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EL  DORADO. 


EI/.t^mCAL  DISCOVERY. 


EL  DORADO,  The  quest  o'.— "When  the 
Spiiiiiiinls  hiul  coiuiucri'd  and  pillaifed  the  civil- 
ized empires  on  the  table  lands  of  Mexico,  Bo- 
gota, and  Peru,  they  began  to  look  round  for 
new  scenes  of  conquest,  new  sources  of  wealth; 
the  wildest  rumours  were  received  as  facts,  and 
the  forests  and  savannas,  extending  for  thou- 
sands of  s(juare  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  Cor- 
dilleras of  the  Andes,  were  covered,  in  imagina- 
tion, with  pojiulous  kingdoms,  and  cities  tilled 
with  gold.  The  story  of  El  Dorado,  of  a  priest 
or  king  smeaid  with  oil  and  then  coated  with 
gold  dust,  probably  originated  in  n  custon.  which 
prevailed  among  the  civilized  Indians  of  the  "pla- 
teau of  Bogota;  but  Kl  I^orado  was  placed,  by 
the  credulous  adventurers,  ii.  a^'olden  city  amidst 
the  impenetrable  forests  of  th,'  centre  of  South 
America,  and,  as  search  after  search  failed,  his 
position  was  moved  further  ind  further  to  the 
eastward,  in  the  direction  of  Guiana.  El  Dorado, 
the  phantom  god  of  gold  and  silver,  appeared  in 
many  fonns.  .  .  .  The  sett'ers  at  Quito  and  in 
Northern  Peru  talked  of  the  golden  emi)ire  of 
the  Omaguas,  while  those  in  Cuzco  and  Char- 
cas  dreamt  of  the  wealthy  cities  of  Pa3'titi  and 
Enim,  on  the  banks  of  a  lake  far  awa^  to  the 
eastward  of  the  Andes.  These  romantic  fables, 
so  flrnily  believed  in  those  old  days  led  to  the 
exploration  of  vast  tracts  of  country,  by  the 
fearless  adventurers  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
portions  of  which  luv^  e  never  been  traversed 
since,  even  to  this  'lay.  The  most  famous 
searches  after  El  Dorc.do  were  undertaken  from 
the  coast  of  Venezuela,  and  the  most  daring 
leaders  of  these  \\ik\  adventures  were  German 
knights." — C.  R.  Mr.rkham,  Introd.  to  Simon's 
Account  of  the  Erjx'dition  of  Ursua  and  Aguirre 
(Ilakhtyt  Soc.  ISOIV — "There  were,  along  the 
whole  coast  of  the  Spani-sh  Main,  rumours  of  an 
inland  country  v.hich  abounded  with  gold. 
These  rumours  ur.doubtedly  related  to  the  king- 
doms of  Bogota  and  Tunja,  now  the  Nuevo 
Reyno  de  Gnin.ida.  Belalcazar,  who  was  in 
quest  of  thiscoimtry  from  Quito,  Federman.who 
came  from  Venezuela,  and  Gonzalo  Ximenez  de 
Quesada,  who  sought  it  by  way  of  the  River 
Madalena,  and  who  efifected  its  coufjuest,  met 
here.  But  in  t^iese  countries  also  there  were 
rumours  of  a  rich  land  at  a  distance;  similar 
accounts  prevailed  in  Peru ;  in  Peru  they  related 
to  the  Nuevo  Reyno,  there  thej'  related  to  F(TU  : 
and  thus  adventurers  from  both  sides  were  allured 
to  continue  the  pursuit  after  the  game  was  taken. 
An  imaginary  kingdom  "as  soon  shaped  out  as 
the  object  of  their  quest,  and  stories  concerning 
it  were  not  more  easily  invented  than  believed. 
It  was  said  that  a  younger  brother  of  Atabalipa 
fled,  after  the  destruction  of  the  Incas,  took 
with  him  the  main  part  of  their  treasures,  and 
foimded  a  greater  empire  than  that  of  which  his 
family  had  been  deprived.  Sometimes  the  im- 
aginary Emperor  was  called  the  Great  Partite, 
sometimes  the  Great  Moxo,  sometimes  the  Enim 
or  Great  Paru.  An  impostor  at  Lima  affirmed 
that  he  had  been  in  his  capital,  the  city  of  Ma- 
noa,  where  not  fewer  than  3,000  workmen  were 
employed  in  the  silversmiths'  street;  he  even 
produced  a  map  of  the  country,  in  which  he  had 
marked  a  hill  of  gold,  another  of  silver,  and  a 
third  of  salt.  .  .  .  This  imaginary  kingdom  ob- 
tained the  name  of  El  Dorado  from  the  fashion 
of  its  Lord,  which  has  the  merit  of  being  in 
savage  costume.     Ilis  body  was  anointed  every 


morning  with  a  certain  fragrant  gum  of  great 
price,  and  gold  dust  was  then  blown  upon  him, 
through  a  tube,  till  he  wa.«i  covered  with  it:  the 
whole  was  washed  off  at  night.  This  the  bar- 
barian thought  a  more  magnificent  and  costly 
attire  than  could  be  affordecl  by  any  other  poten- 
tate in  the  world,  and  I't-nce  the  Spaniards  called 
him  El  Dorado,  or  the  Gilded  One.  A  history 
of  all  the  expediti(ms  which  were  imdertaken  for 
the  coiujuest  of  his  kingdom  would  form  a  vol- 
ume not  less  interesting  than  extraordinary." — 
R.  Soutliey.  IliHt.  "f  Jinizil,  v.  1,  c/i.  r.J. — The  most 
tragical  ai-d  thrilling  of  the  stories  of  the  seekers 
after  P]l  Dorado  is  that  wliich  Mr.  Markham  intro- 
duces in  the  quotation  above,  and  which  Southcy 
has  told  with  full  details  in  The  Etjk  dition  of  Or- 
»uii;  and  the  CriiiuH  >f  A;;inrre.  The  most  fam- 
ous of  t!io  expeditions  were  those  in  which  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  engaged,  and  two  f)f  which  he 
personally  leil  —  in  lo95,  and  in  1(517-18.  Re- 
leased from  his  long  imprisonment  in  the  Tower 
to  undertake  the  lattir,  he  returned  from  it, 
broken  and  shamed,  to  be  sent  to  the  scaffold  as 
a  victim  sacriticed  to  the  malignant  resentment 
of  Spain.  How  far  Raleigh  shan d  in  the  delu- 
sion of  his  age  respecting  El  Dorado,  and  how 
far  he  made  use  of  it  merely  to  promote  a  great 
scheme  for  the  "expan.sion  of  England,"  are 
questions  that  will  probably  remain  forever  in 
(lispute. — Sir  W.  Raleigh,  Discovm'e  of  the  L<ir(je, 
Rich  and  Beautiful  Empire  of  Ouiana  (Ilakhtyt 
Soc.  1848). 

Also  IX :  J.  A.  Van  Ileuvel,  El  Dorado. — E. 
Edwards,  Life  of  lialeigh,  v.  1,  ch.  10  and  25. — 
P.  F.  Tytler,  Life  of  Raleigh,  ch.  3(f«d6.— E. 
Gosse,  Raleigh,  ch.  4  and  9. — A.  F.  Bandelier, 
The  gilded  man. 

ELECTORAL  COLLEGE,  The  Germanic: 
Its  rise  and  constitution. — Its  secularization 
and  extinction.  See  Geu.m.^ny:  A.  D.  112.'>- 
1152,  and  1347-1493;  also,  1801-1803,  and  1805- 
1806. 

ELECTORAL  COMMISSION,  The.  See 
United  St.vtks  op  Am.  :  A.  D.  1870-1877. 

ELECTORS,  Presidential,  of  the  United 
States  of  Am.  See  Puesident  of  tue  United 
States. 

♦ 

ELECTRICAL  DISCOVERY  AND  IN- 
VENTION.—"Electricity,  through  its  etymol- 
ogy at  least,  traces  its  lineage  bacli  to  Homeric 
times.  In  the  Odyssey  reference  is  made  to  the 
'  necklace  hung  with  bits  of  amber '  presented  by 
the  Phoenician  t-"ders  to  the  Queen  of  Syra. 
Amber  wsis  highly  prized  by  the  ancients,  having 
been  extensively  u.sed  as  an  ornamental  gem,  and 
many  curious  theories  were  suggested  as  to  its 
origin.  Some  of  these,  although  mythical,  were 
singularly  near  the  truth,  and  it  is  an  interesting 
coincidence  that  in  the  well-known  myth  concern- 
ing the  ill-fated  and  rash  jouth  who  so  narrowly 
escaped  wrecking  the  solar  chariot  and  the  terres- 
trial sphere,  amber,  the  first  known  source  of  elec- 
tricity, and  the  thunder-lwlts  of  Jupiter  are  linked 
together.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  this  substance 
was  indebted,  for  some  of  the  romance  that  clung 
to  it  through  ages,  to  the  fact  that  when  rul)bed  it 
attracts  light  bodies.  This  property  it  was  known 
to  possess  in  the  earliest  times :  it  is  tlie  one  single 
experiment  in  electricity  which  has  come  down 
to  us  from  the  remotest  antiquity.  .  .  .  Tlje 
power  of  certain  lishes,  notably  what  is  known 
as  the    'torpedo,'   to    produce  electricity,   was 
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known  nt  nn  early  period,  and  wr.s  eommcnied 
(in  Jiy  I'liny  and  Aristotle.  .  .  .  Up  to  tiie  nix- 
U-enlli  jceiiturvl  tiiere  HeeinH  to  liiive  lieen  no 
atlenijit  to  study  electrical  phenomena  in  a  really 
Beientill<'  manner.  Isolated  faet.s  which  almost 
tlirusl  tlieniwlves  njHin  oliservers,  were  note<l, 
itiid,  in  comnmn  with  a  liohl  of  otlier  natiiml 
phenomcnii,  were  perni!ll<d  to  statHi  ilone,  witli 
no  attempt  at  classilication,  L'eneralization,  or 
oxaminalion  throiiuh  e.\|i  ■iiiii<-..t.  .  .  .  Dr.  (Jil- 
ImtI  can  justly  lie  called  <lie  eieator  of  the  science 
of  electricity  "and  ma^'netism.  llis  expcrinuiits 
were  pro(liii;i<ius  in  inn.  'mt,  ni  I  many  of  liis 
conelnsions  were  correct  lui  Lisiin^r.  To  liim 
we  are  indelitcd  for  the  nani'J  'electric  ily,'  which 
he  licstowi'd  tipon  the  power  or  )iroperty  which 
nndier  e.vliibited  in  attracting  liRlit  bodies,  lior- 
rowinjr  the  nami'  from  the  snhstance  itself,  in 
onlcr  to  ditinc  one  of  its  attrihntcH.  .  .  .  Tins 
aitplicatinii  of  experiment  to  tlie  sttnly  of  elec- 
tricity, lieuun  liy  Gilbert  three  hiintlred  jears 
a>,'o,  was  industriously  jnirsued  by  those  who 
came  after  him,  and  the  next  two  eenturies  wit- 
nes.sed  a  rapid  dcveloptnf'iit  of  science.  Among 
the  earlier  students  of  this  jxriod  were  the  Eng- 
lish philo.Kophcr,  HobertHoyle,  andtheeelebrated 
burgomaster  of  Magdeburg,  Otto  von  Guericke. 
Tlie  latter  tirst  noted  the  sound  and  light  accom- 
panying elecirical  excitation.  These  were  after- 
wards independently  discovered  by  Dr.  Wall,  an 
Euglishnuui,  who  made  the  somewhat  prophetic 
observation,  'This  light  and  crackling  seems  in 
Bonie  degree  to  represent  tluuiderand  lightning.' 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  made  ii  few  experiments  in 
electricity,  which  he  exhibited  to  the  Hoj-al  Ho- 
ciety.  .  *  .  Francis  Ilawksbee  was  an  active  and 
useful  contributor  to  experimental  ifivi'f-'tigation, 
and  he  also  called  attention  to  tlie  resemblance 
between  the  electric  spark  and  lightning.  The 
most  ardent  stiulent  of  electricity  in  the  early 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  Stephen 
Gray.  He  performed  a  multitude  of  experiments, 
nearly  all  of  which  added  something  tothe  rapidly 
accumulating  stock  of  knowledge,  but  doidjtless 
bis  most  imjiortant  contribution  was  his  discovery 
of  the  distinction  between  conductors  and  non- 
conductor.^.  .  .  .  Some  of  Gray's  papers  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Dufay,  nn  ofllcer  of  the  French 
army,  who,  after  seveml  years'  service,  had  re- 
signed his  post  to  devote  himself  to  scientific 
pursuits.  .  .  .  1  lis  mo.st  important  discovery  was 
the  cxisteuce  of  two  distinct  species  of  electricity, 
■which  he  named  'vitreous' and  'resinous.'.  .  . 
A  very  important  advance  was  made  in  1745  in 
the  invention  of  the  Leydcn  jar  or  phial.  As 
has  so  many  times  happened  in  the  history  of 
sclent  itic  discovery,  it  seems  tolerably  certain 
that  this  interesting  device  was  hit  upon  by  at 
least  three  persons,  working  indepenilently  of 
each  other.  One  Cimeus,  a  monk  named  Kleist, 
and  Professor  ^Muschenbroeck,  of  Leyden,  are  all 
accredited  with  the  discovery.  .  .  .  Sir  William 
"Watson  jierfected  it  by  adding  the  outsiile  metal- 
lie  coating,  and  was  by  its  aid  enabled  to  fire 
gunpowder  and  other  intlammables."— T.  C. 
]^Ienilcnhall,  .1  Ceiituri/  of  Ehrtrkit),',  cli.  1. 

A.  D.  1745-1747.— Franklin's  identification 
of  Electricity  with  Lightning.— "  In  1745  Mr. 
Peter  t.'olliiison  of  the  Uoyal  Society  .sent  a 
[Leyden]  jar  to  tin;  Library' Society  of  Philadel- 
phia, with  instructions  how  to  use  it  This  fell 
Into  the  hands  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  at 
once  began  a  series  of  electrical  experiments. 
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On  March  2S,  1747,  Franklin  began  his  famous 
letters  to  Collinson.  .  .  In  these  betters  he  pro- 
lioim(le(i  the  single-fluid  theory  of  electricity, 
and  referred  all  electric  phenomena  to  Its  accu- 
nndation  in  bodies  in  (piantities  more  than  their 
natural  share,  or  to  its  being  withdrawn  froni 
then)  sons  to  leavt  them  minus  their  proper  por- 
tion." Meantime,  numerous  experiments  wuh 
the  Leyden  jar  had  convinced  Franklin  of  tho 
identity  of  lightning  and  electricity,  and  he  set 
about  the  ilemoiistration  of  Uie  fact.  "The  ac- 
count given  by  Dr.  Stidjcr  of  Philadelidiia,  an 
intimate  jiersonal  friend  of  Fraidvlin,  and  i)ub- 
lished  in  one  of  the  earlii'st  editions  of  the  works 
of  the  great  philosopher,  is  as  follows: — 'Tho 
jilan  which  he  had  originally  projiosed  was  to 
erect  on  some  high  tower,  or  other  elevated 
place,  a  sentry-box,  from  which  should  rise  a 
pointed  iron  rod,  insulated  by  being  fixed  in  a 
cake  of  resin.  Eleetrilied  clouds  jiassing  over 
this  would,  he  conceived,  impart  to  it  a  portion 
of  their  electricity,  which  would  be  rendered  evi- 
dent to  the  senses  by  sparks  being  emitted  when 
a  key,  a  kiUK.kle,  tir  other  conductor  was  pre- 
sented to  it.  Philadelphia  at  this  time  olTered 
no  opnortuidty  of  trying  nn  experiment  of  this 
kind.  Whilst  Franklin  was  waiting  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  spire,  it  occurrred  to  him  that  he  might 
have  more  ready  access  to  the  region  of  clouds 
by  means  of  a  common  kite.  He  prepared  one 
by  attaching  two  cross-sticks  to  a  silk  handker- 
chief, whicii  would  not  suffer  so  much  from  the 
rain  as  pai»er.  To  his  upright  stick  was  fixed 
an  iron  point.  The  string  was,  as  usual,  of 
hemp,  except  the  lower  end,  wliich  was  silk. 
W^here  the  hempen  string  terminated,  a  key  was 
fastened.  With  this  apparatus,  on  the  appear- 
ance of  a  thunder-gust  approaching,  he  went 
into  the  common,  accompanied  by  his  son,  to 
whom  alone  he  communicated  his  intentions,  well 
knowing  the  ridicule  which,  too  generally  ioi 
the  interest  of  science,  awaits  unsuccessful  ex- 
periments in  philosophy.  lie  placed  himself 
under  a  shed  to  avoid  the  rain.  H's  kite  was 
raised.  A  thunder-cloud  pas?cd  over  it.  No 
signs  of  electricity  appeared.  lie  almost  de- 
spaired of  success,  when  stiddenly  he  observed 
the  loose  fibres  01  his  string  move  toward  an 
erect  position.  He  now  pressed  his  knuckle  to 
the  key,  and  received  a  strong  sp.trk.  How  ex- 
quisite must  his  sensations  have  been  at  this 
moment!  On  his  experiment  depended  the  fate 
of  his  theory.  Doubt  and  despair  had  begun  to 
prevail  when  the  fact  was  ascertained  in  so  clear 
a  manner,  that  even  the  most  incredulous  could 
no  longer  withhold  their  assent.  Itepeated 
sparks  were  drawn  from  the  key,  a  phial  was 
charged,  a  shock  given,  and  all  the  experiments 
made  which  are  usually  performed  Avith  elec- 
tricity.' And  thus  the  identity  of  Mghtning  and 
electricity  was  proved.  .  .  .  Franklin's  proposi- 
tion to  erect  lightning  rods  which  would  convey 
the  lightning  to  the  ground,  and  so  protect  the 
buildings  to  which  they  were  attached,  found 
abundant  opponents.  .  .  .  Nevertheless,  public 
opinion  became  settled  .  .  .  that  they  did  pro- 
tect buildings.  .  .  .  Then  the  philosophers  raised 
a  new  controversy  as  to  whether  the  conductors 
should  be  blunt  or  pointed ;  Franklin,  Cavendish, 
and  Watson  advocating  points,  and  Wilson  blunt 
ends.  .  .  .  The  logic  of  experiment,  however, 
showed  the  advantage  of  pointed  conductors;  and 
l>eoplc  jjersisted  then  in  preferring  them,  as  they 
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Imvp  (lone  pv(;r  Hincc." — P.  Boiijiimin,  Thr  Age  of 
Klifirii'ity,  fh.  'A. 

A.  D.  1753-1820.— The  beginnings  of  the 
Electric  Telegraph. — "The  first  lutual  supgi's- 
tidii  (if  an  clcclrK!  tclcprHph  was  \\\w\v  In  an 
nnonynious  l«'tt(  r  published  in  tlir  Scots  Majja- 
zine  at  E(linliurj,'li,  February  ITlh,  175:5.  The 
letter  is  initialed  'C.  M.,'  and  many  attenii)ls 
have  been  made  to  discover  the  author's  identity. 
.  .  .  Tilt;  su.trgestions  made  in  this  letter  were 
that  a  set  of  twenty-six  wires  slionld  be  stretched 
iipon  insulated  supports  between  tlie  two  phires 
wlilcii  it  was  desired  to  put  in  coimection,  and  at 
each  end  of  every  wire  11  metallic  ball  was  to  be 
Buspcnded,  havinjjf  under  it  a  letter  of  the  alpha- 
bet inscribed  upon  a  i)iece  of  jmper.  .  .  .  Tlie 
nie.ssaKt;  was  to  be  read  oil'  at  tlie  receiving  stii- 
th)n  by  observing  tlie  letters  whidi  were  succes- 
sively attracted  by  tiieir  corresponding  balls,  as 
soon  as  the  wires  attached  to  the  latter  received 
a  charge  from  the  distant  conductor.  In  1787 
Monsieur  Lomond,  of  Paris,  made  the  very  im- 
portant stej)  of  reducing  the  twenty-six  wires  to 
one,  and  indicating  the  diflcrent  letters  by  various 
combinations  of  simple  movements  of  !in  indi- 
cator, consisting  of  a  pith-ball  suspended  by 
means  of  a  thread  from  a  conductor  in  contact 
with  the  wire.  ...  In  the  year  1790  Chappe, 
the  inventor  of  the  semaphore,  or  optico-meclian- 
ical  telegraph,  which  was  in  practical  use  pre- 
vious to  the  introduction  of  the  electric  telegraph, 
devised  a  means  of  communication,  consisting  of 
two  clocks  regulated  so  that  the  second  hands 
moved  in  unis(/ii,  and  pointed  at  the  same  instant 
to  the  same  figures.  ...  In  the  early  form  of 
the  ifjiparatus,  the  exact  moment  at  which  the 
observer  at  the  receiving  station  should  read  oil 
the  figure  to  which  the  hand  pointed  was  indi- 
cated by  means  of  a  sound  signal  produced  by 
the  primitive  method  of  striliing  a  copper  stew- 
pan,  but  the  inventor  soon  adopted  the  plan  of 
giving  electrical  signals  instead  of  sound  sig- 
nals. ...  In  1795  Don  Fiancisco  Salva  .  .  . 
suggested  .  .  .  that  instead  of  twenty-six  wires 
being  used,  one  for  eacli  letter,  six  or  eight  wires 
only  should  be  employed,  each  charged  by  a 
Leydeu  jar,  and  that  different  letters  should  be 
formed  by  means  of  various  combinations  of  sig- 
nals from  these.  .  .  .  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Francis) 
Ronalds  .  .  .  took  up  Ihf,  subject  of  telegraphy 
in  the  year  1816,  and  publislu^d  an  account  of 
his  experiments  in  1823,"  based  on  the  same  idea 
as  that  of  Chappe.  .  .  .  "Ronalds  drew  up  u 
sort  of  telegraphic  code  by  which  words,  and  .some- 
times even  complete  sentences,  could  be  trans- 
mitted by  only  three  discharges.  .  .  .  Ronalds 
completely  proved  the  practicability  of  his  plan, 
not  only  on  [a]  short  underground  line,  .  .  .  but 
also  upon  an  overhead  line  some  eight  miles  in 
length,  constructed  by  carrying  a  telegraph  wire 
backwards  and  forwards  over  a  wooden  frame- 
work erected  in  his  garden  at  Hammersmith. 
.  .  .  The  first  attempt  to  employ  voltaic  electric- 
ity in  telegraphjr  was  made  by  Don  Francisco 
Salva,  whose  frictional  telegraph  has  already 
been  referred  to.  On  the  14th  of  May,  1800,  Salva 
read  a  paper  on  '  Galvanism  and  its  application 
to  Telegraphy '  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Barcelona,  in  which  he  described  a  number  of 
experiments  which  he  had  made  in  telegraphing 
over  a  line  some  310  metres  in  length.  ...  A 
few  years  later  he  applied  the  then  recent  dis- 
covery of  the  Voltaic  pile  to  the  same  purpose, 


the  liberation  of  l)ubble:<  of  gas  by  \\\o  d(^rom po- 
sition (if  water  at  Die  receiving  station  U'lng  the 
method  adoi)ted  f(irindi(Hting  the  passagi!  of  the 
signals.  A  telegraph  of  a  very  similar  cliaracter 
was  devised  by  Sitmmering,  and  described  in  a 

!iaper  communicated  liy  llie  inventor  to  the 
Hunich  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1809.  Siimmer- 
ing  used  a  set  of  thirty  live  wires  eoiresponding 
to  tin  twenty-live  letters  of  the  German  alphabet 
and  llie  ten  numerals.  .  .  .  Oersteds  (discovery 
of  the  action  of  th(!  electric  current  ui>on  a  sus- 
pended magnetic  U'cdle  jirovided  a  new  and 
much  more  hopeful  metlKxl  of  ajiplyingthe  elec- 
tric current  to  lelegraiiiiy.  Tiie  great  French 
astronomer  Laplace  appt"ars  to  have  been  the 
first  to  suggest  this  apiilication  of  Oersted's  dis- 
covery, and  he  was  followed  sliortly  afterwards 
by  Amix're,  wlio  in  the  year  1«20  read  a  paper 
before  the  Paris  Aca(h'my  of  Sciences." — G.  \V. 
De  Tunzelmann,  Ekctricity  in  Modern  Life, 
eh.  9. 

A.  D.  1786-1800.— Discoveries  of  Galvani 
and  Volta. —  "The  fundamental  exjieriment 
which  led  to  the  discovery  of  dynamical  elec- 
tricity [1780]  is  due  to  Galvani,  profe.ssorof  anat- 
omy in  IJolouna.  (Jccupied  with  investigaticnis 
on  th(!  inlluenct!  of  electricity  on  the  nervous  ex- 
citability of  animals,  and  esjiecially  of  tlie  frog, 
he  observed  that  when  tlie  lumbar  nerves  of  a 
dead  frog  were  connected  witii  the  crural  mus- 
cles by  a  metallic  circuit,  the  latter  became 
briskly  contracted.  .  .  .  Galvani  had  some  time 
before  observed  that  tlie  electricity  of  machines 
produced  in  dead  frogs  analogous  contmctions, 
and  he  attributed  the  phenomena  fir.st  described 
to  an  electricity  inherent  in  the  animal.  He  as- 
sumed that  this  electricity,  which  he  called  vital 
fiuid,  passed  from  the  nerves  to  the  nmscles  by 
the  metallic  arc,  and  was  thus  the  cause  of  con- 
traction. This  the(}ry  met  with  great  support, 
especially  among  physiologists,  but  it  was  not 
without  opponents.  The  most  considerable  of 
these  was  Alexander  Volta,  professor  of  physics 
in  Pavia.  Galvani's  attention  had  been  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  the  nerves  and  muscljs  of  the 
frog;  Volta's  was  directed  upon  the  connecting 
metal.  Resting  on  the  observation,  which  Gal- 
vani had  also  made,  that  the  contraction  is  more 
energetic  when  the  connecting  arc  is  composed  of 
two  metals  than  where  thero  is  only  one,  Volta 
attributed  to  the  metuls  the  active  part  in  the 
phenomenon  of  contraction.  He  assumed  that  the 
disengagement  of  electricity  was  due  to  their 
contact,  and  that  the  animal  parts  only  officiated 
as  conductors,  and  at  the  same  time  as  a  very 
sensitive  electroscope.  By  means  of  the  then 
recently  invented  electroscope,  Volta  devised 
several  modes  of  showing  the  disengagement  of 
electricity  on  the  contact  of  metals.  ...  A  mem- 
orable controversy  arose  between  Galvani  and 
Volta.  The  latter  was  led  to  give  greater  exten- 
sion to  his  contact  tlieory,  and  propounded  the 
principle  that  when  two  lieterogeneous  sub- 
stances are  placed  in  contact,  one  of  them  always 
assumes  the  positive  and  the  other  the  negative 
electrical  condition.  In  this  form  Volta's  theory 
obtained  the  assent  of  the  principal  philosophers 
of  his  time." — A.  Ganot,  Eleuientary  Treatise  on 
Phydcs ;  tr.  by  Atkinson,  bk.  10,  ch.  1. — Volta's 
theorj',  however,  though  somewhat  misleading, 
did  not  prevent  his  making  what  was  probably 
the  greatest  step  in  the  science  up  to  this  time, 
in  the  invention  (about  1800)  of  the  Voltaic  pile, 
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tin-  flm;  LTfiMTiitdr  of  ilcctrlnil  om-rKy  by  fhcml- 
(111  minus,  mill  till-  fiinriiniiirof  thr  viiat  nunilKT 
i>f  ty|i(H<>f  llir  miKltrii  "Imttiry." 

A.  D.  1810-1890.  —  The  Arc  li^ht.— "Tlic 
«'iirliiHt  InMtiiiHc  nf  ii|i|ilyiiij<  Elcctruity  to  tin; 
ppxliictiitii  nf  ll^rht  WHS  ill  IHIO,  !)>•  Sir  llum- 
piin-y  Diivy,  wiio  fuiind  thut  when  the  poit.tH  of 
two  carlioii  riMJs  whose otlicrciulHwrriMoiiiuTtt'd 
by  wins  with  u  powerful  jmiimry  Imtlery  were 
broii^lit  iiitiMoiitiwf,  ami  tlien  driiwri  a  lUtle  way 
apart,  tlie  Electric  current  still  (•ontiiiued  to  jump 
ncroHs  the  ^ap,  formiiii;  what  is  now  termed  an 
Electric  Ar".  .  .  .  Various  ;(iiitrivances  have 
Ik'im  divised  i>ir  automatically  rcKulatiuj?  the 
position  of  tlie  two  carlions.  As  early  as  1847,  a 
lamp  was  patented  by  Staite,  in  which  thu  car- 
bon riKis  were  fed  together  by  clockwork.  .  .  . 
Similar  devices  were  produeeil  by  Foucault  and 
(ilhers,  hut  the  lirst  really  successful  arc  lamp 
was  .Srrin's.  patented  in  1857,  which  has  not  only 
Itself  survived  until  the  i)rc8entday,  Imthashad 
its  main  features  reproduced  in  numy  other 
lamps.  .  .  .  The  .lablochkolf  Candle  (187«),  i» 
which  tlie  arc  was  fortiu"'.  uetwcen  the  ends  of  a 
pair  of  carbon  rods  placed  side  by  side,  and  8cj>a- 
rated  by  a  layer  of  Insulating  material,  which 
slowly  consuincd  as  the  carbons  burnt  down,  did 
cimhI  service  in  accustoming  the  public  to  the  new 
llluminant.  Since  then  the  inventions  by  Brush, 
Thomson  Houston,  and  others  have  done  much  to 
bring  about  its  adoption  for  lighting  large  rooms, 
Btreets,  and  si)aces  out  of  dcMirs." — J.  U.  V'erity, 
EUvtrieUji  tip  to  Date  for  Light,  Poiccr,  and  Trac- 
tion, eh.  ;i. 

A.  D.  1820-1825.— Oersted,  Ampfcre,  and  the 
discovery  of  the  Electro-Magnet.— "There  is 
little  chance  .  .  .  that  the  discoverer  of  the  mag- 
net, or  the  discoverer  and  inventor  of  the  mag- 
netic needle,  will  ever  be  known  by  name,  or 
that  even  the  locality  and  date  of  the  discovery 
will  ever  be  determined  [sec  Comp.\8«].  .  .  .  The 
magnet  ami  magnetism  received  their  first  scien- 
tific treatment  at  the  hands  of  Dr.  Gilbert.  Dur- 
ing the  two  centuries  succeeding  the  publication 
of  his  work,  the  science  of  magnetism  was  much 
cultivated.  .  .  .  The  development  of  the  science 
went  along  parallel  with  that  of  the  science  of 
electricity  .  .  .  although  the  latter  was  more 
fruitful  in  novel  discoveries  and  unexpected  ap- 

f)lications  than  the  former.  It  is  not  to  be  imag- 
ned  that  the  many  close  resemblances  of  the  two 
cla8.ses  of  phenomena  were  allowed  to  pass  un- 
uoticed.  .  .  .  There  was  enough  resemblance  to 
suggest  an  intimate  relation  ;  and  the  connecting 
link  was  .sought  for  by  many  eminent  philoso- 
phers during  the  last  years  of  the  eighteenth  and 
the  earlier  years  of  the  present  century." — T.  C. 
Mendenhall,  A  Century/  of  Electricity,  ch.  o. — 
"  The  effect  which  an  electric  current,  tlowing  in 
a  wire,  can  exercise  upon  a  neighbouring  com- 
pass needle  was  discovered  by  Oersted  in  1820. 
This  first  announcement  of  the  possession  of 
magnetic  properties  by  an  electric  current  was 
followed  speedily  by  the  researches  of  Ampere, 
Arago,  Davy,  and  by  the  devices  of  several  other 
e.vperimenters,  including  De  la  Rive's  floating 
battery  and  coil,  Schweiggcr's  multiplier,  Cum- 
niing's  galvanometer,  Faraday's  apjiaratus  for 
rotation  of  a  permanent  magnet,  ^larsh's  vibrat- 
ing pendulum  and  Barlow's  rotating  star-wheel. 
But  it  was  not  until  1825  that  the  electromagnet 
was  invented.  Arago  announced,  on  25th  Sep- 
tember 1820,  that  a  copper  wire  uniting  the  poles 
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of  a  voltaic  roll,  and  conscfpieiitly  traversed  by 
an  electric  current,  could  attract  iron  tilings  to 
itself  laterally.  In  the  same  eommunicatioii  ho 
descrilM'd  how  he  lad  succeeded  in  communicat- 
ing permanent  magnetism  to  steel  needles  laid  at 
right  angles  to  the  copper  wire,  and  how,  on 
showing  this  expi-riment  to  Ampere,  the  latter 
had  suggested  that  the  magneti/ing  action  would 
be  more  intense  if  for  the  straight  copper  wire 
there  were  substituted  one  wrapped  in  a  helix, 
in  the  centre  of  which  the  steel  needle  niipht  bo 
placed.  This  suggestion  was  at  once  curried  out 
by  the  tw.)  i)liilosophers.  '  A  copper  wire  wimnd 
in  a  helix  was  terminated  by  two  rectilinear  por- 
tions which  could  be  adapted,  at  will,  to  the  op- 
posite poles  of  a  powerful  horizontal  voltaic  pile; 
a  steel  needle  wrai)i)ed  up  in  paper  was  intro- 
duced into  the  helix.'  '  Now,  after  some  minutes' 
sojourn  in  the  helix,  the  steel  needle  had  received 
a  sullicientlv  strong  dose  of  magnetism.'  Arago 
then  wouikI  U|)on  a  little  glass  tube  some  short 
helices,  each  about  2|  inches  long,  coiled  altern- 
ately right-handedly  and  left-handedly,  and 
found  that  on  introducing  into  the  glass  tube  a 
steel  wire,  he  was  able  to  produce  '  c  inseciuent 
poles'  at  the  places  where  the  winding  was  re- 
versed. Ampere,  on  October  2;ka,  1820,  read  a 
memoir,  claiming  that  these  facts  confirmed  his 
theory  of  magnetic  actions.  Davy  had,  also,  in 
1820,  surrounded  with  temporary  coils  of  wire 
the  steel  needles  upon  which  he  was  experiment- 
ing, iwid  had  shown  that  the  flow  of  electricity 
around  the  coil  coulil  confer  magnetic  power 
upon  the  steel  needles.  .  .  .  The  electromagnet, 
in  the  form  which  can  first  claim  recognitiou  .  .  . 
was  devised  by  William  Sturgeon,  antlis  described 
by  him  in  the  paper  which  he  contributed  to  the 
Society  of  Arts  in  1825."— S.  P.  Thompson,  Tlie 
Electromaf/iict,  ch.  1. 

A.  D.  1825-1874.— The  Perfected  Telegraph. 
— "  The  European  philosophers  kept  on  groping. 
At  the  end  of  five  years  [after  Oersted's  discov- 
ery], one  of  them  reached  an  obstacle  which  he 
made  up  his  mind  was  so  entirely  insurmountable, 
that  it  rendered  the  electric  telegraph  an  impossi- 
bility for  all  future  time.  This  was  [1825]  iMr. 
Peter  Barlow,  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  who 
had  encountered  the  questiim  whether  the  length- 
ening of  the  conducting  wire  would  produce  any 
effect  in  diminishing  the  energy  of  the  current 
transmitted,  and  had  xuulertaken  to  resolve  the 
problem.  .  .  .  '  I  found  [he  said]  such  a  consid- 
erable diminution  with  only  200  feet  of  wire  as 
at  onco  to  convince  me  of  the  impracticability  of 
the  scheme.'.  .  .  The  year  following  the  an- 
nouncement of  Barlow's  conclusions,  a  young 
graduate  of  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Academy  —  by 
name  Joseph  Henry  —  was  appointed  to  the  pro- 
fessorship of  mathematics  in  that  institution. 
Henry  there  began  the  series  of  scientific  investi- 
gations which  is  now  historic.  .  .  .  Up  to  that 
time,  electro-magnets  had  been  made  with  a 
single  coil  of  naked  wire  wound  spirally  around 
the  core,  with  large  intervals  between  the  strands. 
The  core  was  insulated  as  a  whole:  the  wire  was 
not  insulated  at  all.  Professor  Schweigger,  who 
had  previously  invented  the  multiplying  galvano- 
meter, had  covered  his  wires  with  silk.  Henry 
followctl  this  idea,  and,  instead  of  a  single  coil  of 
wire,  used  several.  .  .  .  Barlow  had  said  that 
the  gentle  current  of  the  galvanic  battery  became 
so  weakened,  after  traversing  200  feet  of  wire, 
that  it  was  idle  to  consider  the  possibility  of 
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making  It  pnRH  ovt-r  cvi-n  n  niilo  of  rondiirtoriuul 
tliiri  uircf't  It  nmjfiict.  Ilriiry's  reply  was  to 
point  out  tlmt  tlic  troubli-  lay  in  the  "way  IJur 
low's  niUKiut  was  nnult'.  .  .  .  Mali*'  the  iiiu>,'n«'t 
HO  tiiat  tliu  <iiiniiiiHlu-(|  ourrciit  will  cxcrciH)'  itH 
full  cirt'Ct.  Instead  of  usinj^  ono  short  coil, 
throu^rli  whicli  tlio  current  can  caHiiy  Hlip,  and 
do  nothing,  make  a  coil  of  many  turn's  ;  that  in- 
creatk's  the  magnetic  field:  malic  it  of  line  wire, 
and  of  liiglicr  resistance.  And  then,  to  prove 
th"  trutli  of  liis  discovery,  Henry  put  up  the 
first  elect  ro-magnctic  telegraph  ever  constructed. 
In  th(!  acadi^niy  at  Albany,  in  IHitl,  lu- suspended 
l.(MI()  feet  of  lieli-wire,  with  a  battery  at  on-!  end 
and  one  of  his  magnets  at  tlie  other;  and  he 
made  the  magnetattract  and  release  its  armature. 
The  armati  re  struck  a  bell,  and  so  made  the 
signal.s.  Annihilating  distance  in  tliis  way  was 
only  one  |)art  of  Henry's  discovery.  He  had 
also  found,  that,  to  obtain  tlie  greatest  dynamic 
effect  close  at  hand,  the  batt«'ry  suould  l)e  com- 
pos<'d  of  a  very  few  cells  of  large  surface,  com- 
bined with  a  coil  or  coils  of  short  coarse  wire 
around  tiio  magnet, — conditions  just  the  reverse 
of  those  necessary  when  the  magnet,  was  to  be 
worked  at  a  distance.  Now,  he  argued,  suppose 
the  magnet  with  tlie  coarse  short  coil,  and  tlic 
large-surface  battery,  be  put  at  the  receiving 
station;  and  the  current  coming  over  ihe  line  be 
used  simply  to  make  and  break  the  circuit  of  tliat 
local  battery.  .  .  .  This  is  the  principle  of  the 
telegrapliic  'relay.'  In  1835  Henry  worked  a 
telegraph-line  in  tliat  way  at  Princeton.  And 
thus  the  electro-magnetic  telegraph  was  com- 
pletely invented  and  demonstrated.  There  was 
nothing  left  to  do,  but  to  put  up  the  posts,  string 
the  lines,  and  attach  the  instruments." — P.  Ben- 
jamin, The  Age  of  Electncity,  ch.  11. — "At  hist 
we  leave  the  territory  of  theory  and  experiment 
and  come  to  that  of  practice.  '  The  merit  of  in- 
venting the  modern  telegraph,  and  applying  it 
on  a  large  scale  for  puldic  use,  is,  beyond  all 
question,  due  to  Professor  ilorse  of  tlie  United 
States.'  So  writes  Sir  David  Drewster,  and  the 
best  authorities  on  the  question  substantially 
agree  with  him.  .  .  .  Leaving  for  future  con- 
sideration Morse's  telegraph,  which  was  not  in- 
troduced until  fiv;  years  after  tlie  time  when  he 
was  impressed  with  tlie  notion  cf  its  feasibility, 
we  may  mention  tlie  telegrapli  of  Gauss  and 
Weber  of  GOttingen.  In  1833,  they  erected  a 
telegraphic  wire  between  the  Astronomical  and 
Magnetical  Observatory  of  Giittingen,  and  the 
Physical  Cabinet  of  the  LTniversity,  for  tlie  purpose 
of  carrying  intelligence  from  the  one  locality  to 
the  other.  To  tliese  great  philosophers,  however, 
ratlier  the  tlieory  than  the  practice  of  Electric 
Telegraphy  was  indebted.  Their  apparatus  was 
so  improved  as  to  be  almost  a  new  invention  by 
Steinhill  of  Munich,  who,  in  1837  .  .  .  succeeded 
in  sending  a  current  from  one  end  to  tlie  otlier  of 
a  wire  3(5,000  feet  in  length,  the  action  of  which 
caused  two  needles  to  vibrate  from  side  to  side, 
and  strike  a  bell  at  eacli  movement.  To  Stein- 
hill tiie  honour  is  due  of  having  discovered  tlie 
important  and  extraordinary  fact  that  the  earth 
might  be  used  as  a  part  of  the  circuit  of  an 
electric  current.  The  introduction  of  the  Elec- 
tric Telegraph  into  England  dates  from  the  same 
year  as  that  in  which  Steinhill's  experiments 
took  place.  William  Fothergill  Cooke,  a  gentle- 
man who  held  a  commission  in  the  Indian  army, 
returned  from  India  on  leave  of  absence,  'ind 
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afterwards,  bccaus*-  of  his  bad  licalth,  resign.-d 
his  commission,  and  went  to  lleidellMrgto  siiidv 
anatoTMy.  In  \K\{\,  Professor  .Mi^nke,  of  Heidtl 
berg,  exliiliited  an  electro-telegripliic  experiment, 
'in  whiili  electric  currents,  j)assing  along  a  con- 
ducting wire,  conveved  signals  to  a  distant  station 
Ity  the  deflexion  of'^  a  magnetic  needle  enclosed 
in  Schweigger's  galvanometer  or  multiplier.' .  .  . 
Cooke  was  so  struck  with  this  experiment,  that 
lie  immediately  resolved  to  apply  it  to  purposes 
of  higher  utility  than  tlie  illustraJion  of  a  lecture. 
.  .  .  Ill  a  short  time  he  produced  two  telf  grajilis 
of  dilTereiit  construction.  When  his  plans  were 
completed,  lie  came  to  England,  and  in  Febrii.i'  y, 
lb37,  having  consulted  Faraday  and  Dr.  Uui;<t 
on  the  construction  of  the  electrieiiiagnet  em- 
ployed in  a  part  of  liis  apparatus,  tlie  latter  gen- 
tleman advised  him  to  apfdy  to  Pn  fessor  Wlicat- 
stone.  .  .  .  Tlie  result  of  the  nice  iiig  ol  Cooke 
and  Wheatstone  was  that  they  resolved  to  unite 
tlieir  several  discoveries;  and  in  the  month  of 
May  1837,  they  took  out  their  first  jiateiit  'for 
improvements  in  giving  signals  and  sounding 
alarms  in  distant  places  ity  means  of  electric  cur- 
rents transmitted  through  metallic  circuits.' .  .  . 
By-and-by,  as  might  probably  have  liei  n  antici- 
pated, dililculties  arose  between  ('ook(!  and 
Wheatstone,  as  to  whom  the  main  credit  of  intro- 
ducing the  Electric  Telegraph  into  England  was 
due.  .  .  .  Mr.  Cooke  accused  Wheatstone  (with 
a  certain  amount  of  justice,  it  siiouid  seem)  of 
entirely  ignoring  his  claims;  and  in  doing  so  Mr. 
Cooke  appears  to  have  ratlier  exaggerated  his 
own  services.  Most  will  readily  agree  to  the 
wise  words  of  Mr.  Sabine:  '  It  was  once  a  jtopu- 
lar  fallacy  in  England  that  Messrs.  (Jooke  and 
Wheatstone  were  the  original  inventors  of  tlie 
Electric  Telegraph.  The  Electric  Telegraph  had, 
properly  speaking,  no  inventor;  it  grew  up  as 
we  have  seen  little  by  little."— II.  J.  Nicoll,  Great 
Movements,  pp.  424-429. — "In  the  latter  part  of 
the  year  1833,  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  an  American 
artist,  while  on  a  voyage  from  France  to  tlie 
United  States,  conceived  tlie  idea  of  an  electro- 
magnetic telegraph  which  should  consist  of  the 
following  parts,  viz:  A  single  circuit  of  con- 
ductors from  some  suitable  generator  of  elec- 
tricity ;  a  system  of  signs,  consisting  of  dots  or 
points  ail''  spaces  to  represent  numerals ;  a  method 
of  causing  the  electricity  to  mark  or  imi>rint 
these  signs  upon  a  strip  or  riblion  oi  paper  by 
the  mechanical  action  of  an  electromagnet  oper- 
ating upon  tlie  paper  by  means  of  a  lever,  armed 
at  one  end  with  a  pen  or  pencil ;  and  a  method  of 
moving  the  paper  rilibon  at  a  uniform  rate  by 
mea"s  of  clock-work  to  receive  tlie  characters. 
...  In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1835  he  con- 
structed the  first  rude  working  model  of  his  in- 
vention. .  .  .  Tlic  first  pulilic  exhibition  .  .  . 
was  on  the  2d  of  September,  1837,  on  wliicli  oc- 
casion the  marking  was  successfully  effected 
througli  one  third  of  a  mile  of  wire.  Immediately 
afterwards  a  recording  instrument  was  con- 
structed .  .  .  which  was  subsecjuentiy  employed 
upon  tlie  first  experimental  line  between  Wasli- 
iugton  and  Baltimore.  This  line  was  constructed 
in  1843-44  under  an  appropriation  by  Congress, 
and  was  completed  by  ilay  of  tlie  latter  year. 
On  tile  27tli  of  that  month  the  first  despatch  was 
transmitted  from  Washington  to  Baltimore.  .  .  . 
Tlie  experimental  line  was  originally  constructed 
with  two  wires,  as  Morse  was  not  at  that  time 
acquainted  with  the  discovery  of  Steinlieil,  that 
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the  f'lirlh  minlit  l)e  usimI  to  roinplf  tf  tlio  cirruit.  ' 
Accidi'tit.  lixwcvcr,  soon  (Iciiioiistmtcd  tliis  <'iit'l.  [ 
.  .  .  Tlir  followin.ir  yt-ar  (1!545)  ulegraph  lines 
Ix'naii  ti)  he  Imilt  over  other  routes.  .  .  .  In  Oc- 
tober. IS.")!,  !i  eonveiition  of  deimties  from  the 
German  StatcH  of  Austria,  I'russia,  Havariu, 
WUrtemberj,'  aufi  Saxony,  met  at  Vieiiua,  for  the 
purpose  of  e.stalilisliinu'ii  coinnn  n  and  uniform 
telecrapliie  .sv.sfem,  under  t  lie  name  of  the  Ger- 
nian-Austriat'i  Telej:rai)h  I'nion.  The  various 
BysteniH  of  leleerajihy  then  in  use  were  subjected 
to  the  most  thorou^'hCxaminationand  discussl(m. 
The  convention  decided  with  great  unanimity 
that  the  Morse  system  was  j)raetieally  far  superior 
to  all  others,  and  it  was  accordingly  ado]>ted. 
Prof.  Stciiiheil,  although  himself  '.  .  .  the  in- 
ventor of  a  telegraphic  system,  with  u  magna- 
nimity that  d(X's  him  highlionor,  strongly  urged 
upon  the  convention  the  adoption  of  the  Aiueri- 
tan  system.".  .  .  The  tirst  of  the  printing  tele- 
grai)hs  was  jiatented  in  the  United  States  by 
Royal  E.  House,  in  18  tO.  The  Hughes  printing 
telegraph,  a  remarkable  piece  of  mechanism, 
was  patenteil  by  David  E.  Hughes,  of  Kentm  Ky, 
in  1^55.  A  syst(>m  known  as  the  automatic 
im  ''.od,  in  which  the  signals  -.-epresenting  letters 
tire  transmitted  over  the  line  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  mechanism,  was  originated  by 
Alexander  Bain  of  Edinburgh,  whose  tirst  patents 
were  taken  out  in  18tfi.  An  autographic  tele- 
grai)h,  transmitting  despatches  in  the  reproduced 
hand-writingof  the  sender,  was  brought  out  iu 
1850,  by  F.  V.  IJakewell,  of  London.  The  same 
rcHult  was  afterwards  accomplished  with  varia- 
tions of  methfxl  by  Clias.  Cros,  of  Paris,  Abbe 
Caseli,  of  Florence,  and  others;  but  none  of 
these  inventions  has  been  extensively  used. 
"The  possibility  of  making  use  of  a  single  wire 
for  the  simultaneous  transmission  of  two  or 
more  comnumications  .seems  to  have  first  sug- 
gest etl  itself  to  Moses  G.  Farmer,  of  Boston, 
about  the  year  1852."  The  jiroblem  was  first 
solved  with  jvirtial  success  by  Dr.  Gintl.  on  the 
line  l)etween  Prague  and  Vienna,  in  1853,  but 
more  perfectly  by  Carl  Frischcn,  of  Hanover,  in 
the  following  year.  Other  inventors  followed 
iu  thes.ime  field,  among  them  Thomas  A.  Edison, 
of  New  Jersey,  who  was  led  by  his  experiments 
finally,  in  1874  to  devise  a  system  "which  was 
destined  to  furnish  the  basis  of  the  first  practical 
solution  of  the  curious  and  interesting  problem 
of  (puulruplex  telegraphy." — G.  B.  Prescott,  Elec- 
tririty  and  the  Ehrtric  ftlif/nipfi,  rh.  29-40. 

A.  D.  1831-1872.— Dynamo-Electrical  Ma- 
chines, and  Electric  Motors. — "The  di.scovery 
of  induction  by  Faraday,  in  1831,  gave  rise  to 
the  construction  of  magneto-electro  machines. 
The  first  of  such  machines  that  was  ever  made 
was  probably  a  machine  that  never  came  into 
praciieal  use,  the  description  of  which  was  given 
in  a  letter,  sigiu'd  '  I*.  M.,'  and  directed  to  Fara- 
day, published  in  the  Philosophical  ^fugazine  of 
2nd  August,  1832.  AVe  learn  from  this  descrip- 
tion that  the  essential  i)art8  of  «his  machine  were 
six  horsi'shoe  magnets  attached  to  a  disc,  which 
rotiited  in  front  oi  six  coils  of  wire  wound  on 
bobbin.s."  Sept.  3rd,  1832,  Pixii  constructed  a 
machine  in  which  a  single  horse-slKw  magnet 
was  made  to  rotate  before  tv.o  soft  iron  cores, 
wound  with  wire  In  this  machine  he  introduceu 
the  commutJitor,  an  csst-ntial  element  in  all  uhhI- 
ern  contintious  <urrent  machines.  "Almost  at 
the  same  time,  Ritchie,  Saxtou,  and  Clarke  con- 


structed        'hir  machines.     Clarke's  is  the  best 
known,  i  -  still  popular  in   the  small    and 

portable  '  'al '  machines  so  commonly  sold. 

.  .  .  A  la  T  machine  [was]  constructed  by 
Stohrer  (184.>„  on  the  same  i)lan  as  Clarke's,  but 
w'th  si.\  coils  instead  of  two,  and  three  con? 
jiound  magnets  instead  of  one.  .  .  .  The  machine, 
constructed  by  Nollet  (1849)  and  Shepard  (1856) 
had  still  more  magnets  and  coils.  Shepard's 
machine  was  niv.dirted  by  Van  Maldereu,  and 
was  called  the  Alliance  machine.  .  .  .  Dr.  Wer- 
ner Siemens,  while  considering  how  the  inducing 
elfect  of  the  magnet  can  be  most  thoroughly 
utilised,  and  how  to  arrange  the  coils  in  the  most 
eftlcient  manner  for  this  puri)o.se,  was  led  in  1857 
to  devise  the  cylindrical  armature.  .  .  .  Sinste- 
den  in  1851  pointed  out  that  the  current  of  the 
generator  may  it.seU  be  utili.sed  to  excite  the 
magnetism  of  the  field  magnets.  .  .  .  Wilde  [in 
1863]  carried  out  this  suggestion  by  using  a  small 
steel  permanent  magnet  and  larger  electro  mag- 
nets. .  .  .  The  next  great  improvement  of  these 
machines  arose  from  the  discovery  of  what  may 
be  called  the  dynamo-electric  principle.  This 
principle  may  the  stated  as  follows:  —  For  the 
generation  of  currents  by  magneto-electric  in- 
duction it  is  not  necessary  that  the  machine 
should  be  furnished  with  ]iermanent  magnets; 
the  residual  or  temporary  magnetism  of  soft  iron 
quickly  rotating  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  .  .  . 
In  1867  the  principle  was  clearly  enunciated  and 
used  simultaneously,  but  independently,  by 
Siemens  and  by  Wheatstoue.  ...  It  was  in 
February,  1867,  that  Dr.  C.  W.  Siemens'  clas- 
sical paper  on  the  conversicm  of  dynamical  into 
electrical  energy  without  the  aid  of  permanent 
magnetism  was  read  before  the  Royal  Society. 
Strangely  enough,  the  discovery  of  the  same 
l)rineiple  was  enunciated  at  the  same  meeting  of 
the  Society  by  Sir  Cliarles  Wheatstone.  .  .  . 
The  starting-point  of  a  great  improvement  in 
dynamo-electric  machines,  was  the  discovery  by 
Pacinotti  of  the  ring  armature  ...  in  1860.  .  .  . 
Gramme,  in  1871,  modified  the  ring  armature, 
and  constructed  the  first  machine,  in  which  he 
made  use  of  the  Gramme  ring  and  the  dynamic 
principle.  In  1872,  Ilefner-Alteueck,  of  the 
firm  of  Siemens  and  Ilalske,  constructed  a  ma- 
chine in  which  the  Gramme  ring  is  replaced  by 
a  drum  armature,  that  is  to  say,  by  a  cylinder 
round  which  wire  is  wound.  .  .  .Either  the 
Pacinotti-Granune  ring  armature,  or  the  Hefner- 
Alteneck  drum  armature,  is  now  adopted  by 
nearly  all  constructors  of  dynamo-electric  ma- 
chines, the  parts  varying  of  course  iu  minor  de- 
tails." The  history  of  the  dynamo  since  has 
been  one  of  a  gradual  perfection  of  parts,  result- 
ing iu  the  production  of  a  great  number  of  types, 
which  can  not  here  even  be  mentioned. — A.  R. 
von  Urbanitzky,  Electricity  in  the  Service  of  Man, 
pp.  227-243.— S.  P.  Thomjison,  Dynamo  Electrical 
Machincit. —  Electric  Motors. — "It  has  been 
known  for  forty  years  that  every  form  of  elec- 
tric motor  which  operated  on  the  principle  of 
mutual  mechanical  force  between  a  magnet  and 
a  conducting  wire  or  coil  could  also  be  made  to 
act  as  a  genenitor  of  induced  currents  by  the  re- 
verse operation  of  producing  the  mot'oiiinechan- 
icall^v.  And  when,  starting  from  the  researches 
of  Siemens,  Wilde,  Nollet,  Holmes  and  Gramme, 
the  modem  forms  of  magneto-electric  and  dyna- 
mo-electric machines  began  to  come  into  com- 
mercial use,  it  was  discovered  that  any  one  of 
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the  modern  machines  designed  as  a  fienerntor  of 
currents  constituted  a  far  more  efllcient  electric 
motor  than  any  of  tlie  prevljus  forms  whicli  had 
been  designed  specially  as  motors.  It  required 
no  new  discovery  of  the  law  of  reversibility  to 
enable  the  electrician  to  understand  this;  but  to 
convince  the  world  retivured  actual  experiment." 
— A.  Guillemin,  Electricity  and  Maf/iietium,  pt.  2, 
ch.  10,  sect.  3. 

A,  D.  1835-1889.— The  Electric  Railway.— 
"Thomas  Davenport,  a  poor  blacksmith  of  Bran- 
don, Vt.,  constructed  what  might  be  termed  the 
lii-st  electric  railwav.  The  invention  was  cruile 
and  of  little  practical  value,  but  the  idea  was 
there.  In  183o  he  exhibited  in  Springfield,  Mass. , 
a  small  model  electric  engine  running  upon  a 
circular  track,  the  circuit  being  fumi.shed  by  pri- 
mary batteries  carried  in  the  car.  Three  years 
later,  Robert  Davidson,  of  Aberdeen,  Scotland, 
began  his  experiments  in  this  direction.  ...  He 
constructed  quite  a  powerful  motor,  which  was 
mounted  upon  a  truck.  Forty  battery  cells,  car- 
ried on  the  car,  furnished  power  to  propel  the 
motor.  Tile  battery  elements  were  composed  of 
amalgamated  zinc  and  iron  plates,  the  exciting 
liquid  being  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  This  locomo- 
tive was  run  successfully  on  several  steam  rail- 
roads in  Scotland,  the  speed  attained  was  four 
miles  an  hour,  but  this  machine  was  afterwards 
destroyed  by  some  malicious  person  or  persons 
while  it  was  being  taken  home  to  Aberdeen.  In 
1849  Moses  Farmer  exhibited  an  electric  engine 
■which  drew  a  small  car  containing  two  persons. 
In  1851,  Dr.  Charles  Grafton  Page,  of  Salem, 
Ma.s.s.,  perfected  an  electric  engine  of  consider- 
able power.  On  April  29  of  that  year  the  engine 
was  attached  to  a  car  and  a  trip  was  made  from 
Washington  to  Bladensburg,  over  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad  track.  The  highest  speed  at- 
tained was  nineteen  miles  an  hour.  The  electric 
power  was  furnished  by  one  hundred  Grove  cells 
carried  on  the  engine.  .  .  .  The  same  year, 
Thomas  Hall,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  built  a  small 
electric  locomotive  called  the  Volta.  The  current 
was  furnished  by  two  Grove  battery  cells  which 
were  conducted  to  the  rails,  thence  through  the 
wheels  of  the  locomotive  to  the  motor.  This  was 
the  first  instance  of  the  current  being  supplied 
to  the  motor  on  a  locomotive  from  a  stationary 
source.  It  was  exhibited  at  the  Charitable  Me- 
chanics fair  by  him  in  1860.  .  .  .  In  1879,  Messrs. 
Siemen  nnd  Ilalske,  of  Berlin,  constructed  and 
operated  an  electric  railway  at  the  Industrial  Ex- 
position. A  third  rail  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  two  outer  rails,  supplied  the  current,  which 
was  taken  up  into  the  motor  through  a  slid- 
ing contact  under  the  locomotive.  ...  In  1880 
Thomas  A.  Edison  constructed  an  experimental 
road  near  his  laboratory  in  Menlo  Park,  N.  J. 
The  power  from  the  locomotive  was  transferred 
to  the  car  by  belts  running  to  and  from  the  shafts 
of  each.  The  current  was  taken  from  and  re- 
turned through  the  rails.  Early  in  the  year  of 
1881  the  Lichterfelde,  Germany,  electric  railway 
was  put  into  operation.  It  is  a  third  rail  system 
and  is  still  running  at  the  present  time.  This 
may  be  said  to  be  the  first  commercial  electric 
railway  constructed.  In  1883  the  Daft  Electric 
Co.  equipped  and  operated  quite  successfully  an 
electric  system  on  the  Saratoga  &  Mt.  AIcGregor 
Railroad,  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y.  During  the  next 
five  or  six  years  numerous  electric  railroads, 
more  or  less  experimental,  were  built.     ' '  Octo- 


ber 31,  1888,  the  Council  Bluffs  «fe  Omaha  Rail- 
way and  Bridge  Co.  was  first  operated  by  elec- 
tricity, they  using  the  Thomson-Houston  sys- 
tem. The  same  year  the  Thomson-Houston  Co. 
criuipped  the  Highland  Division  of  the  Lynn  ic 
Boston  Horse  Itailway  at  Lynn,  Ma.ss.  Horse 
railways  now  begi.n  to  be  equipind  with  elcctric- 
itv  all  over  the  world,  and  esjieciallv  in  the 
United  States.  In  February,  1889,  the  Thomson- 
Houston  jlCleetric  Co.  had  e(iuippe(l  the  line  from 
Bowdoin  Scpiare,  IJoston,  to  Harvard  S(|U!ire, 
Cambridge,  of  the  West  End  Raihv.-iy  witli  elec- 
tricity and  operated  twenty  ears,  since  which  time 
it  has  increased  its  electrical  apparatus,  until  now 
it  is  the  largest  electric  railway  line  in  the  world. " 
— E.    Trevert,    Electric    liailiray    Engineering, 

f!])]).  A. 

A.  D.  1841-1880.— The  Incandescent  Elec- 
tric Light. — "While  the  arc  lamp  is  well  adajited 
for  lighting  large  areas  requiring  a  powerful, 
diffused  light,  similar  to  sunlight,  and  hence  is 
suitable  for  outdoor  illumination,  and  for  work- 
shops, stores,  public  buildings,  and  factories, 
especially  those  where  colored  fabrics  are  pro- 
duced, its  use  in  ordinary  dwellings,  or  for  a 
desk  light  in  oflices,  is  impractical,  a  softer, 
steadier,  and  more  economical  light  being  re- 
cjuired.  Various  attempts  to  modify  the  arc- 
light  by  combining  it  with  the  incandescent  were 
made  in  the  earlier  stages  of  electric  lighting. 
.  .  .  The  first  strictly  incandescent  lamp  was  in- 
vented in  1841  by  Frederick  de  Jlolyens  of  Chel- 
tenham, England,  and  was  constructed  on  the 
simple  principle  of  the  incandescence  produced 
by  the  high  resistance  of  a  platinum  wire  to  the 
passage  of  the  electric  current.  In  1849  Petrie 
employed  iridium  for  the  same  purpose,  also 
alloys  of  iridium  and  platinum,  and  iridium  and 
carbon.  In  1845  J.  W.  Starr  of  Cincinnati  first 
proposed  the  use  of  carbon,  and,  associated  with 
King,  his  English  agent,  prtxlueed,  through  the 
financial  aid  of  the  philanthropist  Peabody,  an 
incandescent  lamp.  ...  In  all  these  early  ex- 
periments, the  battery  was  the  source  of  electric 
supply;  and  the  comparatively  small  current  re- 
quired for  the  incandescent  light  as  compared 
with  that  re(iuired  for  the  arc  light,  was  an  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  former.  .  .  .  Still,  no  sub- 
stantial progress  was  made  with  either  system 
till  the  inventi(m  of  the  dynamo  resulted  in  the 
practical  development  of  both  systems,  that  of 
the  incandescent  following  that  of  the  arc.  Among 
the  first  to  make  incandescent  lighting  a  prac- 
tical success  were  Sawyer  and  IMan  of  New  York, 
and  Edison.  For  a  long  time,  Edison  experi- 
mented with  platinum,  using  fine  platinum  wire 
coiled  into  a  spiral,  so  as  to  concentrate  the  heat, 
and  produce  incandescence;  the  same  current 
producing  only  a  red  heat  when  the  wire,  whether 
of  i)latinum  or  other  metal,  is  stretched  out.  .  .  . 
Failing  to  obtain  .satisfactory  results  from  i)lati- 
nuin,  Edison  *unicd  his  attention  to  carbon,  the 
superioritj'  of  which  as  an  incandescent  illumin- 
ant  had  already  been  demonstrated;  but  its 
rapid  consumption,  as  shown  by  the  Reynier 
and  similar  lamps,  being  unfavorable  to  its  use 
as  compared  with  the  durability  of  platinum  and 
iridium,  the  problem  was,  to  secure  the  8Ui)erior 
illumination  of  th_'  carlxm,  and  reduce  or  pre- 
vent its  consumption.  As  this  consumption  was 
due  chiefly  to  oxidation,  it  was  questionable 
whether  the  superior  illumination  were  not  due 
to  the  same  cause,  and  whether,  if  the  carbon 
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wore  inclosed  in  a  jflnss  globo.  from  which  oxy- 
gen was  iliminiitcd,  the  sunn-  illumimition  could 
In-  obtained.  Anotlur  (lilliculty  of  (miuhI  ning- 
nitiiile  was  to  obtain  a  8utlici«ntly  perfect  va- 
cuum, and  maintain  it  in  a  hcrnutieally  sealed 
glolie  incliisinjr  the  carlton,  and  at  the  same  time 
maintain  electric  connection  with  the  generator 
through  tli'-  gla.ss  by  a  metal  conductor,  subject 
to  expansion  and  contraction  different  from  that 
of  the  glass,  by  tin  change  of  temperature  due 
to  till-  i>as.sag<-  of  the  electric  current.  Sawyer 
and  Man  attcii)i)ted  to  solve  this  problem  by  fill- 
ing tiie  globe  with  nitrogen,  thus  preventing 
combustion  by  eliminating  the  o.\ygcn.  .  .  .  The 
results  obtained  by  this  metluKi,  which  at  one 
time  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention,  were 
not  sullicicntly  satisfactory  to  become  practical; 
and  Edison  and  others  gave  their  preference  to 
!lu'  vacuum  method,  and  sought  to  overcome  the 
difhculties  connected  with  it.  The  invention  of 
the  mercurial  air  pump,  with  its  subsequent  im- 
provements, nuide  it  possible  to  obtain  a  suf- 
ficiently perfect  vacuum,  and  the  difliculty  of 
intrcMlilcing  the  current  into  the  interior  of  the 
globe  was  overcome  by  imbedding  a  tine  plati- 
num wire  in  the  glass,  connecting  the  inclosed 
carbon  with  the  external  circuit;  the  expansion 
and  contraction  of  the  platinum  not  differing 
sutHciently  from  that  of  the  glass,  in  so  line  a 
win',  as  to  impair  'he  vacutim.  .  .  .  The  car- 
bons made  by  Edison  under  his  first  patent  in 
■iH79,  were  obtained  from  brown  paper  or  card- 
board. .  .  .  They  were  very  fragile  and  short- 
lived, and  consequently  were  soon  abandoned. 
In  1880  he  patented  the  process  which,  with 
some  modifications,  he  still  adheres  to.  In  this 
process  he  uses  tllamoiis  of  bamboo,  which  are 
taken  fnim  the  interior,  libious  portion  of  the 
plant.'" — P.  Atkitson,  Ekvitntu  of  Electric  Light- 
inif,  cfi.  8. 

A.  D,  1854-1866.— The  Atlantic  Cable.— 
"  <."yn  i  Field  .  .  .  established  a  company  in 
America  (in  18.")4),  which  .  .  .  obtained  the  right 
of  landing  cables  in  Newfoundland  for  fifty  years. 
Soundings  were  made  in  1856  between  Ireland 
and  Newfoundland,  showing  a  maximum  depth 
of  4,4(K)  metres.  Having  sticceeded  after  several 
attempts  in  laying  a  cable  between  Nova  Scotia 
and  Newfoundland,  Field  founded  the  Atlantic 
Telegraph  Company  in  England.  .  .  .  The  length 
of  the  .  .  .  cable  [used]  was  4,000  kilometres, 
and  was  carried  by  the  two  ships  Agamemnon 
and  Niagara.  The  distance  between  the  two  sta- 
tions on  the  coasts  was  2,640  kilometres.  The 
laying  of  the  cable  commenced  on  the  7th  of 
August,  1857,  at  Valentia  (Ireland);  on  the  third 
day  the  cable  broke  at  a  depth  of  3,660  metres.and 
the  exi>editiou  had  to  return.  A  second  expedi- 
tion was  sent  in  1858;  the  two  ships  met  each 
other  half  way,  the  ends  of  the  cable  were  joined, 
and  the  lowering  of  it  commenced  in  both  direc- 
tions; 141)  kilometres  were  thus  lowered,  when  a 
fault  in  the  cable  was  discovered.  It  had,  there- 
fore, to  be  brought  on  board  again,  and  was  broken 
during  the  process.  After  it  had  been  repaired, 
and  wiieii  476  kilometres  had  been  already  laid, 
another  fault  wits  discovered,  which  caused 
another  breakage;  this  time  it  was  impossible  to 
repair  it,  and  the  expedition  was  again  unsuccess- 
ful, and  had  to  return.  In  spite  cif  the  repeated 
failures,  two  ships  were  again  sent  out  in  tl"; 
same  year,  and  this  time  one  end  of  the  ca'  ic 
was  landed  in  Ireland,  and  the  other  at  New- 


fotmdland.  The  length  of  the  sunk  cable  was 
3,745  kilometres.  Field's  first  telegram  was  sent 
on  the  7th  of  August,  from  America  to  Ireland. 
The  insulation  of  the  cable,  however,  became 
more  defective  every  day,  and  failed  altogether 
on  the  1st  of  September.  From  the  experience 
obtained,  it  was  concluded  that  it  was  possible 
to  lay  a  trans-Atlantic  cable,  and  the  company, 
after  consulting  a  number  of  professional  men, 
again  set  to  work.  .  .  .  The  Great  Ea.stcrn  was 
employed  in  laying  this  cable.  This  shij),  which 
is  21 1  metres  long,  25  metres  broad,  and  16  metres 
in  height,  carried  a  crew  of  500  men,  of  which 
120  were  electricians  and  engineers,  179  mechan- 
ics and  stokers,  and  115  sailors.  The  manage- 
ment of  all  affairs  relating  to  the  laying  of  the 
cable  was  entrusted  to  Canning.  The  coast  cable 
was  laid  on  the  21st  of  July,  and  the  end  of  it 
was  connected  witli  the  Atlantic  cable  on  the  28rd. 
After  1,326  kilometres  had  been  laid,  a  fault  was 
discovered,  an  iron  w  ire  was  found  stuck  right 
"xross  the  cable,  and  Canning  considered  the  mis- 
chief to  have  been  done  with  a  malevolent  pur- 
pose. On  the  2nd  of  August,  2,196  kilometres 
of  cable  were  sunk,  when  another  fault  was  dis- 
covered. While  the  cable  was  being  repaired  it 
broke,  and  attemjits  to  recover  it  at  the  time  were 
all  unsuccessful ;  in  consequence  of  this  the  Great 
Eastern  had  to  return  without  having  completed 
the  task.  A  new  company,  the  Anglo-American 
Telegraph  Company,  was  formed  in  1866,  and  at 
once  entrusted  Messrs.  Glass,  Elliott  and  Com- 
pany with  the  construction  of  a  new  cable  of 
3,000  kilometres.  Different  arrangements  were 
made  for  the  outer  envelope  of  the  cable,  and 
the  Great  Eastern  was  once  more  e({uipped  to 
give  effect  to  the  experiments  which  had  just 
been  made.  The  new  expedition  was  not  only 
to  lay  a  new  cable,  but  also  to  take  up  the  end  of 
the  old  one,  and  join  it  to  a  new  piece,  and  thus 
obtain  a  second  telegraph  line.  The  sinking  again 
commenced  in  Ireland  on  the  13th  of  July,  1866, 
and  it  was  finished  on  the  27th.  On  the  4th  of 
August,  1866,  the  Trans-Atlantic  Telegraph  Line 
was  declared  open." — A.  R.  von  Lrbanitzky, 
Ekctricity  in  the  Service  of  Man,  pp.  767-768. 

A.  D.  1876-1892.— The  Telephone.— "The 
first  and  simplest  of  all  nuignetic  telephones  is  the 
Bell  Telephone. "  In  "the  first  form  of  this  instru- 
ment, constructed  by  Professor  Graham  Bell,  in 
1876  ...  a  harp  of  steel  rods  was  attached  to  the 
poles  of  a  jiermanent  magnet.  .  .  .  When  we  sing 
into  a  piano,  certain  of  the  strings  of  the  instru- 
ment are  .set  in  vibration  sympathetically  by  the 
action  of  the  voice  with  different  degrees  of 
amplitude,  and  a  sound,  which  is  an  approxima- 
tion to  the  vowel  uttered,  is  pro<luce(l  from  the 
piano.  Theory  shows  that,  had  the  piano  a 
much  larger  number  of  strings  to  the  octave,  the 
vowel  sounds  would  be  perfectly  reproduced. 
It  was  upon  this  principle  that  Bell  constructed 
his  first  telephone.  The  expense  of  constructing 
such  an  apparatus,  however,  deterred  Bell  from 
making  the  attempt,  and  he  sought  to  simplify 
the  apparatus  before  proceeding  "irther  in  this 
direction.  After  many  experiments  with  more 
or  less  unsatisfactory  results,  he  constructed  the 
instrument  .  .  .  which  he  exhibited  at  Philadel- 
phia in  1876.  In  this  apparatus,  the  transmitter 
was  formed  by  an  electromagnet,  through  which 
a  current  flowed,  and  a  membrane,  made  of  gold- 
beater's skin,  on  which  was  placed  as  a  sort  of 
armature,    a    piece    of   soft   iroii,   •whic'a  thus 
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vibrated  in  front  of  tlie  electromagnet  when  tlie 
membrane  was  tlirown  into  sonorous  vibration. 
...  It  is  (juite  clear  that  when  we  speak  into  a 
Bell  transmitter  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
energy  of  the  sonorous  vibrations  of  the  voice 
can  be  converted  into  electric  currents,  and  that 
these  currents  must  be  extremely  weak.  Edison 
applied  himself  to  discover  some  means  by 
which  he  could  increase  the  strength  of  these  cur- 
rents. Elisha  Gray  had  proposed  to  use  the  varia- 
tion of  resistance  of  a  tine  platinum  wire  attached 
to  a  diaphragm  dipping  into  water,  and  hoped 
that  the  variation  of  extent  of  surface  in  contact 
would  so  vary  the  strength  of  current  as  to  re- 
prwluce  sonorous  vibrations;  but  there  is  no 
recf-rd  of  this  experiment  having  been  tried. 
Edison  proposed  to  utilise  the  fact  that  the  resist- 
ance of  carbon  varied  under  pressure.  lie  had 
independently  discovered  this  peculiarity  of  car- 
bon, but  it  had  been  previously  described  by 
Du  Moncel.  .  .  .  The  first  carbon  transmitter  was 
constructed  in  1878  by  Edison." — W.  H.  Precce, 
and  J.  3Iaier,  T/ie  Telephone,  ch.  3-4. — In  a  pam- 
phlet distributed  at  the  Columbian  Exposition, 
Chicago,  1893,  entitled  "  ExJdbit  of  the  American 
Bell  Telephone  Co.,"  the  following  statements  are 
made:  "At  the  Centennial  Exposition,  in  Phila- 
delphia, in  1876,  was  given  the  first  general  pub- 
lic exhibition  of  the  telephone  by  its  inventor, 
Alexander  Graham  Bell.  To-day,  seventeen  years 
later,  more  than  half  a  million  instrnmcnts  are  in 
daily  use  in  the  United  States  alont,  six  hundred 
million  talks  by  telephone  are  held  every  year,  and 
the  htmian  voice  is  carried  over  a  distance  of  twelve 
hundred  miles  without  loss  of  sound  or  syllable. 
The  first  use  of  the  telephone  for  business  pur- 
poses was  over  a  single  wire  connecting  only  two 
telephones.  At  once  the  need  of  general  inter- 
communication made  itself  felt.  In  the  cities 
and  larger  towns  exchanges  were  established  and 
all  the  subscribers  to  any  one  exchange  were 
enabled  to  talk  to  one  another  through  a  central 
oftlce.  Means  were  then  devised  to  connect  two 
or  more  exchanges  by  trunk  lines,  thus  affording 
means  of  communication  between  all  the  sub- 
scribers of  all  the  exchanges  so  connected.  This 
work  has  been  pushed  forward  until  now  have 
been  gathered  into  what  may  be  termed  one 
great  exchange  all  the  important  cities  from 
Augusta  on  the  east  to  Milwaukee  on  the  west, 
and  from  Burlington  and  Buffalo  on  the  north  to 
Washington  on  the  south,  bringing  more  than 
one  half  the  people  of  this  country  and  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  the  business  interests,  within 
talking  distance  of  one  another.  .  .  .  The  lines 
which  connect  Chicago  with  Boston,  via  New 
York,  are  of  copper  wire  of  extra  size.  It  is 
about  one  sixth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
weighs  435  pounds  to  the  mile.  Hence  each  cir- 
cuit contains  1.044,000  pounds  of  copper.  .  .  . 
In  the  United  States  there  are  over  a  quarter  of  a 
million  exchange  subscribers,  and  .  .  .  these  make 
use  of  the  tel/?phone  to  carry  on  600,000,000  con- 
versations annually.  There  is  hardly  a  city  or 
town  of  5,000  inhabitants  that  has  not  its  Tele- 
phone Exchange,  and  these  are  so  knit  together 
by  connecting  lines  that  intercommunication  is 
constant."  The  number  of  telephones  in  use  In 
the  United  States,  on  the  2()th  of  December  in 
each  year  since  the  first  introduction,  is  given  as 
follows:  1877,  5.187;  1878,  17,567;  187rf,  52,517; 
1880,  133,380;  1881,  180,592;  1882,  237,728;  1883, 
298,580;  1884,  325,574;  1885,  830,040;  1886.  853,- 


518;  1887,380,277;  1888,  411,511;  1889,444,861; 
1890,  483,790;  1891,  512.407;  1892,  552,720. 


ELEPHANT,  Order  of  the.— A  Danish  order 
of  knighthood  instituted  in  1093  by  King  Chris- 
tian V. 

ELEPHANTINE.  See  Egypt:  The  Old 
E.MriHK  Axi>  TiiK  Middle  Empiue. 

ELEUSINIAN  MYSTERIES,  The.— 
Among  the  ancient  Greeks,  "  the  mysteries  were 
a  source  of  faifi  and  hope  to  the  initiated,  as  are 
the  churches  of  modern  times.  Secret  doctrines, 
regarded  as  holy,  and  to  be  kept  with  inviolable 
fidelity,  were  handed  down  in  these  brother- 
hoods, and  no  doubt  were  fondly  believed  to 
contain  a  saving  grace  by  those  who  were  ad- 
mitted, amidst  solemn  and  imposing  rites,  under 
thv;  veil  of  nndnlght,  to  hear  the  tenets  of  the 
ancient  faith,  and  the  promises  of  blessings  to 
come  to  those  who,  with  sincerity  of  heart  and 
pious  trust,  took  the  obligations  upon  them. 
The  Eleusinian  mysteries  were  the  most  impos- 
ing and  venerable.  Their  origin  extended  back 
into  a  mythical  antiquity,  and  they  were  among 
the  few  forms  of  Greek  worship  which  were 
under  the  superintendence  of  hereditary  priest- 
hoods. Thirlwall  thinks  that  '  they  were  the  re- 
mains of  a  worship  which  preceded  the  rise  of 
the  Hellenic  mythology  and  its  attendant  rites, 
grounded  on  a  view  of  Nature  less  fanciful,  more 
earnest,  and  better  fitted  to  awaken  both  philo- 
sophical thought  and  religious  feeling.'  This  con- 
clusion is  still  further  confirmed  by  the  moral 
and  religious  tone  of  the  poets, —  such  as  ^Eschy- 
lus, —  whose  ideas  on  justice,  sin  and  retribution 
are  as  solemn  and  elevated  as  those  of  a  Hebrew 
prophet.  The  secrets,  whatever  they  were,  were 
never  revealed  in  express  terms;  but  Lsocratea 
uses  some  remarkable  expressions,  when  speak- 
ing of  their  importance  to  the  condition  of  man. 
'Those  who  are  initiated,'  says  he  'entertain 
sweeter  hopes  of  eternal  life';  and  how  could 
this  be  the  case,  unless  there  were  imparted  at 
Eleusis  the  doctrine  of  eternal  life,  and  some 
idea  of  its  state  and  circumstances  more  compati- 
ble with  an  elevated  conception  of  the  Deity  and 
of  the  human  soul  than  the  vague  and  shadowy 
images  which  haunted  the  popular  mind.  The 
Eleusinian  communion  embraced  the  most  emi- 
nent men  from  every  part  of  Greece, —  statesmen, 
poets,  philosophers,  and  generals;  and  when 
Greece  became  a  part  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the 
greatest  minds  of  Rome  drew  instruction  and 
consolation  from  its  doctrines.  The  ceremonies 
of  initiation — which  took  place  every  year  in  the 
early  avitunm,  a  beautiful  season  in  Attica —  were 
a  splendid  ritual,  attracting  visitors  from  every 
jiart  of  the  world.  The  processions  moving  from 
Athens  to  f^leusis  over  the  Sacred  Way,  some- 
times numbered  twenty  or  thirty  thousiind  peo- 
ple, and  the  exciting  scenes  were  well  calculated 
to  leave  a  durable  impression  on  susceptible 
nuiids.  .  .  .  The  formula  of  the  dismissal,  after 
the  initiation  was  over,  consisted  in  the  mysteri- 
ous wonls  '  konx,'  '  ompax ' ;  and  this  is  the  only 
Eleusinian  secret  that  hns  illuminated  the  world 
from  the  recesses  of  the  temple  of  Demeter  and 
Persephone.  But  it  is  a  striking  illustration  of 
the  value  attached  to  these  rites  and  doctrines, 
that,  in  moments  of  extrcmest  peril  —  as  of  im- 
pending shipwreck,  or  massacre  by  a  victorious 
enemy, —  men  asked  one  another,  '  Are  you  in- 
itiated ? '  as  if  this  were  the  anchor  of  their  hoi)es 
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for  another  life."— C.  C.  Felton,  Grecrt;  Ancient 
and  Mixhrit,  c.  2,  Urt.  10.—"  TheEli'u^iiii.in  iiys- 
U-rifSfontiiiiii'd  to  lie  <cl('l)rutO(I  (itiriiig  the  wliolo 
of  the  Hccoti.l  lialf  of  the  fotirtli  century,  till  they 
were  jmt  an  end  to  hy  the  destruction  of  the  tem- 
ple Ht  Kleusis,  and  Ity  the  devastation  of  Greece 
HI  the  invnsionof  the"  Goths  under  .Marie  in  'A'dTt" 
(sec  (toTiiH:  A.  D.  .'JO.")).— W.  Smith.  Sotc  to  Gib- 
boii'n  Jtfrlinc  niiil  Fill/  "f  the  llmmin  Empire,  cJi.  LM. 

Ai.so  'n:  I{.  IJrown.  TVc  (Ireiit  Dioin/niak  Myth, 
ch.  «,  met.  2.— J.  J.  I.  von  Dollinger,  The  Gentile 
mill  the  .hir.  hk.  3  (r.  1),— See.  also,  Ei.Kfsis. 

ELEUSIS.— Kleusis  was  orif,'inally  one  of 
the  twelve  confederate  townshijis  into  which 
Attica  was  siiifl  to  have  been  divided  before  the 
time  of  Theseus.  It  "  was  advantaj,'eou.sly  situ- 
ated [about  fourteen  miles  N.  W.  of  Athen.s]  on 
n  heijrht,  at  a  small  distance  fnmi  the  shore  of 
an  extensive  bay,  to  which  there  is  access  only 
through  narrow  channels,  at  the  two  extremities 
of  the  island  of  Salamjs:  its  po.sititm  was  import- 
ant, as  commanding  the  shortest  and  most  level 
route  by  hind  from  Athensto  the  Isthmus  by  the 
pass  which  leads  at  the  foot  of  ilouut  Cerata 
along  the  shore  to  ilcgara.  .  .  .  Eleusis  was 
built  at  the  eastern  end  of  a  low  rocky  hill,  which 
lies  parallel  to  the  sea-shore.  .  .  .  The  eastern 
extrenuty  of  the  hill  was  levelled  artilicially  for 
the  reception  of  the  Hierum  of  Ceres  and  the 
other  sacred  buildings.  Above  these  are  the 
traces  of  an  Acropolis.  A  triangular  space  of 
about  .VK)  yards  each  side,  lying  between  the  hill 
and  the  shore,  was  occupied  by  the  town  of 
Eleusis.  .  .  .  To  those  who  approached  Eleusis 
from  Athens,  the  sacred  buildings  standing  on 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  height  concealed  the 
greater  part  of  the  town,  and  on  a  nearer  ap- 
proach jiresented  a  succession  of  magniflcent  ob- 
jects, well  calcidated  to  heighten  the  solemn 
grandeur  of  the  ceremonies  and  the  awe  and  rev- 
erence of  the  Mystiu  in  their  initiation.  ...  In 
the  plurality  of  enclosures,  in  the  niagniflcence 
of  the  pyla;  or  gateways,  in  the  ab.sence  of  any 
general  .synunetry  of  plan,  in  the  small  auxiliary 
temples,  we  recognize  a  great  resemblance  be- 
tween the  sacred  buildings  of  Eleusis  and  the 
Egyi)tian  Hiera  of  Thebes  and  Philie.  And  this 
rest  inblance  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  De- 
meter  of  Attica  was  the  Isis  of  Egypt.  We  can- 
not suppose,  however,  that  the  plan  of  all  these 
buildings  was  even  thought  of  when  the  worship 
of  teres  was  established  at  Eleusis.  They  were 
the  progressive  creation  of  successive  ages.  .  .  . 
Under  the  Roman  Empire  ...  it  was  fashion- 
able among  the  higher  order  of  Romans  to  pass 
some  time  at  Athens  in  the  study  of  philosophy 
and  to  be  initiated  in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries. 
Hence  Eleusis  In-eame  at  that  time  one  of  the 
most  frequented  places  in  Greece ;  and  perhaps 
it  was  never  .so  populous  as  mider  the  emperors 
of  the  first  two  centuries  of  o\ir  a'ra.  During  the 
two  following  centuries,  its  mysteries  were  the 
chief  support  of  declining  polytheism,  and  almost 
the  only  n'niainingbond  of  national  union  among 
the  Gn'cks;  but  at  length  the  destructive  visit  of 
the  (Joths  in  the  year  ;{!)0,  the  extinction  of 
paganism  and  the  ruin  of  maritime  commerce, 
left  Eleusis  deprived  of  every  source  of  pros- 
perity, except  those  which  are  inseparable  from 
Ls  fertile  plain,  its  noble  bay,  and  its  position  on 
the  road  from  Attica  to  the  Isthmus.  .  .  .  The 
village  still  preserves  the  ancient  name,  no  further 
alteretl  than  is  customary  in  Romaic  conver- 


sions."- W.  yi.    Leake,   Topinjraphy  of  Athens, 
T.  2:    The  Demi,  xect.  5. 

ELGIN,  Lord. — The  Indian  administration 
of.     SeelM>i.\:  A.  D.  18()2-lST(i. 

ELIS. —  Elis  was  an  ancient  Greek  state, 
occupying  the  country  on  the  western  coast  of 
Peloponnesus,  aiijoining  Arcadia,  and  between 
Mes.'^enia  at  the  south  and  Achaia  on  the  north. 
It  was  noted  for  the  fertility  of  its  soil  and  the 
rich  yield  of  its  tisheries.  But  Elis  owed  greater 
importance  to  the  inclusion  within  its  territory 
of  the  sacred  ground  of  Olympia,  where  the  cele- 
bration of  the  most  famous  festival  of  Zeus  came 
to  be  established  at  an  early  time.  The  Elians 
had  acipured  Olympia  by  conciuest  of  the  city 
and  territory  of  Pisa,  to  wliich  it  originally  be- 
longed, and  the  presidency  of  the  Olympic  games 
was  always  disputed  with  them  by  the  latter. 
Elis  was  the  close  ally  of  Sparta  down  to  the  year 
B.  C.  421,  when  a  bitter  quarrel  arose  between 
them,  and  Elis  suffered  heavilv  in  the  wars 
which  ensued.  It  was  afterwards  at  war  with 
the  Arcadians,  and  joined  the  ^Etolian  League 
against  the  Achuian  League.  The  city  of  Elis 
was  one  of  the  most  splendid  in  Greece ;  but  little 
now  remains,  even  of  ruins,  to  indicate  its  de- 
parted glories.     See,  also,  Olympic  Qamks. 

ELISII,  The.     See  Lygfans. 

ELIZABETH,   Czarina  of   Russia,  A.  D. 

1741-1761 Elizabeth,   Queen  of  Bohemia, 

and  the   Thirty  Years  War.     See  Gkiimany; 
A.   I).    1018-1620;    1020;    1621-1623;   1631-1632, 

and   1648 Elizabeth,   Queen    of   England, 

A.  I).  1508-1003 Elizabeth  Farnese,  Queen 

of  Spain.     See  Italy:  A.    D.    1715-1735;  and 
Spain:  A.  D.  1713-1725,  and  1726-1731. 

ELIZABETH,  N.  J.— The  first  settlement 
of.     See  New  Jkksey:  A.  D.  1064-1067. 

ELK  HORN,  OR  PEA  RIDGE,  Battle  of. 
See  United  States  of  A.m.  :  A.  D.  1862  (Janu- 
auy — Maucii  :  Missouri— Akkansas), 

ELKWATER,  OR  CHEAT  SUMMIT, 
Battle  of.  See  United  States  of  A.m.  :  A.  D. 
1801  (AforsT— Decembek:  West  Virginia). 

ELLANDUM,  Battle  of.— Decisive  victory 
of  Ecgberht,  the  West  Saxon  king,  over  the 
Mercians,  A.  D.  823. 

ELLEBRI,  The.  See  Ireland,  Tribes  op 
Early  Celtic  inhabitants. 

ELLENBOROUGH,  Lord,  The  Indian  ad- 
ministration of.     See  India:  A.  D.  1836-1845. 

ELLSWORTH,  Colonel,  The  death  of. 
See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1861  (May: 
Virginia). 

ELMET. — A  small  kingdom  of  the  Britona 
which  was  swallowed  up  in  the  English  king- 
dom of  Northumbria  early  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury. It  answered,  roughly  speaking,  to  the 
present  West-Riding  of  Yorkshire.  .  .  .  Leeds 
' '  preserves  the  name  of  Loidis,  by  which  Elmet 
seems  also  to  have  been  known. " — J.  R.  Green, 
The  Miikiurf  of  Eng.,  p.  254.  # 

ELMIRA,  N.  Y.  (then  Newtown).— Gen. 
Sullivan's  Battle  with  the  Senecas.  See 
United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1779  (August — 
September). 

ELSASS.    See  Alsace. 

ELTEKEH,  Battle  of. — A  victory  won  by 
the  Assyrian,  Sennacherib,  over  the  Egyptians, 
before  the  disaster  befel  his  army  which  is 
related  in  2  Kings  xix.  35.  Sennacherib's  own 
account  of  the  battle  has  been  found  among  the 
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Assyrian    reconls. — A.   II.  Sayce,   Fre»h   Light 
from  the  Ancient  Monumcntii,  c/t.  6. 

ELUSATES,  The.    See  Aquitaine,  Tribkb 

OF  .VNTIENT. 

ELVIRA,  Battle  of  (1319).  SeeSvALV:  A.  D. 
137;J-146(t. 

ELY,  The  Camp  of  Refuge  at.  See  Eng- 
land: A.  I).  1()«9-1071. 

ELYMAIS.     SceELA.\r. 

ELYMEIA.     Stf  Macedonia. 

ELYMIANS,  The.    See  Sicily:  Eakly  in- 

nAUITANTS. 

ELYSIAN  FIELDS.    See  Canauy  Islands. 

ELZEVIRS.  See  Pkinting:  A.  D.  1617- 
1080. 

EMANCIPATION,  Catholic.  See  Ireland: 
A.  1).  isil-ism 

EMANCIPATION^  Compensated ;  Pro- 
posal of  President  Lincoln.  Sec  United 
States  ok  Am.  :  A.  1).  18()2  (Mauch). 

EMANCIPATION,  Prussian  Edict  of.  See 
Gkk.maxy:  a.  I).  1807-1808. 

EMANCIPATION  PROCLAMATIONS, 
President  Lincoln's.  See  United  States  ok 
Am.  :  A.  D.  1863  (Septe.mber),  and  1863  (Janu- 
ary). 

EMANUEL,  King  of  Portugal,  A.  D.  149.1- 

1521 Emanuel  Philibert,  Duke   of  Savoy, 

A.  I).  ir)r)3-irj8(). 

EMBARGO  OF  1807,  The  American.  See 
United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1804-1809,  and 
1808. 

EMERICH,  King  of  Hungary,  A.  D.  1196- 
1204. 

EMERITA  AUGUSTA.  — A  colony  of 
Roman  veterans  settled  iu  Spain,  B.  C.  27,  by  the 
emperor  Augustus.  It  is  identified  with  modern 
Merida,  in  Estremadura. — C.  Merivale,  Hist,  of 
the  lioDians,  ch.  34,  note. 

EMESSA.—  Capture  by  the  Arabs  (A.  D. 
636).  See  Mahometan  Conquest:  A.  D.  632- 
639. 

EMIGRES  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVO- 
LUTION. See  France:  A.  D.  1789-1791; 
1791  (July— September);  and  1791-1792. 

EMITES,  The.  See  Je%vs:  Early  Hebrew 
history. 

EMMAUS,  Battle  of. —  Defeat  of  a  Syrian 
army  under  Gorgias  by  Judas  Maccabaeus,  B.  C. 
166. — Josephus,  Antiq.  of  the  Jews,  bk.  12,  ch.  7. 


EMMENDINGEN,  Battle  of.  See  France: 
A.  1>.  17S»(i  (Aruu.— ()<toiier), 

EMMET  INSURRECTION,  The.  See 
Ireland:  A.  1).  1801-1803. 

EMPEROR.— A  title  derived  from  the 
Uoiniiii  title  Imperator.     See  I.mi'er.vtor. 

EMPORIA,  The.  See  Cartiiaoe,  The 
Dominion  ok. 

ENCOMIENDAS.  See  Slavery,  Modern  : 
OK  THE  Indians;  also,  l{ErARTi.MiENTos. 

ENCUMBERED  ESTATES  ACT,  The. 
See  IHEL.XND:  A.  1).  1843-1848. 

ENCYCLICAL  AND  SYLLABUS  OF 
1864,  The.     See  Pai'acv:  A.  1).  1864. 

ENCYCLOPAEDISTS,  The.  —  "  French 
literature  had  never  been  so  brilliant  as  in  the 
second  half  of  the  18th  century.  Bufloii,  Diderot, 
D'Alembcrt.  Hous.seau,  Duelos,  Condillac,  Ilel- 
vetius,  llolbaeh,  Haynal,  C'ondorcet,  Mabl}*,  and 
many  others  adorned  it,  and  the  '  Encyeloinedia,' 
which  was  begun  in  1751  under  the  direction  of 
Diderot,  became  the  focus  of  an  intellcctunl  in- 
fluence which  has  rarely  been  eciualled.  The 
name  and  idea  were  taken  from  a  work  published 
l)y  Ephraim  Chambers  in  Dublin,  in  1728.  A 
noble  preliminary  discourse  was  written  by 
D'Alembert ;  and  all  the  best  pens  in  France  were 
enlisted  iu  the  enterprise,  which  was  constantly 
encouraged  and  largely  assisted  by  Voltaire. 
Twice  it  was  suppressed  by  authority,  but  the 
interdict  was  again  raised.  Popular  favour  now 
ran  with  an  irresistible  force  in  favour  of  the 
philosophers,  and  the  work  was  brought  to  its 
conclusion  in  1771." — \V.  Y..  H.  Lecky,  Iliiit.  of 
Enff.  in  the  ISth  Century,  ch.  20  (0.  5). 

Also  in  :  J.  Jlorley,  Diderot  and  the  Encyclo- 
]w.diHt»,  ch.  5  (0  1). — E.  J.  Lowell,  The  Eve  of  t/ie 
French  liei'oliition,  ch.  16. 

ENDICOTT,  John,  and  the  Colony  of 
Massachusetts  Bay.  See  ^Iassaciiusetts: 
A.  D.  1623-1629,  and  after. 

ENDIDJAN,  Battle  of  (1876).  See  Russia: 
A.  I).  1859-1876. 

ENGADINE,  The.  Sec  Switzerland: 
A.  D.  1396-1499. 

ENGEN,  Battle  of  (1800).  Sec  France: 
A.  D.  1800-1801  (ilAY— February). 

ENGERN,  Duchy  of.  See  Saxony:  The 
Old  Duciiy. 

ENGHIEN,  Due  d'.  The  abduction  and 
execution  of.    See  France:  1804-1805. 


ENGLAND. 


Before  the  coming  of  the  English.— The 
Celtic  and  Roman  periods.     See  Britain. 

A.  D.  449-547.— The  three  tribes  of  the  Eng- 
lish conquest. — The  naming  of  the  country, — 
"It  was  by  .  .  .  three  tribes  [from  Xorthwestern 
Germany],  the  Saxons,  the  Angles,  and  the  Jutes, 
that  southern  Britain  was  conquered  and  colo- 
nized in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  according 
to  the  most  ancient  testimony.  ...  Of  the 
three,  the  Angli  almost  if  not  altogether  pass 
away  into  the  migration:  the  Jutes  and  the 
Saxons,  although  migrating  in  great  numbers, 
had  yet  a  great  part  to  play  in  their  own  homes 
and  in  other  regions  besides  Britain ;  the  former 
at  a  later  period  in  the  train  and  under  the  name 
of  the  Danes ;  the  latter  in  German  history  from 
the  eighth  century  to  the  present  day." — W. 


Stubbs,  Co7i8t.  Hist,  of  England,  v.  1,  ch.  3. — 
"Among  the  Teutonic  settlers  in  Britain  some 
tribes  stand  out  conspicuously ;  Angles,  Saxons, 
and  Jutes  stand  out  conspicuously  above  all. 
The  Jutes  led  the  way ;  from  the  Angles  the  land 
and  the  united  nation  took  their  name ;  the  Sax- 
ons gave  us  the  name  by  which  our  Celtic  neigh- 
bours have  ever  known  us.  But  there  is  no 
reason  to  confine  the  area  from  which  our  fore- 
fathers came  to  the  space  which  we  should  mark 
on  the  map  as  the  land  of  the  continentsxl  Angles, 
Saxons,  and  Jutes.  So  great  a  migration  is 
always  likely  to  be  swollen  by  some  who  are 
quite  alien  to  the  leading  tribe ;  it  is  always  cer- 
tain to  be  swollen  by  many  who  are  of  stocks 
akin  to  the  leading  tribe,  but  who  do  not  actually 
belong  to  it.     As  we  in  Britain  are  those  who 
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Kt.'iyf'il  Ix'liinil  lit  the  time  of  the  wrnnd  preat 
inigmtioii  of  our  people  [to  Aniericii],  so  I  ven- 
ture to  l<N>k  on  till  our  Low  Dutch  kinsfolk  on 
the  eontinent   of  Eiirope   as   those  who  stayed 
beiilnd  at  the  time  of  the  first  jjreat  migration  of 
our  i)eoph'.     Our  speeiul  hearth  and  cradle  is 
doubtless  to  he  found  in  the  immediate  inareh- 
land  of  (Jermany  and  Denmark,  but  the  great 
common  home  of  our  peoj)le  is  to  be  looked  on 
as  stretching  along  the  whole  of  that  long  coast 
where  various  dialects  of  the  Low-Dutch  t<mgue 
are  spoken.     If  Angles  and  Saxons  came,   wc 
know  that  Frisians  came  al.so,  and  with  Fri.sians 
as  an  element  among  us,  it  is  hardly  too  bold  to 
claim  the  whole  Netherlands  as  in  the  widest 
sense  f)ld  England,  as  the  land  of  one  part  of  the 
kinsfolk    who    stayed    behind.     Through    that 
whole  region,  froin  the  special  Anglian   corner 
far  into  what  is  now  northeni  France,  the  true 
tongue  of  the  ])eople,  sometimes  overshadowed 
by  other  tongues,  is  some  dialect  or  other  of 
that  branch  of  the  great  Teutonic  family  which 
is  es,s«'ntially  the  same  as  our  own  speech.     From 
Flanders  to  Sleswick  the  natural  tongue  is  one 
which  dilTers  from  English  only  as  the  historical 
events  of  fourteen  hundred  years  of  separation 
have  inevitably  made  the  two  tongues  —  two  dia- 
lects, I  should' rather  say,  of  the  same  tongue  — 
to  dilTer.     From  these  lands  we  came  as  a  people. 
That   was  our  first  historical  migration.     Our 
remote    forefathers    must    have    made    endless 
earlier  migrations  as  parts  of  the  great  Aryan 
body,  as  parts  of  the  smaller  Teutonic  body. 
But'  our  voyage  from  the  Low -Dutch  mainland 
to  the  isle  of  Hritain  was  our  first  migration  as  a 
people.  .  .  .  Among  the  Teutonic  tribes  which 
settled   in  Britain,    two,    the    Angles    and    the 
Saxons,   stood    out    foremost.     These    two    be- 
tween them  occupied  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  land  that  was  occupied  at  all.     Each  of  these 
two  gave  its  name  to  the  united  nation,  but  each 
gave  it  on  dilTerent  lips.     The  Saxons  were  the 
earlier  invaders;  they  had  more  to  do  with  the 
Celtic   remnant  which  abode  in  the  land.     On 
the  lips  then  of  the  Celtic  inhabitants  of  Britain, 
the  whole  of  the  Teutonic  inhabitants  of  Britain 
were  known  from  the  beginning,  and  are  known 
still,  as  Saxons.     But,  as  the  various  Teutonic 
settlements  drew  together,  as  they  began  to  have 
common  national  feelings  and  to  feel  the  need  of 
n  common  national  name,  the  name  whic'\  the_v 
chose  was  not  the  same  as  that  by  which  their 
Celtic  neighbours  called  them.     They  did  not 
call  themselves  Saxons  and  their  land  Caxouy; 
they  called  themselves  English  and  their  land 
England.     1  used  the  word  Saxony  in  all  serious- 
ness ;  it  is  a  real  name  for  the  Teutonic  pa  "t  of 
Britain,  and  it  is  an  older  name  than  the  name 
England.     But  it  is  a  name  used  only  from  the 
outside  by  Celtic  neighbours  and  enemies;    it 
was  not  used  from  the  inside  by  the  Teutonic 
people  themselves.     In  their  mouths,  as  soon  as 
they  took  to  themstdves  a  conunon  name,  that 
name   was  English ;  as  soon  as  they  gave  their 
land  a  ccmunou  name,  that  name  was  England. 
.  .  .  And  this  is  the  more  remarkable,  because 
the  age  when  English  was  fully  established  as 
the  name  of  the  people,  and  England  as  the  name 
of  the  land,  was  an  age  of  Saxon  suptemacy,  an 
age  when  a  Saxon  state  held  the  headship  of 
England  and  of  Britain,  when  Saxon  kings  grew 
step  by  step  to  l>e  kings  of  the  English  and  lords 
of  the  whole  British  island.     In  common  use 


then,  the  men  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries 
knew  them.selves  by  no  name  but  English." — 
E.  A.  Freeman,  T/ie  Englinh  People  in  its  Thrte 
IIoiiu'»  (h'ft >i riH  to  Aineriran  AudienceH,  pp.  30- 
31,  and  45-47). — See  Angles  and  Jutes,   and 

S.XXONS. 

A.  D.  449-473.— The  Becrinning  of  English 
history.— The  conquest  of  Kent  by  the  Jutes. 

— "In  the  year  44!i  or  450  a  band  of  warriors 
was  drawn  to  the  shores  of  Britain  bj'  the  usual 
pledges  of  land  and  pay.  The  warriors  were 
Jutes,  men  of  a  tribe  which  has  left  its  name  to 
Jutland,  at  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  that 
projects  from  the  shores  of  North-Germany,  but 
who  were  probably  akin  to  the  race  that  was 
fringing  the  ojjposite  coast  of  Scandinavia  and 
settling  in  the  Danish  Isles.  In  three  '  keels ' — 
so  ran  the  legend  of  their  conquest  —  and  with 
their  Ealdormcn,  llengest  and  Ilorsa,  at  their 
head,  these  Jutes  landed  at  Ebbstleet  in  the  Isle 
of  Thanet.  AVith  the  landing  of  llengest  and 
his  war-band  English  history  begins.  ...  In 
the  first  years  that  followed  after  their  landing, 
Jute  and  Briton  fought  side  by  side;  and  the 
Picts  are  said  to  have  been  scattered  to  the  winds 
in  a  great  battle  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Britain. 
But  danger  from  the  Pict  was  hardly  over  when 
danger  came  from  the  Jutes  themselves.  Their 
numbers  probably  grew  fast  as  the  news  of  their 
settlement  in  Thanet  spread  among  their  fellow 
pirates  who  were  haunting  the  channel ;  and  with 
the  increa.se  of  their  number  must  have  grown 
the  difficulty  of  supplying  them  with  rations  and 
pay.  The  dispute  which  rose  over  these  ques- 
tions was  at  lust  closed  by  Hengest's  men  with  a 
threat  of  war."  The  threat  was  soon  executed; 
the  forces  of  the  Jutes  were  successfully  trans- 
ferred from  their  island  camp  to  the  main  shore, 
and  the  town  of  Durovernum  (occupying  the  site 
of  modern  Canterbury)  was  the  first  to  experience 
their  rage.  ' '  The  town  was  left  in  blackened 
and  solitary  ruin  as  the  invaders  pushed  along 
the  road  to  London.  No  obstacle  seems  to  have 
checked  their  march  from  the  Stour  to  the  Med- 
way."  At  Aylesford  (A.  D.  455),  the  lowest  ford 
crossing  the  Med  way,  ' '  the  British  leaders  must 
have  taken  post  for  the  defence  of  West  Kent ; 
but  the  Chronicle  of  the  conquering  people  tells 
.  .  .  only  that  Ilorsa  fell  in  the  moment  of  vic- 
tory; and  the  flint-heap  of  Horsted  which  has 
long  preserved  his  name  .  .  .  was  held  in  after- 
time  to  mark  his  grave.  .  .  .  The  victor}'  of 
Aylesford  was  followed  by  a  political  change 
among  the  assailants,  whose  loose  organization 
around  ealdormen  was  exchanged  for  a  stricter 
union.  Aylesford,  we  are  told,  was  no  sooner 
won  than  '  llengest  took  to  the  kingdom,  and 
yElle,  his  son. ' .  .  .  The  two  kings  pushed  for- 
ward in  457  from  the  Medway  to  the  conquest  of 
West  Kent. "  Another  battle  at  the  passage  of 
the  Cray  was  another  victory  for  the  invaders, 
and,  "as  the  Chronicle  of  their  conquerors  tells 
us,  the  Britons  '  forsook  Kent-land  and  fled  with 
much  fear  to  London.'.  .  .  If  we  trust  British 
tradition,  the  battle  at  Crayford  was  followed  by 
a  political  revolution  in  Britain  itself.  ...  It 
would  seem  .  .  .  that  the  Romanized  Britons  rose 
in  revolt  under  Aurelius  Ambrosiauus,  a  descend- 
ant of  the  last  Bomau  general  who  claimed  the 
purple  as  an  Emperor  in  Britain.  .  .  .  The  revo- 
lution revived  for  a  while  the  energy  of  the  pro  - 
ince."  The  Jutes  wtrc  driven  back  into  the  Isie 
of  Thanet,  and  held  there,  apparently,  for  some 
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ENGLAND.  A.  D.  547-633. 


vcors,  with  the  help  of  the  fitronjr  fortrossos  of 
l{i(lil)or()Uv;h  nnd  Ucculvcr,  jruiinlini;  tlic  two 
inotitlis  of  the  iiili't  which  ihcii  jMirtcd  Tlmmt 
from  the  iiminliiiul.  "  In  Jflr)  liowrvcr  the  ju'lty 
contlicts  wliicli  had  gout'  oniilonjr  tlio  sliori-H  of 
the  Wantsum  m\u\v  way  for  n  decisive  Rtruggle. 
.  .  .  Tlie  ovcrtlirow  of  tluj  Hritons  at  Wippcil's- 
fleet  was  80  tcrrll)le  tliat  all  hope  of  i)r('S(rvinK 
tiie  bidk  of  Kent  seeniH  from  this  moment  to  liave 
been  a1)andoned;  and  .  .  .  no  further  struggle 
disturbed  the  Jutes  init8con(|uestand  settlement. 
It  was  only  along  its  southern  shore  that  the 
Britons  now  held  their  ground.  ...  A  final  vic- 
tory of  tlie  Jutes  in  473  may  mark  the  moment 
when  they  reaciied  the  rich"  jjastures  which  the 
Homan  engineers  had  reclaimed  fmm  Honmey 
Marsh.  .  .  .  With  this  advance  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Weidd  the  work  of  llengest's  men  came  to 
an  end ;  nor  did  the  Jutes  from  this  time  play  any 
important  part  in  tlie  attack  on  the  island,  for 
their  after-gains  were  lindted  to  the  Isle  of  Wight 
and  a  few  districts  on  tlie  Southampton  AVater." 
—J.  R.  Green,  The  Makiiig  of  EikjIhikI,  ch.  1. 

Also  in:  J.  M.  Lappenberg,  Ilht.  of  Eiig. 
viulir  the  Anf/lo-Sttxon  Aiii;/M,  v.  1.  pp.  67-101. 

A.  D.  477-527. — The  conquests  of  the  Sax- 
ons.— The  founding  of  the  kingdoms  of  Sus- 
sex, Wessex  and  Essex. — "Whilst  the  Jutes 
were  ooncpiering  Kent,  their  kindred  took  jiart  In 
the  war.  Ship  after  ship  sailed  from  the  North 
Sea,  filled  witli  eager  warriors.  The  Sa.xons  now 
arrived  —  Ella  and  his  three  sons  landed  in  the 
ancient  territory  of  the  Kegni  (A.  I).  477-491). 
The  Britons  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter, 
and  driven  into  the  forest  of  Andreadc,  whose 
extent  is  faintly  indicated  by  the  wastes  and 
commons  of  the  Weald.  A  general  confederacy 
of  the  Kings  and  '  Tyrants '  of  the  Britons  was 
formed  agamst  tlie  invaders,  but  fresh  reinforce- 
ments arrived  from  Germany ;  the  city  of  Andre- 
adcs-Ceastre  was  taken  by  storm,  all  its  iuhabit- 
nuts  were  slain  and  the  buildings  razed  to  the 

f round,  so  that  its  site  is  now  entirely  unknown, 
rom  this  period  the  kingdom  of  the  South  Sax- 
ons was  established  in  the  person  of  Ella;  and 
though  ruling  only  over  the  narrow  boundary  of 
modern  Sussex,  he  was  accepted  as  the  first  of 
the  Saxon  Bretwaldas,  or  Emperors  of  the  Isle  of 
Britain.  Encouraged,  perhaps,  by  the  good  tid- 
ings received  from  Ella,  another  band  of  Saxons, 
commanded  by  Cerdic  and  his  son  Cynric,  landed 
on  the  neiglibouring  shore,  in  the  modern  Hamp- 
shire (A.  D.  494).  At  first  thev  made  but  little 
progress.  They  were  opposed  by  th'3  Britons; 
but  Geraint,  whom  the  Saxon  Chroniclers  cele- 
brate for  his  nobility,  and  the  British  Bards  extol 
for  his  beauty  and  valour,  was  slain  (A.  D.  601). 
The  deatli  of  the  Prince  of  the  *  "Woodlands  of 
Dyfnaint.'or  Damnonia,  may  have  been  avenged, 
but  the  power  of  the  Saxons  overwhelmed  all 
opposition ;  and  Cerdic,  associating  his  son  Cyn- 
ric in  the  dignity,  became  the  King  of  the  terri- 
tory which  he  gained.  Under  Cynric  and  his 
son  Ceaulin,  the  Saxons  slowly,  yet  steadily, 
gained  ground.  The  utmost  extent  of  their  do- 
minions towards  the  North  cannot  be  ascertained ; 
but  tliey  had  conquered  the  town  of  Bedford: 
and  it  was  probably  in  consequence  of  their  geo- 
graphical position  (A.  D.  571)  with  respect  to  the 
countries  of  the  Middle  and  East  Saxons,  that 
the  name  of  the  West  Saxons  was  given  to  this 
colony.  The  tract  north  of  the  Thames  was  soon 
lost ;  but  on  the  south  of  that  river  and  of  the 
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Severn,  the  Huccewiors  of  Cerdic.  Kings  of  Wes- 
sex, continued  to  extend  their  tiominions.  Tlie 
Hampshire  Avon,  which  retains  its  old  Celtic 
name,  signifying  'the  Water,'  seems  at  first  to 
have  been  their  boundary.  Beyond  this  river, 
the  British  princes  of  Damnonia  retaint  il  their 
power;  and  It  was  long  before  the  country  as  far 
as  the  Kxe  became  a  Haxon  March-land,  or  bor- 
der. Aiiout  the  time  that  the  Saxons  under  Cer- 
dic and  Cynric  were  successfully  warring  against 
th(!  Hritons,  another  colony  was  seen  to  establish 
itself  in  the  territory  or  kingdom  which,  from  its 
geographical  ])osit ion,  obtained  the  name  of  East 
Saxony;  but  whereof  the  <listrict  of  the  Middle 
Saxons,  now  Middlesex,  formed  a  part.  London, 
as  you  well  know,  is  locally  included  in  Middle 
Sa.xonv;  and  the  Kings  of  Essex,  and  the  other 
sovereigns  who  afterwards  ac(|uired  the  country, 
certainly  possessed  many  extensive  rightsof  sover- 
eignty in  the  city.  Yet,  I  doubt  much  whether 
London  was  ever  incorjiorated  in  any  Anglo- 
Saxon  kingdom;  and  I  think  we  must  view  it  as 
a  weak,  tributary,  vassal  state,  not  very  well 
able  to  resist  tlie  usurjiations  of  the  supreme 
Lord  or  Suzerain,  i-Escwin,  or  Ercenwine,  who 
was  the  first  King  of  the  East  Saxons  (A.  I).  527). 
His  son  Sleda  was  married  to  Uicola,  daughter 
to  Ethelbert  of  Kent,  who  afterwards  appears  as 
the  superior,  or  sovereign  of  the  country;  and 
though  Sleda  was  King,  yet  Ethelbert  joined  In 
all  important  acts  of  government.  This  was  the 
fate  of  Essex  —  it  is  styled  a  kingdom,  but  It 
never  enjoyed  any  political  independence,  being 
always  subject  to  the  adjoining  kings." — F.  Pal- 
grave,  Hist,  of  the  Aufjlo  tsixons,  ch.  2. — "The 
descents  of  [the  West  Saxons],  Cerdic  and  Cyn- 
ric, in  495  at  the  moutli  of  the  Itchen,  and  a 
fresh  descent  on  Portche.ster  in  501,  can  have 
been  little  more  than  plunder  raids;  and  though 
in  508  a  far  more  serioiis  coufiict  ended  in  the 
fall  of  5,000  Britons  and  their  chief,  it  was  not 
till  514  that  the  tribe  whose  older  name  seems  to 
have  been  that  of  the  Gewissas,  but  who  were  to 
be  more  widely  known  as  the  West  Saxons,  actu- 
ally landed  with  a  view  to  definite  conquest." — 
J.  It.  Green,  The  Making  of  England,  ch.  3. — 
' '  Tlie  greatness  of  Sussex  did  not  last  beyond 
the  days  of  its  founder  ^lle,  the  first  Bretwalda. 
Whatever  importance  Essex,  or  its  offshoot,  Mid- 
dlesex, could  claim  as  containing  the  great  city 
of  London  was  of  no  long  duration.  We  soon 
find  London  fluctuating  between  the  condition 
of  an  independent  commonwealth,  and  that  of  a 
dependency  of  the  Mercian  Kings.  Very  differ- 
ent was  tlie  destiny  of  the  third  Saxon  Kingdom. 
Wessex  has  grown  into  England,  England  into 
Great  Britain,  Great  Britain  into  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  United  Kingdom  into  the  British 
Empire.  Every  prince  who  has  ruled  England 
before  and  since  the  eleventh  century  [the  mter- 
val  of  the  Danisli  kings,  Harold,  son  of  Godwine, 
and  William  the  Concpieror,  who  were  not  of  the 
West  Saxon  house]  has  had  the  blood  of  Cerdic 
the  AVest  Saxon  in  his  veins.  At  the  close  of  the 
sixth  century  AVessex  had  risen  to  high  import- 
ance among  the  English  Kingdoms,  though  the 
days  of  its  permanent  supremacy  were  still  far 
distant." — E.  A.  Freeman,  Jlist.  of  the  Norman 
Conq.  of  Eng.,  ch.  2,  itect  1. 

A.  D.  547-'^33.— The  conquests  of  the  An- 
gles.— The  founding  of  their  kingdoms. — 
"Northwards  of  the  East  Saxons  was  established 
the  kingdom  of  the  East  Angles,   in  which  a 
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iiortlirm  ami  n  soiitlKTn  |M'i)i)|f  (N'(ir(lir<>l<'  himI 
Hiitlifdlc)  wtrr  <llHlin>?iiiHln'il.  If  in  pnilialilc 
tliat,  I'Vi'ii  iluriiiK  tlic  last  pcricxl  of  llir  Uoiiiaii 
»way.  <««Tiimiis  were  mllliil  in  this  part  iif 
Kritain ;  a  HiipiinHitidti  thai  ^'aiiis  prolialtility 
froiii  sfvcral  nld  Saxmi  hai;a.s,  wliii  h  have  nfiT- 
»'iu«'  til  Kant  AnjrliH  at  a  ptTUxl  aiitrrior  t<>  the 
rnmitix  of  lli'ii^i'sl  ami  llorsa.  The  laiiil  of  tin? 
(iyrwan,  ronlaitiiiig  l.'^iOO  liidcM  .  .  .  rompriscd 
tin*  miirlilioiiriiij,'  inarHJi  (lUiricls  of  Kly  and 
Iliiiillii^donsliirc.  almost  hh  far  as  Liiicolii.  Of 
till'  KaMl  Aii^'lcH  \V»  liwa,  or  WCwa,  or  iiiori!  com- 
nioidy  Ills  soil  lITa,  or  WiilTa,  from  whom  his 
race  drTivcd  tliiir  |ialroiiymic  of  rillii>,'s  or 
Wiifllnus,  is  ncordid  as  ihc  llrst  kiiiv:.  The 
m'iK'hlxiiirlti.t,'  slaltH  of  Mtrcia  ori^riiiatcd  in  Ihu 
marsh  distritlsof  the  LiiidiHWarc,  or  iidialiituiits 
«if  Miidscy  (Liiidcsi^r),  thi;  northern  part  of  l.iii- 
colnshln.'.  With  tht'st;  wcri!  uidtcd  tin-  Middle 
AnKlcH.  Tlds  kingdom,  divided  liy  the  Trent 
into  a  northern  and  a  southern  portii>ii,  ^'radually 
exieniled  itself  to  the  borders  of  Wales.  Among 
the  str  *  which  it  comprised  was  iUv  litth;  kinj,'- 
dom  of  the  llwiccaH,  conterminous  with  the  later 
dio<'ese  of  Worcester,  or  the  counties  of  Glouces- 
ter, Worcester,  and  a  jiart  of  Warwick.  This 
slate,  tojjether  with  that  of  the  llecanas,  bore 
the  common  (iennanic  appellutioii  of  the  land  of 
the  .Ma>;esa'las.  .  .  .  The  country  to  the  north  of 
the  HundaT  had  sulTend  the  most  severely  from 
the  inroads  of  the  I'icts  and  Scots.  It  became 
lit  an  early  jariod  separated  into  two  Hritish 
Btates,  the  names  of  which  were  retained  for 
some  r«'nturies,  viz.:  Deifyr  (Deoni  rice),  after- 
wards Latini/.ed  into  Deira,  extending  from  the 
number  to  the  Tyne,  ami  Herneich  (Beornii 
rice),  afterwards  Hernicia,  from  the  Tyne  to  the 
Clyde,  lien?  also  the  settlements  of  the  German 
mces  a()pear  anterior  to  the  date  given  in  the 
conunon  accounts  of  the  first  Anglian  kings  of 
those  territories,  in  the  miihlle  of  tlie  sixth  cen- 
tury."— J.  M.  Lapi)enberg,  Jfint.  of  Eng.  nudcr 
the  Anglo- SiTun  h'iii(/M(T/ior]h),  v.  1,  pp.  112-117. 
— The  three  Anglian  kingdoms  of  Korthuinber- 
Jand,  Mercia  and  East  Anglia,  "are  altogether 
niueli  larger  than  the  Saxon  and  Jutish  King- 
doms, so  you  see  very  well  why  the  land  wiis 
(•alle(l  'England'  and  not 'Saxony. ' .  .  .  'Sax- 
onia'  does  occur  now  and  then,  and  it  was  really 
an  older  name  than  'Anglia,'  but  it  soon  went 
(juite  out  of  tj.se.  .  .  .  But  some  say  thai  there 
were  either  Jutes  or  Saxons  in  the  >iorth  of  Eng- 
land as  soon  or  sooner  than  there  were  iu  the 
south.  If  so,  there  is  another  reason  why  tlie 
Scotch  Celts  as  well  as  the  Welsh,  call  us  Saxons. 
It  is  not  (uilikely  that  there  may  have  been  some 
small  Saxon  or  .Jutish  settlements  there  very 
earlv,  l)ut  the  great  Kingdom  of  Northumber- 
laiul  w  as  certainly  founded  by  Ida  the  Angle  in 
547.  It  is  more  likely  that  there  were  some  Teu- 
tonic settlements  there  before  him,  becau.se  the 
Chronicle  dcx's  not  say  of  him,  as  it  does  of  Ilen- 
gest,  Cissa  and  t'erdic,  that  he  came  into  the 
land  by  the  sea.  but  only  that  he  began  the 
Kingdom.  .  .  .  You  must  fully  tmderstand  that 
iu  the  old  times  Northumberland  meant  the 
whole  land  north  of  the  Iluniber,  reaching  as 
fur  as  the  Firth  of  Forth.  It  thus  takes  in  part 
of  what  is  now  Scotland,  including  the  city  of 
Edinburgh,  that  is  Emlwinesburh,  the  town  of 
the  great  Northumbrian  King  Eadwine,  or  Ed- 
win [Edwin  of  Deira,  A.  I).  617-633].  .  .  .  You 


uiust  not  forget  that  Lothiau  and  all  that  part  of 


Scotland  was  |iart  of  Northundierland,  and  that 
the  iieople  tiiere  are  really  English,  and  still 
speak  a  tongui-  \«ldeh  has  clianged  le.ss  from  tho 
Old-Knglish  than  the  tongue  of  any  other  part  of 
Kngland.  And  the  leal  Scots,  the  Gael  in  the 
ilighlands,  lall  the  I-owlanil  Scots  'Sa.-ons,' 
lust  as  much  as  they  do  the  |i."ople  of  England 
if.self.  This  Northumbrian  Kingdom  was  (me  of 
the  greatest  Kingdoms  in  Enghind,  but  it  was 
often  divided  into  two,  lieornjcia  [or  liernicia] 
and  Deira,  the  latter  of  which  answered  pretty 
nearly  to  Yorkshire.  The  chief  cily  was  the  old 
Koman  town  of  Elioraciim,  which  in  Old-English 
is  !v)for\vic,  and  w  hich  we  cut  short  into  York. 
York  was  for  a  long  time  the  greatest  town  in 
the  North  of  England.  There  are  now  inany 
others  much  larger,  but  YorK  is  still  the  second 
cily  in  England  in  rank,  and  it  gives  its  chief 
magistrate  the  title  of  Lord-Mayor,  as  London 
does,  while  in  other  cities  and  towns  the  chief 
magistrate  is  merely  the  Mayor,  without  any 
f^ord.  .  .  .  The  great  Anglian  Kingdom  of  the 
Mercians,  that  is  the  Marchmen,  the  people  on 
the  inarch  or  frontier,  seems  to  have  been  the 
youngest  of  all,  and  to  have  grown  up  gradually 
by  joining  together  .several  smaller  states,  inclmf- 
iiig  all  the  land  which  the  WestSaxc-is  had  held 
north  of  the  Thames.  Such  little  tribes  or  states 
were  the  Lindesfaras  and  the  Gainas  in  liincoln- 
shire,  the  Magestetas  in  Herefordshire,  the  Ilwie- 
cas  in  Gloucester,  Worcester,  and  part  of  War- 
wick, and  several  others  .  .  .  When  Jlercia 
was  fully  joined  under  one  King,  it  made  one  of 
the  greatest  states  in  England,  and  some  of  the 
Mercian  Kings  were  very  jjowerful  jirinces.  It 
was  chielly  an  Anglian  Kingdom,  and  the  Kings 
were  of  an  Anglian  stock,  but  among  the  Ilwic- 
cas  and  in  some  of  the  other  shires  in  southern 
and  western  Mercia,  most  of  tho  people  must 
really  have  been  Saxons." — E.  A.  Freeman,  Old 
EikjUkIi  Hist,  for  ChiUlirn,  ch.  5. 

A.  D.  560. — Ethelbert  becomes  king  of  Kent. 

A.  D.  593. — Ethelfrith  becomes  king  of 
Northumbria. 

A.  D.  ,597-685. — The  conversion  of  the  Eng- 
lish.—  "It  happened  that  certain  Saxon  chil- 
dren were  to  be  sold  for  slaves  at  the  market- 
place at  Rome ;  when  Divine  Providence,  the  great 
clock-keeper  of  time,  ordering  not  only;  hours, 
but  CM'U  instants  (Luke  ii.  38),  to  his  own 
honoui',  so  disposed  it,  that  Gregory,  afterwards 
first  bishop  of  Rome  of  that  name,  was  present 
to  behold  them.  It  grieved  the  good  man  to  see 
the  disproportion  betwixt  the  faces  and  fortunes, 
the  complexions  and  conditions,  of  these  children, 
condemned  to  a  servile  estate,  though  carrying 
liberal  looks,  so  legible  was  ingenuity  in  their 
faces.  It  added  more  to  his  sorrow,  Avhen  he 
conceived  that  those  youths  were  twice  vassals, 
bought  by  their  masters,  and  'sold  under  sin' 
(Rom.  vii.  14),  servants  in  their  bodies,  and 
slaves  in  their  souls  to  Satan;  which  occasioned 
the  good  man  to  enter  into  further  inquiry  with 
the  merchants  (which  set  them  to  sale)  what  they 
were  and  whence  they  came,  according  to  this 
ensuing  dialogue: — Gregory. — '  Whence  come 
these  captives  'i' '  Merchants. — '  From  the  isle  of 
Britain.'  Gregory. — '  Are  those  islanders  Chris- 
tians?' IMcrchants. — 'O  no,  they  are  Pagans." 
Gregory.— 'It  is  sad  that  the  author  of  darkness 
should  possess  men  with  so  bright  faces.  But 
what  is  the  name  of  their  particular  nation?' 
Merchants.—'  They  are  called  Angli.'    Gregory. 
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—'And  w«'ll  nmy,  for  tliclr  "iinjrcl  lik*-  fiircH"; 
it  ln'CDini'tli  Hiicli  to  Ix'  colicirs  witli  the  uiixcIh 
ill  lii'uvcii.  Ill  wliiit  priiviiici'  of  l-ji^iaiul  did 
tiicyliv*'?'  Mrrcliuiits.  —  'In  Dcirii.'  (Jrc^fory. 
—  'Tlicy  arc  to  he  freed  dc  I>ei  iru,  "fnniitde 
luiirer  of  Ood."  Mow  caii  ye  IIm!  Idnj,'  of  t'lat 
coiiiitry  V'  Merciiaiits.  —  '  Klla.'  (Irej^ory. — 
'Surely  lialleliijali  oiifjlit  to  lie  sunK  in  liis  Itintr 
(loin  to  tlie  praise  of  that  (iod  who  created  all 
tliitijTH.'  Thus  (Jre^^ory's  gracious  heart  set  tlie 
Bound  of  every  word  to  the  time  of  spiritual 
ftoodiiess.  Nor  can  liis  words  l)e  Justly  censured 
For  levity,  if  we  consider  how,  in  Unit  am;  the 
t'lepuice  of  poetry  consisted  in  rhytiini,  iiikI  the 
floiiuence  of  prose  in  allusions.  Ani^which  v.as 
the  main,  where  his  pleasant  conceits  did  eiul, 
there  his  pious  endeavours  bejtan;  which  did 
not  terminate  in  a  verbal  jest,  but  iiroduce  real 
olfects,  wliieli  ensued  hereupon." —  Thomas  Ful- 
ler, T/if  dhurrh  Jlistorif  of  /Iriluiit,  bk.  "i,  n-rt. 
1. —  In  .WO  the  jrood  Orcj^ory  became  Mishoii 
of  Home,  or  I'ojte.  and  si.x  years  later,  still  re- 
taining; the  interest  awalvcned  in  him  by  the 
captive  Kiifrlish  youth,  he  <lispatclied  a  band  of 
missionary  monks  to  Hritain,  witli  their  prior, 
Augustine,  at  tlieir  head.  Once  they  turneil 
back,  nfErii,'litcd  by  what  they  heanl  of  tlie 
ferocity  of  the  new  heathen  nos.sessors  of  the 
cnce-('hri.stian  Island  of  Hritain;  but  Gregory 
laid  his  commands  upon  them  again,  and  in  the 
spring  of  r)()7  they  crossed  the  chi.  el  from  Gaid, 
landing  at  Ebbslfeet,  in  the  Isle  of  I'lianet,  where 
the  .lutisli  invaders  had  made  their  llrst  land- 
ing, a  century  and  a  half  before.  They  found 
Ethelbert  of  Kent,  the  most  jiowerful  of  the 
English  kings  at  that  time,  already  prejiared  to 
rc'  ive  them  with  tolerance,  if  not  with  favor, 
tlirotigh  the  inlluence  of  a  Christian  wife  — 
(pieeii  Bertlia,  of  tlic  royal  fanuly  of  the  Franks. 
The  conversion  and  bajjtisni  of  the  Kentisli  king 
nnd  court,  and  tlie  accejjtance  of  tlie  new  faith 
by  great  numbers  of  the  people  followed  quickl}'. 
In  November  of  the  same  year,  ."iO?,  Augustine 
returned  to  Gaul  to  receive  his  consecration  as 
("Archbishop  of  the  English,"  establishing  the 
Bee  of  Canterbury,  with  the  primacy  which  has 
remained  in  it  to  the  present  day.  The  East 
Saxons  were  the  next  to  bow  to  the  cross  and  in 
G04  a  bishop,  Mellitus,  was  sent  to  London. 
This  ended  Augustine's  work  —  and  Gregory's  — 
for  both  died  that  year.  Then  followed  an  in- 
terval of  little  progress  in  the  work  of  the  mis- 
sion, and,  afterwards,  a  reaction  towards  idolatry 
which  threatened  to  destroy  it  altogether.  But 
just  at  this  time  of  discouragement  m  the  south, 
a  great  triumpli  of  Christianity  was  brought 
about  in  Northumberland,  and  due,  there,  as  in 
Kent,  to  the  inlluence  of  a  Christian  queen. 
Edwin,  the  king,  witli  many  of  his  nobles  and 
,his  people,  were  baptised  on  Easter  Eve,  A.  D. 
027,  and  a  new  center  of  missionary  work  was 
established  at  York.  There,  too,  an  appalling 
reverse  occurred,  when  Northumberland  was 
overrun,  in  033,  by  Penda,  tlie  heathen  king  of 
Mercia ;  but  the  kingdom  rallied,  and  the  Chris- 
tian Church  was  reestablished,  not  wholly,  as  be- 
fore, under  the  patronage  and  rule  of  Rome,  but 
partly  by  a  mission  from  the  ancient  Celtic 
,Church,  which  did  not  acknowledge  the  suprem- 
acy of  Rome.  In  the  end,  however,  the  Roman 
forms  of  Cliristianity  prevailed,  throughout 
Britain,  as  elsewhere  in  western  Europe.  Before 
the  end  of  the  7th  century  the  religion  of  the 


CroHS  wn«  rHtuhllshcd  (Irmly  in  all  nartu  of  the 
island,  the  South  Saxons  being  the  latest  to  re- 
ceive it.  In  tin-  Sih  ccnturv  English  missioimricB 
weri'  laboring  /.ealously  for  tlie  cnnversion  of 
their  Haxon  and  Frisian  lirethren  on  the  con- 
tinent.— G.  F.  iMadear,  Conrimon  of  the  UV«<; 
Tilt'  L'lif/lin/i, 

Al.so  IN:  The  Venerable  Ilede,  Kci'lmnntifitl 
IliKfoii/.  —  II.  Soames,  T/ir  Amjln  tiiJron  Churth. 
—  R.  ('.  .b'tikins,  Canttrhiiry,  ch.  2. 

Ead  of  the  6th  Century.— The  extent,  the 
li'aits  and  the  character  of  the  Teutonic  con- 
auest. — "  Before  the  end  of  th<'  Olh  (■eiiliiry  the 
'I'eutunie  dominion  stretched  from  the  (ierman 
oe<an  to  the  Severn,  and  from  the  English  Ciian- 
iiel  to  the  Firth  of  Forth.  'I'lie  northern  part  of 
the  island  was  still  held  by  i'ictsand  Scots,  Celtic 
tribes,  whose  exact  ethnical  relation  to  each 
other  liarilly  concerns  us.  And  the  whole  west 
side  of  the  island,  including  not  only  nuKlern 
Wales,  but  the  great  Kingtlom  of  Stratliclyde, 
Ktretching  from  Dumliarton  to  Chester,  and  the 
great  ])eniiisula  conlaining  Cornwall,  Devon  and 
part  of  Soiiier.set,  was  still  in  the  hands  of  inde- 
liendent  Britons.  The  struirgle  had  been  a  long 
and  severe  one,  and  the  natives  often  relainea 
j)()s,session  of  a  drfcnsilile  district  loiifj  after  the 
surrounding  country  liad  been  occupied  by  tlu' 
invaders.  It  is  therefore  probable  that,  at  the 
end  of  thcflth  century  and  even  later,  there  may 
have  been  within  the  knglish  frontier  inacces.siblo 
points  where  detached  bodies  of  Welshmen  still 
retained  a  jirecarious  independence.  It  is  proba- 
ble also  thit,  within  ilie  same  froniier,  there  still 
were  Roman  towtif,  tributary  to  the  coiKiuerors 
rather  than  occupied  by  theih.  But  by  tlio  end 
of  the  Cth  century  even  these  "xceptioiis  must 
have  been  few.  The  work  of  tlio  Con(|uest,  as  a 
whole,  was  accomplished.  The  Teutonic  settlers 
hadoccu|)ied  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  terri- 
tory which  thev  ever  were,  in  tlu;  strictest  sense, 
to  occupy,  'i'lie  complete  supremacy  of  the 
island  was  yet  to  be  won;  but  that  was  to  b<! 
won,  when  it  was  won,  by  (juite  anotlier  process. 
The  Englisli  Contjuest  of  Britain  dilTered  in  sev- 
eral important  respects  from  every  other  settle- 
ment of  a  Teutonic  people  within  tlie  limits  of 
the  Roman  Empire.  .  .  .  Tliough  the  literal  ex- 
tirpation of  a  nation  is  an  impossibility,  tlicre  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Celtic  inhabitants 
of  tliose  parts  of  Britain  which  liad  become 
English  at  the  0th  century  had  Ix-en  as  nearly 
extirpated  as  a  nation  can  be.  The  women  would 
doubtless  be  largely  spared,  but  as  far  as  the  male 
sex  is  concerned,  wc  may  feel  sure  that  death, 
emigration  or  personal  slavery  were  the  only 
alternatives  which  the  vaiupiished  found  at  the 
hands  of  our  fathers.  The  nature  of  the  small 
Celtic  element  in  our  language  would  of  itself 
prove  the  fact.  Nearly  every  Welsh  word  which 
has  found  its  way  into  English  exi)res.ses  some 
small  domestic  matter,  such  as  women  and  slaves 
would  be  concerned  with." — E.  A.  Freeman, 
Hist,  of  the  Normun  Conquest  of  Knif.,  ch.  2,  sect. 
1. — "A  glance  at  the  map  shows  that  the  mass 
of  the  local  nomenclature  of  England  begins 
witli  the  Teutonic  conquest,  while  the  mass  of 
the  local  nomenclature  of  France  is  older  than 
the  Teutonic  conquest.  And,  if  wc  turn  from 
the  names  on  the  map  to  the  living  speech  of 
men,  there  is  the  most  obvious,  but  the  most  im- 
portant, of  ai!  facts,  the  fact  that  Englishmen 
speak  English  and  that  Frenchmen  speak  French. 
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Thnt  is  tn  say,  in  Gmil  thr;  Hpccch  of  Ronio  lived 
throujfh  tliirTeiitoni*'  toniiui'st,  while  in  IJritiiin 
it  pcrisluMl  in  tlic  Teutonic  eomiuest.  if  it  liml 
not  passed  awny  Ixfore.  And  behind  tiiis  is  the 
fuct.  very  much  less  ol)vi(.us,  u  ixixnl  deal  less 
imi>ortan"t.  hut  still  verv  iniiwrtant.  that  in  Gaul 
tongues  iddcr  than  Latin  live  on  only  in  corners 
as  mere  survivals,  while  in  Hritain,  while  Latin 
has  utterly  vanished,  a  toni^ue  older  than  Latin 
still  lives  (HI  as  the  common  speech  of  an  appre- 
ciable part  of  the  lami.  Here  then  is  the  tinnl 
res\dt  open  to  our  own  eyes.  Aim!  it  is  a  final 
result  which  could  not  have  come  to  pass  unless 
the  Teutonic  cnn()ue.st  of  Hritain  had  been  some- 
thini-  of  an  utterly  dilTerent  character  from  the 
Teutonic;  c  r'lestof  Gaul— \adess  the  amount  of 
chauL'-e,  of  i.^  •  'ion,  of  havoc  of  every  kind, 
above  all,  of  sla.  _  'er  and  drivint,'  out  of  thee.x- 
Istinir  inhabitants,  had  iM'cn  far  greater  in  Britain 
than  it  was  in  Gaul.  If  the  Angles  and  Saxons  in 
Britain  had  been  only  as  the  Goths  in  Spain,  or 
even  as  the  Franks  in  Gaul,  it  is  inconceivable 
that  the  final  results  shoidd  have  been  so  utterly 
dilTerent  in  he  two  ca.ses.  There  is  the  plain 
fact :  (taul  remained  n  Latin-speaking  laud ;  Eng- 
land became  a  Teutonic-speaking  land.  The  ob- 
vious inference  is  that,  while  in  Gaul  the  Teu- 
tonic conquest  led  to  no  general  disi)lacement  of 
the  inhabitants,  in  England  it  did  lead  to  such  a 
general  displacement.  In  Gaid  the  Franks  simply 
settled  among  a  subject  people,  among  whom 
they  themselves  were  gradually  merged;  in 
Britain  the  Angles  and  Saxons  slew  or  drove  out 
the  people  whom  they  found  in  the  land,  and 
settled  it  again  as  a  new  people." — II.  A.  Free- 
man, 77«'  Enylixh  Peitple  in  its  Three  Homes 
{Tjerturts  to  Amcncnn  Audiences),  pp.  114-115. — 
"Almost  to  the  close  of  the  6th  ceiiturj*  the 
English  conquest  of  Britain  was  a  'eer  dispos- 
session of  the  conquered  people;  a..<i,  so  far  as 
the  English  sw(,nt  in  these  earlier  days  reached, 
Britain  became  England,  a  land,  that  is,  not  of 
Britons,  but  of  Englishmen.  There  is  no  need 
to  believe  that  the  clearing  of  the  land  meant  the 
general  slaughter  of  the  men  who  held  it,  or  to 
accotmt  for  such  a  slaughter  by  supposed  differ- 
ences between  the  temper  of  the  English  and 
those  of  other  conquerors.  .  .  .  The  displace- 
ment of  the  conquered  people  was  only  made 
po.ssible  by  their  own  stubborn  resistance,  and 
by  the  slow  progress  of  the  conquerors  in  the 
teeth  of  it.  Slaughter  no  doubt  there  was  on  the 
battle-field  or  in  towns  like  Anderida,  whose  long 
defence  woke  wrath  in  their  besiegers.  But  for 
the  most  part  the  Britons  cannot  have  been 
slaughtereil;  they  were  simply  defeated  and 
drew  back."— J.  R  Green,  The  Making  of  Eng- 
land, ch.  4. —  The  view  strongly  stated  above,  as 
to  tlie  tomidetencssof  the  erasure  of  Romano- 
Britisli  society  and  inllucnce  from  the  wliole  of 
England  except  its  southwestern  and  north- 
western counties,  by  the  English  conquest,  is 
combuteil  as  strongly  by  another  less  prominent 
8ch(x)l  of  recent  historians,  ri'presented,  for  ex- 
ample, by  Mr.  Henry  C.  Coote  {Th4'.  Itomnns  of 
Svitnin)  and  by  Jlr.  Charles  H.  Pearson,  who 
says:  "We  know  that  fugitives  from  Britain 
settled  largely  during  the  5th  century  in  Armor- 
ica  and  in  Ireland ;  and  we  may  perhaps  accept 
the  legend  of  St.  Ursula  as  proof  that  the  flight, 
in  some  instances,  Wiis  directed  to  the  more  civil- 
ized parts  of  the  continent.  But  even  the  pious 
stor)*  of  the  11,000  virgins  is  sober  and  credible 


l)y  the  side  of  that  history  which  assumes  that 
some  million  men  and  women  were  slauglitered 
or  made  homeless  by  a  few  ship-loads  of  con- 
(pierors." — C.  II.  Pearson,  Hist,  of  Eng.  during 
the  Early  and  Middle  Af/es,  r.  1,  ch.  6.— The 
opinion  maintained  by  Prof.  Freeman  and  Mr. 
(Jreen  (and,  no  less,  by  Dr.  Stubbs)  is  the  now 
generally  accepted  one. 

7th  Century.— The  so-called  "  Heptarchy." 
—  "The  old  notion  of  an  Heptarchy,  of  a  regu- 
lar system  of  seven  Kingdoms,  united  under  the 
regular  supremj'cy  of  a  single  over-lord,  is  a 
<lream  which  has  i)assed  away  before  the  light  of 
historic  criticism.  The  English  Kingdoms  in 
Britain  were  ever  fluctuating,  alike  in  their 
number  and  in  their  relations  to  one  another. 
The  number  of  perfectly  independent  states  was 
sometimes  greater  and  son.etiines  less  than  the 
mystical  seven,  and,  till  the  beginning  of  the 
ninth  centurj',  the  whole  nation  did  not  admit 
the  regular  supremacy  of  any  fixed  and  per- 
manent over-lord.  Yet  it  is  no  less  certain  that, 
among  the  mass  of  smaller  and  more  obscure 
principalities,  seven  Kingdoms  do  stand  out  in  a 
marked  way,  seven  Kingdoms  of  which  it  is 
possible  to  recover  something  like  a  continuous 
history,  seven  Kingdoms  which  alone  supplied 
candidates  for  thn  dominion  of  the  whole  island." 
These  seven  kingdoms  were  Kent,  Sussex,  Essex, 
Wessex,  East  Anglia,  Northumberland  and  Mer- 
cia. — E.  A.  Freeman,  Hist,  of  the  .A'orman  Conq. 
of  Eng.,  ch.  2. — "After  the  territorial  boundaries 
had  become  more  settled,  there  appeared  at  the 
commencement  of  the  seventh  century  seven  or 
eight  greater  and  smaller  kingdoms.  .  .  .  Histo- 
rians have  described  this  condition  of  things  as 
the  Heptarchy,  di'  arding  the  early  disappear- 
ance of  Susaex,  and  the  existence  of  still  smaller 
kii  (ioms.  But  this  grouping  was  neither  based 
upon  equality,  nor  destined  to  last  for  any 
length  of  time.  It  was  the  common  interest  of 
these  smaller  states  to  withstand  the  sudden  and 
often  dangerous  invasions  of  their  western  and 
northern  neighbours;  and,  accordingly,  which- 
ever king  was  capable  of  successfully  combating 
the  common  foe,  acquired  for  the  time  a  certain 
superior  rank,  w^hich  some  historians  denote  by 
the  title  of  Bretwalda.  By  this  name  can  only 
be  understood  an  actual  and  recognized  tempo- 
rary superiority ;  first  ascribed  to  JElla  of  Sussex, 
and  later  passing  to  Northumbria,  until  Wessex 
finally  attains  a  real  and  lasting  supremacy.  It 
was  geographical  position  which  determined  these 
relations  of  superiority.  The  small  kingdoms  in 
the  west  were  shielded  by  the  greater  ones  of 
Northumberland,  Mercia  and  Wessex,  as  though 
by  crescent-shaped  forelands  —  which  in  their 
struggles  with  the  Welsh  kingdoms,  with  Strath- 
clyde  and  Cumbria,  with  Picts  and  Scots,  were 
continually  in  a  state  of  martial  activity.  And 
so  the  smaller  western  kingdoms  followed  the 
three  warlike  ones ;  and  round  these  Anglo-Saxon 
history  revolves  for  two  whole  centuries,  until  in 
Wessex  we  find  a  combination  of  most  of  the 
conditions  which  are  necessaiy  to  the  existence  of 
a  great  State. " — R.  Gneist,  Hist,  of  the  Eng.  Con- 
stitution, ch.  3. 

A.  D.  617.— Edwin  becomes  king  of  North- 
umbria. 

A.  D.  634.— Oswald  becomes  king  of  North- 
umbria. 

A.  D.  655.— Oswi  becomes  king  of  Northum- 
bria. 
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A.  D.  670.— Egfrith  becomes  king  of  North- 
umbria. 

A.  D.  688.— Ini  becomes  king  of  the  West 
Saxons. 

A.  D.  716.  —  Ethelbald  becomes  king  of 
Mercia. 

A.  D.  758. — Offa  becomes  kin^  of  Mercia. 

A.  D.  794, — Cenwulf  becomes  king  of  Mercia. 

A.  D.  800. — Accession  of  the  West  Saxon 
king  Ecgberht. 

A.  D.  800-836. — The  supremacy  of  Wessex. 
—The  first  king  of  all  the  Enelish. — "Ami  now 
I  have  oouu'  to  the  rclgn  of  togbcrht,  the  great 
Brctwiilda.  lie  was  au  YEtheling  of  the  blood  of 
(Vnlic,  and  he  is  said  to  have  lieen  the  son  of 
Ealhmund,  and  Ealhmund  is  said  to  have  been 
an  Under- king  of  Kent.  For  the  old  line  of  the 
Kings  of  Kent  had  come  to  an  end  and  Kent  was 
now  sometimes  under  Wessex  and  sometimes 
imder  Mercia.  .  .  .  When  Beorhtric  died  in  800, 
he  [Ecgberht]  was  chosen  King  of  the  West- 
Sa.vons.  He  reigned  until  836,  and  in  that  time 
he  brought  all  the  English  Kingdoms,  and  the 
greater  part  of  Britain,  more  or  less  under  his 
power.  The  southern  part  of  the  island,  all 
Kent,  Sussex,  and  Essex,  he  joined  on  to  his  own 
Kingdom,  and  set  his  sons  or  other  .^Ethclings  to 
reign  over  them  as  his  Under-kings.  But  Nor- 
thumberland, Mercia,  and  East-Anglia  were  not 
brought  so  completely  under  his  power  as  this. 
Their  Kings  submitted  to  Ecgberht  and  acknowl- 
edged him  as  their  over-lord,  but  they  went  on 
reigning  in  their  own  Kingdoms,  and  assembling 
their  own  Wise  Men,  just  as  they  did  before. 
They  became  what  in  after  times  was  called  his 
'  vassids, '  what  in  English  was  called  being  his 
'men.'.  .  .  Besides  the  English  Kings,  Ecgberht 
brought  the  Welsh,  both  in  Wales  and  in  Corn- 
wall, more  completely  under  his  power.  ...  So 
King  Ecgberht  was  Lord  from  the  Irish  S;'a  to 
the  German  Ocean,  and  from  the  English  Chan- 
nel to  the  Firth  of  Forth.  So  it  is  not  wonderful 
if,  in  his  charters,  he  not  only  called  himself  King 
of  the  West-Saxons  or  King  of  the  West-Saxons 
and  Kentishmeii,  but  sometimes  '  Rex  Anglorum,' 
or  'King  of  the  English.'  But  amidst  all  this 
glory  there  were  signs  of  great  evils  at  hand. 
Tiie  Danes  came  several  times." — E.  A.  Free- 
man, Old  Enfjlhh  Hist,  for  Children,  rh.  7. 

A.  D.  836.— Accession  of  the  West  Saxon 
king  Ethelwulf. 

A.  D.  855-880.- Conquests  and  settlements 
of  the  Danes.— The  heroic  struggle  of  Alfred 
the  Great.— The  "Peace  of  Wedmore"  and 
the  "  Danelaw."— King  Alfred's  character  and 
reign. — "  The  Danish  invasions  of  England  .  .  . 
fall  naturally  into  three  periods,  each  of  which 
finds  its  parallel  in  the  course  of  the  English  Con- 
quest of  Britain.  .  .  .  We  first  find  a  period  in 
which  the  object  of  the  invaders  .seems  to  bo 
simple  plunder.  They  laud,  they  harry  the  coun- 
try, they  fight,  if  need  be,  to  secure  their  bootv, 
but  whether  defeated  or  victorious,  they  equally 
return  to  their  ships,  and  sail  away  w-ith  wha"t 
they  have  gathered.  This  period  includes  the 
time  from  the  first  recorded  invasion  [A.  D.  787] 
till  the  latter  half  of  the  ninth  century.  Next 
comes  a  time  in  which  the  object  of  the  North- 
men is  clearl  V  no  longer  mere  plunder,  but  settle- 
ment. ...  In  the  reign  of  Ethelwulf  the  son  of 
Ecgberht  it  is  recorded  that  the  heathen  men 
wmtered  for  the  first  time  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppey 
[A.  D.  855].     This  marks  the  transition  from  the 


first  to  the  second  pericul  of  their  invasions.  .  .  • 
It  was  not  however  till  about  eleven  years  from 
this  time  that  the  settlement  actually  began. 
Meanwhile  tlie  sceptre  of  the  West  *•  vmis  passed 
from  one  hand  to  another.  .  .  .  i"  ^ons  of 
..i^thelwulf  reigned  in  succession,  and  ,  ,ie  reigns 
of  the  first  three  among  them  [Ethelbald,  A.  I). 
85t!,  Ethelberht,  860,  Ethelred,  806]  make  up  to- 
gether only  thirteen  years.  In  the  reign  of  the 
third  of  these  princes,  .i-Ethelrtd  I.,  tlie  second 
period  of  the  invasions  fairly  begins.  Five 3ear8 
wetc  spent  by  the  Northmen  in  ravaging  and  cim- 
quering  tiie  tributary  Kingdoms.  Northumber- 
land, still  disputed  between  rival  Kings,  fell  an 
easy  prey  [867-809],  and  one  or  two  puppet 
princes  did  not  scruple  to  receive  a  tributary 
crown  at  the  hands  of  the  heathen  invaders.  They 
next  entered  Mercia  [868],  they  seized  Notting- 
ham, and  the  West-Suxtm  King  hastening  to  the 
relief  of  his  va.ssals,  was  unable  to  dislodge  them 
from  that  stronghold.  East  Anglia  was  completely 
conquered  r866-870]  and  its  King  Eadmund  died 
a  martyr.  At  last  the  fidl  storm  of  invasion 
burst  upon  Wcf  ex  itself  [871].  King  /Ethelred, 
the  first  of  a  long  line  of  West-Saxon  hero-Kings, 
supported  by  his  greater  brother  .^Elfred  [Alfred 
the  Great]  met  the  invaders  in  battle  after  battle 
with  varied  success.  He  died  and  /Elfred  suc- 
ceeded, in  the  thick  of  the  .struggle.  In  this  year 
[871],  the  last  of  ..Ethelred  and  the  first  of 
.Alfred,  nine  pitched  battles,  besides  smaller  en- 
gagements, wre  fought  with  the  heathens  on 
West-Saxon  ground.  At  last  peace  was  made ; 
the  Northmen  retreated  to  London,  within  the 
^lercian  frontier;  Wes.sex  was  for  the  moment 
delivered,  but  the  supremacy  won  by  Ecgberht 
was  lost.  For  a  few  years  Wesse-x  was  subjected 
to  nothing  more  than  temporary  incursions,  but 
Northumberland  and  part  of  Mercia  were  system- 
atically occupied  by  the  N  jrthmen,  and  the  land 
Avas  divided  among  them.  .  .  .  At  last  the  North- 
men, now  settled  in  a  large  part  of  the  island, 
made  a  second  attempt  to  add  Wessex  itself  to 
their  possessions  [878].  For  a  moment  the  land 
seemed  conquered ;  .^Elfred  himself  lay  hid  in  the 
marshes  of  Somersetshire;  men  might" well  deem 
that  the  Empire  of  Ecgberht  and  tlie  Kingdom  of 
Cerdic  itself,  had  vanished  for  ever.  But  the 
strong  heart  of  the  most  renowned  of  Englishmen, 
the  saint,  the  scholar,  the  hero,  and  the  lawgiver, 
caiTied  his  people  safely  through  this  most  terri- 
ble of  dangers.  Within  the  snme  year  the  Dragon 
of  Wessex  was  again  victorious  [at  the  battle  of 
Etliandun,  or  Ildiiigton],  and  the  Northmen  were 
driven  to  conclude  a  peace  which  Englishmen, 
fifty  years  sooner,  would  have  deemed  the  lowest 
depth  of  degradation,  but  which  might  now  be 
fairly  looked  upon  as  honourable  and  even  as 
triumphant.  By  the  terms  of  the  Peace  of  Wed- 
more  the  Northmen  were  to  evacuate  Wessex  and 
the  part  of  Jlercia  south-west  of  Watling-Street; 
the\',  or  at  least  their  chiefs,  were  to  sul)mit  to 
baptism,  and  they  were  to  receive  the  whole  land 
beyond  Watling-Street  as  va.ssals  of  the  West- 
Saxon  King.  .  .  .  The  exact  boundary  started 
from  the  Thames,  along  the  Lea  to  its  source, 
then  right  to  Bedford  and  along  the  Ouse  till  it 
meets  Watling-Street,  then  along  Watling-Street 
to  the  Welsh  border.  See  '^Elfred  and  Guthrum's 
Peace,'  Thorpe's  'Laws  and  Institutes,'  i.  15'2. 
This  frontier  gives  London  to  the  English ;  but  it 
seems  that  ^^Ifred  did  not  obtain  full  possession 
of  London  till  886."    The  territory  thu      .needed 
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t<)  llio  Dfinos,  ■which  inchulod  nil  nnrtiionstcrn 
EiiKliiiiil  from  the  Tliaim-H  to  tho  Tvnc,  was 
tliciiccfortli  known  hv  the  nuMi(;  of  the  bandagh 
or  Danelaw,  Hitriiifying  tlio  country  subject  to 
the  law  of  the  Danes.  The  Peace 'of  Wcdmore 
ended  the  second  jteriod  of  the  Danisli  invasions. 
The  third  ju'riod,  wiiich  was  not  opened  until  ft 
full  <:enlury  later,  endiraced  the  actual  conquest 
of  the  whole  of  Knirland  by  a  Danish  king  and  its 
temporary  annexation  to  the  dominions  of  the 
Danish  cnjwn. — E.  A.  Freeman,  Hint,  of  (he  JVor- 
vum  Cowj.  of  Hug.,  <•//.  3,  irith  foot- note. — "Now 
that  peace  was  restored,  and  the  Danes  driven  out 
of  his  domains,  it  remained  to  be  seen  whetlier 
Alfred  w;is  as  good  a  ruler  as  he  was  a  s(jldier. 
.  .  .  Wliat  did  he  see  ?  The  towns,  even  London 
itself,  pillaged,  ruined,  or  burnt  down;  the  inon- 
a.steries  destroyed ;  the  people  wild  and  lawless; 
ignorance,  roughness,  insecurity  everywhere.  It 
is  almost  incredible  with  wlijit  a  brave  heart  he 
set  himself  to  repair  all  this;  how  his  great  and 
noble  aims  were  still  before  him;  how  hard  he 
strove,  and  how  much  he  achieved.  First  of  all 
be  w<'ms  to  have  sought  for  helpers.  Like  most 
clever  men,  he  was  good  at  reading  characters. 
lie  soon  saw  who  would  be  true,  brave,  wi.se 
friends,  and  he  (rollected  these  around  him.  Some 
of  them  he  fetched  from  f)ver  the  sea,  from  France 
and  <»ermanv;  our  friend  Asser  from  Wales,  or, 
as  he  calls  his  country,  'Western  Britain,'  while 
England,  he  calls  '  Sa.xony.'  Ih;  says  he  lirst  saw 
Alfred  '  in  a  royal  vill,  which  is  called  Dene  '  in 
8u.sse.\.  'He  received  me  with  kindness,  and 
asked  me  eagerly  to  devote  myself  to  his  service, 
and  become  his  friend ;  to  leave  everything  Avhich 
I  jxis.sesscd  on  the  left  or  western  bank  of  the 
Severn,  and  promised  that  he  would  give  more 
than  an  eijuivalent  for  it  in  his  own  dominion.s. 
I  rei)lied  tiial  I  could  not  rashly  and  incautiously 
promise  such  things;  for  it  seemed  to  be  unjust 
that  I  should  leave  those  sacred  places  in  which 
I  had  been  bred,  educated,  crowned,  and  ordained 
for  the  sake  of  any  earthly  honour  and  power, 
unless  upon  compulsion.  "l'|)on  this  he  said,  "  If 
3'ou  cannot  accede  to  this,  at  least  let  me  have 
your  service  in  part;  spend  six  months  of  the 
jear  with  me  here,  and  the  other  six  months 
in  Ikitain." '  And  to  this  after  a  time  Asser  con- 
sented. What  were  the  princijial  things  he  turned 
his  mind  to  after  providing  for  the  defence  of  his 
kingdom,  and  collecting  his  friends  and  counsel- 
lors about  him  ?  Law  —  justice  —  religion  —  edu- 
cation. He  collected  and  studied  the  old  laws  of 
his  nation;  what  he  thought  good  he  kept,  what 
lie  disapproved  he  left  out.  He  added  others, 
especially  the  ten  commandments  and  some  other 
parts  of  the  law  of  Moses.  Then  he  laid  them 
all  before  his  Witan,  or  wise  men.  and  with  their 
approval  published  them.  .  .  .  The  state  of  jus- 
tice in  England  was  dreadful  at  this  time.  .  .  , 
Alfred's  way  of  curing  this  was  by  inquiring  into 
all  cases,  as  far  as  he  iiossibly  c(uiid,  him.self ;  and 
Ass«'r  sjiys  he  did  this  'especially  for  the  sake  of 
the  poor,  to  whose  interest,  day  and  night,  he  ever 
■w:i8  wonderfully  attentive ;  for  in  the  whole  king- 
d  I  the  poor,  Ix'sides  him.  had  few  or  no  pro- 
1-  >r8.'.  .  .  When  he  found  that  the  judges  had 
made  mistakes  through  ignorance,  he  rebukeu 
them,  and  told  them  they  must  either  grow  wiser 
or  give  up  their  posts;  and  sixm  the  old  earls  and 
other  judges,  who  had  been  unlearned  from  their 
cradles,  began  to  study  diligently.  .  .  .  For  re- 
viving uud  spreading  religion  among  his  people 


he  used  the  best  means  that  he  knew  of;  that  is, 
he  founded  new  monasteries  and  restored  old 
ones,  and  did  his  utmost  to  get  good  bishops  and 
clergymen.  For  his  own  part,  he  strove  to  pnic- 
ti.se  in  all  ways  what  he  tauglit  to  others.  .  .  . 
Education  was  in  a  .still  worse  condition  than 
everything  else.  .  .  .  All  the  schools  had  been 
broken  up.  Alfred  says  that  when  he  began  to 
reign  there  were  very  few  clergymen  south  of  the 
Humber  who  could  even  understand  the  Prayer- 
book.  (That  was  still  in  Latin,  as  the  Roman 
missionaries  had  brought  it.)  And  south  of  the 
Thames  he  could  not  remember  one.  Ilis  lirst 
care  was  to  get  better-educated  clergy  and  bi.sh- 
ops.  And  next  to  get  the  laymen  taught  also. 
...  He  founded  monasteries  and  schools,  and 
restored  the  old  ones  wliiih  had  been  ruined.  He 
had  a  school  in  his  court  for  his  own  children  and 
the  children  of  his  nobles.  But  at  the  very  out- 
set a  most  serious  difficulty  confronted  Alfred. 
Where  was  he  to  get  books  '/  At  this  time,  as  far 
as  we  can  judge,  there  can  only  have  been  one, 
or  at  most  two  books  in  the  English  language  — 
the  long  poem  of  Caedmon  about  the  creation  of 
the  work!,  &c.,  and  the  poem  of  Beowulf  about 
warriors  and  flery  dragons.  There  were  many 
English  ballads  and  .songs,  but  wlnther  these  were 
written  down  I  do  not  know.  '^1  i  c  Avas  no  book 
of  history,  not  even  English  history ;  no  book  of 
geography,  no  religious  books,  no  philosophy. 
Bede,  who  had  written  so  many  books,  had  writ- 
ten them  all  in  Latin.  ...  So  when  tliey  had  a 
time  of  '  stillness '  the  king  and  his  learned  friends 
set  to  work  and  translated  books  into  English ; 
and  Alfred,  who  was  as  modest  and  candid  as  he 
was  wise,  put  into  the  preface  of  one  of  his  trans- 
lati(ms  that  he  hoped,  if  any  one  knew  Latin  bet- 
ter than  he  did,  that  lie  would  not  blame  him,  for 
he  could  but  do  according  to  his  ability.  .  .  . 
Beside  all  this,  he  had  a  great  many  other  occu- 
pations. Asser,  who  often  lived  with  him  for 
months  at  a  time,  gives  us  an  account  of  his  busy 
life.  Notwithstanding  liis  inlirmities  and  other 
hindrances,  '  he  continued  to  carry  on  the  govern- 
ment, and  to  exercise  hunting  in  all  its  branches; 
to  teach  his  workers  in  gold  and  artificers  of  all 
kinds,  his  falconers,  hawkers,  and  dog-keepers; 
to  build  houses,  majestic  and  good,  beyond  all 
the  precedents  of  his  ancestors,  by  his  new  me- 
chanical inventions;  to  recite  the  Saxon  books 
(Asser,  being  a  Welshman,  always  calls  the  Eng- 
lish, Saxon),  and  especially  to  learn  by  heart  the 
Saxon  poems,  and  to  make  others  learn  them ;  he 
never  desisted  from  studying  most  diligently  to 
the  best  of  his  ability;  he  attended  the  mass  and 
other  daily  services  of  religion ;  he  was  frequent 
in  psalm-singing  and  prayer;  ...  he  bestowed 
alms  and  largesses  on  both  natives  and  foreigners 
of  all  countries;  he  was  affable  and  pleasant  to 
all,  and  curiously  eager  to  investigate  things  un- 
known.'"— M.  J.  Guest,  Lectures  on  the  Hid.  of 
Eng.,  led.  9. — "It  is  no  ea.sy  task  for  anyone 
nho  has  been  studying  his  [Alfred's]  life  and 
works  to  set  reasonable  bounds  to  their  reverence, 
and  enthusiasm,  for  the  man.  Lest  the  reader 
should  think  my  estimate  tainted  with  the  pro- 
verbial weakness  of  biographers  for  their  heroes, 
let  them  turn  to  the  words  in  which  the  earliest, 
and  the  last  of  the  English  historians  of  that  time, 
sum  up  the  character  of  Alfred.  Florence  of 
Worcester,  writing  in  the  century  after  his  death, 
speaks  of  him  as  '  that  famous,  warlike,  victorious 
king ;  the  zealous  protector  of  widows,  scholars, 
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orphans  and  tlic  poor;  skilled  in  the  Saxon  poets; 
affable  and  liberal  to  all ;  endowed  with  j)rudence, 
fortitude,  justice,  and  temperance ;  most  patient 
under  the  intirmity  which  he  daily  suffered;  a 
most  stern  inqui.sitbr  in  executing  justice;  vigi- 
lant and  dcvotetl  in  the  service  of  God.'    Jlr. 
Freeman,  in  his  '  History  of  the  Norman  Con- 
quest,' has  laid  down  the  portrait  in  bold  and  last- 
ing colours,  in  a  passage  as  truthful  as  it  is  elo- 
quent, which  those  who  are  familiar  with  it  will 
be  glad  to  meet  again,  while  those  who  do  not 
know  it  will  be  grateful  to  me  for  substituting 
for  any  poor  words  of  my  own.     '  Alfred,  the 
unwilling  author  of  these  great  changes,  is  the 
most  perfect  character  in  history,     lie  is  a  sin- 
gular instance  of  a  prince  who  has  become  a  hero 
of  romance,  who,  as  such,  has  had  countless  im- 
aginary exploits  attributed  to  him,  but  to  whose 
character  romance  has  done  no  more  than  justice, 
and  who  appears  in  exactly  the  same  light  in  his- 
tory antl  in  fable.     No  other  man  on  record  has 
ever  so  thoroughly  united  all  the  virtues  both  of 
the  ruler  and  of  the  private  man.     In  no  other 
man  on  record  were  so  many  virtues  disfigured 
by  so  litthi  alloy.     A  saint  without  superstition, 
a  scliolar  without  ostentation,  a  warrior  all  who.se 
wars  were  fought  in  the  defence  of  his  country, 
a  conqueror  who.sc  laurels  were  never  stained  by 
cruelty,  a  prince  never  cast  down  by  adversity, 
never  lifted  up  to  insolence  in  the  day  of  triumph 
—  there  is  no  other  name  in  history  to  compare 
■with  his.     Saint  Lewis  comia  nearest  to  him  in 
the  union  of  a  more  than  monastic  pietj"  with  the 
highest  ■  civil,   military,   and    domestic    virtues. 
Both  of  them  stand  forth  ia  honourable  contrast 
to  the  abject  superstition  of  some  other  royal 
Baints,  who  were  so  sellishly  engaged  in  the  care 
of  their  own  souls  that  they  refused  either  to 
raise  xip  heirs  for  their  throne,  or  to  strike  a  blow 
on  behalf  of  their  people.     But  even  in  Saint 
Lewis  we  see  a  disposition  to  forsake  an  immedi- 
ate sphere  of  duty  for  the  sake  of  distant  and 
unprofitable,  however  pious  and  glorious,  under- 
takings.    Tlie  true  duties  of  the  King  of  the 
French  clearly  lay  in  France,  and  not  in  Egypt 
or  Tunis.     No  such  charge  lies  at  the  door  of  the 
great  King  of  the  AVest  Saxons.    With  an  iufjuir- 
ing  spirit  which  took  in  tlic  whole  world,  for 
purposes  alike  of  scientific  inquiry  and  of  Chris- 
tian benevolence,  Alfred  never  forgot  that  his 
first  duty  was  to  Ids  own  people.     He  forestjdled 
our  own  age  in  sending  expeditions  to  explore 
the  Northern  Ocean,  and  in  sending  alms  to  the 
distant  Churches  of  India ;  but  he  neither  forsook 
his  crown,  like  soniv.  of  liis  predecessors,  nor  neg- 
lected his  duties,  like  some  of  his  successors. 
The  virtue  of  Alfred,  like  the  virtue  of  Washing- 
ton, consisted  in  no  marvellous  displays  of  super- 
human  genius,  but  in  the  simple,  straightfor- 
ward discharge  of  the  duty  of  the  moment.     But 
Washington,  soldier,  statesman,  and  patriot,  like 
Alfred,  has  no  claim  to  Alfred's  further  characters 
of  saint  and  scholar.     William  the  Silent,  too,  has 
nothing  to  set  against  Alfred's  literary  merits ; 
and  in  his  career,  glorious  as  it  is,  there  is  an  ele- 
ment of  intrigue  and  clvicanery  utterly  alien  to 
the  noble  simplicity  of  both  Alfred  and  Washing- 
ton.    The  same  union  of  zeal  for  religion  and 
learning  with  the  highest  gifts  of  the  warrior  and 
the  statesman  is  found,  on  a  wider  field  of  action, 
in  Charles  the  Great.     But  even  Charles  cannot 
aspire  to  the  pure  glory  of  Alfred.     Amidst  all 
the  splendour  of  conquest  and  legislation,  wc  can- 
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not  be  blind  to  an  alloy  of  personal  ambition,  of 
personal  vice,   to  occasional  unjust  aggressions 
and  occasional  acts  of  cruelty.     Among  our  own 
later  princes,  the  great  Edward  alone  can  bear 
for  a  moment  the  comparison  with  his  glorious 
ancestor.     And,  when  tried  by  such  a  standard, 
even  the  great  Edward  fails.     Even  in  him  we  do 
not  see  tiie  same  wondorful  union  of  gifts  and 
virtues  which  so  seldom  meet  together;  we  can- 
not acquit  P^dward  of  occasional  acts  of  violence, 
of  occasional  recklessness  as  to  means;  we  can- 
not attribute  to  him  the  pure,  simple,  almost 
childlike  disinterestedness  which  marks  the  char- 
acter of  Alfred. '     Let  Wordsworth,  on  Ijelialf  of 
the  poets  of  England,  complete  the  picture: 
'  BelKjld  a  pupil  of  the  monkish  gown. 
The  pious  Alfred,  king  to  justice  dear  ! 
Lord  of  the  harp  and  liberating  spear; 
Mirror  of  princes  !    Indigent  renown 
Might  range  the  starry  ether  for  a  crown 
Equal  to  his  deserts,  who,  like  the  year. 
Pours  forth  his  bounty,  like  the  day  doth  cheer. 
And  awes  like  night,  with  mercy -tempered  frown. 
Ease  from  this  noble  miser  of  his  time 
No  moment  .steals;  pain  narrows  not  his  cares  — 
Though  small  his  kingdom  as  a  spark  or  gem. 
Of  Alfred  boasts  remote  Jerusalem, 
And   Christian  India,  through  her  widespread 

clime. 
In  sacred  converse  gifts  with  Alfred  shares.' " 
— Thos.  Hughes,  Alfred  the  Great,  ch.  24. 

Also  in:  II.  Pauli,  Life  of  Alfred  the  Great. — 
Asser,  Life  of  Alfred.— Sae,  also,  Nohmans,  and 
Education,  Mkdu:val. 

A.  D.  901. — Accession  of  the  West  Saxon 
king  Edward,  called  The  Elder. 

A.  D.  925. — Accession  of  the  West  Saxun 
king  Ethelstan. 

A.  D.  938. — The  battle  of  Brunnaburgh. — 
Alfred  the  Great,  dying  in  901,  was  succeeded  by 
his  son,  Edward,  and  Edward,  in  turn,  was  fol- 
lowed, A.  D.  925,  by  his  son  Athelstane,  or  Jilth- 
alsten.  In  the  reign  of  Athelstane  a  great  league 
was  formed  against  him  by  the  Northumbrian 
Danes  with  the  Scots,  with  the  Danes  of  Dublin 
and  M-ith  the  Britons  of  Strathclyde  and  Cumbria. 
Athelstane  defeated  the  confederates  in  a  mighty- 
battle,  celebrated  in  one  of  the  finest  of  Old- 
English  war-songs,  and  also  in  one  of  the  Sagas 
of  the  Norse  tongue,  as  the  Battle  of  Brunna- 
burgh or  Brunanl)urh,  but  the  site  of  which  is 
unknown.  "  Five  Kings  and  seven  northern 
larls  or  earls  fell  in  the  strife.  .  .  .  Constantino 
the  Scot  fled  to  the  north,  mourning  his  fair- 
haired  son,  who  perished  in  the  slaughter.  Anlaf 
[or  Olaf,  the  leader  of  the  Danes  or  Ostmeii  of 
Dublin],  with  a  sad  and  scattered  remnant  of  his 
forces,  escaped  to  Ireland.  .  .  .  The  victory  was 
so  decisive  that,  during  the  remainder  of  the 
reign  of  Atludstane,  no  enemy  dared  to  rise  up 
against  him;  his  supremacy  was  acknowledged 
without  contest,  and  his  glory  extended  to  dis- 
tant realms." — F.  Palgrave,  Hint,  of  the  Anglo- 
Sai-oHK,  ch.  10. —  ^Ir.  Skene  is  of  opinion  that 
the  battle  of  Brunnaburgh  was  fought  at  Aid- 
borough,  near  York.— W.  F.  Skene,  Celtic  Scot- 
land, r.  1,  p.  357. 

A.  D.  940. — Accession  of  the  West  Saxon 
king  Edmund. 

A.  D.  946.— Accession  of  the  West  Saxon 
king  Edred. 

A.  D.  955. — Accession  of  the  West  Saxon 
king  Edwig. 
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A,  D.  958.— Accession  of  the  West  Saxon 
king  Edgar. 

A.  D.  958.— Completed  union  of  the  realm. 
—  Increase  of  kingly  authority.— Approach  to- 
wards feudalism.— Rise  of  the  Witenagemot. 
—Decline  of  the  Freemen.— "  Before  Alfred's 
B()ii  Kdwiiril  (lied,  tlie  whole  of  Merciu  was  in- 
corporated Willi  his  immediate  dominions.  The 
way  in  which  the  thine  was  done  was  more  ro- 
muVkahle  than  tliethinir  itself.  Like  the  Romans, 
he  made  the  fortided  towns  the  meansof  uphold- 
ing: Ids  power.  Hut  unlike  the  Romans,  he  did 
not  irrisoii  them  with  eolonists  from  amongst 
his  I  immediate  dei)eiideiits.  He  tille<l  them, 
08  I.  :iry  the  Fowler  did  afterwards  in  Saxony, 
with  fr("e  townsmen,  whose  hearts  were  at  one 
with  their  fellow  coinUrymen  around.  Before 
he  died  in  'J'il,  the  Danish  chiefs  in  the  land  he- 
yond  the  Muniber  had  acknowledged  his  over- 
iordshi|),  and  even  the  Celts  of  Wales  and  Scot- 
land ha(l  given  in  their  8ul)mission  in  some  form 
which  they  were  not  likely  to  interpret  too  strictly. 
His  son  and  his  two  grandsons,  Athel.stan,  Ed- 
numd,  and  Edred  completed  the  work,  and 
when  after  the  short  and  trf)ul)led  interval  of 
Edwy's  rule  in  "Wesse.x,  Edgar  united  the  undi- 
vided realm  under  his  sway  in  95H,  he  had  no  in- 
ternal enemies  to  s\ippres8.  He  allowed  the 
Celtic  Scottish  King  who  had  succeeded  to  the 
inheritance  of  the  I'ictish  race  to  possess  the  old 
Northumbrian  land  north  of  the  Tweed,  where 
thev  and  their  descendants  learned  the  habits 
nnif  speech  of  Englishmen.  But  he  treated  him 
and  the  other  Celtic  kings  distinctlv  a.s  his  in- 
feriors, though  it  was  perhaps  well  for  him  that 
he  did  not  attempt  to  impose  upon  them  any 
very  tangible  tokens  of  his  supremacy.  The 
story  of  his  being  rowed  by  eight  kings  on  the 
Dee  is  doubtless  onlj'  a  legend  by  which  the 
peaceful  king  was  glorilied  in  the  troubled  times 
which  followed.  Such  a  struggle,  so  successfully 
conducted,  could  not  fail  to  i)e  accompanied  by 
a  va.st  increase  of  that  kingly  authority  which 
liad  been  on  the  growth  from  the  time  of  its  first 
establishment.  The  hereditary  ealdormen,  the 
rei)resentatives  of  the  old  kiiigly  houses,  had 

{)asse(l  awav.  The  old  tribes,  or  —  where  their 
imitations  had  been  obliterated  by  the  tide  of 
Danish  conquest,  as  was  the  case  in  central  and 
northern  England  —  the  new  artilicial  divisions 
which  had  taken  their  place,  were  now  known  as 
shires,  and  the  very  name  testilled  that  they  were 
regarded  only  as  jnirts  of  a  greater  whole.  The 
shire  mote  still  continued  the  tradition  of  the  old 
poiiular  assemblies.  At  its  head  as  presidents  of 
its  deliberations  were  the  ealdorman  and  the 
bishoi>,  each  of  them  owing  their  appointment  to 
the  king,  and  it  was  summoned  by  the  shire- 
reeve  or  sheritT,  himself  even  more'  directly  an 
oftlccr  of  the  king,  whose  business  it  was  to  see 
that  all  the  royal  dues  were  paid  within  the  shire. 
In  the  more  general  concerns  of  the  kingdom, 
the  king  consulted  w  ith  his  Witan,  whose  meet- 
ings were  called  the  AVitenagemot,  a  kxly,  which, 
at  least  for  all  ordinary  purposes,  was  composed 
not  of  any  representatives  of  the  shire-motes, 
but  of  his  own  dependents,  the  ealdormen.  the 
bishoi)s.  and  a  certain  number  of  thegns  whose 
name,  meaning  'servants',  implied  at  least  at 
first,  that  tliej-  either  were  or  had  at  one  time  been 
in  some  way  m  the  employment  of  the  king.  .  .  . 
The  necessities  of  war  .' .  .  combined  Avith  the 
sluggishness  of  the  mass  of  the  population  to 
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favour  the  growth  of  a  ndlitary  force,  which 
would  leave  the  tillers  of  the  soil  to  their  own 
peaceful  occui)ations.  As  the  ccmditions  which 
make  a  standing  army  possible  on  a  large  scale 
did  not  yet  exist,  such  a  force  must  be  afforded 
by  a  special  class,  and  that  class  must  be  com- 
posed of  those  who  either  had  too  much  land  to 
till  themselves,  or,  having  no  land  at  all,  were  re- 
lea.sed  from  the  b(mds  wluch  tied  the  cultivator 
to  the  soil,  in  other  words,  it  must  be  composed 
of  a  landed  aristocracy  and  its  dependents.  In 
working  out  this  change,  England  was  only  aim- 
ing at  the  results  which  similar  conditions  were 
producing  on  the  Continent.  But  just  as  the 
homogeneousness  of  the  population  drew  even 
the  foreign  element  of  the  church  into  harmony 
with  the  established  institutions,  so  it  was  with 
the  ndlitary  aristocracy.  It  grouped  itself  round 
the  king,  and  it  supplemented,  instead  of  over- 
throwing, the  old  popular  assemblies.  Two 
classes  of  men,  the  eorls  and  the  gesiths,  had  been 
marked  out  from  their  fellows  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest.  The  thegn  of  Edgar's  day  differed 
from  both,  but  he  had  some  of  the  distinguish- 
ing marks  of  either.  He  was  not  like  the  gesith, 
a  mere  personal  follower  of  the  king.  He  did  not, 
like  the  eorl,  owe  his  position  to  his  birth.  Yet 
his  relation  to  the  king  was  a  close  one,  and  he 
had  a  liold  ui)on  the  land  as  firm  as  that  of  the 
older  eorl.  He  may,  perhaps,  best  be  described 
as  a  gesith,  who  had  acqiured  the  position  of  an 
eorl  without  entirely  throwing  off  his  own  charac- 
teristics. .  .  .  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
change  began  in  the  practice  of  granting  special 
estates  in  the  folkland.or  common  luidivided  land, 
to  special  persons.  At  first  this  land  was  doubt- 
less held  to  be  the  ]irf)perty  of  the  tribe.  [This  is 
now  questioned  by  Vinogmdoff  and  others.  See 
FoLCL.\ND.]  .  .  .  When  the  king  rose  above  the 
tribes,  he  granted  it  himself  with  the  consent  of  his 
Witan.  A  large  portion  was  granted  to  churches 
and  monasteries.  But  a  large  portion  went  in 
jirivates  estates,  or  book  land,  as  it  was  called, 
from  the  book  or  charter  which  conveyed  them 
to  the  king's  own  gesiths,  or  to  members  of  his 
own  family.  The  gesith  thus  ceased  to  be  a  mere 
member  of  the  king's  military  household.  He 
became  a  landowner  as  well,  with  special  duties 
to  perform  to  the  king.  .  .  .  He  had  special  juris- 
diction given  him  over  his  tenants  and  serfs,  ex- 
emjiting  him  and  them  from  the  aiUhority  of  the 
hundred  mote,  though  they  still  remained,  except 
in  very  exceptional  cases,  under  the  authority  of 
the  shire  mote.  .  .  .  Even  up  to  the  Norman  con- 
quest this  change  was  still  going  on.  To  the  end, 
indeed,  the  old  constitutional  forms  were  not 
broken  down.  The  hundred  mote  was  not  aban- 
(h)ned,  where  freemen  enough  remained  to  fill  it. 
Even  where  all  the  land  of  a  hundred  had  passed 
under  the  protection  of  a  lord  there  was  little  out- 
ward change.  .  .  .  There  was  thus  no  actual 
breach  of  continuity  in  the  nation.  The  thegn- 
hood  pushed  its  roots  down,  as  it  were,  amongst 
the  free  classes.  Nevertheless  there  was  a  dan- 
ger of  such  a  breach  of  continuity  coming  about. 
The  freemen  entered  more  and  more  largely  into 
a  condition  of  dependence,  and  there  was  a 
great  risk  lest  such  a  condition  of  dependence 
should  become  a  condition  of  servitude.  Here 
and  there,  by  s»>mc  extraordinary  stroke  of  luck, 
a  freeman  nught  rise  to  be  a  thegn.  But  the  con- 
dition of  the  class  to  which  he  belonged  was  de- 
teriorating every  day.     The  downward  progress 
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to  serfdom  was  too  easy  to  take,  and  by  large 
masses  of  the  popidation  it  was  already  taken. 
Below  the  increasing;  numbers  of  the  serfs  was  to 
be  found  the  lower  class  of  slaves,  who  were  ac- 
tually the  property  of  their  musters.  The  Witen- 
ageniot  was  in  reality  a  select  body  of  thegns,  if 
the  bishops,  who  held  their  lands  in  much  the 
same  way,  be  regarded  as  thegns.  In  Avas  rather 
an  inchoate  House  of  Lords,  than  an  inchoate  Par- 
liament, after  our  modern  ideas.  It  was  natural 
that  a  body  of  men  which  united  a  great  part  of 
the  wealth  with  almost  aU  the  intluence  in  the 
kingdom  should  be  possessed  of  high  constitu- 
tional powers.  The  Witenagemot  elected  the 
king,  though  as  yet  they  always  cho.se  him  out 
of  the  royal  family,  which  was  held  to  have  sprung 
from  the  god  Woden.  There  were  even  cases  in 
which  they  deposed  unworthy  kings." — S.  H. 
Gardiner  aiitl  J.  H.  Mullinger,  IntnxL  to  the  Ktudy 
of  En,'/.  Hint.,  pt.  1,  c/i.  2,  sect.  10-21. 

A.  D.  975. — Accession  of  the  West  Saxon 
king  Edward,  called  The  Martyr. 

A.  D.  979. — Accession  of  the  West  Saxon 
king  Ethelred,  called  The  Unready. 

A.  D.  979-1016. —  The  Danish  conquest. — 
"  Then  [A.  I).  979]  commenced  one  of  the  longest 
and  most  disastrous  reigns  of  the  Sa.xon  kings, 
with  the  accession  of  Ethelred  II.,  justly  styled 
Ethelred  the  Unready.  The  Northmen  now  re- 
newed their  plundering  and  couiiuering  expedi- 
tions against  England;  while  England  had  a 
worthless  waverer  for  her  ruler,  and  many  of  her 
chief  men  turned  traitors  to  their  king  and  coun- 
try. Always  a  laggart  in  open  war,  Ethelred 
tried  in  1001  the  cowardly  and  foolish  policy  of 
buying  off  the  enemies  whom  he  dared  not  en- 
counter. The  ta.K  called  Dane-gelt  was  then 
levied  to  provide  '  a  tril)ute  for  the  Danish  men 
on  account  of  the  great  terror  which  they  caused.' 
To  pay  money  thus  was  in  effect  to  hire  the 
enemy' to  renew  the  war.  In  1002  Ethelred  tried 
the  still  more  weak  and  wicked  measure  of  rid- 
ding himself  of  his  enemies  by  treacherous  mas- 
sacre. Great  numbers  of  Danes  were  now  living 
in  England,  intermixed  with  the  Anglo-Saxon 
population.  Ethelred  resolved  to  relieve  himself 
from  al!  real  or  supposed  danger  of  these  Scan- 
dinavian settlers  taking  part  with  their  invading 
kinsmen,  by  sending  secret  orders  throughout 
his  dominions  for  the  putting  to  death  of  every 
Dane,  man,  woman,  and  cluld,  on  St.  Brice's 
Day,  Nov.  13.  This  atrocious  order  was  exe- 
cuted only  in  Southern  England,  that  is,  in  the 
"West-Saxon  territories;  but  large  numbers  of  the 
Danish  race  were  nuudered  there  while  dwelling 
in  full  security  amon^  their  Saxon  neighbours. 
.  .  .  Among  the  vietmis  was  a  royal  Danish 
lady,  niuned  Gunhilde,  who  was  sister  of  Sweyn, 
king  of  Denmark,  and  who  had  married  and  set- 
tled in  England.  .  .  .  The  news  of  the  massacre 


larger  fleet  and  army  than  the  north  had  ever  be- 
fore sent  forth,  and  solemnly  vowed  to  conquer 
England  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  He  landed  on 
the  south  coast  of  Devon,  obtained  possession  of 
Exeter  by  the  treachery  of  its  governor,  and  then 
marched  through  western  and  southern  England, 
marking  every  shire  with  tire,  famine  and  slaugh- 
ter; but  he  was  unable  to  take  London,  which 
was  defended  against  the  repeated  attacks  of  the 
Danes  with  strong  courage  and  patriotism,  such 


as  seemed  tr)  have  died  out  in  the  rest  of  Saxon 
P^ngland.  In  1013,  the  wretched  king  Ethelred 
tied  the  realm  and  sought  shelter  in  Nornumdy. 
Sweyn  was  acknowledged  king  in  all  the  northern 
and  western  shires,  but  he  died  in  1014,  while  his 
vow  of  con([uest  was  only  partly  accomplished. 
The  English  now  sent  for  Ethelred  back  from 
Normandy,  promising  loyaltj'  to  him  as  their 
lawful  king,  'provided  he  would  ruh^  over  them 
more  justly  than  he  had  done  before.'  Ethelred 
willingly  promised  amendment,  and  returned  to 
reign  amidst  strife  and  misery  for  two  years 
more.  His  iinplacjible  enemy,  Sweyn,  was  in- 
deed deail;  but  the  Danish  host  which  Sweyn 
had  led  thither  was  still  in  England,  under  the 
command  of  Sweyn's  son,  Canute  [or  Cnut],  a 
prince  cqvial  in  military  prowess  to  his  father, 
and  far  superior  to  him  and  to  all  other  princes 
of  the  time  in  statesmanship  and  general  ability. 
Ethelred  died  in  1016,  while  the  war  with  Canute 
was  yet  raging.  Ethelred's  son,  Edmund,  sur- 
named  Ironside,  was  cho.sen  king  by  the  great 
council  then  assembled  in  London,  but  great  num- 
V)er8  of  the  Saxons  made  their  submission  to 
Canute.  The  remarkable  personal  valour  of  Ed- 
mund, strongly  aided  by  the  braverj"^  of  his  faith- 
ful Londoners,  maintained  the  war  for  nearly  a 
year,  when  Canute  agreed  to  a  compromise,  by 
which  he  and  Edmund  divideii  the  land  between 
them.  But  within  a  few  months  after  this,  the 
royal  Ironside  died  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin, 
and  Canute  obtained  the  whole  realm  of  the 
English  race.  A  Dani.sh  dynasty  was  uow  [A.  D. 
1016]  established  in  England  for  three  reigns." — 
Sir  E.  S.  Creasy,  IIiKt.  of  Enr/.,  v.  1,  ch.  5. 

Also  in:  J.  M.  Lappenberg,  Enff.  under  the 
Anf/lo-Si.ron  Kings,  v.  2,  pp.  151-233. — See,  also, 
M.VLDEN,  and  Ass.xndun,  Battles  of. 

A.  D.  1016. — Accession  and  death  of  King 
Edmund  Ironside. 

A.  D,  1016-1042. — The  Reign  of  the  Danish 
kings.  —  "Cnut's  rule  was  not  as  terrible  as 
might  have  been  feared.  He  was  perfectly  un- 
scrupulous in  striking  down  the  treacherous  and 
mischievous  chieftains  who  had  made  a  trade  of 
Ethelred's  weakness  and  the  country's  divisions. 
But  he  was  wise  and  strong  enough  to  rule,  not 
by  increasing  but  by  allaying  those  divLsions. 
Resting  his  power  upon  his  Scandinavian  king- 
doms beyond  the  sea,  upon  his  Danish  country- 
men in  England,  and  liis  Danish  huscarles,  or 
specially  trained  soldiers  in  his  service,  he  was 
able,  without  even  the  appearance  of  weakness,  to 
do  what  in  him  lay  to  bind  Dane  and  Englishman 
together  as  common  instruments  of  his  power. 
Fidelity  counted  more  with  him  than  birth.  To 
bring  England  itself  into  unity  was  beyond  his 
power.  The  device  which  he  hit  upon  was 
operative  only  in  hands  as  strong  as  his  own. 
There  were  to  be  four  great  earls,  deriving  their 
name  from  the  Danish  word  jarl,  centralizing  the 
forces  of  government  in  Wes.sex,  in  Mercia,  in 
East  Anglia,  and  in  Northumberland.  With 
Cnut  the  four  were  officials  of  the  highest  class. 
They  were  there  because  he  placed  them  there. 
They  would  cease  to  be  there  if  he  so  willed  it. 
But  it  could  hardly  be  that  it  would  always  bo 
so.  Some  day  or  another,  luiless  a  great  catas- 
trophe swept  away  Cnut  and  his  creation,  the 
earldoms  would  pass  into  territorial  sovereignties 
and  the  divisions  of  England  would  be  made  evi- 
dent openly."— S.  R.  Gardiner  and  J.  B.  Mul- 
linger,  Int.  to  the  Study  of  Eng.  Hist.,  ch.  2,  sect. 
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ST). — "Up  fCiiniitr]  rulctl  rinjiiinally  at  k-nst.  ii 
liirffcr  Kiiri>|)(a!i  troniinion  than  any  EnglisJi  8'»v- 
crci^rii  lias  ever  (ioiic;  aiui  perhaps  also  a  niorn 
JionioL'cnconsoiic.  No  potcntatrof  flic  liniccame 
near  him  except  the  klntr  of  (iennany.  the  em- 
peror, will,  whom  lie  was  allied  as  an  equal. 
The  kitiir  of  the  NorwcL'ians,  the  Danes,  and  a 
frreat  part  of  the  Swedes,  was  in  a  position  to 
fotmd  a  Scandinavian  empire  with  Uritain  an- 
nexed. ( 'anute's  ilivision  of  liis  dominions  (m  lii.s 
death  bed.  showed  that  he  saw  this  to  he  inipos- 
silile;  Norw.ay.  for  a  century  and  a  half  after 
his  strong'  h.'ind  was  removed,  was  broken  up 
ainonirst  an  anan'hical  crew  of  piratic  and  blood- 
thirsty princes,  nor  couid  Denmark  be  rej,'ar(led 
!is  liklly  to  continue  united  with  Kn.u'land.  The 
Knirlisli  nation  was  too  much  divided  and  de- 
moralised to  retain  liold  on  Scandinavia,  even  if 
the  condition  of  the  latter  had  allowed  it.  Jlenoc 
Cantite  determined  that  duriiifi  his  life,  as  after 
his  death,  the  nations  should  bo  governed  on 
their  own  principles.  .  .  .  The  four  nations  of 
the  En^'lish.  Nortimmbrians.  East  Angles,  Mer- 
cians and  West  Sa.xons,  might,  each  under  their 
own  national  leader,  obey  a  sovereign  who  was 
strong  enough  to  enforce  peace  amongst  them. 
The  great  earldoms  of  (,'anute's  reign  were  per- 
hajjs  a  nearer  approadi  to  a  feudal  division  of 
England  than  anything  which  followed  the  Nor- 
man Conqiu'st.  '  .  .  And  the  extent  to  which 
this  creation  of  the  four  earldoms  atTected  the 
history  of  the  next  half-ceutury  cannot  be  ex- 
nggeriited.  The  certain  tendency  of  such  an 
arrangement  to  beconu!  heredit.iry,  and  the  cer- 
tain tendency  of  the  hereditJiry  occupation  of 
great  fiefs  ultimately  to  overwhelm  the  royal 
power,  are  well  cxeini)Iitieil.  .  .  .  Tlie  Norman 
Conquest  restored  national  unity  at  a  tremendous 
tcmi«)rary  sficrifice,  just  as  the  Danish  Conquest 
in  other  ways,  juid  liy  a  reverse  process,  liad 
helped  to  creat<'  it." —  W.  Stubbs,  Coimt.  Hist,  of 
Eiifi.,  ch.  7,  met.  77.— Canute  died  in  1035.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  two  .sons,  Harold  Harefoot 
(10;i.')-l()4())  and  Harthacnute  or  H.ardicanute 
(1040-1042).  after  which  the  Saxon  line  of  kings 
was  momentarily  restored.  —  E.  A.  Freeman, 
Hint,  of  the  yurmmi  Couq.  of  Eng..  ch.  G.  ' 

A.  D.  1035.— Accession  °^  Harold,  son  of 
Cnut. 

A.  D.  1040.— Accession  of  Harthacriut,  or 
Hardicanute. 

A.  D.  1042. — Accession  of  Edward  the 
Confessor. 

A.  D.  1042-1066.— The  last  of  the  Saxon 
king». — "Tlie  love  which  Canute  had  inspired 
by  his  wi.se  and  conciUatory  rule  was  dis.sipate(l 
by  the  bad  government  of'  his  sons,  Harold  and 
Hartliacnut,  who  ruled  in  turn.  After  seven 
years  of  misgovernment,  or  rather  anarchy,  Eng- 
land, freed  from  the  hated  rule  of  Harthacnut 
by  his  death,  returned  to  its  old  line  of  kings, 
and  'all  folk  cliose  Edward  [surnamed  The  Con- 
fessor, son  of  Ethelred  the  Lnreadv]  to  king,'  as 
was  his  right  ])y  birth.  Not  that  he  was.  accord- 
ing to  our  ideas,  the  direct  heir,  since  Edward, 
the  son  of  Edmund  Ironside,  still  lived,  an  exile 
in  Hungary.  But  the  Saxons,  by  choosing  Ed- 
waid  the  Confessor,  reasserted  for  the  last  time 
their  right  to  elect  that  one  of  the  hereditary  line 
wln>  was  most  available.  With  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Confessor  the  Norman  Conquest 
really  began.  We  have  seen  the  eonncction  be- 
tween England  and  Nonnandy  begun  bv  the 


marriage  of  Ethelred  the  Unready  to  Emma  the 
daughter  of  Hichard  the  Fearless,  and  cemented 
by  the  refuge  offered  to  the  f^nglisli  exiles  in  the 
court  of  the  Norman  duke.  Edward  had  long 
found  a  home  there  in  Canute's  time.  .  .  . 
Urought  up  under  Norman  influence.  Edward 
had  contracted  the  ideas  and  sympathies  of  his 
adopted  home.  On  his  election  to  the  English 
throne  the  French  tongue  became  thi;  langiu\ge 
of  the  court.  Norman  favourites  followed  in  his 
train,  to  be  foisted  into  important  oflices  of  State 
and  Church,  and  thus  inaugurate  that  Norman- 
izing  i)r)licy  which  was  to  draw  on  tlu!  Norman 
Conquest.  Had  it  not  been  for  this.  William 
would  never  have  had  any  claim  on  England." 
The  Normanizing  policy  of  king  Edward  roused 
the  opposition  of  a  strong  English  party,  headed 
1)3'  the  great  West-Saxon  Earl  Godwine,  who 
had  been  lifted  from  an  obscure  origin  to  vast 
power  in  England  by  the  favor  of  Caiuite,  and 
whose  son  Harold  held  the  earldom  of  East 
Anglia.  "Edward,  raised  to  the  throne  chiefly 
through  the  influence  of  Godwine.  shortly  mar- 
ried ids  daughter,  and  iit  flrst  ruled  England 
leaning  on  the  assistance,  and  almost  over- 
shadowed by  the  power  of  the  great  carl."  But 
Edward  was  Norman  at  heart  and  Godwine  was 
thorotiglily  English;  whence  quarrels  were  not 
long  in  arising.  Thej'  came  to  the  crisis  in  1051, 
by  rea.son  of  a  bloody  tumtdt  at  Dover,  provoked 
by  insolent  conduct  on  the  part  of  a  train  of 
Irench  visitors  returning  home  from  Edward's 
Court.  Godwine  was  commanded  to  punish  the 
townsmen  of  Dover  and  refused,  whereupon  the 
king  obtained  a  sentence  of  outlawry,  not  onlv 
against  the  carl,  but  against  his  sons.  "God- 
wine, obliged  to  bow  before  the  united  power  of 
his  enemies,  was  forced  to  fly  the  land.  He 
went  to  Flanders  with  his  son  Swegcn,  while 
Harold  and  Leofwine  went  to  Ireland,  to  be  well 
received  by  Dermot  king  of  Leinster.  Many 
Englishmen  seem  to  have  followed  him  in  his 
exile;  for  a  year  the  foreign  party  was  triumph- 
ant, and  the  flrst  stage  of  the  Norman  Conque.'t 
complete.  It  was  at  this  important  crisis  t'uat 
William  [Duke  of  Normandy],  secure  at  home, 
visited  his  cousin  Edward.  .  .  .  Friendly  rela- 
tions we  may  be  sure  had  existed  between  the 
two  cousins,  and  if,  as  is  not  improbable,  Wil- 
liam had  begun  to  hope  that  he  might  some  day 
succeed  to  the  English  throne,  what  more  favour- 
able opportunity  for  a  visit  could  have  been 
found?  Edward  had  lost  all  hopes  of  ever  hav- 
ing any  children.  .  .  .  William  came,  and  it 
would  seem,  gained  all  that  he  desired.  For  this 
most  probably  was  the  date  of  some  promise  on 
Edward's  part  that  "William  should  succeed  him 
on  his  death.  The  whole  question  is  beset  with 
difliculties.  The  Norman  chroniclers  aione  men- 
tion it.  and  give  no  dates.  Edward  had  no  right 
to  will  away  his  crown,  the  disposition  of  which 
lay  with  King  and  Witenagemot  (or  assembly  of 
Wise  Men,  the  grandees  of  the  country),  and  his 
last  act  was  to  reverse  the  promise,  if  ever  given, 
in  favour  of  Harold,  Godwine's  son.  But  were 
it  not  for  some  such  promise,  it  is  hard  to  see 
how  William  could  have  subseq^uently  made  the 
Normans  and  the  world  believe  in  the  sacredness 
of  his  claim.  .  .  .  William  returned  to  Nor- 
mandy; but  next  year  Edward  was  forced  to 
change  his  policy."  Gotlwine  and  his  sons  re- 
turned to  England,  with  a  fleet  at  their  backs; 
London  declared  for  them,  and  the  king  sub- 
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mitted  liiinself  to  a  reconciliation.  "  Tlir  party 
of  Ginhvinc  once  more  ruled  supreme,  ant!  no 
mention  wa.s  made  of  the  gift  of  the  crown  to 
■\Villiam.  Godwiiie,  indeed,  did  not  long  sur- 
vive his  restoration,  but  dving  the  year  after, 
1058,  left  his  son  Harold  Earl'of  llie  West-Sax- 
ons and  the  most  important  man  in  f^ngland." 
King  Edward  the  Confessor  lived  yet  thirteen 
years  after  this  time,  during  which  period  Earl 
Harold  grew  continually  in  influence!  and  con- 
spicuous headship  of  the  English  party.  In  1062 
it  was  Harold's  misfortune  to  he  shipwrecked  on 
the  coast  of  France,  and  he  was  made  captive. 
Duke  William  of  Normandy  intervened  m  liis 
behalf  and  obtained  his  release;  and  "then,  as 
the  ]irice  of  his  assistance,  extorted  an  oath  '  T/m 
Harold,  soon  to  be  used  against  him.  H.'irol,],  it 
is  said,  became  his  man,  promised  to  nr  .ij  Wil- 
liam's daughter  Adela,  to  place  Dover  s.t  once  in 
William's  hands,  and  support  his  claim  to  the 
English  throne  on  Edward's  death.  By  :.  strata- 
gem of  William's  the  oath  was  unwittingly 
taken  on  holy  relics,  hidden  by  the  duke  under 
the  table  on  which  Harold  laid  hands  to  swear, 
whereby,  according  to  the  notions  of  those  days, 
the  oath  was  rendered  more  binding."  But  two 
years  later,  when  Edward  the  Confessor  died, 
the  English  Witenagemot  chose  Harold  to  be 
king,  disregarding  Edward's  promise  and  Har- 
old's oath  to  the  Duke  of  Normandy. — A.  H. 
Johnson,  7  fie  Normans  in  Europe,  ch.  10  and  12. 

Also  in  :  E.  A.  Freeman,  Hist,  of  the  Norman 
Conq.  ofEng.,  ch.  7-10.— J.  R.  Green,  The  Conq. 
of  Knf/.,  ch.  10. 

A.  D.  io66. — Election  and  coronation  of 
Harold. 

A.  D.  io66  (spring  and  summer). — Prepara- 
tions of  Duke  ^X^illiam  to  enforce  his  claim  to 
the  English  crown. — On  receiving  news  of  Ed- 
ward's death  and  of  Harold's  acceptance  of  the 
crown,  Duke  William  of  Normandy  lost  no  time 
in  demanding  from  Harold  the  performance  of 
the  engagements  to  which  he  had  pledged  him- 
self by  his  oath.  Harold  answered  that  the  oath 
had  no  binding  effect,  by  reason  of  the  compul- 
sion under  which  it  was  given;  that  the  crown  of 
England  was  not  his  to  bestow,  and  that,  being 
the  chosen  king,  he  could  not  marry  without 
consent  of  the  Witenagemot.  When  the  Duke 
had  this  rejdy  he  proceeded  with  vigor  to  secure 
from  his  own  knights  and  barons  the  support  he 
would  need  for  the  enforcing  of  his  rights,  as  he 
deemed  them,  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  English 
realm.  A  great  parliament  of  the  Norman 
barons  was  held  at  Lillebonne,  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  matter.  "  In  this  memorable  meet- 
ing there  was  much  diversity  of  opinion.  The 
Duke  could  not  command  his  vassals  to  cross  the 
sea;  their  tenures  did  not  compel  them  to  such 
service.  William  could  only  request  their  aid  to 
fight  his  battles  in  England:  many  refused  to 
engage  in  this  dangerous  expedition,  and  great 
debates  arose.  .  .  .  William,  who  could  not  re- 
store order,  withdrew  into  another  apartment: 
and,  calling  the  barons  to  him  one  by  one,  he 
argued  and  reasoned  witli  each  of  these  sturdy 
vassals  separately,  and  apart  from  the  others. 
He  exhausted  all  the  arts  of  persuasion ; —  their 
present  courtesy,  he  engaged,  should  not  be 
ttirned  into  a  precedent,  .  .  .  and  the  fertile 
fields  of  England  should  be  the  recompense  of 
their  fidelity.  Upon  this  prospect  of  remuner- 
ation, the  barons  assented.  .  .  .  William  did  not 


confine  himself  to  his  own  subjects.  All  the 
adventurers  and  adventurous  spirits  of  the  neigh- 
bouring states  were  invited  to  join  his  standard. 
...  To  all,  such  promises  were  made  as  should 
best  incite  them  to  the  enterprise  —  lands, — 
liveries, —  money — according  to  their  rank  and 
degree;  anil  the' port  of  St.  I'ierre-sur-Dive  was 
appointed  as  the  place  wIk  re  all  the  forces  should 
assemble.  William  h.i'  iliscovered  four  most 
valid  reasons  for  the  prosecution  of  liis  offensive 
warfare  against  a  neighb')uring  peojile:  —  the 
becjuest  made  by  his  cousin; — the  jierjury  of 
Harold; — the  expulsi(m  of  the  Normans,  at  the 
instigation,  as  he  alleged,  of  Godwin;  —  and, 
lastly,  the  mas.sacre  of  the  Danes  by  Etlu'lred  on 
St.  Brice's  Day.  The  alleged  perjury  of  Harold 
enabled  William  to  ol)tain  the  sanction  of  the 
Papal  See.  Alexander,  the  Roman  Pontiff,  al- 
lowed, nay,  even  urged  him  to  punish  the  crime, 
provided  England,  wlien  concpiered,  should  be 
held  as  the  fief  of  St.  Peter.  .  .  .  Ilildebrand, 
Archdeacon  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  afterwards 
the  celebrated  Pojie  Gregory  VII.,  greatly  as- 
sisted by  the  support  which  he  gave  to  the  decree. 
As  a  visible  token  of  protection,  the  Poj)e  trans- 
mitted to  William  the  consecrated  banner,  the 
Gonfanon  of  St.  Peter,  and  a  precious  ring,  in 
which  a  relic  of  the  chief  of  the  Apo.stles  was 
enclosed." — Sir  F.  Palgrave,  Hist,  of  Normandy 
and  Eng.,  v.  3,  pp.  300-303.— "  William  con- 
vinced, or  seemed  to  convince,  all  men  out  of 
England  and  Scandinavia  that  his  claim  to  the 
English  crown  was  just  and  holy,  and  that  it 
was  a  good  work  to  help  him  to  assert  it  in  arms. 
.  .  .  William  himself  doubtless  thought  his  own 
claim  the  better;  he  deluded  himself  as  he  de- 
luded others.  But  we  are  more  concerned  with 
William  as  a  .statesman ;  and  if  it  be  statesman- 
ship to  adapt  means  to  ends,  whatever  the  ends 
may  be,  if  it  be  statesmanship  to  make  men 
believe  the  worse  cause  is  the  better,  then  no 
man  ever  showed  higher  statesmanship  than 
William  showed  in  his  great  pleading  before  all 
Western  Christendom.  .  .  .  Others  had  claimed 
crowns ;  none  had  taken  such  pains  to  convince 
all  mankind  that  the  claim  was  a  good  one. 
Such  an  appeal  to  public  opinion  marks  on  one 
side  a  great  advance." — E.  A.  Freeman.  William 
the  Conqueror,  ch.  6. 

A.  D.  io66  (September). — The  invasion  of 
Tostig  and  Harold  Hardrada  and  their  over- 
throw at  Stamford  Bridge. — "Harold  [the 
English  king],  as  one  of  his  misfortunes,  had  to 
face  two  powerful  armies,  in  distant  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  almost  at  the  same  time.  Rumours 
concerning  the  intentions  and  preparations  of  the 
Duke  of  Normandy  soon  reached  England.  Dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  summer,  Harold,  at 
the  head  of  a  large  naval  and  military  force,  had 
been  on  the  watch  along  the  English  coast.  But 
months  passed  away  and  no  enemy  became  visi- 
ble. William,  it  was  said,  had  been  apprised  of 
the  measures  which  had  been  taken  to  meet  him. 
.  .  .  Man}'  supposed  that,  on  various  grounds, 
the  enterprise  had  been  abandoned.  Provisions 
also,  for  so  great  an  army,  became  scarce.  The 
men  l)egan  to  disperse;  and  Harold,  disbanding 
the  remainder,  returned  to  London.  But  the 
news  now  came  that  Harold  Hardrada,  king  of 
Norway,  had  landed  in  the  north,  and  was  ravag- 
ing the  country  in  conjunction  with  Tostig, 
Harold's  elder  brother.  This  event  came  from 
one  of  those  domestic  feuds  which  did  so  much 
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nt  this  jiincturp  to  wonkcn  tho  power  of  the 
KiifrliHli.  T«)8li>r  had  cxcrriwd  his  luithority  in 
Ndrthunihriii  (nHi-arl]  in  tlic  nmst  arliitmry  man- 
nor,  and  had  pcrpi-t rated  anKJous  rrimi-s  in 
furtlHTancc  i>f  Ids  olijccts.  Tlic  ri'snlt  was  an 
animint  of  disalTcction  wliich  wcms  t<»  liave  nut 
it  lint  of  tiic  poWLT  of  liis  fricnilH  to  sustain  him. 
lie  had  married  a  dau>,'liter  of  Baldwin,  count  of 
Flanders,  and  ho  l)e(ame  lirotlier-in-law  to  tlio 
duke  of  Normandy.  His  brother  Ilarohl,  as  he 
alllrmed,  liad  not  done  a  hrotlier's  part  towards 
iiim,  and  lie  was  more  disjiosed,  in  eonse(juenee, 
to  side  witli  tiie  Norman  tiian  willi  llie  Sa.xon 
in  tlie  approaehinj;  strufrjcle.  Tlie  army  with 
wliich  he  now  ai)peare<l  consisted  mostly  of  Nor- 
wej^ians  and  Fhniings.  and  their  avowed  object 
was  to  divide  not  less  tlum  half  the  kingdom  be- 
tween them.  .  .  .  [Tlie  young  Mercian  earls 
Edwin  and  Morcar]  summoned  their  forces  .  .  . 
to  repel  the  invasion  under  Tostig.  Before  Har- 
old could  reach  the  north,  they  hazarded  an 
engagement  at  a  phue  named  Fulford,  on  the 
Ouse,  not  far  from  Bisliopstoke.  Their  meas- 
ures, however,  were  not  wisely  taken.  They 
were  defeated  with  great  loss.  The  invaders 
seem  to  have  regarded  this  victory  as  deciding 
the  fate  of  that  part  of  the  kingdom.  They  ob- 
tained hostages  at  York,  and  then  moved  to 
Stamford  Bridge,  where  they  began  the  work  of 
dividing  the  northern  jmrts  of  England  between 
them.  But  in  the  midst  of  these  proceedings 
clouds  of  dust  were  seen  in  the  distance.  Tlie 
first  thought  was,  that  the  multitude  which 
seemeil  to  !)(•  apjiroaching  must  be  friends.  But 
the  illusion  was  soon  at  an  end.  The  du.^t  raised 
was  by  the  marcli  of  an  army  of  West  Saxons 
under  "the  conunand  of  Harold." — R.  Vaughan, 
IiVrohitiontt  ,'f  Hnr/.  Hist.,  hk.  3,  eh.  1.— "Of  the 
details  of  that  awful  day  [Sept.  25,  1066]  we 
have  no  authentic  record.  We  have  indeed  a 
glorious  description  [in  the  Heimskringla  of 
Snorro  Sturleson],  conceived  in  the  highest  spirit 
of  the  warlike  poetrj'  of  the  North;  but  it  is  a 
description  which,  when  critically  examined, 
proves  to  be  hardly  more  worthy  of  belief  than 
a  battle-piece  in  the  Iliad.  ...  At  least  we  know 
that  the  long  struggle  of  that  day  was  crowned 
by  coinjilete  victory  on  the  side  of  England. 
The  leaders  of  the  invading  host  lay  each  man 
ready  for  all  that  England  had  to  give  him,  his 
seven  feet  of  English  ground.  There  Harold  of 
Norway,  the  last  of  the  ancient  Sea-Kings, 
yielded  up  that  fiery  soul  which  had  bnived  death 
in  so  many  forms  and  in  so  many  lands.  .  .  . 
There!  Tostig,  the  son  of  Godwine,  an  exile  and 
a  traitor,  ended  in  crime  and  sorrow  a  life 
which  had  begun  with  promises  not  less  bright 
than  that  f)f  liis  royal  brother.  .  .  .  The  whole 
strength  of  the  Northern  army  was  broken;  a 
few  only  escaped  by  tlight,  and  found  means  to 
reach  the  ships  at  Uiccall." — E.  A.  Freeman, 
IIM.  of  (he  yiirman  Conq.  of  Eiir/.,  ch.  14,  sect.  4. 
A.  b.  io66(October1. — 1  he  Norman  invasion 
and  battle  of  Senlac  or  Hastings.—  The  liattle 
of  Stamford-bridge  was  fouuht  on  .Mcmdav,  Sept. 
25,  A.  n.  10(10.  Tiiree  days  later,  on  the  Thursday, 
Sept.  28,  William  of  Normandy  landed  his  more 
formidable  army  of  invasion  at  Pevensey,  on  the 
extreme  southeastern  coast  The  news  of  Wil- 
liams lamling  reached  Hf.rold,  at  York,  on  the 
following  Sunday,  i',  is  thought,  and  his  victori- 
ous but  worn  and  v  ast<,'d  army  was  led  instantly 
back,  by  forced  m/trches,  over  the  route  it  had 


traversed  no  longer  tlian  the  week  before.  Wait- 
ing at  London  a  few  days  for  fresh  musters  to 
join  him,  tlie  English  king  8«;tout  from  that  city 
Oct.  I'J,  and  arrived  cm  the  following  <iay  at  a 
point  seven  miles  from  the  camp  which  his  an- 
tagonist had  entrenched  at  Hastings.  Meantime 
the  Normans  had  been  cruelly  ravaging  the  coast 
country,  by  way  of  provoking  attack.  Harold 
felt  himself  driven  by  the  devastaticm  they  com- 
mitted to  face  the  issue  of  battle  without  wait- 
ing for  a  stronger  rally.  "Advancing  near 
enough  to  the  coast  to  check  William's  ravages, 
he  intrenched  himself  on  the  hill  of  Senlac,  a  Tow 
spur  of  the  Sussex  Downs,  near  Hastings,  in  a 

Sosition  which  covered  London,  and  forced  the 
lorman  army  to  concentrate.  With  a  host  sub- 
sisting by  pillage,  to  concentrate  is  to  starve,  and 
no  alternative  was  left  to  William  but  a  decisive 
victory  or  ruin.  Along  the  higher  ground  that 
leads  from  Hastings  the  Duke  led  his  men  in  the 
dim  dawn  of  an  October  morning  to  the  mound  of 
Telliam.  It  was  from  this  point  that  the  Nor- 
mans saw  the  host  of  tho  English  gathered  thickly 
behind  a  rough  trench  and  a  stockade  on  the 
height  of  Senlac.  ilarshy  ground  covered  their 
right.  ...  A  general  charge  of  the  Norman  foot 
opened  the  battle;  in  front  rode  the  minstrel 
Taillefer,  tossing  his  sword  in  the  air  and  catch- 
ing it  again  while  he  chanted  the  song  of  Roland, 
lie  Avas  the  first  of  the  host  who  struck  a  blow, 
and  he  was  the  first  to  fall.  The  charge  broke 
vainly  on  the  stout  stockade  behind  which  the 
English  warriors  plied  axe  and  javelin  with 
fierce  cries  of  '  Out,  Out,'  and  the  repulse  of  the 
Norman  footmen  was  followed  by  the  repulse  of 
the  Norman  liorse.  Again  and  again  the  Duke 
rallied  and  led  them  to  the  fatal  stockade.  .  .  . 
His  Breton  troops,  entangled  in  the  marshy 
grountl  on  his  left,  broke  in  disorder,  and  a  cry 
arose,  as  the  panic  spread  through  the  army, 
that  the  Duke  was  slam.  '  I  live,'  shouted  Wil- 
liam as  he  tore  off  his  helmet,  '  and  by  God's  help 
will  conquer  yet.'  Maddened  by  repulse,  the 
Duke  spurred  right  at  the  standard ;  unhorsed, 
his  terrible  mace  struck  down  Gyrth,  the  King's 
brother,  and  stretched  Leofwinc,  a  second  of 
Godwine's  sons,  beside  him;  again  dismounted, 
a  blow  from  his  hand  hurled  to  the  ground  an 
unmannerly  rider  who  would  not  lend  him  his 
steed.  Amid  the  roar  and  tumult  of  the  battle 
he  turned  the  flight  he  had  arrested  into  the 
means  of  victory.  Broken  as  the  stockade  was 
by  his  desperate  onset,  the  shield-wall  of  the 
warriors  behind  it  still  held  the  Nonuans  at  bay, 
when  William  by  a  feint  of  flight  drew  a  part  of 
tlie  English  force  from  their  post  of  vantage. 
Turning  on  his  disorderly  pursuers,  the  Duke 
cut  them  to  pieces,  broke  through  the  abandoned 
line,  and  was  master  of  the  central  plateau,  while 
French  and  Bretons  made  good  their  ascent  on 
cither  flank.  At  three  the  hill  seemed  won,  at 
si.x  the  fight  still  raged  around  the  standard, 
where  Harold's  Ims-carls  stood  stubbornly  at 
bay  on  the  spot  marked  afterward  by  the  high 
altar  of  Battle  Abbey.  An  order  from  the  Duke 
at  last  brought  his  archers  to  the  front,  and  their 
arrow-flight  told  heavily  on  the  dense  masses 
crowded  anmnd  the  King.  As  the  sun  went 
down,  a  shaft  pierced  Harold's  right  eye ;  he  fell 
between  the  royal  ensigns,  and  the  battle  closed 
with  a  desperate  melee  over  his  corpse." — J.  R. 
Green,  A  tihort  Bistort/  of  the  English  People,  ch. 
2,  sect.  4. 
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Also  tn:  E.  A.  Froi'mnn,  Hist,  of  the  Xorman 
Coiif/.  of  Eitf/.,  ch.  15,  met.  4. — il.  8.  CreiiHy, 
Fiftien'lhrmve BattliHof  the  World,  cli.  8.— Wace, 
IloiiKiii  (If  lion  ;  tnniH.  />;/  Sir  A.  Sluht. 

A.  D.  1066-1071.— The  Finishing  of  the  Nor- 
man Conquest. —  "It  must  hi-  wen  uiidirstootl 
that  this  ftrciil  victory  [of  Senliic]  did  not  iiiako 
Duke  Wiiliiiin  Kiiij^'  nor  put  liim  in  possession  of 
tlif  wliole  land.  Ho  still  licld  only  part  of  Siis- 
si'.v,  and  the  people  of  the  rest  of  the  kingdom 
showed  ns  yet  no  mind  to  submit  to  him.  If 
England  liad  had  a  leader  left  like  Harold  or 
Gyrth,  William  might  liave  had  to  light  as  ninny 
hattles  as  ('nut  had,  and  that  with  mucli  less 
chance  of  winning  in  tlie  end.  For  a  large  part 
of  lOngland  fought  willingly  on  ("nut's  side, 
while  William  liad  no  friends  in  England  at  all, 
except  a  few  Norman  settlers.  William  did  not 
call  himself  King  till  lie  was  regularly  crowned 
more  than  two  months  later,  and  even  then  he 
liad  real  possession  only  of  about  a  third  of  the 
kingdom.  It  was  more  than  three  .years  before 
he  had  full  possession  of  nil.  Still  tlie  great 
fight  on  Senlac  none  the  less  settled  tlie  fate  of 
England.  For  after  that  flght  William  never 
met  with  any  general  resistance.  .  .  .  Dunng 
the  year  1067  William  made  no  further  con- 
(jucsts;  all  western  and  northern  England  re- 
mained unsubdued;  but,  except  in  Kent  and 
Herefordshire,  there  was  no  lighting  in  any  part 
of  the  land  which  had  really  sulimitted.  The 
ne.xt  two  years  were  the  time  in  which  all  Eng- 
land was  really  conquered.  The  former  part  of 
1068  gave  him  the  West.  The  latter  i)art  of  that 
year  gave  him  central  and  northern  England  as 
far  as  Yorkshire,  tlie  extreme  north  and  north- 
west licing  still  unsubdued.  The  attempt  to  win 
Durliam  in  the  beginning  of  10G9  led  to  two  re- 
volts at  York.  Later  in  the  yenr  all  the  north 
and  west  was  again  in  arms,  and  the  Danish  fleet 
[of  King  Swegen,  in  league  with  the  Eugli.sh 
patriots]  came.  But  the  revolts  were  i)ut  down 
one  by  one,  and  the  great  winter  campaign  of 
1069-1070  coiKiuered  the  still  unsubdued  parts, 
ending  with  the  taking  of  Chester.  Early  in 
1070  the  whole  land  was  for  the  first  time  in 
William's  possession;  there  was  no  more  light- 
ing, and  he  was  able  to  give  his  mind  to  the 
more  peaceful  part  of  his  schemes,  what  we  may 
call  the  conquest  of  the  native  Church  by  the 
appointment  of  foreign  bishops.  But  in  the 
summer  of  1070  began  the  revolt  of  the  Feuland, 
and  the  defence  of  Ely,  which  lasted  till  the 
autumn  of  1071.  After  that  William  was  full 
King  everywhere  without  dispute.  There  was 
no  more  national  resistance ;  there  was  no  revolt 
of  any  large  part  of  the  country.  .  .  .  The  con- 
quest of  the  land,  as  far  as  fighting  goes,  was 
now  finished."— E.  A.  Freeman,  Short  Hint,  of 
the  Norman  Conq.  of  Eng.,  ch.  8,  sect.  9;  ch.  10, 
sect.  16. 

A.  D.  1067-1087.— The  spoils  of  the  Con- 
quest.—"The  Norman  army  .  .  .  remained  con- 
centrated around  London  [in  the  winter  of  1067], 
and  upon  the  southern  and  eastern  coasts  nearest 
Gaul.  The  partition  of  the  wealth  of  the  invaded 
territory  now  almost  solely  occupied  them.  Com- 
missioners went  over  the  whole  extent  of  country 
In  which  the  army  had  left  garrisons;  they  took 
an  exact  inventory  of  property  of  every  kind, 
public  and  private,  carefully  registering  every 
particular.  ...  A  close  inquiry  was  made  into 
the  names  of  all  the  English  partisans  of  Harold, 


who  had  cither  died  in  battle,  or  survived  the  de- 
feat, or  by  involuntary  delays  had  been  prevented 
from  joining  the  royal  standard.  All  the  prop- 
erty of  these  three  classes  of  men,  lands,  reve- 
nues, furniture,  houses,  were  confiscated;  the 
children  of  the  first  class  were  declared  forever 
di.sinh('rit<'d;  the  second  cla.ss,  were,  in  like  man- 
ner, will  Uy  dispo.ssessed  of  their  estates  and 
propcriy  of  every  kind,  and,  says  one  of  the 
Norman  writers,  were  only  too  grateful  for  being 
allowed  to  retain  their  lives.  Lastly,  tho.sc  who 
had  not  taken  up  arms  were  also  desiioilcil  of  all 
they  [lossessed,  for  having  had  the  intention  of 
taking  u])  arms;  but,  by  sjiecial  grace,  they  were 
allowed  to  entertain  the  hope  that  after  many 
long  years  of  obedience  and  devotion  to  the  for- 
eign power,  not  they,  indeed,  but  their  sons, 
might  perhaps  obtain  from  their  new  masters 
some  portion  of  their  paternal  heritage.  Such 
was  the  law  of  the  coiKjuest,  according  to  the 
unsuspected  testimonv  of  a  man  nearly  con- 
temporary with  and  of  the  race  of  the  conciuer- 
ors  [Richard  Lenoir  or  Noirot,  bishop  of  Ely  in 
the  12th  centur}'].  The  immense  product  of  this 
universal  spoliation  became  the  pay  of  those  ad- 
venturers of  every  nation  who  had  enrolled  under 
the  banner  of  the  <luke  of  Norniandy.  .  .  . 
Some  received  their  jiay  in  money,  others  had 
stipulated  that  they  sliouhl  have  a  Sa.xoii  wife, 
and  William,  says  the  Norman  chronicle,  gave 
them  in  marriage  noble  dames,  great  heiresses, 
whose  husbands  had  fallen  in  the  battle.  One, 
only,  among  the  knights  who  had  accompanied 
the  couijueror,  claimed  neither  lands,  gold,  nor 
wife,  and  would  accept  none  of  the  spoils  of  the 
conquered.  His  name  was  Guilbert  Fitz-Kich- 
ard :  he  said  that  he  had  accompanied  his  lord  to 
England  because  such  was  his  duty,  but  that 
stolen  goods  had  no  attraction  for  him." — A. 
Thierry,  Hist,  of  the  Conq.  of  Entj.  by  the  Nor- 
vuins,  hk.  4. — "Though  many  confiscations  took 
place,  in  order  to  gratify  the  Norman  army,  yet 
the  mass  of  property  was  left  in  the  hands  of  its 
former  pos.sessors.  Otlioes  of  high  trust  were 
bestowed  upon  Englishmen,  even  \\\mn  those 
whose  family  renown  might  have  raised  the  most 
aspiring  thoughts.  But,  partly  through  the  in- 
solence and  injustice  of  William's  Norman  vas- 
sals, partly  through  the  suspiciousness  natural 
to  a  man  conscious  of  having  overturned  the 
national  government,  his  yoke  soon  became  more 
heavy.  The  English  were  oppressed ;  they  re- 
belled, were  subdued,  and  oppressed  again.  .  .  . 
An  extensive  spoliation  of  property  accompanied 
these  revolutions.  It  appears  by  the  great  na- 
tional survey  of  Domesday  Book,  completed  near 
the  close  of  the  Conqueror's  reign,  that  the  ten- 
ants in  capite  of  the  cro  .vn  were  generally  for- 
eigners. .  .  .  Butinferiorfreeholders  were  much 
less  disturbed  in  ilieir  estates  than  the  higher. 
.  .  .  The  valualile  labours  of  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  in 
presenting  us  with  a  complete  analysis  of  Domes- 
day Book,  afford  an  opjiortunity,  by  his  list  of 
mesne  tenants  at  the  time  of  the  survey,  to  fonn 
.some  approximation  to  the  relative  numbers  of 
flnglish  and  foreigners  holding  manors  under  the 
immediate  vassals  of  the  crown.  .  .  .  Though  I 
will  not  now  affirm  or  deny  that  they  were  a 
majority,  they  [the  English]  form  a  large  pro- 
portion of  nearly  8,000  mesne  tenants,  who  are 
summed  up  by  the  diligence  of  Sir  Henry  Ellis. 
.  .  .  This  might  induce  us  to  suspect  that,  great 
as  the  spoliation  must  appear  in  modern  times, 
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nn<l  nlmrwt  roniplct<-ly  n«  the  nation  wns  rxrludi-d 
from  civil  pnwcr  in  tin-  riiiiuiKHiwciiitii,  tiiiTc  is 
MMiic  cxavrK'Tiilidii  ill  tlif  liiii;,'ua)Lr<'  of  tlionc 
writcfH  wild  npri'scnt  tliiiii  iis  uiiivcrHiilly  rc- 
diiccil  to  II  Hlutr  of  prniiry  and  scrvitiidi'.  Anil 
tliiH  miHpiiiim  nmv  In-  in  wmic  dt')jrm'  just.  Yet 
tiiiiHi-  writirs,  mill  csim rially  tin-  most  Knjriisli  in 
ficliii;,'  of  ilicin  nil,  .M  Tliirrry,  arc  warranlid  l>y 
tlir  laiijfuin.'"  o'  ,itiinporarv  aiitlioritiiH." — If. 
Iliillain,  f\>  ...  -.a*.  Aw.  <■'/,.  8,  ;/^  2.  — "  Ily 
ri).'lit  of  coiKiiH's.  »>  Ml  am  (laiiiicil  iiotliin^.  He 
iiail  com.  t(  tal«  |iisc»>\vii,  aiiil  lie  !.a(i  unluckily 
met  Willi  siiiiif  opposii,  >i.  ill  tuliin^  it.  The 
crown  lamls  of  Kin^  Kilw.inl  pa.sscd  of  course 
to  Ills  succcs,Hor.  Ah  for  the  lands  of  otiicr  men, 
in  William's  llieory  all  was  forfeited  to  the  crown. 
The  law  fill  heir  had  heen  driven  to  sei'k  his  kinjr- 
dom  in  arms:  no  Kii^lishnian  had  helped  him; 
many  Kiiirlishmen  had  fought  a^'ainst  him.  All 
tll  n'  were  directly  or  indirectly  tniitors.  The 
KiiiU  nii^ht  hiwliilly  deal  with  the  lands  of  all 
iishisown.  .  .  .  After  till!  general  redemptiim  of 
landB,  gradually  carriid  out  us  William's  power 
lulvanccd,  no  general  blow  was  dealt  at  English- 
men as  such.  .  .  .  Though  the  land  had  never 
seen  so  great  a  contl.scation,  or  one  so  largely  for 
the  liehoof  of  foreigners,  yet  there  \va.s  nothing 
new  in  the  thing  it.sclf.  .  .  .  Conliscationof  land 
was  tile  every-day  punishment  for  various  public 
anil  private  crimes.  .  .  .  Once  granting  the 
original  w  rong  of  his  coming  at  nil  and  bringing 
a  host  of  strangers  with  him,  there  is  singularly 
little  to  lilanie  in  the  acts  of  the  C'oniiueror." — 
K.  A.  Freeman,  ]\'illiiiiii  (he  Conqueror,  pp.  102- 
104,  120.— "After  each  elTort  [of  revolt]  the  royal 
lianil  was  laid  on  more  heavily:  more  and  more 
land  changed  owners,  and  with  the  change  of 
owners  the  title  changed.  Tlie  complieateil  and 
unintelligible  irregularities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
tenures  were  exchanged  for  tlie  simple  and  imi- 
forin  fejidal  theory.  ...  It  was  not  the  change 
from  alodial  to  feudal  so  much  as  from  confusion 
to  order.  The  actual  amount  of  dispossession 
was  no  doubt  greatest  in  the  higher  ranks." — W. 
Stubbs,  Conxt.  Ilixt.  of  En;/.,  ch.  9,  »ed.  }».'). 

A.  D.  1069-1071. — The  Camp  of  Refuge  in 
the  Fens. — "In  the  northern  partof  Canibridge- 
.shire  there  is  a  vast  extent  of  low  and  marshy 
land,  intersected  in  every  direction  by  rivers.  All 
the  waters  from  the  centre  of  England  which  do 
not  How  into  the  Thames  or  the  Trent,  empty 
themselves  into  the.se  marshes,  which  in  the  lat- 
ter end  of  autumn  overflow,  cover  the  land,  and 
are  charged  with  fogs  and  vapours.  A  portion 
of  this  damp  and  swampy  country  was  then,  as 
now,  calleil  the  Isle  of  Ely;  another  the  Isle  of 
Thorney,  a  third  the  Isle  (if  Croyland.  This  dis- 
trict, almost  a  moving  bog,  impraeticiible  for  cav- 
alry and  for  soldiers  heavily  armed,  had  more 
than  once  served  as  a  refuge  for  the  Saxons  in 
the  time  of  the  Danish  conquest;  towards  the  close 
of  the  year  1060  it  became  the  rendezvous  of  sev- 
eral bands  of  patriots  from  various  quarters,  as- 
sembling against  the  Normans.  Former  chief- 
tains, now  dispossessed  of  their  lands,  succes- 
sively repaired  hither  with  their  clients,  some  by 
land,  others  by  water,  by  the  mouths  of  the  rivers. 
They  here  constructed  entrenchments  of  earth  and 
wood,  and  established  an  extensive  armed  station, 
which  t(K)k  the  name  of  the  Camp  of  Refuge. 
The  fon-igners  at  tirst  hesitated  to  attack  them 
amidst  their  rushes  and  willows,  and  thus  gave 
them  time  to  transmit  messages  in  every  direction, 


at  home  and  abroad,  to  the  friendu  of  old  England. 
Hecome  powerful,  tliey  undertiKik  a  [mrtisan  war 
by  land  and  liv  sea,  or,  as  the  coiKjuerors  called 
it,  roblx-ry  and  jdracy." — A.  Thierry,  Jlint.  of  the 
Coi//.  of  Hiiij.  by  the  J\i'orm<iiiM,  bk.  4.  — "  Against 
the  new  tyranny  the  free  men  of  the  Danelagh 
and  of  N'orthiiinbria  ro.sc.  If  Edward  the  do- 
seendant  of  Ccrdie  had  been  little  to  them,  Wil- 
liam the  descendant  of  Hollo  was  still  less.  .  .  . 
So  they  ros«',  and  fought;  too  late,  it  may  be,  and 
without  unity  or  i)urpo.se;  and  they  were  worsted 
by  an  enemy  who  had  both  unity  and  purpose; 
whom  superstition,  greed,  and  feudal  discipline 
kept  togetlier,  at  least  in  England,  in  one  compact 
body  of  unscrupulous  and  terrible  confederates. 
Anil  theirs  was  a  land  worth  lighting  for  —  a  good 
land  and  large:  from  Iliiinbcrmoutli  inland  to  the 
Trent  and  merry  SherwiMMl,  across  to  Chester  and 
the  Dee,  round  "by  Leicester  iind  the  five  burghs 
of  tl'c  Danes;  eastward  agiiin  to  Huntingdon  and 
Cambridge  (then  a  jioor  village  on  the  site  of  an 
old  Koniaii  town);  and  then  northward  again  into 
the  wide  fens,  the  land  of  the  Girvii,  where  the 
great  central  plateau  of  England  slides  into  the 
sea,  to  form,  from  the  rain  and  river  washings  o* 
eiglit  shires,  lowlands  of  a  fertility  inexhausti- 
ble, because  ever-growing  to  this  day.  Into  those 
fens,  as  into  a  natural  fortres.s,  the  Anglo- Danish 
noblemen  crowded  down  instinctively  from  the 
inland  to  make  their  last  stand  against  tl.  •  7<>euch. 
.  .  .  Jlost  gallant  of  them  all,  and  their  lea>ie'-  'n 
the  fatal  struggle  against  William,  was  Ilcreward 
the  Wake,  Lord  of  Bourne  and  ancester  of  that 
family  of  Wake,  the  arms  of  whom  appear  on  the 
cover  of  this  book." — C.  Kingsley,  Jlereicard  the 
Wilke,  Prelude. — The  defence  of  the  Camp  of  Ref- 
uge was  maint^iined  until  October,  1071,  when 
the  stronghold  is  said  to  have  been  betrayed  by 
the  monks  of  Ely,  who  grew  tired  of  the  disturb- 
ance of  their  peace.  But  Ilcreward  did  not  sub- 
mit. He  made  his  escape  and  various  accounts 
are  given  of  his  subsequent  career  and  his  fate. 
— E.  A.  Freeman,  IliHt.  of  the  Nonnan  Conq.  of 
Eng.,  eh.  20,  »eet.  1. 

Also  IN:  C.  M.  Yonge,  Cameo»  from  Eng.  Hist., 
first  series,  e.  8. 

A.  D.  1085-1086.— The  Domesday  Survey 
and  Domesday  Book. — "  The  distinctive  char- 
acteristic of  the  Norman  kings '[of  England]  was 
their  exceeding  greed,  and  the  administrative 
system  was  so  directed  as  to  insure  the  exaction 
of  the  highest  possible'  imposts.  From  this  bent 
originated  the  great  registration  that  William 
[the  Conqueror]  caused  to  be  taken  of  all  lands, 
whether  holden  in  fee  or  at  rent;  as  well  as  the 
census  of  the  entire  population.  The  respective 
registers  were  preserved  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Winchester,  and  by  the  Norman  were  designated 
'le  grand  role,'  '  le  role  royal,'  'le  role  de  Win- 
chester'; but  by  the  Saxons  were  termed  'the 
Book  of  the  Last  Judgment,' '  Doomesdaege  Boc,' 
■  Doomstlay  Book.'" — E.  Fischel,  2'he  English 
Constitution,  ch.  1. — For  a  different  statement 
see  the  following :  ' '  The  recently  attempted 
invasion  from  Denmark  seems  to  have  impressed 
the  king  with  the  desirability  of  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  his  resources,  military  and  fiscal, 
both  of  which  were  based  upon  the  land.  The 
survey  was  completed  in  the  remarkably  short 
space  of  a  single  year  [1085-1086J.  In  each 
shire  the  commissioners  made  their  mquiries  by 
the  oaths  of  the  sheriffs,  the  barons  and  their 
Norman  retainers,  the  parish  priests,  the  reeves 
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and  six  rrorls  of  cnr\\  townslilp.  Tlic  result  of 
their  liilMHirs  was  ti  ininiitc  <|(s(  liptinu  of  all  tlic 
laiiiis  of  the  kin^ilont,  with  the  ixccptioii  of  the 
four  northern  eountles  of  Northuniberlanil,  Cuni- 
iuTland,  Westmoreland  and  Durham,  and  part 
of  what  is  now  Lancashire.  It  enumerates  the 
tenants  in-ehief,  under  tenants,  freeholders,  vil- 
leins, and  serfs,  deserilx's  the  nature  and  olilij^a- 
tlons  of  the  teiuires,  the  value  in  the  time  of  Kinjr 
Eadward,  at  the  conipiest,  and  at  the  datt;  of  the 
survey,  and,  whieh  jrives  the  key  to  the  whole 
ln(|uiry,  informs  th<!  kinj;  whether  any  advanee 
in  the  valuation  eould  he  made.  .  .  .  The  returns 
were  transmitted  to  Winehester,  digested,  and 
recorded  iu  two  volumes  whieh  liave  descended 
to  po.sterity  under  the  name  of  Domesday  Hook. 
The  name  it.s«'lf  is  i)rol)ably  derived  from  Domus 
Dei,  the  aiijiellation  of  a  chapel  or  vault  of  the 
cathedral  at  Winehester  in  which  the  survey  was 
at  first  deposited." — T.  P.  Taswell-Lan^jmead, 
EiKjHiih  Count.  Hint.,  rh.  2. — "Of  the  motives 
whieh  induced  the  Conqueiwr  and  his  council  to 
midertake  the  Survey  we  have  very  little  relia- 
1)1(^  information,  and  much  that  Imis  been  written 
on  the  subject  savours  more  of  a  deduction  from 
the  result  than  of  n  knowledj^e  of  the  imme<liate 
facts.  Wo  have  the  statement  from  the  Char- 
tulary  of  St.  Mary's,  Worcester,  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Commissioners  by  the  king  him.self 
to  make  the  Survey.  Wo  have  also  the  heading 
of  the  '  Inquisitio  Eliensis '  which  purports  to 
give,  and  probably  does  truly  give,  the  items  of 
the  articles  of  inriuiry,  which  sets  forth  as  fol- 
lows: L  What  is  the  manor  called?  IL  W^ho 
held  it  in  the  time  of  King  Edward  ?  IIL  Who 
now  holds  it?  IV.  How  many  hides  ?  V.  What 
teams  are  there  in  demesne  ?  VI.  What  teams 
of  the  men?  VII.  What  villans ?  VIIL  What 
cottagers?  IX.  What  bondmen  ?  X.  What  free- 
men and  what  sokcmen  ?  XI.  AVliat  woods  ? 
XII.  What  meadow?  XIIL  What  pastures? 
XIV.  What  mills?  XV.  What  fisheries?  XVL 
What  is  added  or  taken  away?  XVII.  What 
the  whole  was  worth  together,  and  what  now  ? 
XVIII.  IIow  miich  each  freeman  or  sokeman 
had  or  has  ?  All  this  to  be  estimated  three  times, 
viz.  in  the  time  of  King  Edward,  and  when 
King  William  gave  it,  and  how  it  is  now,  and  if 
more  can  be  had  for  it  than  has  been  hid.  This 
document  is,  I  think,  the  best  evidence  we  have 
of  the  fnnu  of  the  inquiry,  and  it  tallies  strictly 
with  the  form  of  the  various  returns  as  we  now 
liave  them.  .  .  .  All  external  evidence  failing, 
we  arc  driven  back  to  the  Record  itself  for  evi- 
dence of  the  Conquerors  intention  in  framing  it, 
and  anyone  who  carefully  .studies  it  will  be  driven 
to  the  mevitable  conclusion  that  it  was  framed 
and  designed  in  the  spirit  of  perfect  equity. 
Long  before  the  Conquest,  in  the  period  between 
the  death  of  Alfred  and  that  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, the  kingdom  had  been  rapidly  declining 
into  a  state  of  disorganisation  and  decay.  The 
defence  of  the  kingdom  and  the  administration 
of  justice  and  keeping  of  the  peace  could  not  be 
maintained  by  the  king  t.  revenues.  The  tax  of 
Danegeld,  instituted  by  Ethelr"d  at  first  to  buy 
peace  of  the  Danes,  and  afterwards  to  maintain 
the  defence  of  the  kingdom,  had  more  and  more 
come  to  be  levied  unequally  and  unfairly.  The 
Church  had  obtained  enormous  remissions  of  its 
liability,  and  its  possessions  were  constantly  in- 
crciising.  Powerful  subjects  had  obtained  further 
remission,  and  the  tax  bad  come  to  be  irregularly 


eolIeet<'d  and  was  burdensome  tipon  the  smaller 
holders  and  their  ])oor  tenants,  wiiile  tiie  nobility 
and  the  Churcii  escaped  with  a  sujall  share  in 
tlie  burden.  In  short  the  tax  had  come  to  be 
collected  U|ion  an  old  and  uncorrected  a.sseHs- 
ment.  It  !iad  probably  (hvindlc<l  in  amount,  and 
at  last  had  been  idtiniatcly  remitted  by  Kdward 
the  Confessor.  Anarchy  and  confusion  appears 
to  have  reigned  throughout  the  realm.  TheCon- 
(pieror  was  threatened  with  foreign  invasion, 
an<l  j)re.s.se(l  on  all  sides  by  complaints  of  unfair 
taxation  on  the  part  of  his  subjects.  Estates 
had  been  divided  and  sulxlivided,  and  the  inci- 
dence of  the  tax  was  une(|\ial  and  \injust.  He 
had  to  face  the  dillicidties  befon;  him  and  to 
count  the  resources  of  his  kingdom  for  its  defence, 
and  th(!  means  of  doing  .so  were  not  at  hand.  In 
this  situation  his  masierlv  and  order-loving  Nor- 
mim  mind  instituted  tins  great  incpdry,  but 
ordered  it  to  be  taken  (as  1  maintain  the  study  of 
the  Hook  will  show)  in  the  most  pul)lic  and  open 
manner,  and  with  the  utmost  impartialitv,  with 
the  view  of  levying  the  taxes  of  the  kingdom 
e()ually  and  fairly  iipon  all.  The  articles  of  his 
inipiiry  show  that  he  was  jjrepared  to  .study  the 
resoiirces  of  his  kingdom  and  consider  the  lia- 
bilitv  of  his  subjects  from  every  jiossiljlc  point 
of  view." — Stuart  Moore,  On,  the  Sliitli/ of  JJohdm- 
(hitf  liiHik  (DomiHdtiy  iStiitlicx,  r.  1).  —  "Domesday 
Book  is  a  vast  mine  of  materials  for  the  social  and 
economical  history  of  our  coimlry,  a  mine  almost 
inexhaustible,  and  to  a  great  extent  as  yet 
unworked.  Among  national  documents  it  is 
unique.  There  is  nothing  that  ai)proaches  it  in 
interest  and  value  except  the  Landnamab6k,whieli 
records  the  names  of  the  original  settlers  in  Ice- 
land and  the  designations  they  bestowed  upon 
the  places  where  they  settled,  and  tells  us  how 
the  island  was  taken  up  and  apportioned  among 
them.  Such  a  document  for  England,  describ- 
ing the  way  in  which  our  forefathers  divided  the 
territory  they  toncjuen-d,  and  how  '  they  called 
the  lands  after  their  own  names,' woidd,  indeed 
be  priceless.  But  the  Domesday  Book  does,  in- 
directly, supply  materials  for  the  history  of  the 
English  as  well  as  of  the  Norman  Concpiest,  for  it 
records  not  only  how  the  lands  of  England  were 
divided  among  the  Norman  host  which  con- 
quered at  Senlac,  but  it  gives  us  also  the  names 
of  the  Saxon  and  Danish  holders  who  possessed  the 
lands  before  the  great  battle  which  changed  all 
the  future  history  of  England,  and  enables  us  to 
trace  the  extent  of  the  transfer  of  the  land  from 
Englishmen  to  Normans ;  it  shows  how  far  the 
earlier  owners  were  reduced  to  tenants,  and  by 
its  enumeration  of  the  classes  of  population  — 
freemen,  sokcmen,  villans,  cottiers,  and  slaves 
— it  indicates  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  earlier 
conquests.  Thus  we  learn  that  in  the  W\'st  of 
England  slaves  were  numerous,  while  in  the  East 
they  were  almost  unknown,  and  hence  we  gather 
that  in  the  districts  first  subdued  the  British 
population  was  exterminated  or  driven  off,  while 
in  the  West  it  was  reduced  to  servitude. " — I.  Tay- 
lor, Domendap  Survivals  {Domesday  Studies,  v.  1). 

Also  in:  E.  A.  Freeman,  Hist,  of  the  Norvmn 
Conquest,  ch.  21-22  and  npp.  A  in  v.  5. — W.  do 
Gray  Birch,  Domesday  Book. — F.  W.  JIaitlaud, 
Domesday  Book  (Diet.  Pol.  Econ.). 

A.  D.  1087-1135. —  The  sons  of  the  Con- 
queror and  their  reigns. —  William  the  Con- 
queror, when  he  died,  left  Normandy  and  Maine 
to  his  elder  son  Robert,  the  English  crown  to 
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hl«  Mrrmjrcr  (mhi,  Wllliiirii,  ciill'd  Unfim,  nr  llir 
H»<l.  uiiil  only  11  l<%'iKV  of  i'.IJMMt  to  liU  third  won, 
Hfiirv,  culliil  MiiiiK  liTc,  or  Tin-  Scliolar.  Tlu" 
('oii(|"ii(TorM  Imlf  lirotliir,  Oilo,  kihui  lM'j:im  to 
|>irtmiili-  tin-  Noriimii  Imroiis  in  Kiik'Ii""'  to  iIIh- 
i.liiic  Williiim  Hufiis  nil  1  i>lant  Holxri  on  tlic 
Kii^'IIhIi  tliroiic.  "  Tlic  « JMiiii  of  Holicrl  to  Hnc- 
<<r<l  liiH  fiitlicr  in  Kiiiflaii(l,  wiis  siipporliil  Jiy 
the  ri-|M(lt(|  rl^'litH  of  i>rlino>;cniiiiri'.  Hut  tlic 
AhkIo  •'^'•xoii  «rowii  liiiil  always  Imcii  clrctivc. 
.  .  .  I*rinioL"iiitiirf  .  .  .  pivc  at  tliat  time  im 
riirlil  fo  llir  ( idwii  of  Kii>rlaiui.  indrjicnilcnt  of 
llif  <lt(lioti  of  its  |.arliMiii(iitary  iiHKcniiily.  IIiiv- 
iiij,'  •.(•(•nrcd  this  tillr,  tlic  powrr  of  Hiifiis  rested 
on  tlie  foundation  timst  eoiiu'eiiial  witii  the  feel- 
iiiirs  and  institutions  of  tiie  nation,  and  from  tlieir 
partiality  received  a  popular  support,  which  was 
WMin  exiiericnced  til  he  iiiipre>:nalile.  The  dan 
jfcr  coinpdied  the  kinj;  to  court  his  jieople  hv 
promises  to  diminish  their  L'rievances;  which 
drew  ;t(»,(MH»  kniffhts  spontaneously  to  his  Imii- 
ners,  happy  to  liuvc  jfot  u  sove'reijrn  disiinct 
from  hated  Normandy.  The  invasion  of  Uoliert, 
thus  resisted  liy  the  Knjrlish  people,  elTocted 
nothiiifc  hut  some  tem|)orarv  deviislations.  .  .  . 
The  stale  of  Normandy,  niiijer  Koliert's  ndminis- 
tratioii,  for  some  time  furnished  an  amjilc  field 
for  his  amhitioiis  unile's  activity.  It  continued 
to  exhil)it  a  nem'lijreiil  >;overiiment  in  its  most 
vicious  form.  .  .  .  Odo's  politics  only  facilitated 
the  reaimexation  of  Normandy  to  Kll^'lalld.  Hut 
this  event  was  not  completed  in  ^\'illiam■s  reifin. 
When  he  retorted  the  attempt  of  Hohert,  liy  an 
invasion  of  Normandy,  the  >,'reat  haroiis  of  both 
<(ir',itries  found  theinseives  endaiiffered  hy  the 
<(>ntlict  and  combined  their  interest  to  jxTsuade 
their  respective  sovcreitrns  to  a  fraternal  pacitl- 
cation.  The  most  important  article  of  their  re- 
conciliation provided,  that  if  citiier  should  die 
without  issue,  the  survivor  should  inherit  his 
•lominioiis.  Jlostilitiis  were  then  abandoned; 
mutual  courtesies  ensued;  and  l{obert  visited 
Knjrland  as  his  brother's  gticst.  The  mind  of 
William  the  Ked  King,  was  cast  in  no  conimon 
mould.  It  had  all  the  greatness  and  the  defects 
of  the  chivalric  character,  in  its  strong  but  rude.-;! 
state.  Impetuous,  daring,  original,  magnani- 
mous, and  muniticeiit:  it  was  also  harsh,  tyran- 
nical, and  sellish;  conceited  of  its  own  jiowers, 
loose  in  its  moral  principles,  and  disdaining  con- 
Sfcuiences.  .  .  .  While  Lanfranc;  lived,  William 
hrtvl  a  counsellor  whom  he  respected,  and  whose 
goo<l  opinion  \u\  was  careful  to  jireserve.  .  .  . 
The  death  of  Lanfranc  removed  the  only  man 
whose  wisdom  and  inlluenee  could  have  melior- 
ated the  king's  ardent,  but  undisciplined  tem- 
per. It  was  his  misfortune,  on  this  event,  to 
choose  for  his  favourite  minister,  mi  able,  but  an 
unprinciided  man.  .  .  .  The  minister  advised 
the  king,  on  the  death  of  every  jirelate,  to  seize 
all  his  temporal  i>oss<'sslons.  .  .  .  The  great  reve- 
nues obtained  from  this  violent  innovation, 
tempted  both  the  king  and  his  minister  to  in- 
crease its  pnuluetivencss,  by  deferring  the  nom- 
inntion  of  every  new  prelate  for  an  indetinite 
peri(Ml.  Thus  he  kept  many  bishoprics,  and 
among  them  the  see  of  Canterbury,  vacant  for 
some  years;  till  a  severe  illness  alarming  his  con- 
science, lie  suddenly  aiijiointed  Anselni  to  the 
dignity.  ...  His  disagreement  with  Anselm 
soon  began.  The  prelate  injudiciously  began 
the  battle  by  asking  tlie  king  to  restore,  not  only 
the  possessions  of  his  see,  which  were  enjoyed 


by  I-anfranc  —  n  fair  re(iue«t  —  liuf  also  tho  Inmli 
which  had  before  that  lime  iM'limged  to  it ;  a  de- 
mand that,  after  so  many  yetkrs  alteration  of  prop- 
erty, ( tiuld  not  lie  <'oinpficd  with  without  great 
disturbance  of  other  pcrsiins.  Anselm  also  exacted 
of  the  king  that  in  all  things  which  concerned 
the  church,  his  counsels  should  be  taken  in  pref- 
erence to  every  other.  .  .  .  Though  Anselm,  as 
a  literary  man'  was  an  honour  and  ii  bcnetit  to 
his  age,'  yet  his  monastic  and  studious  liiibitH 
]>revcnteil  him  from  having  that  social  wisdom, 
that  knowledge  of  human  nature,  that  discreet 
use  of  his  own  virtuous  tirmness,  and  that  mild 
management  of  turbulent  power,  which  might 
have  enableil  him  to  have  exi'rted  much  of  the 
inlluenee  of  Laiifraiu;  over  the  mind  of  his  sov- 
ereign. .  .  .  Anselm,  seeing  the  jhurches  and 
abbeys  op])resscd  in  their  i»ro|)erty,  by  the  royal 
ordirs,  resolved  to  visit  Homr-,  and  to  concert 
with  the  pope  the  measures  most  lulajited  to 
overawe  the  king.  .  .  .  William  threatened, 
that  if  he  did  go  to  Home,  he  would  sei/.e  all  the 
jiossessions  of  the  archbishopric.  Anselm  de- 
clared, that  he  would  rather  travel  naked  and  on 
foot,  than  desist  from  his  resolution;  and  Ik; 
went  to  Dover  with  his  jdlgrim's  stall  and  wal- 
let. He  was  searched  before  his  fleparture,  that 
he  might  carry  away  no  money,  aiul  was  at  last 
allowed  to  sail'.  Hut  the  king  immediately  exe- 
(  uted  his  threat,  and  sequestered  all  his  lands 
and  jtroperty.  This  was  about  three  years  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  reign.  .  .  .  Anselm  conlinuc<l 
in  Italy  till  William's  death.  The  pos.session  of 
Normandy  was  a  leading  object  of  William's 
ambition,  and  he  gradually  attaiiu'd  a  prepon- 
derance in  it.  His  tirst  invasion  compelled  Hobert 
to  make  some  cessions;  these  wen;  increased  on 
his  next  attack:  and  when  Hobert  (h-termined 
to  join  the  Crusaders,  he  mortgaged  the  whole 
of  Normandy  to  William  for  three  years,  for 
1(),(KK)  marks.  He  obtained  the  usual  success  of 
a  powerful  invasion  in  Wales.  The  natives  were 
overpowered  on  the  i)lains,  Init  lumoyed  the  in- 
vaders in  their  mountains,  lie  luarched  an  army 
against  Malcolm,  king  of  Scotland,  to  jiunish  hfs 
incursions.  Robert  advised  the  Scottish  king  to 
conciliate  William;  Malcolm  yielded  to  his  coun- 
sel and  aecomj)anied  Hobert  to  the  English  court, 
but  on  his  return,  was  treacherously  attacked  by 
Mowbray,  the  earl  of  Northumltria,  and  killed. 
William  regretted  the  pertidious  crtielty  of  the 
acti(m.  .  .  .  The  government  of  Williiuinippears 
to  have  been  beneficial,  both  to  England  and 
Normand} .  To  tlie  church  it  was  ojipressive. 
.  .  .  He  had  scarcely  reigned  twelve  years,  when 
he  fell  by  a  violent  death."  Ho  was  hunt- 
ing with  11  few  attendants  in  the  New  Foa-st. 
"It  liappened  that,  his  friends  dispersing  in 
l)ursuit  of  game,  he  was  left  ahme,  as  some 
authorities  intimate,  with  Walter  Tyrrel,  a  noble 
knight,  wlnmi  lie  had  bmught  out  of  PYance, 
and  admitted  to  his  table,  and  to  whom  he  was 
much  attached.  As  the  sun  was  about  to  set,  a 
stag  passed  before  the  king,  who  discharged  an 
arrow  at  it.  .  .  .  At  the  same  moment,  another 
stag  crossing,  "Walter  Tyrrel  discharged  an  arrow 
at  it.  At  tills  precise  juncture,  a  shaft  struck 
the  king,  and  buried  itself  in  his  breast.  He 
fell,  without  a  word,  upon  the  arrow,  and  ex- 
pired on  the  spot.  ...  It  seems  to  be  a  ques- 
tionable point,  whether  Walter  Tyrrel  actually 
I  shot  the  king.  That  opinion  was  certainly  the 
I  most  prevalent  at  the  time,  both  here  and  in 
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KniiK'f.  .  .  .  Niiiir  of  tlir  millmrilii'H  intitnatc  ii 
Iti'lii'f  of  II  |)iir|i<)Hiil  iiNHaHsiiiatidn;  ami.  llirrilorf, 
it  wiiiilil  Im;  iiiijUNl  iiDw  Id  iiiiptiti'  it  to  any  (inc. 
.  .  .  Ilciirv  was  liiiiitini:  in  ii  (iillVrcnt  pint  nf 
llic  New  I'-'ori'sl  wluii  Uliliis  fell,  .  .  .  He  left 
till'  Ixxiy  til  tiic  raHiial  ( liaril y  of  llii>  |iasHiiii; 
rustic,  anil  nxlc  prccipitiitcly  tn  Wiiiciicsn  r,  tn 
wi/.c  till!  royal  trcaHiirc  .  .  .  He  olilaiiiiil  the 
trciiHiirc,  anil  pnicccilintr  Imstily  to  l.iuiilnn,  was 
on  till-  foliowin^  Sunilay,  tlic  lliinl  ilay  after 
Williams  ilcalli.  clcctnl  kiiiu:,  ami  crowncil.  .  .  . 
lie  be-all  his  rci>;n  liy  removing;  tiic  iinpupiilar 
ap'iilH  of  liiH  unfortunate  lirotiier.  lie  reealieil 
Ansclm,  anil  cuiieiliateil  the  (■lerf;\'.  lie  >;r:i>i- 
lieil  tlie  natiiin,  by  alioli.sliin;(  llie  upprcHHive  c\- 
aclioiis  of  the  previous  reiun.  He  ii.ssurcil  many 
benclits  to  the  bamiiN,  anil  by  ii  charter,  si^neil 
oti  tile  (lay  of  his  eoninalion.  restored  to  the  peo- 
|)le  tlieir  Anglo-Saxon  laws  anil  privileyis.  as 
amemled  by  his  father;  a  measure  which  eniled 
tlie  pecuniary  oppri'ssioiiH  of  his  brother,  and 
which  favoured  the  >;i'owin,i;  lilierlies  of  the  na- 
tion. The  Conqueror  had  noticed  Henry's  ex- 
l)andin;;  intellect  very  early ;  had  >;iven  him  the 
liesi  education  which  Ww  age  could  supply.  .  .  . 
He  became  the  most  learned  monarch  of  his  day, 
and  aci|uii'ed  and  deserved  the  Hurnaiue  of  lieau- 
I'lerc,  or  llni!  scholar.  No  wars,  no  cares  of 
Btiite.  could  iiflerwards  deprive  him  of  his  lovi; 
of  liteniture.  The  nation  soon  felt  the  impul.se 
and  the  bent'tU  of  tlieir  sovereign's  intellectual 
taste,  lie  acceded  at  the  age  of  IVJ.  and  gratified 
the  nation  by  marrying  and  crowning  iMathilda, 
(laughter  of  the  sisterof  llduar  Kthcling  by  Mal- 
colm till!  king  of  Scotlan.l,  w  lio  had  Iteen  waylaid 
and  killed." — S.  Turner,  J/ixt.  of  h'/if/lund  ihirin;/ 
the  Mtiltlh  Af/tn,  r.  1,  r/i.  .'i-tV — The  Norman 
lords,  hating  the  "English  ways" of  Henry,  were 
Noon  in  rebellion,  undertaking  to  put  Hubert  of 
Nornmndy  (who  had  returned  from  the  ("rusadc) 
in  his  place.  The  (|uarrel  went  on  till  the  battle 
of  Tenchebrav,  lltMf,  in  which  Hobert  was  de- 
feate(l  and  taken  {tri.soner.  He  was  impri.soncd 
for  life.  The  diicliy  and  the  kin^^lom  were 
again  united.  The  war  in  Ts'orinundy  led  to  a 
war  with  Louis  king  of  France,  who  had  es- 
poused Robert's  cause.  It  was  ended  by  tin; 
battle  of  Hr(^niule,  111!),  where  the  Frencii  suf- 
fered a  bad  defeat.  In  Henry's  reign  all  south 
AVales  was  connuered;  but  the  north  Welsh 
princes  hehl  out.  Another  expedition  amiinst 
them  was  iireparing,  when,  in  li;r»,  Henry  fell 
ill  at  the  Ca.stle  of  Lions  in  Normandy,  and  died. 
— E.  A.  Freeman,  'J'fir  rn'r/n  uf  Williaiii  ItuJ'tiit 
ami  (levfHKtiiii  of  Htnn/ 1. 

Ai.so  IN:  Sir  F.  I'ulgravc,  Hint,  of  Kormandy 
ami  J'Jiif/. ,  V.  4. 

A.  D.  1 135-1154.— The  miserable  reign  of 
Stephen.— Civil  war,  anarchy  and  wretched- 
ness in  England.— The  transition  to  heredi- 
tary monarchy.— After  the  death  of  William 
the  Conipieror,  the  Engli.sh  throne  vas  occupieil 
in  succession  by  two  of  his  sons,  William  IL,  or 
William  Uiifus  (l()K7-ll()0),  aial  llenrv  I.,  or 
Henry  ncauclerk  (11(H>-11;{,')).  The  latier  out- 
lived his  oiKi  legitimate  son,  and  bc(|Ueathed  the 
crown  at  his  death  to  his  daughter,  .Matilda, 
widow  of  the  Emperor  Henry  V.  of  (termany  and 
now  wife  of  Geoffrey,  Count  of  An.joii.  This 
hitt('r  marriage  had  been  very  luiiiopular,  both 
in  England  and  Normandy,  and  a  strong  i)arty 
refused  to  recognize  the  Empress  Matilda,  as  she 
was  commonly  culled.  This  party  niaiutaiued 
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the  Hii|>erior  claims  of  the  family  of  .\(leli», 
daiiLditer  of  William  the  ('on(|Ueror.  who  had 
married  the  Earl  of  Hlois.     Naturally  their  choict! 

would  liaVC  fllllell  upon  TlieoliaM  of  lilois.  |||(> 
eldest  of  .^dela's  soils;  but  his  more  enterpris- 
ing younger  brother  Stephen  supplanted  liim. 
Hastening  to  EiiLrland.  and  winning  the  favour 
of  the  citi/.ens  of  London,  Stephen  seeiired  th(> 
royal  treasure  and  persuaded  a  council  of  peers 
to Clect  him  king.  A  most  grievous  civil  war 
ensued,  whii  li  lasted  for  nineteen  ii  rrilile  years, 
during  which  long  period  there  was  aiiareli\  and 
great  wreteliedness  in  Kngland.  "  The  land  wtiH 
tilled  with  castles,  and  the  castles  with  armed 
banditti,  wlio  seem  to  have  carried  on  their  ex- 
tortions under  colour  of  the  military  commanilM 
bestowed  by  Stephen  on  t'Very  jtetty  castellan. 
Often  the  vi  r\  bilfriesof  churches  were  fortified. 
On  tlie  ]ioor  lay  tlie  burden  of  building  these 
strongholds;  the  rn  b  suffered  in  their  donjeoiiH. 
.Many  were  slarved  to  death,  and  Ibese  were  the 
happiest.  (Mhers  were  thing  into  cellars  filled 
witli  reptiles,  or  hung  up  l)y  the  tliumbs  till  they 
told  where  their  treasures  were  coiieealeil.  or 
cri|ipled  in  frames  whicli  did  not  suffer  them  to 
move,  or  held  just  resting  on  the  ground  by 
sharp  iron  collars  round  the  neck.  The  ICarl  of 
Kssex  used  to  send  out  spies  who  begged  from 
door  to  door,  and  then  reported  in  what  liousen 
wealth  was  still  left ;  the  alinsgivcrs  wen;  preH- 
cntly  sei/.ed  and  imprisoned.  The  towns  that 
could  no  longer  ]iay  the  blackmail  demanded 
from  them  were  burned.  .  .  .  Sometimes  the 
jieasants,  maddened  by  misery,  en  ..ded  to  tho 
roads  that  led  from  a  field  of  battle,  and  smote 
down  the  fugitives  without  any  distinction  of 
sides.  The  bishops  cursed  ^'iiiiily,  when  the  very 
churehes  were  burned  and  monks  robbed.  'To 
till  the  ground  was  to  ploUf.h  the  sea;  the  earth 
bare  no  corn,  for  the  land  was  all  laid  waste  by 
such  deeds,  and  men  said  opeily  that  Christ  slept, 
and  his  saints.  Such  things,  and  more  than  we 
can  say,  suffered  wiaiineleeii  winters  for  our  sins' 
{\.  S.  Chronicle).  .  .  .  Manv  soldiers,  sickened 
with  the  unn.ntnral  ^\ar,  im't  on  the  white  cross 
and  sailed  for  a  noliler  battle-field  in  the  East." 
As  Matilda's  son  llciiiy — afterwards  Henry  II. 
—  grew  to  niiinhood,  the  feeling  in  his  favor 
gained  streiiL^th  and  his  |iarty  made  head  a^rainst 
the  weak  and  incompi^tent  Stephen.  Finally,  in 
IIT):!,  ]»eace  was  brought  about  under  an  agree- 
ment "that  Stephen  should  wear  the  crown  till 
his  death,  and  Henry  receive  the  homage  of  the 
lords  and  towns  of  the  realm  as  heir  apparent." 
Stephen  died  the  next  year  and  Henry  came  to 
the  throne  with  little 'further  disjiute. — C.  II. 
Pe.'irson,  Jf(Kf.  (f  h'liff.  (Inrin;/  the  K<irlji  mid 
Middh'  A'j'x.  cfi.  2H. — "Stephen,  as  a  king,  was 
an  admitted  failure.  I  canno  .  however,  but 
view  with  sus|iici(in  the  causes  assigned  to  his 
failure  by  often  unfriendly  chroniclers.  That 
their  criticisms  had  some  foundation  it  would  not 
be  jiossible  to  deny.  Hut  in  the  first  pl-ice.  had 
he  enjoyed  better  fortune.  We  should  have  heard 
less  of  his  incapacity,  and  in  the  second,  theso 
writers,  not  enjoying  the  same  stand-point  as 
ourselves,  were,  1  think,  somewhat  inclined  to 
mista'ive  cll'ects  for  causes.  .  .  .  His  weakness 
throughout  his  reign  .  .  .  was  due  to  two  (causes, 
each  supi)lementiiig  the  other.  These  were  —  (1) 
the  es.sentially  unsatisf.  'tory  character  of  his 
])osition.  as  resting,  virt  illy,  on  a  comi)act  that 
he  should  be  I  '"•'  ^'^  '"•      only  us  he  gave  sutls- 
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faction  to  tliow  wli.  had  plarc<l  liim  on  tlic 
throiH';  CJ)  tlic  •xiMtncc  of  a  lival  claim,  liaiij;- 
\u^  over  liiiii  frniii  the  first,  like  tiic  swonl  of 
IhiiiKHlcH,  anil  atTurlliIl^'  a  ]c\vr  liy  wliicli  tlic 
nialcoiitc  iits  could  compel  liirn  to  adliciv  to  the 
oriirinal  imdcrstaiidini:,  or  cvni  to  Milunit  to 
further  demands.  .  .  .  The  iiositioii  of  his  op- 
ponents tlirouirhout  liis  reifrii  would  .seem  to 
have  resleil  on  two  assumptions.  The  first,  that 
a  lireaeii,  on  his  part,  of  the  'contract'  justi- 
lied  ipso  facto  revolt  on  tiicirs;  the  second,  that 
their  allegiance  to  the  kiiii,'  was  a  purely  feudal 
relation,  and,  as  such,  could  he  thrown  olT  at  any 
moment  liy  performinir  the  famous  dillidatio. 
Tlii.s  essential  feature  of  continental  feudalism 
hail  lieen  rijridly  excluded  )}y  the  Comiueror. 
lie  had  taken  advantau'c,  as  is  well  known,  of 
his  j)osition  as  an  Knirlish  king,  to  extort  an 
alleiriance  froiii  his  Norman  followers  more  abso- 
lute than  he  could  have  claimed  as  their  feudal 
lord.  It  was  to  Slepheifs  peculiar  jiosition  that 
was  due  the  introduction  for  a  time  of  this  jier- 
nicious  i)rinciple  into  England.  .  .  .  Passing 
now  to  the  other  jioint,  the  existence  of  a  rival 
claim,  we  a[»i)roach  a  subject  of  great  interest, 
the  theory  of  the  sucression  to  the  English  ( 'rown 
at  what  may  he  termed  the  crisis  of  transition 
fron>  the  principle  of  election  (within  the  royal 
liouse)  to  that  of  hereditary  right  according  to 
feudal  rules.  For  the  rigiit  view  on  this  sub- 
ject, we  turn,  as  ever,  to  l)r.  Stubbs.  who,  with 
his  usmil  souiiil  judgment,  writes  thus  of  the 
Norman  period: — "The  crown  then  continueil  lo 
l»e  elective.  .  .  .  But  whilst  the  elective  prin- 
ciple was  maintained  in  its  fulness  where  it  was 
necessary  or  po,ssible  to  maintain  it,  it  is  quite 
certain  tliat  the  right  of  inlieritance,  and  inherit- 
ance as  primogeniture,  was  recognized  as  co- 
onlinute.  .  .  .  The  measures  taken  by  Henry  L 
for  securing  the  crown  to  his  own  children, 
whilst  they  prove  the  acceptance  of  the  heredi- 
tary principle,  jtrove  also  the  importance  of 
strengthening  it  by  the  recognition  of  the  elec- 
tive theory.'  5Ir.  Freeman,  though  writing  with 
a  strong  bias  in  favour  of  the  elwctive  theory,  is 
fully  justified  in  his  main  argument,  namely, 
that  t>tei)hen  'was  no  iisu.-]»er  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  word  is  vulgarly  used.'  He  urges, 
ajiparcntly  with  perfect  truth,  that  Stephen's 
olTeuce,  in  the  eyes  of  Ids  contemp.  .ie.s,  lay  in 
h's  breaking  his  solemn  oath,  and  not  in  his  sup- 
planting 11  rightful  heir.  And  he  ni)tly  suggests 
that  tlie  wretchedness  of  his  reign  may  have 
hastened  the  growth  of  that  new  belief  in  the 
divine  right  of  the  heir  to  the  throne,  which  first 
appears  under  Henry  II.,  and  in  the  pages  of 
William  of  Newburgh.  So  far  as  Stephen  is 
concerned  the  case  is  clear  enough.  But  we 
have  also  to  consider  the  Empress.  On  what  did 
she  base  her  claim  V  1  think  that,  as  implied  in 
Dr.  Stubbs'  words,  she  l)ase(l  it  »)U  a  double,  not 
a  single,  ground.  She  claimed  the  kingdom  as 
King  Henry's  daughter  ('regis  Henrici  tiliu'), 
but  she  claimed  it  further  because  the  succession 
had  been  assured  to  her  by  oath  ('  sibi  juratum  ') 
as  such.  It  is  important  to  observe  that  the  oath 
in  (piestion  can  in  no  way  be  regarded  in  the 
light  of  an  election.  .  .  .  The  Empress  and  her 
partisans  must  have  largely,  to  Siiy  the  least, 
based  their  claim  on  her  right  to  the  throne  as 
her  father's  heir,  and  .  .  .  she  and  they  appealed 
to  the  oath  as  the  admission  and  recognition  of 
that  right,  nither  than  as  partaking  in  anv  way 


whatever  of  the  character  of  a  free  election.  .  .  . 
The  sex  of  the  Em])ri'.ss  was  the  drawback  to  her 
claim.  Hud  her  brother  lived,  there  can  be  little 
(piestion  that  he  would,  as  u  matter  of  course, 
have  succeeded  liis  father  at  his  death.  Or 
again,  had  Henry  II.  been  old  enough  to  suc- 
ceed his  grandfather,  he  would,  w(!  may  be  sure, 
have  done  so.  .  .  .  Broadly  sjjcaking,  lo  sum  up 
the  evidence  here  collected,  it  tends  to  the  belief 
that  the  obsolescence  of  the  right  of  election  to 
the  English  crown  jircsents  considerable  analogj' 
to  that  of  caiionii'al  election  in  the  ca.se  of  Eng- 
lish bishojjrics.  In  both  cases  a  free  election  de- 
generated into  a  mere  assent  to  ii  choice  already 
made.  AVe  see  the  process  of  change  already  in 
full  operation  when  Henry  I.  endeavours  to  ex- 
tort beforehand  from  th<!  magnates  their  n.ssent 
to  his  daughter's  succes.sion,  and  when  they  sub-  • 
sefpicntly  complain  of  this  attemjit  to  dictate  to 
them  on  the  subject.  AVe  catch  sight  of  it  again 
when  his  daughter  bases  her  claim  to  the  crown, 
not  on  any  free  election,  hut  on  her  rights  as  her 
fathe-'s  heir,  confirmed  by  the  above  assent. 
We  see  it,  lastly,  when  Stephen,  though  owing 
his  crown  to  election,  claims  to  rule  by  Divine 
right  ('  Dei  gratia '),  and  attempts  to  reduce  that 
election  to  notliing  more  than  a  national  'assent' 
to  his  succession.  Obviously,  the  whole  ques- 
tion turned  on  whether  the  election  was  to  be 
held  first,  or  was  to  be  a  mere  ratiflcation  of  a 
choice  already  made.  .  .  .  In  comparing  Stephen 
with  his  successor  the  difference  between  their 
circumstances  has  been  insufliciently  allowed  for. 
At  Stephen's  accession,  thirty  years  of  legal  and 
financial  oppression  had  rendered  unpopular  the 
power  of  the  Crown,  and  bad  led  to  an  im- 
patience of  offlcial  restraint  which  opened  the 
path  to  a  feudal  reaction:  at  the  accession  of 
Henry,  on  the  cf)ntrary,  the  evils  of  an  enfeebled 
administration  and  of  feudalism  run  mad  had 
made  all  men  eager  for  the  advent  of  a  strong 
king,  and  had  prejiared  them  to  welcome  the  in- 
troduction of  his  centralizing  administrative  re- 
forms. He  anticii)ati'd  the  position  of  the  liouse 
of  Tudor  at  the  close  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses, 
and  combined  with  it  the  advantages  which 
Charles  II.  derived  from  the  Puritan  tyranny. 
Again,  Stephen  was  hampered  from  the  first  by 
his  weak  jiosition  as  a  king  on  sullerance,  whereas 
Henry  came  to  ids  work  unhamijcred  bj'  com- 
pact or  concession.  Lastly,  Stephen  was  con- 
fronted throughout  by  a  rival  claimant,  who 
formed  a  splendid  rallying-point  for  all  the  dis- 
content in  his  realm :  but  Henry  reigned  for  as 
long  as  Stephen  without  a  rival  to  trouble  him; 
aiui  when  he  found  at  length  a  rival  in  his  own 
son,  a  claim  far  weaker  than  that  which  had 
threatened  his  predecessor  seemed  likely  for  a 
time  to  break  his  power  as  effectually  as  thci" 
followers  of  the  Empress  had  broken  that  of 
Stephen.  He  may  only,  indeetl,  have  owed  his 
escape  to  that  eilicient  administration  which 
years  of  strength  and  safety  had  given  him  the 
time  to  construct.  It  in  no  way  follows  from 
these  considerations  that  Henry  was  not  superior 
to  Stephen;  but  it  does,  surely,  suggest  itself 
that  Stephen's  disadvantages  were  great,  and 
that  had  l.e  enjoyed  better  fortune,  we  might 
have  heard  less  of  his  defects." — J.  H.  Round, 
Geoffrey  de  Maiidcmlle,  ch.  1. 

Albc  IN;  Mrs.  J.  R.  Green,  Henry  the  Second, 
eh.  1. — See,  also,  Standaud,  Lattle  of  the 
(A.  D.  1137). 
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A.  D.  1154-1189. — Henry  H.,  the  first  of  the 
Angevin  kings  (Plantagenets)  and  his  empire. 
—  llt-nry  II.,  wlio  aiPic  to  the  En^'lisli  throne  on 
Stephen's  deiith,  wu.s  already,  by  ttu;  death  of 
his  father,  Geoifrcy,  Count  of  Anjou,  the  head 
of  the  irreat  house  of  Anjou,  in  Fniiice.  From 
his  fatlier  lie  inlierited  Anjou,  Touraiiie  and 
Maine;  tlirou;,'h  liis  mother,  ^latilda,  dauirhter 
of  Henry  L,  lie  received  the  dukedom  of  Nor- 
mandy as  well  as  the  kinjidom  of  England;  by 
marriage  with  Eleanor,  of  A(iuit;une,  orGuiennc;, 
he  added  to  his  empire  the  jirincely  domain 
whicii  included  Gascony,  I'nitoi;,  .^aintoiigo, 
Perigord,  Limousin,  Angoiunois,  with  claims 
of  suzerainty  over  Auvergiie  and  Toulouse. 
"Henry  found  himself  at  twenty-one  ruler  of 
dominions  such  as  no  king  before  him  had  ever 
dreamed  of  uniting.  He  was  master  of  both 
sides  of  the  English  Cliannel,  and  by  his  alliance 
with  his  uncle,  the  Coinit  of  Flanders,  he  had 
conunand  of  the  French  coast  from  the  Scheldt 
to  the  Pyrenees,  while  his  claims  on  Toulouse 
would  carry  him  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. His  subjects  told  with  (ride  liow  '  his 
empire  reached  from  the  Arctic.  Ocean  to  the 
Pyrenees';  there  was  no  monarch  save  the  Em- 
peror himself  who  ruled  over  such  va^t  domains. 
.  .  .  His  aim  [a  few  years  later]  s(fems  to  have 
been  to  rival  in  some  sort  the  Empire  of  the  V/est, 
and  to  reign  as  an  over-king,  with  sub-kings  of 
his  various  provinces,  and  England  as  one  of 
them,  around  him.  lie  was  connected  with  all 
the  great  ruling  houses.  .  .  .  England  was  forcd 
out  of  her  old  isolation ;  her  interest  in  the  world 
with'  'twas  suddenly  awakened.  English  schol- 
ars tiiionged  the  foreign  tniivcrsities;  English 
chroniclers  questioned  travellers,  scholars,  am- 
bassadors, as  to  what  was  passing  abroad.  The 
infliience  of  English  learning  antl  English  state- 
craft made  itself  felt  all  over  Europe.  Never, 
perhaps,  in  all  the  liistory  of  England  was  there 
a  time  wlien  Englishmen  played  so  great  a  part 
abroad."  The  king  who  gathered  tliis  wide,  in- 
congruous empire  xnider  his  sceptre,  by  mere 
circumstances  of  birth  and  marriage,  proved 
strangely  equal,  in  many  respects,  to  its  great- 
ness. "He  was  a  foreign  king  who  never  sjioke 
the  English  tongue,  who  lived  and  moved  for  the 
most  part  in  a  foreign  camp,  surrounded  with  a 
motley  host  of  Brabangons  and  hirelings.  ...  It 
was  under  the  rule  of  a  foreigner  such  as  this, 
however,  that  the  races  of  conquerors  and  con- 
quered in  England  first  learnt  to  feel  that  they 
were;  one.  It  was  by  liis  power  that  England, 
Scotland  and  Ireland  were  brought  to  some  vague 
acknowledgement  of  a  common  suzerain  lord,  and 
the  foundations  laid  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  It  w  as  he  who  abol- 
ished feudalism  as  a  system  of  government,  and 
left  it  little  more  than  a  .system  01""  land  tenure.  It 
was  he  who  defined  the  relations  established  be- 
tween Church  and  State,  and  decreed  that  in  Eng- 
land churchman  as  well  as  baron  was  to  be  held 
under  the  Common  Law.  .  .  .  His  reforms  estab- 
lished the  judicial  system  whose  main  outlines 
have  been  jircserved  to  our  own  day.  It  was 
through  his  '  Constitutions '  and  his  '  As.sizes '  that 
it  came  to  pass  that  over  all  the  world  the  English- 
speaking  races  are  goveraed  by  English  and  not 
by  Roman  law.  It  was  by  his  genius  for  govern- 
ment that  the  servants  of  tlu;  royal  household 
became  transforaied  into  ;Ministers  of  State.  It 
was  Lc  who  gave  England  a  foreign  policy  which 


decided  our  continental  relations  for  seven  hun- 
dred years.  The  inqiress  which  the  iiersonality 
of  Henry  II.  left  upon  his  time  meets  us  wherever 
we  turn!" — Mrs.  J.  H.  (ireeii,  Jfenri/  the  Smiiif, 
ch.  1-2. —  Henry  II.  and  his  two  sons,  liiclianl  I. 
(Cwur  de  Lion),  and  John,  are  distinguished, 
sometimes,  as  the;  Angevin  kings,  or  kings  of 
the  House  of  Anjou,  and  sometimes  as  the  Plan- 
tagenets, the  latter  name  lieing  thrived  from  a 
boyish  habit  ascribed  to  Henry's  father,  Count 
Geoifrey,  of  "adorning  his  cap  with  a  sprig  of 
'plantageni.sta,'  the  broom  which  in  early  sum- 
mer makes  the  open  country  of  Anjou  and  Maine 
a  Maze  of  living  gold."  Richard  retained  and 
ruled  the  great  realm  of  his  father;  but  John 
lost  most  of  his  foreign  inheritance,  inchiding 
Normandy,  and  became  the  unwilling  benefac- 
tor of  England  bj'  stripping  her  kings  of  alien 
interests  and  alien  powers  and  bending  their 
necks  to  ^Magna  Charta. — K.  Norgatc,  England 
nndtv  the  Aiif/(rin  Khif/ti. 

Also  in:  W.  Stubbs,  The  Earlt/  Plnntiif/cnfts. 
— See,  also,  Aquitaink  (GriENNE):  A.  J).  lliH- 
1152;  Ikelano:  A.  I).  ll(')i)-1175. 

A.  D.  U62-1 170.— Conflict  of  King  and 
Church. — The  Constitutions  of  Clarendon. — 
Murder  of  Archbishop  Becket. — "Archbishop 
Theobald  was  at  first  the  King's  chief  favmiritc 
and  adviser,  but  his  health  aiul  his  influence  de- 
clining, Becket  [the  Archdeacon  of  Canterbury] 
was  found  apt  for  business  as  well  as  amusement, 
and  gradually  became  intrusted  with  the  exer- 
ci.se  of  all  the  powers  of  the  crown.  .  .  .  The 
exact  time  of  his  appointment  as  Chancellor  has 
not  been  ascertained,  the  records  of  the  transfer 
of  the  Great  Seal  not  beginning  till  a  sub.sequent 
reign,  and  old  biographers  being  always  quite 
careless  about  dates.  But  he  certainly  had  this 
dignity  soon  after  Henry'saccession.  .  .  .  Becket 
continued  Chancellor  till  the  year  1162,  without 
any  abatement  in  his  favour  with  the  King,  or 
in  the  power  which  lie  possessed,  or  in  the 
energy  he  displayed,  or  in  the  splendour  of  his 
career.  ...  In  April,  llGl,  Archbishop  Theo- 
Viald  died.  Henry  declared  that  Becket  should 
succeed, —  no  doubt  counting  upon  his  co-opera- 
tion in  carrying  on  the  jiolicy  hitherto  jmrsued 
in  checking  the  encroachments  of  the  clergy  and 
of  the  see  of  Rome.  .  .  .  The  same  oi)iifion  of 
Becket's  probable  conduct  was  generally  enter- 
tained, and  a  crj-  was  raised  that  'the  Church 
was  in  danger.'  The  J^nglisli  bishops  sent  a 
representation  to  Henry  against  the  appointment, 
and  the  electors  long  refused  to  obey  his  man- 
date, saying  that  '  it  was  indecent  tiiat  a  man 
who  was  rather  a  soldier  than  a  priest,  and  who 
had  devoted  himself  to  hunting  and  falconry  in- 
stead of  the  .study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  should 
be  placed  in  the  chair  of  St.  Augustine.'.  .  . 
The  universal  e.xpectatitm  was,  that  Becket 
would  now  attempt  the  part  .so  successfully 
played  by  Cardinal  W'olsey  in  a  succeeding  age; 
that.  Chancellor  and  Archbisho]),  he  would  con- 
tinue the  minister  and  ])ersonal  friend  of  the 
King;  that  he  would  study  to  support  and  e.\- 
tciul  ill  the  prerogatives  of  the;  Crown,  which  he 
himself  was  to  e.vercise ;  and  that  in  the  palaces 
of  whicli  he  was  now  master  he  would  live  with 
increased  magnificence  and  luxury.  .  .  .  Never 
was  there  so  wonderful  a  transformation. 
Whether  from  a  predetermined  purpo.se,  or  from 
a  sudden  change  of  inclination,  he  immediately 
became  in  every  respect  an  altered  man.  Instead 
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of  llie  htatcly  and  fiistidioiis  courlicr,  was  seen 
tlu;  liunibUf  and  .s()iialid  ptnitcnt.  Next  his  skin 
lu;  won;  liair-cloth,  j)(i|)iil(iiis  with  vermin;  lie 
lived  upon  roots,  and  liis  drink  was  water,  ren- 
dered naiiseouH  liy  an  infusion  of  fennel.  Uy 
way  of  further  ])enance  and  inortilieation.  he 
fre(|Uint!v  iiillieted  stripes  on  Ids  naked  l)ack. 
.  .  .  lie  sell!  the  (Jrcat  Seal  to  Jlenry,  in  >ior- 
inandy,  with  tiiis  short  rTiessaire,  '1  desire  thai 
you  will  provide  yourself  with  another  Chan- 
cellor, as  I  lind  niy.self  hardly  suflicienl  for  the 
duties  of  one  ollite,  and  much  le.-<s  of  two.'  The 
find  patron,  who  '"id  heen  soeairer  for  his  eleva- 
tion, was  now  j^rievously  (Iisii|)pointed  and 
alarmed.  .  .  .  He  at  oncu  saw  that  he  had  been 
deceived  in  his  choice.  .  .  .  The  jjrand  struj.jij:le 
which  the  Church  was  then  makinj;f  was,  that  all 
churchmen  should  he  entirely  exempted  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  secular  courts,  whatever 
crime  they  mijrht  have  connnitled.  .  .  .  Henry, 
thinkin;:  that  he  had  a  favoural)le  opjiortunity 
for  lirin^'ini,'  the  dispute  to  a  crisis,  stnnmoned 
un  1  ssemhly  of  all  tiie  i<relates  at  Westminster, 
i.nd  him.self  put  to  them  this  plain  cuiestion: 
'Whether  they  were  willinjj  to  submit  to  the; 
ancient  laws  and  customs  of  the  kingdom '(" 
Their  reply,  framed  by  Ikeket,  was:  '  We  are 
Avilling,  savinii;  our  own  order.'.  .  .  The  King, 
seeinir  what  was  comi>rehende(l  in  the  reserva- 
tion, retired  with  evident  marks  of  displeasure, 
deprived  Hecket  of  the  government  of  Eye  and 
IJerkham.stead,  and  all  the  appointments"  which 
he  held  at  the  jileasure  of  tlie  Crown,  and  uttered 
threats  as  to  seizing  the;  tcmi>oralities  of  all  the 
bi.shops,  since  they  would  not  acknowledge  their 
allegiance  to  him  as  the  head  of  the  statu  The 
legate  of  I'ope  Ale.x.inder,  dreading  a  breach 
with  so  jiowerful  a  prince  at  so  uu.seiisonable  a 
juncture,  advised  Becket  to  submit  for  the  mo- 
ment; and  he  with  his  brethri'ii,  retracting  the 
saving  clause,  ah.solutely  promf.sed  'to  oliserve 
the  laws  and  customs  'of  the  kingdom.'  To 
avoid  all  future  disjuite,  Henry  resolvc'd  to  fol- 
low up  Ids  victory  by  having  these  laws  and 
customs,  as  far  as  the  C'hurch  was  concerned,  re- 
duced into  a  code,  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  legis- 
lature, anil  to  be  specifically  ackno\'<led:red  In- 
all  the  bi.shops.  This  was"  the  origin  of  th"e 
famous  'Constil)itions  of  Clarend<m."'  IJecket 
left  the  kingihan  (1104).  Several  years  later  ho 
made  i>eac(!  Avith  11<  nry  and  returiied  to  Canter- 
bury; but  .soon  he  again  disjdeased  the  King, 
who  cried  in  a  rage,  '  Who  will  rid  me  of  this 
turliuleiit  priest? '  Four  knights  who  were  pres- 
ent inmiediately  went  to  Cauterluiry,  where  they 
slew  the  Archbishop  in  the  cathedral  (December 
20,  117*1).  "The  government  tried  to  justify  or 
palliate  the  murder.  The  Archbishop  of  York 
likeneil  Thomas  il  Recket  to  Pharaoh,  who  died 
bv  the  Divine  vengeance,  as  a  punishment  for 
his  hardness  of  heart;  and  a  proelamatiim  xvas 
issued,  forbidding  anv  one  to  speak  of  Thomas 
of  Canterbury  as  a  marlvr:  but  the  feelinirs  of 
men  were  too  strong  to  be  cheeked  bv  authority  ■ 
j)ieces  of  linen  Avhicli  had  been  diiiped  in  his 
blood  were  preserved  as  relics;  from  the  time  of 
his  death  il  was  li.lievi'd  tliat  miracles  were 
worked  at  his  tomb;  thither  flocked  hundreds  of 
thousands,  in  spite  of  the  most  violent  threats  of 
punishment;  at  the  did  (if  two  vears  he  was  can- 
onised at  Koine;  and,  till  the  br'eaking  out  of  the 
IJelormation,  St.  Thomas  of  Canterburv  for 
pilt'rimajjca  aud  prayers,  was  the  most  "distin- 


guished .'^aint  in  England." — Lord  Campbell, 
Linn  cf  (//I  Jjonl  VlidiiciUoni,  c/i.  -i.  — "  What  did 
Henry  II.  ])ropose  to  do  with  i;  clerk  who  was 
accused  of  a  crime  ?  .  .  .  Without  doing  much 
rioknce  to  the  text,  it  is  |)ossil)ie  to  put  two  dif- 
ferent interi)retations  upon  that  famous  clau.sc 
in  the  (.'onstitutions  of  Clarendon  which  deals 
with  criminous  clerks.  .  .  .  Acctonling  to  what 
.seems  to  be  the  commonest  <  iiinion,  we  might 
comment  upon  this  clause  i  '-uch  words 

as  these: — (Mences  of  which  ..    may  be  ac- 

cused are  of  two  kinds.  They  arc  temporal  or 
they  are  ecclesiastical.  Uiuler  the  former  head 
fall  murder,  rolibery,  larceny,  rape,  and  the  like; 
under  the  latter,  incontinence,  heresy,  disobedi- 
ence to  superiors,  breach  of  rules  relating  Xo  \\\v 
conduct  of  divine  service,  and  so  f(jrlh.  If 
charged  with  an  oiTence  of  the  temporal  kind, 
the  clerk  must  staiul  his  trial  in  tlic  king's  court; 
his  trial,  his  sentence,  Avill  be  like  that  of  a  lay- 
man. For  an  ecclesiastical  offence,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  will  be  trie'  in  the  court  Christian. 
The  king  reserves  to  li.  ourt  the  right  to  decide 
what  olfeiices  are  temiioral,  what  ecclesiastical; 
also  he  as.serts  the  right  to  .send  delegates  to  super- 
vise the  ])roceedings  of  the  spiritual  tribunals. 
.  .  .  Let  us  attempt  a  rival  commentary.  The 
author  of  this  clause  is  not  thinking  of  two  dif- 
ferent classes  of  ollences.  The  imrely  ccclesi- 
a.stieal  oirenccs  are  not  in  debate.  Xo  one  doubts 
that  for  these  a  man  will  !)(■  tried  in  and  punished 
by  the  spiritual  court.  He  is  thinking  of  the 
grave  crimes,  of  murder  and  the  like.  Now 
every  such  crime  is  a  breach  of  temporal  law, 
and  it  is  also  a  breach  of  canon  law.  The  clerk 
who  commits  murder  breaks  the  king's  jieacc, 
but  ho  also  infringes  the  divine  law,  and  —  no 
canonist  will  doubt  this  —  ought  to  be  degraded. 
Very  well.  A  clerk  is  accused  of  such  a  ciiine. 
He  is  summoned  before  the  king's  court,  and  he 
is  to  answer  there  —  let  us  mark  this  word  re- 
spondere  —  for  what  he  ought  to  answer  for 
there.  What  ought  he  to  answer  for  there  V  The 
breach  of  the  king's  peace  and  the  felon}-.  When 
he  has  answered,  .  .  .  then,  without  any  trial,  he 
is  to  be  sent  to  the  ecclesiastical  court.  In  that 
(ourt  he  will  have  to  answer  as  an  ordained  clerk 
accused  of  homicide,  and  in  that  court  there  will 
be  a  trial  (res  :bi  tractabitur).  If  the  spiritual 
court  convicts  him  it  will  degrade  him,  and 
thenceforth  the  church  must  no  longer  protect 
him.  He  will  be  brought  back  into  the  king's 
court.  .  .  .  and  having  been  brought  back,  no 
longer  a  clerk  but  a  mere  layman,  he  will  be 
sentenced  (probably  without  any  further  trial)  to 
the  layman's  punishment,  death  or  mutilation. 
The  scheme  is  this;  accusation  and  j)lca  in  the 
tempond  court;  trial,  conviction,  degradation,  in 
the  ecclesiastical  court;  sentence  mi  the  temporal 
court  to  the  layman's  ininishment.  This  1  be- 
lieve to  be  the  meaning  of  the  clause." — F.  AV. 
Maitland,  Jhun/  II.  itml  the  Criiniinius  Cluks 
(Kiiijlixh  Jlixtviiriil  Rerictr.  April,  1892),  pp.  224- 
22(5. — The  Assi,";  of  Claiendon,  sometimes  con- 
fused with  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  was 
an  important  decree  approved  two  years  later. 
It  laid  down  the  ])rinciples  on  which  the  ad- 
niinisf.-jition  of  justice  was  to  be  carried  out, 
in  twenty-two  articles  drawn  up  for  the  use 
of  the  judges. —  Mrs.  J.  K.  Gn  en,  Ihin-j)  the 
Second,  ch.  5-0. — "It  niiv  not  be  without  in- 
struction to  remember  lliat  the  Constitutiona 
of  Clarendon,  which  Beekel    spent   his  life  in 
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opposing,  and  of  which  his  ilenth  procured  the 
suspension,  are  now  incorponited  in  tlie  English 
law,  and  are  reirarded,  witliout  a  di.ssentient 
voice,  a.s  anu)ni;  the  wisest  ami  most  neces.sary 
of  English  institutions;  tliat  the  especial  point 
for  whicii  lie  surrendered  his  life  was  not  the  in- 
dependence of  the  clergy  from  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Crown,  but  the  jiersonal  and  now 
forgotten  question  of  the  superiority  of  the  see 
of  Canterbury  to  the  see  of  York."— A.  I'.  Stan- 
ley, instoriail  .]fiiiiiiri<ds  iif  ('niitfrhiirii,  p.  124. 

Also  in:  \V.  Stubbs,  Conxt.  Hint  of  Knrj.,  ch. 
13,  sect.  139-141.— The  same.  Select  Chartr'n*,  pt. 
4.— J.  C.  Robertson,  BicJcd.—S.  A.  (Jiles,  Life 
tiiid  Letters  of  T/iomas  a  Jkcket. — I?.  II.  Troude, 
Iliitt.  of  the.  Contest  betireen  Archf)i.'<liop  Thoitiiix  <l 
IheArt  and  Ilenri)  IL.  {Reiiiaiii.i,  pt.  2,  i\  2). — J.  A. 
Fronde,  fjfa  and  Tinux  if  Tliniiuix  He  hit. —  ('. 
II.  Pearson,  Ilixt.  of  h'nrj/inid  i/urini/  llir  Lltrhf 
iiiid  .Midi/le  A;/i .1.  r.  1,  r/i.  21(. —  Sec,  also,  IJicMCKn' 
OK  ('i.Kiic.Y,  and  JriiV.  TniAi,  uy. 

A.  D.  1 189. — Accession  of  King  Richard  I. 
(called  Cceur  de  Lion). 

A.  D.  1189-1199.  —  Reign  of  Richard  Cceur 
de  Lion.— His  Crusade  and  campaigns  in 
France.— -"The  Tliird  Crusade  [see  Cuisadks  : 
A.  I).  llS^-n!)2],  undertaken  for  the  deliver- 
ance of  Palestine  from  the  disasters  brought 
upon  the  Crusaders'  Kingdom  by  Saladin,  was 
tlie  first  to  be  pnpidar  in  England.  .  .  .  Kiehard 
joined  the  Crusade  in  the  very  lirst  year  of  his 
reign,  and  every  portion  of  his  subsequent  career 
was'  concerned  with  its  coiiseciuences.  Neither 
in  the  time  of  AVilliam  Kufus  nor  of  Stephen 
had  the  First  or  Second  Crusa<les  fotmd  England 
sulliciently  settled  for  such  expeditions.  .  .  . 
But  the  patronage  of  the  Crusades  was  a  heredi- 
tary distinction  in  the  Angevin  family  now  reign- 
ing in  England:  they  had  foimdcd  the  kingdom 
of  Palestine;  Henry  II.  himself  Iiad  often  pre- 
pared to  set  out;  and  Richard  was  conlidently 
expected  by  the  great  body  of  his  subjects  to  re- 
deem the  family  jjledge.'  .  .  .  \Vhoily  inferior 
in  statesmanlike  ([ualities  to  his  father  as  he  was, 
the  fjenerosity,  munificence,  and  ea.sy  conlidenn 
of  lu3  character  made  him  an  almost  perfect  rep- 
resentative of  the  chivalry  of  that  age.  He  was 
scarcely  at  all  in  England,  bu*-  his  line  exploits 
both  by  land  and  sea  liave  made  him  deservedly 
a  favourite.  The  depreciation  of  Idm  which  is  to 
be  found  in  certain  modern  books  must  in  all 
fairness  be  considered  a  little  mawkish.  A  King 
who  leaves  behind  him  such  an  example  of  ap- 
parently reckless,  but  really  prudent  valotir,  of 
patience  under  jealous  ill-treatment,  ami  perse- 
verance in  the  face  of  extreme  ditliculties,  shin- 
ing out  ns  the  head  of  the  manhood  of  Ids  day, 
far  above  the  common  race  of  kings  and  emper- 
ors,—such  a  man  leaves  a  heritage  of  example 
as  well  as  glory,  and  incites  posterity  to  noble 
deeds.  His  great  moral  fault  was  his  conduct  to 
Henry,  and  for  this  he  was  .sufiiciently  punished; 
but  his  parents  must  each  bear  their  .share  of  the 
blame.  .  .  .  The  interest  of  Eniilish  atTairs  dur- 
ing Richard's  absence  langidshes  under  the  ex- 
citement which  attends  his  almost  continuous 
campaign.s.  .  .  .  Moth  on  the  Crusade  and  in 
France  itichard  was  lightint;  the  bailie  of  the 
Ilou.sc  which  the  English  had  very  deliberatelv 
placed  upon  its  throne;  and  if  the  war  was  kep't 
ofl  its  shores,  if  the  troubles  of  Stephen's  nign 
\ycre  not  allowed  to  recur,  the  cotnitry  had  ho 
right  to  complain  of  a  taxation  or  a  rov'al  ransom 


which  times  of  peace  enabled  it,  after  all,  to  bear 
tolerably  well.  .  .  .  The  great  maritime  position 
of  the  Plantagenets  made  these  sovereigns  take 
to  the  sea." — .M.  Ihirrows,  CominenturiiK  on,  the 
IIM.  of  LJiif/fiiitd,  hk.  \,ch.  IH.— Richard  "was  a 
b;id  kiiig;  his  great  exploits,  his  military  skill,  his 
splendour  and  extravagance,  his  poetical  tastes, 
his  adventurous  si)irit,  do  not  serve  to  I'loak  his 
entire  want  of  sj-mpathy,  or  even  consideration 
for  his  people.  He  was  no  Englishmiui.  .  .  . 
His  and)ition  was  that  of  a  mere  warrior." — 
\V.   Stubl)s,  Count.  Hint,  if  Eur/.,  wet.   l-'jO  (r.  1). 

Also  in:  K.  Norgatc,  EnijUtnd  under  the  An- 
(jerin  /\iiif/.<*,  e.  2,  '■//.  7— '^. 

A.  D.  1199. — Accession  of  King  John. 

A.  D.  1205. — The  loss  of  Normandy  and  its 
effects. —  In  12i)2  Philip  .Vtigustus,  king  of 
France,  summoned  .John  of  Etiirlaml,  as  Duke  of 
Normandy  (tiiercfoie  iIk;  feudal  vassal  of  the 
French  crown)  toappear  for  trial  on  certain  grave 
charges  before  tlie  auirust  court  of  tin;  Peers  of 
F'-ance.  .John  refused  to  obey  the  summons;  his 
French  liefs  were  dccl.areil  forl'eited,  and  the 
armies  of  tiii'  FriMicb  kini;-  took  possession  of  them 
(see  Fhanci;:  A.  1).  1180-1224).  Thi.s  proved 
to  be  a  lasting  separation  of  Normandy  from 
England, — except  as  it  wa.s  recovered  inonunt- 
arily  long  afterwards  in  tlie  coiKpusis  of  Hcmy 
V.  "The  Norman  barons  had  had  no  clioice 
but  between  John  and  Philip.  For  the  first 
time  since  the  CoiKiuest  then'  v.as  no  coniiu'titor, 
son,  brother,  or  more  distant  kinsman,  for  their 
allegiance.  .John  ccnild  neither  rule  nor  defend 
them.  Bishops  and  barons  alike  welcomeil  or 
speedily  accei)led  their  new  lord.  The  families 
that  bad  estates  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel 
divided  into  two  branches,  each  of  which  made 
terms  for  itself;  or  having  balanced  their  inter- 
ests iu  the  two  kingdoms,  tlu'cw  in  llieir  lot  with 
one  or  other,  and  renounced  what  they  could  not 
save.  Almost  immediately  Normandy  settles 
down  into  a  quiet  province  of  France.  .  .  .  For 
England  the  result  of  the  separation  was  more 
important  still.  Even  within  the  reign  of  John 
it  became  clear  that  the  release  of  the  barons 
from  their  connexion  with  tiic  continent  was  all 
that  was  wantetl  to  make  them  Englishmen. 
With  the  la.st  vestiges  of  the  Norman  inherit- 
ances vanished  the  last  idea  of  making  England  a 
feudal  kingdom.  The  Great  Charter  was  won 
by  men  wlio  were  maintaining,  not  the  cau.se  of 
a  class,  as  had  been  the  case  in  every  civil  war 
since  1070,  but  the  cause  of  a  nation.  From  the 
year  1203  the  king  stood  before  the  English 
people  face  to  face." — W.  Stul)l)s,  Constitutionnl 
Jlint.  of  En'/.,  ch.  12,  sect.  152.— Sec  Fhance: 
A.  I).  llH0-i224. 

A.  D.  1205-1213. — King  John's  quarrel  with 
the  Pope  and  the  Church. — On  the  death,  in 
riO.'),  of  Archbishop  Hubert,  of  Canterbury,  who 
had  long  been  chief  minister  of  the  crown,  a 
complicated  quarrel  over  the  appointment  to  the 
Viicant  see  arose  between  the  monks  of  the  cathe- 
dral, the  suiTragan  bishops  of  the  province.  King 
John,  and  the  powerful  Pope  Innocent  III.  Pope 
Innocent  put  forward  as  his  camlidate  the  after- 
wards famous  Stephen  Langton,  secured  his 
election  in  a  .somewhat  irregular  way  (A.  D. 
1207),  and  cinisecrated  him  with  his  own  hands. 
King  John,  bent  on  tilling  the  primacy  with  a 
creature  of  his  own,  resisted  the  papal  action 
with  more  fury  than  discretion,  and  jiroceeded 
to  open   war   with   the   whole  Church.     "The 
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monkB  of  CantcrlHiry  were  driven  from  tlieir 
monsistcry,  ami  when,  in  the  fDliowint:  year,  an 
iiiti'rdictwhicii  ilic  I'opc  liad  intnislcd  to  tin' 
IJislioii.H  of  Loiidoi),  Kly  and  Worcester,  was 
piil)lished,  his  liostility  to  tlie  Church  liecaiuf  so 
••xireme  tliat  almost  "all  the  liisliojis  tied;  the 
Hislio(>s  of  Winchester,  Durham,  and  .Norwich, 
two  of  whom  heloiiLfed  to  the  ministerial  body, 
iM'in;:  the  otdy  prelates  left  in  Knirland.  The  in- 
terdict was  of  the  .sev<Test  form;  all  services 
of  the  ("hurch,  with  the  exception  of  baptism 
and  extreme  unction,  beini;  forbidden,  while  the 
Imrial  of  the  dead  was  allowed  oidy  in  unconse- 
crated  ^'ronnd;  ilseirecl  was  however  weakened 
by  the  conduct  of  ,sonu' of  the  monastic  orders, 
who  ciiiimed  exemption  from  its  operation,  and 
continued  their  services.  The  kin^^'s  anjrer  knew 
no  l)ounds.  The  deriry  were  jtut  beyond  the 
protection  of  the  law;  orders  were  issued  to  drive 
them  from  their  benelices,  and  l.iwless  acts  com- 
mitte(l  at  their  expense  met  with  no  punishment. 
.  .  .  Though  actingthus  violently,  John  slKjwed 
the  weakness  of  his  character  by  (continued  com- 
nuinicalion  with  the  I'ope,  and  occasional  fitful 
nets  of  favour  to  the  Church;  .so  nuich  so,  that, 
in  the  following  vear,  Langton  jirepared  to  come 
over  to  Knglaiiil,  and.  ujion  the  continued  ob- 
stinacy of  tile  king,  Iimocent,  feeling  sure  of  his 
final  victory,  did  not  shrink  from  issuing  his 
threatened  exconuniinieation.  John  had  ho]ied 
to  be  able  to  exclude  the  knowledge  of  this  step 
from  the  island  .  .  .  ;  but  the  rumour  of  it  soon 
got  abroad,  and  its  ellect  was  great.  ...  In  a 
state  (if  nervous  excitement,  and  mistrusting  his 
nobles,  the  king  himself  iierpetually  moved  to 
and  fro  in  his  kingdom,  .seldom  staying  tnore  than 
n  few  (lays  in  one  ])lace.  None  the  less  did  he 
continue  his  old  line  of  policy.  ...  In  TJll  a 
league  of  excomnuiiiicated  leaders  was  formed, 
including  all  the  iirinces  of  the  North  of  Europe; 
Ferrand  of  Flanders,  the  Duke  of  Brabant,  John, 
and  Otho  [John's  CJiielphic  iSaxon  nephew,  who 
Wiis  one  of  two  contestants  for  the  imperial 
crown  in  GermanyJ,  were  all  members  of  it, 
and  it  was  chietly  organized  by  the  activity  of 
IJeii'uld  of  Damniartin,  Coiuit  of  Houlogne.  The 
chief  enemy  of  the.se  confederates  was  Philip  of 
France;  and  John  thought  he  saw  in  this  league 
the  means  of  revenge  against  his  old  enemy.  To 
complete  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two 
liarties.  Innocent,  who  was  greatly  moved  by  the 
descripii<in  of  the  disorders  and  persecutions  in 
England,  declared  John's  crown  forfeited,  and 
intrusted  the  carrying  out  of  the  sentence  to 
Pliilip.  In  1213  armies  were  collected  on  both 
sides.  Philip  was  already  on  the  Chamiel,  and 
John  had  assembUd  a  large  army  on  Harham- 
down,  not  far  from  Canterbury.''  But,  at  the 
last  moment,  when  ihe  French"  king  was  on  the 
eve  of  embarking  his  forces  for  the  invasion  of 
England,  John  submitted  himself  abjectly  to 
Paiidulf,  the  legate  of  the  Pope.  He  not  "only 
surrendered  to  all  that  he  had  contended  against, 
but  Went  further,  to  the  most  shameful  ex'trenu'. 
"On  the  l.lth  of  May,  at  Dover,  he  formallv  re- 
signeii  the  crowns  of  England  and  Ireliuid  into  the 
hands  of  Pandulf,  and  received  them  again  as 
the  Pope's  feudatory."— J.  F.  Bright,  Jlist.  of 
En;/.  (3(/ <•(/.),  r.  1,  pp.  130-134. 

Ai.soiN:  C.  II.  Pearson,  JJiitt.  of  Enr/.  during 
the  Ktirlfi  and  Muhllii  Af/i*,  r.  2,  '<•//.  2.— E.  F. 
Hendersoti,  Shet  ]Ii»t.  ih,csof  the  Middle  Ages, 
bk.  4,  no.  5.— See,  also,  BouviNKs,  Battle  of. 


A.  D.  1206-1230. — Attempts  of  John  and 
Henry  III.  to  recover  Anjou  and  Maine.  See 
As.ioi-;  A.  1).  rJ(l»i-1442. 

A.  D.  1215.— Magna   Carta.  —  "It  is  to  the 

victory  of  Bouvines  that  England  owes  her  Great 
Charter  |s(c  Botvi.sKs].  .  .  .  John  sailed  for 
Poitou  with  the  dream  of  a  great  victorj'  which 
.should  lay  Philip  [of  France]  and  the  banms 
alike  at  his  feel.  He  returned  from  liis defeat  to 
lind  the  nobles  no  longer  banded  together  in 
secret  conspiracies,  but  openly  united  in  a  defin- 
ite claim  of  liberty  and  law.  The  author  of  this 
great  chang(!  was  the  new  Archliishop  [Lang- 
ton]  whom  Innocent  had  set  on  the;  throne  of 
Canterbury.  ...  In  a  private;  nu'cting  of  the 
barons  at  St.  Patd's,  lu;  produced  the  Charier  of 
Henry  I.,  and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  it  was 
welcomed  showed  th<;  sagacity  with  which  the 
Primate  liad  chosen  his  ground  for  the  coming 
struggle.  Ali  hope,  however,  hung  on  the  for- 
linies  of  the  French  campaign ;  it  was  the  victory 
at  Bouvines  that  broke  the  sjiell  of  terror,  and 
within  a  few  days  of  the  king's  landing  the  bar- 
ons again  met  at  St.  Edmund.sburv.  ...  At 
Christmas  they  j)resentcd  themselves  \i\  arms  be- 
fore the  king  and  preferred  their  claim.  TIk;  few 
months  that  followed  showed  John  that  lie  stood 
alone  in  the  land.  ...  At  Easter  the  barons 
again  gathered  in  arms  at  Bracklej'  and  renewed 
their  claim.  '  Why  do  they  not  ask  for  my 
kingdomV  cried  John  in  a,  burst  of  passion;  but 
the  whole  country  rose;  as  one  man  at  his  refusal. 
London  threw  open  her  gates  to  the  army  of  the 
barons,  now  organized  under  Robert  Fitz-Walter, 
'the  marshal  of  the  army  of  God  and  the  holy 
Church.'  The  example  of  the  capital  was  at 
once  followed  l)j' Exeter  and  Lincoln;  promises 
of  aid  came  from  Scotland  and  Wales;  the  north- 
ern nobles  marched  hastily  to  join  tlieir  comrades 
in  London.  With  seven  horsemen  in  his  train 
John  found  himself  face  to  face  with  a  nation  in 
arms.  .  .  .  Nursing  wrath  in  his  heart  the  tyrant 
.l}()wed  to  nece.s.sity,  and  sununoned  the  barons  to 
a  conference  at  Kunnymede.  An  island  in  the 
Thames  between  Staines  and  Windsor  had  been 
chosen  as  the  i)lace  of  conference:  the  king  en- 
camjied  on  one  bnidi,  while  the  barons  covered  the 
marshy  flat,  still  known  l)y  the  name  of  Runny- 
mede,  on  the  other.  Their  delegates  met  in 
the  island  between  them.  .  .  .  The  Great  Charter 
was  (ILscussed,  agreed  to,  and  signed  in  a  single 
day  [July  15,  A.^D.  1215].  One  copy  of  it  still 
remains  in  the  Britisli  Museum,  injured  by  age 
and  lire,  but  with  the  royal  seal  still  hanging 
from  the  brown,  shrivelc"d  parchment." — J.  li. 
Green,  Short  Hint.  <if  the  Enylinh  Peojie,  ch.  3, 
sect.  2-3. —  'As  tiiis  was  the  tir.st  effort  towards  a 
legal  government,  so  is  it  beyond  comparison  the 
most  imjwrt  snt  event  in  our  history,  except  that 
Revolution  without  which  its  benefits  would  liave 
been  rapidly  amiihilated.  The  constitution  of 
England  has  indeed  no  single  date  from  vvhicli 
its  duration  is  to  be  reckoned.  The  institutions 
of  positive  law,  the  far  more  important  changes 
which  time  has  wrought  in  the  order  of  society, 
during  six  hundred  years  subsequent  to  the 
Great  Charter,  have  undoubtedly  lessened  its 
diriH't  application  to  our  present  circumstances. 
But  it  is  still  the  key-stone  of  English  liberty. 
All  that  has  since  been  obtained  is  little  more 
than  as  confirmation  or  commentary.  .  .  The  es- 
sential clauses  of  ^lagna  Charta  are  those  which 
protect  the  personal  liberty  and  property  of  all 
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frceiin'ii,  by  ^'iviiij  .spciiritj*  from  arbitrary  iiii- 
l)risonincnt  and  tirtiitrury  spoliatiou.  'No  free- 
man (says  tlie  2l)th  fhapter  of  Henry  lll.'s 
clmrter,  wliich,  as  the  exist  in;;  law.  I  quote  in 
preference  to  that  of  Joim,  the  variations  not  be- 
intr  very  material)  sliall  be  tai\en  or  imprisoned, 
or  l)e  disseised  of  iiis  freehold,  or  liberties,  or  free 
vustoms,  or  be  outlawed,  or  exiled,  or  any  other- 
wise destroj'ed;  nor  will  we  \y.\ss  ujion  him,  nor 
send  ui)on,  but  by  lawful  judgment  of  his  peers, 
or  by  the  law  of  the  land.  We  will  sell  to  no 
man,  we  will  not  deny  or  delay  to  any  man,  jus- 
tice or  riitht.'  It  is  obvious  that  these  words, 
interpreted  by  any  honest  court  of  law,  convey 
an  ample  seeuritv  for  the  two  main  rights  of  civil 
society."— II.  Ilallan),  T/ie  MUhU,'  Af/<K,  eh.  8,  pt. 
2. — "The  (Jreat  Charter,  although  drawn  up  in 
the  form  of  a  royal  grant,  was  really  a  treaty  be- 
twe'Ui  the  king  and  his  subjects.  ...  It  is  the 
collective  people  who  really  form  the  other  high 
contracting  party  in  the  great  capitulation, —  the 
three  estates  of  tlie  realm,  not,  it  is  true,  arranged 
la  order  according  to  their  jirofession  or  rank, 
but  not  the  less  certainly  combined  In  one  national 
purpose,  and  securing  by  one  bond  the  interests 
and  rights  of  each  other,  severally  and  all  to- 
gether. .  .  .  The  barons  maintain  and  secure 
the  right  of  the  whole  peoph;  as  against  them- 
selves as  well  as  against  their  master.  Clause  by 
clause  the  rights  of  the  commons  aw,  provided 
for  as  well  as  the  rights  of  the  nobl'-s.  .  .  .  The 
knight  is  protected  against  the  compulsory  exac- 
tion of  his  services,  and  the  horse  and  cart  of  the 
freeman  against  the  irregidar  reriuisilion  even  of 
the  sheriff.  .  .  .  The  Great  Charter  is  the  first 
great  public  act  of  the  nation,  after  it  lias  realised 
Its  own  identity.  .  ,  .  The  whole  of  the  consti- 
tutional history  of  England  is  little  more  than  a 
commentary  on  Magna  Carta."  —  W.  Stubbs, 
CoiiHtitationtd  Hint,  of  En;/.,  ch.  12,  mict.  155. — The 
following  is  the  text  of  Magna  Carta:  "John, 
by  the  Grace  of  God,  King  of  England,  Lord  of 
Ireland,  Duke  of  Normandy,  Aquitaitie,  and 
Count  of  Anjou,  to  his  Archbishops,  Bishops, 
Abbots,  Earls,  Barons,  Justiciaries,  Foresters, 
Sheriffs,  Governors,  Officers,  and  to  all  Bailiffs, 
and  his  faithful  subjects,  greeting.  Know  ye, 
that  we,  in  the  presence  of  God,  and  for  the  sal- 
vation of  our  .soul,  and  the  souls  of  all  our  an- 
cestors and  heire,  and  unto  the  honour  of  God 
and  the  advancement  of  Holy  Church,  and 
amendment  of  our  Realm,  by  advice  of  our  ven- 
erable Fathers,  Stei)hen,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, Primate  of  all  England  and  Cardinal  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Church ;  Henry,  Archbisho])  of 
Dublin;  William,  of  London;  Peter,  of  Winches- 
ter; Jocclin,  of  Bath  and  Glastonbury;  Hugh,  of 
Lincoln;  Walter,  of  Worcester;  William,  of  Cov-' 
entry ;  Benedict,  of  Rochester — Bishops :  of  blas- 
ter Pandulplj,  Sub-Deacon  and  Familiar  of  our 
Lord  the  Pope ;  Brother  Aymeric,  Master  of  the 
Knights-Templars  in  England;  and  of  the  noble 
Persons,  William  3Iarescall,  Earl  of  Pembroke; 
William,  Earl  of  Salisbury;  William,  Earl  of 
Warren;  William,  Earl  of  Arundel;  Alan  de 
Galloway,  Constable  of  Scotland;  Warin  Fitz- 
Gerald,  Peter  FitzIIerbert,  and  Hubert  de  Burgh, 
Seneschal  of  Poiton ;  Hugh  de  Neville,  Matthew 
FitzIIerbert,  Thomas  Basset,  Alan  Basset,  Philip 
of  Albiney,  Robert  de  Roppell.  John  Mareschal, 
John  Fitzllugh,  and  others,  our  liegemen,  have, 
in  the  first  place,  granted  to  God,  and  by  this  our 
present  Clinrter  contirmed,  for  us  and  our  heirs 


forever: — I.  That  the  C'hurch  of  England  shall 
be  free,  and  have  her  whole  rights,  and  her  liber- 
ties inviolable;  and  we  will  have  them  so  ob- 
served, that  it  may  appear  thence  that  the  free- 
dom of  elections,  which  is  reckoned  chief  and 
indisiH'iisable  to  the  ICni^lisli  Church,  and  which 
we  granted  and  conlirmed  by  our  Charter,  and 
obtained  the  confirmation  of  the  same;  from  our 
Lord  the  Pope  Innocent  HI.,  before  the  disconl 
between  us  and  our  barons,  was  granteil  of  mere 
free  will;  which  Charter  we  shall  observe,  and 
we  do  will  it  to  be  faithfully  observed  by  our 
heirs  for  ever.  2.  We  also  have  granted  to  all 
the  fre(!nien  of  our  kingdom,  for  us  and  for  our 
heirs  for  ever,  all  the  underwritten  lil)erties,  to 
be  had  and  liolden  by  them  and  their  heirs,  of  ua 
and  our  heirs  for  ever:  If  any  of  our  earls,  or 
barons,  or  others,  who  hold  of  us  in  chief  by 
military  service,  shall  die,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  his  heir  shall  be  of  full  age,  and  owe  a  re- 
lief, he  shall  have  his  inheritance  by  the  ancient 
relief — that  is  to  say,  the  heir  or  heirs  of  an  earl, 
for  a  whole  earldom,  by  a  hundred  pounds;  the 
heir  or  heirs  of  a  baron,  for  a  whole  barony,  by 
a  hundred  pounds;  the  heir  or  heirs  of  a  knight, 
for  a  whole  knight's  fee,  by  a  hundred  shillings 
at  most ;  and  whoever  oweth  less  shall  give  less, 
according  to  the  ancient  custom  of  fees.  3.  But 
if  the  heir  of  any  such  shall  be  under  age,  and 
shall  be  in  ward,  when  he  comes  of  age  he  shall 
have  his  inheritance  without  relief  and  without 
fine.  4.  The  keeper  of  the  land  of  such  an  heir 
being  under  age,  shall  take  of  tli(!  land  of  the 
heir  none  but  reasonable  issues,  reasonable  cus- 
toms, and  rea.sonable  services,  and  that  without 
destruction  and  waste  of  his  men  and  his  goods; 
and  if  we  commit  the  custody  of  any  such  lands 
to  the  sheriff,  or  any  other  who  is  answerable  to 
us  for  the  issues  of  the  land,  and  he  shall  make 
destruction  and  waste  of  the  lands  which  he  hath 
in  cust(Kly,  we  will  take  of  him  amends,  and  the 
land  shall  be  committed  to  two  lawful  and  dis- 
creet men  of  that  fee,  who  shall  answer  for  the 
issues  to  us,  or  to  him  to  whom  we  shall  assign 
them;  and  if  we  sell  or  give  to  any  one  the  cus- 
tody of  any  such  lands,  and  he  therein  make  de- 
struction or  waste,  he  shall  lose  the  same  custody, 
which  shall  be  committed  to  two  lawful  and  dis- 
creet men  of  that  fee,  who  shall  in  Mke  manner 
answer  to  us  as  aforesaid.  5.  But  the  keeper,  so 
long  as  he  shall  have  the  custody  of  the  land, 
shall  keep  up  the  houses,  parks,  warrens,  ponds, 
mills,  and  other  things  pertaining  to  the  land,  out 
of  the  i.ssues  of  the  same  land;  and  shall  deliver 
to  the  heir,  when  he  comes  v'  full  age,  his  whole 
land,  stocked  with  ploughs  and  carriages,  accord- 
ing as  the  time  of  wainage  shall  require,  and  the 
i.ssues  of  the  land  can  reasonably  bear.  6.  Heirs 
shall  be  married  without  disparagement,  and  so 
that  before  matrimony  shall  be  contracted,  those 
who  are  near  in  blood  to  the  heir  shall  have  notice. 
7.  A  widow,  after  the  death  of  her  husband, 
shall  forthwith  and  without  dilliculty  have  her 
marriage  and  inheritance;  nor  shall  she  give  any- 
thing lor  her  dower,  or  her  marriage,  or  her  in- 
heritance, which  her  husband  and  she  held  at  the 
day  of  his  death;  and  slie  may  remain  in  the 
mansion  house  of  her  husband  forty  days  after 
his  death,  within  which  time  her  dower  shall  be 
assigned.  8.  No  widow  shall  be  distrained  to 
marry  herself,  so  long  as  she  has  a  mind  to  live 
without  a  husband;  but  yet  she  shall  give  se- 
curity that  she  will  not  marry  without  our  assent, 
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If  sho  hold  of  us;  or  without  the  ri.r<«rnt  of  the 
lord  of  whom  she  liolds,  if  she  hold  ol  .•uolhcr. 
9.  Ncithrr  we  nor  our  l)iiililTs  sliiill  wi/.c  any  land 
(ir  rent  for  iiuv  dchl  so  loni;  us  tin-  chutttls  (jf  the 
dclilor  lire  suilicicnt  to  pay  the  dclit ;  nor  siiall 
tiic  sureties  of  tlie  delii>r  lie  disliained  so  Ion/,' 
fts  tJK'  i>riMeipal  dclitcir  has  sullieieiit  to  Jiay  the 
delil  ;  and  if  Hie  priuciiial  delitor  siiall  fail  in  the 
puvnieiit  of  thedelit.  not  havinir  wherew  itlial  to 
jiay  it.  tiien  tlie  sureties  sh.ill  answer  the  delit ; 
and  if  tiiev   will  they  shall  have  the  lands  and 
rents  of  the  delitor,  iuitil  lluy  shall  lie  salisllcd 
for  the  deliv,  which  they  paid  ior  hini,  uidess  the 
prineipal    tlelilor    can   show    himself    acquitted 
thereof  ajrainsi  the  said  suH'ties.     10.  If  anyone 
iiave  horrowed  !inytiiin.i,'  of  th(!  Jews,  more  or 
less,  and  die  liefore  the  dclit  he  s:ilislied,  then; 
shall  tv-  no  interest  paid  for  that  delit.  so  loni;  as 
t!ic  heir  is  under  ai;e,  of  whomsoever  he  may 
hold  ;  and  if  the  dchi  falls  into  our  hands,  we  will 
only  tak(;  the  chattel  mentioned  in  the  deed.    H. 
.Vnil  if  any  one  shall  die  indclitt  d  to  the  Jews,  his 
wife  shall  have  her  dower  and  iiay  nothini;  of 
that  delit;  and  if  the  deceased  left  children  under 
aue,  they   shall    hav(>   necessaries   provided   for 
I iiem.  according  to  the  tenement  of  the  deceased; 
and  out  of  the  residue  the  debt  shall  lii-   paid, 
savin;:,  however,  tin-  service  due  !■(  the  lords,  and 
in  like  mainur  shall  it  he  done  to\icliin;;  deliis 
dm;  to  olht  rs  than  the  .lews.     12.  No  seutaire  or 
aid  shall  lie  imposed  in  our  kin.iidoin,  unless  liy 
thi' general  conmil  of  oiirkini^dom;  except  for 
ransoniini;  our  ]ierson,  niakim:  our  eldest  son  a 
knight,  auil  once  for  marrying  our  eldesi  daugh- 
ter; and  for  these  (here  shall  lie  ]>aid  no  more 
than  a  reasonalile  aid.     In  like  manner  it  shall  lie 
concerning  the  aids  of  the  City  of  L<indon.     13. 
And  the  t-'ity  of  London  shall  have  all  it.s  ancient 
lihertie.s  and  free  customs,  as  well  by  land  as  hv 
water:  furthermore,  we  will  and  grant  that  ail 
other  cities  and  boroughs,  and  t<iwns  and  ports, 
shall  have  all  their  liberties  and  free  customs.    14. 
Ami  for  holding  the  general  council  of  the  king- 
dom concerning  the  asses. ment  of  aids,  except  in 
th(!  three  cases  aforesaid,  and  for  the  assessing  of 
srwtages,  we  shall  cau.si;  t<i   be  sununoned  the 
archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  earls,  and  greater 
bariin.s  of  the  realm,  singly  by  our  letters.     And 
furth.ermore,  we   shall   cause   to   be   summoned 
generally,  by  our  sherills  and  baililYs.  all  others 
who  hold  of  us  in  chief,  for  a  certain  (lay,  that  is 
to  say,  forty  days  before  their  meeting  "at  least, 
and  to  a  certain  place;  and  in  all  letters  of  such 
stinnuonswe  wili  declare  the  cause  of  such  sum- 
mons.    And  s\immons  being  thus  made,  the  busi- 
ness shall  proceed  on  the  day  appointed,  accord- 
ing to  the  advice  of  such  as  shall  be  present, 
aUhough  all  that  were  sununoned  come  not.     15. 
V  J  will  not  for  thi>  future  grant  to  any  one  that 
he  may  take  aid  of  his  own  free  tenants,  unless 
to  ransom  his  body,  and  to  make  his  ehlest  son  a 
knight,  and  (mte  to  marry  his  eldest  daughter; 
and  for  this  there  shall  be'oidy  paid  a  reasonable 
aid.     16.   No  man  shall  be  dis'trained  to  perform 
more  service  for  a  knight's  fee,  or  other  free  tene- 
ment, than  is  due   from  thence.     17.  ("ommon 
pleas  shall  not  follow  our  court,  but   shall  be 
liolden  in  some  place  certain.     18.  Trials  upon 
the  Writs  of  Nov(l  Disseisin,  and  of  Mort  d'an- 
cestor.  and  of  Darrein  Presentment,  shall  not  be 
taken  b\it  in  their  imiper  counties,  and  after  this 
manner :  We,  or  if  we  sliould  be  out  of  the  realm, 
our  chief  justiciary,  will  send  two  justiciaries 


through  ovoTv'  county  fotir  times  a  }'cnr,  who, 
with  lour  kidghts  of  each  county,  chosen  by  tho 
county,  shall  bold  the  said  assizes  in  the  coiuity 
on  the  diiy.  and  at  the  place  appointed.  19. 
Anil  if  any  matters  cannot  lie  determined  on  tho 
day  appointed  for  holding  the  assizes  in  each 
county,  so  many  of  tlu!  knights  and  freeholders 
as  hav(!  been  at  the  assizes  aforesaid  shall  stay  to 
decide  them  as  is  necessary,  according  as  there  ift 
more  or  Icaa  business,  ao.  A  freeman  .shall  not 
be  amerced  for  a  small  olTence,  but  oidy  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  the  oirence;  and  for  a  great 
crime  according  to  the  heinousness  of  it,  saving 
to  him  his  contem'ment :  and  after  the  saiiK!  man- 
ner a  merchant,  s.iving  to  him  his  merchandise. 
And  a  villein  shall  be  amerced  after  the  same 
manner,  saving  to  him  his  wainaire,  if  he  falla 
under  our  mercy;  and  nomi  of  the  aforesaid 
amerciaments  shall  be  assessed  but  by  the  oath  of 
honest  men  in  the  neighbourhood.  21.  i^arlsand 
barons  shall  not  be  amerced  but  by  their  ])eers, 
and  after  the  degree  of  the  olTencc.  22.  No 
ecclesiastical  ]>erson  shall  bo  amerced  for  his  lay 
tenement,  but  according  to  the  ]iroportion  of  the 
others  aforesaid,  and  not  according  to  the  value 
of  his  ecclesiastical  benelice.  23.  Neither  a  town 
nor  any  tenant  shall  be  distrained  to  make  bridges 
or  cmlianknunts,  unless  that  anciently  and  of 
right  they  are  bound  to  do  it.  24.  No  sherilT, 
constatile,  coroner,  or  other  our  baililTs,  shall  hold 
'•  I'leas  of  the  Crown."  25.  All  counties,  hun- 
dreds, wajientakes,  and  tretliings,  shall  stand  at 
the  old  rents,  without  any  increa.se,  except  in  (nir 
demisne  manors.  26,  If  any  one  holding  of  us 
a  lay  fee  die,  and  the  sherill",  or  our  bailills,  show 
our  letters  i)ateutof  summons  for  debt  which  the 
dead  man  did  owe  to  us,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
sherilT  or  our  baililf  to  attach  and  register  the 
chattels  of  the  dead,  found  upon  his  lay  fee,  to 
the  amount  of  the  debt,  by  the  view  of  lawful 
men,  so  as  nothing  be  removed  tmtil  our  whole 
clear  debt  b(!  paid;  and  the  rest  shall  be  left  to 
the  executors  to  fulfil  the  testament  of  the  dead; 
and  if  there  be  nothing  dua  from  him  to  us,  all 
the  chattels  shall  go  to  the  use  of  tho  dead,  sav- 
ing to  his  wife  and  children  their  reasonable 
shares.  27.  If  any  freeman  shall  die  intestate, 
his  chattels  shall  bo  distrib\ited  by  the  hands  of 
his  nearest  relations  and  friends,  by  view  of  the 
Church,  saving  to  every  one  his  debts  which  the 
decea,sed  owed  to  him.  28.  No  constable  or 
baililT  of  ours  shall  take  corn  or  other  chattels  of 
any  man  unless  he  presently  give  him  money  for 
it.  or  hath  respite  of  paj'ment  by  the  good-will 
of  the  seller.  29.  No  constable  shall  distrain  any 
knight  to  give  money  for  castle-guard,  if  he  him- 
self will  do  it  in  his  person,  or  by  another  able 
man,  in  case  he  cannot  do  it  through  any  reason- 
able cause;.  And  if  we  have  carried  or  sent  him 
into  the  army,  he  shall  be  free  from  such  guard 
for  the  time  lie  shall  be  in  the  army  by  our  com- 
mand. 30.  No  sheriff  or  bailiff  of  ours,  or  any 
other,  shall  take  horses  or  carts  of  any  freeman 
for  carriage,  without  the  assent  of  the  said  free- 
man. 31.  Neither  shall  we  nor  our  bailiffs  take 
any  man's  timber  for  our  castles  or  other  uses, 
unless  by  the  ccmsent  of  the  owner  of  tho  timber. 
32.  We  will  retain  the  lands  of  those  convicted 
of  felony  only  one  year  and  a  dav,  and  then  they 
shall  be  "delivered  t«")  the  lord  of  the  fee.  33.  All 
kydells  (wears)  for  the  time  to  come  shall  be  put 
down  in  the  rivers  of  Thames  and  ^ledway,  and 
throughout  all  England,  except  upon  the  sea- 
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1  oast.  34.  Tlic  writ  wliich  is  railed  yiraripc,  for 
I  he  fiiturc,  shall  nut  ho  made  out  to  any  one,  of 
any  tt'neincnt,  wluTchy  a  frt'cinan  may  losi-  his 
court.  35.  Thcrt'  shall  Im*  one  nicasiirc  of  wine 
and  one  of  ale  throuj,di  our  whole  realm;  and 
one  measure  of  corn,  tliat  is  to  say,  the  London 
(piarter;  and  one  breadth  of  dyed  cloth,  and  rus- 
sets, and  haherjcets,  that  is  to  .say,  two  ells  within 
the  lists;  and  it  hIimII  l)e  of  wei<;hts  as  it  is  of 
measures.  36.  Nothinjj  from  henceforth  .shall  lie 
fliven  or  taken  for  a  writ  of  inquisition  of  life  or 
limb,  but  it  shall  be  granted  freely,  and  not  de- 
nied. 37.  If  any  do  hold  of  us  by  fee-farni,  or 
by  socaf^e,  or  by  biirfraire,  and  Ik;  hold  also  lands 
of  any  other  by  knijj;iit's  service,  we  will  mX 
have  flic  custody  of  the  heir  or  land,  which  is 
holden  of  another  man's  fet;  by  reason  of  tliat, 
fee-farm,  socatfe,  or  buriraire;  neiliier  will  we 
have  the  custody  of  the  fee-farm,  or  soca,t,'i',  or 
burgaj^e,  unless  knitrht's  service  was  due  to  us 
out  of  the  same  fee-farm.  Wo  will  not  have  the 
custody  of  an  heir,  nor  of  any  land  which  he 
holds  of  another  by  kniplifs  service,  by  reason 
of  any  iietty  serjcanty  by  which  lie  holds  of  us, 
by  the  service  of  paying  a  knife,  an  arrow,  ortlie 
like.  38.  No  l)ailili'  from  liencefortli  sliall  put 
any  man  to  his  law  ui)on  his  own  bare  sayinj^, 
without  credibk'  witnesses  to  jiroveit.  39.  No 
freeman  sliall  be  taken  or  impiisoned,  or  disseised, 
or  outhiwed,  or  banisl'.e(l,  or  any  w.-iys  destroyed, 
nor  will  we  jiass  upon  him.  nor  will  we  send 
upon  him,  unless  i)y  the  lawful  judi^iiient  of  his 
peers,  or  Iiy  the  law  of  the  land.  40.  We  will 
sell  to  no  man,  we  will  not  deny  to  any  man, 
cither  justice!  or  rij^'it.  41,  .\11  merchants  shall 
have  safe  and  secure  conduct,  to  f^o  out  of,  and 
to  come  into  England,  and  to  stay  there  and  to 
pa.ss  as  well  by  land  as  by  water,  for  buj'ini:?  and 
selling  by  the  ancient  and  allowed  customs,  with- 
out any  unjust  tolls;  except  in  tiini;  of  war,  or 
when  they  are  of  any  nation  at  war  with  us. 
And  if  there  be  fo\md  any  such  in  our  land,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  they  shall  lie  attached, 
without  damage  to  their  bodies  or  goods,  until  it 
be  known  unto  us,  or  our  chief  justiciary,  how 
our  merchants  be  treated  in  the  nation  at  war 
with  us;  and  if  ours  be  safe  there,  the  others 
shall  be  safe  in  our  domiiuons.  42,  It  shall  be 
lawful,  for  the  time  to  come,  for  any  one  to  go 
out  of  our  kingdom,  and  return  Siifely  and  se- 
curely by  land  or  by  water,  saving  his  allegiance 
to  us;  unless  in  time  of  war,  by  some  short  space, 
for  the  common  benefit  of  the  realm,  except 
prisoners  and  outlaws,  according  to  the  law  of 
the  land,  and  people  in  war  with  us,  and  mer- 
chants who  shall  be  treated  as  is  above  mentioned. 
43.  If  any  man  hold  of  any  escheat,  as  of  the 
honour  of  Wallinsford,  Nottingham,  Boulogne, 
Lancaster,  or  of  other  escheats  w  liicli  be  in  our 
hands,  and  are  baronies,  and  die,  his  heir  shall 
give  no  other  relief,  and  perform  no  other  service 
to  us  than  he  would  to  the  baron,  if  it  were  in 
the  baron's  hand;  and  we  will  hold  it  after  the 
same  manner  as  the  baron  held  it.  44.  Those 
men  who  dwell  witho\it  the  forest  from  hence- 
forth shall  not  come  before  our  justiciaries  of 
the  forest,  upcju  common  sunnnons,  but  such  as 
are  impleadeil,  or  are  sureties  for  any  that  arc  at- 
tached for  something  concerning  the  forest.  45. 
We  will  not  make  any  justices,  constables,  sher- 
ilTs,  or  baililTs.  but  of  such  as  know  the  law  of- 
the  realm  and  mean  duly  to  observe  it.  46.  All 
barons  who  have  founded  abbey's,  which  they 


hold  by  charter  from  the  kiuL'sof  England,  or  by 
ancient  tenure,  shall  have  the  keeping  of  them, 
when  vacant,  as  they  ought  to  have.  47,  All 
forests  that  have  been  made  forests  in  oiir  time 
shall  forthwith  be  disforested:  and  the  same  shall 
be  done  with  the  water-banks  that  have  been 
fenced  in  by  ns  in  f)nr  time.  48.  All  evil  <'us- 
tonis  concerning  forests,  warrens,  foresters,  and 
warreners,  sherilTs  ami  their  ollicers,  water-i)aidi.s 
and  their  keein-rs,  shall  Htrthwilh  be  iiuniircd 
into  in  each  county,  by  twelve  sworn  knights  of 
the  same  county,  chosen  by  creditalde  persons  of 
the  same  county;  and  within  forty  days  after  the 
.said  incinest  Ik;  utterly  abolished,  so  as  never  to  be 
restored:  so  as  we  are  lirst  ac(iiiainted  therewith, 
or  our  justiciary,  if  we  should  not  be  in  Kiigland. 
49.  We  will  immediately  give  up  all  hostages 
and  charters  (hdivered  unto  us  by  our  Krigli>h 
subjects,  as  securities  for  their  keeping  the  peace, 
and  yielding  us  faithful  service.  50.  \V(!  will 
entirely  remove  from  their  liailiwiek-t  the  rda- 
ti'iMsof  (Jerard  de  Atheyes,  so  that  for  the  future 
tie  y  sh:dl  have  no  bailiwick  in  luigland;  we  will 
also  remov((  Hngelanlde  Cygony,  .Vndrew,  Peter, 
and  (Jyoii,  from  the  Chancery ;  Oyon  de  (,'yiii.iiy, 
(fColTrey  de  .Martyn,  and  Ids  brothers;  riiili|) 
Mark,  and  his  brothers,  and  his  nephew,  (Jeolfrey, 
and  their  whole  retiniK,"  5T-  .Vs  soon  as  pe;iee  is 
restored,  we  will  setid  out  of  the  kingd<i;u  all 
foreign  knights,  cro.ss-bowmcu.  and  stipeiuMaiics, 
w!io  arc;  come  with  horses  and  arms  to  the  mol- 
estation of  our  peo])le.  52.  If  any  one  has  been 
dispossessed  or  deprivc<l  by  us,  without  the  law- 
ful judgment  of  his  peers,  of  his  lands,  castles, 
liberties,  or  right,  we  will  fortiiwith  restore  them 
to  him;  and  if  any  dispute  aris(!  upon  this  head, 
let  the  matter  lie  decided  by  the  five-and  twenty 
barons  hereafter  mentioned,  for  the  i>reservation 
of  the  peace.  And  for  all  tho.se  things  of  which 
aiij"^  ])er.son  has,  without  the  lawful  judgment  of 
his  peers,  been  disposses.sed  or  (k'prived,  eit!ier  by 
our  father  King  Henry,  or  our  brother  King 
Hichard.  and  which  we  have  in  our  hands,  or  are 
])osse.sse(l  by  others,  and  we  are  bound  to  warrant 
anil  make  good,  we  shall  have  a  respite  till  the 
term  usually  allowed  the  crusaders;  excepting 
those  things  about  which  there  is  11  plea  depenvl- 
ing,  or  whereof  an  incpicst  hath  been  made,  by  our 
order  before  we  undertook  the  crusade ;  butas  .soon 
as  we  return  from  our  expedition,  or  if  perehanco 
w'c  tarry  at  home  and  do  not  make  our  expedi- 
tion, we  will  immediately  cause  full  justice  to  be 
ndnunistered  therein.  53.  The  same  respite  we 
shall  have,  and  in  the  same  manner,  about  ad- 
ministering justice,  disairorcsting  or  letting  con- 
tinue the  forests,  which  Henry  our  father,  and 
our  brother  Richard,  have  aiforested;  and  the 
same  concerning  the  wardship  of  the  lands  which 
are  in  another's  fee,  but  the  wardship  of  which 
we  have  hitherto  had,  by  reason  of  a  fee  held  of 
us  by  knight's  service ;  and  for  the  abbeys  founded 
in  any  other  fee  than  our  owti,  in  which  the  lord 
of  the  fee  says  he  has  a  right;  and  when  we  re- 
turn from  our  expedition,  or  if  we  tarry  at  home, 
and  do  not  make  our  expedition,  we  will  immedi- 
ately do  full  justice  to  all  the  complainants  in 
this  behalf.  54.  No  man  shall  b((  taken  or  im- 
prisoned upon  the  ai)peal  of  a  woman,  for  the 
death  of  any  other  than  her  husliand.  55.  All 
unjust  and  illegal  lines  made  by  us.  and  allamer- 
ciiiments  impose<l  mijustly  and  contrary  to  the 
law  of  the  land,  shall  be  entirely  given  up.  or 
else  be  left  to  the  decision  of  the  five-and-twenty 
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liiiniiiH  iKTciiflcT  iiicntidiii'd  fur  flio  prosorvatinn 
of  tlic  pcHCf.  nr  of  the  Diajiir  i>nrt  of  llicm.  ti>- 
p'tliir  with  the  afoicMiid  St<'|ilirii,  Arclihi.sliop 
of  ('anttrtiiirv,  if  lu' can  lie  prcsciil.  and  others 
whom  he  hhail  liiiidi  tit  t<>  inviii';  and  if  he  cati- 
iiot  1m"  present,  the  liusiness.sjiali  Hot  wiiiistaiidinu' 
^'(»  on  witlioiit  liim;  tint  so  lliat  if  one  or  more 
of  the  aforesidd  tlve  and  twenty  i)arons  Iw  plain 
tills  in  the  same  cause,  they  shall  lie  set  aside 
lis  to  what  (oneerns  this  pi'irtienlar  alTair,  atid 
<ithers  lie  chosen  in  their  room,  out  of  the  said 
tiveandt'.venty,  and  sworn  liy  the  rest  to  decide 
the  matter.  56.  If  we  have  disseised  or  dis- 
posses.sed  the  Welsh  of  any  lands,  liheilies,  or 
other  thinirs,  wiihoiit  the  leiral  judgment  of  their 
peers,  either  in  Kii;rland  or  in  Wales,  they  shall 
he  immediately  restored  to  them;  and  if  any  dis- 
pute jirl-e  upon  this  head,  the  matter  shall  be 
determined  in  the  Marches  by  the  judirment  of 
their  peers;  for  tenements  in  Knuliind  accordini; 
to  the  law  of  Kngliind,  for  tenements  in  Wales 
aceordinir  to  the  law  of  Wales,  for  tenements  of 
till-  .Marches  aecordinuMo  the  law  of  the  Marches: 
the  siime  shall  the  Welsh  do  to  us  and  our  sub- 
jects. 57.  As  for  .all  those  thini:s  of  which  a 
Welshman  hath,  without  the  lawful  j\idtrment  of 
his  ]ieers,  been  disseised  or  deprived  of  by  Kim:; 
Jleiiry  our  father,  or  our  brother  Kini;  Itichiird, 
and  which  we  either  have  in  our  bands  or  others 
are  jiossessed  of,  and  we  are  obliged  to  warrant 
it,  we  shall  have  ti  n'spite  till  the  time  gener.ally 
allowed  the  crusaders;  excepting  those  things 
about  which  a  suit  is  depeiuling,  or  whereof  an 
inquest  has  been  made  by  our  order,  before  we 
undertook  the  cru.sade:  but  when  we  return,  or 
if  we  stay  at  home  without  performing  our  cx- 
l)edilion,  we  will  immediately  do  them  full  jus- 
tice, according  to  tlie  laws  of  the  Welsh  and  of 
the  jiarts  before  mentioned.  58.  We  will  with- 
out delay  dismiss  the  son  of  Llewellin,  and  all 
the  Welsh  hostages,  and  relciise  them  from  the 
engagements  they  have  entered  into  with  lis  for 
the  jireservation  of  the  peace.  59.  We  will  treat 
with  Alexander,  King  of  .Scots,  concerning  tin; 
restoring  his  sisters  and  hostages,  and  his  right 
and  liberties,  in  the  same  form  and  manner  as  we 
shall  do  to  the  rest  of  our  baronsof  England ;  un- 
less by  the  charters  which  we  have  from  bis 
father,  William,  late  King  of  Scot.s,  it  ought  to 
be  otherwise;  and  this  shall  be  left  to  the  deter- 
mination of  his  peers  in  our  court.  60.  All  the 
aforesaid  i-tistoms  and  liberties,  which  we  have 
granti-d  to  be  liolden  in  our  kingdom,  as  much  as 
it  belongs  to  us,  all  jieople  of  our  kingdom,  as 
well  clergy  as  laity,  shall  observe,  as  far  as  iiuy 
are  concerned,  towards  their  dependents.  61. 
Aud  whereas,  for  the  honour  of  (tod  and  the 
amendment  of  our  kingdom,  and  for  the  better 
(piieting  the  discord  thai  has  arisen  between  us 
and  our  barons,  we  have  granted  all  the.se  things 
aforesaid;  willing  to  render  them  tirm  and  last- 
ing, we  do  give  anil  grant  our  subjects  the 
underwritten  security,  namely  that  the  barons 
may  choose  live-aml-fwenty  barons  of  the  king- 
<lom,  whom  Hiey  think  convenient;  who  shall 
take  call',  with  all  their  might,  to  hold  and  ob- 
serve, and  cause  to  he  observed,  tne  peace  aud 
liberties  we  have  gnmted  them,  and  bv  this  our 
present  Charter  cttntirmed  in  this  manner;  that.is 
to  sjiy,  that  if  we,  our  justiciary,  our  bailiffs,  or 
any  of  our  i)tlicers,  shall  in  any  circum.stance 
have  failed  in  the  jierformanee  ni  them  towards 
any  person,  or  shall  have  broken  through  any  of 


these  articles  of  jieace  and  security,  and  the 
olTcnci'  be  iiotilied  to  four  barons  chosen  out  of 
the  five  iind  twenty  before  mentioned,  the  said 
four  barons  shall  repair  to  us,  or  our  justiciary, 
if  we  are  out  of  the  realm,  and,  laying  open  tfic 
grievance,  shall  jutitiim  to  have  it  redressed 
without  delay :  and  if  it  be  not  redressed  by  us, 
or  if  we  should  chance  to  be  out  of  the  realm,  if 
it  should  not  be  redressed  by  our  ju.stieiary  within 
forty  days,  reckoning  from  the  tiiue  it  has  been 
notilicd  to  us,  or  to  our  justiciary  (if  we  should 
be  out  of  the  realm),  the  four  barons  aforesaid 
shall  lay  the  cause  before  the  rest  of  tlu;  live-and- 
twcnty  iiarons;  and  the  said  live-and-twenty  bar- 
ons, together  with  the  comiiuinity  of  the  whole 
kingdom,  shall  distrain  and  distress  us  in  all  the 
ways  in  which  they  shall  la;  able,  by  seizing  our 
castles,  lanils,  possessions,  and  in  any  other  man- 
ner they  can,  till  the  grievance  is  redressed,  ac- 
cording to  tlieir  pleasure;  saving  Immiless  our 
own  jierson,  and  the  ]ier.sons  of  our  Queen  and 
children;  and  when  it  is  redressed,  they  shall  be- 
have to  us  as  before.  And  an.y  i)ersoii  whatsoever 
in  the  kingdom  may  swear  that  he  will  obey  the 
orders  of  the  live-and-twenty  barons  aforesaid  in 
the  execution  of  the  jircmises,  and  will  distress 
us,  jointly  with  them,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power; 
and  we  give  juiblic  and  free  liberty  to  any  one 
that  shall  i)lease  to  swear  to  this,  and  never  will 
hinder  any  person  from  taking  the  same  oath. 
62.  As  for  all  those  of  our  subjects  who  will  not, 
of  their  own  accord,  swear  to  join  the  five-anil- 
twenty  barons  in  distraiinng  and  distressing  us, 
we  will  i.ssue  orders  to  make  them  take  the  same 
o.'.Vh  as  aforesaid.  And  if  luiy  one  of  the  flve- 
and-twenty  barons  dies,  or  goes  out  of  the  king- 
<lom,  oris  hindered  any  other  way  from  carrying 
the  things  aforesaid  into  execu{ion,  the  rest  of 
the  said  five-and-twent.v  barons  may  choose  an 
other  in  his  roimi,  at  their  discretion,  who  shall  be 
sworn  in  like  maiuier  as  the  rest.  In  all  things 
that  are  committed  to  the  execution  of  these  tiye- 
and-twenty  barons,  if,  when  the}'  are  all  assem- 
liled  together,  they  should  happen  to  disagree 
about  any  matter,  and  some  of  them,  when  sum- 
moned, will  iKjt  or  caimot  come,  whateyer  is 
agreed  upon,  or  enjoineil,  by  the  major  part  of 
tiio.se  that  are  jiresent  shall'  be  reputed  as  firm 
and  valid  as  if  all  the  flye-ami-twenty  had  given 
their  consent;  and  the  aforesjiid  flyc-and-twenty 
shall  swear  that  all  the  premises  they  shall  faith- 
fully observe,  and  cause  with  all  their  power  to 
be  observed.  And  we  will  procure  nothing  from 
any  one,  by  ourselves  nor  by  another,  whereby 
any  of  these  concessions  and  liberties  may  be  re- 
voked or  lessened;  and  if  any  such  thing  shall 
have  been  o))tained,  let  it  be  null  and  void; 
neither  will  we  ever  inaki;  use  of  it  either  by 
ourselves  or  any  other.  And  all  the  ill-will,  in- 
dignations, and  rancours  that  have  arisen  be- 
tween us  and  our  subjects,  of  the*  clergy  and 
laity,  from  the  first  breaking  out  of  the  dissen- 
sions between  us,  we  do  fully  remit  and  forgive: 
moreover,  all  trespasses  occasioned  bj'  the  said 
dissensions,  from  Easter  in  the  sixteenth  year  of 
our  reign  till  the  restoration  of  peace  and  tran- 
(piillity,  we  hereby  entirely  remit  to  all,  both 
clergy  and  laity,  and  as  far  as  in  us  lies  do  fully 
forgive  We  have,  moreover,  caused  to  be  made 
for  them  the  letters  patent  testimonial  of  Stephen, 
Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Henry,  Lord 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  the  bishops  aforesaid, 
as  also  of  Master  Pandulph,  for  the  security  and 
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«'()iK'cssii)ii.s  nfun'.said.  63.  Whcrcforr  we  will 
anil  (irmly  enjoin,  that  tiic  Cliurch  of  Knjrland 
l)c  free,  and  that  all  nun  in  our  kin^'doni  have 
and  hold  all  the  aforesaid  liberties,  riirhts,  and 
(•onccssions,  truly  aii<l  peaeeaMy,  freely  and 
<iuietly,  fully  ami  wholly  to  themselves  juid  »l.eir 
heirs,  of  us  and  our  heirs,  in  all  thin;jsand  pla(;es, 
for  ever,  as  is  aforesaid.  It  is  also  sworn,  as 
well  on  our  i>art  us  on  the  part  of  the  barons, 
that  all  the  tliin>;s  aforesaid  sli.ill  be  observed  in 
irood  lailh,  and  without  evil  subtilty.  Given 
under  our  hnnd,  in  th(^  jiresenec!  of  tin;  witnessi'S 
above  nameil,  and  many  others,  in  tlui  meadow 
ealled  Hunin^^mede, between  WinilsorandSt.nines, 
the  loth  day  of  June,  in  the  17th  year  of  our 
reiLMi."— \V."  Stubbs,  M,rt  ChurtvrH,  pt.  Tt.—()ld 
Siitth  Litijlttx,  (Iriunil  SfricH,  no.  .'». 

Also  in;  E.  F.  Henderson,  Sleet  Jfi'xt.  Di>e'n 
of  the  Middle  Affin,  bk.  1,  no.  7.— C.  H.  Pearson, 
ilist.  (if  En>).  duriiiq  the  Early  (Utd  Middle  AgcH, 
r.  2.  r/,.  ;{. 

A.  D.  1216-1274. — Character  and  reign  of 
Henry  HL — The  Barons'  War. —  Simon  de 
Montfort  and  the  evolution  of  the  English  Par- 
liament.— King  John  died  October  17,121(5.  'His 
Iciritimute  successor  was  a  child  of  nine  years 
of  age.  For  the  first  time  since  the  Conquest  the 
])ersoniil  government  was  in  the  hands  of  a  minor. 
In  that  stormy  time  the  great  Earl  of  l'embrok(! 
undertook  the  goveriunent,  as  Protector.  .  .  .  At 
the  Council  of  Bristol,  with  general  approbation 
and  even  with  that  of  the  papal  legate,  Magna 
Cliarta  was  eonlirmed,  though  with  the  omission 
of  certain  articles.  .  .  .  After  some  degree  of 
trancpiillity  had  been  restored,  a  second  confirma- 
tion of  the  Great  Charter  took  placi;  in  the  autumn 
of  1217,  with  the  omission  of  the  clauses  referring 
to  the  estates,  but  with  the  grunt  of  a  newchartu 
de  forestu,  introducing  u  vigorous  administration 
of  the  forest  laws.  In  9  Henry  III.  Magna  Cliarta 
was  again  confirmed,  and  this  is  the  form  in 
which  it  afterwards  took  its  place  among  the  stat- 
utes of  the  realm.  Two  years  later,  Henry  III. 
personally  asi?iimes  the  reins  of  government  ut 
the  Purliument  of  Oxford  (1227),  und  begins  his 
rule  without  conlirming  the  two  churters.  At  first 
the  tutorial  government  still  continues,  which  hud 
meanwhile,  even  after  the  death  of  the  great  Eurl 
of  Pembroke  (1219),  remained  in  a  fuirly  orderly 
condition.  The  first  epoch  of  si.xteen  years  of 
this  reign  must  tlierefore  be  regarded  purely  as 
a  government  by  the  nobility  under  the  name  of 
Henry  HI.  The  regency  had  succeeded  in  remov- 
ing the  dominant  influence  of  the  Roman  Curia 
by  the  recall  of  the  i)apal  legate,  Pandulf,  to  Home 
(1221),  and  in  getting  rid  of  the  dangerous  foreign 
mercenary  soldiery  (1224).  .  .  .  AVith  the  dis- 
graceful dismissal  of  the  chief  justiciary,  Hubert 
do  Burgh,  there  begins  a  second  epoch  of  a  per- 
sonHl  rule  of  Henry  III.  (1232-1252),  which  for 
twenty  continuous  j'cars,  presents  the  picture  of 
a  confused  and  undecided  struggle  between  the 
king  and  his  foreign  favourites  and  personal  ad- 
herents on  the  one  side,  and  the  great  barons,  and 
with  them  soon  the  prelates,  on  the  other.  .  .  . 
In  21  Henry  III.  the  King  finds  him.self,  in  con- 
seipience  of  pressing  money  embarrassments, 
again  compelled  to  make  a  solemn  confirmation 
of  the  charter,  in  which  once  more  the  clauses  re- 
lating to  the  estates  are  omitted.  Shortly  after- 
wards, as  liad  happened  just  one  hundred  years 
previously  in  France,  the  name  '  parliamenttmi ' 
occurs  for  the  first  time  (Chron.  Duust.,  1244; 


Miittb.  Paris,  124(i),  anil  euritiusly  enough,  Henry 
111.  himself,  in  a  writ  uddrtss<'d  tothe  Sheriff  of 
Northumpt<ni,  designates  with  this  term  the  as- 
sembly which  oriiiinated  the  Magmi  Cliarta.  .  .  . 
The  name  '  ji.irliainent,'  now  oc<'urs  more  fre- 
(juently,  but  does  not  supplant  the  more  definite 
terms  concilium,  colliKiuiuni,  etc.  In  the  mean- 
while the  relations  witli  the  Continent  became 
complicated,  in  coiis<'((iience  of  the  family  con- 
nections of  the  mother  und  wife  of  the  King,  und 
the  greed  of  the  papal  envoys.  .  .  .  From  the 
year  1214  fniwurds,  neither  a  chief  justice  nor  a 
chancellor,  nor  even  u  treusurer,  is  appointeil.  but 
the  ailminislrution  of  the  country  is  conducted  at 
the  Court  by  the  clerksof  the  otliees." — 1{.  Giieist, 
Hi.Ht.  if  the  Eni/lixh  Conxt..  1:  1,  }ip.  :}i;)-;J21.— 
"  Nothing  is  so  liard  to  realise  us  chaos;  and  notli- 
ing  nearer  to  chaos  can  be  eonceiveil  than  the  go v- 
irnment  of  Heiiiy  HI.  Henry  was,  lik<'  all  Ww. 
Plantagenets,  clever;  like  very  few  of  them,  he 
was  devout ;  and  if  the  jiower  of  conceiving  u  greut 
jiolicy  would  constitut(!  a  greut  King,  lie  would 
certainly  have  been  one.  .  .  .  He  aimed  at  mak- 
ing the  t'rown  virtually  independent  of  the  barons. 
.  .  .  HisconiK'xioii  Willi  LouislX.,  whose  brother- 
in-law  he  became,  was  cert.iinly  a  misfortune  to 
him.  In  France  the  royal  jiower  had  during  the 
lust  fifty  veurs  been  steudily  (Jii  the  advunce;  in 
Englund  it  hud  us  sleadijy  receded;  and  Henry 
wasever  hearing  from  the  other  sideof  the  Chan- 
nel maxims  of  government  and  ideasof  royal  au- 
thority which  were  utterly  inapiilicabl(>  to  the 
uctuui  state  of  his  own  kingdom.  This,  like  a 
premature  Stu.art,  Henry  was  iiicu])uble  of  \wr- 
ceiving;  a  King  he  wus,  und  a  King  he  would  be, 
in  his  own  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  evident  tliut 
with  such  a  tusk  before  him,  he  needed  for  the 
most  shadowy  '•liance  of  su<:cess,  an  iron  strength 
of  will,  singular  self-control,  great  forethought 
and  care  in  collecting  and  liusbanding  his  re- 
.sources,  a  rare  talent  for  administration,  tin;  sa- 
gacity to  choose  and  the  .self-reliance  to  trust  his 
counsellors.  And  not  one  of  these  various  (niali- 
ties  did  Henry  jio.ssess.  .  .  .  Henry  had  imbiiied 
from  the  events  and  the  tutors  of  his  curly  cliild- 
liood  two  maxims  of  state,  ami  two  alone :  to  trust 
Home,  und  to  distru.st  the  buroiis  of  England. 
.  .  .  He  filled  1  he  placesof  trust  and  power  about 
liimself  with  aliens,  to  whom  the  maintenance  of 
Papal  influence  wus  like  un  instinct  of  self-pre- 
servution.  Thus  were  definitely  formed  the  two 
greut  i)urties  out  of  whose  antagonism  the  War 
()f  the  Barons  arose,  under  whose  influence  the  re- 
laticms  between  the  crown  and  people  of  England 
were  remodelled,  and  out  of  whose  enduring  con- 
flict rose,  indirectly,  the  iiolitical  principles  which 
contributed  so  largely  to  bring  about  the  Ke- 
formuticmof  the  English  Church.  The  few  years 
which  followed  the  full  of  Hubert  de  Burgh  were 
the  heyiluy  of  Papal  triumph.  Awl  no  triumph 
could  have  been  worse  used.  .  .  .  Thus  was  the 
whole  country  lying  a  prey  to  the  ecclesiastical 
aliens  muintuined  liy  tlie  Pope,  and  to  the  luy 


aliens  maintained  bv  the  King, 


when  Simon 


do  Mont  fort  became  .  .  .  inseparably  intermixed 
with  the  course  of  our  history.  ...  In  the  year 
1258  oitened  the  first  act  of  the  great  drama 
which  has  made  the  name  of  Simcm  de  Mont- 
fort immortal.  .  .  .  The  Barons  of  England, 
at  Leicester's  suggestion,  had  leagued  for  the 
defence  of  their  rights.  They  appeared  armed 
at  the  Great  Council.  .  .  '.  Thoy  required  as  the 
condition    of    their  assistance  that    the    general 
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rrformntion  of  tlu-   nvilin  should   J>o  cntniHtcd 
to  II  CoiiiiiiiHsioii  iif  twiiity  four  iiii'mlirrs.  half 
to  Im'  clinycii  liv  Ihr  «ro\Mi,  iiml  lialf  liy  them- 
wlvcH.      For  thf  fliTilcii  uf  this  liody,  prima- 
rily, an<l  for  a  mm-  explicit  statiimnt  of  irrifv- 
iinccH,  till-  (ircat  Coumil  was  to  meet  ajjain  at 
<»\ford  oil  tlir'    mil  of  .lime.    I'.W.      WIkii  tin- 
n.iroiis  caiiii',  tiny  apjirand  at  ihi-  head  of  tin  ir 
ntaiiurs.     The  iiiva^ioii  of   the  Welsh  was  tin- 
plea  ;  hut  the  real  daiiL'er  was  nearer  home.    They 
Hei/i^d  oil  the  CilKiUc  Torts;  the  lllireliewed  t nice 
with  France   was  tin-  excuse;  they   rellK'liihercd 
tiMi  vividly  Kill:,'  .Iciliii  ami  his  foreitrn  mercena- 
ries.    They  ih(  II  prixiii'd  their  petition.     This 
w:i.s  <lire<ied  to  the  ridress  of  various  ahuses. 
.  .  .  'I'o  each  and  every  cl.iMse  the  Kini;  fxave  his 
inevitaiile  assent.   ( )ne  more  reniark:iiile  eiicroaeh- 
intiil  was  made  iijion  the  royal  preroualive;  the 
clr-ciion  ill  I'arliament  of  a  chief  jiihliciar.  .   .   . 
The  chi(  f  justiciar  was  the  tirst  olllcer  of  the 
Crown.     lie  was  not  n  iiure  cliief  justice,  uftcr 
the  fashinii  of  the  present  day,  inil  the  reiireseiila- 
tive  of   the  Cidwn  in  its  liiLrh  charaeler  of  the 
fountain   of  jiislice.   .   .   .   Hut   the  point   u]ioii 
which  the  liarons  laid  the  treatest  stress,  from  the 
heiriniiiii;:  to  the  end  of  ilieir  struiriile,   was  the 
i|Ucstlon  id'  the  ( inployineiit  of  aliens.     That  the 
Ktronjrot  castles  and  I  lie  fairest  lands  of  Kiii;land 
should  he  in  tlie  hands  of  funiifiiers,  was  an  in- 
sult to  the  iiatidiial  spirit  which  no  free  ])eop!e 
(■ould  fail  to  ics;  nt.  .   .   .   llnirland  for  the  Kiil,'- 
lish.  the  irreat  \.ar  cry  of  the  harons,  went  home 
to  the  heart  of  the  liiimlilesi,   .   .   .  The  irreat 
quest  ion  of  the  const  it  lit  ion  of  Parli  imeiit  was  not 
heard  at  ()  ^foid  ;  It  emer^red  into  imiiortance  when 
the  stru;r,!rle  jrrcw  liercer,  and  the  harons  found 
it  necessary  to   jrather  allies  round  tlK'iii.  .  .   . 
One  other  measure  completed  the  proijrainmo  of 
the  h.irons;  namely,  the  ai>]>(iiiilmeiit,  already  re- 
ferred to,  of  a  committee  of  tweiilyl'our.  .  .   . 
It  amounted  to  pl.icini,'  the  crown  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  temporary  Council  of  Ucfcncy  [see  t)x- 
K(iiii>,  I'uovisio.Ns  ok].   .   .   .   Part  of  the  harons' 
work  was   simple  enoULdi.     The   juslici;ir  was 
named,  and  the  conimiltee  of  twenty-four.      To 
ex]iel   till'   foreiirners  was  less  easy.     Simon  dc 
.Monlfort,  himself  an  alien  hy  hirtii,  resiiriied  the 
two  castles  which  he  held,  and  called  upon  the 
rest  to  f,ill()w.     They  simply  refused.  .  .  .  I3ut 
the  harons  were  in  arms,  and  prepared  to  use 
them,     'i'lie  aliens,  with  their  few  P2nglish  sup- 
porters, lied  to  Winchester,  where  the  castle  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  foreij^n  hisliop  Aymer.    They 
were  liesiciied,  hrouirht  to  terms,  and  exiled.    The 
Imrons  were  now  masters  of  the  situation.  .  .  . 
Ainonj^   the   prerojiatives  of  the   crown  which 
passed  to  the  Oxford  Commission  not  the  least 
Yiiluahle,  for  tli(!  hold  which  it  jhwq  on  the  jren- 
••ral  irovernment  of  the  c(ainfry,  was  the  rif,dit  to 
nominate  the  sheriffs.     In  I'JGl  the  King,  who 
liiul  procured  a  Papal  hull  to  ahrogate  the  Pro- 
visions of  Oxford,  and  an  army  of  inereeiiaricis 
to  give  the  hull  elTect,   proceeded  to  expel  the 
sherilTs  who  had  hecn  jilaced  in  olUce  by  the 
barons.  The  rejily  of  the  harons  was  most  nicno- 
riiMe;  it  was  a  diVect  appeal  to  the  order  liehiw 
their  own.    They  suninKMied  three  knightselected 
fnnn  each  county  in  Kngland  to  meet  them  at  St. 
Alhans  to  discuss  the  state  cif  the  realm.     It  was 
clear  that  the  dav  of   the   House  of   Commons 
could  not  he  far  distant,  when  at  such  a  crisis  an 
appeal  to  the  knightsof  the  shire  could  he  made, 
andevidently  made  withsucces.s.    Foru  moment, 


in  this  great  move,  the  whole  stn-ngth  of  the 
harons  was  united  ;  hut  dllTerencoH  soon  returned, 
and  auainst  divideil  counsels  the  crown  steadilv 
prevailed.  In  .lune,  I'Jdi,  we  lliid  peiK-erestoreii. 
The  more  inoderaleof  the  harons  hail  aci|uicsced 
in  the  terms  olTercd  hy  Ileiiry;  .Monlfort,  who 
refused  them,  was ahroad  in  voluntary  exile.  .  .  . 
Suddenly,  in  duly,  the  Karl  of  (Jloucester  died, 
and  the  sole  leadership  of  the  liarons  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Monlfort.  With  this  crilical  event 
opens  the  last  act  in  the  c.ireer  of  the  great  Karl. 
InOetoher  he  ret  urns  privat(dy  to  Kiiglaiid.  TIk; 
whole  winter  is  pjis^eil  in  the  patient  reorganising 
of  the  parly,  and  the  iireparation  for  u  decisive 
struggle.  Montt'ort,  fervent,  elo(|Uent,  and  de- 
voted, swayeil  with  despotic  intlucnce  the  hearts 
of  the  younger  Hollies  (and  few  in  those  days  lived 
to  he  grey),  and  taught  them  to  feel  that  the  I'ro- 
visions  of  Oxford  were  to  them  what  the  Onat 
Charter  had  hceii  to  their  falhers.  They  wer; 
drawn  together  with  an  unanimity  unknown  he- 
fore.  .  .  .  They  dcmaiiiled  the  restoration  of  the 
(treat  Provisions.  The  King  refused,  and  in  .May, 
lifKt,  the  harons  appealed  to  arms.  .  .  .  Henry, 
with  ii  reluctant  hand,  suhscrihed  once  more  to 
the  l'rovi>ioiis  of  Oxford,  with  a  saving  clause, 
however,  that  they  should  he  revised  in  the  coming 
ParlianicnI.  On  the  !Jth  of  Septeniber.  accord- 
iiiudy.  Parliament  was  assemhled.  .  .  .  The  King 
anil  the  harons  agreed  to  sulmiit  their  dilferences 
to  the  iirhilralioiiof  I.ouisof  France.  .  .  .  Louis 
IX.  had  done  more  than  any  one  king  of  France 
to  enlarge  the  royal  iirerogalive;  and  Louis  was 
the  hrolher  in  law  of  Henry.  His  award,  given 
at  Amiens  on  the  '2l>il  of  January,  I'JfU,  was,  as 
we  should  have  expected,  ah.solutely  in  favour 
of  the  King.  The  whole  I'rovisioiis  of  Oxford 
were,  in  his  view,  an  invasion  of  the  royal  jiower. 
.  .  .  The  harons  were  astounded.  .  .  .  They  nt 
once  said  that  the  question  of  the  enqiloynient 
of  aliens  was  never  meant  to  b(!  included.  .  .  . 
The  appeal  was  made  once  again  to  the  sword. 
Success  for  a  niouunt  inclined  to  the  royal  side, 
hut  it  was  only  for  a  moment;  and  on  the  meniora- 
lile  tielil  of  i.ewes  the  genius  of  Leicester  pre- 
vailed. .  .  .  AVith  the  two  kingsof  England  and 
of  the  Komans  prisoners  in  his  hands,  .Mont fort 
dictated  the  terms  of  the  so-called  Miseof  Lewes. 
.  .  .  Subject  to  the  approval  of  Parliament,  all 
(lifTereiues  were  to  be  sulimitted  once  mor«!  to 
French  arbitration.  ...  On  the  23d  of  June  the 
Parliament  met.  It  was  no  longer  a  Great  Coun- 
cil, after  the  fashion  of  previous  a.ssemblies;  it 
includeil  four  knights,  eleeted  by  each  English 
county.  This  Parliament  gave  such  sanction  as 
it  was  able  to  the  exceptional  authority  of  Mont- 
fort,  and  ordered  that  until  the  proposed  arbitra- 
tion could  be  carried  out,  the  King's  council  should 
consist  of  nine  persons,  to  be  named  by  the  Bishop 
of  Chichester,  and  the  Earls  of  Gloucester  and 
Leicester.  The  efTect  was  to  give  Simon  for  the 
timedespotic  jiower.  .  .  .  It  was  at  length  agreed 
that  all  (iuestions  whatever,  the  employment  of 
aliens  alone  excepted,  should  be  referred  to  the 
Bishop  of  London,  the  ju.sticinr  Hugh  le  Despeu- 
ser,  Charlesof  Anjou,  and  tlie  Abbotof  Bee.  If  on 
any  point  they  could  not  agree,  the  ArehUlsliop 
of  Rouen  was  to  act  as  refereeJi  .  .  It  was  .  .  . 
not  simply  the  expedient  of  arevolutifmary  chief 
in  dilliciilties,  but  the  e.xpressicm of  a  settled  and 
matured  policy,  when,  in  December  1264,  [Mont- 
fort]  issued  in  the  King's  uaine  the  ever-nieniorn- 
ble  writs  which  summoned  the  tirst  complete  Par 
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liiinicnt  whlcli  cvir  met  in  KtiL'liind.  The  curU. 
baroiiH,  mill  liiHlii)|)H  rcccivnl  tlii'ir  kiihiiiioiis  as 
of  CDiirsc;  ami  with  lliciii  tlic  deans  ol'  catlicilral 
cliiirchcH,  an  iiniircccilcntril  niinilitr  of  ablxits 
ami  priDiN,  two  kni;:lils  Inun  cvfry  sliirc,  ami  two 
citi/cns  or  hur^'csscs  I'roni  every  ('it y  or  borotiirli 
in  Kn;rlan(l.  Of  lliiir  proeeedinns  we  Unow  l)iit 
lillle;  l)iil  lliey  appear  to  liiue  appointed  Simon 
de  Montforl  to  tlu;  otllecof  .lustieiar  of  Kn^land. 
and  to  have  thus  made  1dm  in  ranlv,  what  he  had 
liel'ore  been  in  power,  the  lirsl  subjcet  in  th(! 
realm.  .  .  .  Mont  fort  .  .  .  had  now  gone  so  far, 
he  had  exercised  siieh  ••xiraordinary  powers,  he 
had  done  so  many  thinirs  whicii  eoidd  neverreally 
be  pardoned,  that  perhaps  his  only  thanee  of 
safety  lay  in  the  jxjssession  of  some  sueh  olliee  as 
this.'  It  is  certain,  moreover,  that  something 
which  passed  in  this  i'arliament,  or  almost  exactly 
at  the  tim(!  of  its  mcetinir,  did  cause  deep  otTence 
toa  considerablesectiunof  the  l)arons.  .  .  .  Dilll- 
culties  wi-re  visii)ly  jiatherin;;  thicUeruroiindhim, 
and  he  wiis  evidently  conscious  that  disall'ection 
was  Hprcadin;::  fast.  .  .  .  Ne;rociations  went  for- 
ward, not  very  smoothly,  for  the  relcas(!  of  Prince 
Edward.  They  were  terminated  in  ^lay  by  his 
cscai>e.  It  was  the  sii^nal  for  a  royalist  risin,:^. 
Kdward  took  the  conunand  of  the  \Vclsli  border; 
before  the  udddlc  of  June  he  had  made  the  l)or- 
der  his  own.  On  the  L'tith  (Jloucester  opened  its 
grates  to  him.  He  had  many  secret  friends,  lb; 
pushed  fearles.sly  ca.stward,  and  surj)riscd  the  gar- 
rison of  Keinlw(jrth,  commanded  by  Simon,  the 
lOarl's  second  son.  The  Earl  himself  lay  at  Eves- 
ham, awaiting  tlu!  troops  which  Ids  son  was  to 
bring  uj)  from  Kenilworth.  .  .  .  On  the  fatal 
Held  of  Evesham,  tightingsidc  bysidctoihe  last, 
fell  the  Earl  him.self,  his  oldest  son  Henry,  I)e- 
si)enser  the  late  Justiciar,  Lord  IJasset  of  Dray- 
ton, one  of  his  lirmest  friends,  and  a  ho.st  of  ndnor 
name.  AVith  them,  to  all  ai)pearanee,  fell  the 
cause  for  which  thej*  bad  fought." — Simon  dc 
Miintfiirt  (Quiirtfvln  U,r.,  Jan.,  IHtiU).  — Sec 
I'AUij.v.MicNT,  TiiK  Enoi.isii:  E.mu.y  STA(ii:s  ok 
ITS  EvoMrTiON.  —  "important  as  tiiis  a.s.sembly 
[the  Parliament  of  12(]4|  is  in  the  history  of  the 
constitution,  it  was  not  i)rimarily  and  cs.sentially 
a  constittitional  assembly.  It  was  not  a  gene- 
ral convention  of  the  tenants  in  chief  or  of  the 
three  estates,  but  a  parliamentary  assend)ly  of  the 
sujjporters  of  the  existing  government." — W. 
btubbs,  t'onnt.  Hint,  of  A'ltf/.,  c/i.  H,ii<rt.  lT7(/\  2). 

Also  ix:  The  same,  T/te  Enrli/  P/dntiif/iiu'tx. 
— G  \V.  I'rothero,  Life  of  ISiiuun  tic  Mont /'m-t,  ch. 
11-1'.3.— II.  IJIaauw,  The  Jhiroiix'  llWr— C.  II. 
Pearson,  J-Jii;/l<ind,   Dirli/  and  Middle  Af/f.s,  e.  2. 

A,  D.  1271. —  Crusade  of  Prince  Edward. 
See  ('urs.\i)i;s:  A.  D.  1270-1-271. 

A.  D.  1272.— Accession  of  King  Edward  I. 

A.  D.  1275-1295.— Development  of  Parlia- 
mentary representation  under  Edward  I. — 
"Happily,  Earl  Simon  [de  .Montforl]  found  a 
sucees.sor,  and  more  than  a  successor,  in  the 
king's  [Henry  III. 's]  sou.  .  .  .  Edward  I.  stood 
on  the  vantage  ground  of  the  throne.  .  .  .  He 
ccmld  do  that  easily  and  without  clTort  which 
Simon  could  only  do  laboriously,  and  with  the 
certainty  of  rousing  opjiositiou.  Esjiecially  was 
this  the  ca.se  with  the  encouragement  given  by 
the  two  men  to  the  growing^aspirations  after 
parliamentary  representation.  Earl  Simon's  as- 
semblies were  instruments  of  warfare.  Edwaril's 
assemblies  were  invitations  to  peace.  .  .  .  Barons 
and   prelates,  knights  and  townsmen,  came  to- 


gether ordy  to  support  a  king  who  took  the 
initiative  sii  wisely,  and  who.  knowing  what 
was  best  for  all,  soiiirlil  the  g(M)d  of  his kingdou) 
without  tiiought  of  his  own  ease.  Vet  even  so, 
Edward  wa-.  too  prudent  at  oni'e  to  gather  to- 
gether such  a  Ixtdy  as  that  which  I'.arl  Simon 
had  planned.  He  sununoned,  indeed,  ail  the 
constilueni  parts  of  Simon's  parliament,  tint  he 
seldom  sununoned  them  to  meet  in  one  jilace  or 
at  one  time.  Sometimes  the  barons  and  prelates 
met  apart  from  the  townsmen  or  the  knights, 
sometimes  one  or  the  other  class  met  iiitirely 
alone.  .  .  .  In  tins  way,  during  the  tirsi  twenty 
ve.irs  of  Edwaril's  reign,  the  nation  rapidly  grew 
in  that  consciousness  of  national  imiiy  which 
would  one  day  transfer  I  he  function  of  regulation 
from  tile  crown  to  the  represi  ntalives  of  the 
people." — S.  U.  Gardiner  and  J.  11.  .Miillinger, 
/ill.  Ill  the  Stnihi  of  Eiiij.  Hint.,  eh.  4,  uret.  17. — 
"  In  I'itil  Simon  de  Mont  fort  had  called  ui)  from 
both  shires  and  boroughs  re|)reseiitalives  to  aid 
him  in  the  new  work  of  government.  That  jiart 
of  Earl  Simon's  work  had  not  been  'asting.  The 
task  was  left  for  Edward  I.  to  be  advanced  by 
gradual  safe  steps,  but  to  bi;  tlioroiighly  com- 
pleted, as  a  part  of  a  delinile  and  orderly  arrange- 
ment, according  to  which  the  English  parliament 
was  to  be  the  pi'rfect  representation  of  the  Three 
Estates  of  the  Kealm,  assembled  for  purposes  of 
taxation,  legislation  and  united  ])olitical  action. 
.  .  .  Edward's  lirst  parliament,  in  127."»,  cnalilcd 
him  to  pass  a  great  statute  of  legal  reform,  called 
the  Statute  of  Westminster  the  First,  and  to 
exact  the  new  custom  on  wool;  another  assem- 
bly, the  same  year,  graiiti'd  him  a  llftecnlh.  .  .  . 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  commons  of  either 
town  or  (ouiity  were  represenled.  ...  In  rJ82, 
when  the  expenses  of  the  AVel.ih  war  were  be- 
coming heavy,  Edward  again  tried  the  jihin  of 
obtaining  money  from  the  towns  and  counties  by 
separate  negotiation;  but  as  that  did  not  jirovide 
him  with  funds  sullieieiil  for  his  purpose,  he 
called  to.gether,  early  in  1'28I5,  two  great  a.ssem- 
blies,  i.:ic  at  York  and  another  at  Jsorthamiiton, 
in  whicli  four  knights  from  each  shire  and  four 
members  from  each  city  and  borough  were  or- 
dered to  attend;  the  cathedral  and  conventual 
clergy  also  of  the  two  provinci'S  were  reiiresentcd 
at  tile  .same  ])laces  by  their  elected  proctors.  At 
tiiese  assemblies  then;  was  no  attendance  of  the 
barons;  they  were  with  the  king  in  Wales;  but 
the  commons  iiinile  a  grant  of  one-thirtieth  on 
the  understanding  that  the  lords  should  do  the 
same.  Aiiollier  assembly  was  held  atShrewslniry 
the  same  year,  12s;},  to  witness  the  trial  of  David 
of  Wales;  to  this  the  bishops  and  clergy  were  not 
called,  but  twenty  towns  and  all  the  counties 
were  ordered  to  send  representatives.  Another 
step  was  taken  in  121)0:  knights  of  the  shire 
were  again  summoned;  but  still  much  remained 
to  J)e  done  before  a  .perfect  ]>arliament  was  con- 
stituted. C'oun.scl  was  wanted  for  h nislation, 
consent  was  wanted  for  t;ixation.  I  he  lords 
were  summoned  in  May,  and  did  t'  ir  work  in 
June  and  July,  granting  a  feudal  ai  ind  passing 
the  statute  'Quia  Emptores,'  but  the  knights 
only  came  to  vote  or  to  promisi;  a  tax,  after  a 
law  had  been  passed;  and  the  towns  wen;  again 
taxed  by  special  commissions.  In  r2!(4,  .  .  . 
Imder  the  alarm  of  war  with  France  an  alarm 
which  led  Edward  into  several  breaches  of  con- 
stitutional law,  he  went  still  further,  assembling 
the  clergy  by  their  repiesentutivcs  in  August, 
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imil  till-  Hliln-H  liv  llii'ir  n-pniu'iilntivc  kiiklitf*  in 
iUioUr.     Tin-   iiixl  yiiir,   ViU't,   wilmsHiil   tin- 
llrtt  hiiiiiinoiiHiir  II  iicrfiM  I  ami  iiumIcI  |mrlluincnt ; 
llir  rl.rity  npnscnicil  nv  lli'ir  liishii|is,  iIiiimm, 
anlnliiMi'iH,   iitnl  (Ircicif  iinxttirx;    the   liiinmH 
Huiniimnnl   hvi  nillv   in    p<rj.<in   Uy   tin-    l»inK''H 
Hpcriul  will,  iiml   tlic  ((.nininfH  Mi?niiu>n<il   liy 
wrIlH  lulilrtsHcil  t.»  till'  shcrilN.  (liri'iiinv  lli<in  l<> 
Hitul  lip  l\M'ilr(  till  kiik'lii-*  fiiiiiii'K  li  shiri'.  two 
rliilcil  cili/.cim  Iruni  iii<  li  <il  y,  ami  I  wo  elected 
liiirtrlient    frum    c.k  li    Imri'iit'li.     Tin'    writ    liy 
wlileli  the  prelates  wereeiilleil  In  this  pMrliilinellt 
«'<illl;iine(l    II     filllliMl      seiitehee    lllkell     frnlll    the 
|{.iiii;iii  law,  ''I'liil  wliieli  Ioik  In  h  mII  sIi<piiI(1  lie 
iipimiM  (I  liy  nil,'  a  inaxiin  wlileli  iiii;,'lit  serve  ih 
Ik  iiiuiii)  fur  llilwanrHeiinHliliitional  Kclieme,  Imw- 
fVerKliiwIy  it  itrew  iipnii  hiiii,  imw  ])eriiiaiieiiily 
iinii  riilisistelitly    (niiiplelrii,"  — \V.   Slillilis,    '/'Ac 
k'irli/    I'liinliiii'i mix,    «•//.    1((. — "('(impaling'   the 
liihliiry  of  the  follnwiiii;  ajies  with  that  of  tlu,' 
punt,  wiM-aii  Hcarcely  iloiilit  that   ivlwanl  liaii  ii 
iletlliite  iileii  of  froveminellt   liefore  his  eyex,   or 
Hint  llial  iiiea  waMHiiccessfiil  Itecause  it  approved 
itself  to  the  genius  and  ^rew  out  of  the  lialiils  of 
the    iMople.     Kilward    saw,    in    fact,    what   the 
nation  was  capalile  of,  and  adapted  his  coiistitii' 
tioiial  rel'orniH  to  that  capacity.     Hut  altiioiiLdi 
we  may  not   refuse  him  I  lie  credit  of  desi^'ii,  il 
may  still  he  (Hiestioned  whether  the  dcsiu'ii  Avas 
altiV'clher  voluntary,  whether  It  was  not   forcr'd 
upon  him  liy  cinninstances  and  developed  hy  a 
Heries  of  <'arefiil  experiineiiis.   ,   .  .  The  desi'in. 
iiH  interpreted  liy  tin' result,  was  the  creation  of 
II  niitiotial    parliamint,   composed   of   the   threi; 
estates.   .   .   .   'I'his  desiu;!!  was  jierfecteil  in  I'J!).'). 
If  was  iiiit  the  result  ot  eompulsioii,  hut  the  con- 
Hiiinmation  of   a  tjro'.viiij;   policy.  .  .   ,   Jliit  the- 
rloHo  imion  of  PJit.*!  was  lollowed  liy  the  compul- 
sion of  l',M»7:  out  of  the  organic  coinitletcness  of 
the  conslilulion  spranj;  the  power  of  resistance, 
and  out  of  the  resistance  the  victory  of  tlu;  prin- 
ciples,  which  Kdwaril  ini;:lit  /^iiide,  hut  which 
he  failed  to  coerce." — \V,  Slulilis,  CoiiMlitutioiKd 
Hist,  of  h'lii/.,  fh.   ir>,  Hirt.  'J4t  and  eh.  14,  hiH. 
lH(MH-j._The   same,    Sihrt    ('li<irtn-K,    />(.    7.— 
■"riie  llllh  century  was  aliove  all  thini;s  the  aire 
of  the  lawyer  and  the  lei^islator.     Tlic  revived 
Htudvof  Uoinan  law  had  lieeii  om^of  tlu;  greatest 
rcNsiids  of    the   intellectual    renaissance   of    the 
twelfth  century.     'I'he  eii(iriuous  jjrowth  of  tlu- 
universities  in  the  early   part   of  the  thirteenth 
rentury  was  in  no  small  measure  due  to  the  /eal, 
ardour  and  success  of  theirl(%'-al  facilities.     From 
IJoloUiia   there    llowed    all    over   Kurope  a  j^reat 
impulse  towards   the   systematic   and   .scientilic 
study    of    the   Civil    Law  of    Koine.   .   .   .  Tho 
northern  lawyers  were  inspired  by  their  emula- 
tion of  the  civilians  and  canonists  to  look  at  the 
rude  chaos  of  feudal  custom  with  more  critical 
eyes.     They  Houirlit  to  ^rive  it  more  system  and 
method,  to  elicit  itsleadini,'  principles,"aud  to  co- 
ordinate  its  clashinjr   rules   into  a  h.irinonious 
liody  of  doctrine  worthy  to  lie  put  side  by  side 
with  the  more  pretentious  editices  of  the  Civil 
and  Canon  Law.     In  this  sjiirit   Henry  de  IJrac- 
toii  wrote  the  lirst  systematic  exposition  of  Knj;- 
lish  law  in  the  reiijii(if  llcmy  111.     The  judges 
and  lawyers  of  the  reii;n  of'Kdward  sought  to 
put  the  principles  of  Ikacton  into  jiiactice.     Ed- 
ward   him.self  strove  with   no  small   .success  to 
carry  on  the  same  great  work  liy  new  leirislation. 
.  .  .  His  well-known  title  of  the  '  English  .lus- 
tiuiau '   is  not  so  absiml  us  it  uppears  at  lirst 


sluht.     lie  did  not  inen'lv  rcRi'inblo  .Itistinlan  In 
Im  liiu'ii  irrcal  lei;lslalor.     Like  the  fainoUH<odlller 
of  the  Koiiian  law,  Edward  stood  at  the  end  of  ii 
ioii'.;  peri'Hl  of  leiral  development,  and  sought  to 
arrange  and  systematise  what  had   gone  before 
him.     Some  of  his  great  laws  are  almost  in  form 
atlempts  at  the  systeii>aticco<litlcatioii  of  various 
bramhes   of   feudal    custom.   .   .  .    Edward   wa.s 
greedy  for  jiower,  and  a  constant  object  of  ills 
legislittioti  was  the  exaltation  of  tlu!  royal  pre- 
roirative.     Mut  he  nearly  always  took   a   broad 
and  comprehensive  vii'W  of   h)s   authority,  and 
thoroughly  grasped  the  truth  that    the  best  in- 
terests of  king  and  kingdom  were  identical.     He 
wished  to  rule  Hie  state,  but  was  willing  to  take 
his  subjects  into  partiicrslii|i  w  ith  him,  if  lliey  in 
return  recognised  his  royal  rights.  .  ,  .  Tliesaniu 
principles  which   inlliicnced   Edward  as  a   law- 
giver slainl  out  clearly  in  his  rclal ions  to  every 
class  of   his  subjects.   ...    It   was  the  greatest 
work  of  Edward's  life  to  make  ii  iiermaneiit  and 
ordinary  part  of  the  niaihinery  of  English  gov- 
ernment, what  in  his  father's  time  had  Iwcn  but 
the  temporary  expedient  of  a  needy  taxgathercr 
or  the  last  despairing  clTort  of  ii  revolutionary 
partisan.      Edward  I.   is  —  so  much  as  <iiie  man 
can  be — the  creator  of   the   historical    I'iiiglisli 
<<instjtuli()n.     It  is  true  that  tin;  materials  wero 
ready  to  his  hand.     Hut  bid'ore  lie  came  to  the 
throne  the  parts  of  the  constitiition,  tliouLdi  al- 
ready roughly  worked  out,  weris  ill  (lellned  and 
ill-understood.     Meforc    his  death   the   national 
council  was  no  longer  regarded  ii.t  complete!  un- 
less it  contained  a  systematic  reiiresentation  of 
the  three  estates.     AH  ov<'r  Kuro,.c  the  thirteenth 
century  saw   tlut  establishment  of  a  system  of 
estates.     The  various  classes  of  tlio  community, 
which  had  a  separati;  social  status  and  a  comiiion 
political  interest,  became  organised  communities, 
and  sent  their  representatives  to  sw<dl  tlie  council 
of  the  nation.      Hy   Edward's  time   there  liad 
already  grown  up  in   England  some  rough  an- 
ticipation of  the  three  estates  of  later   history. 
.  .  .  It  was  with  no  intention  of  (limiiushing  his 
power,  but  rather  with  the  object  of  enlarging 
it,  tliat   Edward  called  the  nation  into  some  ifort 
of   itartnership   with   him.     The  sjjecial  clue  to 
this  aspect  of  his  policy  is  his  constant  financial 
embarrassment,     lie   found   that   he   could   get 
larger  and  more  cheerful  subsidies  if  lie  laid  his 
liiiancial  condition  before  the  representatives  of 
his  people.   .   .   .  The  really  important  thing  was 
that  Edward,  like  .Montl'ort,   brought  shire  and 
borough  re])rc.sentatives  together  iii  a  single  es- 
tate, and  so  taught  the  country  gentry,  the  lesser 
landowners,  who,  in  a  tinu;  when  direct  partici- 
pation  in    polities   was   iiu])ossible   for  a  lower 
class,  were  the  real  constituencies  of   Uiv  shire 
n)emliers,  to  look  upon  their  inttirests  as  more  in 
common  with  the  traders  of  lower  social  status 
than  with  the  greater  landlords  witit  whom  in 
most  continental  countries  the  lesser  gentry  were 
forced  to  associate  their  lot.     The  result  strength- 
ened the  union  of  classes,  prevented  the  growth 
of  the  abnoinially  numerous  privileged  nobility 
of  most  foreign  cotnitries,  iind  broadened  and 
deepened  the  main  current  of  the  national  life." 
— T.  F.  Tout,  /■S'lirorift/ic  Fimt,  c/i.  7-8.— "There 
was  nothing  in  England  which  ans^vered  to  the 
"third  estate'  in  France  —  a  class,  that  is  to  .say, 
both  isolated  and  close,  composed  exclusively  of 
townspeople,   enjoying  no   commerce   with   the 
rural  population  ^except  such  as  consisted  in  the 
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n'<<-|>ll<inf)f  fiiirltlvcN),  and  nt  hikc  dclcMlinif  uml 
(IrciKliiiK  tl"'  iiiiliility  hy  whom  ii  whs  surnMiiulril. 
Ill  KmkIiiiiiI  till'  ciiiilniry  was  llii'  casi-.  Tlic 
tiisviisfiilk  ami  the  ntlirr  daHscs  in  cadi  ('(Hiiily 
w'<  re  Mii'iiwii  tDircllii'i'  upon  iiiiiiiiiirli'HsoccasiiiiiH; 
u  lout;  |i)'rio(l  of  coiiinioii  artiviiy  cD'atcil  a  cor- 
ill', I  iiiiii('rslaii(liii<  liclwri'ii  tlii'  liiii'LrlirrH  on  tiic 
line  liaiiil  and  lliclr  nci^JiiilKiiirs  the  kni^lils  and 
l.ii'dow  ni'i's  on  *iic  otiirr.  and  linally  prcpaii'd 
lie  way  I'oitlir  fiisioii  of  (lie  two  riasscs. "— ft. 
Itiiiiliny,   T/ii  /:'ii!//iKk  ('miiitihitidii,  ih.  \\. 

A.  D.  1279,— The  Statute  of  Mortmain.— 
•'  l''or  many  years  jmsl,  tlic  jrrcat  danirir  to  the 
liaiani'c  of  jiowcr  appiaicd  (o  conic  from  tlic 
rc^fular  clcrj^y,  who,  favoured  liy  the  suceess  of 
theiiicndlcant  orders,  wcrcaddiii!;  house  to  house 
and  Held  to  Held.  Ni"  erdyin^oiit  like  families, 
and  rarely  losinj;  by  forfi'ilures,  the  nionasleries 
liii^lit  well  iiiirh  caleiilale  the  time,  when  all  the 
soil  of  Kn^land  should  lie  their  own.  .  .  .  Ae- 
(!ordiiij,dy,  om-  of  the  tirsl  a(  Is  of  the  liarons 
under  licnry  III.  had  lieen  to  enact,  that,  no  fees 
Hliould  he  aliened  to  religious  pcr.sons  or  corpo- 
rations. iCdward  re cnacled  and  strcii;;tliciicd 
this  liy  various  provisions  in  the  famous  Statute 
of  .Mortmain.  'I  he  fee  illeirally  aliened  was  now 
to  he  torfcilcd  to  tli(>  chief  lord  under  the  Ivin;;; 
and  if,  liy  collusion  or  neglect,  the  lord  omitted 
to  claim  his  ri^lit,  tlu;  crown  mi;j;lit  enter  upon 
il.  N(!vcr  was  statute!  more  unpopular  w  ith  the 
class  at  whom  it  was  aimed,  more  cea.selessly 
eluded,  or  inori!  clTcctual.  .  .  .  Once  the  clcrjjy 
seem  to  have  meditated  open  resistance,  for,  in 
l'.iHI,  \si\  tind  the  kini;  warniiif;  the  bishops,  who 
were  then  in  convocation  at  liambelh,  as  they 
loved  their  baronies,  to  discuss  nothinj;  that,  ap- 
iiertaincd  to  the  crown,  or  the  kiiij^'s  person,  or 
his  council.  'l"he  warning  appears  to  have  proved 
cfrectual,  and  tlit'  cler.u;y  found  less  daii'.erou;-) 
cmiilovment  in  elaborating  siibth;  evasions  of  tlu; 
obno.xious  law.  At  llrst  fictitious  recoveries  were 
practised;  an  abbey  briiifjinj;  a  suit  against  a 
would-be  donor,  who  permitted  judgment  against 
him  to  go  by  default.  When  this  was  prohibited, 
tqii'cial  charters  of  exemption  were  proeiired. 
Once  ail  attempt  was  made  to  smuggle!  a  dispens- 
ing bill  through  parliament.  <Jne  politic  abbot 
in  the  ir»th  century  encouraged  his  friends  to 
make  bc(int'sts  of  land,  sulTered  them  to  escheat, 
and  then  liegged  them  back  of  the  <!rown,  play- 
ing on  the  religious  feelings  of  Henry  VI.  Yet 
it  is  .strong  pro">f  of  the  salutary  terror  which  the 
8tatut(!  of  .Slortinain  inspired  that  even  then  the 
abbot  was  not  (luieted,  and  iirocurcd  an  Act  of 
Parliament  to  jmrge  him  frcmi  any  eonse(|ueiiees 
of  his  illegal  iiractic!  s.  In  fact,  tli(!  fear,  lest 
astute  crown  lawyei-s  should  involve  a  rich 
foiintlatiou  in  wholesale  forfeitures,  seems  some- 
times to  have  hampered  its  members  in  tin;  exer- 
cise of  their  undoubted  rights  as  citizens." — C. 
H.  I'eai-son,  Jliiit.  of  Kinjliind  Uuriny  the  Early 
iiiid  Middle  Af/e«,  i'.  2,  r/i.  J). 

Also  in;  E.  F.  Henderson,  Scleri  Hint.  Docs. 
— K.  E.  Digby,  Lair  of  liinl  {'ropcrti/  (Uh  rd.). 

A.  D.  1282-1284.— Subjugation  of  Wales. 
See  Wams:    A.  1).  IV'HM-.'Sl. 

A.  D.  1290-1305. -Conquest  of  Scotland  by 
Edward  I.     Sec  Scoti-and:   A.  1),  12!»()- 1:50.1. 

14th  Century.— Immigration  of  Flemish  ar- 
tisans.— The  founding  of  English  manufac- 
tures.    Sec  Fi.ANDK.us:  A.  1).  i;{;r>-i;5:!7. 

A.  D.  1306-1303.— Resistance  to  the  Pope. 
—"  For  one  hundred  uud  lifty  yeurs  Huccecdiug 


the  ron(|UeHt,  the  right  of  nominating  tlie  arch- 
bishops, bishops,  and  mitred  aiibots  had  been 
I  laiiiied  and  exercised  by  the  king.  Thin  right 
had  been  specially  conllrined  by  the  Coistitu- 
lions  of  Clarendnn,  which  also  provided  that  tin* 
ri'venues  of  vacant  sees  should  beioiig  In  the 
Crown.  Kut  -lohn  admitted  all  tie  I'apal  claims, 
surrendering  even  his  kingdun  ti'  the  I'ope,  and 
receiving  il  back  as  a  llcf  of  tl.  Holy  See.  Ily 
the  (Jieat  Charter  the  Church  n  ,.)vered  ils  liber 
ties;  the  right  of  free  election  being  specially 
conceded  to  the  cathedral  chapters  and  the  re- 
ligious houses.  Every  election  was,  however, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  I'ope,  who  also 
claimed  a  riirlit  of  veto  on  insiiiulions  to  the 
smaller  church  beiiellees.  .  .  .  liider  Henry  111. 
the  power  thus  vested  in  the  I'ope  and  foreign 
superiors  of  the  monastic  orders  was  greatly 
abused,  and  soon  degenerateil  into  a  mere  chan- 
nel for  draining  money  into  the  Koiiian  exchei|- 
uer.  Kdwiird  I.  lirmly  withstood  the  exaclion.H 
of  the  l'ii|)e,  and  reasserted  the  indepeiidenee  of 
both  Church  and  Crown.  ...  In  the  reign  of 
the  great  Edward  began  a  series  of  statutes 
passed  to  check  the  aggressions  id'  the  I'ope  and 
restore  the  independence  of  the  national  cliiirch. 
TIk!  lirst  of  the  series  was  jiassed  in  i;i()(i  7.  .  .  . 
This  statute  was  conlirmed  under  Edward  III. 
in  the  -ith,  and  again  in  the  Tith  year  of  his  reign ; 
and  in  the  ^.'itli  of  his  reign  |  A.  I).  V\'A  |,  roii.sed 
'by  the  grievous  complaints  of  all  the  commons 
of  his  realm,'  the  King  and  Parliament  jiassed 
the  famous  Statute  of  I'rovisors,  aimed  directly 
at  the  I'ojte,  and  emphatically  forbidding  his 
nominations  to  English  beneliccs.  .  .  .  Three 
years  afterwards  it  was  found  uecessary  to  jiass 
a  statute  forbidding  citations  to  the  court  of 
Home — |tlie  prelmle  to  the  Statute  of  I'ricinu- 
iiire,  described  below].  ...  In  i:J8(),  there  was 
an  expectation  that  the  I*op(!  was  about  to  at- 
temjitto  enforce  his  claims,  by  excommunicaling 
those  who  rejected  them.  .  .  .  The  Parliament 
at  once  passed  a  highly  jienal  statute.  .  .  .  Mat- 
ters wen?  shorti}'  afterwards  brought  to  a  cri' is 
by  Honiface  I.\.,  who  after  ileclaring  the  stat- 
utes enacted  by  the  Knglish  Parliament  null  and 
void,  granted  to  an  Italian  cardinal  a  |irebendal 
stall  at  Wells,  to  which  the  king  had  already 
]U'eseiited.  Cro.ss  suits  were  lit  once  instituted 
by  the  two  claimants  in  the  Papal  and  English 
courts.  A  decision  was  giveti  by  tlit?  latter,  in 
favour  of  the  king's  nominee,  mid  the  bishops, 
having  agreed  to  support  the  Crown,  were  forth- 
with excommuiiicaled  by  the  Pope.  The  Com- 
mons were  now  roused  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
indignation,"  —  and  the  linal  great  Statute  of 
Pnuinunire  was  passed,  A.  I).  llSiC!.  "The  linn 
and  resolute  atfilude  assumed  by  the  country 
caused  Honiface  to  yield;  'and  for  the  moment,' 
observes  .Mr.  Fronde,  'and  indeed  forever  under 
this  especial  form,  the  wave  of  papal  encroach- 
ment was  rolled  back.'" — T.  P.  Taswell-Lang- 
mcad,  h'lif/.  Vonxt.  JfM.,  cli.  11.  —  "The  gnat 
Slatut((  of  I'rovisors,  passed  in  WVA,  was  a  very 
solemn  expression  of  Ww  National  determinalioii 
not  to  give  way  to  the  pope's  usurpation  of  pat- 
ronage. .  .  .  All  jicrsons  procuring  or  accepting 
jiapal  promotions  wen;  to  be  arrested.  ...  In 
lli.l'v  the  ])urclias«'rs  of  Provisions  were  declan-d 
outlaws:  in  13(5.')  another  act  re]>eated  the  prohi- 
bitionsand  penalties;  and  in  lUDO  the  parliament 
of  Hichard  II.  rehearsed  and  contlrmed  the  stat- 
ute.    By  this  act,  forfeiture  aad  bauislimeut  were 
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(Itcnicd  npiinst  future  triiiisj;rcssf)rs,"  T!i<'  Stiil- 
lite  of  I'rifiimiiin-  iis  emu  tctl  tiii.illy  in  13!i;J.  pm- 
vidi-d  llial  "all  inrMins  ]irii(iiriii>;  in  lliccomt  (if 
Kdiiic  nr  tlscwliiTc  Mil  li  Iranslalioiis.  jir(»<cs.scs, 
wiiU'ii.rs  "f  txcoimnuiiicalioii,  l)iills.  instrii- 
luciits  (ir  olliir  tliiiiL's  wiiicli  loiicli  llif  Uiiiir.  liis 
urowii.  regality  nr  n^aliii,  should  siilfcr  the  jmii- 
altii-sof  ipraiiiuiiirc'—wliicli  included  inii)ns(iM- 
inent  an<l  f  irfeiture  of  ^^>ods.  "Tlie  name  pra'- 
inunire  wliidi  marks  this  form  of  leirislation  is 
taken  i'roni  the  openintr  word  of  the  writ  liy 
which  tiic  KherifT  is  ciiarK^ed  to  summon  the  de- 
limiuent."~W.  SHibbs,  Cuimt.  IIM.  of  L'n;/.,  c/i. 
]'.).  1-,'i.  7 1 5-7 HI. 

A.  D.  1307.— Accession  of  King  Edward  II. 

A.  D.  1310-1311.-  The  Ordainers. — 'At  the 
iiarlianunl  wliidi  met  in  March  i:ilO  [rei.i,ni  of 
Kdward  ll.|anc\v  scIkiuc  of  reform  was  jiro- 
mul.L''aied.  vvhicli  was  framed  on  the  moih'l  of 
that  (if  r,'">s  and  the  Provisions  of  ().\ford.  It 
was  determined  that  the  task  of  rcirulatintr  tlie 
affairs  of  the  realm  and  of  the  kinsr"s  liou.sehold 
hhould  heconuuilted  to  an  elected  liody  of  I'vonty- 
oni'  ineinliers.  or  Ordainers,  tlie  chief  of  whom 
WHS  Archliishop  AVinchelsey.  .  .  .  The  Ordain- 
ers were  em]»owered  to  remain  in  olliee  inilil 
Mivhaelmas  loll,  and  to  make  ordinances  for  the 
frood  of  the  realm,  airreealile  to  the  tenour  of  the 
kinj^'s  coronation  oalli.  The  whole  administra- 
tion of  tile  kinirdom  thus  jia.ssed  into  tin  ir  hands. 
.  .  .  The  Ordainers  inunediately  on  their  ai)i)oint- 
nieiit  issticd  hix  articles  directinj^  the  <)l)servance 
of  the  charters,  the  careful  collection  of  the  cus- 
toms, and  the  arrest  of  the  foreiirn  merchants; 
but  the  great  body  of  the  ordinances  was  re- 
served for  the  parliament  which  met  in  August 
1311.  The  famous  document  or  statute  known 
us  the  Ordinances  of  1311  contained  forty- 
one  clauses,  all  aimed  at  existing  abuses.'' — \\'. 
.Stiibbs,  77«'  Knrhi  I'liiiitniji  tittn.  rh.  \'i. 

A.  D.  1314-1328.— Bannockburn  and  the  re- 
covery of  Scottish  independence.  See  .Scoi- 
i.AMi:  A.  1>.  i:5H;  i:il4-i:Ws. 

A.  D.  1327.— Accession  of  King  Edward  III. 

A.  D.  1328.— The  Peace  of  Northampton 
with  Scotland.     Stc  S( oti.am):  A.  1).  i:iJN. 

A.  D.  1328-1360. — The  pretensions  and  wars 
of  Edward  III.  i.n  France.  !-^ce  Fi:.\N(  i;:  A.  1). 
132S-i:!:j«j;  and  i;i:!7-i:!(!it. 

A.  D.  1332-1370.— The  wars  of  Edward  III. 
with  Scotland.  See  Scotland:  A.  D,  KWJ- 
i:'.:!:i.  and  i:i:!;i-l37(>. 

A.  D.  1333-1380.— The  effects  of  the  war  in 
France. — "A  period  of  great  wars  is  generally 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  a  nobility.  Jle'n 
wl»o  (Miuipped  large  bodies  of  troops' for  the 
(Scotch  or  French  wars,  or  who  had  served  with 
distinction  in  them,  naturally  liad  a  claim  for  re- 
ward at  the  hands  of  their  .sovereign.  .  .  .  Tiie 
Kith  (enturj  !iad  broken  up  estates  all  over  Eng- 
land and  multiplied  families  of  the  \ippi  r  chiss; 
the  lltli  century  was  consolidating  jiropeHics 
again,  and  establishing  a  l)roail  division  between 
a  few  powerful  nol)les  and  the  ma>;s  of  the  com- 
inunity.  Hut  if  the  gentry,  as  an  order,  lost  a 
little  in  n  lative  imitorlance"  by  the  formation  of 
u  class  of  gnat  nobles,  niore'distinct  than  had 
e.xi.sted  before,  the  middle  classes  of  Kngland,  its 
nuTc'iantsand  yeom"n,  gained  verv  much  in  im- 
portanee  by  the  war.  fnder  the  lirni  rule  of 
the  '  KitiL'  of  the  Sea,'  as  liis  subjects  lovingly 
("iillcil  Kdward  HI.,  our  conunerce  expanded". 
Englishmen  rose  to  an  equalltv  with  the  mer- 


chants of  the  Jlanse  Towns,  the  (lenoe.se,  or  the 
]>ombar(ls.  and  lOngland  for  a  \'mw  overllowcd 
with  treasure.  The  first  jieriod  of  war,  ending 
with  the  capture  of  Calais,  secured  our  coasts; 
the  second,  terminated  by  the  peace  of  J5retigny, 
lirought  the  jilunder  oi'  half  France  into  tlie 
IJiglish  markets;  and  even  when  Edward's  reign 
bad  closed  oil  defeat  and  bankrupti'y,  and  our 
own  shores  were  ra\aged  by  hostile  fleets,  it  was 
still  jiossible  for  jirivate  adventurers  to  retaliate 
invasion  upon  the  enemy.  .  .  .  The  romance  of 
foreign  coiKiuest,  of  fortunes  lightly  gained  and 
lightly  lost,  intlueuced  Knglish  enterprise  for 
many  years  to  come.  .  .  .  The  change  to  the  lower 
orders  during  the  reign  arose  rather  from  the 
fre(iuent  ]iestileiices,  which  reduced  the  num- 
ber of  Working  men  and  made  labour  valu- 
alile,  than  from  any  immediate  participation  in 
the  war.  In  fact,  English  serfs,  as  u  rule,  did 
not  serve  in  IMward's  armies.  They  could  not 
be  men-at-arms  or  .-ircliers  for  want  of  training 
and  ('(luiiunent;  and  for  tin;  work  of  light-armed 
troojis  and  for.igers,  the  Irish  and  Welsh  seem  to 
have  been  iirei'errcd.  'i'he  ojiportunity  of  the 
serfs  came  with  the  Dlack  Death,  while  districts 
were  depopulated,  and  everyw  here  then;  was  u 
want  of  hands  to  till  the  fields  and  get  in  the 
cr()i)s.  The  immediate  cfTeet  was  unfortunate. 
.  .  .  The  iiidillcreiice  of  late  years,  when  men 
were  careless  if  their  villans  sta\ed  on  the  prop- 
erty or  emigrated,  was  succeeded  by  a  sharp  in- 
(piisition  after  fugitive  serfs,  and  constant  legis- 
lation to  bring  them  back  to  their  masters.  .  .  . 
The  leading  idea  of  the  legislator  was  that  the 
labourer,  wIkwc  work  hail  doubled  or  trebled  iu 
value,  was  to  receive  the  same;  wages  as  in  years 
past ;  and  it  was  enacted  that  he  might  be  paid 
in  kind,  and,  at  last,  that  in  all  ca.ses  of  cou- 
tumacy  he  should  be  impri.soned  without  the  op- 
tion of  a  tine.  .  .  .  The  French  war  contributed 
in  many  w:  -.s  to  heighten  the  feeling  of  English 
nationality.  Our  trade,  our  language  and  our 
Cliureh  received  anew  and  powerful  influence. 
In  the  early  years  of  Edward  III.'s  reign,  Italian 
merchants  were  the  great  linanciers  of  England, 
farming  the  taxes  and  advancing  loans  to  the 
Crown,  (iiiidually  the  instinct  of  race,  the  intlu- 
eiice  of  the  Pope,  and  geographical  jiosition. 
contributed,  Avilii  the  mistakes  of  Edward's 
jiolicy,  to  make  France!  the  head,  as  it  Avere, 
of  a  confederation  of  Latin  nations.  Genoese 
ships  served  in  the  French  licet,  Genoese  bow- 
men fought  at  CrC'cy,  and  English  privateers 
retorted  on  Gi'iKH'se  commerce  throughout  the 
course  of  the  reign.  In  13r(>  the  Commons  peti- 
tioned that  all  iiombards  might  Ik;  exiielled  the 
kingdom,  bringing  amongst  other  charges  againsi 
them  that  they  were  French  spii'.s.  The  Floren- 
tines do  not  seem  to  have  been  eiiually  odiou.^, 
but  the  failure  of  the  great  tirm  of  the  Hardi  in 
13-1."),  cliieily  through  its  English  engagements, 
obliged  Edward  to  seek  assistance  elsewhere ;  and 
he  transferred  the  i)rivilege  of  lending  to  the 
crown  to  the  merchants  of  the  rising  llause 
Towns." — C.  II.  Pearson,  Knfi.  llixt.  in  the  Four- 
ticiith  ('ciitiiri/,  ch.  9.  —  "We  may  trace  tliedestruc- 
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liccMiiso  tlio  monks  and  nuns  had  <li('(1.  mul  none 
liad  liccn  I'oiinil  Id  swi>])ly  tlu'ir  jilaccs.  .  .  .  To 
the  ])ovcrty  of  the  country  and  tlic  conscinicnt 
inability  of  tlic  nation  to  maintain  tlie  costly 
wars  of  Edwaul  III.,  arc  ullrilintcd  the  enact- 
ments of  sninptuary  laws,  whiih  were  ])assed 
because  men  who  spent  inncli  on  their  tabic  and 
dress  were  unable  'to  liel])  their  lie;;e  lord' in 
the  battle  lield."— "W,  Denton,  J'Jiig.  in  the  15th 
Coit'in/,  inf..  pt.  2. 

A.  D.  1348-1349. — The  Black  Death  and  its 
effects. — "The  i)la!:ue  of  l^-l!)  .  .  .  produced 
ii\  every  coimtry  some  marked  social  changes. 
.  .  .  In  Knirland  the  ell'ects  of  the  i)la!rue  are 
historically  jirominent  chieily  among  the  lower 
cla.sses  of  societ}'.  The  jjopulation  was  dimin- 
ished to  an  extent  to  which  it  is  imjiossible  now 
even  to  api>n)ximate,  but  which  bewildered  and 
ajjpalled  the  writers  of  the  time;  whole  districts 
were  thrown  out  of  cnltivation,  whok-  parishes 
depopulated,  the  luunber  of  labourers  was  .so 
nuieli  diminished  that  on  the  one  hand  the  surviv- 
ors demanded  an  extravairant  rate  of  wages,  and 
even  combined  to  enforce  it,  whilst  on  the  other 
liniid  the  landowners  hud  to  re.sort  to  cver^-  anti- 
(]uated  claim  of  service  to  get  their  estates  culti- 
vated at  nil;  the  whole  system  of  farming  was 
changed  in  consequence,  the  great  landlonls  and 
the  monastic  corporations  ceased  to  manage  their 
estates  by  farming  stewards,  and  after  a  short 
interval,  during  which  the  lands  with  the  stock 
on  tliein  were  let  to  the  cultivator  on  short  leases, 
the  modern  system  of  letting  was  introdiiced, 
and  the  permanent  distinction  between  the  farmer 
.  and  the  labourer  established. " — W.  Stubbs,  C<>ii8t. 
Hist,  of  Eiiff.,  cJi.  IG.  nect.  SoO.— "On  the  lirst  of 
August  1348  the  disease  appeared  in  the  seajiort 
towns  of  Dorsetshire,  and  travelled  slowly  west- 
wards and  northwards,  through  Devonshire  and 
Somersetshire  to  Bristol.  In  order,  if  jiossible, 
to  arrest  its  i)rogress,  all  intercourse  with  the 
citizens  of  Bristol  was  prohibited  by  the  authori- 
ties of  the  county  of  Gloucester.  These  pre- 
cautions were  liowevcr  taken  in  vain ;  the  Plague 
continued  to  O.xford,  and,  travelling  slowly  in 
the  same  measvn-ed  way,  reached  London  by  the 
lirst  of  November.  It  appeared  in  Norwich  on 
the  first  of  January,  and  thence  spread  north- 
wards. .  .  .  The  mortality  was  enormous.  Per- 
haps from  one-third  to  one-half  the  pojuilation 
fell  victims  to  the  disease.  Adam  of  Moiunouth 
says  that  only  a  tenth  of  the  population  survived. 
Similar  amplifications  are  found  in  all  the  chroni- 
clers. AVe  are  told  that  00,000  jiersons  jH'rished 
V  Norwich  between  Jaiuiaiy  and  July  1349.  No 
diHibt  Norwich  was  at  that  time  the'second  city 
in  the  kingdom,  l)»it  the  niunber  is  impossible. 
...  It  is  stated  ihat  in  England  the  weight  of 
the  calamity  fell  on  the  poor,  and  that  the  higher 
classes  were  less  severely  allected.  But  Edward's 
daugliter  Joan  fell  a  victim  to  it  and  tlnee  arch- 
bishops of  Canterburj'  perished  in  the  same  year. 
.  .  .  All  contemporary  writers  inform  us  that  the 
inunediate  consequence  of  the  Plague  was  a 
dearth  of  labotu-,  and  excessive  enhancement  of 
wages,  and  thereupon  a  serious  loss  to  the  land- 
owners. To  meet  this  scarcity  the  king  issued  a 
proclamation  directed  to  the  sheriffs  of  tlie  several 
comities,  which  forl-ad  the  j)ayment  of  'ligher 
than  the  customary  wages,  under  the  nciialtiesof 
amercement.  But  the  king's  mniniate  was  every 
where  disobeyed.  .  .  .  Many  of  the  labotirers 
were  thrown  into  prison;  maiy  to  uvoid  punish- 
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ment  fled  to  the  forests,  but  were  occasionally 
captured  and  lined  ;  and  all  were  (Dustraine  d  to 
disavow  under  oath  tiiat  they  would  take  higliir 
than  customary  wages  for  the  future." — .1.  V).  T. 
Hoiiers,  I/i.st.  cf  Ayricultiive  nud  Pnci'S  in  Eng., 
r.  i,ch.  1.-). 

Also  i.n:  F.  A.  (iasijuct,  'J'/k-  (Ireat  Pcntilnire. 
— W.  Longman,  Hdimnl  J 1 1.,  r.  1,  <•//.  l(i.— A. 
Jessop,  'J'/ie  Voiiiiiii  "f  the  Eiiur.'i,  dr.,  ch.  A-h 

A.  D.  1350-1400.— Chaucer  r\nd  his  relations 
to  English  language  and  li;  iture. — "  At  the 
time  when  the  contliet  betwctn  church  and  state 
was  most  violent,  and  wiieii  AVyelif  was  begin- 
ning to  draw  upon  himself  the  eyes  of  jiatriots, 
there  was  considerable  talk  at  the  English  court 
about  a  young  man  named  Geoffrey  Chaucer, 
who  belonged  to  the  king's  household,  and  who 
liiMh  by  his  jxTsonality  and  his  connections  en- 
■joyed  tlie  favor  of  the  royal  family.  .  .  .  On 
many  occasions,  even  thus  early,  lie  had  ap- 
])eared  as  a  miracle  of  learning  to  those;  about 
liim — he  read  Latin  as  easily  as  Frencli ;  he 
spoke  a  more;  select  English  than  others;  and 
it  was  known  that  he  had  composed,  or,  as  the 
cxjire.ssion  then  was, 'madr.' many  beautiful  ICng- 
lish  verses.  The  yoting  jioet  lielonged  to  a  well- 
to-do  middle-class  family  who  Iiad  many  far- 
reaching  comiections,  and  even  some  intluence 
with  the  court.  .  .  .  Even  as  a  boy  he  maj- have 
heard  his  fathei',  John  Chaucer,  the  vintner  of 
Thames  Street,  London,  telling  of  thi;  marvelous 
vovage  he  liad  made  to  Antwerp  and  ('ologne  in 
the  brilliant  suite  of  Edward  III.  in  1338.  When 
a  youth  of  sixteen  or  seventeen,  Geoffrey  served 
as  a  page  or  sepiire  to  Elizabeth,  duchess  of 
Ulster,  lirst  wife  of  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  and 
daughter-in-law  of  the  king.  He  bore  arms 
when  about  ninetein  years  of  age,  and  went  to 
France  in  1359,  in  the  army  commanded  by 
l^dward  III.  .  .  .  This  cpoth  formed  a  sort  of 
'Indian  summer'  to  the  age  of  chiv.-ilry,  and  its 
spirit  fotuid  expression  in  great  deeds  of  war  as 
well  as  in  the  festivals  and  manners  of  the  coiu't. 
The  ideal  wliicli  men  strove  to  realize  did  not 
(|uite  correspond  to  the  si)irit  of  the  former  age. 
On  the  whole,  j>eople  had  l)ecome  more  worldly 
and  practical,  and  were  generally  anxious  to 
lirotect  the;  real  interests  of  life  from  the  un- 
warranted interference  of  romantic  aspiiations. 
The  spirit  of  chivalry  no  longer  formeil  a  fiuida- 
mental  element,  but  only  an  ornament  of  life  — 
an  ornament,  indeed,  which  was  made  much  of, 
and  which  was  looked  upon  with  a  .sentiment 
l)artaking  of  enthusiasm.  ...  In  the  midst  of 
this  outside  world  of  motley  poni])  and  throbbing 
life  Geoffrey  could  oljserve  the  doings  of  high 
and  low  in  various  situations.  lie  was  early 
initiated  into  court  intrigues,  and  even  into  many 
political  secrets,  and  found  ojiportimities  of 
studying  the  human  tyj'.e  in  numerous  indi- 
viduals and  according  to  the  varieties  developed 
by  rank  in  life,  education,  age,  and  sex.  .  .  . 
Nothing  has  been  preserved  from  his  early  writ- 
ings. .  .  .  The  fact  is  very  remarkal)le  that  from 
llie  lirst,  or  at  least  from  a  very  early  i)eriod, 
Chaucer  wrote  in  the  English  language  —  how- 
ever natural  this  mav  .seem  to  sueceedintr  aires 
in  'The  Father  of  English  Poetry.'  The  court 
of  Eihvard  III.  favored  the  language  as  well  as 
the  litc'rature  of  France;  a  considerable  nmnlKT 
of  French  poets  and  'menestrels'  were  in  the 
service  and  pay  of  the  English  king.  Queen 
Philippa,  in  particular,  showing  herself  in  this  u 
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tnic  (lau^'htcr  of  lior  nativf  llainaiilt,  formed 
the  (ciitrr  of  ik  socifty  cultivaliiii:  tlic  P'rcnch 
liuii.Miaj.n'  and  poetry.'   Slio  hail  in  lur  personal 
wrvio-   Ii'an  Froissilrt.  one  of  the  iimst  eminent 
n-preseiitativesof  that  laiiLrnaire  and  poetry;  like 
lierself  Ik'  Ixlon.L'ed  to  one  of  the  most  northern 
districts  of   the    Fretieii  spealiin;,'   territory;    he 
liad  made  liiin^elf  a  ureaf  name,  as  a  prolific  and 
clever  writer  of  erotic  and  allejjoric   trilles,  he- 
fore  he  sketclied  out  in  his  famous  chronicle  the 
motlev colored,   vivid    |)iciure  of   that  eventful 
uge.     We  alMj  see  in  this  ])eriod  youni;  Kn^rlish- 
men  of  rank  and  educati(m  trying  their  llij;ht  on 
the    French    rarnassiis.  .   .  .  To   these   An,<,'lo- 
French  pods  tlicrc  lieionired  al.soa  Kentisliman  of 
nolple  family,  named  .John  Cower.     Thou.udi  .some 
tell  years  llie  senior  of  Chaucer,  he  liad  probably 
met"  him  about  this  time.     They  were  certainly 
afterwards  very  intimately  acquainted.     Gower 
.   .  .   had  re< civcd  a  very  carefid  education,  and 
loved  to  devote  the  time  he  could  spare  from  the 
niana.iiement  of  his    states  to  study  and  poetry. 
His  Icarnini,'  was  in  many  respects  irreater  than 
Cliiuicers.     Me  liad  studied  tla;  Latin  iioets  .so 
dili:;(ntly  \\v.:\  he  could  ea.sily  ex]iress  him.self  in 
tluir   lanirua:;!',   and   he   wa.s  eipially    .nood   at 
writiiiLC  Fn'iuh  verses,  which  were  able  to  jiass 
muster,  at  least  in  England.  .  .   .  IJut  Chaucer 
did  not   let  himself  be   led  astray  by  examples 
such  as  these.     It  is  jtossiiile  that  bo  would  have 
foimd  writing  in  French  no  easy  task,  even  if  ho 
had  attemptid  it.     At  any  rate  his  bourgeois 
origin,  and  the  seriousness  of  his  vocation  as 
|)oet,  threw  a  determining  weight  into  the  scale 
and  secured  his  lidelity  to  the  English  language 
with    a    commendable    consistency." — li.    Ten 
JJrink,   Ili'st.  of  KinjUxh  Litcmtuvc,  hk.  4,  ch.  4 
(r.  'i,  ]it.  1). — "English  was  not  taught  in  the 
schools,  but  French  only,  until  after  the  acces- 
sion of  Kichard  II.,  or  pnssilily  the  latter  years 
of  Edward  HI.,  and  Latin  was  always  studied 
through  the  French.     Up  to  this  ])eriod,  then,  as 
there   were  no  standards  of  liteniry  authority, 
and   iirobably  no  written  collections  of  estab- 
lished forms,  or  other  granunatieal  es.says,  the 
language  had  no  lixedness  or  luiiformity,  and 
hardly  deserved  to  Ik^  called  a  written  speech. 
.  .  .   Fr(/ni  this  Babylonish  confusion  of  speech, 
the  intluence  nn<l  example  of  Chaucer  did  more 
to  rescue  hi.s  native  tongue  than  any  other  single 
cause;  and  if  we  compare  liis  dialect  with  that 
of  any  writer  of  an  earlier  date,  we  shall  find 
that  in  compass,  flexibility,  exi)rcssivcness,  grace, 
and  all  the  higher  qiudities  of  poetical  diction, 
he  gave  it  at  once  the  utmost  perfection  which 
the  materials  at  his  hand  v,  ould  permit  of.     The 
English  writers  of  the  fourteenth  century  had  an 
advantage  which  was  altogether  peculiar  to  their 
age  and  coimtry.     At  airi)revious  periods,  the 
two  languages  liad  co-existed,  in  a  great    legree 
indeitendcntly  of  each  other,  with  little  tendency 
to  intermix;  but  in  the  earlii  .  part  of  that  cea- 
lury,  they  Ingan  to  coalesce,  and  this  process 
was  going  on  with  a  r.ipidity  that  thwatened  a 
jiredominance  of  ti;e  French'  if  not  a  total  ex- 
tin(tvin  of  the  S.ixon  element.  .   .   .  AVhen  the 
national  spirit  was  aroused,  and  impelled  to  the 
creation  of  a  national  literature,  the  poet  or  prose 
writer,  in  selecting  his  diction,  had  almost  tv-'> 
whole  vocabularies  before  him.     That  the  svnlax 
should  1h'  English,  national  feelini;  ilemanded; 
but   French  was  so  faudliar  and  habitual  to  all 
who  were  able  to  n-ad,  that  probably  the  scholar- 


ship of  the  day  would  scarcely  liavc  been  able  tr> 
determine,  with  respect  to  a  large  proportion  of 
the  words  in  common  use,  from  which  of  the 
two  great  wells  of  speech  they  had  proceeded. 
Ilappily,  a  great  arbiter  arose  ai  the  critical  mo- 
ment of  severance  of  the  two  jieoples  and  dia- 
lects, to  preside  over  the  division  of  the  common 
projierty,  and  to  determine  what  share  of  the 
contributions  of  ''mue  should  be  permanently 
aimexed  to  the  '  ic  inheritance  of  English- 

men. Chaucer.  iot  introduce  into  the  Eng- 
lish language  words  which  it  had  rejected  asaliens 
before,  but  out  of  those  which  had  been  already 
received,  ho  invested  tue  better  portion  with  the 
rights  of  citizenship,  and  stamped  them  with 
tlie  mint-mark  of  Engli.sh  coinage.  In  this  way, 
lie  formed  a  vocabulary,  which,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, the  taste  and"  opinion  of  succeeding 
generations  has  ajiproved;  and  a  literary  diction 
was  thus  established,  which,  in  all  the  qualities 
re(iuired  for  the  ])oetic  art,  had  at  that  time  no 
su])erior  in  the  languages  of  modern  Europe. 
The  soundness  of  Chaucer's  judgment,  the  nicety 
of  his  philological  appreciation,  and  the  delicacy 
of  his  sense  of  adaptation  to  the  actual  wants  of 
the  English  people,  are  sutlicientlj'  i)roved  by 
the  fact  that,  of  the  Romance  words  f(mnd  in  his 
writings,  notnuich  above  one  hundred  have  been 
sulTered  to  become  obsolete,  while  a  nmch  larger 
number  of  Anglo-Saxon  words  employed  by 
him  have  passed  altogether  out  of  use.  ...  In 
the  three  centuries  which  elapsed  between  the 
Con(iue.-t  and  the  noon-tide  of  Chaucer's  life,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  dialect  of  re- 
ligion, of  moral  and  intellectual  discourse,  and  of 
taste,  had  become  utterly  obsolete,  and  unknown. 
The  place  of  the  lost  words  had  been  partly  sup- 
plied by  the  importation  of  Continental  terms; 
but  the  new  words  came  without  the  organic 
])ower  of  composition  and  derivation  which  be- 
longed to  those  they  had  supplanted.  Conse- 
quently, they  were  incapable  of  those  modifica- 
tions of  fonn  and  extensions  of  meainng  which 
the  Anglo-Sa.xon  roots  cotdd  so  easily  assume, 
and  which  fitted  them  for  the  expression  of  the 
new  shades  of  thought  and  of  sentiment  born  of 
every  hour  in  a  mind  and  an  age  like  those  of 
Chaucer." — G.  P.  Marsh,  Origin  and  Hist,  of  the 
En(j.  I.dnr].,  led.  9. 

Also  in  :  T.  It.  Lounsbury,  Studiex  in  Chaucer. 
—A.  W.  Ward,  Chaucer.— W.  Godwin,  Life  of 
Geoffrey  Cha  ucer. 

A.  D.  1360-1414.— The  Lollards.—"  The  Lol- 
lards were  the  earliest  'Protestants'  of  England. 
They  were  the  followers  of  John  Wyclif,  but  be- 
fore his  time  the  nickname  of  LoUanl  had  been 
known  on  the  continent.  A  little  brotherhood  of 
pious  pco]ile  had  sprung  up  in  Holland,  about 
the  year  1300,  who  lived  in  a  half-monastii'  fi^l  1 
and  devoted  themselves  to  helping  the  pour  i;i  i  ue 
burial  of  their  dead;  and,  from  the  low  chants 
they  sang  at  the  funerals  —  lollcn  being  the  old 
word  for  such  singing — they  were  called  Lol- 
lards. Till-  priests  and  friars  hated  them  and 
accused  them  of  heresy,  and  a  AValter  Lollard, 
probably  one  of  them,  was  burnt  in  1323  at  Co- 
logne as  a  heretic,  and  gradualh'  the  name  became 
a  nickname  for  such  people.  So  when  AVyclif's 
'  simple  jiriests '  were  jireaching  the  new  doctrines, 
the  name  already  familiar  in  Holland  and  Ger- 
many, was  given  to  them,  and  gradually  became 
the  name  for  tha*;  wiiolc  movement  of  religious 
reformation  w  hich  grew  up  from  the  seed  Wyclif 
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sowed." — B.  ITcrfonl,  SCori/oflidifjion  in  Eng.,ch. 
16. — "A  turning  point  arrivt'd  in  thf  liisturyof 
the  reforming  party  at  tlic  ufcession  (>f  the  Ikui.sc 
of  Lancaster.  King  Henry  the  i^'ourth  w.is  nut 
only  a  devoted  son  of  the  C'iinrcji.  hut  lie  owed 
his'suecess  in  no  slight  measure  to  the  assistance 
of  the  Churchmen,  and  ahove  all  to  thatof  Arch- 
Itishop  Arundel.  It  was  felt  that  the  new  dy- 
nasty and  the  hierarchy  stoud  or  f<'ll  together. 
A  mi.xture  of  religious  and  political  motives 
led  to  the  passing  of  the  well-known  statute 
'  l)e  luerctico  comhureiulo'  in  1  tOl  and  thencefor- 
ward Lollardj'  was  a  cai)ital  olfence." — li.  L. 
Poole,  Wi/dijf'cdiid  Moreiih'ntKfDr  Ilifunii.  ch.  8. — 
"The  abortive  insurrection  of  the  Lollards  at  the 
conunenceinent  of  Henry  V.'s  reign,  under  the 
leadership  of  Sir  John  Oldcastlc,  had  the  effect 
of  adding  to  the  ju-nal  laws  already  in  existence 
against  the  sect."  This  gave  to  Lollanlya  politital 
character  and  made  (hi'  Lollar<ls  enemies  against 
the  State,  as  is  evident  from  the  king's  [)roelama- 
tion  in  which  it  was  asserted  "that  the  insurgents 
intended  to  '  destroy  him,  his  brothers  and  several 
of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  lords,  to  conliscate 
the  possessions  of  the  Church,  to  secularize  the 
religious  orders,  to  divide  tiie  re.ilm  into  confed- 
erate districts,  and  to  appoint  Sir  .lolm  Old- 
castle  president  of  the  conunonwealth.'" — T.  P. 
Tasweil-Langmead,  Kinj.  ('"hkI.  lliM.  {Ath  al.), 
ch.  11.  —  "The  early  life  of  WyclilTc  is  olxscure. 
.  .  .  He  emerges  into  distinct  notice  in  i;5(50, 
ten  j'eiirs  subsequent  to  the  i)assing  of  the  lirst 
Statute  of  l*rovisors,  having  then  ac(piired  a 
great  Oxford  reputation  as  a  lecturer  in  divinity. 
.  .  .  He  was  a  man  of  most  simide  life;  aus- 
tere in  appearance,  with  bare  feet  and  russet 
mantle.  As  a  soldier  of  Christ,  he  saw  in  his 
Great  JIaster  and  his  Apostles  the  patterns  whom 
he  was  bound  to  imitate.  J5y  the  contagion  of 
example  he  gathered  about  him  other  men  who 
thought  as  he  did;  and  gradually,  under  his  cap- 
taincy, these  '  i)oor  priests  '  as  they  were  called 
—  vowed  to  poverty  because  Christ  was  poor  — 
vowed  to  accept  no  benelice  .  .  .  spread  out  over 
the  country  as  an  army  of  missionaries,  to  preach 
the  faith  which  they  found  in  the  Bible  —  to 
I)reach,  not  of  relics  and  of  indidgences,  but  of 
repentance  and  of  the  graco  of  God.  They  car- 
ried with  them  copies  of  the  Bible  which  Wyclilfe 
had  translated,  .  .  .  and  they  refused  to  reccgnize 
the  authority  of  the  bishops,  or  their  right  to 
silence  them.  If  this  had  been  all,  and  jierhaps 
if  Edward  III.  had  been  succeeded  by  a  prince 
less  miserably  incapable  than  his  grandson  Ilich- 
ard,  Wyclilfc  might  have  made  good  his  ground ; 
the  movement  of  the  parliament  against  the  pope 
niigiit  have  united  in  a  common  stream  with  the 
spiritual  move  against  the  church  at  home,  anil 
the  Reformation  liave  been  antedated  by  a  cen- 
tury. He  was  sununoned  to  answer  for  him.self 
before  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1377. 
He  appt'ared  in  court  supported  ,>y  the  presence 
of  .John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  the  eldest 
of  Edward's  surviving  sons,  and  the  authorities 
were  luiable  to  strike  him  behind  so  powerful  a 
shield.  But  the  'poor  ]}riests'  h;id  other  doc- 
trines. .  .  .  His  [Wycliffe's]  theory  of  property, 
and  his  study  of  the  character  of  Christ,  had  led 
him  to  the  near  contincs  of  Anabaptism."  The 
rebellion  of  Wat  Tyler,  which  occurred  in  13H1, 
cast  odium  upon  all  such  opinions.  "  So  long  as 
AVyclitfe  lived,  his  own  lofty  character  was  a 
guuniutee  for  the  coniluct  of  his  immediate  dis- 


ciples; and  although  liis  favour  had  far  declined, 
a  party  in  the  state  remained  attached  to  him, 
with  sutHcient  intluenee  to  prevent  the  adoption 
of  extreme  measures  against  the  '  jioor  priests.' 
.  .  .  They  were  left  unmolested  for  the  next 
tw(  nty  j'cars.  .  .  .  On  the  settlement  of  the  coun- 
trv  ;uider  Henry  IV.  they  fell  tuider  the  general 
ban  which  struck  down  ail  jiarties  who  had  shared 
in  the  late  disturbances." — .J.  A.  Fronde,  JIi.st. 
of  Eiifi.,  rh.  6. — "  Wycliffe's  translation  of  the 
Bible  itself  created  a  new  era,  and  gave  birth  to 
what  may  be  .said  never  to  have  existed  till  then 
—  a  poi)ular  theology.  .  .  .  It  is  dillicult  in  our 
day  to  imagine  the  impression  sucii  a  I)ook  must 
have  produced  in  an  age  which  had  scarcely  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  pojtular  literature,  and  which 
hi'd  been  accustomed  to  regard  the  Scripttires  as 
the  special  property  of  the  learned.  It  was  wel- 
comed with  an  enthusiasm  which  could  not  be 
restrained,  and  read  with  avidity  both  by  jiriests 
and  laymen.  .  .  .  The  homely  wisdom,  blended 
\s'it!i  eternal  truth,  which  has  long  since  enriched 
our  vernacular  speech  with  a  multitude  of  jjtov- 
erbs,  could  not  thenceforth  be  restrained  in  its 
circulation  by  mere  pious  awe  or  time-honoured 
prejinlice.  Divinity  was  discussed  in  ale-houses. 
Popular  preachers  made  war  upon  old  iirejudiccs, 
and  did  nuich  to  shock  that  sense  of  reverence 
which  belonged  to  an  earlier  generation.  A  new 
school  had  arisen  with  a  theology  of  its  own,  warn- 
ing the  peoi)le  against  the  delusive  preaching  of 
the  friars,  and  asserting  loudly  its  own  claims  to 
be  true  and  evangelical,  on  the  ground  that  it 
possessed  the  gosjjcl  in  the  Englisli  tongue.  Ap- 
pealing to  such  an  authority  in  their  favour,  the 
eloquence  of  the  new  teachers  made  a  marvellous 
impression.  Their  followers  increased  with  ex- 
traordinary rapidity.  By  the  estimate  of  an  op- 
ponent they  soon  tiumbered  half  the  population, 
and  you  could  hardly  see  two  persons  in  the  street 
but  one  of  them  was  a  Wyclillite.  .  .  .  They 
were  supported  by  the  jiowerf  ul  intluenee  of  John 
of  Gaunt,  who  shielded  not  only  AVyclitTe  him- 
self, but  even  the  most  violent  of  the  fanatics. 
And,  certainly,  whatever  nught  have  been  Wy- 
cliffe's own  view,  doctrines  were  promulgated  by 
his  reputed  followers  that  were  distinctly  sub- 
versive of  authority.  John  Ball  fomented  the  in- 
surrection of  Wat  Tyler,  by  preaching  the  natural 
equality  of  men.  .  .  .  But  the  popularity  of  Lol- 
larlly  was  short-lived.  The  extravagance  to 
which  ^t  led  soon  alienated  the  sympathies  of  the 
people,  and  the  sci^t  fell  off  in  numbers  almost  as 
rapidly  as  it  had  risen." — J.  Gairdner,  Studies  in 
Hiif/.  J IiKt..  1-2. — "  Wydif  .  .  .  was  not  without 
innnerous  followers,  and  the  Lollardism  which 
sprang  out  of  his  teaching  was  a  living  force  in 
England  for  some  time  to  come.  But  it  was  weak 
through  its  connection  with  subversive  social  doc- 
trines. He  hii..self  stood  aloof  from  siu-h  doc- 
tiines,  but  he  coidd  not  prevent  his  followers 
from  mingling  in  the  social  fray.  It  was  perhaps 
their  merit  that  tiiey  did  so.  The  established  con- 
stitutional order  was  but  another  name  for  op- 
])ression  and  wrong  to  the  lower  cla-sses.  But  as 
yet  the  lower  classes  were  not  sulHciently  ad- 
vanced in  niond  and  political  training  to  make  it 
safe  to  entrust  them  with  the  task  of  righting 
their  own  wrongs  as  they  would  have  atti'nipteil 
to  right  them  if  they  had  gained  the  mastery.  It 
had  nevertheless  become  impossible  to  leave  the 
peasants  to  be  ouvc  more  goaded  by  suffering  into 
rebellion.     The  attempt,  if  ithadbeen  made,  to 
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cnforre  n1)Sf)lnl<>  liilmur  rents  was  liuilly  al)!iii- 
(loiii  il,  siikI  i;racliially  diirintr  tlic  iicxi  (cnliiry  tlii' 
mass  of  till-  vill-iii^  passed  iiiti)  tlie  juisilidii  of 
freemen.  For  the  inonu'iil.  iinliles  and  jjrelates, 
landowners  an<l  eler;:y,  lian<leil  ii;eniselves  to- 
gether to  fr)rni  on(  irreat  parly  of  resistance.  'J'lie 
cliureli  came  to  lie  lint  an  outwork  of  tlie  l)aron- 
Hire." — s.  H.  (Jardineraiid.I.  iJ.  Midlinuer,  Iiiti",l. 
til  the  Stnili/of  Ki,f/.  Jliyt.,  /it.  J,  r/i.  T),  mrt.  14-1. I. 

Also  in:  J..  Serireant.  ./"///)  Wiiflif- — <•■  Lecli- 
ler,  .A'////  Wiflif  iiiul hi"  l-'iiiiUfh  /'/•((•'//*(/••■(.— See, 
also,  IJoiiKMrv;  A.  D.  Ml»."i-1 11").  and  IJcrniNKs. 

A.  D.  1377.— Accession  of  King  Richard  II. 

A.  D.  1377-1399.— The  character  and  reign 
of  Richard  II.--'  IJiiliard  II.  was  a  far  siii)erioi- 
man  to  many  of  the  weaker  kinirs  of  Entdand ; 
Ixii  lieinj:  self-willed  and  unwarlike,  lie  was  un- 
(itt*d  for  the  work  whi(li  the  times  reiiuired. 
Vet,  on  II  closer  inspection  than  the  traditional 
view  of  the  reijrn  has  j;enerally  eneonraired,  we 
cannot  bnt  oliservc  that  tlie  liner  inialities  which 
came  ont  in  certain  eri.>e.s  of  his  iei;;ii  appear 
to  have  freiinenlly  inliiuiiced  his  conduct:  we 
know  that  he  was  not  an  inuiiond  man,  that  he 
was  an  excellent  husliand  to  an  excellent  wife, 
and  that  he  Inid  devotecl  friends,  willinir  to  lay 
tjown  their  lives  for  him  when  there  was  nothing 
whatever  left  for  them  to  ^'ain,  .  .  .  IJicIiard, 
who  had  lieen  brought  up  in  the  i)urple  (juite  as 
nuiih  as  Edward  11..  was  Ivcjit  und'T  restraint 
by  his  uncles,  and  not  being  jinlieiously  guided 
ill  the  arts  of  government,  fell,  like  his  proto- 
type, into  tlie  hand.<  of  favourites.  Ills  brilliant 
behaviour  in  the  insurrection  of  V^'t*^\  indicated 
nuich  more  than  mere  jiossession  of  the  Plantage- 
net  courage  anil  presence  of  mind.  He  showed 
a  real  .symiiathy  with  the  villeins  who  had  un- 
deiiiabli' grievances.  .  ,  ,  His  instincts  were  un- 
doubtedly for  freedom  and  fortriveiiess,  and  there 
is  no  proof,  nor  even  )irotiabiliiy,  that  he  in- 
tended to  Use  the  villeins  against  his  enemies. 
His  early  and  happy  marriage  with  Anno  of 
I^ohcTnia  ought,  one  might  think,  to  have  siived 
him  from  the  vice  of  favouritism;  but  lie  was  at 
least  more  fortunate  than  Edward  ii.  in  not  being 
cast  underthe  spell  of  aCiaveston.  ^Vhen  weeon- 
sider  the  elTect  <d'  such  u  galling  government  as 
that  of  his  tinele  (Jloucester, and  liiscousin  Derby, 
afterwards  Henry  I\'..  who  seems  to  have  been 
jiushing  Gloucester  on  from  the  tirst,  we  can 
hardly  be  surprised  that  he  should  reipiire  .some 
friend  to  lean  upon.  The  ri'ign  is,  in  short,  from 
one.  and  ])erhai)s  the  truest,  ))oint  of  view,  a  long 
duel  between  tlie  son  of  the  Hlack  Prince  and  the 
son  of  .lohnof  (Jaunt.  Oneor  other  of  them  nuist 
inevitably  perish.  A  handsome  and  cultivated 
ytmth.  who  showed  himself  at  fifteen  every  inch 
a  king,  who  was  married  at  si.xteen,  and  led  his 
own  army  to  Scotland  at  eighteen  recjuired  n 
dilVerent  treatment  from  that  which  he  received. 
He  was  u  man,  and  .should  have  been  dealt  with 
as  such.  His  laxish  and  reprehensible  grants  to 
Ills  favourites  were  made  the  excuse  for  Glou- 
cester's viohnt  interference  in  1;}S6,  but  there  is 
goiHl  ground  for  believing  that  the  movement 
was  encouraged  by  the  anti-Wiclillite  party, 
which  had  taken  alarm  at  th.' symi)athy  with  the 
Ueformers  shown  at  this  time  by  Hichurd  and 
Anne.'  — M.  Hurrows,  toiniiHutarics  on  the  Jlin- 
toi'.V  "f  Kiit/ltiiiil,  Ilk:  2,  rh.  5. 

Also  in:  J.  R.  Green,  Hint,  of  the  Enqlish 
Pr,>i<l,;  hk:  4,  rli.  4  (r.  1).— C.  H.  Pearson,  /uiijlixl, 
Jlint.  in  the  IWi  i'eut'y,  rh.  10-12. 
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A.  D.  1381.— 'Wat  Tyler's  Rebellion.— •  In 

June  i:!^!  there  broke  out  in  England  the  for 
midable  insurreition  known  as  Wat  'I'yler's  He- 
bellion.  The  movement  seems  to  have  begun 
among  the  bondmen  of  Es.se.x  and  of  Kent;  but 
it  Spread  at  once  to  the  counties  of  Su.sse.x, 
llertford,  Cambridge,  Suffolk  and  Norfolk 
The  )iea.santry,  armed  with  bludgeons  and  rusty 
hW(  rds,  first  Occupied  the  loads  by  which  i)ii- 
griins  went  to  Canterbury,  and  made  every  one 
swear  that  he  would  be  true  to  king  Hichard 
and  not  atu'ci.t  a  king  named  .John.  This,  of 
course,  was  aimed  at  the  government  of  John  of 
(Jaunt  |Duke  of  Lancaster],  ...  to  whom  the 
))eo[)le  attributed  every  grievance  they  had  to 
complain  of.  The  iirincipal,  or  at  least  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  offence  arose  out  of  a  poll-tax 
which  had  been  voted  in  the  preceding  year." — 
J.  i.i;\'m\uvr,  Jloii.-<.s  <if  Jjiiiicitnttr  (I lid  Ynrk.ch.  2. 
— The  leaders  of  the  insurgents  were  A\'at  the 
Tyler,  who  had  been  a  soldier,  .lohn  Hall,  a  priest 
and  jireacher  of  democratic  and  .socialistic  doc- 
Irines,  and  (-ne  known  as  Jack  Straw.  They  made 
their  way  to  London,  "It  ought  to  have  been 
easy  to  kee])  them  out  of  the  city,  as  the  only 
approach  to  it  was  by  London  IJridge,  and  the 
mayor  and  <  iiief  citi/cns  iiroposed  to  defend  it. 
Ibit  the  f,oiiiloners  generally,  and  even  three  of 
the  aldermen,  were  well  inclined  to  the  rebels, 
and  declared  that  lliey  would  not  let  the  gates  bo 
shut  against  tlii'ir  friends  and  neighbours,  and 
would  kill  the  mayor  himself  if  he  attempted  to 
do  it.  So  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  June 
1:3,  the  insiirgi  iits  be.gan  to  stream  in  across  the 
bridge,  and  n''Xi  morning  inarched  their  whole 
body  acro.ss  the  river,  and  jiroceeded  at  once  to 
the  Savoy,  the  sjil-ndid  i)a]ac;;  of  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster.  Proclamation  was  made  that  any 
one  found  stealing  the  smallest  article  would  be 
belieade<l;  and  the  jilace  was  then  wrecked  and 
burned  with  all  the  formalities  of  a  solemn  act 
of  justiie.  (.told  and  silver  plate  was  shattcix'd 
with  battle-axes  and  thrown  into  the  Thames; 
rings  and  smaller  jewels  were  brayed  in  mortars; 
silk  and  embroidered  dresses  were  trampled  un- 
der feet  and  torn  u]>.  Then  the  Temple  was 
liurned  with  all  its  muniments.  The  poet  (iower 
was  among  the  lawyers  who  had  to  save  their 
lives  by  flight,  and  he  pas.se(l  several  nights  in 
'.\w.  woods  of  Essex,  covered  with  grass  and 
leaves  and  living  on  acorns.  Then  the  great 
house  of  the  IIosi)itallers  at  Clerkenwell  was  de- 
stroyed, taking  seven  days  to  burn."  The  young 
king  (Hichard  II.)  and  his  court  and  council  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  Tower.  The  iir  urgents  now 
threatened  to  .storm  their  .stronghoUl  if  the  king 
did  not  come  out  and  speak  to  them.  The  king 
consented  and  ai>pointed  a  rendezvous  at  ]\Iile 
End.  He  kejit  the  aiipointment  and  nuit  his 
turbulent  subjects  with  .so  much  courage  and 
tact  anil  so  many  iiromises,  that  he  persuaded  a 
great  number  10  disperse  to  their  homes.  But 
while  this  jiacilic  interview  took  place,  "Wat 
Tyler,  John  Ball,  and  some  400  of  their  followers 
burst  into  the  Tower,  determined  to  find  the 
archbishoj)  of  Canterbury  and  the  Lord  Treas- 
urer, Sir  Uobert  ([v  Hales,  who  were  the  most 
obnoxious  ministers.  ' '  So  great  was  the  generul 
consternation  that  the  soldiers  dared  not  raise  a 
hand  while  thesi'  rullians  searched  the  different 
rooms,  not  simring  even  the  king's  bedroom, 
running  sjiears  into  the  beds,  asked  the  king's 
mother  to  kiss  them,  and  played  insoleut  jokes 
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on  tlic  chief  olliccrs.  I'liliiipiiily  tlicv  were  not 
lonj^  in  linilinj^  the  iir(!ili'''li'i!',  wlio  liad  siiid 
mass  in  tiic  cimpd,  iiml  \v;i.-i  kntcliiii!;  at  llic  altar 
in  t'XiK'clatioii  of  lluir  ai)iiroacli."  The  Lord 
Treasurer  was  also  found,  and  tiotii  lie  and  tin; 
arehljislio|)  wen;  summarily  lidieaded  l)y  Ilie 
mob.  "  Murder  now  iHcamc  the  ord(  r  of  the 
(lay,  and  foreijrners  were  anionu:  tlu;  chief  vic- 
tiii'is;  thirteen  Fleniinirs  were  draui^ed  out  of 
one  church  and  i)eheaded,  seventeen  out  of 
another,  and  altoijelhcr  it  is  said  \W)  jM'ri^hed. 
Many  private  enmities  were  reveiii^ed  by  tlio 
London  ral)l)le  on  this  day."  On  the  next  da}-, 
.June  lo,  the  l<ing,  with  iin  arnietl  escort,  went  to 
the  camp  of  the  ins'.irirents,  at  Smithlield,  and 
opened  nei^otiations  with  Tyler,  offering  suc- 
cessively tiiree  forms  of  a  new  charter  of  jiopu- 
lar  rights  and  liberties,  all  of  whidi  were  re- 
jected. Finally,  Tyler  was  invited  to  a  jjcrsonal 
conference,  anil  there,  in  the  midst  of  tlie  liing's 
party,  on  some  provocation  or  pretendeil  provo- 
cation in  his  words  or  bearing,  the  popular 
leader  was  struck  from  his  horse  and  killed. 
King  Richard  Immediately  rode  out  before  the 
ranks  of  the  rebels,  while  tliey  were  still  dazed 
by  the  suddeimess  and  audacity  of  the  treacher- 
ous blow,  crying  "  I  will  be  your  leader;  follow 
me."  The  thoughtless  mob  followed  and  soon 
found  itself  surrounded  by  bodies  of  troops 
whose  courage  had  revived.  The  king  now 
commanded  tlu;  trembling  peasants  "to  fall  on 
their  knees,  cut  the  strings  of  their  bows,  and 
leave  the  city  and  its  neiglibourhood,  under  pain 
of  death,  i)efor(i  nightfall.  This  command  was 
instantly  obeyed."  Meantime  and  afterwards 
there  were  many  lesser  risings  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  all  of  whicli  were  suppressed, 
with  such  rigorous  prosecutions  in  the  courts 
that  1, ")()()  persons  are  said  to  have  suffered 
judicially. — C.  IL  Pearson,  Kii'j.  llixt.  in  the 
Fourteenth  Century,  ch.  10.— The  Wat  Tyler  in- 
surrection proved  disastrous  in  its  effect  on  the 
work  of  Church  reform  which  Wyclif  was  then 
pursuing.  "Not  only  was  the  jxiwer  of  the 
Lancastrian  party,  on  which  Wyclif  had  re- 
lied, for  tlie  moment  aimihilated,  but  the  <(Uarrel 
between  tlie  Haronage  and  Church,  on  which  his 
action  had  hitherto  been  grounded,  w-as  hushed 
in  the  presence  of  a  common  danger.  .Aiiich  of 
the  odium  of  tlu^  outl)re;dv,  too,  fell  on  the  Re- 
former  lohn  Rail,  who  hail  figured  in  the 

front  rank  of  the  revolt,  was  claimed  as  one  of 
hisadheri'uts.  .  .  .  AVhatever  belief  such  charges 
migiit  gain,  it  is  certain  that  from  this  moment 
all  plans  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Church 
were  confounded  in  the  general  odium  which  at- 
tached to  the  projects  of  the  socialist  peasant 
leaders." — J.  R.  Green,  Sh'irt  llixt.  nf  the  En;/. 
Peojile,  eh.  ."»,  s(et.  ',]. — "  When  Rarlianient  as- 
sembled it  jiroved  itself  as  hostile  as  the  crown 
to  the  conceding  any  of  the  demands  of  the 
people;  both  were  faithful  to  all  the  records  of 
history  in  similar  cases;  they  would  have  belied 
all  experience  if,  being  victorious,  they  hail  con- 
sented to  tlie  least  concession  to  the  vantiuished. 
The  upper  cla.sses  repudiated  the  recognition  of 
the  rights  of  the  po<n'  to  a  degree,  which  in  our 
time  would  be  considered  sheer  insanity.  The 
king  had  annulled,  by  proclamation  to  the  slier- 
ill's,  the  charters  of  manumission  which  he  had 
grat  ted  to  the  insurgents,  and  this  revocation 
was  warmly  approved  by  ixith  Lords  and  Com- 
luous,  who,  not  satisfied  with  saying  that  such 


enfranchisement  could  not  be  made  withotit  their 
consent,  added,  that  they  would  iievi  r  give  iliat 
consent,  even  to  «ave  themselves  from  perisldng 
altogether  in  one  day.  There  was.  it  is  true,  a 
vague  rumour  ai)out  the  pidpriety  and  wisdom 
of  abolisidng  villanage;  iiut  the  notion  was 
scouted,  and  the  owners  <if  serfs  showed  that 
they  neither  doubted  tiie  rigiit  by  wliich  they 
held  their  fellow-creatures  in  a  state  of  slavery, 
nor  would  hesitate  to  increase  the  severity  of  the 
laws  affecting  them.  They  now  passed  a  law 
by  whiih  "all  riots  and  rumours,  and  other  such 
things  were  turned  into  high  treason ';  this  law 
was  most  vaguely  I'xpressed.  and  would  proi)!i- 
bly  involve  tliose  who  made  it  in  inextricable 
diiliculties.  It  was  self-appari'iit,  tliat  this  I'ar- 
liament  acted  under  the  im])ulses  of  ]Kinic,  and 
of  revenge  for  recent  injuries.  ...  It  might  be 
said  that  the  citizens  of  tlie  municipalities  wrote 
their  charter'-,  of  enfranchisement  with  flu!  very 
blood  of  their  lonls  and  bislio])s;  yet,  during 
the  worst  days  of  ojipression,  the  "serfs  of  tlu; 
cities  had  never  suffered  the  cruel  excesses  of 
tyranny  endured  by  the  country  iieoph;  till  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  And,  neverthe- 
less, the  long  struggles  of  the  townsliips,  despite 
the  bloodshed  and  cruelties  of  the  citizens,  are 
ever  considered  and  narrated  as  glorious  revolu- 
tions, wliilst  tlie  brief  efforts  of  the  jicasants  for 
vengeance,  which  were  drowned  in  their  own 
blood,  have  remained  as  a  stigma  flung  in  the 
face  of  the  country  i)opulations  whenever  they 
utter  a  word  claiming  some  amelioration  in  their 
condition.  Wlu'nie  the  injustice?  The  bour- 
geoisie was  victorious  and  successful.  The 
rural  poinilatious  were  vaiuiuished  and  trami)leil 
upon.  The  bourgeoisie,  therefore,  has  had  its 
poets,  historians,  and  flatterers,  whilst  the  poor 
peasant,  rude,  untutored,  and  ignorant,  never 
had  a  lyre  nor  a  voice  to  bewail  his  lamentable 
.sorrows  and  sulTerings." — Prof.  De  Verieour, 
Wot  Tii'er  (lli'ijid  Ifitit.  S>je.,  TritnMietion',  n.  s., 
V.  2). 

Ai.so  IX:  Cf.  Lechlcr,  John  Wielif,  eh.  9,  seet. 
3. — C.  Knight,  I'opnliir  Hist.  <>f  Enejlaml,  r.  2, 
eh.  1. 

A.  D.  1383.— The  Bishop  of  Norwich's  Cru- 
sade in  Flanders.     S(  e  Fi,am)i:us:  .V.  I).  i:;s:!. 

A.  D.  1388. — The  Merciless  or  Wonderful 
Parliament.    See  Paulia.ment,  Tiik  Wondkii- 

FlI,. 

A.  D.  1399. — Accession  of  King  Henry  IV. 
A.  D.    1399-1471. —  House    of  Lancaster. — 

This  name  is  given  in  English  history  to  the 
family  which  became  royal  in  the  person  of 
Henry  of  Rolingliroke,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  who 
deposed  his  eoiisin,  Rieliard  IL,  or  forced  him  to 
abdicate  tli(!  throne,  and  who  was  crowned  king 
(Henry  iV.),  Oct.  11,  i;m,witli  what  seemed  to  be 
till!  consent  of  the  nation.  He  not  only  claimed 
to  be  the  next  in  succession  to  Richard,  but  he  put 
forward  a  claim  of  des<'eiit  tlirough  his  niotlier, 
more  direct  than  Richard's  had  been,  from  Henry 
III.  "  In  jioint  of  fact  Henry  was  not  the  ne.xt 
in  succession.  His  father,  John  of  (iaunt  [or 
.lohn  of  Ghent,  in  which  city  lie  was  born],  was 
the  fourth  son  of  Edward  HI.,  and  there  were 
descendantsof  that  king's  third  son,  Lionel  Duke 
of  Clarence,  living.  ...  At  one  time  Richard 
himself  had  designated  as  his  successor  the  noble- 
man who  ri'ally  stood  next  to  him  in  the  line  of 
descent.  This  was  Roger  Mortimer,  Earl  of 
>'arch,  the  same  who  was  killed  by  the  rebels  in 
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Inldiiil.  Tliis  Hnjicr  hail  left  n  son  Edmund  to 
inlifiit  1ms  title,  liiil  Kdniund  was  n  mere  child, 
sind  the  inconvinifncc  of  anoihcr  niiiiorily  could 
not  have  1><  <ii  endured."— .1.  (Jairdner.  Jloiimii  of 
Jjiiirast.r  iii.il  )'<>,■/.;  r/i.  'J.— As  tor  Henry's  pre- 
tensions Ihronjrli  his  mother,  thev  were  founded 
upon  what  .Mr,  (Jairdner  calls  an  "idle  story," 
that  "the  eldest  son  of  Henry  III,  was  not  kinj; 
Edward,  lint  his  hrother  Kcjinund  Crouchback, 
Earl  of  Lancaster,  who  w.is  commonly  reputetl 
the  second  son;  and  that  this  Edmund  had  been 
j)ur|M>sely  set  aside  on  a(<ount  of  his  personal 
deformity.  The  j>lain  fact  of  the  matter  was 
that  Eilmund  Crouchhack  was  six  years  youni^er 
than  his  hrother  Kdward  I,  ;  and  that  his  sur- 
name Crouclitiack  had  not  the  smallest  nd'erenee 
to  personal  liefornnty,  hut  only  implied  that  he 
wore  the  cross  upon  his  hack  as  a  crusader,"  .Mr. 
ANylie  (ilixt.  "f  h'i>;/.  multr  J/ti<ri/  IV.,  r.  1,  rfi.  1) 
n  presents  that  this  latter  claim  was  p\it  forward 
under  the  advice  of  the  leadin,i;  jurists  of  the 
time,  to  ;:ive  the  iii)]iearancc  of  a  leiritimate  suc- 
C'ession;  whereas  Henry  took  his  leal  title  from 
the  will  and  as,sent  of  the  nation.  Henry  IV.  was 
succi'cded  hy  his  vi;rorous  son,  Henry  \'.  ami  he 
in  turn  by  ;<  feeble  ,son.  Henry  VI,.  dnrini:  whose 
rei;:n  Entrland  was  torn  by  intriirues  and  f^>c- 
tions,  endinjr  in  the  lamentable  civil  wars  known 
as  the  "  Wars  of  the  Uoses,"  the  deposition  of 
Henry  VI.  and  the  aci|uisiiion  of  the  throne  by 
the  "  House  of  York,"  in  the  persons  of  Edward 
1\'.  iind  Uidianl  III.  It  was  a  branch  of  the 
House  of  L.'uicaster  that  reappeared,  after  the 
death  of  Kiihard  HI,  in  the  royal  family  better 
known  as  the  'I'udors. 

A.  D.  1400-1436.— Relations  with  Scotland. 
See  S((»T1..\M):   .\.  I),   14(M)-U;iti. 

A.  D.  1402-1413.— Owen  Glendower's  Rebel- 
lion in  Wales.     See  Walks:  A.  I).  M0^'-14ia 

A.  D.  i403.~-Hotspurs  Rebellion. —  The  earl 
of  .Norihunilierlanil  and  his  son.  Henr\'  I'ercy, 
i'alled  "  Hotsjiur,"  had  jierformed  frreat  services 
for  Henry  IV.,  in  establishiuir  and  maintaining 
him  ujionthe  throne.  "At  the  outset  of  his  reign 
their  opposition  would  have  been  fatal  to  him; 
their  adhesion  ensured  his  victory.  He  had  re- 
warded them  with  territory  and  high  ollices  of 
trust,  and  they  had  by  faithful  services  ever 
since  increased  their  claims  to  gratitude  and  con- 
siileration,  .  .  ,  IJoth  father  and  son  were  high- 
Kjiiriled,  passionate,  suspi<ious  men,  who  enter- 
tained an  e.xalled  sense  of  their  ow  n  services  and 
could  not  endure  the  shadow  of  a  slight.  Up  to 
this  time  [early  in  14(i:?]  not  a  doid)t  had  been 
cast  on  their  lidelity.  NorthunduTland  was  still 
the  king's  chief  agent  in  Parliament,  his  most 
valueil  eonnnander  in  the  Held,  his  Mattathias. 
It  has  been  th()\ight  that  I  lots))ur's  grudire  against 
till'  king  began  with  the  notion  that  the  releasi> 
of  his  brother-in-law,  Ldnnnid  .Mortimer  [taken 
jirisoner,  the  year  before,  by  the  Wel.shj,  had 
l)een  neglected  by  the  king,  or  was  caused  by 
Henry's  claim  to  deal  with  the  jtri.soners  taken 
at  HomiMon;  the  (hfenders  of  the  IVrcies  al- 
leged that  they  had  been  deceived  by  Henry  in 
the  first  instance,  and  only  needed  "to  be  per- 
suaded that  Kichard  lived  in  order  to  desiTt  the 
king.  It  is  more  probatile  that  thev  suspected 
Henry's  friendship,  and  were  I'Xaspefati'd  bv  his 
i-ompidsory  ecimomies.  .  .  ,  Yet  Henry  .seems 
to  have  conceived  no  suspicion,  .  .  .  Northum- 
berland and  Hotspur  were  writinir  for  increased 
forces  [for  the  war  with  Scotland].  .  .  .  On  the 


lOth  of  July  Henry  had  reached  Northampton- 
shire on  his  way  iiorthwards;  on  the  17th  he 
heard  that  llotsjjur  with  his  iincle  the  earl  of 
Worcester  were  in  arms  in  Shropshire.  They 
raised  nf»  cry  of  jirivatc  wrongs,  but  proclaimed 
themselves  the  vindicators  of  national  right:  their 
object  was  to  correct  the  evils  of  the  adminis- 
tration, to  enforce  the  emidoyment  of  wise  coun- 
sellors, and  the  jirojur  expenditure  of  public 
mcmey.  .  .  .  The  report  ran  like  wildfire  tlirough 
the  west  that  Hichard  was  alive,  and  at  Chester. 
Hotspur's  army  m.se  to  14, (KM)  men,  and  not  sus- 
])ecting  the  strength  and  i)r(miptne.ss  of  the  king, 
lie  sat  down  with  his  uncle  and  his  i)ri.souer,  the 
earl  of  Douglas,  before  Shrewsbury.  Henry 
showed  himself  e(Hnd  to  the  need.  From  Burton- 
on-Trent,  where  on  July  17  he  summoned  the 
forces  (jf  the  shires  to  join  him,  he  inarched  into 
Shr()])shire,  and  olTered  to  parley  with  the  in- 
surgents. The  earl  of  Worcester  went  between 
the  camps,  but  Jie  was  either  an  impolitic  or  a 
treacherous  envoy,  and  the  negotiations  ended  in 
mutual  exasperation.  On  the  21.st  the  battle  of 
Shrewsbury  was  fought:  Hotspur  was  slain; 
Worcester' was  taken  and  beheaded  two  days 
after.  The  old  earl,  who  may  or  may  not  have 
been  cognizant  of  hi.-,  son's  intentions  from  tiie 
first,  was  now  marcbing  to  his  succour.  The 
earl  of  Westmoreland,  his  brother-in-law,  met 
him  and  drove  him  back  to  Warkwortb.  But  all 
danger  was  over.  On  the  11th  of  August  be 
met  the  king  at  York,  and  subnutted  to  him." 
—  W.  Stubbs,  Cannt.  JIM.  of  Eikj.,  ch.  18,  sect. 
632. 

Also  in:  J.  H.  "Wylle,  IIiKt.  of  Eng.  tinder 
Ihntji  IV.,  T.  1,  ch.  25. — W.  Shakespeare,  King 
Ileiivji  IV.,  jit.  1. 

A.  D.  1413. — Accession  of  King  Henry  V. 

A.  D.  1413-1422. — Parliamentary  gains  un- 
der Henry 'V. — "What  the  sword  had  won  the 
sword  should  keep,  said  Henry  V.  on  his  acces- 
sion; but  what  was  meant  by  the  saying  has  its 
conuuent  in  the  fact  that,  in  the  year  w  hicli  wit- 
nessed his  victory  at  Agincourt,  he  yielded  to  the 
House  of  Commons  the  most  liberal  measure  of 
legislation  which  until  then  it  had  obtained. 
Tlie  dazzling  splendour  of  Ins  conquests  in 
France  had  for  the  time  cast  into  the  shade  every 
doubt  or  (piestion  of  his  title,  but  the  very  ex- 
tent of  those  gains  ui)on  the  French  soil  estab- 
lished more  decisively  the  worse  than  uselessness 
of  such  acijuisiticms  to  the  English  throne.  The 
distinction  of  Henry's  reign  in  constitutional  his- 
tory will  always  be,  that  from  it  dates  that  power, 
indispensable  to  a  free  and  limited  monarchy, 
called  Privilege  of  Parliament;  the  shield  and 
buckler  inider  which  all  the  battles  of  liberty 
and  good  government  were  fought  in  the  after 
time.  Not  only  were  its  leading  safeguards  now 
obtained,  ])ut  at  once  so  lirmly  established,  that 
against  the  shock  of  incessant  resistance  in  later 
years  they  stood  perfectly  luunoved.  Of  the 
awful  right  of  imi)eachmeiit,  too,  the  .same  is  to 
be  said.  It  was  won  in  the  same  reign,  and  was 
never  afterwards  lost." — J.  Forster,  Ifixt.  and 
Ih'oi/.  Kmii//.'*.  r.  1 ,  ;).  207, 

A,  D.  1415-1422.— Conquests  of  Henry  'V.  in 
France.  See  Fij.vxce:  A".  D.  1415;  and  1417- 
1422, 

A.  D.  1422.— Accession  of  King  Henry  'VI. 

A.  D.  1431-1453.— Loss  of  English  conquests 
and  possessions  in  France.  See  Fuanck  :  A.  D. 
1431-145;},  and  AiiuiTAiNE:  A.  D.  1360-1453. 
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A.  D.  1450.— Cade's  Rebellion.— A  formidu- 
blc  rc'liellioii  Ih-oUimuii  in  Kent,  iiiiiJiT  tiic  leader- 
.siiip  of  oiK'JackCade.  A.  1).  ll.">0.  Overtaxation, 
the  bad  inaiiairemciit of  tlRM'ouneil,  tiie  extortion 
of  the  siil»ordinate  ollicers,  tl;(;  injustice  of  tiie 
king's  bench,  tiie  aljuse  of  the  ri;:lit  of  jiiirvey- 
jiHce,  tiio  "tMKiuestes"  and  amercements,  and  tlie 
illegitimate  control  of  elections  were  the  chief 
causes  of  llu!  rising  of  14.")(>.  "'I"he  rising  was 
mainly  political,  only  one  comiilainl  was  econom- 
ical, not  iV  single  one  was  religious.  AVe  lind 
not  a  single  demand  for  iww  legislation.  .  .  . 
Tlie  movement  was  by  no  means  of  a  di.stiuctly 
jjlebeian  ordisordcrly  character,  but  was  a  general 
and  organized  rising  of  the  jjeoph;  at  large.  It 
was  a  political  upheaval.  We  tind  no  trace  of 
.socialism  or  of  democracy.  .  .  .  Tlieconuuonsin 
1450  arose  against  Lancaster  and  in  favor  of  York. 
Their  rising  was  the  lirst  great  struggle  in  the 
Wars  of  the  Hoses." — Krielm,  Rmii'j  in  14r»0, 
Ch.  IV.,  VIL — Cade  and  his  rebels  took  pos- 
session of  London;  but  they  were  beaten  in  a 
battle  and  forced  to  quit  the  city.  Cade  an<l  some 
followers  continued  to  be  turbulent  and  so<jn 
afterwards  he  was  killed. — J.  (jiairdner,  Iluuncs  of 
Lancaster  and  York,  ch.  7,  »cct.  0. 

Also  in:  C  M.  Vonge,  Viuiiios from  Kikj.  Iliitt., 
8(Z  licricK,  c.  7. 

A.  D.  1455. — Demoralized  state  of  the  nation. 
— Effects  of  the  wars  in  France. — "  Tiie  wliole 
pit'turc  of  the  times  is  very  depressing  on  the 
moral  if  not  on  the  material  side.  There  are  few 
more  i)itiful  episodes  in  history  than  the  whole 
tale  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  the  most  unsellish 
and  well-intentioned  king  that  ever  sat  upon  the 
English  throne  —  a  man  of  whom  not  even  his 
enemies  and  oppressors  could  lind  an  evil  word 
to  say;  the  troubles  came,  as  they  confes.sed,  '  all 
because  of  his  i'al.se  lords,  and  never  of  him. '  We 
feel  that  there  must  have  been  something  wrong 
with  the  heart  of  a  nation  that  could  see  unmoved 
the  meek  i>nd  holy  king  torn  from  wife  and  child, 
sent  to  wander  in  disguise  up  and  down  the  king- 
dom for  which  he  had  done  his  poor  best,  and 
finally  doomed  to  pine  for  live  years  a  prisoner 
in  the  fortress  where  he  had  so  long  held  his  royal 
Court.  Nor  is  our  lirst  impression  concerning 
the  demoralisation  of  England  wrong.  Every 
line  that  \\v  read  bears  home  to  us  more  and  more 
the  fact  that  the  nation  had  lailen  on  evil  times. 
First  and  foremost  among  the  causes  of  its  moral 
deterioration  was  the  wretched  French  War.  a 
war  begun  in  the  pure  spirit  of  greeil  and  ambi- 
tion,—  there  was  not  even  the  jjoor  excuse  that 
had  existed  in  the  time  of  Edward  III. —  carried 
on  by  the  aid  of  honles  of  debauched  foreign 
mercenaries  .  .  .  and  persisted  in  long  after  it 
had  become  hopeless,  partly  from  niisplace<l  na- 
tional pride,  partly  because  of  the  personal  in- 
terests of  the  ruling  classes.  Thirty-live  years 
of  a  war  that  was  as  unjust  as  it  was  unfortunate 
had  both  soured  and  demoralised  the  nation.  .  .  . 
When  the  linal  catastrophe  came  and  the  fights 
of  Formigny  [orFourmigny]  andC'hatillon  [Cas- 
tillon]  ended  the  chapier  of  our  disasters,  the 
nation  l)egan  to  cast  about  for  a  scapegoat  on 
whom  to  lay  the  burden  of  its  failures.  .  .  .  At 
lirst  the  unfortunate  Sulfolk  and  Somerset  had 
the  responsibility  laid  upon  them.  A  little  later 
tlje  outcry  became  more  bold  and  fixed  upon  the 
Lancastrian  dynastj'  itself  as  being  to  J)lame  not 
only  for  disiister  abroad,  but  for  want  of  govern- 
ance at  home.     If  King  Henry  had  understood 


the  charge,  and  pos.ses."5<'d  the  wit  to  answer  it.  ho 
might  fairly  have  replied  that  his  sulijects  must 
lit  Jie  burden  upon  their  own  backs,  not  upon 
his.  The  war  had  been  weakly  conducted,  it  was 
true;  but  weakly  because  the  men  and  money  for 
it  were  grudged.  .  .  .  At  home,  the  bulwarks  of 
social  order  seenie<l  crumi)ling  away.  Private 
wars,  riot,  open  highway  robbery,  nuirdcr,  abduc- 
tion, armed  resistance  to  the  law,  prevailed  on  a 
scide  that  had  been  imknown  since  the  troublous 
tiniesof  Edward  11. —  we  might  almost  say  since 
the  evil  days  of  Stephen.  Hut  it  was  not  the 
Crown  alone  that  should  have  been  blamed  for 
the  state  of  the  realm.  The  nation  had  cho.sen  to 
impose  over-stringentconstitutional  checks  on  the 
kingly  power  before  it  was  ripe  for  self-govern- 
ment, and  the  Lancastrian  house  sat  on  the  throne 
because  it  had  agreed  to  submit  to  those  checks. 
If  the  result  of  the  experiment  was  disastrous, 
both  i)arties  to  the  contract  had  to  bear  their  share 
of  the  resi)onsibility.  Hut  a  nation  seldom  allows 
that  it  has  bi'cn  wrong;  a!id  Henry  of  Windsor 
had  to  serv(!  as  a  scapegoat  for  all  the  mis- 
fortunes of  the  realm,  because  Henry  of  Holing- 
broke  had  conunitted  his  descendants  to  the 
unha])py  compact  Want  of  a  strong  central 
government  was  undoubtedly  the  complaint  under 
which  England  was  labouring  in  the  middh^  of 
the  loth  ci'ntury,  and  all  the  grievances  against 
which  outcry  was  made  were  but  symptoms  of 
one  latent  disease.  .  .  .  All  these  public  troubles 
would  have  been  of  compiiratively  small  impor- 
tance if  the  heart  of  the  nation  had  been  sr.(uul. 
The  phenomenon  which  makes  the  time  so  de- 
liressing  is  the  terrible  decay  in  private  morals 
since  the  previous  century.  .  .  .  There  is  no  class 
or  caste  in  England  which  comes  well  orit  of  the 
serutin}'.  The  Church,  which  had  served  as  the 
conscience  of  the  nation  in  better  times,  had  be- 
come dead  to  spiritual  things.  It  no  longer  pro- 
duced either  men  of  saintly  life  orlearneil  theolo- 
gians or  patriotic  statesmen.  .  .  .  The  baronage 
of  England  had  often  been  unruly,  but  it  had 
never  before  developed  the  two  vices  w  liich  ilis- 
tinguished  it  in  the  times  of  the  Two  Hoses  —  a 
taste  for  indiscriminate  bloodshed  and  a  turn  for 
IKjlitical  a])0stacy.  .  .  .  Twenty  years  spent  in 
contact  with  French  factions,  and  in  command 
of  the  godless  mercenaries  who  formed  the  bulk 
of  the  English  armies,  had  taught  our  nobles 
lessons  of  cruelty  and  faithlessness  such  as  they 
had  not  before  imbibed.  .  .  .  The  knights  and 
S(iuires  showed  on  a  smaller  scale  all  the  vices  of 
the  nobility.  Instead  of  holding  together  and 
maintaining  a  united  loyalty  to  the  Crown,  they 
bound  themselves  by  solenui  .sealed  bondsand  the 
reception  of  '  liveries' each  to  the  baron  whom 
he  preferred.  This  fatal  system,  by  which  the 
smaller  landholder  agreed  on  behalf  of  him.self 
and  his  tenants  to  follow  his  greater  neighbour 
in  peace  and  war.  had  ruined  tlie  military  .system 
of  England,  ami  was  (juite  as  dangerous  as  the 
ancient  feudalism.  .  .  .  If  the  gjntrj' constituted 
themselves  the  voluntary  followers  of  the  baron- 
age, and  aided  their  employers  to  keep  England 
unhappy,  the  class  of  citizens  and  burgesses  took 
a  very  (lilTerent  line  of  conduct.  If  not  actively 
mischievous,  they  were  solidly  inert.  They  re- 
fused to  entangle  themselves  in  politics  at  all. 
The}'  submitteil  impassively  to  each  ruler  in  turn, 
when  Ihey  had  ascertainedthat  their  own  persons 
and  property  were  not  endangeri-d  by  so  doing. 
A  town,  it  has  been  remarked,  seldom  or  never 
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rUmmI  ft  Kicir<' <luriiiir  the  WafH  f)f  tin'  IJo-^is.  f(ir 
iiDlovvii  I'vcr  rcfii^nl  todpcii  its  irutrs  to  any  roiii- 
iiiaiiilrr  with  iiii  ;iilci|ii:il('  fdrcc  wlio  u>ikcil  for 
nitniiKre. " — C.  \V  ((man,  \\\inrick  the  Kinij- 
iiiitki  r.  I"!'.  1. 

A.  D.  1455-1471.— The  Wars  of  the  Roses. 
—  IStifiiiiiiiij.'  with  a  l)altli'  fiJiiL'ht  at  .St.  .MliaiLs 
oil  lii(  i'M  of  May.  1 155.  |;iil;1iiii<1  was  ki'ifl   in  a 
)iili.il>lf  Htatc  of  civil  war.  witli  sliort  intervals  of 
Inmlili'il   pcacf,  durinjr  thirty  years.      The  iiii- 
iiir'liatc  cause  of  troiil)le  was  in  the  fcelilencss  of 
Kiiiir   llcniy   \'l..  who  siicceeih'd   to  ihe  throiu; 
whili'  an  iufaiii.  and  whose  mind,  never  stroii.!.', 
^a\c  way  under  the  trials  of  his  jiositiini  wiieii 
hecaiiieto  inanlioixj.     'I'iie  (imlrnl  of  tiie   liov- 
crimieiil,  thus  weakly  coininandcd,  i)ecaine  a  siili- 
jecl  of  strife  hetweeii  successive  factions.     The 
iiiial  leaders  iti  such  contests  were  (^iH'cii  .Mar,u''a 
ret  of  Anjoii,  Iheenenretic  consort  of  the  hel[)- 
less  kini;  (willi  the  kin;^  himself  sometimes  in  a 
conilition  of  mind  to  cooperate  with  her),  on  one 
side,  and,   on  Ihe  other  siiie,  the  I)iikeof  York, 
who  traced  his  lincaiie  to  Kdward  111.,  and  wlio 
had  stroll;;  claims  to  the  throne  if  Henry  should 
leave  no  heir.     The  l)attle  at  M.  Albans  w  as  a  vic- 
tory for  the  Yorkists  and  placed  them  in  power 
for  the  next  two  years,  thi'  Hiikeof  York  lieiiig 
named  I'roteetor.     In  14.")(l  the  king  recovered  .so 
far  as  to  resume  the  reigns  of  government,  and 
ill   II.")!)  there   was  a  new  rupture  hetween  thi' 
factions.     The  (pieen's  adherents  were  Ijeatcii  in 
the  hattle  of  Mloicheath,  Sept.  'i'M  of  that  year; 
but  defeciions  in  the  raidis  of  tlie  Yorkists  soon 
obliged  the  latter  to  disperse  and  their  leaders, 
York,   Warwick  and  Salisbury,  lied  to   Ireland 
and  to  Calais.     In.Iuiie,  Utid.  the  earls  of  War- 
wick, Salisi)ury  ;ind  .March  (the  latter  beiiii;  the 
eldest  son  of  tiie  Duke  of  York)  returned  to  Hng- 
Imid  and  gathered  an  army  six'cdily,  the  city  of 
London  opening  its  gates  to  them.     The  king'.s 
forces  weri!  deteated"  at  Xorthainpton  (Jlily  !•>) 
and  the  king  taken  pri.soner.     A  parliament" was 
Hummoned  and  a.ssembled  in  ()ctoI)er.     Then  the 
Duke  of  York  came  over  from  Ireland,  took  pos- 
se.s.sionof  tlie  royal  pahice  and  laiil  before  parlia- 
ment a  solemn  claim  to  th((  crown.     After  much 
discussion  a  comi)romise  was  agreed  ui)on.  under 
which  Henry  VI.  should  rei<j;n  undisturbed  dur- 
ing his  life  and  the  Duke  of  York  should  be  his 
undisi)uted  succes.sor.     This  was  embodied  in  an 
act  of  parliament  and  received  tlie  assent  of  the 
king;  but  (jucen  .Margaret  wlio  had  retired  into 
the  north,  refu.s<'d  to  surrender  the  rights  of  her 
inf-'.nt  .son,   and  a  strong  jKirty  su.stained  her. 
The  Duke  of  York  attacked  the.se  Lancastrian 
forces  rashly,  at  Wakelield,   \)w,   ;](»,  noo,  ;i,ul 
was  slain  on  the  lield  of  a  disjistrous  defciit.   The 
(jueens  army,  then,  marching  towards  London, 
defeated  the  Earl  of  Warwick  at  St.  Albans,  Feb! 
17,   1161  (the  .second  batUe  of  the  war  at  that 
plaeeX  and  recovered  po.ssession  of  the  ])er.son  of 
the  king.     Hut  Edward.  Earl  of  March  (now  l»e- 
ccmie  Duke  of  York,  by  the  death  of  his  f;'tlier>, 
who  had  just  routed  a  I^metLstrian  force  at  Mor- 
timer's Cross,  ill  Wales,  joined  his  forces  with 
tho.se  of  Warwick  and  succeeded  in  oecupviu"- 
London,  which  steadily  favored  his  cause.    CalL 
ingtogetlier  a  council  of  lords,  Edward  i)ersuaded 
them   to  declare  King  Ilenrv  deposed,   on   the 
ground  that  he  had  broken  the  aijreement  made 
with  th(>  late  Duke  of  York.    The  next  step  was 
to  elect  E<lward  king,  und  he  assumed  the  royal 
title  aiid  state  at  ouce.     The  new  king  lost  no 


time  in  inarching  nortliwanls  against  the  army 
of  the  deposed  sovereign,  which  lay  near  York. 
Ontlie'J'th  of  .'^larcli  the  advanced  division  of 
Ihe   Lancastrians   was  defeated   at   Ferrybridge, 
and,  two  days  later,  their  main  iiody  was  alinoHt 
destroyed  in  the  fearful  battle  of  Towtoii, — Raid 
to  have  been  the  bloodiest  encounter  that  ever 
took  place  on  English  soil.     King  Henry  took 
refuge  in  .Scotland  ami  (^ueen  .Miirgaret  repaired 
to   France.     In    Itfil   Henry  reapixarcd    in    tlio 
north   with  a  body  of  Scots   and   refugees  and 
there  were  risings  in  his  favor  in  Norlliumi)er- 
laiid,  which  the  Yorkists  crushed  in  the  succes- 
sive   battles   of    Iledijeley    .Moor   and    He.xham. 
The   Yorkist  king  (Edward  IV.)   now    reigned 
without   much  disturbance  until   1 17(t,  when  ho 
(luarreled  with  the  powerful  Earl  of  Warwick  — 
the-  "  kingmaker,"  whose  strong  hand  had  placed 
him  on  the  throne.      Warwick  then  pa.s.sed  to  tlio 
other  side,  ollV'ring  his  services  to  t^iieen  Marga- 
ret and  K'ading  an  expedition  which  sailed  from 
Harlleur  in  Sei)teinber,  convoyed  by  a  French 
lleet.     P^dward  found  himself  unprepared  to  re- 
sist the   Yorkist  risings  which   welcomed  War- 
wick and  he  tied  to  Holland,  seeking  aid  from 
his  brother-in-luw,  the  Duke  of  IJurguiidy.     For 
nearly  six  months,  the  kiiigilom  was  in  the  hands 
of   Warwick   and   the   Lancastrians;  the   unfor- 
tunate  Henry    VL,    released   from   ea])tivity  in 
the  Tower,  was  onc(!  more  seated  on  the  throne. 
15ut  oil  the   lltli  of  .March,   1471,  Edward  reap- 
peared in  England,  landing  at  Kavenspur,  ju-o- 
fessing  that  Ik;  came  only  to  recover  his  dukedom 
of  York.     As  he  moved  southwards  he  gathered 
a  large  force  of  supitorters  and  soon  reassunied 
the  royal  titl(!  and  pretensions.     London  opened 
its  gates  to  him,  and,  on  the  I4th  of  April  —  ex- 
actly one  month  after  liis  landing  —  he  defeated 
his  oi)i)onents  at  iJurnet,  where  Warwick,  "  tho 
king-maker  " — the  last  of  the  great  feiulal  baroas 
—  was  slain.     Henry,  again  11  captive,  was  sent 
back  to  t  he  Tower,    liut'l  leury 's  dauntless  ([ueen, 
who  landed  at  Weymouth,  wi"th  a  body  of  French 
allies  on  the  very  day  of  tho  disastrous  IJarnet 
fight,  refused  to  sul)mit.     Cornwall  and  Devon 
were  true  to  her  cause  and  gave  her  an  army 
with  which  she  fought  the  la.st  battle  of  the  war 
at  Tcwksbury  on  the  4tli  of  3Iay.     Defeated  and 
taken  pris<mer,  her  young  sou  shiin  —  whether  in 
the  l)atlle  or  .•li'ter  it  is  unknown  —  the  long  con- 
tenlioii    of   .Margaret  of  Anjou  ended    on    that 
bloody  lield.      A  few  days  later,  when  the  tri- 
umphant Y'orkist  King  Edward  entereil  London, 
his  poor,  demented  Lancastrian  rival  died    sud- 
denly and  suspiciously  in  the  Tower.     The  two 
parties  in  the  hjng  contention  had  each  assumed 
the  badge  of  a  rose  —  the  Y'orkists  a  white  rose, 
the  Lancastrians  a  red  one.     Hence  the  name  of 
tho  Wa:s  of  the  Hoses.     "As  early  as  the  time  of 
John  of  Ghent,  the  ro.se  was  used  as  au  heraldic 
emblem,    and    when    he    married    Blanche,    tho 
ilaughter  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  he  used  the 
red  ro.se  for  a  device.     Edniuiul  of  Laiurlev,  his 
brother,  the  lifth  son  of  Edward  III.,   adopted 
the  white  ro.se  in  opposition  to  Liiu;  and  their 
followers  afterw.ards  maintained    these    distinc- 
tions in  the  bloody  wars  of  tlie  lifteeiith  century. 
There  is,  however,  no  authentic  account  of  the 
precise    period  when    these    badges  were    Urst 
adopted."— Mrs.    Ilookham,   Life  and  Times  of 
Margnret  of  Anjou,  v.  2,  ch.  1, 

Also  ix:  J.  Gairdner,  Houses  (f  Laiimster  and 
Tor/c.  —  Sir   J.   l{;unsay,    Lancaster  and    York. 
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— ('.    VV.   ()in;iii,    ir<//vr(V/,',    llu;    Kut;/-iiiii/,<r,    rh- 
5-17.— Sw,  iilso,  TowToN,  lUitNKT,  and  Tkwks- 
iiniv. 
The  effects  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses. — "  It. 

iHiisloiiisliiiiir  Id  olisi  rvc  the  liipidily  willi  which 
it  [till'  Kntflisii  imiiun]  h.ul  sctilcil  (iowii  to  orilcr 
ill  tlic  rciuii  of  Ik'iiiy  VII.  alter  so  innny  years 
of  civil  (lissi'iisioii.  It  would  leail  us  to  infer  that 
those  wars  were  thenars  of  a  class,  and  not  of 
tlu' nation;  and  that  the  clTectsof  thciirhave  heeii 
irreatlv  e.xai^gerated.  With  the  sinirle  exception 
of  Caile's  rehcllioii,  Ihcy  had  nothiim'  in  coininoii 
with  the  revolutions  of  latiT  or  earlier  times. 
They  were  not  wars  a i;aiiist  classes,  airainst  forms 
of  uovernmenf,  a.L^ainst  the  order  or  the  institu- 
tions of  the  nation.  It  was  the  riv.-ilry  of  two 
aristocratic  factions  stru;r,i-diim  for  superiority, 
neither  of  them  hopiii!:;  ordesirinif,  whichever  ob- 
tained tla;  upper  hand,  to  introduci;  nionientous 
chaiiL^es  in  tlic  State  or  its  administration.  Tlu; 
main  hody  of  the  p(!ople  took  littli;  interest  in  the 
strui;j;le;  in  the  towns  at  least  then;  was  no  inter- 
mission of  employment.  The  war  passed  over 
till'  nation,  riillliii]!'  the  surface,  t()i)i)lini|;  down 
high  clilfs  here  and  there,  washing  away  ancient 
landmarks,  attracting  the  imagination  of  tlu;  spec- 
tator liv  th(!  mightiness  of  its  waves,  and  the 
noise  ot  its  thunders;  hut  the  great  body  helow 
the  surface  remained  unmoved.  No  famines, 
no  plagues,  conseiiuent  on  tla;  intermittance  of 
labour  caused  Ijy  civil  war,  are  recorded;  even 
the  i)rici!S  of  land  and  provisions  scarcely  varied 
more  than  they  have  been  known  to  do  in  times 
of  profoundest  [)eace.  Hut  the  indirect  and  silent 
operation  of  these  contlicts  was  imich  inon;  re- 
markable. It  reft  into  fragments  the  confeder- 
ateil  ranks  of  a  jjowerful  territorial  aristocracy, 
which  had  hitherto  hid  dethince  to  the  King,  how- 
ever iiopiilar,  however  energetic.  Henceforth 
thc!  position  of  the  Sovereign  in  the  time  of  the 
Tudors,  ill  relation  to  all  classes  of  the  i)eople, 
became  very  dilTercnt  from  what  it  had  been: 
the  royal  suiireniacy  was  no  longer  a  theory,  but 
a  fact.  Another  class  had  sprung  up  on  the  de- 
cay of  the  ancit'iit  nobility.  The  great  towns 
Lad  enjoyed  uninterrupted  traiKiuility,  and  even 
flourished,  under  the  storm  that  was  scourifing 
the  aristocracy  and  the  rural  districts.  TlH'ir 
poimlatioii  had  inereaseil  1)y  numbers  whom  fear 
or  tiie  horrors  of  war  had  induced  to  thid  shelter 
behind  stone  walls.  The  diminution  of  agricul- 
tural labourers  converted  into  .soldiers  in'  thc 
folly  of  their  lords  had  turned  corn-lands  into 
pasture,  re((uiriiig  less  skill,  less  capital,  and  less 
labour." — J.  S.  Brewer,  Thc  lici'jauf  llenri/VILL, 
V.  1,  ch.  'i. — "Those  who  would  estimate  the 
coiKlitiun  of  England  aright  should  remember 
that  till!  War  of  the  Koses  was  only  a  repetition 
on  a  large  scale  of  those  private  w:irs  which  dis- 
tracted almost  every  county,  and,  indeed,  by 
taking  away  all  sense  of  security,  disturbed  al- 
most every  manor  and  every  class  of  .society 
during  the  same  century.  .  .  .  The  lawless  con- 
dition of  English  society  in  the  15th  century  «e- 
seinbled  that  of  Irelanil  in  as  recent  a  date  as 
the  beginning  of  the  litth  century.  ...  In  both 
countries  women  were  carried  otf,  sometimes  at 
night;  they  were  tirst  violated,  then  dragi;ed  to 
the  altar  in  their  night-dress  and  compelled  to 
marry  their  captors.  .  .  .  Cliildren  were  seized 
and  thrown  into  a  dungeon  until  ransomed  by 
their  parents."— W.  Denton,  Eiirjland  in  the,  15<A 
Century,  ch.  3.— "The  Wars  of  the  Koses  wliich 


tilled  the  second  half  of  the  l.'ith  (cntury  fur- 
iiishi  d  the  barons  with  an  arena  in  which  their 
instinclsof  violence  had  freer  |ilay  than  ever;  it 
was  they  who,  under  the  pretext  of  dynasiic  in- 
tei'ests  which  had  cea.sed  to  exist,  of  their  own 
free  choice  prolonged  the  struggle.  .Vltogether 
unlike  the  Italian  condotticri.  the  English  lianais 
showed  no  mercy  to  their  own  order;  they 
massacred  and  exterminated  each  other  freely, 
while  they  wenr  careful  to  spare  the  common- 
alty. Whole  families  were  extinguished  or  sub- 
merged in  till'  nameless  mass  of  the  nation,  and 
their  estates  by  conll.scation  or  escheat  helped 
to  swell  the  royal  domain.  When  ilenry  VII. 
had  stilled  the  last  movements  of  rebellion  and 
had  punished,  throui;h  the  Star  Chamber,  those 
nobles  who  were  still  suspected  of  maintaining 
aiined  bands,  tlu;  baronage  was  rediieed  to  a  very 
low  ebb;  not  more  than  twenty-nine  lay  peers 
were  summoned  by  the  king  to  his  tirst  Parlia- 
ment. The  old  Norman  feudal  nobility  existed 
no  longer;  lla;  heroic  barons  of  the  great  ch.-irter 
barely  survived  in  the  persons  of  a  i'ew  doubtful 
descendants;  their  estates  were  sjilit  up  or  had 
bec'ii  forfeited  to  the  Crown.  A  new  class  came 
forward  to  till  the  gaj),  that  rural  middle  class 
which  was  formed  ...  by  the  fusion  of  the 
knights  with  the  free  landowners.  It  had  already 
taken  the  lead  in  tlu;  IIous(^  of  Commons,  and  it 
was  from  its  ranks  th.it  Henry  VII.  chose  nearly 
all  the  new  peers.  A  peerage  renewed  almost 
throughout,  ignorant  of  the  haliits  and  traditions 
of  the  earlier  nobility,  created  in  large  batches, 
closely  dependent  on  the  monarch  who  had  raised 
it  from  little  or  nothing  and  who  had  endowed  it 
with  his  bounty  —  this  is  the  phenomenon  which 
confronts  us  at  IIk;  end  of  the  lifteenth  century." 
— E.  15(nitiiiy,   T/k;  /■.'/i>//isk  Ciiiixtitution,  ch.  5. 

A.  D.  1461.— Accession  of  King  Edward  IV. 

A.  D.  1461-1485.— House  of  York.— Tlu; 
House  of  York,  which  triiimiilied  in  the  Wars  of 
the  Hoses,  attaining  the  throne  in  the  ])(.'rson  of 
Edward  IV.  (A.  I).'  14(jl),  cU'rived  its  claim  to  the 
crown  Ihrougii  descent,  in  the  female  line,  from 
Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence,  the  third  son  of  Ed- 
ward III.  (the  second  son  who  lived  to  inaiihood 
and  left  ihildren);  while  the  House  of  Lancaster 
traced  its  lineage  to  .lohii  of  (Jaunt,  a  younger 
son  of  the  .same  king  Edward  III.,  but  the  liiKi 
of  Lancastrian  succession  was  through  males. 
"Had  the  crown  followed  the  course  of  heredi- 
tary succession,  it  would  have  devolved  on  the 
posterity  of  Lionel.  .  .  .  Hy  the  decease  of  that 
l)riiice  without  male  issue,  his  possessions  and 
pretensions  fell  to  ids  daughter  Philippa,  who 
by  a  singular  combination  of  circumstances  had 
niarried  Hoger  .Mortimer  earl  of  ^larch,  the  male 
representative  of  the  powerful  baron  wlio  was 
attainted  and  executed  for  the  murder  of  Ed- 
ward II.,  the  grandfather  of  the  duke  of  Clar- 
ence. The  son  of  that  potent  delinquent  had 
been  restored  to  his  honours  and  estates  at  an  ad- 
vanced period  in  the  reign  of  Edwjird  III.  .  .  . 
Edmuiul,  his  grandson,  had  espoused  I'hilijjpa 
of  Clarence.  IJoger  .Mortimer,  the  fourth  in  (le- 
sceiit  from  the  regicide,  was  lord  lieutenant  of 
Ireland  and  was  considered,  or,  according  to 
.some  writers,  declared  to  be.  heir  of  the  crown  in 
the  early  jiart  of  Hichard's  reign.  Edmund  .Mor- 
timer, earl  of  March,  in  whom  the  hereditary 
claim  to  the  crown  was  vested  at  the  deposition 
of  Hichard,  was  then  only  an  infant  of  ten  years 
of  age.  .  .  .  Dying   without  issue,    the  preteu- 
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Kion«  to  tlip  crown,  which  he  inherited  th^)U^h 
the  iliikc  <if  f 'liircrKi',  devolved  on  Id-*  sister  Anne 
Mortimer,  wim  es|>ons<d  Kicliiini  of  Vorl\  eiirl 
of  Candiridtre,  tlie  i.'riindson  of  Kdwani  III.  Ii.v 
Ids  fuiirlli  [llfllil  son  iOdinnnd  of  |,!ini.dey  duixe 
of  York."  Kilward  IV.  was  the  u'ratidsoii  of  tlds 
Anne  .Mortimer  and  Hicliard  of  York.— Sir  .1. 
Mackiiitosli,  lltHt.  i'fKiuj..  r.  1,  /'/-.  :t;{M-;(;)i».— The 
lloiiMMif  York  o<'(ii|)iei|  tiie  throne  lnit  twenty- 
four  ye.'irs.  On  the  death  of  Kdward  IV..  in 
I  JKt,  "the  crown  was  secured  liy  ids  hrollier, 
Jtichunl,  <luke  of  rJJoucester,  wlio  catised  Kd- 
wards  two  sons  to  he  murdered  in  the  Tower. 
Tlie  elder  of  tliese  murdered  iirinces  is  named  in 
the  list  of  Kntrlish  kint;s  as  EilwardV. ;  liut  he 
intuiol  he  said  to  have  reigned.  Uidiard  111. 
was  overthrown  and  slain  on  lloswortli  lield  in 
1  |H.-.. 

A.  D.  1471-1485.— The  New  Monarchy.— 
The  rise  of  Absolutism  and  the  decline  of  Par- 
liamentary government. — "  If  we  use  the  name 
o|  the  New  .Monarchy  to  express  thi'  character 
of  the  Knjilish  sovcreiirnty  from  the  time  of 
IMward  IV.  to  the  time  of  Lli/.ahetli,  it  is  hecause 
tlie  character  of  the  monarchy  durinirlhis  jicriod 
wassomethini;  w  liollv  new  in  our  history.  TIktc 
is  u')  kind  of  similarity  hetwcen  the  kinjrship  of 
the  Old  Kii>rlisli,  (d'  the  Norman,  the  Anirevin, 
or  the  I'lantagenet  sovercijrns,  and  the  kingship 
(if  the  Tudors.  .  .  .  "What  the  (Jreat  Hehellion  in 
its  final  result  actually  did  was  to  wipe  away 
every  trace  of  the  New  Monarchy,  and  to  take 
up  ajiain  the  thri'ad  (d'  our  jiolitieid  develo])nieiit 
just  where  it  had  been  snajipeil  hy  the  Wars  of 
the  Koses.  .  .  .  The  founder  of  the  New  Mon- 
archy was  Kdward  IV.  .  .  .  AVhile  jesting  with 
aldermen,  or  dallying  with  his  mistresses,  or 
idling  over  the  new  pages  from  the  printing 
press  [Caxton's]  at  AVestminster,  ICdward  was 
silently  laying  the  foundations  of  an  absolute 
rule  W'hich  Henry  VII.  did  little  more  th;iii  de- 
velop anil  consolidate.  The  almost  total  discon- 
tinuance of  Parliamentary  life  was  in  itself  a 
revolution.  Up  to  this  moment  the  two  Ilou.ses 
had  pl.'iyeil  a  part  which  liccame  more  and  more 
])roininenr  in  the  government  of  the  realm.  .  .  . 
I'nder  Henry  VI.  .'in  ini])ortant  slej)  in  constitu- 
tional progress  had  been  niadi^  by  abandoning 
the  old  form  of  presenting  the  recpicsts  of  the 
Parliament  in  the  form  of  ]ietitions  which  were 
sid)sei|uenlly  moulded  into  statutes  by  the  Hoyal 
Councils;  the  statute  itself,  in  its  final  form,  was 
now  jiresented  for  the  royal  assent,  and  the 
Crown  was  dei>rive<l  of  its  former  privilege  of 
nxxlifyiiig  it.  Not  oidy  does  this  progress  cease, 
but  tlie  legislative  activitv  of  I'arliamcnt  itself 
comes  abrui)tly  to  an  end.  .  .  .  The  necessity 
for  summoning  the  two  Houses  had,  in  fact,  been 
removed  by  the  enormous  tide  of  we.ilth  which 
the  confiscation  of  the  civil  war  jjoured  into  the 
royal  treasury.  .  .  .  It  was  said  that  nearly  a  tifth 
of  the  land  had  passed  into  the  royal  possi'ssion  at 
one  peril"!  or  another  of  the  civil  war.  Edward 
added  to  his  resources  by  t  riding  on  a  vast  scale. 
.  .  .  The  enterprises  he  had  planned  against 
France  .  .  .  enabled  Edward  not  only  to  increase 
his  hoard,  but  to  deal  a  (h'adly  blow-  at  liberty. 
Setting  aside  the  usage  of  loans  sanctioned  bv 
the  authority  of  Parliament.  Edward  called  be- 
fore him  the' merchants  of  the  city  and  reciuested 
from  each  a  present  or  benevolence  in  i)ropor- 
tion  to  the  need.  Their  comidiunce  with  his 
I)rayer  was  probably  uitled  by   his  popularity 


with  fho  inerchiint  class;  but  the  Hystem  of  he 
nevolcnce  was   soon   to   Im-   developed    into   the 
forced  Kiaiis  of    Wolsiy  and  the  ship  money  of 
(  harlcs  I." — I.  J{.  Green,  Shovl  IliM.  <•/ t/ic  Kii;/. 
I'liijilt ,  eh.  (J,  Mft.  y. 
Ai.so  in:  W.  Stubbs,  Comt.  Jlitt.  of  Enn.,  vh. 

A.  D.  1474.— Treaty  with  the  Hanseatic 
League.     See  II.xnsa  Towns. 

A.  D.  1476.— Introduction  of  Printing  by 
Caxton.     See  Phintini;,  Ac:  A.  I).  lITti  ll'.tl. 

A.  D.  1483-1485.- Murder  of  the  young  king, 
Edward  v.— Accession  of  Richard  IIL— The 
battle  of  Bosworth  and  the  fall  of  the  House 
of  York.— On  the  death  of  Edward  IV.,  in  1-IKl. 
his  crafty  and  unscrupulous  brother,  IJichard, 
Duke  of"  (tlouccster,  gathered  (pdckly  into  his 
hands  the  reins  of  power,  proceeding  with  con- 
summate audacitv  and  ruthlessucss  to  sweep 
every  strong  rival  out  of  liis  path.  Coiitentiiig 
himself  for  a  few  weeks,  only,  with  the  tilU' of 
Protector,  he  soon  disimtcd  the  validity  of  his 
brother  Edward's  nnirriagc.  caused  an  obseipii- 
ous  Parliament  to  set  aside  the  young  sons  whom 
the  latter  had  hd't.  declaring  them  to  bo  illegiti- 
mate, and  pl.'iccd  the  crown  on  his  own  head. 
Tile  little  princes  (King  Edward  V.,  and  Kich- 
ard.  Duke  of  Y'ork),  imuiured  in  the  Tower, 
were  murdered  presently  at  their  uncle's  com- 
mand, and  Hichard  III.  appeared,  for  the  time, 
to  liave  triumphed  in  his  ambitious  villainy. 
Hut,  popular  as  he  made  himself  in  many  cun- 
ning ways,  his  deeds  excited  a  horror  which 
united  I.,ancastrians  with  the  party  of  Y'ork  in  u 
common  iletestation.  Friends  of  Henry,  Earl  of 
Richmond,  then  in  exile,  were  not  slow  to  take 
advantage  of  this  feeling.  Henry  could  claim 
descent  from  the  .same  John  of  Gaunt,  sou  of 
Edward  III.,  to  whom  the  House  of  Lancaster 
traced  its  lineage;  but  his  family  —  the  Beau- 
forts —  sprang  from  the  mistress,  not  the  wife, 
of  the  great  Duke  of  Lancaster,  and  had  only 
been  legitimated  by  act  of  Parliament.  The 
Lancastrians,  however,  -were  sjitistied  with  the 
royalty  of  liis  blood,  aiul  the  Y'orkists  were 
made  content  liy  his  promise  to  marry  a  daugh- 
ter of  Edward  I'V.  On  this  understanding  being 
arranged,  Henry  came  over  from  Brittany  to 
England,  landing  at  Milford  Haven  on  the  7th 
or  8th  of  August,  1485,  and  advancing  through 
Wales,  being  joined  liy  great  numbers  as  he 
move<l.  Hichard,  who  had  no  lack  of  courage, 
marched  (piickly  to  meet  him,  and  the  two 
forces  joined  battle  on  Bosworth  Field,  in  Leices- 
tershire, on  Sunday,  Aug.  21.  At  the  outset  of 
the  fighting  Richard  was  deserted  by  a  large 
division  of  his  army  and  saw  that  his  fate  was 
sealed.  He  plunged,  with  desjiairing  rage,  into 
the  thicki'st  of  the  struggle  and  was  slain.  His 
crowned  helmet,  which  lie  liad  worn,  was  found 
by  Sir  Heginald  Bray,  battered  and  broken,  under 
a  hawthorn  bush,  and  placed  on  the  head  of  his 
rival,  w  ho  soon  attained  a  more  solemn  corona- 
tion, as  Henry  Vn. — C.  M.  Yongc,  Vfiimos  from 
Kidj.  llixt.,  M.  St'rien,  c.  19-20. — "I  must  record 
my  impression  that  a  minute  study  of  the  facts 
of  Uichard's  life  has  tended  more  and  more  to 
convince  me  of  tlie  geuenil  fidelity  of  the  por- 
trait with  which  we  have  been  made  familiar  by 
Shakespeare  .•ind  Sir  Thomas  More.  I  feel  quite 
asliamed.  at  this  day,  to  think  how  I  mused  over 
this  subject  long  ago,  wasting  a  great  deal  of 
time,  ink  and  paper,  in  fruitless  efforts  to  satisfy 
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t'ven  my  own  mind  that  tnuiitionnl  Mack  was 
real  liistoriciil  while,  or  at  worst  a  kind  of  fjrcy. 
,  .  .  Hotii  tiu' rliaraclcr  and  lursoiial  ap|icaniM('i' 
of  Kicliard  lU.  Iiavc  fnrnislicd  mailer  of  coiitro- 
versy.  lliit  witli  re^rard  to  llie  former  the  day 
lias  now  jjoik;  by  wlieii  it  was  possilde  to  doiilit 
tiie  t'videncc!  at  least  of  Ids  iiriiuiiial  crime;  and 
that  lie  was  rcjj;ardcd  as  a  tyrant  liy  his  sid»jects 
seems  almost  ci|tndly  iiiilis|)uta))le.  At  the  same 
time  h(!  was  not  destitute  of  l)etter  (iiialilles. 
...  As  kinj;  Ik;  seems  really  to  have  stiidh'd 
his  country's  welfare,  passed  goo<l  laws,  endeav- 
oured to  i)ut  an  end  to  extortion,  de<'lined  the 
free  irifts  olfered  to  him  by  several  towns,  and 
declared  he  would  rather  have  the  hearts  of  his 
s\d)jects  than  their  money.  His  muniticencc 
was  es|)eciall3'  shown  in  rcli>;ious  fotiiidations. 
.  .  .  llis  hypocrisy  was  not  of  the  vul/rar  kind 
which  seeks  to  screen  hal)itual  baseness  of  motive 
by  habitual  aflectalion  of  virtue.  His  best  and 
his  worst  deeds  were  alike  too  well  known  to  bo 
cither  concealed  or  magnilUid;  at  lea.st,  soon 
after  he  became  kiiij,',  all  doubt  upon  the  subject 
nuist  have  been  removed.  .  .  .  llis  iiiKialiating 
manners,  toj^ether  with  the  liberality  of  his  dis- 
position, seem  really  to  have  nutigatcil  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  the  alarms  created  by  his  fitful 
deeds  of  violence.  The  reader  will  not  retiuire 
to  be  reminded  of  Shakespeare's  portrait  of  a 
murderer  who  could  cajoh;  the  woman  whom  he 
had  most  exasperated  and  made  a  widow  into 
marrying  himself.  That  Richard's  ingenuity 
was  equal  to  this  extraordinary  feat  we  do  not 
venture  to  assert;  but  that  he  had  ii  wonderful 
power  of  reassuring  those  whom  he  luid  most  in- 
timidated and  deceiving  those  who  knew  him 
best  there  can  bo  very  littlo  doubt.  .  .  .  llis 
ta.ste  in  building  was  magnificent  and  princely. 
.  .  .  There  is  scarcely  any  evidence  of  Richard's 
[alleged]  deformity  to  be  derive;!  from  original 
portraits.  The  number  of  portraits  of  Richard 
which  seem  to  bo  contemporary  is  greater  than 
miglit  have  been  expected.  .  .  .  The  face  in  all 
the  portraits  is  a  remarkable  one,  full  of  energy 
and  decision,  yet  gentle  and  sad-looking,  sug- 
gesting the  idea  not  so  much  of  a  tyrant  as  of  a 
mind  accustomed  to  unpleasant  thoughts.  No- 
where do  we  find  depicted  the  warlike  hai'd- 
favourcd  visage  attributed  to  him  by  Sir  Thomas 
More.  .  .  .  With  such  a  one  did  the  long  reign  of 
the  Plantagenets  terminate.  The  fierce  spirit 
and  the  valour  of  the  race  never  showed  more 
strongly  than  at  tlie  close.  The  Middle  Ages, 
too,  as  far  as  England  was  concerned,  may  be 
said  to  have  jiassed  away  with  Richard  III." — 
J.  Gairdner,  History  of  the  Life  and  lieign  <f 
Richard  The  Third,  introd.  and  ch.  C. 

A.  D.  1485.— Accession  of  King  Henry  VII. 

A.  D.  1485-1528.— The  Sweating  Sickness. 
See  SwKATiXG  Sicknkss. 

A.  D.  1485-1603.— The  Tudors.— The  Tudor 
family,  which  occupied  the  English  throne  from 
tiie  accession  of  Henry  VII.,  14b5,  until  the  death 
of  Elizabeth,  1603,  took  its  name,  but  not  its 
royal  liueago,  from  Sir  Owen  Tudor,  a  handsome 
Welsh  chieftain,  who  won  the  lieart  and  the 
hand  of  the  young  widow  of  Henry  "V.,  Cather- 
ine of  France.  The  eldest  son  of  that  marriage, 
made  Eail  of  Richmond,  married  in  his  turn 
^Margaret  Beaufort,  great-granddaughter  to  John 
of  Gaunt,  or  Ghent,  who  was  one  of  the  sons  of 
Edward  III.  From  this  latter  union  came  Henry 
of  Riclimoud,  as  he  was  known,  who  disputed 


the  crown  with  Richard  III.  and  made  his  claim 
go(Ml  on  Hosworth  Field,  where  the  haled  Rieh- 
anl  was  killed.  Henry's  pretensions  wen-  bawd 
on  the  royal  descent  r)f  his  mother  —  derived, 
however,  through  .John  of  (Jaunt's  mistress  — 
and  llie  dynasty  which  he  founded  was  closely 
related  in  origin  to  the  Laiicasirian  line.  Henry 
of  Richmond  strengthened  his  hold  u|inn  the 
crown,  though  not  his  tith;  to  it,  l)y  marrying 
Elizal)eth,  daughter  of  Edward  IV.,  thus  join 
ing  the  whil(!  rose  to  the  red.  He  ascended  the 
throne  as  Henry  VII..  A.  I).  148r»;  was  suc- 
ceeded by  bis  son,  Henry  VIII.,  in  l^O!),  ami  the 
latter  liy  his  three  children,  in  order  as  follows: 
Edwaril  VI.,  ir)47;  iMary,  inriU;  Elizai)eth,  1:mS 
'I'he  'i'udor  fanulv  becamtj  extinct  on  the  death 
oftiueen  Elizabeth,  in  KiOlJ.  "They  [the Tudor.s] 
reigned  in  England,  wilhoul  a  successful  rising 
against  them,  for  ui>wards  of  a  huiulred  years; 
l)ut  not  more  Ity  a  studied  avoidance  of  what 
nught  so  provoke  thi;  country,  than  by  tin;  most 
resolute  repression  of  every  elTort,  on  the  jiart  of 
what  remained  of  tlu;  peerage  and  great  fanulies, 
to  make  head  against  the  throne.  They  gave 
free  indulgence  to  their  tyranny  only  within  the 
circle!  of  the  court,  while  tliey  unceasingly 
watclKid  and  conciliated  the  temper  of  liie  peoi)le. 
The  work  they  had  to  do,  and  which  by  more 
scrupulous  means  was  not  possible  to  be  done, 
was  one  of  i)aramount  necessity ;  the  dynasty 
lunnterruptetlly  endured  for  only  so  long  as  was 
re(|iusit(!  to  its  thorough  completion;  and  to  each 
individual  sovereign  the  particular  task  might 
seem  to  have  been  specially  assigned.  It  was 
Henry's  to  spurn,  renounce  and  utterly  ca.st  off, 
the  Pope's  authority,  without  too  suddeidy  re- 
volting the  people's  usages  and  habits;  to  arrive 
at  blessed  results  by  ways  that  a  better  man 
nught  have  held  to  be  accursed;  during  the 
momentous  change  in  progress  to  keep  in  neces- 
sary check  both  the  parties  it  affected;  to  perse- 
cute with  an  equal  hand  the  Romanist  and  the 
Luthenm ;  to  send  the  Protestant  to  the  stake  for 
resisting  Popery,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  to  the 
scalfold  for  not  admitting  himself  to  be  Pope; 
while  he  meantime  pliuulered  the  monasteries, 
hunted  down  and  rooted  out  the  priests,  alienated 
the  abbey  lands,  and  glutted  himself  and  his 
creatures  with  that  enormous  spoil.  It  was 
Edward's  to  become  the  ready  and  imdoubting 
instrument  of  Crainner's  design,  and,  with  all 
the  inexperience  and  more  than  the  oljstinacy  of 
youth,  so  to  force  upon  the  people  hiscompro- 
nuse  of  doctrine  and  observance,  as  to  render 
possible,  even  perhai)s  unavoidable,  his  cider 
sister's  reign.  It  was  Mary's  to  undo  the  effect 
of  that  i)recipitate  eagerness  of  the  Reformers, 
1)\'  lighting  the  fires  of  Smithflcld ;  and  oppor- 
tunely to  arrest  the  waverers  from  Protestantism, 
by  exhibiting  in  their  excess  the  very  worst  vices, 
the  cruel  bigotry,  the  hateful  intolerance,  the 
spiritual  slavery,  of  Rome.  It  was  Elizabeth's 
finally  and  forever  to  ui)root  that  slavery  from 
amongst  us,  to  champion  all  over  the  world  a 
new  and  nobler  faith,  and  immovably  to  estab- 
lish in  England,  the  Protestant  religion." — .1. 
Forster,  Hist,  and  J>io;/.  Es»(i/s,  pp.  231-'222. 

Also  in:  S.  R.  Gardiner  and  J.  IJ.  Mullinger, 
Iiitrod.  to  the  Studi/  of  Eiif/.  Hist.,  ch.  G.—C.  E. 
Jlolierly.  The  EtirJji  i'udar.y. 

A.  D.  1487-1497.— The  Rebellions  of  Lam- 
bert Simnel  and  Perkin  Warbeck. —  Although 
Henry  VII.,  soon  after  he  attained  the  throne, 
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nmrri<-<|  KH/uIm  lli  <'f  Ynrk.  (Imik'Jiti  r  of  Kilwanl 
IV  ,  mill  tliiH  iiiilliMJ  thf  two  riviil  Iioiismh,  tin- 
YorkistH  wire  illscuiiiciilni  wiili  lii^nilc.  "  With 
llif  li(l|>iif  MarL'iirtii.f  Hurk'uiiilv,  Kil\Miril  IV. 's 
hiMiir,  Mini  .luiiitH  IV.  <if  Sctitliiiiij,  tliiy  ;i<  liially 
M't  up  two  iiii|Mi^i(  TH,  dill'  iifttr  till'  iitliir,  i' 
iliilmllif  thniiir  'riicn-  waia  irnl  luiriif  tin- 
llniiM'  of  Vnrk  ^lill  iilivc  — Miiiii),'  IMniinl.  I'.tr] 
»)f  NVarvvirk  Jhoiiiif  Itli'  IMlkruf  ('Iiiitih  r,  lili.llirr 
to  Kihviiril  lv.|.  .  .  .  aiiil  lliun  liml  tiiktii  tin- 
prr<llUlii>ll  til  kcrp  lliiil  ill  I  111'  TavcI'.  Hut.  Ill 
1  H7  ii  ^ll:lm  Kail  nf  Warwirk  aiipcaiiii  in  Ire 
lanil.aiiil  iM'iiifjMipportid  liy  tlii'  Kailnf  Kildarr, 
wa.'4  I  tiially  crnwiiril  in  Dnltliii  Callicilral. 
Ill  iiry  Huiiii  put  iliiwii  till'  iiiiiMisiiiri'  liy  sliiiwini; 
tlic  rial  carl  to  tlic  pcuplr  I'l'  i.iaitluii,  ami  ilcfcat 
iiiir  tlif  ar:nv  of  tin;  piclciHlrii  rail  at  .Slnkr, 
near  Newark,  .liiiic.  \i>*7.  Ilo  iiniviii  ti»  Im 
a  lail  naiiii'il  i.aiiilii-rt  Siiiiiii'l,  tlu'  smi  of  a 
Jiiinrr  at  Oxroni,  ami  lie  lii'raiiic  a  sriillinii  in 
llio  kliit'H  kitcIi'M."  In  1  llfJ  aiiiitlur  pn  ii'iulcr 
of  liki'  ( luirM.'tcr  was  limutrlit  furwanl.  "A 
ydiiiiK  mail,  callcil  I'crkin  Warlicck,  wliu  proved 
afliTWanU  to  tie  a  native  of  'rniiriiay,  preleiideil 
that  he  wan  Uieharil,  DiiUeof  ^'ork,  the  ymiiiifer 
of  tli)^  two  little  ]iriiiees  in  the  'I'liwer,  ami  that 
ho  had  cseiiped  when  lii>4  hrother  Kilwanl  \.  was 
innrilered.  lie  persuaded  the  kiii^  of  France 
and  Murgarei  of  llur^nmly  to  ackiiowlidiie  him, 
and  wiiH  not  only  received  at  the  forciirn  conrt.s, 
hut,  after  failing  in  Ireland,  he  went  to  Scot  laud, 
where  .laincM  IV'.  married  him  to  hi-*  own  co'isin 
('atliarine  (tordoii,  and  helped  him  to  invade 
Kn^laiiil  ill  MUll.  'I'lie  invasion  was  del'eated 
however,  hy  the  Karl  of  Sumy,  and  then  I'lrkin 
went,  liack  to  Ireland,  where  the  pcopli'  had  re- 
Vdlted  a^ain.Ht  the  heavy  ta\i  s.  There  hv  raised 
nn  army  and  marched  to  K.veter,  hut  nieetiiiir  the 
king's  troops  at  'raiinlon,  he  lost  couraj^c,  and 
lied  to  the  Ahhey  of  Heaulieii,  when;  lie  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  .sent  to  the  Tower  in  1107." 
In  l.jid  hoth  I'erkiii  Warlncli  and  tla^  young 
Karl  of  Warw  ick  were  executed. — A.  IJ.  Buckley, 
J/ist.  I'f  h'lii/.  for  1)1  (ji II litis,  ell.  1:1. 

Also  I.N:  .1.  (Jairdner,  >/"/•//  "/"  I'lihin  War- 
l>u-k  (HjiiK  to  l.ifi'  «f  liirfi.inl  ///.).'—('.  .M,  Vonge, 
t'limioH  friHii  t'lifi.  Ilixf.,  Wd  SI  ricn,  c,  21  mid  2t. 
— J.  (hiirdner,  Ihiiri/  ]'//..  c//.  ■\iiiiil7. 

I5th-i6th  Centuries. — The  Renaissance.- - 
Life  in  "Merry  England."  Preludes  to  the 
Elizabethan  Age  of  literature.— "Toward  the 
clost' of  the  titleiiilli  century  .  .  .  comnierci' and 
the  woollen  I rademade.-isiiddi'ii  advance,  and  such 
an  cnormoii.s  one  that  conilields  were  changed 
into  iiasture  lands,  '  wherchy  the  inhahitants  of 
the  said  town  (.Manchester)  have  gotten  and  coiiii! 
into  riches  and  wealthy  livings,' so  that  in  {'t'y'.i, 
•10,I)(M)  pieces  of  «li)th  were  e.xporlcd  in  Knglish 
ship.s.  It  W11.H  already  the  Kngland  which  we  see 
to-(hiy,  a  land  of  meadows,  green,  intersected  hy 
hedgerows,  crowded  with  caltle,  aliouiiding  in 
ships,  a  manufacturing,  opulent  land,  with  a 
people  of  hecf-cating  toilers,  who  enrich  it  whih 
they  <'nrich  tliemselvcs.  They  improved  agricul- 
ture to  such  an  extent,  that  in  half  a  century  the 
l)ro(iuce  of  an  acre  was  doiihled.  Thev  grew  so 
rich,  that  at  the  heginning  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
I.  the  Coinmoiis  represented  three  limes  the 
wealth  of  the  Upiier  House.  The  ruin  of  Ant- 
werp hy  the  Duke  of  I'arnia  .sent  to  Kni;laiid 
'the  third  part  of  the  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers, who  made  silk,  damask,  stockings,  taf- 
fetas, and  stTges.'    The  defeat  of  the  Armada 


and  the  decadence  of  Spain  opened  the  hciis  to 
their  merchants.  The  toiling  hi\e,  who  would 
dare,  attempt,  cx|>lore,  act  in  iinisoii,  and  always 
with  profit,  was  alioiit  to  reap  its  advantages 
and  set  out  or  Its  voyages,  l)U/./.ing  over  the 
univcrHc.  At  the  liase  and  on  the  suininit  of 
society,  in  all  ranks  of  life,  in  all  gradesof  human 
condiiion,  this  new  \velfaii' hecaiiie  visilile.  .  .  . 
It  is  no!  when  all  is  good,  hut  when  all  ishctter, 
that  they  see  the  lirkdit  side  of  life,  and  are 
tempted  to  make  a  holiday  of  it.  This  is  why  at 
this  period  llii'v  did  inakea  holiday  of  it,  a  splen- 
did show,  so  like  a  picture  that  it  fostered  paint- 
ing in  Italy,  so  like  a  representation,  tiiat  it 
produced  the  drama  in  I'jigland.  Now  that  tlio 
iiiillle  axe  and  sword  of  the  civil  wars  had  lie.'iten 
down  the  independent  iioliilily,  and  the  aliolitioii 
of  the  law  of  niaintenaiiceliad  destroyed  the  petty 
royally  of  each  great  feudal  haron,  the  lords 
(piilled  their  soiiihre  castles,  liattlemented  for- 
liisses,  surrounded  hy  stagnant  water,  pierced 
with  iiai'i'ow  windows,  a  sort  of  stone  hreast- 
plales  of  no  us(!  hut  to  preserve  the  life  of  their 
masters.  They  Hock  into  new  palaces,  with 
vaulted  roofs  and  turrets,  covered  with  fantastic 
and  manifold  ornaments,  adon.ed  with  terraces 
and  vast  staircases,  with  gardens,  fountains,  stat- 
ues, such  as  Were  the  pahu'cs  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
Kli/.alietii,  half  Ootliic  and  half  Italian,  whose 
cKiivenience.  grandeur,  and  lieaiity  announci'd 
already  h.'ihils  of  society  and  the  taste  for  pleas- 
ure. They  came  to  court  and  ahandoned  their 
old  nianners;  the  four  meals  which  scar<'ily  suf- 
liced  their  former  voracity  were  reduu'd  to  two; 
genllemeii  soon  liecame  rellned,  placing  their 
glory  in  till  elegance  and  singularity  of  their 
amu.sements  and  their  clothes.  .  .  .  To  vent  tho 
feelings,  to  satisfy  the  heart  and  eyes,  to  set  free. 
Iioldly  on  all  the  roads  of  existence  the  pack  of 
appetites  and  instincts,  this  was  the  craving 
which  the  manners  of  t lit;  time  het rayed.  It  was 
'  merry  Ijiglaml,'  as  they  called  it  llien.  It  was 
not  yet  stern  and  constrained.  It  expanded 
widely,  freely,  and  rejoiced  to  liiid  itself  so  ex- 
jiaiidi'd.  No  longer  at  court  only  was  the  ilramii 
found  liiit  ill  the  village.  Strolling  companies  he 
took  themselves  thither,  and  the  country  folk 
supplied  any  deliciencies  wlien  necessary.  Sliak- 
speare  siiw,  hefore  he  depicted  them,  stupid  fel- 
lows, carpenters,  joiners,  licllow-ineiiders,  play 
I'yramiis  and  Tliishe,  represent,  the;  lion  roaring 
as  gently  as  jiossilile,  and  tlu;  Wiill,  hy  stretching 
out  their  hands.  Every  holiday  wasii  pageant,  in 
which  townspeople,  workmen,  anil  children  bore 
their  parts.  .  .  ,  A  few  .sectarians,  chielly  in  tho 
towns  and  of  the  people,  clung  gloomily  to  tho 
Millie.  Ihit  the  court  and  the  men  of  the  worhl 
sought  their  teachers  and  their  heroes  from  pagan 
(irceceand  Uoiiie.  Ahoiit  1 1!)0  they  hegaii  to 
read  the  classics;  one  after  the  other  they  trans- 
lated iheni;  it  was  .soon  the  fashion  to  read  them 
in  the  original.  Kli/alieth,  ,Iane  (.irey,  the  Duch- 
ess of  Norfolk,  the  (.'ouiUess  of  Arundel,  many 
other  ladies,  were  conversant  with  Plato,  Xeno- 
phnii,  and  Cicero  in  the  original,  and  appreciated 
them.  (Jr.'iilually,  hy  an  iiiseiisihle  change,  men 
were  raised  to  the  level  of  llie  great  and  healthy 
minds  who  had  freely  handled  ideas  of  all  kinds 
lifleen  centuries  ago.  They  comprehended  not 
only  their  language,  but  their  thought;  they  did 
m)t  repeat  lessons  from,  hut  held  conversations 
with  them;  they  were  their  equals,  and  found 
in  them   intellects  as  manly  as  their  own.  .   .  . 
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A<T()HH  the  triiin  of  luMxlcd  nrliouliucn  mid  Rordlil 
tavillcrs  till'  Iwii  mliill  iiiiil  iJiiiikini;  iiurs  wti'i' 
iiiiitril,  mill  the  iiiMilrriis,  siliiiciiiir  lln'  iiifiiiitinc 
(ir  smitllinu'  mijcch  of  iIh'  inidillc  iii;f,  ciindc- 
hi'flldnl  iiiily  In  ((iiivi'l'Hi'  willi  the  IKililr  iiliciriil-*. 
'i'lli'V  accepted  llieir^iids.  at  leiist  tliey  llliderstaiid 
tliein,  iiiid  keep  llieiii  li\  their  side.  Ill  pix'iiis, 
IVstiviiN,  tiipi'stricM,  iiIiiiiinI  all  ceretiioiiieH  llicy 
appear,  lint  |•e^t^^ed  liy  pedaiiti'V  merely,  Imt 
kept  alive  liy  sympathy,  and  j^duritied  liy  the 
arts  ol'  all  iiu;e  as  tlniirisliiiii;  and  almost  as  pro- 
fiiiiiid  as  that  (if  their  <ailiest  liirili.  After  the 
trrrilile  ni;;lit  id'  the  iiiidille  a/e,  and  the  doloniiis 
le;,'eiids  of  spirits  and  the  damned,  it  was  a  de- 
liirlit  to  sec  au'aiii  Olympus shiiiinu:  upon  us  from 
( ireecc ;  i*s  lieroi(^  and  lii-aiitifiil  deities  once  more 
ravishini;  tlie  heart  of  men,  they  raised  and  in- 
striicli'il  thisyoiiiii?  world  liy  speaking.'  to  it  the 
liini,'iiaLre  of  passion  and  L'eniiis;  iiml  the  a^e  of 
siroiiu;  deeds,  free  sensuality,  hold  invention,  had 
only  to  follow  its  own  heiit,  in  order  to  discover 
ill  them  thi!  eternal  |iroinoters  of  lilierty  and 
lieaiit  V.  Nearer  still  was  another  pa.i:anism,  that 
of  Italy;  the  more  .seductive  because  more  mod- 
ern, and  beeuiise  it.  <ircu1ates  fresh  sap  in  an 
iiiieiciit  stock;  the  more  attractive,  lieeause  nion- 
sensuous  and  present,  with  its  worship  of  force 
and  freniiis,  of  ])leasiiremid  voliiptiioiisne.ss.  .  .  . 
At  that  liiiK!  Italy  clearly  led  inevery  thiim:,  and 
civilisation  was  to  be  drawn  thence  as  from  its 
sjiriii.!;.  What  is  this  civilisation  wliich  is  lliiis 
iiniiosed  on  the  wdiole  of  l^irope,  wdieiice  every 
.science  and  every  eleu'ance  comes,  who.se  laws 
are  obeyed  in  every  court,  in  \vliich  Surrey,  Sid- 
ney, Sjiciiser,  Shakspeare  .soui;lil.  their  models 
iiiid  till  irmaterials  V  It.  was  |ia,i;an  in  its  elements 
and  its  birth;  in  its  lanj;ua;;e,  which  is  but 
slightly  diiferent  from  Latin;  in  its  Latin  tr.idi- 
tiiiiis  and  recollections,  which  no  f;ap  has  come 
to  interrupt;  in  its  constitution. whose  old  munic- 
ipal life  first  led  and  absorbed  the  feudal  life; 
ill  the  i;enius  of  its  race,  in  which  energy  and  en- 
JDvmenl  always  hbounded." — II.  A.  Taiiie,  Hint, 
of  Kiif/lisfi  JJt,-r,itinr,  ///•.  2,  r/i.  1  (r.  1).  — "Tiic 
intellectual  movenicnl,  to  which  we  give  tiie 
name  of  Henais.saiice,  expressed  itself  in  England 
mainly  through  the  Drama.  Other  Kices  in  that 
era  of  iiuickened  activity,  when  modern  man  re- 
gained the  consciousness  of  his  own  strength  and 
goodliness  after  centuries  of  mental  stagnation 
and  .social  dejiression,  threw  their  energies  into 
the  ])lasUc  arts  and  scholarship.  The  English 
found  jv  similar  outlet  for  their  pent-up  foici  s  in 
tlic  Drama.  The  arts  and  literature  of  (treece 
and  l{ome  bad  been  revealeil  by  Italy  to  Europe. 
Humanism  had  placed  the  present  once  more  in 
ft  vital  relation  to  the  jiast.  Tlie  navies  of  I'or- 
tiigal  and  Spain  had  discovered  new  continents 
beyond  the  ocean;  the  merchants  of  Venice  and 
Genoa  had  explored  the  farthest  East,  ("operni- 
cus  had  revolutionised  astronomy,  and  the  tele- 
scope was  revealing  fresh  worlds  beyond  the  s\in. 
Till!  Bible  had  been  rescued  from  tiie  mortmain 
of  the  Church ;  .scholars  studied  it  in  the  language 
of  its  authors,  and  the  jieople  read  it  in  their  own 
tongue.  In  this  iiipid  development  of  art,  litera- 
ture, science,  and  discovery,  the  English  had 
hitherto  taken  but  little  part.  But  they  were 
ready  to  reap  what  other  men  hiid  sown.  Unfa- 
tigued  by  the  labours  of  the  pioneer,  un.sophisti- 
cuted  V)y  the  peilantries  and  sophistries  of  th(! 
schools,  in  the  freshness  of  their  youth  and  vig- 
our, they  surveyed  the  world  uufolded  to  them. 


Tor  more  than  half  a  century  they  freely  enjoyed 
I'c  splendour  of  Ihisspei  tacle,  until  the  strugtrle 
h'r  |iolitii  :d  and  reiiginiis  lilieriy  repliinLred  them 
ill  the  hard  realities  of  life.  i>iiring  that  event 
fill  period  of  spiritual  disetigagenienl  from  ab 
sorbiiitr  cares,  the  race  was  fully  conscious  of  it.s 
national  iinportance.  It  had  shaken  olf  the  sliack- 
les  of  oppressive  feudalism,  the  trammels  i>{ 
ecclesiastiial  tyranny.  It  had  not  yet  piissed 
under  tlie  I'uriiaii  yoke,  or  felt  theencroachmentH 
of  despotic  monarchy.  It  was  justly  proud  of 
tlie  Virgin  liueeii,  with  whose  idealised  person- 
ality the  |)eiiple  ideiitilied  their  newly  acipiired 
sense  of  gre.itness.  .  .  .  What  in  those  llfty  years 
they  saw  with  the  (liiirvoyaiit  ey<'S  of  artists,  tlu! 
])oets  wrote.  And  what  they  wrote,  remains  im- 
perishable. It  is  the  pnrtrait  of  their  age,  the 
portrait,  of  an  age  in  which  liiimatiity  stood  self- 
revealiil,  a  miracle  and  marvel  to  its  own  adiiiir- 
iiig  curiosity.  Eiij;laiid  was  in  a  state  of  transi- 
tion when  the  Drama  came  to  |ierfection.  That 
was  one  of  those  rare  jieriods  when  the  past  and 
the  future  are  both  coloiin  I  by  imaLriiiation.  and 
liolh  shed  a  glory  on  the  ju'cseiit.  The  medieval 
order  was  in  dissoliiiiuii ;  thi-  modern  order  was 
in  process  of  formation.  Vet  the  old  slate  of 
things  had  not  faded  from  memory  and  usage; 
the  new  had  not  assumed  despotic,  sway.  jMeii 
stood  then,  as  it  wi're,  between  two  dreams  —  ii 
dream  of  thi"  past,  thronged  with  sinister  mid 
splendid  reminisceiices;  a  dream  of  the  future, 
bright  with  unlimited  aspir.ttions  and  iiideHnile 
hopes.  Neither  the  retreating  forces  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  nor  the  advani'ing  forces  of  the  modern 
era  jin  d  upon  tliein  with  the;  iron  weight  of 
actualii  \ .  The  brutalities  of  leiidalism  had  been 
softeneii;  but  the  chivalrous  sentiment  remained 
to  inspire  the  Surreys  and  the  Sidneys  of  a  milder 
epoch.  .  .  .  What  distinguished  the  English  at 
this  cjioch  from  the  nations  of  the  South  wa.l 
not  reliiiement  of  manners,  sobriety,  or  self-con- 
trol. On  the  contrary  they  retained  an  unenvi- 
able character  for  more  than  common  .savagery. 
.  .  .  I')rasmus  describes  the  tilth  of  their  houses, 
and  the  sicfviiesses  engi'iidered  in  their  cities  liy 
bad  ventilation.  What  rendered  the  jicoplf 
superior  to  Italians  and  Spaniards  was  the  lirm- 
ness  of  their  moral  libre,  the  sweetness  of  their 
humanity,  a  more  niasculiue  tenii)er,  less  vitiated 
instincts  and  so])histicated  intellects,  a  law-abid- 
ing and  religious  conscience,  contempt  for  tre.ich- 
cry  and  baseness,  intolcnnce  of  jiolitieal  or 
ecclesiastical  despotism  combined  with  fervent 
love  of  home  and  country.  They  wcn^  coarse, 
but  Tiol,  vicious;  ]ileasure-loving,  but  not  licen- 
tious; violent,  but  not  cruel ;  luxurious  but  not 
etfeminate.  Machiavelli  was  a  name  of  loathing 
to  them.  Sidney,  Essex,  Raleigh,  More,  and 
Drake  were  pojiular  heroes;  and  whatever  may 
be  thought  of  these  men,  they  certainly  counted 
no  Marquis  of  I'escara,  no  Duke  of  Valentino,  no 
^lalatesta  IJaglioni,  no  Cosiino  de'  jVIedici  among 
them.  The  Southern  ICurojiean  type  betrayed  it- 
self but  faintly  in  jioliticians  like  Uichard  ("rom- 
well  and  Holiert  Dudley.  .  .  .  Affectations  of 
foreign  vi(;es  were  only  a  varnish  on  the  surface 
of  society.  The  core  of  the  nation  remained 
sound  and  wholesome.  Nor  was  the  ciiltun; 
which  the  English  borrowed  from  less  unsophisti- 
cated nations,  mi  -e  than  superficial.  The  inci- 
dents of  Court  gossip  show  liow  savage  was  the 
life  beneath,  (^ueen  Elizabeth  spat,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  her  nobles,  ut  a  gentleman  who  had  dis- 
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plffiwd  lirr;  stnifl:  Kssix  on  the  check:  drove 
lliirlciirh  liliililMriiiii  from  Iwr  apiirtiiiitit.  Laws 
in  niirry  Kn^rlimd  were  cxcculfd  witli  un('(>m- 
proinisinir  sivcrilv.  Kvcry  townsliij)  liad  its 
jiiillows;  ivcry  viliiiirc  its  stixks,  \viiipi>ing -post 
and  pillory.  Here  and  tlicrc.  litTctics  were 
burned  upon  llii'  niiirk<t  place:  and  tlic  block 
upon  Tower  Mill  was  seldom  dry.  .  .  .  Men  and 
women  who  ri'ad  I'lalo.  or  discussed  the  eleffun- 
dcHof  I'elrarcli,  sidTered  brutal  practical  jokes, 
relished  the  obscenities  of  jesters,  used  the  gross- 
est laiiL'uau'e  of  the  people.  Carrying,'  farms 
andaenson  their  liaeks  in  the  shape  of  costly 
silks  jind  laces,  they  lay  ui)on  rushes  filthy  with 
the  vonnt  of  old  banrjuets.  (Jlitteriiig  in  suits 
of  fziU  and  jewelled  mail,  they  jostled  with 
town  port!  rs  in  the  stench  of  the  bear  gardens, 
or  the  bloody  bull-pit.  The  church  itself  was 
not  respected".  The  nave  of  old  .*<.  Paul's  became 
a  rendezvous  for  tldeves and  i)rostitutes.  ...  It 
is  dillicult,  even  l)y  noiinic  an  iidinity  of  su<  h 
eliaracleristics,  to  piiint  the  many-coloureil  incon- 
jrruitiesof  I'.nirlaiid  at  that  epoch.  Yet  in  the 
midst  of  this  confusion  rose  cavaliers  like  Sid- 
ney, philosophers  like  Uacon,  poets  like  SjienstT; 
men  in  whom  all  that  is  pure,  ehvate<l,  subtle, 
tender,  stronir,  wise,  delicate  and  learned  in  our 
modern  civilisation  dis|)l,'iye(l  itself.  Ami  the 
masses  (<{  the  i>eo|)le  were  still  in  harmony  with 
these  hiLrli  strains.  They  formed  the  audience  of 
Shakspere.  They  wept  for  Desdemona,  adoreil 
Imogen,  listened  with  Jessica  to  music  in  the 
moon-liiiht  at  Helmont,  wandered  with  i{osalind 
thronirh  woodliind  ulades  of  Arden.  Such  v. as 
the  s(Hiety  of  which  our  theidre  became  the  mir- 
ror." — J.  A.  Symonds,  S/iii/kK/yrc'^  PrcdfCtnitors 
ill  the  Kii'ilish  JJriiiiiii.  rh.  '2,  *'•/.  1,  2,  (iiid  ?i. 

A.  D.  1497.— Cabot's  discovery  of  the  North 
American  Continent.  Se  AiiintKA:  A.  1). 
14!t7. 

A.  D.  1498. — Voyage  and  discoveries  of 
Sebastian  Cabot. — Ground  of  English  claims 
in  the  New  World.     SccAmiuka:  A.]).  1 4it8. 

A.  D.  1502. —The  marriage  which  brought 
the  Stuarts  to  the  English  throne.  See  Scot- 
land: A.  1).  \rm. 

A.  D.  1509. — The  character  and  reign  of 
Henry  VII. — "As  a  kin.i:.  Hai'on  tells  us  that  he 
was  '  a  wonder  for  wise  men. '  Few  indeed  witc 
the  councillors  that  shared  his  confidence,  but 
the  wise  men,  competent  to  form  i;n  estimate  of 
his  statesmanshii  ,  had  but  one  opinion  of  his 
consununate  wis<loin.  Foreitrners  were  greatly 
struck  with  the  success  that  attended  his  poHey. 
Andiassatlors  were  astonished  at  the  intimate 
knowledire  he  disidayed  of  the  alTairs  of  their 
own  countries.  From  the  mo.st  inipropitio\is 
Ix'gimnntrs.  a  proscrilied  man  and  an  exile,  he 
had  won  his  way  in  evil  times  to  a  throne  beset 
witlMlangcrs;  he  hud  pacilied  his  own  e<mntry, 
cherished  commerce,  formed  strong  .".llianeesov'er 
Kiiroi)e,  and  made  his  jxTsonal  intluenee  felt  by 
the  rulers  of  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  Nether- 
lands as  that  of  a  man  who  could  turn  the  scale 
in  matters  of  the  hiirln  .st  importiinee  to  their  own 
tlomestie  welfare.  .  .  .  From  first  to  last  'lis 
jMilicy  was  essentially  his  own;  for  thoue.ii  ,  . 
knew  well  how  tochooM'  the  ablest  councdlors,  he 
asked  or  took  their  advice  only  to  such  an  extent 
as  he  himself  deemed  expedient.  ...  No  one 
can  understand  his  reii^'n,  or  that  of  his  son.  or, 
we  ndght  add.  of  "...s  Kfanddauirhter  Queen 
ElizalHlh,   without  appreciating  the  fact  that, 


however  well  served  with  councillors,  the  sover- 
eign was  in  tho.se  days  always  his  own  Prime 
Minister.  .  .  .  Even  the  legishition  of  the  reign 
must  be  regarded  as  in  large  measure  due  to 
Henry  himself.  We  have  no  means,  it  is  true, 
of  knowing  how  muc'  of  it  originated  in  his  own 
mind;  but  that  it  was  all  discussed  with  him  in 
Council  and  approved  before  it  was  passed  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe.  For  he  never 
appears  to  have  put  the  royal  veto  upon  any  Hill, 
as  constitutional  u.sage  bcith  before  and  after  his 
days  allowed.  lie  gave  his  assent  to  all  the 
enactments  sent  up  to  him  for  ajjproval,  though 
he  sometimes  added  to  them  provisos  of  his 
own.  And  Haeon,  who  knew  th(^  traditions  of 
those  times,  distinctly  attributes  the  good  legis- 
lation of  his  days  to  the  king  himself.  'In  that 
jiart,  both  of  justice  and  policy, which  .s  the  most 
durable  i^art,  and  cut,  as  it  were,  in  biass  or 
marble,  the  making  of  good  laws,  he  did  excel.' 
This  statement,  with  but  slight  variations  in  the 
wording,  appears  again  and  again  tiiroiighout 
the  History;  and  ehsewherc;  it  is  said  that  he 
was  the  best  lawgiver  to  this  nation  after  Edward 
I.  .  .  .  The  ])arliaments,  indeed,  that  Henry 
summoned  were  only  seven  in  mnnber,  and  sel- 
dom did  any  one  of  tliem  last  over  a  year,  :io  that 
during  a  reign  of  nearly  twenty-four  j'cars  many 
years  passetl  awaj' without  a  Parliament  at  all. 
But  even  in  those  scanty  sittings  many  Acts 
were  passed  to  meet  evils  that  were  general  sub- 


jects of  c(.    >-l:iint. 


He  could  scarcely  be 


called  a  learned  man,  vet  he  was  a  lover  of  learn- 
ing, and  gave  his  children  an  excellent  educa- 
tion. His  Court  was  open  to  scholars.  .  .  .  He 
was  certainly  religious  after  the  fashion  of  his 
day.  .  .  .  His  religious  foundations  and  becjuests 
perhaps  do  not  necessarily  imply  anything  more 
than  conventional  feeling.  But  we  must  not 
eveiiook  the  curious  circumstance  that  he  once 
argued  with  a  heretic  at  the  stake  at  Canterbury 
and  got  him  to  renounce  his  heresy.  It  is  melan- 
choly to  add  that  he  did  not  thereupon  release 
him  from  the  punishment  to  which  he  had  been 
sentenced ;  but  the  fact  seems  to  show  that  he 
was  afraid  of  encouraging  insincere  conversions 
by  such  leiuency.  During  the  last  two  or  three 
years  of  the  15th  century  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  procedure  against  lieretics,  but  on  the  whole, 
we  are  told,  rather  by  penances  than  by  fire. 
Henry  had  no  desire  to  see  the  old  foundations 
of  the  faith  disturbed.  His  zeal  for  the  Church 
was  recognised  by  no  less  than  three  Popes  in  his 
time,  who  each  sent  him  a  sword  and  a  cap  of 
maintenance.  ...  To  commerce  and  adventure 
he  was  always  a  good  friend.  By  his  encounige- 
ment  Sebastian  Cabot  sailed  from  Bristol  and  dis- 
covered Newfoundland  —  The  New  Isle,  as  it 
at  first  was  called.  Four  years  earlier  Columbus 
had  first  set  fool  on  the  great  western  continent, 
and  had  not  his  brother  been  taken  b)-  pirates  at 
sea,  it  is  supposed  that  he  too  might  have  made 
his  great  discovery  under  Henry's  patronage." — 
Jas.  Gairduer,  Jlciiri/  the  Seventh,  ch.  13. 

At.so  in  :  Lord  Bacon,  Hist,  of  the  lieign  of  King 
Hiin-n  Vn. 

A.  D.  1509.— Accession  of  King  Henry  VIII. 

A.  D.  151 1-1513.— Enlisted  in  the  Holy 
League  of  Pope  Julius  II.  against  France.  See 
Italy:  A.  1).  irilo- l.'iia 

A.  D.  1513.— Henry's  invasion  of  France. — 
The  victory  of  the  Battle  of  the  Spurs.  See 
Fii.vNCK-  A.  1).  13ia-ir)15. 
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ENGLAND,  1513-1539. 


Wnt^y.  Henry  Vltl. 
(iHil  the  Divorce. 


ENGLAND,  1527-1534. 


A.  D.  1513-1529. — The  ministry  of  Cardinal 

Wolsey.— From  1513  to  1529,  Tlioiuas  Wolscy, 
who  beciiinc  Archbishop  of  York  iii  1514,  and 
Cunlinal  in  1515,  was  the  iiiiiiistcr  who  Kiii<lt'il 
the  policy  of  Henry  VIII.,  so  far  as  that  head- 
strong and  absolute  monarch  could  lie  guided  at 
all.  "England  Avas  going  through  a  crisis  po- 
litically, socially,  and  intellectually,  when  Wol- 
sey undertook  the  management  of  nlfairs.  .  .  . 
We  must  regret  that  he  put  foreign  policy  in  tlie 
first  place,  ond  reserved  his  constructive  meas- 
ures for  don.estic  affairs.  .  .  .  Yet  even  here  we 
may  doubt  if  the  measures  of  the  English  Uefor- 
niation  woidd  have  been  possible  if  Wolsey's 
mind  had  not  inspired  the  kir.g  and  the  nation 
wilh  a  heightened  consciousness  of  England's 
power  and  dignity.  Wolsey's diplomsu'v  at  least 
tore  away  all  illusions  about  I'ope  and  Emperor, 
and  the  ojunion  of  Europe,  and  taMi_dit  Henry 
VIII.  the  measure  of  his  own  strength.  It  was 
impossible  that  Wolsey's  powerful  hand  should 
not  leave  its  imiiressiou  upon  everything  wliich 
it  touched.  If  Henry  VIII.  inherited  a  strong 
monarchy,  Wolsey  made  the  basis  of  monarch- 
ical i)ower  still  stronger.  .  .  .  AVolsc}'  saw  in 
the  royal  power  the  only  possible  means  of  hold- 
ing.Iuigland  together  and  guiding  it  through  the 
dangci^s  of  impending  change.  .  .  .  Wolsey  was 
in  no  .sense  a  constitutional  minister,  nor  did  he 
pay  much  heed  to  constitutional  forms.  I'arlia- 
ment  was  only  summoned  once  durin;^  the  time 
that  he  was  in  ollice,  and  then  he  trie<l  to  brow- 
beat Parliament  and  set  aside  its  privileges.  In 
his  view  the  oidy  function  of  Parliament  was  to 
grant  money  for  the  king's  needs.  The  king 
shotdd  siiy  liow  much  he  needed,  and  Parliament 
ought  only  to  advise  how  this  sum  might  be 
most  conveniently  rai.sed.  .  .  .  He  was  unwi.se 
in  his  attempt  to  force  the  king's  will  upon  Par- 
liament as  an  unchangeable  law  of  its  action. 
Ilcnr}'  VIII.  looked  and  learned  from  Wolsey's 
failure,  and  Avhen  he  took  the  managemer,t"of 
Parliament  into  his  own  hands  he  showed  him- 
self a  consumniiae  master  of  that  craft.  ...  He 
was  so  skilfid  that  Parliament  at  last  gave  lum 
even  the  power  over  the  purse,  and  Henry,  with- 
out raising  a  murmur,  imposed  ta.xes  which 
Wolsey  would  not  have  dared  to  suggest.  .  .  . 
Where  Wolsey  would  have  ma<lc  the  Crown  in- 
dependent of  Parliament,  Henry  VIII.  reduced 
Parliament  to  be  a  willing  instrument  of  the 
royal  will.  .  .  .  Henry  .  .  .  clothed  his  despot- 
ism with  the  appearance  of  paternal  solicitude. 
He  made  the  people  think  that  he  lived  for  them, 
and  that  their  interests  were  his,  whereas  Wolsey 
endeavoured  to  convince  the  people  that  the  king 
alone  could  guard  their  interests,  and  that  their 
only  course  was  to  put  entire  confidence  in  him. 
Henry  saw  that  men  were  easier  to  cajole  tlian 
to  convince.  ...  In  spite  of  the  disjidvantage 
of  a  royal  education,  Henry  was  a  more  thorough 
Englishman  than  AVolsey,  though  Wolsey  sj^raiig 
from  the  people.  It  "was  Wolsey's  teaciiing, 
however,  that  prepared  Henry  for  liis  task.  The 
king  who  could  use  a  minister  like  Wolsey  and 
then  throw  him  away  when  he  was  no  longer 
useful,  felt  that  there  was  no  linntation  to  "his 
sclf-sulliciency.  .  .  .  For  politics  in  the  largest 
sense,  ccmipri.sing  all  the  relations  of  the  nation 
at  home  and  abroad,  Wolsey  had  a  capacity 
which  amounted  to  genius,  and  it  is  doiilitful  if 
this  can  be  said  of  any  otluT  Englishman.  .  .  . 
Taking  England  as  he  found  her,  he  aimed  at  de- 


veloping all  her  latent  possibilities,  and  leading 
Euro|)(!  to  follow  in  her  train.  .  .  .  He  made 
England  for  a  time  the  centre  of  European  jioli- 
tics,  and  gave  her  an  intluencr  far  higher  than 
she  coidd  claim  on  material  grounds.  .  .  .  He 
was  indeed  a  political  artist,  who  worked  with  a 
fret!  hand  and  a  certain  touch.  .  .  .  He  was, 
though  he  knew  it  not,  fitted  to  serve  England, 
but  not  to  serve  the  English  king.  He  had  the 
aims  of  a  national  statesman,  not  of  a  royal  ser- 
vant. Wolsey's  misfortuiu!  was  that  his  lot  was 
cast  on  days  when  the  career  of  a  statesman  was 
not  distinct  from  that  of  a  royal  servant." — 31. 
Creigbtoii,  Conliiuil  Wuhii/,  eh.  8  <'//(/ 11. 

Also  i\:  J.  S.  Hrew<>r,  The  [!<ii/n  of  Iftiin/ 
VII f. — ].  A.  Froude,  llixt.  »f  Kwj.  from  the.  Fall 
of  Woh<!i,rli.  \-l. — (',.  Cavendish,  Life  of  Wo/sri/. 

A.  D.  1514. — Marriage  of  the  king's  sister 
with  Louis  XII.  of  France.  St  e  FitvNci;:  A.  1). 
15i:!-ir,l.5. 

A.  D.  1516-1517. — Intrigues  against  France. 
See  Fuanck:  A.  I).  151(1-1517. 

A.  D.  1519.-  Candidacy  of  Henry  VIII.  for 
the  imperial  crown.   See  Gkhmanv:  A.  1).  151i). 

A,  D.  1520-1521.— Rivalry  of  the  Emperor 
and  the  French  King  for  the  English  alliance. 
See  Fu.wck:  A.  D.  1.5','0-l.5',';5. 

A.  D.  1525. — The  king  changes  sides  in 
European  politics  and  breaks  his  alliance  with 
the  Emperor.     Sec  Fi!.\.n(i;:  A.  D.  1.5'25-1.5"i(J. 

A.  D.  1527. — New  alliance  with  France  and 
Venice  against  Charles  V. — Formal  renuncia- 
tion of  the  claim  of  the  English  kings  to  the 
crown  of  France.    See  It.vi.y:  A.I).  1527-15'.;!). 

A.  D.  1527-1534.— Henry  VIII.  and  the  Di- 
vorce question. — The  rupture  with  Rome. — 
Henry  VIII.  "owed  his  crown  to  the  early  death 
of  his  brother  Arthur,  whose  widow,  Catharine 
of  Aragon,  the  daughter  of  Ferdinand,  and  con- 
.secpicntly  the  aunt  of  Charles  V.  [emperor], 
Henry  was  enabled  to  marry  through  a  dispen- 
sation obtained  by  Henr^-  VII.  from  Pope  Julius 
II. , — marriage  with  the  wife  of  a  deceased  brother 
being  forbidden  b}'  the  laws  of  the  Church. 
Henry  was  in  his  twelfth  year  when  the  marriage 
was  concluded,  but  it  was  not  consummated  until 
the  death  of  his  father.  .  .  .  The  question  of 
Henry's  divorce  from  Catharine  soon  became  a 
subject  of  discussion,  and  the  effort  to  procure 
the  annulling  of  the  marriage  from  the  pope  was 
prosecuted  for  a  number  of  years.  Henry  pro- 
fessed, and  perhaps  with  sincerity,  that  he  had 
long  been  troubled  with  doubts  of  the  validity  of 
the  m.irriage,  as  being  contrary  to  the  divine 
law,  and  therefore  not  within  the  limit  of  the 
pope's  dispensing  power.  The  death  of  a  num- 
ber of  his  children,  leaving  only  a  single  daugh- 
ter, 3iary,  had  been  interpreted  by  some  as  a 
mark  of  the  displeasure  of  God.  At  the  same 
time  the  English  people,  in  the  fresh  recollection 
of  the  long  dynastic  struggle,  were  an.vious  on 
account  of  the  lack  of  a  male  heir  to  the  throne. 
On  the  (lueen's  side  it  was  asserted  that  it  was 
competent  for  thi;  jiope  to  autliori/.e  a  marriage 
with  a  brother's  widow,  and  that  no  doubt  <'ould 
possibly  exist  in  the  present  case,  since,  accord- 
ing to  iier  tcstimopv,  her  marriage  with  Arthur 
had  never  been  completed.  The  eagerness  of 
Henry  to  ])r<)c\ire  the  divorce  increased  wilh  his 
growing  i)assion  for  Anne  IJoleyn.  The  negotia- 
tions with  Home  drairgi'd  slowly  on,  Catii.-iriiK? 
was  six  years  older  tlian  himself,  and  had  lost 
her  charms.     He  was  enamored  of  this  vcung 
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English  pirl,  frcHli  from  11k  i  <>f  France.    Uv 

rcsdlvcil   fo  liiciik  llic  nmi.  'mnd  willi  llic 

Spiiiiisli  i)riiir(>s  who  liiul  !m'i  .  (.litliliil  will' 

for  iirjirlv  twctily  yc'irs.      It   w.is  not  witlniiil 
reason  iliiit  tlic  ki'iiir"  liciMine  more  ami  nKm-  in- 
censed at  the  dilatory  and  vacillatinjr  course  of 
the    pope.   .   .  .   Henry   dclerniined   to    lay    the 
(lueslion  of  the  v.ilidily  of  his  iiianiairc  lieforeihe 
universities  of  Europe,  and  this  lie  did,  niakiiii,' 
a  free  use  of  hriliery  aliioad  and  of  menaces  at 
home.     Meal 'if  '.  lie  took  measures  to  cripide 
the  authority  or  the  po|)e  ami  of  the  clerjrv  in 
En^'land.     In  these  ])roeeediiii:s  he  was  sustained 
by  a  jxijiular  feelinir,  the  urowih  of  centuries, 
nifaiiist    foreiirii  ecclesiastical    interference    and 
clerical  control  in  civil  allairs.     The  fall  of  AVol- 
sey  was  the  elTect  of  his  failure  to  jirocure  the 
divorce,  and  of  the  ciuiiity  of  Anne  lioleyii  and 
her  family.   ...  In  order  to  convict  of  treason 
this  minister,  whom  he  had  raised  to  the  hiirhest 
liinnacle  of  jxiwer,  the  kiiii;  did  not  .scrui)le  to 
avail  himself  of  the  ancient  statute  of  pra'inunire, 
which    W'olsey    was    licensed   of  liavinix   trans- 
pressed  by  actinir  as  the  iiojie's  letrate  in  Eiiirland 
—  it  wa.s"dishonestly  alle.ired,  without  the  royal 
license.     Early  in   15:U   the  kin.i;  char.L'ed   the 
whole  body  of  the  deriry  with  havini?  incurred 
the  penalties  of  the  same  law  by  siihmittini:  to 
AVolsey  in  I'is  leiratine  character.     Assembled  in 
convocation,   they  were  obliged  to  implore  his 
pardon,  and  obtained  it  only  in  return  for  a  larpe 
sum  of  money.      In  their  petition  he  was  styled, 
in  olK'dienee  to  liis  dictation,  '  The  Protector  and 
Huiireme  Head  of  the  ("linreh  and  Clerirv  of  Eni,'- 
land,'  to  which  was  a<lded,  after  loiiir  debate,  at 
the  sugirestioii  of  Archbishoji  Warhain — 'as  far 
as  is  permitted   by   the  law   of  Christ.'      The 
Church,  jirostrate  thouirh  it  was  at  the  feet  of 
the  despotic  kin.ir,  showed  some  degrei  of  self- 
respect  in  inserting  this  amendment.    Parliament 
foriiade  the  introdu<tion  of  jtiipal  bulls  into  Eng- 
land.    The  king  was  authorizecl  if  he  saw  lit,  to 
withdraw  the  annals  —  lirst-fruits  of  benefices  — 
from  the  jioju'.     Apj)eals  to  Home  were  forliid- 
den.     The  retaliatory  measures  of  Henrv  did  not 
niovi!  the  iiojie  to  recede  horn  his  jiositiou.     On 
or  alM>ut  January  25. 1583,  the  king  was  privately 
niarriid  to  Anne  lioleyn.  ...  In  1584  Henry 
■was  conditionally  oxcommunicated  by  Clement 
VH.     The  papal  decree  deposing  him  from  the 
throne,  ami   absolving  his  subjects  from   their 
allegiance,  did  not  follow  until   15;iS,  and'was 
issmd   bv   Paul    IIT.     Clement's  bull   was  sent 
forth  on  the  28  of  March.     On  the  28  of  Novem- 
Iwr  I'arliament  ])assed  the  Act  of  Siijiremacy, 
without  tiie  (lualifying  claus<>  which  the  clergy 
liad  attached  to  their  vote.    The  king  was,  moie- 
ove.-,  clothed  with  full  jiower  and  authority  to 
n'press  and  amend  all  such  errors,  heri'sies,  and 
abuses  as  '  by  any  manner  of  spiritual  authority 
or  jurisdiction  ought  or  may  lawfully  be  re- 
formed.'   Thus  a  visitatorial  function  of  vast  ex- 
tent  was  recognized  as  belonging  to  him.     In 
1582  convocation  was  driven  to  engage  not  'to 
enact    or   iiromulge   or   jiiil  in    execution'   any 
measures  without  the  royal  license,  and  to  jiromi'^e 
to  change  or  to  abrogate  anv  of  the  'provincial 
constitutions '  which  he  should  judge  inconsistent 
with  his   jirerogative.      The  clergy   were   thus 
Ktrip|)ed  of  all  power  to  make  laws.     A  mixed 
commission,  which  Parliaineni  orduineil  for  the 
revision  of  the  whole  canon  law.   was  not  ap- 
pointed ill  this  reign.     Thi'  dissolution  of   the 


king's  marringc  thus  dis.solved  the  tmionof  Eng- 
land with  th(!  papacy."-— (i.  P.  Fisher,  Jlintory  of 
tin-  VhrUtitiii  Clnin-h,  prriodH.  c/i.  (!. 

Also  in:  J.  S.  Ibcwer,  y/ii:  U<i<j)i  of  Ifmn/ 
VIII.,  r.  2,  ch.  27-85.— J.  A.  Froude, ' //('.•</.  vf 
Kii'i.,  r.  1,  rh.  2.  — S.  H.  Hiirke,  Hid.  PurtntiU 
of  till  I'liihir  Di/iiiiKty.r.  1,  ch.  8-25. — J.  Lingard, 
'lUxt.  of  KiKj.,' r.  (J,V//.  3.— T.  E.  Hriilgett.'/.^Je 
mill  Wrltiiif/n  of  Sir  T.  M<>re. 

A.  D.  1529-1535. — The  execution  of  Sir 
Thomas  More.— On  the  25th  of  Octolxr,  15'2!). 
the  king,  by  delivering  the  grei^t  seal  to  Sir 
'i'liomas  Slore,  constituted  him  Lord  Chancellor. 
In  making  this  appointment.  Henry  "lu^peil  to 
dispose  hischancell(>rto  lend  his  authority  to  the 
projects  of  divorce  and  second  marriage,  which 
now  agitated  tiie  king's  mind,  and  were  the  main 
objects  of  his  jKilicy.  .  .  .  To  pursue  this  subject 
through  the  long  negotiations  and  discussions 
which  it  occasioned  during  six  years,  would  i)u 
to  lead  us  far  from  the  life  of  sir  Thomas  ^lore. 
.  .  .  All  these  i)rocee('ings  terminated  in  the  sen- 
tence of  nullity  ill  the  case  of  Henry's  marriage 
with  Catherine,  i)ronouneed  by  Cranmer,  the  es- 
jiou.ial  of  Aime  IJoleyn  by  the  king,  and  the  re 
jectionof  the  jiajial  jurisdiction  by  the  kingdom, 
which  still,  however,  adhered  to  the  doctrines ot 
the  Koman  catholic  church.  The  situation  of 
More  during  a  great  part  of  these  memorable 
events  was  embarrassing.  The  great  ollices  to 
which  he  was  raised  by  the  king,  the  personal 
favour  hitherto  constantly  shown  to  him,  and  the 
natural  tendency  of  his  gentle  and  quiet  disposi- 
tion, comliined  to  disincline  liiin  to  resistance 
a.irainst  thi  .vishes  of  his  friendly  master.  On 
tiie  other  hand,  his  growing  dread  and  horror  of 
heresy,  witii  its  train  of  disorders;  his  belief  that 
nnivi.'rsal  ai„i-cliy  would  be  the  inevitable  result 
of  religion'  dissension,  and  the  ojieration  of  seven 
years'  con  roversy  for  the  Catliolic  church,  in 
heating  his  iiind  on  all  subjects  involving  the  ex- 
tent of  her  uthority,  macie  him  recoil  from  de- 
signs which  were  visibly  tending  towards  dis- 
union, wi.  ihe  Koman  jjontiir.  .  .  .  Henry  used 
every  r.eans  of  i)rocuring  an  ojiinion  favourable 
to  1  :.,  wishes  from  his  chancellor,  who  excused 
hiiii.'.lf  as  unmeet  forsuch  matters,  having  never 
professed  the  study  of  divinity.  .  .  .  But  when 
the  jn'ogress  towards  the  marriage  was  so  far  ad- 
vanced that  he  saw  how  soon  the  active;  co-opera- 
tion of  a  chancellor  must  be  recpiircd,  he  made 
suit  to  'his  singular  dear  friend,'  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  to  lU'ocure  his  discharge  from  thisollice. 
The  duke,  often  solicited  by  More,  thee  obtained, 
l)y  im])ortunate  suit,  a  clear  discharge  for  the 
chancellor.  .  .  .  The  king  directed  Norfolk,  when 
he  installed  his  successor,  to  declare!  i)iiblicly, 
that  his  majesty  had  witli  paiu  yielded  to  the 
l^rayers  of  sir  Thomas  More,  by  the  removal  of 
sucii  a  ma.gistrate.  ...  It  must  be  owned  that 
Henry  felt  the  weight  of  this  great  man's  opinion, 
and  tried  every  ]t  >ssible  means  to  obtain  at  least 
the  apiiearance  of  his  spontaneous  ajjprobation. 
.  .  .  The  king  .  .  .  sent  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, the  chancellor,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and 
Cromwell,  to  attempt  the  conversion  of  More. 
Audley  reminded  More  of  the  king's  special  favour 
and  many  benefits.  More  admitted  them;  but 
modestly  added,  that  his  highness  had  most 
graciously  declared  that  ou  this  matter  Mviv 
should  be  molested  no  more.  When  in  the  end 
they  .s;i\y  that  no  persuasion  could  move  him,  they 
then  saiil,  'that  the  king's  highness  had  give'u 
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them  in  comnmntlinent,  if  tlicj'  could  by  n<>  gen- 
tk'iies."  win  him,  in  tlio  king's  name  with  ingrati- 
tu(h'  to  charge  him,  that  never  was  servant  to  his 
master  so  villainous,  nor  subject  to  his  ju-ince  so 
traitorous  as  he.'  .  .  .  By  a  tyrannical  edic^t,  mis- 
called a  law,  in  the  same  session  of  1533-4,  it 
was  made  high  treason,  after  the  1st  of  3Iay,  1534, 
by  writing,  print,  deed,  or  act,  to  do  or  to  i)ro- 
cure,  or  cause  to  l)e  done  or  procured,  anything 
to  the  prejudice,  slander,  disturbance,  or  dCrog.-i- 
tion  of  the  king's  lawful  matrimony  with  (lueeii 
Anne.  If  the  same  olTences  were  connnitted  by 
words,  they  were  oidy  nusprision.  Th<'  same  act 
enjoined  ail  per.soiis  "to  take  an  oath  to  maintain 
the  whoU^  conK-nts  o*^  the  statute,  and  an  obsti- 
nate refusal  to  make  such  oath  was  subjected  to 
the  penalties  of  misprision.  .  .  .  Sir  T.  More  was 
sununoned  to  appear  before  these  commissioners 
tit  Lambeth,  on  Monday  the  13th  of  April,  1534. 
.  .  .  After  having  read  the  statute  anil  the  form 
of  the  oath,  he  declanMl  his  readiness  to  swear 
that  he  woidd  maintain  and  defend  the  order  of 
succession  to  the  crown  as  estal)lished  by  parlia- 
ment. He  disclaimed  all  censure  of  those  who 
had  imposed,  or  on  those  who  had  taken,  the 
oath,  but  declared  it  to  bo  impossible  that  he 
should  swear  to  the  whole  contents  of  it,  without 
offending  against  his  own  conscience.  .  .  .  lie 
never  more  reiurned  to  his  house,  being  comnut- 
ted  to  the  custody  of  the  abbot  of  Westminster, 
in  which  he  continued  four  days;  and  at  the  end 
of  that  time  lie  was  conveyed  to  the  Tower  on 
Friday  the  17th  of  April,  1534.  ...  On  the  6fh 
of  May,  1535,  almost  immediately  after  the  defeat 
of  every  attempt  to  practise  on  his  tirnmess,  More 
was  brought  to  trial  at  Westminster,  and  it  will 
scarcely  be  doubted,  that  no  such  culprit  stood 
at  any  European  bar  for  a  thousand  years.  .  .  . 
It  is  lamentable  that  the  records  of  the  proceed- 
ings against  such  a  man  should  be  scanty.  We 
do  not  certainly  know  the  specific  offence  of 
which  he  was  convicted.  .  .  .  On  Tuesday,  the 
6th  of  July  (St.  Thomas's  eve),  1535,  sir  Thomas 
Pope,  'his  singular  good  friend,'  came  to  him 
early  with  a  message  from  the  king  and  council, 
to  say  that  he  should  die  before  nine  o'clock  of 
the  same  morning.  .  .  .  The  lieutenant  brought 
him  to  the  scaffold,  which  was  so  weak  that  it 
was  ready  to  fall,  on  which  he  said,  merrily, 
'  Master  lieutenant,  I  pray  you  se(!  mc  safe  up, 
and  for  my  coming  down  let  me  shift  for  myself. ' 
When  he  laid  his  head  on  the  l)lock  he  desired 
the  executioner  to  wait  till  he  had  removed  his 
beard,  for  that  had  never  offended  his  highness." 
— Sir  J.  lyiackintosh,  Sh-  Thon.  More  (Cabinet 
Cyclop. :  Eminent  Brifinh  Statesmen,  v.  1). 

Also  in:  S.  R.  Gardiner,  Iligtorical  liiogra- 
phiett,  eh.  3. — T.  E.  Bridgctt,  Life  and  Writinqa 
of  Sir  Thomas  More,  eh.  12-34.— S.  II.  Burke, 
Jlint.  Portraits  of  the  Tudor  Dynasty,  r.  1,  eh.  2!). 

A.  D.  1531-1563.— The  genesis  of  the  Church 
of  England. — "Henry  VIII.  attempted  to  con- 
stitute an  Anglican  Church  differing  from  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  on  the  point  of  the 
su])remacy,  and  on  that  point  alone.  His  success 
in  this  attempt  was  extraordinary.  The  force  of 
his  (!haracter,  the  singularly  favorable  situation 
in  which  he  stood  with  respect  to  foreign  jiowers, 
the  immense  wealth  which  the  spoliation  of  th<! 
abb?"ys  placed  at  his  disposal,  and  the  support  of 
thatclass  which  still  halteil  between  two  opinions, 
enabled  him  to  bid  defiance  to  l)oth  the  extn^mc; 
parties,  to  burn  us  heretics  those  who  avowed 
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the  tencN  of  the  Informers,  and  to  hang  as 
traitors  those  who  o  ned  the  aniliority  of  the 
Pope.  '.Jut  Henry's  ystemdied  with  him.  Had 
his  life  been  i>rolonged,  he  wotdd  have  found  it 
dillicult  to  maintain  a  position  assinled  with  equal 
fury  by  all  who  were  zealous  either  for  the  new 
or  for  the  old  oi)inions.  The  mini.stcrs  who  held 
the  royal  prerogatives  in  trust  for  his  inf;int  son 
could  not  venture  to  persist  in  so  hazardous  a 
jiolicy ;  nor  could  Elizabeth  venture  to  return  to 
it.  It  was  necessary  to  make  a  choice.  The 
govermnent  must  either  submit  to  Rome,  or 
must  obtain  the  aid  of  the  Protestants.  The 
government  and  the  Protestants  had  only  oni; 
tiling  in  common,  hatred  of  tin;  Papal  power. 
The  English  reformers  were  eager  to  go  as  far  as 
their  brethren  on  the  Continent.  They  unani- 
mously coudemned  as  Antichristian  numerous 
dogmas  and  iiractices  to  which  Henry  had  stub- 
bornly adhered,  and  which  Elizalieth  reluctantly 
abandoned.  Many  felt  a  strong  repugnance  even 
to  things  indifferent  which  had  formed  part 
of  the  |iolity  or  ritual  of  the  mystical  Babylon. 
Thus  IJishop  Hooper,  who  died  manfully  at 
Gloucester  for  his  ndigion,  long  refused  to  wear 
the  episcopal  vestments.  Bishop  Ridley,  a  mar- 
tyr of  still  greater  renown,  pulled  down  the 
ancient  altars  of  his  diocese,  and  ordered  the 
Eucharist  to  be  administered  in  the  middle  of 
churches,  at  tallies  which  the  Papists  irreverently 
termed  oyster  boards.  Bishop  Jewel  pronounced 
the  clerical  garb  to  be  a  stage  dress,  a  .  ool's  coat, 
a  reliipie  of  the  Amorites,  and  pronii.sed  that  he 
would  spare  no  labour  to  extirpate  such  degrad- 
ing absurdities.  Archbishop  (irindal  long  hesi- 
tated about  accepting  a  mitre  from  dislike  of 
what  he  regarded  as  the  mummery  of  consecra- 
tion. Bishop  Parkhurst  uttered  a  fervent  prayer 
that  the  Church  of  England  would  propose  to 
herself  the  Church  of  Zurich  as  the  absolute 
jiattern  of  a  Christian  community.  Bishop 
Ponet  was  of  o])inion  that  the  word  Bishop  should 
be  abandoned  to  tiw.  Pajii.st,  and  that  tlie  chief 
oflieers  of  the  jiuriiied  church  should  be  called 
Superintendents.  When  it  is  considered  that 
none  of  these  prelates  belonged  to  the  extreme 
section  of  the  Protestant  party,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that,  if  the  general  .sense  of  that  party 
had  been  followed,  the  work  of  reform  would 
have  been  carried  on  as  unsparingly  in  England 
as  in  Scotland.  But,  as  the  government  needed  i 
the  support  of  the  Protestants,  so  the  Protestants  I 
needed  the  protection  of  the  government.  Much  I 
was  theicfore  given  up  on  both  sides:  an  union 
was  effected ;  anil  the  fruit  of  that  union  was  the 
Church  of  England." — Lord  ISIacaulay,  Jlist.  of 
EiKj..  eh.  1. — "The  Reformation  in  England  was 
singular  amongst  the  great  religious  movements 
of  tilt;  sixteenth  century.  It  was  the  least  heroic 
of  them  all  —  the  least  swayed  by  religious  pas- 
sion, or  moulded  and  governed  by  spiritual  and 
thi'ologicd  necessities.  From  a  general  point  of 
view,  it  looks  at  first  little  more  than  a  great 
political  change.  The  exigencies  of  royal  pas- 
sion, and  the  dubious  impulses  of  statecraft, 
seem  its  moving  and  really  powerful  springs. 
But.  regarded  more  closely,  we  recognise  a  sig- 
nificant train  both  of  religious  and  critical  forces 
at  work.  The  lust  and  avarice  of  Henry,  the 
policy  of  Cromwell,  and  the  vacillations  of  the 
leading  clergy,  attract  prominent  notice;  but 
there  may  be  traced  beneath  the  surface  a  wide- 
spread evangelical   fervour  amongst  the  people, 
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and,  above  all,  a  genuine  Ri)iritual  earnestness 
and  exritement  of  tliouiflit  at  the  universiiies. 
TheM!  liiulicr  iii(lii(iires  preside  at  the  tirst  birth 
of  the  niovcnieiit.  Tliey  are  .see|i  in  aetive  r.per- 
atioii  lonff  li-font  the  re'forniin.ir  liisli  was  talien 
up  by  tiie  Court  and  the  lii.-lioiw."— .T.  Tuiloeli, 
Jiittioml  Tluoli'ii)  (lud  Cliristi.tn  I'ldhitophii  in 
Eitij.  in  the  \it/i  Cfidurii.  r.  1,  r/i.  2.— "Tlie 
miserable  fate  of  Anne  IJoleyn  wins  our  eom- 
pashion,  and  the  ^rreatness  to  whicii  lierdauirhter 
attained  has  been  in  some  (h.u'rce  rellected  Itaek 
ujKin  lierself.  Had  s  he  died  a  natural  death,  and 
had  she  not  been  tlie  niotlierof  (iui'cn  EJizalx'tli. 
we  should  liave  eslinialed  lier  eiianieler  at  a  very 
low  value  indi.eil.  Protestantism  ndglit  still, 
with  its  usual  unliislorieal  ji.irti/.insidp,  liave 
gilded  over  lier  inunoralities;  l)Ut  tlie  Cliureli  (>f 
England  must,  ever  loolv  upon  Anne  Holeyn  with 
downeast  eyes  full  of  sorrow  and  shanu-.  I5y 
the  inlluenee  of  her  charms,  Henry  was  indueed 
to  talie  those  steps  winch  ended'in  setting  the 
Church  of  England  free  from  an  uncatholic  yoke: 
but  that  s\ich  a  result  should  b(!  produced  by 
such  an  inlluenee  is  a  fact  whicli  must  constrain 
us  to  think  that  the  land  was  guilty  of  many 
sius,  and  tliat  it  was  these  national  sins  which 
prevented  better  instruments  from  being  raised 
up  for  so  righteous  an  object." — J.  H.  151unt, 
27//;  liefoniKitionof  the  Church  of  Kn(jliin<i,  pp. 
197-198. — "Cranmer's  work  niiglit  never  have 
been  carried  out,  there  might  have  been  no  Eng- 
lish Bible,  no  Ten  Articles  or  'Institunon,'  no 
ntfonning  I'rimers,  nor  Proclaniati<'ns  against 
Ceremonies,  had  it  not  been  for  the  tact,  bold- 
ness and  skill  of  Thomas  Crumwell,  wlio  intlu- 
eneed  the  King  more  directly  and  constantly' 
than  CVanmer,  and  who  knew  how  to  make  his 
Influence  aceeptid)le  by  an  unprincii)led  confisca- 
tion and  an  absurd  exaggeration  of  the  royal 
supremacy.  Crumwell  knew  that  in  his  masters 
he  rt  there  was  a  dislike  and  coutemi)t  of  the 
cli  y.  .  .  .  ItisprobablethatCrumwell'spoliey 
was  simply  irreligious,  and  only  directed  towards 
preserving  his  inlluenee  with  the  King;  but  as 
the  support  of  the  reforming  part  of  the  nalioti 
was  a  useful  factor  in  it,  he  was  thus  od  to  push 
forward  religious  information  in  conjunction 
with  Crannier.  It  has  been  before  siud  tliat 
purity  and  disinterestedness  are  not  to  be  looked 
for  in  a]l  the  actors  in  the  English  Reformation. 
To  this'it  may  be  added  that  neither  in  the  move- 
ment itself  nor  in  those  who  took  part  in  it  is  to 
be  found  complete  consistency.  Tins,  indeed,  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at.  Men  were  feeling  tlieir 
Avay  along  untrodden  paths,  without  any  very 
clear  perception  of  the  end  at  which  they  were 
aiming,  or  any  perfect  imderstanding  of  the 
situation.  The  King  had  altogether  nnsappre- 
hended  the  meaning  of  his  8ui)remacy.  A  host 
of  divines  whose  views  as  to  tlie  distmction  be- 
tween the  secular  and  the  spiritual  had  been  con- 
fusi'd  by  the  action  of  the  Popes,  helped  to  mis- 
lead him.  The  clergy,  accustomed  to  be  crushed 
and  humiliated  by  the  Popes,  submitted  to  be 
crushed  and  humiliated  by  the  King;  and  as  tlie 
tide  of  his  autocratic  temjier  ebbed  and  flowed, 
yielded  to  each  change,  lience  tliere  was  action 
and  reaction  throughout  the  reiga.  But  in  tliis 
there  were  obvious  advantages  for  the  Church. 
The  gradual  process  aecustometl  men's  thoughts 
to  a  reformation  which  should  not  be  drastic  or 
iconiK-laslic,  but  nither  conservative  and  deliber- 
ate."—G.  G.  Perry,  lli»t.  of  the  Reformation  in 


Kiiij.,  ch.  '). — "With  regard  to  the  Church  of 
Kngland,  its  foundations  rest  u])on  the  rock  of 
Sciijiture,  not  upon  the  character  of  the  King  by 
wiioiu  tliey  were  laid.  Tiiis,  however,  must  be 
allirin((l  in  justice  to  Henry,  that  mixed  as  the 
motive's  were  wiiieh  lirst  induced  Idiu  to  disclaim 
the  Pope's  aulliority,  in  all  the  subseqiienl  nieas 
ures  he  acted  sincerely,  knowing  the  importance 
of  the  work  in  wliich  he  had  eiigagetl,  and  prose- 
cuting' it  sedulously  and  conscientiously,  even 
when  most  erroneous.  That  religion  should 
have  had  so  little  inlluenee  upon  his  moral  con- 
duct will  not  ajipear  strange,  if  we  consider 
what  the  religion  was  wherein  he  was  trained 
up;  —  nor  if  we  look  at  the  generality  of  men 
even  now,  under  ( Ircumstances  imme.isurably 
more  fort unaU-  than  tiiose  in  wliicli  he  was  placed. 
Undeniable  proofs  remain  of  the  learning,  ability, 
and  diligence,  willi  v.'hich  he  applied  himself  to 
the  great  business  of  weeding  out  superstition, 
and  yet  preserving  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
essi'Utials  of  Christianity  untouched.  This  ])raise 
(and  it  is  no  light  one)  is  his  due :  and  it  is  our 
jiart  to  be  thankful  to  tliat  all-ruling  Providence, 
which  rendered  even  his  passions  and  his  vices 
subservient  to  this  importantend." — H.  Southey, 
The  Hook  of  the  Chureh,  eh.  Vi. 

A.  D.  1535-1539. — The  suppression  of  the 
Monasteries. — "The  enormous,  and  in  a  great 
measure  ill-gotten,  opulence  of  the  regular  clergy 
had  long  since  excited  jealousy  in  every  jiart  of 
Europe.  ...  A  writer  much  inclined  to  pai- 
tiality  towards  the  monasteries  says  that  they 
held  [in  EnglaudJ  one-lifth  part  of  the  kingdom; 
no  insignilicant  patrimony.  .  .  .  As  they  were 
in  general  exempted  from  episcopal  visitation, 
and  intrusted  with  the  care  of  their  own  disci- 
pline, such  abuses  had  gradually  prevailed  and 
gained  strength  by  connivance  as  we  may  natu- 
rall}'  expect  in  corporate  bodies  of  men  leading 
almost  of  necessity  useless  and  indolent  lives, 
and  in  whom  very  indistinct  views  of  moral  ob- 
ligaticjus  were  combined  with  a  great  facility  of 
violating  them.  The  vices  that  for  many  ages 
had  been  supposed  to  haunt  the  monasteries,  had 
certainly  not  left  their  jirecincts  in  that  of  Henry 
VHL  Wolsey,  as  papal  legate,  at  the  in.stiga- 
tion  of  Fox,  bishop  of  Hereford,  a  favourer  of 
the  Beformation,  commenced  a  visitation  of  the 
profes,sed  as  well  as  seculr.r  clergy  ia  1523,  in 
consequence  of  the  general  comijlaint  against 
their  manners.  .  .  .  Full  of  anxious  zeal  for 
promoting  education,  the  noblest  part  of  his 
character,  lie  obtained  bulls  from  Rome  sup- 
pressing many  convents  (among  which  was  that 
of  St.  Fridesvvide  at  Oxford),  in  order  to  erect 
and  endow  a  new  college  in  that  university,  his 
favourite  work,  which  after  his  fall  was  more 
completely  established  by  the  name  of  Christ 
Church.  A  few  more  were  afterwards  extin- 
guished through  his  instigation;  and  thus  the 
prejudice  against  interference  with  this  species 
of  property  was  somewhat  worn  off,  and  men's 
minds  gradually  prepared  for  the  sweeping  con- 
flseations  of  Cromwell  [Thomas  Cromwell,  who 
succeeded  AVolsey  as  chief  minister  of  Henry 
VHI.].  The  king  indeed  was  abunda?  'ly  willing 
to  replenish  his  exchequer  by  violei  t  means, 
and  to  avenge  himself  on  those  who  g  tinsayed 
his  supremacy ;  but  it  was  this  able  s.  desitian 
who,  prompted  both  by  the  natural  aj^,  etite  of 
ministers  for  the  subjects'  money  and  by  i  secret 
partiality  towards  the  Reformation,  de>  .sed  and 
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carried  on  with  complotp  succps.s,  if  not  witli  tlio 
utmost  iinidcncc,  a  nicasnrc  of  no  inconsidovaMc 
hazard  iid  dilliculty.  .  .  .  It  was  ni'ci's.sary.  In- 
exposing  tlic  gross  corrni)ti()ns  of  monasteries, 
botii  to  intimidate  tlie  reirnlar  eiergj-,  and  to 
exeite  popular  indignation  against  tlieni.  It 
is  not  to  l)e  doubted  that  in  the  visitation  of 
these  foundations,  under  the  direetion  of  Cnmi- 
well,  ns  lord  vice-gercut  of  tht!  king's  eeele.sias- 
tical  supreniaey,  many  tlungs  were  done  in  an 
arbitrary  maimer,  and  mueh  was  unfairly  repre- 
sented. Y(!t  the  rejtorts  of  these  \isitorsare  so 
minute  and  specifie  that  it  is  rather  a  prepos- 
teroirs  degree  of  ineredulity  to  rejeet  their  testi- 
mony whenever  it  bears  liard  on  the  regulars. 
.  .  .  The  dread  of  these  /isitoi-s  soon  iuilueed  a 
number  of  abbots  to  make  surrenders  to  tlic 
king;  a  step  of  very  (piestionable  legality.  Hut 
in  the  next  session  the  smaller  eonvents,  wliose 
revenues  were  less  than  £2W)  a  year,  wen;  sup- 
pressed by  aet  of  i)arliament,  to  the  number  of 
370,  and  their  estates  vested  in  the  erown.  This 
summary  spoliation  led  to  the  great  nortliern  re- 
l)ellion  soon  afterwards,"  headed  by  Kot)ert 
Ask,  a  gentleman  of  Yorkshire,  and  assuming 
the  title  of  a  Pik'rimage  of  Graee. — II.  Ilallam, 
Conxt.  Hist,  of  £'i)f/.,  ch.  2.— "Far  from  l)eiie(it- 
ing  the  cause  of  the  monastic  liouses,  tlie  im- 
mediate elfeet  of  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace  was  to 
bring  ruin  on  those  monasteries  whieli  had  as 
yet  been  spared.  For  tlieir  comi)licity  or  alleged 
complicity  in  it,  twelve  abbots  were  hanged, 
drawn  and  quartered,  and  their  houses  were 
seized  by  the  Crown.  Every  means  was  em- 
ployed by  a  new  set  of  Commissicmera  to  bring 
about  the  surrender  of  others  of  the  greater  ab- 
beys. The  liouses  were  visited,  and  their  pre- 
tended relics  and  various  tricks  to  encourage  the 
devotion  of  tlie  people  were  exposed.  Sur- 
renders went  rapidly  on  during  the  years  1537 
and  1538,  and  it  became  necessary  to  obtain  a 
new  Act  of  Parliament  to  vest  tlie  property  of 
the  later  surrenders  in  the  Crown.  .  .  .  Nothing, 
indeed,  can  be  more  tragical  than  the  way  in 
which  the  greater  abbeys  were  destroyed  on 
manufactured  charges  and  for  imaginary  crimes. 
These  houses  had  been  descril)ed  in  the  tirst  Act 
of  Parliament  as  '  great  and  honourable,'  wherein 
'religion  was  right  well  kept  and  observed.' 
Yet  now  they  were  pitilessly  destroyed.  A  rcve- 
nne  of  about  £131,607  is  comjiuted  to  have 
thus  come  to  the  Crown,  while  the  movables  are 
valued  at  £400,000.  How  was  this  vast  sum  of 
money  expended?  (1)  By  the  Act  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  greater  monasteries  the  King  was 
empowered  to  erect  six  new  sees,  with  their 
deans  and  chapters,  namely,  AVestminster,  Ox- 
ford, Chester,  Gloucester,  Bristol  and  Peterbor- 
ougli.  ...  (2)  Some  monasteries  were  turned 
into  collegiate  churches,  and  many  of  the  ab- 
bey churches  .  .  .  were  assigned  as  parish 
churches.  (3)  Some  grammar  schools  were 
erected.  (4)  A  considerable  sum  is  said  to  have 
been  spent  in  making  roads  and  in  fortifying  the 
coasts  of  the  Channel.  (5)  But  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  monastic  property  passed  into  the 
hands,  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  cither  by  pur- 
chase at  very  easy  rates,  or  by  direct  gift  from 
the  Crown.  .  .  .  The  monks  and  nuns  ejected 
from  the  monasteries  liad  small  pensions  assigned 
to  them,  which  are  said  to  have  been  regularly 

!)aid ;  but  to  many  of  them  the  sudden  return 
nto  a  w^orld  with  which  they  had  become  utterly 


unactpiainted,  and  in  which  they  had  no  jiart  to 
play,  was  a  icrril)li'  hardship,  .  .  .  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  Six. Article  Law.  'viiicii  .  .  . 
made  the  marriage  of  the  .'secularize- 1  '  rcliirious' 
illegal  under  heavy  jieiialties." — G.  (i.  Perry, 
Jlint.  of  the  Ihfonihitidii  in  h'li/j.,  ch.  4. — "The 
religious  Ijodies,  instead  of  uniting  in  their  com- 
mon defence,  seem  to  havi;  awaited  singly  their 
fate  with  the  ajiatliy  of  desjiair.  A  few  houses 
only,  through  tlie  agency  of  Iheir  friends,  sought 
to  iiurchase  tiu^  loyal  favour  with  oilers  of 
money  and  lamls;  but  the  rapacity  of  the  king 
refused  to  a<eept  a  part  wIk  ii  the  whole  was  at 
his  mercy." — ,1.  Lingard,  lliM.  of  Hiaj.,  r.  (J, 
(7/.  4. — Some  of  th(>  social  results  of  the  sujjpri's- 
siou  "  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words.  Tiu; 
iTeatioii  of  a  large  class  of  poor  to  whose  jiovcrty 
was  attached  the  stigma  of  crime;  the  division 
of  class  from  class,  the  rich  mounting  up  to 
jdaee  and  power,  tin;  jioor  sinking  to  lower 
depths;  destruction  of  custom  as  a  elieek  upon 
the  exactions  of  landlords;  the  loss  by  tlie  poor 
of  those  foun(latioi:s  at  schools  aud  universities 
intended  for  their  children,  and  the  passing. a  way 
of  ecclesiastical  tithes  into  the  liands  of  lay 
owners." — F.  A.  Gas'iuet,  JLiiri/  Vllf.  aid  the 
Eii'jlish  ^fiiiniMcriiK,  c.  2,  />.  523. 

A.  D.  1536-1543. — Trial  and  execution  of 
Anne  Boleyn.— Her  successors,  the  later  wives 
of  Henry  VIII. — Anne  Boleyn  had  been  .secretly 
married'to  the  king  in  January,  1533,  and  had 
been  crowned  on  "Whitsunday  of  that  year. 
"The  princess  Elizabeth,  the  only  surviving 
child,  was  born  on  the  7th  of  September  following. 
.  .  .  The  death  of  Catherine,  which  ha])pene(l  at 
Kimliolion  on  the  2'Jth  of  January,  1530,  seemed 
to  leave  (pieen  Anne  in  undisturbed  possession 
of  her  splendid  seat."  But  the  tickle  king  had 
now  "cast  his  alleetions  on  Jane  Seymour,  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Jolin  Seymour,  a  young  lady 
then  of  the  Queen's  bed-chamber,  as  Anne  her- 
self hail  been  in  that  of  Catherine."  Having 
lost  her  charms  in  the  eyes  of  the  lustful  despot 
wlio  had  wedded  her,  her  iulluence  was  gone  — 
and  her  safety.  Charges  were  soon  brought 
against  the  unfortunate  woman,  a  commission 
(her  own  father  included  in  it)  appointed  to  iii- 
(piire  into  her  alleged  misdeeds,  and  "on  the 
lOlli  of  ;May  an  indictment  for  high  treason 
was  found  by  the  grand  jury  of  Westminster 
against  the  Lady  Anne,  Queen  of  England ; 
lienry  Norris,  groom  of  the  stole;  Sir  Francis 
Weston  and  WilUam  Brereton,  gentlemen  of 
the  privy  chamber;  and  Mark  Snieaton,  a  pt  r- 
fornier  on  musical  instruments,  and  a  person  of 
low  degree,'  promoted  to  be  a  groom  of  the  cliam- 
berfor  his  skill  in  the  tine  art  wliijh  lie  profes.sed. 
It  charges  the  (pieen  with  having,  by  all  sorts  of 
l)rii)es,  gifts,  caresses,  and  ini])ure  blandishments, 
which  are  deseriiied  with  unblushing  coarseness 
in  the  barbarous  Latinity  of  the  indictment, 
allured  these  members  of  the  royal  household 
into  a  course  of  criminal  connection  with  her, 
which  had  lieen  carried  on  for  three  years.  It 
included  also  George  Boleyn  viscount  Uochford, 
the  brother  of  Anne,  as  enticed  by  the  same  lures 
and  snares  with  the  rest  of  the  accused,  so  as  to 
have  become  the  accomplice  of  his  sister,  by 
sharing  her  treachery  and  infldelity  to  the  king. 
It  is  hard  to  believe  that  Anne  could  have  dared 
to  lead  a  life  so  unnaturally  dissolute,  witliout 
such  vices  being  more  early  and  very  generally 
known  in  a  watchful  and  adverse  court.     It  is 
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Btill  more  iiuprDbalilo  tlmt  she  sJioiild  in  every 
instaiKc  tie  tlie  seducer.  .  .  .  Norris.  Weston. 
IJrcretdii,  uiid  .Snieuton  were  tried  l-cfore  a  eom- 
inissinii  (if  over  iiiid  terminer  at  Westniinsler. 
on  III!'  l-'tli'of  May,  two  days  after  tlie  liill 
uLNiinst  tlieni  was  foniKl.  They  all,  exeejit  Sinea- 
lon,  lirndy  denied  their  izuUl  U>  tlii'  hist  moment. 
On  Snieaton's  eonf(Ssion  it  must  heoliservcd  tliat 
we  l<ii(iw  not  how  it  was  olitained.  liow  far  it  cx- 
1eiici(d.  or  wliat  were  tlie  conditions  of  it.  .  .  . 
On  the  Vl\U  of  May,  the  four  commoners  were 
condemned  to  die.  "  Their  setitence  was  carried 
intoelfect  amid.sl  the  plaints  of  tlie  bystanders. 
.  .  On  the  l.")th  of  May,  (|ueen  Anne  and  her 
brother  Hochford  w.Te  "tried."  The  jilaee  of 
trial  was  in  the  Tower,  "which  concealed  fron: 
the  public  eye  whatever  misrht  be  wantin;;  in 
justice."  ('(indemnatii  n  duly  followed,  and  the 
unhapiiy  ()Ueen  was  executed  May  10,  l."):!().  The 
kiiii:  lost  littl(!  tim(!  in  weddinu^  .bine  Seymour. 
'•  .Slie  died  in  childbed  of  Edward  VI.  on  the  loth 
of  October,  l.'^iT.  Tin;  next  choice-  m;uU'  by  or 
for  Henry,  who  remained  a  widower  for  the 
period  of  more  than  twoyears,"  wastlie  "  princess 
Anne,  sister  of  the  diiko  of  ("leves,  a  considerable 
prince  on  the  lower  Uliine.  .  .  .  The  pencil  of 
Jlolbein  was  emi)loyed  to  paint  this  lady  for  the 
kinir,  who,  pleased  by  the  execution,  pive  the 
flattering  artist  credit  for  a  faithful  likeness.  He 
met  her  at  Dover,  and  almost  immediately  be- 
trayed his  disa])pointment.  Without  descending 
into  disgusting  particulars,  it  is  necessiiry  to  slate 
that,  though  the  marriage  was  solemnised,  the 
king  treated  tin;  iirincess  of  ("leves  as  a  frie.nd." 
At  ien-rth,  by  common  action  of  an  obsecjuious 
parliament  and  a  more  obse(|uious  convocation 
of  the  church,  the  marriage  was  declared  to  be 
annullt  d.  for  reasons  not  specilled.  The  consent 
of  the  repudiated  wif{.'  was  "insured  by  a  lilieral 
income  of  .t"J,((00  a  year,  and  she  lived  for  IC 
years  in  Kngland  with  the  title  of  jirincess  Anne 
nfCIeves,  .  .  .  This  annulment  once  more  dis- 
played the  triumph  of  an  English  lady  over  a 
foreign  princess."  The  lady  who  now  ca])tivated 
the  brutally  amorous  monarch  was  lady  C'atlieriiu! 
Howard,  niece  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  be- 
came queen  on  the  Hth  of  August,  ir)4((.  In  the 
following  Novemb..'r,  the  king  received  such  in- 
formation of  lady  Catherine's  di;!soluto  life  before 
marriage  "as  immediately  cause('  a  rigid  inquiry 
into  her  behaviour.  .  .  .  Tlu  confe.ssions  <)f 
Catherine  and  of  lady  Itochford,  upon  which 
they  were  attainted  in  parliament,  and  execited 
in  tlie  Tower  on  the  Hth  of  February,  are  not 
xM  to  have  been  at  anv  time  ijuestioned.  .  .  . 
On  the  lUth  of  .Inly,  154";),  Henry  wedded  Cathe- 
rine Parr,  the  w  idow  of  Lord  Latimer,  a  lady  of 
mature  aiie,"  who  survived  him. — Sir  J.  ^lackin- 
tosh.  JliKl.  of  Ehf;.  (/,.  r.  v.).  r.  3,  rh.  7-8. 

Auso  IN:  P.  Friedmann,  Anne  IMti/n. — II.  W. 
Herbert.  Memoirs  of  Henry  VIIT.  and  UU  Six 
117 /'<■.•(. 

A.  D.  1539.— The  Reformation  checked. — 
The  Six  Articles.—"  Yielding  to  the  lur.ssure 
of  circumstances,  he  [Henry  VllL]  had  allowed 
the  Keformers  to  go  further  than  he  really  ap- 
proved. The  sejiaration  from  the  Church  of 
Home,  the  absorption  by  the  Crown  of  the  jiowers 
of  the  Pai)acy,  the  unity  of  authority  over  Iwth 
Church  and  State  centred  in  himself,  had  been 
liis  objects.  In  doctrinal  matters  lie  clung  to  the 
Church  of  wi-.ieh  he  had  once  been  the  champion. 
He  had  gained  Lis  objects  because  he  had  the 


feeling  of  the  nation  with  him.  In  his  eagerness 
he  had  even  countenanced  some  steps  of  dcx^tritial 
reform.  Hut  circumstances  had  changi'd.  .  .  . 
Without  de'rinicntto  his  ])osition  he  could  follow 
his  natural  indination.s.  He  listened,  therefore, 
to  the  advice  of  the  reactionary  party,  of  which 
Norfolk  was  the  head.  They  were  full  of  bitter- 
ness against  th(,'  U])start  Cromwell,  gnd  Ic.iged  to 
overthrow  him  .as  they  had  overthrow!-  Wolsey. 
The  llrst  step  in  their  triumph  was  the  bill  of  the 
:x  Articles,  carried  in  the  Parliament  of  153!). 
1  hese  laid  down  and  fenced  round  with  extra- 
ordinary severity  the  chief  points  of  the  Catholic 
religion  at  that  time  (juestioned  by  tin;  Protest- 
ants. The  bill  enacted,  lirst,  'that  the  natural 
body  and  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  were  present  in 
the  IJlessed  Sacrament,'  iuid  that  '  after  consecra- 
tion there  remained  no  stdistaiiee  of  bread  and 
wine,  nor  any  oilier  but  the  substance  of  Christ '; 
whoever,  by  "word  or  writing,  d(;nied  this  article 
was  a  heretic,  and  to  be  burned.  Secondly,  the 
C'ommunion  in  both  kinds  was  not  necessarj',  both 
l)ody  and  blood  being  ])vesent  in  eacli  element; 
thirilly,  priests  might  not  marry;  fcnirthly,  vows 
(jf  chastity  by  man  or  woman  ought  to  be  ob- 
served; tifthly,  i)rivate  masses  ought  to  be  con- 
tinued; sixthly,  auricular  confession  must  be  re- 
tained. Whoever  wrote  or  sjioke  against  these 
.  .  .  Articles,  on  the  first  oirence  his  property  was 
f  )rfeited;  on  the  second  ofTcncie  he  was  a  felon, 
ind  was  put  to  death.  I'nder  this  '  whip  with 
■si.v  strings' the  kingdom  continued  for  the  rest 
of  the  reign.  The  Bishops  at  lirst  made  wild 
work  with  it.  Five  hundred  persons  are  said  to 
have  been  arrested  in  a  fortnight;  the  Ling  had 
twice  to  interfere  and  grant  pardons.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  only  twenty-eight  jiersons  actually 
sullered  death  under  it." — J.  F.  Bright,  Hist,  of 
Eng.,  V.  2,  p.  411. 

Also  IN:  J.  II.  Blunt,  llcformation  of  the  Ch. 
of  Eiif/.,  V.  1,  rh.  8-!). — S.  II.  Burke,  ^fcn  and 
WtniK  n  (f  t/ie  Eu;/.  J!( formation,  r.  2,  pp.  17-24. 

A.  D.  1542-1547.— Alliance  with  Charles  V. 
against  Francis  I. — Capture  and  restoration  of 
Boulogne.— Treaty  of  Guines.  See  Fh.ynce; 
A.  I).  lo:32-l,-)47. 

A.  D.  1544-1548.— The  vooing  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots.  See  Scotl..ad:  A.  1).  1544- 
154S. 

A.  D.  1547. — Accession  of  King  Edward  VI. 

A.  D.  1547-1553.— The  completing  of  the 
Reformation. — Tienry  VIlL,  dying  on  the  2Sth 
of  January,  1.>I7,  was  succeeded  by  Ids  son  Ed- 
ward.—  ciiild  of  Jane  Seymour. —  then  only  nine 
years  old.  By  the  will  of  his  father,  the  yoimg 
king  (Edward  YI.)  was  to  attain  his  majority  at 
eighteen,  and  the  government  of  his  kingdom,  in 
the  meantime,  was  entrusted  to  a  body  of  sixteen 
executoi-s,  with  a  second  body  of  twelve  coun- 
cillors to  assist  with  their  advice.  "But  the  first, 
act  of  the  executors  and  counsellors  was  to  de- 
part from  the  destination  of  the  late  king  in  a 
mati'rial  article.  No  sooner  were  they  met,  than 
it  was  suggested  that  the  government  would  lose 
its  dignity  for  want  of  some  head  who  might 
represent  the  royal  majesty."  The  suggestion 
was  opposed  by  none  except  tlie  chancellor, 
Wriothesley, — .soon  afterwards  raised  to  the 
peonige  as  Earl  of  Southampton.  "It  being 
thereiore  agreed  to  name  a  protector,  the  choice 
fell  of  Cv^urse  ou  the  Earl  of  Hertfonl  [afterwards 
Uuke  of  Somerset],  who,  as  he  was  the  king's 
nmterual  uncle,  was  strongly  interested  in  his 
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safety."  The  protector  soon  manifested  an  am- 
bition to  exercise  his  almost  royal  authority  with- 
out any  constraint,  and,  having  found  means  to 
remove  his  principal  opponent,  Southampton, 
from  the  chancellorsliip,  anil  to  send  him  into 
disgrace,  he  procured  a  ])atcnt  from  the  infant 
king  wiiicli  gave  him  unbounded  power.  With 
this  power  iu  liis  liand  lie  speedily  undertook  to 
carry  the  work  of  churcli  reform  far  beyond  the 
intentions  of  Henry  V'lll.  "The  extensive  au- 
thority and  imperious  character  of  Henry  had 
retained  the  partisans  of  both  religions  in  sul)- 

iection;  but  upon  his  demise,  the  hopes  of  thi; 
'rotestants,  and  the  fears  of  the  Catholics  began 
to  revive,  and  the  zeal  of  these  jiarties  ])roduce(l 
every  where  disputes  and  animosities,  the  usual 
preludes  to  more  fatal  divisions.  The  protector 
had  long  b  rn  regarded  as  a  secret  jiartisan  of  the 
reformers;  and  being  now  freed  from  restraint, 
he  scrupled  not  to  discover  his  intention  of  cor- 
recting all  abuses  iu  the  ancient  religion,  and  of 
adopting  still  more  of  the  Protestant  innovations. 
He  took  care  that  all  jier.sons  intrusted  with  the 
king's  eduealion  should  be  attached  to  the  same 
Iiriuciples;  and  as  the  young  jjrince  discovered 
a  zeal  for  every  kind  of  literature,  especially  the 
theological,  far  beyond  his  tender  years,  all  men 
foresaw,  in  the  course  of  his  reign,  the  total  abo- 
lition of  liie  Catholic  faith  in  J2ngland;  and  they 
early  began  to  declan;  themselves  in  favour  of 
those  tenets  which  were  likely  to  become  in  the 
end  entirely  prevalent.  After  Southhampton's 
fall,  few  members  of  the  council  seemed  to  retain 
any  attachment  to  the  Romish  conununion ;  and 
most  of  the  counsellors  aijpcared  even  sanguine 
in  forwarding  the  progress  of  the  reformation. 
I  The  riches  which  most  of  them  had  acriuired 
I  from  the  spoils  of  the  clergy,  induced  them  to 
widen  the  breach  between  England  and  Rome; 
and  by  establishing  a  contrariety  of  speculative 
tenets,  as  well  as  of  discipline  and  worship,  to 
render  a  coalition  with  the  mother  church  alto- 
gether impracticable.  Their  rapacity,  also,  the 
chief  source  of  their  reforndng  spirit,  was  excited 
by  the  prospect  of  pillaging  the  secular,  as  they 
had  already  done  the  regular  clergy;  and  they 
knew,  that  while  any  share  of  the  old  principles 
remained,  or  any  regard  to  the  ecclesiastics  they 
could  never  hope  to  succeed  in  that  enter  irise. 
The  numerous  and  burdensome  Superst.tions 
with  which  the  Romish  church  was  loaded  had 
thrown  many  of  the  reformers,  by  the  spirii  of 
opposition,  into  an  enthusiastic  strain  of  devo 
tion;  and  all  rites,  ceremonies,  pomp,  order,  and 
extreme  observances  were  zealously  proscribed 
by  them,  as  hindrances  to  their  spiritual  contem- 
plations, and  obstructions  to  their  innnediate  con- 
verse with  heaven." — D.  Hume,  Hist,  of  Enrj., 
V.  3,  ch.  34. — "  'This  year'  [1547]  says  a  con- 
temporary, 'the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  [Cran- 
mer]  did  eat  meat  openly  in  Lent  in  the  hall  of 
Lambeth,  the  like  of  which  was  never  sxen  since 
England  was  a  Christian  countrj'.'  iliis  sigiii'l- 
cant  act  was  followed  by  a  rapid  succession  of 
sweei)ing  changes.  The  legal  prohibitions  of 
LoUarelry  were  removed;  the  Six  Articles  were 
repealed;  a  royal  injunction  removed  all  pictures 
and  images  from  the  churches;  priests  were  per- 
mitted to  marry ;  the  new  commuuu;!i  which  had 
taken  the  place  of  the  mass  was  ordered  to  be 
administered  in  both  kind.j,  and  in  the  English 
tongue;  an  English  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
the  Liturgy,  which  wiih  slight  alterations  is  still 


used  in  the  Church  of  England,  replaced  the 
missal  and  breviary,  from  which  its  contents  are 
maiidy  drawn;  a  new  catechism  embodied  the 
doctrines  of  Craiuuerand  his  friends;  and  a  Hook 
of  Homilies  com[)iled  in  \hv  same  sense  was  ap- 
pointed to  be  read  in  churches.  .  .  .Thcpowerof 
l)reaching  was  restrieti'd  by  the  issue  of  licenses 
only  to  the  friends  of  the  Primate.  .  .  .  The 
assent  of  the  nobles  about  the  Court  was  won  by 
the  suppression  of  chantries  and  religious  guilds, 
and  by  irlutting  their  greeii  with  the  last  spoils 
of  the  Church,  t'  rnian  and  Italian  mercenaries 
were  introduce<l  to  stanij)  out  th(-  wider  popular 
discontent  which  brok(!  out  in  the  East,  in  the 
West,  and  iu  the  Midland  <'(iunties.  .  .  .  The 
rule  of  the  upstart  nobk'S  who  formeil  the  C^oun- 
cil  of  Regency  heeame  sinqily  a  rule  of  terror. 
'The  greater  part  of  the  people,' one  of  their 
c  c-atures,  Cecil,  avowed,  'is  not  in  favour  of 
defending  this  cause,  I  it  of  aiiiing  its  adversa- 
ries, Mie  greater  part  of  the  nobles  who  absent 
Ihcmsv'Ives  from  eourt,  all  the  bishops  save  three 
or  fou",  almost  all  the  Judges  an<l  lawyers, 
almost  all  the  justices  of  the  [leace,  the  priests 
who  can  move  their  thicks  any  way;  for  the 
whole  of  tl  !  conunonalty  is  in  such  a  state 
of  irritiUion  that  it  will  easily  follow  any  stir 
towards  change.'  But  with  their  triump'i  over 
the  revolt,  Cranmer  and  his  colleagues  advanced 
yet  more  boldly  in  thecareer  of  imiovation.  .  .  . 
The  Forty-two  Articles  of  Religion,  which  were 
now  [lo5'2]  introduced,  though  since  rf.'dueed  by 
onnssions  to  thirty -i.Mic,  have  remained  to  this 
day  the  forinal  standard  of  doctrine  in  the 
Engli.sh  Church. '—J.  H.  Green,  /Short  Hist,  of 
the  Eiif/.  People,  ch.  7,  sect.  1. 

Also  IN:  J.  Strype,  Memorials  of  Cranmer,  bk. 
2.— G.  Burnet.  Hist,  of  the  lief  of  Ch.  ofEnf/.,  v. 
3,  W-.  1.— L.  Von  Rankc,  Hist,  of  Eng.,  bk.  2, 
ch.  C. 

A.  D.  1548. — First  Act  for  encouragement 
of  Newfoundland  fisheries.  Sec  Newkound- 
l.vnd:  a.  1).  1';Gi-loT8. 

A.  D.  iSEi' — The  right  of  succession  to  the 
throne,  o-i  the  death  of  Edward  VL — "If 
Henry  V/I.  be  considered  as  t.'j  stock  of  a  new 
dynasty,  it  is  clear  that  on  mere  principles  of 
hereditary  right,  the  crown  would  descend,  first, 
to  the  issue  of  Ilenry  VIII. ;  secondly,  to  those 
of  [his  elder  sister]  Mar^  ret  Tudor,  queen  of 
Scots;  thirdly,  to  those  ot  [his  younger  sister] 
Mary  Tudor,  queen  of  Frai.ce.  The  title  of  Ed- 
ward, was  on  all  principles  equally  undisputed; 
out  Ulary  and  Elizabeth  might  be  considered  as 
k.  .  iudcd  by  the  sentence  of  nullity,  Avhich  had 
been  pronounced  in  the  case  of  Catharine  and  in 
that  of  Anne  Boleyn,  both  which  sentences  had 
been  contirmed  in  parliament.  They  had  been 
expressl}'^  pronounce  1  to  be  illegitimate  children. 
Their  hereditary  right  of  succession  seemed  thus 
to  be  taken  away  and  their  pretensions  rested 
solely  on  the  conditional  settlement  of  the  crown 
on  them,  made  by  their  father's  will,  in  pursu- 
ance V  '  authci'ity  granted  to  him  by  act  of  par- 
liament. Vfter  Elizabeth  Henry  had  placed  the 
descendant,  if  3Iary.  (jucen  of  France,  passing 
by  the  pr</gi  v  of  his  eldest  sister  Margaret. 
Mary  of  Fra^ice,  by  her  second  marriage  with 
Charles  Brajilon,  duke  of  Suffolk,  had  two 
daughters,  —  lady  Frances,  who  weddeil  Henry 
Grey,  manpiis  of  Dorset,  created  duke  of  Suf- 
folk; and  lady  Elinor,  who  espoused  Henry 
Clifford,  earl  of  Cumberland.     Henry  afterwards 
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Hfltlcii  llu!  rrown  bv  h\n  will  on  tin;  liclm  of  these 
two  ladii'H  siucessivt'ly,  imHwiiii;  ovrr  his  nieces 
UieiiiHclvcsin  tiilenre.  N.)rtin^Milierliinii  oliluineil 
tlie  Imn.i  of  ladv  .Iiine  (Jrev,  liic  eliit'Nt  (liuifrliter 
of  Orev  <liJke  of  SiilTulk.  by  lady  Frances  Hran- 
don,  for  lord  (Juilford  Dudlev,  the  admiriirH  sou. 
The  inurriat'e  was  Holeninised  in  May,  Kt^i'i,  and 
the  fatal  rii,'lit  of  Hiiccessiou  claimed  by  the 
houwof  SiilTolk  devolved  on  the  excellent  and 
unfortunate  lady  .lane."— Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  //(*- 
ton/  i>t  fui'/l'inil.  r.  L*,  rh.  ». 

A.  D.  1553.— Accession  of  Queen  Mary. 

A.  D.  1553.— The  doubtful  conflict  of  relig- 
ions.-"(Jreal  a.x  was  the  nunihtrof  those  whom 
conviction  or  self  interest  enlisted  under  the  Prot- 
estant Imimcr,  it  apjwars  i)lain  tliat  the  I{ef<M-- 
ination  moved  on  with  too  precipitate  a  itci)  for 
the  majority.  The  r.ew  doctrines  prevai'.'d  in 
I^nidon,  in  "many  lar^re  towns,  and  in  the  eastern 
counties.  ]5ut  in  the  north  and  west  of  Eng- 
land, the  Ixxly  of  the  people  were  strictly  Catho- 
lics. The  clergy,  though  not  very  .scrupulous 
uhoul  ••onforminu  to  the  iimovatiohs,  were  jjen- 
crally  averse  to  most  of  them.  And,  in  spite  of 
the  church  lands,  1  imagint;  that  most  of  the 
iiohility,  if  not  the  >,'entry,  inclined  to  the  simc 
pi'rsuasion.  ...  An  historian,  whose  l)''is  was 
certainly  not  unfavourable  to  i)rotestantisni 
[Ilurnet,  iii.  190,  li«5)  confesses  that  all  endeav- 
ours wert!  too  weak  to  overcome  the  aversion  of 
tlu!  jx'ople  towards  reformation,  and  even  inti- 
mates that  (ierman  troops  were  sent  for  from 
Calais  on  account  of  the  i)igotry  with  which  tlic 
btilk  of  the  nation  adhered  to  the  old  supersti- 
tion. This  is  somewhat  an  humiliatinir  admis- 
sion, that  the  protcstant  faith  was  imposed  upon 
our  ancestors  by  a  foreign  army.  ...  It  is  cer- 
tain that  the  re-establishment  of  jjopt'ry  on 
M'lry's  accession  must  have  been  acceptable  to  11 
large  part,  or  perhaps  to  the  majority,  of  the  na- 
tion."—H.  Hallam,  Count.  Hist,  of  En;/.,  r.  1,  ch. 
2. — "Eight  weeks  and  tipwurds  passed  between 
the  proclaiming  of  Mary  (lueeii  and  the  Parlia- 
nu'nt  by  her  assembled ;  during  which  time  two 
religions  were  together  set  on  foot,  Protestant- 
ism and  Popery;  the  former  hoping  to  be  con- 
tinued, the  hitter  labouring  to  be  restored.  .  .  . 
No  small  justling  was  there  betwixt  the  zealous 
promoters  of  these  contrary  religions.  The  Prot- 
estants had  possession  on  their  side,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  lately'  made  by  King  Edward, 
and  still  sUmding  in  free  and  full  force  imrepeaU.'d. 
.  .  .  The  I'jipists  put  their  c(!remonies  iu  execu- 
tion, presmning  on  the  (jueen's  j)rivate  practice 
and  p\iblic  countenance.  .  .  .  Jlany  which  were 
neuters  before,  (-onceiving  to  which  side  the 
(jueeii  inclined,  wouUl  not  expect,  but  jirevent 
her  authority  iu  alteration:  so  that  superstition 
generally  got  ground  in  the  kingdom.  Thus  it 
is  in  the  evening  twilight,  wherein  light  and 
darkness  at  tirst  nuiy  seem  very  equally  matched, 
but  the  latter  within  little  time  doth  solely  pre- 
vail."—T.  Fuller,  Church  llist.  of  Britain,  hk.  8, 
ttect.  1,  •-  5. 

Also  in  :  J.  II.  Blunt,  lieformation  of  the  Ch. 
of  Kii(!.,  r.  \,  ch.  8-i). 

A.  D.  1554.— Wyat's  Insurrection.— Queen 
Mary's  marriage  with  Philip  of  Spain  was  op- 
posed with  gR'at  bitterness  of  j)opular  feeling, 
08i)ecially  in  London  and  its  neighborhood.  Ris- 
ings were  undertaken  in  Kent.'  Devonshire,  and 
the  Midlaud  counties,  iutuuded  for  the  frustra- 
tiou  of  the  marriage  scheme ;  but  they  were  ill- 


phmncd  and  soon  suppressed.  That  in  Kent, 
led  by  .Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  threatened  to  be  for- 
miilablc  at  lirst,  and  the  (Juecn's  troops  retreated 
before  it.  Wyat,  however,  li>st  his  opportunity 
fur  .securing  London,  by  delays,  and  his  followei-s 
disj)er.s«'d.  lie  was  taken  prLsimernnd  cxccutt'd. 
"Four  hundred  persons  arc  .said  to  have  suf 
fered   for  this  rebellion."— I).   Hume,    Hist,   of 

h'lif/.,  ch.  :in. 

A.  D.  1555-1558. — The  restoration  of  Roman- 
ism. —  The  persecution  of  Protestants  by 
Queen  Mary. — "  .\n  attemjit  was  made,  by  au 
thority  of  King  l^dward's  will,  to  set  aside  both 
his  sisters  from  the  succession,  ami  raise  Lady 
.lan((  CJrcy  to  the  throne,  who  had  lately  been 
married  to  one  of  Northumberland's  sons.  This 
was  Northumberland's  doing;  Iu;  was  actuated 
by  ambition,  and  the  other  members  of  the  gov- 
ernment assented  to  it,  believing,  like  tlu;  late 
young  King,  that  it  was  neccs.sary  for  the  pre- 
servation oil'  the  Protestant  faith.  Cnininer  op- 
posed the  measure,  but  yielded.  .  .  .  But  the 
principles  of  succession  were  iu  fact  well  ascer- 
tained at  that  time  and,  what  was  of  more  con- 
se(|uencc,  they  were  established  iu  public  opinion. 
Nor  could  the  intended  change  be  supported  on 
the  ground  of  religion,  for  pojjvdar  feeling  was 
decidedly  against  the  Ueformation.  Qui'cn  Mar}' 
obtained  possession  of  her  rightful  throne  with- 
out the  loss  of  a  single  life,  so  comph'telv  did  the 
naticm  acknowledge  her  claim;  and  „>:  *'ter  in- 
siuTcction,  rashly  planned  and  won,(  •■•  i'lcted, 
served  onl}'  to  hasten  the  dcstructio  )i  tlie  Lady 
.lane  and  her  husband.  ...  If  an^  tt-  .  ,un  nmy 
be  excused  for  hating  the  Reformi.tioTi,  it  was 
,Mary.  She  regarded  it  as  L  .ving  arisei.  iu  tliis 
<'ountry  from  her  mother's  wnmgs,  and  enabled 
the  Kiiig  to  complete  an  inicpiitous  and  cruel 
divorce.  It  had  exposed  her  to  inconvenience, 
and  even  danger,  under  her  father's  reign,  to 
vexation  and  restraint  imder  lier  brother;  and, 
after  having  been  bastardized  iu  consetpience  of 
it,  .  .  .  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  deprive  her 
of  the  inheritance,  l)ecause  she  continued  to  pro- 
fess the  Uoman  Catholic  faith.  .  .  .  Had  the  re- 
ligion of  the  country  been  settled,  she  might 
have  proved  a  good  and  benelicent,  as  well  as 
conscientious,  queen.  But  she  delivered  her  con- 
science to  the  direction  of  cruel  men;  and,  be- 
lieving it  her  duty  to  act  up  to  the  worst  prin- 
ciples of  a  i)ersecuting  Church,  boasted  that  she 
was  a  virgin  sent  by  God  to  ride  and  tame  the 
jicople  of  England.  .  .  .  The  people  did  not 
wait  till  the  laws  of  King  Edward  were  repealed; 
the  Romish  doctrines  were  preached,  and  in  some 
places  the  Romish  clergy  took  iK)sses.si(m  of  the 
churches,  turned  out  the  incumbents,  and  per- 
formed mass  in  jubilant  anticipation  of  their  ap- 
proaching t  riumi)h.  What  course  the  new  Queen 
would  pursue  had  never  been  doubtful ;  and  as 
one  of  her  first  acts  had  been  to  make  Gardiner 
Chancellor,  it  was  evident  that  a  tiery  persecu- 
tion was  at  hand.  3Iany  wlio  were  obnoxious 
withdrew  in  time,  some  into  Scotland,  and  more 
into  Switzerland  and  the  Protestiiut  parts  of 
Germany.  Cranmer  advjsed  others  to  fly;  but 
when  his  friends  entreated  him  to  preserve  him- 
self by  the  like  precaution,  he  replied,  that  it  was 
not  fitting  for  him  to  desert  his  post.  .  .  .  The 
Protestant  Bisiiops  were  soon  disiwssesscd  of 
their  sees;  the  marriages  which  the  Clergy  and 
Religioners  had  contracted  were  declared  unlaw- 
ful, and  their  children  bastardized.     The  heads 
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of  the  n-forincd  Clorpy,  Imvinjj  been  brouiilit, 
forth  to  liold  (lispntaliuns,  fortlic  imrpoHc  nithir 
of  iiitiiiiiihitiiii;  Ihiin  of  coiivinciiiLr  tliciu,  hud 
been  ('()iiiiiiitt('(|  to  dilVcrcnt  ])iisoii«,  and  after 
tli«'S('  iircjiaratorics  tlic  licrv  iirnccsH  bciraii." — H. 
J^oiitluT,  lic'ik  iif  till'  Chinrh,  rh.  14. — "Tho  total 
iiumlicr  of  t'losc  who  siilTcrcd  in  this  persecution, 
from  tlie  martyrdom  of  Jtotrers.  in  Feliniary, 
IT).");"),  to  Se,)teml)er,  ITmH,  wlien  its  hist  ravages 
were  feh,  is  variously  related,  in  a  inann4T  suf- 
liciently  dilTerent  to  assurt;  us  that  the  rehiters 
were  indein'ndent  witnesses,  who  did  not  horrow 
from  each  other,  and  yet  sufVieiently  near  tout- 
test  the  jreneral  ae<'uraey  of  their  distinct  state- 
ments. IJy  Cooper  they  arc  estimiited  iit  ai)out 
'J!)(».  AccoVdinifto  liiiriiettliey  were  284.  Wpccd 
calculates  thcni  at  i2T4.  TIk?  most  arcurat(i  ac- 
count is  probaldy  that  of  l>ord  Burleigh,  who, 
in  his  treatise  called  'The  Kxecution  of  Justice 
in  Knj^land,"  reckons  the  number  of  those  who 
died  in  that  rcigii  by  imprisonment,  torments, 
famine  and  fire,  to  be  near  400,  of  which  those 
who  were  burnt  alive  amounted  to  290.  From 
Burnet's  Tables  of  the  separate  years,  it  is  ap- 

f)arent  that  th(!  persecution  reached  its  full  force 
n  its  earliest  year. " — Sir  J.  .Mackintosh,  llixt.  of 
En;/.,  V.  2,  r'/i.  11. — "'!'hou<rh  Pole  and  Mary 
could  have  laid  their  hands  on  earl  and  baron, 
knifrht  and  ^'entleman,  whose  heresy  was  no- 
torious, nlthouifh,  in  the  (|ueen'.s  own  guard, 
there  were  many  who  never  listened  to  ii  mass, 
theydur.st  not  strike  where  there  was  danger  that 
they  woidd  be  struck  in  return.  .  .  .  They  took 
the  weaver  from  his  loom,  the  carpenter  from 
his  workshop,  the  husbaiximan  from  his  ]ilough; 
they  laid  hands  on  maidens  and  boys  'who  liad 
never  heard  of  any  other  religion  than  that  which 
they  were  called  on  to  abjure';  old  men  totter- 
ing into  the  grave,  and  chiidren  whose  lips  could 
but  just  lisp  the  articles  of  their  creed;  and  of 
these  they  made  their  burnt-oirerings;  with  these 
they  crowded  their  jirisons,  and  wlien  tilth  and 
famine  killed  them,  they  Hung  them  out  to  rot." 
—J.  A.  Fnmde,  Jlist.  of  En<i.,  rh.  24. —  Queen 
Mary's  marriage  with  Philip  of  Spain  and  his 
arbitrarj'  disposition,  "  while  it  thoroughly  alien- 
ated the  kingdom  from  ^lary,  createtl  a  prejudice 
against  tlu;  religion  which  the  Spanish  court  so 
steadily  favoured.  .  .  .  Many  arc  said  to  hav.e 
become  Protestants  under  Mary  who,  at  her 
coming  to  the  throne,  had  retained  the  contrary 
pers\iasion. " — II.  Ilallam,  Const.  Hist,  of  Eiiq., 
V.  1,  ch.  2. 

Also  in  :  J.  Collier,  EeclcMmticnl  Hint,  of  Gt. 
R,  pt.  2,  hk.  5.— .1.  Lingard,  Jftst.  of  Eiifj.,  r.  7, 
ch.  2-3.— J.  Fox,  J}ook  of  Martiirs.—W  llcylyn, 
Ecclemi  litittnumta,  v.  2. — J.  Strype,  'Memorials 
of  Vriinmc)\  hk.  'A. 

A.  D.  1557-1559.— Involved  by  the  Spanish 
husband  of  Queen  Mary  in  war  with  France. 
— Loss  of  Calais.  See  Fr.vn'ce:  A.  I).  1547- 
ir,,-)!>. 

A.  D.  1558. — Accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

A.  D.  1558-1588.— The  Age  of  Elizabeth : 
Recovery  of  Protestantism.— "  The  education 
of  Elizabeth,  as  well  as  her  interest,  led  her  to 
favour  the  reformation;  and  she  remained  not 
long  in  stispense  with  regard  to  the  party  which 
she  should  embrace.  But  though  determined  in 
her  own  mind,  she  resolved  to  proceed  by  gradual 
and  secure  steps,  and  not  to  imitate  the  example 
of  Mary,  in  encouraging  the  bigots  of  her  party 
to  make  immediately  a  violent  invasion  on  the 


established  religion.  She  thought  it  re(nusit(>, 
however,  to  discover  such  .symptoms  of  her  in- 
tentions as  might  give  encouragi'inent  to  the 
Protestants,  so  much  depressed  by  ihe  late  \  iolent 
perseciitions.  She  imme(li!it<'ly  recalled  all  the 
exiles,  and  gave  liberty  to  the  prisoners  who  were 
conlined  on  account  of  reliuion.  .  .  .  Elizabeth 
also  i)roce<'ded  to  exert,  in  favour  of  the  reform- 
ers, some  acts  of  ])o\ver,  which  were  authorized 
by  the  extent  of  royal  jirerogative  durini;  thai, 
age.  Finding  that  the  Protestant  tea<h<'rs,  irri- 
tated by  persecution,  broke  out  in  a  furious  at- 
ta<!k  on  the  ancient  superstition,  and  that  the 
Romanists  replied  with  no  less  zeal  and  acrimony, 
she  jtublished  a  ])roclamation,  by  which  she  in- 
hibited all  iireaclnng  withovit  a  special  licence; 
and  though  she  dispensed  with  these  orders  in 
favoiH'  of  SOUK!  ])reaehers  of  her  own  sect,  she 
took  care  that  they  shoidd  be  the  most  (•.•ilm  and 
moderate  of  the  party.  She  also  suspemled  the 
laws,  .HO  far  as  to  order  a  great  part  of  th.e  serv- 
ice, the  litany,  the  Lord's  prayer,  the  crei'd,  and 
the  gospels,  "to  be  read  in  Engli.sh.  And,  having 
lirst  published  injunctions  that  all  churches 
shoidd  conform  themselves  to  the  practice  of  her 
own  chaix'l,  she;  forbad  the  host  to  be  any  more 
elevated  in  her  presence:  an  imiovation  wLich, 
however  frivolous  it  may  appear,  imjilied  the 
most  material  conse(iuences.  These  declaration.s 
of  her  intentions,  concurring  wifh  jireceding  sus- 
picions, made  the  bishops  foresee,  with  certainty, 
a  revolution  in  religion.  They  therefore  refused 
to  olliciate  at  her  coronation;  and  it  was  with 
some  ditticultv  that  the  Hisho])  of  Carlish;  was  at 
last  prevailed  on  to  jierform  the  ceremony.  .  .  . 
Elizabeth,  though  she  threw  out  such  hints  as 
encouraged  the  Protestants,  delaj'cd  the  entire 
change  of  religion  till  the  meeting  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, which  was  sununoned  to  assemble.  The 
elections  had  gone  entirely  against  the;  Catholics, 
who  .seem  not  indeed  to  have  made  any  great 
struggle  for  the  superiority;  and  the  Houses 
met,  in  a  disposition  of  gratifying  the  (lueen  in 
every  particular  which  she  could  desire  of  them. 
.  .  .  The  first  bill  brought  into  Parliament,  with 
a  view  of  trying  their  disposition  on  the  head  of 
religion,  was  that  for  s\ipi)ressing  tlu^  monasteries 
lately  erected,  and  for  restoring  the  tenths  and 
first-fruits  to  the  f|ueen.  This  point  being  gained 
without  much  (lilliculty,  a  bill  was  next  intro- 
duced, annexing  the  supremacy  to  the  crown; 
and  though  the  fiueen  was  there  denominated 
governess,  not  head,  of  the  church,  it  conveyed 
the  same  extensive  power,  which,  under  the 
latter  title,  had  been  exercised  by  her  father  and 
brother.  .  .  .  By  this  act,  the  crown,  without  th'! 
concurrence  either  of  the  Parliament  or  even  of 
the  convocation,  was  vested  with  the  whole 
spiritual  power;  might  repress  all  heresies,  might 
establish  or  repeal  all  canons,  might  alter  every 
point  of  discipline,  and  nught  ordain  or  abolish 
any  religious  rite  or  ceremony.  ...  A  law  was 
passed,  confirming  all  the  statutes  enacted  in 
King  E<lward's  time  with  regard  to  religion;  the 
nomination  of  bishops  was  given  to  the  crown 
without  any  election  of  the  chapters.  ...  A 
solemn  and  public  dis])utation  was  held  during 
this  session,  in  presence  of  Lonl  Keeper  Bacon, 
between  the  divines  of  the  Protestant  and  those 
of  the  Catholic  commimicm.  The  champions  ap- 
pointed to  defend  the  religion  of  the  sovereign 
were,  as  in  all  former  instances,  entirely  tri- 
umphant ;  and  the  popish  disputants,  being  pro- 
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noiinrnl  rffmctnry  nntl  ob»tiiiiito,  wrrovcn  ptin- 
Islidl   l)y   in>|)riw>nnunt.      KnilMpldcncd  liy  this 
victory, "tin-  I'rnt(".t!Uit!<  vciitiinil  mi  the  lust  and 
most    ini|i<irtiiiit  Kirp,  and   hriMiu'lil  into  I'arli.i- 
ninit  ti  hill  for  iilMilishiii!:  tlic  mass,  and  rc-cslali- 
lisliini,' the  litiiri:yof  Kini:  Kihv:ird.     I'.iialtifs 
were  ciiaclid  as  \vi  II  au'ainst  tlii»c  \vln>  dipartcd 
fiDiii  tills  iiiihIi-  iif  \vnrslii|>,  as  a.iraiiist  llmsc  wild 
iilisciitid   tliciiisclvcs  fntiii  the  <lnir<li  and   the 
siicramcnts.     And  lliiis,  in  one  session,   witlumt 
liny  violcnrc.  Iiiniult,  <ir  r  laniour,  was  the  whole 
Hy.stcniof  rrliu'loii  alli  red,  on  the  very  coniini'iicc- 
uicnt  of  a  ninii,   and    l)y   the  will  of  a  yoiinir 
woman,  wlio^c  title  to  the  crown  was  hy  many 
tlioiijrlit  lialile  to  ^Tcat  otijcctiiiiis." — I),  liiime, 
///»/.   of  Kmil.inil,   rh.   IW.    /-yi.    iHo-HSO  {i\    ;}).— 
'•  Kli/a'lMlli  ascended  the  throne  iniich  more  in 
the  character  of  a  I'rotestunt  champion  than  her 
own  convictions  and  inclinations  would  have  dic- 
tated.     She  was,  indeed,   the  dawi;htcr  of  Ann 
Holeyii,  whom  liy  this  time  the  Protestants  were 
iM'^riiiiiini:  to  retrard  as  a  martyr  of  the  faith;  hut 
hIic  was  also  the  child  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  the 
heiress  of  his  iiii]>erioii.s  will.     Soon,  however, 
she  foiiiiil  herself  Protestant  almost  in  her  own 
despite.     The  Papacy,  in  the  lirst  jiride  of  suc- 
cessful reaction,  olTeiVd  her  only  the  alternative 
of  Kuhmission  or  excoiimiunicatioii,  and  she  did 
not   for  a  moment  hesitate  to  choose  the  latter. 
Then  commenced  that  lonj;  and  close  alliance  lie- 
tweeii  Catholicism  .aiid  domestic  treason  which  is 
so  dilTenntly  judi;ed  as  it  is  approjichcd  from 
the  rdicloiis  'I'r  the  political  side.     These  semi- 
nary '.riests,  \\\\i,  ill  every  various  disiruise  come 
to  f'.iijrland,  movin^r  .  "<'retly  about  from  nianor- 
Imiisc  to  manor-house,  ecu  1  ••atinir  \\w.  rites  of  the 
(Miiircli,  contirmiiiLr  the  wave.tu.ir,  consoling  the 
<Iyini:,  winiiinir  ItacU  the  lajiscd  to  the  fold,  too 
well  ac(|uainted  with   Klizaheth'.s   prisons,  and 
often  linding  their  way  to  her  sealV  )lds, —  what 
are  they  liut  the  intrepid  missionaries,  the  self- 
devoted  heroes,  of  a  proscrilied  faith  '.'    On  the 
other  hand,  the  (^ueeii  is  excommunicate,  a;;  evil 
woman,  with  whiun  it  is  not  necessary  to  kcip 
faith,  to  depose  w  hom  would  be  the  triumph  of 
the  Church,  whose  death,  however  compassed, 
its  occasion:  how  easy  to  weave  plots  under  the 
cloak  of  reliirious  intercourse,  and  to  make  the 
unity  of  the  faith  a  consi)irac}'  of  rebellion!   The 
next  heir  to  the  throne,  Mary  of  Scotland,  was  a 
Catholic,  an<I,  as  long  as  she  lived,  a  perpetual 
centre  of  domestic  anil  European  intrigue:  i)l()t 
Bueceeded  plot,  in  which  the  traitorous  subtlety 
was  all  Catholic  —  the  keenness  of  discovery,  the 
watchfulness  of  defence,  all  I'rotestant.     Then, 
too,  the  shadow  of  Spanish  supremacy  began  to 
cast  itsi'lf  broadly  over  Europe:   the  iineciual 
struggle  with   Holland  was  still  jirolongcd:    it 
was  known  that  Philip's  dearest  wish  was  to  re- 
cover to  his  empire  and  the  Churcli  the  island 
kingdom  which  had  once  unwillingly  accepted 
his  rule.     It  was  thus  the  instinct  of  self-defence 
whii'h  placed  Elizabeth  at  the  head  of  the  Protest- 
ant  interest  in  Europe;   she  setit  Philip  Sidney 
to  die  at  Zutphen ;  her  sailor  buccaneers,  whether 
there  were  peace  at  home  or  not,  bit  and  tore  at 
everything  Spanish  upon  the  southern  main;  till 
at  last,   l.jeM,  Philip  gathered  up  all  his  naval 
strength  and  hurled  the  Armada  at  our  shores. 
'  Attlavit  Dens,  et  dissipati  sunt.'    The  valour 
of  England  did  much;  the  storms  of  heaven  the 
rest.     Alary  of  Scotland  had  gone  to  her  death 
the  year  before,  and  her  sou  had  been  trained  to 


hate  his  mother's  faith.  There  could  be  no  ques- 
tion any  more  of  the  lixed  Protestantism  of  the 
EiiLrlish  people." — C.  IJcard,  llibbert  fActurm, 
lMs,'t:    77if  lltfoniiiiti»ii.  Itrf.  0 

A.  D.  I558-I598.--The  Age  of  Elizabeth : 
The  Queen's  chief  councillors. — "Sir  William 
Cecil,  afterwards  Lord  Hurleigh,  already  olllcially 
e.\])ericn(  ed  during  three  reigns,  though  still 
young,  was  the  (|Ueen's  chief  advi.scr  from  lirst  to 
la.st  —that  is  to  .say,  till  he  died  in  l.liW.  Philip 
II.,  who  also  dic("l  in  that  year,  was  thus  his 
e.xact  contemporary;  for  he  mounted  the  .Span- 
ish throne  just  when  Elizabeth  and  her  minister 
began  their  work  together.  He  was  not  long  in 
discovering  that  there  was  one  man,  possessed  of 
the  most  lial.uiced  judgment  ever  brought  t<> 
the  iiead  of  English  alfairs,  who  was  cai)able  of 
unwinding  all  his  utost  secret  intrigues;  and.  in 
fact,  the  two  arch-enemies,  the  one  in  London 
and  the  other  in  Madrid,  were  pitted  against  each 
other  for  folly  years.  Elizalieth  had  also  the 
good  sense  to  select  the  wisest  and  most  learned 
ecclesiastic  of  his  day,  .Matthew  Parker,  for  her 
Primate  ard  chief  adviser  in  Church  all'airs.  It 
should  be  noted  that  lioth  of  these  siigcs,  as  well 
asthe(|uecn  herself,  had  been  Conformists  to  the 
Papal  obetiiciice  under  .M.iry  —  a  position  far  from 
heroic,  but  not  for  a  moment  to  be  confused  with 
th;it  of  nicii  whose  philosophical  indilTerence  to 
the  (piestions  which  exercisecl  all  the  highest 
minds  enabled  them  to  join  in  the  juTsecution  of 
Koinanists  and  Anglicans  at  ditrerent  times  with 
a  sublime  imp;irtialitv.  ...  It  was  under  the 
advice  of  Cecil  and  I'arker  that  Elizabeth,  on 
coniing  to  the  throne,  matle  her  famous  settle- 
ment or  Establishment  f)f  religion. " — M.  Burrow.':. 
ComnifiitdrhKon.  the  IIM.  of  England,  W\  2,  eh.  17. 

A.  D.  1558-1603.— The  Age  of  Elizabeth; 
Parliament.  — "  The  house  of  Comuions.  upon  a 
review  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  was  very  far.  on  the 
one  hand,  from  exercising  those  constitutional 
rights  which  have  long  since  belonged  to  it,  or 
even  those  which  by  ancient  precedent  they  might 
have  claimed  as  their  own;  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  not  (juite  so  servile  ancl  submissive  an 
assembly  as  an  artful  historian  has  represented 
it.  If  many  of  its  members  were  but  creatures 
of  power,  .  .  .  there  was  still  a  considerable 
party,  sometimes  carrying  the  house  along  with 
them,  who  with  patient  resolution  and  intlexiblc 
aim  recurred  in  every  session  to  the  assertion  of 
that  one  great  privilege  which  their  sovereign 
contested,  the  right  of  parliament  to  inquire  into 
and  suggest  a  remedy  for  every  public  mischief 
or  danger.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  minis- 
ters, such  as  Knollys,  Ilatton,  and  Robert  Cecil, 
not  otdy  sat  among  the  commons,  but  took  a  very 
leading  part  in  their  discussions;  a  i)roof  that  the 
inrtuence  of  argument  could  no  more  be  dispensed 
with  than  that  of  power.  This,  as  I  conceive, 
will  ne  .er  be  the  case  in  any  kingdom  where  the 
assembly  of  the  estates  is  quite  subservient  to  the 
crown.  Xor  should  we  put  out  of  consideration 
the  manner  in  which  the  commons  were  com- 
posed. Si.xty-two  members  were  added  at  dilfer- 
ent  times  by  Elizabeth  to  the  representation ;  as 
well  from  ]daces  w  Inch  had  in  earlier  times  dis- 
continued their  franchise,  as  from  those  to  w  hich 
it  was  first  granted ;  a  very  large  proportion  of 
them  petty  borouglis.  evidently  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  cro^vn  or  peerage.  The  ministry 
took  much  pains  with  elections,  of  which  many 
proofs    remain.      The    house    accordingly   was 
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filled  witli  |)luromen,  civiliiins,  and  common  liiw- 
ycrs  ^^nispinjj  at  preferment.  The  sliivish  toiK! 
of  tlicHc  persons,  as  we  collect,  from  the  mimites 
of  D'Kwes,  is  strikiiii,'ly  contrasted  by  tiie  miin- 
lincss  of  iiuh'pendent  f,'cnllemcii.  And  as  the 
house  was  by  no  means  very  fully  attended,  tlu! 
divisions,  a  few  of  which  are  recorded,  running 
from  liOO  to  '2')0  in  the  atri^rcf^ate,  it  may  hi'  per- 
ceived tliul.  the  court,  whosi;  followers  were  at 
hand,  would  maintain  a  fornudahh!  inlluence. 
Hut  this  intliMiice,  however  pernicious  tu  the  in- 
tegrity of  parliament,  is  disliniruishahle  from 
that  exertion  of  almost  absolute  prerogative 
which  Hume  has  assumed  as  the  sole  spriiiir  of 
Eli/abelh's  government,  and  would  never  b(!  em- 
ployed till  some  delicieney  of  strength  was  c.\- 
perienceil  in  theotlier. " — II.  llallum,  (,'f>i>ii(.  Hint, 
of  h'lii/.,  eh.  .'■>. 

A.  D.  1558-1603.— The  A^e  of  Elizabeth: 
Literature.  — "The  age  of  IJi/alH'lh  was  dis- 
tinguishe(l  bi'yond,  perhaps,  any  other  in  our 
history  by  a  mimber  of  great  men,  famous  in 
diirerent  ways,  and  whose  names  have  come  down 
to  us  with  unblemished  honcjurs:  statesmen, 
warriors,  divines,  scholars,  noets,  and  philoso- 
phers; Kaleigh,  Drake,  Coke.  Hooker,  and  —  high 
and  more  sounding  still,  and  still  more  frcciuent 
in  our  mouths  —  Shakesjiear,  Spenser,  Sidney, 
Bacon,  .lonson.  Beaumont,  and  Fletclier,  men 
whom  fame  lias  eternised  in  her  long  and  last- 
ing scroll,  and  who,  by  their  words  and  acts, 
were  benefactors  of  their  country,  and  ornaments 
of  human  nature.  Theirattainmeiitsof  dilferent 
kinds  t)ore  the  .same  general  stamp,  and  it  was 
sterling;  what  they  did  had  the  mark  of  their 
age  and  country  upon  it.  Perhaps  the  genius  of 
Great  Britain  (if  I  may  so  sjieak  without  olfence 
or  flattery)  never  shone  out  fuller  or  brighter,  or 
looked  more  like  itself,  than  at  thisperio<l.  Our 
writers  and  great  men  hail  something  in  them 
that  savoured  of  the  scnl  from  which  they  grew : 
they  were  not  French;  they  were  not  Dutch,  or 
German,  or  Greek,  or  Latin;  they  were  truly 
English.  They  did  not  look  out  of  themselves 
to  see  what  they  should  be;  they  sought  for 
truth  and  nature,  and  found  it  in  themselves. 
There  was  no  tinsel,  and  but  little  art;  they  were 
not  the  spoilt  children  of  affectation  and  rclhie- 
mcnt,  but  a  bold,  vigorous,  independent  race  of 
thinkers,  with  prodigious  strength  and  energy, 
with  none  but  natural  grace,  and  heartfelt,  un- 
obtrusive delicacy.  .  .  .  For  such  an  extraor- 
dinary combination  and  development  of  fancy 
and  genius  many  causes  may  be  assigned ;  and 
wo  may  seek  for  the  chief  of  them  in  religion, 
in  politics,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  the 
recent  diffusion  of  letters,  in  local  situation,  and 
in  the  character  of  the  men  who  adorned  that 
period,  and  availed  themselves  so  nobly  of  the 
advantages  placed  within  their  rca(;h.  .'  .  .  The 
first  cause  I  shall  mention,  as  contributing  to 
this  general  effect,  was  the  Reformation,  which 
had  just  then  taken  place.  This  event  gave  a 
mighty  impulse  and  increased  activity  to  thought 
and  inijuiiy,  and  agitated  the  inert  mass  of  ac- 
cumulatet'  prejudices  throughout  Europe.  .  .  . 
The  translation  of  the  Bible  was  the  chief  engine 
in  the  great  work.  It  threw  open,  by  a  secret 
spring,  the  rich  treasures  of  religion  and  juoral- 
ity,  which  had  been  there  locked  up  as  in  a  shrine. 
It  revealed  the  visions  of  the  propliets.  and  con- 
veyed the  lessons  of  inspired  teachers  (such  they 
were  thought)  to  the  meanest  of  the  people.     It 


gave  them  ft  common  interest  in  tho  common 
(•ause.  Their  hearts  burnt  within  them  as  they 
read.  It  gave  a  mind  to  the  people,  l>y  udving 
them  common  subjects  of  thought  and  feelitig. 
.  .  .  The  imme(liat(Mise  or  application  that  was 
made  of  religion  to  sid)je('ts  of  imaginntion  and 
fiction  was  not  (from  an  obvious  ground  of  sep- 
aration) .so  direct  or  frequent  as  that  which  was 
made  of  the  classical  and  romantic  literature. 
For  much  about  the  .same  time,  tlu;  rich  and  fas- 
cinating stores  of  the  Greek  and  Hoiuan  mythol- 
ogy, and  thost!  of  the  romantic  jtoetry  of  Spain 
and  Italy,  were  eagerly  explored  by  the  curious, 
luid  thrown  open  in  translations  to  tlic  admiring 
ga/e  of  th('  ^•ulgar.  .  .  .  What  also  gave  an  un- 
usual impetus  to  the  mind  of  man  at  this  period, 
was  the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  lad  the 
reading  of  voyages  and  travels.  (Jreen  islands 
and  golden  sands  seemed  to  arise,  as  by  enehant- 
ment,  out  of  tlic!  bosom  of  the  watery  waste,  and 
invite  the  cupidity,  or  wing  the  imagination  of 
the  dreaming  speculator.     Fairyland  was  realised 

in  new  anil   unknown   worlds Vsiain.  the 

heroic  an<l  martial  spirit  which  breath<s  in  our 
eltler  writers,  was  yet  in  considi'rable  activity  in 
the  reign  of  Lli/.abeth.  The  .vj:^:  of  chivalry  was 
not  then  ([uite  gone,  nor  tlu;  glory  of  Kuropi'  ex- 
tinguished forever.  .  .  .  Lastly,  to  conclude  this 
accoiml:  What  gjive  a  unity  aiid  conunou  direc- 
tion to  all  these;  causes,  was  tla;  natural  gcsiius 
of  the  country,  which  was  strong  in  thc.se  writers 
in  proportion  to  their  strength.  We  art;  a  nation 
of  islanders,  and  we  cannot  help  it,  nor  mend 
ourselves  if  we  would.  We  are  something  in 
ourselves,  nothing  when  we  try  to  apo  others. 
Music  and  painting  are  not  our  forte:  for  what 
we  have  done  in  that  way  has  been  little,  and 
that  borrowed  from  others  with  great  dilliculty. 
But  we  may  boast  of  our  poets  and  philosoithers. 
That's  something.  We  have  had  strong  heads 
and  soimd  hearts  among  tis.  Thrown  on  one 
side  of  the  world,  and  left  to  bustle  for  ourselves, 
we  have  fought  out  many  a  battle  for  truth  and 
freedom.  That  is  our  natural  style ;  and  it  were 
to  bo  wished  we  had  in  no  instance  departed 
from  it.  Our  situation  has  given  tis  a  certain 
cast  of  thought  and  character;  and  our  liberty 
has  enabled  us  to  make  the  most  of  it.  We  are 
of  a  stiff  clay,  not  moulded  into  every  fashion, 
with  stubborn  joints  not  easily  bent.  We  arc 
slow  to  think,  and  therefore  imi)ression3  do  not 
work  upon  us  till  they  act  in  masses.  .  .  .  We 
may  be  accused  of  gro.ssness,  but  not  of  flimsi- 
ness;  of  extravagance,  but  not  of  affectation;  of 
want  of  art  and  relinement,  but  not  of  a  want  of 
truth  and  nature.  Our  literature,  in  a  word,  is 
Gothic  and  grotes(iue;  unequal  and  irregular; 
not  cast  in  a  i)revious  mould,  nor  of  one  uniform 
texture,  but  of  great  weight  in  the  whole,  ami  of 
incomparable  value  in  tlie  best  parts.  It  aims 
at  an  excess  of  beauty  or  power,  hits  or  misses, 
and  is  either  very  good  indeed,  or  absolutely 
good  for  nothing.  This  character  applies  in  par- 
ticular to  our  literature  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth, 
which  is  its  best  period,  before  the  introduction 
of  a  rage  for  French  rules  and  French  models." — 
W.  Ilazlitt,  Lectures  011  the  Liteiuitare  of  the  Age 
of  Eliziiheth,  kct.  1. — "  Hiunanism,  before  it 
moulded  the  mind  of  the  Eng'ish,  had  already 
permeated  Italian  and  French  liteniture.  ("l.issi- 
cal  erudition  had  been  adapted  to  the  neeils  of 
modern  thought.  Antitjue  authors  had  been  col- 
lected, printed,  annotated,  and  translated.     They 
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wore  fftirly  mimfcnd  in  tlic  Hoiitli,  nnrl  oMlmllnU'd 
l(.  till-  sivli-  iif  till'  vfTimciiliir  Uy  iIkhc  iih'iiiis 
riimli  rif' till'  Iciiriiinj:  |M(|iiiliiriMC(l  liy  <nir  ikhMh, 
«'Hsiiyi>ts,  mill  ilniiimliHls  cniiic  ti>  us  iil  scciikI- 
imnil  mill  lion  iIh'  sIiiiii|i  of  (■•iiitfiiiporary 
KciiluK.  In  liUf  iimiiiiiT.  till-  liiHt  works  of 
Ituliiin,  KniK'li,  Spuiiisli.  ami  ({ininiii  liliraliiii! 
were  Introiliiccil  intoOnat  Urilain  loiiillirr  with 
till- ( lahsiiM.  Tlic  UK"'  fiivuuiril  Iniiislation,  anil 
KriKlish  riiulirs  bcfcirn  tho  closf  of  llic  Mixtiiiilli 
«;cnttirv.  wtTc  in  iioHHcs.sion  of  a  cnsniopoiitan 
illirary  in  llii'ir  nioihcr  tniitrni'.  inclinlinjr  clioict! 
Bi)c<inirns  of  anritiil  ami  nioili'm  nmsti-rpiiTi's, 
Tiii'sc  (irciiniHtaniTS  Hullicii-ntly  niioiint  for  tin- 
richness  ami  varirly  of  lllizaix'tlian  lilrraMirc. 
Tlii-y  also  lull)  lo  rxplain  two  points  wlilcli  must 
Htriiio  cvrry  hliulcnlof  tliat  liliratiirc  — itsn;itiv(,' 
frisliiH-Hs,  ami  its  inarkcii  unity  of  styli'.  I'.lizii- 
iiclhan  litcralurc  was  fri'sh  ami  native,  hccauscit 
was  the  uttrrancc  of  a  youthful  race,  iiroiiscil 
to  vi^'orouH  wlf-conHi'ioiiKncss  umlir  cnnilitlons 
which  (lid  not  depress  or  exhaust  its  cnerj^ies. 
The  Knfflish  oiieneil  frank  eyes  upon  the  ilis- 
»'ovc>-y  of  llie  worlil  ami  man,  wliiiii  hail  lieen 
elTectid  liy  the  l{c!iai>sance.  'I'hey  w«  re  imt. 
wearicil  witii  collect ini;,  collating.',  correcliiif;, 
transmitting,'  to  the  jiress.  All  the  lianl  work  of 
assimilatini;  the  humanities  hail  hieii  done  for 
Ihiin.  'I'hey  had  only  to  survey  and  to  enjoy,  to 
feel  and  to CxiircHS,  "to  lay  themselves  open  to 
(lelijjhtful  inlluences,  to  edn  the  iiohh"  lessons  of 
the  jiast,  lo  thrill  lieneath  the  iH'auty  am!  the 
awe  of  an  a\itlientie  revelation.  Criticism  had 
not  laid  its  cold,  <lry  linjrer  on  the  hlossoms  of 
the  fancy.  The  new  learnini;  was  .still  younj? 
«'nou);li  to  he  a  tiling  of  woiichT  and  ontrancin!^ 
Joy." — .1.  A.  Symonds,  A  ('otiijuiriHim  of  Hlizn- 
Ix'thiin  irith  Vktorinn  I'mtry  {Fortnif/fitlff  Iter., 
r.  45,  ;..  r,(i). 

A.  D.  1559.— The  Act  of  Supremacy,  the 
Act  of  Uniformity,  and  the  Court  of  High  Com- 
mission.—  "When  Kli/ahcth's  lirst  Parliament 
mel  in  .January  li'htU,  I'onvocaliini,  of  course;, 
met  too.  It  at()nc(!  claimed  that  theclcnry  alone 
had  authorily  in  matters  of  faith,  and  proceeded 
to  pass  resolutions  in  favour  of  Transuhstantia- 
tion,  the  Mass,  and  the  I'ap.'il  Huiiremaey.  The 
bishops  mill  the  rnivcrsitles  sii^ned  a  formal 
agreement  to  thisetTect.  Tliat  in  theeonstitution 
of  the  iMi^lish  ("liureh,  Convocation,  us  Convo- 
c^ition,  has  no  sucii  power  as  this,  was  proved  by 
the  steps  now  taken.  The  Crown,  advised  by 
the  Clouncil  and  Parliament,  took  tlie  matter  in 
hand.  As  every  element,  except  the  Koman,  had 
been  excluded  from  the  clerical  bodies,  11  consul- 
tation was  ordered  between  the  representatives 
of  both  sides,  and  all  jin  aehin,!^  was  sus|)cnded 
till  a  settlement  had  been  arrived  at  between  the 
queen  and  the  Three  Estates  of  the  realm.  The 
consultation  broke  up  on  the  refusal  of  *'  c  Koman- 
ist  chamiiioTis  to  keep  to  the  terms  a^  d  upon  ; 
but  even  before  it  look  place  Parliament  restored 
the  Royal  .Supremacy,  repealed  the  laws  of  .Mary 
alTectinjr  reliirion,  and  tave  the  queen  by  her 
own  desire,  nut  the  title  of  '  Supreme  Head,'  but 
'Supreme Governor,'  of  the(;hureh  of  Enjilnnd." 
— M.  B\irrows,  ('mnnii  ntnririKmtfic  Jlt'gt.  ofEiiff., 
hk.  a.  ch.  17.— This  first  Padiameut  of  Elizabeth 
passed  two  inemonible  acts  of  great  importanec 
in  English  history,— the  Act  of  Supremiicy  and 
the  Act  of  Uniformity  of  Common  I'raycr.  "The 
former  is  entitled  'An  act  for  restoring  to  the 
crown   the  antient    juris<lictiou  over  tlio  State 


Krcli'HinHliral  and  H|iirifual;  and  for  nboliHhing 
foreign  power.'  It  is  the  same  '  ir  HiihHtance 
with  the 'J.-ith  of  Henry  VIII.  .  .  .  out  the  com- 
mons incorporated  several  other  bills  into  it;  for 
besides  the  title  of  'Supreme  Governor  in  all 
caus<s  Ecclesiastical  and  Tcinpoiil.'  which  iu 
restored  to  the  (^ueen,  the  act  n  vivi  s  those  laws 
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which  had  been  rei>ealeil  in  the  late  reign.  It 
forliids  all  a]>pcals  to  Home,  nitd  exonerates  the 
subjects  from  all  exactions  ami  impositions  here- 
tofore paid  to  that  court;  and  as  it  revives  King 
Ivlward's  laws,  it  repials a  Kovcre  act  made  in  the 
late  reig.i  lor  punishing  her  y.  .  .  .  '  Moreover, 
all  |>ersons  in  any  jmlilic  cinoloyH,  whether  civil 
or  eeelesiiLstical.  are  obliged  to  take  an  oath  In 
recognition  of  the  (Queen's  right  to  the  crown, 
and  of  her  supremacy  in  all  causes  cccIesiaHtical 
and  civil,  on  penalty  of  forfeiting  all  their  pro- 
motions in  the  <'hurch,  and  of  being  dcclareil  in- 
capable of  holding  any  |)ublic  otllce.' .  .  .  Fur- 
ther, 'The  act  i'orbiis  all  writing,  iirinting, 
teaclilng.  or  pri  .idling,  and  all  other  deeds  or 
acts  whereb/  any  foreign  jurisdiction  over  these 
realms  is  defended,  upon  pain  that  they  and  their 
abettors,  being  thereof  convicted,  shall  for  the 
llrstolTeiice  forfeit  their  goods  and  chattels;  .  .  . 
spiritual  persons  Kli:tll  lose  their  benefices,  and 
all  ecclesiastical  iirefcrments;  for  the  second 
offence  they  shall  incur  the  penalties  of  a  iiriemu- 
nire;  and  the  third  oll'ence  shall  be  deemed  high 
treason.'  There  is  a  remarkable  clause;  in  tills 
act,  which  gave! rise  to  a  new  court,  ciilled  'The 
( 'oiirt  of  I  Hgh  Commission. '  Tlie  words  are  the.so, 
'  The  Queen  ami  her  successors  shall  have  power, 
by  their  letters  jiiitent  under  the  great  seal,  to 
assign,  name,  and  authori/e,  as  often  as  they 
shall  think  meet,  and  fur  as  long  a  time  as  they 
shall  please,  jiersons  being  natural-born  subje(;ts, 
to  use,  occupy,  and  exerci.se,  under  herand  them, 
all  manner  of  jurisdiction,  jirivilege's,  and  jire- 
enunences,  touching  any  8i)iritual  or  ecelesias- 
ti(;al  jurisdiction  within  the  realms  of  England 
and  Ireland,  A:c.,  to  visit,  reform,  redress,  order, 
correct  and  amend  all  errors,  heresies,  schisms, 
abuses,  contempts,  olTences  and  enormities  what- 
soever. Provided,  that  they  have  no  power  to 
deterndne  anything  to  be  heresy,  but  what  has 
been  adjudged  to  be  so  by  the  authority  of  the 
canonical  .scripture,  or  by  the  iir.st  four  general 
councils,  or  any  of  them;  or  by  any  other  general 
council  wherein  the  same;  was  declared  heresy  by 
the  express  and  Jilaln  words  of  canonical  scrip- 
ture; or  such  as  shall  hereafter  be  dcndared  to  be 
heresy  by  the  high  court  of  parliament,  with  the 
a.ssenl  of  the  clergy  iu  convocation.'  Upon  the 
authority  of  this  clause  the  (^ueeii  aiiiiointed  a 
certain  nundier  of  'Commissioners' for  ecclesl- 
asti(!al  causes,  whocxercised  the  same  power  that 
had  been  lodged  In  the  hands  of  one  vicegerent 
in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VIII.  And  how 
sadly  they  abused  their  power  In  this  and  the 
two  next  reigns  will  appear  In  the  seejuel  of  this 
history.  They  did  not  trouble  themselves  much 
with  the  express  words  of  scripture,  or  the  four 
first  general  councils,  but  entangled  their  prison- 
ers with  oaths  ex-ofllclo,  and  the  inc.vtrieablo 
mazes  of  the  popish  canon  law.  .  .  .  The  papists 
being  .'anquished,  the  next  point  w.as  to  unite 
the  reformed  among  themselves.  .  .  .Though  all 
the  reformers  were  of  one  faith,  yet  they  were  far 
from  agreeing  about  discipluu;  and  ceremonies, 
each  party  being  for  settling  the  church  accord- 
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Inp  to  their  own  imxlcl.  .  .  .  Tin-  Queen  .  .  . 
Ilierr'fore  ujipoiiited  ii  (oinniittee  of  divines  Id 
review  KiriL;  Kilwunl's  lilur;j:y,  inul  (n  see  if  in 
iiny  iJiirticiiJMr  it  wiih  fit,  to  i)e  cliaiiifed ;  tliiir 
niinicH  were  Dr.  i'liriicr,  (Jrindal,  Cox,  l'ill\inKlon, 
Mny.  Kill.  Wliileluud,  and  Sir  'riioniiis  Sndtli, 
doctor  id'  tlie  ciNil  liiw.  Tlieirin  'ruetionw  were, 
to  Htrilie  out  all  olTensive  piissapH  ajiaiiiHt  tlie 
pope,  and  to  mulu'  jieople  easy  about  llie  lieli.f 
of  (111!  corporal  presence  of  ("lirisi  in  the  sacra- 
ments; l)iil  not  a  word  in  fav<iur  of  llu>  stricter 
proteslants.  Her  Majesty  was  afraid  of  rcforni- 
iun  too  far;  she  was  (lesirous  to  retain  iinajres  in 
eliurclies,  crucilixesand  crosses,  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music,  witli  all  the  old  jiopisli  ^'arments; 
it  is  not  therefore  to  Ik;  wondered,  that  in  review- 
inj;  the  liturfiy  of  Kinjj  ivhvard,  no  alterations 
were  made  in  favour  of  tliose  who  now  l)ej;an  to 
he  called  Puritans,  from  thiirattemptinij  a  purer 
form  of  worship  and  (liscij)liii(^  than  liailyi't  been 
«'stal)lishe(l.  .  .  .  The  Ixiok  was  i)reHent('d  to  the 
two  houses  and  jwssed  into  a  law.  .  .  .  Tlie  title 
of  the  act  is  '  Ai\  act  for  the  rniformily  of  Com 
mon  I'raye;  and  Service  in  the  ("hur<''i,  and  ad- 
ministration of  tlie  Sarrametits.'  It  was  hroutcht 
into  the  House  of  (.'ommoiis  Ajtril  IHth,  and  was 
read  a  third  timo  Ajiril  2()th.  It  pas  <'d  tlie 
House  of  Lords  Ajiril  2Hth,  and  took  place  from 
tho2Uh  of  .Imie  lO.IO."— I).  Ncnl,  Jlixt.  of  the 
PuntaiiH,  V.  1,  ch.  4. 

Also  IN;  (}.  IJurnel,  Hint,  of  the  Ileforiiintiini 
of  the  Ch.  rf  J'Jiif/.,  V.  2,  /d:  ',].—('.  Ileylyn,  Eeclenin 
lieMnniutta :  KUzixhdh,   AnnoX. 

A.  D.  1559-1566. — Puritanism  takinc:  form. 
— "The  Cliureh  of  Eiifrland  was  a  latitudinarian 
experiment,  a  contrivance;  to  enable  men  of  op- 
posinff  creeds  to  live  to/^etlier  witliout  Hhedilinij 
cadi  others'  bloorl.  It  was  not  intended,  jiiul  it 
was  not  possible,  that  ('atholics  or  Protestants 
should  find  in  its  fornuilasall  tliat  theyrecpiired. 
The  services  were  deliberately  made  elastic; 
compr('h(!n<lin,!j;  in  the  form  of  jiositive  statement 
only  what  all  Christians  agreed  in  l)elievinp, 
■while  opportunities  ■were  left  open  by  the  rubric 
to  vary  tlu;  ceremonial  according  to  the  taste;  of 
the  congregations.  Tlie  management  lay  with 
the  local  authorities  in  town  or  parish;  where  the 
people  were  Catholics  the  Catholic  aspect  coid<l 
be  made  i)romineiit;  where  Popery  was  a  bug- 
bear, the  iieoplo  were  not  disturbed  by  the  ob- 
trusion of  doctrines  which  they  had  outgrown. 
In  itself  it  phiased  no  party  or  sciction.  'I'o  tin; 
heated  controversialist  its  chief  merit  was  its 
chief  defect.  .  .  .  Where  the  tendencies  to  iiome 
wen;  strongest,  there  the  extreme;  H(;formers  con- 
sidered tliemselves  bound  to  exhibit  in  the  most 
marked  contrast  the  unloveliness  of  the  purer 
creed.  It  was  they  who  furnished  the  nol)le  cle- 
ment in  tlie  Church  of  England.  It  was  they 
who  liad  been  its  martyrs;  they  who,  in  tlieir 
scorn  of  tlie  world,  in  their  passiemate  desire  to 
consociate  themselves  in  life  and  death  to  the 
Almighty,  were  able  to  rival  in  self-devotion  the 
Catliolic  iSaints.  But  tluiy  had  not  the  wisdom 
of  the  serpent,  and  certainly  not  the  harniless- 
ness  of  the  dove.  Had  tliey  been  let  alone  — 
had  they  been  unharassed  by  perpetual  threats 
of  revolution  and  a  return  of  the  persecutions  — 
they,  too,  were  not  disinclined  to  reason  and 
good  sense.  A  remarkable  specimen  survives, 
in  an  account  of  the  Church  of  Northampton,  of 
what  English  Protestantism  could  become  under 
favouring  conditions.  .  .  .  Tlic  fury  of  the  times 


unhappily  forliade  the  mnlnteniince  of  this  wise 
and  prudent  spirit.  As  the  jiowi  r  of  evil  gatli 
ered  to  destroy  the  Churi'h  of  I'jiuiand,  a  tlereer 
temper  was  rcijuireil  to  etunbat  with  thrm,  and 
Protestantism  lieeanie  impatient,  liki-  !>Mviil,  of 
the  uniform  in  wliieli  it  was  sent  to  the  buttle. 
It  would  have  fared  ill  with  ICriLrland  had  there 
iieen  no  hotter  blond  then;  than  tillered  in  the 
siuL'gish  veins  of  the  otlicials  of  the  I-Istalilish- 
ment.  There  needed  an  enthusiasm  tlereer  fur  to 
eneoiinler  the  revival  of  Catholic  fanaticism;  and 
if  the  young  Puritans,  in  the  heat  and  glow  of 
their  c()nvictions,  snap|)ed  tlieir  traces  and  Hung 
oir  their  harness,  it  was  tliey,  after  all,  who 
saved  till'  Cliurch  which  attempted  to  di.sown 
them,  and  with  tlie  Cliureh  save<l  also  the  stolid 
meelioiTily  to  which  the  fates  then  and  ever  com- 
mitted and  commit  the  government  of  it." — J. 
A.  i'Voiide,  //int.  of  I'hi'i..  i\  10,  <•/(.  '.iO.  — "The 
coniproniise  arranged  by  Crannier  had  from  tlu; 
lirst  been  considered  by  a  large;  body  eif  Pre)te'st- 
ants  as  a  sehe'ine'  for  serving  two  masters,  as  an 
atte'inpt  to  unite  the  wi>rslii|)  of  the  l,ord  with 
tlie  wor.sliip  of  I5aai.  In  tlie  days  eif  lOdward 
\'I.  the'  scruple's  eif  tliis  i)arty  liael  repeate'dly 
thre)wn  gre'at  elitlie'ultie's  in  the' way  eif  the'  gov- 
ernment. When  Klizabeth  eame  tei  the' tlireme, 
tho'-e  eli(lle;ultie's  we're*  niueli  inere'ase'el.  Violence 
naturally  enge'iieh'rs  vioie'iie'e-.  The  spirit  of 
Preite'Stantism  was  tliere;fore!  far  Ih'rcer  and  nieire 
intoh'rant  afte'r  the;  cruelties  e)f  Mary  than  lu'lorc 
theni.  Many  j  iTsons  who  we're'  warmly  attaeheel 
te)  the;  iie'W  e)pinie>ns  had,  eluring  the'  e'vil  elays, 
take'ii  re-fuge  in  Swit/.e'rland  and  (ii-rmany. 
Tiie'y  had  be'cn  heispitably  re'ce'i\ed  by  their 
brethre'ii  in  tlie'  faith,  hael  sate'  at  the'  I'i'et  e)f  the 
gre'at  eioe'tors  e)f  Strasl<urg,  Ztirieli  and  (iene-va, 
anel  had  be'e-n,  eluring  some  years,  ae'e'uste)me<l  to 
a  me)re  sim])le'  weirsliip,  and  te)  a  meire  ele'ineicrat- 
ie'al  form  eif  church  geivermiieiit,  than  I'iiiglanei 
li.iel  ye't  se'e'ii.  These'  nu'ii  re't  iirneel  tei  their  coun- 
try, e;onvine'e'd  tliat  the'  re'form  whie:h  had  lie'en 
e'lfee'teei  unele'r  King  Eelwarel  had  be'cn  far  less 
searching  ainl  exte'tisive;  than  the;  inte-re'sts  of 
pure;  re'ligion  reepiire'el.  But  it  was  in  vain  that 
tlu'y  atte-mjite'el  to  eiblain  iiny  ce)ncessie)ii  fieiin 
Klizabetli.  Inele-eel,  her  syste'ui,  wherever  it  dif- 
fe'reel  fn)m  her  bre)ther's,  see'me;d  te)  them  to  dif- 
fer for  the  weirse'.  'I'hcy  we're  little-  elispe)se;el  te) 
submit,  in  matters  e)f  faiths  teiany  human  author- 
ity. .  .  .  Since  these  nu'ii  ce)ulel  not  be  e'onvinced, 
it  was  eleiermiiu;el  that  tiie^"  should  be;  jierse-e-uted. 
Per.see;ution  iireiduceel  its  natural  e;iVe'e!t  em  tlie'in. 
It  founel  the'in  a  se;e't;  it  Uiaele'  tlie'in  a  fae'tion. 
,  .  .  The  pe)werof  the;  elise;e)nte;nteil  sectarie'S  was 
great.  The'}''  were  femnd  in  every  rank;  bnt 
tiie'y  were  .'■treinge'st  among  the  mere'antile  e'lasses 
in  the  teiwns,  anel  anie)ng  the  small  ])re)prie'te)rs 
in  the  cemntry.  Early  in  the  reign  eif  Elizabeth 
the'y  be'gan  to  return  a  majority  e)f  the  House  of 
(,'e)mme)ns.  Anel  eloubtless,  had  emr  anee'.stors 
been  then  at  libe'rty  te)  fix  their  attentiem  entirely 
on  elomestie;  epiestienis,  the  strife  betwe-e'U  the 
(;re)WMi  anel  the  Parliame;nt  woulel  instantly  have 
c()ninu'nee;el.  Hut  that  was  ne)  sea.son  feir  inter- 
nal disse'nsie)ns.  .  .  .  l{e)man  Catlie)lic  I'jure)pe'  anel 
re;formeel  Eure)pe;  we're'  struggling  feir  ele'atli  or 
lite.  .  .  .  Wliatever  might  be  tlie  faults  e)f  Eliza- 
Jieth,  it  was  j)lain  tliat,  to  sj)e'ak  liumanly,  the 
fate  e)f  the  realm  and  e)f  all  re'forme'd  chure'hes 
was  stake;ei  e)n  the  security  eif  lie-r  peTSon  and  on 
the  success  of  lu'r  administratiem.  .  .  .  Tlic 
Puritans,  even  in  the  depths  of  the  prisons  to 
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wliidi  Khc  had  sent  llum.  pmycd,  and  with  no 
fiiimiliitfd  fcrvdiir.  tliat  she  iiiiu'ht  Ix'  kept  from 
the  dairj:tT  of  the  as.si.ssiii,  tliat  nl)(lli(iii  iiii},'ht 
Im-  ].ut  down  uiidi  r  licr  fci't,  and  llial  hiT  cnns 
tni^dit  l)c  vicloriims  ))v  sea  and  land." — Lord 
Mucatilay.  llf-t.  "//•:»>/'.  r.  1.  r/>.  1.— "Two  par- 
lies (|ui(klv  cvolvid  tlicnisclvis  out  of  the 
mass  of  KnJrlishmcM  wlio  lidd  Calvinistic  opin- 
ions; nanirlv  those  who  were  willinit  to  eonform 
to  ihe  re(|iiirenients  of  thi'  Queen,  and  those 
who  were  not.  To  liolh  is  often  ijciven  indis- 
criminately l)y  historians  tiie  name  (d"  Puriliui; 
hut  it  seeniH  inore  correct,  and  certainly  is  more 
convenient,  to  restrict  the  use  of  tiie  name  to 
those  whoaresomelimesc.Hileii  conforming;  Puri- 
tans. .  .  .  To  the  other  party  fitly  iielon^s  the 
name  (jf  Nonconformist.  .  .  .'it  was  a>;ainst  the 
Nonconformist  or'ranization  that  Klizalieth'.s  ef- 
forts were  chielly  directed.  .  .  .  The  war  heiran 
in  the  enforcement  hy  Areldiishoj)  I'arUerin  1  ")<)-» 
of  the  Adverti.semeiits  as  conlainiiii;  the  nuni- 
muni  (d' ceremonial  that  would  lie  tolerated.  In 
15(i(!  the  eleriiy  ol'  lioudon  were  I'Ciiuired  to  make 
the  declaralicm  of  Conformity  which  was  a])- 
pended  to  the  Advertisements,  and  thirty-seven 
were  sus])endcd  or  deprived  for  ref\isal.  Some- 
of  the  (leiirived  ministers  C'lntinued  to  '  )nduct 
services  and  lucaeh  in  spite  of  tlx'ir  de|.i,.ation, 
and  so  \,cre  forme<l  the  lirst,  i)odies  of  Noncon- 
formists, organized  in  Eni.dand." — II.  <).  Wake- 
man,  T/ii:  Cliurrh  nnilthe  I'lin'lttnx,  cli.  'i. 

Also  IN:  J.  Tulloch,  Kun.  I'uritiiiiixm  and  its 
fjiuhrs,  int. — I).  Neal,  Hint,  of  the  J'uritiiiin,  r. 
1,  eh.  4. — 1>.  C"ami>liell.  IV/c  Puritan  in  JMlmifl, 
Kii!i.,(imi  Am.,  rh.  .S-1  (»(/'.  1). 

A.  D.  1562-1567.- Hawkins'  slave-trading 
voyages  to  America. —  First  English  enter- 
prise in  the  New  World.  iSeu  A.MKKIC.V:  A.  D. 
l.'tti'M.'iCM. 

A.  D.  1564-1565  (?).— The  first  naming  of  the 
Puritans. —  "Tlie  Kni^lish  iiishojis,  conceiving 
themselves  empowered  liy  their  canons,  hegan  to 
show  their  authority  in  uri^inj;  the  clergy  of  their 
dioceses  to  subscribe  to  the  Liturgy,  ceremonies 
and  discipline  of  the  Church;  and  such  as  re- 
fused the  same  were  branded  with  the  odious 
name  of  Puritans.  A  name  which  in  tins  notion 
lirst  lu'gau  in  this  year  [A.  I).  l.")(54j;  and  the 
grief  had  not  been  great  if  it  liad  ended  in  the 
same.  Tlu;  philosiipher  bauishcth  the  term, 
(which  is  Polysiemon).  that  is  subje(;t  to  several 
senses,  out  of  the  predicaments,  as  affording  too 
nnieh  covert  for  cavil  by  the  latitude  thereof. 
On  the  same  account  could  I  wish  that  tlie  word 
Puritan  were  banished  common  discourse,  hecau.se 
90  various  in  the  acceptations  thereof.  We  need 
sot  speak  of  tiu  ariv'-ient  Cathari  or  i)rinntivc 
^'uritans,  sutrieieiitly  L.iown  by  their  heretical 
pillions.  Puritan  here  n  as  taken  for  the  opjjosers 
i  the  hierarchy  and  r'iiurcli  service,  as  resenting 
of  sujHTstition.  liut  profane  mouths  quicMy 
improved  Dds  nickname,  therewith  on  every  oc- 
casion to  a!, use  pious  people;  some  of  them  .so  far 
from  opposing  the  Liturgy, that  they  ( ndeavou""d 
(according  to  itie  instriictions  thereof  in  the  pr. 
parative  lo  the  Confession)  to  accompany  the 
minis.ter  witha  i)ure  heart."  and  lat)oured  (as  it 
is  in  tl:.;  Absolution/  'for  a  life  [v.ire  and  holy.' 
AVe  \.ill,  therefore,  decline  the  word  to  prevent 
exceptions;  which,  if  casually  slipping  fnmi  our 
pen.  the  reader  kiioweth  that  only  nonconformists 
urc  (heM)y  intended."— T.  PuIIit.  Vhiirrh  Hist, 
of  Britain,  t)L  t»,  met.  I.—  ' Por  in   this  year 


[l.'iO.'j]  it  was  that  the  Zuinglian  or  Calvinian 
faction  began  to  lie  first  known  by  the  nam;'  of 
Puritans,  if  Geneljrard,  Gualtc  and  Spondanus 
(l)eing  all  of  them  right  good  chronologers)  be 
not  mistaken  in  t  he  t  ime.  Wliicli  nanu;  hath  ever 
since  lieen  appropriate  to  them,  because  of  their 
pretending  to  a  greater  ])urity  in  the  service  of 
God  than  was  held  forth  unto  them  (as  they  gave 
out)  in  t  he  Conuuon  I'rayer  Hook ;  and  to  a  greater 
opposition  to  tl)('  rites  and  usages  o'  tlie  (;hurch 
of  Home  than  was  agreeable  to  the  constitution 
of  the  Church  of  iCngland."— P.  Heylyn,  J'Jccf.esia 
Rixtiiiiriitii :  EUr.ithitli,  Anno  7.  ncrt.  0, 

A.  D.  1568. — Detention  and  imprisonment 
of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.    See  Scotlanu  :  A.  O. 

i.")(;i-i.->(js. 

A.  D.  1569.— Quarrel  with  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernor of  the  Netherlands.  See  Nethkul.W'ih: 
A.  I).  ir)(;s-l,-)7;.\ 

A.  D.  1572-1580. — Drake's  piratical  warfare 
with  Spain  and  his  famous  voyage.  See 
Ami;i!I(  a:  A.  D.  ir)T:2-t.")S(). 

A.  D.  1572-1603.- -Queen  Elizabeth's  treat- 
ment of  the  Roman  Catholics. — Persecution  of 
the  Seminary  Priests  and  the  Jesuits. — "Cam- 
den ■mil  many  others  have  asserted  that  by  sys- 
tematic connivance  the  Homan  Catholics  enjoyed 
a  pretty  free  i  se  of  their  religion  for  the  first 
fourteen  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  But  this  is 
not  reconcilable  to  many  ])assages  in  Strype's 
collections.  We  lind  abundance  of  persons  luir- 
as.sed  for  recusancy,  that  is,  for  not  attending 
the  protestaut  church,  and  driven  to  insincere 
jiromises  of  conformity.  Others  were  dragged 
before  ecclesiastical  commissions  f.ir  harbouring 
j)riests,  or  for  sending  luoney  to  those  who  liail 
lied  beyond  sea.  ...  A  great  majority  both 
of  clergy  and  laitj'  yielded  to  the  times;  and  of 
these  temi)orizing  conformists  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  many  lost  by  degn^es  all  thought 
of  returning  to  their  ancient  fold.  But  others, 
while  thej'  complied  with  e.vterior  ceremonies, 
retained  in  their  private  devotions  their  accus- 
tomed mode  of  worship.  .  .  .  Priests  .  .  trav- 
elled the  country  in  various  disguises,  to  keep 
alive  a  tlame  which  the  practice  of  outward  con- 
formity was  calculated  to  extinguish.  There 
was  not  a  county  throughout  England,  says  a 
(Catholic  historian,  where  .several  of  Mary's  clergy 
did  not  reside,  and  were  commonly  called  the 
old  jiriests.  They  served  as  chaplains  in  private 
families.  By  stealth,  at  the  dead  of  night,  in 
jirivate  chambers,  in  the  .secret  lurking  places  of 
an  ill-peopled  country,  with  al.  the  mystery  that 
subdues  the  imagination,  with  all  the  mutual 
'rust  that  invigorates  constancy,  these  proscribed 
t  cclesiastics  celebrated  their  solenm  rites,  more 
impres.sive  in  such  concealment  thau  if  sur- 
ro\mded  by  all  their  former  splendour.  ...  It 
is  my  thorough  conviction  that  the  persecution, 
for  it  can  obtain  no  Ijctter  name,  carried  on 
acaiust  the  English  (-atholics,  however  it  might 
serve  to  delude  the  government  by  producing  an 
ajiparent  conformity,  could  not  but  excite  a 
s])irit  of  disloyalty  in  many  adherents  of  that 
faitli.  Xor  would  it  be  safe  to  assert  that  a  more 
conciliating  jxilicy  would  have;  altogether  dis- 
armed tlieir  iioi  ity,  much  less  laid  at  rest  those 
busy  hopes  of  the  future,  which  <)■  eculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  Elizabeth's  leig"  a  tendency 
to  produce."— II.  ilallam,  C  •{int.  Oj  Eng., 
cit.  ',). — "The  more  vehement  Catholics  had  with 
drawn  from  the  country,  on  account  of  the  dan- 
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gers  which  there  beset  them.  T'u^  Iind  taken 
refuge  in  tlie  Low  ("ouiitries,  .vl  tliere  Allen, 
one  of  the  eliief  Mtiioiig  tlieni,  liiul  established  a 
seminary  iit  Douay,  lor  the  purpose  of  keeping 
uj)  a  supply  of  priests  in  England.  To  Douay 
numbers  of  yoiing  iJnglishmen  from  Oxford  con- 
tinually Hocked  The  establishment  had  been 
broken  up  by  Ueciueseens,  and  removed  to  Rlieims, 
and  a  second  eollrgc  of  the  same  deseri|)tion  was 
cstal>lished  at  liome.  From  these  two  centres  of 
intrigue  numerous  enthusiastic  J'oung  men  con- 
stantly repaired  to  England,  and  in  the  disguist" 
of  laymen  carried  on  their  i)riestly  work  and  at- 
temjited  to  revive  tin;  Itomanist  religion.  IJut 
abler  and  better  disei|)lined  workmen  were  now 
wante<l.  Alh'U  and  his  friends  therefore  opened 
negotiations  with  ^lereuriano,  the  head  of  the 
Jesuit  order,  in  which  many  Englishmen  had  en- 
rolled themselves.  In  158(1,  as  i)art  of  a  great 
ombined  Catholic  elTort,  a  regular  Jesuit  mis- 
on,  under  two  priests,  Campion  and  I'arsons, 
V'spatclied  to  England.  .  .  .  The  new  mis- 
-sionaries  were  allowi^l  to  say  that  that  part  of 
the  Bull  [of  e.xconmiunieation  issued  against 
Elizabeth]  which  pronounced  censures  ni)on 
those  who  dung  to  their  allegiance  applied  to 
heretics  only,  that  Catholics  might  profess  them- 
selves loyal  until  the  time  arrived  for  carrying 
the  Bull  into  execution;  in  other  words,  they 
were  permitted  to  he  traitors  at  lieart  %\hile  de- 
claring themselves  loyal  subjects.  This  explana- 
tion of  the  Bull  was  of  itself  sullicient  to  justify 
severity  on  the  i)art  of  the  government.  It  was 
impossible  henceforward  to  sejjarate  liomau 
Catholicism  from  disloyalty.  Proclamations  W(  re 
issued  re(}uiring  English  jiarents  to  sununon 
their  children  from  abroad,  and  declaring  that 
to  harbour  Jesuit  priests  was  to  support  rebels. 
.  .  .  Early  in  December  several  ] /""sts  Avere  ap- 
prchendeil  and  closely  examined,  torture  being 
occasionally  used  for  the  purpo.se.  In  view  of 
the  <ianger  wliich  these  examinations  disclosed, 
stringent  measures  were  taken.  Attendance  at 
church  was  rendered  peremptorily  nece.s.sary. 
Parliament  was  summoned  in  tlie  beginning  of 
1581  and  laws  jias-sed  against  the  action  of  the 
Jesuits.  .  .  .  Had  Elizal)eth  been  conscious  of 
the  full  extent  of  the  i)lot  against  her,  had  she 
known  the  intention  of 'he  Guises  [then  dominant, 
i'l  France]  to  make  a  descent  upon  England  in 
co-operation  with  Spain,  and  the  many  ramilica- 
tior-s  of  the  i)lot  in  her  own  country,  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  she  would  liave  been  forced 
;  ■■  length  to  take  decided  n\easures.  Bi;t  in 
ignorance  of  tlie  abj-ss  opening  before  her  feet, 
sho  continued  for  some  time  longer  her  ohl  tem- 
porizing i>olic}'. "  At  last,  in  November,  1583, 
the  discovery  of  a  i)lot  for  the  assassination  of 
the  (pieen,  and  the  arrest  of  one  Thrognorton, 
whose  papers  and  whose  confession  were  of  start- 
ling imixwt,  brought  to  light  tin;  whole  i>lan  and 
extent  of  the  conspiracy.  "Some  of  her  Council 
urged  her  at  once  to  take  a  straightforward  step, 
to  make  connnon  cause  with  tlie  Protestants  of 
Scotland  and  the  Netherlands,  and  to  'id  defi- 
ance to  Spain.  To  this  honest  step,  she  as  usua' 
could  net  b.mg  herself,  but  s'rong  measuijs 
were  taken  'n  England  ('rcat  munbers  of  Jes- 
uits and  seminary  jiriests  were  apjjrehended  and 
executed,  suspected  magistrates  removed,  and 
those  Catholic  i.,ords  who..(!  treachery  might  have 
been  fatal  to  her  ejected  from  their  i)laces  oi 
authority  and   depriveu  of    inlluence." — J.    F. 


Bright,  JIi\it.  oj  .  '/t. 
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to  take  any  part  in  secular  concerns,  an<l  with 
the  .sole  view  of  exercising  the  spiritual  functions 
of  the  priesthood.  .  .  .  At  th(!  same  time  it  nmst 
be  owned  that  the  answers  which  six  of  them 
gave  to  the  (pieries  were  far  from  satisfactory. 
Their  hesitation  to  deny  the  opposing  i)ower  (a 
l)ower  th(m  indeed  maintained  by  tlu;  greater 
number  of  divines  inCatiiolie  kingdoms)  rendered 
their  loyalty  very  prolilcmatieal.  in  case  of  an 
attempt  to  enforce  ilu."  bull  by  any  foriign  prince. 
It  furnished  sutVuieiit  reas(jn  to  watch  tiieiv  con- 
duet  with  an  eye  of  jealousy  .  .  .  biU  could  not 
justify  their  execution  for  lui  imaginary  ollenee." 
—  J.  Lip'Mrd  Hist,  of  Kii'j.,  i\  H,  rh.'i). — "  It  is 
probal)l'  .,at  not  many  more  than  UDO  Catholics 
were  executed,  as  such,  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  and 
this  was  ten  score  too  many.  .  .  .  '  I)od  reckons 
them  at  191 ;  .Alilner  has  fai.sed  the  list  to  'ML 
Fifteen  of  these,  according  to  him,  sull'ered  for 
denying  the  (Queen's  supremacy,  120  for  exercis- 
ing their  ministry,  and  tiie  rest  for  being  recon- 
ciled to  the  l{oniish  church.  Many  others  died 
of  hardships  in  prison,  and  many  were  deprived 
of  their  pro|)erty.  There  seen.s,  nevertlieless 
[says  IlallamJ,  to  be  good  reason  for  iloubting 
whether  any  one  who  was  executed  might  not 
iiave  saved  his  life  by  explicitly  denying  tiie 
Pope's  power  <-<  depo.se  th  'iueen.'" — J.  L. 
Motley,  llixi  .J  the  United  JS> 'lie liditda,  ch.  17, 
icith  fuat-notc. 

Also  in:  J.  Foley,  liecordn of  t/ie  Knf/.  Province, 
of  the  Sic.  (fJcHtiK. 

A.  D.  1574. — Emancipation  of  villeins  on 
the  royal  domains. — Practical  end  of  serfdom. 
See  Si,.\vi;i!V,  .Mkdi.kv.m, :  ENcii.AND. 

A.  D.  1575. — Sovereignty  of  Holland  and 
Zealand  offered  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  de- 
clined.    See  NinuKiiLANDs:  A.  1).  1575-ir)T7. 

A.  D.  1581. — Marriage  proposals  of  the 
Duke  of  Anjou  declined  by  Queen  Elizabeth. 
See  Nkthkiu.axds:  A.  1).  loyi-Lj^l. 

A.  D.  1583. — The  expedition  of  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Gilbert. — Formal  possession  taken  of 
Newl   undland.     See  AMiancA :  A.  1).  1583. 

A.  L).  1584-1590. — Raleigh's  colonizi  ^  at- 
tempts in  America.  See  Amkuka:  A.  1).  1584- 
1580;  anil  1587-1  V.)0. 

A.  D.  1585-1586. —  Leicester  in  the  Low 
Countries. — Queen  Elizabeth's  treachei  us 
dealing  with  the  struggling  Netherlanr  s. 
See  Nktukhi.ands:  A.  1).  158,5-1.580. 

A.  D,  1585-1587.— Mary  Queen  of  Scots  d 
the  Catholic  conspiracies. — Her  trial  and  exe- 
cution.— "  .Maddenedby  ])ersecul  ion, 'i)y  the  hope- 
lessness of  rebellion  withiri  f)r  deliverance  from 
without,  the  tiercer  Catholics  listened  to  S!;lie\nes 
of  assassination,  to  which  the  murder  of  \\  illiam 
of  Crange  lent  at  the  moment  a  terrible  signifi- 
cance. The  detection  of  Somerville,  a  faniitic 
who  had  received  the  host  before  setting  <  \it  for 
London  'to  shoot  the  Queen  with  his  <lagg,'  was 
followed  by  measures  of  natural  .sevi'rity,  by  the 
lligiitand  arrest  of  Catholic  gentry,  ))y  a  vigour- 
ous  lurilication  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  where  a 
few  „atholics  lingered,  and  by  the  disp.-  eh  of 
fresh  b*"hes  of  priests  to  the  block.  The  trial 
and  di  ...i  of  I'arry,  a  memlu'r  of  tin;  House  of 
Connnims  who  had  served  in  the  tiueen  s  house 
hold,  on  a  similar  ;'harge,  brought  the  Purlia 
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mcnt  t()j.Mtlnr  in  u  transport  cf  liorror  and  loy- 
alty. All  .IcHiiiH  and  seminary  iiricst.s  wore 
haiii-ilicil  fri'iii  till'  rt-aliii  tm  pain  (•!'  death.  A 
tiill  for  the  .security  of  the  (^iieen  di.sciualificd 
any  elaiinant  nf  the  Hiicies.xioii  who  harl  in.sti- 
j:ated  siiliject.s  to  reliellion  or  hurt  to  the  (Queen's 
person  from  eversneeeedini,'  to  Ihi'  crown.  The 
thri'at  was  aimed  at  Mary  Stuart.  Weary  of 
her  loiitr  restraint,  of  her  faihire  to  rmisi!  IMiili|) 
or  S(  .itiand  to  aid  her,  of  llie  lialliid  revolt  of 
llie  Knulish  Catholics  and  the  I'dlled  intriijnes 
of  the  .lesiiit.s.  she  hent  for  a  moment  to  .suhmis- 
.sioii.  "Let  me  iro,' she  wrote  to  Klizabeth ;  'let 
me  retire  from  this  islaml  to  some  solitude  where 
I  may  prejiare  my  .soul  to  die-.  (Iraiit  this  and  I 
will  sitcii  away  every  riudit  which  either  I  or 
mine  can  claim.'  lint  the  cry  wa.s  useless,  and 
lier  despair  found  a  new  and  more  terrililo  hopu 
in  the  plots  ajiaiust  Kli/.aheth's  life.  She  knew 
anil  approved  the  vow  of  Anthony  Ijahin^ton 
and  a  hand  of  yount?  Catholics,  for  the  most 
jiart  connected  with  tlie  royal  household,  to  kill 
theC^ueeu;  but  plot  and  ai)proval  alike  passed 
throuf^h  Walsiiij:ham's  hands,  and  the  seiztirc  of 
Mary's  correspondence  revealed  Iter  ;?iiilt.  In 
Hpile  of  her  i>rotests,  a  commission  of  iieer.s  sat 
as  I'.er  judires  at  Fotheriniray  Castle;  and  their 
verdict  of  '  f;uilty  '  annihilalcd,  uiuhr  the  ])ro- 
visions  of  tile  reci'Ut  statute,  lier  claim  to  the 
crown.  The  streets  of  l^ondon  Mazed  with  lion- 
fires,  and  peals  ranjj;  out  from  steepli^  to  steeple, 
at  the  news  of  her  condemnation;  hut,  in  sjiite 
of  the  prayer  of  Parliament  for  her  execution, 
and  the  pressure  of  the  Council.  Elizalieth 
shrank  from  her  death.  The  force  of  public 
oijinion,  lioweviT,  was  now  carr^  iiij,'  all  before 
it,  and  the  unanimous  demand  of  her  jx-ople 
wrested  at  last  a  sullen  consent  from  the  (^ueeii. 
She  Hung  the  warrant  sij^ned  u;)on  the  tloor,  and 
the  Council  took  on  themselves  the  responsibility 
of  cxecutini;;  it.  Alary  died  [Feb.  8,  loST]  on  ii 
.scalTold  which  was  erected  in  the  castle  hall  at 
Fotheringay,  as  dauntless]}'  as  .she  had  lived. 
'Do  not  weep,"  she  said  to  her  ladies,  '  I  liave 
/riven  my  wonl  fur  you.'  'Tell  my  friends,'  she 
charijed  Melville,  'that  I  die  a  piod  Catholic' " 
— J.  K.  (Jrcen,  .s/ioii  Hint,  of  tfn-  h'ii(/.  People,  c/i. 
7,  Kert.  0. — "  'Who  now  doubts,'  writes  iin  elo- 
([iient  modern  writer,  'that  it  wouUl  luivc  been 
wiser  in  Flizabeth  to  spare  her  life'?'  Rather, 
the  political  wisch'in  of  a  critical  and  diflicult  act 
has  never  in  the  world's  history  been  more  sitr- 
ually  justitic<l.  It  cut  away  the  only  interest  on 
which  the  Scotch  and  Knglish  Catholics  could 
possibly  have  combined.  "^It  determined  Philip 
upon  t!ie  undisguised  imrsuit  of  the  English 
throne,  and  it  enlisted  against  liim  and  his  i)roj- 
ects  the  passionate  patriotism  of  the  English 
nobility."— J.  A.  Fronde,  llist.  of  Eng.,  v.  \% 
ch.  :m. 

Also  IN:  A.  De  Luniartine,  Mary  Stuart,  ch. 
31-;J4.— L.  S.  F.  Jiuckingliani,  3ftiiioirii  of  Mary 


rh.  n-lO. 

A.  D.  i587-is88.-The  wrath  of  Catholic 
Europe.— Spanish  vengeance  and  ambition 
astir.— "The  thalh  of  Njary  [Queen  of  Scots] 
may  have  jticscrvcil  England'  from  the  religious 
struggle  which  would  have  ensued  upon  her  ac- 
cession to  the  throne,  but  it  delivered  Elizabeth 


from  only  one,  and  that  the  weakest  of  lior  ene- 
mies; and  it  exposed  her  to  a  charge  of  injustice 
and  cnudty,  which,  being  itself  well  founded, 
obtaiued  belief  for  any  other  accusation,  however 
extravagantly  false.  It  was  not  Pliili])  [of  Spain] 
ftloiie  who  prepared  for  making  war  upon  her  with 
ii  feeling  of  jiersonal  hatred:  throughout  Honi- 
isli  Christendom  she  wasreiireseiited  asuinouster 
of  iniipiily;  that  representation  was  assiduously 
set  forth,  "not  in  ephemeral  libels,  but  in  histories, 
in  dramas,  in  poems,  and  in  hawker's  pamjihlets; 
!ind  when  thi'  king  of  Spain  e(|uipi)ed  an  arnia- 
incnt  for  the  invasion  of  England,  volunteers  en- 
tered it  with  a  jiassionate  jiersutision  that  they 
were  abf'Ut  to  bear  a  ])urt  in  a  holy  war  against 
the  wickedest  and  most  inhuman  of  tyrants.  The 
Pope  exhorted  Philip  to  engage  in  this  great  en- 
terprize  for  the  sake  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
apostolic  church,  which  could  not  be  more  efTecl- 
ually  nor  more  nn'ritoriously  extended  than  by 
the  coii(|uest  of  England;  so  should  he  avenge 
his  own  private  ami  public  wrongs;  so  should  he 
indeed  prove  himself  most  worthy  of  the  glorious 
title  of  .Most  Catholic  King.  Aijd  he  promised, 
as  soon  as  his  troo])S  should  liave  set  foot  in  that 
island,  fo  siijiply  him  with  a  million  of  crowns 
of  gold  towards  the  exix'iises  of  the  expedition. 
.  .  .  Such  exhortations  accorded  with  the  ambi- 
tion, the  pa.ssions,  and  the  rooted  jirinciples  of 
the  king  of  Spam.  The  undertaking  was  re- 
solved. ' — R.  Southey,  Linn  <f  the  Britinh  Ad- 
■iiiiniln,  (\>2,  ]>.  'Mb. — "The  succours  which 
Elizaljcth  liad  from  time  to  time  aH'orded  to  the 
insurgents  of  the  Xetherlands  was  not  the  only 
caiis(!  of  Philip's  reseutmenl  and  of  his  desire  for 
revenge.  She  had  fomented  the  disturbances  in 
Portugal,  .  .  .  and  her  caiitains,  among  whom 
Sir  Francis  Drake  was  the, most  active,  had  for 
many  years  committed  iinjustitiuble  depredations 
on  the  Spanish  jiossessions  of  South  America, 
and  more  than  once  on  the  coasts  of  the  Penin- 
sula itself.  ...  By  Spanish  historians,  these 
hostilities  are  represented  as  unprovoked  in  their 
origin,  and  as  barbarous  in  their  execution,  and 
canilor  must  allow  that  there  is  but  too  much 
justice  in  the  complaint." — S.  A.  Dunham,  Hist, 
of  Spain  and  Port II (jal,  bk.  4,  sect.  1,  ch,  1. 

Ai-HO  IN;  J.  A.  Fronde,  Hint,  (f  Eng.,  v.  12, 
ch.  35. 

A.  D.  1588.— The  Spanish  Armada.— "Per- 
haps in  the  history  of  mankind  there  ha.s  never 
been  a  vast  ])roject  of  conijuest  conceived  and 
matured  in  so  protracted  and  yet  so  desultory  a 
manner,  as  was  this  famous  Spanish  invasion. 
...  At  last,  on  the  28th,  29t]i  and  30th  3Iay, 
1588,  the  Heet,  which  had  been  waiting  at  Lis- 
bon more  than  a  month,  for  favour  ible  weather, 
set  sail  fmm  that  i)ort,  after  having  been  duly 
bles.sed  by  the  Cardinal  Archduke  Albert,  vice- 
roy of  Portugal.  There  were  rather  more  than 
130  ships  in  all,  divided  into  10  stfuadrons.  .  .  . 
The  total  tonnage  of  the  Heet  was  5!),  120;  the 
number  of  guns  was  3,  l(i5.  Of  Spanish  tr()ops 
there  were  19,2!(5  on  board:  there  were  8,252 
.siiilors  and  2,088  galh-y-slaves.  Besides  these, 
there  was  a  force  of  noble  volunteers,  belonging 
to  the  most  illustrious  houses  of  Spain,  with 
their  attendants,  amounting  to  nearly  2,000  in 
al".  .  .  .  The  size  of  the  sliijis  ranged  from  1.200 
tons  to  300.  The  galle(Mis,  of  which  there  were 
about  (10,  were  huge  roi.nd-stenuned  clumsy  ves- 
sels, with  bulwarks  three  or  four  feet  thick,  and 
built  uj)  at  stem  and  stern,  like  castles.     The 
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gftloassea  —  of   v.hicli  \ven>  four — wore  a 

third  larj^cr  than  tli(  niir.ary  galh'y,  and  wcil- 
rowed  vnvh  l»y  !Jt»>  gallev-.slavcs.  Th<'y  con- 
sisted of  an  cnorinons  towering  fortress  at  tiio 
stern,  a  eastellateil  struclun'  almost  e((ual]y  mas- 
sive in  front,  with  st'ats  for  the  rowers  andd- 
ships.  At  stem  and  alcnx  and  hetween  ea<'h  of 
the  slaves'  l)enehes  were  heavy  cannon.  These 
galeasses  were  floating  edilices,  very  wonderful 
to  contcmi''ate.  They  were  gorgeously  deco- 
rate<l.  There  were  s|)leMdid  state-apartments, 
cabins,  chaiiels,  and  pulpits  in  each,  and  tiiey 
were  amply  provided  witii  awnings,  cushions, 
streamers,  standards,  gilded  saints  and  l)ands  of 
music.  To  tak(!  part  in  an  ostentatious  jiageant, 
nothing  could  he  better  devised.  To  fullil  the 
great  objects  of  a  war- vessel  —  to  sail  and  to 
light  —  they  ■were  the  worst  machines  ever 
launched  u]Hn\  the  ocean.  The  four  galleys 
were  similar  to  the  galeas.ses  in  every  respect 
except  that  of  size,  in  which  they  were  by  one- 
third  inferior.  All  the  ships  of  the  lleet  —  gal- 
easses, galleys,  galleons,  and  hulks — were  fo 
encumbered  with  top-hamper,  so  over- weighted 
in  proportion  to  their  draught  of  water,  that 
they  could  bear  but  little  canvas,  even  with 
smooth  seas  and  light  and  favourable  winds. 
.  .  .  Stich  was  th(!  machinery  which  I'inlii)  had 
at  last  set  afloat,  for  the  purpose  of  dethroning 
Elizabeth  and  establishing  tlu!  in(pii;:ition  in 
England.  One  hundred  and  forty  shijis,  11,000 
Spanish  veterans,  as  manj'  more  recruits,  jiartly 
Spanish,  partly  Portuguese,  2,000  grandees,  as 
many  gallej'  slaves,  and  300  barefooted  friars 
and  in(pusitors.  The  plan  was  sim])le.  Medina 
Sldouia  [the  captain-general  of  the  Armada)  was 
to  proceed  straight  from  Lisbon  to  Calais  roads: 
there  he  was  to  wait  for  the  Duke  of  Parma 
[Spainsh  conunander  in  the  NetherlandsJ,  who 
was  to  come  forth  from  Newport,  Shiys,  and 
Dunkirk,  bringing  with  him  his  17,000  veter- 
ans, and  to  assume  the  chief  command  of  the 
whol^  expedition.  They  were  then  to  cross  the 
channel  to  Dover,  land  the  army  of  Parma,  rein- 
torced  with  (5,00()  Spaniards  from  the  lleet,  and 
with  these  2I{,()00  men  Alexander  was  to  march 
at  once  upon  London,  ^fedina  Sidonia  wiis  to 
seize  and  fortify  the  Isle  of  Wight,  guard  the  en- 
trance of  the  harbo\irs  against  any  interference 
from  the  Dutch  and  English  fleets,  and  —  so  soon 
as  the  conquest  of  England  had  been  efTected  — 
he  was  to  proceed  to  Ireland.  ...  A  strange 
omission  had  however  been  made  in  the  plan 
from  first  to  last.  The  conuiiander  of  the  whole 
expedition  was  the  Duke  of  Parma:  on  his  head 
was  the  whole  responsil)ility.  Not  a  gun  was  to 
be  fired  —  if  it  cotdd  be  avoided  —  imtil  he  had 
come  forth  with  his  veterans  to  make  his  junc- 
tion with  the  lnvincil)le  Armada  off  Calais.  Yet 
there  was  no  arrangement  whatever  to  enable 
him  to  come  forth  —  not  the  slightest  provision 
to  eilet  ■  that  junction.  .  .  .  Medina  could  not 
go  to  Farne.se  [Alexaiuh  ■  Farnese,  Duke  of 
Parma],  nor  could  Farr  se  con.  to  .Medina. 
The  junction  was  likely  la  bo  difficult,  and  yet 
it  hail  never  once  entere<l  the  heads  of  Pidlip  or 
his  couns''llors  to  provide  for  that  iTniculty. 
.  ,  .  With  as  much  sluggishness  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  their  clumsy  architecture, 
the  ships  of  the  Armada  consumed  nearly  three 
weeks  in  sailing  from  Lisbon  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cai)e  Finisterre.  Here  they  were 
overtaken  by  a  tempest.  ...  Of  the  squadron 


of  galleys,  one  was  aln-ady  sunk  in  the  sea,  and 
two  of  the  others  had  been  coiuiuered  by  their 
own  slaves.  Th(!  fourth  rode  out  the  gale  with 
dillieully,  and  joined  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  which 
ultimately  reassembled  at  Coruna;  the  ship.s 
having,  ni  distress,  i)ut  in  first  at  Vivera,  lii- 
badeo,  Gijon,  and  other  northern  ports  of  Spiun. 
At  the  (Jroyne  —  as  the  i^nglish  of  that  day  wee 
accustomed  to  call  Coruna  —  they  remained  a 
month,  repairing  damages  and  recruiting;  and 
on  the  22(1  of  Jiily  (N.  S.)  the  Armada  set  sail. 
Six  days  lal(  r,  the  Spaniards  toou  soundings, 
thirty  leagu.'S  from  tlie  Scillv  Islands,  and  on 
Friday,  tlu;  2»th  of  July,  off  the  Lizard,  they 
had  the  first  glimpse  of  the  land  of  i)roinise  pre- 
sented them  by  Sixtus  V.  of  which  they  had  at 
last  come  to  take  iiossession.  On  llii!  .same  day 
and  niglit  tin;  blaze  and  smoke  of  tei-  thousand 
beacon-fires  from  the  Land's  laid  to  Margate, 
and  from  the  Isle  of  Wigiit  to  Cumberland,  gave 
warning  to  every  Lnglishniiin  that  t)ie  enemy 
was  at  last  upon  them." — .1.  L.  Motley,  Hint,  if 
the  United  NMcvIhhiJk.  ch.  19. 

Also  in:  J.  A.  Fronde,  Hist,  of  Enrj.,  v.  12, 
ch.  3(5. — The  same,  The  Sj>nni,ii'i  Story  of  he 
AniKulti. — H.  Southey,  Lives  nf  Dritixh  Adminil/i, 
■D.  2,  ;*/'•  337-334. — C.  M.  Yonge,  Cameof  f-oin 
End.  J  list.,  Wi  fu'iid,  c.  27. 

A,  D.  1588.— The  Destruction  of  the  Ar- 
mada.— "The  great  luimber  of  the  English,  \'.w. 
whole  able-bodieil  popidation  being  drilled, 
counterbalanced  the  advantage  possessed,  from 
their  miiversal  use  of  firearms,  by  the  invaders. 
In  all  the  towns  there  were  trained  bands  (a  civic 
nnlitia);  and,  either  in  ri'gular  service  or  as  vol- 
unteers, thous.ands  of  all  ranks  liad  received  a 
military  training  on  the  continent.  The  musters 
represented  100,000  men  as  ready  to  assemble  at 
their  head-(piarters  at  a  day's  notice.  It  was,  as 
nearly  always,  in  its  nulitary  administration  that 
the  vulnerable  pointof  Engl;u)d  lay.  The  tilting- 
out  iind  victualling  of  the  navy  was  disgraceful; 
and  it  is  scarcely  an  excuse  fur  the  councillors 
that  they  were  powerless  agiunst  ihe  ])arsimony 
of  the  t^ueen.  The  Govcrmnent  maintained  its 
hereditary  character  from  the  day.^^  (,f  Ethelred 
the  Unready,  and  tlK'arr.iiigements  for  assembling 
the  defensive  forces  were  not  really  completed  by 
ihem  mitil  after  the  Armada  was  destroyed. 
Tlie  defeat  of  the  invaders,  if  they  hiid  landed, 
must  have  been  aceom|)lisiied  by  the  people. 
The  flame  of  jiaf  riot  ism  never  burnt  i»urcr:  all 
Englishmen  alike,  Romanists,  Protestant  Episco- 
palians, and  I'uritans,  wen.'  banded  together  to 
resist  the  invader.  Every  handet  was  on  the 
alert  for  tlii^  beacon-signal.  Some  15,000  men 
were  already  unilerarms  in  London;  the  compact 
Tilbury  Fort  was  full,  and  a  bridge  of  boats 
from  Tili)ury  to  Gravesend  blocked  the  Thames. 
Philip's  preparations  had  been  commensurate 
with  the  grandeur  of  his  scheme.  The  duck- 
yards  in  his  ports  in  tin-  Low  Countries,  th(! 
rivers,  the  canals,  and  the  harbours  i-f  Spain, 
Portugal,  Naples,  and  Italy,  echoed  Ihe  clang  of 
the  shijiwrights'  hanuners.  A  vast  armament, 
named,  as  if  to  jirovoke  Nemesis,  tin;  '  Invineil)le 
Armada,'  on  which  for  three  years  the  treasure* 
of  th(^  American  .nines  bad  been  lavisiu d,  at 
length  rode  the  seas,  blessed  withPajial  benedic- 
tions and  under  the  patronage  of  tin'  saints,  ll, 
comjirised  05  luige  galleons,  of  from  700  to  1,300 
tons,  with  sides  of  enormous  thickness,  and  built 
high  like  castles;  four  great  galleys,  each  carry- 
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InR  50  irnnt*  and  450  men,  and  rowed  by  ;3()0 
sliivcs;  5»  armed  nierrliantiiieii,  and  W  i)iiiiia<(S. 
Tlies*'  12i»  vessels  were  armed  with  '2,iW  liras.s 
and  inm  j^uns  of  tlii'  liest  maiiiilaeliire,  l)iil  eaeli 
>:nii  was  tiiriiished  only  willi  ."id  roimiis.  Tliey 
t'arried  ."(.(mio  seamen  ;'l'arma's  army  amounted 
to  :!(l.<liMi  null  —  Spanianls,  ( iermans,  Italians  anil 
Wallouiis;  and  lil.dOO  Casiilians  and  l'orHi,i;iiese, 
with  I.IKIO  ij^entlemen  volnnteers,  were  coniinj,' to 
join  iiim.  To  maintain  tlis  army  after  it  liad 
i'lreeted  a  landiiii:,  a  ^'reat  store  of  i)rovisions  — 
sullieient  for  -Kl.OdO  n  "i  for  six  months  — was 
l)laced  on  Iioanl.  The  overthrow  of  this  arma- 
ment was  etleeted  liy  tiie  navy  and  tlie  elements. 
From  the  (.Queen's  parsimony  the  .Static  had  only 
:!(•>  sl^jis  in  the  tleet ;  but  theC  ity  of  I,on(lon  fur- 
nished ;t:j  vess  Is;  18  uere  suppiie<l  by  the  liber- 
ality of  i)rivat<^  individuals;  and  nearly  100 
smidler  ships  were  o))taiiU'd  on  hire;  so  that  the 
lleet  was  eventually  broujihl  up  to  nearly  ;iO,()00 
tons,  earrvini;  10.000  men,  and  ei|uii)ped  with 
8;i7  f,Mins.  Hut  there  was  sullieient  ammunition 
for  only  a  sinjrle  day  's  liKhtinir.  Fortunately  for 
Kli/.abeih's  (jovern'ment,  the  Spaniards,  havimj; 
been  Ion;,'  driven  from  the  channel  by  privateers, 
were  now  unaei|uainted  witli  its  currents;  and 
they  coidd  jiroeure,  as  the  Dutch  were  in  revolt, 
ordy  two  or  three  competent  pilots.  The  Spanish 
commander  was  the  Duke  of  .Niedina-Sidonia, 
an  incapable  man.  but  he  had  under  him  some  of 
th(!  ablest  of  I'hiliiv's  ollieers.  When  the  shijis 
set  out  from  th(^  Taiius,  on  the  2!»th  May,  1588,  a 
Klorm  came  on,  and  the  Arn-.ada  bad  to  put  into 
Coruna  to  relit.  From  that  port  the  Armada 
set  out  lit  the  begiuninj;  of  .luly,  in  lovely 
weather,  with  just  enoui;li  wind  to  wave  from 
the  mastheads  the  red  crosses  which  they  bon-  as 
«yndiols  of  their  cru.sade.  The  Didie  of  Medina 
entered  the  Cliamul  on  the  18th  .luly,  and  the 
rear  of  his  lleet  was  immediately  barassed  by  a 
cannonade  from  the  puny  ships  of  ICnijland,  com- 
manded by  Lord  Howard  of  Ktlini^ham  (Lord 
Hii^h  Adn\iral),  with  Drake,  Hawkins,  Frobisher, 
Winter,  Fenner,  and  other  famous  (aptidns. 
With  the  lossof  three  ;ralleons  from  lire  or  board- 
in,!,',  the  S])anish  commander,  who  was  making' 
for  Flanders  toendmrk  I'arma's  army,  aia-liored 
in  Cal.ais  roads.  In  the  ni^dit  tire-ships  —  an  an- 
cient modi'  of  warfare  which  bad  just  lieen  rein- 
troduced by  the  Dutch  —  pas.sed  in  anionic  the 
Armada,  a  lierce  irale  comjiletcd  their  work,  and 
morniii;;  revealed  the  reinnantof  the  Invincible 
Armada  scattered  alonir  the  coast  from  Calais  to 
<  )slend.  Kiicbty  vessels  remained  to  Medina,  an<l 
with  these  he  sailed  u|i  the  North  Sea,  to  round 
the  Iirilisii  Isles.  Hut  the  treacherous  ctirrents 
of  till-  Orkneys  and  the  Hebrides  were  uidvnowu 
to  his  ollieers,  and  only  a  few  shijis  escaped  llie 
tempests  of  the  late  autumn.  More  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  expedition  perish' d,  and  of  the 
renniimt  thatairain  viewed  the  bills  of  Spain  nil 
but  a  few  I'undn'dsretunii'd  only  todie." — 11.  H. 
Clinton,  Fi-Diii  Cnri/  tn  AsMi/r,  cli'l. — In  the  ti.>::ht- 
in-;  on  the  'i:V\  of  July,  "•'the  Spaniards'  shot 
Hew  for  the  most  part  over  the  heads  of  tlieEni;- 
lish,  without  doini;  execution.  Cock  beinj;  the 
only  Knirlishman  that  died  bravely  in  the  midst 
of  his  enemies  in  a  ship  of  bis  own.  The  reason 
of  this  was,  that  the  Enjrlish  ship.s,  beinj;  far 
less  than  the  enemy's  made  the  attack  with  more 
((uickness  andadlity;  and  'vben  they  had  given 
a  broadsith".  they  i)resenlly  bheered  oil  to  a  con- 
venient distance,  and  levelled  their  shot  so  directly 


at  the  bigger  and  more  unwieldy  Hbip.<i  of  the 
Spaniards,  as  seldom  to  ndss  their  aim;  though 
the  Lord  Ailndral  did  not  think  it  safe  or  jiroper 
to  grapple  with  them,  as  some  advised,  with 
n)Ui  li  more  beat  than  discreti(tn,  becau.se  that  the 
enemy's  lleet  carried  a  considerable  army  within 
their  sides,  whereas  ours  had  no  such  advantage. 
n(,ddes  tiieirsidps  far  exceedi'd  ours  in  numifer 
and  bidk,  .and  were  mmh  stronger  and  higher 
built ;  insomuch  that  their  men,  having  the  op- 
portunity to  ply  us  fi'oni  such  hd'ly  batches, 
must  inevit.ably  destroy  those  that  were  oliliged, 
as  it  were,  to  light  beneath  them,  .  ,  .  On  tin- 
2-lth  day  of  the  moidh  there  w.is  a  ces,satioii  on 
both  sides,  and  the  Lord  Adndral  sent  some  of 
his  smaller  vessels  to  1h(!  nearest  of  the  English 
harbours,  to  fetch  a  supjily  id'  powder  and  ain- 
mindtion;  then  he  divided  the  lleet  iido  four 
s(|Uiidr ms,  the  lirst  of  which  he  coinnuiuded 
himself,  the  second  he  committed  to  Drake,  the 
third  to  Hawkins,  and  the  bairth  to  Frobisher. 
He  likewise  singled  out  of  the  miun  lleet  some 
smaller  vessels  to  begin  the  attack  on  all  .sides  at 
once,  in  the  very  dead  of  the  night;  l)Ut  a  calm 
happening  spoiled  bis  design."  On  the  2Gth 
"  the  S|)anish  lleet  sailed  forward  with  a  fair  and 
soft  gale  at  southwest  and  by  south;  and  the  Eng- 
lish chased  them  close  at  the  heels;  Imt  .so  far 
was  this  Livincilile  Arm.ada  from  ahirndng  the 
sea-coasts  with  any  friglitful  apprehensions,  that 
the  English  gentry  of  Ww.  younger  sort  eidered 
themsi'lvcs  volimteers,  and  taking  leav(!  of  their 
parents,  wives,  and  childriMi,  did,  with  incredible 
cheerfulness,  hire  ships  at  their  own  charge;  and, 
in  pure  love  to  their  country,  joined  the  grand 
lleet  in  vast  ninnl)ers.  .  .  .  On  the  I27th  of  thi3 
month  the  Spanish  Fleet  came  to  an  anchor  before 
Calais,  their  jiilots  having  acquainted  them  that 
if  they  ventured  any  fartiier  tlu'ie  was  some  dan- 
ger tiiat  the  force  of  tin;  current  nught  drive 
them  away  into  the  >>i)rtbern  Chamiel.  Not  far 
from  them  came  likew  ise  the  English  Admiral  to 
an  anchor,  and  lay  within  shot  of  their  ships. 
The  ICnglish  Heel  consisted  by  this  time  of  140 
sail;  .all  of  them  ships  of  force,  and  very  tight 
and  nimble  sailors,  and  easily  manageable  upon 
a  tack.  Jbit,  however,  the  main  brunt  of  the  en- 
gagement lay  not  upon  nion'  than  15  or  16  of 
them.  .  .  .  The  Lord  Admiral  got  ready  eight 
of  bis  worst  ships  the  very  day  after  the  Span- 
iards came  to  an  anchor;  .and  having  bestowed 
upon  them  a  good  jdenty  of  pitch,  tar,  and  rosin, 
and  line(l  them  well  with  brimstone  and  other 
condiustible  matter,  they  sent  them  before  the 
wind,  in  the  dead  time  of  theiught,  under  the  con- 
duct of  Young  and  Prow  se.  into  the  ndilst  of  the 
Spanish  Meet.  .  .  .  The  Spaiuards  reported  that 
the  didce,  upon  the  approach  of  the  lire-shipc, 
onb'red  the  whole  tleet  to  weigh  anchor  and  stunil 
to  se;i.  but  that  when  the  danger  was  over  every 
ship  slioi'.ld  nlurn  to  her  statii-.i.  This  is  what 
hedid  himself,  and  he  likewi.se  discharged  a  great 
gun  as  a  signal  to  the  rest  to  do  as  he  did;  the 
report,  however,  was  lieard  but  by  very  few,  by 
re.a.son  their  fears  had  dispersed  them  iit  that  rate 
that  some  of  them  ventured  out  of  the  main 
ocean,  and  others  sailed  u])  the  shallows  of  Flan- 
ders. In  the  meantime  Drake  and  Fenner  played 
l)ri.skly  with  their  ca.mon  ui)on  the  Spanish  tleet, 
as  it  was  rendezvousing  over  against  Graveling. 
...  On  the  last  day  of  the  month  the  wind  blew 
hard  at  north-west  early  in  the  inorulng,  and  the 
Sitanish  lleet  attempting  to  get  buck  uguiu  to  the 
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Sirnits  of  Calais  wns  driven  toward  Zcilrtiid. 
The  Eiiijlish  tlii-ii  iiiivc-  over  the  cliasp,  because, 
in  the  Spaniards'  opinion,  they  ijcrccivcd  llicni 
niaUinj^  liaste  enoufrli  to  tlicir  own  dcsliuction. 
For  llie  wind,  ivinir  al  tiie  W.  N.  W.  ])(iin1,  coidd 
not  elioose  Imt  i'lirce  tlicnioii  tlic  slioalsaiid.-;ands 
on  the  const  of  Zealand.  I5n1  tia'  wind  liapijcning 
to  come  alimit  in  a  lil'le  tinu'  to  S.  \N'.  and  by 
W.  Iliey  went  befon- tlu' wind.  .  .  .  niinii;  now, 
llierefore,  clear  of  danjrer  in  tlie  main  oeean,  tliey 
steered  northward,  and  tlie  Kntclish  (leel  renewed 
the  chase  aflertheni.  .  .  .  Tlie  Spaniards  having 
now  laid  aside  all  the  tlionslits  .'iiid  hoju'S  of  re- 
Inrninii:  to  att<'inpt  the  lai^lish,  and  piTceiving 
their  main  safety  lay  in  their  lliirlit,  made  no 
stay  or  stop  at  any  p<irt  whatever.  And  thus 
this  mighty  armada,  which  had  been  (hree  whole 
years  titling  out,  and  al  a  vast  e.\pense,  met  in 
one  month's  tina-  with  several  attacks,  and  was 
at  last  routed,  with  a  vast  slaughter  ontheirside, 
and  but  a  very  few  of  tla;  Knglish  missing,  and 
not  one  ship  lost,  e.\ce])l  that  small  vessel  of 
Cock's.  .  .  .  AVhen,  therefore,  the  Spanish  tlcet 
hud  taken  a  large  C(aupass  round  Urilain,  t)y  the 
coasts  of  Scotland,  the  On'ades,  and  Irelaml,  and 
had  weathered  many  storms,  aril  siMTcred  a.s 
many  wrecks  iuid  blows,  and  all  the  inconven- 
iences of  war  aial  Wi'ather,  it  made  a  shift  to  get 
homo  again,  laden  with  nothing  but  shame  and 
dishonour.  .  .  .  Certain  it  is  that  several  of  their 
ships  perished  in  their  llight,  being  cast  av, ay 
on  the  coasts  of  Scotland  and  Irelam',  and  that 
above  700  .soldiers  were  cast  on  shon;  in  Scotland. 
.  .  .  As  for  those  who  had  the  ill  fortuiu' to  be 
drove  upon  the  Irish  shore,  they  met  with  the 
most  barbarous  treatment ;  for  some  of  them  were 
butchered  by  the  wild  Irish,  and  the  rest  put  to 
the  sword  by  the  Lord  Deputy." — W.  Camden, 
IliKt.  of  (Jiiirn  E/i:;ii!)(t/i. 

Ai.sbiN:  S.  li.  Gardiner,  Jlist.  Jh',  r/vdiiliiis: 
Drake. — E.  8.  Crea.sj-,  Fifteen  Ikeisici;  JhtUles, 
ch.  10.— C.  Kingsley,  Weaticard  Ho!  ch.  31.—)*. 
Ilakluyt,  I'rinrijxd  Kaugi'tions,  <fr.  {hi  fiold- 
sniid'n  ((I.),  V.  7. 

A.  D.  1596. — Alliance  with  Henry  IV.  of 
France  against  Spain.  Sc('  Fu.\nci::  A.  I). 
ll5iW-15ys, 

A.  D.  1596. — Dutch  and  English  expedition 
against  Cadiz.     See  Si'ain:  A.  L.  I'liKl. 

A.  D.  1597. — Abolition  of  the  privileges  of 
the  Hanse  merchants.     Sei^  lI.XNs.v  Towns. 

A.  D.  1600. — The  first  charter  to  the  East 
India  Company.     See  1m)i.\:  A.  I).  1(100-1702. 

A.  D.  i6oi. — The  first  Poor  Law.  See  I'oou 
Laws,  Thk  EN(ii,isn. 

A  D.  1603. — Accession  of  King  James  I. — 
The  Stuart  family.— On  the  death  of  Qiieen 
Elizabeth,  in  IGOIJ,  James  YL  of  Scotland  became 
also  the  acieepted  king  of  England  (under  the 
title  of  James  L),  by  virtu(^  of  his  descent  from 
that  daughter  of  Henry  VII.  aial  sister  of  Henry 
VIII.,  Margaret  Tudor,  who  married  James  IV. 
king  of  Scots.  His  grandfather  was  James  V.; 
his  mother  was  Marie  Stuart,  or  Mary,  (^ueen  of 
Scots,  born  of  her  marriage  with  Lord  Daridey. 
He  was  the  ninth  in  the  line  of  the  Scottish 
dynasty  of  the  Stuarts,  or  Stewarts,  for  an  m-.- 
coi:nt  of  the  origin  of  which  see  S('oti..>n]): 
A.  I).  1^70.  He  had  been  carefully  alicniiled 
from  the  religion  of  his  mother  and  reared  in 
Protestantism,  to  mtdvo  him  an  acceptable  heir  to 
the  English  thronj.  He  came  to  it  at  a  tinu- 
when  the  autocratic  spirit  of  the  Tudors,  making 


u.se  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  their  time, 
had  rai.sed  the  royal  jiower  and  prerogative  to 
Ihi'ir  most  e.\alied  ])itch;  and  he  uniteil  the  two 
kingdoms  of  Scotland  and  England  under  one 
sovereignty.  "The  noble  iidaTitance  fell  \)  a 
ra((!  who,  comiirehi'nding  not  one  of  Ihi'  con- 
ditions by  which  aloiu'  it  was  jiossibl  '  to  be  re- 
tained, i)rolligately  nusu.sed  \mtil  Ihcy  lost  it 
utterly.  TIk-  calamity  was  in  no  resi)cct  fore- 
seen by  the  statesman,  Cecil,  to  whose  exertion 
it  was  mainly  due  tliiit  James  was  seated  on  tlu' 
throne:  yet  in  regard  to  it  he  camiot  be  held 
blameless.  He  was  doubti.'ss  right  in  the  course 
betook,  in  so  far  as  he  thereby  satisfied  a  national 
desire,  and  brought  under  oia."  crown  two  king- 
floms  that  with  advantage  to  either  could  iH)t 
sejiarately  exist ;  but  it  remains  a  reproach  ta  his 
nana' that,  he  let  sli|>  the  occasion  of  obtaining 
for  the  p('o|)le  sona!  asceitained  and  settled  gtnir- 
antees  which  could  not  then  lia\-e  been  refused, 
ami  which  nnght  have  saved  half  a  century  of 
bloodshed.  None  such  were  proposed  to  James. 
He  was  allowed  to  seize  a  prerogative,  which  for 
upwards  of  lifty  years  had  bee'  strained  to  a 
higher  pitch  than  at  any  ]ir(;vious  i)eriod  of  the 
English  history;  and  his  clumsy  grasp  closed  on 
it  without  a  sign  of  (juestion  or  remonstrance 
from  tlu!  leading  statesmen  of  England.  'Do  I 
mak  the  judges'?  Do  I  mak  the  bishops '^  he 
exelaime(l,  as  tin;  ])owers  of  his  nc^w  dominion 
dawned  on  his  delighted  sense,':  'Then,  God's 
wjnuis!  I  mak  what  likes  me,  law  and  gospel! ' 
It  was  even  so.  And  this  license  to  make  gospel 
and  law  was  given,  with  other  far  monMiuestion- 
able  jiowers,  to  a  man  whose  jjcr-sonal  appearance 
aial  (lualities  were  as  suggestive  of  contempt, 
as  hii''  jiublic  acts  were  jirovocativc  of  rebellion. 
It  is  necessary  to  dwell  upon  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject;  for  it  is  only  just  to  l.is  not  mors!  culpable 
but  far  less  fortunate  successor  to  .say,  tliat  in  it 
lies  the  source  aiul  explanation  of  not  a  little  for 
which  the  j)enallv  v.as  paid  by  him.  What  is 
called  the  Great  JJebelliou  can  have  no  conunent 
so  pregnant  as  ih:it  which  is  suggested  by  the 
character  and  previous  career  of  the  first,  of  the 
Stuart  kings. " — J.  Forster,  J/ist.  <iiid  liioi/.  A'.s/kii/x, 
p.  2-27. 

A.  D.  1604. — The  Hampton  Court  Con- 
ference.— Jaua-s  I.  "  was  not  long  .seat((l  on  the 
English  throne,  when  a  conference  was  held  at 
Hampton  ("ourt,  to  hear  the  complaints  of  the 
jiuritans,  as  thosi;  good  men  were  called  who 
scrupled  to  conform  to  the  ceicmoiues,  and 
sought  a  ri'formation  of  the  abu.ses  of  the  church 
of  Englaial.  On  this  occasion,  surrounded  with 
his  deans,  bishops,  lual  archbishops,  who  bri'athcd 
into  his  ears  the  nuisic  of  llattery,  aial  worshipja'd 
him  as  an  oracle,  James,  like  king  Solona)n, 
to  whom  he  was  fond  of  being  compared,  ap- 
peared in  all  his  glory,  giving  his  judgment  on 
every  (piestion,  and  (ii^•playing  before  tlu;  aston- 
ished i)relates,  who  kia'cleil  every  tina-  they  ad- 
<lressed  him,  his  ])olemic  powers  and  theological 
lejirning.  Contrasting  his  j)resent  honours  with 
the  scenes  from  whicn  h  lad  just  escaiu-d  in  his 
native  country,  he  began  o  congratulating  him- 
self that,  '  by  the  blessing  of  Providence,  he  was 
brought  nito  the  jironused  land,  where  religion 
W!is  i>rofesSed  in  its  purity;  where  he  sat  among 
grave,  learned,  ami  reverend  nu'n;  ami  that  now 
he  was  not,  as  formerl}',  a  king  without  state 
anil  hoiK)ur,  nor  in  a  place  wIktc  order  was  bati- 
ished,  and  beardless  boys  would  brave  him  to  his 
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fnrc'  After  lonp  rdiiffrciKcs,  iliirini,'  ^^Ili(•ll  the 
kiim  ^'flV(•  the  must  fMraoriliiiary  c.vliiliitioiiH  nf 
liin  li  iiriiiiij:,  ilrollcry,  ami  iirofanciicss.  lie  wii.s 
roinplctclv  iliiowii 'dlT  his  )i\\i\Vi\  liy  tlu;  won! 
prcHliytcry,  wliicli  l>r.  I{(  yiiohls,  a  representative 
of  tlic  puritans,  limi  iintnrtiiiiateiy  employed. 
T  Inkiiii;  tliaMie  aiiiiefl  at  a  'Seolcli  i>resliytery,' 
.lames  ruse  iiiio  a  lowerinir  passion,  declarin;;  lliat 
pr.slivierv  afrreeil  as  well  with  moiiiirehy  astJod 
and  lhe(l(vil.  'Then.'  said  he.  '.lack  and  Tom, 
and  Will  ami  Diek,  shall  m<et.aiid  at  their  pleas- 
ures ei'iisiire  me  and  my  eoimeil,  and  all  our 
nroeeedinv's.  'i'hen  Wiirshall  sl.aiid  up  and  say, 
It  must  he  thus ;  Then  I  )iek  shall  reply,  and  say, 
Nav  marry,  hut  we  will  have  it  Ihu.s.  And, 
then  lore,  iiere  1  must  once  reitc  rate  my  former 
speech,  he  !!oy  s'avi.sera  (the  kintr  will  look  after 
it).  Slay,  I  jiiay  you.  for  one  seven  years  liefori; 
you  demand  that  of  me;  and  if  you  ihen  lind  me 
"pursy  and  fat,  and  my  w  iml  jiipes  stull'ed.  I  will 
perhiips  hearken  to  you;  for  lei  that  <:iivernm(  nt^ 
lie  onc<'  U]!,  I  am  sure  1  sh.'dl  he  kept  in  hreath; 
then  W(!sliall  all  of  us  have  work  enoimdi,  both 
our  hands  full.  Hut.l>r.  Heynolds,  till  you  lind 
that  I  ^rrow  la/.y,  let  that  alone.'  Then,  |)Uttinir 
his  hand  to  his  hat,  'My  lords  tlie  liishoji-.'  said 
his  majesty,  '  I  may  thank  you  that  these;  uieii 
plead  lor  my  supremacy;  they  think  they  can't 
make  their  i>arty  f;ood  auainst  you,  liul  hy  ap- 
pealiii!.;  inito  it.  Hut  if  on<-e  yoti  are  out,  and 
they  in  place,  I  know  what  ■..'ouid  become  of  my 
supremacy;  lor  no  bishop,  no  kinj;,  as  I  s.aid  be- 
fore." Then  rising  from  his  chair,  lie  concluded 
the  eonfereiice  witii,  '  If  this  Ik;  all  they  have  to 
say,  I'll  make  them  conform,  or  I'll  harry  them 
(nil  of  this  land,  or  else  do  worse.'  The  JMitrlish 
lords  and  iirelatcs  were  so  Idled  with  admiration 
lit  tlu'  (pdekne.ss  of  apprehension  and  dexterity 
in  controver.sy  shown  by  tlu;  kinij,  that,  as  Dr. 
Harl.iw  informs  us,  'one  of  them  said  his  majesty 
Bjioke  by  the  instinct  of  the  SitiriL  of  (tod;  and 
the  lord  chancellor,  as  he  went  out.  said  to  the 
dean  of  Chester,  I  have  often  heard  that  Ue.x  est 
nn.\ta  jiersona  ctun  sacerdote  (that  u  kin''  is 
partly  a  i)ricst),  but  I  never  saw  the  truth  thereof 
till  ti'is  day!'  In  these  cireumstances,  buoyed 
np  with  llattery  by  his  EntcHsh  clergy,  and  placed 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  faithful  admonitions  of 
th(f  Scottish  ministry,  we  need  not  wonder  to  And 
Jainea  prosecutinir,  with  redoubled  ardour,  liis 
scheme  of  redueinj^  the  church  of  lSc(;tland  to 
the  Knglish  model." — T.  !McCrie,  8ketclit»  of  Scot- 
tilth  Church  //iKt.,  eh.  5. 

Ai.soiN:  (s.  H.  (tardincr.  The  FivKt  2'iro  StuartH 
and  the  I'urilun  Rndlution,  eh.  I,  mrt.  3. — G.  G. 
Perry,  Jfint.  <>/  the  Vh.  of  Kit;/.,  r.  1,  ch.  2.— T. 
Fuller,  Church  Hint,  of  Britain,  hk.  10,  sect.  1 
(r.  U). 

A.  D.  1605.— The  Gunpowder  Plot.— "The 
Roman  Catholics  had  expected  jireat  favour  and 
induliicnee  on  the  accession  of  .lames,  both  as  ho 
was  desceiidcil  from  .Mary,  whose  life  they  be- 
lieved to  have  been  .Micriliced  to  their  cause,  and 
as  he  himself,  in  his  early  youth,  was  iiniijfincil 
to  have  shown  .some  jiartiality  towards  then\. 
.  .  .  Very  soon  they  discovered  their  mistake; 
tind  weie  at  one-  Hufprise<l  and  enra.i^ed  to  (iiid 
James,  on  all  occasions,  express  his  intention  of 
strictly  exee\itin.u:  the  laws  enacted  a.!:aiii.st  them, 
and  of  pcrseverinif  in  all  the  riirorou.  ••ensures  of 
Elizabeth.  Catesby,  a  ^n'ntleman  of  .ijood  jtarts 
lind  of  an  ancient  family,  lirst  tlunight  of  a  n,ost 
cxtr.ioniiiniry  nu  thod  of  rcvuuge;  und  ho  opened 


his  intention  to  Pieroy,  ft  descendant  of  the  illus- 
trious hou.se  of  Northundierland.  In  vain,  said 
he,  would  you  i)Ut  .III  enil  to  the  kiiifj's  life:  he 
has  children.  .  .  .  To  serve  any  ,i,'oo(l  ])iirposc, 
we  must  <lcstroy,  at  one  blow,  the  kin>;,  the 
royal  family,  the  I.ords,  the  Commons,  anil  bury 
all  our  <'neinif's  in  one  common  ruin.  Happily, 
I  hey  arc  all  assembled  on  the  llrst  meeting  <>f 
i'Mriiamcnt,  Mid  atford  us  the  opportunity  of 
fllorioiis  and  useful  veiifTcance.  (treat  prcpuni- 
lions  will  not  be  re(|uisite.  A  few  of  us,  coin- 
bininir,  may  run  a  mine  below  the  hall  in  which 
they  meet,  and  choosiiifi;  the  very  uioincnt  when 
the  kin.i;  haran.trues  both  Houses,  consign  over 
to  destruction  these  determined  foes  to  all  l)iety 
and  religion.  .  .  .  Pierey  waa  charmed  with  this 
l)rojcct  of  Catesby ;  and'  Jicy  agreed  lo  coniniu- 
nicate  the  matter  to  ft  few  more,  and  among  the 
rest  to  Thomas  Winter,  whom  they  sent  over  to 
rianders,  in  (piesl  of  Faw  kes,  nn  o;licer  in  the 
Spani-h  service,  with  whose  zeal  and  courage 
they  were  all  thoroughly  ac((uainle(l.  .  .  .  All 
this  iiasscd  in  the  sjiring  and  suninier  of  tlu;  year 
1(1(11;  when  the  conspirators  also  hired  ii  house 
in  Pierey  s  name,  adjoining  lo  thai  in  which  the 
Parliament  was  to  assemlile.  Towards  tho  ond 
of  that  year  they  began  their  operations.  .  .  . 
They  soon  pierced  the  wall,  though  three  yurd.s 
in  thickness;  but  on  ap])roachiiig  the  other  side 
tl'cv  were  .somcwhal  startled  at  hearing  a  noise 
which  they  knew  not  how  to  account  for.  Upon 
in(|uiiy,  tlii'y  found  that  it  came  from  the  vault 
below  tlic  liousc  of  Lords;  that  a  magazine  (>f 
coals  had  been  kepi  there;  and  that,  as  tho  coals 
were  selling  oil,  the  vault  would  be  lettolht! 
hitrhesl  bi(ider.  The  opjiort unity  was  iinmodi- 
ately  seized;  the  place  hired  by  Pierey;  thirty- 
six  barrels  of  powder  lodged  in  it;  the  whole 
covered  up  with  faggots  and  billets;  tlie  doors  of 
tlie  cellar  boldly  Hung  open,  and  everybody  ad- 
mitted, as  if  it  contained  notliing  dangerous.  .  .  . 
The  day  [November  5,  1605],  so  long  wished  for, 
now  approached,  on  which  the  Pftrliament  was 
aiipointed  to  assemble.  The  dreadful  secret, 
though  communicated  to  above  twenty  persons, 
had  been  religiously  kejit,  during  the  space  of 
near  a  year  and  a  half.  No  remorse,  no  pity,  no 
fear  of  punishment,  no  hope  of  reward,  liftd  as 
yet  induced  any  one  cousidrator,  either  to  ftban- 
(ioii  the  enterprise  or  make  ft  discovery  of  it." 
But  the  betrayal  was  unwittingly  made,  after 
all,  by  (me  in  the  jilot,  who  U'wA  to  deter  Lord 
^lontcagle  from  attending  the  opening  session  of 
ParliaiiH  nt,  by  sending  liim  a  mysterious  mes- 
sage of  warning.  Lord  Monteagle  showed  the 
letter  to  Lord  .Salisbury,  "^  "■'•etary  of  state,  who 
nttachcd  little  imiiortancc  it,  but  who  laid  it 
before  the  king.  Tlie  Scottish  Solomon  read  it 
with  more  anxiety  and  was  shrewdly  led  by 
some  expressions  in  the  missive  to  order  an  in- 
spection of  tho  vaults  iinderneftih  the  parlia- 
mentary houses.  The  gunpowder  was  (lisoov- 
cred  and  (Juy  Fawkes  was  found  in  tlie  ])l!ice, 
with  matches  for  the  tiring  of  it  on  his  jierson. 
Heing  put  to  the  nick  he  disclosed  the  names  of 
his  accomplices.  Tiiey  were  seized,  tried  and 
executed,  or  killed  while  resisting  arrest. — 1). 
Hume,  Hist,  of  h'nr/.,  r.  4,  ch.  46. 

Also  in:  S.  H.  Gardiner,  Jfisl.  of  Kng.,  ch.  6, 
(r.  1).— J.  Lingard,  Hist,  if  Kni/.,  r.  9,  eh.  1. 

A.  D.  1606. — The  chartering  of  the  Virginia 
Company,  with  its  London  and  Plymouth 
branches.     See  Viuoinia:  A,  D.  1606-1001. 
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A.  D.  1620. — The  Monopoly  granted  to  the 
Council  for  New  England.  Seo  Nkw  Eno- 
i.AM):  A.  I).  l()'2(l-l(')',':{. 

A.  D.  1620. — The  exodus  of  the  Pilgrims 
and  the  planting  of  their  colony  at  New  Ply- 
mouth.     Sec    .M.\HSA(  lirsKTTS   (I'l.YMOITII    (,"<H,- 

ONY):  A.  1>.    UVU). 

A.  D.  1621.— Claims  in  North  America  con- 
flicting with  France. — Grant  of  Nova  Scotia 
to  Sir  William  Alexander.  Stc  N'i;\v  Knci- 
i.and:  a.  1).  ni.'i-i(i;;i. 

A.  D.  1623-1638.  — The  grants  in  Newfound- 
land to  Baltimore  and  Kirkc.  Sec  Nicwfound- 
I.ANl,:   A.   I).   1<;  1(1- 1  Cm.-), 

A.  D.  1625.- The  Protestant  A-lliance  in  the 
Thirty  Years  War.  Si  ((iiitMANv:  .\.  1).  1()2I- 
l(lv.Mi. 

A.  D.  1625. — The  gains  of  Parliament  in  the 
reign  of  Jtmes  I.  —  "TIk'  conmioiis  Inid  now 
Ik'cii  ciiiriiirtMl  |;it  the  cml  ol'  IIk;  n'iL'iiDf  .lanu'S 
1. 1,  lor  more  liiiiii  twenty  ycnrs,  in  a  slniir.irU^  to 
restore  .•mil  to  fortify  (heir  own  aiul  their  fellow 
sii1)jeets'  lilierties.  Tliey  luul  oljt.iiiied  in  tills 
])erio(l  Imt  one  le^'islative  nieasnreof  iinporliinee, 
the  lute  (leelanilory  net  anainsl,  monopolies.  But 
tlwy  iiad  reseueil  from  ilisuse  their  aneieiiti  ritjiit 
of  iin|ieaehnient.  'I'liey  iiail  jilaced  on  vee(>rd  a 
jirotestalion  of  their  i-laini  to  deliatc  all  matters 
of  imlilie  eoneern.  They  had  remonstrated 
ai^ainsl  the  usnr|ied  iireroirativesof  hindin;^  the 
subject  liy  iiroclamation,  and  of  levyhiir  (aistoms 
lit,  till!  out  ports.  Tliey  had  secured  lieyond  con- 
troversy their  exclusive  privilcLre  of  determinint; 
contesled  elections  of  their  memlvrs.  They  had 
maintained,  and  carried  indeed  to  .an  uinvarrant- 
nble  extent,  their  power  of  judicin;^  and  inllict- 
in.<i  punishment,  even  for  olTcnces  notconunitted 
ajj;aitist  iJieir  house.  Of  these  advantaf^es  .some 
were  evidently  incomplete;  and  it  would  rccjuire 
the  most  viirorous  exertions  of  future  parlianuints 
to  realize  tlieni.  Hut  such  exertions  tlii^  increased 
eneiffy  of  the  nation  jjave  almndaiit  cause  to  au- 
ticii)ate.  A  dee])  and  lastin;^  love  of  freedom 
had  taken  hold  of  e  .cry  class  exci'pt  ])erliaps  the 
clergy;  from  which,  when  viewed  together  with 
the  rash  pride  of  the  court,  and  the  uncertainty 
of  constitutional  ])rinciples  ;Hid  precedents,  col- 
lected through  our  long  and  various  history,  a 
calm  i)v-stander  might  i)resage  that  the  ensuing 
reign  would  not  ])ass  without  disturbance,  nor 
j)erlia])s  end  without  confusion." — II.  Ilallam, 
i'onstitntiiiiKil  llixl.  of  h'ni/ldiH/,  rfi.  6. 

A.  D.  1625.— Marr'.age  of  Charles  with 
Henrietta  Maria  of  France.  See  Fhanci:: 
A.  1).  l(Wl-I(iJ((. 

A.  D.  1625-1628. — The  accession  of  Charles 
I. — Beginning  of  the  struggle  of  King  and 
Parliament. —  "The  jiol  it  ical  and  religious  schism 
which  had  originated  in  the  Itllli  ''ciitury  was. 
during  the  tirst  (piarter  c.f  the  ITtl'  "Utury,  con- 
Sttintly  widening.  Theories  ten(.  ,  to  Turlvish 
despotism  v.eri'in  fashion  at  Whitehall.  Theories 
tending  to  republicanism  were  in  favour  with  a 
large  jiorliou  of  the  House  of  Commons.  .  .  . 
While  the  miuils  of  men  were  in  this  state,  {he 
coiuitry.  after  a  peace  o!'  many  years,  at  length 
engaged  in  a  war  |with  Sjjain,  aud  witli  Austria 
find  the  Kiiipc'ror  in  the  Palatinate]  which  re- 
quired strenuous  exertions.  This  war  hastened 
the  approach  of  tlu"  great  constitutional  crisis. 
It  was  necessary  thai  the  king  si  uld  have  a 
large  military  force.  lie  cou'd  not  liavi;  such  a 
force  without  money.     He  could  not  legally  raise 
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money  without  the  consent  of  Parliament.  It 
followed,  therefore,  that  he  either  must  admin- 
ister the  government  in  conformity  with  the  sense 
of  the  House  of  {'onwnons,  (>r  must  venture  on 
such  a  violation  of  the  I'liixhunental  laws  of  ilie 
land  as  had  been  unknown  during  s(iveral  cr- 

turies lust  at  this  conjuncture  .lames  di(d 

I  March  27,  l(i',>.-»].  Charles  1.  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  lie  had  received  from  nature  a  far  bet- 
ter understanding,  a  far  stronger  will,  ami  a  far 
kei'Uer  and  lirmer  temper  than  his  father's.  He 
had  inherited  his  fallier's  i)olitical  theories,  and 
was  much  more  disposed  than  his  father  to  carry 
them  into  pi'actice.  .  .  .  His  tastt^  in  litcratun! 
and  art  wasexcelleiil,  hisn'amu'rdignitied  though 
not  gracious,  his  domestic  life  without  blemish. 
Fait  hli'ssness  was  the  chief  cause  of  his  disasters, 
and  is  the  chief  stain  on  his  memory.  He  was, 
in  truth,  impelled  by  an  iticurabli'  propensity  to 
dark  and  crooki'd  ways.  .  .  .  He  seems  to  have 
learned  from  \lw  theologians  whom  he  most 
esteemed  lliat  between  him  and  his  subji'cts 
tlu-re  could  be  nothing  of  the  nature  of  nnitual 
contract;  that  he  could  not,  even  if  hi-  woidd, 
divest  himself  of  liisdes])oiicauthority  ;  and  that, 
in  eviTV  jiromise  which  he  made,  llien^  was  an 
imi)lie(l  reservation  that  sucii  promise  ini^ht  b(! 
broken  in  case  of  necessity,  and  that  of  the  ne- 
cessity he  was  the  sole  judge-.  And  now  begiui 
that  hazardous  game  on  which  were  slaked  the 
desliLiesof  the  I'Jinlisli  jjcople.  It  was  jilayed 
on  the  side  of  the  I  louse  of  Conuiions  with  keen- 
ness, but  with  adndrabl(!  dexicrily.  coolness  and 
pcrsevenuice.  (Jreal  stat<'smen  who  looked  far 
behind  them  and  far  before  lliem  were  at  the 
head  of  that  a.ssembly.  They  were  resolved  to 
place  the  king  in  such  a  situation  that  hi;  must 
either  condiu't  the  adndnistration  in  conformity 
with  the  wishes  of  his  Parliament,  or  make  out- 
rageous attacks  on  the  most  sacred  principles  of 
the  constitution.  They  accordingly  doled  out 
supplies  to  him  very  si)aringly.  He  found  that 
he  must  govern  either  in  harmony  with  the 
House  of  Commons,  or  in  di'liance  of  all  law. 
His  choice  was  soon  made.  He  dissolved  his 
lirst  Parliament,  and  levied  taxes  by  his  own  au- 
thority. He  convoked  a. second  Parliament  [1026 1 
and  found  it  more  intractatile  than  the  first.  IIu 
agabi  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  dissolution, 
raised  fresh  taxes  without  any  show  of  legal 
right,  and  threw  the  chiefs  of  the  opposition  into 
l)risoii.  At  the  same  time  a  new  grievance,  which 
the  petailiar  feelin.ii;s  and  habits  of  the  English 
nation  made  insu|)portably  painful,  and  which 
seemed  to  all  discerning  men  to  l)e  of  fearful 
augury,  excited  general  di.scimtent  and  alarm. 
Companies  of  soldiers  were  billeted  on  the  jieople ; 
and  martial  law  was,  in  some  places,  substituted 
for  the  ancient  juris]irudence  of  the  realm.  The 
king  called  a  third  Parliament  [1028J,  and  soon 
])erceived  that  tla;  opjjosilion  was  strong'T  and 
liercer  than  ever.  He  now  determined  on  a 
change  of  tactics.  Instead  of  o])pi).,ing  an  in- 
tlexible  nsistance  to  the  demands  of  tiie  (lonunons. 
he,  after  nuich  altercation  anu  many  "evasions, 
agreed  to  a  compromise  which,  if  he  had  faith- 
f^  lly  adhered  to  it,  woidd  h,uc!  averted  a  long 
s(  ries  of  calamities.  The,  Parliament  gr;inteil  an 
am](le  .slipp'y.  The  .Kiug  ratilied,  m  the  niost 
solenm  m.inner,  that  Cvl'-bratei)  law  whieli  is 
known  by  tbi;  name  of  the  IVtitionof  lli'.iht,  and 
which  is  till!  .second  (Jreiil.  Ciiarter  of  the  liberties 
of  liiiglaud." — Lord  .Mac:.u!a\',  Jlixt.  ofEiiy.,  ch.  1. 
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Ai.HOtN:  J.  H.  (frcdi.  //ixt.  of  th,  Kwj.  /'mjil,-, 
hk.  7.  r/i.  n(r.  !«).  — F.  I'.  (Jni/.il,  f/i"'.  <'f  thr  Kiif/. 
Ill  rill  III  i'lii.  Ilk.  1. 

A.  D.  1627-1628.-  Buckinghr.tn's  war  with 
France  and  expedition  to  La  Rochelle.  Sec 
Fiianck;  a.  I).  KIJT  lil'.'s 

A.  D.  i628.--Thc  Petition  of  Right.— 
"Cliiirlcs  liiiil  r(((jiirsc  to  iii.iiiy  sulilcrfiiiics  in 
linpcH  111  clinic  the  imssili;^  of  lliis  l:i\v;  riillicr 
Iicrliji|is  thniiiL'li  woiiiKJcil  pride,  iis  \vc  may 
jiid^'c  rrdiii  ills  siilisc(|iiciit  ('i)ii(lii('l,  llitiii  niiicli 
iipprcliciisioii  tliat  it  would  create  11  serious  im 
pcdlriicul  to  Ills  dcs|)(itic  schemes.  Me  tried  to 
persuade  them  to  tu'ipiie.sce  in  his  royal  jiromise 
not  to  arrest  any  oik;  witlmiit  just  ('iuis(>,  or  in  a 
simple  conlirmatioti  of  the  (ireat  Charter  and 
tithcr  statutes  in  favour  of  liberty.  The  peers, 
too  pliant  in  this  in.stance  to  his  wishes,  and  half 
recfilin^'  from  Ihi'  jiatriol  liannt  r  they  had  latclv 
joincil,  lent  liim  their  aid  by  i)n)|)o.sin.tr  amcnil 
mcnts  (insidious  in  those  who  sufiiicsted  tliem, 
thouf^h  not  in  tiie  body  of  the  house)  which  the 
connnons  lirndy  ri'jecled.  Kven  when  I  lie  bill 
was  tendereil  to  him  for  that  assent  which  i;  had 
been  liecessarv,  for  the  last  two  centuries,  that 
the  kin;;  should  trranl  or  refuse  in  11  word,  he  re- 
turned a  lonir  and  eiiuivocal  answer,  from  whieli 
it  could  only  be  collected  that  he  did  not  intend 
to  remit  any  portion  of  what  he  had  <'laimc(l  as 
his  preroj.'ative.  lint  on  an  address  from  both 
houses  for  )i  more  explicit  answer,  he  thoiijrht  tit 
to  consi'Ml  to  the  bill  in  the  usual  form,  'i'he 
commons,  of  whose  harshness  towards  Charles 
his  advocates  Iijive  said  so  nmeh,  immediately 
pa.s.scd  a  bill  for  urantiii^  live  subsidies,  about 
.i'Jjrit >,(•<•'•;  a  sum  not.  too  fireal  for  the  wealth  of 
the  kim^dom  or  for  his  exiirencies,  but  consider- 
able accordiiiL'  to  the  precedeiitsof  former  times, 
to  which  men  naturally  look.  .  .  .  The  i'elition 
of  l{ii,dit,  .  .  .  this  statute  is  still  called,  from 
its  not,  beiiiLT  drawn  in  the  common  form  of  an 
act  <if  parliament."  Althou,Li;li  the  kini,'  had  been 
defea'ed  in  liis  atten  )t  to  (|ualify  his  assent  to 
the  Petition  of  l{i,!J:lit,  and  had  been  forced  lo 
accede  to  it  une(|Uivocally,  yet  "he  had  the 
absurd  and  tiudacious  insincerity  (for  we  can  use 
no  milder  epithets),  to  circulate  l.TidOcoiiies  of  it 
Ihroui^li  the  coinitr}',  after  the  |)h)roi;;iition,  with 
his  lirsl  answer  annexed ;  an  attein|)t  to  deceiv*^ 
without  the  possibility  of  success,  .'"'t  instances 
of  such  ill  faith,  accumulat(  d  as  tliey  i.re  throu;;li 
the  lif(;  of  Charles,  render  the  assertion  of  Ids 
sincerity  a  proof  eithei-  of  historical  iifiioranc(!  or 
of  a  wantof  moral  delicai'y."—!!.  Hallam,  CtniHt. 
Jlixt.  iif  KiKj..  r.  1,  r/i.  7. — The  iollowinir  is  tlio 
text  of  the  I'ctition  of  Hi;,'h1 :  "To  the  King's 
Most  Excellent  .Majesty.  Humbly  show  unto 
our  Soverei;,'!!  I.ordilie  kintr,  tlu' Lords  S|>iritual 
and  Temporal,  and  Couimons  in  Parliament  as- 
sembled, that  whereas  it  is  declared  and  enacted 
b^V  a  st.itule  made  in  the  time  of  the  reiirn  of 
Kint;  Hdward  the  First,  commonly  called,  '  Statu- 
tmn  de  Tallajiio  non  eoneedcndo,"'  th.it  no  tallage 
or  aiil  shall  lie  laid  or  levied  by  the  King  or  his 
heirs  ill  this  re.alm,  without  "the  goodwill  and 
as.'ient  of  the  Archbishops,  Hishops,  Earls,  IJarons, 
Knights,  Hurge.s>e,s,  and  other  the  freemen  of  the 
commonalty  of  this  realm:  and  by  authority  of 
Parliament  lioldcn  in  tin-  live  and  "twentieth  yea- 
of  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the  Third,  it  is  de- 
clared and  enacted,  that  from  thenceforth  no  per- 
son shall  be  compelled  to  maki:  any  loans  to  the 
King  against  his  will,  lieciiuso  such  loans  were 


against  reason  and  the  franchise  of  the  land  ;  and 
by  <ithcr  laws  of  this  realm  it  is  provided,  that 
none  should  Ik  charged  by  any  cliargt,'  or  impo- 
sition, c.illed  a  ISencvolcncc,  or  by  such  like 
charge,  by  which  the  statutes  before-meiitioneil, 
and  other  thcgoo(l  laws  and  statutes  of  this  realm, 
your  subjects  liavi'  inherited  this  fi-c<'dom,  that 
they  should  not  becoiK|ielled  to  contribute  to  any 
tax,  tallage,  aid,  or  other  like  charge,  not  set  by 
common  <-on.sciit  in  Parliament :  Yet  nevertheless, 
of  late  divers  commissions  direr'ted  to  sundry 
Commissioners  in  several  counties  with  instruc- 
tions have  issued,  by  means  whereof  your  pcojile 
have  been  in  divers  places  assembled,  and  re 
(|uiied  to  lend  certain  sums  of  money  unto  your 
.Majesty,  and  many  of  them  upon  their  refusal  .so 
to  do,  have  had  an  oath  administered  unto  them, 
not  warrantable  by  Ww.  laws  or  statutes  of  this 
realm,  and  have  been  constrained  to  becoino 
bouii(l  to  make  aiipearance  and  give  attendance 
before  your  Privy  Council,  and  in  other  ]ilaces, 
and  others  of  I  lii'in  have  been  there  fore  imiirisoned, 
contined,  and  sundry  other  ways  molested  and 
dis(iuiele(l :  and  divers  other  charges  havi' been 
laid  and  leviid  upon  your  people  in  several 
counties,  by  Lords  Lieutenants,  Deputy  Lieu- 
tenants, Commissioners  for  ^Musters,  Justices  of 
P<'aee  anil  others,  by  cominaiid  or  direction  from 
your  .Majesty  or  your  Privy  Council,  against  the 
iiiws  and  free  customs  of  this  realm:  And  wlK'n; 
also  liy  the  statute  called,  'The  tJreat  Charter  of 
the  Liberties  of  England,'  it  is  declared  and  en- 
acteil,  that  no  freeman  may  be  taken  or  iiii])ris- 
oned  or  be  dissei.-ii'd  of  his  freeholds  or  liliertie.s, 
or  his  free  customs,  or  be  outlawed  or  exiled;  or 
ill  any  manner  destroyed,  but  by  the  lawful 
judgment  of  his  jiecrs,  or  by  the  law  of  the  land: 
And  in  the  eight  and  twentieth  year  of  the 
reign  of  King  Edward  the  'i'hird,  it  was  declared 
and  enacted  by  authority  of  Parliament,  that  no 
man  of  what  estate  or  condition  that  Ik;  be, 
should  be  |)ut  out  of  his  lands  or  tenements,  nor 
tiikeii,  nor  imprisoned,  nor  disherited,  nor  put  to 
death,  without  being  brought  to  answer  by  due 
process  of  law:  Nevertheless*  against  the  tenor 
of  the  said  statutes,  and  other  the  good  laws  and 
statutes  of  your  realm,  to  that  end  i)rovi(led, 
divers  of  your  subjects  have  of  late  been  ini- 
jirisoned  without  any  cause  showed,  and  when 
for  their  deliveiance  they  were  brought  before 
your  .lust ices,  by  your  .Majesty's  writ;)  of  Habeas 
(Jorpus,  there  to  undergo  and  receive  as  the  C'ourt 
should  order,  and  their  keejx'rs  commanded  to 
certify  the;  causes  of  their  detainer;  no  cause  was 
cerlilied,  but  that  they  were  <letained  by  your 
Majesty's  six'cial  command,  signitied  liy  thti 
Lords  of  your  Privy  Council,  and  yet  were  re- 
turned back  to  several  i)ri.son.s,  withmit  being 
charged  with  anything  to  wh'idi  they  might 
make  answer  according  to  the  law:  And  whereas 
of  late  great  companies  of  sol-'iers  and  mariners 
have  lieen  dispersed  into  divers  counties  of  the 
realm,  and  the  inhabitants  against  their  wills 
have  been  compelled  to  receive  them  into  their 
liouses,  and  there  to  sulTer  them  to  sojourn, 
against  the  laws  and  customs  of  this  realm,  and 
to  the  grciit  grievance  and  vexation  of  the  peo- 
l)lc:  And  whereas  also  by  authority  of  Parlia- 
ment, in  tlui  'Jotli  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Ed- 
ward the  Third,  it  is  declaied  and  enacted,  thp*- 
no  man  shall  be  forejudged  of  life  or  limb  against 
th(!  form  of  till!  Great  Charter,  and  the  law  of  the 
land :  and  bv  the  said  Great  Charter  and  other 
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tlif!  laws  atiil  stilt iilcs  of  tliiM  your  n'iiitii,  no  mini 
oukIiI  to  Itc  adjiiil^'cd  to  death;  but  l>y  tin-  laws 
fsialtlislicd  iu  this  your  realm,  cillier  by  the  cuh- 
toms  of  the  same  reahii  or  Ity  Acts  of  Parliament : 
,iind  whereas  no  olVender  of  wliat.  kind  soever  is 
exempted  from  tiie  proceeding's  to  he  used,  and 
Itunishments  to  he  inllieted  hy  the  laws  and 
statutes  of  this  youri'ealm:  nevertheless  of  late 
divers  eoinmissions  imder  your  .Majesty's  (!reat 
Se.al  have  issued  forth,  by  whieii  eerlain  persons 
iia  ve  lieen  assiirned  and  apixiinled  ( 'onunissioners 
with  power  and  auihority  to  proceed  witldn  the 
land,  accordinj;  to  the  justice  of  martial  law 
a.fjainst  such  soldiers  and  mariner-i,  orotlier  dis- 
8olut(!  persons  joinimx  with  them,  asshould  com- 
initany  murder,  robbery,  IVh  ny,  mutiny,  orotlier 
outrage  or  misiiemeanour  whatsoever,  and  by 
such  siiinmary  (•ours(!  and  order,  as  is  iij,'reeabl(i 
to  martial  law,  and  is  used  in  armies  in  time  of 
war,  to  proceed  to  the  trial  and  condemnation  of 
such  olTeiideis,  and  them  to  cause  to  be- executed 
and  put  to  death,  according;  to  the  law  martial: 
IJy  pretext  wliiM'cof,  som(M>f  your  .Ma  jesty's  sub- 
jects have  been  by  soini!  of  the  said  ( !onmiission- 
cra  put  to  death,  when  anil  wlii're,  if  by  Wic.  laws 
and  statutes  of  the  land  they  liiid  deserved  death, 
by  the  samo  laws  and  statutes  also  they  mif^ht, 
mid  by  no  other  ought  to  liavt;  lieeii,  adjiKli^ed 
imd  executed:  And  also  sundry  grievous  oU'eiid- 
cr.H  by  colour  thereof,  elaimini:  an  exemption, 
liavo  escaped  \hc  punishments  due  to  them  by 
the  laws  and  statutes  of  this  your  realm,  by 
reason  that  divers  of  your  olllcers  and  ministers 
of  jiisti(!e  have  uiijus{ly  refused,  or  forborne  to 
proceed  against  such  oirenders  according  to  the 
same  laws  and  statutes,  upon  jireli'iice  that  the 
said  olTend(!rH  were  punisliable  only  by  martial 
law,  and  by  authority  of  such  commissions  as 
aforesaid,  which  commissions,  anil  all  other  of 
lilvC!  nature,  are  wholly  and  directly  contrary  to 
the  said  laws  and  statutes  of  this  yiair  realm: 
They  do  therefore  humbly  pray  your  Most  E.x- 
cellent  JMajcsty,  that  no  man  hereafter  be  com- 
pelled to  make  or  yield  any  gift,  loan,  benovo- 
leIlC(^  tax,  or  such  like  ch.'irge,  without  common 
consent  by  Act  of  Parli.inicnt ;  and  that  none  be 
called  to  make  answer,  or  take  such  oath,  or  to 
give  attendance,  or  be  conlined,  or  otherwise 
molested  or  dis(iuietcd  concerning  the  same,  or 
lor  refusal  thereof;  and  tliat  no  freeman,  in  any 
such  manner  as  is  before-mentioned,  Ix;  impris- 
oned or  detained;  and  that  your  ^Majesty  will  be 
pleased  to  remove  tlu-  said  soldiers  and  mariners, 
and  that  your  i)eople  may  not  be  so  burdtMied  in 
tinu!  to  come;  and  that  the  foresaid  commissions 
for  iiroceeding  by  martial  law,  may  be  revoked 
and  annulled;  anil  that  luieafter  no  coinini.ssioiis 
of  like  nature  may  issue  forth  to  any  person  or 
persons  what.soever,  to  be  executed  as  aforesaid, 
lest  by  colour  of  them  any  of  your  Mr.jesty's 
subjects  be  destroyed  or  jiut  to  death,  contrary 
to  the  laws  and  fr.inchise  of  tiie  land.  All  which 
they  most  huie.bly  jiray  of  your  .Most  Excellent 
]Majesty,  as  their  rights  and  lil)erties  according  to 
the  laws  and  statutes  of  tiiis  realm:  and  that 
your  Majesty  would  also  voueh.safe  to  declare,  t  hat 
the  awards,  doings,  and  iiioceedingstotliepreju- 
diecf  of  your  ])eople,  in  any  of  the  premi.ses, 
shall  not  be  drawn  hereafter  into  conseiiueiice  or 
example:  and  lliat  your  Majesty  would  be  also 
graciously  i)leased,  for  the  further  comfort  and 
safety  of  your  jieople,  to  declare  your  royal  will 
and  pleasure,  tliutin  the  things  aforesaid  all  your 


olllcers  and  ministers  shall  serve  you,  according 
to  the  laws  and  statutes  of  this  realm,  as  they 
tender  the  honour  of  your  Majesty,  and  the  pros- 
])erity  of  this  kingdom.  (Wliieli  I'etitioii  being 
read  the  'Jnd  of  .lune  Ki'.'M,  tlie  King's  inswer 
was  thus  delivered  unto  it.  'i'lie  King  willeth 
lh;il  right  Ik-  done  aecnrding  to  the  laws  and  eus- 
ti  ins  of  the  realm;  and  tli.it  tiie  statutes  be  put 
in  due  execution,  th.it  his  subjects  may  have  no 
cause  to  complain  of  any  wrong  or  opiiressions, 
eontrary  to  their  just  rights  and  liberties,  to  the 
]ireservation  wlureof  he  holds  liimself  as  Well 
obliged  as  of  his  iirerogative.  On  .lune  7  the 
answer  was  driven  in  the  acciistoiiied  form,  'Soit 
droit  fait  eoninie  il  i  st  desire.']  " 

Ai.so  IN:  S.  |{.  (Jardiner,  l/ixt.  I'f  Hinj..  eh.  W.\ 
(i\  (1). — The  same.  Cons/.  Ihic'n  <if  the  I'liridin 
li'ti\,  p.  1. — J.  L.  I)e  Lolnie,  The  Eixj.  Coiiittitn- 
timi,  i-h.  7  (/•.  1). 

A.  D.  1628. — Assassination  of  Bucking^ham. 
—  "While  the  struggk'  [over  the  I'elilioii  of 
Kiglit  I  was  going  on,  the  |)opular  hatred  of 
Huckingham  |the  King's  favourite,  whose  intlu- 
cnc(!  at  court  was  su|trenie|  showed  itself  in  a 
brutal  manner.  In  the  streets  of  London,  the 
l)uki''s  physician.  Dr.  F.iambe,  was  set  uiion  by 
till' mob,  called  wileli.  devil,  and  the  I)uki,''s  eon- 
juror,  and  absolutely  beaten  to  death.  The 
Council  .set  inipiiries  on  foot,  but  no  individual 
was  brought  before  it,  and  the  rhyme  went  from 
mouth  to  mouth — 'Let  Charles  and  (Jeorge  do 
wliat  they  can.  The  Duke  shall  die  like  Doctor 
Lainlie.'.  .  .  Charles,  shocked  and  grieved,  took 
his  friend  in  his  own  coach  through  London  to 
see  the  ten  ships  which  were  being  preimred 
atDejilford  for  the  relief  of  Hochelle.  It  was 
reporti'dlhat  he  was  heard  to  say,  'George,  thi're 
are  some  that  wish  that  both  these  and  thou 
might  perish.  But  c.are  not  thou  for  them.  We 
will  both  jierish  togetiier  if  thou  dost.'  Tliere 
must  have  been  .something  strangely  attractive 
about  the  man  who  won  and  kept  the  hearts 
of  four  personages  so  dissimilar  as  James  and 
Charles  of  England,  Anne  of  Austria,  and  AV'il- 
liain  Laud.  ...  In  the  meantime  Hochelle  Inlil 
out."  One  attempt  to  relieve  the  beleaguered 
town  had  failed.  Huckingham  was  to  conimand 
in  person  the  armament  now  in  i)reparation  for 
another  attemiit.  "  The  lleet  was  at  Portsmouth, 
and  Buekinghani  went  down  thither  in  high 
spirits  to  take  the  coininand.  The  King  came 
down  to  Sir  Daniel  Norton's  house  at  Soiiili wick. 
On  the  2'M  of  August  lluekiiigliam rose  and  'cut 
a  caper  or  two  '  before  the  biirber  dealt  with  his 
moustache  and  lovelocks.  Then  he  was  .about 
to  sit  down  to  breakfast  with  a  number  of  cap- 
tains, and  as  he  rose  he  received  letters  which 
made  him  believe  that  Kochelle  had  been  re- 
lieved. He  said  he  musl  tell  the  King  instantly, 
but  Soiiliiseand  the  other  refugees  did  not  lielieve 
a  word  of  it,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
puting and  gesticulation  between  them.  He 
crossed  .1  lobby,  followed  by  the  eager  French- 
men, and  halted  to  take  leave  of  an  otlicer.  Sir 
'i'homas  Fryar.  Over  the  shoulder  of  this  gen- 
tleman, as  lie  liowed,  a  knife  was  thrust  into 
IJuckingham's  breast.  TIktc  was  an  elfort  to 
withdraw  it;  a  cry  'The  Villain!'  and  the  great 
Duke,  at  ;i(>  years  ohl,  was  dead.  The  attend- 
ants at  (in-.t  thought  the  blow  came  from  one  of 
tiie  noi.sy  Frenchmen,  and  were  falling  on  (licm. " 
iJut  a  servant  had  seen  the  deed  eoinmittcil,  and 
ran  after  the  assassin,    who  was  arrested   and 
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provf'il  to  he  our  .loliii  Ft-lfon.  n  Holdirr  und  it 
iiiiui  of  K"""'  'i'i"'ly.  Hi'  lijul  siilTtTi'd  wroiijfH 
wliicli  u|i|>iin  Miv  iiiiiiiiitrid  his  iiiiii<l.— C  M- 
Voiii;r,  Camio..  fr<>in  h'ni/.  I  list.,  (U/i  Mirii.i.  r,  17. 
Ai.Hu  I.N:  H.  il.  ({nrdiiicr.  IfiKt.  <>/  Kii:/.,  UWi- 
HU'J,  r/,.  (I.-) 

A.  D.  1638-1632.  -Conquest  and  brief  occu- 
pation of  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia.  Sec 
(AN,\i.\  (Nkw  Fitv.sci;):  \.  I).  Iti'.N-l  <■>;!■">. 

A.  D.  1629.  -The  royal  charter  granted  to 
the  Governor  and  Company  of  Massachusetts 
Bay.     ,--(■(•  ,\lv-su  iio'.Tis:   .\.  1).  Id'.':! KiJ!). 

A.  D.  1629.     The  King's  Carolina  grant  to 
Sir  Robert  Heath.     S.c  .\mi:iii.\:  A.  1).  UVi'.K 
A.  U.  1629.  -Tonnage  and  Poundage.— The 
tumult  in  Parliament  and   the  dissolution.— 
Ciiiirlcs'  liiini  I'.irJiiimcnl.  pruroLMicd  on  the '..'(ilii 
ol'.ltiiu',  U'rM,  rcasscnililcd  on   the  'JUtli  of  .lan- 
uiiry,    KW!).     "Tin-   I'arliiiniiiit    S(•H.^ioII  i)r(»vrd 
very  brirf;  but  very  cncr^.'ctif,  very  iwtriiordi- 
nary.     Toiiuh^'I'  iind   Pouiidai;!',    what   wv  now 
(■all  Ciistonihoiisd  dutii's,  11  con.-itant,  subject  of 
i|uarr(l    bctwtcu    ("harlcs   and    bin    I'ariiaincuts 
hiliicrto,  had  ajUMiii  Iki'H  Icvii-d  without   I'arlia- 
rucntary  consciil ;  in  llu!  tcclb  of  old    'Tallaj^io 
noil  concrdciido,'  nay  even  of  tla;  late  solemnly 
ronlhnieil  I'elilion  of  UiKht;  and  naturally  trav(; 
risc!  b)  Parliamentary  consideraliou.     Merehants 
had    been   imprisoned   for   refusin;?   to    pay   it; 
.Mendiersof  Parliament  tbemselve.s  had  been  'hu- 
poena'd';  there  was  a  very  ravelled  coil  to  deal 
with  in  regard  to  'l'omiai:e  and  !'ouiida.ii;e.     Niiy 
the  I'etitionof  Ui>,'ht  il.self  bad  been  altered  in 
the  PrintinR;  a  very  u;;ly  business  too.     In  re- 
jiard  to  Heligion  also.  matt(  rs  looked  ('((ually  ill. 
Nycophant   .Mainwariiiir,  Just  censured   in    Par- 
liauK'Mt,  nad  been  promoted  ton  fatter  living. 
Jsycophanl  .^IoutaKU<',  in  th(^  like  cireumsiaiie(!s, 
to  II  lUshopric:    Laud  was  in  tlu;  act  of  conse- 
cralinj^  bim  at  Croydon,  when  the  news  of  Ibick- 
iuK'bam's  death  came  thither.     There  need(Ml  to 
be   ti   Committee   of  ]{elii;ion.     The  House   re- 
solved itself  iutoadrand  C)ommiltee  of  |{eli>rion; 
and  did  not   want  for  matter.     I{isho]i  .N'eile  of 
Winchester.  Hishop  Laud  now  of  Ldudon,  were 
u   fri;:;ht fully  ceremonial    jiair  of   iJishops;   the 
fountain  they  of  inmnncralile  tendencies  t(^  Pa- 
pistry and  the  ol<l  clothes  «(  Babylon.     It  was 
in  this  Committee  of  IJelifrion,  on  the  11th  day 
of  February,   KfJH  )),   that  Mr.  Cromwell,  .Meni- 
ber  for  limit inirdon,  stood  uj)  and  made  bis  lirst 
speech,  a  fraj^ment  of  which  has  found  its  way 
into  History.   .   .   .   A  new  Remonstrance  behoves 
to  be  resolved  u|)on;  Bishops  Neile  and  Laud  an; 
even  to  be  '  nauKHl'  there.     Wliereupon.    before 
they  could  fiet  well  'named'.   .   .   the  Kimj;  has- 
tily interfered.     This  Parliaiiu'nt,  in  a  I'ortnisihl 
more,   was  dissolv<'d;   and   that   under   cireiim 
slaiu'cs   of  the    most    uui)aralleled    ■sort.      For 
Speaker  Fiiieb,  as  we  have  seen,  was  a  (Courtier, 
in  constant  eonunuuicatiim  willi  the  Kini?:  one 
day,  while,  these  hi.trli  matters  were  astir,  Speaker 
Finch   refused  to   •  ]''it   the  ([uestion'   when  or- 
dered by  the  House!     lb' said  be  bad  orders  to 
the   contrary,    persisted    in    that;— and    at  last 
took  to  weeping.      What  wa.s  the  House  to  doY 
Adjourn  for  two  days,  and  consider  what  to  do! 
On    the    .second    day,    which   was   We<lnesday, 
Speaker   Finch  siKn"ilied  that  l>y  bis  Alajesty's 
coiuniand  tliey  were  again  adjourned  till  Mon- 
da\    next.     On    Monday   ne.\t.    Speaker   Finch, 
still  recusant,  would  not  juit  the  former  nor  in- 
deed any  (juestion,  having  the  King's  order  to 


ndjoiirn  again  Instantly.  He  refu.scd ;  was  n'pri 
maiided,  menaced;  once  more  took  to  weep- 
ing; then  started  up  to  go  his  ways.  But  younjr 
.Mr.  Holies.  Den/.il  Holies,  the 'Earl  of  Clare's 
.seeiind  son,  be  and  cert^.m  other  bonourablo 
members  were  prepared  for  that  movement :  they 
seized  Speaker  Finch,  set  him  down  in  bis  chair, 
and  by  ;  :dn  b)ree  held  bim  there!  A  scene  of 
such  agiiation  as  was  never  .seen  in  I'arliament 
before.  * 'I'hc  House  was  much  troubled.'  'Let 
liim  go.'  cried  cert.iin  Privy  Councillors,  Maj- 
«'sty's  .Ministers  as  we  should  now  call  them,  wlio 
in  tlio.se  days  .sat  in  front  of  the  Speaker,  'Let 
y\r.  Speaker  go!'  cried  tlicy  imploringly.  'Nol' 
answered  Holies;  '(iod's  wollllils,  be  Hlitdl  Hit 
there  till  it  please  the  llousi!  to  rise!'  The 
Hous(^  in  II  decisive  tliough  almost  distracted 
manner,  with  their  Speaker  thus  helil  down  for 
them,  locked  their  doors;  redacti'd  Three  em- 
phatic Uesolutioiis,  their  Protest  against  .\rinin- 
ianism.  Papistry,  and  illegal  'I'onnage  and 
Poundage;  and  jiassed  the  .same  by  acclamation; 
letting  no  man  out.  refusing  to  let  even  the 
King's  Usher  in;  then  swiftly  vanishing  so  soon 
us  the  resolutions  were  j)assed,  for  they  under- 
stood the  soldiery  was  coming.  F(U"  which  sur- 
prising ])roeedure,  vindicated  by  Necessity  tlu; 
mother  of  Invention,  and  supreme  of  Lawgivers, 
certain  boiiounible  gentlemen,  Den/.il  Holies, 
Sir  .John  Kliot,  William  Strode,  .lolm  Selden, 
and  others  less  known  to  us,  sulTered  line,  iin- 
lirisonnieiit,  and  much  legal  tribulation:  nay  Sir 
John  Eliot,  refusing  to  submit,  was  kept  in  tho 
Tower  till  lutdied.  This  scene  fell  out  on  Mon- 
day, lid  of  iMarch,  1(121)."— T.  Carlyle,  Lit.  to 
Oliver  ('roinirdl'n  Ltllt  rs  (tiid  Spirr/ifs,  ch.  A. 

Also  in:  J.  Forsier,  ><ir  John  Eliot:  a  liiog- 
nip/,  I/,  hh:  10,  K,rt.  (1-8  (*-.  2). 

A.  D.  1630. — Emigration  of  the  Governor 
and  Company  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  with 
their  royal  charter.    See  Mabsaciiubktts:  A.  D. 

i(i2!t-i(i;ii). 

A.  D.  1631. — Aid  to  Gustavus  Adolphus  in 
Germany.     Sec  (iKiiM.XNv:  A.  I).  I()lil-l(i;i2. 

A.  D.  1632.— Cession  of  Acadia(Nova  Scotia) 
to  France.  See  Nov.v  Ston.v  (Acadlv):  A.  D. 
1()21-1(1(J«. 

A.  D.  1632.— The  Palatine  grant  of  Mary- 
land to  Lord  Baltimore.    See  Mauyi.ani):  A.  D. 

]('.;!•>. 

A.  D.  1 633-1 640.— The  Ecclesiastical  des- 
potism of  Laud. — "  When  Charles,  liaving  i[Uar- 
reled  with  his  ])iirlianu;ut,  stood  alone  in  the 
midst  of  bis  kingdom,  seeking  on  all  sides  tho 
means  of  governing,  the  Anglican  clergy  believed 
this  day  |  for  eslMiilishing  the  independent  and 
uncontrolled  power  of  their  church]  was  come. 
They  bad  again  got  immen.se  wealth,  and  enjoyed 
it  witliDUt  dispute.  The  pa])i.sts  no  longer  in- 
spired them  with  alarm.  The  i)rimate  of  the 
church.  Laud,  possessed  the  entire  (.■onlid"nce  of 
the  king  and  alone  directed  all  I'cclesiastical 
allairs.  Among  tiie  other  ministers,  none  pro- 
fe.s.sed,  like  lord  Burleigh  under  Elizabeth,  to 
fc'ir  and  struggle  against  the  encroachments  of 
the  clergy.  The  courtiers  were  indilferent,  or 
secret  |)apists.  Learned  men  threw  lustre  over  the 
church.  The  universities,  that  of  O.xford  more 
especially,  were  devoted  to  her  maxims.  Only 
one  adversary  remainKl  —  the  people,  each  day 
}nore  discontented  ^vith  uncompleted  reform,  and 
more  eager  fully  to  accomplish  it.  But  this  ad- 
versary was  also  the  adversary  of  the  throne ;  it 
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cliiinicd  lit  tlir  saiiir  liinc,  tlic  our  to  Ncnirc  tlx' 
olliir,  t!Vim>;<'li('iil  t'aitli  ami  civil  lilicrly.  'I'lir 
HHMK'  peril  tlircatciicil  llic  sdvcrci^iily  <>f  lix' 
<T<)\vii  anil  of  ciiiscdpacv.  'I'lic  kiiijjr,  Hiiicfrcly 
piuiiH,  hcriiicil  tlisposi'd  to  lirlii'Vr  tlial^  he  was 
not,  tiic  oiilv  our  \\\u>  lirlil  liin  iiiithority  fnnii 
<!o(l,  and  that  the  powct-  of  tiic  liisliops  was 
iicitlicr  of  IcsH  IdLdi  ori'^in,  nor  of  Icsh  sarrcil 
(•liaractcr.  Never  had  so  many  favonraliie  eir- 
(Minislanees  seenied  ('oiMl)itied  t(i  enahie  the  clertry 
to  achieve  independence  of  (lie  crown,  doniitdon 
over  the  people.  Laud  Net  himself  to  work  witii 
his  acciiHtomed  vehemence.  First,  it  was  essen- 
tial that  1,11  dissensions  in  the  liosom  of  the  church 
it.self  should  cease,  and  lliat.  tin;  strielest.  uni- 
forniity  should  infuse  s(rent,'lh  into  its  doctrines, 
its  discipline,  its  worship.  IU\  applied  himself 
to  this  task  with  the  most  iiidiesitatin;^  and  un- 
Hcrupidous  resolution.  I'ower  was  exclusively 
concentrated  into  the  hands  of  the  liishops.  Tho 
court  of  hi^h  conunission,  wlierc  they  took  co/^- 
ni/,ance  of  and  decideil  cverythin!;  relalin;.;  to 
religious  matters,  heennie  day  hy  day  more  arbi- 
trary, mori!  liarsli  in  its  jurisdiction,  its  forms 
and  its  ])enalties.  The  complete  adoption  of  the 
Anglican  canons,  tlie  ndiuite  ohservance  of  the; 
liturj:;y,  and  the  rites  enforced  in  catlKulrals,  wen; 
rijLjorously  exacted  oil  the  part  of  the  whole  cccli!- 
siastical  i)o(ly.  A  ^neat,  many  livin;;s  were  in 
till-  han<ls  of  noncoid'orudsts;  they  wen;  with- 
drawn from  them.  The  people  crowcled  to  thiir 
sermons;  they  were  forl)idden  to  |)reach.  .  .  . 
I'er.seciition  followed  and  reached  thciu  (ivery- 
where.  .  ,  .  Meantime,  the  jxmii*  of  catholic; 
worship  8pe('(lily  took  possession  of  the  churches 
dejirivcdof  their  pastors;  while  jwrsecut ion  kept 
away  tlu; faithful,  ma^niticence  adorned  the  wnlls. 
They  were  consecrated  ami<l  fj:reat  dis])lay,  and 
it  was  then  necessary  to  employ  force?  to  colh'cl 
ii  con<;reffatioii.  Laud  was  fond  of  preserib- 
int;  minutely  tlu!  details  of  new  ceremonies  — 
sometimes  borrowed  from  Koine,  sometimes  the 
producti>)n  of  his  own  iina,t;iiiation,  at  oiico  osten- 
tatious and  austere.  On  the  part  of  the  noncon- 
formi.sts,  <.'vcry  innovation,  tho  least  dero;j;ation 
from  t Ik;  canons  or  the  litur;.?y,  was  punislied  as 
•I  criiiK  ;  yet  Laud  innovated  without  consultini^ 
anybody,  looking  to  nothing  iteyond  the  king's 
consent,  and  soinetinies  lU'ting  entirely  upon  Ids 
own  authority.  .  .  .  And  all  these  changes  had, 
if  not  the  aim,  at  all  events  the  result,  of  render- 
ing tlu;  Anglican  church  more;  and  more  liki;  thiit 
of  Koine,  .  .  .  JJooks  wen;  ]iui)lishitl  to  prove 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  Lnglish  bishojis  might 
very  well  adapt  itself  to  thai  of  Koine;  andthesi; 
books,  though  not  regularly  licensed,  were  dedi- 
<;at(;d  to  the;  king  or  to  Laud,  and  openly  tolerat(;d. 
.  .  .  Tlu;  si)lendour  and  exclusive  doiainion  of 
opis(;opaey  thus  established,  at  least  so  he  llat- 
tered  himself,  Laud  proceeded  to  secure;  its  inde- 
pendence. .  .  .  The  divine  right  of  bishoi)s  be- 
came, in  a  short  time,  the;  ollicial  doctrine,  not 
only  of  the  ujiper  clergy,  t)iit  of  the  king  liim- 
self.  .  .  .  IJ3'  tlu;  time  things  had  come  to  this 
])ass,  tlu;  peoi)le  were  not  aloiu;  in  their  anger. 
The  high  nobility,  part  of  them  at  least,  took  the 
alarm.  They  saw  in  the  progress  of  the  church 
far  more;  than  mere  tyranny;  it  was  a,  regular 
revolution,  which,  not  satisfied  with  crushing 
popular  reforms,  distigured  and  endangered  the 
tirst  reformation;  that  which  kings  had  made 
and  the  aristocracy  adopted." — F.  P.  Guizot, 
Jliitt.  of  the  EiKj.  Hevotutioii  of  lOiO,  bk.  3. 


Also  i.N:  D.  Neal,  i/ixl.  of  ,'///■  I'lirititiiH,  v.  2, 
(•/*.  ■}-((.—(}.  (J.  Perrv,  llint.  <>f  th,  CI,,  of  h'lif/., 
rfi.  |:(-MI  {,:  I).  — I'.  ■Hayne,  t/ir  Chirf  Artom' of 
t/if  I'liriliin  Hi  nil  lit  inn,  eh.  It. 

A.  D.  1634-1637.-  Hostile  measures  against 
the   Massachusetts   Colony.      See    .MAs.^iviin 
HKiTS:   A.  I>.  I<i:;i    Kl'IT. 

A.  D.  1634-1637.  Ship-money.— "The  as- 
pect (d'  iHil)lic  allairs  grew  darker  and  darker. 
.  .  .  All  the  promises  id'  the  king  wen;  violated 
without  scruple  or  shame.  Tin-  i'etitioii  of 
Kiglit,  to  which  he  had,  in  consideration  id'  mon- 
eys duly  numben'd,  given  a  .solemn  assent,  was 
set  at  nauijht.  'I'axes  wen;  raised  by  the  royal 
authority.  I'alents  of  monopoly  were  granted. 
'I"lu;  old  usages  of  feudal  times 'wen'  made  |)n'- 
te.xt.H  for  hara.ssing  the  people  with  exactions  un- 
known during  many  years.  'I'he  I'uritans  were 
persecuted  with  <  ruelly  worthy  of  tlu;  Holy 
Olliee.  They  were  forced  to  lly  fn)m  the  country. 
They  wen;  imprisoned.  They  wn;  whippeil. 
Their  cars  wen-  cut  otV.  Their  iio.ses  wen;  slit. 
Thi'ir  cheeks  were  bninili  1  with  n'd-hot  inm. 
IJut  the  cruelty  of  the  o|)pn'ssor  could  not  tire 
out  the  fortilude  of  Hie  victims.  .  .  .  The  hardy 
sect  grew  up  and  nourished,  in  spite  of  every- 
thing that  seemed  likely  to  stunt  it,  struck  its 
roots  deep  into  a  barn'ii  soil,  and  spread  its 
branches  wide  to  an  inclement  sky.  .  .  .  For  the 
niiHgovernment  of  this  disastrous  period,  Charles 
himself  is  i)riiici|)ally  n'si)onsil)le.  After  the 
death  of  Hiickingham,  hi'  seemed  to  have  be(;n 
his  own  prime;  minister,  lie  had,  how(;vcr,  two 
counsellors  who  seconded  him,  or  went  beyond 
him,  in  intolerance  and  lawless  violence;  the  one 
a  superstitious  driveller,  as  honest  as  a  vile  t(;in- 
jier  would  sulTer  him  to  bi;;  tin;  other  a  man  of 
great  valour  and  capacity,  but  licentious,  faith- 
less, corrupt,  and  cruel.  Never  were  faces  more 
strikingly  characteristic,  of  the  individuals  to 
whom  Ihi'y  belonged  than  'hose;  of  Laud  and 
StraH'ord,  as  they  still  nniaiii  portrayed  by  the 
most  skilful  hand  of  that  age.  The  mean  fore- 
head, the  pinched  features,  tlu;  iieering  eyes  of 
the  jirelate  suit  admirably  with  his  disposition. 
'I'liey  mark  him  out  as  a  lower  kind  of  .Saint 
Dominic.  .  .  .  Hut  W'entworth  —  whoever  names 
him  without  tiiinking  of  those  harsh  dark  feat- 
ures, ennobled  by  their  expression  into  more  than 
the  majesty  of  an  antiipie  Jui)iter!  .  .  .  Anuing 
the  humbler  tools  of  ("liarles  were  (Miief-.Justieo 
Finch,  and  Noy,  the  attorney-general.  Js'oy  hud, 
like  \Vent  worth,  sui)porled  the  cause  of  liberty 
in  Parliament,  and  had,  like  Went  worth,  aban- 
doned that  cause  for  the  sake  of  olliee.  lie  d(;- 
vi.sed,  in  conjunction  with  l'''incli,  a  scheme  of 
exaction  whicli  made  tiu'  alienation  of  the  jieople 
from  the  thnme  com]dete.  A  writ  was  issued 
by  the  king,  ciimnianding  the  city  of  London  to 
cipiip  and  man  shijisof  war  for  his  .service.  Simi- 
lar writs  wen;  sent  to  the  towns  along  the  coast. 
These;  ine'asures,  though  they  we're  eiire;ct  viola- 
tions e)f  the  I'etilion  of  Kigiit,  had  at  least,  some 
she)w  of  precedent  in  tlu'ir  favour.  Hut,  after  n 
lime,  the  gove'riinu'iit  loe)k  a  step  for  which  no 
j)ree;edent  ce)ulei  be  jileaded,  iinel  sent  writs  of 
ship-money  to  the  inlanel  e;ountie.s.  This  was  a 
stretch  of  ])e)wer  e)n  which  ElizabiLli  herse'lf  had 
not  ventureel,  eve-n  at  a  time  when  all  laws  might 
with  propriety  have  been  inaele  te)  bend  to  that 
higlu'st  law,  the  safety  e)f  the  state.  The  inlanel 
counties  liael  not  lieeii  reepiireel  te)  furnish  ships, 
or  money  in  the  roam  e)f  ships,  even  wlieu  the 
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Artnuil;i  was  a|)pr(>ii(hiiiK  our  .shores.  It  .xt'cnu'f' 
intolcrahlc  lliat  a  prince,  who,  liy  a.s.seiitiiiK  to 
the  i'elitioiK'f  Kitrlit,  hail  reliiKiuished  the  power 
of  levviii^r  ship-money  even  in  the  oiitports, 
Bhoul(ri)e  Die  first  to  levy  it  on  parts  of  tlie  Idiiir- 
(loni  where  it  had  heen  iiniinown,  under  tlie  most 
absolute  of  his  predeeessors.  Clarend""  distinctly 
admit.s  that  tiiis  ta.\  wa.s  intended,  not  only  for 
the  support  of  tlie  navy,  l".it  '  for  a  sprini;  and 
iniiga/.ine  that  should  have  no  liottoni,  and  for  an 
fverlaslint,'  supply  on  all  occasions."  The  nation 
well  understood  liiis;  and  from  one  end  of  En.i;- 
land  lo  the  ;)tlier,  the  i)ulilic  mind  was  strongly 
excited.  IJuckiughanishire  was  assessed  at  a 
8hii>  of  -l.-iO  tons,  or  a  sum  of  £4,501).  The  share 
of  the  tax  which  fell  to  Hampden  was  very 
small  Itwenty  shillinirsj;  so  small,  indeed,  that 
the  sheriir  was  Idamed  for  setting  so  wealthy  a 
man  at  so  low  a  rate.  But,  though  the  sum  de- 
manded was  a  tritle,  the  principle  of  the  demand 
was  despotism.  Hampden,  after  consulting  the 
most  eminent  ironstitutional  lawyers  of  the  tiuie, 
refusifd  to  pay  tlie  few  shillings  at  which  he  was 
assessed ;  and"  determined  to  incur  nil  the  certain 
oxjien-se  and  the  j)roba1)le  danger  of  bringing  to 
a  solemn  hearing  this  great  controversy  between 
the  people  and  th;  crown.  .  .  .  Towards  the 
dost!  of  the  year  KiUfi,  this  great  cause  came  on 
in  the,  E.vchequer  Chamber  before  all  the  judges 
of  England.  The  leailing  counsel  against  the 
•writ  was  the  celebrated  Oliver  8t.  John;  a  man 
whose  temper  was  melancholy,  whose  manners 
were  reserved,  and  who  was  as  )et  little  known 
in  Westminster  Hall;  but  whose  great  talents 
liad  not  escaped  the  penetratingeyeof  Hampden. 
The  arguments  of  the  counsel  occupied  many 
days;  and  the  Exclu'(iuer  Chamber  took  a  con- 
si((erablo  time  for  ileliberation.  The  opinion  of 
the  bench  was  divided.  So  clearly  was  the  law 
in  favour  of  Hampden,  that  though  the  jadges 
held  their  situations  only  during  the  royal  pleas- 
ure, the  majority  against  him  was  the  least  pos- 
sible. Four  of  the  twelve  i)ronounced  decidedly 
in  hia  favour;  a  fif'.li  took  a  middle  course.  The 
remaining  seven  gave  their  voices  in  favour  of 
the  writ.  The  only  effect  of  this  decision  was  to 
make  the  public  indignation  stronger  and  deeper. 
'  The  judgment,'  says  Clarendon, '  proved  of  more 
advantage  and  cr"dit  to  the  gentleman  on- 
denmed  than  to  the  king's  service. '  The  courage 
which  Hampden  had  shown  on  this  occasion,  as 
the  same  historian  tells  us,  '  raised  his  reputation 
to  a  great  height  generally  throughout  tiie  king- 
dom.'"— Lord  Macaulay,  Esmyit,  v.  3  {Nugent' a 
Meiiioritlx  of  ILunpiU'ii). 

A.i.st)  IN:  J.  Forster,  Statt-smen  of  the  Common- 
vcalth:  JLunixlfn.—S.  R.  Ganlincr,  Hist.  ofEnq., 
1603-1643,  ch.  74  {v.  7),  and  eh.  77  and  83  (/;.  8)  ; 
aim  Ccmt.  Doe's  of  the  Puritan  liev.,  pp.  37-53, 
and  115. 

^  D.  1638-1640.— Presbyterianism  of  the 
Puritan  party.— Rise  of  the  Independents.— 
"  It  is  the  artilice  of  the  favourers  of  the  Catholic 
and  of  the  prelatical  party  to  call  all  who  are 
sticklers  for  the  constitution  in  church  or  stJite, 
or  would  scjuare  their  actions  by  any  rule,  human 
or  divine,  I'uritans."— J.  Uushworth,  llht.  Coll., 
V.  3,  1355.— "These  men  [the  Furitan  party],  at 
the  commencement  i>f  the  civil  war,  were  pres- 
byterians:  and  such  had  at  that  time  been  the 
great  majority  of  the  serious,  the  soImt,  and  the 
conscientious  people  of  England.  There  was  a 
sort  of  imputation  of  laxuessof  principles,  and  of 


a  t  tidency  to  innnorality  of  conduct,  upon  the 
adlKTcnts  of  the  estalilishment,  which  was  in- 
linitely  injurious  to  the  episcopal  church.  But 
these  persons,  whose  hearts  were  in  entire  opposi- 
tion to  tiie  hierarchy,  had  for  tiie  most  j)art  no 
difference  of  opinion  among  themselves,  antl 
therefore  no  thought  of  toleration  for  difference 
of  opinion  in  others.  Theirdesire  was  to  abolish 
episcopacy  and  set  up  jjresbytery.  They  thought 
and  talked  much  of  the  unity  of  the  church  of 
God,  and  of  the  cordial  consent  and  agreement  of 
its  members,  ami  considered  all  sects  and  varie- 
ties of  sentiment  as  a  blenush  and  scandal  ui)on 
their  holy  religion.  They  would  put  down 
l)opery  and  episcopacy  with  the  strong  hand  of 
the  law,  and  were  disposed  to  employ  the  same 
instrument  tosui)press  all  who  slioidd  venture  to 
think  the  prcsbyterian  church  itself  not  yet  suf- 
licienlly  sjjiritual  and  pure.  Against  this  party, 
which  "lorded  it  for  a  time  almost  without  contra- 
diction, gradually  arose  the  l)arty  of  the  inde- 
peudent.s.  .  .  .  Before  the  end  of  the  civil  war 
they  became  almost  as  strong  as  the  party  of  the 
Presbyterians,  and  greatly  surpassed  tlK-m  in 
abilities,  intellectual,  military  and  civil." — W. 
Godwin,  Hint,  of  the  Commonwealth,  bk.  2,  ch.  1 
(».  2). — See,  also.  Independents;  England: 
A.  I).  1643  (July)  and  (July— Septeaibek),  A.  D. 
1«4()  (M.\Kcn),  A.  I).  1647  (April— August),  and 
A.  I).  1048  (NovE.MnEii — Dece.mheu). 

A.  D.  1639.— The  First  Bishops'  War  in 
Scotland.     See  Sr()TL.\ND:  A.  I).  1038-1040. 

A.  D.  1640.— The  Short  Parliament  and  the 
Second  Bishops'  War. — The  Scots  Army  in 
England. — "His  3Iajesty  having  burnt  Scotch 
paper  Declarations  '  by  the  haiui^  of  the  common 
liaagman,'  and  almost  cut  the  Scotch  Chancel- 
lor Loudon's  head  off,  and  being  again  resolute  to 
chastise  the  rebel  Scots  with  an  Army,  decides 
on  summoning  a.  Parliament  for  that  end,  there 
being  no  money  attainable  otherwise.  To  the 
great  and  glad  astonishment  of  England ;  which, 
at  one  time,  thought  never  to  have  seen  another 
Parliament!  Oliver  Cromwell  sjit  in  this  Parlia- 
ment for  Cambridge;  recommended  by  Hamp- 
den, say  some;  not  needing  any  recominenilati(*n 
in  those  Fen-countrias,  think  others.  Oliver's 
Colleague  was  u  Thomas  Keautys,  Esq.  This 
Parliament  met,  I3th  April,  164C*:  it  was  by  no 
means  jjrompt  enough  vith  supplies  against 
the  rebel  Scots;  t)ic  king  dismissed  it  in  u  iiuff, 
5th  May;  after  a  Sessio'"  '  three  weeks:  His- 
torians call  it  the  Short  P  1  \ent.  His3Iajesty 
decides  on  raising  monej  .  n  Army  '  by  other 
methods':  to  wliich  end  ^Vl^.LV•orth,  now  Earl 
Strafford  and  Lonl-Licutenant  of  Ireland,  who 
had  advised  that  course  in  the  Council,  did  him- 
self subscri1)e  £20,000.  Archbishop  Laud  had 
long  ago  seen  'a  cloud  rising'  against  the  Four 
surplices  at  AUhallowtide-  and  now  it  is  cover- 
ing the  whole  sky  in  a  most  dismal  and  really 
thundery-lookingmanner.  His^lajesty  by  ' other 
methods,'  commission  of  array,  benevolence, 
forced  loan,  or  how  he  could,  got  a  kind  of  Army 
on  foot,  and  set  it  marching  out  of  the  several 
Counties  in  the  South  towards  the  Scotch  Bor- 
der; but  it  was  a  most  hopeless  Army.  The  sol- 
diers called  the  affair  a  Bishops'  War;  they 
mutinied  against  their  officers,  shot  some  of 
their  olHcers:  in  various  Towns  on  their  march, 
if  the  Clergyman  were  reputed  Purit4in,  they 
went  and  gave  him  three  cheers;  if  o.*  Surplice- 
tendency,  they  sometimes  threw  his  furniture 
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out  of  the  window.  No  flclitinc:  njrninst  poor 
Scotch  Gospellers  was  to  hv  hoped  for  from 
thes(i  men.  aMeimwhilc  tin-  Scots,  not  to  he  he- 
hiiidliiuid,  had  raLsed  a  ood  Army  of  their 
own;  and  decided  on  ,c;oin,:j,  into  England  with 
it,  this  lime,  '  to  present  their  i,nievanees  to  the 
King's  :\Iajesty.'  C  .  the  SOtiiof  August,  1040, 
they  cross  the  Tweed  at  Coldstream;  ^lontrose 
wading  in  the  van  of  them  all.  They  wore  uni- 
form of  hodden  gray,  with  blue  caps;  and  each 
man  had  a  moderate  haversack  of  oatmeal  on  his 
back.  August  28th,  the  Scots  force  their  way 
across  the  Tyne,  at  Newhurn,  some  miles  above 
Newca,stle ;  the  King's  Army  making  small  fight, 
most  of  them  no  light;  hurrying  from  New- 
castle, and  all  town  and  country  quarters,  to- 
wards York  again,  where  his  JIajesty  and  Straf- 
ford were.  Tlie  Bishops'  War  was  at  an  end. 
Th<'  Scots,  striving  to  be  gentle  as  doves  in  their 
behaviour,  and  publishing  boundless  brotherly 
Declarations  to  all  the  brethren  that  loved 
Christ's  Gospel  and  God's  Justice  in  England, — 
took  possession  of  Newcastle  next  day ;  took  pos- 
session gradually  of  all  Northumberland  and 
Durluun, — and  stayed  there,  in  various  towns 
and  villages,  about  a  year.  The  whole  body  of 
English  Puritans  looked  upon  them  as  tlieir 
saviours.  .  .  .  His  I\Iajesty  and  Strafford,  in  a 
line  frenzy  at  the  turn  of  affairs,  found  no  ref- 
uge, except  to  summon  a  'Council  of  Peere,'  to 
enter  upon  a  '  Treaty '  ^vith  the  Scots ;  and  alas, 
at  last,  summon  a  New  Parliament.  Not  to  be 
helped  in  any  way.  ...  A  Parliament  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  8d  of  November  ne.xt;  —  where- 
upon London  cheerfully  lent  £200,000;  and  the 
Treaty  with  the  Scots  at  Kipou,  1st  October, 
1640,  by  and  by  transferred  to  London,  went 
peaceably  on  at  a  very  leisurely  pace.  The 
Scotch  Army  lay  (imirtered  at  Newcastle-  and 
ovc  Northumberland  and  Durham,  on  an  allow- 
ance of  £8i)0  a  daj' ;  an  Army  indispensable  for 
Puritan  objects;  no  haste  in  finishing  its  Treaty. 
The  English  army  lay  across  in  Yorkshire ;  with- 
out allowance  except  from  the  casualties  of  the 
King's  Exchequer;  in  a  dissatisfied  manner,  and 
oocas^ioually  getting  into  'Army-Plots.'  This 
Parliament,  which  met  on  the  3d  of  November, 
1640,  has  become  very  celebrated  in  History  by 
the  name  of  the  'Long  Parliame;.t.' " — T.  Car- 
lyle,  Cioin well's  Lettcn  and  /Speeches,  pt.  1:  1040. 

Also  in:  J.  Fonster,  Statesvien  of  the  Commou- 
icedlth:  Straff<mL — S.  II.  Gardiner,  Hist,  of  Enq., 
100;5-1643,  ch.  91-94.— J.  II.  Hurton,  Hist,  'of 
ScotldiHl,  ch.  72-73  (P.  7). 

A.  D.  1C40.— j^cquisition  and  settlement  of 
Madras.     See  India:  A.  I).  1()00-1702. 

A.  D.  1640-1641.— The  Long  Parliament 
and  the  I  ^ginning  of  its  work.— Impeachment 
and  Execution  of  Strafford.— "The  game  of 
tyranny  waa  now  up.  Charlcb  had  risked  and 
lost  his  last  stake.  It  is  impossible  to  trace  the 
mortifications  and  humiliations  which  this  bad 
man  now  had  to  endure  without  a  feeling  of  vin- 
dictive pleasure.  His  army  was  mutinous ;  his 
treasury  was  empty ;  his  people  clamoured  for  a 
Parliament:  addresses  and  petitions  against  the 
government  were  presented.  Strafford  was  for 
shooting  those  who  presented  Ihem  by  martial 
law,  but  the  king  could  not  trust  the  .soldiers. 
A  great  council  of  Peers  was  called  at  York,  but 
the  king  would  not  trust  even  the  Peers.  He 
struggleil,  he  evaded,  he  hesitated,  he  tried  every 
shift  rather  than  again  face  the  representatives 


of  his  injured  people.  At  length  no  shift  was 
left.  He  made  a  truce  with  the  Scots,  and  sum- 
moned a  Parliament.  .  .  .  On  the  3d  of  Novem- 
ber, 1640  —  a  day  to  be  long  remembered  —  met 
that  great  Parliament,  destined  to  every  extreme 
of  fortune — to  empire  and  to  servitude,  to  glory 
and  to  contempt;  —  at  one  time  the  sovereign  of 
its  sovereign,  at  another  time  the  servant  of  its 
servants,  and  the  tool  of  its  tools.  From  the 
first  day  of  its  meeting  the  attendance  was  great, 
and  the  aspect  of  the  members  was  that  of  men 
not  disjjosed  to  do  the  work  negligently.  The 
dis.soluti()n  of  the  late  Parliament  had  convinced 
nio.st  of  them  that  half  measures  would  no 
longer  sullice.  Clarendon  tells  us  that  '  the  same 
men  who,  six  months  before,  were  observed  to 
be  of  very  moderate  tempers,  and  to  wish  that 
gentle  remedies  might  be  applied,  talked  now  in 
another  dialect  both  of  kings  and  persons;  and 
said  that  they  mu'st  now  be  of  an-^ther  temper 
than  they  were  the  last  Parliament.'  The  debt 
of  vengeance  was  swollen  by  all  lue  usury  which 
had  been  accimiulating  durnig  many  years;  and 
payment  was  made  to  the  full.  This  memorable 
crisis  called  forth  parliamentary  abilities,  such  as 
England  had  never  before  seen.  Among  the 
most  distinguished  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  were  Falkland,  Hyde,  Digby,  Young, 
Harry  Vane,  Oliver  St.  John,  Denzil  Ilollis, 
Nathaniel  Fienaes.  But  two  men  exercised  a 
paramount  influence  over  the  legislature  and  the 
country  —  Pym  and  Hampden ;  and,  by  the  uni- 
versal consent  of  friends  and  enemies,  the  first 
place  belonged  to  Hampden." — Lord  Macaulay, 
Nufjcnt's  Sleinoridls  <f  Humpden  {Cntical  and 
Miscellaneous  Essni/s,  v.  2). — "The  resolute  looks 
of  the  members  as  they,  gathered  at  AVestminstcr 
contrasted  with  the  hesitating  words  of  the  king, 
and  each  brought  from  borough  or  county  a 
petition  of  grievances.  Fresh  petitions  were 
brought  every  day  by  bands  of  citizens  or  far- 
mers. Forty  conunittecs  were  appointed  to  ex- 
amine and  report  on  them,  and  their  rejwrts 
formed  the  grounds  on  wliich  the  Commons 
acted.  One  by  cue  the  illegal  acts  of  the  Tyranny 
were  anmdled.  Pryune  a'.ul  his  fellow  '  mar- 
tyrs '  recalled  fron.  their  i-rijons,  entered  London 
in  triumph,  -imid  the  shouts  of  a  great  multi- 
tude who  stic'wed  laurel  in  their  path.  The  civil 
aad  crimii-al  iuris?c'.iction  of  tiic  Piivy  Council, 
the  Star  Chainh;..-,  the  Court  of  High  Commis- 
sion, the  irregular  jurisdictions  of  the  Council 
of  the  Nortli,  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancast'-r,  the 
County  of  Chester,  and  a  crowd  of  lesser  tribunals, 
were  sunmiarily  abolished  Ship-money  was  de- 
clared illegal,  and  the  judgment  in  Hampden's 
c.ise  annulled.  A  statute  declaring  '  the  ancient 
right  of  the  subjects  of  this  kingdom  that  no 
subsidy,  custom,  impost,  or  any  charge  what- 
soever, ought  or  may  be  laid  or  imposed  upon  any 
nKTchandize  exported  or  imported  by  subjects, 
denizens  or  allies,  without  common  consent  of 
Parliament,'  p.ut  an  end  forever  to  all  preten- 
sions to  a  right  of  arbitrary  taxation  on  the  part 
of  the  crown.  A  Triennial  Bill  enforced  the 
Assembly  of  the  Houses  every  three  years,  and 
bound  the  sheriff  and  citizens  to  proceed  to  elec- 
tion if  the  Royal  writ  failed  to  summon  Ihem. 
Charles  protested,  but  gave  way.  He  was  forced 
to  look  helplessly  on  at  the  wreck  of  his  Tyr- 
amiy,  for  the  Scotch  army  was  still  encamped  in 
th(!  north.  .  .  .  Meanwhile  the  Commons  were 
dealing  roughly  with  the  agents  of  the  Uoyal 
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BVRt«'m.  .  .     Windclmnk,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
uiili  tlie  Clmtiecllor,  Eineli,  (led  in  terror  over 
Ben.     Laud  liinisclf  \v!i.s  flung  into  prison.  .  .  . 
Hut  even  Laud,  lialeful  us  lie  was  to  all  but  the 
l)(M)r  neiiihbours  whose  i)myers  his  alms  had  won, 
was  not  the  fentri;  of  ko  trreat  and  universal  a 
hatred  a.s  the  Earl  of  Strafford.     Strafford's  guilt 
was  UMire  than  the  guilt  of  a  .servile  in.struuunt 
of  tyniiuiy  — it  was  the  guilt  of  '  that  grand  apos- 
tatetothe  Coniinonwealth  who,' in  the  terrible 
words  whieh  closed    Lord    Digby's    invective, 
•must   not  expect  to  be  pardoned  in  this  world 
till  he  be  dispatched  to  the  other.'     lie  wa.s  con- 
scious of  hi.s  danger,  but  Charles  forced  him  to 
attend  the  Court."    He  cauK?  to  London  with  the 
solenm   assunince   of  his   ma.ster   that,    "while 
there  was  a  king  in  England,  not  a  hair  of  Straf- 
ford's  head   sh()idd   be   touched    by  the  Parliu- 
mtnt."     Immediately  im]>eached  of  high  treason 
by  the  Commons,  and  sent  to  the  Tower,  he  re- 
ceived from  the  king  a  second  and  more  solemn 
pledge,   by  letter,   that,   "upon  the  word  of  u 
king,  you  shall  not  sulTer  in  life,  honour  or  for- 
tune."   But  the  "  word  of  a  king  "  lili<'  Charles 
Stuart,  had  neither  honor  nor  gratitude,  nor  a 
decent  self  respect  behind  it.     He  could  be  false 
to  a  friend  as  easily  as  to  an  cnetuy.     When  the 
Commons,  fearing  failure  on  the  trial  of  their 
impeachment,    resorted  to  a  bill  of  attainder, 
Charles  signed  it   with  a   little   resistance,   and 
Strafford   went    bravely  and    manfully   to  the 
block.     "  As  the  axe  feli,  the  silence  of  the  great 
multitude  was  broken  by  a  universal  shout  of 
joy.     The  streets  blazed  with  bonfires.      The 
bells  clashed  out  from  every  steeple." — J.  H. 
Green,  tihort  Hint,  of  En/j.,  cli.  8,  Mct.  0.— The 
king  "was  as  deeply  pledged  to  Strafford  as  one 
man  could  be  to  another;  lie  was  as  vitady  con- 
cerned in  saving  the  life  and  prolonging  the  ser- 
vice of  incomparably  his  ablest  servant  as  was 
ever  any  sovereign  in  the  case  of  any  minister; 
yet  it  is  clear  that  for  some  days  past,  probably 
ever  since  the  lirst  s'ojus  of  jiopular  tumult  be- 
gan to  manifest  themselves,  he  had  been  waver- 
ing.   Eour  (lays  before  tin;  Bill  passed  the  Lords, 
Strafford  as  is  weii  Kn(;wn,  calreated  the  king  to 
assent  to  it.     There  is  no  rea.son  to  doubt  the  ab- 
solute sincerity  with  which,  at  the  moment  of  its 
conception,  the  prisoner  penned  his  famous  let- 
ter from  the  Tower.     That  passionate  chivalry 
of  loyalty,   which  has  never  animated  any  hu- 
man heart  in  etjual   intensity  since  StralJord's 
ceased  to  beat,  inspires  every  liiie.  .  .  .  Charles 
turned  distractedly  from  one  advLser  to  another, 
uot  so  much  for  counsel  as  for  excuse.     He  did 
not  want  liis  judgment  gtiided,   but  hi.s  con- 
science (piieted;  and  his  coun.sellors   knew  it. 
They  ha(i  other  reusons,  too,  for  urging  him  to 
his  dishonour.     Panic  seems  to  have  .seized  upon 
them  all.     The  only  man  wlio  would  not  have 
(}uailed  before  the  fury  of  the  populace  was  the 
man  himself  who.se  life  was  trembling  ii^.  the 
balance.     The  judges  were  summoned  to  declare 
their  opinion,  and  replie(i,   with  an  admirable 
choice  of  non-committing  terms,  that  '  ujiou  all 
that  which  tluir  Lordships   have    voted  to  be 
pnned  the  Earl  of  Stratford  doth  deserve  to  un- 
dergo the  pains  and  forfeitures  of  high  treason.' 
Charles  s<M»t  for  the  bishops,  and  the  bishops, 
with  the   honourable  exception   of  Juxon,  in- 
formed him   that  he  had   two  consciences, —  a 
pultlic  and  a  private  conscieuce,— and  that  'his 
public  conscience  as  a  kiug  might  uot  ouly  dis- 


pense with,   but  oblige  Lira  to  do,  that  which 
was  against  his  conscience  as  a  man.'      What 
passed  between  these  two  tenants  in  common  of 
the  royal  breast  during  the  whole  of  Sunday, 
May  Oth,  1041,  is  within  no  earthly  knowledge; 
but  at  some  time  on  that  day  Charles's  public 
conscience  got  the  better  of  its  private    rival. 
He  signed  a  commission  for  giving  the  royal  as- 
sent to  the  Bill,  and  on  Monday,  >Iay  lOth,  in 
the  presence  of  a  House  scarcely  able  to  credit 
the  act  of  betrayal  which  was  taking  place  be- 
fore them,    the  Commissioners  pronounced  the 
fatal  Le  roi  le  veult  over  the  enactment  which 
condenuied  his  31inister  to  the  block.     Charles, 
of  course,  might  still  have  reprieved  him  by  an 
exerci.se  of  the  prerogative,  but  the  fears  ^  ;,ich 
made  him  ac(iuiesce  in  the  sentence  availed  to 
prevent  him  from  arresting  its  execution." — II. 
D.  Traill,  J^rd  Strafford,  pp.  195-198.  — "It  is  a 
sorry  olHce  to  plant  the  foot  on  a   worm    so 
crus'hed  and  writhing  as  the  wretched  king  .  .  . 
[who  abandoned  Strafford]  for  it  Avas  one  of  the 
few  crimes  of  wliich  he  was  in  the  event  thor- 
oughly sensible,   and   friend  has  for  once  co- 
o])erated  with  foe  in  the  steady  application  to  it 
of  the  branfling  iron.     There  is  in  truth  hardly 
any  way  of  relieving  the  '  damned  spot '  of  its 
intcnsitv  of  htic  even  by  distributing  the  concen- 
trated mfamy  over  other  portions  of  Charles's 
character.  .  .  .  When  we  have  convinced  our- 
selves that  this  '  unthankful  king  '  never  really 
loved  Strafford ;  that,  as  much  as  in  him  lay,  he 
kept  the  dead  Buckingham  in  his  old  privilege 
of  mischief,  by  adopting  his  aversions  an<l  abid- 
ing by  his  spleenful  purposes;  that,  in  his  re- 
fusals to  award  those  increased  honours  for  which 
his  minister  was  a  i)etitioner,   on  the  avowed 
ground  of  the  royal  interest,  may  be  discerned 
the  petty  triumph  of  one  who  dares  not  dispense 
with  the  services  thrust  upon  him,  but  revenges 
himself  by  withholding  their  well-earned  reward; 
—  still  does  the  blackness  accumulate  to  bafHe 
our  efforts.     The  paltry  tears  he  is  said  to  have 
shed  only  burn  that  blackness  in.     If  his  after 
conduct  mdeed  had  been  different,  he  might  have 
availed  himself  of  one  excuse,  —  but  that  the  man, 
who,  in  a  few  short  months,  proved  that  'le  could 
make  so  resolute  a  stand  somewhere,  should  have 
judged  this  event  no  occasion  for  attempting  it, 
IS  either  a  crowning  infamy  or  an  infinite  consola- 
tion, according  as  we  may  judge  wickedness  or 
weakness  to  have  preponderated  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  Charles  I.  ...  As  to  Strafford's  death, 
the  remark  that  the  people  had  noaltarnative,  in- 
cludes all  that  it  is  necessary  to  urge.    Tl-^e  king's 
assurances  of  his  intention  to  afford  him  no  further 
opportunity  of  crime,  could  surely  weigh  nothing 
with  men  who  had  observed  how  an  infinitely  more 
disgustmg  minister  of  his  will  had  only  seemed 
to  rise  the  higher  in  his  master's  estimation  for 
the  accunudated  curses  of  the  nation.     Nothing 
but  the  knife  of  Felton  could  sever  in  that  case 
the  weak  head  and  the  wicked  instrument,  and  it 
is  to  the  honour  of  the  adversaries  of  Strafford 
that  they  were  earnest  that  their  cause  should 
vindicate  itself  completely,  and  look  for  no  ad- 
ventitious redress!     Strafford  had  outraged  the 
people  —  this  was  not  denied.     He  was  defended 
on  tne  ground  of  those  outrages  not  amounting 
to  a  treason  against  the  king.     For  my  own  part, 
this  defence  appears  to  me  decisive,  looking  at  it 
in  a  technical  view,  and  with  our  present  settle- 
ment of  evidence  and  treason.     But  to  concede 
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that  point,  iiftcr  the  adviinccs  they  luul  made, 
would  have  })oeu  in  that  day  to  concede  all.  It 
was  to  be  shown  tliat  anotlicr  power  had  claim 
to  the  loyalty  and  the  service  of  StralTord — and 
if  a  claim,  then  a  vengeance  to  exact  for  its  neg- 
lect. And  this  was  done.  .  .  .  One  momentary 
emotion  .  .  .  escaped  .  .  .  [StrafTord]  Avhen  he 
was  told  to  prepare  for  death.  II(!  asked  if  the 
king  hi'.d  indeed  assented  to  the  hill.  Secretary 
Carleton  answered  in  the  allirmative;  and  Straf- 
ford, laying  liis  lv\nd  on  Ids  heart,  and  raising 
his  eyes  to  heaven,  uttered  the  memorable  words, 
— 'Putnotyonrtrrst  in  princes,  nor  in  tlie  sons  of 
men,  for  in  them  there  is  no  salvation.'  Cliarles's 
conduct  was  indeed  incredibly  monstrous." — U. 
Browning,  Thomas  Wentwort/i,  Earl  of  Strafford 
(Emiiieui  British  Statesmen,  by  John  Forster,  v.  2, 
pp.  403-406). 

Also  in  :  J.  Forster,  Statesmen  of  the  Common- 
wealth: Strafford;  Pj/m. — Earl  of  Clarendon,  Jlint. 
of  the  liebeUion,  bk.  3  (o.  1). — Lord  Nugent,  Memo- 
rials of  Hampden,  pt.  5-6  {i\  \-2).  —  Lady  T. 
Lewis,  Life  of  lj>rd  Falkland. 

The  following  are  the  Articles  of  Impeachmeni. 
under  which  StralTord  was  tried  and  condemned : 
"Articles  ci'  the  Commons,  assembk'd  in  Parlia- 
ment, against  Thomas  Earl  of  Strafford,  in  Main- 
tenance of  their  Accusation,  whereby  he  stands 
charged  with  High  Treason.  I.  That  lie  the  said 
Thomas  earl  of  StralTord  iiidh  traiterously  en- 
deavoured to  subvert  the  fundamental  laws  and 
government  of  the  realms  of  England  and  Ire- 
land, and,  instead  thereof,  to  imroduco  an  arbi- 
trary and  tyrannical  g  )verumeut,  against  law, 
which  he  hath  declared  by  traitero\is  words, 
counsels,  and  actions,  and  by  giving  Ids  majesty 
advice,  by  force  of  arms,  to  compel  his  loyal 
subjects  to  submit  thereunto.  II.  That  he  hath 
traiterously  assumed  to  himself  regal  jjowerover 
the  lives,  liberties  of  persons,  lands,  and  goods  of 
his  majesty's  subjects,  in  England  and  Ireland, 
and  liath  exercised  the  same  tyrannically,  to  the 
subver.'^ion  and  undoing  of  many,  both  peers  and 
otlicrs,  of  his  majesty's  liege  people.  III.  The 
better  to  inrich,  and  enable  himself  to  go  through 
with  his  traiterous  designs,  lie  hath  detaincni  a 
j^reat  part  of  his  majesty's  revenue,  without  giv- 
ing any  legal  accounts ;  and  hath  taken  great  sums 
of  money  out  of  the  exchequer,  converting  them 
to  his  own  use,  when  his  majesty  was  nece  itated 
for  his  own  urgent  occasions,  and  his  army  had 
been  a  long  time  unpaid.  IV.  That  he  hath 
traiterously  abused  the  power  and  authority  of 
his  government,  to  the  increasing,  countenancing, 
and  encouraging  of  Papists,  that  so  lie  might 
settle  a  mutual  dependence  and  contidence  be- 
twixt himself  and  that  party,  and  by  their  help 
prosecute  and  ucconiplish  liis  malicious  and 
tyrannical  designs.  ^^.  "^liat  he  hath  maliciously 
endeavoured  to  sti  u,  enmity  and  liostility  be- 
tween his  majesty's  subjects  of  r.ngland  and 
those  of  Scotland.  VI.  That  lie  hatli  traiterously 
broken  the  great  trust  reposed  in  him  by  his 
majesty,  of  lieutenant  general  of  his  Army,  by 
wilfully  betraying  divers  of  his  majesty's  subjects 
to  death,  his  majesty's  Army  to  a  dishonourable 
defeat  by  the  Scots  at  Ncwborne,  and  the  town  of 
Newcastle  into  their  hands,  to  the  end  that,  by 
effusion  of  blood,  by  dishonour,  by  so  great  a  loss 
as  of  Newcastle,  his  majesty's  realm  of  England 
might  be  engaged  in  a  national  and  irreconcil- 
able quarrel  with  the  Scots.  VII.  That,  to  pre- 
serve himself  from  being  questioned  for  these 


and  other  his  traiterous  courses,  he  laboured  to 
subvert  the  right  of  iiarlianunts,  and  the  aiu'lent 
course  of  parliamentary  proceedings,  and,  by 
false  i\nA  malicious  slanders,  to  incciise  his  niaj. 
against  parliaments. — Hy  which  words,  coun.sels, 
and  actions,  he  hath  traiterously,  and  contrary  to 
his  allegiance,  laboured  to  alienate  the  hearts  of 
the  king's  li<'ge  people  from  his  maj.  to  seta 
division  between  thi'm,  and  to  ruin  and  destroy 
his  majesty's  kingdoms,  for  which  they  do  im- 
peach him  of  lI'Lrli  Treason  against  our  sov- 
ereign lord  the  king,  his  crown  and  dignity. 
And  he  the  said  earl  of  StralTord  was  lord  deputy 
of  Ireland,  or  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and 
lieut.  general  of  the  Army  there,  under  his 
majesty,  and  a  sworn  privy  counsellor  to  his 
maj.  lor  his  kingdoms  both  of  England  anil  Ire- 
land, and  lord  president  of  the  North,  during  the 
time  that  all  and  every  of  the  crimes  and  offences 
before  sel,  forth  were  done  and  committed;  and 
he  t'lie  said  errl  was  lieut.  general  of  his  majesty's 
Army  in  the  North  parts  of  England,  during  the 
time  that  t)  .>  crimes  and  offences  in  the  5th 
and  6th  i^il'.oh.s  set  forth  were  done  and  com- 
mitted. —  And  the  said  commons,  by  protes- 
tation, si'ving  to  themselves  the  liberty  of 
exhibit'!. g  at  any  time  hereafter  any  otlier 
Accusation  or  Impeachment  against  the  said 
earl,  and  also  of  replying  to  the  Answer  that 
he  the  said  carl  shall  make  unto  the  said 
Articles,  or  to  any  of  them,  and  of  ollering  proof 
also  of  the  premises,  or  any  of  iliem,  or  of  any 
other  Accusation  or  Impeachment  that  shall  be 
by  them  exhibited,  as  the  case  shall,  according 
to  the  course  of  parliaments,  require;  and  do 
pray  that  the  sai(i  earl  may  lie  put  to  answer  to 
all  and  every  the  premises;  and  that  siu  h  pro- 
ceedings, examination,  trial,  and  judgment,  may 
be  upon  every  of  them  had  and  used,  as  is  agree- 
able to  law  and  justice." — Cohbett's  Parliament- 
ary Uist.  of  Entjland,  v.  3,  pp.  737-739. 

A.  D.  1641  (March— May).— The  Root  and 
Branch  Bill. — "  ;V  bill  was  brought  in  [March, 
Kill],  known  as  the  Restraining  Hill,  to  deprive 
Bishops  of  their  rights  of  voting  in  tlic  House  of 
Lords.  The  opposition  it  encountered  in  that 
House  inducccl  tlie  Commons  to  follo-.v  it  up 
[May  27]  with  a  more  vehement  measure,  '  for 
the  utter  abolition  of  Archbishops,  Eisaops, 
Deans,  Archdeacons,  Prebendaries  and  Canons,' 
a  measure  known  by  the  title  of  the  Root  and 
Branch  Bill.  By  the  skill  of  the  royal  partisans, 
tlr'.s  bill  was  long  delayed  in  Committee." — J.  F. 
Bright,  Hist,  of  Fnf/.,  period  2  (v.  2),  p.  650. 

Also  in:  D.  Masson,  Life  of  John  Milton,  v.  2, 
bk.  2,  fh.  3. 

A.  D.  164T  (Cctober). — Roundheads  and 
Cavaliers. — The  birth  of  English  parties. — 
"After  tell  months  of  assiduous  toil,  the  Houses, 
in  September,  1041,  adjourned  for  a  short  vaca- 
tion and  the  king  visited  Scotland.  He  with 
dilliculty  pacified  that  kingdom,  by  consenting 
not  only  to  relini(uish  his  plans  of  ecclesiastical 
reform,  but  even  to  pass,  with  a  very  bad  grace, 
an  act  declaring  that  ejiiscopacy  waa  contrary  to 
'he  word  of  God.  The  recess  of  the  English 
Parliament  lasted  six  weeks.  The  day  on  which 
the  houses  met  again  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able epochs  in  our  history.  Frcm  that  day  dates 
the  corporate  existence  of  the  twi/ great  parties 
which  have  ever  since  alternately  governed  the 
country.  .  .  .  During  the  lirst  mouths  of  the 
Long  Parliament,   the  indignation  excited    by 
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mnny  ycnrs  of  liiwlcss  ."Tcssion  wf  so  strong 
ii?iil  (,'("iur.il  lliat  the  Muus.  " '  •'.iiiin  aa  acted  as 
oiii'  iiiiiii.  Aliiisc  after  aluisc  (ii^..:>;iv  "red  witli- 
out  !i  Htruirtrle.  If  ii  small  iiiini^rity  of  the  rei)re- 
Hfiitativelicidv  wished  to  retain  lh(!  Star  Chamher 
and  llie  lli:.^ii  Comiiiissidii,  lliat  iiiiiiority,  over- 
awed by  tiie  eiiliiiisiasm  and  by  the  niiiiierieal 
miperiority  of  the  reformers,  ccuiteiited  itself  with 
secretly  re;rrettin>;  institutions  wliieli  could  not, 
witli  any  hope  of  success,  be  openly  defended. 
At  a  later  perioil  tlie  Uoyalists  found  it  con- 
venient to  antedal(!  tlie  separation  between  them- 
selves and  their  opponi'nis,  and  to  altriiiute  the 
Act  wlii<'h  restrained  I  lie  kinj,'  from  dissolvinj^ 
or  proro.ijuiiii,'  the  i'arliameiit,  the  Triennial  Act, 
the  impeachment  of  the  ministers,  and  the  at- 
tainder of  Stratford,  to  the  faction  wliieli  after- 
wards made  war  on  the  kinjr.  lUit  no  artilice 
could  lie  more  disinirenuous.  Every  one  of  those 
slronjf  measures  was  actively  promoted  by  tin; 
men  who  were  afterwards  foremost  among  the 
Cavaliers.  No  repul)lican  spoke  of  the  long  nus- 
government  of  Charles  more  severely  than  Cole- 
pepper,  'riie  most  remarkable  speech  in  favour 
of  the  Trieimial  Hill  was  made  by  Digby.  The 
impeachment  of  the  Lord  Keeper  was  moved  by 
Falkland.  The  demand  that  the  Lord  Lieuten- 
ant should  be  kejit  close  jirisoner  was  made  at 
the  bar  of  the  Lords  by  Hyde.  Not  till  the  law 
attainting  StralTord  was  jiropo.sed  did  the  signs  of 
serious  (lisunioii  become  visible.  Even  against 
that  law,  a  law  which  nothing  but  extreme  ne- 
cessity could  justify,  onl}'  about  si.xty  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  voted.  It  is  certain 
that  Hyd(!  was  not  in  the  minority,  and  that 
Falkland  not  oidy  voted  with  the  niajority,  but 
spoke  strongly  for  the  bill.  Even  the  few  who 
entertained  a  scruple  about  inllieting  death  by  a 
retrospective  enactment  thought  it  necessary  to 
express  the  utmost  abhorrence  of  Stratford's 
character  and  administration.  But  under  this 
ujiparent  concord  a  great  schism  was  latent;  and 
when,  in  Octolter  1041,  the  Parliament  reas- 
sembled after  a  short  recess,  two  hostile  jiartie.s, 
essentially  tiic  same  with  those  v.liich,  under  dif- 
ferent names,  have  ever  since  contended,  and 
are  still  contending,  for  the  direction  oi  public 
atfairs,  appeared  confronting  each  other.  Dur- 
ing some  years  tlity  were  designated  as  Cavaliers 
and  Uoundheads.  They  were  subsequently  called 
Tories  and  Whigs;  nor  does  it  seem  that  these 
upt'cUations  are  likely  soon  to  become  ol)solete." 
— L>)rd  Macaulay,  Jlist.  of  Eiifjlaud,  ch.  1.  —  It 
was  not  until  sonuj  months  later,  however,  that 
the  nam*!  of  Roundheads  was  applied  to  the  de- 
fenders of  pojMiiar  rights  by  their  roi'alist  ud- 
versari"«.     Bee  i'ouNDiiK.vus. 

A.  D.  i6ai  (No  rember).— The  Grand  Remon- 
strance—Larly  i'l  November,  Kill,  tlie  king 
being  in  Scollaid,  and  news  of  the  insurrection 
in  Ireland  having  just  reached  London,  the  party 
of  I'ym,  ilamjuw  n,  and  Cromwell  "  resolved  on 
a  great  pitched  battle  between  them  and  the  op- 

Cosition,  which  should  try  their  relative  strengths 
efore  the  king's  return;  and  they  chose  to  light 
this  battle  over  u  viist  document,  which  they  en- 
titled '  A  Declaration  and  Remonstrance  of  the 
Stat^'of  the  Kingdom.'  but  which  has  come  to  be 
known  since  as  The  Grand  Remonstrance.  .  .  . 
The  notion  of  a  great  general  document  which, 
under  the  name  of  'A  Remonstrance,'  should  pre- 
sent to  the  king  in  one  view  a  survey  of  the  jirin- 
cipal  evils  that  had  crept  into  the  kingdom  in  his 


own  and  preceding  reigns,  with  a  detection  of 
their  causes,  and  a  sjiecilicatiou  of  the  remedies, 
had  mon;  than  once  been  liefore  the  Commons. 
It  had  been  lirst  mooted  by  Lord  Digby  while 
tlie  IVrliament  was  not  a  week  old.  Again  and 
again  .set  asid(!  for  mon;  immediate  work,  it  had 
recurred  to  the  leaders  of  the  ^lovement  party, 
just  before  the  king's  departure  for  Scotland,  as 
likely  to  alTonl  the  broad  battle-ground  with  the 
opposition  then  becoming dcoirable.  '  A  Remon- 
strance to  be  made,  how  we  found  the  Kingdom 
and  the  Church,  and  how  the  state  of  it  now 
stands,'  such  was  the  description  of  the  then  in- 
tended document  (Aug.  7).  The  document  had 
doubtless  been  in  rehearsal  through  the  Recess, 
for  on  the  Hth  of  November  the  rough  draft  of  it 
was  pVesented  to  the  House  and  read  at  the  clerk's 
table.  When  we  say  that  the  docum-jnt  in  its 
final  form  occupies  thirteen  folio  pages  of  rather 
close  print  in  Rushworth,  and  con.sists  of  a  pre- 
amble followed  by  200  articles  ov  paragrai  lis  duly 
numbered,  one  can  conceive  what  a  task  tlie  read- 
ing of  even  the  lirst  draft  of  it  ruist  have  been, 
and  through  what  a  storm  of  successive  debates 
over  jiroposeil  amendments  and  additions  it 
reached  completeness.  There  had  been  no  such 
debates  vet  in  the  Parliament." — D.  Masson,  Life 
of  John  Milton,  v.  2,  hk.  2,  ch.  6.—"  It  [The  Grand 
Remonstrance]  embodies  the  case  of  the  Parlia- 
ment against  the  ^linisters  of  the  king.  It  is  the 
most  authentic  statement  ever  put  forth  of  the 
wrongs  endured  bj'  all  classes  of  tlio  English 
jieople,  during  the  first  fifteen  j'ears  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  I. ;  and,  for  that  reason,  the  most  com- 
jilele  justification  upon  record  of  the  Great  Re- 
bellion." The  debates  on  The  Grand  Remon- 
strance were  begun  Nov.  9  and  ended  Nov.  23, 
when  the  vote  was  taken:  Ayes,  159. — Noes,  148. 
-^So  evenly  were  the  parties  in  the  great  strug- 
gle then,  divided. — J.  Forster,  lliat.  and  Biog. 
Kfxni/n,  r.  1  .•  Dehttes  on  the  Grand  Remonntrance. 
—The  following  is  the  text  of  "The  Grand  Re- 
moustmncc, "  with  that  of  the  Petition  preceding 
it:  "  Most  Gracious  Sovereign:  Your  Majesty's 
most  humble  and  faithful  subjects  the  Commons 
in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  do  with 
much  thankfulness  and  joy  acknowledge  the 
great  mercy  and  favour  of  God,  in  giving  your 
Majesty  a  safe  and  peaceable  return  out  of  Scot- 
land into  j'our  kingdom  of  England,  where  the 
l)ressing  dangers  and  distempers  of  the  State 
have  caused  us  w'.th  much  eaniestnesa  to  desire 
the  comfort  of  3'our  gracious  presence  and  like- 
wise the  unity  and  juuMce  of  your  royal  authority, 
to  give  more  life  and  power  to  the  dutiful  and 
loyal  counsels  and  endeavours  of  your  Parliament, 
ior  the  prevention  of  that  eminent  ruin  and  de- 
struction wherein  your  kingdoms  of  England  and 
Scotland  are  threatened.  The  duty  which  we 
owe  to  your  Majesty  and  our  country,  cani.at  but 
make  us  very  sensible  and  apprehensive,  that  the 
multiplicity,  sharpness  and  malignity  of  those 
evils  imder  which  we  have  now  many  years  suf- 
fered, are  fomented  and  cherished  by  a  corrupt 
and  ill-affected  party,  who  amongst  other  their 
mi.schievous  devices  for  the  alteration  of  religion 
and  government,  have  bought  by  many  false 
scandals  and  imputations,  cunningly  insinuated 
and  dispersed  amongst  the  people,  to  blemish  and 
disgrace  our  proceedings  in  this  Parliament,  and 
to  get  themselves  a  party  and  faction  amongst 
your  subjects,  for  the  better  strengthening  them- 
selves in  their  wicked  courses,  and  hindering 
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those  provisions  niul  rorrKMlics  wliirli  might,  by 
the  wisdom  of  your  JInjesty  and  roiinscl  of  yoiiV 
Paiiiamciit.  he  op])os(Ml' against  tlicm.  For 'pre- 
venting wlicrcof,  and  tlie  hetter  information  of 
your  Majesty,  your  Peers  and  all  other  yimr  loyal 
subjects,  we  liave  been  necessitated  to  niake  a  dec- 
laration of  the  stale  of  the  kingdom,  both  before 
and  since  tln'  assembly  of  this  Parliament,  unto 
this  time,  which  we  do  humbly  pro.sent  to  your 
Majesty,  without  the  least  intention  to  lay'any 
blemish  upon  yo\.i  royal  per.son,  but  only  to  rep'- 
rcsent  liow  yo\ir  royal  authoritj'  and  trust  have 
been  abused,  to  the  great  prejudice,'  and  danger 
of  your  Majesty,  and  of  all  your  good  subjects. 
And  because  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  those 
malignant  parties,  whose  proceedings  evidently 
ap]K'i'r  to  be  mainly  for  tlie  advantage  and  in- 
crease of  Pojiery,  is  compo.sed,  set  up.and  acted 
by  the  subtile  practice  of  the  Jesuits  and  other 
engineers  and  factors  for  Home,  and  to  the  great 
danger  of  this  kingdom,  and  most  grievous  atllic- 
tion  of  your  loyal  subjects,  have  so  far  jirevailcd 
as  to  corrujit  divers  of  your  Bishops  and  others  in 
prime  places  of  the  Church,  and  also  to  bring 
divers  of  these  instruments  to  be  of  your  Privy 
Council,  and  other  employments  of  trust  anil 
nearness  about  your  ]\Iajesty,  the  Prince,  and  the 
rest  of  your  royal  children. '  And  by  this  means 
have  had  such  an  operation  in  your  counsel  and 
the  most  important  affairs  and  proceedings  of 
your  government,  that  a  most  dahgerous  division 
and  chargeable  preparation  for  war  betwi.xt  your 
kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland,  the  increase 
of  jealousies  betwi.xt  your  Majesty  and  your 
mo.st  obedient  subjects,  the  violent  distraction 
and  interruption  of  this  Parliament,  the  insurrec- 
tion of  the  Papists  in  your  kingdom  of  Ireland, 
and  !)loody  massacre  of  your  people,  have  been 
not  only  endeavoured  and  attempted,  but  in  a 
great  measure  compassed  and  eirccled.  For  pre- 
venting the  final  accomplishment  whereof,  your 
poor  subjects  are  enforced  to  engage  their  per- 
sons and  estates  to  the  maintaining  of  a  very  ex- 
pensive and  dangerous  war,  notwithstanding  they 
have  already  since  the  beginning  of  this  Parlia- 
ment undergone  the  charge  of  £150,000  sterling, 
or  thereabouts,  for  the  necessary  support  and 
supply  of  yourJIajcsty  in  these  present  and  peril- 
ous designs.  And  because  all  our  mo.st  faithful 
endeavours  and  engagements  will  be  ineffectual 
for  the  peace,  safety  and  preservation  of  yoin* 
Majesty  and  your  people,  if  some  present,  real 
ami  eil'ectual  course  be  not  taken  for  supv-'ressing 
this  wicked  and  malignant  party:  —  We,  your 
most  humble  and  obedient  subjects,  do  with  all 
faithfulness  and  humility  beseech  your  ^Majesty, 

—  1.  That  you  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  con- 
cur with  the  humble  desires  oi  your  people  in  a 
parliamentary  waj',  for  the  preserving  the  peace 
and  safety  oif  the  kingdom  from  the  malicious 
designs  of  the  Popish  party : —  For  depriving  the 
Bishops  of  their  votes  in  Parliament,  and  abridg- 
ing their  immoderate  power  usurped  over  the 
Clergy,  and  other  your  good  subjects,  which  they 
have  perniciously  abused  to  the  hazard  of  re- 
ligion, and  great  prejudice  and  oppression  of  the 
laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  just  liberty  of  your 
people: — For  the  taking  away  such  oppressions 
m  religion.  Church  government  and  discipline, 
as  have  been  brought  in  and  fomented  by  them : 

—  For  uniting  all  such  your  loyal  subjects  to- 
gether as  join  in  the  same  fundamental  truths 
against  the  Papists,  by  removing  some  oppres- 


sions and  unnecessary  ceremonies  by  which  divers 
weak  consciences  hjivc  been  scrupled,  and  seem 
to  be  divided  from  the  rest,  and  for  the  due  exe 
culicm  of  those  good  laws  which  have  been  made 
for  securing  the  liberty  of  your  subjects.  2. 
That  your>Majcsty  will  likewise  be  pleased  t(»  re- 
move from  your' council  all  such  as  persist  to 
favour  and  promote  any  of  those  pres-sures  and 
corruptions  wh(!rcwith  your  people  have  been 
grieved,  and  that  for  the  future  your  Majesty 
will  vouchsafe  to  cmi>loy  such  persons  in  your 
great  and  pul)lic  affairs,  and  to  take  such  to  be 
near  you  in  places  of  trust,  as  your  I'arliament 
maj'  have  cau.se  to  confide  in;  that  in  your 
princely  goodness  to  your  people  vou  will  reject 
and  refuse  all  mediation  .  nd  solic'tation  to  the 
contrary,  how  powerfid  and  .car  soevc-r.  3. 
That  you  will  be  ])leascd  to  f.  rbear  to  alienate; 
any  of  the  forfeited  an<l  esche;  u-.'  lands  in  Ire- 
lai'id  which  shall  accrue  to  your  Crown  l)y  reason 
of  this  rebellion,  that  out  of  them  the  Crown  may 
be  the  better  supported,  and  some  satisfaction 
made  to  j-our  subjects  of  tliis  kingdom  for  the 
great  exin-nses  they  are  like  to  luidergo  [inl  this 
war.  Which  humble  (iesires  of  ours  being  gra- 
ciously fulfilled  by  your  Majesty,  we  will,  by  the 
blessing  and  favour  of  God,  most  cheerfully  un- 
dergo the  hazard  and  expenses  of  this  war,  and 
apply  ourselves  to  such  other  courses  and  coim- 
sels  as  may  supjiort  jour  real  estate  with  honour 
and  i)lenty  at  home,  with  power  and  reputation 
abroad,  and  by  t)ur  loyal  afTections,  obedience 
and  service,  lay  a  sure  and  lasting  foimdation  of 
the  greatness  and  j)r()sj)erity  of  your  ^lajesty, 
and  your  royal  prosperity  in  future  times. 

Tlie  Commons  in  this  present  Parliament  as- 
sembled, having  with  much  earnestness  and  faith- 
fulness of  affection  and  zeal  to  the  public  good 
of  this  kingdom,  and  His  I\rajesty's  honour  and 
service  for  the  space  of  twelve  months,  wrestled 
with  great  dangers  and  fears,  the  pressing  mi.series 
and  calamities"  the  various  distempers  and  dis- 
orders which  had  not  only  assaulted,  but  even 
overwhelmed  and  extinguished  the  liberty,  jjeace 
and  prosperity  of  this  kingdom,  the  comfort  and 
hopes  of  all  liis  Majesty's  good  subjects,  and  ex- 
ceedingly weakened  and  undermined  the  founda- 
tion and  strength  of  his  own  royal  throne,  do  yet 
find  an  abounding  malignity  and  opposition  in 
those  parties  and  factions  who  have  been  the 
cause  of  tiiose  evils,  and  do  still  labour  to  cast 
aspersions  upon  that  which  hath  been  done,  and 
to  raise  many  difliculties  for  the  hindrance  of  that 
which  lemains  yet  undone,  and  to  foment  jealous- 
ies between  the  King  and  I'arliam -ut,  that  so  they 
may  deprive  him  and  his  people  of  the  fruit  of 
his' own  gracious  iutcntions,  and  their  humble 
desires  of  prccuiing  the  public  peace,  safety  and 
happiness  of  Miis  realm.  For  the  preventing  of 
those  miserable  effects  which  such  malicious  en- 
deavours may  jnoduce,  we  have  thought  good  to 
declare  the  root  and  the  growth  of  these  mis- 
chievous designs:  the  maturity  and  ripeness  to 
which  the)'  have  attained  before  the  beginning 
of  the  Parliament:  the  cfTectual  means  which 
have  been  used  for  the  extirpation  of  those  dan- 
gerous evils,  am!  the  progress  which  hath  therein 
been  made  bj'  His  IMajesty's  goodness  and  the 
wi.sdom  of  the  Parliament:  the  ways  of  obstruc- 
tion and  opposition  by  which  that  progress  liath 
been  interruiited:  the  courses  to  be  taken  for  the 
removing  tliost;  obstacles,  and  for  the  accomplish- 
ing of  our  most  dutiful  and  faithful  inbi-ntions 
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and  rntlravours  of  restorinij  nnd  establishing  the 
aiici.nt    ImiKnir,  >;rcatncs.s  and  scnirify  of   tliis 
Crown  and  nation.     Tlic  nnit  of  all  tliis  niisdiicf 
we  lind  to  Ix-  a  nialifrnant  and  jKTnicious  flcsiftn 
of  rtuhvirtiui,'  tlic  fiindanit'ntal  laws  and  jirin- 
ciplcs  of  ;;i>v<rnni(iit,  upon  whicii  tlio  religion 
and  jiistircof  tills  kingdom  arc  firmly  established. 
Till  actors  and  promoters  hereof  have  b(...i;     1. 
The  .Iesuit<(l  I'aiusts.  who  hate  the  law.s,  iir-  ci.c 
obstacles  of  that  change  and  subversion  ol'  re- 
ligion which   they  so   much    long   for.     2.   The 
I'.isliops,  and  the  corrupt  part  of  the  Clergy,  who 
cherish  formality  and  sujM'rstition  as  the  natural 
elTccis  and  ni<»re  jirobablc  supports  of  their  own 
ecclesiastical  tyranny  and  usurpjition.     3.   Such 
Councillors  and  Courtiers  as  for  ]uivateen(ls  have 
engii.ged   themselves  to  further  the   interests  of 
some  foreign  i)rinccsor  statt's  to  the  prejudice  of 
Mis  ^lajesty  anrl  till'  St:ile  at  home.     The  enm- 
moii  inincililcs  by  which  they  mo\dded  and  gov- 
•■rneil  all   their  ]>arlicular  counsels  and  actinns 
were  these:     First,  to  maintain  continual  dilTer- 
enc(s  and  discontents  between  the  King  and  the 
jH-ojiIe,  »i]ion  (|uestions of  prerogative  and  liberty, 
that  so  they  might  have  the  advantage  of  siding 
with  him,  and  under  the  notionsof  men  addicted 
to  his  service,  gain  to  themselves  and  their  parties 
the  placesof  greatest  trust  and  power  in  the  king- 
dom.    A  second,   to  suppress  the   purity  and 
power  of  religion,  ami  such  jiersons  as  were  best 
a?Tecteil  to  it,  as  being  contrarj' to  their  own  ends, 
nnd  the  greatest  impediment  to  that  change  which 
they  thought  to  introduce.     A  third,  to  conjoin 
those  parties»f  the  kingdom  which  were  most 
proiiitious  to  their  own  ends,  and  to  divide  those 
who  were  most  opi)osite,  which  consisted  in  many 
particular  observations.  To  cherish  the  Arminian 
part  in  those  points  wherein  they  agree  with  the 
Papists,  to  multiply  and  enlarge  the  difference 
between  the  common  I'rotestants  and  those  whom 
they  call  Puritans,  to  introduce  and  countenance 
such  opinions  aiul  ceremonies  as  are  fittest  for 
acconnnodation  with   Popery,    to  increase  and 
maintain  ignorance,  looseness  and  profanencss  in 
the  people;  that  of  those  three  parties,  Papists, 
Arminians  and  Libertines,  they  might  compose  a 
ho<ly  fit  to  act  such  counsels  and  resolutions  as 
wen^  most  conducible  to  their  own  ends.     A 
fourth,  to  disalTect  the  King  to  Parliaments  by 
slander  and  false  imputations,  nnd  by  putting 
him  upon  other  ways  of  supply,  which  in  show 
and  a|)pearance  w^re  fuller  of  advantage  than 
the  ordinary  course  of  subsidies,  though  in  truth 
tl.cy  brought  more  loss  than  gain  both  to  th'; 
King  and  r-eople,  and  have  caused  the  great  dis- 
tractions under  which  we  both  suffer     As  in  all 
compounded  bodies  the  operations  are  qualified 
according  to  the  predominant  element,  so  in  this 
mi.yd  party,  the  Jesuited  counsels,  being  most 
active  and  prevailing,  may  easily  be  discovered 
to  have  had  the  greatest  sway  in  all  their  deter- 
minatii)ns,  and  if  they  be  not  prevented,  are 
likely  to  devour  the  rest,  or  to  turn  them  into 
their  own  nature.      In  the  beginning  of    His 
Majesty's  reign  the  party  began  to  revive  and 
nourish  again,  having  been  somewhat  damped 
by  the  breach  with  Spain  in  the  last  vearof  King 
James,   nnd    by   His  Majesty's   marriage   with 
Prance ;  the  intc  rests  and  counsels  of  that  State 
being  not  so  contrary  to  the  good  of  religion  and 
the  prosperity  of  this  kingdom  as  those  of  Spain ; 
and  the  Papists  of  England,  having  been  ever 
more  addicted  to  Spain  than  France,  yet  they 


still  retained  a  purpose  nnd  resolution  to  weaken 
the  Protestant  parties  in  all  parts,  and  even  in 
Franc-',  whereby  to  make  way  for  the  change  of 
religion  which  they  intended  at  home. 

1.  The  first  effect  and  evidence  of  their  re- 
covery and  strength  was  the  di.s.solution  of  the 
Parliament  at  Oxford,  after  there  had  been  given 
two  subsidies  to  His  Majesty,  and  before  they 
received  relief  in  any  one  grievance  many  other 
more  miserable  effects  followed. 

2.  The  loss  of  the  Rochel  fleet,  by  the  help  of 
our  shipping,  set  forth  and  delivered  over  to  the 
French  in  oi)position  to  the  advice  of  Parliament, 
which  left  that  town  without  defence  by  sea,  and 
made  way,  not  only  to  the  loss  of  that  important 
place,  but  likjwi.se  to  the  loss  of  all  the  strength 
and  security  of  the  Protestnut  religion  in  Franco. 

3.  The  diverting  of  His  ^Majesty's  course  of 
wars  from  the  West  Indies,  which  was  the  most 
facile  and  hopeful  way  for  this  kingdom  to  pre- 
vail against  the  Spaniard,  to  an  expenseful  and 
successless  attemiit  upon  Cadiz,  which  was  so 
ordered  as  if  it  had  rather  been  intended  to  make 
us  weary  of  war  than  to  prosper  in  it. 

4.  The  precipitate  breach  with  France,  by  tak- 
ing their  ships  to  a  great  value  without  nniking 
recompense  to  the  English,  whose  goods  were 
thereupon  imbarred  and  confiscated  in  that  king- 
dom. 

5.  The  peace  with  Spain  without  consent  of 
Parliament,  contniry  to  the  promise  of  King  James 
to  both  Houses,  wherebj'^  the  Palatine's  cau.se 
was  deserted  and  left  to  chargeable  and  hopeless 
treaties,  which  for  the  most  part  were  managed 
by  those  who  might  justly  be  suspected  to  be  no 
friends  to  that  cause. 

6.  The  charging  of  the  kingdom  with  billeted 
soldiers  in  all  parts  of  it,  and  the  concomitant 
design  of  German  horse,  that  the  land  might 
either  submit  with  fear  or  be  enforced  with  rigour 
to  such  arbitrary  contributions  as  should  be  re- 
cjuired  of  them. 

7.  The  dissolving  of  the  Parliament  in  the 
second  year  of  His  i\Iajesty's  reign,  after  a  declara- 
tion of  their  intent  to  gnlnt  five  subsidies. 

8.  The  exacting  of  the  like  proportion  of  five 
subsidies,  after  the  Parliament  dissolved,  by  com- 
mission of  loan,  and  divers  gentlemen  and  others 
imprisoned  for  not  yielding  to  pay  that  loan, 
whereby  many  of  them  contracted  such  sicknesses 
as  cost  them  their  lives. 

9.  Great  sums  of  money  required  and  raised 
by  privy  seals. 

10.  An  imjust  and  pernicious  attempt  to  ex- 
tort great  payments  from  the  subject  by  way  of 
excise,  and  a  commission  issued  under  the  seal  to 
that  purpose. 

11.  The  Petition  of  Right,  which  was  granted 
in  full  Parliament,  blasted,  with  an  illegal  dec- 
larati(m  to  make  it  destructive  to  itself,  to  the 
power  of  Parliament,  to  the  liberty  of  the  subject, 
and  to  that  purpose  printed  with  it,  and  the 
Petition  made  of  no  use  but  to  show  the  bold 
iinC  presumptuous  injustice  of  such  ministers  as 
durst  break  the  laws  and  suppress  the  liberties 
of  the  kingdom,  after  they  had  been  so  solemnly 
and  evidently  declared. 

12.  Another  Parliament  dissolved  4  Cc\T.,  the 
privilege  of  Parliament  broken,  by  imprisoning 
divers  members  of  the  House,  detaining  them 
close  prisoners  for  many  months  together,  with- 
out the  liberty  of  using  books,  pen,  ink  or  paper; 
denying  them  all  the  comforts  of  life,  all  means 
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of  preservation  of  health,  not  permiMing  their 
wives  to  come  unto  them  even  in  the  tmic  of 
their  sickness. 

13.  And  for  the  completing  of  that  cruelty, 
after  years  spent  in  such  miserable  durance,  de- 
priving them  of  the  necessary  means  of  spiritual 
consolation,  not  sulTerii.g  tliem  to  go  abroad  to 
enjoy  God's  ordinances  in  God's  House,  or  God's 
ministers  to  come  to  them  to  minister  fomfort  to 
them  in  their  private  chambers. 

14.  And  to  keep  them  still  in  ♦iiis  oppressed 
condition,  not  admitting  them  to  be  bailed  accord- 
ing to  law,  yet  ve.xing  them  with  hiformations 
in  inferior  courts,  sentencing  and  tining  some  of 
them  for  matters  done  in  Parliament;  and  ex- 
torting the  payments  of  those  lines  from  them, 
enforcing  others  to  put  in  se<;urity  of  good  be- 
haviour before  they  coul<l  be  released. 

15.  The  imprisonment  of  the  rest,  which  re- 
fused to  be  bound,  still  continued,  wliich  might 
have  been  perpetual  if  necessity  had  not  the  last 
year  brought anotiur  Parliament  to  relieve  them, 
of  whom  (me  died  [.Sir  .lolin  Eliot]  by  the  cruelty 
and  harshness  of  his  imprisonment,  which  woidd 
admit  of  no  rela.valion,  notwithstanding  the  im- 
minent danger  of  his  life,  did  sullicientiy  ai)pear 
by  the  declamtiou  of  his  i)liysician.  and  his  re- 
lease, or  at  least  his  refreshment,  was  sought 
by  many  humble  petitions,  and  his  blood  still 
cries  either  for  vengeance  or  repentance  of  those 
Ministers  of  State,  who  have  at  once  obstructed 
the  course  both  of  His  Majesty's  j  ust  ice  and  merc}'. 

16.  Upon  the  dissolution  of  both  thr'se  Parlia- 
ments, untrue  and  scandalous  declarations  were 
published  to  asperse  their  procee<lings,  and  some 
of  their  members  unjustly ;  to  make  them  odious, 
and  colour  the  violence  which  was  used  against 
them ;  proclamations  set  out  to  the  same  purpose ; 
and  to  the  great  dejecting  of  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  forbidding  them  even  to  speak  of  Parlia- 
ments. 

17.  After  the  breach  of  the  Parliament  in  the 
fourth  of  His  Majesty,  injustice,  oppression  and 
violence  broke  in  upon  us  without  any  restraint 
or  moderation,  and  yet  the  first  project  was  the 
great  sums  exacted  through  the  whole  kingdom 
for  default  of  knighthood,  which  seemed  to  have 
some  colour  and  shadow  of  a  law,  yet  if  it  be 
rightly  examined  by  that  obsolete  law  which 
was  pretended  for  it,  it  will  be  found  to  be  against 
all  the  rules  of  justice,  both  in  respect  of  the 
persons  charged,  the  proportion  of  the  lines  de- 
manded, and  the  absurd  and  unreasonable  man- 
ner of  their  proceedings 

i8.  Tonnage  and  Poundage  hath  ueen  received 
without  colour  or  pretence  of  law;  many  other 
heavy  impositions  continued  against  law.  and 
some  so  unreasonable  that  the  sum  of  the  charge 
exceeds  the  value  of  the  goods. 

19,  The  Book  of  liates  lately  enhanced  to  a 
high  proportion,  and  such  merchants  that  would 
not  submit  to  their  illegal  and  unreasonable  pay- 
ments, were  ve.xed  and  oppres-sed  above  measure ; 
and  the  ordinary  course  of  justice,  the  common 
birthright  of  the  subject  of  England,  wholly  ob- 
structed unto  them. 

20.  And  although  all  this  was  taken  upon  pre- 
tence of  guarding  the  seas,  yet  a  new  unheard-of 
tax  of  ship-money  was  (levised,  and  upon  the 
same  pretence,  by  both  which  there  was  charged 
upon  the  subject  near  £700,000  some  years,  and 
yet  the  merchant.^  have  been  left  .'io  naked  to  the 
violence  of  the  Turkish  pirates,  that  many  great 


ships  of  value  and  thousands  of  His  Majesty's 
subjects  have  be>'n  taken  by  them,  and  do  still 
remain  i:i  miserable  slavery. 

21.  The  enlargements  of  forests,  contrary  to 
'Carta  de  Foresta.'  and  the  composition  there- 
upon. 

22.  The  exactions  of  coat  and  conduct  money 
,i.'d  divers  other  militjiry  charges. 

23.  The  taking  away  the  arms  of  trained  l)ands 
of  divers  counties. 

24.  Tile  despemte  design  of  engrossing  all  the 
gunpowder  into  one  liand,  keei)ing  it  in  the  Tower 
of  London,  and  setting  so  high  a  rate  upon  it  that 
the  i>oorer  sort  were  not  able  to  buy  it,  nor  could 
any  have  it  without  licence,  thereby  to  leave  the 
.several  parts  of  the  kingdom  destitute  of  their 
necessjiry  defence,  and  by  selling  .so  dear  that 
which  was  sold  to  make  an  unlawful  advantage 
of  it,  to  the  great  charge  and  detriment  of  the 
subject. 

25.  The  general  destruction  of  the  King's  tim- 
ber, esix'i'ially  that  in  the  Forest  of  Dcane,  sold 
to  Papist.s,  wiiich  was  the  best  store-house  of  this 
kingdom  for  the  maintenance  of  our  shipping. 

26.  The  taking  away  of  men's  right,  vmde"  the 
colour  of  the  King's  title  to  land,  between  high 
and  low  water  marks. 

27.  The  mono]ioliesof  soap,  salt,  wine,  leather, 
sea-coal,  and  in  a  manner  of  all  things  of  most 
common  and  nece.s.sary  use. 

28.  The  restraint  of  the  liberties  of  the  sub- 
jects in  their  habitation,  trades  and  other  in- 
terests. 

29.  Their  vexation  and  oppression  by  pur- 
veyors, clerks  of  the  market  and  saltpetre  men. 

30.  The  sale  of  pretended  nuisances,  as  buihl- 
ing  in  and  about  London. 

31.  Conversion  of  arable  into  pasture,  con- 
tinuance of  pasture,  under  the  name  of  depoi)u- 
lation,  have  driven  many  millions  out  of  the 
subjects'  purses,  without  any  considerable  profit 
to  His  Majesty. 

32.  Large  quantities  of  common  and  several 
groimds  hath  been  taken  from  the  subject  by 
colour  of  the  Statute  of  Improvement,  and  by 
abuse  of  the  Commission  of  Sewers,  without 
tlieir  consent,  and  against  it. 

33.  And  not  only  private  interest,  but  also 
public  faith,  have  been  broken  in  seizing  of  the 
money  and  bullion  in  the  nnnt,  and  the  whole 
kingdom  like  to  be  robbed  at  once  in  that  abom- 
inable project  of  brass  money. 

34.  Great  numbers  of  His  Majesty's  subjects 
for  refusing  those  unlawful  charges,  have  been 
vexed  with  long  and  expensive  suits,  some  fined 
and  censured,  others  committed  to  long  and  hard 
imprioonments  and  confinements,  to  the  loss  of 
health  in  many,  of  life  in  some,  and  others  have 
had  their  houses  broken  up,  their  goods  seized, 
some  have  been  restrained  from  their  lawful 
callings. 

35.  Ships  have  been  interrupted  in  their  voy- 
ages, surprised  at  sea  in  a  hostile  manner  by  pro- 
jectors, as  by  a  conunon  enemy. 

36.  Merchants  prohibited  to  unlade  their  goods 
in  such  ports  as  were  for  their  own  advantage, 
and  forced  to  bring  them  to  those  plac(!s  which 
were  much  for  the  advantage  of  the  monopolisers 
and  projectors. 

37.  The  Court  of  Star  Chamber  hath  abounded 
in  extravagant  censures,  not  onlj'  for  the  maiiUe- 
nance  and  improvement  of  monopolies  and  other 
unlawful  taxes,  but  for  divers  other  causes  where 
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tlnrc  Imth  bocn  iii»  <ilTenc«',  or  very  Hnmll;  wlicrc- 
i)y  llis  .Miijisty'8  Knhji-cls  Imvc  iHcti  upprisscil 
l/y  tfiifvuiis  tiiiVs,  imprisoiiiiu'iits,  Migiimlisiiiiis, 
iiiutilatioiis,  wliippiiif^s,  pillories,  t,M)j;s,  CDiiIiiie- 
im-iitH.  luuiisliiiunts;  iift<r  s«)  rijrid  a  inaiiiiLT  as 
lialli  not  oiilv  (lc|>rivc(l  nun  of  tlic  .s(tciL't/  ')f 
(licir  Irii'iids,  Vxcrciso  <>f  liifir  iirolVssions,  com- 
fort of  l)ool<s,  list- of  |)ap(Tor  iiili,  hill  oviii  vio- 
lated that  near  union  wliicli  God  liatli  i'.stat)iislii(l 
b«'t\\i(n  men  and  tlicir  wives,  l)y  forced  and  con- 
strainc'l  separation,  wliercliy  they  liavc  Iteeu  be- 
reaved of  the  comfort  and  conversation  one  of 
nnotlier  for  manv  years  tojjetlier,  witiiotit  hope 
of  relief,  if  (Jod  hail  not  liy  llisoverrulini,'  i)r()vi- 
<lence  .iriven  Mime  interruption  to  tlie  iirevailinj; 
poweri  !ind  counsel  of  those  who  were  the  authors 
and  promoters  of  .such  i)eremi)tory  and  heady 
courses. 

38.  Judfjes  have  been  put  out  of  their  places 
for  refusiiii;  to  do  against  their  oaths  and  con- 
sciences; otliers  have  been  so  awed  that  they 
durst  not  do  their  duties,  and  the  better  ti>  holil 
a  rod  over  them,  the  <lause  '  Quam  <liu  se  bene 
gesserit'  was  left  out  of  their  jiatent.",  and  a  new 
clause  '  Durante  bene  jilacito '  inserted. 

39.  Lawyers  have  iM'en  checked  forbeinj;  faith- 
ful to  their  clients;  solicitors  and  attorneys  have 
been  threatened,  and  some  punished,  for  follow- 
ing lawful  suits.  And  by  this  means  all  the 
upproiiclu's  to  justice  were  interrupted  and  fore- 
eluded. 

40.  New  oaths  have  been  forced  upon  the 
auliject  against  law. 

41.  New  iiidicatories  erected  without  law. 
The  Council  Table  have  by  their  orders  offered 
to  bind  the  subjects  in  their  freeholds,  estates, 
suiti'.  and  actions. 

42.  The  i)reten(led  Court  of  the  Earl  Marshal 
was  arbitrary  and  illegal  in  its  being  and  proceed- 
ings. 

43.  The  Chancery,  Exchequer  Chamber,  Court 
t)f  Wards,  aud  other  Englisli  Courts,  have  been 
grievous  in  exceeding  their  jurisdiction. 

44.  The  estate  of  nniny  families  weakened,  and 
some  ruined  by  excessive  tines,  exacted  from 
them  for  comjiositions  of  wardships. 

45.  All  leases  of  above  a  hundred  years  made 
to  draw  on  wardshij)  contrary  to  law. 

46.  Undue  i)roccedings  used  in  the  finding  of 
ollices  to  make  the  jury  tind  for  the  King. 

47.  The  Conunon  Law  Courts,  feeling  all  men 
more  inclined  to  seek  justice  there,  where  it  may 
be  fitted  to  their  own  desire;,  are  known  frequently 
to  forsake  the  rules  of  the  Common  Law,  and 
straying  beyond  their  bounds,  under  pretence  of 
cqiiity,  to  do  injustice. 

48.  Titles  of  honour,  judicial  places,  sergeant- 
ships  at  law,  and  other  otiices  have  been  sold  for 
great  sums  of  money,  whereby  the  common 
justice!  of  the  kingdom  hath  been  much  en- 
dangered, not  only  by  opening  a  way  of  employ- 
ment in  places  of  great  trust,  and  advantage  to 
men  of  weak  parts,  but  also  by  giving  occasion 
to  bribery,  extortion,  partiality,  it  seldom  hap- 
pening that  jilaces  ill-gotton  are  well  used. 

49.  Commissions  have  been  granted  for  ex- 
amining the  excess  of  fees,  anil  when  great  exac- 
tions have  been  discovered,  compositions  have 
Ix'en  made  with  delinquents,  not  only  for  the 
time  past,  but  likewise  for  immunity  and  security 
in  olTeuding  for  the  time  to  come,  which  under 
colour  of  remedy  hath  but  confirmed  and  in- 
creased the  grievance  to  the  subject. 


50.  The  usual  course  of  jirickir.g  SherilTs  not 
oltserved,  but  many  times  SherilTs  made-  in  an 
extraordinary  way,  sometimes  as  a  i)unishiucnt 
and  charge  unto"  them;  sometimes  such  were 
pricked  out  as  woid<l  i)e  instruments  to  execute 
whiitsoevcr  they  would  have  to  be  done. 

51.  The  Bishops  and  the  rest  of  tlu;  Clergy  ilid 
triumph  in  the  suspensions,  ex-communications, 
deprivations,  and  degradations  of  divers  painful, 
learned  and  pious  ministers,  in  the  vex.itioi)  and 
grievous  oi)pri'ssion  of  great  numbers  of  His 
Majesty '-i  good  subjects. 

52.  Tl'v  High  Coinuiissiim  grew  to  such  excess 
of  liiifjuM'.ss  and  severity  as  was  not  much  less 
than  the  Romish  Inquisition,  and  yet  in  many 
ca.ses  l>y  tin;  Archbishop  s  jiower  was  made  much 
mori!  heavy,  lieing  assisted  and  strengthened  by 
authority  of  the  Council  Table. 

53.  The  15isho|)s  and  their  (."(uirts  were  as  eager 
in  the  country;  although  their  jurisdiction  could 
not  reach  so  high  in  rigour  and  extremity  of 
l)unishment,  yet  wen?  they  no  less  grievous  in 
respect  of  tlie  generality  and  multiplicity  of 
vexations,  which  lighting  upon  the  meaner  sort 
of  tradesmen  and  artilicers  did  impoverish  many 
thousands. 

54.  And  so  aHlict  and  trouble  others,  that 
great  numbers  to  avoid  their  miseries  departed 
out  of  the  kingdom,  .some  into  New  England  and 
other  jiarts  of  America,  others  into  Holland. 

55.  Where  they  have  transported  their  manu- 
factures of  cloth,  which  is  not  only  a  loss  by 
diminishing  the  i)resent  stock  of  the  kingdom, 
but  a  great  mischief  by  impairing  ami  endanger- 
ing the  loss  of  that  i)articular  trade  of  clothing, 
which  hath  been  a  plentiful  fountain  of  wealth 
and  honour  to  this  nation. 

56.  Those  were  fittest  for  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
ment, and  soonest  obtained  it,  who  were  most 
oHicious  in  jiromoting  superstition,  most  virulent 
in  railing  against  godliness  and  honesty. 

57.  The  most  public  and  solemn  sermons  be- 
fore His  Majesty  were  either  to  advance  i)rerfig- 
ative  above  law,  and  decry  the  property  of  the 
subject,  or  full  of  such  kind  of  invectives. 

58.  Whereby  they  mig.'<t  m»ke  those  odious 
who  sought  to  maintain  tae  religion,  laws  and 
liberties  of  the  kingdom,  and  such  men  were 
sure  to  be  weeded  out  of  the  commission  of  the 
peace,  and  out  of  all  other  employments  of 
power  in  the  govcrnnient  of  the  country. 

59.  ilany  noble  personages  were  councillors 
in  name,  Imt  tie  power  and  authority  remained 
m  a  few  of  such  as  were  most  addicted  to  this 
party,  whose  resolutions  and  determinations  were 
brought  to  the  table  for  coimtenance  and  execu- 
tion, and  not  for  debate  and  deliberation,  and  no 
man  could  olTer  to  oppose  them  without  disgrace 
and  hazard  to  himself. 

60.  Nay,  all  those  that  did  not  wholly  concur 
and  actively  contribute  to  the  furtherance  of 
their  designs,  though  otherwise  persons  of  never 
so  great  honour. and  abilities,  were  so  far  from 
being  employed  in  any  place  of  trust  and  power, 
that  they  were  neglected,  discountenanced,  and 
upon  all  occasions  injured  and  oppressed. 

61.  This  faction  was  grown  to  that  height  and 
cntireness  of  power,  that  now  they  began  to 
think  of  finishing  their  work,  which  consisted  of 
these  throe  parts. 

62.  I.  The  government  must  be  set  free  from 
all  restraint  of  laws  concerning  our  persons  aud 
estates.  
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63.  n.  Tlierc!  must  be  a  conjunction  between 
Papists  nnd  Protcst^ints  in  doctrine,  discipline! 
and  ceremonies;  only  it  must  not  yet  be  called 
I'ojjery. 

64.  in.  The  Puritans,  under  wliicli  name  they 
include  all  tliosc;  that  desire  to  preserve  tlie  laws 
und  lii)erties  of  tlio  kingdom,  and  to  niainUiin 
religion  in  tlie  power  of  it,  must  be  eitlier  rooted 
out  of  the  kingdom  with  force,  or  driven  out 
with  f(!ar. 

65.  For  the  effecting  of  this  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  reduce  Scotland  to  such  Popish 
superstitions  and  innovations  as  might  make  them 
apt  to  join  with  England  in  that  great  change 
wldcli  was  intended. 

66.  Whereupon  new  canons  and  a  new  liturgy 
were  pressed  upon  theni,  and  when  tlH;y  refused 
to  adnnt  of  them,  an  army  was  raised  to  force 
them  to  it,  towards  wliieli  tlie  Clergy  and  the 
Panists  were  very  forward  in  tlieir  contribution, 

67.  The  Scots  likewise  raised  an  army  for  their 
defence. 

68.  And  when  bolli  armies  were  come  together, 
and  ready  for  a  bloody  encounter.  His  Majesty's 
own  gracious  disposit'on,  and  tlie  counsel  of  the 
English  nobility  and  dutiful  submission  of  the 
Scots,  did  so  far  prevnil  against  tlie  evil  counsel 
of  others,  that  a  pacification  was  made,  and  His 
Majesty  returned  witb  peace  and  much  honour 
to  London. 

69.  Tlvo  unexjiected  reconciliation  was  most 
acceptable  to  all  the  kingdom,  except  to  the 
malignant  partj';  whereof  the  Arclibisliop  and 
the  Earl  of  StralTord  be'  g  heads,  tliey  and  tlicir 
faction  begun  to  invcigli  against  tlie  peace,  and 
to  aggravate  the  proceedings  of  the  states,  which 
so  increased  [incensed?]  Ills  ]\Iajesty,  that  lie 
forthwith  prepared  again  for  war. 

70.  And  such  was  their  confidence,  tliat  having 
corrupted  and  distempered  the  whole  frame  and 
government  of  the  kingdom,  they  did  now  liope 
to  corrupt  that  which  was  the  only  means  to  re- 
store all  to  a  right  frame  and  tenii)er  again. 

71.  To  which  end  they  persuaded  Ilisilajesty 
to  call  a  Parliament,  not  to  seek  counsel  and 
advice  of  them,  but  to  draw  coiuitenamc  and 
supply  from  them,  and  to  engage  the  whole  king- 
dom in  their  quarrel. 

72.  And  in  the  meantime  continued  al!  their  un- 

tubi  levies  of  money,  resolving  either  to  make  the 
'arliament  pliant  to  tlieir  will,  and  to  establish 
mischief  by  a  law,  or  else  to  break  it,  and  with 
more  colour  to  go  on  by  violence  to  take  wliat 
they  could  not  obtain  by  consent.  The  ground 
alleged  for  the  justification  of  this  war  was 
this, 

73.  That  the  undutiful  demands  of  the  Parlia- 
ments in  Scotland  was  a  sufficient  reason  for  His 
Majesty  to  take  arms  against  them,  witliout  hear- 
ing the  reason  of  those  demands,  and  thereupon 
a  new  army  was  prepared  against  them,  their 
ships  were  seized  in  all  ))orts  both  of  England 
and  Ireland,  and  at  sea,  their  petitions  rejected, 
their  commissioners  refused  audience. 

74.  Tlie  whole  kingdom  most  miserably  dis- 
tempered with  levies  of  men  and  money,  and 
imprisonments  of  those  who  denied  to  submit  to 
those  levies. 

75.  The  Earl  of  Strafford  passed  into  Ireland, 
caused  the  Parliament  there  to  declare  against 
the  Scots,  to  give  four  subsidies  towards  that 
war,  and  to  engage  themselves,  their  lives  and 
fortuues,   for  the  prosecution  of  it,  and  gave 

58 


directions  for  an  army  of  eight  thouf.  nu  foot 
and  one  tliousand  liorsc  to  be  levied  there,  which 
were  for  tlie  most  part  Papist.s. 

76.  Tlie  Parliament  nwt  up(m  tiu  I'Mh  of  April, 
KUO.  The  Earl  of  Strafford  and  Arciiliisliop  of 
Ciiiiterbury,  witli  tlieir  party,  so  prevailed  with 
ilis  Majesty,  that  tlie  House  of  Commons  was 
l)n'.ssed  to  j'ield  a  siijiply  for  maintenane<'  of  the 
war  with  Scotland,  before  they  had  provided  any 
relief  for  the  great  and  pressing  grievances  of  the 
peojile,  wliicli  l)eing  against  the  fundamental 
privilege  and  iirotceding  of  Parliament,  was  jet 
in  humble  respect  to  His  Majesty,  so  far  admitted 
as  that  they  agreed  to  take  the  matter  of  supply 
into  consideration,  and  two  several  days  it  was 
debated. 

77.  Twelve  subsidies  were  demanded  for  the 
release  of  ship-money  alone,  a  third  dav  was  ap- 
jiointed  for  (.oiiclusion,  when  the  heads  of  that 
jiartv  b«;gun  to  fear  the  people  might  close  with 
tlie  king,  in  falsifying  his  desires  of  money ;  but 
that  withal  they  were  like  to  blast  their  mali- 
cious designs  against  Scotland,  finding  them 
very  much  indisposed  to  give  any  countenance 
to  that  war. 

78.  Thereupon  they  wickedly  advised  the  King 
to  break  olT  the  Parliament  and  to  return  to  the 
ways  of  confusion,  in  which  their  own  evil  in- 
tentions wen!  most  likely  to  prosper  and  succeed. 

79.  After  the  Parliament  ended  the  5tli  of  May, 
1040,  this  party  grew  so  bold  as  to  counsel  the 
King  to  supply  himself  out  of  his  subjects'  estates 
by  his  own  power,  at  his  own  will,  without  their 
consent. 

80.  The  very  next  day  some  members  of  both 
Houses  had  their  studies  and  cabinets,  yea,  their 
pockets  searched :  anotlier  of  them  not  long  after 
was  committed  close  prisoner  for  not  delivering 
some  jietitions  which  he  received  by  authority  of 
that  House. 

81.  And  if  harsher  courses  were  intended  (as 
was  reported)  it  is  very  probable  that  the  sick- 
ness of  the  Earl  of  StralTord,  and  the  tumultu- 
ous rising  in  Southwark  and  about  Lambeth  were 
the  causes  that  such  violent  intentions  were  not 
brought  to  execution. 

82.  A  false  and  scandalous  Declaration  against 
the  House  of  Commons  was  publislied  in  His 
Majesty's  name,  wliich  yet  wrought  little  effect 
with  tlie  people,  but  only  to  manifest  the  impu- 
dence of  those  who  were  authors  of  it. 

83.  A  forced  loan  of  money  was  attempted  in 
the  City  of  London. 

84.  The  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  in  their 
several  wards,  enjoined  to  bring  in  a  list  of  the 
names  of  such  persons  as  they  judged  fit  to  lend, 
and  of  the  sums  they  .should  lend.  And  such 
Aldermen  as  refused  to  do  so  were  committed  to 
prison. 

85.  The  Archbishop  and  the  other  Bishops  and 
Clergy  continued  the  Convocation,  and  by  a  new 
commission  turned  it  into  a  provincial  Synod,  in 
which,  by  an  unheard-of  presumption,  they  made 
canons  that  contain  in  them  many  matcers  con- 
trary to  the  King's  prerogative,  to  the  funda- 
mental laws  and  statutes  of  the  realm,  to  the 
right  of  Parliaments,  to  the  property  and  liberty 
of  tlie  subject,  and  matters  tending  to  sedition 
and  of  dangerous  consequence,  thereby  establish- 
ing their  own  usurpations,  justifying  their  altar- 
worship,  and  those  other  superstitious  innova- 
tions which  they  formerly  introduced  without 
warrant  of  law. 
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86.  They  impoxid  fi  tw-w  onfli  upon  divrrs  of 
HIh  Majcsty'H  siilijccts.  IxMli  «(<l(siasti(al  and 
Inv.  for  ina'iliti'iiaiicc  of  tin  ir  own  lyraiiny,  ami 
laid  a  Kfcal  tax  on  the  (.'lirj:y,  for  supply  of  His 
MajcKly,  and  p'ncrally  tiny  showed  tlirnisclvcs 
viry  a(t(<liunalflo  the' War  wilii  Srotland,  wldcli 
was  liy  Home  of  tli(  in  Mvli  d  '  Helium  Kpiscopale,' 
and  a  prayer  eoin|iose(l  and  enjoined  to  lie  read 
in  all  cliurelieH,  callinjr  the  Se<'itH  rehels,  to  put 
the  two  nations  in  blwMl  und  make  tlieni  irreeon- 
cih-aMe. 

87.  All  those  pretended  ennonH  ami  rr)nHtitii- 
tioim  were  armed  with  the  .neveral  censures  of 
BUHpension,  <'xnimmunieation,  deprivation,  l)y 
wldrh  they  would  have  thrust  out  all  the  gocnl 
ndinsters,  and  most  of  the  well  alfeeted  people 
<>{  the  kin.L'doni,  and  left  an  eas^'  passage  to  their 
own  design  of  reconciliation  with  Home. 

88.  The  Popish  jmrty  enjoyed  such  exemp- 
tions from  penal  laws  as  amounted  to  a  toleration, 
lM'si<le8  nniny  other  encouragements  and  Court 
favours. 

89.  Tliey  littd  11  Secretary  of  State,  Sir  Francis 
Windehanck,  a  powerful  agent  for  gpeeding  all 
their  desires. 

90.  A  I'ope's  Nuncio  residing  here,  to  act  an<l 
gf)Virn  them  according  to  such  intluetices  ;<i  he 
received  from  Rome,  und  to  intercede  for  them 
with  the  most  powerful  concurrence  of  the 
foreign  princes  of  that  religion. 

01.  By  his  authority  the  Papists  of  all  sorts, 
nonility,    gentry,    and  clergy  were  convocated 
*       after  the  manner  of  a  Parliament. 

92.  New  jurisdictions  were  erected  of  Romish 
Archhisliojis,  taxes  levied,  another  state  moulded 
within  this  state  indeiu-ndeut  in  government, 
contrary  in  interest  and  affection,  secretly  cor- 
rupting the  ignorant  or  negligent  ]irofes,sors  of 
our  religion,  and  closely  uniting  and  combining 
themselves  again.st  such  ns  were  found  in  this 
posture,  waiting  for  un  op|)ortunity  by  force  lo 
destroy  those  whom  they  could  not  hope  to  seduce. 

93.  For  the  elTecting  whereof  they  were 
strengthened  with  arms  and  nninitions,  encour- 
aged by  superstitious  prayers,  enjoined  hy  the 
Nuncio  to  be  weekly  made  for  the  prosperity  of 
sonic  great  design. 

94.  And  such  power  had  they  at  Court,  that 
secretly  a  commission  was  issued  out,  or  intended 
to  be  issued  to  some  great  men  of  that  profession, 
for  the  levying  of  Sf)ldiers,  and  to  commund  and 
employ  them  according  to  private  instructions, 
which  we  doubt  were  framed  for  the  advantage 
of  those  who  were  the  contrivers  of  them. 

95.  Ills  Majesty's  treasure  was  consumed,  his 
revenue  anticipated. 

96.  His  servants  and  offlcers  compelled  to  lend 
great  sums  of  money. 

97.  Multitudes  were  called  to  the  Couucil 
Table,  who  were  tired  with  long  attendances  there 
for  refusing  illegal  payments. 

98.  The  prisons  were  filled  with  their  com- 
mitments ;  many  of  the  Sheriffs  summoned  into 
the  Star  Chamber,  and  some  imprisoned  for  not 
being  quick  enough  in  levying  the  ship-money ; 
the  people  languislied  under  grief  and  fear,  no 
visible  hope  being  left  but  in  desperation. 

99.  The  nobility  began  to  weary  of  their 
silence  and  patience,  and  sensible  of  the  duty  and 
trust  which  belongs  to  them:  and  thereupon 
some  of  the  most  ancient  of  them  did  petition 
His  :Majesty  at  such  a  time,  when  evil  counsels 
were  so  strong,  that  they   had  occasion  to  ex- 


pect more  hazard  to  themselves,  than  redress  of 
those  pnl)lic  evils  for  which  they  interceded. 

100.  Whilst  the  kingdom  was  in  this  agitation 
anddistempi  r,  the  Scots,  restrained  intheirtrades, 
impoverished  bv  the  loss  of  many  <d"  their  ships, 
lieieaved  of  all  jiossibility  of  satisfyinu:  His 
Majesty  by  any  naked  sui)plieation,  entered  with 
a  p(pw("rful  army  into  the  kingdom,  and  without 
any  hostile  act  or  spoil  in  the  country  they  passed, 
more  than  forcing  a  passage  over  the  Tyne  at 
Newburn,  near  Newcastle,  possessed  themselves 
of  Newcastle,  and  had  a  fair  opportunity  to  press 
on  further  upon  the  King's  army. 

lOi.  IJut  duty  and  reverence  lo  His  Majesty, 
and  brctherly  love  to  the  English  nation,  made 
tlicin  stay  there,  whereby  the  King  had  leisure 
to  entertain  better  counsels. 

102.  Wherein  God  so  blessed  and  directed  him 
that  he  summoned  the  Great  Council  of  Peers  to 
meet  at  York  ujion  the  24th  of  September,  and 
there  declared  a  Parliament  to  begin  the  3d  of 
November  then  following. 

103.  The  Scots,  the  first  day  of  the  Great 
Council,  presented  an  humble  Petition  to  IIi» 
Majesty,  whereupon  the  Treaty  was  appointed 
at  Riixm. 

104.  A  present  cessation  of  arms  agreed  upon, 
and  the  full  conclusion  of  all  dillerences  refern  d 
to  the  wisdom  and  care  of  the  Parliament. 

105.  At  our  first  meeting,  all  oppositions 
seemed  to  vanish,  the  mischiefs  were  so  evident 
which  tho.se  evil  counsellors  i)roduced,  that  no 
man  durst  stand  up  to  defend  them:  yet  the  work 
itsi'lf  afforded  difliculty  enough. 

106.  The  multiplied  evils  and  corruption  of 
fifteen  years,  strengthened  by  custom  and  au- 
thority, and  the  concurrent  interest  of  many 
jiowerful  delin<iuents,  were  now  to  be  brought 
to  judgment  and  reformation. 

107.  The  King's  household  was  to  be  provided 
for: — they  had  brought  him  to  that  want,  that 
he  C(nild  not  supply  his  ordinary  and  necessary 
expenses  without  the  assistance  of  his  people. 

108.  Two  armies  were  to  be  paid,  which 
amounted  very  near  to  eighty  thousand  pounds 
a  month. 

109.  Tile  people  were  to  be  tenderlj'  charged, 
haying  been  formerly  exhausted  with  many 
burdensome  projects. 

110.  The  difficulties  seemed  to  be  insuperable, 
which  by  the  D'  vine  Providence  we  have  over- 
come. The  contrarieties  incompatible,  which 
yet  in  a  great  ".leasure  we  have  recimciled. 

111.  Six  subsidies  have  been  granted  and  a 
Bill  of  jioll-money,  which  if  it  be  duly  levied, 
may  erjual  six  subsidies  more,  in  all  £600,000. 

112.  Besides  we  have  contracted  a  debt  to  the 
Scots  of  £220,000,  yet  God  hath  so  bles.sed  the 
endeavours  of  this  Parliament,  that  the  kingdom 
is  a  great  gainer  by  all  these  charges. 

113.  The  ship-money  is  abolished,  which  cost 
the  kingdom  about  £200,000  a  year. 

114.  The  coat  and  conduct-money,  and  other 
military  charges  are  taken  away,  which  in  many 
countries  amounted  to  little  less  than  the  ship- 
money. 

1 15.  The  monopolies  are  all  suppressed,  whereof 
some  few  did  prejudice  the  subject,  above 
£1,000,000  yearly. 

116.  The  soap  £100,000.  —  -- —   t 

117.  The  wine  £300,000. 

118.  The  leather  must  needs  exceed  both,  and 
salt  could  be  no  less  than  that.   -^ ^ 
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119.  rpsidps  \\n:  inferior  monopolies,  whlcli,  if 
they  could  he  exactly  coini)ute(i,  woiilti  iniik*-  up 
a  greiit  huih. 

120.  Tlmt  which  is  more  lienellrlnl  than  all 
thii»  is,  thai  the  Mot  of  these  evils  is  taken  away. 
which  was  the  arbitrary  power  pretended  to  Im'  in 
His  .Majesty  of  taxiiii^'  the  suhject,  or  char^nn>? 
their  estates  witliont  consent  in  Parliament, 
which  is  now  dceljired  to  be  npainst  law  by  tin; 
JiulKraent  of  botli  Houses,  and  likewise  by  an  Act 
of  Parliament. 

121.  Another  step  of  preat  ndvantaire  is  this. 
the  liviiiL,'  /,'ricvani'es,  the  evil  counsellors  and 
actors  •)f  these  mischiefs  have  been  so  qnelled. 

122.  liy  the  ju.stlee  done  upon  the  Earl  of 
StralTord,  the  llii,''i»  of  the  Lord  Finch  and  Secre- 
tary WindebiMiU. 

123.  The  aeciisalion  and  imprisonment  of  the 
Archbisljop  of  Canterbury,  of  Judge  Berkeley ; 
and 

124.  The  impeachment  of  divers  other  Bishops 
and  Judj^'cii,  tiiat  it  is  like  not  only  to  be  an  ease  to 
the  present  tinies,  but  a  preservation  to  the  future. 

125.  The  diseoniinuaucc  of  Parliaments  is  pre- 
vented by  tli(^  Hill  for  a  triennial  Parliament,  and 
the  abrupt  dissolution  of  this  Parliament  by 
another  IJill,  by  which  it  is  provided  it  shall  not 
bo  dis.solve(l  or  ailjourned  without  the  consent  of 
both  Houses. 

126.  Which  two  laws  well  considered  may  be 
thought  more  advantageous  than  all  the  former, 
because  they  secure  a  full  operation  of  the  present 
remedy,  and  alford  a  perpetual  spring  of  reme- 
dies for  the  future. 

127.  The  Star  (liamber. 

128.  The  High  Commission. 

129.  Tlie  Courts  of  the  President  and  Council 
in  tlic  North  were  so  many  forges  of  misery, 
oppression  and  violence,  and  are  all  taken  away, 
whereby  men  are  more  secured  in  tlieir  persons, 
liberties  and  estates,  tlian  they  could  be  by  any 
law  or  exami)lc  for  the  regulation  of  those  Courts 
or  terror  of  the  Judges. 

130.  The  inmioderate  power  of  the  Council 
Table,  and  the  excessive  abuse  of  that  power  is 
so  ordered  and  restrained,  that  w^o  may  well 
hope  that  no  such  things  as  were  frequently 
done  by  them,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  prblic  lib- 
erty, will  appear  in  future  times  but  only  in 
stories,  to  give  us  and  oiir  posterity  more  occa- 
sion to  praise  God  for  His  Majesty's  goodness, 
and  the  faithful  endeavours  of  this  Parliament. 

131.  The  canons  and  power  of  canon-making 
are  blasted  by  the  votes  of  both  Houses. 

132.  Tlie  exorbitant  power  of  Bishops  and 
their  courts  are  niucli  abated,  by  some  provisions 
in  the  Bill  against  the  High  Commission  Court, 
the  authors  of  the  many  innovations  in  doctrine 
and  ceremonies. 

133.  The  ministers  that  have  been  scandalous 
in  their  lives,  have  been  so  terrified  in  just  com- 
plaints and  accusations,  that  we  may  well  hope 
they  will  be  more  modest  for  the  time  to  come ; 
either  inwardly  convicted  by  the  sight  of  their 
own  folly,  or  outwardly  restrained  by  the  fear 
of  punishment. 

134.  The  forests  are  by  a  good  law  reduced  to 
their  right  bounds. 

135.  The  encroachments  and  oppressions  of 
the  Stannary  Courts,  the  extortions  of  the  clerk 
of  the  market. 

136.  And  the  compulsion  of  the  subject  to  re- 
ceive the  Order  of  Knighthood  against  his  will, 


j)aying  of  fines  for  not  riceivingit,  and  the  vexa- 
tious proceedings  thereupon  for  levying  of  those 
fines,  are  by  other  beneficial  laws  reformed  and 
prevented. 

137.  .Many  excellent  laws  and  provisions  are 
in  preparation  for  removing  the  inordinate  jiower, 
vexation  and  usurpatiim  of  Bishops,  for  reform- 
ing the  pride  and  idleness  of  many  of  tlie  clergy, 
for  easing  the  i)eople  of  unnect'ssary  ceremoniea 
in  religion,  for  censuring  and  removing  un- 
worthy and  unprofitable  ndnisters,  and  for  main- 
taining godly  and  diligent  preacliers  through 
the  kingdom. 

138.  Other  thiuirs  of  main  importance  for  the 
good  of  this  kingdom  arc  in  proposition,  though 
little  could  hitherto  be  done  in  regard  of  tliu 
nuuiy  other  more  pressing  businesses,  whi(di  yet 
before  the  end  of  this  He.jsion  we  hope  may  re- 
ceive some  progress  !ind  perfection. 

I  j9.  Th((  establishing  and  ordering  the  King's 
revenue,  that  .so  the  abuse  of  olllcers  and  super- 
lluity  of  ex|)cnses  may  be  cut  olT,  and  the  neces- 
sary disbursements  for  His  ^lajesty's  honour, 
the  defence  and  government  of  the  kingdom, 
may  be  more  certaiidy  provided  for. 

140.  The  regulating  of  courts  of  justice,  and 
abridging  botli  the  delays  and  charges  of  law- 
suits. 

141.  The  settling  of  some  good  courses  for 
preventing  the  exportation  of  gold  and  silver, 
and  the  inequality  of  cxcluinges  between  us  and 
other  nations,  for  the  advancing  of  native  com- 
modities, incrca.se  of  our  manufactures,  and  well 
balancing  of  trade,  whereby  the  stock  of  the 
kingdom  may  be  increased,  or  at  least  kept  from 
impairing,  as  tlirough  neglect  hereof  it  hath 
(lone  for  many  years  last  past. 

142.  Imi)roving  the  herring-fishing  upon  our 
coasts,  which  will  be  of  mighty  u.se  in  the  em- 
ployment of  the  poor,  and  a  plentiful  nursery  of 
mariners  for  enabling  the  kingdom  in  any  great 
action. 

143.  The  oppositions,  obstructions  and  other 
dillleultles  wherewith  we  have  been  encountered, 
and  which  still  lie  in  our  way  with  some  strength 
and  nuich  obstinacy,  are  these:  the  malignant 
party  whom  we  have  formerly  descril)ed  to  be 
the  actors  and  promoters  of  all  our  misery,  they 
have  taken  heart  again. 

144.  They  have  been  able  to  prefer  some  of 
their  own  factors  and  agents  to  degrees  of  hon- 
our, to  places  of  trust  and  employment,  even 
during  the  Parliament. 

145.  They  have  endeavoured  to  work  iu  His 
Majesty  ill  impressions  and  opinions  of  our  pro- 
ceedings, as  if  we  had  altogether  done  our  own 
work,  and  not  his;  and  had  obtained  from  him 
many  things  very  prejudicial  to  the  Crown,  both 
in  respect  of  prerogative  and  profit. 

146.  To  wipe  out  this  slander  Ave  think  good 
only  to  say  thus  much :  that  all  that  we  have  done 
is  for  His  Majesty,  his  greatness,  honour  and  sup- 
port, when  we  j'ield  to  give  £25,000  a  month  for 
the  relief  of  the  Northern  Counties;  this  was 
given  to  the  King,  for  he  was  bound  to  protect 
his  subjects. 

147.  They  were  His  Majesty's  evil  counsellors, 
and  their  ill  instruments  that  were  actors  in  those 
grievances  which  brought  in  the  Scots. 

148.  And  if  His  Majesty  please  to  force  those 
who  were  the  authors  of  this  war  to  make  satis- 
faction, as  he  might  justly  t  nd  easily  do,  it  seems 
v  ry  reasonable  that  the  people  might  well  be 
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excused  from  tiikiiiK  upon  them  this  burden, 
being  altojfcther  irmocent  and  free  from  being 
nny  cause  of  it. 

149.  When  we  undertook  the  charge  of  tlie 
army,  wliicli  cost  above  iriO.OOO  a  montli,  was 
not  this  given  to  the  King  V  Was  it  not  His 
Majcsty'.s  armv  ?  "Were  not  all  the  commanders 
under  contract  with  His  Majesty,  at  liigiier  rates 
and  greater  wages  than  ordinary  ? 

150.  Ami  have  not  we  taken  upon  us  to  dis- 
charge all  the  brotherly  assistance  of  £300,000. 
which  we  gave  the  Scots  ?  Was  It  not  toward 
n'pjiir  of  those  <lamages  and  losses  which  they  re- 
ceive<l  from  the  King's  ships  and  from  his  nun- 
istcrs  Y 

151.  Tlicse  three  particulars  amount  to  above 
£1.100,000. 

152.  IJesides.  His  Majesty  hath  received  by 
impositions  upon  merchandise  at  least  £400.000. 

ijj.  «o  that  His  Majesty  hath  had  out  of  the 
subjects'  purse  .since  the  Parliament  1)egan,  £1.- 
500,000,  and  yet  these  men  can  be  so  impudent 
as  to  tell  HisMajesty  that  we  have  done  nothing 
for  him. 

154.  As  to  the  second  branch  of  tliis  slander, 
we  acknowle  '.'Tc  with  much  thankfulness  tliat  His 
Majesty  hath  passed  more  good  Bills  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  subjects  than  have  been  in  many  ages. 

155.  But  withal  we  cannot  forget  that  these 
venomous  councils  did  manifest  themselves  in 
stimc  endeavours  to  hinder  these  good  acts. 

156.  And  for  both  Houses  of  Parliament  we 
may  with  truth  and  modesty  say  thus  much :  that 
we  have  ever  Ix'cn  careful  not  to  desire  anything 
that  should  weaken  the  Crown  either  in  just 
protit  or  useful  power. 

157.  Tlie  triennial  Parliament  for  the  matter 
of  it.  doth  not  extend  to  so  much  as  by  law  we 
ought  to  have  required  (there  being  two  statutes 
still  in  force  for  a  Parliament  tc  be  once  a  year), 
and  for  the  manner  of  it,  it  is  in  the  King's  jjower 
that  it  .shall  never  take  effect,  if  he  by  a  timely 
summons  shall  prevent  any  other  way  of  assem- 
bling. 

158.  In  the  Bill  for  continuance  of  this  present 
Parliament,  there  seems  to  be  some  restraint  of 
the  royal  power  in  dis.solving  of  Parliaments,  not 
to  take  it  out  of  the  Crown,  but  to  suspend  the 
execution  of  it  for  this  time  and  occasion  onlj' : 
which  was  so  necessary  for  the  King's  own 
security  and  the  public  peace,  that  without  it  we 
could  not  have  undertaken  any  of  these  great 
charges,  but  must  have  left  both  the  armies  to 
disorder  and  confusion,  and  the  whole  kingdom 
to  blood  and  rapine. 

159.  The  Star  Chamber  was  much  more  fruit- 
ful iu  oppression  than  in  profit,  the  great  tines 
being  for  the  mot,t  part  given  away,  and  the  rest 
stalled  at  long  tim(!S. 

160.  The  lines  of  the  High  Commission  were 
iu  themselves  unjust,  and  seldom  or  never  came 
into  the  King's  purse.  These  four  Bills  are  par- 
ticularly and  mcjrc  specially  instanced. 

161.  in  tlie  rest  tlicre  will  not  be  found  so 
much  as  a  shadow  of  prejudice  to  the  Crown. 

162.  They  liavc  sought  to  diminish  our  rcpu- 
t>'jti('n  with  the  people,  and  to  bring  them  out  of 
love  with  I'arliaments. 

163.  'I'he  aspereious  wluch  they  have  attempted 
this  way  liave  been  such  as  these: 

164.  Tliat  wo  have  bj)ent  much  time  and  done 
little,  especially  in  those  grievances  -which  con- 
cern religion. 


165.  That  the  Parliament  is  a  burden  to  Iho 
kingdom  by  tiie  abtr  ice  of  i)rotections  which 
hinder  justice  and  tr  :  uid  by  many  subsidies 
granted  mudi  more  h  than  any  formerly  en- 
dured. 

166.  To  which  then; ...  a  ready  answer;  if  the 
time  spent  in  this  Parliament  be  considered  in  re- 
lation backward  to  the  long  growth  and  deep 
root  of  tho.se  grievances,  Avhicli  we  have  removed, 
to  the  powerfid  supports  of  tho.se  delinquents, 
which  we  liave  pursued,  to  -he  great  necessities 
and  other  cliargesof  tiie  commonwealth  for  which 
we  have  provided. 

167.  Or  if  it  be  C(msidered  in  relation  forward 
to  many  advantages,  which  not  only  the  present 
but  future  ages  arc  like  to  reap  by  the  good  laws 
and  other  proceedings  in  this  Parliament,  we 
doid)t  not  but  it  will  be  thought  by  all  indifferent 
judgments,  that  our  tini  ■  luith  been  much  better 
employed  than  in  a  far  greater  proportion  of  time 
in  many  former  Parliaments  i)Ut  together;  and 
the  charges  which  have  been  laid  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  other  inconveniences  which  they 
have  borne,  Avill  seem  very  light  in  respect  of 
the  benefit  they  have  and  nmy  receive. 

168.  And  for  the  matter  of  protections,  the 
Parliament  is  so  sensible  of  it  that  therein  they 
intended  to  give  them  whatsoever  ease  nuiy  stand 
with  honour  and  justice,  and  are  in  a  way  of 
pa.ssing  a  Bill  to  give  them  satisfaction. 

169.  They  have  sought  by  nuiny  subtle  prac- 
tices to  cause  jealousies  and  divisions  betwixt  us 
and  our  brethren  of  Scotland,  by  slandering  their 
proceedings  and  intentions  towards  us.  and  by 
secret  endeavours  to  instigate  and  incense  them 
and  us  one  again.st  another. 

170.  They  have  had  such  a  party  of  Bisliopa 
and  Popish  lords  in  the  House  of  Pecfs,  as  hath 
caused  nuich  opposition  and  delay  in  the  prose- 
ciUiou  of  delinquents,  hindered  the  proceedings 
of  divers  good  Bills  pas.sed  iu  the  Commons' 
House,  concerning  the  reformation  of  sundry 
great  abuses  and  corruptions  both  in  Church  and 
State. 

171.  They  have  laboured  to  seduce  and  cor- 
rupt some  of  the  Commons'  House  to  draw  them 
into  conspiracies  and  combinations  against  the 
libertj'  of  the  Parliament. 

172.  And  by  their  instruments  and  agents  they 
have  attempted  to  disaffect  and  discontent  His 
Majesty's  army,  and  to  engage  it  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  their  wicked  and  traitorous  designs ;  the 
keeping  up  of  Bishops  in  votes  and  functions, 
and  by  force  to  compel  the  Parliament  to  order, 
limit  and  dispose  their  proceedings  in  such  man- 
ner as  might  best  concur  with  the  intentions  of 
till';  dangerous  and  potent  faction. 

173.  And  when  one  mischievous  design  and 
attempt  of  theirs  to  bring  on  the  army  against 
the  Parliament  and  the  City  of  London,"  liath 
been  discovered  and  prevented ; 

174.  They  presently  undertook  another  of  the 
same  damnable  nature,  with  this  addition  to  it, 
to  endeavour  to  make  the  Scottish  army  neutral, 
whilst  the  English  army,  which  they  had  la- 
boured to  corrupt  and  envenom  against  us  by 
their  false  and  slanderous  suggestions,  should 
execute  their  malice  to  the  subversion  of  our  re- 
ligion and  the  dissolution  of  our  government. 

175.  Thus  they  have  been  continually  practis- 
ing to  disturb  the  peace,  and  plotting  the  de- 
struction even  of  all  the  King's  dominions ;  and 
have  employed  their  emissaries  and  agents  iu 
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them,  all  for  the  promoting  their  devilish  designs, 
which  tiie  vigilancy  of  those  who  were  well  af- 
fected hath  still  discovered  and  defeated  belore 
they  were  ripe  for  execution  "n  England  and 
Scotland. 

176.  Only  in  Ireland,  which  was  farther  off, 
they  have  had  time  and  opportimity  to  mould 
and  prepare  their  work,  and  had  brought  it  to 
that  perfection  that  they  had  possessed  them- 
selves of  that  whole  kingdom,  totally  subverted 
the  government  of  it,  routed  out  religion,  and 
d(  stroyed  all  the  Protestants  whom  the  conscience 
f.r  their  duty  to  God,  their  King  and  countrj', 
Aiould  not  have  permitted  to  join  with  them,  if 
by  God's  wonderful  providence  their  main  enter- 
prise upon  the  city  and  castle  of  Dublin,  had 
not  been  detected  and  prevented  upon  the  very 
eve  before  it  should  have  been  executed. 

177.  Notwithstanding  they  have  in  other  parts 
of  tliat  kingdom  broken  out  into  open  rebellion, 
surprising  towns  and  castles,  committed  murders, 
rapes  and  other  villainies,  and  sliaken  off  all 
bonds  of  obedience  to  His  Majesty  and  the  laws 
of  the  realm. 

178.  And  in  general  have  kindled  such  a  Are, 
as  nothing  but  God's  inlinite  blessing  upon  the 
wisdom  and  endeavours  of  this  State  wdl  be  able 
to  quench  it. 

179.  And  certainly  had  not  God  in  His  great 
mercy  unto  this  land  discovered  and  confounded 
their  former  designs,  we  had  been  the  prologue  to 
this  tragedy  in  Ir<!land,  and  had  by  this  been  made 
the  lamentable  spectacle  of  misery  and  coni'usion. 

180.  And  now  what  hope  have  we  but  in  God, 
when  as  the  only  means  of  our  subsistence  and 
power  of  reformation  is  under  Him  in  the  Par- 
liament? 

181.  But  what  can  we  the  Commons,  without 
the  conjunction  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  what 
conjunction  can  we  e.\pect  there,  when  the 
Bishops  and  recusant  lords  are  so  numerous  and 
prevalent  that  they  are  able  to  cross  and  interrupt 
our  best  endeavours  for  reformation,  and  by  that 
means  give  advantage  to  this  malignant  party 
to  traduce  our  proceedings  ? 

182.  They  infuse  into  the  people  that  we 
mean  to  abolish  all  Church  government,  and 
leave  every  man  to  his  own  fancy  for  tlie  service 
and  worship  of  God,  absolving  him  of  that  obedi- 
ence which  he  owes  under  God  unto  His  Majesty, 
whom  we  know  to  be  entrusted  with  the  ecclesi- 
astical law  as  well  as  with  the  temporal,  to  regu- 
late all  the  members  of  the  Churcli  of  England, 
by  such  rules  of  order  and  discipline  as  are  es- 
tablished by  Parliament,  which  is  his  great  coun- 
cil in  all  affairs  both  in  Church  and  State. 

183.  We  confess  our  intention  is,  and  our  en- 
deavours have  been,  to  reduce  within  bounds 
that  exorbitant  power  which  the  prelates  have 
assumed  unto  themselves,  so  contrary  both  to 
the  Word  of  God  and  to  tlie  laws  of  the  land,  to 
which  end  we  passed  the  Bill  for  the  removing 
them  from  their  temporal  power  and  employ- 
ments, that  so  the  better  they  might  wiih  meek- 
ness apply  themselves  to  the  discharge  of  their 
functions,  which  Bill  themselves  opposed,  and 
were  the  principal  instruments  of  crossing  it. 

184.  And  we  do  here  declare  that  it  is  far  from 
our  purpose  or  desire  to  let  loose  the  golden 
reins  of  discipline  and  government  in  the  Church, 
to  leave  private  persons  or  particular  cougrega 
tions  to  take  up  what  form  of  Divine  Service 
they  please,  for  we  hold  it  requisite  that  there 


should  be  throughout  the  whole  realm  a  con- 
formity to  that  order  which  the  laws  enjoin  ac- 
cording to  the  Word  of  God.  And  've  (Icsirc  to 
unburden  the  consciences  of  men  of  needless  and 
superstitious  ceremonies,  suppress  innovations, 
and  take  away  the  monuments  of  idolatry. 

185.  And  the  better  to  effect  the  intended  ref- 
ormation, we  desire  there  maybe  a  general  synod 
of  the  most  grave,  pious,  learned  and  judicious 
divines  of  this  island;  as.sisted  with  some  from 
foreign  parts,  professing  the  same  religion  with 
us,  who  may  consider  of  all  things  necessary  for 
the  peace  and  good  government  of  the  Church, 
and  represent  the  results  of  their  consultations 
unto  the  Parliament,  to  be  there  allowed  of  and 
'confirmed,  and  receive  the  stamp  of  authority, 
tiiereby  to  imd  passage  and  obedience  througliout 
the  kingdom. 

186.  They  have  inaliciouslj'  charged  us  that 
we  intend  to  destroy  and  discourage  learning, 
whereas  it  is  our  cliief  est  care  and  desire  to  ad  vaiicc 
it,  and  to  provide  a  competent  maintenance  for 
con.scio: .,tl>leand  preaching  ministers  througliout 
the  kingdom,  whieli  will  be  a  great  encourage- 
ment to  scholars,  and  a  certain  means  whereby 
the  want,  meanness  and  ignorance,  to  which  a 
great  part  of  the  clergy  is  now  subject,  will  be 
prevented. 

187.  And  we  intended  likewise  to  reform  and 
purge  the  fountains  of  learning,  the  two  Univer- 
sities, that  the  streams  Howing  from  thence  may 
be  clear  and  pure,  and  an  honour  and  comfort  to 
the  whole  land. 

188.  They  have  strained  to  blast  our  proceed- 
ings in  Parliament,  by  wresting  the  interpreta- 
tions of  our  orders  ifrom  their  genuine  intention. 

189.  Tliey  tell  the  people  that  our  meddling 
with  the  power  of  episcopacy  hath  caused  sectaries 
and  conventicles,  when  idolatrous  and  Popish 
ceremonies,  introduced  into  the  Church  by  the 
command  of  the  Bisliops  have  not  only  debarred 
the  people  from  thenco,  but  expelled  them  from 
the  kingdom. 

190.  Thus  with  Elijah,  we  are  called  by  this 
malignant  party  the  troublers  of  the  State,  and 
still,  while  we  endeavour  to  reform  their  abuse?, 
they  make  us  the  authors  of  those  mischiefs  v,  a 
study  to  prevent. 

191.  For  the  perfecting  of  the  work  bej^nn, 
and  removing  all  future  impediments,  we  con- 
ceive these  courses  will  be  very  effectual,  seeing 
the  religion  of  the  Papists  hath  such  principles 
as  do  certainly  tend  to  the  destruction  and  extir- 
pation of  all  Protestants,  when  they  shall  have 
opportunity  to  effect  it. 

192.  It  is  necessary  in  the  tirst  place  to  keep 
them  in  such  condition  as  that  they  may  not  be 
able  to  do  us  any  hurt,  and  for  avoiding  of  such 
connivance  and  favour  as  hath  heretofore  been 
shown  unto  them. 

193.  That  His  Majesty  be  pleased  to  grant  a 
standing  Commission  to  some  choice  men  named 
in  Parliament,  w!'0  may  take  notice  of  their  in- 
crease, their  counsels  and  proceedings,  and  use 
all  due  means  by  execution  of  the  laws  to  pre- 
vent all  mischievous  designs  against  the  pep,ce 
and  safety  of  this  kingdom. 

194.  Thus  some  good  course  be  taken  to  dis- 
cover the  counterfeit  and  false  conformity  of 
Papists  to  the  Chuich,  by  colour  whereof  persons 
very  much  disaffected  to  the  true  religion  have 
been  admitted  into  place  of  greatest  authority 
and  trust  in  the  kingdom. 
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195.  For  the  Ixjtter  preservation  of  the  laws 
mill  lilHTtks  of  the  kinjrdom,  that  all  illcpil 
griivuiR-fs  and  exactions  be  presented  and  pun- 
ished at  the  wssions  and  a.ssi/es. 

196.  And  that  Judtres  and  Justices  be  very 
careful  to  jrivc  this  in  char<:e  to  the  grand  jury, 
and  lK)th  the  Sheriff  and  Justices  to  l)e  sworn  to 
the  due  execution  of  the  Petition  of  Right  and 
other  laws. 

197.  That  Ilis  3Iajesty  be  humbly  petitioned 
l)y  both  llou.M'S  to  employ  such  counsellors,  am- 
bassadors and  other  ministers,  in  managing  his 
business  at  homo  and  abroad  as  the  Parliament 
may  have  cause  to  contidc  in,  without  which  we 
cannot  give  Ilis  Majesty  such  sui)plies  for  sup- 
port of  his  own  estate,  "nor  such  assistance  to  the 
Protestant  party  beyond  the  sea,  as  is  desired. 

198.  It  may  often  fall  out  that  the  Commons 
may  have  lUSt  cau.se  to  take  exceptions  at  some 
men  for  being  councillors,  and  yet  not  charge 
those  men  with  crimes,  for  there  be  grounds  of 
dilHdence  which  lie  not  in  proof. 

199.  There  are  others,  which  though  they  may 
be  proved,  yet  are  not  legally  criminal. 

200.  To  be  a  known  favourer  of  Papists,  or  to 
have  been  very  forward  in  defending  or  counte- 
nancing some  great  offenders  questioned  in  Par- 
liament; or  to  speal:  contempt\iously  of  either 
Houses  of  Parliament  or  ParliamenUiry  proceed- 
ings. 

201.  Or  such  as  are  factors  or  agents  for  any 
foreign  pri.ice  of  another  religion ;  such  are  justly 
suspected  to  get  councillors'  places,  or  any  other 
of  trust  concerning  j)ul)lic  employment  for 
money;  for  all  these  and  divers  others  we  maj' 
have  great  reason  to  be  earnest  with  Ilis  Majesty, 
not  to  put  his  great  alTairs  iuto  such  hands,  though 
we  may  be  unwilling  to  jtroceed  against  them  in 
au\'  legal  way  of  charge  or  impeachment. 

202.  That  all  Councillors  of  State  may  be 
sworn  to  observe  those  laws  which  concern  the 
subject  in  liis  libcity,  that  they  may  likewise  take 
an  oath  not  to  receive  or  give  reward  or  pension 
from  any  foreign  prince,  but  such  as  they  shall 
within  some  reasonable  time  discover  to  the  Lords 
of  His  JIajestys  Council. 

203.  And  although  they  should  wickedly  for- 
swear themselves,  yet  it  may  herein  do  good  to 
make  them  known  to  be  false  and  ]ierjured  to 
those  who  employ  them,  and  thereby  bring  them 
into  as  little  credit  with  them  as  with  us. 

204.  That  His  Majestj'  may  liave  cause  to  be  in 
love  with  good  counsel  and  good  men,  by  shewing 
him  ii:  111  humble  and  dutiful  manner  how  full 
of  advantage  it  would  be  to  himself,  to  see  his 
own  estate  settled  in  a  plentiful  condition  to  sup- 
port his  honour;  to  see  his  people  united  in  ways 
of  duty  to  him,  and  endeavours  of  the  public 
good ;  to  See  happiness,  wealth,  peace  and  safety 
derived  to  his  own  kingdom,  and  procured  to  his 
allies  by  the  inlluence  of  his  own  power  and  gov- 
ernment." 

A.  D.  1642  (January).— The  King's  attempt 
against  the  Five  Members.— On  the  3d  of 
.ranuiiry,  ••the  Kini;  was  betrayed  into  ...  an 
indiscretion  to  which  all  the  ensuing  disorders 
and  civil  wars  ought  immediately  and  directly  to 
be  ascribed.  This  was  the  impeachment  of  Lord 
Kimbolton  and  the  live  members.  .  .  .  Herbert, 
attoniey-general,  appeared  in  the  House  of  Peers, 
and,  in  his  majesty's  name,  entered  an  Hccu.sa- 
tion  of  high  treast)n  against  I^ord  Kimbolton  and 
five  commoners,   UoUis,   Sir  Arthur  Hazlerig, 


Hambden,  Pym,  and  Strode.  The  articles  were, 
That  they  had  traitorously  endeavoured  to  sub- 
vert the  fundamental  laws*  and  government  of 
the  kingdom,  to  deprive  the  king  of  his  regal 
power,  and  to  impose  on  his  subjects  an  arbi- 
trary and  tyrannical  authority;  that  they  had 
endeavoured,  by  many  foul  aspersions  on  his 
majesty  and  his  government,  to  alienate  the  affec- 
tions of  his  people,  and  make  him  odious  to  them; 
that  they  had  attempted  to  draw  his  late  armj" 
to  disobedience  of  his  royal  commands,  and  to 
side  witli  them  in  their  traitorous  designs;  that 
Ihevhad  invited  and  encouraged  u  foreign  power 
to  invade  the;  kingdom ;  that  they  had  aimed  at 
subverting  the  rights  and  very  being  of  Parlia- 
ment; that,  in  order  to  complete  their  traitorous 
designs,  they  had  endeavoured,  as  far  as  in  them 
lay,  by  force  and  terror,  to  compel  the  Parlia- 
ment to  join  with  them,  and  to  that  end  had 
actually  raised  and  countenanced  tumults  against 
the  king  and  Parliament;  and  that  they  had 
traitorously  conspired  to  levy,  and  actual!}'  had 
levied,  war  against  tie  king.  The  whole  world 
stood  amazed  at  this  important  accusation,  so 
suddenly  entered  upon,  without  concert,  delibera- 
tion or  reflection.  .  .  .  But  men  had  not  leisure  to 
wonder  at  the  indiscretion  of  this  measure:  their 
astonishment  was  excited  hy  new  attempts,  still 
more  precipitate  and  imprudent.  A  .'sergeant  at 
arms,  in  the  king's  name,  demanded  of  the  House 
the  five  members,  and  was  sent  back  without  any 
positive  answer.  Messengers  were  employed  to 
search  for  them  and  arrest  them.  Their  trunks, 
chambers,  and  studies,  were  sealed  and  locked. 
The  House  voted  all  these  acts  of  violence  to  be 
breaches  of  privilege,  and  commanded  every  one 
to  defend  the  liberty  of  the  members.  The  king, 
irritated  by  all  this  opposition,  resolved  next  day 
to  come  in  person  to  the  House,  with  an  intention 
to  demand,  perhaps  seize,  in  their  jiresence,  the 
persons  whom  he  had  accused.  This  resolution 
was  discovered  to  the  Countess  of  Carlisle,  sister 
to  Northumberland,  a  lady  of  spirit,  wit,  and 
intrigue.  She  privately  sent  intelligence  to  the 
five  members;  and  they  had  time  to  withdraw,  a 
moment  before  the  king  entered.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  his  ordinary  retinue,  to  the  number  of 
above  two  hundred,  armed  as  usual,  some  with 
halberts,  some  with  ■Nvalking  swords.  The  king 
left  them  at  the  door,  and  he  himself  advanced 
alone  through  the  hall,  while  all  the  members 
rose  to  receive  him.  The  speaker  withdrew  from 
his  chair,  and  the  king  took  possession  of  it. 
The  speech  which  he  made  was  as  follows: 
'  Gentlemen,  I  am  sorry  for  this  occasion  of  com- 
ing to  you.  Yesterday,  I  sent  a  sergeant  at 
arms,  to  demand  some,  who,  by  my  order,  were 
accused  of  high  treason.  Instead  of  obedience,  I 
received  a  message.  .  .  .  Therefore  am  I  come 
to  tell  3'ou,  that  I  must  have  these  men  whereso- 
ever I  can  find  them.  AVell,  since  I  see  all  tho 
birds  are  flown,  I  do  expect  that  you  will  send 
them  to  me  as  soon  as  they  return.  But  I  assure 
you,  on  the  word  of  a  king,  I  never  did  intend 
any  force,  but  shall  proceed  against  them  in  a 
fair  and  legal  way,  for  I  never  meant  any  ouier. ' 
.  .  .  When  the  king  was  looking  around  for  the 
accused  members,  he  asked  the  speaker,  who 
stood  lielow,  whether  any  oi  tliese  persons  -were 
in  the  House  ?  The  sneaker,  falling  on  his  knee, 
prrVntly  replied:  'I  have,  sir,  neither  eyes  to 
set ,  nor  tongue  to  speak,  in  this  place,  but  as  the 
House  is  pleased  to  direct  me,  whose  servant  I 
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am.     And  I  InimlWy  ask  pnrdon,  that  I  cannot 
give  any  other  an.swpr  to  wliat  yonr  majesty  is 

f)k'a8e(l  to  demand  of  mo.'  The  Commons  were 
n  the  utmost  disorder;  and  when  llie  king  was 
departing,  some  members  cried  aloud  so  as  he 
might  hear  tliem,  Privih>ge!  Privih'ge!  and  tlie 
House  immedialely  adjourned  till  ne.xt  day. 
That  evening,  the  accused  memhers,  to  show  the 
greater  ap]irehension,  removed  into  the  city,  which 
was  their  fortress.  The  citizens  were  th'e  whole 
uight  in  arms.  .  .  "When  tlie  House  of  Com- 
mons met,  Ihey  alTeeted  the  greatest  dismay  ;  and 
adjourning  themselves  for  some  (iays,  ordered  a 
committee  to  sit  in  ^Merchant-Tailors'  hall  in  the 
city.  .  .  .  The  House  again  met,  and  after  con- 
lirining  the  votes  of  their  conmiittee,  instantly 
adjourned,  as  if  e.xposeil  to  the  most  imminent 
perils  from  the  violence  of  their  enemies.  This 
practice  they  contimied  for  some  time.  When 
the  people,  by  these  ailectcd  panics,  were  wrought 
up  to  a  sudieient  degree  of  rage  and  terror,  it 
was  thought  proper,  that  the  accused  members 
should,  with  a  «riumphant  and  militarj'  proces- 
sion, take  their  seais  in  the  House.  The  river 
was  covered  with  boats,  and  other  vessels,  laden 
•with  small  pieces  of  ordnance,  and  prepared  for 
flght.  Skippon,  whom  the  Parliament  had  ap- 
pointed, by  their  own  authority,  major-general 
of  the  city  militia,  conducted  the  members,  at  the 
bead  of  this  tumultuary  army,  to  Westminster- 
hall.  And  when  the  populace,  by  land  and  by 
water,  passed  Whitehall,  they  still  asked,  with 
insulting  shouts.  What  has  become  of  th'  king 
and  liis  cavaliers  ?  And  whither  arc  they  tied  ? 
The  king,  api)rehensive  of  danger  from  "the  en- 
raged multitude,  had  retired  to  Hampton-court, 
deserted  by  all  the  world,  and  overwhelmed  with 
grief,  shame,  and  remorse  for  the  fatal  measures 
into  which  he  had  been  hurried." — D.  Hume, 
JIiMt.  of  Eiirjlaixl,  V.  5,  cfi.  ryi),  pp.  8.J-91. 

Also  in:  S.  K.  Gardiner,  The  Fint  Tiro  Stuarts 
and  the  Puritan  lieroliiiion.  ch.  6,  nrrf.  5. — The 
same,  Ilht.  of  En'j.,  1003-1643,  ch.  108  (r.  10).— 
J.  Forster,  Statesmen  of  the  C'oinntomrealth :  P;pn; 
Ilampuen. — L.  von  l{anke.  Hist,  of  Eng.,  lUth 
Cent.,  hk.  8,  ch.  10  (r  2). 

A.  D.  1642  (January — August). — Prepara- 
tions for  war. — The  marshalfing  of  forces. — 
The  raising  of  the  King's  standard. — "Janu- 
ary lOth.  The  King  with  his  Court  quits  White- 
hall ;  the  Five  IMembers  and  Parliament  propo.sing 
to  return  tomorrow,  with  the  whole  City  in  arms 
round  them.  He  left  Whitehall;  never  saw  it 
again  till  he  came  to  lay  down  his  head  there. 
Alarch  0th.  The  King  has  sent  away  his  Queen 
from  Dover,  'to  be  in  a  place  of  safety,' — and 
also  to  pawn  the  Crown-jewels  in  Holland,  and 
get  him  arms.  He  returns  Northward  again, 
avoiding  London.  Many  messfiges  between  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  and  him:  'Will  your 
Majesty  grant  us  Power  of  the  Militia;  accept 
this  li.st  of  Lord-Lieutenants?'  On  the  9th  of 
March,  still  advancing  Northward  without  af- 
firmative response,  he  has  got  to  Newmarket; 
where  another  Message  overtakes  him,  earnestly 
urges  itself  upon  him:  ' Could  not  your  Majesty 
please  to  grant  us  Power  of  the  Militia  for  a  lim- 
ited time  ?'  '  No,  by  God ! '  answers  his  JLijesty, 
'not  for  an  hour.' — On  the  19th  of  3Iareh  he 
is  at  York;  where  his  Hull  Magazine,  gathered 
for  service  against  the  Scots,  is  lying  near ;  where 
a  great  Earl  of  Newcastle,  and  other  Northern 
potentates,  will  help  him ;  where  at  least  Loudon 


and  its  Puritanism,  now  grown  so  fierce,  is  far 
off.  There  we  will  leave  him;  attempting  Hull 
^Fagazine,  in  vain;  exchanging  messages  witli 
Ids  Parliament ;  messages,  nnssives.  printed  and 
written  I'apers  without  limit :  Law-i>leadings 
of  both  parties  before  the  great  trilauial  of  the 
English  Nation,  each  party  striving  to  prove 
itself  right  and  within  the  verge  of  Law:  pre- 
served still  in  acres  of  typography,  once  thrill- 
ingly  alive  in  every  fibre  of  them ;  now  a  mere 
torpor,  readable  by  few  creatures,  not  remem- 
berable  by  any."—' T.  Carl^  le,  Oliver  VromirelVa 
LetterH  and  Speeches,  7  '.  1\  preliminary. — "As 
early  as  June  3  a  ship  had  .irrived  on  the  North- 
English  coast,  bringing  the  King  arms  and  am- 
nuinition  from  Holland,  purchased  by  the  SJile  of 
the  crown- jewels  which  the  Queen  had  taken 
abroad.  On  the  33d  of  the  same  month  more 
than  forty  of  the  nobles  and  others  in  attendance 
on  the  Kiwg  at  York  had  put  down  their  names 
for  the  numbers  of  armed  hor.se  they  woidd  fur- 
nish respectively  for  his  service.  Refpnsitions  in 
the  King's  name  were  also  out  for  supplies  of 
money ;  and  the  two  Universities,  and  the  Col- 
leges in  each,  were  invited  to  send  in  their  plate. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Parliament  had  not  been 
more  negligent.  There  had  ])een  contributions 
or  promisea  from  all  the  chief  Parliamentarian 
noV)les  and  others;  there  was  a  large  loan  from 
the  city ;  and  Jumdreds  of  thousands,  on  a  smaller 
scale,  were  willing  to  subscribe.  And  already, 
through  all  the  shires,  the  two  opjjosed  powers 
were  grappling  and  jostling  with  each  other  in 
rai.sing  levies.  On  the  lung's  side  (here  were 
what  were  called  Commissions  of  Array,  or  pow- 
ers granted  to  certain  nobles  and  others  by  name 
to  raise  troops  for  the  King.  On  the  side  of 
Parliament,  in  addition  to  the  Volunteering 
which  had  been  going  on  in  many  places  (as,  for 
example,  in  Cambridgeshire,  where  Oliver  Crom- 
well was  forming  a  troop  of  Volunteer  liorse 
.  .  .  ),  there  was  the  Jlilitia  Ordinance  available 
whercer  the  persons  named  in  that  ordinance 
were  really  zealous  for  Parliament,  and  able  to 
act  personally  in  the  districts  assigned  them. 
And  so  on  the  13th  of  July  the  Parliament  had 
])assed  the  necessary  vote  for  supplying  an  army, 
and  had  apjiointed  the  Earl  of  Essex  to  be  its 
commander-in-chief,  and  the  Earl  of  Bedford  to 
be  its  second  in  command  as  general  of  horse.  It 
was  known,  on  the  other  side,  that  the  Earl  of 
Lindsey,  in  consideration  of  his  past  experience 
of  service  l)oth  on  sea  and  land,  was  to  have  the 
command  of  the  King's  army,  and  that  his  ma.ster 
of  horse  was  to  be  the  King's  nephew,  young 
Prince  Rupert,  who  was  expected  from  the  Con- 
tinent on  purpose.  Despite  all  these  prepara- 
tions, however,  it  was  probably  not  till  August 
had  begun  that  the  certainty  of  Civil  War  was 
universally  acknowledged.  It  was  on  the  9th  of 
that  month  that  the  King  issued  his  proclamation 
'  for  supi)res.sing  the  present  Uebellion  under  the 
conmiand  of  Robert,  Earl  of  PZssex,'  olTering 
])ardon  to  him  and  others  if  within  six  days 
they  ma.lc  their  submission.  The  Parliamentary 
answer  to  this  was  on  the  11th;  on  which  day 
the  Commons  resolved,  each  man  separately  ris- 
ing in  his  place  and  giving  his  word,  that  they 
would  stand  by  the;  Earl  of  Essex  with  their 
lives  and  forhuies  to  the  end.  Still,  even  after 
that,  there  were  trembling  souls  liere  and  there 
who  hoped  for  a  reconciliation.  Mondaj'  the 
23d  of  August  put  au  cud  to  all  such  llutteriug : 
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—  On  that  day,  the  Kinp,  who  hiul  meanwhile 
left  York,  and" roine  about,  a  humirtd  miles  far- 
ther south,  into  tiic  very  heart  of  Knirland,  .  .  . 
irtade  n  liaekwnrd  niovenieiit  as  far  as  the  town 
of  Nottinirhain,  where  jireparations  had  been 
made  for  tlie  jrreal  seem  that  was  to  follow.  .  .  . 
This  eonsisted  in  briiiirini;  out  the  royal  standard 
an<l  scttinir  it  tip  in  due  form.  It  was  al)out  six 
o'eloek  in  the  eveidnj,' when  it  wasdone.  ...  A 
herald  read  u  jiroel.imation,  deelaring  the  eause 
whv  the  standard  had  been  set  up,  and  siimmon- 
ing'all  the  liej^'is  to  assist  his  Majesty.  Those 
who  were  present  eheered  and  threw  up  their 
iiats,  and,  with  a  bcatin,'/  of  drums  and  a  sound- 
ing,'of  trumpets,  the  ceremony  ended.  .  .  .  From 
tliat  evenim:  of  the  2'M  of  Au{,'u.st,  1642,  the 
Civil  War  had  be;,nm."— D.  Masson,  Life  of  John 
Milton,  hk.  2,  cli.  8  (r.  2). 

Also  in  :  John  Forster,  Statesmen  of  the  Corn- 
won  tnalt/t :  J'l/in;  ILimiMlcn. — S.  11.  Gardiner, 
Hint,  of  Kn;;.,  i«();{-l(i42,  ch.  lO-t-lO.')  (c.  10). 

A.  b.  1642  (August— September).— The  na- 
tion choosing  sides,— "  In  wealth,  in  munbers, 
and  in  eohesion  the  Parliament  was  strontrer  than 
the  kinir.  To  him  there  luul  rallied  most  of  the 
f;reater  nobles,  many  of  the  lesser  gentrj',  some 
proportion  of  the  richer  citizens,  the  townsmen 
of  the  west,  and  the  rural  population  generally 
of  the  west  and  north  of  England.  For  the 
Parliament  stood  n  strong  section  of  the  peers 
and  greater  gentry,  the  great  bulk  of  the  lesser 
gentry,  the  townsmen  of  the  richer  parts  of  Eng- 
land, the  whole  eastern  and  home  counties,  and 
lastly,  the  city  of  London.  But  as  the  Civil  War 
did  not  sharply  divide  clas.ses,  so  neither  did  it 
geographically  bi.sect  England.  Roughly  speak- 
ing, aristocracy  and  peasantry,  the  Church,  uni- 
versities, the  world  of  culture,  fashion,  and 
pleasure  were  loyal:  the  gentry,  the  yeomanry, 
trade,  commerce,  morality,  and  law  inclined  to 
the  Parliament.  Hroadly  (livided,  the  north  and 
west  went  for  the  king;  the  south  and  east  for 
the  Houses;  hut  the  lines  of  demarcation  were 
never  exact:  cities,  castles,  and  manor-houses 
long  lield  out  in  an  enemy's  county.  There  is 
only  one  permanent  limitation.  Draw  a  line 
from  the  Wash  to  the  Solent.  East  of  that  line 
the  country  never  yielded  to  the  king;  from  first 
to  last  it  never  failed  the  Parliament.  Within 
it  are  enclosed  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Essex,  Cam- 
bridge, Himtingdon,  Bedford,  Bucks,  Herts,  Mid- 
dlesex, Surrey,  Kent,  Sussex.  This  was  the 
wealthiest,  the  most  populous,  and  the  most  ad- 
vanced i)ortion  of  England.  With  Gloucester, 
Beading,  Bristol,  Leicester,  and  Northampton, 
it  formed  the  natural  home  of  Puritanism." — F. 
Harrison,  OUttr  Cromwell,  ch.  4. 

A.  D.  1642  (October— December).— Edgehill 
—the  opening  battle  of  the  war.— The  Eastern 
Association.— Immediately  after  the  raising  of 
his  standard  at  Nottingham,  the  King,  "aware 
at  last  that  he  could  not  rely  on  the  inhabitants 
of  Yorkshire,  moved  to  Shrewsbury,  at  once  to 
collect  the  Catholic  gentry  of  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire,  to  receive  the  Royalist  levies  of  Wales, 
and  to  secure  the  valley  of  the  Severn.  The 
movement  was  successful.  In  a  few  days  his 
little  army  was  increased  fourfold,  and  lie  felt 
himself  strong  enough  to  make  a  direct  march 
towanls  the  capital.  Essex  had  garri.soned 
Northampton,  Coventry  and  Warwick,  and  lay 
himself  at  Worcester;  but  the  King,  waiting  for 
no  Hieges,  left  the  garrisoned  towns  unmolested 


and  passed  on  towards  Jviindon,  end  Essex  re- 
ceived peremptory  orders  to  pursue  and  interpose 
if  possible  between  the  King  and  London.  On 
the  22nd  of  October  he  was  close  upon  the  King's 
rear  at  Keynton,  between  Stratford  and  Ban- 
bury. But  his  army  was  by  no  means  at  its  full 
strength;  some  regiments  had  been  left  to  garri- 
son the  West,  others,  under  Hampden  had  not 
yet.  joined  him.  But  delay  was  impossible,  and 
the  lirst  liattle  of  the  war  was  fought  on  the 
plain  at  the  foot  of  the  north-west  slope  of 
Edgehill,  over  which  the  royal  army  descended, 
turning  back  on  its  course  to  meet  Essex.  Both 
parties  claimed  the  victory.  In  fact  it  was  with 
the  King.  The  Parliamentary  cavalry  found 
thenuselves  wholly  unable  to  withstand  the  charge 
of  Rupert's  cavaliers.  Whole  regiments  turned 
and  tied  without  striking  a  blow ;  but,  as  nsual, 
want  of  discipline  ruined  the  royal  cause. 
Rupert's  men  fell  to  plundering  the  Parliament- 
ary baggage,  and  returned  to  the  field  only  in 
time  to  find  that  the  infantrj-,  under  the  personal 
leading  f)f  Essex,  had  reestablished  the  tight. 
Night  closed  the  battle  [which  is  .sometimes 
named  from  Edgehill  and  sometimes  from  Keyn- 
ton]. The  King's  armj-  withdrew  to  the  vantage- 
ground  of  the  hills,  and  Essex,  reinforced  by 
Hampden,  passed  the  night  upon  the  field.  But 
the  Royalist  army  was  neither  beaten  nor  checked 
in  its  advance,  while  the  rottenness  of  the  Par- 
liamentary troops  had  been  disclo.sed."  Some 
attempts  at  peace-making  followed  this  doubtful 
first  collision ;  but  their  only  effect  was  to  em- 
bitter the  passions  on  both  sides.  The  King  a(l- 
vanced,  threatening  Loudon,  but  the  citizens 
of  the  capital  turned  out  valiantly  to  oppose 
him,  and  he  "fell  back  upon  Oxford,  which 
henceforward  became  the  centre  of  their  opera- 
tions. .  .  .  War  was  again  the  only  resource,  and 
speedily  became  universal.  .  .  .  There  was  local 
lighting  over  the  whole  of  England.  .  .  .  The 
headquarters  of  the  King  were  constantly  at  Ox- 
ford, from  which,  as  from  a  centre,  Rupert  would 
suddenly  make  rapid  raids,  now  in  one  direction, 
now  in  another.  Between  him  and  Loudon, 
about  Reading,  Aylesbury,  and  Thame,  lay  what 
may  be  spoken  of  as  the  main  army  of  Parlia- 
ment, under  the  command  of  Lord-General  Essex. 
.  .  .  The  other  two  chief  scenes  of  the  war  were 
Y'orkshire  and  the  West.  In  Y'orkshire  the  Fair- 
faxes, Ferdinando  Lord  Fairfax  and  his  son  Sir 
Thomas,  made  what  head  they  could  against 
what  was  known  as  the  Popish  army  under  the 
command  of  the  Earl,  subsequently  Marquis  of 
Newcastle,  which  consisted  mainly  of  the  troops 
of  the  Northern  counties,  which  had  become 
associated  under  Newcastle  in  favour  of  Charles. 
Newark,  in  Nottinghamshire,  was  early  made 
a  royal  garrison,  and  formed  the  link  of  connec- 
tion between  the  operations  in  Y'orkshire  and  at 
Oxford.  In  the  extreme  South-west,  Lord  Stam- 
ford, the  Parliamentary  General,  was  making  a 
somewhat  unsuccessful  resistance  against  Sir 
Ralph,  afterwards  Lord  Ilopton.  Wales  was 
wholly  Royalist,  and  one  of  the  chief  objects  of 
Charles's  generals  was  to  secure  the  Severn  val- 
ley, and  thus  connect  the  war  in  Devonshire  with, 
the  central  operations  at  Oxford.  In  the  Eastern 
counties  matters  assumed  rather  a  different  form. 
The  principle  of  forming  several  counties  into  an 
association  .  .  .  was  adopted  by  the  Parliament, 
and  several  such  associations  were  formed,  but 
none  of  these  came  to  much  except  that  of  the 
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Eastern  counties,  which  was  known  by  way  of 
preeminence  ns  'The  Association.'  Its  object 
was  to  keep  the  war  entirely  beyond  tlie  borders 
of  tlic  counties  of  which  it  consisted.  Tlie  reason 
of  its  success  was  tlie  genius  and  energy  of  Crom- 
well."— I.  F.  Ikight,  Jlist.  ofEitf/.,  ]ienvd  2,  p. 
659. — "This  winter  there  arise  among  certain 
Counties  '  Associations '  for  mutual  defence, 
against  Royalism  and  plunderous  Uupertism ;  a 
measure  cherished  by  the  Parliament,  condemned 
as  treasonable  by  the  King.  Of  which  '  As.socia- 
tions,'  countable  to  the  number  of  live  or  si.x,  we 
name  only  one,  that  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Essex, 
Cambridge,  Herts;  with  Lord  Gray  of  Wark  for 
Conunander;  wlicre  ami  mider  whom  Oliver  was 
now  serving.  Tliis  '  Eastern  Association '  is  alone 
worth  naming.  All  tlie  other  Associations,  no 
man  of  emphasis  being  in  the  midst  of  them, 
fell  in  a  few  months  to  pieces;  only  this  of 
Cromwell  sub.sisted,  enlarged  itself,  grew  famous ; 
—  and  kept  its  own  borders  clear  of  invasion  dur- 
ing the  whole  course  of  the  War."— T.  Carlyle, 
Oliver  Cromwell' a  Letters  and  Sjwechcs,  jit.  2,  pre- 
liminnrif. 

Also" in:  8.  R.  Gardiner,  Ilist.  of  the  Great 
Civil  War,  ch.  2-4  {r.  1).— W.  Godwin,  Jliat.  of 
the  Commonirvaltli,  eh.  2{r.  1). 

A.  D.  1643  (May). — Cromwell's  Ironsides. — 
"It  was  .  .  .  pn>lia))ly,  a  little  before  Edgehill, 
that  there  took  jilace  between  {'romwell  and 
Hampden  the  memorable  conversation  which  fif- 
teen years  afterwards  the  Protector  related  in  a 
speech  to  his  second  Parliament.  It  is  a  piece  of 
autobiography  so  instructive  and  pathetic  that  it 
must  be  set  forth  in  full  in  the  words  of  CronV- 
well  himself: — 'I  was  a  person  who,  from  my 
first  employment,  was  stiddenly  preferred  and 
lifted  up  from  lesser  trusts  to  greater ;  from  my 
first  being  Captain  of  a  Troop  of  Horse.  ...  I 
bad  a  very  worthy  friend  then ;  and  he  was  a  %'ery 
noble  person,  and  I  know  his  memory  was  very 
grateful  to  ail, —  Mr.  John  Hampden.  At  my 
first  going  out  into  this  engagement,  I  saw  our 
men  were  beaten  at  every  hand.  .  .  .  Your  troops, 
said  I,  are  most  of  them  old  decayed  serving-men, 
and  tapsters,  and  such  kind  of  fellows;  and,  said 
I,  their  troops  are  gentlemen's  sons,  younger  sons 
and  persons  of  quality:  do  you  think  that  the 
spirits  of  such  base  mean  fellows  will  ever  be 
able  to  encounter  gentlemen,  that  have  honour 
and  courage  and  resolution  in  them  V  Truly  I 
did  represent  to  him  in  this  manner  conscien- 
tiously ;  and  truly  I  did  tell  him:  You  must  get 
men  of  a  spirit:  and  take  it  not  ill  what  I  say, — 
I  know  you  will  not, —  of  a  spi  t  that  is  likely  to 
goon  as  far  as  gentlemen  will  go:  or  else  you 
will  be  beaten  still.  I  told  him  so;  I  did  truly. 
He  was  a  wise  and  worthy  person;  and  he  did 
think  that  I  tjilked  a  good  notion,  but  an  imprac- 
ticable one.  ...  I  raised  such  men  as  had  the 
fear  of  God  before  them,  as  made  some  conscience 
of  what  they  did ;  and  from  that  day  forward,  I 
must  say  to  you,  they  were  never  beaten,  and 
wherever  they  were  engaged  against  the  enemy 
they  beat  continually.'.  .  .  'iThe  issue  of  the; 
whole  war  lay  in  that  word.  It  lay  with  '  such 
men  as  had  some  con.science  in  what  they  did.' 
'  Prom  that  day  forward  they  were  never  beaten. ' 
.  .  .  '  As  for  Colonel  Cromwell,' writes  a  news- 
letter of  Jlay,  l«4a,  'he  hath  3,000  brave  men, 
well  disciplined;  no  man  swears  but  he  pays  his 
twelve-pence;  if  he  be  drunk,  he  is  set  m  the 
stocks,  or  worse;  if  one  calls  the  other  round- 


head he  is  cashiered :  insomuch  that  the  coimtries 
where  they  come  leap  for  joy  of  them,  and  come 
in  and  join  with  tiiem.  How  happy  were  it 
if  all  the  forces  were  thus  disciplined  !'  Thesfi 
were  the  men  who  ultimately  decided  the  war, 
and  established  the  Conunonwealtii.  On  the  fiehl 
of  Marston,  llupcrt  gave  Croniwejl  the  name  of 
Ironside,  and  from  then((?  this  famous  name 
pas.sed  to  his  troopers.  Then;  are  two  features 
in  their  history  which  we  need  to  note.  They 
were  imleed  '  such  men  as  had  some  conscience 
in  their  work';  but  they  were  also  much  more. 
They  were  disciplined  and  trained  soldiers.  They 
were  tlie  only  body  of  'regulars'  on  either  side. 
The  in.stinctive  genius  of  Cromwell  from  tlie  very 
first  created  the  strong  nucleus  of  a  regular  armj-, 
which  at  last  in  discipline,  in  skill,  in  valour, 
reached  the  highest  ])erfeetion  ever  attained  by 
soldiers  either  in  ancient  or  modern  times.  The 
fervour  of  Cromwell  is  continually  i>re.ssing 
towards  the  extension  of  this  'regular'  force. 
Through  all  the  early  disasters,  this  b()<ly  of  Iron- 
sides kept  the  cause  alive:  at  Marston  it  over- 
whelmecl  the  king:  as  .soon  as,  by  the  New  Model, 
this  system  was  extended  to  the  wliole  army,  the 
Civil  War  was  at  an  end." — F.  Harrison,  Oliver 
Cromwell,  ch.  4. 

Also  in  :  J.  Forster,  Statesmen  of  the  Common- 
wealth: Cromwell. 

A.  D.  1643  (June — September). — The  King 
calls  in  the  Irish. —  "To  balance  the  accession 
of  power  which  the  alliance  witli  Scotland  brought 
to  the  Parliament,  Charles  was  so  unwise,  men 
then  said  so  guilt}*,  as  to  conclude  a  peace  with 
the  Irish  rebels,  with  the  intent  that  thus  those 
of  his  forces  winch  had  been  emplojcd  against 
them,  might  be  set  free  to  join  his  army  in  Eng- 
land. No  act  of  the  King,  nut  the  levying  of 
ship-money,  not  th(!  crowd  of  monopolies  which 
enriched  the  court  and  impoverished  the  people, 
neither  the  extravagance  of  Buckingham,  the 
tyranny  of  Strafford  nor  the  prelacy  of  Laud, 
not  even  the  attempted  arrest  of  the  five  mem- 
bers, raised  such  a  storm  of  indignation  and 
hatred  throughout  the  kingdom,  as  did  this  de- 
termination of  the  King  to  withdraw  (as  men 
said),  for  the  purpose  of  subduing  his  subjects, 
the  force  which  had  been  raised  to  avenge  the 
blood  of  100,000  Protestant  martyrs.  .  .  .  To  the 
England  of  the  time  this  act  was  nau.seous,  was 
exasperating  to  the  highest  degree,  while  to  the 
cause  of  the  King  it  was  fatal;  for,  from  this 
moment,  the  condition  of  the  Parliamentary  party 
began  to  mend." — N.  L.  Walford,  Parliament- 
nry  Oenerals  of  the  Great  Civil  War,  ch.  2. — 
"  None  of  the  king's  schemes  proved  so  fatal  to 
his  cause  as  these.  On  their  discovery,  ollicer 
after  officer  in  his  own  army  flung  down  their 
commissions,  the  peers  who  had  fled  to  Oxford 
fled  back  again  to  London,  and  the  Royalist  re- 
action in  the  Parliament  itself  came  utterly  to  an 
end."— J.  R.  Green,  Short  Hist,  of  Eng.,  ch.  8, 
sect.  7. 

Also  in:  S.  R.  Gardiner,  Hist,  of  th^ Great 
Civil  War,  ch.  11  {v.  1). 

A.  D.  1643  (July).— Meeting  of  the  West- 
minster Assembly  of  Di#rines. — At  the  begin- 
ning of  July,  1043,  "London  was  astir  with  a 
new  event  of  great  consequence  in  the  course  of 
the  national  revolution.  This  was  the  meeting 
of  the  famous  Westminster  Assembly.  The  neces- 


sity of  an  ecclesiastical  Svrwl  or  Convocation,  to 
cooperate  with  the  Parliament,  had  been  long 
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felt.  Ainoiiir  till' articles  of  the  Grand  Remon- 
strance of  Dec.  Kill  litid  been  one  desiring  a  con- 
vention of  'a  General  SyniMJ  of  tlie  most  grave, 
pious,  learned,  and  jtidicious  divines  of  this 
island,  assi.sted  by  some  from  foreign  parts,' to 
consider  of  all  tliuigs  relating  to  flie  Clnirch  and 
report  tliiTcon  to  i'arliament.  It  is  clear  from 
th((  wording  of  tins  article  that  it  was  contem- 
jiiated  that  tlie  Synod  slioidd  <.'ontain  representa- 
tives from  tlie  I'resltyterian  t'lnirch  of  Scotland. 
Imleed,  by  that  time",  flie  establishment  of  a  uiu- 
formity  of  Doctrine,  Discipline,  and  Worship  be- 
tween'tlie  Clinrelies  of  England  and  Scotland 
was  the  llxed  idea  of  those  who  chiefly  desired  a 
Synoil.  ...  In  A])ril,  1042  ...  it  w'as  ordered 
iiy  tlie  House,  in  pursuance  of  previous  resolu- 
tions on  the  subject,  'that  the  names  of  such 
divines  as  shall  be  thought  tit  to  be  consulted 
with  concerning  the  matter  of  the  Church  be 
brouglit  in  tonmrrow  morning,'  the  understood 
nde  being  that  the  knights  and  burges.ses  of  each 
English  county  siiould  name  to  the  House  two 
divines,  and  those  of  each  Welsh  county  one  di- 
vine, for  aj)i)roval.  Accordingly,  on  the  20th, 
the  name?'  were  given  in.  ...  By  the  stress  of 
the  war  the  Assi'inbly  was  postponed.  At  last, 
hojjeless  of  a  bill  Uiat  should  jiass  in  the  regular 
Avay  by  the  King's  consent,  the  Houses  resorted, 
in  this  as  in  otlier  things,  to  their  peremptory 
plan  of  Ordinance  by  their  own  authority.  On 
the  18th  fif  May,  1043,  nn  Ordinance  for  calling 
an  As,seinbly  was  introduced  in  tlie  Commons; 
which  Ordinance,  after  due  going  and  coming 
between  the  two  Ilou.ses,  came  to  maturity  June 
12,  when  it  was  entered  at  full  length"in  the 
Lords'  Journals.  '  Whereas,  amongst  the  infinite 
l)les.sings  of  Almighty  God  upon  this  nation,' — 
so  runs  the  preand)le  of  the  Ordinance, — '  none 
is,  or  can  be,  more  dear  to  us  than  the  purity  of 
our  religion;  and  for  as  much  as  many  things 
yet  remain  in  the  discipline,  liturgy  and  govern- 
ment of  the  Church  wliich  necessarily  require  a 
more  jierfect  reformation:  and  whereas  it  has 
been  declared  and  resolveti,  by  the  Lords  and 
Commons  ns.sembled  in  Parliament,  that  the  pres- 
ent Church  Governnientby  Archbishops,  Bishops, 
their  Chancellors,  Commi.ssaries,  Deans,  Deans 
and  Chapters,  Archdeacons,  and  other  ecclesias- 
tical ollicers  depending  on  the  hierarchy,  is  evil 
and  justly  offensive  and  burdensome  to  the  king- 
<loin,  and  a  great  impcnliment  to  reformation  and 
growth  of  religion,  and  very  i)rejudicial  to  the 
state  and  government  of  this  kingdom,  and  that 
therefore  they  are  resolved  the  same  shall  be 
taken  away,  and  that  such  a  government  shall 
be  settled  in  the  Church  as  may  be  agreeable  to 
Gcxl's  Holy  Word,  and  most  ajit  to  procure  and 
preserve  the  peace  of  the  Church  at  home,  and 
nearer  agreement  with  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
and  other  reformed  Churches  abroad.  ...  Be  it 
therefore  ordained,  &c.'  AVhatis  ordained  is  that 
149  j)ersons,  enumerated  by  name  in  the  Ordi- 
nance .  .  .  shall  meet  on  the  1st  of  July  next  in 
KmgllenryVH.'s  Chapel  at  Westminster;  .  .  . 
'  to  confer  and  treat  among  themselves  of  such 
matters  and  things,  concerning  the  liturgy,  disci- 
pHne  and  government  of  the  Church  of  fincland 


•  -•,■  "ssliidl  be  proposed  by  either  or  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  and  no  other.'.  .  .  Notwithstand- 
ing a  Hoyal  Proclamation  from  Oxford,  dated 
June  22,  forbidding  the  Assembly  and  threaten- 
ing consequences,  the  first  meeting  duly  took 
place  on  the  day  appointed  —  Saturday,  July  1, 


1043 ;  and  from  that  day  till  the  22d  of  February, 
104S-9,  or  for  more  than  five  years  and  a  half, 
the  W<  ■  tminstcr  Assembly  is  to  be  borne  in  mind 
as  a  1)0  Air  or  institution  in  the  P^nglish  realm, 
existing  side  by  side  with  the  Long  Parliament, 
and  in  constant  conference  and  cooperation  with 
it.  The  number  of  its  sittings  during  these  five 
years  and  a  half  was  1,163  in  all;  Avhich  is  at  the 
rate  of  about  four  sittings  every  week  for  the 
whole  time.  The  earliest  years  of  the  Assembly 
were  the  most  important." — D.  ^lasson,  Life  of 
John  Milton,  bk.  3,  ch.  3  (v.  2). 

Also  IN:  A.  F.  ^litchell.  The  Westminster  A»- 
semhly,  lect.  4-5. — D.  Neal,  Hist,  of  the  Puritans, 
r.  3,  ch.  2  and  A. — Bee,  also,  Inuependknts. 

A.  D.  1643  (July— September).— The  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant  with  the  Scottish 
nation. — "  Scotland  liatl  been  hitherto  kept  aloof 
from  the  English  (juurrel.  .  .  .  Up  to  this  time 
the  pride  and  delicacy  of  the  English  patriots 
withheld  them,  for  obvious  reasons,  from  claiming 
her  assistance.  Had  it  been  possible,  they  would 
still  have  desired  to  engage  no  distant  party  in  this 
great  domestic  struggle;  but  when  the  present 
unexpected  crisis  arrived  .  .  .  these  considera- 
tions were  laid  aside,  and  the  chief  leaders  of  the 
Parliament  resolved  upon  an  embassy  to  tjie 
North,  to  bring  the  Scotti.sh  nation  into  the  flela. 
The  conduct  of  this  embassy  Avas  a  matter  of  the 
highest  difflculty  and  danger.  The  Scots  were 
known  to  be  bigoted  to  their  own  persuasions  of 
narrow  and  exclusive  church  government,  Avhile 
the  greatest  men  of  the  English  Parliament  had 
proclaimed  the  sacred  maxim  that  every  man 
who  worshipped  God  according  to  the  dictates  of 
his  conscience  was  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the 
State.  But  these  men,  Yane,  Cromwell,  ]\Iarten 
and  St.  John,  though  the  dilHculties  of  the  com- 
mon cause  had  brought  them  into  the  acknowl- 
edged position  of  leaders  and  directors  of  affairs, 
were  in  a  minority  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  the  party  who  were  their  superiors  in  num- 
bers were  as  bigoted  to  the  most  exclusive  prin- 
ciples of  Presbyterianism  as  the  Scots  themselves. 
Denzil  Holies  stood  at  the  head  of  this  inferior 
class  of  patriots.  .  .  .  The  most  eminent  of  the 
Parliamentary  nobility,  particularly  Northumber- 
land, Essex  and  Manchester  belonged  also  to 
this  body;  while  the  London  clergy,  and  the 
metropolis  itself,  were  almost  entirely  Presby- 
terian. These  things  considered,  there  was  indeed 
great  reason  to  aij|*reliend  that  this  partj'^,  backed 
by  the  Scots,  and  supported  with  a  Scottish  army, 
would  be  strong  enough  to  overpowxT  the  advo- 
cates of  free  conscience,  and  'set  up  a  tj'rauny 
not  less  to  be  deplored  than  that  of  Laud  and  his 
hierarchy,  which  had  proved  one  of  the  main 
occasions  of  bringing  on  the  war.'  Yet,  oppos- 
ing to  all  this  danger  only  their  own  high  pur- 
poses and  dauntless  courage,  the  smaller  party 
of  more  consummate  statesmen  were  the  first  to 
propose  the  embassj  to  Scotland.  ...  On  the 
20th  of  July,  1643,  the  commissioners  set  out 
from  London.  They  were  four;  and  the  man 
principally  confided  in  among  them  was  Vane 
[Sir  Henry,  the  younger].  He,  indeed,  was  the 
individual  best  qualified  to  succeed  Hampden  as 
a  counsellor  in  the  arduous  struggle  in  which  the 
nation  was  at  this  time  engaged.  .  .  .  Immedi- 
ately on  his  arrival  in  Edinburgh  the  negotia- 
tion commenced,  and  what  Vane  seems  to  have 
anticipated  at  once  occurred.  The  Scots  offered 
their  assistance  heartily  on  the  sole  condition  of 
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an  adhesion  fo  tho  Scottish  religions  system  on 
tlie  i)iirt  of  Enirliind.  After  many  long  and  very 
warm  dcl);it(s.  in  which  Vane  held  to  one  tirm 
policy  from  tiic  lirst,  a  solemn  covenant  was  pro- 
posed, wliich  N'ime  insisted  should  be  named  a 
soleniii  lea!,nie  and  covenant,  while  certain  words 
were  inserted  in  it  on  his  subsequent  motion,  to 
which  he  also  lulhercd  with  immovable  constancy, 
and  which  h.ul  the  elTect  of  leaving  open  to  the 
great  i)arty  in  England,  to  whose  interests  he 
was  devoted,  that  la.st  liberty  of  conscience  which 
man  should  never  surrender.  .  .  .  The  famotis 
article  r, .-.pecting  religion  ran  in  these  words: 
'Tliat  we  shall  sincerely,  really,  and  con.stantly, 
through  tlu!  grace,  of  God,  endeavour,  in  our 
several  i)lac(>s  and  callings,  the  preservation  of 
the  Reformed  religion  in  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
in  doctrine,  worship,  discipline  and  government, 
against  our  connnon  enemies;  the  reformation  of 
religion  in  the  kingdoms  of  England  and  Ire- 
laud,  in  doctrine,  Morsliij),  discipline,  and  govern- 
ment, according- to  the  AVord  of  God,  and  the 
example  of  the  best  Reformed  churches;  and 
we  shall  endeavour  to  bring  the  churches  of  God 
in  the  three  kingdoms  to  the  nearest  conjunction 
and  uniformity  in  religion,  confessing  of  faith, 
form  of  clnirch  government  directory  for  wor- 
ship and  catechizing ;  that  we  and  our  posterity 
after  us,  may  as  brethren  live  in  faith  and  love, 
and  the  Lord  may  delight  to  dwell  in  the  midst 
of  us.  That  we  shall  in  like  manner,  without 
respect  of  persons,  endeavour  the  extirpation  of 
popery,  prelacy  (that  is,  church  government  by 
archbishops,  bishops,  their  chancellors  and  com- 
missaries, deans,  deans  and  chapters,  archdea- 
cons, and  all  other  ecclesiastical  olllccrs  depend- 
ing on  that  hierarchy). '  Vane,  by  this  introduction 
of  '  according  to  the  Word  of  God,'  left  the  in- 
terpretation of  that  word  to  the  free  conscience 
of  every  man.  On  the  17th  of  August,  the 
solemn  league  and  covenant  was  voted  by  the 
Legislature  and  the  As.sembly  of  the  Church  at 
Edinburgh.  The  king  in  desperate  alarm,  sent 
his  commands  to  the  Scotch  people  not  to  take 
such  a  covenant.  In  reply,  they  '  liumbly  ad- 
vised his  majesty  to  take  the  covenant  himself.' 
The  surpassing  service  rendered  by  Vane  on  this 
great  occasion  to  the  Parliamentary  cau.se,  ex- 
posed Ijim  to  a  more  violent  hatred  from  the 
Royalists  than  he  had  yet  experienced,  and 
Clarendon  has  used  every  artifice  to  depreciate  his 
motives  and  his  sincerity.  .  .  .  The  solemn  league 
and  covenant  remained  to  be  adopted  in  England. 
The  Scottish  form  of  giving  it  authority  was 
followed  as  far  as  possible.  It  was  referred  by 
the  two  Houses  to  the  Assembly  of  Divines, 
which  had  commenced  its  sittings  on  the  1st  of 
the  preceding  July,  being  called  together  to  be 
consulted  with  by  the  Parliament  for  the  purpose 
of  settling  the  government  and  form  of  worship 
of  the  Church  of  England.  This  assembly  al- 
ready referred  to,  consisted  of  121  of  the  clergy ; 
and  a  number  of  lay  assessors  were  joined  with 
them,  consisting  of  ten  peers,  and  twenty  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons.  All  these  per- 
sons were  named  by  the  ordinance  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  which  gave  birth  to  the 
assembly.  The  public  taking  of  the  Covenant 
was  solemnized  on  the  25th  of  Septeml)er,  each 
member  of  either  House  attesting  his  adherence 
by  oath  first,  and  then  by  subscribing  his  name. 
The  name  of  Vane,  subscribed  immediately  on 
his  return,  appears  upon  the  list  next  to  that  of 


Cromwell." — J.  Forster,  Stateatnenofthe  Cotnmon- 
ireiilth:    Vane. 

Also  in:  J.  K.  Ilosiner,  Liff  of  Young  Sir 
J/rnn/  Viiiie,  ch.  8.— A.  F.  Mitchell,  The  \V,:»I- 
titiim'tcr  Aanernhh/,  led.  rM}.— I).  Neal,  JIM.  of  the 
Piiritiins,  r.  ;»,'  rh.  2.—H.  H.  Gardiner,  Const. 
Doc's  of  the  Puritan.  Uer.,  p.  187. 

The  following  is  the  tc.\t  of  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant: 

"  A  solenm  league  and  covenant  for  Reforma- 
tion and  defence  of  religion,  the  honour  and 
hai.piiu'ss  of  the  King,  and  tlie  peace  and  safety 
of  th(!  three  kingdoms  of  England,  Scotland  and 
Ireland.  We  noblemen,  barons,  knights,  gentle- 
men, citiztiis,  burgesses,  mini.stersof  the  Gospel, 
and  commons  of  all  sorts  in  the  kingdoms  of  Eng- 
land, Scotland  and  Ireland,  by  the  ]>rovidence  of 
God  living  under  one  King,  and  being  of  one  re- 
formed religion ;  having  before  our  eyes  the  glory 
of  Go(  and  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  the  honour 
and  happiness  of  the  King's  ilajesty  and  his  pos- 
terity, and  tlie  true  public  liberty,  safety  and 
peace  of  the  kingdoms,  Avherein  every  one  s  pri- 
vate condition  is  included ;  and  calling  to  mind 
the  treacherous  and  bloodj'  jilots,  conspiracies, 
attempts  and  practices  of  the  enemies  of  God 
against  the  true  religion  and  professors  thereof 
in  all  places,  especially  in  theso  three  kingdoms, 
ever  since  the  reformation  of  religion ;  and  how 
much  their  rage,  power  and  presumption  are  of 
lato,  and  at  tins  time  increased  and  exerci.sed, 
whereof  the  deplorable  estate  of  the  Church  and 
kingdom  of  Ireland,  the  distressed  estatt;  of  the 
Church  and  kingdom  of  England,  and  tlie  dan- 
gerous estate  of  the  Churcli  and  kingdom  of 
Scotland,  are  present  and  public  testimonies:  we 
have  (now  at  last)  after  other  means  of  supplica- 
tion, remonstrance,  protestations  and  sufTerings, 
for  the  preservation  of  ourselves  and  our  religion 
from  utter  ruin  and  destruction,  according  to  the 
commendable  practice  of  these  kingdoms  in  former 
times,  and  the  example  of  God's  people  in  other 
nations,  after  mature  deliberation,  resolved  and 
determined  to  enter  into  a  mutual  and  solemn 
league  and  covenant,  wherein  we  all  sub.scribe, 
and  each  one  of  us  for  himself,  with  our  hands 
lifted  up  to  the  most  high  God,  do  swear,  I. 
That  we  shall  sincerelj',  really  and  constantly, 
through  the  grace  of  God,  endeavour  in  our  sev- 
eral places  and  callings,  the  preservation  of  the 
reformed  religion  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in 
doctrine,  worship,  discipline  and  government, 
against  our  common  enemies ;  the  reformation  of 
religion  in  the  kingdoms  of  England  and  Ireland, 
in  doctrine,  worship,  discipline  and  government, 
according  to  the  Wonl  of  God,  and  the  example 
of  the  best  reformed  Churches;  and  we  shall  en- 
deavour to  bring  the  Churches  of  God  in  the 
three  kingdoms  to  the  nearest  conjunction  and 
uniformity  in  religion,  confession  of  faith,  form 
of  Church  government,  directory  for  worship  and 
catechising,  that  we,  and  our  posterity  after  us, 
may,  as  brethren,  live  in  faith  and  love,  and  the 
Lord  may  delight  to  dwell  in  the  midst  of  us. 
II.  That  we  shall  in  like  manner,  without  respect 
of  persons,  endeavour  the  extirpation  of  Popery, 
prelacy  (that  is,  Church  government  by  Arch- 
bishops, Bishops,  their  CJhancellors  and  Commis- 
saries, Deans,  Deans  and  Chapters,  Archdeacons, 
and  all  other  ecclesiastical  ofilcers  depending  on 
that  hierarchy),  superstition,  heresy,  schism,  pro- 
faneness  and  whatsoever  shall  be  found  to  be 
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oontmryto  sound  dortrinc  nnd  the  power ol"  god- 
liness ll'st  wo  jmrtuki*  in  (itlicr  nun's  sins,  and 
tlicrchv  1)0  in  dan^'cr  to  rcicivc  of  tlicir  plaj,MU's; 
am!  that  tlif  I^ord  may  hv  (inc.  ami  Ills  nanio  one 
in  tlie  three  kinf,nlonis.  IIL  We  .'^liall  witli  the 
same  sincerity,  reality  and  CDMstaney,  in  otir  sev- 
eral vocations,  endeavour  with  our  estates  and 
lives  iniitually  to  i)re.serve  the  riffhts  and  privi- 
lejres  of  the  r'ariianieiits,  and  the  liberties  (^f  the 
kinj;donis,  and  to  |)res<Tve  and  defend  the  Kind's 
.Majesty's  iierson  and  authority,  in  the  preaervu- 
lion  anil  defence  of  the  true  re'liuion  and  lilierties 
of  the  kin,i,Mlonis,  that  the  world  may  hear  wit- 
ness with  our  consciences  of  our  loyalty,  and  that 
we  have  no  tlioujflits  or  intentions  to  diminish 
His  Majesty's  just  power  and  frreatness.  IV. 
We  shall  also  with  all  faithfidness  endeavour  the 
discovery  of  all  such  as  have  been  or  shall  he  in- 
cendiaries, nuilijrnants  or  evil  instruments,  by 
hinderinir  the  reformation  of  religion,  dividing 
the  Kini^  from  his  people,  or  one  of  the  kingdoms 
from  another,  or  makinj;  any  faction  or  parties 
amongst  the  i)eoi)le,  contrary  to  the  league  and 
covenant,  that  tliey  may  be  brought  to  public 
trial  ami  receive  condign  jnmishment,  as  the  de- 
gree of  their  ofTenees  shall  require  or  deserve, 
or  the  supreme!  judicatories  of  both  kingdoms 
respectively,  or  others  having  power  from  them 
for  that  elTect,  shall  judge  conveident,  'V,  And 
whereas  the  happiness  of  a  blessed  peace  between 
these  kingdoms,  denied  in  former  times  to  our 
progenitors,  is  by  the  good  providence  of  God 
grai\ted  to  ua,  and  hath  been  lately  concluded 
and  settled  by  both  Parliaments:  we  shall  each 
one  of  us,  according  to  our  places  and  interest, 
endeavour  that  they  may  remain  conjoined  in  a 
firm  peace  and  union  to  all  posterity,  and  that 
justice  may  be  done  upon  the  wilful  opposers 
thereof,  in  manner  exjircs-sed  in  the  precedent 
articles.  VL  \Ve  shall  also,  according  to  our 
places  and  callings,  in  this  common  cause  of  re- 
ligion, liberty  and  peace  of  the  kingdom,  assist 
and  defend  all  tho.se  that  enter  into  this  league 
and  covenant,  in  the  maintaining  and  pursuing 
thereof;  and  shall  not  sulfer  ourselves,  directly 
or  indirectly,  by  whatsoever  combination,  per- 
suasion or  terror,  to' be  divided  and  withdrawn 
from  this  blessed  union  and  conjunction,  whether 
to  make  defection  to  the  contrary  part,  or  give 
ourselves  to  a  detestable  iudifferency  or  neutral- 
ity in  this  cau.se,  which  so  much  concerneth  the 
glory  of  God,  the  good  of  the  kingdoms,  and  the 
honour  of  the  King;  but  shall  all  the  days  of  our 
lives  zealously  and  constantly  contimie  therein, 
against  all  opposition,  and  promote  the  same  ac- 
cording to  our  power,  against  all  lets  and  impedi- 
ments whatsoever;  and  what  we  are  not  able 
ourselves  to  suppress  or  overcome  we  shall  reveal 
and  make  known,  that  it  may  be  timely  prevented 
or  removed :  all  which  we  shall  do  as  in  the  sight 
of  God.  And  because  these  kingdoms  are  guilty 
of  many  sins  and  provocations  against  God,  and 
His  Son  Jesus  Christ,  as  is  too  manifest  by  our 
present  distresses  and  dangers,  the  fruits  thereof: 
we  profess  and  declare.  bet'.)reGodand  the  world, 
our  unfeigned  desire  to  be  humbled  for  our  own 
sins,  and  for  t  he  sins  of  these  kingdoms ;  especially 
that  we  have  not  as  we  ought  valued  the  iu^sti- 
mable  benefit  of  ihc  Gospel ;  that  we  have  not 
laboured  for  the  purity  and  jjower  thereof;  an<l 
that  we  have  not  endeavoured  to  receive  Chri.st 
in  our  hearts,  nor  to  walk  worthy  of  Him  in  our 
lives,  which  are  the  causes  of  other  sins  and  trans- 


gressions so  much  abounding  amongst  us,  and 
our  true  nnd  mifeigned  purpose,  desire  and  en- 
deavour, for  ourselves  and  all  others  imdcr  our 
power  and  charge,  both  in  public  and  in  private, 
ill  all  duties  we  owe  to  G(m1  and  man,  to  amend 
our  lives,  and  each  one  to  go  before  another  in 
the  example  of  a  real  reformation,  that  the  Lord 
may  turn  away  His  wrath  nnd  heavy  indignation, 
an(l  establish  those  Churches  and  kingdoms  in 
trutli  and  peace.  And  this  covenant  we  make 
in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  the  Searcher 
of  all  hearts,  with  a  true  intention  to  perform 
the  siime.  as  we  shall  answer  at  that  Great  Day 
when  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be  disclo.scif: 
most  humbly  beseeching  the  Lord  to  strengthen 
lis  by  llis  Holy  Spirit  for  this  end,  and  to  ble.ss 
our  desires  and  proceedings  with  such  success  as 
may  be  a  deliverance  and  safety  to  His  people, 
ami  encouragement  to  the  Christian  Churches 
groaning  umleror  in  danger  of  the  yoke  of  Anti- 
christian  tyranny,  to  join  in  the  same  or  like  as- 
sociation and  covenant,  to  the  glory  of  God,  the 
enlargement  of  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
the  pea?e  and  tranquility  of  Christian  kingdoms 
and  commonwealths." 

A.  D.  1643  (August— September). — Siege  of 
Gloucester  and  first  Battle  of  Newbury, — 
"When  the  war  had  lasted  a  year,  the  advan- 
tage wasdecidedly  with  the  Royalists.  They  were 
victorious,  both  in  the  western  ami  in  the  north- 
ern counties.  They  had  wrested  Bristol,  the 
second  city  in  the  kingdom,  from  the  Parlia- 
ment. They  had  won  several  battles,  and  had 
not  sustained  a  single  serious  or  ignominious  de- 
feat. Among  the  Uoundheads,  adversity  had 
begun  to  produce  dissension  and  discontent. 
The  Parliament  was  kept  in  alarm,  sometimes 
by  plots  and  sometimes  by  riots.  It  was  thought 
necessary  to  fortify  London  against  the  royal 
arm}-,  and  to  hang  some  disaffected  citizens  at 
their  own  doors.  Several  of  the  most  distin- 
guished peers  who  had  hitherto  remained  at 
Westminster  fled  to  the  court  a^  Oxford ;  nor  can 
it  be  doubted  that,  if  the  operations  of  the  Cava- 
liers had,  at  this  season,  been  directed  by  a  saga- 
cious and  powerful  mind,  Charles  would  soon 
have  marched  in  triumph  to  Whitehall.  But 
the  King  suffered  the  auspicious  moment  to  pass 
away ;  and  it  never  returned.  In  August,  1643, 
he  sate  down  before  the  city  of  Gloucester.  That 
city  was  defended  by  the  inhabitants  and  by  the 
garrison,  with  a  determination  such  as  had  not, 
since  the  commencement  of  the  war,  been  shown 
by  the  adherents  of  the  Parliament.  The  emu- 
lation of  London  was  excited.  The  trainbands 
of  the  City  volunteered  to  march  wherever  their 
services  might  be  required.  A  great  force  was 
speedily  collected,  nnd  began  to  move  westward. 
The  siege  of  Gloucester  was  raised.  The  Royal- 
ists in  every  part  of  the  kingdom  were  disheart- 
ened ;  the  spirit  of  the  parliamentary  party  re- 
vived ;  and  the  apostate  Lords,  who  had  lately 
fled  from  Westminster  to  Oxford,  hastened  back 
from  Oxford  to  Westminster." — Lord  Macaulay, 
Hist,  of  Eng.,  ch.  1. — After  accomplishing  the 
relief  of  Gloucester,  the  Parliamentary  army, 
marching  back  to  London,  was  intercepted  at 
Newbury  by  the  army  of  the  king,  and  forced  to 
fight  a  battle,  Sept.  20,  1643,  in  which  both  par- 
ties, as  at  Edgehill,  claimed  the  victory.  The 
Rttyalists,  however,  failed  to  bar  the  road  to 
London,  as  they  had  undertaken  to  do,  and  Essex 
resumed  his  march  on  the  following  morning. 
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—"In  ihis  milmppy  battle  was  slain  the  lord 
vLscoiint  Fiilkliind ;  n  person  of  such  j)r<Hlig- 
ioii.s  parts  of  k-arniiij?  and  knowlwl^'c,  of  that 
ininulahlc  sweetness  and  delight  in  eonver.sation, 
of  so  tiowin^'  and  obliging  a  humanity  and  good- 
ness to  maul<ind,  and  of  that  ])i  iniitive  sincerity 
and  integrity  of  life,  thai  if  there  were  no  other 
brand  ui)on  this  odious  and  accursed  war  than 
that  single  loss,  it  must  be  most  infamous  and 
execrable  to  all  posterity." — Earl  of  Clarendon, 
Hint,  of  the  liehelUou,  ^bk.  7,  sect.  217.— This 
lamented  death  on  the  royal  side  nearly  cv  ned,  so 
to  speak,  tlie  great,  unmeasured  calamity  which 
had  befallen  the  better  cause  three  months  be- 
fore, when  the  high-souled  patnot  Hampden  was 
slain  'a  a  paltry  skirmish  with  Rupert's  horse,  at 
Chalgrove  Field,  not  far  from  the  borders  of  Ox- 
fordshire. Soon  after  the  fight  at  Xewburj', 
Charles,  having  occupied  Heading,  withdrew  his 
army  to  Oxford  and  went  into  winter  (juurters. 
— N.  L.  Walford,  I'arUamentary  Oenerals  of  the 
Great  Civil  War.    h.  2. 

Also  in:  Sir  E.  Cust,  Liven  of  the  Warriors  of 
the  Civil  Wars,  pt.  2.— S.  It.  Gardiner,  Hist,  of 
the  Great  Civil  War,  ch.  10  (v.  1). 

A.  D.  1644  (January). — Battle  of  Nantwich 
and  siege  of  Lathom  House. — The  Irish  army 
brought  over  by  King  Cliarles  and  landed  in 
Flintshire,  in  November,  1643,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lord  Byron,  invaded  Cheshire  and  laid 
siege  to  Nantwich,  which  was  tlw  headquarters 
of  the  Parliamentary  cause  in  that  region. 
Young  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  was  ordered  to  col- . 
lect  forces  and  relieve  the  town.  With  great 
difficulty  he  succeeded,  near  the  end  of  January, 
1644,  in  leading  2,500  foot-soldiers  and  twenty- 
eight  troops  of  horse,  against  the  besieging 
army,  which  numbered  3,000  foot  and  1,800 
horse.  On  the  28th  of  January  he  attacked  and 
routed  the  Irish  royalists  completely.  "  All  the 
Royalist  Colonels,  including  the  subsequently 
notorious  Monk,  1,500  soldiers,  six  pieces  of 
ordnance,  and  quantities  of  arms,  were  cap- 
tured." Ilaviug  accomplished  this  most  im- 
portant service.  Sir  Thomas,  ' '  to  liis  great  an- 
noyance," received  orders  to  lay  siege  to  Lathom 
House,  one  of  (lie  country  seats  of  the  Earl  of 
Derby,  which  had  been  fortified  and  secretly 
garrisoned,  with  300  soldiere.  It  was  held  by 
the  high-spirited  and  dauntless  Countess  of 
Derby,  in  the  absence  of  her  husband,  who  was 
in  the  Isle  of  Man.  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  soon 
escaped  from  this  ignoble  enterprise  and  left  it 
to  be  carried  on,  first,  by  his  cousin,  Sir  William 
Fairfax,  and  afterwards  by  Col.  Rigby.  The 
Countess  defended  her  house  for  three  months, 
until  the  approach  of  Prince  Rupert  forced  the 
raising  of  the  siege  in  the  following  spring. 
Lathom  House  was  not  finally  surrendered  to 
the  Roundheads  until  Dec.  6,  1645,  when  it  was 
demolished. — C.  It.  Markham,  Life  of  tlie  Great 
Lord  Fairfax,  ch.  13. 

Also  in  :  Mrs.  Thompson,  liecollectioiis  of  Lit- 
erary Characters  and  Celebrated  Places,  v.  2,  ch.  2. 
— E.  Warburton,  Memoirs  of  I*rince  Rupert  and 
the  Caralicrs.  v.  2,  ch.  4. 

A.  D.  1644  (January— July).— The  Scotu  in 
England. — The  Battle  of  Marston  Moor. — 
"On  tlie  19th  of  January,  1644,  the  Scottish 
army  entered  England.  Lesley,  now  earl  of 
Leveu,  commanded  them.  ...  In  the  mean- 
time, the  parliament  at  Westminster  formed  a 
council   under  the   title  of  '  The  Committee  of 


the  Two  Kingdoms,' consisting  of  seven  liords, 
fourteen  members  of  the  Commons,  and  four 
Scottish  Commissioners.  Whatever  belongs  to 
the  executive  power  as  distiuguislicd  from  the 
legislative  devolved  ui)on  this  Conunittee.  In 
the  spring  of  1G44  the  parliament  had  live  armies 
in  the  field,  paid  by  general  or  local  taxatiim, 
and  by  voluntary  contributions.  Including  the; 
Scottisii  army  there  were  altogether  50,000  men 
under  arms;  the  English  forces  being  com- 
manded, as  separate  armies,  by  Es.sex,  Waller, 
Manchester,  and  Fairfax.  Essex  and  Waller  ad- 
vanced to  blockade  Oxford.  The  (|ueen  went  to 
Exeter  in  April,  and  never  saw  Charles  again. 
The  blockading  forces  around  Oxfonl  had  be- 
come so  strong  that  resistance  ai)peared  to  be 
hopeless.  On  the  night  of  the  3d  of  Jime  the 
king  secretly  left  the  city  and  pas.sed  sjifel}'  be 
tween  the  two  hostile  armies.  There  had  again 
been  jealousies  and  disagreements  between  Essex 
and  Waller.  E.ssex,  supported  by  the;  council 
of  war,  but  in  opposition  to  the  conunittee  of 
the  two  kingdoms,  had  marched  to  the  west. 
Waller,  meanwhile,  went  in  ptirsuit  of  the  king 
into  Worcester.shire.  Charles  suddeidy  returned 
to  Oxford;  anil  then  at  Copredy  Bridge,  near 
Banbury,  defeated  Waller,  who  had  hastened 
back  to  encounter  him.  Essex  was  before  the 
walls  of  Exeter,  in  which  city  the  (lueen  had 
given  birth  to  a  princess.  The  king  hastened  to 
the  west.  He  was  strong  enough  to  meet  either 
of  the  ])arliameutary  armies  thus  separated. 
Meanwhile  the  combined  English  and  Scottish 
armies  were  besieging  York.  ltuj)ert  h;id  just 
accomplished  the  relief  of  Lathom  House,  which 
had  been  defended  by  the  heroic  countess  of 
Derby  for  eighteen  weeks,  against  a  detachment 
of  the  army  of  Fairfax.  He  then  march(!d  to- 
wards York  with  20,000  men.  The  allied  Eng- 
lish and  Scots  retired  from  Ilessey  Moor,  near 
York,  to  Tadcaster.  Rupert  entered  York  with 
2,000  cavahy.  The  Earl  of  Newcastle  was  in 
command  there.  He  counselled  a  prudent  delay. 
The  impetuous  Rupert  said  he  had  the  orders  of 
the  king  for  his  guidance,  and  he  was  resolved 
to  fight.  On  the  2nd  of  July,  having  rested  two 
da3's  in  and  near  York,  and  enabled  the  city  to 
be  newly  provisioned,  the  royalist  army  went 
forth  to  engage.  They  met  their  enemy  on 
Mai-ston  Moor.  The  issue  of  the  encounter 
would  have  been  more  than  doubtful,  but  for 
Cromwell,  who  for  the  first  time  had  headed  his 
Ironsides  in  a  great  pitched  battle.  The  right 
wing  of  the  parliamentary  armv  was  scattered. 
I'upert  was  chasing  and  slaying  the  Scottish 
cavalry.  .  .  .  The  charge's  of  Fairfax  and  Croni- 
Avell  decided  the  day.  The  victory  of  the  par- 
liamentary forces  was  so  complete  that  the  Earl 
of  Newcastle  left  York,  and  embarked  at  Scar- 
borough for  the  continent.  Rupert  marched 
away  also,  with  the  wreck  of  his  army,  to  Ches- 
ter. Fifteen  hundred  prisoners,  nil  the  artillery, 
more  than  100  banners,  remaineu  with  the  vic- 
tors; 4,150  bodies  lay  dead  on  the  plain." — C. 
Knight,  Crown  Hist.  ofEng.,  ch.  25. 

Also  in  :  T.  Carlyle,  Oliver  Cromtcell's  Letters 
and  S/ieeches,  pt.  2,  letter  8. — B.  M.  Cordery  and 
.1.  S.  Phillpotts,  Kin[/  and  Commonwealth,  ch.  7. 
— W.  Godwin,  Hist,  of  the  Commonwealth,  ch.  12 
{v.  1). — E.  Warburton,  Memoirs  of  Prince  Rupert 
and  the  Cavaliers,  v.  2,  ch.  4. 

A.  D.  1644  (August— September). — Essex's 
surrender. — The  second  Battle  of  Newbury. — 
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"Tho  jfH'at  BUcrt'Hs  iil  Miirsfon,  which  hn<l  pivrn 
tlif  iiortli  to  the  I'lirliuiiicnt,  wmh  all  undone  in 
thi-.soutli  iind  wtst  lliidu;rli  fccl.h  iicss  iind  jfiii- 
otiHics  in  the  liiidcrs  and  tlic  wntditil  i>oli<y 
that  din-fled  tlie  war.  P  '  ulied  iinnies.  consiHt- 
InK  of  Ik  ioral  nnlitia.  v^.re  aindessly  ordered 
aiioul  »)V  a  eonimillee  of  eiviliiiiis  in  London. 
Di>-aster"  followtd  on  disaster.  K.sscx,  Waller, 
and  Maiidusti  r  woidd  neiliier  ai;ree  anionu'st 
tlieinselvcs  imr  oliey  orders.  Essex  and  Waller 
had  parled  Ixfore  ".Marston  was  fou^'iit ;  Man- 
eliester  had  retnrned  from  York  to  proteet  his 
own  eastern  count ies.  Waller,  after  his  di^feat 
at  Copredy.  ilid  notliinir,  and  naturally  four.d  his 
arniv  nielt'injr  away.  Ks.sex,  perversely  advane- 
inir  Into  the  w  est,  w'as  oiit-nianceuvred  hy  Charles, 
and  ended  a  canipai^Mi  of  lilunders  by  the  sur- 
render of  all  his  infantry  [:>'  f'owey,  in  Cornwall, 
.Sept.  2,  mil].  Hy  Septeinher  11144  throu.irhout 
the  whole  south-west  the  rarlianient  had  not  an 
army  in  the  Held.  Hut  thc!  Conunittee  of  the 
Houses  still  toiled  on  with  lionourahlc  spirit,  and 
at  last  brought  together  near  Newbury  a  united 
army  nearly  double  the  strength  of  the  King'.s. 
On  Sunday,  the  21)th  of  October,  was  fought  the 
second  battle  of  Newbury,  nn  usual  in  these  ill- 
onlered Camimigns,  late  in  tla;  afternoon.  An 
arduous  day  ended  without  vi<tory,  in  spile  of  the 
greaternumbersof  the  Parliament's  army,  though 
the  men  fought  well,  and  their  ollieers  led  them 
with  skill  and  energy.  At  night  the  King  was 
sullered  to  withilraw  his  army  without  loss,  and 
later  to  carry  olT  his  guns  and  train.  The  urgent 
appeals  of  ('romwell  and  hi.s  ollieers  could  not 
infuse  into  Jlanchester  energy  to  win  the  da^,  or 
spirit  to  pursue  the  retreating  foe." — F.  Harrison, 
Olirer  Crominll,  ch.  5. 

Also  IN:  B.  M.  Cordery  and  J.  S.  Phillpotts, 
King  und  CdminoiuraiUh,  fh.  7. — S.  K.  Gardiner, 
Ilht.  ofthf  Gnat  Ciril  War,  ch.  Vd  andn. 

A.  b.  1644-1645.— The  Self-denying  Ordi- 
nance.— "Cromwell  had  shown  his  cajjacity  for 
organization  in  the  creation  of  the  Ironsides;  his 
military  genius  hud  displa3'ed  itself  at  Marstou 
Moor.  Newbury  Hrst  rai.sed  him  into  a  political 
lender.  '  Without  a  more  speedy,  vigorous  and 
elTective  prosecution  of  the  war,'  he  said  to  the 
Commons  after  his  (pmrrel  with  Manchester, 
'  casting  off  all  lingering  proceedings,  like  those 
of  soldiers  of  fortune  beyond  sea  to  spin  out  a 
war,  we  shall  make  the  kingdom  weary  of  us, 
and  hate  the  name  of  a  Parliament.'  But  under 
tli(!  leaders  who  at  present  conducted  it  a  vigor- 
ous conduct  of  tlie  war  was  hopeless.  They  were, 
in  Cromwell's  plain  words,  'afraid  to  conquer.' 
They  desired  not  to  crush  Charles,  but  to  force 
him  back,  with  as  much  of  his  old  strength  re- 
maining as  might  be,  to  the  position  of  a  con- 
stitutional King.  .  .  .  The  army,  too,  as  he  long 
ago  urged  at  Edgehill,  was  not  an  army  to  con- 
(luer  with.  Now,  as  then,  he  urged  that  till  the 
whole  force  was  new  modeled,  and  placed  under 
a  stricter  discii)line,  'they  must  not  expect  any 
notable  success  in  anything  they  went  about.' 
But  the  tirst  step  in  such  a  reorganization  must 
be  a  change  of  otlicers.  The  army  was  led  and 
olllcered  by  members  of  the  two  Houses,  and  the 
Self-renouncing  [or  Self-denying]  Ordinance, 
which  was  introduced  by  Cromwell  and  Vane, 
declared  the  tenure  of  civil  or  military  offices  iu- 
comjiatible  with  a  seat  in  either.  In  spite  of  a 
long  and  bitter  resistance,  which  was  justified  at 
a  later  time  by  the  political  results  which  fol- 


lowed this  rupture  of  the  tie  which  had  hitherto 
bounil  the  army  to  the  I'arliainent,  the  drift  of 
jiublie  o]iinion  was  too  strong  to  be  withstoml. 
The  pa.'s'i're  of  the  Ordinance  lirought  about  the 
retirement  of  E.ssex,  Manchester,  and  Waller; 
iind  the  new  organization  of  the  army  went 
rapidly  on  under  a  new  »()ininanderin  chief.  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax,  the  hero  of  the  long  contest  in 
Yorkshire,  and  w  ho  had  been  raised  into  fame  by 
his  victory  at  Nantwich  and  Ids  bravery  at  Mars- 
ton  Moor." — J.  ]{.  Green,  Short  JJiiit.  of  Eng.,  ch. 
8,  Kict.  7. 

Also  in:  W.  Godwin.  Hist,  of  the  Common- 
mtilth,  ch.  1.')  (r.  1).— .1.  K.  Ilosmer,  Life  of 
Young  «s>/'  Ihiinj  Vane,  ch.  11. — J.  A.  Picton, 
(JUicr  Cnnumdl,  ch.  10. — J.  Forster,  Statesmen  of 
the  ( 'imniioii  in  tilth  :    Viine. 

A.  D.  164s  (January — Februaiy). — The  at- 
tempted Treaty  of  Uxbridge. — A  futile  negotia- 
ti<iii  lietweeii  the  king  and  Parliament  was  opened 
at  I'.vbridge  in  January,  1(54,'>.  "But  neither 
the  king  nor  his  advisers  entered  on  it  with  minds 
sincerely  lient  on  jieace ;  they,  on  the  one  hand, 
resolute  not  to  swerve  from  the  utmost  rigour  of 
a  coiKpieror's  terms,  without  liaving  conquered; 
and  he  though  more  secretly,  cherishing  illusive 
hoj)es  of  a  more  triumphant  restoration  to  power 
than  any  treaty  couhl  be  expected  to  effect.  The 
three  leading  toi)ics  of  discussion  among  the  nego- 
tiators at  Uxbridge  were,  the  church,  the  militia, 
and  the  state  of  Irehuul.  Bound  by  their  un- 
hajjpy  covenant,  and  watched  by  their  Scots  col- 
leagues, the  English  commissioners  on  the  parlia- 
ment's side  demanded  the  complete  establishment 
of  a  i)resbyterian  polity,  and  the  substitution  of 
wliat  was  called  the  directory  for  the  Anglican 
liturgy.  Upon  this  head  there  was  little  pros- 
jiect  of  a  union." — H.  Ilallam,  Const.  Jlist.  of 
Eng.,  ch.  10,  pt.  1. 

Also  in  :  Earl  of  Clarendon,  Iliat.  of  the  Re- 
Mlion,  hk.  8,  sect.  200-2.')2  {v.  3). 

A.  D.  1645  (January— April).— The  New 
Model  of  the  army. — The  passage  of  the  Self- 
denying  Ordinance  was  followed,  or  accompanied, 
by  th'!  adoption  of  the  scheme  for  tlie  so-called 
New  Model  of  the  army.  "The New ^lodel was 
organised  as  follows:  10  Regiments  of  Cavalry  of 
600  men,  6,000;  10  Companies  of  Dragoons  of 
100  men,  1,000;  10  Regiments  of  Infantry  of 
1,400  men,  14,000:  Total,  21,000  men.  All  offi- 
cers were  to  be  nominated  by  Sir  Thomas  Fair- 
fax, the  new  General,  and  (as  was  insisted  upon 
by  tl'C  Lords,  with  the  o'  ject  of  excluding  the 
more  fanatical  Independents)  every  oflicer  was  to 
sign  tlie  covenant  within  twenty  days  of  his  ap- 
pointment. The  cost  of  this  force  was  estimated 
at  £539,460  per  annum,  about  £1,600,000  of  our 
money.  ...  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  having  been 
appointed  Commander-in-Chief  by  a  vole  of  both 
Houses  on  the  1st  of  April  [A.  D.  1C45],  Essex, 
Manchester  and  others  of  the  Lords  resigned 
their  commissions  on  the  2nd.  .  .  .  The  name  of 
Cromwell  was  of  course,  with  tliose  of  other 
members  of  the  Commons,  omitted  from  the 
orijjinal  list  of  the  New  Model  army ;  but  with 
a  signiflcancc  which  could  not  have  escaped  re- 
marli,  the  appointment  of  lieutenant-general  was 
left  vacant,  while  none  doubted  by  whom  that 
vaciuicy  would  be  filled."— N.  L.  Walford,  The 
Parliamentary  Generals  of  the  Oreat  Civil  War, 
ch.  4. 

Also  en  :  Sir  E.  Cust,  Lives  of  the  Warriors  of 
the  Civil  Wars,  pt.  2  .•  Fairfax. 
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A.  D.  164s  (June).— The  Battle  of  Naseby. 

— "  Early  in  April,  Kairlux  witli  liis  new  iirmy 
a(lvaiic(!(l  westward  to  raise  the  sicm'  of  Taimtoii, 
which  city  Ooriii)?  was  iM'sicniiij:.  IJtforc  that 
task  was  coiiiplctcd  Ik-  ri-coivcd  orders  to  eiitiT 
on  the  siege  of  Oxford.  This  did  not  swil  his 
own  views  or  those  of  the  Iiuhpeiidents.  Thiy 
had  loiiu'd  their  new  army  upon  the  implied 
condition  that  decisive  liattles  should  he  foiiirht. 
It  was  therefore  with  i^nat  joy  that  Fairfax 
received  orders  to  |)roeeed  in  pursuit  of  tlie  royal 
forces,  wideh,  havini,'  left  Worcester,  were 
inarching  iipjiarently  against  tlie  Eastern  Asso- 
ciation, and  had  just  taken  [iciccsteron  their  way. 
Before  entering  on  this  active  service,  Fairfax 
demanded  and  obtained  leave  for  Cromwell  to 
serve  at  least  for  one  battle  more  in  the  capacity  of 
Lieutenant-deneral.  lie  came  up  with  the  king 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ilarborough.  Charles 
turned  back  to  meet  him,  and  just  by  the  village 
of  Naseby  the  great  battle  known  by  that  name 
was  fotight.  Cromwell  had  joined  the  army, 
amid  the  rejoicing  shouts  of  the  troops,  two  days 
before!,  with  ♦he  Association  horse.  Again  the 
victory  seems  to  have  been  chietly  due  to  his 
skill.  In  detail  it  is  almost  a  repetition  of  the  bat- 
tle of  ^Slarston  .Moor."— J.  F.  Ikight,  Hint,  of 
EiKjland,  period2,  p.  075. — "The  ohl  Ilandet  of 
Naseby  stands  yet,  on  its  old  hill-top,  very  much 
as  it  did  in  Saxon  days,  on  the  Northwestern 
border  of  Xorthamptoiisldre;  nearly  on  aline, 
and  nearly  midway,  between  tliat  Town  ami 
Daventry.  A  peaceable  old  Hamlet,  of  perhaps 
five  hundred  souls;  clay  cottages  for  laborers, 
but  neatly  thatched  and  swept;  smith's  shop, 
saddler's  shop,  beer-shop  all  in  order;  fornnng  a 
kind  of  square,  which  leads  oil.  North  and  South, 
into  two  long  streets;  the  old  Church  with  its 
graves,  stands  in  the  centre,  the  truncal! d  spire 
finishing  itself  with  a  strange  old  Ball,  held  \\\\ 
by  rods;  a  'hollow  copper  Ball,  which  came 
from  Boulogne  in  Henry  the  Eighth's  time,' — 
which  has,  like  Hudibras's  breeches,  '  been  at  the 
Siege  of  Bullen.'  The  ground  is  upland,  moor- 
land, though  now  growing  corn;  was  not  en- 
closed till  the  last  generation,  and  is  still  some- 
what bare  of  wood.  It  stands  nearly  in  the  heart 
of  England;  gentle  Dullness,  taking  a  turn  at 
etymology,  sometimes  derives  it  from  'Navel'; 
'Navesby,  quasi  Navelsby,  from  being,  &c.' .  .  . 
It  was  on  this  high  moor-ground,  in  the  centre  of 
England,  that  King  Charles,  on  tlic  14th  of  June. 
1645,  fought  his  last  Battle;  dashed  liercely 
against  the  New-Model  Army  whicli  he  had  de- 
spised till  then :  and  saw  himself  shivered  utterly  to 
ruin  thereby.  '  Prince  Rvipert,  on  the  King's  right 
wing,  charged  up  the  hill,  and  carried  all  before 
him ' ;  but  Lieutenant-General  Cromwell  charged 
down  hill  on  the  other  wing,  likewi.se  carrying 
all  before  him. — and  did  not  gallop  off  the  lield 
to  plunder,  he.  Cromwell,  ordered  iliither  by  the 
Parliament,  had  arrived  from  the  Association 
two  days  before,  '  amid  shouts  from  the  whole 
Army':  he  had  the  ordering  of  the  Horse  this 
morning.  Prince  Rupert,  on  returning  from  his 
plunder,  finds  the  King's  Infantry'  a  ruin;  pre- 
pares to  charge  again  with  the  rallied  Cavalry; 
but  the  Cavalry  too,  when  it  came  to  the  point, 
'  broke  all  asunder, ' —  never  to  reassemble  more. 
.  .  .  There  were  taken  here  a  good  few  '  ladies 
of  quality  in  carriages';  —  and  above  a  htmdrcd 
Irish  ladies  not  of  quality,  tattery  camp-fol- 
lowers '  with  long  skeuu-kuives  about  a  foot  in 


length,' which  they  well  knew  how  to  use;  upon 
whom  I  fearthe  Ordinance  against  Papists  pressed 
hard  this  day.  The  King's  Carriage  was  also 
taken,  with  a  Cabinet  and  many  Uoyal  Auto- 
graphs in  it,  which  when  printed  made  a  sad  im- 
l)ression  against  his  -Majesty, —  gave  in  fact  a 
most  melancholy  view  of  the  veracity  of  his 
•Majesty,  'On  the  word  of  a  King.'  All  was 
lost!" — T.  Carlyle,  OUrcv  Vrnnntrll'ii  LftttrMiind 
Sjurr/oD,  pt.  'i,  kthr  21). 

Also  i.n;  Earl  of  Clarendon,  Uiitt.  of  (fir  liihel- 
lion,  Ilk:  1»,  na't.  ',U)-4'Z  0'.  4).— E.  Warburton, 
}feiiwirn  of  Prince  Rupert  and  the  VuFdlitm,  v,  U, 
i-h.  1. 

A.  D.  164s  (June — December). — Glamorean's 
Commissions,  and  other  perfidies  of  the  King 
disclosed. — "At  the  battle  of  Naseby,  copies  of 
.some  letters  to  the  (pieen,  chielly  written  about 
the  time  of  the  treaty  of  I'xijridge,  and  strangely 
preserved,  fell  into  "the  hands  of  the  enemy  and 
were  instantly  published.  No  other  losses  of 
that  fatal  day  were  more  injurious  to  [the 
king's]  cause.  .  .  .  He  gave  her  [die  (lueen] 
power  to  treat  with  the  English  catholics,  prom- 
ising to  take  away  all  penal  laws  against  them 
as  soon  as  God  should  enable  him  to  do  so,  in 
consideration  of  such  i)owerful  assistance  as 
miglit  deserve  so  great  a  favour,  and  enable  him 
to  affect  it.  .  .  .  Su8i)icions  were  much  aggra- 
vated by  a  second  discovery  that  took  place  soon 
afterwards,  of  a  secret  treaty  between  the  earl  of 
Glamorgan  and  the  confederate  Irish  catholics, 
not  merely  promi.sing  the  rejieal  of  the  penal 
laws,  but  the  establishment  of  their  religion  in 
far  tlie  greater  part  of  Ireland.  The  maniuis  of 
Ormond,  as  well  as  lord  Digby,  who  happened  to 
be  at  Dublin,  loudly  exclaimed  against  Glamor- 
gan's presumption  in  concluding  such  a  treaty, 
and  committed  him  to  prison  on  a  charge  of 
treason.  He  produced  two  commissions  from 
the  king,  secretly  granted  without  any  seal  or 
the  knowledge  of  any  minister,  containing  the 
fullest  powers  to  treat  with  the  Irish,  and  prom- 
ising to  fulfil  any  conditions  into  which  he  should 
enter.  The  king,  informed  of  this,  disavowed 
Glamorgan.  .  .  .  Glamorgan,  however,  was  soon 
released,  and  lost  no  portion  of  the  king's  or  his 
family's  favour.  This  transaction  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  historical  controversy.  The 
enemies  of  Charles,  both  in  his  own  and  later 
ages,  have  considered  it  as  a  proof  of  his  indif- 
ference, at  least,  to  the  protestant  religion,  and 
of  his  readiness  to  accept  the  assistance  of  Irish 
rebels  on  any  conditions.  His  advocates  for  a 
long  time  denied  the  authenticity  of  Glamorgan's 
commissions.  But  Dr.  Birch  demonstrated  that 
they  were  genuine;  and,  if  his  dissertation  could 
have  left  any  doubt,  later  evidence  might  be  ad- 
duced in  confirmation." — H.  Hallam,  Coiiat.  Hint, 
of  Eny.,  ch.  10  (r.  2). 

Also  in:  S.  R.  Gardiner,  Hist,  of  tlie  Great 
Citil  War,  ch.  39  rtnrf44(p.  2).— T.  Carte,  Life  of 
James,  Duke  of  Orinorul,  hk.  4  (p.  3). — J.  Lingard, 
Hist,  of  Eng.,  v.  10,  ch.  3. 

A.  D.  1645  (July— August).— The  Clubmen. 
— "When  Fairfax  and  Cromwell  marched  into 
the  west  [after  Naseby  fight],  they  found  that  in 
these  counties  the  country-people  had  begun  to 
assemble  in  botlies,  sometimes  5,000  strong,  to 
resist  their  oppressors,  whether  they  fought  in 
the  name  of  King  or  Parliament.  They  were 
called  clubmen  from  Uieir  arms,  and  carried  ban- 
ners, with  the  motto  —  '  If  you  offer  to  plunder 
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•)ur  riittlr.  Ik-  iisHuml  wo  will  ((ht'  you  biittlo. 
The  cluliiiun,  iKiwevcr.  loulil  ii<tt  Iioim-  tit  run- 
trol  the  iiioviiii.iils  of  llii' «iisci|iliru(l  tnwtps  who 
now  »p|Miiri(l  iiK'iiiiNt  t'""'  Aliirii  few  fniil- 
Icss  iillriniitH  lit  rc.Hisliiiu«'  llii-y  <lis|icrHi'<I."~H. 
M.  Corilcry  uikI  J.  S.  riiiliiiollH,  Kimj  nml  ( oiii- 
ii,oi,ir,iilt/,,  ffi.  M—  'Till' iiiixpu^'imMc  Sir  Lewis 
l>ivcH(u  tliruHoiii<iii  ptiHoii  liiiown  to  llic  rciidirs 
(if  Kvilyn).  nftrr  <Uw  l)iitnrliiK,  wuh  now  soon 
Btomiid;  wluriiipon,  Ity  LtttcrH  found  on  liini 
it  b<<;inw  iippannt  how  (Ici'ply  Uoynlisl  (his 
wliiini'  of  (lultniin  hmi  Itccn:  'Conunis.sions  for 
niisinK  Ucjrinunts  of  <  liiltincn  ';  tlu!  di'Ml^ii  to  be 
(•xlcnd<il  <ivir  Ijij.'liind  at  liirj,'c,  'yt'ii  into  tlic 
Associated  ConnlicH';  howcvfr.  it  hus  now  conn- 
to  uoihint'."— T.  t'lirlylc,  (Mirer  VromtttW»  Ltt- 
liiH  itiiil  iSiMichiM.  lit.  'i.  It  ltd-  IJ. 

A.  D.  1645  (July— September).-  The  storm- 
ing of  Bridgewater  and  Bristol.— "  The  con- 
liiiwauifof  tiiu  livil  wiir  for  11  wliole  year  after 
the  deeisivo  buttle  of  Naseby  is  a  proof  of  tiie 
King's  selllshn-ss.  and  of  his  utter  iiidilTer 
tnee  to  Die  ».  erings  of  the  people.  All  ra- 
tional hoiH-  wa.s  K'>tJt',  und  oven  Hu|>ert  advi.sed 
his  uncle  to  n>al\e  terms  with  the  I'iirlianient. 
Yet  Cliarics,  while  incessjuitly  vacillating  as  to 
his  ])lans,  persisted  in  retaiidng  his  gurri.sons, 
and  recpared  his  adherents  to  sneritke  all  they 
po8He»se(l  in  order  to  prolong  a  u.s<'le88  struggle 
for  II  few  months.  Bristol,  therefore,  was  to 
stand  a  siege,  and  Charles  expected  the  garri- 
son to  hold  out.  witiiout  an  object,  to  the  last 
extremity,  entJiiling  misery  and  ruin  on  the 
second  commercial  city  in  the  kingdom.  Rupert 
wim  sent  to  take  the  conmiand  tliere,  and  w  hen 
the  army  of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  approached, 
towarils  the  end  of  August,  ho  had  completed  his 
preparations."  Fairfax  had  niarcheil  promptly 
and  rapidly  westward,  after  the  battle  01  Naseby. 
lie  had  driven  Goring  from  the  siege  of  Taunton, 
had  defeated  him  in  a  sharp  battle  at  Langport, 
taking  1,400  prisoners,  and  hatl  carried  liridge- 
water  by  storm,  July  '-il,  capturing  2,000  pris- 
oners, with  36  pieces  of  artillery  and  5,000  stand 
of  arms.  On  the  21st  of  August  he  arrived  be- 
fore Bristol,  which  Prince  Kupert  had  strongly 
fortified,  and  which  he  held  with  au  effective 
garrison  of  2.300  men.  On  the  morning  of  the 
10th  of  September  it  was  entered  by  storm,  and 
on  the  following  day  Uupert,  who  still  occupied 
the  most  defensible  forts,  surrendered  the  whole 
place.  This  surrender  so  cnniged  the  King  that 
he  deprived  his  nephew  of  all  his  commissions 
and  s«'nt  him  a  pass  to  quit  the  kingdom.  But 
Kupert  understood,  as  the  King  would  uot,  that 
fighting  was  useless  —  that  the  royal  cause  was 
lost. — C.  H.  Markham,  Life  of  Vie  Oreat  Lord 
Fairfax,  ch.  21-22. 

Also  in  .  Eurl  of  Clarendon,  Hist,  of  the  lic- 
Mlion.  hic.  9.— W.  Hunt.  Bristol,  ch.  7.  — E. 
Warburton,  Memoirs  of  l^nce  Jiujwrt  and  the 
Caraliirn,  r.  3,  ch.  1. 

A.  D.  1645  (September).— Defeat  ol  Mont- 
rose at  Philiphaugh.  See  Scotland:  A.  I). 
l(i41-ltU5. 

A.  D.  1646  (March).— Adoption  of  Presby- 
terianism  by  Parliament. — "  For  tiie  last  three 
years  the  Assembly  of  Divines  had  been  sitting 
alnuKt  daily  in  the' Jerusalem  Chamber  of  West- 
minster Ablx!y.  .  .  .  They  were  preparing  a 
new  Prayer-book,  a  form  of  Church  Government, 
a  Confession  of  Faith,  and  a  Catechism ;  but  the 
real  liuestious  at  issue  were  the  establishment  of 


the  Presltyttfrian  church  and  the  tuieration  of 
m'ctarianH.  Tln'  PrcMbylerians,  as  we  know,  de- 
sired to  establish  their  own  form  of  Church  gov- 
eriunent  by  assemblies  and  synods,  without  any 
toleration  for  non-conformists,  whether  (Jal  holies, 
Kpiscopaliaiis,  or  sectarians.  Hut  though  they 
formed  II  large  majority  in  the  as.senibly.  there 
was  a  well-organi/ed  op|iositionof  Independents 
and  Krastians,  whos(-  union  iiuide  it  no  easy  mat- 
ter for  the  Presbyterians  to  carry  every  vote 
their  own  way.  .  .  .  After  the  Assembly  had 
sat  a  year  an<l  a  half,  the  Parliament  ]ia.ssed  an 
ordinance  for  putting  a  directory,  prepared  by 
the  divines,  into  force,  and  taking  away  the 
Conunon  Prayer-book  (3rd  Jan.,  lC4.'i).  The  sign 
of  the  cross  in  baptism,  the  ring  in  marriage,  the 
wearing  of  vestments,  the  keeping  of  saints' 
days,  were  diseontinufMl.  The  cominunioii  table 
was  ordered  to  be  set  in  the  body  of  the  chunrh, 
about  which  the  i)eopIe  were  to  stand  or  sit ;  the 
pas.sages  of  S<ripture  to  be  read  were  left  to  tho 
minister's  choice;  no  forms  of  prayer  were  pre- 
.scribed.  The  same  year  a  new  directory  for  or- 
dinal ion  of  ndni.sters  was  |)assed  into  an  ordinance. 
The  Presbyterian  a.ssemblies,  called  i)resbyterie9, 
wen;  empowered  to  ordain,  and  none  were  al- 
lowed to  enter  the  nunistry  without  first  ta Uing 
the  covenant  (8lh  Nov.,  1045).  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  third  ordinance  for  establishing  the 
Presbyterian  system  of  ('hurch  government  in 
England  by  way  of  trial  for  three  years.  As 
originally  intnxluced  into  tlie  House,  this  ordi- 
nance met  with  great  opposition,  because  it  gave 
power  to  ministers  of  refusing  the  sacrament  and 
turning  men  out  of  the  Church  for  scandalous 
offences.  Now,  in  what,  argued  the  Erastians, 
did  scandalous  offences  consist  V  ...  A  modified 
ordinanee  accordingly  was  l)as.sed;  scandalous 
offences,  for  which  ministers  ndght  refuse  the 
sacrament  and  excommunicate,  were  specified; 
assemblies  were  declared  subject  to  Parliament, 
and  leave  was  granted  to  tho.se  who  thought 
themselves  unjustly  sentenced,  to  appeal  right 
lip  from  (Hie  Church  assembly  after  another  to 
the  civil  power — the  Parliament  (10th  ^yiarch, 
1040).  Presbyterians,  both  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, felt  deeply  mortified.  After  all  these  years' 
contending,  then,  just  when  they  thought  they 
were  entering  on  the  fruits  of  their  labours,  to 
see  the  Church  still  left  under  the  power  of  the 
State  —  the  disappointment  was  intense  to  a  de- 
gree we  cannot  estimate.  They  looked  on  the 
Independents  as  the  enemies  of  God ;  this  '  lame 
Erastiau  Presbytery '  as  hardly  worth  the  having. 
.  .  .  The  Assembly  of  Divines  practically  came 
to  au  end  in  1049,  when  it  was  changed  into  a 
ccmunittee  for  examining  candidates  for  the 
Presbyterian  ministry.  It  finally  broke  up  with- 
out any  formal  dismissal  on  the  dispersion  of  the 
Rump  Parliament  in  March,  1653."— B.  M.  Cor- 
<lery  and  J.  S.  Phillpotts,  King  and  Common- 
weulth,  ch.  9. 

Also  in:  S.  R.  Gardiner,  Hid.  of  the  Great 
Civil  War,  ch.  40  (v.  2).— A.  F.  Mitchell,  Tlie 
Wcstmimter  Assembly,  lects.  7,  9,  13. — Minutes  of 
the  Sessions  of  the  Westminster  Assembly. —  See, 
also,  Independknts. 

A.  D.  1646-1647.— The  King  in  the  hands  of 
the  Scots. — His  duplicity  and  his  intrigues. — 
The  Scots  surrender  him. — "On  the  morning 
of  May  0th  authentic  news  came  that  the  King 
had  riiiden  into  the  Scottish  army,  and  had  en- 
trusted to  his  northern  subjects  the  guardianship 
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of  his  royal  person.  Tlicrcupon  t\w  KriKlinli 
Piirliiinu'iit  lit  once  nHscrtcd  their  rijt'it  to  ills 
poHo  of  their  Kiii^  ^^o  loiij;  us  he  wiih  on  KiikHhIi 
soil;  iiiiii  for  tlu!  prewnt  oniereii  tliiit  he  Imj  sent 
to  Wiirwielt  C'liMlle,  an  order,  however,  wliieli 
Imd  no  effect.  Newarlt,  impregnable  even  to 
IronsideH,  wan  Hurrendered  at  last  l)y  roval  order; 
and  tli(!  H(-(ttH  retreated  iiortliwardsto  rie\v«'aHt!e, 
carrylnu;  tiicMr  sovereiK'i  with  tlieni.  .  .  .  iMean- 
time  tiie  (,'ity  I'reshyteriann  were  petitioning  tiie 
llouse  to  (|wielien  tiie  estahlislinient  of  tlie  godly 
and  thorotigli  reformation  so  long  |)roniiHed;  and 
they  were  HU|)ported  l)y  letters  from  the  Hr-otlisli 
Parliament,  which,  in  tlu^  month  of  Feljrmiry, 
]t\\(\,  almo.st  peremptorily  required  tiiat  the 
.Solemn  Lcigue  and  Covenant  siiould  bo  carried 
out  in  tlie  HcoltiHh  .senscof  it.  .  .  .  The  (|Ue8ti(m 
ns  to  tlie  di.sposal  of  tli(>  King's  person  l)ceamo 
nccidentally  involved  in  tlio  issues  between  Pres- 
byteriaiiism  and  the  8<'cts.  For  if  the  King  had 
been  a  man  to  l)e  trusted,  and  if  he  had  frankly 
neccpted  the  army  programme  of  free  religion, 
a  fn^e  Parliament,  and  responsil)le  advisers,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  he  iniglit  have  kept  his  crown 
nnd  his  Anglican  ritual  —  at  least  for  his  own 
worship  —  and  niiglit  yet  have  concluded  his 
reign  prosperously  as  the  first  constitutional 
King  of  Kngland.  Instead  of  this,  he  angered 
the  army  by  making  their  most  sacred  purposes 
mere  cards  in  a  game,  to  be  played  or  '  'id  as  ho 
thought  most  to  his  own  advantage  »..  dealing 
with  tlie  Presbyterian  Parliament.  On  July  lltli, 
1646,  Comndssioners  from  both  Houses  were  np- 

f (Dinted  to  lay  cerUiin  jjroj.ositions  for  peace  he- 
ore  the  King  at  Newcastle.  These  of  course 
involved  everything  for  which  the  Parliament 
had  contended,  and  in  a  form  devtioped  and  ex- 
aggerated by  the  altered  position  of  affairs.  All 
armed  forces  were  to  be  absolutely  under  the 
control  of  Parliament  for  a  jjcriod  of  20  years. 
8peaking  generally,  all  public  acts  done  by  Par- 
liament, or  by  its  autliority,  were  to  be  con- 
firmed ;  and  all  public  acts  done  by  the  King  or 
his  (3xfordanti-l'arliament,  without  duo  autliori- 
sation  from  Westminster,  were  to  be  void.  .  .  . 
On  August  lOtij  tlie  Commi.ssioners  who  had 
been  sent  to  the  King  returned  to  Westnunster. 
.  .  .  The  King  had  given  no  distinct  answer.  It 
was  a  suspicious  circumstance  that  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton  had  gone  into  Scotland,  especially  as 
Cromwell  learned  that,  in  spite  of  an  ostensible 
order  from  the  King,  Montrose's  force  had  not 
been  di.sbanded.  The  labyrintliine  web  of  royal 
intrigue  in  Ireland  was  beginning  to  be  discov- 
ered. .  .  .  The  death  of  the  Earl  of  E.ssex  on 
September  14th  increased  the  growing  danger  of 
a  fatal  schism  in  the  victorious  party.  The  Pres- 
byterians had  hoped  to  restore  him  to  the  head 
of  the  army,  and  so  sheathe  or  blunt  the  terrible 
weapon  they  had  forged  and  could  not  wield. 
They  were  now  left  without  a  man  to  rival  in 
military  authority  the  commanders  whose  exploits 
overwhelmed  their  employers  with  a  too  com- 
plete success.  Not  only  were  the  political  and 
religious  opinions  of  the  soldiers  a  cause  of 
anxiety,  but  the  burden  of  their  sustenance  and 

Say  was  pressing  heavily  on  the  country.  .  .  . 
lo  wonder  that  the  City  of  London,  always 
sensitive  as  to  public  security,  began  to  urge 
upon  the  Parliament  the  necessity  for  diminish- 
ing or  disbanding  the  army  in  England.  .  .  . 
Tlie  Parliament,  how.ever,  could  not  deal  with 
the  army,  for  two  reasons .   First,  the  negotia- 
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tlons  witli  the  Heotch  llngere<i;  and  next,  they 
could  not  pay  tlie  men.  Tlie  first  dilllculty  was 
overcome,  at  least  for  the  tiiiH',  by  the  middle  of 
January,  1647,  wlien  a  train  of  wagons  carried 
t'^(M),(MM)  to  Newcastle  in  discliarge  of  the  Kng- 
MhIi  del)t  t<(  the  Scottisli  army.  Hut  tiie  suecess- 
fiil  aceomplislinient  of  this  only  increased  tlie  re- 
maining dilll<ulty  of  the  Parliament  —  tliat  of 
paying  their  own  soldiers.  We  ntred  not  notice 
the  ehar''e  made  against  the  Scotcii  of  selling 
their  King  further  tlian  to  say.  that  it  is  unfairly 
bused  upon  only  one  subordinate  feature  of  a 
very  complicated  negotiation.  If  the  King  would 
have  taken  tlu;  Covenant,  and  guaranteed  to  them 
their  j(recious  Presliyterian  system,  liis  Heottisii 
subjects  would  have"  fought  for.  him  almost  to 
the  last  man.  Thi!  lirmne.ss  of  Charles  in  declin- 
ing the  Covenant  for  himself  is,  no  doubt,  the 
most  creditalile  point  in  his  resistance.  Hut  his 
olistinacy  in  disputing  Uw  right  of  two  nations, 
in  tiieir  political  establisliment  of  religion,  to 
override  his  convictions  liy  their  own,  illustrates 
his  entire  incapacity  to  coni])reliend  the  new 
ligiit  dawning  on  the  relations  of  sovereign  and 
pi'ople.  The  Scots  did  tiieir  best  for  him.  Tliey 
petit i(med  him,  they  knelt  to  him,  tliey  iireached 
to  liim.  .  .  .  But  to  have  carried  with  tlunn  an 
intractable  man  to  form  a  wedge  of  division 
amongst  tiicmsclves,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
brougiit  against  tliem  the  whole  jiower  of  Eng- 
land, would  have  been  sheer  in.sanity.  Accord- 
ingly, they  made  the  best  bargain  they  could 
both  for  him  and'tliemselves;  and,  taking  tiieir 
wages,  they  lefo  him  witli  his  Englisii  subjects, 
who  conducted  him  to  Iloldenby  House,  in  Nortli- 
amptonshire,  on  tlie  6th  of  February,  1647." — 
J.  A.  Picton,  Oliiir  Cronncell,  ch.  IH 

Also  in:  S.  U.  Gardiner,  The  Fint  twoStunrts 
nnd  the  Puritan  lievolution,  ch.  7,  nrct.  4. — The 
same.  Hist,  of  the  Urcat  Civil  War,  ch.  38-45  (v. 
2). — W.  Godwin,  IliHt.  of  the  Commonwealth,  bk. 
1,  eh.  24-27,  and  bk.  2,  ch.  1-6  (v.  2).— Earl  of 
Clarendon,  Ilint.  of  the  Itcbellion,  bk.  9,  sect.  161- 
178.  and  bk.  10  (r.  3). 

A.  D.  1647  (April— August). — The  Army 
takes  things  in  hand. — "  The  King  was  surren- 
dered to  I'arliament,  and  ail  now  looking  toward 
peace,  the  Presbyterians  were  uppermost,  dis- 
credit falling  upon  the  Army  and  its  favorers. 
Many  of  the  Recruiters  [i.  e.,  the  new  members, 
elected  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  Parliament],  who  at 
first  had  acted  with  the  Independents,  inclined  now 
to  their  opponents.  The  Presbyterians,  feeling 
that  none  would  dare  to  question  tlie  authority 
of  Parliament,  pushed  energetically  their  policy 
ns  regards  the  Army,  of  sending  to  Ireland,  dis- 
banding, neglecting  th  ■  payment  of  arrears,  and 
displacing  tlie  old  oflicers.  But  suddenly  there 
came  for  them  a  rude  awakening.  On  April  30, 
1647,  Skippon,  whom  all  liked,  whom  tlie  Pres- 
byterians indeed  claimed,  but  who  at  the  same 
time  kept  on  good  terms  with  the  Army  and  In- 
dependents, rose  in  his  place  in  St.  Stephens  and 
produced  a  letter,  brought  to  him  the  day  before 
by  three  private  soldiers,  in  which  eight  regi- 
ments of  horse  expressly  refused  to  serve  in  Ire- 
land, declaring  that  it  was  a  perfidious  design  to 
separate  the  soldiers  from  the  ofticers  whom  they 
loved, — framed  by  men  who,  having  tasted  of 
power,  were  degenerating  into  tyrants.  Holies 
and  the  Presbyterians  were  thunder-struck,  and 
laying  aside  all  other  business  summoned  the 
three  soldiers  to  appear  at  once.  ...  A  violent 
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tumult  arose  in  tlio  Ilnuse.  The  Presbyterians 
ili'darcd  that  the  three  sturdy  Ironsides  sUinding 
tliere,  with  their  l)Uir  stained  'from  tlieir  corselets, 
DUffht  to  5)e  at  once  committed;  to  which  it  was 
answend,  that  if  tliere  were  to  be  commitment, 
it  should  be  to  the  J)e8t  London  tavern,  and  sack 
and  supar  provided.  Cromwell,  leaning  over 
toward  Ludlow,  who  sat  next  to  him,  and  point- 
ing to  the  Presbyterians,  said  that  those  fellows 
would  never  leave  till  the  Army  pulled  them  Out 
by  the  ears.  That  day  it  became  known  that 
there  e.visted  an  organization,  a  sort  of  Parlia- 
ment, iji  the  Army,  the  olllcers  forming  an  upper 
council  and  tiie  representatives  of  the  rank  and 
lUe  a  lower  council.  Two  such  representatives 
stood  in  the  lower  council  for  each  squadron  or 
troop,  known  as  'Ailj"'iitors,'  aiders,  or  'Agita- 
tors.' This  organizati.  ('  taken  upon  itself 
to  see  that  the  Anny  had  it  ^hts.  ...  At  the 
end  of  a  month,  there  was  stiii  greater  occasion 
for  astonishment.  Seven  hundrecl  horse  suddenly 
left  the  camp,  and  appearing  without  warning, 
June  2,  at  llolmliy  House,  where  Charles  wiis 
kept,  in  charge  of  Parliamentary  commissioners, 
proposed  to  assume  the  ustody  of  the  King.  A 
cool,  quiet  fellow,  of  rank  no  higher  than  that  of 
cornet,  led  them  and  was  their  spokesman, 
Joyce.  '  What  is  your  authority  ? '  asked  the 
King.  The  cornet  simply  pointed  to  the  mass 
of  troopers  at  his  back.  ...  So  bold  a  step  as 
the  seizure  of  the  King  made  necessary  other 
bold  stei>s  on  the  part  of  the  Army.  Scarcely  n 
fortnight  had  passed,  when  a  demand  was  made 
for  tiie  exclusion  from  Parliament  of  eleven 
Presbyterians,  the  men  most  conspicuous  for  ex- 
treme views.  The  Army  meanwhile  hovered, 
ever  ominously,  close  at  hand,  to  the  north  and 
east  of  the  city,  paying  slight  regard  to  the 
Parliamentary  pr()hil)ition  to  remain  at  a  distance. 
The  elevtn  members  withdrew.  .  .  .  But  ' 
Parliament  Avas  willing  to  yield,  Presbyterii 
London  and  the  country  rcuud  about  were  not, 
an<l  in  July  broke  out  into  sheer  rebellion.  .  .  . 
The  Speakers  of  the  Lords  and  Commons,  at  the 
head  of  the  strength  of  the  Parliament,  fourteen 
Peers  and  one  hundred  Commoners,  betook  them- 
selves to  Fairfax,  and  on  August  2  they  throw 
themselves  into  the  protection  of  the  Anny  at 
Hoimslow  Heath,  ten  miles  distant.  A  grand 
review  took  place.  The  consummate  soldier, 
Fairfax,  had  his  troops  in  perfect  condition,  and 
they  were  drawn  out  20,000  strong  to  receive  the 
seceding  Parliament.  The  soldiers  rent  the  air 
with  shouts  in  their  behalf,  and  all  was  made 
ready  for  a  most  impressive  demonstration.  On 
the  (ith  of  August,  Fairfax  marched  his  troops  in 
full  array  through  the  city,  from  Hammersmith 
to  ■\Vestmiuster.  Each  man  had  in  his  hat  a 
wreat'i  of  laurel.  The  Lords  and  Commons  who 
had  taken  flight  were  escorted  in  the  midst  of 
the  column ;  the  city  ofhcials  joined  the  train.  At 
"Westminster  the  Speakers  were  ceremoniously 
reinstalled,  and  the  Houses  again  put  to  work, 
the  first  business  being  to  thank  the  General  and 
the  vetertms  who  had  reconstituted  them.  The 
next  day,  with  Skippon  in  the  centre  and  Crom- 
well in  the  rear,  the  Army  marched  through  the 
city  itself,  a  heavy  tramp  of  battle-seasoned 
platoons,  at  the  mere  sound  of  which  the  war- 
like arilor  of  the  turbulent  youths  of  the  work- 
shops and  the  rough  watermen  was  completely 
squelched.  Yet  the  soldiers  looked  neither  to 
the  right  nor  left;  nor  by  act,  word,  or  gesture 


was  any  olTence  given.  "—J.  K.  Hosmer,  Life  of 
Yuung  Sir  Henry  Vane,  ch.  12. 

Also  IN:  C.  R.  Markham,  Life  of  the  Oreat 
Lord  Fairfax,  ch.  24.— T.  Carlyle,  Oliver  Crom- 
trell's  Letters  and  Speeches,  pt.  3,  letter  26. — W. 
Godwin,  Hist,  of  the  Commonwealth,  bk.  2,  ch.  7- 
11. 

A.  D.  1647  (Aueust  —  December).  —  The 
King's  "  Game  "  witn  Cromwell  and  the  army, 
and  the  ending  of  it. —  After  reinstating  the 
Parliament  at  Westminster,  "the  army  leaders 
resumed  negotiations  with  the  King.  The  in- 
dignation of  the  soldiers  at  his  delays  and  in- 
trigues made  the  task  hourly  more  dilllcult ;  but 
Cromwell  .  .  .  clung  to  the  hope  of  accommoda- 
tion with  a  passionate  tenacity.  His  mind,  con- 
servative by  tradition,  and  above  all  practical  in 
temper,  saw  the  political  difiiculties  which  v^ould 
follow  on  the  abolition  of  Royalty,  and  in  spite 
of  the  King's  evasions,  he  persisted  in  negotiat- 
ing with  him.  But  Cromwell  stood  almost  alone ; 
the  Parliament  refused  to  accept  Ireton's  pro- 
posals as  a  basis  of  peace,  Charles  still  evaded, 
and  the  army  then  grew  restless  and  suspicious. 
There  were  cries  for  a  wide  reform,  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  House  of  Peers,  for  a  new. House  of 
Commons,  and  the  Adjutators  called  on  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ofllcers  to  discuss  ths  question  of  abolish- 
ing Royalty  itself.  Cromwell  was  never  braver 
than  whcn'he  faced  the  gathering  storm,  forbade 
the  discussion,  adjourned  the  Council,  and  sent 
the  otlicers  to  their  regiments.  But  the  strain 
was  too  great  to  last  long,  and  Charles  /as  still 
resolute  to  '  pla^-  his  game.'  lie  was,  in  fact,  so 
far  from  being  m  earnest  in  his  negotiations  with 
Cromwell  and  Ireton,  that  at  the  moment  they 
were  risking  their  lives  for  him  he  was  conducting 
another  and  equally  delusive  r  '  tiation  with  the 
Parliament.  .  .  In  th?  midst  of  his  hopes  of  an 
accommodatiii  Cromw'^ll  found  with  astonish- 
ment that  he  liad  been  duped  throughout,  and 
that  the  King  had  fled  [Nov.  11,  1647].  .  .  . 
Even  Cromwell  was  powerless  to  break  the  spirit 
which  now  pervaded  the  soldiers,  and  the  King's 
perfidy  left  him  without  resource.  'The  King 
is  a  man  of  great  parts  and  great  understanding, 
he  said  at  last,  '  but  so  great  a  dissembler  and  "o 
false  a  man  that  he  is  not  to  be  trusted.'  Ey  a 
strange  error,  Charles  had  made  his  way  from 
Hampton  Court  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  perhaps 
with  some  hope  from  the  sympathy  of  Colonel 
Hammond,  the  Governor  of  Carisbrooke  Castle, 
and  again  found  himself  a  prisoner.  Foiled  in 
his  effort  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  new 
civil  war,  he  set  himself  to  organize  it  from  hia 
prison ;  and  while  again  opening  delusive  negotia- 
tions with  the  Parliament,  he  signed  a  secret  treaty 
with  the  Scots  for  the  invasion  of  the  realm. 
The  rise  of  Independency,  and  the  practical  sus- 
pension of  the  Covenant,  had  produced  a  violent 
reaction  in  his  favour  north  of  the  Tweed.  .  .  . 
In  England  the  whole  of  tho  conservative  party, 
with  niany  of  the  most  conspicuous  members  of 
the  Long  Parliament  at  its  head,  was  drifting,  in 
its  horror  of  the  religious  and  political  changes 
which  seemed  impending,  toward  the  King ;  and 
the  news  from  Sotland  gave  the  signal  for  fitful 
instirrections  in  almost  every  quarter." — J.  R 
Green,  Short  Hist,  of  Eng.,  ch.  8,  sect.  8. 

Also  in  :  F.  P.  Guizot,  Hist,  of  the  Eng.  Rev. 
O/1640,  hk.  7-8.— L.  von  Ranke,  Hist,  of  Eng., 
nth  Century,  bk.  10,  ch.  4.— W.  Godwin,  Hist, 
of  the  Comtnomcealth. — G.  Hillier,  Narrative  of 
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attempted  Escapes  of  Charles  I.  from  Carisbrooke 
Castle,  c£t. 

A.  D.  1648  (April— August).— The  Second 
Civil  War.— Defeat  of  the  Scots  at  Preston. 
— "Tlie  Second  Civil  War  broke  out  in  April, 
and  proved  to  be  a  short  but  formidable  alfiiir. 
Tlie  whole  of  Walea  was  speedily  in  insurrec- 
tion ;  a  strong  force  of  cavaliers  were  mustering 
in  tlic  north  of  England ;  in  Essex,  Surrey,  and 
tlie  southern  counties  various  outbreaks  arose; 
Berwick,  Carlisle,  Chester,  Pembroke,  Colches- 
ter, were  held  for  the  king;  the  fleet  revolted ;  and 
40,000  men  were  ordered  l)y  the  Parliament  of 
Scotland  to  invade  England.  Lambert  was  sent 
to  the  north;  Fairfax  to  take  Colchester;  and 
Cromwell  into  Wales,  and  thence  to  join  Lambert 
and  meet  the  Scotch.  On  the  24th  of  JMay  Crom- 
well reached  Pembroke,  but  being  short  of  guns, 
he  did  not  take  it  till  11th  July.  The  rising  in 
Wales  crushed,  Cromwell  turned  northwards, 
where  the  northwest  was  already  in  revolt,  and 
20,000  Scots,  imder  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  were 
advancing  into  the  country.  Want  of  supplies 
and  shoes,  and  sickness,  detained  him  with  his 
arm)',  some  7.000  strong,  '  so  extremely  harassed 
with  hard  service  and  long  marches,  that  they 
seemed  rather  fit  for  a  hospital  than  a  battle.' 
Having  joined  Lambert  in  Yorkshire  he  fought 
the  battle  of  Preston  on  17th  of  August.  The 
battle  of  Preston  was  one  of  the  most  decisive 
and  important  victories  ever  gained  by  Ci'om- 
well,  over  the  most  numerous  enemy  he  ever 
encountered,  and  the  first  in  which  he  was  in 
supreme  command.  .  .  .  Early  on  the  morning 
of  the  17th  August,  Cromwell,  with  some  9,000 
men,  fell  upon  the  army  of  the  Duke  of  Hamil- 
ton imawares,  as  it  proceeded  southwards  in  a 
long,  straggling,  unprotected  line.  The  in- 
vaders consisted  of  17,000  Scots  and  7,000  good 
men  from  northern  counties.  The  long  ill-or- 
dered line  was  cut  in  half  and  rolled  back  north- 
ward and  southward,  before  they  even  knew 
that  Croihwell  was  upon  them.  The  great  host, 
cut  into  sections,  fought  with  desperation  from 
town  to  town.  But  for  three  days  it  was  one 
long  chase  and  carnage,  which  ended  only  with 
the  exhaustion  of  the  victors  and  their  horses. 
Ten  thousand  prisoners  were  taken.  '  We  have 
killed  we  know  not  what,'  writes  Cromwell, 
'u.,f  n  ygj.y  groat  number;  having  done  execu- 
tion upon  them  above  thirty  miles  together,  be- 
sides what  we  killed  in  the  two  great  fights.' 
His  own  loss  was  small,  and  but  one  superior 
officer.  .  .  .  The  Scottish  invaders  dispersed, 
Cromwell  hastened  to  recover  Berwick  and  Car- 
lisle, and  to  restore  the  Presbyterian  or  Whig 
party  in  Scotland." — F.  Harrison,  Oliver  Crom- 
well, ch.  7. 

Also  in  :  J.  H.  Burton,  Ilist.  of  Scotland,  ch. 
74  (p.  7).— Earl  of  Clarendon,  Hist,  of  the  Rebel- 
lion, bk.  11  (i\  4). 

A.  D.  1648  (September— November).— The 
Treaty  at  Newport. — "The  unfortunate  issue 
of  the  Scots  expedition  imder  the  duke  of  Hamil- 
ton, and  of  tlie  various  insurrections  throughout 
England,  quelled  by  the  vigilance  and  good  con- 
duct of  Fairfax  and  Cromwell,  is  well  known. 
But  these  formidable  manifestations  of  the  public 
sentiment  in  favour  of  peace  with  the  king  on 
honourable  conditions,  wherein  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, ruled  by  the  presbyterian  ministers,  took  a 
share,  compelled  the  house  of  commons  to  retract 
its  measures.     They  came  to  a  vote,  by  165  to 


99,  that  they  would  not  alter  the  fundamental 
government  by  king,  lords,  and  commons;  they 
abandoned  their  impeachment  against  seven  peers, 
the  most  moderate  of  the  upper  house  and  the 
most  obnoxious  to  the  army :  they  rr  >  ired  the 
eleven  members  to  their  seats;  they  re  vol  heir 
resolutions  against  a  personal  treaty  wi.i  the 
king,  and  even  that  which  required  his  assent  by 
certain  preliminary  articles.  In  a  word  the  party 
for  distinction's  sake  called  presbyterian,  but 
now  rather  to  be  denominated  constitutional,  re-  / 
gained  its  ascendancy.  This  change  in  the  coun- 
sels of  parlianient  brought  on  the  treaty  uf  New- 
port. The  treaty  of  Newport  was  set  on  foot 
and  nianaged  by  those  politicians  of  the  house  of 
lords,  v.ho,  having  long  suspected  no  dnnger  to 
themselves  but  from  the  power  of  the  king,  had 
discovered,  somewhat  of  the  latest,  that  the  crown 
itself  was  at  stake,  and  that  their  own  privileges 
were  set  on  the  same  cast.  Nothing  was  more 
remote  from  the  intentions  of  the  earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland, or  lord  Say,  than  to  see  themselves 
pushed  from  their  scats  by  such  upstarts  as  Ireton 
and  Harrison ;  and  their  present  mortification  af- 
forded a  proof  hov  men  reckoned  wise  in  their 
generation  become  the  dupes  of  their  own  selfish, 
crafty,  and  pusillanimous  policy.  They  now 
grew  anxious  to  see  a  treaty  concluded  with  the 
king.  Sensible  that  it  was  necessary  to  antici- 
pate, if  possible,  the  return  of  Cromwell  from 
the  north,  they  implored  him  to  comply  at  once 
with  all  the  propositions  of  parliament,  or  at  least 
to  yield  in  the  first  instance  as  far  as  he  meant  to 
go.  They  had  not,  however,  mitigated  in  any 
degree  the  rigorous  conditions  so  often  proposetf ; 
nor  did  the  king  during  this  treaty  obtain  any 
reciprocal  concession  worth  mentioning  in  return 
for  his  surrender  of  almost  all  that  could  be  de- 
manded."— II.  Hallam,  Const.  Hist,  of  Eng.,  ch. 
10,  j)t.  2. — The  utter  faithlessness  with  wliich 
Charles  carried  on  these  negt.  tiations,  as  on  all 
former  occasions,  was  shown  at  a  later  day  when 
his  correspondence  came  to  lincht.  "  After  hav- 
ing solemnly  promised  that  ah  hostilities  in  Ire- 
land should  cease,  he  secretly  wrote  to  Ormond 
(Oct.  10) :  '  Obey  my  wife's  orders,  not  mine,  until 
I  shall  let  you  know  I  am  free  from  all  restraint ; 
nor  trouble  yourself  about  my  concessions  as  to 
Ireland;  they  will  not  lead  to  anything;'  and  the 
day  on  which  he  had  consented  to  transfer  to 
parliament  for  twenty  years  the  command  of  the 
army  (Oct.  9),  he  wrote  to  sir  William  Hopkins : 
'  To  tell  you  the  truth,  my  great  concession  this 
morning  was  made  only  with  a  view  to  facilitate 
my  approaching  escape;  without  that  hope,  I 
should  never  have  yielded  in  this  manner.  If  I 
had  refused,  I  could,  without  much  sorrow,  have 
returned  to  my  prison ;  but  as  it  is,  I  own  it  would 
break  my  heart  for  I  have  done  that  which  my 
escape  alone  can  j  ustify. '  The  parliament,  though 
without  any  exact  information,  suspv7cted  all  this 
perfidy ;  even  the  friends  of  peace,  thg  men  most 
affected  by  the  king's  condition,  and  most  earnest 
to  save  him,  replied  but  hesitatingly  to  the  charges 
of  the  independents." — F.  P.  Guizot,  Hist,  of  the 
Eny.  Rev.  of  1640,  bk.  8. 

Also  in:  Earl  of  Clarendon,  Hist,  of  the  Re- 
bellion, bk.  11,  sect.  153-190  {v.  4).— I.  Disraeli, 
Commentaries  on  the  Life  and  Reign,  of  Charles  I. , 
V.  2,  ch.  39-40. 

A.  D.  1648  (November— December).— The 
Grand  Army  Remonstrance  and  Pride's  Puree. 
— The  Long    Parliament    cut    down  to   the 
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Rump.— On  the  20lli  of  November,  1048,  Colonel 
Ewer  luid  other  ofiUcrs  presented  to  the  house  of 
coninioiis  a  remoiistninee  from  the  Army  ngalnst 
the  negotiations  and   projiosed  treaty    with  the 
kinv;.     This  was  aceoinpanied  l)y  a  letter  from 
Fairfax,  sfatini,'  tliat  it  had  been  voted  unani- 
mously in  the  council  of  ollicers,  and  entreating 
fur  it  the  consideration  of  parliament.     The  re - 
monstranct!  recommended  an  iuunediate  ending 
of  the  treaty  conferences  at  Newjjort,  demanded 
that  the  king  be  brought  to  itistice,  as  the  capital 
Bource  of  all  grievanc-es,  and  called  upon  parlia- 
ment to  enact  its  own  dissolution,  with  provision 
for  the  electing  and  convening  of  future  annual 
or  biennial  parliaments.     Ten  days  passed  with- 
out attention  being  given  to  this  army  manifesto, 
the  house  having  twice  adjourned  its  considera- 
tion of  the  document.     On  the  first  of  December 
there  appeared   at  Newport  a  party   of  horse 
which  (]uietly  took  possession  of  the  person  of 
the  king,  and  conveyed  him  to  Hurst  Castle,  "a 
fortress  In  Hampshire,  situated  at  the  extreme 
point  of  a  neck  of  land,  which  shoots  into  the  sea 
towards  the  isle  of  AVight."    The  same  day  on 
which  this  was  done,  "the  commissioners  who 
had  treated  with  the  king  at  Newport  made  their 
appearance  in  the  two  houses  of  parliament;  and 
the  two  following  days  were  occupied  by  the 
house  of  commons  in  an  earnest  debate  as  to  the 
state  of  the  negociation.  Vane  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal spcnikers  against  the  treaty;  and  Fiennes, 
who  had  hitherto  ranked  among  the  independ- 
ents, spoke  for  it.     At  length,  after  the  house 
liad  sat  all  night,  it  was  put  and  carried,  at 
five  in  the  morning  of  the  5th,  by  a  majority 
of  129  to  83,  that  the  king's  answers  to  the  propo- 
sitions of  both  houses  were  a  ground  for  them 
to  proceed  upon,  to  the  settlement  of  the  peace 
of  the  kingdom.     On  tho  same  day  this  vote 
received  the  concurrence  of  the  house  of  lords." 
Meantime,  on  the  30th  of  November,  the  council 
of  the  army  had  voted  a  second  declaration  more 
fully  expressive  of  its  views  and  announcing  its 
intention  to  draw  near  to  Loudon,  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  purposes  of  the  remonstrance. 
"On  the  2d  of  December  Fairfax   marched  to 
London,  and  quartered  his  army  at  Whitehall, 
St.  James's,  the  Mews,  and  the  .'illagcs  near  the 
metrojiolis.  ...  On  the  5th  of  December  tlh-ee 
ofticers  of  the  army  held  a  meeting  with  three 
members  of  parliament,  to  arrange  the  plan  by 
which  the  sound  members  might  best  be  separated 
from  those  by  whom  their  measures  were  thwarted, 
and  might  peaceably  be  put  in  possession  of  the 
legislative  authority.     The  next  morning  a  regi- 
ment of  horse,  and  another  of  foot  were  placed 
as  a  guard  upon  the  two  houses,  Skippon,  who 
commanded  the  city-militia,  having  agreed  with 
the  council  of  the  army  to  keep  back  the  guard 
under  his  authority  which  usmUly  performecl 
that  duly.     A  part  of  the  foot  were  ranged  in 
the  Court  of  Recjuests,  upon  the  stairs,  and  in 
the  lobby  leading  to  the  house  of  commons. 
Colonel  Pride  was  stationed  near  the  door,  with 
a  list  in  his  hand  of  the  persons  he  was  com- 
missioned to  arrest;  and  sometimes  one  of  the 
door-kee]         and  at  others  Lord  Grey  of  Qroby, 
jiointed  t  out  to  him,  as  they  came  up  with 

an  intenliuii  of  passing  into  the  house.  Forty- 
one  members  were  thus  arrested.  ...  On  the 
following  day  more  members  were  secured,  or 
denied  entrance,  amounting,  with  those  of  the 
day  before,  to  about  one  hundred.    At  the  same 


time  Cromwcl  took  his  seat;  and  Henry  Marten 
moved  that  the  speaker  should  return  him  thanks 
for  his  great  aiul  eminent  services  performed  in 
the  course  of  the  campaign.  The  day  after,  the 
two  houses  adjourned  to  the  12th.  During  the 
adjournment  many  of  the  members  wiio  had  l)een 
taken  into  custcvdy  by  the  military  were  liberated. 
.  .  .  Besides  those  who  were  absolutely  secured, 
or  shut  out  from  their  seats  by  the  power  of  the 
army,  there  were  other  members  that  looked 
with  dislike  on  the  present  proceedings,  or  that 
considered  jjarliament  as  being  under  iforce,  and 
not  free  in  their  deliberations,  who  voluntarily 
abstained  from  being  present  at  their  sittings  and 
debates." — W.  Godwin,  Hint,  of  the  Common- 
irealth,  hk.  2,  cJi.  23-24  {v.  2).— "The  famous 
Pride's  Purge  was  accomplished.  By  military 
force  the  Long  Parliament  was  cut  down  to  a 
fractiou  of  its  number,  and  the  career  begins  of 
the  mighty  'Uuinp,'  so  called  in  the  coarse  wit 
of  the  time  because  it  was  'the  sitting  part.'" — 
J.  K.  Hosmer,  Life  of  Young  Sir  Henry  Vane,  ch. 
13. — "  This  name  [the  Rump]  was  first  given  to 
them  by  AValker,  the  author  of  the  History  of 
Indepeuileucy,  by  way  of  derision,  in  allusion  to 
a  fowl  all  devoured  but  the  rump." — D.  Neal, 
Hist,  of  the  Puritans,  v.  4,  ch.  1,  foot-note. 

Also  in:  C.  R.  Markham,  Lifaofthc  Great  Tjord 
Fairfax,  ch.  28. — D.  Masson,  Life  of  John  "'Iton, 
hk.  4,  ch.  1  and  3  (v.  3). 

A.  D.  1649  (January). — The  trial  and  execu- 
tion of  the  King. — "  During  the  month  in  which 
Charles  had  remained  at  Windsor  [whither  he 
had  been  brought  from  Hurst  Castle  on  the  17th 
of  December],  there  had  been  proceedings  in  Par- 
liament of  which  he  was  imperfectly  informed. 
On  the  day  he  arrived  there,  it  was  resolved  by 
the  Commons  that  he  should  be  brought  to  trial. 
On  the  2nd  of  Januar}',  1049,  it  was  voted  that, 
in  making  war  against  the  Parliament,  he  liad 
been  guilty  of  treason ;  and  a  High  (Jourt  was 
appointed  to  try  him.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
commissioners  were  to  compose  the  Court, — 
peers,  members  of  the  Commons,  aldermen  of 
London.  The  ordinance  was  sent  to  the  Upper 
House,  and  was  rejected.  On  the  6th,  a  fresh 
ordinance,  declaring  that  the  people  being,  after 
God,  the  source  of  all  just  power,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  are  the  supreme  power  in  the 
nation;  and  that  whatsoever  is  enacted  or  de- 
clared for  law  by  the  Commons  in  Parliament 
hath  the  force  of  a  law,  and  the  people  are  con- 
cluded thereby,  though  the  consent  of  King  or 
Peers  be  not  had  thereto.  Asserting  this  powe', 
so  utterly  opposed  either  to  the  ancient  constitu- 
tion of  the  monarchy,  or  to  the  possible  working 
of  a  republic,  there  was  no  hesitation  in  constitut- 
ing the  High  Court  of  Justice  in  the  name  of  the 
v'ommons  alone.  The  number  of  members  of  the 
Court  was  now  reduced  to  135.  They  had  seven 
preparatory  mc>etings,  at  which  only  58  members 
attended.  'All  men,'  says  Mrs.  Hutchinson, 
'  were  left  to  their  free  liberty  of  acting,  neither 
persuaded  nor  compelled ;  and  as  there  were  some 
nominated  in  the  commission  who  never  sat,  and 
others  who  sat  at  first  but  durst  not  hold  on,  so 
all  the  rest  might  have  declined  it  if  they  would, 
when  it  is  apparent  they  should  have  suffered 
nothing  by  so  doing.' ...  On  the  19th  of  Janu- 
ary, major  Harrison  appeared  ...  at  Windsor 
with  his  troop.  There  was  a  coach  with  six 
horses  in  the  court-yard,  in  which  the  King  took 
his  seat ;  and,  once  more,  he  entered  London,  and 
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was  lodged  at  St  James's  palace.  The  next  day, 
the  High  Court  of  Justice  was  opened  in  West- 
minster-hall. .  .  .  After  the  names  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  court  had  been  called,  69  being 
present,  Bradshaw,  the  president,  ordered  the  Ser- 
jeant to  bring  in  the  prisoner.  Silently  the  King 
sat  down  in  the  chair  prepared  for  him.  He 
moved  not  his  hat,  as  he  looked  sternly  and  con- 
temptuously around.  The  sixty-nine  rose  not 
from  their  seats,  and  remained  covered.  .  .  .  The 
clerk  reads  the  charge,  and  when  he  is  accused 
therein  of  being  tyrant  and  traitor,  he  laughs 
in  tho  face  of  the  Court.  'Though  his  tongue 
usually  hesitated,  yet  it  was  very  free  at  this  time, 
for  he  was  never  discomposed  in  mind,'  writes 
Warwick.  .  .  .  Again  and  again  contending 
against  the  authority  of  the  Court,  the  King  was 
removed,  and  the  sitting  was  adjourned  to  the 
22nd.  On  that  day  the  same  .scene  was  renewed ; 
and  again  on  the  23rd.  A  growing  sympathy 
for  the  monarch  became  apparent.  The  cries  of 
'  Justice,  justice,'  which  were  heard  at  first,  were 
now  mingled  with  '  God  save  the  King.'  He  had 
refused  to  plead ;  but  the  Court  nevertheless  em- 
ployed the  24th  and  25tli  of  January  in  collecting 
evidence  to  prove  the  charge  of  his  levying  war 
against  the  Parliament.  Coke,  the  solicitor-gen- 
eral, then  demanded  whether  the  Court  would 
proceed  to  pronouncing  sentence ;  and  the  mem- 
bers adjourned  to  the  Painted  Cliamber.  On  the 
27th  the  public  sitting  was  resumed.  .  .  .  The 
Court,  Bradshaw  then  stated,  had  agreed  upon 
the  sentence.  Ludlow  records  tiiat  the  King  '  de- 
sired to  make  one  proposition  before  th.ey  pro- 
ceeded to  sentence ;  which  he  earnestly  pres.sing, 
as  that  which  he  thought  would  lead  to  the  rec- 
onciling of  all  parties,  pnd  to  the  peace  of  the 
three  kmgdoms,  they  permitted  him  to  offer  it : 
ihe  effect  of  which  was,  that  lie  might  meet  the 
two  Houses  in  the  Painted  Chamber,  to  whom  he 
doubted  not  to  offer  that  which  should  satisfy 
and  secure  all  interests.'  Ludlow  goes  on  to  say, 
'  Designing,  as  I  have  since  been  informed,  to 
propose  his  own  resignation,  and  the  admission 
of  his  son  to  the  throne  upon  such  terms  as  should 
Lave  been  agreed  upon.'  The  commissioners  re- 
tired to  deliberate,  '  and  being  satisfied,  upon  de- 
bate, that  nothing  but  loss  of  time  would  be  the 
consequence  of  it,  they  returned  into  the  Court 
with  a  negative  to  his  demand.'  Bradshaw  then 
delivered  a  solemn  speech  to  the  King.  .  .  .  The 
clerk  was  lastly  commanded  to  read  the  sentence, 
that  his  head  should  be  severed  from  his  body ; 
'  and  the  commissioners, '  says  Ludlow,  '  testified 
their  unanimous  assent  by  standing  up.'  The 
King  attempted  to  speak ;  '  but  being  accounted 
dead  in  law,  was  not  permitted.'  On  the  29th  of 
January,  the  Court  met  to  sign  the  sentence  of 
execution,  addressed  to  '  colonel  Francis  Hacker, 
colonel  Huncks,  and  lieutenant-colonel  Phayr, 
and  to  every  one  of  them.' .  .  .  There  were  some 
attempts  to  save  him.  The  Dutch  ambassador 
made  vigorous  efforts  to  procure  a  reprieve, 
whilst  the  French  and  Spanish  ambassadors  were 
inert.  The  ambassadors  from  the  States  never- 
theless persevered ;  and  early  in  the  day  of  tlie 
30th  obtained  some  glimmering  of  hope  from 
Fairfax.  'But  we  found,'  they  say  in  their  des- 
patch, 'in  front  of  the  house  in  which  we  had 
just  spoken  with  the  general,  about  200  horse- 
men ;  and  we  learned,  as  well  as  on  our  way  as 
on  reaching  home,  that  all  the  streets,  passages, 
and  squares  of  London  were  occupied  by  troops, 


so  that  no  one  could  pass,  and  that  the  approaches 
of  the  city  were  covered  with  cavalry,  so  as  to 
prevent  any  one  from  coming  in  or  going  out. 
.  .  .  The  same  day,  between  two  and  three 
o'clock,  the  King  was  taken  to  a  scaffold  covered 
whh  black,  erected  before  Whitehall.'  To  that 
s(;affold  before  Whitehall,  Charles  nulked,  sur- 
rounded by  soldiers,  through  the  leailess  avenues 
of  St.  James's  Park.  It  was  a  bitterly  cold  inom- 
iug.  .  .  .  His  purposed  address  to  the  people  was 
di'livered  only  to  the  hearing  of  those  upon  the 
scaffold,  but  its  purport  was  that  tlio  people  mis- 
look  the  nature  of  government;  for  jieople  are 
free  under  a  government,  uut  by  being  sharers 
in  it,  but  by  due  administration  of  the  laws  of 
it.'  His  theory  of  government  was  a  consistent 
one.  He  had  the  misfortune  not  to  understand 
that  the  time  had  been  fast  passing  away  for  its 
assertion.  The  headsman  did  his  office;  and  a 
deep  groan  went  up  from  the  surrounding  multi- 
tude."— Charles  Kin ght.  Pup iihir  Hint,  of  Eng- 
hind,  V.  4,  ch.  7. — "  In  the  death-warrant  of  29th 
January  1649,  next  after  the  President  and  Lord 
Grey,  stands  the  name  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  He 
accepted  the  responsibility  of  it,  justified,  de- 
fended it  to  his  dying  day.  No  man  in  England 
was  more  entirely  answerable  for  the  deed  than 
he.  'I  tell  you,'  he  sai<l  to  Algernon  Sidney, 
'  we  will  cut  off  his  head  with  tlie  crown  upon 
it. ' .  .  .  Slowly  he  had  come  to  know  —  not  only 
that  the  man,  Charles  Stuart,  was  incurably 
treacherous,  but  that  any  settlement  of  Parlia- 
ment with  the  old  Feudal  ]\Ionarchy  was  impos- 
sible. As  the  head  of  the  king  rolled  on  the  scaf- 
fold the  old  Feudal  Monarchy  expired  for  ever. 
In  January  1649  a  great  mark  was  set  in  the 
course  of  the  national  life  —  the  Old  Rule  behind 
it,  the  New  Rule  before  it.  Parliamentary  govern- 
ment, the  consent  of  the  nation,  equality  of 
rights,  and  equity  in  the  law  —  all  date  from  this 
great  New  Departure.  The  Stuarts  indeed  re- 
turned for  one  generation,  but  with  the  sting  of 
the  Old  Monarchy  gone,  and  only  to  disappear 
almost  without  a  blow.  The  Church  of  England 
returned;  but  not  the  Church  of  Laud  or  of 
Charles.  The  peers  returned,  but  as  a  meek 
House  of  Lords,  with  their  castles  razed,  their 
feudal  rights  and  their  political  power  extinct. 
It  is  said  that  the  regicides  killed  Charles  I.  only 
to  make  Charles  II.  king.  It  is  not  so.  They 
killed  the  Old  Monarchy ;  and  the  restored  mon- 
arch was  by  no  means  its  heir,  but  a  royal  Stadt- 
holder  or  Hereditary  President." — F.  Harrison, 
Oliver  CromiccU,  ch.  7. — "Respecting  the  death 
of  Charles  it  has  been  pronounced  by  Fox,  that 
'  it  is  much  to  be  doubted  whether  his  trial  and 
execution  have  not,  as  much  as  any  other  circum- 
stance, served  to  raise  the  character  of  the  Eng- 
lish nation  in  the  opinion  of  Europe  in  general.' 
And  he  goes  on  to  speak  with  considerable  favour 
of  the  authors  of  that  event.  One  of  the  great 
authorities  of  the  age  having  so  pronounced, 
an  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  deed,  it  may 
be  proper  to  consider  for  a  little  the  real  merits 
of  the  actors,  and  the  act.  It  is  not  easy  to  im- 
agine a  greater  criminal  than  the  individual 
against  whom  the  sentence  was  awarded.  .  .  . 
Liberty  is  one  of  the  greatest  negative  advantages 
that  can  fall  to  the  lot  of  a  man ;  without  it  wo 
cannot  possess  any  high  degree  of  happiness,  or 
exercise  any  considerable  virtue.  Now  Charles, 
to  a  degree  which  can  scarcely  be  exceeded,  con- 
spired against  the  liberty  of  his  country.     To 
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assert  his  own  authority  Tvithout  limitation,  was 
the  ()l)jcft  of  all  iiis  (le.fircs  and  all  liisactions.so 
far  as  tiic  public  wa.sronrcrncd.  To  accomplish 
this  object  lie  laid  aside  the  u.se  of  a  parliament. 
AVlien  he  \va.scomi)clIed  once  more  to  have  re- 
course to  this  assembly,  and  found  it  retrograde 
to  liis  purposes,  lie  determined  to  bring  "P  the 
army,  and  by  that  means  to  jiut  an  end  to  its  sit- 
tings. Hothin  Scotland  and  England,  the  scheme 
that  he  formed  for  .setting  aside  all  opposition, 
was  by  force  of  arms.  For  that  purpose  he 
commenced  war  against  the  English  parliament, 
and  continui  i  it  by  every  expedient  in  hi.s  power 
for  four  yi  Con(iuered,  and  driven  out  of 

the  tield,  Ik  •  not  for  that,  for  a  moment  lose 
sight  of  hiso.joctand  his  resolution.  lie  sought 
in  every  ((uarter  for  the  materials  of  a  new  Avar; 
and,  after  an  interval  of  twenty  months,  and  from 
the  depths  of  his  prison,  he  found  them.  T  )  this 
nmst  be  added  the  most  consummate  insincerity 
and  dnidicity.  He  coulil  n(!ver  be  reconciled :  he 
could  never  be  disarmed;  he  could  never  be  con- 
vinced. His  was  a  war  to  the  death,  and  there- 
fore had  the  utmost  aggravation  that  can  belong 
to  a  war  against  the  liberty  of  a  nation.  .  .  .  The 
proper  lesson  taught  by  the  act  of  the  thirtieth 
of  January,  was  that  no  person,  however  high  in 
station,  however  protected  by  the  prejudices  of 
Lis  contemporaries,  inxist  expect  to  be  criminal 
against  the  welfare  of  the  state  rid  community, 
without  retribution  and  punishment.  The  event 
however  sulliciently  proved  that  the  condemna- 
tion and  execution  "of  Charles  did  not  answer  the 
purposes  intended  by  its  authors.  It  did  not 
conciliate  the  English  nation  to  repul)licau  ideas. 
It  shocked  all  those  persons  in  the  country  who 
did  not  adlierc  to  the  ruling  party.  This  was  in 
some  degree  owing  to  the  decency  with  which 
Charles  met  his  fate.  He  had  always  been  in 
manners,  formal,  sober  and  specious.  .  .  .  The 
notion  was  every  where  prevalent,  that  a  sov- 
ereign could  not  be  called  to  account,  could  not 
be  arraigned  at  the  bar  of  his  subjects.  And  the 
violation  of  this  prejudice,  instead  of  breaking 
down  the  wall  which  separated  liim  from  others, 
gave  to  his  person  a  sacredness  which  never  be- 
fore apjiertained  to  it.  Among  his  own  ))artisans 
the  death  of  Charles  was  treated,  and  was  spoken 
of,  as  a  sort  of  deicide.  And  it  may  be  admitted 
for  a  universal  rule,  that  the  abrupt  violation  of 
a  deep-rooted  maxim  and  persuasion  of  the  human 
mind,  produces  a  reaction,  and  urges  men  to  hug 
the  maxim  closer  than  ever.  I  am  afraid,  that 
the  day  that  saw  Charles  perish  on  the  scaffold, 
rendered  the  restoration  of  his  family  certain." — 
W.  G(xlwin,  Hint,  of  the  Commontrealth  of  Eng- 
laiul  to  the  licMomtioii  of  Charka  II.,  hk.  2,  ch. 
26  {v.  2).  —  "The  situation,  complicated  enough 
already,  had  been  still  further  complicated  by 
Charles's  duplicity.  ^Men  who  would  have  been 
willing  to  come  to  terms  with  him,  despaired  of 
any  constitutional  arrangement  in  which  he  was 
to  be  a  factor;  and  men  who  had  long  been  alien- 
ated from  him  were  irritated  into  active  hos- 
tility. By  these  he  was  regarded  witli  increasing 
intensity  as  tlie  one  disturbing  force  with  which 
no  understanding  was  possible  and  no  settled 
order  consistent.  To  remove  him  out  of  the  way 
appeared,  even  to  tho.se  who  had  no  thought  of 
punishing  him  for  past  offences,  to  be  the  only 
possible  road  to  peace  for  the  troubled  nation. 
It  seemed  that  so  long  as  Charles  lived  deluded 
natiouB  aud  deluded  parties  would  be  stirred  up. 


by  promises  never  intended  to  be  fulfilled,  to  fling 
themselves,  as  they  had  Hung  themselves  in  the 
Second  Civil  War,  against  the  new  order  of  things 
which  was  struggling  to  establish  itself  in  Eng- 
land."—S.  R.  Gardiner,  Hint,  of  the  Great  Cinl 
War,  1642-1649,  ch.  71  (v.  3). 

Also  in  :  John  Forster,  Stutesmen  of  the  Com- 
moiarcnlth:  Henri/  Mitrten. — S.  II.  Gardiner, 
Const.  Dor's  of  the  Puritan  Rev.,  pp.  268-290. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  Act  which 
arraigned  the  King  and  constituted  the  Court  by 
which  he  was  tried:  "  Whereas  it  is  notorious 
that  Charles  Stuart,  the  now  king  of  England, 
not  content  with  the  many  encroachments  which 
his  jiredecessors  had  made  upon  the  i)eople  in 
their  rights  and  freedom,  hath  had  a  wicked  de- 
sign totally  to  subvert  the  antient  and  funda- 
mental laws  and  liberties  of  this  nation,  and  in 
their  place  to  introduce  an  arbitrary  and  tyran- 
nical government;  and  that,  besides  all  other  evil 
ways  and  means  to  bring  his  design  to  pass,  he 
hatii  iirosecuted  it  with  fire  and  sword,  levied 
and  maintained  a  civil  Avar  in  the  land,  against 
the  parliament  and  kingdom ;  Avherebj'  this  coun- 
try hath  been  miserably  Avasted,  the  public  treas- 
ure exhausted,  trade  decayed,  thousands  of  people 
murdered,  and  infinite  otlier  mischiefs  committed ; 
for  all  which  high  and  treasonable  offences  the 
said  Charles  Stuart  might  long  .since  have  justly 
been  brought  to  exemplary  and  condign  punish- 
ment: Avhereas  also  the  parliament,  Avell  hoping 
that  the  restraint  and  imprisonment  of  his  per- 
son after  it  had  i)leased  God  to  deliver  him  into 
their  hands,  Avould  have  quieted  the  di.stcm- 
pers  of  th(;  kingdom,  did  forbear  to  proceed 
judicially  against  him;  but  found,  by  sad  ex- 
perience, tliat  such  their  remissness  served  only 
to  encourage  him  and  his  accomplices  in  the  con- 
tinuance of  their  evil  practices  and  in  raising 
ncAv  commotions,  rebellions,  and  invasions:  for 
prevention  therefore  of  the  like  or  greater  incon- 
veniences, and  to  the  end  no  otlier  chief  officer 
or  magistrate  Avhatsoevcr  may  hereafter  pre- 
sume, traiterously  and  maliciously,  to  imagine 
or  contrive  the  enslaving  or  destroying  of  the 
English  nation,  and  to  expect  impunity  for  so 
doing;  be  it  enacted  and  ordained  by  the  [Lords] 
and  commons  in  Parliament  assembled,  and  it  is 
hereiiy  enacted  and  ordained  by  the  authority 
thereof,  Tliat  the  earls  of  Kent,  Nottingham, 
Pemlm)ke,  Denbigh,  and  jMul^raAc;  the  lord 
Grey  of  AVarke;  lord  chief  justice  Kolle  of  the 
king's  bench,  lord  chief  justice  St.  John  of  the 
common  I'leas,  and  lord  chief  baron  Wylde ;  the 
lord  Fairfax,  lieut.  general  Cromwell,  «S:c.  [in 
all  about  150,]  shall  be,  and  are  hereby  appointed 
and  required  to  be  Commissioners  and  Judges,  for 
the  Hearing,  Trying,  and  Ju  ging  of  the  said 
Charles  Stuart ;  and  the  said  Commissioners,  or 
any  20  or  more  of  them,  shall  be,  and  are  hereby 
authorized  and  constituted  an  High  Court  of  Jus- 
tice, to  meet  and  sit  at  such  convenient  times  and 
jjlace  as  by  the  said  conunissioners,  or  the  major 
j)art,  or  20  or  more  of  them,  under  their  hands  and 
seals,  shall  be  appointed  and  notified  by  public 
Proclamation  in  the  Great  Hall,  or  Palace  Yard 
of  Westminster;  and  to  adjourn  from  time  to 
time,  and  from  jjlace  to  place,  as  the  said  High 
Court,  or  the  major  part  thereof,  at  meeting, 
shall  hold  fit ;  and  to  take  order  for  the  charging 
of  him,  the  said  Charles  Stuart,  with  the  Crimes 
and  Treasons  above-mentioned,  and  for  receiv- 
ing his   personal    Answer    thereunto,   and  for 
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examination  of  witnesses  upon  oath,  (which  the 
court  liath  hereby  autliority  to  administer)  or 
otlienvise,  and  taking  any  other  Evidence  con- 
cerning tlie  same ;  and  thereupon,  or  in  default 
of  sucli  Answer,  to  proceed  to  final  Sentence 
according  to  justice  and  the  merit  of  the  cause; 
and  such  final  Sentence  to  execute,  or  cause  to 
be  executed,  speedily  and  impartially.  —  And  the 
said  court  is  hereby  authorized  and  required  to 
chuse  and  appoint  all  such  oftlcers,  attendants, 
and  other  circumstances  as  they,  or  the  major 
part  of  them,  shall  in  any  sort  judge  necessary 
or  useful  for  the  orderly  and  pood  managing  of 
the  premises;  and  Thomas  lord  Fairfax  the  Gen- 
eral, and  all  otHcers  and  soldiers,  under  his 
command,  and  all  ofilcers  of  justice,  and  other 
well-alTected  persons,  are  hereby  authorized  and 
required  to  be  aiding  and  assistmg  unto  the  said 
court  in  the  due  execution  of  the  trust  hereby 
committed  unto  them;  provided  that  this  act, 
and  the  authority  hereby  granted,  do  continue  in 
force  for  the  space  of  one  month  from  the  date 
of  the  making  hereof,  and  no  longer." — Cobbett's 
Parliamentary  Hist,  of  England,  v.  3,  pjy.  1254- 
1355. 

A.  D.  1649  (February).— The  Commonwealth 
established. — "England  was  now  a  Republic. 
The  change  had  been  virtually  made  on  Thurs- 
day, January  4,  1648-9,  when  the  Commons 
passed  their  three  great  Resolutions,  declaring 
•(1)  that  the  People  of  England  were,  under  God, 
the  original  of  all  just  power  in  the  State,  (2) 
that  the  Commons,  in  Parliament  assembled, 
having  been  chosen  by  the  People,  and  repre- 
senting the  People,  possessed  the  supreme  power 
in  their  name,  and  (3)  that  whatever  the  Com- 
mons enacted  should  have  the  force  of  a  law, 
without  needing  the  consent  of  either  King  or 
House  of  Peers.  On  Tuesday,  the  30th  of  Janu- 
ary, the  theory  of  these  Resolutions  became  more 
visibly  a  fact.  On  the  afternoon  of  that  day, 
while  the  crowd  that  had  seen  the  execution  in 
front  of  Whitehall  were  still  lingering  round  the 
scaffold,  the  Commons  passed  an  Act  '  prohibit- 
ing the  proclaiming  of  any  person  to  be  King  of 
England  or  Ireland,  or  the  dominions  thereof.' 
It  was  thus  declared  that  Kingship  in  England 
had  died  with  Charles.  But  what  of  the  House 
of  Peers  ?  It  was  significant  that  on  the  same 
fatal  day  the  Commons  revived  their  three  theo- 
retical resolutions  of  the  4th,  and  ordered  them 
to  be  printed.  The  wretched  little  rag  of  a 
House  might  then  have  known  its  doom.  But 
it  took  a  week  more  to  convince  them."  On  the 
6th  of  February  it  was  resolved  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  ""That  the  House  of  Peers  in  Par- 
liament is  useless  and  dangerous,  and  ought  to 
be  abolished,  and  that  an  Act  be  brought  in  to 
that  purpose.'  Next  day,  Feb.  7,  after  another 
long  debate,  it  was  furtlier  resolved  'That  it 
hath  been  found  by  experience,  and  this  House 
doth  declare,  that  the  ofllce  of  a  King  in  this 
realm,  and  to  have  the  power  thereof  in  any  sin- 
gle person,  is  unnecessary,  burdensome,  and  dan- 
gerous to  the  liberty,  safety,  and  public  interest 
of  the  People  of  this  nation,  and  therefore  ought 
to  be  abolished,  and  that  an  Act  be  brought  in  to 
that  purpose.'  Not  till  after  some  weeks  were 
these  Acts  deliberately  passed  after  the  custom- 
ary three  readings.  The  delay,  however,  was 
matter  of  mere  Parliamentary  form.  Theoreti- 
cally a  Republic  since  Jan.  4,  1648-9,  and  visi- 
bly a  Republic  from  the  day  of  Charles's  death. 


England  was  a  Republic  absolutely  and  in  every 
sense  from  Feb.  7,  1648-9."  For  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  government  of  the  republican 
Commonwealth,  the  Commons  resolved,  on  the 
7th  of  February,  that  a  Council  of  State  be 
erected,  to  consist  of  not  more  than  forty  per- 
sons. On  the  13th,  Instructions  to  the  intended 
Council  of  State  were  reported  and  agreed  to, 
"these  Instructions  conferring  almost  plenary 
powers,  but  limiting  the  duration  of  the  Council 
to  one  year."  On  the  14th  and  15th  forty-one 
persons  were  appointed  to  be  members  of  the 
Council,  Fairfax,  (Cromwell,  Vane,  St.  John, 
Whitlocke,  Henry  Marten,  and  Colonels  Hutch- 
inson and  Ludlow  being  in  the  number;  nine  to 
constitute  a  quorum,  and  no  permanent  Presi- 
dent to  be  chosen. — D.  Masson,  Life  of  John  Mil- 
ton, V.  4,  bk.  1,  ch.  1. 

Also  IN:  J.  Lingard,  Hist,  of  Eng.,  v.  10,  ch. 
5. — A.  Bisset,  Omitted  Chapters  of  Hist,  of  Eng., 
ch.  1. 

A.  D.  1649  (February). — TheEikon  Basilike. 
— "A  book,  published  with  great  secrecy,  and  in 
very  mysterious  circumstances,  FcU.  9,  1648-9, 
exactly  ten  days  after  the  late  King's  death,  had 
done  much  to  increase  the  Royalist  enthusiasm. 
'Eikon  Basilike:  The  True  Portraicture  of  His 
Sacred  Majestic  in  his  Solitudes  and  Sufferings. 
— Rom.  vili.  More  than  conquerour,  «&c. — Bona 
agere  et  mala  pati  Regium  est.  MDCXLVIII ' : 
such  was  the  title-page  of  this  volume  (of  269 
pages  of  text,  in  small  octavo),  destined  by  fate, 
rather  than  by  merit,  to  be  one  of  the  most 
famous  books  of  the  world.  .  .  .  The  book,  so 
elaborately  prepared  and  heralded,  consists  of 
twenty-eight  successive  chapters,  purporiing  to 
have  been  written  by  the  late  King,  and  to  be 
the  essence  of  his  spiritual  autobiography  in  the 
last  years  of  his  life.  Each  chapter,  with  scarcely 
an  exception,  begins  with  a  little  narrative,  or 
generally  rather  with  reflections  and  meditations 
on  some  passage  of  the  King's  life  the  narrative 
of  which  is  supposed  to  be  unnecessary,  and 
ends  with  a  prayer  in  italics  appropriate  to  the 
circumstances  remembered.  .  .  .  Save  for  a  few 
.  .  .  passages  .  .  .  ,  the  pathos  of  which  lies  in 
the  situation  they  represent,  the  Eikon  Basilike 
is  a  rather  dull  performance,  in  third-rate  rhetoric, 
modulated  after  the  Liturgy,  and  without  in- 
cision, point,  or  the  least  shred  of  real  informa- 
tion as  to  facts.  But  O  what  a  reception  it  had  I 
Copies  of  it  ran  about  instantaneously,  and  were 
read  with  sobs  and  tears.  It  was  in  vain  that 
Parliament,  March  16,  gave  orders  for  seizing 
the  book.  It  was  reprinted  at  once  in  various 
forms,  to  supply  the  constant  demand  —  which 
was  not  satisfied,  it  is  said,  with  less  than  fifty 
editions  within  a  single  year;  it  became  a  very 
Bible  in  English  Royalist  housrtiolds.  .  .  .  By 
means  of  this  book,  in  fact,  acting  on  the  state 
of  sentiment  which  it  fitted,  there  was  estab- 
lished, within  a  few  weeks  after  the  death  of 
Charles  I. ,  ihat  marvellous  worship  of  his  mem- 
ory, that  iiassionate  recollection  of  him  as  the 
perfect  man  and  the  perfect  king,  the  saint,  the 
martyr,  the  all  but  Christ  on  earth  again,  which 
persisted  till  the  other  day  as  a  positive  religious 
cultus  of  the  English  mind,  and  still  lingers  in 
certain  quarters." — D.  Masson,  Life  and  Time«of 
John  Milton,  v.  4,  bk.  1,  ch.  1. — "I  struggled 
through  the  Eikon  Basilike  yesterday ;  one  of  the 
paltriest  pieces  of  vapid,  shovel-hatted,  clear- 
starched, immaculat<3  falsity  and  cant  I  have 
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ever  read.  It  is  to  nic  an  nniazcmcnt  liow  any 
miirtul  coiild  evi-r  havr  taken  that  for  a  K<'"<'>»c 
!)(K)k  of  KiiiK  Clmrlcs's.  Notliijitc  but  a  sur- 
plicid  I'liuriscc,  sittiiii;  at  liis  case  afar  off.  could 
iiavc  Kot  up  .sucli  II  .set  of  iiicditation.s.  It  i^ot 
Pi.rnoii  (Jauilni  [.lolin  (Jaudcn,  Hisliop  of  Exeter 
and  Woncslcr,  successively,  after  tlie  Kcstora- 
tion,  and  w  lio  is  believed  to  liave  lieeii  the  author 
of  the  Eikon  HasilikeJ  a  bishopric."— T.  Carlylc, 
in  /lint.  :f  hin  Lifi  III  l/>iid<>n,  hi,  Fronde,  r.  1, 
ch.  7,  S-v.  2().  ls)(». 

A.  D.  1649  (April— May).— Mutiny  of  the 
Levellers.     Sic  Li;vi;m,i;hs. 

A.  D.  1649-1650.— Cromwell's  campaign  in 
Ireland.     Sec  liti;i..\M):  A.  1).  KUD-KI.V). 

A.  D.  1650  (July).— Charles  II.  proclaimed 
King  in  Scotland.  Sec  Scotland:  A.  D.  1650 
(.Maikii— .Ill-Y). 

A.  D.  1650  (September).— War  with  the 
Scots  and  Cromwell's  victory  at  Dunbar.  Sec 
Scotland:  A.  1>.  I(i5()  (Ski'tk-Mhich). 

A.  D.  1651  (September).— The  Scots  and 
Charles  II.  overthrown  at  Worcester.  Sec 
Scotland;  A.  D.  ICwl. 

A.  D.  1651-1653.- The  Army  and  the  Rump. 
— "  '  Now  that  the  King  is  dead  and  his  .son  de- 
feated,' CVomwcll  said  gravely  to  iXw.  rarlianicnt. 
'I  think  it  necessary  to  come  to  a  settlement.' 
But  the  settlement  which  had  been  promised 
after  Naseby  was  still  as  distant  as  ever  after 
Worcester.  The  bill  for  dissolving  the  present 
Parliament,  though  Cromwell  pressed  it  in  per- 
son, was  only  passed,  after  bitter  opposition,  by 
a  majority  of  two;  and  even  this  success  had 
been  purchased  by  a  compromise  which  per- 
mitted the  House  to  sit  for  three  years  more. 
Internal  affairs  were  simply  at  a  dead  lock.  .  .  . 
The  one  remedy  for  all  this  was,  as  the  army 
saw,  the  assembly  of  a  new  and  complete  Par- 
liament in  place  of  the  mere  '  rump  '  of  the  old ; 
but  this  was  the  one  measure  which  the  House 
was  resolute  to  avert.  Vane  spurred  it  to  a  new 
activity.  .  .  .  But  it  was  necessary  for  Vane's 

[)urpose8  not  only  to  show  the  energy  of  the  Par- 
iament,  but  to  free  it  from  the  control  of  the 
anny.  Ills  aim  was  to  raise  in  the  navy  a  force 
devoted  to  the  House,  and  to  eclipse  the  glories 
of  Dunbar  and  Worcester  by  yet  greater  triumphs 
at  sea.  With  this  view  the  quarrel  with  Holland 
had  been  can'fully  nursed.  .  .  .  The  army  hardly 
needed  the  waniing  conveyed  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  bill  for  its  disbanding  to  understand  the 
new  policy  of  the  Parliament.  .  .  .  The  army 
petitioned  not  only  for  reform  in  Church  and 
State,  but  for  an  explicit  declaration  that  the 
House  would  bring  its  proceedings  to  a  close. 
The  Petition  forced  the  House  to  discuss  a  bill 
for  'a  New  Representative,'  but  the  discussion 
soon  brought  out  the  resolve  of  the  sitting  mem- 
bers to  continue  as  a  part  of  the  coming  Parlia- 
ment without  re-election.  The  officers,  irritated 
by  such  !)  claim,  demanded  in  conference  after 
conference  an  imnunliate  discolution,  and  the 
House  as  resolutely  refused.  In  ominous  words 
Cromwell  supported  the  demands  of  the  army. 
'  As  for  the  members  of  this  Parliament,  the 
army  begins  to  take  them  in  disgust.  I  would 
it  did  so  with  less  reason. "...  Not  only  were 
the  existing  members  to  continue  as  members  of 
the  New  Parliament,  depriving  the  places  they 
represented  of  their  right  of  choosing  representa- 
tives, but  they  were  to  constitute  a  Committee 
of  Itevision,  to  determine  the  validity  of  each 


election,  and  the  fitness  of  the  members  rettimed. 
A  conference  took  ])lace  [April  10,  1653]  between 
the  leaders  of  the  Commons  and  I  Ik;  officers  of 
the  army.  .  .  .  The  confercnct!  was  adjourmid 
till  the  next  morning,  on  an  understanding  that 
no  decisive  .step  should  be  taken ;  b\it  it  had  no 
sooner  reassembled,  than  tlie  absem-e  of  the  lead- 
ing members  confirmed  the  news  that  Vane  was 
fast  i)ressing  tlie  bill  for  a  new  Representative 
through  the  House.  'It  is  contrary  to  common 
honesty,'  Cromwell  angrily  broke  out;  and, 
(juitting  Whitehall,  he  summoned  a  company  of 
musketeers  to  follow  Inm  as  far  as  the  door  of 
the  House  of  Commons." — J.  R.  Green,  IShort 
lltKt.  of  Fill/.,  eh.  8,  sect.  9. 

Also  IN:  J.  Forster,  Statesmen  of  the  Comvion- 
uenlth:  Crumirell. — J.  A.  Picton,  Oliver  Crom- 
well, eh.  22. 

A.  D.  1651-1672. — The  Navigation  Acts  and 
the  American  colonies.  See  Unitki)  States  ok 
Am.:  a.  1).  1651-1G73;  also.  Navigation  Laws. 

A.  D.  1652-1654.— War  with  the  Dutch  Re- 
public.— "After  the  death  of  Willia.n,  Prince  of 
Orange,  which  was  attended  with  the  depression 
of  his  party  and  the  triumph  of  the  Dutch  re- 
publicans [seeNETiiEULANDS:  A.  D.  1B47-1050], 
the  Parliament  thought  that  the  time  was  now 
favourable  for  cementing  a  closer  confederacy 
with  the  states.  St.  John,  chief  justice,  who 
was  sent  over  to  the  Hague,  had  entertained  the 
idea  of  forming  a  kind  of  coalition  between  the 
two  republics,  which  would  have  rendered  their 
Interests  totally  inseparable;  .  .  .  but  the  states, 
who  were  unwilling  to  form  a  nearer  confederacy 
with  a  government  whose  measures  were  so  ob- 
noxious, and  wiiose  situation  seemed  so  precari- 
ous, offered  only  to  renew  the  former  alliances 
with  England;  and  the  haughty  St.  John,  dis- 
gusted with  this  disappointment,  as  well  as  in- 
censed at  many  affronts  which  had  been  offered 
him,  with  impunity,  by  the  retainers  of  the  Pala- 
tine and  Orange  families,  and  indeed  by  the  popu- 
lace in  general,  returned  into  England  and  en 
deavoured  to  foment  a  quarrel  between  the 
republics.  .  .  .  There  were  several  motives  which 
at  this  time  induced  the  English  Parliament  to 
embrace  hostile  measures.  Many  of  the  members 
thought  that  a  foreign  war  would  serve  as  a  pre- 
tence for  continuing  the  same  Parliament,  and  de- 
laying the  new  model  of  a  representative,  with 
which  the  nation  had  so  long  been  flattered. 
Others  hoped  that  the  war  would  furnish  a  reason 
for  maintaining,  sometime  longer,  that  numerous 
standing  army  which  was  so  much  complained 
of.  On  the  other  hand,  some,  who  dreaded  the 
increasing  power  of  Cromwell,  expected  that  the 
great  expense  of  naval  armaments  would  prove 
a  motive  for  diminishing  the  military  establish- 
ment. To  divert  the  attention  of  the  public  from 
domestic  quarrels  towards  foreign  transactions, 
seemed,  in  the  i)rescnt  disposition  of  men's  minds, 
to  be  good  policy.  .  .  .  All  these  views,  enforced 
by  the  violent  spirit  of  St.  John,  who  had  great 
influence  over  Cromwell,  determined  the  Parlia- 
ment to  change  the  purposed  alliance  into  a  furi- 
ous war  against  the  United  Provinces.  To  cover 
these  "hostile  intentions,  the  Parliament,  under 
pretence  of  providing  for  the  interests  of  com- 
merce, embraced  such  measures  as  they  knew 
would  give  disgust  to  the  states.  They  framed 
the  famous  act  of  navigation,  which  prohibited 
all  nations  from  importing  into  England  in  their 
bottoms  any  commodity  which  was  not  the  growth. 
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and  miiniifacturc  of  their  own  country.  .  .  .  The 
minds  of  men  in  botli  states  were  every  day  more 
irritated  against  eaeh  otlier ;  and  it  was  not  long 
before  tliese  luimours  brolic  forth  into  aetion." — 
D.  Hume.  Hint,  of  Kuf/.,  ck.  (iO  (r.  5).— "Tlie  ne- 
gotiations .  .  .  were  still  j)ending  when  Hlake, 
meeting  Van  Tronip's  tieet  in  the  Downs,  in  vain 
summoned  the  Dutch  A<hniral  ttj  lower  his  Hag. 
A  battle  was  the  consequence,  which  led  to  a 
declaration  of  war  on  the  8tii  of  July  (1(553).  The 
maritime  success  of  Kngland  was  chietly  due  to 
the  genius  of  Blake,  who  having  hithirto  served 
upon  shore,  now  turned  his  wiiole  attention  to 
the  navj\  A  series  of  bloodv  tights  took  place 
between  the  two  nations,  t'or  some  time  the 
fortunes  of  the  war  seemed  undecided.  Van 
Troinp,  defeated  by  Blake,  had  to  yield  the  c(jin- 
mund  to  De  Huyter.  De  lluytcr  in  his  tun;  wa- 
displaced  to  give  way  again  to  his  greater  rivai. 
Van  Tromji  was  reinstated  in  command.  /»  vii  - 
tory  over  Blake  off  the  Naze  (Nov.  38)  enable. I 
him  to  crui.sc  in  the  Channel  with  a  broom  at  lus 
ma.st-head,  implying  that  he  had  swept  the  Eng- 
lish from  the  seas.  But  the  year  1653  again  saw 
Blake  able  to  fight  a  drawn  battle  of  two  days' 
duration  between  Portland  and  La  Ilogue ;  while 
at  length,  on  the  2d  and  3d  of  June,  a  decisive 
engagement  was  fought  off  the  North  Foreland, 
in  which  Monk  and  Deane,  supported  l)y  Blake, 
completely  defeated  the  Dutch  Admiral,  who, 
as  a  last  resource,  tried  in  vain  to  blow  up  his  own 
ship,  and  then  retreated  to  the  Dutch  coast,  leav- 
ing eleven  ships  in  the  hands  of  the  English.  In 
the  next  month,  another  victory  on  the  part  of 
Blake,  accompanied  by  the  death  of  the  great 
Dutch  Admiral,  completed  the  ruin  of  the  naval 
power  of  Holland.  The  States  were  driven  to 
treat.  In  1654  the  treaty  was  signed,  in  which 
Denmark,  the  Hanseatic  towns,  and  the  Swiss 

Erovinces  were  included.  .  .  .  The  Dutch  ac- 
nowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  English  Hag  in 
the  British  seas;  they  consented  to  the  Naviga- 
tion Act."— J.  F.  Bright,  lliat.  of  Eng.,  period  2, 
p.  701. 

Also  in  :  W.  II.  Dixon,  Robert  Blake,  Admiral 
and  General  at  Sea,  ch.  6-7. — D.  Ilannay,  Admiral 
Blake,  ch.  6-7. — J,  Campbell,  Naval  llist.  of  Gt. 
B.,  ch.  15  {c.  2). — G.  Penn,  Memorials  of  Sir  Wm. 
Penn,  ch.  4. — J.  Corbett,  Monk,  ch.  7. — J.  Geddes, 
Hist,  of  the  Administration  of  John  De  Witt,  v.  1, 
bk.  4-5.— See,  also.  Navigation  Laws,  English: 
A.  D.  1651. 

A.  D.  1653  (April). — Cromwell's  expulsion 
of  the  Rump. — "In  plain  black  clothes  and  gray 
worsted  stockings,  the  Lord-General  cume  in 
quietly  and  took  his  seat  [April  20],  as  Vane 
was  pressing  the  House  to  pass  the  dissolution 
Bill  without  delay  and  without  the  customary 
forms.  He  beckoned  to  Harrison  and  told  hina 
that  tlie  Parliament  was  ripe  for  dissolution,  and 
he  must  do  it.  '  Sir,'  said  Harrison,  '  the  work 
is  very  great  and  dangerous.' — 'You  say  well,' 
said  the  general,  and  thereupon  sat  still  for  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Vane  sat  down,  and  the 
Speaker  was  putting  the  question  for  passing 
the  Bill.  Then  said  Cromwell  to  Harrison  again, 
'  This  is  the  time ;  I  must  do  it. '  He  rose  up, 
put  off  his  hat,  and  spoke.  Beginning  moder- 
ately and  respectfully,  he  presently  changed  his 
style,  told  them  of  their  injustice,  delays  of  jus- 
tice, self  interest,  and  other  faults ;  charging 
them  not  to  have  a  heart  to  do  anything  for  the 
public  good,  to  have  espoused  the  corrupt  inter- 


est of  Presbytery  and  the  lawyers,  who  were  tho 
supporters  of  tyranny  and  oppression,  accua-  ? 
ing  them  of  an  intention  to  perpetuate  them- 
selves in  power.  And  rising  into  passion,  "as  if 
he  were  (listracted,'  he  told  them  that  the  liord 
had  done  with  them,  and  had  chosen  other  in- 
struments for  the  carrying  on  Ilis  work  that 
were  worthy.  Sir  Peter  Wentworth  rose  to 
complain  of  such  language  in  Parliament,  com- 
ing from  their  own  trusted  ^'  'S'ant.  Roused  to 
fury  by  the  interruption,  i'\  awell  left  his  scat, 
dapped  on  his  hat,  walked  uj)  and  down  the 
Hoor  of  the  Hou.se,  stamping  with  his  feet,  and 
cried  out.  '  You  are  no  Parliament,  I  say  jou  are 
no  Parliament.  Come,  come,  we  have  had 
enough  of  this;  I  will  put  an  end  to  your  prat- 
ing. Call  them  in!'  Twenty  or  thirty  nuiske- 
teers  under  (Colonel  Worsley  marched  in  onto  tho 
floor  of  the  House.  The  rest  of  the  guard  were 
placed  at  the  door  and  in  the  lobby.  Vane  from 
his  place  cried  out,  'This  is  not  honest,  yea,  it  is 
against  morality  and  common  honesty.'  Crom- 
well, who  evidently  regarded  Vane  as  the  breaker 
of  the  8upi)osed  agreement,  turned  on  him  with 
a  loud  voice,  crying,  '  O  Sir  Henry  Vane,  Sir 
Henry  Vane,  the  Lord  deliver  me  froiu  Sir  Henry 
Vane.'  Then  looking  upon  one  of  the  members, 
he  said,  '  There  sits  a  drunkard ; '  to  another  he 
said,  '  Some  of  you  are  unjust,  corrupt  persons, 
and  scandalous  to  the  profession  of  the  Gospel.' 
'Some  are  whoremasters,'  he  said,  looking  at 
Wentworth  and  Marten.  Going  up  to  the  table, 
he  said,  '  What  shall  we  do  with  this  Bauble '( 
Here,  take  it  away ! '  and  gave  it  to  a  musketeer. 
'  Fetch  him  down, '  he  cried  to  Harrison,  point- 
ing to  the  Speaker.  Lenthall  sat  still,  and  re- 
fused to  come  down  unless  by  force.  '  Sir, '  said 
Harrison,  'I  will  lend  you  my  hand,'  and  put- 
ting his  hand  within  his,  the  Speaker  came  down. 
Algernon  Sidney  sat  still  in  his  place.  '  Put  him 
out,'  siiid  Cromwell.  And  Harrison  and  Wors- 
ley put  their  hands  on  his  shoulders,  and  he  rose 
and  went  out.  The  members  went  out,  flf^- 
three  in  all,  Cromwell  still  calling  aloud.  'To 
Vane  he  said  that  he  might  have  prevented  this; 
but  that  he  was  a  juggler  and  had  not  common 
honesty.  'It  is  you,'  he  said,  as  they  passed 
him,  '  that  have  forced  me  to  do  this,  for  I  have 
sought  the  Lord  night  and  day,  that  He  would 
rather  slay  me  than  put  me  on  tlie  doing  of  this 
work.'  He  snatched  the  Bill  of  dissolution  from 
the  hand  of  the  clerk,  put  it  under  his  cloak, 
seized  on  the  records,  onlered  the  guard  to  clear 
the  House  of  all  members,  and  to  have  the  door 
locked,  and  went  away  to  Whitehall.  Such  is 
one  of  the  most  famous  scenes  in  our  history, 
that  which  of  all  other  things  has  most  heavily 
weighed  on  the  fame  of  Cromwell.  In  truth  it 
is  a  matter  of  no  small  complexity,  which  neither 
constitutional  eloquence  nor  boisterous  sarcasm 
has  quite  adequately  unravelled.  ...  In  strict 
constitutional  right  the  House  was  no  more  the 
Parliament  than  Cromwell  was  the  king.  A 
House  of  Commons,  which  had  executed  the 
king,  abolished  the  Lords,  approved  the  'coup 
d'etat'  of  Pride,  and  by  successive  proscriptions 
had  reduced  itself  to  a  few  score  of  extreme  par- 
tisans, had  no  legal  title  to  the  name  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  junto  which  held  to  Vane  was  not 
more  numerous  than  the  junto  which  held  to 
Cromwell;  they  had  far  less  public  support;  nor 
had  their  services  to  the  Cause  been  so  great. 
In  closing  the  House,  the  Lord-General  had  used^ 
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liis  nfflce  of  CommnndJT  iii-Chii'f  to  nntlcipate 
one  'rdiip  (IV'tiit'  l)V  uiii)tli<r,  Ha<l  lie  Imhti  ten 
niimitcs  late,  Vane  'would  liinisclf  liave  dissolved 
the  House;  snappiiii,' a  vote  wliirh  would  give 
Ids  faction  a  lej;al  luseendaiicy.  Yet,  after  all. 
tlie  fact  remains  that  Vane  and  the  n-niuant  of 
tiie  famous  Lonif  I'arlianient  had  that  'scintilla 
juris.'  as  lawyers  call  it,  that  seniblunce  of  legal 
right,  which  counts  for  .so  much  in  things  polit- 
ical."—F.  Harrison,  O/ircr  Cn'minll,  rh.  10. 

A1.S01.V:  .1.  K.  Hosnier.  Life nf  Yonnfi  Sir  ITcnry 
Viim;  pt.  ;J,  r/i.  17.— F.  P.  Guizcjt.  JliKt.  ofOlinr 
Croiitirill,  hk.  4  (c  1).— L.  von  Unnke,  Ilixt.  of 
Eiig.,  Mlh  cnit'in/.  hk:  11,  ch.  5  (r.  a).— \V.  God- 
win, lliit.  fift/if  '('(>iiimonir,iiltfi.  r.  8.  rh.  27-21). 

A.  D.  1653  (June— December^.— The  Bare- 
bones,  or  Little  Parliament. —  fSi.v  weeks  after 
the  e.\p(dsion  of  the  Hump,  Cromwell,  in  his 
own  name,  and  upon  his  own  authority,  as  "Cap- 
tain-Generul  and  ("ommunder-in-C'hief,"  issued 
(.huie  (1)  II  sununons  to  one  hundre<l  and  forty 
"  persons  fearing  God  and  of  approved  fidelity 
and  honesty,"  chosen  and  "nominated"  by  hini- 
Bclf,  with  the  advice  of  his  council  of  officers,  re- 
(juiring  them  to  he  and  ajijjcar  at  the  Council 
Chamber  of  Whitehall  on  the  following  f(mrth 
day  of  ,luly,  to  take  upon  themselves  "the  great 
charge  aiul  trust "  of  i)roviding  for  "the  pence, 
safety,  and  good  government "  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  to  serve,  each,  "as  a  Member  for  the 
count}  "  from  which  he  was  called.  "Of  all 
the  Parties  so  summoned,  'only  two'  did  not  at- 
tend. Disconsolate  Bulstrode  says:  'Many  of 
this  Assembly  being  persons  of  fortune  and 
knowledge,  it  was  much  wondered  by  some  th'xt 
they  woiild  at  this  summons,  and  from  such  hands, 
take  ui)on  them  the  Supreme  Authority  of  this 
Nation;  considering  how  little  right  Cromwell 
and  his  Officers  had  to  give  it,  or  those  Gentle- 
men to  take  it.'  My  disconsolate  friend,  it  is  a, 
sign  that  Puritan  England  in  general  accepts  this 
action  of  Cromwell  and  his  Officers,  and  thanks 
them  for  it,  in  such  a  case  of  extremity;  saying 
us  audibly  as  the  means  permitted :  Yea,  wc  did 
wish  it  so.  Rather  mournful  to  the  discon.solate 
official  mind.  .  .  .  The  undeniable  fact  is,  these 
men  were,  as  AV'^hitlocke  intimates,  a  quite  re- 
putable iVs.sembly ;  got  together  by  anxious  'con- 
sultation of  the  godly  Clergy  '  and  chief  Puritan 
lights  in  their  respective  Counties;  not  without 
much  earnest  revision,  and  solemn  consideration 
in  all  kinds,  on  the  part  of  men  adequate  enough 
for  such  a  work,  and  desirous  enough  to  do  it 
well.  The  List  of  the  Assembly  exists;  not  yet 
entirely  gone  dark  for  mankind.  A  fair  pro- 
portion of  them  still  recognizable  to  mankind. 
Actual  Peers  one  or  two:  founders  of  Peemge 
Families,  two  or  three,  which  still  exist  among 
lis,— Colonel  Edward  Montague,  Colonel  Charles 
Howard,  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper.  And  better 
than  King's  Peers,  certain  Peers  of  Nature; 
whom  if  not  the  King  and  his  pasteboard  Nor- 
Toys  have  had  the  luck  to  make  Peers  of,  the  liv- 
ing heart  of  England  has  since  raised  to  the  Peer- 
age and  means  to  keep  there,— Colonel  Kobert 
Blake  the  Sea-King,  for  one.  '  Known  persons,' 
I  do  think ;  '  of  approved  integrity,  men  fearing 
Gixl ' ;  and  perhaps  not  entirely  destitute  of  sense 
any  one  of  them !  Truly  it  seems  rather  a  dis- 
tinguished Parliament,  —even  though  Mr.  Praise- 
g(xl  Bnrbone,  'the  L  ather  merchant  in  Fleet- 
street,'  be.  as  all  mort;  Is  must  admit,  a  member 
of  it.    The  fault,  I  ho,)e,  is  forgivable.     Praise- 


god,  though  he  deals  in  leather,  and  lias  a  name 
which  can  be  misspelt,  one  diHcerns  to  l>e  the  son 
of  pious  parents;  to  be  himself  a  man  of  pietj',  of 
understanding  and  weight, —  and  even  of  crmsid- 
erai)h'  j)rivate  capital,  my  witty  tlunkey  friends! 
We  will  leave  Praisegod  to  do  the  best  he  can, 
I  think.  ...  In  fact,  a  real  Assembly  of  the 
Notables  in  Puritan  England;  a  Parliament, 
Parliamentum,  or  Sjieaking-Apparatus  for  the 
now  dominant  Interest  in  England,  as  exact  as 
could  well  be  got, —  much  more  exact,  I  suppose, 
than  any  ballot-box,  free  hustings  or  ale-barrel 
election  usually  yields.  Such  is  the  Assembly 
called  the  Little" Parliament,  and  wittily  Bare- 
bone's  Parliament ;  which  meets  on  the  4th  of 
July.  Their  witty  name  survives;  but  their  his- 
tory is  gone  all  dark." — T.  Carlyle,  Oliivr  Vrom- 
vcil's  Letters  and  Speeches,  pt.  7,  speech  1.  —  The 
"assembly  of  godly  persons"  proved,  however, 
to  be  quite  an  unmanageable  body,  containing  so 
large  a  number  of  erratic  and  impracticable  re- 
formers that  everj'thing  substantial  among  Eng- 
lish institutions  was  threatened  with  overthrow 
at  their  hands.  After  live  months  of  busy  session, 
Cromwell  was  happily  able  to  bring  about  a  dis- 
solution of  his  parliament,  by  the  action  of  a 
majority,  s\irrendering  back  their  powers  into 
his  hands, —  which  was  done  on  the  10th  of  De- 
cember, 1653.— F.  P.  Guizot,  Hist,  of  Oliver  Crom- 
mil,  hk.  5  (v.  2). 

Also  in  :  J.  A.  Picton,  Olicer  Cromwell,  ch.  23. 

A.  D.  1653  (December). — The  Establishment 
and  Constitution  of  the  Protectorate. — The 
Instrument  of  Government. — "What  followed 
the  dis.solution  of  the  Little  Parliament  is  soon 
told.  The  Council  of  Officers  having  been  s\un- 
moned  by  Cromwell  as  the  only  power  de  facto, 
there  were  dialogues  and  deliberations,  ending  in 
the  clear  conclusion  that  the  method  of  headship 
in  a  '  Single  Person  '  for  his  whole  life  must  now 
be  tried  in  the  Government  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  that  Cromwell  must  be  that  '  Single 
Person.'  The  title  of  King  was  actually  pro- 
pcsed;  but,  as  there  were  objections  to  that. 
Protector  was  chosen  as  a  title  familiar  in  Eng- 
lish History  and  of  venerable  associations.  Ac- 
cordingly, Cromwell  having  consented,  and  all 
preparations  having  been  made,  he  was,  on  Fri- 
day, Dec.  16,  in  a  great  assembly  of  civic,  judic- 
ial and  military  dignities,  solemnly  sworn  and 
installed  in  the  Chancery  Court,  Westminster 
Hall,  as  Lord  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
England,  Scotland  and  Ireland.  There  were 
some  of  his  adherents  hitherto  who  did  not  like 
this  new  elevation  of  their  hero,  and  forsook  him 
in  consequence,  regarding  any  experiment  of 
the  Single  Person  method  in  Government  as  a 
treason  to  true  Republicani.sm,  and  Cromwell's 
assent  to  it  as  unworthy  of  him.  Among  these 
was  Harrison.  Lambert,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
been  the  main  agent  in  the  change,  and  took  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  installation-ceremony. 
In  fact,  pretty  generally  throughout  the  country 
and  even  among  the  Presbyterians,  the  elevation 
of  Cromwell  to  some  kind  of  sovereignty  had 
come  to  be  regarded  as  an  inevitable  necessity  of 
the  time,  the  only  possible  salvation  of  the  Com- 
monwealth from  the  anarchy,  or  wild  and  ex- 
perimental idealism,  in  matters  civil  and  re- 
ligious, which  had  been  the  visible  drift  at  last 
of  the  Barebones  or  Daft  Little  Parliament.  .  .  . 
The  powers  and  duties  of  the  Protectorate  had 
been  deliaed,  rather  elaborately,  ia  a  Coustitu- 
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tional  Instrument  ni  forty-two  Articles,  called 
'  The  Government  of  the  Commcuwenlth'  [more 
commonly  known  as  The  Instru.nent  of  Govern- 
ment] to  which  Cromwell  had  sworn  Ihlelity  at 
his  installation." — D.  Masson,  Life  of  John  Mil- 
ton, V.  4,  hk.  4,  c/i.  1  and  3. 

Also  in:  J.  Forster,  Statesmen  of  the  Common- 
wealth: Crotnwcll. — L.  von  Ilanke,  IliKt.  of  Eng., 
nth  Century,  bk.  12,  ch.  1  (p.  3).— S.  U.  Gardiner. 
Const.  Doc's  of  the  Puritan  Jiev.,  introd.,  sect.  4 
and  pp.  314-324. — Coljbctt's  Parliamentary  Jlist. 
of  Enf/land.  v.  3,  pp.  1417-142G. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  Instrument  of 
Government ; 

The  government  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  the  domin- 
ions fliercunto  belonging. 

I.  Tliat  the  supreme  legislative  authority  of 
the  Commonwealtli  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  and  the  dominions  thereunto  belonging, 
shall  be  and  reside  in  one  person,  and  the  people 
assembled  in  Parliament ;  the  style  of  which  per- 
son shall  be  the  Lord  Protector  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

II.  That  the  exercise  of  tlie  chief  magistracy 
and  tlic  administration  of  the  government  over 
the  said  countries  and  dominions,  and  the  people 
thereof,  shall  be  in  the  Lord  Protector,  assisted 
with  a  council,  the  number  whereof  shall  not 
exceed  twenty-one,  nor  be  less  than  thirteen. 

III.  That  all  writs,  processes,  commissions, 
patents,  grants,  and  other  things,  wl^ich  now 
run  in  the  name  and  style  of  the  keepers  of  the 
liberty  of  England  by  authority  of  Parliament, 
shall  run  in  the  name  and  style  of  the  Lord  Pro- 
tector, from  whom,  for  the  future,  shall  be  de- 
rived all  magistracy  and  honours  in  these  three 
nations ;  and  have  the  power  of  pardons  (except 
in  case  of  murders  and  treason)  and  benefit  of  all 
forfeitures  for  the  public  use ;  and  shall  govern 
the  said  countries  and  dominions  in  all  things  by 
the  advice  of  the  coiuicil,  and  according  to  these 
presents  and  the  laws. 

IV.  That  the  Lord  Protector,  the  Parliament 
sitting,  shall  dispose  and  order  the  militia  and 
forces,  both  by  sea  and  laud,  for  the  peace  and 
good  of  tlie  three  nations,  by  consent  of  Parlia- 
ment; and  that  the  Lord  Protector,  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  major  part  of  the  council, 
shall  dispose  and  order  the  militia  for  tlie  ends 
aforesaid  in  the  intervals  of  Parliament. 

V.  That  tlie  Lord  Protector,  by  the  advice 
aforesaid,  shall  direct  in  all  things  concerning  the 
keeping  and  holding  of  a  good  correspondency 
with  foreign  kings,  princes,  and  states ;  and  also, 
with  the  consent  of  the  major  part  of  the  council, 
have  the  power  of  war  and  peace. 

VI.  That  the  laws  shall  not  be  altered,  sus- 
pended, abrogated,  or  repealed,  nor  any  new  law 
made,  nor  any  tax,  charge,  or  imposition  laid 
upon  the  people,  but  by  common  consent  in  Par- 
liament, save  only  as  is  expressed  in  the  thirtieth 
article. 

VII.  That  there  shall  be  a  Parliament  sum- 
moned to  meet  at  Westminster  upon  the  third 
day  of  September,  1654,  and  that  successively 
a  Parliament  shall  be  summoned  once  in  every 
third  year,  to  be  accounted  from  the  dissolution 
of  the  present  Parliament. 

VIII.  That  neither  the  Parliament  to  be  next 
summoned,  nor  any  successive  Parliaments,  shall, 
during  the  time  of  live  months,  to  be  accounted 
from  the  day  of  their  first  meeting,  be  adjourned. 


prorogued,  or  dissolved,  without  their  own  con- 
sent. 

IX.  That  as  wel'  the  next  as  all  other  succes- 
sive Parliament.'^,  shall  be  summoned  and  elected 
in  manner  hereafter  exjires.sed ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  persons  to  be  chosen  within  England,  Wales, 
the  Isles  of  Jersey,  Gueriisej-,  and  the  town  of 
Berwick-upon-Tweed,  to  sit  and  serve  in  T'arlia- 
nient,  shall  be,  and  not  exceed,  the  number  of 
four  hundred.  The  persons  to  lie  chosen  within 
Scotland,  to  sit  and  serve  in  Parliament,  shall  be, 
and  not  exceed,  the  number  of  thirty;  and  the 
persons  to  lie  chosen  to  sit  in  Parliament  for 
Ireland  shall  be,  and  not  exceed,  the  number  of 
thirty. 

X.  That  the  persons  to  be  elected  to  sit  in 
Parliament  from  tim(!  to  time,  for  the  several 
counties  of  England,  Wnles,  the  Isles  of  Jersey 
and  Guern.sey,  and  tlie  town  of  Berwick-upon- 
Tweed,  and  all  places  within  the  same  respec- 
tively, shall  be  according  to  the  proportions  and 
numbers  hereafter  expressed:  that  is  to  say, 
Bedfordshire,  5;  Bedford  Town,  1;  Berkshire, 
5;  Abingdon,  1;  Beading,  1;  Buckinghamshire, 
5;  Buckingham  Town,  1;  Aylesbury,  1;  Wy- 
comb,  1 ;  Cambridgeshire,  4 ;  Cambritlge  Town, 
1 ;  Cambridge  University,  1 ;  Isle  of  Ely,  2 ; 
Cheshire,  4;  Chester,  1;  Cornwall,  8;  Launces- 
ton,  1 ;  Truro,  1 ;  Penryn,  1 ;  East  Looe  and 
West  Looe,  1 ;  Cumberland,  2 ;  Carlisle,  1 ;  Der- 
byshire, 4;  Derby  Town,  1;  Devon.shire,  11; 
Exeter,  2;  Plymouth,  2;  Clifton,  Dartmouth, 
Hardness,  1 ;  Totnes,  1 ;  Barnstable,  1 ;  Tiverton, 
1;  Honiton,  1;  Donsetshire,  6;  Dorchester,  1; 
Weymouth  and  Melcomb-liegis,  1 ;  Lyme-Begis, 
1 ;  l*oole,  1 ;  Durham,  2 ;  City  of  Durham,  1 ; 
Essex,  13;  Maiden,  1;  Colchester,  2 ;  Gloucester- 
shire, 5;  Gloucester,  2;  Tewkesbury,  1;  Ciren- 
cester, 1;  IIereford.shire,  4;  Hereford,  1;  Leo- 
minster, 1;  Hertfordshire.  5;  St.  Alban's,  1; 
Hertford,  1 ;  Huntingdonshire,  3 ;  Huntingdon,  1 ; 
Kent,  11;  Canterbury,  2;  Rochester,  1;  Maid- 
stone, 1 ;  Dover,  1 ;  Sandwich,  1 ;  Queeiiboroiigh, 
1;  Lancashire,  4 ;  Preston,  1;  Lancaster,  1;  Liv- 
erpool, 1;  Manchester,  1;  Leicestershire,  4;  Lei- 
cester, 2;  Lincolnsliire,  10;  Lincoln,  2;  Boston, 
1;  Grantham,  1;  Stamford,  1;  Great  Grim.sby, 
1;  Middlesex,  4;  London,  6;  Westminster,  2; 
Monmouthshire,  3;  Norfolk  10;  Norwich,  2; 
Lynn-Regis,  2;  Great  Yarmouth,  2;  Northamp- 
tonshire, 6;  Peterborough,  1;  Northampton,  1; 
Nottinghamshire,  4;  Nottingham,  2;  Northum- 
berland, 3;  Newcastle-upou-Tyne,  1;  Berwick, 
1;  Oxfordshire,  5;  Oxford  City,  1;  (Oxford  Uni- 
versit}',  1 ;  AVoodstock,  1 ;  Rutlandshire,  2;  Shrop- 
shire, 4 ;  Shrewsbury,  2 ;  Bridgnorth,  1 ;  Ludlow, 
1 ;  Staliordshirc,  3 ;  Lichfield,  1 ;  Stafford,  1 ; 
Newcastle-under-Lyne,  1 ;  Somersetshire,  11 ; 
Bristol,  2;  Taunton,  2;  Bath,  1;  Wells,  1;  Bridg- 
water, 1 ;  Soutliamptonshire,  8 ;  Winchester,  1 ; 
Southampton,  1 ;  Portsmouth,  1 ;  Isle  of  AVight, 
2;  Andover,  1;  Suffolk,  10;  Ipswich,  2;  Bury 
St.  Edmunds,  2 ;  Dunwich,  1 ;  Sudbury,  1 ;  Sur- 
rey, 6 ;  Southwark,  2 ;  Guildford,  1 ;  Reigate,  1 ; 
Sussex,  9;  Chichester,  1;  Lewes,  1;  East  Grin- 
stead,  1 ;  Arundel,  1 ;  Rye,  1 ;  Westmoreland,  2 ; 
Warwickshire,  4;  Coventry,  2;  Warwick,  1; 
Wiltshire,  10;  New  Sarum,  2;  Marlborough,  1; 
Devizes,  1;  Worcestershire,  5;  AVorcester,  2. 
YoiiKSiiiUE. —  West  Riding,  6;  East  Riding,  4; 
North  Riding,  4;  City  of  York,  2 ;  King.ston-upon- 
HuU,  1 ;  Beverley,  1 ;  Scarborough,  1 ;  Richmond, 
1;  Leeds,  1;  Halifax,  1.    Wales.— Anglesey,  2; 
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nrrfknnckshln-,  3;  Ciinliirftrisliirf,  3;  Carmar- 
tliciiHliirc.  VJ;  Ciirnii-vonshin',  'J;  DcnltijfliHliiri-, 
U;  KliiilHliirr.  'i;  OmiiKirjruiiHhirc.  'i;  ("iinlilT,  1; 
Miri«inrllisliiri',  ';  Mi>iilK<>nit'n shire,  2;  rcin- 
hroktHliirc,  'J:  iliivcifonlwcsf,  1;  UadrKtrsliirc, 
2.  Tlic  <",irilMiti(iii  (if  the  p'Tsoiis  to  he  clinscii 
for  H'oiliiiKl  iiiul  Irtliintl,  aiitl  the  several  cnim- 
tii'H,  (.ilics,  aii<l  pliu-f'*  i'  ••■in.  shall  \w  acconiirij,' 
to  such  iir<i|H)rti(  1-  •  u.'IiiIht  .;•  shall  be 
uf?r ■(•(I  up<in  "'"1 'l'» '!>"'':  j^  Um  Lord  I'rofector 
UP  I  the  major  ;)ai  of  'uv  t  vincll,  bcfor"  the 
H/H(lintr  forth  writs  of  sumraoi.".  for  tiie  next 
larliaiiient. 

XI.  That  the  summons  to  Parliatiient  shall  hi' 
hy  writ  iimler  the  (treat  Heal  of  KriKl.'ind,  directed 
to  the   shcrilTs  of    Die    several    and    respective 
coiiiities,  with  such  alteration  as  may  suit  with 
the  present  f,'overiuiient  to  he  made  l)y  the  Lord 
i'rntector  and  his  council,  which  the  ("hancellor, 
Keeper,  or  Comniissioners  of  the  Great  Seal  shall 
se.il.  issue,  and  send  abroad  by  warrant  from  the 
liord  Protector.     If  the  Lord  Protector  shall  not 
/:ive  warrant  for  issuin>;  of  writs  of  summons  for 
the  next  Parliament,    Ixforc  the  first  of  June, 
l(r4,  or  for  the  Triennial  Parliaments,  before  the 
first  day  of  August  in  every  third  year,  to  be 
accounted  as  aforesaid;  that  then  the  Chancellor, 
Kcejier,  or  Cimimissioncrs  of  the  (Jreat  Seal  for 
the  lime  beinj,',   shall,  without  any  warrant  or 
direct  ion,  within  seven  days  after  the  said  first  day 
of  June,  10.'i4,  seal,  issue,  and  send  abroad  writs  of 
summons  (chani^inj,'  therein  what  is  to  be  changed 
as  aforesai(l)to  tiie  sevend  and  respective  sheriffs 
of  Kngland,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  forsummoning 
the  Parliament  to  meet  at  Westminster,  the  third 
day  of  Se])tember  next ;  and  shall  likewise,  within 
seven  days  after  the  said  lirst  day  of  August,  in 
every  third  year,  to  be  iiccounted  from  the  dis- 
solution of  the  precedent  Parliament,  seal,  issue, 
and  send  forth  aliroad  several  writs  of  summons 
(changing  therein   what    is  to  be  changed)  us 
uforesaid,  for  sununouing  the  Parliament  to  meet 
at  Westminster  the  sixth  of  November  in  that 
third  year.     That  the  said  several  and  respective 
sheriffs,  shall,  within  ten  duys  after  the  receipt  of 
such  writ  as  aforesaid,  cause  the  same  to  be  pro- 
claimed and   i)ublished   in    every  market-town 
within  his  county  upon  the  market-days  thereof, 
between  twelve  and  three  of  the  clock;  and  shall 
then  also  publish  and  declare  the  certain  day  of 
the  week  and  mouth,  for  choosing  members  to 
serve  in  Parliament  for  the  body  of  the  said 
county,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  said  writ, 
which  shall  be  upon  Wednesday  five  weeks  after 
the  dat(!  of  the  writ;  and  shall  likewise  declare 
the  i)lace  where  the  election  shall  be  made :  for 
which  purpose  he  shall  appoint  the  most  con- 
venient place  for  the  whole  county  to  meet  in ; 
and  shall  send  precepts  for  elections  to  be  made 
in  all  and  every  city,  town,  borough,  or  place 
within  his  county,  where  elections  are  to  be  made 
by  virtue  of  these  presents,  to  the  Mayor,  Sheriff, 
or  other  head  officer  of  such  city,  town,  borough, 
or  place,  within  three  days  after  the  receipt  of 
such  writ  and  writs;   which  the  said  Mayors, 
Sheriffs,  and  officers  respectively  are  to  make 
publication  of,  and  of  the  certjiin  day  for  such 
elections  to  be  made  in  the  said  city,  town,  or 
place  aforesaid,  and  to  cause  elections  to  be  made 
accordingly. 

XII.  That  at  the  day  and  place  of  elections, 
t!ie  Sheriff  of  each  county,  and  the  said  Mayors, 
Sheriffs,  Builiffs,  and  other  head  officers  within 


their  cities,  towns,  boroughs,  and  places  respec- 
tively, shall  take  view  of  the  said  elections,  and 
shall  make  return  into  the  chancer^'  within 
twenty  days  after  the  said  elections,  of  the  per- 
sons elected  by  the  greater  numlM'r  of  electors, 
under  their  bands  and  seals,  iM'tween  him  on  the 
OIK!  part,  and  tiie  elect(.rs  on  the  other  part; 
wherein  shall  lie  contained,  that  the  persons 
elected  shall  not  have  j)ower  to  alter  the  govern- 
ment as  if  is  hereby  settled  in  one  single  person 
and  a  Parliament. 

XIII.  That  the  SherifT,  who  shall  wittingly 
and  willingly  make  any  false  return,  or  neglect 
his  duty,  sliall  incur  the  penalty  of  2,0(M)  marks 
of  lawful  Knglish  mimey;  the  one  moiety  to  the 
Lord  Protector,  and  the  other  moiety  to  such  per- 
son as  will  sue  for  the  same. 

XIV.  That  all  and  every  person  and  persons, 
who  have  aided,  advLsed,  assisted,  or  abetted  in 
any  war  against  the  Parliament,  since  the  first 
day  of  January  1041  (unless  they  have  been  since 
in  the  service  of  the  Parliament,  and  given  signal 
testimony  of  their  good  affection  tliereunto)  sliall 
be  disabled  and  incajjable  to  be  elected,  or  to  give 
any  vote  in  the  election  of  any  members  to  serve 
in  the  next  Parliament,  or  in  the  three  succeeding 
Triennial  Parliaments. 

XV.  That  all  such,  who  have  advised,  assisted, 
or  alietted  the  rebellion  of  Ireland,  shall  be  dis- 
abled and  incapable  for  ever  to  be  elected,  or  give 
any  vote  in  the  election  of  any  member  to  serve 
in  Parliament ;  as  also  all  such  who  do  or  sliall 
profess  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 

XVI.  That  all  votes  and  elections  given  or 
made  contrary,  or  not  accordin  r  to  these  qualifi- 
cations, shall  be  null  and  void;  and  if  any  per- 
son, wlio  is  hereby  made  incapable,  shall  give 
his  vote  for  election  of  members  to  serve  in  Par- 
liament, such  person  shall  lose  and  forfeit  one 
full  year's  value  of  his  real  estate,  and  one  full 
thinl  part  of  his  personal  estate;  one  moiety 
thereof  to  the  Lord  Protector,  and  the  other 
moiety  to  him  or  them  who  shall  sue  for  the  same. 

XVII.  That  the  persons  who  shall  be  elected 
to  serve  in  Parliament,  shall  be  such  (and  no 
other  than  such)  as  are  persons  of  known  integ- 
rity, fearing  God,  and  of  good  conversation,  and 
bemg  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years. 

XVIII.  That  all  and  every  person  and  persons 
seised  or  possessed  to  his  own  use,  of  any  estate, 
real  or  personal,  to  the  value  of  £200,  and  not 
within  the  aforesaid  exceptions,  shall  be  capable 
to  elect  members  to  serve  in  Parliament  for 
counties 

XIX.  That  the  Chancellor,  Keeper,  or  Com- 
missioners of  the  Great  Seal,  shall  be  sworn  be- 
fore they  enter  into  their  offices,  truly  and  faith- 
fully to  issue  forth,  and  send  abroad,  writs  of 
summons  to  Parliament,  at  the  times  and  in  the 
manner  before  expressed :  and  in  case  of  neglect 
or  failure  to  issue  and  send  abroad  writs  accord- 
ingly, he  or  they  shall  for  every  such  offence  be 
guilty  of  high  treason,  and  suffer  the  pains  and 
penalties  thereof. 

XX.  That  in  case  writs  be  not  issued  out,  as 
is  before  expres-sed,  but  that  there  be  a  neglect 
therein,  fifteen  days  after  the  time  wherein  the 
sjime  ought  to  be  issued  out  by  the  Chancellor, 
Keeper,  or  Commissioners  of  the  Great  Seal; 
that  then  the  Parliament  shall,  as  often  as  such 
failure  shall  happen,  assemble  and  be  held  at 
Westminster,  in  the  usual  place,  at  the  times 
prefixed,  in  manner  and  by  the  means  hereafter 
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expressed;  that  is  to  siiy,  that  tlic  shcrllTs  of  the 
several  iinrt  respertive  count ios,  HlicrilTiloiiis, 
cities,  boroughs,  iintl  pliicca  nforrsiiid.  williin 
Enjrliinti.  WuTcs,  Scotlaml,  and  Ireland.  tlu'Clian- 
ccsllor,  Masters,  and  Hcliolars  of  the  I'ldviTsitics 
of  Oxford  and  C'ainbridffi',  and  tlu;  Mayor  and 
Bailiffs  of  the  borougli  of  IJcrwic  k-ui)oii'T\V('i'd, 
and  otlicr  placi-s  aforesaid  respectively,  sliall 
nt  the  several  courts  and  places  to  be  appointed 
as  aforesaid,  within  thirty  days  after  the  said 
lifteen  days,  cau8(3  suclj  members  to  bo  chosen 
for  their  said  several  and  respective  counties, 
slieritfdoms,  imiversities,  cities,  boroughs,  and 
places  aforesaid,  by  such  persons,  and  in  such 
manner,  as  if  several  and  resptfctive  writs  of 
summons  to  Parliament  under  the  Great  Seal 
had  issued  and  been  awarded  according  to  the 
tenor  aforesaid :  that  if  the  slierilf,  or  otlier  per- 
sons authorized,  shall  neglect  his  or  their  duty 
herein,  that  all  and  (jvery  such  sheriil  and  person 
authorized  as  aforesaid,  so  neglecting  his  or  their 
<luty.  sliall,  for  every  such  olfeuce,  be  guilty  of 
high  treason,  and  shall  suffer  the  pains  and  pen- 
alties tliereof. 

XXL  That  the  clerk,  called  the  clerk  of  the 
Commonwealth  in  Chancery  for  the  time  being, 
and  all  others,  who  shall  afterwards  execute  that 
office,  to  whom  the  returns  shall  be  made,  shall 
for  the  next  Parliament,  and  the  two  succeeding 
Triennial  Parliaments,  the  next  day  after  such 
return,  certify  the  names  of  the  several  persons  so 
returned,  and  of  tlic  places  for  which  he  and  they 
were  chosen  respectively,  unto  the  Council ;  who 
shall  peruse  the  said  returns,  and  examine 
whether  the  persons  so  elected  and  returned  be 
such  as  is  agreeable  to  the  qualifications,  and  not 
disabled  to  be  elected:  and  that  every  i)erson  and 
persons  being  so  duly  elected,  and  being  ap- 
proved of  by  the  major  part  of  the  Council  to  be 
persons  not  disabled,  but  quallfled  as  aforesaid, 
shall  be  esteemed  a  member  of  Parliament,  and  be 
admitted  to  sit  in  Parliament,  and  not  otherwise. 

XXIL  That  tlie  persons  so  choscu  and  assem- 
bled in  manner  aforesaid,  or  any  sixty  of  them, 
shall  be,  and  be  deemed  the  Parliament  of  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland;  and  the  supreme 
legislative  power  to  be  and  reside  in  the  Lord 
Protector  and  such  Parliament,  in  manner  herein 
expressed. 

XXIIL  That  the  Lord  Protector,  with  the  ad- 
vice of  till  major  part  of  the  Council,  shall  at 
any  other  lime  than  is  before  expressed,  when 
the  necessities  of  the  State  shall  require  it,  sum- 
mon Parliaments  in  manner  before  expressed, 
which  shall  not  be  adjourned,  prorogued,  or  dis- 
solved witliout  tlieir  own  consent,  during  the  first 
three  months  of  their  sitting.  And  in  case  of 
future  war  with  any  foreign  State,  a  Parliament 
shall  be  forthwith  summoned  for  their  advice 
concerning  the  same. 

XXIV.  Tliat  all  Bills  agreed  unto  by  the  Par- 
liament, shall  be  presented  to  the  Lord  Protector 
for  his  consent ;  and  in  case  he  shall  not  give  his 
consent  thereto  within  tv  enty  days  after  tliey 
shall  be  presented  to  him,  or  give  satisfaction 
to  the  Parliament  within  the  tiuio  limited,  that 
then,  upon  declaration  of  the  Parliament  that 
the  Lord  Protector  hatli  not  consented  nor  given 
satisfaction,  such  Bills  shall  pass  into  ana  be- 
come laws,  although  he  shall  not  give  his  consent 
thereunto;  provided  sucli  Bills  contain  nothing 
in  tliem  contrary  to  the  matters  contained  in  these 
presents. 


XXV.  That  [Henry  Lawrence,  esq. ;  Philip 
lord  vise.  IJsle;  flu!  majors  general  l^ambert, 
Desborough,  and  SUippon:  lieut.  giiieral  Fleet- 
wood; th(!  colonels  V.Aw.  Mnntagu.  I'idlip  .loiies, 
and  Wm.  Sydenham;  sir  (Jilliert  Pickering,  sir 
Cli.  Wolseley,  and  sir  Anth.  Ashley  Cooper, 
Harts.,  Francis  House,  esii..  Speaker  of  the  late 
Convention,  Walter  Strickland,  and  IM.  .Major, 
es(irs.]  —  or  any  seven  of  them,  shall  bea('ouncil 
for  the  purposes  expres.sed  in  this  writing;  and 
upon  the  death  or  other  removal  of  any  of  them, 
the  Parliament  shall  nominate  six  i)ersons  of 
aliility,  integrity,  and  fearing  (Jod.  for  every  one 
that  is  dead  or  removed;  out  of  which  the  major 
part  of  the  Council  shall  elect  two,  and  jiresent 
them  to  the  Lord  Protector,  of  which  he  shall 
elect  one;  and  in  case  the  Parliament  shall  not 
nominate  within  twenty  days  after  notice  given 
unto  them  thereof,  the  major  part  of  the  Council 
shall  nominate  three  as  aforesaid  to  the  Lord 
Protector,  who  out  of  them  shall  supply  the 
vacancy;  and  until  this  choice  t)e  made,  the  re- 
maining part  of  tlie  ("ouncil  shall  execute  as  fully 
in  all  things,  as  if  their  numiier  were  full.  And 
in  case  of  corruption,  or  otlier  miscarriage  in  any 
of  the  Council  in  their  tru.st,  the  Parliament  shall 
appoint  seven  of  their  munher,  and  the  Council 
six,  who,  together  with  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
Lord  Keeper,  or  Conimi,ssiouerfi  of  tlie  Great  Seal 
for  the  time  i)eing,  shall  have  jx^wer  to  hear  and 
determine  such  corruption  and  miscarriage,  and 
to  award  and  inllict  punishment,  as  the  nature  of 
the  offence  shall  deserve,  which  punishment  shall 
not  be  pardoned  or  remitted  by  tlie  Lord  Protec- 
tor; and,  in  the  interval  of  Parliaments,  the 
major  part  of  the  Council,  with  the  consent  of 
tlie  Lord  Protector,  mav,  for  corruption  or  otlier 
miscarriage  as  aforesaid,  suspend  any  of  their 
numlier  from  the  exercise  of  tlieir  trust,  if  they 
shall  find  it  just,  until  tlie  matter  shall  be  heard 
and  examined  as  aforesaid. 

XXVL  That  the  Lord  Protector  and  tlie  major 
part  of  the  Council  aforesaid  may,  at  any  time 
before  the  meeting  of  tlie  next  Parliament,  add 
to  the  Council  such  persons  as  they  shall  think 
lit,  provided  the  number  of  the  Council  he  not 
made  thereby  to  exceed  twenty-one,  and  the 
quorum  to  be  proportioned  accordingly  by  the 
Lord  Protector  and  the  major  part  of  the  Coun- 
cil. 

XXVn.  That  a  constant  yearly  revenue  shall 
be  raised,  settled,  and  established  for  maintain- 
ing of  10,000  horse  and  dragoons,  and  20,000 
foot,  in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  for  the 
defence  and  security  thereof,  and  al.so  for  a  con- 
venient number  of  ships  for  guarding  of  the  .seas ; 
besides  £200,000  per  annum  for  defraying  the 
other  necessary  charges  of  administration  of  jus- 
tice, and  other  expenses  of  the  Government, 
whicli  revenue  shall  be  rai.sed  l)y  the  customs, 
and  such  other  ways  and  means  as  shall  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  Lord  Protector  and  the  Council,  and 
shall  not  be  taken  away  or  diminished,  nor  tlio 
way  agreed  upon  for  raising  the  same  altered, 
but  by  the  consent  of  the  Lord  Protector  and  the 
Parliament. 

XXVIII.  That  the  said  yearly  revenue  shall 
be  paid  into  the  public  treasury,  and  shall  be 
issued  out  for  the  uses  aforesaid. 

XXIX.  That  in  case  there  shall  not  be  cause 
hereafter  to  keep  up  so  great  a  defence  both  at 
land  or  sea,  but  tliat  there  be  an  abatement  made 
thereof,  the  money  which  will  be  saved  thereby 
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ihaU  lemafn  In  hank  for  tlic  pjiMic  stTvlcc.  and 
aol  b<?einpliiy»Ml  tn  iiiiv  clluT  iiwi  liiit  hv  «<>n 
gt-nt  of  Pftrlliimtnl,  or,  In  the  infcrvuls  of  Parliu- 
HM-nt,  by  till-  Lord  I'rotcrtor  mid  niiijor  jmrt  of 
the  Council. 

XXX.  TImt  thf  raUlnjj  of  money  for  defray- 
InK  tlif  clmrgt'  of  tin-  nrcm-nt  c.xtrnordinary  forwH. 
both  at  wa  and  land,  In  respect  of  the  \nimut 
wars,  shall  l>c  I'V  consent  of  I'arlianicnl,  and  not 
otherwise:  save' only  that  the  Lord  Protector, 
with  the  conmnt  of  "the  major  nart  of  the  Coun- 
cil, for  i.reventInK  the  disorderH  and  dangers 
which  niinht  otherwise  fall  out  lioth  hy  sea  and 
land,  shall  have  power,  until  the  meeting  of  the 
first  F'nriianient,  to  raise  money  for  the  jmrixiscs 
aforesaid;  an<l  also  to  make  laws  and  ordinanccH 
for  the  peace  and  welfare  of  these  luitions  where 
it  shall  lie  ni'ceH.sary,  which  shall  he  hiiidhiK  and 
in  force,  until  order  shall  he  taken  in  Parliament 
roncerninj?  the  same. 

XXXL  That  the  lands,  tenements,  rents,  roy- 
oltles,  jurisdictions  anil  hereditaments  which  re- 
main yet  unsold  or  undisposed  of,  hy  Act  or 
Ordinance  of  Parliament,  helonfiin^  to  the  Com- 
nionwcalth  (except  the  forests  ami  chas<'s,  and 
the  honours  and  manors  helongin;^  to  the  same; 
the  lands  of  the  rehels  in  Ireland,  lyin^'  in  the 
four  counties  of  Dublin.  Cork,  Kildare,  and  Car- 
low;  the  lands  forfeited  hy  the  peo])le  of  Srot- 
jand  in  the  late  wars,  and  also  the  lands  of  Pa- 
pIstH  and  delimiucnts  in  England  who  have  not 
yet  comiiounded),  shall  he  vested  in  the  Lord 
Protector,  to  hold,  to  him  and  his  successors, 
Lords  I'rotectors  of  these  nations,  and  shall  not 
be  alienated  but  hy  consent  iu  Parliament.  And 
nil  debts,  lines,  issues,  amercements,  penalties  and 
prollts,  certain  and  casual,  due  to  the  Keepers  of 
the  liberties  of  P^nghmd  by  authority  of  Parlia- 
ment, shall  be  due  to  the  Lord  Protector,  and  be 
payal)le  into  his  public  receipt,  and  shall  be  re- 
covered and j)rosectiteil  in  his  name. 

XXXIL  That  the  olllee  of  Lord  I'rotector  over 
these  nations  shall  be  elective  and  not  heredi- 
tary; and  upon  the  death  of  the  Lord  Protector, 
another  fit  person  shall  be  forthwith  elected  to 
Bucceed  him  In  the  Government;  which  election 
shall  l)e  by  the  Council,  who,  immediately  upon 
the  death  of  the  Lord  Protector,  shall  assemble 
in  the  Chamber  where  they  usually  sit  In  Coun- 
cil ;  and,  having  given  notice  to  all  their  members 
of  the  cause  of  their  assembling,  shall,  being 
thirteen  at  least  present,  proceed  to  the  election ; 
and,  before  they  depart  the  said  Chamber,  shall 
elect  n  fit  person  to  succeed  In  the  Government, 
and  forthwith  cause  proclamation  thereof  to  be 
made  In  all  the  three  nations  as  shall  be  requisite ; 
and  the  person  that  they,  or  the  major  part  of 
them,  shall  elect  as  aforesaid,  shall  be,  and  shall 
be  taken  to  be,  Lonl  Protector  over  these  nations 
of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  the  do- 
minions thereto  belonging.  Provided  that  none 
of  the  children  of  the  late  King,  nor  any  of  his 
line  or  family,  be  elected  to  be  Lord  Protector  or 
other  Chief  >Iaglstnite  over  these  nations,  or  any 
the  dominions  thereto  belonging.  And  until  the 
aforesaid  election  be  past,  the  Council  shall  take 
care  of  the  Government,  and  administer  iu  all 
things  as  fully  as  the  Lord  Protector,  or  the 
Lord  Protector  and  Council  are  enabled  to  do. 

XXXIII.  That  Oliver  Cromwell,  Captain-Gen- 
eral of  the  forces  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land, shall  be,  and  Is  hereby  declared  to  lie, 
Lord  Protector  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Eiig- 


Innd,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  tlie  dominion! 
thereto  belonging,  for  his  life. 

XXXIV.  That  the  Chancellor,  Keeper  or  Com- 
mlssioners  of  the  Great  Heal,  tlio  Treasurer,  Ad- 
mlnd,  Chief  Governors  of  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
and  tiie  Chief  Justices  of  both  the  ilenches,  shall 
be  chosen  by  the  ap])robatlon  of  Parliament; 
anii.  In  the  Intervals  of  Parliament,  by  the  ap- 
probation of  the  major  part  of  the  (,'ouncil,  to  he 
afterwards  aj)j)roved  hy  the  Parliament. 

XXXV.  That  the  Christian  religion,  as  con- 
tained In  the  HcTlptures,  l»e  held  forth  and  rec- 
onuuended  as  the  public  ))rofesslon  of  tliesu 
nations;  and  that,  as  soon  as  nuiy  he,  a  provis- 
ion, less  subject  to  scruple  and  contention,  nnd 
more  certain  than  the  present,  he  nuide  for  the 
encouragement  and  maintenance  of  able  and 
painful  teachers,  for  the  Instructing  the  people, 
and  for  discovery  and  confutation  of  error,  here- 
by, and  whatever  Is  contrary  to  sound  doctrine; 
aiiil  until  such  provision  be  made,  the  present 
maintenance  shall  not  be  taken  away  or  im- 
peached. 

XXXVI.  That  to  the  publii-  profession  held 
fortli  none  shall  be  comi)elleil  by  penalties  or 
otherwise;  but  that  endeavours  be  used  to  win 
them  by  sound  doctrine  and  the  example  of  a 
good  conversation. 

XXXVII.  That  such  as  profess  faith  In  God 
by  .Jesus  Christ  (though  dilTerlng  In  judgment 
fronj  the  doctrine,  worship  or  discipline  publiclv 
held  forth)  shall  not  be  restrained  from,  hut  shall 
be  protected  in,  tlie  profession  of  the  faith  and 
exercise  of  their  religion;  so  as  they  abuse 
not  this  liberty  to  the  civil  injury  of  others  and 
to  the  actual  disturbance  of  the  public  peace  on 
their  parts:  provided  this  liberty  be  not  extended 
to  Popery  or  Prelacy,  nor  to  such  as,  under  the 
profession  of  Christ,  hold  forth  and  practice 
licentiousness. 

XXXVIII.  That  all  laws,  statutes  and  ordi- 
nances, and  clauses  In  any  law,  statute  or  ordi- 
nance to  the  contrary  of  the  aforesaid  liberty, 
shall  be  esteemed  as  null  and  void. 

XXXIX.  That  the  Acts  and  Ordinances  of 
Parliament  made  for  the  sale  or  other  disposition 
of  the  lands,  rents  and  hereditaments  of  the  late 
King,  (^uecn,  and  Prince,  of  Archbishops  and 
Bishops,  ic.  Deans  and  Chapters  the  lands  of 
delinquents  and  forest-lands,  or  any  of  them,  or 
of  any  other  lands,  tenements,  rents  and  heredita- 
ments belonging  to  the  Commonwealth,  shall 
nowise  be  Imjieached  or  made  invalid,  but  shall 
remain  good  and  firm;  and  that  the  securities 
given  by  Act  and  Ordinance  of  Parliament  for 
any  sum  or  sums  of  money,  by  any  of  the  said 
lands,  the  excise,  or  any  other  public  revenue ; 
and  also  the  securities  given  by  the  public  faith 
of  the  nation,  and  the  engagement  of  the  public 
faith  for  satisfaction  of  debts  and  damages,  shall 
remain  firm  and  good,  and  not  be  made  void  and 
invalid  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever. 

XL.  That  the  Articles  given  to  or  made  with 
the  enemy,  and  afterwards  confirmed  by  Parlia- 
ment, shall  be  performed  and  made  good  to  the 
persons  concerned  therein ;  and  that  such  app^ala 
as  were  depending  in  the  last  Parliament  for  re- 
lief concerning  bills  of  sale  of  delinquent's  estates, 
may  be  heard  and  determined  the  next  Parlia- 
ment, anything  In  this  writing  or  otherwise  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

XLI.  That  every  successive  Lord  Protector 
over  these  nations  shall  take  and  subscribe  a 
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solpmn  oftth,  In  tho  prownco  of  tho  Council,  and 
Miich  otiicra  nn  they  hIiuII  vnW  to  tlicm,  tliat.  h<' 
will  sot'k  the  peiic«f.  (luiet  nnd  wt'lfiiro  of  tlu'Wi 
nations,  cnust*  liiw  una  jUHtice  to  lie  ('({iiiilly  lul- 
ininiHterfd ;  nnd  thut  ho  will  not  violiitu  or  in- 
frhiKo  tlu!  miittcrH  iind  tiiingH  contiiined  In  \U\h 
writing,  nnd  in  nil  other  thini^H  will,  to  IiIh  power 
and  to  thu  bcHt  of  IiIh  underHtniidin^,  >;overn 
thesu  nntions  aooording  to  tho  laws,  stntutea  nnd 
cUHtoins  thereof. 

XLII.  That  eaclj  person  of  tho  (>)uncil  shnll, 
lieforo  tluiy  enter  ui)oii  their  trust,  take  and  sub- 
Hcrlbu  an  oath,  that  they  will  ho  true  and  faith- 
ful in  their  trust,  aeeordinj,' to  tho  best  of  their 
knowledge;  and  that  in  tli(!  election  of  every 
sueeessivo  Lord  Pruteetor  they  sliall  pnKiced 
therein  im|iartinlly,  and  do  nothing  therein  for 
any  promise,  fear,  favour  or  reward. 

A.  D.  1654. — Re-conquest  of  Acadia  (Nova 
Scotia).    See  Xov.v  Scotia:  A.  1).  I«21-1(«)H. 

A.  D.  1654  (April).— Incorporation  of  Scot- 
land with  the  Commonwealtn.  8eo  Hcutlanu: 
A.  1).  1054. 

A.  D.  1654-1658.— The  Protector,  his  Parlia- 
ments and  his  Major-Generals. — The  Humble 
Petition  and  Advice. — Differing  views  of  the 
Cromwellian  autocracy. — "  Oliveraddressed  his 
tirst  Protectorate  Parliament  on  Sunday,  the  8d 
of  September.  .  .  .  Immediate!}',  under  the  leader- 
ship of  old  Parliamentarians,  llaslerig,  Scott, 
Bradshaw,  and  many  other  republicans,  tliollouso 
proceeded  to  debate  tho  Instrument  of  Oovcrn- 
ment,  tho  constitutional  basis  of  tlie  existing  sys- 
tem. By  five  votes,  it  decided  to  discuss  '  whether 
the  Uousc  should  approve  of  government  by  n 
Single  Person  and  a  Parliament.'  This  was  of 
course  to  set  up  the  principio  of  making  the  Ex- 
ecutive dependent  on  the  House ;  a  principle,  In 
Oliver's  mind,  fatal  to  settlement  unci  order.  He 
noted  at  once.  Calling  on  the  Lord  Mayor  to  se- 
cure the  city,  and  disposing  his  own  guard  round 
Westminster  Hall,  ho  summoned  the  House  again 
on  the  9th  day.  .  .  .  ilembers  were  called  on  to 
sign  a  declaration,  '  not  to  alter  tho  government 
as  settled  in  a  Single  Person  nnd  a  Parliament.' 
Some  300  signed ;  the  minority  —  about  a  fourth 
—  refused  nnd  retired.  .  .  .  The  Parliament,  in 
spite  of  the  declaration,  set  itself  from  the  iJrst 
to  discuss  tho  constitution,  to  punish  heretics, 
suppress  blasphemy,  revise  the  Ordinances  of  the 
Council ;  and  they  deliberately  withhehl  all  sup- 

{)lie3  for  the  services  and  the  government.  At 
ast  they  passed  an  Act  for  revising  the  constitu- 
tion do  novo.  Not  a  single  bill  had  been  sent  up 
to  the  Protector  for  his  assent.  Oliver,  as  usual, 
acted  at  once.  On  the  expiration  of  their  live 
lunar  months,  22d  January  IG-IS,  he  summoned 
the  House  and  dissolved  it,  with  a  speech  full  of 
reproaches."— F.  Harrison,  Olirer  Cromwell,  ch. 
11. — "  In  1056,  the  Protector  called  a  second  Par- 
liament. By  excluding  from  it  about  a  hundred 
members  whom  he  judpd  to  be  hostile  to  his 
government,  he  found  himself  on  amicable  terms 
with  the  now  assembly.  It  presented  to  him  a 
Humble  Petition  and  Advice,  asking  that  certain 
changes  of  the  Constitution  miglit  be  agreed  to 
by  mutual  consent,  and  that  ho  should  assume 
the  title  of  King.  This  title  ho  rejected,  and  the 
Humble  Petition  and  Advice  was  passed  in  an 
amended  form  on  3Iay  2.'),  1657,  and  at  once  re- 
ceived the  assent  of  the  Protector.  On  June  20, 
it  was  modified  in  some  details  by  the  Additional 
Petition  and  Advice.     Taking  the  two  together, 


the  result  was  to  enlarge  the  power  of  Parliament 
and  to  diminisii  that  of  tiie  Council.  The  Pro- 
tector, in  turn,  received  tlie  riglil  of  appointing 
his  successor,  and  to  name  the  life-members  of 
'the  other  House,'  wideh  was  now  to  ttike  tliu 
place  of  tlie  Hous(M)f  Lords.  .  .  .  In  accordance 
with  tlie  A<iditional  Petition  and  Advice,  tho 
Protector  summoned  'certain  perwins  to  sit  in  tlio 
oth.r  House.'  A  (juarnl  between  thetwo  Mouses 
broke  out,  and  the  Protector  (Feb.  1,  165HI  dis- 
solved the  I'ailiuniciit  in  luiifer. '" — S.  U.  Uardiiier, 
('<innt.  /hiCM  iif  tin:  I'lirifiiii  llrrolittioii,  jiji.  iriii- 
/.rii\,  iiiiil  ;j;J4-;i'")().  —  "To  govern  according  to 
law  may  sometimes  be  an  usur|Mr's  wish,  but  can 
seldom  be  in  iiis  jxiwer.  The  iirotector  [in  \i\Tht\ 
abandoned  all  thoiiglit  of  it.  Pividing  tlie  king- 
dom into  districts,  lie  placed  at  tlie  liead  of  each 
a  major-general  as  a  sort  of  military  magistrate, 
responsibh^  for  the  sulijection  of  iii's  nrefccture, 
Tliese  were  eleven  in  number,  iiieti  bitterly  hos- 
tile to  tho  royalist  party,  and  insolent  towards 
all  civil  authority.  Tliey  were  iiii|iloyi  d  to  se- 
cure tlu!  payment  of  a  tax  of  H)  per  cent.,  im- 
posed by  Cromwell's  arbitrary  will  on  those  who 
bad  ever  sided  with  tlu;  king  durinif  the  lato 
wars,  where  their  estates  exceeded  i'lOO  ]i(t  an- 
num. The  major-generals,  in  tiieir  corn  spon- 
dence  printed  among  Tliurloe's  jiajicrs,  display  n 
rapacity  and  oppressicm  beyond  tiieir  master's. 
.  .  .  All  illusion  was  now  gone  as  to  the  pre- 
tended benetits  of  the  civil  war.  It  had  ended 
in  a  despotism,  compared  to  which  ail  the  illegal 
practices  of  former  kings,  ail  that  had  cost  ( 'liarles 
Ills  life  and  crown,  appeared  as  dust  in  the 
balance.  For  what  was  sliiiimonev,  a  general 
burthen,  by  tho  side  of  the  present  (leeimation  of 
a  single  class,  whose  offence  had  hmg  been  ex- 
j)iated  by  a  composition  and  effaced  by  an  act  of 
indemnity  'I  or  were  tho  excessive  punishments 
of  the  star-chamber  so  odious  as  the  capital  exe- 
cutions Inflicted  without  irial  by  peers,  whenever 
it  suited  tlie  usurper  to  erect  his  higli  court  of 
justice  '?...!  cannot  .  .  .  agree  in  the  praises 
wliidi  have  been  showered  upon  Cromwell  for 
tho  just  administration  of  the  laws  under  his  do- 
minion. Tliat,  between  party  and  party,  the  or- 
dinary civil  rights  of  men  were  fairly  dealt  with, 
is  no  extraordinary  praise;  and  it  may  be  ad- 
mitted tliat  ho  filled  the  benches  of  justice  with 
able  lawyers,  though  not  so  considerable  as  those 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  II. ;  but  it  is  manifest 
that,  so  far  as  his  own  authority  was  concerned, 
no  hereditary  despot,  proud  in  the  crimes  of  a 
luindred  ancestors,  could  more  have  spurned  at 
every  limitation  than  this  soldier  of  a  common- 
wealth."— H.  Ilallam,  Const.  IIlst.ofEiif/.,  ch.  10, 
pt.  2. — "  Cromwell  was,  and  felt  himself  to  be,  a 
dictator  called  in  by  the  winning  cause  in  a  revo- 
lution to  restore  confidence  and  secuii •  peace.  He 
was,  as  he  said  freiiuently,  '  the  Constable  set  to 
keep  onler  in  the  Parish.'  Nor  was  he  in  any 
sense  a  military  despot.  .  .  .  Never  did  a  niler 
invested  with  ab.solute  power  and  overwhelming 
military  force  more  obstinately  strive  to  surround 
his  authority  witli  legal  limits  and  Parliamentary 
control." — F.  Harrison,  Oliver  CrommU,  ch.  11. 
— "To  this  condition,  then,  England  was  now 
reduced.  After  the  gallantest  fight  for  liberty 
that  had  ever  been  fought  by  any  nation  in  the 
world,  she  found  herself  trampled  under  foot  by 
a  military  despot.  All  the  nces  of  old  kingly 
rule  were  nothing  to  what  '.v  now  imposed  upon 
her." — J.  Forster,  '""'-'•^'•ti      the  Commonwealth: 
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Crnmxtell.—  "ms  [Cromwol.'s]  wish  seems  to 
have  iH-en  to  govern  eonstitutionnily,  iintl  to  sub- 
stitiite  the  empire  of  tlie  laws  for  that  of  the 
sword,  iiiit  ln'  800I1  found  that,  liated  as  lie 
was,  both  l)v  Hovalists  and  Presbyterians,  he 
could  be  safe'only  by  beinj;  absolute.  .  .  .Those 
soldiers  who  would  not  suffer  him  to  assume  the 
kinirly  title,  stood  by  him  when  he  ventured  on 
nets  (if  power  as  hiij'i  as  any  English  king  has 
ever  attempted.  the  government,  therefore, 
though  in  form  a  republic,  was  in  truth  a  des- 
potism, moderated  only  by  the  wisdom,  tlie  so- 
l)rietv  and  the  magnanimity  of  the  despot." — 
Lonl'.MaeauIav,  Hint,  of  En;/.,  ch.  1. 

A.   D.    1655-1658.— War  with  Spain,  alli- 
ance with  France.— Acquisition  of  Dunkirk. — 
"Though  tlie  (Jerman  war  I' the  Tliirty  Years' 
War,'  concluded  in  1«48  by  the  Treaty  of  West- 
phalia] was  over,  the  struggle  between  France 
and  ypain  was  continued  wiih  great  animosity, 
each  eountrv  striving  to  crush  her  rival  and  be- 
come the  lirst   power  in  Europe.     Both  Louis 
XIV.  and  Philip  IV.  of  Spain  were  bidding  for 
the  i)roteetor"s  support.     Spain  olTered  the  pos- 
session   of    Calais,    when   taken    from    France; 
Fnince  the  possession  of   Dunkirk  when  taken 
from  Spain  (165,')).     (Jromwell  determined  to  ally 
himself  with  France  against  Spain.  ...  It  was 
in  the  West  Indies  that  the  obstructive  policy  of 
Spain  came  Uiost  into  collision  with  the  interests 
of  Knrlanil.     Her  kings  based  their  claims  to  the 
possession  of  two  continents  on  the  l)ull  of  Pope 
Alexander  VI.,  who  in  141);J  had  granted  them  all 
lands  they  should  (liseover  from  pole  to  pole,  at 
the  distanc(>  of  100  leagues  west  from  the  Azores 
and  ("ape  Verd  Islands.     On  the  strength  of  this 
bull  they  held  that  the  discovery  of  an  island 
gave  them  the  right  to  the  group,  the  discovery 
of  a  headland  the  right  to  a  continent.     Though 
this  monstrous  claim  had  quite  broken  down  as  far 
as  the  North  American  continent  was  concerned, 
the  Spaniards,  still  recognizing  '  no  iieace  beyond 
the  line,'  endeavoured   to  shut   all   Europeans 
but  themselves  out  of  any  share  in  the  trade  or 
colonization  of  at  least  the  southern  half  of  the 
New  AVorld.    .    .    .   While   w^ar  was  now   pro- 
claimed with  Spain,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed 
between  France'  and  England,  Louis  XIV.  agree- 
ing to  banish  Charles  Stuart  and  liis  brotlicrs 
from    French  territory  (Oct.   24,    16.').')).      This 
treaty  was  afterwards  changed  into  a  league, 
ofTensive  and  defensive  (March  2;?,  16.')7).  Crom- 
well undertaking  to  assist  Louis  with  0,000  men 
in  besieging  Cravclines,  Mardyke,  and  Dunkirk, 
on  condition  of  receiving  the  two  latter  towns 
■wlieu  reduced  by  the  allied  armies.     By  the  occu- 
pation of  these  towns  Cromwell  inten(ied  to  con- 
trol the  trade  of  the  Channel,  to  liold  the  Dutch 
in  cheek,  who  were  then  but  unwilling  friends, 
and  to  lessen  tlie  danger  of  invasion  from  any 
union  of   Royalists  and  Spaniards.      The  war 
ojiened  in  the  year  \Q~u  [Jamaica,  however,  had 
already  been  taken  from  the  Spaniards  and  St. 
Domingo  attacked],  with  another  triumph  by 
sea."    This  was  Blake's  last  exploit.     He  attacked 
and  destroyed  the  Spanish  bullion  licet,  from 
Mexico,  in  the  harbor  of  Santa  Cruz,  island  of 
TeneritTe,  and  silenced  the  forts  which  guarded 
it.     The  great  sea-captain  died  on   his  vovage 
home,  after  striking  this  blow.     The  next  spring 
"the  siege  of  Dunkirk  was  conunenced  (May, 
16.')8).     Tlie  Spaniards  tried  to  relieve  the  town, 
but  were  completely  defeated  in  an  engagement 


called  the  Battle  of  the  Dunes  from  the  sand  hills 
among  which  it  was  fought ;  the  defeat  was  mainly 
owing  to  the  or  age  and  discipline  of  Olivers 
triK)])s,  who  won  for  themselves  the  name  of  'the 
Immortal  Si.x  Thousand.'  .  .  .  Ten  days  after 
the  battle  Dunkirk  surrer..lered,  and  the  French 
liad  no  choice  Init  to  give  over  to  the  English 
ambassador  the  kfA's  of  a  town  they  thought  'un 
si  boil  morceau'  (June  2'))." — B.  ^I.  Cordery  and 
J.  S.  Phillpotts,  Kin;/  and  Coninionirenlth,  ch.  1.5. 

Also  in.'  T.  Carlylc,  Olieer  Cronnrcll's  Letters 
and  HiKi-ehes,  bk.  fl,  8]>eech  5  and  hk.  10,  letters 
152-157.— J.  Campbell,  Xaml  Jlixt.  of  Gt.  B., 
ch.  15  (p.  2).— J.  Waylen.  The  Home  of  Cromwell 
and  the  Story  of  Dunkirk,  pp.  173-272.— W.  H. 
Dixon,  lioh  rt  Blnke,  ch.  9-10. — D.  Hannay, 
Adiinriil  Blake,  ch.  9-11.— See,  also,  Fkance: 
A.  D.  10.5.5-16.58. 

A.  D.  1658-1660.— The  fall  of  the  Protector- 
ate and  Restoration  of  the  Stuarts. — King 
Charles  II. — When  Oliver  Cromwell  died,  on 
the  3d  day  of  September,  1658  —  the  anniversary 
of  his  victories  at  Dunbar  and  at  Worcester  —  his 
eldest  son  liichard,  whom  he  had  nominated,  it 
was  said,  on  his  death-bed,  was  proclaimed  Pro- 
tector, and  succeeded  him  "as  quietlv  as  any 
King  had  ever  been  succeeded  by  any  l^rince  of 
Wales.  During  live  months,  the  administration 
of  Uichard  Cromwell  went  on  so  tranquilly  and 
regularly  that  all  Europe  believed  him  to  be 
flrmly  established  on  the  chair  of  state."  But 
Richard  had  none  of  his  father's  genius  or  per- 
.sonal  power,  and  the  discontents  and  jealousies 
which  the  former  had  rigorously  suppressed  soon 
iossed  the  latter  from  his  unstable  throne  by  their 
fierce  upheaval.  He  summoned  a  new  Parliament 
(.Ian.  27.  1659),  which  recognized  and  confirmed 
his  authority,  though  containing  a  powerful  op- 
po.sition,  of  uncompromising  republicans  and 
secret  royalists.  But  the  army,  Avliich  the  great 
Protector  had  tamed  to  submissive  obedience, 
was  now  stirred  into  mischievous  action  once 
more  as  a  jiolitical  power  in  the  state,  subservient 
to  the  ambition  of  Fleetwood  and  other  com- 
manders. Richard  Cromwell  could  not  make 
himself  the  master  of  his  father's  battalions. 
"  He  was  used  by  the  army  os  an  instrument  for 
the  purpose  of  dis.solving  the  Parli.iment  [April 
22],  aiul  was  then  contemptuously  thrown  aside. 
The  otiicers  gratified  their  republican  alli(!S  by 
declaring  that  the  expulsion  of  the  Rump  had 
been  illegal,  and  by  inviting  that  assembly  to  re- 
sume its  functions.  The  old  Speaker  and  a 
quorum  of  the  old  members  came  together  [May 
9]  and  were  proclaimed,  amidst  the  scarcely 
stifled  derision  and  execration  of  the  whole  na- 
tion, the  supreme  power  in  the  Commonwealth. 
It  was  at  the  same  time  expressly  declared  that 
there  should  be  no  first  magistrate  and  no  House 
of  Lords.  But  this  state  of  things  could  not  last. 
On  the  day  on  which  the  Long  Parliament  re- 
vived, revived  also  its  old  quarrel  with  the  army. 
Again  the  Rump  forgot  that  it  owed  its  existence 
to  the  pleasure  of  the  soMiers,  and  began  to  treat 
them  as  subjects.  Again  the  doors  of  the  House 
of  Commons  were  closed  by  military  violence 
[Oct.  13] ;  and  a  provisional  government,  named 
by  the  ofilcers,  assumed  the  direction  of  affairs. " 
The  troops  stationed  in  Scotland,  under  Monk,, 
had  not  been  consulted,  however,  in  these  trans- 
actions, end  were  evidently  out  of  sympathy 
with  their  comrades  in  England.  Monk,  who 
hu.l  never  meddled  with  politics  before,  was  now 
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induced  to  interfere.  He  refused  to  acknowledge 
the  military  provisional  governmeut,  declared 
biuLself  the  clianipion  of  the  civil  power,  and 
marched  into  England  at  the  head  of  his  7,000 
veterans.  His  movement  was  everywhere  wel- 
comed and  encouraged  by  popular  demonstra- 
tions of  delight.  The  army  in  England  lost 
courage  and  lost  unity,  awed  and  paralyzed  by 
the  public  feeling  at  last  set  free.  3Ionk  reached 
London  without  opposition,  and  was  tlie  recog- 
nized master  of  the  realm.  Nobody  knew  his 
intentions  —  himself,  perhaps,  as  little  as  any  — 
and  it  was  not  until  after  a  period  of  protracted 
suspense  that  he  declared  himself  for  the  conven- 
ing of  a  new  and  fiee  Parliament,  in  the  place  of 
the  Rump  —  which  had  again  resumed  its  sit- 
tings—  for  the  settlement  of  the  state.  "The 
result  of  the  elections  was  such  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  temper  of  the  naaon. 
The  new  House  of  Commons  consisted,  with  few 
exceptions,  of  persons  friendly  to  the  royal  family. 
The  Prjsbyterians  formed  the  majority.  .  .  . 
The  new  Parliament,  which,  having  been  called 
without  the  royal  writ,  is  more  accurately  de- 
scribed as  a  Convention,  met  at  Westminster 
[April  26, 1C60].  The  Lords  repa,'  id  to  the  hall, 
from  which  they  had,  during  more  than  eleven 
years,  been  excluded  by  force.  Both  Houses  in- 
stantly invited  the  King  to  return  to  his  country. 
He  was  proclaimed  with  pomp  never  before 
known.  A  gallant  fleet  convoj-ed  him  from  ilol- 
land  to  the  coast  of  Kent.  AVhen  he  landed  [May 
25,  1660],  the  cliffs  of  Dover  were  covered  by 
thousands  of  gazers,  among  whom  scarcely  one 
could  be  found  who  was  not  weeping  with  de- 
light. The  journey  to  London  was  a  continued 
triuii  ." — Lord  Macaulay,  Hist.  ofEtnj.,  ch.  1. 
—  The  only  guarantee  with  which  the  careless 
nation  took  back  their  ejected  king.'jof  the  faith- 
less race  of  Stuarts  was  embodied  in  a  Declara- 
tion which  Charles  sent  over  from  "Our  Court 
at  Breda"  in  April,  and  which  was  read  in 
Parliament  with  an  effusive  display  of  respect  and 
thankfulness.  In  this  Declaration  from  Breda, 
"a  general  amnesty  and  liberty  of  conscience 
were  promised,  with  such  exceptions  and  limita- 
tions only  as  the  Parliament  should  think  lit  to 
make.  All  delicate  questions,  among  others  the 
proprietorship  of  confiscated  estates,  were  in  like 
manner  referred  to  the  decision  of  Parliament, 
thus  leaving  the  King  his  liberty  while  diminish- 
ing his  responsibility ;  and  though  fully  asserting 
the  ancient  rights  of  the  Crown,  he  announced 
his  intention  to  associate  the  two  Houses  with 
iiimself  in  all  great  affairs  of  SUite."— F.  P. 
Guizot,  Hist,  of  Rich'd  Cromwell  and  the  licstom- 
tiun,  bk.  4  (».  2). 

Also  in:  G.  Burnet,  Hist,  of  My  Own  Time,  bk. 
2,  1660-61.— Earl  of  Clarendon,  Hist,  of  the  lie- 
bellion,  bk.  16  («.  6).— D.  Masson,  Life  of  Milton, 
V.  5,  bk.  3.— J.  Corbett,  Monk,  ch.  M-W. 

A.  D.  1C60-168S.— The  Merry  Monarch.— 
"  There  never  were  such  profligate  times  in  Eng- 
land as  under  Charles  the  Second.  Whenever 
you  see  his  portrait,  with  his  swarthy  ill-looking 
face  and  great  nose,  you  may  fancy  him  in  his 
Court  at  Whitehall,  surrounded  by  some  of  the 
very  worst  vagabonds  in  the  kingdom  (though 
they  were  lords  and  ladies),  drinking,  gambling, 
indulging  in  vicious  conversation,  and  committing 
every  kind  of  profligate  excess.  It  has  been  a 
fashion  to  call  Charles  the  Second  'The  Merry 
Monarch. '    Let  me  try  to  give  you  a  general 
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iilea  of  some  of  the  merry  things  that  were  done, 
in  the  merry  days  when  this  merry  gentleman  sat 
upon  his  merry  throne,  in  merry  England.  The 
first  merry  proceeding  was  —  of  course  —  to  de- 
clare that  he  was  one  of  the  greatest,  the  wisest, 
and  the  noblest  kings  that  ever  shone,  like  the 
blessed  sun  itself,  on  this  benighted  earth.  The 
next  merry  and  ])leasaut  piece  of  business  was, 
for  the  Parliament,  in  the  humblest  manner,  to 
pive  him  one  million  two  hundred  thousand 
])ouuds  a  year,  and  to  settle  upon  him  for  life 
that  old  disputed  '  tonnage  and  poundage  '  which 
had  been  so  bravely  fought  for.  Then,  General 
]Monk,  being  made  Earl  of  Albemarle,  and  a  few 
other  Royalists  similarly  rewarded,  the  law  went 
to  work  to  see  what  was  to  be  done  to  those  per- 
sons (they  were  called  Regicides)  who  had  been 
concerned  in  making  a  martyr  of  the  late  King. 
Ten  of  these  were  merrily  executed ;  that  is  to 
say,  six  of  the  judges,  one  of  the  council.  Colonel 
Hacker  and  another  oflicer  who  had  commanded 
the  Guards,  and  Hugh  Peters,  a  preacher  who 
had  preached  against  the  martyr  with  all  his 
heart.  These  executions  were  so  extremely 
merry,  that  every  horrible  circumstance  which 
,  Cromwell  had  abandoned  was  revived  with  ap- 
palling cruelty.  .  .  .  Sir  Harry  Vane,  who  had 
furnished  the  evidence  against  Strafford,  and  was 
one  of  the  most  staunch  of  the  Republicans,  was 
also  tried,  found  guilty,  and  ordered  for  execu- 
tion. .  .  .  These  merry  scenes  were  succeeded  by 
another,  perhaps  even  merrier.  On  the  anni- 
versary of  the  late  King's  death,  the  bodies  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  Ireton,  and  Bradshaw,  were 
torn  out  of  their  graves  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
dragged  to  Tyburn,  hanged  there  on  a  gallows 
all  day  long,  and  then  beheaded.  Imagine  the 
head  of  Oliver  Cromwell  set  upon  a  pole  to  be 
stared  at  by  a  brutal  crowd,  not  one  of  whom 
would  have  dared  to  look  the  living  Oliver  in 
the  face  for  half  a  moment!  Think,  after  you 
have  read  this  reign,  what  England  was  under 
Oliver  Cromwell  who  was  torn  out  of  his  grave, 
and  what  it  was  under  this  merry  monarch  who 
sold  it,  like  a  merry  Judas,  over  and  over  again. 
Of  course,  the  remains  of  Oliver's  wife  and 
daughler  were  not  to  be  spared,  either,  though 
they  hud  been  most  excellent  women.  The  base 
clergy  of  that  time  gave  up  their  bodies,  which 
had  been  buried  in  the  Abbey,  and  —  to  the 
eternal  disgrace  of  England  —  they  were  thrown 
into  a  pit,  together  with  the  mouldering  bones  of 
Pym,  and  of  the  brave  and  bold  okl  Admiral 
Blake.  .  .  .  The  whole  Court  was  a  great  flaunt- 
ing crowd  of  debauched  men  and  shameless 
women ;  and  Catherine's  merry  husband  insulted 
and  outraged  her  in  every  possible  way,  until 
she  consented  to  receive  those  worthless  creatures 
as  her  very  good  friends,  and  to  degrade  herself 
by  their  conT|)anionship.  A  Airs.  Palmer,  whom 
the  King  made  Lady  CastLmaine,  and  afterwards 
Duchess  of  Cleveland,  was  one  of  the.  most  pow 
erful  of  the  bad  w.)men  al)outthe  Court,  and  had 
great  influence  with  the  King  nearly  idl  through 
Ids  reign.  Another  merry  lady  named  Moll 
Davies,  a  dancer  at  the  theatre,  was  afterwards 
her  rival.  So  was  Xell  Gwyn,  tirst  an  orange 
girl  i,:id  then  an  actress,  who  really  had  good  m 
iier.  and  of  whom  one  of  the  worst  things  I 
know  is,  that  a(!tually  she  does  seem  to  have  been 
fond  of  the  King.  The  rtrst  Duke  of  St.  Albans 
was  this  orange  girl's  child.  In  like  manner  the 
sou  of  a  merry  waitiug-ladj',  whom  the  King 
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crratod  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  became  the 
Diik<'  of  I{ichniou(i.  Upon  the  whole  it  is  not  so 
bfid  11  tiling  to  be  ii  commoner.  Tlie  Merry 
Monarch  was  so  cxciedinglv  merry  amon;,'  tiiese 
merry  ladies,  and  some  eiiually  merry  (and  eciually 
infamous)  lords  and  i,'entlemen,  that  he  .soon  got 
through  liis  hundred  thousiuid  ])ounds,  and  tlien, 
by  wav  of  raising  a  little  ixxket-money,  made  a 
merry "tiargain.  He  sold  Dunkirk  to  the  French 
King  for  live  millions  of  livrcs.  Wlien  I  tlunk 
of  the  dignity  to  which  Oliver  Cromwell  raised 
Euglaiul  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  jiowers,  and  when 
I  think  of  the  n'lanner  in  which  he  gaimul  for 
England  this  very  Dunkirk,  I  am  nuich  inclined 
to  consider  that  if  the  ^  fry  Monarch  had  been 
made  to  follow  his  father  for  this  action,  he 
wouhi  Ijave  received  his  just  deserts." — C. 
Dickens,  Vhihl's  llittt.  of  Eng.,  eh.  3"). 

A.  D.  i66i.— Acquisition  of  Bombay.  See 
\s\n\:  A.  I).  1(!()()-I7(t2. 

A.  D.  i66i,— The  Savoy  Conference.— "Tlie 
Hi'storation  had  been  the  joint  work  of  Episco- 
palian and  Presbyterian;  would  it  be  possible 
to  reeoncil'j  them  on  this  question  too  [i.  e.,  of 
the  settlement  of  Church  government!  ?  The 
Presbyterian  indeed  was  willing  enough  for  a 
compromise,  for  he  had  an  uneasy  feeling  that 
the  ground  was  slipping  from  beneath  his  feet. 
Of  Charles's  intentions  he  was  still  in  doulit ;  but 
he  knew  that  CMarendon  was  the  sworn  friend 
of  the  Church.  The  Churchman  on  the  other 
hand  was  eagerly  expecting  the  approaching 
liour  of  triumph.  It  soon  appeared  that  as  King 
and  Parliament,  so  King  and  Cliurcli  were  in- 
separable in  the  English  mind;  thai  indeed  the 
return  of  the  King  was  the  restonition  of  the 
Church  even  more  than  it  was  the  restoration  of 
Parliament.  In  tlie  face  of  the  present  Presby- 
terian majority  however  it  was  necessary  to  tem- 
porise. The  former  incumbents  of  Church  liv- 
ings were  restored,  and  tlie  Commons  took  the 
Communion  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church ; 
but  in  other  respects  the  Presbyterians  were  care- 
fully kept  in  play ;  Charles  taking  his  part  in  the 
elaborate  farce  by  appointing  ten  of  their  Iciiding 
ministers  royal  chaplains,  and  even  attending 
their  sermons."  In  October,  1660,  Charles  "took 
the  matter  more  completely  into  his  own  hands 
by  issuing  a  Declaration.  Refusing,  on  the 
ground  of  constraint,  to  admit  the  validity  of  the 
oaths  imposed  upon  him  in  Scotland,  by  which 
he  wiis  bound  to  uphold  the  Cov(!nant,  and  not 
concealing  his  preference  for  the  Anglican  Church, 
as  '  the  best  fence  Gotl  hath  yet  raised  against 

J)opery  in  the  world,'  he  asserted  that  nevertlic- 
ess,  tc  his  own  knowledge,  the  Presbyterians 
"Were  not  enemies  to  Episcopacy  or  a  set  liturgy, 
and  were  tipposed  to  the  alienation  of  Church 
revenues.  The  Declaration  then  went  on  to  limit 
the  power  of  bishops  and  archdeacons  in  a  degree 
sufllcient  to  satisfy  many  of  the  leading  Presbyte- 
rians, one  of  whom,  Reynolds,  accepted  a  bishop- 
ric. Charles  then  proposed  to  ch(M)se  an  equal 
numlH-r  of  learned  divines  of  both  persuasions  to 
discuss  alterations  in  the  liturgy;  meanwhile  no 
one  was  to  be  troultled  regarding  ditferences  of 
practice.  The  majority  in  the  Conunons  at  first 
welcomed  the  Declaration,  .  .  .  and  a  bill  was 
accordingly  intr(Kluced  by  Sir  Slatthew  Hale  to 
turn  the  Deelamtion  into  a  law.  But  Clarendon 
at  any  rate  had  no  intention  of  thus  baulliing  the 
Church  of  her  revenge.  Anticipating  Hale's 
action,  he  had  in  the  Interval  been  busy  in  se- 


curing a  majority  against  any  compromise.  The 
Deelamtion  had  done  its  work  in  gaining  time, 
and  when  the  bill  was  lirought  in  it  was  rejected 
by  183  to  157  votes.  Parliament  was  at  once  (De- 
cember 24)  dissolved.  The  way  was  now  open  for 
the  riot  of  the  Anglican  triumph.  Even  before 
the  new  House  met  the  mask  was  thrown  off  by 
the  issuing  of  an  order  to  the  justices  to  restore 
the  full  liturgy.  The  conference  indeed  took 
place  in  the  Savoy  Palace.  It  failed,  like  the 
Hampton  Court  Conference  of  Jani'  '  'icause 
it  was  intended  lo  fail.     Upon  the  t  rtant 

points,  the  authority  of  bi.shops  and  i.ic  liturgy, 
the  Anglicans  would  not  give  way  an  inch. 
Botli  parties  informed  the  King  that,  an.xious  as 
they  Avere  for  agreement,  they  saw  no  chance  of 
it.  This  last  attempt  at  union  having  fallen 
through,  the  Government  had  their  hands  free; 
and  their  intentions  were  speedily  made  plain." 
— O.  Airy,  The  Eng.  llcstoratioii  and  Txiuin  XIV., 
eh.  7. — "Tlie  Royal  Commis.sion  [for  the  Savov 
Conference]  bore  date  the  S.'jth  of  Jklarch.  It 
gave  the  Commissioners  aut)  irity  to  review  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  to  npare  it  with  the 
most  ancient  Liturgies,  to  taivi  into  consideration 
all  things  Avhicli  it  contained,  to  consult  respect- 
ing the  exceptions  against  it,  and  by  agreement 
to  make  such  necessary  alterations  as  should 
afford  satisfaction  to  tender  consciences,  and  re- 
store to  the  Church  unity  and  peace ;  the  instru- 
ment appointed  '  the  Master's  lodgings  in  the 
Savoy '  as  the  place  of  meeting.  .  .  .  The  Com- 
missioners were  summoned  to  meet  upon  the  15th 
of  April.  .  .  .  The  Bill  of  Uniformity,  hereafter  to 
be  described,  actually  passed  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  9th  of  July,  about  a  fortnight  before 
the  Conference  broke  up.  The  proceedings  of  a 
Royal  Commission  to  review  the  Prayer  Book, 
and  make  alterations  for  the  satisfaction  of  tender 
consciences  were,  by  this  premature  act,  really 
treated  with  mockery,  a  circumstance  which 
could  not  but  exceedingly  offend  and  annoy  the 
Puritan  members,  and  serve  to  embitter  the 
language  of  Baxter  as  the  end  of  these  fruitless 
sittings  approached." — J.  Stoughton,  Jlist.  of 
lieligion  in  Eng. ,  v.  3,  ch.  5. 

Also  ix:  E.  Calamy,  Nonconformists'  Memo- 
rial, introd.,  sect.  3. — W.  Ormc,  Life  and  Times 
of  Rirhitrd  Baxter,  ch.  7. 

A.  D.  1662. — The  sale  of  Dunkirk. — "Unable 
to  couliue  himself  within  the  narrow  limits  of  his 
civil  list,  with  his  favorites  and  mistresses,  he 
[Charles  II.]  would  have  sought  even  in  the  in- 
fernal regions  the  gold  which  his  subjects  meas- 
ured out  to  him  with  too  parsimonious  a  hand. 
.  .  .  [He]  proposed  to  sell  to  France  Dunkirk 
and  its  dependencies,  which,  he  said,  cost  him 
tix)  much  to  keep  up.  He  asked  twelve  million 
francs;  he  fell  at  last  to  five  millions,  and  the 
treaty  was  signed  Oct.  27,  1663.  It  was  time ; 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  London,  in- 
formed of  the  negotiation,  had  determined  to 
offer  Charles  II.  wliatevor  he  wished  in  behalf 
of  their  city  not  to  alienate  Dunkirk.  Charles 
dared  not  retract  his  word,  which  would  have 
been,  as  D'Estrades  told  him,  to  break  forever 
with  Louis  XIV.,  and  on  the  M  of  December 
Louis  joyfully  made  his  entry  into  his  good  city, 
reconquered  by  gold  instead  of  the  sword." — H. 
Martin,  Hint,  of  France:  Age  of  Louis  XIV., 
trans,  hy  M.  L.  Booth,  ch.  4  {v.  1). 

A.  D.  1662-1665.— The  Act  of  Uniformity 
and  persecution  of  the  Nonconformists. — The 
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failure  of  the  Savoy  Conference  "was  the  con- 
clusion which  had  been  expected  and  desired. 
Charles  had  already  summoned  the  Convocation, 
and  to  that  assembly  was  assigned  the  task  which 
had  failed  in  the  hands  of  the  commissioners  at 
the  Savoy.  .  .  .  The  act  of  lunformity  followed 

I  passed  by  the  Commons  July  9,  16C1 ;  by  the 
jords  May  8,  16(52;  receiving  the  royal  assent 
May  19,  1G63],  by  which  it  was  enacted  that  the 
revised  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  of  Ordi- 
nation of  j\Iinistcrs,  and  no  other,  should  be  used 
in  all  places  of  public  worship;  and  that  all 
bencflced  clergymen  should  read  the  service  from 
it  within  a  given  time,  and,  at  the  close,  profess 
in  a  set  form  of  words,  their  '  unfeigned  assent 
and  consent  to  cverythmg  contained  and  pre- 
scribed in  it.'.  .  .  The  act  of  uniformity  may 
have  been  necessary  for  tlie  restoration  of  the 
church  to  its  former  discipline  and  doctrine ;  but 
if  such  was  the  intention  of  those  who  framed 
the  declaration  from  Breda,  they  were  guilty  of 
infldelity  to  the  king  and  of  fraud  to  the  people, 
by  puttmg  into  his  mouth  language  which,  with 
the  aid  of  equivocation,  they  might  explain 
aw.xy,  and  by  raising  in  them  expectations  which 
it  was  never  meant  to  fulfil."— J.  Liugard,  Hist, 
of  Eng.,  v.  11,  ch.  4. — "This  rigorous  act  when 
it  passed,  gave  the  ministers,  wlio  could  not  con- 
form, no  longer  time  than  till  Bartholomewday, 
August  24th,  1662,  when  they  were  all  cast  out. 
.  .  .  This  was  an  action  without  a  precedent : 
The  like  to  this  the  Reformed  church,  nay  the 
Christian  world,  never  saw  before.  Ilistorians 
relate,  with  tragical  exclamations,  that  between 
three  and  four  score  bishops  were  driven  at  once 
into  the  island  of  Sardinia  by  the  African  van- 
dals; that  200  ministers  were  banished  by  Fer- 
dinand, king  of  Boliemia ;  and  that  great  havock 
was,  a  few  years  after,  made  among  the  ministers 
of  Germany  by  the  Imperial  Interim.  But  these 
all  together  fall  short  of  the  number  ejected  by 
the  act  of  uniformity,  which  was  not  less  than 
2,000.  The  succeeding  hardships  of  the  latter 
were  also  by  far  the  greatest.  They  were  not 
only  silenced,  but  had  no  room  left  for  any  sort 
of  usefulness,  and  were  in  a  manner  buried  alive. 
Far  greater  tenderness  was  used  towards  the 
Popisli  clergy  ejected  at  the  Reformation.  They 
were  suffered  to  live  quietly;  but  these  were 
oppressed  to  the  utmost,  and  that  even  by  their 
brethren  who  professed  the  same  faith  them- 
selves: not  only  excluded  preferments,  but 
turned  out  into  tlie  wide  world  without  any  visi- 
ble way  of  subsistence.  Not  so  much  as  a  poor 
vicarage,  not  an  obscure  chapel,  not  a  school  was 
left  them.  Nay,  though  they  offered,  as  some  of 
them  did,  to  preach  gratis,  it  nnist  not  be  allowed 
them.  .  .  .  The  ejected  ministers  continued  for 
ten  years  in  a  state  of  silence  and  obscurity.  .  .  . 
The  act  of  imiformity  took  place  August  the 
24th,  1063.  On  tlie  20th  of  December  following, 
the  king  published  a  Declaration,  expressing  his 
purpose  to  grant  some  indulgence  or  liberty  in 
religion.  Some  of  the  Nonconformists  were 
hereupon  much  encouraged,  and  waiting  pri- 
vately on  the  king,  had  their  hopes  confirmed, 
and  would  have  persuaded  their  brethren  to  have 
thanked  him  for  his  declaration;  but  they  re- 
fused, lest  they  should  make  way  for  the  tolera- 
tion of  the  Papists,  whom  they'understood  the 
king  intended  to  include  in  it.  .  .  .  Instead  of 
indulgence  or  comprehension,  on  the  30th  of 
June,  an  act  against  private  meetings,  called  the 


Conventicle  Act,  passed  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  soon  after  was  made  a  law,  viz. :  'That  every 
person  above  sixteen  years  of  age,  present  at  any 
meeting,  under  pretence  of  any  exercise  of  re- 
ligion, in  other  manner  than  is  the  practice  of  the 
church  of  England,  where  there  an;  five  persons 
more  than  the  household,  shall  for  the  first  of- 
fence, by  a  justice  of  peace  be  recorded,  and 
sent  to  gaol  three  months,  till  he  pay  £5,  and  for 
the  second  offence  six  months,  till  he  pay  £10, 
and  the  third  time  being  convicted  by  a  jury, 
shall  be  banished  to  some  of  the  American  plan- 
tations, excepting  New  England  or  Virginia.' 
.  .  .  In  the  year  1665  the  plague  broke  out" — 
and  the  ejected  ministers  boldly  took  possession 
for  the  time  of  the  deserted  London  pulpits. 
"While  God  was  consuming  the  people  by  this 
judgment,  and  the  Nonconformists  were  labour- 
mg  to  save  their  souls,  the  parliament,  which  sat 
at  Oxford,  was  busy  in  making  an  act  [called 
the  Five  Mile  Act]  to  render  their  case  incompara- 
bly harder  than  it  was  before,  by  putting  upon 
them  a  certain  oath  ['that  it  is  not  lawful,  upon 
any  pretence  whatsoever,  to  take  arms  against 
the  king,'&c.],  which,  if  they  refused,  they  must 
not  come  (unless  upon  the  road)  within  five  miles 
of  any  city  or  corporation,  any  place  that  sent 
burgesses  to  parliament,  any  place  where  they 
had  been  ministers,  or  had  preached  after  the  act 
of  oblivion.  .  .  .  When  this  act  came  out,  those 
ministers  who  had  any  maintenance  of  their  own, 
found  out  some  place  of  residence  in  obscure 
villages,  or  market-towns,  that  were  not  corpora- 
tions."— E.  Calamy,  The  Noncoiiformisfa  Me- 
morial, introd.,  sect.  4-6. 

Also  in:  J.  Stoughton,  Hist,  of  Beligion  in 
Eng.,  V.  3,  ch.  6-9.— D.  Neal,  Hist,  of  the  Puri- 
tans, V.  4,  ch.  6-7. 

A.  D.  1663. — The  grant  of  the  Carolinas  to 
Monk,  Clarendon,  Shaftesbury,  and  others. 
See  NouTii  Cmiolixa:  A.  1).  1663-1670. 

A.  D.  1663.— The  King's  charter  to  Rhode 
Island.     See  Rhode  Island:  A.  D.  1660-1663. 

A.  D.  1664. — The  conquest  of  New  Nether- 
land  (New  York).     See  New  Youk:  A.  D.  1664. 

A.  D.  1664-1665. — The  first  refractory  symp- 
toms in  Massachusetts.  See  Massachusetts: 
A.  D.   lOGO-lGO.j. 

A.  D.  1665. — The  grant  of  New  Jersey  to 
Carteret  and  Berkeley.  See  New  Jeusey: 
A.  D.  1664-1667. 

A.  D.  1 665- 1 666.— War  with  Holland  re- 
newed.— The  Dutch  fleet  in  the  Thames.  See 
Netheul.wds  (Holland):  A.  I).  166.'>-16()6. 

A.  D.  1668.— The  Triple  Alliance  with  Hol- 
land and  Sweden  against  Louis  XIV.  See 
Netherlands  (Holland):  A.  I).  1668. 

A.  D.  1668. — Cession  of  Acadia  (Nova  Sco- 
tir)  to  France.  See  Nova  Scotia  :  A.  D.  1621- 
1668. 

A.  D.  1668-1670.— The  secret  Catholicism 
and  the  perfidy  of  the  King. — His  begging  of 
bribes  from  Louis  XIV. — His  betrayal  of  Hol- 
land.— His  breaking  of  the  Triple  Alliance,— 
In  1668,  the  royal  treasury  being  greatly  embar- 
rassed by  the  king's  extravagances,  an  attempt 
was  made  "to  reduce  the  annual  expenditure 
below  the  amount  of  the  royal  income.  .  .  .  But 
this  plan  of  economy  accorded  not  with  the  royal 
disposition,  nor  did  it  offer  any  prospect  of  ex- 
tinguishing the  debt.  Charles  remembered  the 
promise  of  pecuniary  assistance  from  France  in 
the  beginning  of  his  reign ;  and,  though  his  pre- 
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vIoiiR  efforts  to  oiiltivate  tlie  friendship  of  Louis 
liiul  been  defeated  by  uu  iinpropitious  coursi;  of 
events,  he  resolved  to  renew  the  exi)eriinent. 
Innne(liat<'ly  after  tlie  jieaee  of  Aix-laClinpelle, 
Buckingham  oj>encd  a  negotiation  witli  the 
(lucliess  of  Orleans,  the  king's  sister,  in  Fraiue, 
and  Cliarles,  in  his  conversations  with  the  French 
resident,  apologised  for  his  conduct  in  forming 
the  triiile  alliance,  and  openly  e.\pre8.sed  his 
wish  to  enter  into  a  closer  union,  a  more  intimate 
friendship,  Mith  Louis.  .  .  .  About  the  end  of 
the  year  the  conununications  l)ctween  the  two 

1)rinees  Itecame  more  open  and  conlidential; 
'^reneh  money,  or  the  ])romise  of  French  money, 
was  received  by  the  English  ministers;  the  nego- 
tiation began  to  assume  a  more  regular  form, 
and  the  most  solemn  assunmces  of  secrecy  were 
given,  that  their  real  object  might  be  withheld 
from  the  knowledge,  or  even  the  suspicion,  of 
the  States.  In  this  stage  of  the  proceedings 
Charles  received  an  important  conununication 
from  his  brother  James.  Hitherto  that  prince 
had  been  an  obedient  and  zeahms  son  of  the 
Church  of  England;  but  Dr.  llevlin's  History  of 
the  Reformation  had  shaken  his  religious  cre- 
dulity, and  the  result  of  the  inquiry  was  a  con- 
viction that  it  became  his  duty  to  reconcile  him- 
Belf  with  the  Church  of  Rome.  He  was  not 
blind  to  the  dangers  to  which  such  a  change 
would  expose  nim;  and  he  therefore  inirposed  to 
continue  outwardly  in  communion  with  the  es- 
tablished church,  while  he  attended  at  the  Catho- 
lic service  in  private.  But,  to  his  surprise,  he 
learned  from  Symouds,  a  Jesuit  missionary,  that 
no  dispensation  could  authorise  such  duplicity 
of  conduct:  a  similar  answer  was  returned  to  the 
Bfime  question  from  the  pope;  and  James  inune- 
diately  took  his  resolution.  He  conununicated 
to  the  king  In  private  that  he  was  determined  to 
eml)race  the  Catholic  faith;  and  Charles  without 
hesitation  replied  that  he  was  of  the  same  mind, 
and  would  consult  with  the  duke  on  the  8ul)ject 
In  the  i>resence  of  lord  Arundell,  lord  Arlington, 
and  Arlington's  conlidential  friend,  sir  Thomas 
Clifford.  .  .  .  The  meeting  was  held  in  the  duke's 
closet.  Charles,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  lamented 
the  hardship  of  being  compelled  to  profess  a  re- 
ligion which  he  did  not  approve,  declared  liis 
determination  to  emancipate  himself  from  this 
restraint,  and  requested  the  opinion  of  those 
present,  as  to  the  most  eligible  means  of  effecting 
Lis  iiurpose  with  safety  and  success.  They  ad- 
vised him  to  communicate  his  intention  to  Louis, 
and  to  solicit  the  powerful  aid  of  that  monarch. 
Here  occurs  a  very  interesting  question, —  was 
Charles  sincere  or  not?  .  .  .  He  was  the  most 
Bccomi)li,shed  di.ssemblcr  in  liis  dominions;  nor 
will  ii  be  any  injustice  to  his  character  to  sus- 
pect that  his  real  object  was  to  deceive  both  his 
brother  and  the  king  of  France.  .  .  .  Now,  how- 
ever, the  secret  negotiation  proceeded  with 
greater  activity:  and  lord  Arimdell,  accomiiauied 
by  sir  Richard  Bellings,  hastened  to  the  French 
court.  He  solicited  from  Louis  the  present  of  a 
con.sidcrable  sum,  to  enable  the  king  to  suppress 
any  insunectiou  which  might  be  provoked  by 
his  inlendcii  conversion,  and  offered  tlie  co-op- 
eration of  England  in  the  projected  invasion  of 
Holliind.  on  the  condition  of  an  annual  subsidy 
during  the  continuation  of  hostilities."  On  the 
adviee  of  Louis.  Charles  iiostponcd,  for  the  time 
being.  Ins  intention  to  enter  publicly  the  Romish 
church  and  thus  i)rovoke  a  national  revolt ;  but 


his  proposals  were  otherwise  accepted,  and  a 
secret  treaty  was  concluded  at  Dover,  in  May, 
1670,  through  the  agency  of  Charles'  sister,  Hen- 
rietta, the  duchess  of  Orleans,  who  came  over 
for  that  purpose.  "  Of  this  treaty,  .  .  .  though 
much  was  afterwards  said,  little  was  certainly 
known.  All  the  jiarties  concerned,  both  the 
sovereigns  and  the  negotiators,  observed  an  im- 
penetrable secrecy.  What  became  of  the  copy 
transmitted  to  France  is  unknown ;  its  counter- 
part was  confided  to  the  custody  of  sir  Thomas 
Clilford,  and  is  still  in  the  keeping  of  his  descen- 
dant, the  lord  Clilford  of  Chudleigh.  The  prin- 
cipal articles  were :  1.  That  the  king  of  England 
should  jiublidy  profess  himself  a  Catholic  at  such 
time  as  should  aj)iiear  to  him  most  expedient,  and 
subse(iuently  to  that  profession  should  join  with 
Louis  in  a  war  against  the  Dutch  republic  at  such 
time  as  the  most  Christian  king  should  judge 
proper.  2.  That  to  enable  the  king  of  England 
to  suppress  any  iasurrcctiou  which  might  be  oc- 
casioned by  his  conversion,  the  king  of  France 
should  grant  him  an  aid  of  2,000,000  of  livres, 
by  two  payments,  one  at  the  expiration  of  three 
months,  the  other  of  six  months,  after  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  treaty,  and  should  also  assist  him 
with  an  armed  force  of  0,000  men,  if  .  .  .  neces- 
sary. ...  4.  That  if,  eventually,  any  new  rights 
on  the  Spanish  monarchy  shoiild  accrue  to  the 
king  of  France,  the  king  of  England  should  aid 
Liir.  with  all  his  power  in  the  acquisition  of  those 
rights.  5.  That  both  princes  should  make  war 
on  the  united  provinces,  and  that  neither  should 
conclude  peace  or  truce  with  them  without  the 
advice  and  consent  of  his  aWy. "  — J.  Lingard,  Hist, 
of  Eng.,  V.  11,  ch.  6. 

Also  IN:  H.  Hallaiu,  Conf't.  Hist,  of  Eng.,  ch. 
11. — O.  Airy,  lite  Eng.  RiMoration  and  Louis 
XIV.,  ch.  10.— G.  Burnet,  Hist,  of  My  Own  Time, 
hk.  2  (c.  1). 

A.  D.  1671,— The  Cabal.— "  It  was  remarked 
that  the  committee  of  council,  established  for 
foreign  affairs,  was  entirely  changed;  and  that 
Prince  Rupert,  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  Secretary 
Trevor,  and  Lord-keeper  Bridgemau,  men  in 
whose  honour  the  nation  had  great  contidence, 
were  never  ciijled  to  any  deliberations.  The 
whole  secret  was  intrusted  to  live  persons,  Clif- 
ford, Ashley  [afterwards  Earl  of  Shaftesbury], 
Buckingham,  Arlington,  and  Lauderdale.  These 
men  were  known  by  the  appellation  of  the  Cabal, 
a  word  which  the  initial  letters  of  their  names 
hap])ened  to  compose.  Never  was  there  a  more 
dangerous  ministry  in  England,  nor  one  more 
noted  for  pernicious  counsels." — D.  Hume,  Hist, 
of  Eng.,  ch.  05  (0.  C). — See,  also,  Cabinet,  Tue 
Enoi.tsu. 

A.  D.  1672-1673.— The  Declaration  of  In- 
dulgence and  the  Test  Act. — "  It  would  have 
been  impos.sible  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the 
party  in  the  Royal  Council  which  represented 
the  old  Presbyterians,  of  Ashley  or  I  iderdale 
or  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  to  the  Treaty  of 
Dover.  But  it  was  possible  to  trick  them  into 
approval  of  a  war  with  Holland  by  jilaying  on 
their  desire  for  a  toleration  of  the  Nonconform- 
ists. The  announcr'.ient  of  the  Iving's  Catholi- 
cism was  therefore  deferred.  .  .  .  His  ministers 
outwitted,  it  only  remaiued  for  Charles  to  out- 
wit his  Parliament.  A  large  subsidy  was  de- 
manded for  the  fleet,  under' the  pretext  of  up- 
holding the  Triple  Alliance,  and  the  subsidy  was 
no  sooner  granted  than  the  two  Houses  were 
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adjourned.  Fresh  supplies  were  obtained  by  clos- 
ing the  Exchequer,  and  siispeiiding  —  under 
Clifford's  advice  —  the  payment  of  either  prin- 
cipal or  interest  on  loans  advanced  to  the  public 
treasury.  The  measure  spread  bankruptcy  among 
half  the  goldsmiths  of  London;  but  it  was  fol- 
lowed in  1073  by  one  yet  more  startling  —  the 
T)eclaration  of  Indulgence.  By  virtue  of  his 
ecclesiastical  powers,  thtf  King  ordered  'that  all 
manner  of  penal  laws  on  matters  ecclesiastical 
against  whatever  sort  of  Nonconformists  or  rec- 
usants should  bo  from  that  day  suspended,' and 
gave  liberty  of  public  worship  to  all  dissidents 
save  Catholics,  who  were  allowed  to  practice 
their  religion  only  in  private  houses.  .  .  .  The 
Declaration  of  Indulgence  was  at  once  followed 
by  a  declaration  of  war  against  the  Dutch  on  the 
part  of  both  England  and  France.  ...  It  was 
necessary  in  1C73  to  appeal  to  the  Commons  [for 
war  supplies],  but  the  Commons  met  in  a  mood 
of  angry  distrust.  .  .  .  There  was  a  general  sus- 
picion that  a  plot  was  on  foot  for  the  establish- 
ment of  Catholicism  and  despotism,  and  that  the 
war  and  the  Indulgence  v/ere  parts  of  the  plot. 
The  change  of  temper  in  the  Commons  was 
marked  by  the  appearance  of  what  was  from  that 
time  called  the  Country  party,  with  Lords  Russell 
and  Cavendish  and  Sir  William  Coventry  at  its 
head  —  a  party  which  sympathized  with  the  Non- 
conformists, but  looked  on  it  as  its  tir-^t  duty  to 
guard  against  the  designs  of  the  Court.  As  to 
the  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  however,  all 
parties  in  the  House  were  at  one.  The  Commons 
resolved  '  that  penal  statutes  in  matters  ecclesi- 
astical cannot  be  suspended  but  by  consent  of 
Parliament,' and  refused  supplies  till  the  Declara- 
tion was  recalled.  The  King  yielded;  but  the 
Declaration  was  no  sooner  recalled  than  a  Test 
Act  was  passed  through  both  Houses  without 
opposition,  which  required  from  every  one  in  the 
civil  and  military  employment  of  the  State  the 
oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  a  declaration 
against  transubstantiation,  and  a  reception  of  the 
sacrament  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church 
of  England.  Clifford  at  once  counseled  resis- 
tance, and  Buckingham  talked  llightily  about 
bringing  the  army  to  London,  but  Arlington  saw 
that  all  hope  of  carrying  the  '  great  plan '  through 
was  at  an  end,  and  pressed  Charles  to  yield.  .  .  . 
Charles  sullenly  gave  way.  No  measure  has 
ever  brought  about  more  startling  results.  The 
Duke  of  York  owned  himself  a  Catholic,  and  re- 
signed his  office  as  Lord  High  Admiral.  .  .  . 
Clifford,  too,  .  .  .  owned  to  being  a  Catholic, 
and  .  .  .  laid  down  his  staff  of  office.  Their 
resignation  was  followed  by  that  of  hundreds  of 
others  in  the  army  and  the  civil  service  of  the 
Crown.  .  .  .  The  resignations  were  held  to  have 
proved  the  existence  of  the  dangers  which  the 
Test  Act  had  been  passed  to  meet.  From  this 
moment  all  trust  in  Charles  was  at  an  end." — J. 
K.  Green,  Short  Ilist.  of  Eng.,  ch.  9,  sect.  3.— "It 
is  very  true  that  the  [Test  Act]  pointed  only  at 
Catholics,  that  it  really  proposed  an  anti-Popish 
test,  yet  the  construction  of  it,  although  it  did 
not  exclude  from  olHce  such  Dissenters  as  coulcl 
occasionally  conform,  did  effectually  exclude  all 
who  scrupled  to  do  so.  Aimed  at  the  Romanists, 
it  struck  the  Presbyterians.  It  is  clear  that,  had 
the  Nonconformists  and  the  Catholics  joined 
their  forces  with  those  of  the  Court,  in  opposing 
the  measure,  they  might  have  defeated  it;  l)ut 
the  first  of  these  classes  for  the  present  submitted 


to  the  inconvenience,  from  the  horror  which  they 
entertained  of  Popery,  hoping,  at  the  same  time, 
that  some  relief  would  be  afforded  for  this  per- 
sonal sacrifice  in  the  cause  of  a  common  Protes- 
tantism. Thus  the  passing  of  an  Act,  which, 
xmtil  a  late  period,  inflicted  a  social  wrong  upon 
two  large  sections  of  the  community,  is  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  course  pursued  by  the  very  parties 
whose  successors  became  the  sufferers.  " — J. 
Stoughton,  IIii(t.  of  liehfjioii  in  En;/.,  v.  3,  ch.  11. 

Also  ik:  D.  Neal,  Hint,  of  the  Puritans,  v.  4, 
ch.  8,  and  v.  5,  ch.  1. — J.  Collier,  Ecclesiastical 
Hist,  of  Gt.  Britain,  j)t.  3,  hk.  9  (i\  8). 

A.  b.  1672-1674.— Ailiance  with  Louis  XIV. 
of  France  in  war  with  Holland.  See  Netuku- 
iiAND8(noLi,ANn):  A.  I).  1072-1(574. 

A,  D.  1673. — Loss  of  New  York,  retaken  by 
the  Dutch,     See  Ni:w  Yokk:  A.  D.  107.'J. 

A.  D.  1674.— Peace  with  the  Dutch.— Treaty 
of  Westminster. — Recovery  of  New  York. 
See  Xkthkhlands  (Holland):  A.  I).  1074. 

A.  D.  1675-1688. — Concessions  to  France  in 
Newfoundland.  See  Newfounuland:  A.  D. 
1000-1088. 

A.  D.  1678-1679.— The  Popish  Plot.— "There 
was  an  uneasy  fueling  in  the  nation  that  it  was 
being  betrayed,  and  just  then  [August,  1078]  a 
strange  story  caused  a  panic  througliout  all  Eng- 
land. A  preacher  of  low  character,  named  Titus 
Gates,  who  had  gone  over  to  the  Jesuits,  declared 
that  he  knew  of  a  plot  among  the  Catholics  to 
kill  the  king  and  set  up  a  Catholic  Government. 
He  brought  his  tale  to  a  magistrate,  named  Sir 
Edmund  Bury  Godfrey,  and  shortly  afterwards 
[Oct.  17]  Godfrey  was  found  murdered  in  a  ditch 
near  St.  Pancras  Church.  The  people  thought 
that  the  Catholics  had  murdered  him  to  hush  up 
the  'Popish  plot,'  and  when  Parliament  met  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  examine  into  the 
matter.  Some  papers  belonging  to  a  Jesuit 
named  Coleman  alarmed  tliem,  and  so  great  was 
the  panic  that  an  Act  was  passed  shutting  out  all 
Catholics,  except  the  Duke  of  York,  from  Parlia- 
ment. After  tins  no  Catholic  sat  in  either  House 
for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years.  But  worse  fol- 
lowed. Gates  became  popular,  and  finding  tale- 
bearing successful,  he  and  other  infonners  went 
on  to  swear  away  the  lives  of  a  great  number  of 
innocent  Catholics.  The  most  noted  of  these  was 
Lord  Stafford,  an  upright  and  honest  peer,  who 
was  executed  in  1681,  declaring  his  innocence. 
Charles  laughed  among  his  friends  at  the  whole 
matter,  but  let  it  go  on,  and  Shaftesbury,  who>^ 
wished  to  turn  out  Lord  Danby,  did  all  he  could 
to  fan  the  flame." — A.  B.  Buckley,  Hist,  of  Eng. 
for  Beginners,  ch.  19. — "The  capital  and  tho 
whole  nation  went  mad  with  hatred  and  fear. 
The  penal  laws,  which  had  begun  to  lose  some- 
thing of  their  edge,  were  sharpened  anew. 
Everywhere  justices  were  busied  in  searciiing 
houses  and  seizing  papers.  All  the  gaols  were 
filled  with  Papists.  London  had  the  aspect  of  a 
city  in  a  state  of  siege.  The  trainbands  were 
irnder  arms  all  night.  Preparations  were  made 
for  barricading  the  great  thoroughfares.  Patroles 
marched  up  and  down  the  streets.  Cannon  were 
planted  round  Whitehall.  No  citizen  thought 
himself  safe  unless  he  carried  under  his  coat  a 
small  tlail  loaded  with  lead  to  brain  the  Popish 
assassins." — Lord  Macaulay,  Hist,  of  Eng.,  eh.  3 
(i>.  1). — "It  being  expected  that  printed  Bibles 
would  soon  become  rare,  or  locked  up  in  an  un- 
known tongue,  many  honest  people,  struck  with 
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the  alnrm,  employed  thcmwlvjs  in  coijyinfj  the 
BibU;  into  Bhort-hiiml  thiit  t)iiy  iiii>,'ht  not  be  des- 
titute of  its  consohitions  hi  the  hour  of  ciiluniity. 
...  It  WI18  iihout  the  year  Uu'J  tliat  the  funious 
Kiiifr's  Head  Chib  was  fonncd,  so  named  from 
its  being  held  ttt  the  Kind's  Head  Tavern  in  Fleet 
Street.  .  .  .  They  were  terrorists  and  spread 
alarm  with  great  effect.  It  was  at  this  club  that 
silk  armour,  pistol  pr(H)f,  was  reconuuended  as  a 
security  ajrainst  as.sassination  at  the  hands  of  the 
Papists;  and  the  jiartieular  kindof  life-preserver 
of  that  (lav,  called  a  Protestant  flail,  was  intro- 
duced."—6.  Itobcrts,  Life  of  Monmouth,  ch.  5 
(„.  1).— "And  now  comgienced,  before  the  courts 
of  justice  and  the  upper  house,  a  sombre  prose- 
cution of  the  catholic  lords  Arundel,  Petre,  Staf- 
ford, Powis,  Bellasis,  the  Jesuits  Coleman,  Ire- 
land, Grieve,  Pickering,  and,  in  succession,  all 
who  were  implicated  by  the  indefatigable  de- 
niinciations  of  Titus  Gates  and  Bedk)e.  Un- 
happily, these  courts  of  justice,  desiring,  in 
common  with  the  whole  nation,  to  condemn 
rather  than  to  examine,  wanted  neither  elements 
which  might,  if  strictly  acted  upon,  establish 
legal  proof  of  conspiracy  against  some  of  the 
accused,  nor  terrible  laws  to  destroy  them  when 
found  guilty.  And  it  was  here  that  a  spectacle, 
at  flrst  imposing,  became  horrible.  No  friendly 
voice  arose  to  save  those  men  who  were  guilty 
only  of  impracticable  wishes,  of  extravagant 
conceptions.  The  king,  the  duke  of  York,  the 
French  ambassador,  thoroughly  acquainted  as 
they  were  with  the  real  nature  of  these  imputed 
crimes,  remained  silent;  they  were  thoroughly 
cowed." — A.  Carrel,  Hist,  of  the  Counter-lletolu- 
tioninEng.,pt.l,eh.4. — "Although,  .  .  upon 
a  review  of  this  truly  shocking  transaction,  we 
may  be  fairly  justified  ...  in  imputing  to  the 
greater  part  of  those  concerned  in  it,  rather  an 
extraoniinary  degree  of  blind  credulity  tiian  the 
deliberate  wickedness  of  plannnig  and  assisting 
in  the  perpetration  of  legal  murders;  yet  the  pro- 
ceedings on  the  popish  plot  must  always  1)e  con- 
sidered as  an  indelible  disgrace  upon  the  English 
nation,  in  which  kinj,  parliament,  judges,  juries, 
witnesses,  prosecutors,  have  all  their  respective, 
though  certainly  not  equal,  shares." — C.  J.  Fox, 
Hint,  of  the  E<irly  PttrtofHie  Reign  of  James  II., 
introd.  ch. — "In  this  dreadful  scene  of  wicked- 
ness, it  is  diPicult  not  to  assign  the  pre-eminence 
of  guilt  to  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  earl  of 
Shaftesbury.  If  he  did  not  flrst  contrive,  he 
certainly  availed  hir  .self  of  the  revelations  of 
Gates,  to  work  up  the  nation  to  the  fury  which 
produced  the  subsequent  horrors.  ...  In  ex- 
tenuation of  the  delusion  of  the  populace,  some- 
thing may  be  offered.  The  defamation  of  half  a 
century  had  made  the  catholics  the  objects  of 
protestant  otlium  and  distrust:  and  these  had 
been  increased  by  the  accusation,  artfully  and 
assiduously  fomented,  of  their  having  been  the 
auth.)rs  of  the  fire  of  the  city  of  London.  The 
publication,  too,  of  Coleman's  letters,  certainly 
announced  a  considerable  activity  in  the  catholics 
to  promote  the  catholic  religion ;  and  contained 
exjiressions,  easily  distorted  to  the  sense,  in  which 
the  favourers  of  the  belief  of  the  pi  4  wished 
them  to  be  understood.  Danby's  correspondence, 
likewise,  which  had  long  been  genenilly  known, 
and  was  about  this  time  made  public,  had  dis- 
covered that  Charles  was  in  the  pay  of  France. 
These,  with  sevenil  other  circumstances,  had  in- 
flamed the  imaginations  of  the  public  to  the  very 


highest  pitch.  A  dreadful  something  (and  not 
the  less  dreadful  because  its  precise  nature  was 
altogether  imknown),  was  generally  apprehended. 
.  .  .  For  their  supposed  part  in  the  jilot,  ten  lay- 
men and  seven  priests,  one  of  whom  was  seventy, 
another  eighty,  years  of  age,  were  executed. 
Seventeen  others  were  condemned,  but  not  exe- 
cuted. Some  died  in  prison,  and  some  were  par- 
doned. On  the  whole  body  of  catholics  the  laws 
were  executed  with  horrible  severity. " — C.  Butler, 
Hist.  Memoirs  of  the  Eng.  Catholics,  ch.  82,  sect. 
3  (v.  2). 

Also  in:  Lord  Campbell,    Lives  of  the   Lord 
Chancellors,  ch.  89  (o.  3). 

A.  D.  1679  (May).— The  Habeas  Corpus  Act. 
— "Arbitrary  imprisonment  is  a  gricance  which, 
in  some  degree,  has  T)lace  in  almost  every  gov- 
ernment, exoept  in  that  of  Great  Britain ;  and  our 
absolute  security  from  it  we  owe  chiefly  to  the 
present  Parliament;  a  merit  which  makes  some 
atonement  for  the  faction  and  violence  into  which 
their  prejudices  had,  in  other  particulars,  be- 
trayed them.  The  great  charter  liad  laid  the 
foundation  of  this  valuable  part  of  liberty ;  the 
petition  of  right  had  renewed  and  extended  it; 
but  some  provisions  were  still  wanting  to  render 
it  complete,  and  prevent  all  evasion  or  delay  from 
ministers  and  ju<lges.  The  act  of  habeas  corpus, 
which  passed  this  session,  served  these  purposes. 
By  this  act  it  was  prohibited  to  send  any  one  to 
a  prison  beyond  sea.  No  judge,  under  severe 
penalties,  must  refuse  to  any  prisoner  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus,  by  which  the  gaoler  was  directed 
to  produce  in  court  the  body  of  the  prisoner 
(whence  the  writ  has  its  name),  and  to  certify 
the  cause  of  his  detainer  and  imprisonment.  If 
the  gaol  lie  within  twenty  miles  of  the  judge, 
the  writ  must  be  obeyed  in  three  days ;  and  so 
proportionably  for  greater  distances ;  every  pris- 
oner niust  be  indicted  the  flrst  term  after  his 
commitment,  and  brought  to  trial  in  the  subse- 
quent term.  And  no  man,  after  being  enlarged 
by  order  of  court,  can  be  recommitted  for  the 
same  offence." — D.  Hume,  Hist,  of  Eng.,  ch.  67 
(».  6). — "The  older  remedies  serving  as  a  safe- 
guard against  unlawful  imprisonment,  were  — 
1.  The  writ  of  JIainprise,  ensuring  the  delivery 
of  the  accused  to  a  friend  of  the  same,  who  gave 
security  to  answer  for  his  appearance  bejprfc  the 
court  when  required,  and  in  token  of  such  under- 
taking he  held  him  by  the  hand  ('le  prit  par  le 
main ').  2.  The  writ  '  De  odio  et  atia, '  i.  e. ,  of 
hatred  and  malice,  which,  though  not  abolished, 
has  long  since  been  antiquated.  ...  It  directed 
the  sheriff  to  make  inquisition  in  the  county 
court  whether  the  imi)risonment  proceeded  from 
malice  or  not.  ...  3.  The  writ  'Do  homine 
replegiando,'orreplevying  aman,  that  is,  deliver- 
ing him  out  on  security  to  answer  what  may  be 
objected  against  him.  A  writ  is,  originally,  a 
royal  writing,  either  an  open  patent  addressed  to 
all  to  whom  it  may  come,  and  issued  luider  the 
great  seal;  or,  'littera;  clausa-,'  a  sealed  letter  ad- 
dressed to  a  particular  person ;  such  writs  were 
prepared  in  the  royal  courts  or  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  The  most  usual  instrument  of  pro- 
tection, however,  against  arbitrary  imprison- 
ment is  the  writ  of  'Habeas  corpus,'  so  called 
from  its  beginning  with  the  words,  '  Habeas  cor- 
pus ad  subjiciendum,'  which,  on  account  of  its 
universal  applicaticm  and  the  security  it  affords, 
has,  insensibly,  taken  precedence  of  all  others. 
This  is  an  old  writ  of  the  common  law,  and  must 
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be  pruj'cd  for  iu  any  of  the  Superior  court.s  of 
common  law.  .  .  .  But  this  writ  .  .  .  proved 
but  ft  feeble,  or  rather  wh"\iy  inelTectunl  protec- 
tion ftgain.st  the  arhitmry  power  of  tlie  sovereign. 
The  right  of  an  Englisli  subject  to  a  writ  of 
hal)eas  corpus,  and  to  a  release  from  imprison- 
ment unless  suflieient  cause  be  shown  for  his  de- 
tention, was  fully  canvassed  in  the  llrst  years  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  L  .  .  .  The  parliament  en- 
deavoured to  prevent  such  arbitrary  imprison- 
ment by  passing  the  '  Petition  of  Right,'  which 
cnactecl  that  no  freeman,  in  any  such  manner 
.  .  .  should  be  imprisoned  or  detained.  Even 
this  act  was  found  unavailing  against  the  malevo- 
lent interpretations  put  by  the  judges;  hence  the 
10  Charles  L,  c.  10,  was  passed,  which  enacts, 
that  when  any  person  is  restrained  of  his  liberty 
by  the  king  in  person,  or  by  the  Privy  Council, 
or  any  member  thereof,  he  shall,  on  demand  of 
his  counsel,  have  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and, 
three  days  after  the  writ,  shall  be  brought  before 
the  court  to  determine  whether  there  is  ground 
for  further  imprisonment,  for  bail,  or  for  his  re- 
lease. Notwithstanding  these  provisions,  the 
immunity  of  English  subjects  from  arbitrary  de- 
tention was  not  ultimately  established  in  full 
practical  efficiency  until  the  passing  of  the  statute 
of  Charles  IL,  commonly  called  the  '  Habeas 
Corpus  Act.'"— E.  Fiscbel,  TJie  Englkh  Comtitu- 
Hon,  bk.  1,  ch.  9. 

Also  in  :  Sir  W.  Blackstone,  CominentaricH  on 
the  Lmcs  of  Eng.,  bk.  3,  ch.  8. — II.  J.  Stephen, 
Commentaries,  bk.  5,  ch.  12,  sect.  5  (v.  4). 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Act  of  1679: 

Whereas  great  Delays  have  been  used  by  Sher- 
iffs. Gaolers  and  other  Officers,  to  whose  Custody 
any  of  the  King's  Subjects  have  been  committed, 
for  criminal  or  supposed  criminal  Matters,  in  mak- 
ing Returns  of  Writs  of  Habeas  Corpus  to  them 
directed,  by  standing  out  an  Alias  antl  Pluries 
Habeas  Corpus,  and  sometimes  more,  and  by  other 
Shifts,  to  avoid  their  yielding  Obedience  to  such 
Writs,  contrary  to  their  Duty,  and  the  known 
Laws  of  the  Land,  whereby  many  of  the  King's 
Subjects  have  been,  and  hereafter  may  be  long 
detained  in  Prison,  in  such  cases  where  by  Law 
they  are  bailable,  to  their  great  Charges  and 
Vexation. 

II.  For  the  Prevention  whereof,  and  the  more 
speedy  Relief  of  all  Persons  imprisoned  for  any 
such  Criminal,  or  supposed  Criminal  Matters: 
(2.)  Be  it  Enacted  by  the  King's  most  Excellent 
Majesty,  by  and  with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of 
the  Lords  Spiritiuil  and  Temporal  and  Commons 
in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the 
Authority  thereof,  that  whensoever  any  Person 
or  Persons  shall  bring  any  Habeas  (Jorpus  di- 
rected unto  any  SherilT,  or  Sheriffs,  Gaoler,  3Iinis- 
ter,  or  other  Person  whatsoever,  for  any  Person 
in  his  or  their  Custody,  and  the  said  Writ  shall 
be  served  upon  the  said  Officer,  or  left  at  the 
Gaol  or  Prison,  with  any  of  the  under  Officers, 
under  Keepers,  or  Deputy  of  the  said  Officers  or 
Keepers,  that  the  said  Officer  or  Officers,  his  or 
their  Under  Officers,  Under  Keepers  or  Deputies, 
shall  within  three  Days  after  the  Service  thereof, 
as  aforesaid  (unless  the  Commitment  aforesaid 
were  for  Treason  or  Felony,  plainly  and  specially 
expressed  in  the  AVarrant  of  Commitment),  upon 
Payment  or  Tender  of  the  Charges  of  bringing 
the  said  Prisoner,  to  be  a.scertained  by  the  Judge 
or  Court  that  awarded  the  same,  and  endorsed 


upon  the  said  Writ,  not  exceeding  Twelve-pence 
per  Mile,  and  upon  Security  given  by  his  own 
llond,  to  pay  the  Charges  of  carrying  back  the 
Prisoner,  if  he  shall  be  remanded  by  the  Court 
or  Judge,  to  which  he  shall  bo  brought,  accord- 
ing to  the  true  Intent  of  this  present  Act,  and 
tliat  he  will  not  make  any  Escajie  by  the  way. 
make  Return  of  such  Writ.  (3.)  And  bring  or 
cause  to  be  brought  the  Body  of  the  Party  so 
committed  or  restrained,  unto  or  before  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  or  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  of 
P^ngland  for  the  time  being,  or  the  Judges  or 
Barons  of  the  said  Court  from  whence  the  said 
Writ  shall  Lssue,  or  unto  and  before  such  other 
Person  or  Persons  before  whom  the  said  Writ  is 
made  returnable,  according  to  the  Command 
thereof.  (4.)  And  shall  then  likewise  certitie  the 
true  causes  of  his  Detainer,  or  Imprisonment,  un- 
less the  commitment  of  the  said  party  be  in  any 
place  beyond  the  Distance  of  twenty  Allies  from 
the  Place  or  Places  where  such  Court  or  Person 
is,  or  shall  be  residing ;  and  if  beyond  the  Distance 
of  twenty  Miles,  and  not  above  One  Hundred 
Mil'  s,  then  within  the  Space  of  Ten  Days,  and 
if  bcj'ond  the  Distance  of  One  Hundred  I\Iiles, 
then  within  the  space  of  Twenty  Days,  after  such 
Delivery  aforesaid,  and  not  longer. 

III.  And  to  the  Intent  that  no  Sheriff,  Gaoler 
or  other  Officer  may  pretend  Ignorance  of  the 
Import  of  any  such  Writ,  (2.)  Be  it  enacted  by 
the  Authority  aforesaid,  That  all  such  Writs 
shall  be  marked  in  this  manner.  Per  Statutum 
Tricesimo  Primo  Caroli  Secundi  Regis,  and  shall 
be  signed  by  the  Person  that  awards  the  same. 
(3.)  And  if  any  Person  or  Persons  shall  be  or 
stand  committed  or  detained,  as  aforesaid,  for 
any  Crime,  unless  for  Felony  or  Treason,  plainly 
expressed  in  the  Warrant  of  Commitment,  in  the 
Vacation-time,  and  out  of  Term,  it  shall  and  may 
be  lawful  to  and  for  the  Person  or  Persons  so 
committed  or  detained  (other  than  Persons  con- 
vict, or  in  Execution  by  legal  Process)  or  any  one 
on  his  or  their  Behalf,  to  appeal,  or  complain  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  or  Lord  Keeper,  or  any  one 
of  His  Majesty's  Justices,  either  of  the  one  Bench, 
or  of  the  other,  or  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer 
of  the  Degree  of  the  Coif.  (4.)  And  the  said 
Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Keeper,  Justices,  or 
Barons,  or  any  of  them,  upon  View  of  the  Copy 
or  Copies  of  the  Warrant  or  Warrants  of  Com- 
mitment and  Detainer,  or  otherwise  upon  Oath 
made,  that  such  Copy  or  Copies  were  denied  to 
be  given  by  such  Person  or  Persons  in  whose 
custody  the  Prisoner  or  Prisoners  is  or  are  de- 
tained, are  hereby  authorized  and  required,  upon 
Request  made  in  Writing  by  such  Person  or 
Persons,  or  any  on  his,  her,  or  their  Behalf,  at- 
tested and  subscribed  by  two  Witnesses,  who  were 
present  at  the  Delivery  of  the  same,  to  award  and 
grant  an  Habeas  Corpus  under  the  Seal  of  such 
Court,  whereof  he  shall  then  be  one  of  the  Judges, 
(5.)  to  be  directed  to  the  Officer  or  Officers  in 
whose  Custody  the  Party  so  committed  or  detained 
shall  be,  returnable  immediate  before  the  sjiid 
liOrd  Chancellor,  or  Lord  Keeper,  or  such  Justice, 
Baron,  or  any  other  Justice  or  Baron,  of  the 
Degree  of  the  Coif,  of  any  of  the  said  Courts. 
(6.)  And  upon  Service  thereof  as  aforesaid,  the 
Officer  or  Officers,  his  or  their  under  (_)tlicer  or 
under  Officers,  under  Keeper  or  under  Keepers, 
or  their  Deputy,  in  whose  Custody  the  Party  is 
so  committed  or  detained,  shall  within  the  times 
respectively  before  limited,  bring  such  Prisoner 
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or  PrJwnors  hoforo  the  said  Lord  Chancellor  or 
Lord  KccptT,  or  sticli  Jiistircs,  Hiirons,  or  ono  of 
Ihciii,  ticfon;  wIkpih  the  said  Writ  is  iimdc  rctiirn- 
nl)li-.  ami  in  cuhc  of  liis  Alisciicc.  licfun!  any  of 
Ihcni,  will!  tlic  IJcltirnof  siirli  Writ,  and  tliotrue 
Causes  of  tlie  Coninn'tnunt  and  Dttaini-r.  (7.) 
Anil  tlirrcuiMin  within  two  Days  after  the  Party 
sliall  lie  liroiiLdit  before  tliein  tlie  said  Lord  ( 'lian- 
celliir,  or  Lonl  Keeper,  or  siieli  Jiistieo  or  IJaron, 
before  wlioni  tlie  Prisoner  sludl  l)e  brmiirlit  iis 
aforesaid,  sliall  diseliar<re  tlie  said  I'risoner  from 
Lis  lnipris<intnent,  taldni;  his  or  llieir  Heeojjni- 
zanee,  with  oik;  or  more  Surety  or  ,Stireties,  in  any 
Hum,  arcordini:  to  their  Discretions,  having  re^'ard 
to  th(!  Quality  of  the  Prisoner,  and  Nature  of  the 
OtTenco,  for  liisor  their  Api)earaiu(;  in  the  Court  of 
Kind's  ilcnch  the  Term  followinjr.  or  at  the  next, 
Assizes,  Sessions,  orireneral  Gaol-Delivery,  of  and 
for  sueh  County,  City  or  Place,  where  the  Com- 
mitment was,  or  where  the  OfTencn  Avas  com- 
mitted, or  in  sueh  other  Court  where  the  said 
Olfeneo  is  jiroperly  co{,'nizal)le,  as  the  Case  shall 
require,  and  then  shall  certify  the  said  Writ  with 
the  Ueturii  thereof,  and  the  said  Heeognizancc  or 
Heeotrnizanees  into  tlie  .said  Court,  where  .such 
Appearance  is  to  be  made.  (8.)  Unless  it  shall 
ajipear  unto  the  said  Lord  Chancellor,  or  Lord 
Keei)er,  or.Iusticc,  or  Justices,  or  Haron  or  Barons, 
that  till'  Party  so  committed  is  detained  tipon  a 
legal  Process.  Order,  or  W'arrant  out  of  .some 
Court  that  hath  Jurisdiction  of  Criminal  Matters, 
or  by  some  Warrant  signed  and  sealed  witli  the 
Hand  and  Seal  of  any  of  the  said  Jiisticcs  or 
Barons,  or  some  Ju.stice  or  Justices  of  the  Peace, 
for  such  blatters  or  Offences,  for  the  which  by 
the  I.,aw,  the  Prisoner  is  not  bailable. 

IV.  Provided  always,  and  be  it  enacted.  That 
if  any  Person  shall  have  wilfully  neglected  by 
the  Space  of  two  whole  Terms  after  his  Impri.son- 
ment  to  pnay  a  Habeas  (Niri)us  for  his  Enlarge- 
ment, such  Person  so  wilfully  neglecting,  shall 
not  have  any  Habeas  Corpus  to  be  granted  in 
Vacation-time  in  Pursuance  of  this  Act. 

V.  And  be  it  further  enacted  by  the  Authority 
aforesaid,  That  if  any  Ottlccr  or  Ollicers,  his  or 
their  luider  Oflicer,  or  under  Ollicers,  under 
Keeper  or  under  Keepers,  or  Deputy,  shall  neglect 
or  refuse  to  make  the  Returns  aforesaid,  or  to  bring 
the  B<xly  or  Bodies  of  the  Prisoner  or  Prisoners,  ac- 
cording to  the  Command  of  the  said  Writ,  within 
the  respective  times  aforesaid,  or  upon  Demand 
made  by  the  Prisoner,  or  Person  in  his  Behalf, 
shall  reiuse  to  deliver,  or  within  the  Space  of  six 
Hours  after  Demand  sh.all  not  deliver,  to  the  Per- 
son so  demanding,  a  true  Copy  of  the  Warrant 
or  Warrants  of  Commitment  and  Detainer  of  such 
Prisoner,  which  he  and  they  are  hereby  required 
to  deliver  accordingly;  all  and  every  the  Head 
Gaolers  and  Keepers  of  such  Prisons,  and  such 
other  Person,  in  whose  Custody  the  Prisoner  shall 
be  detained,  shall  for  the  first  Offence,  forfeit  to 
the  Prisoner,  or  Party  grieved,  the  Sum  of  One 
Hundred  Pounds.  (',•.)  And  for  the  second  Of- 
fence, the  Sum  of  Two  Hundred  Pounds,  and 
shall  and  is  hereby  made  incapable  to  hold  or 
execute  his  said  Ollicc.  (3.)  The  said  Penalties 
to  be  recovered  by  the  Prisoner  or  Party  grieved, 
his  Executors  or  Administrators,  against  such 
Offender,  his  Executors  or  Administrators,  by  any 
Action  of  Debt.  Suit,  Rill.  Plaint  or  Information, 
in  any  of  the  King's  Courts  at  Westminster, 
wherein  no  Essoin,  Protection,  Priviledge,  Injunc- 
tion, Wager  of  Law,  or  stay  of  Prosecution,  by 


Non  vidt  ulteriua  prosernil,  or  otherwise,  shall  be 
admitted  or  allowed,  or  any  more  than  one  Impar- 
lance. (4.)  And  any  Recovery  or  Judgment  at 
the  Suit  of  any  Party  grieved,  shall  be  a  sutllcient 
Conviction  for  the  first  Offence;  and  an}'  after 
Recovery  or  Judgment  at  the  Siut  of  a  Party 
grieved,  for  any  Offence  after  the  first  Judgment, 
shall  be  a  sullicient  Conviction  to  bring  the  Ofii- 
cers  or  Person  within  the  said  Penalty  for  the 
Second  Offence. 

VI.  And  for  the  Prevention  of  unjust  Vexation, 
by  reiieratcd  Commitments  for  the  same  offence; 
(2.)  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Authority  aforesaid, 
That  no  Person  or  Persons,  which  shall  be  de- 
livered or  set  at  large  uj)on  any  Habeas  Corjius, 
shall  at  any  time  hereafter  be  again  imprisoned 
or  committed  for  the  .same  Offence,  by  any  Per- 
son or  Persons  whatsoever,  other  than  by  tho 
legal  Order  and  Proccs.s  of  such  Court  wherein 
he  or  they  shall  he  bound  by  Recognizance  to  ap- 
pear, or  other  Court  having  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Cause.  (3.)  And  if  any  other  Person  or  Persona 
shall  knowingly,  contrary  to  this  Act.  recommit 
or  imjirison,  or  knowingly  procure  or  cause  to  bo 
recommitted  or  imprisoned  for  the  sami!  Offence, 
or  pretended  Offence,  any  Person  or  Persons  de- 
livered or  set  at  large  as  aforesaid,  or  be  know- 
ingly aiding  or  assisting  th'  rein,  then  he  or  they 
shall  forfeit  to  the  Prisonc  or  Party  grieved,  tho 
Sum  of  Five  Hun(hvu  J  nuids;  any  colourable 
Pretence  or  Variation  in  the  Warrant  or  War- 
rants of  Commitment  notwithstanding,  to  be  re- 
covered as  aforesaid. 

VII.  Provided  always,  and  be  it  further  en- 
acted. That  if  any  Person  or  Persons  shall  be 
committed  for  High  Treason  or  Felony,  plainly 
and  specially  exi)ressed  in  the  Warrant  of  Com- 
mitment, upon  his  Prayer  or  Petition  in  open 
Court  the  first  Week  of  the  Term,  or  first  Day 
of  the  Sessions  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  or  general 
Gaol  Delivery,  to  be  brought  to  his  Tryal,  shall 
not  bo  indicted  sometime  in  the  next  Term,  Ses- 
sions of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  or  general  Gaol -De- 
livery after  such  Commitment,  it  shall  and  may 
be  lawful  to  and  for  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  and  Justices  of  Oyer  and  Termi- 
ner, or  general  Gaol-Delivery,  and  they  are 
hereby  recjuired.  upon  Motion  to  them  made  in 
open  Court  the  last  Day  of  the  Term,  Sessions  or 
Gaol-Delivery,  either  by  the  Prisoner,  or  any  ono 
in  his  Behalf,  to  set  at  Liberty  the  Prisoner  upoa 
Bail,  unless  it  appear  to  the  Judges  and  Justices 
upon  Oath  made,  that  the  Witnesses  for  the  King 
could  not  be  produced  the  same  Term.  Sessions, 
or  general  Gaol-Delivery.  (2.)  And  if  any  Per- 
son or  Persons  committed  as  aforesaid,  upon  his 
Prayer  or  Petition  in  open  Court,  the  first  Week 
of  the  Term,  or  first  Day  of  the  Sessions  of  Oyer 
and  Terminer,  and  general  Gaol-Delivery,  to  be 
brought  to  his  Tryal.  shall  not  be  indicted  and 
tryed  the  second  Term.  Sessions  of  Oyer  and 
Terminer,  or  general  Gaol-Delivery,  after  his 
Commitment,  or  upon  his  Tryal  shall  be  ac- 
quitted, he  shall  be  discharged  from  his  Imprison- 
ment. 

VIII.  Provided  always,  that  nothing  in  this 
Act  shall  extend  to  discharge  out  of  Prison,  any 
Person  charged  in  Debt,  or  other  Action,  or 
with  Process  in  any  Civil  Cause,  but  that  after 
he  shall  be  discharged  of  his  Imprisonment  for 
such  his  criminal  Offence,  he  shall  be  kept  in 
Custody,  according  to  the  Law  for  such  other 
Suit. 
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IX.  Provided  nlwnvs,  nnd  be  it  onnctcd  by  tlic 
Autiiority  nforcsiiid.  'I'lmt  if  any  Person  or  Per- 
sons, Subjeets  of  tills  Ueiilin,  shall  bo  eommitted 
to  any  Prison,  or  in  ("iistody  of  any  OtUeer  or 
Ofllcers  whatsoever,  for  any  ("riminal  or  sni)- 
posed  Criminal  .Matter,  that  the  said  Person  shall 
not  l»e  reniove<l  from  the  said  Prison  and  Custody, 
into  the  Custody  of  any  other  Ollicer  or  Olllcers. 
(2.)  Unless  it  be  by  llabens  Corpus,  or  some 
other  legal  Writ;  or  where  the  Prisoner  is  de- 
livered to  the  Constable  or  other  inferiour  Ollker, 
to  carry  sueh  Prisoner  to  some  common  Gaol. 
(iJ.)  Or  where  any  Person  is  sent  l)y  Order  of  any 
Judge  of  Assize,  or  Justice  of  the  Peace,  to  any 
common  Workhouse,  or  IIouso  of  Correction. 
(4.)  Or  when?  the  Prisoner  is  removed  from  one 
I'rison  or  Place  to  another  within  tJic  same 
County,  in  order  to  Iiis  or  her  Tryal  or  Dis- 
charge in  due  Course  of  Law.  (5.)  (Jr  in  case  of 
sudden  Fire,  or  Infection,  or  other  Necessity.  (6.) 
And  if  any  Person  or  Persons  shall  after  such 
Commitment  aforesaid,  make  out  and  sign,  or 
countersign,  any  Warrant  or  Warrants  for  such 
Removal  afon-said,  contrary  to  this  Act,  as  well 
he  that  makes  or  signs,  or  countersigns,  such 
WaiTant  or  AVarrants,  as  the  OlHcer  or  oillcers, 
that  obey  or  execute  the  same,  .shall  suffer  &  in- 
cur the  Pains  6c  Forfeitures  in  this  Act  before- 
mentioned,  Ijoth  for  the  1st  &  2nd  Offence,  re- 
spectively, to  be  recover'd  in  manner  aforesaid, 
by  the  Party  grieved. 

X.  Provided  also,  and  be  it  further  enacted  by 
the  Atithority  aforesaid,  Tliat  it  shall  and  may 
be  lawful  to  and  for  any  Prisoner  6c  Prisoners  as 
aforesaid,  to  move,  and  obtain  his  or  their  Habeas 
Corpus,  as  well  out  of  the  High  Court  of  Chan- 
cerv,  or  Court  of  E.\che(iuer,  as  out  of  the  Courts 
of  king's  Bench,  or  Common  Pleas,  or  either  of 
them.  (2.)  And  if  the  said  Lord  Chancellor  or 
Lord  Keeper,  or  any  Judge  or  Judges,  Baron  or 
Barons  for  the  time  being,  of  the  Degree  of  the 
Coif,  of  any  of  the  Courts  aforesaid,  in  the  Va- 
cation time,  upon  view  of  the  Copy  or  Copies  of 
the  Warrant  or  Warrants  of  Commitment  or  De- 
tainer, or  upon  Oath  made  that  sucli  Copy  or 
Copies  were  denied  as  aforesaid,  shall  deny  any 
Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  by  this  Act  required  to 
be  granted,  being  moved  for  as  aforesaid,  they 
shall  severally  forfeit  to  the  Prisoner  or  Party 
grieved,  the  Sum  of  Five  Hundred  Pounds,  to 
be  recovered  in  manner  aforesaid. 

XL  And  be  it  declared  and  enacted  by  the 
Authority  aforesaid,  That  an  Habeas  Corpus  ac- 
cording to  the  true  Intent  and  meaning  of  this 
Act,  may  be  directed,  and  run  into  any  County 
Palatine,  the  Cinque  Ports,  or  other  priviledged 
Places,  within  the  Kingdom  of  England,  Do- 
minion of  Wales,  or  Town  of  Berwick  upon 
Tweed,  and  the  Isles  of  Jersey  or  Guernsey,  any 
Law  or  Usage  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

XII.  And  for  preventing  illegal  Imprisonments 
in  Prisons  beyond  the  Seas;  (2.)  Be  it  further 
enacted  by  the  Authority  aforesaid.  That  no 
Subject  of  this  Realm  that  now  is,  or  hereafter 
shall  be,  an  Inhabitant  or  Re.siant  of  this  King- 
dom of  England,  Dominion  of  Wales,  or  Town  of 
Berwick  upon  Tweed,  shall  or  may  be  sent  Pris- 
oner into  Scotland,  Ireland,  Jersey,  Guenisey, 
Tangier,  or  into  Parts,  Garrisons,  Islands,  or 
Places  beyond  the  Seas,  which  are,  or  at  any  time 
hereafter  shall  be  within  or  without  the  Domin- 
ions of  his  Majesty,  his  Heirs  or  Successors.  (3.) 
And  that  every  such  Imprisonment  is  hereby 


cniicted  and  adjudged  to  be  illegal.  (4.)  And 
tfiat  if  anv  of  the  said  Subjects  now  is.  or  here- 
after shall  be  no  imprisoned,  every  such  Person 
and  Persons  so  inii)risone(l,  slnill  and  may  for 
every  such  Imprisonment,  niaintiiin  bv  Virtue 
of  this  Act,  an  Action  or  Actions  of  l>Sdse  Im- 
prisonment, in  any  of  his  Majesty's  Coiuts  of 
Record,  against  the  Person  or  Per.sons  by  w  iiom 
he  or  she  shall  be  so  committed,  detained,  im- 
prisoned, sent  Prisoner  or  transported,  cnntnirv 
to  the  true  meaning  of  this  Act,  and  against  all 
or  any  Person  or  Persons,  that  shall  frame,  con- 
trive, write,  seal  or  countersign  any  Warrant  or 
Writing  for  such  Conunitmeiit,  Detainer,  Im- 
prisonment or  Transi)ortation,  or  siiall  1"'  uilvi^- 
ing,  aiding  or  assisting  in  the  same,  or  any  of 
them.  (.").)  And  the  Plaintiff  in  every  such  Ac- 
tion, .shall  have  judgment  to  recovei*  his  treble 
Costs,  besides  Damages;  which  Damages  so  to 
bo  given,  siiall  not  be  less  than  Five  Hundred 
Pounds.  {().)  In  whieii  Action,  no  Delay,  Stay, 
or  Stop  of  Proci'ediiig,  by  Rule,  Order  or  Com- 
mand, nor  no  Injunction,  I'roteetion,  or  Privi- 
ledge  whatsoever,  nor  any  more  than  one  Impar- 
lance shall  be  allowed,  excepting  sueh  Rule  of 
the  Court  wherein  the  Acticm  siiall  deix'ud,  made 
in  open  Court,  as  shall  be  tliouglit  in  justice  nec- 
essary, for  special  Cause  to  be  expressed  in  the 
said  Rule.  (7.)  And  the  Person  or  Persons  who 
shall  knowingly  frame,  contrive,  write,  seal  or 
countersign  any  Warrant  for  such  Commitment, 
Detainer,  or  Transportation,  or  shall  so  connnit, 
detain,  imprison,  or  transport  any  Person  or  Per- 
sons contrary  to  this  Act,  or  be  any  ways  advis- 
ing, aiding  or  a.s.sisting  therein,  being  lawfully 
convicted  thereof,  shall  bo  disabled  from  thence- 
forth to  bear  any  Otlice  of  Trust  or  Profit  within 
the  said  Realm  of  England,  Dominion  of  Wales, 
or  Town  of  Berwick  upon  Tweed,  or  any  of  the 
Islands,  Territories  or  Dominions  thereunto  be- 
longing. (8.)  And  shall  incur  and  sustain  the 
Pains,  Penalties,  and  Forfeitures,  limited,  or- 
dained, and  Provided  in  and  by  the  Statute  of 
Provision  and  Prennmirc  made  in  the  Sixteenth 
Year  of  King  Richard  the  Second.  (9.)  And  be 
incapable  of  any  Pardon  from  the  King,  his  Heirs 
or  Successors,  of  the  sjiid  Forfeitures,  Losses,  or 
Disabilities,  or  any  of  them. 

XIII.  Provided  always.  That  nothing  in  this 
Act  shall  extend  to  give  Benefit  to  any  Person 
who  shall  by  Contract  in  Writing,  agree  with 
any  Merchant  or  Owner,  of  any  Plantation,  or 
other  Person  whatsoever,  to  be  transported  to  any 
part  beyond  the  Seas,  and  receive  Earnest  upon 
such  Agreement,  altho'  tliat  afterwards  such 
Person  shall  renounce  such  Contract. 

XIV.  Provided  always,  and  be  it  enacted, 
That  if  any  Person  or  Persons,  lawfully  convicted 
of  any  Felony,  shall  in  open  Court  pray  to  be 
transported  beyond  the  Seas,  and  the  Court  shall 
think  fit  to  leave  him  or  them  in  Prison  for  that 
Purpose,  such  Person  or  Persons  may  be  trans- 
ported into  any  Parts  beyond  the  Seas;  This 
Act,  or  any  thing  therein  contained  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

XV.  Provided  also,  and  be  it  enacted.  That 
nothing  herein  contained,  shall  be  deemed,  con- 
strued, or  taken  to  extend  to  the  Imprisonment 
of  any  Person  before  the  first  Day  of  June,  One 
Thousand  Six  Hundred  Seventy  and  Nine,  or  to 
any  thing  advised,  procured,  or  otherwi.se  done, 
relating  to  such  Imprisonment ;  Any  thing  herein 
contained  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
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XVI.  Proviilc*!  iilso,  Tliut,  if  nnv  Porson  or 
PcrHoiis,  at  any  lime  rcsiaiit  in  tliin  f{i'iilm,  Khali 
have  <<inuiiitt((l  aiiv  ('ai)iliil  OITcncc  in  Scotland 
or  Irclanil,  or  aiiyo?  tin-  Islands,  or  forci^jn  I'lan- 
tjitionsof  the  Kinjr,  IiIh  lI(ir.sorSum'.s.s()rs,  wIutc! 
he  or  sho  ouf,'lit  to  hv  trycd  for  such  OfTcncc, 
«n(h  Person  or  Persons  may  bo  wnt  to  fiuch 
I'Incc,  there  to  reeiive  siicli  iVyal,  in  Hueh  nimi- 
ncr  as  tliewinie  nii^lit  I'uvt'  Ix'fn  used  before  the 
niukinj,'  this  Act ;  Any  thing  herein  contained  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

XVII.  Provided  also,  and  be  it  enacted,  That 
no  Person  or  Persons,  sliail  be  sued,  impleaded, 
molested  or  troubled  for  any  OlTence  against  this 
Act,  unless  tlie  Party  olTendiug  be  sued  or  im- 
pleaded for  the  same  within  two  Years  at  the 
most  after  such  time  wherein  the  Offence  shall 
be  committed,  in  t'luse  tlie  Party  grieved  shall 
not  be  then  in  Prison;  and  if  he  sliall  be  in 
Prison,  then  within  the  space  of  two  Years  after 
the  Decea-se  of  the  Person  imprisoned,  or  his,  or 
her  Delivery  out  of  Prison,  which  shall  first 
ham)en. 

aVIII.  And  to  the  Intent  no  Person  may 
avoid  his  Tryal  at  the  Assizes,  or  general  Gaol 
Delivery,  by  procuring  his  llemoval  before  the 
Assizes  at  s\ich  time  as  he  cannot  be  brought 
back  to  receive  his  Tryal  there;  (3.)  Be  it  en- 
acted, Tliat  after  the  Assizes  proclaimed  for  that 
County  where  the  Prisoner  is  detained,  no  Per- 
son shall  be  removed  from  the  Common  Gaol 
upon  any  Habeas  Corpus  grant^'d  in  pursuance 
of  this  Act,  but  upon  any  such  Habeas  Corpus 
sliall  be  brought  before  the  Judge  of  Assize  in 
open  Court,  who  is  thereupon  to  do  what .  to 
Justice  shall  appertain. 

XIX.  Provided  nevertheless.  That  after  the 
Assizes  are  ended,  any  Person  or  Persons  detained 
may  have  his  or  her  Habeas  Corpus,  according 
to  the  Direction  and  Intention  of  this  Act. 

XX.  And  be  it  also  enacted  by  the  Authority 
aforesaid.That  if  any  Information,  Suit  or  Action, 
shall  be  brought  or  exhibited  against  any  Person 
or  Persons,  for  any  Offence  committed  or  to  be 
committed  against  the  Form  of  this  Law,  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  such  Defendants  to  plead  the  gen- 
eral Issue,  that  they  are  not  guilty,  or  that  they 
owe  nothing,  and  to  give  such  special  Matter  in 
Evidence  to  tlie  Jury,  that  shall  try  the  same, 
which  ]SIatter  being  pleaded,  had  been  good  and 
sufficient  matter  in  Law  to  have  discharged  the 
siud  Defendant  or  Defendants  against  the  said 
Information,  Suit  or  Action,  and  the  said  Matter 
shall  be  then  as  available  to  him  or  them,  to  all 
Intents  and  Purposes,  as  if  he  or  they  had  suf- 
ficiently pleaded,  set  forth,  or  allegecl  the  same 
Matter  in  Bar,  or  Discharge  of  such  Information, 
Suit  or  Action. 

XXI.  And  because  many  times  Persons  charged 
with  Petty-Treason  or  Felony,  or  as  AccessaHes 
thereunto,  are  committed  upon  Suspicion  only, 
whereupon  they  are  bailable  or  not,  according  "is 
the  Circumstances  making  out  that  Suspicion  are 
more  or  less  weighty,  which  are  best  known  to 
the  Justices  of  Peace  that  committed  the  Persons, 
and  have  the  Exatninations  before  them,  or  to 
other  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  the  County ;  (2.)  Be 
it  therefore  enacted.  That  where  any  Person  shall 
appear  to  be  committed  by  any  Jiulge,  or  Justice 
of  the  Peace,  and  charged  as  accessary  before  the 
Pact,  to  any  Petty-Treason  or  Felony,  or  upon 
Suspicion  thereof,  or  with  Suspicion  of  Petty- 
Treason   or   Felony,   which  Petty-Treason    or 


Fehmy.  shall  lie  plainly  and  sjM-cially  expressed 
in  the  Warrant  of  Coinmitment,  that  such  Per- 
son sliall  not  be  removed  or  bailed  liy  Virtue  of 
this  Act,  or  in  any  otiicr  manner  than  theymiglit 
have  lieen  before  the  making  of  tliis  .Vet. 

A.  D.  i67p  (June).— The  Meal-tub  Plot.— 
"  Dangerfiehf,  a  subtle  and  dexterous  man,  who 
had  gone  through  all  the  shaix's  and  practices  of 
rogm-ry,  and  in  jiarticular  was  a  false  coiner, 
undertook  now  to  coin  a  jilot  for  the  ends  of  the 
papists.  He  .  .  .  got  into  all  companies,  and 
mixed  with  the  hottest  men  of  the  town,  and 
studied  to  engage  otliers  with  himself  to  swear 
that  they  had  been  invited  to  accept  of  commis- 
sions, and  that  anew  form  of  government  was  to 
be  set  up,  and  that  the  king  and  the  royal  family 
were  to  ^e  sent  away.  He  was  carried  with  this 
story,  first  to  the  (luke,  and  then  U)  the  king, 
and  had  a  weekly  allowance  of  money,  and  was 
very  kindly  u.se(l  by  many  of  that  side ;  so  that 
a  whisper  run  about  town,  that  some  extraor- 
dinary thing  would  quickly  break  out:  and  he 
having  some  correspondence  with  one  colonel 
Mansel,  he  made  up  a  bundle  of  seditious  but 
ill  contrived  letters,  and  laid  them  in  a  dark 
corner  of  his  room :  and  then  some  searchers  were 
sent  from  the  custom  liouse  to  look  for  some  for- 
bidden goods,  which  they  heard  were  in  Mansel's 
chamber.  There  were  no  goods  found :  but  as 
it  was  laid,  they  found  that  bundle  of  letters: 
and  upon  that  a  great  noise  was  made  of  a  dis- 
covery :  but  upon  inquiry  it  appeared  the  letters 
were  counterfeited,  and  the  forger  of  them  was 
suspected ;  so  they  searched  into  all  Dangerfield's 
haunts,  and  in  one  of  them  they  found  a  paper 
that  contained  the  scheme  of  this  whole  Action, 
which,  because  it  was  found  in  a  meal-tub,  came 
to  be  called  the  meal-tub  plot.  .  .  .  This  w  as  a 
great  disgrace  to  the  popish  party,  and  the  king 
suffered  much  by  the  countenance  he  had  given 
him." — G.  Burnet,  Hist,  of  My  Own  Time,  bk.  3, 
1079. 

A.  D.  1679-1681.— The  Exclusion  Bill.— 
"  Though  the  duke  of  York  was  not  charged  with 
participation  in  the  darkest  schemes  of  the  popish 
conspirators,  it  was  evident  that  his  succession 
was  the  great  aim  of  their  endeavours,  and  evi- 
dent also  that  he  had  been  engaged  in  the  more 
real  and  undeniable  intrigues  of  Coleman.  His 
accession  to  the  throne,  long  viewed  with  just 
apprehension,  now  seemed  to  threaten  such  perils 
to  every  part  of  the  constitution  as  ought  not 
supinely  to  be  waited  for,  if  any  means  could  be 
devised  to  obviate  them.  This  gave  rise  to  the 
bold  measure  of  the  exclusion  bill,  too  bold,  in- 
deed, for  the  spirit  of  the  country,  and  the  rock 
on  which  English  liberty  was  nearly  ship- 
wrecked. In  the  long  parliament,  full  as  it  was 
of  pensioners  and  creatures  of  court,  infiuence, 
notliing  so  vigorous  would  have  been  successful. 
.  .  .  But  the  zeal  they  showed  against  Danby 
induced  the  king  to  put  an  end  [Jan.  24,  1679]  to 
this  parliament  of  seventeen  years' duration ;  an 
event  long  ardently  desired  by  the  popular  party, 
who  foresaw  tlieir  ascendancy  in  the  new  elections. 
The  next  house  of  commons  accordingly  came 
together  with  an  ardour  not  yet  quenched  by 
corruption;  and  after  reviving  the  impeach- 
ments commenced  by  their  predecessors,  and  car- 
rying a  measure  long  in  agitation,  a  test  which 
.shut  the  catholic  peers  out  of  parliament,  went 
upcm  the  exclusion  bill  [the  second  reading  of 
which  was  carried.  May  21,  167'J,  by  207  to  128]. 
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Their  dissolution  put  ii  stop  to  this;  and  in  tlic 
next  parliament  i\w  lords  rejected  it  [after  the 
commons  had  passed  the  l)ill,  without  a  division, 
Oct.,  1080].  .  .  .  Tiio  liill  of  exelusioM  .  .  . 
provided  that  tlie  iini)erial  erown  of  Kng'and 
should  descend  to  anil  be  enjoyed  by  such  per- 
son or  persons  successively  durni^  the  life  of  the 
duko  of  York  as  would  have  inherited  or  en- 
joyed the  same  in  case;  he  were  naturally  dead. 
.  .  .  But  a  large  part  of  tlit;  opposition  had  un- 
fortunately other  objects  in  view."  Under  the 
contaminating  influence  of  the  earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury, "they  broke  away  mores  and  more  from 
^the  line  of  national  oi)iidon,  till  a  fatal  reaction 
involved  themselves  in  ruin,  and  exposed  the 
cause  of  public  liberty  to  its  most  iuuninent 
peril.  Tlie  coiuitenance  and  support  of  Shaftes- 
bury brought  forward  that  unconstitutional  and 
most  impolitic  sclieme  of  the  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth's succession  [James,  duke  of  Monmouth, 
was  the  acknowledged  natural  son  of  king 
Charles,  by  Lucy  Walters,  his  mistress  while  in 
exile  at  the  Hague.]    There  could  hardly  be  ii 

greater  insult  to  a  nation  used  to  respect  Its 
ereditary  lino  of  kings,  than  to  set  up  the 
bastard  of  a  prostitute,  without  the  least  pre- 
tence of  personal  excellence  or  public  services, 
against  a  princess  of  known  virtue  and  attachment 
to  the  protestant  religion.  And  the  effrontery  of 
this  attempt  was  aggravated  by  the  libels  eagerly 
circulated  to  dupe  the  credulous  populace  into  a 
belief  of  Monmouth's  legitimacy. " — IL  Ilallam, 
Const.  Hist,  of  Eng.,  ch.  12. 

Also  in:  A.  Carrel, //tX  o/ Me  Counter-Revo- 
lution  in  Eng.,  pt.  2,  ch.  l.—O.  Roberts,  Life  of 
Monmouth,  ch.  4-8  (o.  1). — G.  Burnet, //i«^  (f^ly 
Own  Time,  bk.  3.,  1679-81.— Sir  W.  Temple, 
Memoirs,  pt.  8  ( Works,  r.  2). 

A.  D.  i68o.— Whigs  and  Tories  acquire 
their  respective  names.  —  "Factions  indeed 
were  at  this  time  [A.  D.  1080]  extremely  ani- 
mated against  each  other.  The  very  names  by 
which  each  party  denominated  its  antagonist 
discover  tlie  virulence  and  rancour  which  pre- 
vailed. For  besides  petitioner  and  abhorrer,  ap- 
f)ellations  which  were  soon  forgotten,  this  year 
s  remarkable  for  being  the  epoch  of  the  well- 
known  epithets  of  Whig  and  Tory,  by  which, 
and  sometimes  without  any  material  difference, 
this  island  has  been  so  long  divided.  The  court 
party  reproached  their  antagonists  witli  their 
affinity  to  the  fanatical  conventiclers  in  Scotland, 
who  were  known  by  the  name  of  Whigs:  the 
country  party  found  a  resemblance  between  the 
courtiei-s  and  the  popish  banditti  iu  Ireland,  to 
whom  the  appellation  of  Tory  was  affixed :  and 
after  this  manner  these  foolish  terms  of  reproach 
came  into  public  and  general  use."— D.  Hume, 
Hist,  of  Eng.,  ch.  08  (i\  0).— "Tlie  delinition  of 
the  nickname  Tory,  as  it  originally  arose,  is 
given  in  '  A  New  Ballad '  (Narcissus  Luttrell's 
Collection) :  — 

The  word  Tory's  of  Irish  Extraction, 
'Tis  a  Legacy  that  tliey  have  left  here 
They  came  here  in  their  brogues, 
And  have  acted  like  Rogues, 
In  endeavouring  to  learn  us  to  swear." 
— J.  Grego,  Hist,  of  Parliamentary  Elections,  w. 
80. 

Also  in:  G.  W.  Cooke,  Hist,  of  Party,  v.  1,  c?i. 
2. — Lord  Macaulay,  Jlist.  of  Eng.,  ch.  2.— For 
•-'-   the  origin  of  the  name  of  the  Whig  party,  see 
WniGS  (WuiGGAMOKs) ;  also,  Rapi'auees. 


A.  D.  1681-1683.— The  Tory  reaction  and  the 
downfall  of  the  Whigs,— The  Rye-house  Plot. 

—  "Shaftesbury's  course  rested  wiiolly  on  tlic 
belief  that  the  penury  of  the  Treasury  left  Charles 
at  his  mercy,  and  tliat  a  refusal  of  Hui)plies  must 
wring  fnmi  the  Iving  liis  assent  to  the  exclusiim. 
But  the  gold  of  France  had  freed  the  King  fnmi 
his  thmldom.  He  had  used  tin?  Parliament  [of 
lOHl]  simi)ly  to  exhibit  himself  as  a  sovereign 
whose  patience  and  conciliatory  temper  was  re- 
warde<l  with  insult  and  violence;  and  now  that 
he  saw  his  end  accomplished,  he  suddenly  dis- 
solved the  Houses  in  A\)t\\,  and  appealed  in  a 
Royal  declaration  to  the  justice  of  the  rMitlou  at 
large.  The  appeal  was  met  by  an  alni.>st  uni- 
versal burst  of  loyalty.  The  Church  rallii  d  to 
the  King;  his  declaration  was  Tiud  from  every 
puli)it;  and  the  Universities  solenudy  decided 
that  '  no  religion,  no  law,  no  fault,  no  forfeiture ' 
could  avail  to  bar  the  sacred  riglit  of  hereditary 
succession.  .  .  .  The  Duke  of  York  returned  in 
triumph  to  St.  James's.  .  .  .  Monmouth,  who  had 
resumed  his  progresses  through  the  country  as  a 
means  of  checking  the  tide  of  reaction,  was  at 
once  arrested.  .  .  .  Shaftesbury,  alive  to  the  new 
danger,  plunged  desperately  into  conspiracies  ^"^ 
with  a  handful  of  adventurers  as  desperate  as 
himself,  Idd  himself  in  the  City,  where  he  boasted 
that  ten  thousand  '  brisk  boys '  were  ready  to  ap- 
pear at  his  call,  and  urged  his  friends  to  rise  in 
arms.  But  their  delays  drove  him  to  flight.  .  .  . 
The  flight  of  Shaftesbury  proclaimed  the  tri- 
umph of  the  King.  His  wonderful  sagacity  had- 
told  him  when  the  struggle  was  over  and  further 
resistance  useless.  But  the  Whig  leaders,  who 
had  delayed  to  answer  the  Earl's  call,  still  nursed, 
projects  of  rising  in  arms,  and  the  more  des- 
perate spirits  who  had  clustered  aroun(,l  him  as 
he  lay  hidden  in  the  City  took  refuge  in  plots 
of  assassination,  and  in  a  plan  for  murdering 
Charles  and  his  brother  as  they  passed  the  Rye- 
liouse  [a  Hertfordshire  farm  hou.sc,  so-called]  on 
their  road  from  London  to  Newmarket.  Both 
the  conspiracies  were  betrayed,  and,  though  they 
were  wholly  distinct  from  one  another,  the  cruel 
ingenuity  of  the  Crown  lawyers  blended  them 
into  one.  Lord  Essex,  the  last  of  an  ill-fated 
race,  saved  himself  from  a  traitor's  death  by  sui- 
cide in  the  Tower.  Lord  Russell,  convicted  on 
a  charge  of  sharing  in  the  Rye-house  Plot,  was 
beheaded  in  Lincoln  Inn  Fields.  The  same  fate 
awaited  Algernon  Sidney.  Monmouth  fled  in 
terror  over  sea,  and  his  flight  was  followed  by  a 
series  of  prosecutions  for  sedition  directed  against 
his  followers.  In  1083  the  Constitutional  oppo- 
sition which  liad  held  Charles  so  long  iu  check 
lay  crushed  at  his  feet.  ...  On  the  very  day 
when  the  crowd  around  Russell's  scaffold  were 
dipping  their  handkerchiefs  in  his  blood,  as  in 
the  blood  of  a  martyr,  the  University  of  Oxford 
solemnly  declared  that  the  doctrine  of  i)assive 
obedienc.>,  even  to  the  worst  of  rulers,  was  a 
part  of  religion."  During  the  brief  itmainder 
of  his  reign  Charles  was  a  j^rjiilcfli"  v_ahsalut(j 
monarch,  governing  without  aParli  lent,  coolly 
ignoring  the  Triennial  Act,  ami  treating  on 
occasions  the  Test  Act,  as  well  as  other  laws 
obnoxious  to  him,  with  contempt.  He  died  un- 
expectedly, early  in  February,  1085,  and  his 
brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  as  James  II.,  with  no  resistance,  but  with 
much  feeling  opposed  to  him. — J.  R.  Green, 
Short  Uist.  of  Eng.,  ch.  9,  sect.  5-6. 
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A1.H0IN.  a.  UoUrts.  t.\fe  of  Monmouth,  rh. 
8-10(8.  1).— D.  llumc.  l/i»t.  0/  h'n;/.,  cfi.  «W-«0 
(r.  fl)._0.  W.  tVmkf,  JIM.  of  J\trty,  9.  I.  ch. 
6-11. 

A.  D.  1685.— Accession  of  Jamca  II. 

A.  D.  1685  (February).— The  new  King  pro- 
claims his  religion.  — "Till-  Kiiiu'  [.Funics  11. 1 
i-arlv  put  till'  liiyiilty  (if  lii.H  I'ntti'stiint  frirnds  to 
tlic  "|ir(M)f.  Wliili'  li«!  wuN  a  Hiilijcrt,  lie  liiiil  Ixcii 
ill  till'  liiiMt  of  lif.'irini;  iiiuhs  with  clitstd  iloDrs  in 
n  Hiimll  oratory  wiiicli  liiid  Ix-fii  (Itlid  up  for  his 
wifi'.  He  iiiiW  onicpil  tin  doorH  to  he  thrown 
(iptn,  in  order  tliut  :iil  who  came  to  |)ay  tiieir 
dnty  to  liim  iiiiu'lit  see  the ecnnioiiy.  When  tlie 
host  wan  eh'vatid  liiere  was  a  Nlran;:e  confusion 
in  tlie  anteeliaiiilier.  Tlie  Hoinan  ('ulliolies  fell 
on  tlieir  knees:  the  Protestants  hurried  out  of 
the  room.  Soon  a  :iew  jxilpit  was  creeled  in  the 
palace,  and.  during;  Lent,  a  series  of  Herinons 
was  preached  there  liy  Popish  divines." — Lord 
:Maeaulay.  Hint.  »f  hJni/..  rh.  4  (r.  '.'). 

A.  0.1685  (l^ay— July).— Monmouth's   Re- 
bellion.—  "The  Parliament  which  as.M'inhled  on 
tliev''.'ndof  May  .  .  .  was  almost  entirely  Tory. 
ThefailuriMif  theWye-lIouse  Plot  hail  ]>rodured"ii 
reliction,  which  for  11  time  enlirely  auniliiluted 
the  Whiir  inllueiice.  .  .  .  The  apparent  triumph 
of  the  Kinn  and  till!  Tory  ])arty  was  comiilcted 
by    the  disastrous  failure  of    the    insurrection 
l)\aniied  hy  tlieir  adversaries.     A  knot  of  exiled 
malcontents,  some  Scotch,   some   English,    liad 
collected  in  Holland.     Among  them  was  ^lon- 
nioulli  and  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  Kon  of  that  .Mar- 
(piis  of  Argyle  who  had  tckeii  so  iirominent  a 
part  on   the   Presbyt'-rian  side    in    the  Scotch 
troubles  of  Charh's  I.'s  reign.     Monmoutii  had 
kept  aloof  from  politics  till,  on  the  accession  of 
James,  he  was  induced  to  join  the  exiles  at  Am- 
sterdam, whither  Argyle,  a  strong  Presbyterian, 
but  a  man  of  lofty  and  inoderate  views,  also  re- 
paired.    National  jealousy  prevented  any  union 
between  the  exiles,  and  two  expeditions  were 
determined  on, —  the  one    under  Argyle,   who 
hoped  to  find  an  army  ready  to  his  hand  among 
his  clansmen  in  tiiu  West  of  Scotland,  the  other 
under  Monmouth  in  the  West  of  England.     Ar- 
gyle'a  expedition  set  sail  on  the  2nd  of  ^lay 
[108.")].  .  .  .  Argyle's  invasion  was  ruined  by 
the  limited  authority  intrusted  to  him,  and  by 
the  jealousy  and  insubordination  of  his  fellow 
leaders.  .  .  .  His  army  disbanded.    lie  was  him- 
self taken  in  Renfrewshire,  and,  after  an  exhibi- 
tion of  admirable  constancy,  was  beheaded.  .  .  . 
A  week  before  the  final  dispersion  of  Argyle's 
troops,   Monmouth  hud  landed  in  Englancl  [at 
Lvnic,-  Juno  11].     IIo  was  well  received  in  the 
West.    He  had  not  been  twenty-four  hours  in 
England  before  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of 
1,500  men;  but  though  popular  among  the  com- 
mon people,  he  received  no  support  from  the 
upper  classes.     Even  the  strongest  AVhigs  dis- 
believed the  storj'  of  his  legitimacy,  and  thought 
his  attempt  ill-timed  and  fraught  with  danger. 
.  .  .  Jleanwhilo    Monmouth    had    advanced  to 
Taunton,  had  been  there  received  with  enthusi- 
asm, and,  vainly  thinking  to  attract  the  nobility, 
had  a.ssumed  the  title  of  King.     Nor  was  his  re- 
ception at  Hridgewater  less  Hattering.     But  difli- 
culties  already  Iwgan  to  gather  round  him;  ho 
was  in  such  want  of  arms,' that,  although  rustic 
implements  were  converted  into  pikes,  he  was 
still  obliged  to  send  away  many  volunteers;  the 
militia  were  closing  in  upon  him  in  all  directions ; 


Bristol  had  born  seized  by  the  Duke  of  Beati- 

fort,  and  the  regular  army  under  Fevershani  an<l 
('hurchill  were  approiuhlng. "  After  feebly  at 
tempting  several  inovements,  against  Mristol  and 
into  Wiltshire,  .Monmouth  lost  heart  and  fell  back 
to  Hridgewater.  "The  Uovalist  army  was  close 
behind  him,  and  on  the  llfth  of  July  encamned 
alwiut  three  miles  from  Hridgewater,  (m  the  jilain 
of  Scdgem(K)r. "  Monmouth  was  advised  tounder- 
take  a  night  sur|)ri.se,  and  did  so  in  the  early 
morning  f)f  the  Uth.  "The  night  was  not  untlt- 
ting  for  such  an  enterprise,  for  the  mist  was  so 
thick  that  at  a  few  paces  nothing  could  be  seen. 
Three  gnat  ditches  by  which  tlu!  moor  wasdrained 
lay  lietween  the  armies;  of  tlie  third  of  these, 
strangely  enough,  Monmouth  knew  nothing.  " 
The  unexpected  discovery  of  this  third  ditch, 
known  as  "the  Ilussex  lihiiie,"  which  his  cav- 
alry coulil  not  cross,  and  behind  which  the  enemy 
rallied,  was  the  ruin  of  tlu!  enterprise.  "Mon- 
mouth saw  that  the  day  was  lost,  and  with  the 
lov(^  of  life  which  was  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
his  soft  nature,  he  turneil  and  lied.  Even  after 
his  flight  the  battle  was  kept  up  bravely.  At 
length  the  arrival  of  the  King's  artillery  jiut  an 
end  to  any  further  struggle.  The  defeat  was 
followed  by  all  the  terrible  scenes  which  mark 
a  suppres.sed  insurrection.  .  .  .  Monmouth  and 
Grey  i)ursued  their  lliglit  into  the  New  Forest, 
and  were  there  apprehended  in  the  neighbour- 
IkkmI  of  Ring  wood."  Jlonmouth  petitioned  ab- 
jectly for  his  life,  but  in  vain,  lie  was  executed 
on  the  \T)\.\\  of  July.  "The  failure  of  this  insur- 
rection was  followed  by  the  most  terrible  cruel- 
ties. Fevershani  returned  to  London,  to  be  flat- 
tered by  the  King  and  laughed  at  by  the  Court 
for  his  military  exploits.  He  left  Colonel  Kirke 
in  command  at  Hridgewater.  This  man  had 
learned,  as  commander  at  Tangier,  all  the  worst 
arts  of  cruel  despotism.  His  soldiery  in  bitter 
pleasantry  were  called  Kirke's  'Lambs,'  from  the 
emblem  of  their  regiment.  It  is  impossible  to 
say  how  many  sulTered  at  the  hands  of  this  man 
and  his  brutal  troops;  100  captives  arc  said  by 
some  to  have  been  put  to  death  the  week  after 
the  battle.  But  this  military  revenge  did  not 
satisfy  the  Court."— J.  F.  Bright,  Hint,  of  Eng., 
period  2,  pp.  764-768.— "The  number  of  Mon- 
mouth's men  killed  is  computed  by  some  at  2,000, 
by  others  at  300;  a  disparity,  however,  which 
may  be  easily  reconciled  by  supposing  that  the 
one  account  takes  in  those  who  were  killed  in 
battle,  while  the  other  comprehends  the  wretched 
fugitives  who  were  massacred  in  ditches,  corn- 
fields, and  other  hiding  places,  the  following 
day."— C.  J.  Fox,  Hist,  of  the  Early  Part  of  the 
Reign  of  James  II. ,  ch.  3. 

A1.80  IN:  Q.  Roberts,  Life  of  Monmouth,  ch. 
13-28  (V.  1-2). 

A.  D.  1685  (September).— The  Bloody  As- 
sizes.—  "Early  in  September,  Jeffreys  [Sir 
George  Jeffreys,  Cliief  Justice  of  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench],  accompanied  by  four  other 
judges,  set  out  on  that  circuit  of  which  the 
memory  will  last  as  long  as  our  race  and  lan- 
guage. ...  At  Winchester  the  Chief  Justice 
first  opened  his  commission.  Hampshire  had  not 
been  the  theatre  of  w-ar;  but  many  of  the  van- 
quished rebels  had,  like  their  leader,  fled  thither.  " 
Two  among  these  had  been  found  concealed  in  the 
house  of  Lady  Alice  Lisle,  a  widow  of  eminent 
nobility  of  character,  and  Jeffreys'  first  proceed- 
ing was  to  arraign  Lady  Alice  for  the  technical 
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trcuHoii  of  tlic  conccHlimiit.  She  wuh  tried  willi 
t'XtnionHimry  l)rutallty  of  nmniicr  on  llir  part  of 
tilt;  juiljfi!;  tlio  Jury  was  l)iillU(l  into  a  vtnlict  of 

((ui'ity,  uixl  the  iniKHMnt  woman  waH  cdiiilciunol 
)y  tlui  iit-nil  on  the  lu'iicli  to  lie  liuinni  alive.  Uy 
great  exertion  of  many  people,  llie  Henteneu  wa.s 
commuted  from  liurniiiK  to  lielieadiii>;.  No 
iMerey  beyond  tlii.s  could  Im;  obtained  from  Jef- 
freys or  his  lit  nianter,  the  king.  "In  Hamp- 
shire Alice?  Lisle  was  tin;  only  victim:  but,  on 
the  day  following  her  execution,  JelTreys  reached 
Dorchester,  the  principal  town  of  Ihetount^' in 
widch  Monmouth  had  landed,  and  the  Judicial 
massacre  began.  The  court  was  hung,  bv  order 
of  tho  Chief  Justice,  with  scarlet;  and  this  inno- 
vation seemed  tu  iliu  iiuiltitudt!  to  indicate  a 
bloody  purpose.  .  .  .  More  llian  tJOO  priscjners 
were  to  be  tried.  Tlic  work  seemed  heavy ;  but 
Jeffreys  had  a  contrivance!  for  nniking  it  light. 
IIo  let  it  be  unih'rstood  that  the  only  chance  of 
ol)taining  pardon  or  resi)itc  was  to  |)leu<l  guilty. 
Twenty-nine  persf)ns,  wlio  put  them.selves  on 
their  country  and  were  convlctecL  were  ordered 
to  be  tied  up  without  (htlay.  The  remaining 
prisoners  pleaded  guilty  by  Kcores.  Two  hundred 
and  ninety-two  received  sentence  of  death.  The 
whole  uund)er  hanged  in  Dorsetslure  amounted 
to  seventy-four.  From  Dorchester  Jeffreys  pro- 
ceeded to  E.xeter.  The  civil  war  had  barely  grazed 
the  frontier  of  Devonshire.  Here,  therefore,  com- 
paratively few  persons  were  capitally  piiuished. 
Somersetshire,  the  chief  seat  of  the  rebellion,  had 
been  reserved  for  the  la.st  and  most  fearful  ven- 

Seance.  In  this  county  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
ircc  prisoners  were  in  a  few  dayslianged,  drawn 
and  quartered.  At  every  spot  where  two  roads 
met,  on  every  market  place,  on  the  green  of 
every  large  village  which  had  furnished  Slon- 
mouth  with  soldiers,  ironed  corpses  clattering  in 
the  wind,  or  heads  and  (juarters  stuck  on  poles, 

f)oisoned  the  air.  and  maile  tlie  traveller  sick  with 
lorror.  .  .  .  The  Chief  Justice  was  all  himself. 
His  spirits  rose  higher  and  higher  as  the  work 
went  on.  He  laughed,  shouted,  joked,  and 
swore  in  such  a  way  that  many  thought  him 
drunk  from  morning  to  night.  .  .  .  Jeffreys 
boasted  tliat  he  had  hanged  more  traitors  than  all 
liis  predecessors  together  since  the  Conquest. 
.  .  .  Yet  those  rebels  wlio  were  doomed  to  death 
were  less  to  be  pitied  than  some  of  the  survi- 
vors. Several  prisoners  to  w.'iom  Jeffreys  was 
unable  to  bring  home  the  charge  of  high  treason 
were  convicted  of  misdemeanours  and  were 
sentenced  to  scourging  not  less  terrible  tlian  tiiat 
which  Gates  had  undergone.  .  .  .  The  number 
of  prisoners  whom  Jeffreys  transported  was 
eight  hundred  and  forty -one.  These  men,  more 
w^rctched  than  their  associates  who  suffered  deatli, 
were  distributed  into  gangs,  and  bestowed  on 
persons  who  enjoyed  favour  at  court.  The  con- 
ditions of  the  gift  were  that  the  convicts  should 
be  carried  beyond  sea  as  slaves,  that  they  should 
not  be  emancipated  for  ten  years,  and  tliat  the 

flace  of  their  banishment  should  be  some  West 
ndian  island.  ...  It  was  cstiniatcd  by  Jeffreys 
that,  on  an  average,  each  of  iheni.  after  all 
charges  were  paid,  would  be  worth  from  ten  to 
fifteen  pounds.  There  was  therefore  much  angry 
competition  lor  grants.  .  .  .  And  now  Jeffreys 
bad  done  his  work,  and  returned  to  claim  his 
reward.  He  arrived  at  Windsor  from  the  West. 
leaving  carnage,  mourning  and  terror  behind  him! 
The  hatred  with  which  he  was  regarded  by  the 


ieo|)le  of  Homersetshiru  has  no  parallel  in  our 
dstory.  .  .  .  Hut  at  the?  court  Jeffreys  was  cor- 
dially welcomed.  He  was  a  Ju<lge  after  his 
master's  own  heart.     Jamishad  watchi  d  lie  cir- 

«ult  with  interest  iiml  deliuht 't  :i  later 

ixriod,  when  all  men  of  all  ))arties  spoke  with 
liorror  of  the  HIimmIv  A.ssizes.  the  wicked  .Iiidge 
and  the  wicked  KingatteiiiPted  to  vindicate  ihcni- 
selvcs  by  throwing  the  blame  on  each  other." — 
Lord  -Macaiday,  Jii«t.  of  h'li;/.,  rh.  5. 

Ai.Ho  in:  fSlr  James  jMackintosli,  IIM.  of  the 
lliniliitioii  ill  h'li;/.,  eh.  1.  —  Lord  ('am|>bcll,  lAnu 
of  the  h>ril  VhuitciUorH.  c/i.  100  (r.  3).— U.  lioberts, 
L'fo  of  Moiniioiith,  eh.  29-;jl  (r.  3).— See,  also, 
Tainton:  a.  D.  1085. 

A.  D.  1685-1686.— Faithless  and  tyrannical 
measures  against  the  New  England  colonics. 
See  CoNNECTK  IT:  a.  1).  lt{H.'>-10f<7;  and  Mahs.v- 
ciitsKTTs:  A.  D.  1C7 1-1080. 

A.  D.  1685-1689.— The  Despotism  of  James 
IL  in  Scotland,  See  Scotland :  A  D.  1081- 
l(tH!». 

A.  D.  1686.— The  Court  of  High  Commis- 
sion revived. — "James  cimciived  the  ilcsign  of 
emiiloying  his  authority  as  head  of  the  (Jhureh 
of  England  as  a  means  of  siil)jccting  that  church 
to  his  i)leasure,  if  not  of  llnally  destroying  it. 
It  is  hard  to  cenieeive  how  he  could  reconcile  to 
his  religion  the  exerci.se  of  supremacj'  in  an 
heretical  sect,  and  tiius  sanction  l)y  his  example 
the  usurpations  of  the  Tudors  on  the  rights  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  ,  .  .  He,  indeed,  consid- 
ered the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  as  placed  in  his 
hands  by  Providence  to  enr  ble  him  to  iM'tray  the 
Protestant  establishment.  'God,'  said  he  to 
Harillon,  '  has  permitted  that  all  the  laws  made 
to  estaljlish  Protestantism  now  serve  as  a  foun- 
dation for  my  measures  to  re-establish  true  re- 
ligion, and  give  me  a  right  to  e.xerc.se  a  more 
extensive  power  than  other  Catholic  princes  pos- 
sess in  the  ecclesiastical  atTairs  of  tlieir  domin- 
ions.' He  found  legal  advi.sers  ready  with  paltry 
expedients  for  evading  the  two  statutes  of  1041 
and  1000  [a])olisliing,  and  re-alllrndng  the  al)oli- 
tioii  of  the  Court  of  High  Coinmissi(;n],  under 
the  futih;  pretext  that  they  forbade  oidy  a  court 
vested  with  such  jjowers  of  corporal  punishment 
as  bad  been  exercised  by  the  old  Court  of  High 
Conunission;  and  in  conformity  to  tlieir  perni- 
cious counsel,  he  issued,  in  July,  a  commission 
to  certain  ministers,  prelates,  and  judges,  to  act 
as  a  Court  of  Connnissioners  in  Eeclesiastieal 
Causes.  The  lirst  purpo.sc  of  this  court  was  to 
enforce  directions  to  jjreachers.  issued  by  the 
King,  enjoining  them  to  abstain  from  preaching 
on  controverted  question.s." — Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh, Hist,  of  the  Revolution  in  Eii'j.,  eh.  2. 

A1.S0  IN :  D.  Neal,  Ilist.  of  the  Puntans,  v.  5, 
ch.  3. 

A.  D.  1686. — The  consolidation  of  New 
England  under  a  royal  Governor-General. 
See  Nkw  England:  A.  D.  1080. 

A.  D.  1687.— Riddance  of  the  Test  Act  by 
royal  dispensing  power. — "  The  abolition  of  the 
tests  was  a  thing  resolved  upon  in  the  catholic 
council,  and  for  this  a  sanction  of  some  kind  or 
other  was  required,  as  they  dared  not  yet  pro- 
ceed upon  the  royal  will  alone.  Chance,  or  the 
machiuations  of  the  catholics,  created  an  affair 
which  brought  the  question  of  tlie  tests  under 
another  form  before  the  court  of  king's  bench. 
This  court  had  not  the  power  to  abolish  the 
Test  Act,   but  it  might  consider  whether  the 
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kiiifr  liad  tlu'  riglit  of  exoinptlng  piirticiiltir  sub- 
jects f II nil  the  fonimlitiis.  .  .  .  Tl"'  king  .  .  . 
dosclcd  hiiiiscll  with  the  judges  mm  by  one,  dis- 
missed some,  and  got  tliosc  wlio  re[)Iaced  tlieni, 
'ignorant  men,"  says  an  Iiistorian,  'and  scandal- 
ously inconipeU'nt"'  to  acknowledge  his  dispens- 
ing jiower.  .  .  .  The  judges  of  the  kiiife- bench, 
after  a  trial,  .  .  .  declared,  almost  in  the  very 
language  used  by  the  crown  coun:>el: — I.  That 
the  kings  of  England  are  sovereign  princes;  2. 
That  the  laws  of  Kngland  are  the  king's  laws; 
8.  That  therefore  it  is  an  inseparable  preroga- 
tive in  the  kings  of  Englaiul  to  dispense  with 
jn  nal  laws  in  piirticular  cases,  and  upon  particu- 
lar necessary  reasons;  4.  That  of  those  reasons, 
an<l  those  necessities,  the  king  liiniself  is  sole 
judge;  and  finally,  whieh  is  consecpient  upon 
all,  5.  That  this  is  not  a  trust  invested  in,  or 
gninted  lo  the  king  by  the  peojjle,  but  the  an- 
cient remains  of  thi  sovereign  power  and  pre- 
rogative of  th(!  k!:.gs  of  England,  Avhich  never 
yet  was  taken  from  them,  nor  can  be.  The  case 
thus  decided,  the  king  thought  he  might  rely 
upon  the  respect  always  felt  liy  the  English  peo- 
ple for  the  decisions  of  the  higher  courts,  to  ex- 
empt all  his  catholic  subjects  from  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  tist.  And  upon  this,  it  became  no 
longer  a  question  merely  of  preserving  in  their 
commissions  and  olllces  those  whose  dismissal 
had  been  demanded  by  parliament.  ...  To  ob- 
tain or  to  retain  certain  employments,  it  was  nec- 
essary to  be  of  the  same  religion  with  the  king. 
Papists  replaced  in  the  army  and  in  the  admin- 
istration all  those  who  had  pronounced  at  all 
energetically  for  the  maintenance  of  the  tests. 
Abjurations,  somewhat  out  of  credit  during  the 
la.st  session  of  parliament,  again  resumed  fa- 
vour."— A.  Carrel,  Hist,  of  the  Countcr-llctoluiiun 
in  Eng.,  cli.  3. 

Also  in:  J.  Stoughton,  Iligt.  of  Iteligion  in 
Eng.,  V.  4,  cJi.  4. 

A.  D.  1687-1688.— Declarations  of  Indul- 
gence.— Trial  of  the  Seven  Bishops. — "Under 
pretence  if  toleration  for  Dissenters,  James  en- 
deavoured, under  another  form,  to  remove  ob- 
stacles from  Romanists.  lie  announced  an  In- 
dulgence. IIo  began  in  Scotland  by  issuing  on 
the  12th  of  February,  1087,  in  Edinburgh,  a  Proc- 
lamation granting  relief  to  scrupulous  con- 
sciences. Hereby  he  professed  to  relieve  the 
Presbyterians,  but  the  relief  of  them  amounted 
to  nothing;  to  the  Romanists  it  was  complete. 
...  On  the  18th  of  March,  1087,  he  announced 
to  the  English  Privy  Council  Ids  intention  to  pro- 
rogue Parliuinent,  and  to  grant  upon  his  own 
authority  entire  liberty  of  conscience  to  all  his 
subjects.  Accordingly  on  the  4th  of  April  he 
published  his  Indulgence,  declaring  his  desire  to 
sec  allhissubjects become membersof  the  Church 
of  Rome,  and  his  resolution  (since  that  was  im- 
practicable) to  jirotect  them  in  the  free  exercise 
of  their  religion;  also  promising  to  protect  the 
Established  Church:  then  he  annulled  a  number 
of  Acts  of  Parliament,  suspended  all  penal  laws 
against  Nonconformists,  authorised  Roman  Catho- 
lics and  Protestant  Dissenters  to  perform  worship 
publicly,  and  abrogated  all  Acts  of  Parliament 
imposing  any  n  '.igious  test  for  civil  or  military 
ofHces.  This  declaration  was  then  notoriously 
illegal  and  unconstitutional.  James  now  issued 
a  second  and  thinl  declaration  for  Scotland,  and 
courted  the  Dissenters  in  England,  but  with  small 
encouragement.  .  .  ,  On  the  27th  of  April,  1688, 


James  issued  a  .second  Declaration  of  Indulgence 
for  England.   ...  On   the  4th  of  May,  by   an 
order  in  Council,  he  directed  his  Declaration  of 
the27tli  of  April  to  be  publicly  read  during  divine 
service  in  all  Churches  and  Chapels,  by  theollici- 
ating  mini'^ters,  on  two  successive  Sundays  — 
namely,  on  the  20th  and  27th  of  3Iay  in  London, 
and  on  the  3d  and  lOtli  of  June  in  the  country; 
anil  desired  the  Bi.shops  to  circulate  this  Declara- 
tion through  their  dioceses.    Hitherto  the  Bishops 
and  Clergy  had  held  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedi- 
ence to  the  sovereign,  however  bad  in  character 
or  in  his  measures  —  now  they  were  placed  by 
the  King  him.self  in  a  dilemma.     Here  was  a  vio- 
lation of  existing  law,  and  an  intentional  injury 
to  their  Church,  if  not  a  plan  for  the  substitution 
of  another.     The  Nonconformists,  whom  James 
pretended  to  serve,  coincided  with  and  supported 
the  Church.     A  decided  course  must  be  taken. 
The  London  CJlergy  met  and  resolved  not  to  read 
the  Declaration.     On  the  12th  of  May,  at  Lam- 
beth Palace,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
other  Prelates  assembled.     Tliey  resolved  that 
the  Declaration  ought  not  to  be  read.     On  Fri- 
day, ihe  18tli  of  Jiay,  a  second  meeting  of  the 
Prelates  and  eminent  divines  was  held  at  Lam- 
beth Palace.     A  petition  to  the  King  was  drawn 
up  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  his  own 
handwriting,  disclaiming  all  disloyalty  and  all 
intolerance,  .  .  .  but  stating  that  Parliament  had 
decided  that  the  King  could  not  dispense  with 
Statutes  in  matters  ecclesiastical  —  that  the  Decla- 
ration was  therefore  illegal  —  and  could  not  be 
solemnly  published  by   the  petitioners  in    the 
House  of  God  and  during  divine  service.     This 
paper  was  signed  by  Sancroft,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  Lloyd,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  Turner 
of  Ely,   Lake  of  Chichester,  Ken  of  Bath  and 
Wells,   White  of  Peterborough,  and   Trelawny 
of  Bristol.    It  was  approved  by  Compton,  Bishop 
of  Loudon,  but  not  signed,  because  he  was  under 
susjjension.     The  Archbishop  had  long  been  for- 
bidden to  appear  at  Court,  therefore  could  not 
l)resent  it.     On  Friday  evening  the  six  Bishops 
who  had  signed  were  introduced  by  Sunderland 
to  the  Kin^,  who  read  the  document  and  pro- 
nounctd  it  libellous  [and  seditious  and  rebellious], 
and  the  Bishops  retired.     On  Sunday,  the  20th 
of  May,  the  first  day  appointed,  the  Declaration 
was  read  in  London  only  in  four  Churches  out  of 
one  hundred.     The  Dissenters  and  Church  Lay- 
men sided  with  the  Clergy.     On  the  following 
Sunday  the  Declaration  was  treated  in  the  same 
manner  in  London,  and  on  Sunday,  the  3d  of 
June,  was  disregarded  by  Bishops  and  Clergy  in 
all  parts  of  England.     James,  by  the  advice  of 
Jeffreys,  ordered  the  Archbishop  and  Bishops  to 
be  indicted  for  a  seditious  libel.     They  were, 
on  the  8th  of  June,  conveyed  to  the  Tower  amidst 
the  most  enthusiastic  demonstrations  of  respect 
and  affection  from  all  classes.     The  same  night 
the  Queen  was  sjud  to  have  given  birth  to  a  son ; 
but  the  national  opinion  was  that  some  trick  had 
been  played.     On  the  29th  of  June  the  trial  of 
the  seven  Bishops  came  on  before  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench.  .  .  .  The  Jury,  who,  after  remain- 
ing together  all  night  (one  being  stubborn)  pro- 
nounced a  vnlict  of  not  guilty  on  tV  :>  ■ 
of  the  30th  June,  1688."— W.  H.  T  ;;     ,      i'- 
liirm  the  Third,  ch.  2. — "  The  cour    "         •      10 
o'clock.     The  nobility  and  ger*-                :'■■    "wk; 
benches,  and  an  immense  cone              i  » u».;  h. 
filled  the  Hall,  and  blocked  ti>            djoininy 
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streets.  Sir  Robert  Langlcy,  the  foreman  of  the 
jury,  being,  according  to  estiiblished  form,  aslicd 
whether  the  accused  were  guilty  or  not  guilt}', 
pronounced  the  verdict  '  Not  guilty. '  No  sooner 
were  these  words  uttered  than  a  loud  huzza  arose 
from  the  audience  in  the  court.  It  was  instantly 
echoed  from  without  by  a  shout  of  joy,  which 
sounded  like  a  crack  of  the  ancient  and  massy 
roof  of  Westminster  Ilall.  It  passed  with  elec- 
trical rapidity  from  voice  to  voice  along  the  in- 
finite multitude  who  waited  in  the  streets.  It 
reached  the  Temple  in  a  few  minutes.  .  .  .  '  The 
acclamations,'  says  8ir  John  Reresb}-,  'were  a 
very  rebellion  in  noise.'  In  no  long  time  they 
ran  to  the  camp  at  Ilounslow,  and  were  repeated 
with  an  ominous  voice  by  the  soldiers  in  the  hear- 
ing of  the  King,  who,  on  being  told  that  they 
were  for  the  acquittal  of  the  bishops,  said,  with 
an  ambiguity  probably  arising  from  confusion, 
'So  much  the  worse  for  them.'" — Sir  J.  Mack- 
intosh, Hist,  of  the  Revolution  in  Eng.  in  1688, 
ch.  9. 

Also  in:  A.  Strickland,  Lives  of  the  Seven  Bish- 
ops.— R.  Southey,  Bk.  of  the  Church,  ch.  18, — 
G.  G.  Perry,  Hist,  of  the  Ch.  of  Enq.,  ch.  30('-.  2). 

A.  D.  i688  (July).— William  and  Mary  of 
Orange  the  hope  of  the  nation. — "The  wiser 
among  English  statesmen  had  lixed  tlieir  hopes 
steadily  on  the  succession  of  Mary,  the  elder 
daughter  and  heiress  of  James.  The  tyranny  of 
her  father's  reign  made  this  succession  the  hope 
of  the  people  at  large.  But  to  Europe  the  im- 
portance of  the  change,  whenever  it  should  come 
about,  lay  not  so  much  in  the  succession  of  !Mary 
as  in  the  new  power  which  such  an  event  would 
give  to  her  husband,  William,  Prince  of  Orange. 
We  have  come,  in  fact,  to  a  moment  when  the 
struggle  of  England  against  the  aggression  of  its 
King  blends  with  the  larger  struggle  of  Europe 
against  the  aggression  of  Lewis  XIV." — .1.  R. 
Green,  Short  Hist,  of  Eng.,  ch.  9,  sect.  7,— "Wil- 
liam of  Nassau,  Prince  of  Orange,  Stadtholder  of 
the  republic  of  the  United  Provinces,  was,  before 
the  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  first  prince  of 
the  blood  royal  of  England  [as  son  of  Princess 
Mary,  daughter  of  Charles  I.,  and,  therefore, 
nephew  as  well  as  son-in-law  of  James  II,] ;  and 
his  consort,  the  Lady  Mary,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  the  King,  was,  at  that  period,  pre£umptive 
heiress  to  the  crown." — Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  Hist, 
of  the  Ilevolution  in  Eng.,  ch.  10. 

A.  D.  i688  (July — November).— Invitation  to 
William  of  Orange  and  his  acceptance  of  it. — 
"  In  July,  in  almost  exact  coincidence  of  time  with 
the  Queen's  accouchement  [generally  doubted 
an  !  suspected],  came  the  meijiorablc  trial  of  the 
Si  > tn  Bishops,  which  gave  the  first  demonstra- 
tion of  the  full  force  of  that  popular  animosity 
whicli  James's  rule  had  provoked.  Some  month's 
before,  however,  Edward  Russell,  nepliew  of  the 
Earl  of  Bedford,  and  cousin  of  Algernon  Sidney's 
fellow-victim,  had  scmght  the  Hague  with  pro- 
posals to  William  [Prince  of  Orange]  to  make  an 
armed  descent  upon  England,  as  vindicator  of 
English  liberties  and  the  Protestant  religion. 
William  had  cautiously  re(iuired  a  signed  in- 
vitation from  at  least  a  few  representative  states- 
men before  committing  himself  to  such  an  enter- 
prise, and  on  the  day  of  the  acquittal  of  the 
Seven  Bishops  a  paper,  signed  in  cipher  by  Lords 
Shrewsbury,  Devonshire,  Daub}-,  and  Lundey,  by 
Compton,  Bishop  of  Northampton,  by  EdwarH 
Russell,  and  by  Henry  Sidney,  brother  of  Alger- 


non, was  conveyed  by  Admiral  Herbert  to  the 
Hague,  William  was  now  furnished  witli  the 
required  security  for  English  assistance  in  the 
projected  undertaking,  but  the  task  before  him 
was  still  one  of  extreme  difficulty,  .  .  .  On  the 
10th  of  October,  matters  now  being  ripe  for  such 
a  step,  AVilliam,  in  conjunction  with  some  of  his 
English  advisers,  put  forth  his  famous  declara- 
tion. Starting  with  a  preamble  to  the  effect 
that  the  observance  of  laws  is  necessary  to  the 
happiness  of  states,  the  instrument  proceeds  to 
enumerate  fifteen  particulars  ii  inch  the  laws 
of  England  had  been  set  at  nau^ut.  The  most 
important  of  these  were  —  (1)  the  exercise  of  the 
dispensing  power;  (2)  the  corruption,  coercion, 
and  packing  of  the  judicial  bench;  (3)  the  viola- 
tion of  the  test  laws  by  the  apjiointment  of  papists 
to  offices  (particularly  judicial  and  military  of- 
fices, and  the  administration  of  Ireland),  and 
generally  the  arbitrary  and  illegal  measures  re- 
sorted to  by  James  for  the  propagation  of  the 
Catholic  religion ;  (4)  the  establishment  and  action 
of  the  Court  of  High  Commission;  (5)  the  in- 
fringement of  some  municipal  charters,  and  the 
procuring  of  the  surrender  of  others ;  (6)  inter- 
ference with  elections  by  turning  out  of  all  em- 
ployment such  as  refused  to  vote  as  they  were 
required ;  and  (7)  the  grave  suspicion  which  had 
arisen  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  not  born  of 
the  Queen,  which  as  yet  nothing  had  been  done 
to  remove.  Having  set  forth  these  grievances, 
the  Prince's  manifesto  went  on  to  recite  the 
close  interest  which  he  and  his  consort  had  in 
this  matter  as  next  in  succession  to  the  crown, 
and  the  earnest  solicitations  which  had  been 
made  to  him  by  many  lords  spiritual  antl  tem- 
poral, and  other  English  subjects  of  all  ranks,  to 
interpose,  and  concluded  by  affirming  in  a  very 
distinct  and  solemn  manner  that  the  sole  object 
of  the  expedition  then  preparing  was  to  obtain 
the  asseml)ling  of  a  free  and  lawful  Parliament, 
to  V  Inch  the  Prince  pledged  himself  to  refer  all 
questions  concerning  the  due  execution  of  the 
laws,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion, and  the  conclusion  of  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  Church  of  England  and  the  Dissenters, 
as  also  the  inquiry  into  the  birth  of  the  '  pre- 
tended Prince  of  Wales';  and  that  this  object 
being  attained,  the  Prince  would,  as  soon  as  the 
state  of  the  nation  should  permit  of  it,  send  home 
his  foreign  forces.  About  a  week  after,  on  the 
lOth  of  October,  all  things  being  now  in  readi- 
ness, the  Prince  took  solemn  leave  of  the  States- 
General.  .  ,  .  On  the  19th  William  and  his  arma- 
ment set  sail  from  Helvoetsluys,  but  was  met  on 
the  following  day  by  a  violent  storm  which 
forced  him  to  put  back  on  the  21st.  On  the  1st  of 
November  the  fieet  put  to  sea  a  second  time.  .  .  . 
By  noon  of  the  5th  of  November,  the  Prince's 
fieet  was  wafted  safely  into  Torbay." — H.  D. 
Traill,  William  the  Third,  ch.  0. 

Also  in  :  G.  Burnet,  Hist,  of  My  Own  Time, 
1688  {i\  3).— L.  von  Ranke,  Uist.  of  Eng.,  I'Tth 
Cent.,  bk.  18,  ch.  1-4  (v.  4).— Lord  Camijbell, 
Lives  of  the  Tjord  Ghancelhrs,  ch.  106-107.'  Siimers 
{c.  4). — T.  P,  Courtenay,  Life  of  Danby  (Ixird- 
ner's  Cub.  Cyclop.),  pp.  315-324. 

A.  D.  i688  (November— December). — The 
Revolution. — Ignominious  flight  of  James. — 
"The  declaration  published  by  the  prince  [on 
landing]  consisted  of  sixteen  articles.  It  enu- 
meratecl  those  proceedings  of  the  government 
since   the   accession  of   the  king,  which  were 
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regarded  as  in  the  greatest  dcgn^e  opposed  to  the 
liberty  <>f  tlie  Kubjict  and  to  tlie  safety  of  tlie 
Prote'stant  religion.  .  .  .  To  jjrovide  Home  ef- 
feetual  renicily  a^'ainst  these  and  similar  evils, 
was  the  only  design  of  the  enterpii.se  in  ■\vliieh 
tlie  ])rince,  m  com])lianee  with  earnest  solicita- 
tions from  many  lords,  both  spiritual  and  tem- 
l)()ral.  from  ininibers  among  the  gentry  and  all 
ranks  of  people,  had  now  endiarked.  .  .  .  Ad- 
dres.ses  were  also  published  to  the  army  and  navy. 
.  .  .  The  innnediale  edeet  of  the.se  appeals  did 
not  correspond  with  the  exjjectationsof  William 
and  his  folh.wers.  On  the  8fU  of  November  the 
])eoi)le  of  Exeter  received  the  prince  with  quiet 
sul)mission.  The  memory  of  Monmouth's  expe- 
dition was  still  fresh  anil  terrible  through  the 
west.  On  the  ILth,  lord  Cond)ur3',  son  of  the 
earl  of  Clarendon,  went  over,  with  some  oilicers, 
and  about  a  liundred  of  his  regiment,  to  tiie 
l>rinee;  and  most  of  tlie  oflicers,  with  a  larger 
l)ody  of  tlie  privates  lielonging  to  the  regiment 
iommanded  by  the  duke  of  St.  Alban's,  followed 
their  example.  Of  three  regiments,  however, 
iptartered  near  Salisbury,  the  majority  could  not 
l)e  induced  to  desert  the  service  of  the  king.  .  .  . 
Every  day  now  brought  with  it  new  accessions 
to  the  standard  of  the  prince,  and  tidings  of 
movements  in  dillercnt  parts  of  the  kingdom  in 
his  favour;  while  James  was  as  constantly  re- 
minded, by  one  desertion  after  another,  that  he 
lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  treachery,  with  scarcely 
a  mou  or  woman  about  him  to  be  trusted.  The 
defection  of  the  lord  Churchill  and  Drundaneric, 
and  of  tlie  dukes  of  Grafton  and  Ormond,  was 
folioweii  by  t  hat  of  prince  George  and  the  princess 
Anne.  Prince  George  joined  the  invader  at  Sher- 
burne ;  the  princess  made  her  escape  from  White- 
hall at  night,  under  the  guardianship  of  the 
bi.shop  of  London,  and  found  an  asylum  among 
the  a<lhereuts  of  the  prince  of  Orange  who  were 
in  arms  in  Northamptonshire.  By  this  tinier 
Bristol  and  Plymouth,  Hull,  York,  and  New- 
castle, were  among  the  places  of  strength  which 
had  been  seized  by  the  partisans  of  the  prince. 
His  standard  had  also  been  luifurled  with  success 
in  the  counties  of  Derby,  Nottingham,  York, 
and  Cheshire.  .  .  .  Even  in  Oxford,  several  of 
the  heads  of  colleges  concurred  in  sending  Dr. 
Finch,  warden  of  All  Souls'  College,  to  invite 
th"  prince  from  Dorsetshire  to  their  city,  assuring 
him  of  their  willingness  to  receive  him,  and  to 
melt  down  their  plate  for  his  service,  if  it  should 
be  needed.  So  despenite  had  the  affairs  of 
James  now  become,  that  some  of  his  advisers 
urged  his  leaving  the  kingdom,  and  negotiating 
wit li  safety  to  his  person  from  a  distance;  but 
from  that  course  he  was  dissuaded  by  IJalifax 
ana  Godoliiliin.  In  compliance  with  the  mlviec 
of  an  assembly  of  j)eers,  James  issued  a  proela- 
mrtion  on  the  i:Uh  of  November,  st^.tinir  that 
writs  liad  been  signed  to  convene  a  parliament  <  i 
the  ISlh  of  January ;  that  a  pardon  of  all  offences 
shouV!  jircviously  jiass  the  great  seal;  and  that 
conmiis.sioners  should  proceed  immediately  to 
the  liead  quarters  of  the  prince  of  Oraugc,  to 
neg.niate  on  tlie  j)resent  slate  of  affairs.  The 
commissioners  chosen  by  the  king  were  Halifax. 
Notlini'hain.  and  Gtxlolphin ;  but  William  evaded 
for  .some  days  the  conference  which  they  solicited. 
Li  the  meantime  a  forged  proclamation  in  the 
name  of  the  priiice  was  made  public  in  London, 
denouncing  the  Catholics  of  the  metropolis  as 
plotting  the  destruction  of  life  and  property  on 


the  largest  possible  scale.  .  .  .  No  one  doubted 
ihe  authenticity  of  this  document,  and  the  fer- 
ment ■and  disorder  which  it  spread  through  the 
city  tilled  tlie  king  with  tlie  greatest  apprehension 
for  the  safety  of  himself  and  fanuly.  On  the 
morning  of  the  Dth  of  Decendjcr.  the  queen  and 
the  infant  prince  of  Wales  were  lodged  on  board 
a  yacht  at  Grave.send,  and  conunenced  a  safe  voy- 
age to  Calais.  James  pledged  himself  to  follow 
within  24  hours.  In  tin  '  otirse  of  that  day  the 
royal  commissioners  ^  eport  of  their  pro- 

ceedings to  Whiteha.i.  i  he  demands  of  the 
l)rince  were,  tliat  a  parliament  should  be  assem- 
bled; that  all  i)er.sons  holding  public  trusts  in 
violation  of  the  Test-laws  should  relinquish  them ; 
that  the  city  slioidd  have  command  of  the  Tower; 
that  the  fleet,  and  the  places  of  strength  through 
the  kingdom  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Protestants ;  that  the  expense  of  the  Dutch  arma- 
ment should  be  defrayed,  in  part,  from  the  Eng- 
lish Treasurj';  and  that  the  king  and  the  prince, 
and  their  respective  forces,  should  remain  at  an 
equal  distjmce  from  London  during  the  sitting  of 
parliament.  James  read  these  articles  with  some 
suri)rise,  observing  Lhat  they  were  much  more 
moderate  than  he  had  expected.  But  his  pledge 
had  been  given  to  the  queen ;  the  city  was  still 
in  great  agitation ;  and  i)rivate  letters,  intimating 
tiiat  his  person  was  not  beyond  tlie  reach  of  dan- 
ger, suggested  that  his  interests  might,  possibly  be 
l)etter  .served  by  his  absence  than  by  his  j)resence. 
Hence  his  purpose  to  leave  the  kingdom  remained 
unaltered.  At  three  o'clock  on  the  following 
morning  the  king  left  Whitehall  with  sir  Edward 
Hales,  disguising  himself  as  an  attendant.  The 
vessel  jirovided  to  convc}^  him  to  France  was  a 
miserable  tisliing-boat.  It  descended  the  river 
without  interruption  until  it  came  near  to  Fevers- 
ham,  where  some  fishermen,  suspecting  Hales 
and  the  king  to  be  Catholics,  probably  priests 
endeavouring  to  make  their  escape  in  disguise, 
took  them  from  the  vessel.  .  .  .  The  arrest  of  the 
monarch  at  Feversham  on  Wednesdaj'  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  order  of  the  privy  council,  command- 
ing that  his  carriage  and  the  royal  guards  should 
be  sent  to  reconduct  him  to  the  capital.  .  .  . 
After  some  consultation  the  king  was  informed 
that  the  public  interests  required  his  immediate 
wlthdrawment  to  some  distance  from  Westndu- 
ster,  and  H.impton  Court  was  named.  James  ex- 
jiressed  a  preference  for  Kochester,  and  his  wishes 
in  that  respect  were  complied  with.  The  day  on 
whiih  the  king  withdrew  to  Kochester  William 
took  up  ins  residence  in  St.  James's.  The  king 
chose  his  retreat,  ileeming  it  probable  that  it 
might  be  expedient  for  him  to  make  a  second 
cff(jrt  t )  reach  the  continent.  .  .  .  His  guards 
left  him  so  much  at  liberty,  that  no  impediment 
to  his  departure  was  likely  to  arise;  and  on  the 
last  day  of  this  memorable  year  —  only  a  wc  >  k- 
nfter  his  removal  from  Whitehall,  Janies  em- 
barked secretly  at  Bochester,  and  witha'favoura- 
ole  breeze  safely  reached  the  French  coast." — 
R.  Vaughan,  J  list,  of  EiigUinil  umkr  t/ic  House  of 
St-xtrt,  r.  2,  pp.  914-918. 

Also  in:  Lord  ^laeaulay.  Hint,  of  Eng.,  ch.  0- 
10  (r.  2).— H.  D.  Traill.  Wniiamthe  Third,  ch.  4. 
— O  iitiiiuiifioii  of  Sir  J.  MiickintoHh'H  Hint,  of  the 
lit'i-  ml688,  t'/t.'lO-l?.— Sir  J.  Dalrymple.  Mem- 
'i:rfofUt.  Britain  aiidlrel(ind,pt.  1,  bk.  6-7 (c.  2). 

A.  D.  1689  (Jenuar7— February).— The  set- 
tlement of  the  Crown  on  William  and  Mary. — 
The  Declaration  of  liights.  —  "The  couveutiou 
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met  on  tlic  22nd  of  January.  Their  first  care  was 
to  address  tlic  prince  lo  talce  tlie  administration 
of  atlairs  and  disposal  of  tlie  revenue  into  his 
hands,  in  order  to  give  a  V-ind  ot  parliamentary 
sanction  to  the  powc^r  lie  already  exercised. 
On  the  28th  of  January  the  commons,  after  a 
debate;  in  winch  the  friends  of  the  late  king  made 
but  a  faint  opposition,  came  to  their  great  vote: 
That  king  James  II.,  having  endeavoured  to  sub- 
vert the  constitution  of  this  kingdom,  by  break- 
ing the  original  contract  between  king  and  peo- 
ple, and  by  the  advice  of  Jesuits  and  other 
wicked  persons  having  violated  the  fundamental 
laws,  and  liaving  withdrawn  himself  out  of  tlie 
kingdom,  has  abdicated  the  government,  and 
that  the  throne  is  thereby  vacant.  They  resolved 
unanimously  the  next  day,  That  it  hath  been 
fouiul  by  experience  inconsistent  with  the  safety 
and  welfare  of  tlr's  protestant  kingdom  to  be 
governed  by  a  popish  prince.  This  vote  was  a 
remarkable  triumph  of  the  whig  partj*,  who  had 
contended  for  the  exclusion  bill.  .  .  .  The  lords 
agreed  with  equal  unanimity  to  this  vote ;  which, 
though  it  was  expressed  only  as  an  abstract 
proposition,  led  by  a  practical  inference  to  the 
whole  change  that  the  whigs  had  in  view.  But 
upon  the  former  resolution  several  important 
divisions  took  place."  The  lords  were  imwilling 
to  commit  themselves  to  the  two  propositions, 
that  James  had  "abdicated "  the  government  by 
his  desertion  of  it,  and  that  the  throne  had  there- 
by become  "vacant."  They  yielded  at  length, 
however,  and  adopted  the  resolution  as  the  com- 
mons had  pa.ssed  it.  They  "followed  this  up  by 
a  resolution,  that  the  prince  and  princess  of 
Orange  shall  be  declared  king  and  queen  of  Eng- 
land, and  all  the  dominions  thereunto  belonging. 
But  the  commons,  with  a  noble  patriotism,  de- 
layed to  concur  in  this  hasty  settlement  of  the 
crown,  till  they  should  have  completed  the 
declaration  of  those  fundamental  rights  and  lib- 
erties for  the  sake  of  which  alone  they  had  gone 
forward  with  this  great  revolution.  That  decla- 
ration, being  at  once  an  exposition  of  the  mis- 
government  which  had  compelled  them  to  de- 
throne the  late  king,  and  of  the  conditions  upon 
which  they  elected  his  successors,  was  incorpo- 
rated in  the  final  resolution  to  which  both  houses 
came  on  the  13th  of  February,  extending  the 
limitation  of  the  crown  as  far  as  the  state  of 
affairs  required :  That  William  and  ]\Iary,  prince 
and  princess  of  Orange,  be,  and  lie  declared,  king 
and  queen  of  England,  France  and  Ireland,  and 
the  dominions  thereunto  belonging,  to  hold  the 
crown  and  dignity  of  the  said  kingdoms  and 
dominions  to  them,  the  said  prince  and  princess, 
during  their  lives,  and  the  life  of  the  survivor  of 
them ;  and  that  the  sole  and  full  exercise  of  the 
regal  power  be  only  in,  and  executed  by,  the 
said  prince  of  Orange,  in  the  names  of  the  said 
prince  and  princess,  during  their  joint  lives;  and 
after  their  decease  the  said  crown  antl  royal  dig- 
nity of  the  said  kingdoms  and  dcninions  to  be 
to  the  heirs  of  the  body  of  the  said  princess;  for 
default  of  such  issue,  to  the  princess  Anne  of 
Denmark  [younger  daughter  of  James  II.],  and 
the  heirs  of  her  bodv ;  and  for  default  of  such 
issue,  to  the  heirs  of  the  body  of  the  said  prince 
of  Orange.  .  .  .  The  Declaration  of  Rights  pre- 
sented to  the  prince  of  Omnge  by  the  marquis  of 
Halifax,  as  speaker  of  the  lords,"  in  the  presence 
of  l»oth  houses,  on  the  18tli  of  February,  consists 
of  three  parts:  a  recital  of  the  illeeral  and  arbi- 


trary acts  committed  by  the  late  king,  and  of 
their  consequent  vote  of  abdication;  a  declara- 
tion, nearly  following  the  words  of  the  former 
part,  that  such  enumerated  acts  are  illegal;  and 
a  resolution,  th:it  the  throne  .shall  "lie  filled  l)3Mhe 
prince  and  princess  of  Orange,  according  to  the 
limitations  mentioned.  .  .  .  This  declaration  was, 
som  months  afterwards  [in  October],  confinneil 
by  a  regular  act  of  the  legislature  in  the  bill  of 
rights  [see  below:  1089  (Octobkk)]." — II.  Ilal- 
1am,  Comt.  lli»t.  of  Eng.,  ch.  11-15  (c.  3). 

Ai.so  IN :  Lord  JMaciiulay,  IIiHt.  of  Eng. ,  ch. 
10  (r.  2).— L.  von  lianke.  Hist,  of  Enq.,  llth 
Cent.,  bk.  19,  ch.  2-3  (c.  4).— R.  Gneist,  Hist,  of 
Eng.  CoHKt.,  ch.  43  (».  2). 

A,  D.  1689  (April— August).— The  Church 
and  the  Revolution. — The  Toleration  Act. — 
The  Non-Jurors. — "The  men  who  had  been 
most  helpful  in  bringing  about  the  late  changes 
were  not  all  of  the  same  way  of  thinking  in  re- 
ligion; many  of  them  belonged  to  the  Church  of 
England;  many  were  Dissenters.  It  seemed, 
therefore,  a  fitting  time  to  grant  the  Di.sscnters 
some  relief  from  the  harsh  laws  passed  against 
them  in  Charles  II.  's  reign.  Protestant  Dissent- 
ers, save  those  who  denied  the  Trinity,  were  nt) 
longer  forbidden  to  have  places  of  worship  and 
services  of  their  own,  if  they  would  only  swear 
to  be  loyal  to  the  king,  and  that  his  power  was 
as  lawful  in  Church  as  in  State  matters.  The 
law  that  gave  them  this  is  called  the  Toleration 
Act.  Men's  notions  were  still,  however,  very 
narrow ;  care  was  taken  that  the  Roman  Catholics 
should  get  no  benefit  from  this  law.  Even  a 
Protestant  Dissenter  might  not  yet  lawfully  be  a 
member  of  cither  House  of  Parliament,  of  take 
a  post  in  the  king's  service;  for  the  Test  Acts 
were  left  untouched.  King  William,  who  was  a 
Presbyterian  in  his  own  land,  wanted  very  much 
to  see  the  Dissenters  won  back  to  the  Clmrch  of 
England.  To  bring  this  about,  he  Avished  the 
Church  to  alter  those  things  in  the  Prayer  Book 
which  kept  Dissenters  from  joining  with  her. 
But  most  of  the  clergy  would  not  have  any 
change;  ixiid  because  the.se  were  the  stronger 
party  in  Convocation  —  as  the  Parliament  of  the 
Church  is  called  —  William  could  get  nothing 
done.  At  the  same  time  a  rent,  which  at  first 
seemed  likely  to  be  serious,  was  made  in  the 
Church  itself.  There  was  a  strong  feeling  among 
the  clergy  in  favour  of  the  banished  king.  So 
a  law  was  made  by  which  every  man  who  held 
a  prefer  nent  in  the  Church,  or  either  of  the 
Universities,  had  to  swear  to  be  true  to  King  Wil- 
liam and  Queen  Mary,  or  had  to  give  up  his  pre- 
ferment. 3Iost  of  the  clergy  were  very  unwill- 
ing to  obey  this  law ;  but  only  400  were  found 
stout-hearted  enough  to  give  up  their  livings 
rather  than  do  what  they  thought  to  be  a  wicked 
thing.  These  were  called  'non- jurors,'  or  men 
who  would  not  vear.  Among  them  were  five 
out  of  the  seven  Bishops  wlio  had  withstood 
James  II.  only  a  year  before.  The  sect  of  non- 
jurors, who  looked  upon  themselves  as  the  only 
true  Churchmen,  did  not  spread.  But  it  did  not 
die  oui,  altogether  until  seventy  years  ago  [i.  e., 
early  in  the  19th  century].  It  was  at  this  time 
that  the  names  Iligh-C^liurch  and  Low-Church 
first  came  into  use." — J.  Rowley,  The  Settlement 
of  the  Constitution,  ch.  1. 

Also  is:  J.  St(mghton,  Hist,  of  Religion  in 
Eng.,  V.  5,  ch.  4-11.— T.  Lathbury,  Hist,  of  the 
Non-jurors. 
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A.  D.  1689  (May).— War  declared  against 
France.— The  Grand  Alliance.  See  France: 
A.  D.  1«H»-1(J!M). 

A.  D.  1689  (October).— The  Bill  of  Riehts.— 
Till'  followiiit,'  is  tlie  text  of  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
passed  1)V  I'arliiinient  lit  its  sitting  in  October, 
1689:  AVhcreas  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Tem- 
poral and  Commons,  assemblcil  at  Westminster, 
lawfully,  fwlly,  and  freely  representing  uU  the 
estates  of  the  people  of  this  realm,  did  upon  (he 
Thirteenth  day  of  February,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  One  Thousami  >Six  ihuidred  Lighty-eight 
[o.  s.],  ]>resent  unto  their  ^Majesties,  then  called 
and  known  by  the  names  and  style  of  William 
aii(l  Mary,  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange,  being 
pres"nt  in  their  proper  persons,  a  certain  Declara- 
tion in  ^vriting,  made  by  the  said  Lords  and  Com- 
mon;;, in  the  words  following,  viz.:  "Whereas 
the  late  King  James  IL,  by  the  assistance  of 
divers  evil  counsellors,  judges,  and  ministers  em- 
ployed by  him,  did  entleavour  to  subvert  and  ex- 
tirpate the  Protestant  religion,  and  the  laws  and 
lilxTtiesof  this  kingdom:  i.  By  assu.aing  and 
exercising  a  power  of  dispensing  with  and  sus- 
pending of  laws,  and  the  cxecvition  of  laws, 
without  consent  of  Parliament.  2.  By  commit- 
ting and  prosecuting  divers  -worthy  prelates  for 
humbly  petitioning  to  be  excused  from  concur- 
ring to  the  said  assumed  power.  3.  By  issuing 
and  causing  to  be  executed  a  commission  under 
the  Great  Seal  for  erecting  a  court,  called  the 
Court  of  Commissioners  for  Ecclesiastical  Causes. 
4.  By  levying  money  for  and  to  the  use  of  the 
Crown  by  pretence  of  prerogative,  for  other  time 
and  in  other  manner  than  the  same  was  granted 
by  Parliament.  5.  By  raising  and  keeping  a 
standing  army  within  this  kingdom  in  time  of 
peace,  without  consent  of  Parliament,  and  cpiar- 
tcring  soldiers  contrary  to  law.  6.  IJy  causing 
several  good  subjects,  being  Protestants,  to  be 
disiirmed,  at  the  same  time  when  Papists  were 
both  armed  and  employed  contrary  to  law.  7. 
By  violating  the  freedom  of  election  of  members 
to  serve  in  Parliament.  8.  By  pio-^ecutions  in 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench  for  matters  and  causes 
cognisable  only  in  Parliament,  and  by  divers 
other  arbitrary  and  illegal  causes.  9.  And  where- 
as of  late  years,  partial,  corrupt,  and  unqualified 
persons  have  been  returned,  and  served  on  juries 
m  trials,  and  particularly  divers  jurors  in  trials 
for  higli  treason,  which  were  not  freeholders. 
10.  And  excessive  bail  hath  been  required  of 
pers  )ns  committed  in  criminal  cases,  to  elude  the 
benei't  of  the  laws  made  for  the  liberty  of  the 
subjects,  n.  And  excessive  fines  have  beep  im- 
posed ;  and  illegal  and  cruel  punishments  inflicted. 
12.  And  several  grants  and  promises  made  of 
lines  and  forfeitures  before  any  conviction  or 
judgment  against  the  persons  upon  whom  the 
same  were  to  be  levied.  All  which  are  utterly 
and  directly  contrary  to  the  known  laws  and 
statutes,  and  freedom  of  this  realm.  And  w^hereas 
the  said  late  King  James  IL  having  abdicated 
the  govenuncnt,  and  the  throne  being  thereby 
vacant,  his  Highness  the  Prince  of  Orange  (whom 
it  hath  pleased  Almighty  God  to  make  the  glori- 
ous instrument  of  delivering  this  kingdom  from 
Popery  and  arbitrary  power)  did  (by  the  advice 
of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  and  divers 
principal  persons  of  the  Commons)  cause  letters 
to  l)e  written  to  the  Jxirds  Spiritual  and  Tem- 
poral, iK'ing  Pn)U!stants,  and  other  letters  to  the 
several  counties,  cities,  universities,  borougLs, 


and  cinque  ports,  for  the  choosing  of  such  persons 
to  represent  them  as  were  of  riglit  to  be  sent  to 
Parliament,  to  meet  and  sit  at  Westminster  upon 
the  two-andtwentieth  day  of  January,  in  this 

J  ear  One  Thousand  Six  Hundred  Eighty  and 
ilight,  in  orde.'  to  such  an  establishment,  as  that 
their  religion,  laws,  and  liberties  might  not  again 
be  in  danger  of  being  subverted;  upon  which 
letters  ( lections  liave  been  accordingly  made. 
And  thereunon  the  said  Lords  Spiritual  and 
Temporal,  and  Commons,  pursuant  to  their  re- 
spective letters  and  elections,  being  now  assem- 
bled in  a  full  and  free  representation  of  this  na- 
tion, taking  into  their  most  serious  consideration 
the  best  means  for  attaining  tlui  ends  aforesaid, 
do  in  the  tirst  place  (as  their  ancestors  in  like 
ca.se  have  usmdly  done)  for  the  vindicating  and 
asserting  their  ancient  rights  and  liberties,  de- 
clare: I.  That  the  pretended  power  of  suspend- 
ing of  laws,  or  the  execution  of  laws,  by  regal 
authority,  without  consent  of  Parliament,  is  ille- 
gal 2.  That  the  pretended  power  of  dispens- 
ing with  laws,  or  the  execution  of  laws  by  regal 
authority,  as  it  hath  been  assumed  and  exercised 
of  late,  is  illegal.  3.  That  the  commission  for 
erecting  the  late  Court  of  Commissioners  for  Ec- 
clesiastical Causes,  and  all  other  commissions  and 
courts  of  like  nature,  are  illegal  and  pernicious. 
4.  That  levying  monej'  for  or  to  the  use  of  the 
Crown  by  pretence  and  prerogative,  without 
grant  of  Parliament,  for  longer  time  or  in  other 
manner  than  the  same  is  or  shall  be  granted,  is 
il'egal  5.  That  it  is  the  ri^lit  of  the  subjects 
to  pel.. ion  the  King,  and  all  commitments  and 
prosecutions  for  such  petitioning  are  illegal.  6. 
That  the  raising  or  keeping  a  standing  army 
within  the  kingdom  in  time  of  peace,  unless  it 
be  with  consent  of  Parliament,  is  against  law. 
7.  That  the  suljjects  which  are  Protestants  may 
have  arms  for  their  defence  suitable  to  their  con- 
ditions, and  as  allowed  by  law.  8.  That  election 
of  members  of  Parliament  ought  to  be  free.  9. 
That  the  freedom  of  speech,  and  debates  or  pro- 
ceedings in  Parliament,  ought  not  to  be  impeached 
or  questioned  in  any  court  or  place  out  of  Parlia- 
ment. 10.  That  excessive  bail  ought  not  to  be 
required,  nor  excessive  fines  imposed ;  nor  cruel 
and  unusual  punishments  inflicted.  11.  That 
jurors  ought  to  be  duly  impanelled  and  returned, 
and  jurors  which  pass  upon  men  in  trials  for  high 
treason  ought  to  be  freeholders.  12.  That  all 
grants  and  promises  of  fines  and  forfeitures  of 
particular  persons  before  conviction  are  illegal 
and  void.  13,  And  that  for  redress  of  all  grie- 
vances, and  for  the  amending,  strengthening,  and 
preserving  of  the  laws,  Parliament  ought  to  be 
held  frequently.  And  they  do  claim,  demand, 
and  insist  upon  all  and  singular  the  premises,  as 
their  undoubted  rights  and  liberties ;  and  that  no 
declarations,  judgments,  doings  or  proceedings, 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  people  in  any  of  the  said 
premises,  ought  in  any  wise  to  be  drawn  here- 
after into  consequence  or  example.  To  which 
demand  of  their  rights  thej  are  particularly  en- 
couraged by  the  declaration  of  his  Highnesf  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  as  being  the  only  means  for 
obtaining  a  full  redress  and  remedy  therein. 
Having  therefore  an  entire  confidence  that  his 
said  Highness  the  Prince  of  Orange  will  perfect 
the  deliverance  so  far  advanced  by  him,  and  will 
still  preserve  them  fiom  the  violation  of  their 
rights,  which  tliey  have  here  asserted,  and  from 
all  other  attempts  upon  their  religion,  rights,  and 
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liberties :  IL  The  said  Lords  Spiritual  and  Tem- 
poral, and  Commons,  assembled  at  Westminster, 
do  resolve,  that  William  and  Mary,  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Orange,  be,  and  be  declared,  King 
and  Queen  of  England,  France,  and  Ireland,  and 
the  dominions  thereunto  belonging,  to  hold  the 
crown  and  royal  dignity  of  the  said  kingdoms 
and  dominions  to  them  the  said  Prince  and 
Princess  during  their  lives,  and  the  life  of  the 
survivor  of  them ;  and  that  the  sole  and  full  ex- 
ercise of  the  regal  power  be  only  in,  and  exe- 
cuted by,  the  said  Prince  of  (Grange,  in  the  names 
of  the  said  Prince  and  Princess,  during  their 
joint  lives;  and  after  their  deceases,  the  said 
crown  and  royal  dignity  of  the  said  kingdoms 
and  dominions  to  be  to  the  heirs  of  the  body  of 
the  said  Princess;  and  for  default  of  such  issue 
to  the  Princess  Anne  of  Denmark,  and  the  heirs 
of  her  body ;  and  for  default  of  such  issue  to  the 
heirs  of  the  body  of  the  said  Prince  of  Orange. 
And  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Com- 
mons, do  pray  the  said  Prince  and  Princess  to  ac- 
cept the  same  accordingly.  IH.  And  that  the 
oaths  hereafter  mentioned  be  taken  by  all  persons 
of  whom  the  oaths  of  allegiance  ancl  supremacy 
might  be  retjuired  by  law  instead  of  them ;  and 
that  the  sjiid  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy 
be  abrogated.  'I,  A.  B.,  do  sincerely  promise 
and  swear,  That  I  will  be  faithful  and  bear  true 
allegiance  to  their  ^laiesties  King  William  and 
Queen  Mary:  So  help  me  God.'  '1,  A.  B., 
do  swear.  That  I  do  from  my  heart  abhor,  detest, 
and  abjure  as  impious  and  heretical  that  damna- 
ble doctrine  and  position,  that  princes  excom- 
municated or  deprived  by  the  Pope,  or  nny  au- 
thority of  the  See  of  Rome,  may  be  deposed  or 
murdered  by  their  subjects,  or  any  other  what- 
soever. And  I  do  declare,  that  no  foreign  prince, 
person,  prelate,  state,  or  potentate  hath,  or  ought 
to  have,  any  jurisdiction,  power,  superiority,  pre- 
eminence, or  authority,  ecclesiastical  or  spiritual, 
within  this  realm:  So  help  me  God.'"  IV. 
Upon  which  their  said  jMajesties  did  accept  the 
crown  and  royal  dignitv  of  the  kingdoms  of  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Ireland,  and  tlie  dominions 
thereunto  belonging,  according  to  the  resolution 
and  desire  of  the  said  Lords  and  Commons  con- 
tained in  the  said  declaration.  V.  And  thereupon 
their  Majesties  were  pleased,  that  the  said  Lords 
Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  being 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  should  continue 
to  sit,  and  with  their  Majesties'  royal  concurrence 
make  effectual  provision  for  the  settlement  of  the 
religion,  laws  and  liberties  of  this  kingdom,  so 
that  the  same  for  the  future  might  not  be  in  dan- 
ger again  of  being  subverted ;  to  which  the  said 
Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons, 
did  agree  and  proceed  to  act  accordingly.  VI. 
Now  in  pursuance  of  the  premises,  the  said  Lords 
Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  Par- 
liament assembled,  for  the  ratifying,  confirming, 
and  establishing  the  said  declaration,  and  the  ar- 
ticles, clauses,  matters,  and  things  therein  con- 
tained, by  the  force  of  a  law  made  in  due  form 
by  authority  of  Parliament,  do  pray  that  it  may 
be  declared  and  enacted,  That  all  and  singular 
the  rights  and  liberties  asserted  and  claimed  in 
the  said  declaration  are  the  true,  ancient,  and  in- 
(bjJWnTBle  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  of 
tuis  kingdom,  and  so  shall  be  esteemed,  allowed, 
adjudged,  deemed,  and  taken  to  be,  and  that  all 
and  .  very  the  particulars  aforesaid  shall  be  firmly 
and  strictly  holdcn  and  observed,  as  they  are  ex- 


pressed in  the  said  declaration;  and  all  officers 
and  ministers  whatsoever  shall  serve  their  Majes- 
ties and  their  successors  according  to  the  same  in 
all  times  to  come.  VII.  And  the  said  Lords 
Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  seriously 
considering  how  it  hath  pleased  Almighty  God, 
in  his  marvellous  providence,  and  merciful  good- 
ness to  this  nation,  to  provide  and  preserve  their 
said  JIajesties'  royal  persons  most  happily  to 
reign  over  us  upon  the  throne  of  their  ancestors, 
for  which  they  render  unto  Him  from  the  bottom 
of  their  hearts  their  humblest  thanks  and  praises, 
do  truly,  firmly,  assuredly,  and  in  the  sincerity 
of  their  hearts,  think,  and  do  hereby  recognise, 
acknowledge,  and  declare,  that  King  James  II. 
having  abdicated  the  Government,  and  their  Maj- 
esties having  accepted  the  Crown  and  royal  dig- 
nity as  aforesaid,  their  said  Majesties  did  become, 
were,  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  by  the  laws 
of  this  realm,  our  sovereign  liege  Lord  and  Lady, 
King  and  (^ueen  of  England,  France,  and  Ire- 
land, and  the  dominions  thereunto  belonging,  in 
and  to  whose  princely  persons  the  royal  state, 
crown,  and  dignity  of  the  said  realms,  with  all 
honours,  styles,  titles,  regalities,  prerogatives, 
powers,  jiirisdictions,  and  authorities  to  the  same 
belonging  and  appertaining,  are  most  fully,  right- 
fully, and  entirely  invested  and  incorporated, 
united,  and  annexed.  VIII.  And  for  preventing 
all  questions  and  divisions  in  this  realm,  by  rea- 
son of  any  pretended  titles  to  the  Crown,  and  for 
preserving  a  certainty  in  the  succession  thereof, 
in  and  upon  which  the  unity,  peace,  tranquillity, 
and  safety  of  this  nation  doth,  under  God,  wholly 
consist  and  depend,  the  said  Lords  Spiritual  and 
Temporal,  and  Commons,  do  beseech  their  Maj- 
esties tliat  it  may  be  enacted,  established,  and 
declared,  that  the  Crown  and  regal  government 
of  the  said  kingdoms  and  dominions,  with  all 
and  singular  the  premises  thereunto  belonging 
and  appertaining,  shall  be  and  continue  to  their 
said  Majesties,  and  the  survivor  of  them,  during 
their  li\  es,  and  the  life  of  the  survivor  of  them. 
And  that  the  entire,  perfect,  and  full  exercise  of 
the  regal  power  and  government  bo  only  in,  and 
executed  by,  his  Majesty,  in  the  names  of  both 
their  Majesties,  during  their  joint  lives;  and  after 
their  deceases  the  said  Crown  and  premises  shall 
be  and  remain  to  the  heirs  of  the  body  of  her 
Majesty:  and  for  default  of  such  issue,  to  her 
Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Anne  of  Denmark, 
and  the  heirs  of  her  body ;  and  for  default  of  such 
issue,  to  the  heirs  of  the  body  of  his  said  ISIajesty : 
And  thereunto  the  said  Lords  Spiritual  and  Tem- 
poral, and  Commons,  do,  in  the  name  of  all  the 
people  aforesaid,  most  humbly  and  faithfully 
submit  themselves,  their  heirs  and  posterities, 
for  ever:  and  do  faithfully  promise,  that  they 
will  stand  to,  maintain,  and  defend  their  said 
Majesties,  and  also  the  limitation  and  succession 
of  the  Crown  herein  specified  and  contained,  to 
the  utmost  of  their  powers,  with  their  lives  and 
estates,  against  all  persons  whatsoever  that  shall 
attempt  anything  to  the  contrary.  IX.  And 
whereas  it  hath  been  found  by  experience,  that 
it  is  inconsistent  with  the  safety  and  welfare  of 
this  Protestant  kingdom  to  be  governed  by  a 
Popish  prince,  or  hj  any  king  or  queen  marry- 
ing a  Papist,  the  said  Lords  Spiritual  and  Tem- 
poral, and  Commons,  do  further  pray  that  it  may 
be  enacted.  That  all  and  every  person  and  per- 
sons that  is,  are,  or  shall  be  reconciled  to,  or  shall 
hold  communion  with,  the  See  or  Church  of 
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lioiiic,  or  shall  profess  llic  Popisli  religion,  or 
shall  miirry  a  Papist,  shall  he  excluded,  and  bo 
forever  incap;..)le  to  inherit,  possess,  or  enjoy 
the  Crown  and  Governnieiit  nf  this  realm,  and 
Ireland,  and  the  dominions  thereunto  belonging, 
or  any  part  of  the  same,  or  to  Inivi;,  use,  or  e.xer- 
cis<',  any  regal  power,  authority,  or  jurisdiction 
within  the  same;  and  in  all  ami  every  such  case 
or  cases  the  j)eople  of  these  realms  shall  be  and 
arc  hereby  absolved  of  their  allegiance,  and  the 
said  Crown  and  government  sliall  from  time  to 
time  descend  to,  and  be  enjoyed  by,  suc^h  jjcrson 
or  persons,  l)eing  Protestants,  as  should  Iiave  in- 
herited and  enjoyed  tlie  same,  in  case  the  said 
person  or  jM-rsoiis  so  reconciled,  holding  com- 
munion, or  professing,  or  marrying,  as  aforesaid, 
were  naturally  dead.  X.  And  that  every  King 
and  (^ueen  ofthis  realm,  who  at  any  time  here- 
after shall  come  to  and  succeed  in  the  Imperial 
Crown  of  this  kingdom,  shall,  on  the  lirst  day  of 
the  meeting  of  the  first  Parliament,  next  after 
his  or  her  coming  to  the  Crown,  sitting  in  his  or 
lier  throne  in  the  House  of  Peers,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Lords  and  Commons  therein  assembled,  or 
at  liis  or  her  coronation,  before  such  person  or 
persons  wlio  shall  administer  the  coronation  oath 
to  him  or  her,  at  the  time  of  his  or  her  taking  tiie 
said  oath  (which  shall  first  happen),  make,  sub- 
scribe, and  audibly  repeat  the  declaration  men- 
tioned in  the  statute  made  in  the  thirteenth  year 
of  the  reign  of  King  Charles  II.,  intituled  "  An 
Act  for  the  more  effectual  pre8(;rving  the  King's 
person  and  Government,  by  disabling  Papists 
from  sitting  in  either  House  of  Parliament."  But 
if  it  shall  happen  that  such  King  or  Queen,  upon 
his  or  her  succession  to  the  Crown  of  this  realm, 
shall  l)c  under  the  age  of  twelve  yeai^s,  then  every 
such  King  or  Queen  shall  make,  subscribe,  and 
audibly  repeat  the  said  declaration  at  his  or  her 
coronation,  or  the  first  day  of  meeting  of  the 
first  Parliament  as  aforesiiid,  which  sliall  first 
happen  after  such  King  or  Queen  shall  have  at- 
tained the  said  age  of  twelve  years.  XI.  All 
which  their  Majesties  are  contented  and  plea.sed 
shall  be  declared,  enacted,  and  established  by  au- 
thority of  this  present  Parliament,  and  shall 
stand,  remain,  and  be  the  law  of  this  realm  for 
ever;  and  the  same  are  by  their  said  Majesties, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords 
Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  CVmunons,  in  Par- 
liament assembled,  and  by  the  uuthority  of  the 
same,  di-clared,  enacted,  or  established  accord- 
ingly. XII.  And  l)e  it  further  declared  and  en- 
acted by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That  from  and 
after  this  present  session  of  Parliament,  no  dispen- 
sation by  ' '  uon  obstante  "  of  or  to  any  statute, 
or  any  i)art  thereof,  shall  be  allowed,  but  that 
the  same  shall  be  held  void  and  of  no  effect,  ex- 
cept a  dispensation  be  allowed  of  in  such  statute, 
antl  except  in  such  cases  as  shall  be  specially 
provided  for  by  one  or  more  bill  or  bills  to  be 

Siis,-;ed  during  this  present  session  of  Parliament. 
[III.  Provi(ie<l  that  no  charier,  or  grant,  or  par- 
don granted  before  the  three-and-twentieth  day 
of  October,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  One  thousand 
six  hundred  eighty-nine,  .shall  be  any  ways  im- 
peached or  invalidaleil  by  this  Act,  but  that  the 
same  shall  lie  and  remain  of  the  same  force  and 
effect  in  law,  and  no  other,  than  as  if  this  Act 
had  never  bei'U  made. 

A.  D.  1689-1696.— The  war  of  the  Leag^ue 
of  Auesburg,  or  the  Grand  Alliance  against 
Louis  XIV.  (called  in  American  history  "  King 


William's  War  ").  See  France:  A.  D.  1089- 
1«1>();  10.S9-1091;  1092;  1093  (.1 1  I,y);  109-1;  1095- 
1090.— Also,  Canada:  A.  1).  1089-^090 ;  1092- 
1097;      and  NKWKoirNDi.ANi):  A.  1).  1094-1097. 

A.  D.  1690  (June).— The  Battle  of  Beachy 
Head. — The  great  peril  of  the  kingdom.  — 
"In  June,  109(1,  wliilst  William  was  in  Ireland, 
the  French  sent  a  fieet,  under  Tourville,  to 
threaten  England.  He  left  Brest  and  entered 
the  IJriti.sh  Channel.  Herbert  (then  Earl  of  Tor- 
rington)  'Commanded  the  English  licet  lying  in 
the  Downs,  and  .sailed  to  Saint  Helens,  where  he 
wa.s  joined  by  the  Dutch  fleet  under  Evertsen. 
On  the  S^th  of  June  the  English  and  French 
fleets  were  close  to  each  other,  and  an  imjiortant 
engagement  was  expected,  when  unexpectedly 
Torrington  abandoned  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  re- 
treated towards  the  Straits  of  Dover.  .  .  .  The 
Qi'oor  and  her  Council,  receiving  this  intelligence, 
se...  to  Torrington  peremptory  orders  to  fight. 
Torrington  received  these  orders  on  tlie  29th 
June.  Next  day  he  bore  down  on  the  French 
fieet  in  order  of  battle.  He  had  less  than  CO  ships 
of  the  line,  whilst  the  French  had  80.  He  placed 
the  Dutch  in  the  van,  and  during  the  Avhole  fight 
rendered  them  little  or  no  assistance.  He  gave 
the  signal  to  engage,  which  was  immediately 
obeyett  by  Evertsen,  who  fought  with  the  most 
splendid  courage,  but  at  length,  being  unsup- 
ported, liis  second  in  command  and  many  other 
officers  of  high  rank  having  fallen,  and  his  ships 
being  fearfully  shattered,  Evertsen  was  obliged 
to  draw  off  iiis  contingent  from  the  unequal 
battle.  Torrington  destroyed  some  of  these  in- 
j  ured  ships,  took  the  remainder  in  tow,  and  sailed 
along  the  coast  of  Kent  for  the  Thames.  When 
in  tliat  river  he  pulled  up  all  the  buoys  to  pre- 
vent pursuit.  .  .  .  Upon  his  return  to  London 
he  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  in  December  was 
tried  at  Shecrness  by  court-martial,  and  on  the 
third  day  was  acquitted ;  but  William  refused  to 
see  him,  and  ordered  him  to  be  dismissed  from 
tl  e  navy." — W.  H.  Torriano,  William  tlie  Third, 
cl.  24. — "There  has  scarcely  ever  been  so  sad  a 
day  in  London  as  that  on  which  the  news  of  the 
Battle  of  Beachy  Head  arrived.  The  shame  was 
insupportable ;  the  peril  was  imminent.  ...  At 
any  moment  London  might  be  appalled  by  news 
that  20,000  French  veterans  were  in  Kent.  It 
was  notorious  that,  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom, 
the  Jacobites  had  been,  during  some  months, 
making  preparations  for  a  rising.  All  the  regu- 
lar troops  who  could  be  assembled  for  the  defence 
of  the  island  did  not  amount  to  more  than  10,000 
men.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  our  country 
has  ever  passed  through  a  more  alarming  crisis 
than  that  of  the  first  week  of  July  1090." — Lord 
Macaulay,  Ifist.  of  Eng.,  ch.  15  (p."  3). 

Also  in  :  J.  Campbell,  Naval  Hint,  of  Qt.  Brit. , 
c7i.  18  (r.  2). 

A.  D.  1690-1691. — Defeat  of  James  and  the 
Jacobites  in  Ireland.  See  Iukland:  A.  D. 
1089-1091. 

A.  D.  1692. — The  new  charter  to  Massachu- 
setts as  a  royal  province.  See  Massachusetts  : 
A.  D.  1089-1002. 

A.  D.  1692.  —  Attempted  invasion  from 
France. — Battle  of  La  Hog^ue. — "  The  diversion 
in  Ireland  having  failed,  Louis  wished  to  make 
an  effort  to  attack  England  without  and  within. 
James  II.,  who  had  turned  to  so  little  advantage 
the  first  aid  granted  by  the  King  of  France  saw 
therefore  in  preparation  a  much  more  powerful 
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assistance,  luul  obtained  wlmt  had  been  refused 
him  after  tlie  days  of  the  Boync  and  Beacliy- 
Ilcad, —  an  army  to  invade  England.  Nt.'ws  re- 
ceived from  that  country  explained  this  change 
in  the  conduct  of  Louis.  Tlu;  opinion  of  James 
at  Versailles  was  no  better  than  in  the  past:  bi;t 
England  was  believed  to  be  on  the  eve  of  counter- 
revolution, which  it  would  be  sullicient  to  aid  with 
a  vigorous  and  sudden  blow.  .  .  .  3Iany  eminent 
pei-sonages,  among  the  Whigs  as  well  as  among 
the  Tories,  among  others  the  Duke  of  JIarl borough 
(Churchill),  had  opened  a  secret  correspondence 
with  the  royal  exile  at  Saint-Germain.  James 
had  secret  adherents  in  the  English  fleet  which 
he  had  so  long  commanded  before  reigning,  and 
believed  himself  able  to  count  on  Rear- Admiral 
Carter,  and  even  on  Admiral  Russell.  Louis 
gav^;  himself  up  to  excessive  confidence  in  the 
result  of  these  plots,  and  arranged  his  plan  of 
naval  operations  accordingly.  An  army  of  30,000 
men,  with  500  transports,  was  assembled  on  the 
coast  of  Normandy,  the  greater  part  at  La  Ilogue 
and  Cherbourg,  the  rest  at  Havre:  this  was  com- 

Eosed  of  all  the  Irish  troops,  a  number  of  Anglo- 
cotch  refugees,  and  a  corps  of  French  troops. 
Marshal  dc  Bellef'iuds  comnumded  under  King 
James.  Tourville  was  to  set  out  from  Brest  in  the 
middle  of  April  with  fifty  ships  of  the  line,  enter 
the  Channel,  attack  the  English  fleet  before  it 
could  be  reinforced  by  the  Dutch,  and  thus  secure 
the  invasion.  Express  orders  were  sent  to  him 
to  engage  the  enemy  '  whatever  might  be  his 
numbers. '  It  was  believed  that  half  of  the  English 
fleet  would  go  over  to  the  side  of  the  allies  of  its 
king.  The  lauding  elfected,  Tourville  was  to 
return  to  Brest,  to  rally  there  the  squadron  of 
Toulon,  sixteen  vessels  strong,  and  the  rest  of 
our  large  ships,  then  to  hold  the  Channel  during 
the  whole  campaign.  They  had  reckoned  with- 
out the  elements,  which,  hitherto  hostile  to  the 
enemies  of  France,  this  time  turned  against  her. " 
The  French  fleets  were  detained  by  contrary 
winds  and  by  incomplete  preparations.  Tourville 
w^as  not  reinforced,  as  he  expected  to  be,  by  the 
squadrons  of  Toulon  and  Ilochefort.  Before  he 
found  it  possible  to  sail  from  Brest,  the  Jacobite 
plot  had  been  discovered  in  England,  the  govern- 
ment Avas  on  its  guard,  and  the  Dutch  and  Eng- 
lish fleets  had  made  their  junction.  Still,  the 
French  adnural  was  under  orders  which  left  him 
no  discretion,  and  he  went  out  to  seek  the  enemy. 
"May  29,  at  daybreak,  between  the  Capes  of 
La  Hogue  and  Barfleur,  Tourville  found  liim.self 
in  presence  of  the  allied  fleet,  the  most  powerful 
that  had  ever  appeared  on  the  sea.  He  had  been 
joined  by  seven  ships  from  the  squadron  of 
Roehefort,  and  numbered  44  vessels  against  99, 
78  of  which  carried  over  50  guns,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  were  much  larger  than  a  majority 
of  the  French.  The  English  had  63  ships  and 
f4,540]  guns ;  the  Dutch,  36  ships  and  2,614  guns ; 
in  all,  7,154  .guns;  the  French  counted  ouly  3, 114. 
The  allied  fleet  numbered  nearly  42,000  men ;  the 
French  fleet  less  than  20,000."  Notwithstanding 
this  great  inferiority  of  numbers  and  strength,  it 
was  the  French  fleet  which  made  the  attack,  bear- 
ing down  under  full  sail  "on  the  immense  mass  of 
the  enemy. "  The  attempt  was  almost  hopeless ; 
and  vet,  when  night  fell,  after  a  day  of  tremendous 
battle,  Tourville  had  not  yet  lost  a  ship ;  but  his 
line  of  battle  had  been  broken,  and  no  chance  of 
success  remained.  "Majr  30,  at  break  of  day, 
Tourville  rallied  around  him  35  vessels.  The  other 


nine  had  strayed,  five  towards  La  Ilogue,  four 
towards  the  English  coast,  whence  they  regained 
Brest.  If  there  had  been  a  naval  port  at  La 
Ilogue  or  at  Cherbourg,  as  Colbert  and  Vauban 
had  desired,  the  French  fleet  would  have  pre- 
served its  laurels!  There  was  no  place  of  retreat 
on  all  that  coast.  The  fleet  of  the  enemy  advanced 
in  full  force.  It  was  im])Ossibl('  to  renew  the 
prodigious  efTort  of  the  day  before."  In  this 
emergency,  Tourville  made  a  daring  attempt  to 
escape  with  his  fleet  through  the  dangerous  chan- 
nel called  the  Race  of  Alderney,  which  separates 
the  Channel  Islands  from  the'  Normandy  coast. 
Twenty-two  vessels  made  the  jiassage  safely  and 
found  a  i)lace  of  refuge  at  St.  .Malo;  thirteen 
were  too  late  for  the  tide  and  failed.  ^lost  of 
these  were  destroyed,  during  the  next  few  days, 
by  the  English  and  Dutch  at  Cherbourg  and  in 
the  bay  of  La  Ilogue, —  in  the  presence  and  tmder 
the  guns  of  King  James'  army  of  invasion. 
"James  II.  had  rea.son  to  say  that  'his  unlucky 
star '  everywhere  shed  a  malign  influence  around 
him;  but  this  influence  was  only  that  of  his 
blindness  and  incapacity.  Such  was  that  dis- 
aster of  La  Ilogue,  which  has  left  among  us  such 
a  fatal  renown,  and  the  name  of  which  resounds 
in  our  history  like  another  Agincourt  or  Cressy. 
Historians  have  gone  so  far  as  to  ascribe  to  this 
the  destruction  of  the  French  navv.  ...  La 
Ilogue  was  only  a  reprisal  for  Beachy-llead.  The 
French  did  not  lose  in  it  a  vessel  more  than  the 
allies  hail  lost  two  years  before,  and  the  15  ves- 
sels destroyed  were  soon  replaced." — H.  Martin, 
Hist,  of  France:  Age  of  Louis  XIV.  {tr.  by  M.  L. 
Booth),  V.  2,  ch.  2. 

Also  IN:  Lord  ^Macaulay,  Hist,  of  Encj.,  ch.  18 
{v.  4). — L.  von  Ranke,  Hist,  of  Emj.,  17th  Ceutnry, 
bk.  20,  ch.  4  {i\  5). — Sir  J.  Dalrymple,  Memoirs  of 
Gt.  Britain  and  Trcland,  pt.  2,  W-.  7  (r.  3). 

A.  D.  1695. — Expiration  of  censorship  law. 
— Appearance  of  first  newspapers.  See  Pkint- 
INU  AND  Tin:  PuKss:  A.  I).  10!)5. 

A.  D.  1696-1749. — Measures  of  commorcial 
and  industrial  restriction  in  the  American  col- 
onies. See  United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  1696- 
1749. 

A.  D.  1697. — The  Peace  of  Ryswick. — Rec- 
ognition of  William  III.  by  France.  Sec 
Fkance:  a.  D.  1097. 

A.  D.  1698. — The  founding  of  Calcutta.  See 
India:  A.  I).  1000-1703. 

A.  D.  1698-1700. — The  question  of  the  Span- 
ish Succession. — The  Treaties  of  Partition. — 
The  Spanish  king's  will.  See  Spain:  A.  D. 
1698-1700. 

A.  D.  1701.— The  Act  of  Settlement.— The 
source  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  House  of  Han- 
over or  Brunswick. — "William  and  JIary  had 
no  children;  and  in  1700  the  young  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  the  only  child  of  Anne  that  lived 
beyond  infancy,  died.  There  was  now  no  hope 
of  there  being  anyone  to  inherit  the  crown  by  the 
Bill  of  Rights  after  the  death  of  William  and  of 
Anne.  In  1701,  therefore,  Parliament  settled  the 
crown  on  the  Elcctress  Sophia  of  Hanover,  and 
her  heirs.  Sophia  was  one  of  the  children  of  that 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James  I.,  who  in  1613 
had  married  the  Palsgrave  Frederick.  She  was 
chosen  to  come  after  William  and  Anne  because 
she  was  the  nearest  to  the  Stuart  line  who  was  a 
Protestant.  The  law  that  did  this  is  called  the 
Act  of  Settlement;  it  gives  Queen  Victoria  her 
title  to  the  throne.     Parliament  in  passing  it  tried 
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to  make  tlii'  nation's  lilttTtics  still  safer.  It  was 
now  made  impossibU;  (1)  for  any  foreigner  to  sit 
in  Parliament  or  to  hold  an  olliee  under  the 
Crown;  (2)  for  the  kinir  to  ,i,'o  to  war  in  defence 
of  countries  that  did  not  WUmn  U>  England,  un- 
less Parliament  gave  him  leave;  or  (3)  to  pardon 
anyone  ::o  that  tlie  Commons  might  no.  be  able 
toimpeaeli  him."— J.  Howlev,  The  Stttlement  of 
tlie  VoiiHtitutiini,  hk.  1.  ch.  5.— "Though  the 
choice  wa.s  truly  free  in  the  hands  of  parliament, 
and  no  pretext  of  al)solutc  right  could  be  advanced 
on  any  side,  there  was  no  (juestion  that  the 
princess  Sophia  was  tlie  fittest  object  of  tlie  na- 
tion's preference.  She  was  indeed  very  far  re- 
moved from  any  liereditary  title.  Besides  the 
pretended  prince  of  Wales,  and  his  sister,  whose 
legit imaey  no  one  disputed,  there  stood  in  her 
way  the  duchess  of  Savoy,  daughter  of  Henrietta 
<luchess  of  Orleans,  and  several  of  the  Palatine 
family.  These  last  had  abjured  the  reformed 
faith,  of  which  their  ancestors  had  Iwen  the  strenu- 
ous assertors ;  but  it  seemed  not  improbable  that 
some  one  might  return  to  it.  .  ,  .  According  to 
the  tenor  and  intention  of  the  act  of  settlement, 
all  prior  claims  of  inheritance,  save  that  of  the 
issue  of  king  William  and  the  princess  Anne,  be- 
ing set  aside  and  annvdled,  the  princess  Sophia 
Iwcanie  the  source  of  a  new  royal  line.  The 
throne  of  England  and  Ireland,  by  virtue  of  the 
paramount  will  of  parliament,  stands  entailed 
upon  the  heirs  of  her  body,  being  protestauts. 
In  them  the  right  is  as  truly  heredit4\ry  as  it  ever 
was  in  the  Plantageuets  or  the  Tudors.  But 
they  derive  it  not  from  those  ancient  families. 
The  Ijlood  indeed  of  f'erdic  and  of  the  Conqueror 
flows  in  the  veins  of  his  present  majesty  [George 
I^  ].  Our  Edwards  and  Henries  illustrate  the 
i>  ost  unrivalled  splendour  and  antiquity  of 
the  house  of  Bruuswic.  But  they  have  trans- 
mitted no  more  right  to  the  allegiance  of  Eng- 
land than  Boniface  of  Estc  or  Henry  the  Lion. 
That  rests  wholly  on  the  act  of  settlement,  and 
resolves  itself  into  the  sovereignty  of  the  legis- 
lature."—II.  Ilallam,  Const.  jfi»t.  of  Eng.,  ch.  15 
(r.  3). 

Also  in  :  Sir  A.  Halliday,  Annals  of  the  House 
of  Hanover,  Ik.  10  (».  2). — Si^e,  also,  England: 
A.  D.  1714. 

A.  D.  1701-1702. — The  rousing  of  the  nation 
to  war  with  France. — When  Louis  XIV.  pro- 
cured and  accepted  for  his  grandson  the  bequest 
of  the  Spanish  crown,  throwing  over  the  Parti- 
tion Treaty,  "William  had  the  intolerable  cha- 
grin of  discovering  not  onlv  that  he  had  been 
beftwiled,  but  that  his  English  subjects  had  no 
sympathy  with  him  or  animosity  against  tlie  royal 
swindler  who  had  tricked  him.  '  The  blindness 
of  the  people  here,' he  writes  sadly  to  the  Pen- 
sionarv  Heinsius,  'is  incredible.  For  though 
the  alfair  is  not  public,  yet  it  was  no  sooner  said 
that  the  King  of  Spain's  will  was  in  favour  of  the 
Duke  of  Aujou,  that  it  was  the  general  opinion 
that  it  was  better  for  England  that  France  should 
accept  the  will  than  fulfil  the  Treaty  of  Parti- 
tion.'. .  .  William  dreaded  the  idea  of  a  Bour- 
bon reigning  at  Madrid,  but  he  saw  no  very 
grave  objection,  as  the  two  treaties  showed,  to 
Naples  ami  Sicily  passing  into  French  hands. 
With  his  English  subjects  the  exact  converse  was 
the  case.  They  strongly  deprecated  the  assign- 
ment ()f  the  Mediterranean  possessions  of  the 
Spaniard  to  the  Dauphin;  but  they  were  undis- 
turbed by  the  sight  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou  seating 


himself  on  the  Spanish  throne.  .  .  .  But  just  as, 
imder  a  discharge  from  an  electric  battery,  two 
repugnant  chemical  compounds  will  sometimes 
rush  into  sudden  combination,  so  at  this  juncture 
the  King  and  the  nation  were  instantaneously 
imited  by  the  shock  of  a  gross  nlfront.  The  hand 
tliat  liljcrated  the  uniting  lluid  was  that  of  the 
Chri.stian  king.  On  the  Itlth  of  September  1701 
James  II.  breathed  hi.s  last  at  St.  Germains,  and, 
obedient  to  one  of  tliose  impulses,  half-chivalrous, 
half-arrogant,  which  so  often  detern\ined  his 
policy,  Louis  XIV.  declared  his  recognition  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  as  tie  jure  King  of  England. 
No  more  timely  and  effective  assistance  to  the 
policy  of  its  de  facto  king  could  possibl}'  have 
been  rendered.  Its  effect  upon  English  public 
opinion  was  instantaneous;  and  when  William 
returned  from  Holland  on  th(;  4tli  of  November, 
he  found  the  country  in  the  temper  in  which  ho 
could  most  have  wished  it  to  be."  Dissolving  the 
Parliament  in  which  his  plans  had  long  been 
factiously  opposed,  he  summoned  a  new  one, 
which  met  on  tiie  last  day  of  the  year  1701. 
"Opposition  in  Parliament  —  in  the  country  it 
wasalreadv  inaudible  —  was  completely  silenced. 
The  two  llouses  sent  tip  addresses  assuring  the 
King  of  their  firm  resolve  to  defend  the  suc- 
cession against  the  pretended  Prince  of  Wales 
and  all  other  i)reteudcrs  whatsoever.  .  .  .  Nor 
did  the  goodwill  of  Parliament  expend  itself  in 
words.  The  Conunons  accepted  withovit  a  word 
of  protest  the  four  treaties  constituting  the  new 
Grand  Alliance.  .  .  .  The  votes  of  supply  were 
passed  unanimously. "  But  scarcely  had  the  nation 
and  tiie  King  arrived  at  this  agreement  with  one 
another  than  the  latter  was  snatched  from  his 
labors.  On  the  21st  of  February,  1702,  William 
received  an  injury,  through  the  stumbling  of  his 
liorse,  which  his  frail  and  diseased  body  could 
not  bear.  His  death  would  not  have  been  long 
delayed  in  any  event,  but  it  was  hastened  by  this 
accident,  and  occurred  on  the  8th  of  March  fol- 
lowing. He  was  succeeded  by  Anne,  the  sister 
of  his  deceased  queen,  Mary,  and  second  daughter 
of  the  deposed  Stuart  king,  James  II. — II.  D. 
Traill,  William  the  Third,  ch.  14-15. 

Also  in:  L.  von  Banke,  Hist,  of  Eng.,  \7th 
Century,  bk.  21,  eh.  7-10  (r.  5). — See,  also,  Spain: 
A.  D.  1701-1702. 

A.  D.  1702. — Accession  of  Queen  Anne. 

A.  D.  1702. — Union  of  rival  East  India 
Companies.    See  India:  A.  I).  1000-1702. 

A.  D.  1702.— The  War  of  the  Spanish  Suc- 
cession.—  Failure  at  Cadiz.  —  The  treasure 
ships  in  Vigo  Bay. — Marlborough's  first  cam- 
paigns. See  Spain:  A.  D.  1702;  and  Nktuek- 
LANDs:  A.  D.  1702-1704. 

A.  D.  1702-1711.— The  War  of  the  Spanish 
Succession  in  America  (called  "  Queen  Anne's 
War").  See  New  Engl.\nd:  A.  1).  1702-1710; 
Canada:  A.  D.  1711-1713. 

A.  D.  1702-1714. — The  Age  of  Anne  in  lit- 
erature.— "That  which  was  once  called  the 
Augustan  age  of  English  literature  was  specially 
marked  by  the  growing  development  of  a  distinct 
literary  class.  It  was  a  period  of  transition  from 
the  early  system  of  the  patronage  of  authors  to 
the  later  system  of  their  professional  indepen- 
dence. Patronage  was  being  changed  into  influ- 
ence. The  system  of  subscription,  by  which 
Pope  made  his  fortune,  was  a  kind  of  joint-stock 
patronage.  The  noble  did  not  support  the  jioet^ 
but  induced  his  friends  to  subscribe.     The  noble' 
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moreover,  made  iinother  discovery.  He  found 
tlmt  he  could  dispciiHc  ii  chciiper  and  more  elect- 
ive patronage  than  of  old  by  patronising  at  the 
l)ublic  expense.  During  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne, 
the  author  of  a  successful  poem  or  an  clTective 
pamphlet  might  look  forward  to  a  comfortable 
place.  The  author  had  not  to  wear  the  livery, 
but  to  become  the  jujlitical  follower,  of  the  great 
man.  Gradually  a  separation  took  i)lace.  The 
minister  found  it  better  to  have  a  regular  corps 
of  politicians  and  scribblers  in  his  pay  than  occa- 
sionally to  recruit  his  ranks  ]»y  enlisting  men  of 
literary  taste.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  authors, 
by  slow  degrees,  struggled  into  a  more  indepen- 
dent position  as  their  jiublic  increased.  In  the 
earlier  part  of  the  century,  liowever,  we  find  a 
class  of  fairly  cultivated  people,  sufHciently  nu- 
merous to  form  a  liteniry  auilience,  and  yet  not 
so  numerous  as  to  split  into  entirely  distinct  frac- 
tions. The  old  religious  and  political  warfare 
has  softened ;  the  statesman  lo.ses  his  place,  but 
not  his  head ;  and  though  there  is  plenty  of  bit- 
terness, there  is  little  violence.  Vve  have  tuus  a 
brilliant  society  of  statesmen,  authors,  clergy- 
men, and  lawyers,  forming  social  clubs,  meeting 
at  coffee-houses,  t  liking  scandal  and  politics,  urd 
intensely  interested  in  the  new  social  phenomena 
which  emerge  as  the  old  order  decays ;  more  excit- 
able, perhaps,  than  their  fathers,  but  less  des- 
perately in  earnest,  and  waging  a  constiint  pam- 
phleteering warfare  upon  politics,  literature,  and 
theoK)gy,  which  is  j'et  consistent  with  a  certain 
degree  of  friendly  intercourse.  The  essayist,  the 
critic,  and  the  novelist  appear  for  the  tirst  time  in 
their  modern  shape;  and  the  journalist  is  slowly 
gaining  some  authority  as  the  wielder  of  a  jiolit- 
ical  force.  The  whole  character  of  contemporary 
literature,  in  short,  is  moulded  by  the  social  con- 
ditions of  the  class  for  which  and  Ijy  which  it 
was  written,  still  more  distinctly  than  by  the 
ideas  current  in  contemporary  speculation.  .  .  . 
Pope  is  the  typical  representative  of  the  poetical 
spirit  of  the  day.  He  may  or  may  not  be  regarded 
as  the  intellectual  superior  of  Swift  or  Addison ; 
and  the  most  widely  differing  opinions  may  be 
formed  of  the  intrinsic  merits  of  his  poetry.  The 
mere  fact,  however,  that  his  poetical  dynasty  was 
supreme  to  the  end  of  the  century  proved  that, 
in  some  sense,  he  is  a  most  characteristic  prod- 
uct. Nor  is  it  hard  to  see  the  main  sources  of 
his  jjower.  Pope  had  at  least  two  great  poetical 
qualities.  He  was  amongst  the  most  keenly 
sensitive  of  men,  and  he  had  an  almost  unique 
felicity  of  expression,  which  has  enabled  him  to 
coin  more  proverbs  than  any  writer  since  Shake- 
speare. Sensitive,  it  may  be  said,  is  a  polite  word 
for  morbid,  and  his  felicity  of  phrase  was  more 
adapted  to  coin  epigrams  than  poetry.  The  con- 
troversy is  here  irrelevant.  Pope,  whether,  as  I 
should  say,  a  true  poet,  or,  as  some  have  said, 
only  the  most  sparkling  of  rhymesters,  reflects 
the  thoughts  of  his  day  with  a  curious  complete- 
ness. .  .  .  There  is,  however,  another  wide  prov- 
ince of  literature  in  which  writers  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  did  work  original  in  character 
and  of  permanent  value.  If  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury is  the  great  age  of  dramatists  and  theolo- 
gians, the  eighteenth  century  was  the  age  in 
which  the  critic,  the  essayist,  the  satirist,  the  nov- 
elist, and  the  moralist  tirst  appeared,  or  reached 
the  highest  mark.  Criticism,  though  still  in  its 
infancy,  first  became  an  independent  art  with 
Addison.    Addisou  aud  his  various  colleagues 


set  the  first  example  of  that  kind  of  social  essay 
which  is  still  popular.  Satire  had  iK'en  practised 
in  the  preceding  century,  and  in  tlie  hands 
of  Dryden  had  become  a  formidable  political 
weaptHi ;  but  the  social  satire  of  which  Pope  was, 
and  remains,  tlu;  chief  master,  began  with  the 
century,  and  may  be  saitl  to  have  expired  with 
it,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Byron  and  Giffonl. 
D(^  Foe,  Itichardson,  Fielding,  and  Smollett  de- 
veloi)ed  the  mmlern  novel  out  of  very  crude  rudi- 
ments; and  two  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  cen- 
tury. Swift  and  Johnson,  may  be  liest  described 
as  practical  moralists  in  a  vein  peculiar  to  the 
time.  .  .  .  The  Euglish  novel,  as  the  word  is 
now  understood,  begins  with  De  Foe.  Though, 
like  all  other  products  of  mind  or  body,  it  was 
developed  out  of  previously  existing  material, 
and  is  related  to  the  great  family  of  stories  with 
which  men  have  amused  themselves  in  all  ages, 
it  is,  perhaps,  as  nearly  an  original  creation  as 
anything  can  be.  The  legends  of  saints  which 
amused  the  middle  ages,  or  the  chivalrous 
romances  which  were  popular  throughout  the 
seventeenth  century,  had  become  too  unreal  to 
amuse  living  human  beings.  De  Foe  made  the 
discovery  that  a  history  might  be  equally  interest- 
ing if  the  recorded  events  had  never  hapi)ened. " 
— L.  Stephen,  Hist.  <>f  Eng.  Thought  in  the  Eif/h- 
teenth  Century,  di.  12,  sect.  23-56  (y.  2).— "This 
so-called  classic  age  of  ours  has  long  ceased  to  bo 
regarded  with  that  complacency  which  led  the 
most  flourishing  psirt  of  it  to  adopt  the  epithet 
'Augustan.'  It  will  scarcely  be  denied  bv  its 
greatest  admirer,  if  he  be  a  man  of  wide  reading, 
that  it  caimot  be  ranked  with  the  poorest  of  the 
five  great  ages  of  literature.  Deficient  in  the 
highest  intellectual  beauty,  in  the  (lualities  which 
awaken  the  fullest  critical  enthusiasm,  the  eigh- 
teenth century  will  be  enjoyed  more  tlioroughly 
by  those  who  make  it  their  special  study  than  by 
those  who  skim  the  entire  surface  of  literature. 
It  has,  although  on  the  grand  scale  condemned 
as  second-rate,  a  remarkable  fulness  and  sus- 
tained richness  which  endear  it  to  specialists.  If 
it  be  compared,  for  instance,  with  the  real  Augus- 
tan age  in  Kome,  or  with  the  Spanish  period  of 
literary  supremacy,  it  may  claim  to  hold  its  own 
against  these  rivals  in  spite  of  their  superior  rank, 
because  of  its  more  copious  interest.  If  it  has 
neither  a  Horace  nor  a  Calderon,  it  has  a  great 
extent  and  variety  of  writers  just  below  these  in 
merit,  and  far  more  numerous  than  what  Rome 
or  Spain  can  show  during  those  blossoming 
periotls.  It  is,  moreover,  fertile  at  far  more 
l)oints  than  either  of  these  schools.  This  sus- 
tained and  variegated  success,  at  a  comparatively 
low  level  of  effort,  strikes  one  as  characteristic 
of  an  age  more  remarkable  for  persistent  vitality 
than  for  rapid  and  brilliant  growth.  The  Eliza- 
bethan vivida  vis  is  absent,  the  Georgian  glow  has 
not  yet  dawned,  but  there  is  a  suffused  prosaic 
light  of  intelligence,  of  cultivated  form,  over  the 
whole  picture,  and  during  the  first  half  of  the 
period,  at  least,  this  is  bright  enough  to  be  very 
attractive.  Perhaps,  in  closing,  the  distinguish- 
ing mark  of  eighteenth-century  literature  may  be 
indicated  as  its  mastery  of  prose  as  a  vehicle  for 
general  thought." — E.  Gosse,  Tlie  Study  of  Eigh- 
teentJi-Centunj  Literature  {New  Princeton  Eev., 
July,  1888,  ;).  21). 

A.  D.  1703.— The  Methuen  Treaty  with 
Portugal.  See  Poktuoal:  A.  D.  1703;  and 
Si>Ai>:  A.  D.  1703-1704 
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A.  D.  1703.— The  Aylesbury  election  case. 

— "AKhliy,  Ik  hiir^c^s  «{  Ayli'slmry.  niud  llii- 
rctwniiiif:  olllcr-r  for  iiiuli<i(»ii.sly  rcftisinj;  lii.s 
vote.  Thnc  jpil;;iH()f  the  Kinir's  Ikiuli  ili-tidid, 
iiirainst  tlie  opiiiioii  nf  Cliitf  .Iii.sticf  Holt,  that 
tlic  vrrdict  wliicli  11  jury  hud  kIvcii  in  favor  of 
A.>.hl)V  must  Itc  si't  iisiilf,  as  thf  action  was  not 
inainl'aiiialilc.  TJic  jiliilntiir  wt-nt  to  tlic  House 
of  Lonls  upon  a  writ  of  error,  and  there  tiie 
jiidirrncnt  was  reversed  iiy  a  lar>,'e  majority  of 
Peers.  Thi' Lower  House  maintained  tlnit  '  the 
qu:ditlealinn  of  an  eleetor  is  not  eo.trni/.ahle  el.se- 
where  llian  before  the  ("ominons  of  Lntrland"; 
that  Ahhhy  was  jruilty  of  a  hreaeh  of  privilege; 
and  that  all  persons  who  sffoiild  in  future  com- 
nience  sueh  an  aetiou,  and  all  attorneys  and 
coun.s«l  eonduetin>;  the  .same,  are  also  g"'"}'  *'*^ 
a  high  breach  of  i)rivilejrf.  The  Lords,  li'd  by 
Soniers,  then  cunu^  to  counter-resolutions.  .  .  . 
The  i)rorogation  of  Parliament  i)ut  an  end  to  the 
quarrel  in  that  Session;  but  in  the  ne.xt  it  was 
renewed  with  increased  violence.  The  judKmcnt 
apiinst  the  Ueturning  Olllcer  was  followed  up 
by  Ashby  levyinj,'  his  damages.  Other  Ayles- 
bury men  brought  new  actions.  The  ("ominons 
imprisoned  the  Aylesbury  electors.  Tlie  Lords 
took  strong  measures  that  alTe.cted,  or  appeared 
to  afTect,  the  ]>rivileges  of  the  Commons.  The 
Oueen  linally  stopjied  tlie  contest  by  a  proroga- 
tion; and  the  quarrel  exi)ired  when  the  Parlia- 
ment expired  under  the  Triennial  Act.  Lord 
Homers  'established  the  doctrine  which  lias  be(;n 
acted  on  ever  since,  that  an  action  lies  against  a 
Returning  Otlicer  for  maliciously  refusing  the 
vote  of  an  elector.'" — C.  Kuight,  Popular  Hist, 
of  Eny.,  V.  5,  c7i.  17. 

Also  in:  Lord  Campbell,  Lices  of  (lie  Lord 
Chancellors:  Stwicru,  ch.  110  (c.  4). 

A.  D.  1704-1707.— Marlborough's  campaigns 
in  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession. — Cam- 
paigns in  Spain.  See  Gku.many:  A.  1).  1704; 
Spain:  A.  D.  170;M704,  tol707;  Netueulands: 
A.  1).  17or),  ami  170G-1707. 

A.  D.  1707. —  The  Union  with  Scotland. 
See  Scotland:  A.  I).  1707. 

A.  D.  1707-1708.— Hostility  to  the  Union  in 
Scotland.— Spread  of  Jacobitism.  See  Scot- 
land: A.  I).  1707-170S. 

A.  D.  1708-1709.— The  War  of  the  Spanish 
Succession  :  Oudenarde  and  Malplaquet.  See 
Netueulands:  A.  D.  1708-1709;  and  Spain: 
A.  D.  1707-1710. 

A.  D.  1709. — The  Barrier  Treaty  with  Hol- 
land.— "  The  iutluence  of  the  Whig  party  in  the 
affairs  of  government  in  England,  always  irk- 
some to  the  Queen,  had  now  began  visibly  to 
decline;  and  the  partiality  she  was  suspected  of 
entertaining  for  lier  brother,  with  lier  known  dis- 
like of  the  liouse  of  Uanover,  inspired  them 
with  alarm,  le.st  the  Tories  might  seek  still  fur- 
ther to  propitiate  her  favour,  by  altering,  in  his 
favour,  the  line  of  succession,  as  at  present  es- 
tablished. They  had,  accordingly,  made  it  one 
of  the  i)rcliiniiiaries  of  the  proposed  treaty  of 
peace,  that  the  Protestant  succession,  in  Eng- 
land, should  be  secured  by  a  general  guarantee, 
and  now  sought  to  repair,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
failure  caused  by  the  unsuccessful  termination 
of  the  c(jnferencAS,  by  entering  into  a  treaty  to 
that  effect  with  the  States.  The  Marquis  Towns- 
bend,  accordingly,  repaired  for  this  purpose  to 
the  Hague,  when  the  States  consented  to  enter 
into  an  engagement  to  maintain  the  present  suc- 


cession to  the  crown,  with  their  wlioh;  force,  and 
to  make  the  recognition  of  that  succession,  and 
the  cxpul.sion  of  the  Pr  tender  from  Fraiicc.  an 
indis|>cnsable  i)nliminary  to  any  peace  with  that 
kingdom.  In  return  for  this  important  guar* 
aniee,  England  was  to  secure  to  the  Slates  a  bar- 
rier, formed  of  the  towns  of  Nieujiort,  Furncii 
and  th<'  fort  of  Kiiokke,  Menin,  Lille,  Pyssel, 
Tournay,  Coiide.  and  Valenciennes,  .Maulxuge, 
Charleroi,  Namur,  Lier,  Halle,  and  some  forts, 
iH'sides  the  citadels  of  (Jheiit  and  Deiidermonde. 
Jt  was  afterwards  assert I'd,  in  excuse  for  I  ho 
d(  reliction  from  that  treaty  on  the  part  <if  Kng- 
):iiid,  that  Townshend  had  gone  beyond  his  in- 
iitructions;  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  it  was 
latilied  without  hesitation  by  the  (jueen,  what- 
ever may  have  been  her  secret  feelings  regarding 
it." — C.  JI.   Da  vies,   llitit.  if  Holland,  jit.  3,  ch. 

11  (r.  ;t ). 

A.  D.  1710-17x2.— Opposition  to  the  war. — 
Trial  of  Sacheverell.— r  all  of  the  Whigs  and 
Marlborough. — "A  'deluge  of  blood'  such  as 
that  of  .Alalphujuet  increased  the  growing  weari- 
ness of  tlu!  w  ar,  and  the  rejection  of  the  French 
oilers  was  unju.stly  attributed  to  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  ^larlborough  of  lengthening  out  a  con- 
test which  brought  him  profit  and  ])ower.  The 
eximlsion  of  Ilarley  and  St.  John  [Bolingbroke] 
from  the  Ministry  had  given  the  Tories  leaders 
of  a  more  vigorous  stamp,  and  St.  John  brought 
into  play  a  new  engine  of  political  attack  whose 
l)oweis  soon  nuide  themselves  felt.  In  the  Ex- 
aminer, and  in  a  crowd  of  pamphlets  and  period- 
icals which  followed  in  its  train,  the  humor  of 
Prior,  the  bitter  irony  of  Swift,  and  St.  Johns 
own  i)rilliant  sophistry  spent  themselves  on  the 
abusi:  of  the  war  and  of  its  general.  ...  A  sud- 
den storm  of  popular  passion  showed  the  way  in 
w  hich  public  opinion  responded  to  these  efforts. 
A  High-Church  divine,  Dr.  Sacheverell,  main- 
tained the  doctrine  of  non-resistance  [the  doc- 
trine, that  is,  of  pa.ssivc  obedience  und  non-resis- 
tance to  government, implying  a  condemnation  of 
the  Uevolution  of  1688  and  of  the  devolution 
settlement];  in  a  sermon  at  St.  Paul's,  with  a 
boldness  which  deserved  prosecution;  but  in 
spite  of  the  warning  of  Marlborough  and  of 
Somers  the  Whig  ^linisters  resolved  on  his  im- 
peachment. His  trial  in  1710  at  once  widened 
into  a  great  party  struggle,  and  the  popular 
enthusiasm  in  Sacheverell's  favt)r  showed  the 
gathering  hatred  of  the  AVhigs  and  the  war.  .  .  . 
A  small  majority  of  the  peers  found  him  guilty, 
but  the  light  sentence  they  inflicted  was  in  effect 
an  ac([uittal,  and  bonfires  and  illuminations  over 
the  whole  country  welcomed  it  as  a  Tory  triumph. 
The  turn  of  popular  feeling  freed  Anne  at  onco 
from  the  pressure  beneath  which  she  liad  bent ; 
and  the  skill  of  Ilarley,  whose  cousin,  Mrs. 
^Masham,  had  succeeded  the  Duchess  of  Marlbor- 
ough in  the  Queen's  favor,  was  employed  in 
bringing  about  the  fall  both  of  Marlborough  and 
the  AVhig  Ministers.  .  .  .  The  return  of  a  Tory 
IIou.se  of  Commons  sealed  his  [Marlborough's] 
fate.  His  wife  was  dismissed  from  court.  A 
masterly  plan  for  a  march  into  the  heart  of 
France  in  the  opening  of  1711  was  foiled  by  the 
withdrawal  of  a  part  of  his  forces,  and  the  nego- 
tiations whicli  had  for  some  time  been  conducted 
between  the  French  and  English  Ministers  with- 
out his  knowledge  marched  rapidly  to  a  close. 
...  At  the  opening  of  1712  the  W^hig  majority 
of  the  House  of  Lords  was  swamped  by  the 
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orcfttioii  (if  twelve  Tory  peers.  Marllioioiinh 
was  (lisiiii.ssed  Intm  liis  coiiiinimil,  ilmrf^ed  with 
peculiitiDii,  and  ((indeiimetl  as  K'li'ty  I'y  '^  V'*'^' 
of  tho  House  of  ('ominous,  lie  at  oiiee  witli- 
drew  from  KnjLflaiid,  and  wiililiis  withdrawal  all 
opposition  to  the  peaee  was  ut  an  end." — J.  U. 
Green,  S/iort  Hint,  of  the  Ku;/.  I'lo/ili;  mrt.  9,  ch. 
0. — Added  to  other  reasons  for  opposition  to  the 
war,  the  dealli  of  the  Kiniieror  .loseph  1.,  which 
occurred  in  April,  1711,  had  entirely  reversed 
tho  situation  in  Kuropc;  out  of  which  the  war 
proceeded.  The  Archduke  Charles,  whom  the 
allies  had  been  strivinj;  to  |ilac(!  on  the  Spanish 
throne,  was  now  certain  to  l)o  elected  Emjieror. 
Ho  received  the  iini)erial  crown,  in  fact,  in  De- 
cember, 1711.  By  this  chanp'  of  fortune,  there- 
fore, li('  became  a  more  objectionable  claimant 
of  the  Spanish  crown  than  Louis  XIV. 's  grand- 
son had  been.  See  AirsTiUA:  A.  D.  1711.— Karl 
Stanhope,  Jlint.  of  Kiif/.,  Jieif/n  of  Aiuie,  ch.  IS- 
IS.—  "Uound  tho  fall  of  Marlborough  has  gath- 
ered the  interest  attaching  to  the  earliest  political 
crisis  at  all  resembling  those  of  quite  recent 
times.  It  is  at  this  moment  that  Party  Govern- 
ment in  the  modern  sense  actiuilly  conmienced. 
William  the  Third  with  military  instinct  had 
always  been  reluctant  to  govern  by  means  of  a 
party.  Bound  as  he  was,  closely,  to  the  Whigs, 
he  employed  Tory  Ministers.  .  .  .  The  new  idea 
of  a  homogeneous  government  was  working 
itself  intf)  shape  under  the  mild  direction  of  Lord 
Somers;  but  the  form  linally  taken  under  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  which  has  continued  to  the 
present  time,  was  as  yet  some  way  off.  Marl- 
borough's notions  were  those  of  the  late  King. 
Both  abroad  and  at  home  he  carried  out  the 
policy  of  William,  lie  "refused  to  rely  wholly 
upon  the  Whigs,  and  the  extreme  Tories  were 
not  given  employment.  The  Ministry  of  Godol- 
phin  was  a  composite  administration,  containing 
at  one  time,  in  1705,  Tories  like  llarley  and  St. 
John  as  well  as  Whigs  such  as  Sunderland  and 
Halifax.  .  .  .  Lord  Somers  was  a  type  of  states- 
man of  a  novel  order  at  that  time.  ...  In  the 
beginning  of  tho  eighteenth  century  it  was  rare 
to  tind  a  man  attaining  the  highest  political  rank 
who  was  unconnected  by  birth  or  training  or 
marriage  with  any  of  the  great '  governing  fami- 
lies,' as  they  have  been  called.  Lord  Somers 
was  tlie  son  of  a  Worcester  attorney.  ...  It 
was  fortunate  for  England  that  Lord  Somers 
should  have  been  the  foremost  man  of  the  Whig 
party  at  the  time  when  constitutional  govern- 
ment, as  we  now  call  it.  was  in  course  of  con- 
struction. By  his  prudent  counsel  the  AVhigs 
were  guided  through  the  dilllcult  years  at  the 
end  of  Queen  Anne's  reign ;  and  from  the  ordeal 
of  seeing  their  rivals  in  power  they  certainly 
managed,  as  a  party,  to  emerge  on  the  whole 
with  credit.  Although  he  was  not  nominally 
their  leader,  the  paramount  iutluencc  in  the  Tory 
^  party  was  Bolingbroke's;  and  that  the  Tories 
suffered  from  the  defects  of  his  great  qualities, 
no  unprejudiced  critic  can  doubt.  Between  the 
two  parties,  and  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury 
through  the  earlier  years  of  the  reign,  stood  Go- 
dolphm,  without  wllose  masterly  knowledge  of 
finance  and  careful  attention  to  the  details  of 
administration  Marlborough's  policy  would  have 
been  baffled  and  his  campaigns  remained  un- 
fought.  To  Godolphin,  more  than  to  any  other 
one  man,  is  due  the  preponderance  of  the  Treas- 
ury control  in  public  affairs.     It  was  his  admin- 


istration, during  the  absence  of  Marlborough  on 
the  Continent,  which  cniitc<l  for  the  olHce  of 
Lord  Treasurer  its  paramount  importance,  and 
paved  the  way  for  Sir  Hobcrt  Walpole's  govern- 
ment of  England  under  the  title  of  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury.  .  .  .  Marlborough  ."-iw  and  always 
admitted  that  his  victories  were  ilue  in  largo 
nuasure  to  the  linancial  skill  of  G(x1nlphln.  To 
this  statesman's  lasting  credit  it  must,  be  rcmcm- 
Inrcil  that  in  a  venal  age,  when  the  stuadards  of 
j)ublic  honesty  were  so  dilTcrcnl  from  those  which 
now  prevail,  Godolphin  died  a  piwir  iw.n.  .  .  . 
Bolingbrokc  is  interesting  to  us  as  the  most  strik- 
ing figure  among  the  originators  of  the  new  par- 
liamentary system.  With  Marlborough  disap- 
jieared  the  type  of  Tudor  statesmen  iiiodillcd  by 
contact  witli  the  Stuarts.  He  was  the  last  of  tho 
Imperial  Chancellors.  Bolingliroke  and  his  suc- 
cessor \Vali)ole  weri!  the  earlier  types  of  consti- 
tutional statesmen  among  whom  ,Mr.  Pitt  and, 
later,  Mr.  Gladstone  stand  preeminent.  ...  He 
and  his  friends,  oppoiu'iits  of  Marlborough,  and 
contributors  to  his  fall,  are  interesting  to  us 
mainly  as  furnishing  the  llrst  examples  of  '  Ilcr 
5Iajesty's  Opjxisition,' as  the  authors  of  party 
government  ami  the  jirototypesof  cabinet  minis- 
ters of  today.  Their  ways  of  thought,  their 
style  of  speech  and  of  writing,  may  be  dissimilar 
to  those  now  in  vogue,  but  they  show  greater 
resemblance  to  those  of  modern  jioliticians  than 
to  those  of  the  Ministers  of  WilUaiu  or  of  the 
Stuarts.  Bolingbrokc  may  have  appeared  a 
strange  jiroduct  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  his 
contemporaries,  but  he  would  not  have  appeared 

EDCuliarly   misplaced   among   the  colleagues  of 
ord  Bandolph  Churchill  or  Jlr.  Chamberlain." 
— R  B.  Brett,  Footprints  of  Stutegmen,  ch.  3. 

Also  in:  W.  Coxe,  Memoirs  of  Marll)orough, 
ch.  89-107.— The  same.  Memoirs  of  Wulpolc,  v.  1, 
ch.  5-G. — G.  Saintsbury,  Marlborotif/h. — G.  W. 
Cooke,  Memoirs  of  IMiiujbroke,  r.  1,  ch.  0-i;i. — 
J.  C.  Collins,  Bolingbrokc. — A.  Ilassall,  Life  of 
Bolinr/broke,  ch.  3. 

A.  D.  1711-1714. — The  Occasional  Confci- 
mity  Bill  and  the  Schism  Act.— 'The  Test  Act, 
making  the  reception  of  the  Anglican  Sacrament 
a  necessary  qualiticatiou  for  becoming  a  member 
of  corporations,  and  for  the  enjoyment  of  most 
civil  ottices,  was  very  cHlcacious  in  excluding 
Catholics,  but  was  altogether  insufficient  to  ex- 
clude moderate  Dissenters.  .  .  .  Such  men, 
while  habitually  attending  their  own  places  of 
worship,  had  no  .scruple  about  occasionally  enter- 
ing an  Anglican  church,  or  receiving  the  sacra- 
ment from  an  Anglican  clergyman.  The  Inde- 
pendents, it  is  true,  and  some  of  the  Baptists, 
censured  this  practice,  and  Defoe  wrote  vehe- 
mently against  it,  but  it  was  very  general,  and  was 
supported  by  a  long  list  of  imiiosiug  authorities. 
...  In  170'2,  in  1703.  and  in  1704,  measures  for 
suppressing  occasional  conformity  were  carried 
through  the  Commons,  but  on  each  occasion  they 
were  defeated  by  the  Whig  preponderance  in  the 
Lords."  In  1711,  the  Whigs  formed  a  coalition 
with  one  section  of  the  Tories  to  defeat  the 
negotiations  which  led  to  the  Peace  of  Utrecht ; 
but  the  Tories  "  made  it  the  condition  of  alliance 
that  the  Occasional  Conformity  Bill  should  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  Whigs.  Tlie  bargain  was  made ; 
the  Dissenters  were  abandonee!,  and,  on  the 
motion  of  Nottingham,  a  measure  was  carried 
providing  that  all  persons  in  places  of  profit  or 
trust,  and  all  common  councilmeu  in  corpora- 
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tlons,  wlio.  wlillc  lioldiiij;  olllci-,  were  jirovcd  to 
have  nttinilcd  iiiiy  NoiiciuifDrinlst  plii< c  "f  wor 
iili{|i.  Hlioiild  forfeit  tin-  iiliuc,  mill  ulioiilil  «ori- 
tinm-  iiMii|mlili'  of  juiblic  <rii|(loyiii('iit  till  they 
hIiouIiI  ilcpow  that  for  it  whole  year  they  had  not 
nltemled  a  coiiventicli'.  The  House  of  ('om- 
inous added  a  line  of  fjd.  whieh  was  to  be  paiil 
to  the  informer,  and  with  this  addition  the  Itill 
heeanie  a  law.  Its  elTects  during  lh<'  f<w  years 
ll  continued  in  forei'  were  very  incoiisich'rahle, 
fur  the  jrreat  majority  of  conspicuous  Dissenters 
reinalni'd  in  olllce.  a'listainintt  from  public,  wor 
Hhip  in  conventicles,  but  having'  |)issentin>?  min- 
isters as  private  chaplains  in  their  houses.  .  .  . 
Till'  object  of  the  Occasional  Conformity  Kill 
•was  to  (xelnde  the  Dissenters  from  all  (Sovern- 
nienl  positions  of  jiower,  dignity  or  profit.  It 
was  followed  in  171 1  by  the  Schism  Act,  which 
was  intendeu  to  crush  their  Heminaries  and  de- 
prive them  of  the  means  of  educiallng  their 
childri  n  in  their  faith.  .  .  .  A.s  carried  through 
the  House  of  ConunoiiH,  it  )irovided  that  uo  one, 
under  |>ainof  three  months' im|>risomnent,  should 
keep  either  a  public  or  u  i>rivate  school,  or 
Hhcndd  even  act  as  tutor  or  usher.  unle8.s  he  hud 
obtained  a  licence  from  the  Bishop,  had  engaged 
to  conform  to  the  Anglican  liturgy,  and  had  re- 
ceived the  sacrament  in  some  Anglican  church 
within  the  year.  In  order  to  prevent  occiisional 
conformity  it  was  further  provided  that  if  a 
teiu'hcr  HO  qualllled  were  present  at  any  other 
form  of  worship  he  should  at  once  become  liabh; 
to  three  months'  im[)riHonment,  and  should  be 
incapacitated  for  the  rest  of  his  life  from  acting 
an  schoolmaster  or  tutor.  .  .  .  Some  important 
clauses,  however,  were  intnHluccil  by  the  Whig 
party  (lualifying  its  severity.  They  providinl 
that  Di.ssenlers  might  have  8cho<)l-mistres.ses  to 
teach  their  children  to  read;  that  the  Act  should 
not  extend  to  any  jicrson  instructing  youth  in 
reading,  writing,  or  arithmetic,  in  any  part  of 
matlieinutics  relating  to  navigation,  or  in  any 
mechanical  art  only.  .  .  .  The  facility  with  which 
this  atrocious  Act  was  carrie<l,  abundantly  shows 
the  danger  in  which  religious  liberty  was  placed 
in  the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. " — 
W.  E.  II.  Lecky.  Hint,  of  Euf/.,  IHth  Centnri/, 
fh.  1. — The  Schism  Act  was  repealed  in  1710, 
during  the  administration  of  Lord  Stanhope. — 
CMkU'h  I'urluimi'iitavy  llintori/,  i:  7,  y>/>.  507-587. 

Also  in:  J.  Stoughton,  liist.  of  Ildigion  in 
Enf/.,  r.  5,  ch.  14-l(t. 

A,  D.  1713.— Ending  of  the  War  of  the 
Spanish  Succession.— The  Peace  of  Utrecht. 
— Acquisitions  from  Spain  and  France.  See 
Utuk(Iit:  a.  I).  1712-1714;  CJaxau-V:  A.  D. 
1711-1713;  also,  Newfoundland:  A.  D.  1713; 
and  Si.WKiiY,  Neouo:  A.  D.  1098-1776. 

A.  D.  1713.— Second  Barrier  Treaty  with 
the  Dutch.  See  Netheklands  (Holland): 
A.  I).  17KJ-1715. 

A.  D.  1713-1714.  — The  desertion  of  the 
Catalans.    Sec  Si-ain:  A.  D.  171:5-1714. 

A.  D.  1714.— The  end  of  the  Stuart  line  and 
the  beginning  of  the  Hanoverians.— Queen 
Anne  died,  after  a  short  illness,  on  the  morning 
of  August  1,  1714.  The  Tories,  who  had  just 
gained  control  of  the  ministry,  were  Avholly  un- 
prcMiared  for  this  emergency.  They  as.sembled 
in  Privv  Council,  ou  the  29th  of  July,  when  the 
probably  fatal  i.ssue  of  the  Qtieeu's  illness  became 
apparent,  ami  "a  strange  scene  is  said  to  have 
occurred.     Argyle  and  Somerset,  though  thev 


Iiad  rontrU»ut«-d  largely  f>y  tlieir  defection  to  fho 
downfall  of  tin;  Whig  ministry  of  Godolphln, 
were  now  again  in  oiiposilion  to  the  Tories,  and 
had  recently  Im'ch  ilismissiil  from  their  posts. 
A' ailing  themselves  of  their  rank  of  Privy  Coun- 
I'illors,  thev  aupeared  iinsummoned  in  the  coun- 
cil room,  itleadintr  the  greatness  of  the  emergency. 
Shrewsbury,  who  hail  probably  concocted  the 
scene,  rose  and  warndy  thanked  them  for  their 
olTer  of  assistance;  ami  these;  three  men  appear 
to  have  guided  the  course  of  events.  .  .  .  Shrews- 
bury, who  was  already  Chamberlain  and  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  became  Lord  Treasurer, 
and  assumed  the  authority  of  Prime  Minister. 
Summons  wen;  at  once  sent  to  all  Privy  Coiui- 
cillors,  irrespectivi!  of  party,  to  attend;  and 
SoMiers  and  several  other  of  the  Whig  leaders 
were  speedily  at  their  post.  They  had  the  great 
advantage!  of  knowing  clearly  the  policy  they 
should  pursue,  and  their  measures  were  taken 
with  admirable  jiromptitude  and  energy.  The 
guards  of  the  Tower  were  at  onci  doubled.  Four 
regiments  were  ordered  to  march  from  the  country 
to  Ijondon,  and  all  seamen  to  repair  to  their  vessels. 
An  embargo  was  laid  on  uU  shipping.  The  fleet 
was  e(iuipi)ed,  and  speed.y  measures  were  taken 
to  protect  the  seaports  and  to  secure  tran(|uility 
in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  At  the  sanu;  time  des- 
patches were  sent  to  the  Netherlands  ordering 
seven  of  the  ten  nritish  battalions  to  embark 
without  delay;  to  Lord  Stratford,  the aniba.ssador 
at  the  Hague,  desiring  the  States- General  to  ful- 
fil their  guarantee  of  the  Protestant  succession 
in  England;  to  the  Elector,  urging  him  to  hasten 
to  Holland,  whce,  on  the  death  of  the  Queen,  he 
would  be  met  by  a  Hritish  squadron,  and  escorted 
to  his  new  kingdom."  When  the  (Queen's  death 
occurred,  "the  new  King  was  at  once  proclaimiKl, 
and  it  is  a  striking  i)roof  of  the  tlanger  of  the 
crisis  that  the  funds,  which  had  fallen  on  a  false 
rumour  of  the  Queen's  recovery,  ro.se  at  once 
when  she  died.  Atterbury  is  siud  to  have  urged 
Holingbroke  to  proclaim  James  III.  at  Charing 
Cross,  and  to  have  olfered  to  head  the  procession 
in  his  law  n  sleeves,  but  the  counsel  was  mere 
madness,  and  IJolingbroke  saw  clearly  that  any 
attempt  to  overthrow  the  Act  of  Settlement 
would  be  now  worse  than  useless.  .  .  .  The  more 
violent  spirits  among  the  Jacobites  now  looked 
eagerly  for  a  French  invasion,  but  the  calmer  mem- 
bers of  the  party  perceived  that  such  an  invasion 
was  iinjjossible.  .  .  .  The  Regency  Act  of  1705 
came  at  once  into  opemtion.  The  Hanoverian 
minister  produced  the  sealed  list  of  the  names  of 
those  to  whom  the  Elector  entrusted  the  govern- 
ment before  his  arrival,  and  it  was  found  to  con- 
sist of  eighteen  names  taken  from  the  leaders  of 
the  Whij-  ;;arty.  .  .  .  Parliament,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Bill,  was  at  oncy  sum- 
moned, and  if  was  soon  evident  that  there  was 
nothing  to  fear.  The  moment  for  a  restoration 
was  j)assed."— W.  E.  U.  Lecky,  Hist,  of  Eikj., 
IHth  Cent.,  ch.  1  (v.  1).— "George  L,  whom  cir- 
cumstances and  the  Act  of  Settlement  had  thus 
called  to  be  King  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
had  been  a  sovereign  prince  for  sixteen  years, 
during  whicli  time  he  had  been  Elector  of  Bruns- 
wick-Luneburg.  He  was  the  second  who  ever 
])ore  that  title.  By  right  of  his  father  he  was 
Elector ;  it  was  by  right  of  his  mother  that  he  now 
became  ruler  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  father 
was  Ernest  Augustus,  Sovereign  Bishop  of  Osna- 
burg,  who,  by  the  death  of  his  elder  brothers,  had 
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boconic  Duko  of  Ilimovor,  and  tlii'U  Duke  of 
Hriiiiswick  im<l  liUiichiirK.  In  1AU2  lie  wuh  ntiHi-d 
by  tlieKmiM!r()rtotlit!iliffriifyi)f  Kh'ctnr.  .  .  .The 
inotiicr  of  Gi'orgo  I.  vvuh  Suphiii,  iiHiially  known 
us  till-  KlcctresH  Soiiliia.  Tlu;  tillt!  was  tncrt'ly 
out*  of  honour,  and  only  nuanl  wife  of  an  Elcitor. 
.  .  .  Till!  EIritrt'Hj*  S(ii)liia  was  tin;  (laUfjIiUT  of 
Eli/.alH'tli,  (lau^'liter  of  Ivin^  Janu-s  1..  and 
Frederick,  tlie  Kle<tor  I'alatine  [whose  eUction 
to  the  throiK!  of  Holietnia  and  subseiiuent  cxpul- 
Hion  from  that  klni^nlon.  and  from  his  Palatini; 
donnnions  wer<!  the  first  acts  in  the  Thirty  Years' 
War).  .  .  .  The  new  royal  lioust;  in  En^jland  is 
Hoinelimes  called  tlie  House  of  Hanover,  some- 
times the  House  t)f  Urunswick.  It  will  be  found 
lliat  the  latter  name  in  more  generally  u.sed  in 
histories  written  during  the  last  century,  the  for- 
mer in  books  writt(;n  in  the  present  day.  If  the 
names  were  eijuallv  ai)plicable,  tlie  modern  use 
is  th(!  more  convenient,  because  there  is  another, 
and  in  some  resjiicts  well  known,  l)ranch  of  the 
House  of  IJnuiswick;  but  no  other  lias  a  right  to 
tlie  name  of  Hanover.  It  is,  however,  (luite  certain 
that,  whatever  the  English  u.se  may  be,  Hanover 
is  properly  the  name  of  a  town  and  of  a  duchy, 
but  that  th(>  electorate  was  Brunswiek-Ll\iieburg. 
.  .  .  The  House  of  Brunswick  was  of  noble  ori- 
gin, tracing  itself  back  to  a  certain  Ouelph 
a'Este,  nicknamed  '  the  Uobust,'  son  of  an  Italian 
nobleman,  who  had  been  seeking  his  fortunes  in 
Germany.  Guclph  married  Juditli,  widow  of  tin- 
English  King,  Harold,  who  fell  on  the  hill  of 
Senlac.  .  .  .  One  of  Guelph's  descendants,  later, 
married  Maud,  the  daughter  of  King  Henry  II,, 

{)robabiy  the  most  powerful  king  in  Euroi)e  of 
lis  day,  at  whose  persuasion  the  Emperor  (;on- 
ferred  on  the  Guelnhs  the  duchy  of  Brun-swick." 
— E.  E.  Morris,  The  Early  llanovcriaiia,  bk.  1, 
ch.  2. 

Also  in:  P.  M.  Thornton,  The  Brunswick  Ac- 
cemon,  ch.  1-10. — Sir  A.  Halliday,  Annals  of  the 
IlouseofUmwver,  bk.  10(0.  2).— J.  McCartliy,  Hist, 
of  the  Four  Georges,  ch.  1-4.— W.  M.  Thackeray, 
The  Four  Georgen,  led.  1.— A.  W.  \Vard,  The 
Electresa  Sophia  and  the  Hanoverian  Succession, 
{Eng.  Hist.  liev.,  v.  1).--See,  also,  EroLAND:  A.  D. 
1701,  The  Act  of  Settlement. 

A.  D.  1714-1721.— First  years  of  George  I. 
— The  rise  of  Walpole  to  power  and  the  found- 
ing of  Parliamentary  Government.—"  The  ac- 
cession of  the  house  of  Hanover  in  the  person  of 
the  great-grandson  of  James  I.  was  once  culled 
by  a  Whig  of  this  generation  the  greatest  miracle 
in  our  history.  It  took  place  without  domestic 
or  foreign  disturbance.  .  .  .  Within  our  own 
borders  a  short  lull  followed  the  shiu-p  agitations 
of  the  last  six  months.  The  new  king  appointed 
an  exclusively  Whig  3Iinistry.  The  office  of 
Lord  Treasurer  was  not  revived,  and  the  title 
ilisappears  from  political  history,  Lord  Towns- 
liend  was  made  principal  Secretary  of  State,  and 
assumed  the  part  of  first  Minister.  Mr.  Walpole 
[Sir  Robert]  took  the  subaltern  office  of  paymaster 
of  the  forces,  holding  along  with  it  the  paymaster- 
ship  of  Chelsea  Hospital.  Although  he  had  at 
first  no  scat  in  the  inner  Council  or  Cabinet,  which 
seems  to  have  consisted  of  ciglit  m(Mnbers,  only 
one  of  them  a  commoDcr,  it  is  evident  that  from 
the  outset  his  influence  was  hardly  second  to  that 
of  Townshend  himself.  In  little  more  than  a 
year  (October  1715)  he  had  made  himself  so 
prominent  and  valuable  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, that  the  opportunity  of  a  vacancy  was 


tJiken  to  appoint  him  to  bo  First  CcmimissioniT 
of  tlie  Treasury  and  Chttncellor  of  tiie  Excheiiiier. 
.  .  .  Besides  excluding  their  opponents  from 
power,  the  Whigs  instantly  took  more  jiositivo 
measures.  Tlie  new  I'ariiaiin'nt  was  strongly 
Whig.  A  s<'crel  committee  wusat  once  aiipointed 
to  inijuire  into  the  negotiations  for  the  I'cacc. 
Waliiole  was  chairinun,  took  the  lead  in  its  pro- 
ceedings, and  drew  the  rcnort."  On  Walpolo's 
report,  tlic  House  "(lirected  the  impeaehmeiit  of 
Oxford,  Bolingbroke,  and  Ormond  for  high 
treason,  and  other  high  climes  and  misdemeanours 
mainly  relating  to  the  Peace  of  L'trerht.  .  .  . 
Tlie  proceeding:!  against  Oxford  ami  Bolingbroke 
are  thi!  last  instanci;  in  our  iiistory  of  a  |iolitical 
impeachment.  They  are  the  last  ministers  who 
were  ever  mad(!  personally  responsible  forgiving 
bad  advice  and  pursuing  a  discredited  jxiliey,  and 
since  then  a  politieal  mistake  has  ceased  to  be  u 
crime.  .  .  .  The  affair  came  to  an  abortive  end. 
.  .  .  Tlie  opening  years  of  the;  new  reign  mark 
one  of  the  least  attractive  jMriods  in  ixilitieal 
Iiistory.  Georg*;  I.  .  .  .  cared  very  little  for  his 
new  kingdoiu.  and  knew  very  little  about  its 
people  or  its  institutions.  .  .  .  His  expeditious 
to  Hanover  threw  the;  management  of  all  domes- 
tic alfairs  almost  without  control  into  the  hands 
of  his  English  ministers.  If  the;  two  first  Hano- 
verian kings  hail  been  Englishmen  instead  of 
Germans,  if  they  had  been  men  of  talent  ami 
ambition,  or  even  men  of  strong  and  command- 
ing will  without  much  talent,  Walpole  would 
never  have  been  able  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
gov(  Miuent  by  the  House  of  Commons  and  by 
Cabinet  so  firmly  that  even  the  obduiate  will  of 
George  III.  was  unable  to  overthrow  it  [seo 
Cabinet,  The  I^nulish].  Happily  for  the  sys- 
tem now  established,  circumstances  compelled 
the  first  two  sovereigns  of  tlie  Hanoverian  lino 
to  strike  a  bargain  with  the  English  Whigs,  and 
it  was  faithfully  kept  until  the  accession  of  the 
third  George.  The  king  was  to  manage  the  af- 
fairs of  Hanover,  and  the  Whigs  were  to  govern 
England.  It  was  an  excellent  bargain  for  Eng- 
land. Smooth  as  this  operation  may  seem  in  his- 
toric description,  Walpole  found  its  early  stages 
rough  and  thorny."  The  king  was  not  easily 
brouglit  to  understand  that  England  would  not 
make  war  for  Hanoverian  objects,  nor  allow  her 
foreign  ])olicy  to  be  shaped  by  the  ambitions  of 
the  Electorate.  Differences  arose  which  drove 
Townshend  from  the  Cabinet,  and  divided  the 
Whig  party.  Walpole  retired  from  the  govern- 
ment with  Townshend,  and  was  in  opposition  for 
three  years,  while  Lord  Stanhope  and  1  lie  Earl  of 
Sunderland  controlled  the  administration.  The 
Whig  schism  came  to  an  end  in  1720,  and  Towns- 
hend and  Walpole  rejoined  the  administration, 
the  latter  as  Paymaster  of  the  Forces  without  a 
scat  in  the  (Cabinet.  "  His  opposition  was  at  an 
end,  but  he  took  no  iiart  in  the  active  work  of 
government.  .  .  .  Before  many  months  had 
pa.ssedthe  country  was  overtaken  by  the  memora- 
))lc  disasters  of  the  South  Sea  Bubble  [sec  Soutu 
Sea  Bl;jijle].  .  ,  ,  All  eyes  were  turned  to 
AValpole,  Though  he  had  privately  dabbled  in 
Soutli  Sea  stock  on  his  own  account,  his  public 
predictions  came  back  to  men's  minds ;  they  re- 
membered that  'le  had  been  called  the  best  man 
for  figures  in  the  House,  and  the  disgrace  of  his 
most  important  colleagues  only  made  his  sagacity 
the  more  prominent.  ...  He  returned  to  liis  old 
jiosts,  and  once  more  became  First  Lord  of  the 
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Trc.'isurv  and  Cliiincrllorof  the  Kxfhc(|U(T(A])ril 
1721),  while  Townsliciid  was  a^rain  Secrftarv  of 
State.  Wali)(>Ic  lidd  lii.s  olliccs  priictically  with- 
out a  brcaiv  for  twciity-oiif  years.  Tlie  younircr 
I'itt  liad  an  almost  eipial  span  of  unbroken  su- 
preniaev,  but  with  that  exception  there  i.s  no 
l)arallel'  to  Walpole's  long  tenure  of  power.  To 
e.stiniate  ariL'ht  the  vast  .siffnilicanee  of  this  ex- 
traordinary st.iliility,  we  niu.st  remember  that  the 
eounlrv  had  just  ji'assed  through  eighty  years  of 
n  volution.  A  man  of  f?(»  iu  1721  eould  recall 
the  execution  of  Charles  I.,  tlie  protectorate  of 
Oliver,  the  fall  of  iJiehard  Cromwell,  the  restora- 
tion of  Charles  II.,  the  exile  of  .lames  II.,  the 
change  of  the  order  of  succession  to  William  of 
Orange,  tiie  reactionary  ministry  of  Anne,  and 
finally  the  second  change  to  the  llouse  of  Hano- 
ver. The  interposition,  after  so  Icmg  ii  series  of 
violent  |)erturbations  as  this,  of  twenty  j'ears  of 
settled  system  and  continuous  order  under  one 
man,  makes  Walpole's  government  of  capital 
and  decisive  importance  in  our  history,  and  con- 
stitutes not  an  artificial  division  like  the  reign  of 
a  king,  but  a  true  and  definite  period,  with  a  be- 
ginning, an  end,  ii  significance,  and  a  unity  of  its 
own." — .1.  Morley,  Wulpok,  rh.  3-4. 

Also  in  :  W.  Coxe,  Memoirti  of  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
j)olt\  rh.  9-21  (r.  1). 

A.  D.  1715.— The  Jacobite  rising.    Sec  Scot- 
land. A.  1).  171."). 

A.  D.  1716.— The  Septennial  Act. — The  easy 
8Ui)pression  of  the  .Jacobite  rebellion  was  far 
from  putting  an  end  to  the  fears  of  the  loyal 
sujiporters  of  the  Hanoverian  dynasty.  They 
regarded  with  es[)ecial  anxiety  the  approaching 
Parliainentary  elections.  "As,  by  the  existing 
statute  of  (J  AVilliam  and  Mary  [the  Trieiuiial  Act, 
of  1(J'J4],  Parliament  would  be  dissolved  at  the 
close  of  the  year,  and  a  new  election  held  iu  the 
spring  of  1717,  there  seemed  great  probability  of 
a  renewal  of  the  contest,  or  at  least  of  very  seri- 
ous riots  during  the  election  time.  With  this  in 
view,  the  ministers  projiosed  that  the  existing 
Parliament  should  be  continued  for  a  term  of 
seven  instead  of  three  j'ears.  This,  which  was 
meant  for  a  temporary  measure,  has  never  been 
repealed,  and  is  still  the  law  under  which  Par- 
liaments are  held.  It  has  been  often  objected  to 
this  action  of  Parliament,  that  it  was  acting  arbi- 
trarily in  thus  increasing  its  own  duration.  'It 
was  a  direct  usurpaMon,'  it  has  been  said,  'of 
the  rights  of  the  people,  analogous  to  the  act  of 
the  Long  Parliament  in  declaring  itself  inde- 
structible.' It  has  been  regarded  rather  as  a 
party  measure  than  as  a  forward  step  in  liberal 
govermnent.  ^Ve  nui.st  seek  its  vindication  iu 
the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  time.  It  was  use- 
less to  look  to  the  constituencies  for  the  support 
of  the  poiiutar  liberty.  The  return  of  members 
in  the  smaller  boroughs  w  as  in  the  hands  of  cor- 
rupt <'r  corruptible  freemen;  iu  the  counties,  of 
great  landowners;  iu  the  larger  towns,  of  small 
])lace-hoiders  under  Government.  A  general 
election  in  fact  only  gave  fresh  occasion  for  the 
exerci.se  of  the  inthience  of  the  Crown  and  of  the 
llouse  of  Lords  —  freedom  and  ■adependencc  ■ 
the  presence  v,f  these  two  jiennanent  powers 
could  be  secured  only  by  the  greater  permanence 
of  the  third  element  of  the  Legislature,  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  was  thus  that,  though 
no  doubt  in  some  deg*-  .  a  party  measure  for 
securing  a  more  longlheued  tenure  of  olHce  to 
the  Whigs,  the  Sepa'unial  Act  received,  upon 


good  constitutional  grounds,  the  support  and 
ai)j)robation  of  the  best  statesmen  of  the  time." 
—  .J.  F.  Bright,  JIM.  »f  h'uf/.,  period 'A,  p.  ft38. 

Also  in:  Lord  Jlahoii  (Earl  Stanhope),  Ilist. 
of  Kii;/.,  1713-1783,  v.  1,  rh.  (i. 

A.  D.  1717-1719. — The  Triple  Alliance. — 
The  Quadruple  Alliance. —  JVar  with  Spain. 
SeeSi'AiN:  A.  D.  1713-17'2.");  also,  It.\lv:  A.  D. 
171.J-1730. 

A.  D.  1720.— The  South  Sea  Bubble.  See 
SuiTii  Ska  Bt  iuilk. 

A.  D.  1721-1742. — Development  of  the  Cabi- 
net System  of  ministerial  government.  See 
('AuiNirr.  TiiK  Enolisii. 

A.  D.  1725. — The  Alliance  of  Hanover.  See 
SiAix:  A.  I).  1713-172.J. 

A.  D.  1726-1731. — Fresh  differences  with 
Spain. — Gioraltar  besieged. — The  Treaty  of 
Seville. — The  Second  Treaty  of  Vienna.  See 
Spain:  A.  I).  17'20-1731. 

A.  D.  1727. — Accession  of  King  George  II. 

A.  D.  1727-1741. — Walpole's  administra- 
tion under  George  II. — "The  inanagement  of 
public  affairs  durmg  the  six  years  of  George  the 
First's  reign  iu  which  Wali)ole  was  Prime  3Iiu- 
ister,  was  easy.  .  .  .  His  political  fortunes  seemed 
to  be  ruined  by  George  the  First's  death  [1727]. 
That  King's  successor  had  ransacked  a  very  co- 
pious vocabulary  of  abu.se,  in  order  to  stigmatise 
the  minister  and  his  associates.  Rogue  and  rascal, 
scoundrel  and  fool,  were  his  commonest  utterances 
when  Itobert  W"!noIe's  name  was  mentioned. 
.  .  .  Walpole  bo»cd  meekly  to  the  coming 
storm,"  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  put  Sir 
Spencer  Compton  in  his  place.  But  Coinpton 
himself,  as  well  as  tlie  king  and  his  sagacious 
(lueen,*soon  saw  the  futility  of  it,  and  the  old 
ministry  was  retained.  "At  first,  Walpole  was 
associated  with  his  brother-in-law,  Townsend. 
But  they  .soon  disagreed,  and  the  rupture  was 
total  after  the  death  of  Walpole's  sister,  Towns- 
end's  wife.  .  .  .  After  Townsend's  dismissal, 
Walpole  reigned  alone,  if,  indeed,  he  could  be 
stiid  to  exercise  sole  functions  while  Newcastle 
was  tied  to  him.  Long  before  he  was  betrayed 
by  this  person,  of  whom  he  justly  said  that'his 
name  was  perfidy,  he  knew  how  dangerous  was 
the  association.  But  Newcastle  was  the  largest 
proprietor  of  rotten  boroughs  in  the  kingdom, 
and,  fool  and  knave  as  he  was,  he  had  wit  enough 
to  guess  at  his  own  importance,  and  knav(;ry 
enough  to  make  his  market.  Walpole's  chief 
business  lay  in  managing  the  King,  the  Queen, 
the  Church,  the  House  of  Commons,  and  perhaps 
the  people.  I  have  already  sjiid,  that  before  his 
accession  George  hated  Walpole.  But  there  arc 
hatreds  and  hatreds,  etjual  in  fervency  while  they 
last,  but  different  iu  duration.  The  King  hated 
Walpole  becau,se  he  had  served  his  father  well. 
But  one  George  was  gone,  and  another  George  was 
in  possession.  Then  came  before  the  man  in  pos- 
session the  clear  vision  of  Walpole's  consummate 
usefulness.  The  vision  was  made  clearer  by  the 
sagacious  hints  of  the  Queen.  It  became  clear  as 
noonday  when  Walpole  contrived  to  add  £115,000 
to  the  civil  list.  .  .  .  Besides,  Walpole  was  sin- 
cerely determined  to  support  the  Hanoverian 
succession.  He  constantly  insisted  to  George 
that  the  final  .settlement  of  his  House  on  the 
throne  would  be  fought  out  in  England.  .  .  . 
Hence  he  was  able  to  check  one  of  the  King's 
ruling  passions,  a  longing  to  engage  in  war.  .  .  . 
It  is  generally  understood  that  Walpole  managed 
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the  House  of  Commons  by  bribery ;  that  the  se- 
cret service  moucy  vras  thus  cniploycfi :  and  that 
this  minister  was  the  fatlicr  of  that  corruiition 
■wliicli  was  n'liortcd  to  have  disgraced  tlie  Ilouse 
during  the  lirst  liulf  of  tlie  last  century.  I  sus- 
pect that  these  intUienccs  have  been  exaggerated. 
It  is  a  stocli  story  tliat  Walpolc  said  lie  knew 
every  man's  price.  It  might  have  been  generally 
true,  but  the  foundation  of  this  apothegm  is,  in 
all  likeliliood,  a  recorded  saying  of  his  niiout  cer- 
tain members  of  the  opposition.  .  .  .  AValpole 
has  been  designated,  and  witli  justice,  as  em- 
phatically a  i)eace  minister.  lie  held  'that  the 
most  pernicious  circumstances  in  ■which  tliis  coun- 
try can  be.  are  those  of  war,  as  we  mu.st  be  great 
losers  while  tlie  war  lasts,  r.nd  cannot  be  great 
gainers  when  it  ends.'  He  kept  George  the 
Second  at  peace,  as  well  as  he  could,  by  insisting 
on  it  that  the  safety  of  his  dynasty  lay  in  avoid- 
ing foreign  embroilments.  He  strove  in  vain 
against  the  war  which  broke  out  in  1739.  ...  I 
do  not  intend  to  disparage  Walpole's  administra- 
tive ability  when  I  say  that  the  country  pros- 
pered independently  of  any  financial  policy 
which  lie  adopted  or  carried  out.  .  .  .  Walpole 
let  matters  take  their  course,  for  he  understood 
that  the  highest  merit  of  a  minister  consists  in 
his  doing  no  mischief.  But  Walpole's  praise 
lies  in  the  fact,  that,  with  this  evident  growth 
of  materi.al  prosperity,  he  steodily  set  his  face 
against  gambling  with  it.  He  resolved,  as  far 
as  lay  in  his  power,  to  keep  the  peace  of  Europe ; 
and  he  was  seconded  in  his  efforts  by  Cardinal 
Fleury.  He  contrived  to  smooth  away  the  ditli- 
culties  which  arose  in  1727 ;  and  on  January  13, 
1730,  negotiated  the  treaty  of  Seville  [see  Spain: 
A.  D.  1726-1731],  the  benctits  of  which  lasted 
through  ten  years  of  peace,  and  under  which  he 
reduced  the  army  to  5,000  men."  But  the  oppo- 
sition to  Walpole's  peace  policy  became  a  grow- 
ing passion,  which  overcame  him  in  1741  and 
forced  him  to  resign.  On  his  resignation  he  was 
raised  to  the  peerage,  with  the  title  of  Earl  of 
Orford,  and  defeated,  though  with  great  diffi- 
culty, the  de  ermination  of  his  enemies  to  im- 
peach him.  —  J.  E.  T.  Rogers,  Ilintorical  Olean- 
ings,  V.  1,  ch.  2. — "It  is  impossible,  I  think,  to 
consider  his  [Walpole's]  career  with  adequate 
attention  without  recognising  in  him  a  great 
minister,  although  the  merits  of  his  administra- 
tion were  often  rather  negative  than  positive, 
and  although  it  exhibits  few  of  those  dramatic 
incidents,  and  is  but  little  susceptible  of  that 
rhetorical  colouring,  on  which  the  reputation  of 
statesmen  largely  depends.  ...  He  was  emi- 
nently true  to  the  character  of  his  countrymen. 
He  discerned  with  a  rare  sagacity  the  lines  of 
policy  most  suited  to  their  genius  and  to  their 
needs,  and  lie  had  a  sufficient  ascendancy  in 
English  politics  to  form  its  traditions,  to  give  a 
character  and  a  bias  to  its  institutions.  The 
Whig  party,  under  his  guidance,  retained,  though 
with  diminished  energy,  its  old  love  of  civil  and 
of  religious  lil)erty,  but  it  lost  its  foreign  sym- 
pathies, its  tendency  to  extravagance,  its  military 
restlessness.  The  lancied  gentry,  and  in  a  great 
degree  the  Church,  were  reconciled  to  the  new 
dynasty.  The  dangerous  fissures  w  hich  divided 
the  English  nation  were  filled  up.  Parliamentary 
government  lost  its  old  violence,  it  entered  into 
a  period  of  normal  and  pacific  action,  and  the 
habits  of  compromise,  of  moderation,  and  of 
practical  good  sense,  which  are  most  essential  to 


its  success,  were  greatly  strengthened.  These 
were  the  great  merits  of  Walpole.  His  faults 
were  very  manifest,  and  are  to  be  attributed  in 
l>art  to  his  own  character,  but  in  a  great  degree 
to  the  moral  atmosjihere  of  his  time.  lie  was 
an  lionest  man  in  the  sense  of  desiring  sincerely 
the  welfare  of  his  country  and  serving  his  sove- 
reign witli  fidelity;  but  he  was  intensely  wedded 
to  power,  exceedingly  unscrupulous  about  the 
means  of  grasping  or  retaining  it,  and  entirely 
destitute  of  tliat  delicacy  of  honour  which  marks 
a  high-minded  man.  .  .  .  His  estimate  of  political 
integrity  was  very  similar  to  his  estimate  of  female 
virtue.  He  governed  by  means  of  an  assembly 
Avliich  was  saturated  with  corruption,  and  he 
full}'  acquiesced  in  its  conditions  and  resisted 
every  attempt  to  improve  it.  ...  It  is  necessary 
to  speak  with  much  caution  on  this  matter,  re- 
membering that  no  statesman  can  emancipate 
himself  from  the  conditions  of  his  time.  .  .  . 
The  systematic  corruption  of  Jlembers  of  Par- 
liament is  said  to  have  begun  under  Cliarles  II., 
in  whose  reign  it  was  practised  to  the  largest 
extent.  It  was  continued  under  his  successor, 
and  the  numljerof  scandals  rather  increased  than 
diminished  after  the  Revolution.  .  .  .  And  if  cor- 
ruption did  not  begin  with  Walpole.  it  is  equally 
certain  that  it  did  not  end  with  him.  His  ex- 
penditure of  secret  service  money,  large  as  it 
was,  never  equalled  in  an  equal  space  of  ti:ne 
the  expenditure  of  Bute.  .  .  .  The  real  charge 
against  him  is  that  in  a  period  of  profound  peace, 
wiien  he  exercised  an  almost  unexampled  ascen- 
divncy  in  politics,  and  wlien  public  opinion  was 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  diminution  of  corrupt 
influence  in  Parliament,  he  steadily  and  success- 
fully resisted  every  attempt  at  reform.  ...  It 
■was  his  settled  policy  to  maintain  his  Parlia- 
mentary majority,  not  by  attracting  to  his  min- 
istry great  orators,  great  writers,  great  financiers, 
or  great  statesmen,  .  .  .  but  simply  by  engross- 
ing borough  infiuence  and  extending  the  patron- 
age of  the  Crown."— W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  Hist,  of 
Eng.  ill  the  \%th  Century,  ch.  3  (i\  1). — "  But  for 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  we  should  have  had  the  Pre- 
tender back  again.  But  for  his  ob.stinate  love  of 
peace,  we  should  have  had  wars,  Avhich  the 
nation  was  not  strong  enough  nor  united  enough 
to  endure.  But  for  his  resolute  counsels  and 
good-humoured  resistance,  we  might  have  had 
German  despots  attempting  a  Hanoverian  regi- 
men over  us:  we  should  have  had  revolt,  com- 
motion, want,  and  tyrannous  misrule,  in  place  of 
a  quarter  of  a  century  of  peace,  freedom  and 
material  prosperity,  such  as  the  country  never 
enjoyed,  until  that  corrupter  of  parliaments, 
that  dissolute  tipsy  cynic,  that  courageous  h)ver 
of  peace  and  liberty,  that  great  citizen,  patriot 
and  statesman  governed  it.  .  .  .  In  private  life 
the  old  pagan  revelled  in  the  lowest  pleasures: 
he  passed  his  Sundays  tippling  at  Richmond; 
and  his  holidays  bawling  after  dogs,  or  boozing 
at  Houghton  with  Boors  over  beef  and  punch. 
He  cared  for  letters  no  more  than  his  master  did : 
he  judged  human  nature  so  meanly  that  one  is 
ashamed  to  have  to  own  that  he  was  right,  and 
that  men  could  be  corrupted  by  means  so  base. 
But,  with  his  hir'  .ing  Ilouse  of  Commons,  he  de- 
fended liberty  for  us ;  with  his  incredulity  lie  kept 
Church-craft  down.  .  .  .  He  gave  Englishmen 
no  conquests,  but  he  gave  them  peace,  and  ease, 
and  freedom*;  the  Three  per  Cents,  nearly  at  par; 
and  wheat  at  five  and  six  and  twenty  shillings  a 
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quarter. "—  W.  >L  Thackeray,  T/i£  .  ■jeorges. 
eh.  2. 

Ai,sorN:  W.  Coxc,  Me :nmr» of  Sirli.  "nolc, 
ch  31-59  (r.  1).— Lord  .Mahon  (?:arl  Stanliopc), 
lliHt.  of  Knn.,  17i;)-178a,  ch.  15-23  (r.  2-3).— 
Iy)r(l  liervoy,  J/<  ininrn  of  the  Reign  of  George  IT. 

A.  D.  1731-1740.— The  question  of  the  Aus- 
trian Succession.— Guarantee  of  the  Prag- 
matic Sanction.  Sec  Austiua:  A.  D.  171S- 
i;:5S,  jind  1740. 

A.  D.  1732.— The  t,"  Jt  of  Georgia  to  Gen- 
eral Oglethorpe.  Seo  Geokoi.v:  A.  D.  173'^ 
ITIIit. 

A.  D.  1733.— The  first  Bourbon  Family  Com- 
pact.—Its  hostility  to  Great  Britain.  See 
FnANCK.  A.  i).  1733. 

A.  O.  1733-1787.  — The  great  inventions 
which  built  up  the  Cotton  Manufacture.    See 

i'UTTON  .MA.MKACTrHK. 

A.  D.  1739-1741.— The  War  of  Jenkins'  Ear. 

— "In  spite  of  U'alpolc'a  love  of  pence,  and  de- 
termined efforts  to  preserve  it,  in  the  year  1739 
a  war  broke  out  Avi;ii  Spain,  whieh  is  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  saying  that  the  occasion  of  a  war  may 
be  tritlinfi,  though  its  real  cause  be  very  serious. 
The  war  is  ofteii  called  the  War  of  Jenkins'  Ear. 
The  story  ran  that  eight  years  before  (1731)  a 
certain  Captain  .Tcnkins,  skipper  of  the  ship 
'  Hebeeea.'of  Tjord(/n,  liatl  been  maltreated  by  the 
Spaniards.  Ilis  ship  was  sailing  from  Jamaica, 
ami  hanging  about  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of 
Florida,  when  it  was  boarded  b\-  the  Spanish 
coastguard.  The  Spaniards  could  find  no  proof 
that  Jenkins  was  smuggling,  though  they  search- 
ed narrowly,  and  being  angry  at  tlieir  ill-success 
they  handed  him  to  the  yardarm,  lowering  him 
just  in  tune  to  save  his  life.  At  length  they 
pulled  off  his  ear  and  told  him  to  take  it  to  his 
king.  .  .  .  Seven  years  later  Captain  Jenki.is 
was  examined  by  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
which  occasion  some  member  asked  him  how  he 
felt  when  being  maltreated,  and  Jenkins  an- 
swered, 'I  recommended  my  soul  to  God  and 
my  cause  io  my  country. '  I'he  answer,  whether 
made  at  the  time  or  prepared  for  use  in  the  House 
of  Conunons,  touched  a  chord  of  sympathy,  and 
80(m  was  circulated  through  the  country.  '  No 
need  of  allies  now, '  said  one  politician ;  '  the  story 
of  Jenkins  will  raise  us  volunteers.'  The  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  this  story  from  its  some- 
what ridiculous  aspect  has  remained  in  the  minds 
of  men,  but  that  it  is  only  a  specimen  of  many 
stories  U  i-n  afloat,  all  pointing  to  insolence  of 
Spaniards  in  insisting  upon  what  was  after  all 
strictly  v.ithin  their  rights.  But  the  legal  treaty 
rights  of  Spain  were  growing  intolerable  to  Eng- 
lishmen, though  not  necessarily  to  the  English 
Government ;  and  traders  and  sailors  were  break- 
ing the  international  laws  which  practically 
stopped  the  expansion  of  England  in  the  New 
"World.  The  war  arose  out  of  a  question  of 
tnulo,  in  this  as  in  so  many  other  cases  the  Eng- 
lish being  prepared  to  light  in  order  to  force  an 
entrance  for  their  trad(>,  which  the  Spaniards 
wished  to  shut  out  from  Spanish  America.  This 
question  found  a  place  amongst  the  other  matters 
arranged  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  whe  1  the 
English  obtained  almost  as  their  sole  return  for 
their  victories  what  was  known  as  t'ic  Assiento. 
This  is  a  Spanish  word  meaning  contract,  but  its 
use  had  been  for  some  time  confined  to  the  dis- 
graceful privilege  of  providing  Spanish  America 
with  negroes  kidnapped  from  their  homes  in 


Africa.  The  Flemings,  the  Genoese,  the  Portu- 
guese, and  the  French  Guinea  Company  received 
in  turn  from  Spanish  kings  the  monopoly  in  this 
shameful  trafiic,  which  at  the  trecty  of  Utrecht 
was  passed  on  for  a  period  of  thirty  years  to 
England,  now  becoming  mistress  of  the  seas, 
imd  with  her  numerous  merchant  ships  better 
able  than  others  to  carry  on  the  business.  Tho 
English  Government  committed  the  contract  to 
the  South  Sea  Company,  and  the  number  of 
negroes  to  be  supplied  annually  was  no  less  than 
4.800  '  sound,  healthy,  m'TCliantjible  negroes, 
two-thirds  to  be  male,  none  under  ten  or  over 
forty  years  old.'  In  the  Assiento  Treaty  there 
wa.s  also  a  provision  for  the  trading  of  one  Eng- 
lish ship  each  year  with  Spanish  America;  l)Ut  in 
order  to  prevent  too  great  advantage  therefrom 
it  was  carefully  stipulated  that  the  ship  should 
not  exceed  600  tons  burden.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  this  stipulation  was  regularly  violated  by 
the  English  sending  a  ship  of  the  required  num- 
ber of  tons,  but  with  it  numerous  tenders  and 
smaller  craft.  ]\Iorcover  smuggling,  being  very 
profitable,  became  common ;  it  was  of  this  smug- 
gling that  Captain  Jenkins  was  accused.  .  .  . 
\Valpole,  always  anxious  for  peace,  by  argu- 
ment, by  negotiation,  by  delays,  resisted  the 
growing  desire  for  war;  at  length  he  could  resist 
no  longer.  For  the  sake  of  his  reputation  he 
should  have  resigned  office,  but  he  had  enjoyed 
powc  •  too  long  to  be  ready  io  yield  it,  and  most 
unwisely  he  allowed  himself  to  be  forced  into  a 
declaration  of  war  October  19,  1739.  The  news 
was  received  throughout  England  with  a  perfect 
frenzy  of  delight  .  .  A  year  and  a  day  after 
this  declaration  of  war  an  event  occurred  —  the 
death  of  the  Emperor  —  which  helped  to  swell 
the  volume  of  thi"  war  until  it  was  merged  into 
the  European  w^ai ,  called  the  War  of  the  Austrian 
Succession,  whic  includes  within  itself  the  First 
and  Secdud  Siles  ui  Wars,  between  Austria  and 
Frederick  the  Gn  >t  of  Prussia.  The  European 
war  went  on  imtil  he  general  pacification  in  the 
treaty  of  Kix-\r  '  napelle,  1748.  Within  another 
ten  years  w.r  broke  out  again  on  somewhat 
similar  g-  ands,  but  on  a  much  wider  scale  and 
with  the  combatants  differently  arranged,  under 
the  title  ' Seven  Years'  War.'  The  events  of  this 
vear,  whilst  the  war  was  only  between  Spain  and 
England,  were  the  attacks  on  Spanish  settle- 
ments in  America,  the  capture  of  Porto  Bello, 
and  the  failure  before  Cartagena,  which  led  to 
Anson's  famous  voyage." — E.  E.  Morris,  The 
Early  Hanoverians,  bk.  2,  ch.  3. — "Admiral  Ver- 
non, setting  sail  with  the  English  fleet  from 
Jamaica,  captured  Porto  Bello,  on  the  Isthmus 
of  Darien,  Dec.  1st — an  exploit  for  which  he 
received  the  thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 
His  attempt  on  Carthagena,  in  the  spring  of  1741, 
proved,  however,  a  complete  failure  through  his 
dissensions,  it  is  said  with  General  Wentworth, 
the  commander  of  the  land  forces.  A  squadron, 
under  Commodore  Anson,  despatched  to  the 
South  Sea  for  the  purpose  of  annoying  the 
Spanish  colonies  of  Peru  and  Chili,  destroyed  the 
Teruvian  town  of  Paita,  and  made  several  prizes; 
the  most  important  of  which  was  one  of  the 
great  Spanish  galleons  trading  betv/een  Acapulco 
and  Manilla,  having  a  large  treasure  on  board. 
It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Anson  circumnavi- 
gated the  globe,  having  sailed  from  England  in 
1740  and  returned  to  Spithead  in  1744."— T.  H. 
Dyer,  Jlist.  of  Modern  Europe,  bk.  6,  ch.  8. 
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Also  IN:  R.  Walter,  Voyage  around  the  World 
of  Georfie  Anson. — Sir  J.  Barrow,  Life  of  Lord 
Oeorge  Anson,  ch.  1-3. — "W.  Co.xc,  Memoirs  of  the 
pAirbon  Kings  of  Spain,  eh.  43  {v.  3). — See,  also, 
France,  A.  D.  1733,  and  Geougia:  A.  D.  1738- 
1743. 

A.  D.  1740-1741.— Beginning  of  the  War  of 
the  Austrian  Succession.  See  Austuia  :  A.  D. 
1740-1741. 

A.  D.  1742. — Naval  operations  in  the  Medi- 
terranean.    See  Italy:  A.  I).  1741-1743. 

A.  D.  1742-1745.  —  Ministries  of  Carteret 
and  the  Pelhams. — Pitt's  admission  to  the 
Cabinet. — "  Walpolc  rcsiffned  in  the  beginning 
of  February,  1742;  bnt  his  retirement  (lid  not 
bring  Pitt  into  offlce.  The  King  had  conceived  a 
violent  prejudice  against  him,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  prominent  and  effective  part  he  had 
taken  in  the  general  assault  upon  the  late  admin- 
istration, but  more  especially  in  conseqr.ence  of 
the  strong  opinions  he  had  expressed  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Hanover,  and  respecting  the  public  mis- 
chiefs arising  from  George  the  Second's  partiality 
to  the  interests  of  the  Electorate.  Lord  Wilming- 
ton was  the  nominal  head  of  the  new  administra- 
tion, which  was  looked  on  as  little  more  than  a 
Aveak  continuation  of  AValpole's.  The  same  char- 
acter was  generally  given  to  Pelham's  ministry, 
(Pclham  succeeded  Wilmington  as  Premier,  on 
the  death  of  the  latter  in  1743,)  and  Pitt  soon  ap- 
peared in  renewed  oppf)sition  to  the  Court.  It 
was  about  this  time  that  he  received  a  creditable 
and  convenient  addition  to  his  private  fortune, 
which  also  attested  his  celebrity.  In  1744,  the 
celebrated  Duchess  of  ^larlborough  died,  leaving 
him  a  legacy  '  of  10,000  1.  on  account  of  his  merit 
in  the  noble  defence  he  has  made  of  the  laws  of 
England,  to  prevent  the  ruin  of  his  country.' 
Pitt  was  now  at  the  head  of  a  small  but  deter- 
mined nand  of  Opposition  statesmen,  with  whom 
he  was  also  connected  by  intermarriages  between 
members  of  their  respective  families  and  his  own. 
These  were  Lord  Cobham,  the  Grenvilles,  and  his 
schoolfellow  Lord  Lytteltou.  The  genius  of 
Pitt  had  made  the  opposition  of  th's  party  so  em- 
barrassing to  the  minister,  that  Mr.  Pelham,  the 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  his  brother, 
tlie  Duke  of  Newcastle,  found  it  necessary  to  get 
rid  of  Lord  Carteret,  who  was  personally  most 
obno.xious  to  the  attacks  of  Pitt,  on  account  of 
his  supposed  zeal  in  favour  of  the  King's  Hano- 
verian policy.  Pitt's  friends,  Lyttelton  and 
Grenville,  were  taken  into  the  ministry  [called  the 
Broad-bottomed  Administration],  and  the  un- 
doubted wish  of  the  Pelhams  was  to  enlist  Pitt 
also  among  their  colleagues.  But  'The  great 
Mr.  Pitt,'  says  old  Horace  Walpole  —  using  in 
derision  an  epithet  soon  conlirmcdby  the  senous 
voice  of  the  country — '  the  great  Mr.  Pitt  insisted 
on  being  Secretary  at  War  ;— but  it  was  found 
that  the  King's  aversion  to  him  was  insurmount- 
able; and  after  much  reluctance  and  difficulty, 
his  friends  were  persuaded  to  accept  offlce  with- 
out him,  under  an  assurance  from  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  that  '  he  should  at  no  distant  day  be 
able  to  remove  this  prejudice  from  his  Majesty's 
minil.'  Pitt  concurred  in  the  new  arrangement, 
and  promised  to  give  his  supi)ort  to  the  remodelled 
administration.  ...  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
rebellion  of  174.'5,  Pitt  energetically  supported 
the  ministry  in  their  measures  to  protect  the  estab- 
li-slied  government.  George  the  Second's  preju- 
dices against  him,  were,  however,  as  strong  as 


ever.  At  last  a  sort  of  compromise  was  effected. 
Pitt  waivcii  for  a  time  his  demand  of  the  War 
Secretaryship,  and  on  Jie  22nd  of  February, 
1746,  he  was  appointcv!  one  of  the  joint  Vice- 
treasurers  for  Ireland ;  and  on  the  (ith  of  ^lay  fol- 
lowing he  was  promoted  to  the  more  lucrative 
office  of  Paymaster-General  of  the  Forces.  .  .  . 
In  his  office  of  Paymaster  of  the  Forces  Pitt  set 
an  example  then  rare  among  statesmen,  of  jier- 
sonal  disinterestedness.  He  held  what  had  hitli- 
crto  been  an  exceedingly  lucrative  situation:  for 
the  Paymaster  seldom  had  less  than  100.000  1.  in 
his  hands,  and  was  allowed  to  appropriates  the  in- 
terest of  what  funds  he  held  to  his  own  use.  In 
addition  to  this  it  had  been  customary  for  foreign 
princes  in  the  pay  of  England  to  allow  the  Pay- 
master of  the  Forces  a  per-centage  on  their  sub- 
.sidies.  Pitt  nobly  declined  to  avail  himself  of 
these  advantages,  and  would  accept  of  nothing  be- 
yond his  legal  salary." — Sir  E.  Creasy,  .)fenwirs 
of  Eminent  Etonians,  eh.  4.  —  "  From  Wal pole's 
death  in  1745,  when  the  star  of  tlie  Stuarts  set 
for  ever  among  the  clouds  of  Culloden,  to  1754, 
when  Henry  Pelham  followed  his  old  chief,  pub- 
lic life  in  England  was  singularly  calm  and  lan- 
guid. The  temperate  and  peaceful  disposition 
of  the  Minister  seemed  to  pervade  Parliament. 
At  his  death  the  King  exclaimed :  '.Now  I  shall 
have  no  more  peace  ' ;  an<l  the  words  proved  to  be 
prophetic.  Both  in  Parliament  and  in  the  coun- 
try, as  well  as  beyond  its  shores,  the  elements  of 
discord  were  swiftly  at  war.  Out  of  cmitlicting 
ambitions  and  widely  divergent  interests  a  new 
type  of  statesman,  very  different  from  Walpole, 
or  from  Bolingbroke,  or  from  Pelham,  or  from 
the  'hubble-bubble  Newcastle,'  was  destined  to 
arise.  And  along  with  the  new  statesman  a  new 
force,  of  which  he  was  in  part  the  representative, 
in  part  the  creator,  was  to  be  introduced  into 
political  life.  This  new  force  was  the  imrepre- 
sented  voice  of  the  people.  The  new  statesman 
was  an  ex-cornet  of  horse,  William  Pitt,  better 
known  as  Lord  Chatham.  The  characteristics  of 
AVilliam  Pitt  which  mainly  influenced  his  career 
were  his  ambition  and  his  ill-health.  Power,  and 
that  conspicuous  form  of  egotism  called  personal 
glory,  were  the  objects  of  his  life.  He  pursued 
them  with  all  the  ardour  of  a  strong-willed  pur- 
pose ;  but  the  flesh  was  in  his  case  painfully  weak. 
Gout  had  declared  itself  his  foe  while  he  was  still 
an  Eton  boy.  His  failures,  and  prolonged  with- 
drawal at  intervals  from  public  affairs,  were  due 
to  the  inroads  of  this  fatal  enemy,  from  whom 
he  was  destined  to  receive  his  death-blow.  Wal- 
pole had  not  been  slow  to  recognise  the  quality 
of  this  'terrible  cornet  of  horse,'  as  he  called 
him." — R.  13.  Brett,  Footprints  of  Statesmen, 
ch.  7. 

Also  in:  Lord  Mahon  (Earl  Stanhope),  Hist, 
of  Enr/.,  1713-1783,  ch.  24-28  (r.  3). 

A.  D.  1743. — The  British  Pragmatic  Array. 
— Battle  01  Dettiugen.  See  Austria:  A.  D. 
1743. 

A.  D.  1743  (October). — The  second  Bourbon 
Family  Compact.     See   France:    A.    I).    1743 

(OCTOUER). 

A.  D.  1743-1752. —  Struggle  of  French  and 
English  for  supremacy  in  India. — The  founding 
of  British  empire  by  Clive.  See  India:  A.  I). 
1743-1752. 

A.  D.  1744-1745.— War  of  the  Austrian  Suc- 
cession: Hostilities  in  America.  See  New 
England:  A.  D.  1744;  and  1745. 
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A.  D.  1745  (May).— War  of  the  Austrian  Suc- 
cession in  the  Netherlands.— Fontenoy.     Sec 

.NKTHl.ItI..\NI)S      (Tin;      ArSTIflAN      I'ltOVINTKS): 

A.  1).  ITJ.*). 

A.  D.  174S-1746.— The  Young  Pretender's 
invasion.— Last  rising  of  the  Jacobites.  See 
ScoTi.AM):  A.  1>.  !T4.-)-17«!. 

A.  D.  1745-1747.— War  of  the  Austrian  Suc- 
cession.—British  incapacity.  -Final  successes 
at  Sea. — "  Tlic  extranrdinary  incapacity  of  Eug- 
lisli  ((.minuiHicrs,  both  by  laiid  and  sea,  is  one  of 
the  most  Ktrii^in;,'  facts  in  the  war  we  arc  consid- 
erin.ir.  .  .  .  Jlisnianajrenient  and  lanir<ior  were 
general.  The  battle  of  Deltingen  was  truly  de- 
wribed  as  a  happy  escape  rather  thana  great  vic- 
tory;  the  army  in  Flaiulers  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  c.\liil)ited  any  military  (pialitv  except  cour- 
age, and  the  British  navy, 'though  it  gained  some 
successt's,  added  little  to  its  reputation.  The  one 
brilliant  exception  was  the  expedition  of  An.son 
round  Cape  Horn,  for  the  purpose  of  plundering 
the  Spanish  merchandise  and  settlements  in  the 
Pacific.  It  lasted  for  nearly  four  years.  .  .  . 
The  overwhelming  superiority  of  England  upon 
the  sea  began,  liowever,  gradually  to  influence 
the  war.  The  island  of  Cape  Breton,  which  com- 
manded the  mouth  of  Gulf  St.  Lawrence,  and 
protected  the  Newfoundland  fisheries,  was  cap- 
tured in  the  June  of  1745.  In  1V47  a  French 
squadron  was  destroyed  by  a  very  sujierior  Eng- 
lish fleet  ofT  Cape  !•  inisterrc.  Another  was  de- 
feated near  Belleisle,  and  in  the  s-.me  year  as 
many  as  C44  prizes  were  taken.  The  war  on  the 
part  of  the  English,  however,  was  most  ellicieutly 
conducted  by  means  of  subsidies,  which  were 
enormously  multiplied." — W.  E.  IL  Lecky,  Hist, 
of  Krtfj.,  \Wi  Hentunj.  clt.  3  (r.  1). 

A.  D.  1746-1747.— War  of  the  Austrian  Suc- 
cession in  Italy. — Siege  of  Genoa.  See  Italy: 
A    I).  174()-1747. 

\.  D.  1748  (October).— End  and  results  of 
the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession.  See  Aix- 
i,a-Cuai'i:i.i,k:  A.  I).  1748;  and  New  England: 
A.  1).  1745-1748. 

A.  D.  1748-1754.— First  mover-'ents  to  dis- 
pute possession  of  the  Ohio  Vailey  with  the 
French.    See  Ohio  (Vallky);  A.  1).  1748-1754. 

A.  D.  1749-1755.- Unsettled  boundary  dis- 
putes with  France  in  America. — Preludes  of 
the  final  contest.  See  Nova  Scotia:  A.  I). 
1749-1755;  Canada:  A.  D.  1750-1753;  and  Ohio 
(Vallky):  A.  D.  1754. 

A.  D.  1751.— Reformation  of  the  Calendar. 
See  Calenuaii,  Gi{i:(ioiuAN. 

A.  D.  1753.  —  The  Jewish  Naturalization 
Bill.    See  Jews:  A.  D.  10G2-1753. 

A.  D.  1754.— Collision  with  the  French  in 
the  Ohio  Valley.  See  Ohio  (Valley):  A.  D. 
1754. 

A.  D.  1754-1755.— The  Seven  Years  War. 
— Its  causes  and  provocations.  — "  The  seven 
years  that  sueeeedc<l  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle 
are  described  by  Voltaire  as  among  the  happiest 
that  Europe  ever  enjoyed.  Conmierce  revived, 
the  fine  arts  flourished,"  and  the  J^uropean  nations 
resembled,  it  is  said,  oae  large  family  that  had 
lR>en  reunited  after  its  dissen.sions.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  the  peace  had  not  exterminated 
all  the  elements  of  discord.  Scjvrcely  had  Europe 
iK'gun  to  breathe  again  when  new  disputes  arose, 
nnd  the  seven  years  of  peace  and  prosperity  were 
aucceeded  by  auotlier  seven  of  misery  and  war. 
Tlic  ancient  rivalry  between  France  and  Eng- 


l:ind,  which  had  formerly  vented  itself  in  conti- 
nental struggles,  had,  by  the  progress  of  luari- 
fiiiie  discovery  an<l  colonisation,  been  extended  to 
all  the  quarters  of  the  globe.  The  interests  of 
the  two  nationscame  into  collision  in  India,  Africa 
and  America,  and  a  dispute  about  boundaries  in 
this  last  quarter  again  i)lunge(l  them  into  a  war. 
Ey  the  9lh  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle,  France  and  England  were  mutually  to  re- 
store their  conquests  in  such  state  as  they  were 
before  the  war.  This  clause  became  a  copious 
source  of  (juarrel.  The  principal  dispute  re- 
garded the  limits  of  Acadia,  or  Nova  Scotia, 
which  jirovince  had,  by  the  12tli  article  of  the 
Treaty  of  Utrecht,  been  ceded  to  England  'con- 
fonnably  to  its  ancient  boundaries ' ;  but  what 
these  were  had  nevjr  been  accurately  determined, 
and  each  Power  fixed  them  according  to  its  con- 
venience. Thus,  while  the  French  pretended 
that  Nova  Scotia  embraced  only  the  peninsula 
extending  from  Cape  St.  Mary  to  Cape  Canseau, 
the  English  further  included  in  it  that  part  of  the 
American  continent  which  extends  to  Pentagoet 
on  the  west,  and  to  the  river  St.  Lawrence  on  the 
north,  comprising  all  the  province  of  New  Bruns- 
wick. Another  dispute  regarded  the  western 
limits  of  the  British  North  American  settlements. 
The  Engli.sh  claimed  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  as 
belonging  to  Virginia,  the  French  as  forming  part 
of  Louisiana ;  and  they  attempted  to  confine  the 
Briti.sh  colonies  by  a  chain  of  forts  stretching  from 
Louisiana  to  Canada.  Commissaries  were  ap- 
pointed to  settle  these  questions,  who  held  their 
conferences  at  Paris  between  the  years  1750  and 
1755.  Disputes  also  arose  respecting  the  occupa- 
tion by  the  French  of  the  islands  of  St.  Lucia, 
Dominica,  St.  Vincent,  and  Tobago,  which  had 
been  declared  neutral  by  former  treaties.  Before 
the  Commissaries  could  terminate  their  labours, 
mutual  aggressions  had  rendered  a  war  inevitable. 
As  is  usual  in  such  cases,  it  is  diiHcilt  to  say  who 
was  the  first  aggressor.  Each  nation  laid  the 
blame  on  the  oth';r.  Some  French  writers  assert 
that  the  English  resorted  to  hostilities  out  of 
jealousy  at  the  increase  of  the  French  navy.  Ac- 
cording to  the  plans  of  Rouille,  the  French  Min- 
ister of  Marine,  111  ships  of  the  line,  54fr'gates, 
and  smaller  vessels  in  proportion,  were  to  be  built 
in  the  course  of  ten  years.  The  question  of 
boundaries  was,  however,  undoubtedly  the  occa- 
sion, if  not  also  the  true  cause,  of  the  war.  A 
series  of  desultory  conflicts  had  taken  place  along 
the  Ohio,  and  on  the  frontiers  of  Nova  Scotia,  in 
1754,  without  being  avowed  by  the  mother  coun- 
tries. A  French  writer,  who  flourished  about 
this  time,  the  Abbe  Raynal,  ascribes  this  clan- 
destine warfare  to  the  policy  of  the  Court  of 
Versailles,  which  was  seeking  gradually  to  re- 
cover what  it  had  lost  by  treaties.  Orders  were 
now  issued  to  the  English  fleet  to  attack  French 
vessels  wherever  found.  ...  It  being  known 
that  a  considerable  French  fleet  was  preparing  to 
sail  from  Brest  and  Rochefort  for  America,  Ad- 
miral Boscawen  was  despatched  thither,  and  cap- 
tured two  French  men-of-war  off  Cape  Race  in 
Newfoundland,  June  1755.  Hostilities  were  also 
transferred  to  the  shores  of  Europe.  .  .  .  A  naval 
war  between  England  and  France  was  now  un- 
avoidable; but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Austrian 
Succession,  this  was  also  to  be  mixed  up  with  a 
European  war.  The  complicated  relations  of  the 
European  system  again  caused  these  two  wars  to 
run  into  one,  though  their  origin  had  nothing  in 
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common.  Frauce  and  England,  whose  quarrel 
lay  in  the  New  World,  appeared  as  the  leading 
Powers  in  a  European  contest  in  which  tl<ey 
had  oiiiy  a  secondary  interest,  and  decided  tiie 
fate  of  Canada  on  the  plains  of  Germany.  The 
war  in  Europe,  commonly  called  the  Seven  Years' 
War,  was  chiefly  caused  by  the  pride  of  one 
Empress  [Maria  Theresa],  the  vanity  of  another 
(Elizabeth  of  Russia],  and  the  subserviency  of 
a  rcyal  courtezan  [Madame  Pompadour],  who 
became  the  tool  of  these  passions." — T.  IL  Dyer, 
Hint,  of  Modem,  Euroj)e,  bk.  6,  ch.  5  (c.  3).— "The 
Seven  "Years'  War  was  in  its  origin  not  an  Euro- 
pean war  at  all ;  it  was  a  war  between  England 
and  France  on  C^olonial  questions  with  which  the 
restof  Europe  had  nothing  to  do;  but  the  alliances 
and  enmities  of  England  and  Frauce  in  Europe, 
joined  with  the  fact  that  the  King  of  England 
was  also  Elector  of  Hanover,  made  it  almost  cer- 
tain that  a  war  between  England  and  France  must 
spread  to  the  Continent.  I  am  far  from  charging 
on  the  English  Government  of  the  time  —  for  it 
was  thej',  and  not  the  French,  who  forced  on  the 
war  —  as  Macaulay  might  do,  the  blood  of  the 
Austrians  who  perished  at  Leuthen,  of  the  Kus- 
sians  saV)red  at  Zorndorf,  and  the  Prussians  mown 
down  at  Kunersdorf .  The  States  of  the  Continent 
had  many  old  enmities  not  eitiier  appeased  or 
fought  out  to  a  result ;  and  these  would  probably 
have  given  rise  to  a  Avar  some  day,  even  if  no 
bhick  men,  to  adapt  ^Macaulay  again,  had  been 
previously  lighting  on  the  coast  of  Coromundel, 
nor  red  men  scalping  each  other  by  the  great 
lakes  of  North  America.  Still,  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  it  was  the  work  of  England  that 
the  war  took  place  then  and  on  those  lines ;  and 
in  view  of  the  enormous  suffering  and  slaughter 
of  that  war,  and  of  the  violent  and  arbitrary  pro- 
ceeding!;; by  which  it  was  forced  on,  we  may  well 
question  whether  English  writers  have  any  right 
to  reprobate  Frederick's  seizure  of  Silesia  as 
something  specially  immoral  in  itself  and  disas- 
trous to  the  world.  If  the  Prussians  were  high- 
way robbers,  the  English  were  pirates.  .  .  .  The 
origin  of  the  war  between  England  and  France, 
if  a  struggle  which  had  hardly  been  inteirupted 
since  the  nominal  peace  couhl  be  said  to  have  an 
origin,  was  the  struggle  for  America." — A.  K. 
Ropes,  Tlie  Causes  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  {Royal 
Hist.  Soc,  Transactions,  iww  sei-ies,  v.  4). 

Also  in  :  Lord  Mahon  (Earl  Stanhope),  Hist,  of 
Enfj.,  1713-1783,  ch.  31-32  {v.  4).— F.  Parkman, 
Montcalm  and  Wolfe,  ch.  1-7.— See,  also,  Geu- 
m.\ny:  a.  D.  17r).'>-1756;  Caijada:  A.  D.  1750- 
1753;  and  Ouio  (Valley):  A.  D.  1748-1754. 

A.  D.  I7SS  (April).— Demand  of  the  royal 
governors  in  America  for  taxation  of  the  colo- 
nies by  act  of  Parliament.  See  United  States 
OF  Am.  :  A.  D.  1755. 

A.  D.  1755  (June).— Boscawen's  naval  vic- 
tory over  the  Frenoh.  See  Canada:  A.  D. 
1755  (June). 

A.  D.  175s  (July).— Braddock's  defeat  in 
America.     See  Ohio  (Valley):  A.  D.  1755. 

A.  D.  1755  (September).- Victory  at  Laice 
George.    See  Canada:  A.  D.  1755(Septembeii). 

A.  D,  T7s6, — Loss  of  Minorca  and  reverses 
in  Ar  erica.  See  Minokca:  A.  D.  1756;  and 
Canada:  A.  D.  1750-1757. 

A.  D.  1757-1759.— Campaigns  on  the  Conti- 
•neat.— Defence  of  Hanover.     See  Germany: 
A  O.  1757  (July— December),  to  1759  (April 
— August). 
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A.  D.  1757-1760. — The  ereat  administration 
of  the  elder  Pitt. — "  In  17ii "  'Icnry  Pelham  died. 
The  iuii)(>rtant  conse([uence  of  his  death  was  the 
fact  tliat  it  gave  Pitt  at  last  an  oprortunity  of 
coming  to  the  front.  The  Duke  01  Newcastle, 
Henry  I'elham's  brother,  became  leader  of  the 
administration,  with  Henry  Fo.x  for  Secretary  at 
War,  Pitt  for  Paymaster-general  of  the  Forces, 
and  JIurray,  afterwards  to  be  famous  as  Lord 
Mansfield,  for  Attorney-general.  There  was 
some  dilliculty  about  the  leadership  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  Pitt  was  still  too  much  disliked 
by  the  King  to  be  available  for  the  positioii. 
Fox  for  a  while  refused  to  accept  it,  and  Murray 
was  unwilling  to  do  anything  which  might  be 
likely  to  withdraw  him  from  the  professional 
path  along  which  he  was  to  move  to  such  dis- 
tinction. An  attempt  was  made  to  get  on  with 
a  Sir  Thomas  Robinson,  a  man  of  no  capacity 
for  such  a  position,  and  the  attempt  was  soon  an 
evident  failure.  Then  Fo.x  consented  to  take  the 
position  on  Newcastle's  own  terms,  which  were 
those  of  absolute  submission  to  the  dictates  of 
Newcasile.  Later  .itill  he  was  coiUent  to  descend 
to  a  subordinate  office  which  did  not  even  give 
him  a  place  in  the  Cabinet.  Fox  never  recov- 
ered the  damage  wliich  his  reputation  and  his 
influence  suffered  by  this  amazing  act.  .  .  .  The 
Duke  of  Newcastle's  Ministry  soon  fell.  New- 
castle was  not  a  man  who  hatl  the  slightest  ca- 
pacity for  controlling  or  directing  a  policj"  of 
war ;  and  the  great  struggle  known  as  the  Seven 
Years'  War  had  now  broken  out.  One  lamenta- 
ble event  in  the  war  has  to  be  recorded,  although 
it  was  but  of  nunor  importance.  This  was  the 
capture  of  Minorca  by  the  French  under  the  ro- 
mantic, gallant,  and  profligate  Due  de  Richelieu. 
The  event  is  memorable  chiefly,  or  only,  because 
it  was  followed  by  the  trial  and  execution  [>Iarch 
14,  1757]  of  the  unfortunate  Admiral  Byng 
[see  Minorca:  A.  D.  1756].  .  .  .  The  Duke  of 
Newcastle  resigned  oflice,  and  for  a  short  time 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire  was  at  the  head  of  a 
coalition  Mini.str3'  which  included  Pitt.  The 
King,  however,  did  not  stand  this  long,  and  one 
day  suddenly  turned  tliem  all  out  of  office. 
Then  a  coalition  of  another  kind  was  formed, 
which  included  Newcastle  and  Pitt,  with  Henry 
Fox  in  the  subordinate  position  of  paymaster. 
Pitt  now  for  the  first  time  had  it  all  his  own  way. 
He  ruled  everything  in  the  House  of  Ci,mmons. 
He  flung  himself  with  passionate  and  patriotic 
energy  into  the  alliance  with  that  great  Frede- 
rick whose  genius  and  daring  were  like  his  own." 
— Justin  jMcCarthy,  Hist,  of  tha  Four  Oeorges,  f. 
2,  ch.  41. — "Newcastle  took  the  Treasury.  Pitt 
was  Secretary  of  State,  with  the  lead  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  with  the  supreme  direc- 
tion of  the  war  and  of  foreign  affairs.  Fox,  the 
only  man  who  could  have  given  much  annoy- 
ance to  the  new  Government,  was  silenced  with 
the  office  of  Paymaster,  which,  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  that  war,  was  probably  the  most 
lucrative  place  in  the  whole  Government.  He 
was  poor,  and  1  he  situation  was  tempting.  .  .  . 
The  first  acts  of  the  new  administrutiou  were 
characterized  rather  by  vigour  than  by  judg- 
ment. Expeditions  were  sent  against  different 
parts  of  the  French  coast  with  little  success.  .  .  . 
But  soon  conquests  of  a  very  different  kind  filled 
the  kingdom  with  pride  and  rejoicing.  A  succes- 
sion of  victories  imdoubtedly  brilliant,  and,  as  it 
was  thought,  not  barren,  raised  to  the  Idgiieat 
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point  th«'  fame  of  tl>c  minister  to  whom  the  con- 
duet  of  the  war  liad  \mu  intrusted.  In  Julj', 
1758,  Loui.sliuri.'  fell.  Tlie  uiioie  island  of  Caiif 
Breton  was  reiluced.  Tlie  Ileet  to  whieh  tlie 
Court  of  Ver.s,iilles  lia<l  eonlided  tlic  defence  of 
Freneli  America  v.-:g  (lest roved.  Tlie  captured 
standanLs  were  'u,ri>-.:  in  triumiih  from  Kensing- 
ton Palace  to  the  ci'v,  and  were  susiiended  in 
St.  I'aul's  Church,  amid.st  the  roar  of  guns  and 
kettledrums,  and  the  shouts  of  an  immense  mul- 
titude. Addresses  of  congratulation  came  in 
from  all  the  great  towns  of  England.  Parlia- 
ment me*  only  to  decree  thanks  and  monuments, 
ami  to  hestow,  without  one  murmur,  supplies 
more  tlian  doulile  of  tnose  wluch  had  been  given 
during  the  war  of  the  Gmnd  Alliance.  The  year 
1759  opened  with  the  conquest  of  Goree.  Next 
fell  Guadaloupe;  then  Ticcmdcroga;  tlien  Niag- 
ara. The  Toulon  squadron  was  completely  de- 
feated by  Boscawcn  off  C'ape  Lagos.  But  the 
greatest  exploit  of  the  year  was  the  achievement 
of  Wolfe  on  the  heights  of  Abraham.  The  news 
of  his  glorious  death  and  of  the  fall  of  Quebec 
reached  London  in  the  very  week  in  which  the 
Houses  met.  All  was  joy  and  triumph.  Envy 
and  faction  were  forced  to  join  in  the  general 
applause.  Whigs  and  Tories  vied  with  each 
other  in  extolling  the  genius  and  energy  of  Pitt. 
His  colleagues  were  never  talked  of  or  thought 
of.  The  House  of  Commons,  the  nation,  the 
colonies,  our  allies,  our  euennes,  had  their  eyca 
ll.xed  on  him  alone.  Scarcely  had  Parlianient 
voted  a  monument  to  Wolfe  when  another  great 
event  called  for  fresh  rejoicings.  The  Brest 
liCet,  under  the  command  of  Couthms,  had  put 
out  to  sea.  It  was  overtaken  by  an  English 
S(iuadron  under  Ilawke.  Contlans  attemi)tcd  to 
take  slicker  close  under  the  French  coast.  The 
shore  was  rocky:  the  night  was  black:  the  wind 
was  furious:  the  waves  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  ran 
liigh.  But  Pitt  had  infu.sed  into  every  branch 
of  the  service  a  spirit  which  had  long  been  un- 
knov.  u.  No  British  seaman  was  disposed  to  err 
on  the  same  siue  with  Byng.  The  i)ilot  told 
Hawke  that  the  attack  coidd  not  be  made  with- 
out the  greatest  danger.  '  You  have  done  your 
duty  in  remonstrating,'  answered  Hawke;  'I 
will  answer  for  everything.  I  command  you  to 
lay  me  alongside  tlie  French  admiral'  Two 
French  ships  of  the  line  .struck.  Four  were  de- 
stroyed. 'The  rest  hid  themselves  in  the  rivers 
of  Brittany.  The  year  17G0came;  and  still  tri- 
umph followed  triumph.  3Iontreal  was  lakcn ; 
the  whole  Province  of  Canada  was  subjugated; 
the  French  lleets  underwent  a  succession  of  dis- 
asters in  the  sea.s  of  Europe  and  America.  In 
the  meantime  conquesty  equalling  in  rapidity, 
and  far  surpassing  in  magnitude,  those  of  Cortes 
and  Pizarro,  had  been  acliieved  in  the  East.  In 
the  space  of  three  years  the  English  had  founded 
a  mighty  empire.  The  French  had  been  de- 
feated in  every  part  of  India.  Chaudernagore 
had  surrendered  to  Clivc,  Pondicherry  to  Coote. 
Tlmmghout  Bengal,  Bahar,  Orissa  and  the  Car- 
nutic,  tlie  authority  of  the  East  India  Company 
was  more  absolute  tl'  in  that  of  Acbar  or  Aurung- 
zebe  had  ever  been.  On  the  continent  of  Europe 
the  odds  were  against  England.  We  had  but 
one  import4int  ally,  the  King  of  Prussia ;  and  he 
was  utuu'ked,  not  only  by  France,  but  also  by 
Russia  and  Austria.  Yet  even  on  the  Continent, 
the  energy  of  Pitt  triumphed  over  all  difficulties. 
Vehemently  as  he  had  coudcamed  the  practice  of 


subsidising  foreign  princes,  he  now  carried  that 
practice  farther  than  Carteret  himself  would 
have  ventured  to  do.  The  active  and  able  Sov- 
ereign of  Prussia  received  such  pe(;uniary  a.ssis- 
tance  as  ena'.jled  him  to  maintain  the  contlict  on 
equal  terms  against  his  powerful  enemies.  On 
no  subject  had  Pitt  ever  spoken  with  so  mivh 
elotjuence  and  ardour  as  on  the  mischiefs  ci  the 
Hanoverian  connection.  He  now  declavjd,  not 
without  much  show  of  reason,  that  it    ,.ould  be 

worthy  of  the  English  people  to  suffer  their 
King  to  be  deprived  of  his  electoral  dominions 
in  an  English  quarrel.  He  assured  his  country- 
men that  they  .should  be  no  losers,  and  that  he 
would  con(iuer  America  for  them  in  German}'. 
By  taking  tills  line  he  conciliated  the  King,  and 
lost  no  part  of  his  inlluence  with  the  nation.  In 
Parliament,  such  was  the  ascendency  which  his 
ckiqucnce,  his  success,  his  high  situation,  his 
jiride,  and  his  intrepidity  had  obtained  for  him, 
that  he  took  liberties  with  the  Hou.se  of  which 
there  had  been  no  example,  and  which  have  never 
since  been  imitiited.  .  .  .  The  face  of  affairs  was 
speedily  changed.  The  invaders  [of  Hanover] 
were  driven  out.  .  .  .  In  the  meantime,  the  nation 
exhibited  all  the  signs  of  wealth  and  prosperity. 
.  .  .  The  success  of  our  arms  was  perhaps 
owing  less  to  the  skill  of  his  [Pitt's]  dispo- 
iitions  than  to  the  national  resources  and  the 
'  atioual  spirit.  But  that  the  national  spirit  rose 
(o  the  emergency,  that  the  national  resources 
were  contributed  with  unexampled  cheerfulness, 
this  was  undoubtedly  his  work.  The  ardour  of 
his  soul  had  set  the  whole  kingdom  on  lire.  .  .  . 
The  situation  which  Pitt  occupied  at  the  close  of 
the  reign  of  George  the  Second  was  the  most 
enviable  ever  occupied  by  any  public  man  in 
English  history.  He  had  conciliated  the  King ; 
he  domineered  over  the  House  of  Commons; 
he  was  adored  by  the  people ;  he  was  admired 
by  all  Europe.  He  was  the  tirst  Englishman  of 
his  time;  and  he  had  made  England  the  first 
country  in  the  world.  The  Great  Commoner, 
the  name  by  which  he  was  often  designated, 
might  look  do\.  n  with  scorn  on  coronets  and 
garters.  The  nation  Avas  drunk  with  joy  and 
pride." — Lord  i\Iacaulay,  Firnt  L'smy  on  William 
I'itt,  Earl  of  Chatham  (En^O;  ,  v.  3). 

Also  in:  Lord  3Iahon  (Earl  Stanhope),  Hist. 
ofEiKj.,  1713-1783,  ch.  33-30  (o.  4).— SirE.  Crea.«y, 
Memoirs  of  Eminent  Etotiians,  ch.  4. 

A.  D.  1758  (June— August).— The  Seven 
Years  War. — Abortive  expeditions  against 
the  coast  of  France. — Early  in  1758  there  was 
sent  out  "one  of  tho.se  joint  military  and  naval 
expeditions  which  Pitt  seems  at  tirst  to  have 
thought  the  proper  means  by  which  England 
should  assist  in  a  continental  war.  Like  all  such 
isolated  expeditions,  it  was  of  little  value.  St. 
>Ialo,  against  which  it  was  directed,  was  found 
too  strong  to  be  taken,  but  a  large  quantity  of 
shipping  and  naval  stores  was  destroyed.  The 
fleet  also  approached  Cherbourg,  but  although 
the  troops  were  actually  in  their  boats  ready  to 
land,  they  were  ordered  to  re-embark,  and  the 
fleet  came  home.  Another  somewhat  similar  ex- 
pedition was  sent  out  later  in  the  year.  In  July 
(General  Bligh  and  Commodore  Howe  took  and 
destroyed  Cherbourg,  but  on  attempting  a  simi- 
lar assault  on  St.  Malo  they  found  it  too  strong 
for  taem.  The  army  had  been  landed  in  the  Bay 
of  St.  Cast,  and,  while  engaged  in  re-embarka- 
tion, it  was  attacked  by  some  French  troops 
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which  hftd  been  hastily  collected,  and  severely 
hiuidlcd."— J.  F.  Bright,  Jlixt.  of  Eiifj.,  periotl  H, 
p.  1027. 

A.  D.  1758  (July— November).— The  Seven 
Years  War  in  America :  Final  capture  of 
Louisbour^  and  recovery  of  Fort  Duquesne. — 
Bloody  defeat  at  Ticonderoga.  See  Caxada  : 
A.  1).  1708;  and  Cai'K  IhiKTox  Island:  A.  D. 
1758-1760. 

A.  D.  1758-1761.— Breaking  of  French  power 
in  India.     See  IxniA:  A.  1).  1758-1761. 

A.  D.  1759.— Great  victories  in  America. — 
Niagara,  Ticonderoga,  Crown  Point,  Quebec. 
See  Canada:  A.  1).  17.")!). 

A.  D.  1759  (August— Novembers-British 
naval  supremacy  established. — Victories  off 
Lagos  and  in  Quib^ron  Bay. — "Early  in  the 
year  [1759J  the  French  had  beirun  to  make  prepa- 
rations for  an  invasion  of  the  British  Isles  on  a  large 
scale.  Flat-bottonu'd  boats  were  built  at  Havre 
and  other  places  along  the  coasts  of  Normandy 
and  Brittany,  and  large  fleets  were  collected 
at  Brest  and  Tovdon,  besides  a  small  stiuad- 
ron  at  Dunkirk.  A  considerable  force  was  as- 
sembled at  Vannes  in  the  south  of  Brittany, 
under  the  command  of  the  Due  d'Aiguillon, 
which  was  to  be  convoyed  to  the  Irish  coasts  by 
the  combined  fleets  of  Brest  and  Toulon,  while 
the  flat-bottomed  boats  transported  a  second 
army  across  the  channel  under  cover  of  a  dark 
night.  The  Dunkirk  squadron,  under  Admiral 
Thurot,  a  celebrated  privateer,  was  to  create  a 
diversion  by  attacking  some  part  of  tlie  Scotch 
coast.  The  design  was  bold  and  well  contrived, 
and  would  not  improbably  have  succeeded  three 
or  even  two  years  before,  but  the  opportunity 
was  gone.  England  was  no  longer  in  '  that  ener- 
vate state  in  which  20,000  men  from  France  could 
shake  her.'  Had  a  landing  been  elfectcd,  the 
regular  troops  in  the  countr}',  with  the  support 
of  the  nc^wly  created  militia,  would  probably 
have  been  eciual  to  the  emergency ;  but  a  more 
effectual  bulwark  was  found  in  the  fleet,  which 
watched  the  whole  French  coast,  ready  to  engage 
the  enemy  as  soon  as  he  ventured  out  of  liis 
ports.  The  first  attempt  to  break  througli  the 
cordon  was  made  by  M.  de  la  Clue  from  Toulon. 
The  English  Jlediterranean  fleet,  under  Admiral 
Boscawen,  cruisii.g  before  that  pert,  was  cc  .i- 
pelled  early  In  July  to  retire  to  Gibraltar  to  take 
m  water  and  provisions  and  to  refit  some  of  tie 
ships.  Hereupon  M.  de  la  Clue  put  to  sea,  and 
hugging  the  African  coast,  pas.sed  the  straits  with- 
out molestation.  Boscawen,  however,  though  his 
ships  were  not  yet  refitted,  at  once  gave  chase, 
and  came  up  with  the  enemy  off  [Lagos,  on]  the 
coast  of  Portugal,  where  an  engagement  took 
place  [Aug.  18],  in  which  three  French  ships 
were  taken  and  two  driven  on  shore  and  burnt. 
The  remainder  t(.ok  refuge  in  Cadiz,  where  they 
were  blockaded  till  the  winter,  when,  the  English 
*leet  being  driven  off  tho  coast  by  a  storm,  they 
managed  to  get  back  to  Toulon.  The  discom- 
fiture'of  the  Brest  fleet,  under  JI.  de  Conflans. 
was  even  more  complete.  On  November  9  Ad 
ndral  Sir  Edward  Ilawke,  who  had  blockaded 
Brest  all  the  summer  and  autumn,  was  driven 
from  his  post  by  a  violent  gale,  and  on  the  I4th, 
Couflans  put  to  sea  with  21  sail  of  the  line  and  4 
frigates.  On  the  same  day,  Ilawke.  >ith  23 
sail  of  the  line,  stood  out  from  Torbay,  where  ]>o 
had  taken  shelter,  and  made  sail  for  Quiberon 
Bay,  judging  that  Couflans  would  steer  thither 


to  liberate  a  fleet  of  trnnaports  which  were 
blocked  up  in  tlie  river  Morbilian,  l»y  a  small 
s(|uadron  of  frigates  under  Commodore  DutT. 
On  the  morning  of  the  20th,  lie  sighted  the 
French  fleet  chasing  Dull  in  Quibi'rou  l>:iy. 
Coiitlans,  when  he  discerned  the  English,  n'called 
his  chasing  shii)3  and  prepared  for  action;  but 
on  their  nearer  approach  cliaiigcd  his  mind,  and 
ran  for  shelter  among  tlie  shoalsand  rocks  of  the 
coast.  The  sea  was  running  mountains  high  and 
the  coa.st  was  very  dangerous  and  little  Itnown 
to  the  English,  who  '  ad  no  pilots;  but  Ilawke, 
whom  no  peril  coi.id  daunt,  never  hesitated  11 
moment,  but  crowded  all  .sail  nfterthem.  With- 
out regard  to  lines  of  battle,  every  ship  was 
directed  to  make  tlic;  best  of  her  way  towards  the 
enemy,  the  admiral  telling  his  ofllcers  he  was  for 
t'v>  old  way  of  fighting,  to  make  downright 
W(  I  k  with  them.  In  consequence  many  of  the 
P^nglish  ships  never  got  'nto  action  at  all;  but 
tlie  short  winter  day  was  wearing  away,  and 
all  liasL'!  was  need"!  if  the  enemy  were  not  to 
escape.  ...  As  long  as  daylight  lasted  the 
battle  ra^ed  with  gnat  fur}*,  so  near  the  coast 
that  '  10,000  persons  on  the  shon;  were  the  sad 
spectators  of  f'e  white  flag's  disgrace.' .  .  .  By 
nightfall  two  ±  rench  ships,  the  Thesee  74.  and 
Superb  70,  were  sunk,  und  two,  the  Formidfible 
80,  and  the  Ileros  74.  had  struck.  The  Soleil 
lloyal  afterwards  went  agroi.nd,  but  her  crew 
escaped,  as  did  that  of  the  Heros,  whose  captain 
dishonourablv  ran  her  ashore  in  the  night.  Of 
the  remaindf,  seven  sliijis  of  the  line  and  four 
frigates  threw  their  gui.s  overboard,  and  escaped 
up  the  river  Vilainc ,  where  most  of  them  bumped 
their  bottoms  out  in  the  shallow  water;  the  rest 
got  away  and  took  shelter  in  the  Charente,  all 
but  one,  which  was  wrecked,  but  very  few  ever 
got  out  again.  With  two  hours  more  of  day- 
light Ilawke  thought  he  could  have  taken  or  de- 
stroyed all,  as  he  Avas  almost  uji  with  the  French 
van  when  night  overtook  him.  Two  English 
ships,  the  Essex  64.  and  the  Besolution  74,  went 
ashore  in  the  nigiit  and  could  not  be  got  off,  but 
the  crews  werj  saved,  and  the  victory  was  won 
with  the  loss  of  40  killed  and  200  \  -rundcd.  Tho 
great  invasi  m  scheme  was  completely  wrecked. 
Thurot  had  succeeded  in  getting  out  from  Dun- 
kirk, and  fir  some  months  Avas  a  terror  to  the 
northern  coist-towns,  but  ear'/  in  the  following 
year  an  end  was  put  to  his  Ci.reer.  For  the  rest 
of  the  Ava'  the  French  never  ventured  to  meet 
the  Engb'jhin  battle  on  the  high  seas,  and  could 
c^ly  V;ok  on  helplessly  while  their  colonies  and 
coninr^rce  fell  into  the  hands  of  their  rivals. 
Froiu  the  day  of  tlie  fight  in  Quiberon  Bay,  the 
naval  and  commercial  supremacy  of  England 
was  assured." — F.  W.  Longman.  fWderick  the 
Oreat  and  the  Seven  Yerrs  War,  ch.  13,  seet.  3. 

Also  in:  C.  D.  Yonge,  Uint.  of  the  British 
JViivi/,  V.  1,  ch.  12. — J.  Entick,  Iliitt.  of  the  late 
War,  r.  4,  ;);).  241-29'J. 

A.  D.  1760.— Conpleted  conquest  of  Canada. 
— Successes  of  the  Prussians  and  their  allies. 
See  C-VNAi.^.  A.  D.  1760;  andGEUMAXY:  A.  D. 
1760. 

A.  D.  1760-J,  '^3.— Accession  of  George  III. 
— His  ignoranct;  .-nd  his  despotic  notions  of 
kingship.— Ret  rement  of  the  elder  Pitt.- 
Rise  and  fall  of  (Bute.- The  Grenville  Ministry. 
—•'When  George  III.  came  to  the  throne,  in 
1760,  England  had  been  governed  for  more  than 
half  a  century  by  the  great  Whig  families  which 
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lm<l  been  liroiiifht  into  llio  forfproiiud  ))y  the 
rfvolulion  <.f  1((HH.  .  .  .  ruder  Walpolc's  wise 
iiiid  ixiwcrful  sway,  tlic  first  two  Gcorfrcs  had 
poHscsscd  scunclv"  iiKirc  than  the  Hliadow  of 
Hovcri'lKiitv.  It  was  the  third  (icor^'c's  anihition 
to  iM'Cdjiica  real  kiii^r.  like  the  khitt  of  Fraiicr  or 
tlic  kiiij:  of  Spain.  From  earliest  l)al)yhoiKl,  his 
mother  had  forever  hicn  impressinj;  upon  Inni 
the  precept,  Mieorire  he  kin,:;!'  and  tluH  simple 
lesson  hadconstituted  jiretty  much  till- wliole  of  his 
cthicalion.  Tojiidar  tradition  rejjards  him  as  the 
most  i^Miorant  kin^,'  that  ever  sat  uijon  the  Eng- 
lish IhrotH';  and  so  far  as  general  culture  is  cou- 
cerncd.  this  oi)inion  is  undouhtedl}- correct.  .  .  . 
Nevertheless  .  .  .  George  IILwas  not  destitute  of 
a  cirtain  kind  of  al)ility,  which  often  gets  highly 
rated  in  this  not  too 'clear-sighted  w>yrld.  lie 
could  see  an  inunediate  end  very  distinclly,  and 
acijinred  consiileral)le  power  from  the  dogged  in- 
dnstrv  with  w  liieh  he  pursue<l  it.  In  an  age  where 
.some  of  the  noblest  English  statesmen  drank  their 
gallon  of  strong  wine  daily,  or  sat  late  at  the 
gand)ling-tal)h',  or  lived  in  scarcely  luddeu  con- 
cubinage, George  III.  was  decorous  in  personal 
liabits  and  pure  in  domestic  relations,  and  no 
banker's  clerk  in  London  applied  himself  to  the 
details  of  business  more  industriously  than  he. 
He  had  a  genuine  talent  for  administration,  and 
he  devoted  this  talent  most  assiduously  to  seltish 
ends.  Scantily  endowed  with  human  sympathy, 
and  almost  boorishly  stiff  in  his  ordinary  unstudied 
manner,  he  could  be  smooth  as  oil  whenever  he 
liked.  He  was  an  adept  in  gaining  men's  confi- 
dence by  a  show  of  interest,  and  securing  their  aid 
by  dint  of  fair  ])romises ;  and  when  he  found  them 
of  no  further  use,  he  could  turn  them  adrift  with 
wanton  insidt.  Any  one  who  dared  to  disagree 
with  him  upon  even  the  slightest  point  of  policy 
he  straightway  regarded  as  a  natural  enemy,  and 
pursued  him  ever  afterward  with  vindictive 
hatred.  As  a  natural  consequence,  he  surrounded 
himself  with  wcakand  short-sighted  advisers,  and 
toward  all  statesmen  of  broacl  views  and  inde- 
pendent character  he  nursed  the  bitterest  ran- 
cour. .  .  .  Such  was  the  man  who,  on  coming 
to  the  throne  in  17G0,  had  it  for  his  first  and  chief - 
est  thought  to  break  down  the  growing  svstem 
of  cabinet  government  in  England." — .J.  i'iske, 
The  Americdn  licvolution,  ch.  1  (r.  1). — "The  dis- 
solution of  Parliament,  shortly  after  his  accession, 
afforded  an  opportunity  of  strengthening  the  par- 
liamentary connection  of  the  king's  friends.  Par- 
liament was  kept  sitting  while  the  king  and  Lord 
Bute  were  making  out  lists  of  the  court  caudi- 
dates,  and  using  every  exertion  to  secure  their 
return.  The  king  not  only  wrested  government 
boroughs  from  the  ministers,  in  order  to  nomi- 
nate his  own  friends,  but  even  encouraged  opposi- 
tion to  sucli  ministers  as  he  conceived  not  to  be 
in  his  interest.  .  .  .  Lord  Bute,  tlie  originator  of 
the  new  policy,  was  not  personally  welt  qualified 
for  its  successful  pnmiotion.  He  was  not  con- 
nected with  the  great  families  who  had  acquired 
a  preponderance  of  political  intiuence;  he  was  no 
parliamentary  debater:  his  manners  were  un- 
i)opular:  he  was  a  courtier  rather  than  a  poli- 
tician: his  intimate  relations  with  the  Princess  of 
AVales  were  an  object  of  scandal ;  and,  above  all, 
he  was  a  Scotchman.  .  .  .  Immediately  after  the 
king's  accession  lie  had  been  made  u  privy  coun- 
cillor, and  admitted  into  the  cabinet.  An  ar- 
mngement  was  soon  afterwards  concerted,  by 
which  Lord  Uolderuesse  retired  from  office  with 


a  pension,  and  Lord  Bute  succeeded  him  as  Sec- 
retary of  State.  It  was  now  the  object  of  the 
court  to  break  up  the  existing  ndnistry,  and  to 
n!plac(!  it  with  another,  formecl  from  among  the 
king's  friends.  Had  the  minifstry  been  luiited, 
and  had  the;  chiefs  rejjosed  confidence  in  one 
another,  it  would  have  been  ditlkidt  to  over- 
throw tiiem.  But  there  were  already  jealousi(!8 
amongst  them,whi<'h  the  court  lost  noopportunity 
of  fomenting.  A  breach  soon  arose  between  Sir. 
Pitt,  the  most  powerful  and  popular  of  the  min- 
isters, and  his  colleagues.  He  desired  to  strike  ii 
sudden  blow  against  Spain,  which  had  concluded 
a  secret  treaty  of  alliance  with  France,  then  at 
war  with  this  country  [see  France:  A.  D.  1701 
(August)].  Though  war  minister  he  was  op- 
posed by  all  Ins  colleagues  except  Lord  Tem- 
ple. He  bore  lumself  haughtily  at  the  council, 
—  declared  that  he  had  been  called  to  the  min- 
i.stry  by  the  voice  of  the  people,  and  that  he  could 
not  be  resi)onsible  for  measures  which  he  was  no 
longer  allowed  to  guide.  Being  met  witli  equal 
loftiness  in  the  cabinet,  he  was  forced  to  tender 
his  resignation.  The  king  overpowered  the  re- 
tiring minister  with  kindness  and  condescension. 
He  offered  the  barony  of  Chatham  to  his  wife, 
and  to  himself  an  annuitj'  of  £3,000  a  year  for 
three  lives.  The  minister  had  deserved  these 
royal  favours,  and  he  accepted  them,  but  at  the 
cost  of  Ills  popularit}-.  .  .  .  The  same  Gazette 
which  announced  his  resignation,  al^'o  trumpeted 
forth  the  ])eerage  and  the  pcnsio  i  ,.1  was  the 
signal  for  clamors  against  the  pi'ioi  favourite. 
On  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Pitt  LoH  Bute  be- 
came the  most  infiuential  of  the  ii.inisters.  He 
undertook  the  chief  mana  ,'ment  of  p"blic  affairs 
in  the  cabinet,  and  the  sole  direction  of  tue  House 
of  Lords.  .  .  .  His  ascendency  jirovoked  the 
jealousy  and  resentment  of  the  king's  veteran  min- 
ister, the  Duke  of  Newcastle:  who  had  hitherto 
distributed  all  the  patronage  of  the  Crown,  but 
now  was  never  consulted.  ...  At  length,  in 
]\Iay  1702,  his  grace,  after  frequent  disagree- 
ments in  the  cabinet  and  numerous  affronts,  was 
obliged  to  resign.  And  now,  the  object  of  the 
court  l)eing  at  length  attained.  Lord  Bute  was 
immediately  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs,  as 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  .  .  .  The  king  and 
his  minister  were  resolved  to  carry  mattere  with 
a  liigh  hand,  and  their  arbitrary  attempts  to 
coerce  and  intinndate  opponents  disclosed  their 
imperious  views  of  the  prerogative.  Prelimi- 
naries of  a  treaty  of  ])cace  with  France  having 
been  agreed  upon,  against  which  a  strong  popu- 
lar feeling  was  aroused,  the  king's  vengeance 
was  directed  against  all  who  ventured  to  disap- 
prove tliem.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  having 
declined  to  attend  the  council  summoned  to  de- 
cide upon  the  peace,  was  insulted  by  the  king, 
and  forced  to  resign  his  oflice  of  Lord  Chamber- 
lain. A  few  days  afterwards  the  king,  witli  his 
own  hand,  struck  his  grace's  name  from  the  list 
of  privy  councillors.  .  .  .  No  sooner  had  Lord 
Itockingluun  heard  of  the  treatment  of  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  than  he  .  .  .  resigned  his  place  in 
the  household.  A  more  general  proscription  of 
the  Whig  nobles  soon  followed.  The  Dukes  of 
Newcastle  and  Grafton,  and  the  Marquess  of 
Rockingham,  having  presumed,  as  peers  of  Par- 
liament, to  express  their  disapprobation  of  the 
peace,  were  dismissed  from  the  lord-lieutenancies 
of  their  counties.  .  .  .  Nor  was  the  vengeance 
of  the  court  confined  to  the  heads  of  the  Whig 
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partj*.  All  i)liict'mcn,  who  Imd  voted  agnlnst  tlie 
prcliininaries  of  pi'iiLe,  wore  dismissfd.  .  .  .  Tlio 
prcliininiiricH  of  jx'acc  were  approved  by  Parlia- 
ment; and  tho  Princess  of  Wales,  exuUinji  in 
the  success  of  tlie  court,  exclainied,  '  Now  my 
son  is  kin^','  of  Enjjland.'  But  her  exultation  was 
premature.  .  .  .  These  .stretches  of  prerogative 
served  to  unite  the  Whigs  into  an  organi-sed  oj)- 
position.  .  .  .  The  fall  of  the  king's  favoured 
minister  was  even  more  sudden  thuu  Ids  rise. 
.  .  .  Afraid,  as  he  confessed, 'not  only  of  falling 
himself,  hut  of  involving  his  royal  master  in  his 
ruin,' he  resigned  suddenly  [April  7,  1708], —  to 
the  surprise  of  all  jiarties,  and  even  of  the  king 
himself, —  licfore  he  had  held  ofllce  for  eleven 
mouths.  ...  He  retreated  to  the  interior  cabi- 
net, whence  lie  could  direct  more  securely  the 
measures  of  the  court;  having  previously  ne- 
gotiated the  appointment  of  Mr.  George  Gren- 
ville  as  his  successor,  and  arranged  with  him  the 
nomination  of  the  cabinet.  The  ministry  of  >Ir. 
Grenville  was  constituted  in  a  manner  favourable 
to  the  king's  personal  views,  and  was  expected  to 
be  under  tlie  control  of  himself  and  his  favour- 
ite."—T.E.  May,  Const,  llist.of  Eixj.,  17C0-1860, 
ch.  1. 

Also  in  :  J.  II.  Jesse,  Memoirs  of  tJie  Life  and 
Reign  of  Gcorye  III.,  ch.  1-10  (i\  \).—The  Gren- 
ville Pupem,  V.  1-2. — W.  ^lassey.  Hist,  of  Enrj.: 
Reign  of  George  III.,  ch.  2-3  (o.  1).— G.  0.  Trc- 
velyan,  Enrhi  JTi.it.  of  CliarlcH  James  Fox,  ch.  4. 

A.  D.  1760-1775. — Crown,  Parliament  and 
Colonies. — The  conflicting  theories  of  their  re- 
lations. Sec  United  States  of  Am.  ;  A.  D. 
1760-I77r). 

A.  D,  1761-1762.— The  third  Family  Com- 
pact of  the  Bourbon  kings. — War  with  Spain. 
See  Fhance:  A.  1).  1701  (Arm:sT). 

A.  D.  1761-1762.— The  Seven  Years  'War : 
Last  Campaigns  in  Germany.  See  Germany: 
A.  1).  1701-1702. 

A.  D.  1762. — Capture  of  Havana.  SeeCuBA: 
A.  I).  1514-1851. 

A.  D.  1762-1764.— "  The  North  Briton,"  No. 
45,  and  the  prosecution  of  Wilkes.—"  The  pop- 
ular dislike  to  the  new  system  of  Government  by 
courtiers  had  found  vent  in  a  scurrilous  press, 
the  annoyance  of  which  continued  unabated  by 
the  sham  retirement  of  tho  minister  whose  as- 
cendancy had  provoked  this  grievous  kind  of  op- 
position. The  leader  of  the  host  of  libellers  was 
John  Wilkes,  a  man  of  that  audacity  and  self- 
possession  which  are  indispensaljle  to  success  in 
the  most  disreputable  line  of  political  adventure. 
But  Wilk(;s  had  ciualities  which  placed  him  far 
above  the  level  of  a  vulgar  demagogue.  Great 
sense  and  shrewdness,  brilliant  wit,  extensive 
knowledge  of  tho  world,  with  the  manners  of  a 
gentleman,  were  among  the  accomplishments 
which  he  brought  to  a  vocation,  but  rarely  illus- 
trated by  the  talents  of  a  Catiline.  Long  before 
ho  engaged  in  public  life,  Wilkes  had  become  in- 
famous for  his  debaucheries,  and,  with  a  few 
other  men  of  fashion,  had  tested  the  toleration  of 
public  opinion  by  a  series  of  outrages  upon  re- 
ligion and  decency.  Profligacy  of  morals,  how- 
ever, has  not  in  any  age  or  country  proved  a  bar 
to  the  chanicter  of  a  patriot.  .  .  .  AVilkes'  jour- 
nal, which  originated  with  the  administration  of 
Lord  Bute  [tirst  issued  June  5,  1702],  was  hap- 
pily entitled  'The  North  Briton,'  and  from  its 


boldness  and  personality  soon  obtained  a  large 
circulation.     It  is  surpassed  in  ability  though  not 


often  equalled  in  virulence  by  the  political  press 
of  the  present  day;  but  at  a  time  when  tlie  char- 
acters of  public  nien  deservedly  stood  lowest  in 
public  estimation,  they  were  protected,  not  un- 
advisedly jierhaps,  from  the  assaults  of  the  press 
by  a  stringent  law  of  libel.  .  .  .  It  had  been  the 
practice  since  the  Bevolution,  and  it  is  now  ac- 
knowledged as  an  iiuportant  constitutional  right, 
to  treat  the  Spcci'h  from  the  Throne,  on  the  open- 
ing of  Parliament,  as  the  manifesto  of  the  minis- 
ter; and  in  that  jKiint  of  view,  it  had  from  time 
to  time  been  censured  by  Pitt,  and  other  leaders 
of  part}',  with  the  ordinary  license  of  debate. 
But  when  Wilkes  presumed  to  use  this  freedom 
in  his  paper,  though  in  a  degree  which  would 
have  seemed  temperate  and  even  tame  hail  he 
spoken  to  the  same  i)urport  in  his  place  in  Parlia- 
ment, it  was  thought  necessary  to  repress  such 
insolence  with  the  Avhole  Mcight  of  the  law.  A 
warrant  was  issued  from  the  olllce  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  seize  —  not  any  person  named  — 
but  '  the  authors,  printers,  an<l  publishers  of  tho 
seditious  libel,  entitled  the  Nortli Briton,  No.  45.' 
Under  this  warrant,  forty-nine  persons  were  ar- 
rested and  detained  in  custody  for  several  days; 
but  as  it  was  found  that  noue  of  them  could  bo 
brought  ^.ithin  the  description  in  the  warrant, 
they  were  discharged.  Several  of  the  individuals 
wholiad  been  ,so  seized,  brought  actions  for  false 
imprisonment  against  the  messengers;  and  in  one 
of  these  actions,  in  which  a  verdict  was  entered 
for  the  plaint  ill  under  the  direction  of  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  the  two  im- 
jiortant  questions  as  to  the  claim  of  a  Secretary 
of  State  to  the  protection  given  by  statute  to  ius- 
tiees  of  the  peace  acting  in  that  capacity,  and  as 
to  the  legality  of  a  waiTant  which  did  not  speci- 
fy any  individual  by  name,  were  rai.sed  by  a  Bill 
of  Exceptions  to  tho  ruling  of  the  presiding 
judge,  and  thus  came  upon  appeal  before  tho 
Court  of  King's  Bench.  .  .  .  The  Court  of  King's 
Bench  .  .  .  intimated  a  strong  opinion  against 
the  Cro^jn  upon  the  important  constitutional 
questions  which  had  been  raised,  and  directed 
the  case  to  stand  over  for  further  argument ;  but 
when  the  case  came  on  again,  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral Yorke  prudently  declined  any  further  agita- 
tion of  the  questions.  .  .  .  These  proceedings 
were  not  brought  to  a  close  until  tho  end  of  the 
year  1765,  long  after  the  administration  under 
which  they  were  instituted  had  ceased  to  exist. 
.  .  .  Tho  prosecution  of  Wilkes  himself  Vv-as 
pressed  with  the  like  indiscreet  vigour.  Tho 
privilege  of  Parliament,  which  extends  to  every 
case  except  treason,  felony,  and  breach  of  tho 
peace,  presented  an  obstacle  to  the  vengeance  of 
the  Court.  But  the  Crown  lawyers,  with  a  ser- 
vility which  belonged  to  the  worst  times  of  pre- 
rogative, advised  that  a  libel  came  within  tho 
purview  of  the  exception,  as  having  a  tendency 
to  a  breach  of  the  peace ;  and  upon  this  perver- 
sion of  plain  law,  Wilkes  was  arrested,  and 
brought  before  Lord  Halifax  for  examination. 
The  cool  and  wary  demagogue,  however,  was 
more  than  a  match  for  the  Secretary  of  State ;  but 
his  authorship  of  the  alleged  libel  having  been 
proved  by  tho  printer,  lie  was  committed  close 
prisoner  to  the  Tower.  In  a  few  days,  having 
sued  out  writs  of  liabcas,  lie  was  brought  up  be- 
fore tho  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  .  .  .  Tho  ar- 
gument which  would  confound  the  commission 
of  a  crime  with  conduct  which  had  no  more  than 
a  tendency  to  provoke  it,  was  at  once  rejected 
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by  nil  iiulcpcndent  court  of  Jiistirc;  and  tlic  rc- 
Hiilt  wiiH  llic  litxTation  of  Wilkes  from  cuHiociy. 
But  tin- vciifrcHiKC  of  tli(>  Court  was  not  turned 
aside  Iivlhindlsiippointincnt.  Anex-ollieio  nrose- 
tiition"  for  liliel  was  inmiediately  instilnted 
a>;ainst  tiie  nieinlter  for  Ayle.Mliury;  lie  was  de- 
prived of  Ids  (onindsHion  as  eolonel  of  the  Hiick- 
iiiKliamshire  militia;  Ids  patron,  Karl  Temple, 
who  jirovided  the  funds  for  his  defence,  was  at 
the  same  lime  dismissed  from  the  lord  lieuten- 
nncv  of  the  Hame  county,  anil  from  tlu;  Privy 
("oiineil.  When  Parliament  assembled  in  the  au- 
tumn, tlielirst  business  brouftht  forward  by  the 
Govermnent  was  this contemptibleafTair  —  a  \m>- 
feedin;;  not  merely  findish  and  undijLcnilied,  btit 
a  fla^'rant  violation  of  conunou  justice  and  <le- 
cency.  llavinj:  elected  to  prosecute  Wilkes  for 
this  idleire''  lil)cl  before  the  ordinary  tribunals  of 
thecounti^v,  it  is  manifest  that  the  Government 
Hhould  have  left  the  law  to  take  its  course  un- 
prejudiced. But  the  House  of  Commons  was 
now  recjiH-ed  to  pronounce  upon  the  very  siibjoct- 
matter  of  inquiry  which  liad  l)ccn  referred  to  the 
decision  of  a  court  of  law ;  and  this  degenerate 
ftssembly,  at  the  bidding  of  the  minister,  readily 
condemned  the  indicted  paper  in  terms  of  extrava- 
gant and  fulsome  censure,  and  ordered  that  It 
should  bo  burned  by  the  hands  of  the  common 
hangman.  Lord  North,  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, then  pressed  lor  an  immediate  decision 
on  the  question  of  privilege;  but  Pitt,  In  his 
most  solemn  maimer,  insisting  on  an  adjournment, 
the  House  yielded  this  point.  On  the  following 
day,  Wilkes,  being  dangerously  wounded  in  a 
duel  with  Martin,  one  of  the  joint  Secretaries 
to  the  Treasury,  who  had  grossly  insulted  him 
in  the  House,  for  the  purpose  of  provoking  :i 
quarrel,  was  disabled  from  attending  in  lii.i 
place;  but  the  House,  nevertheless,  refused  to 
postpone  the  question  of  privilege  beyond  the 
24th  of  the  month.  On  that  day,  they  resolved 
'  that  the  privilege  of  Parliament  does  not  e.xt^'nd 
to  the  case  of  writing  and  publishing  seditious 
libels,  nor  ought  to  be  allowed  to  obstruct  tlie  or- 
dinary course  of  the  laws  In  the  speedy  and  ef- 
fectual prosecution  of  so  heinous  and  dangerous 
an  ofTcnce.'  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
public  spirit  or  prudence  of  a  House  of  Commons 
which  could  thus  ofHciously  define  its  privilege, 
the  vote  was  jiractically  futile,  since  a  court  of 
justice  had  already  decided  in  this  very  case,  as 
a  matter  of  strict  law,  that  the  person  of  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  Avas  protected  from  arrest  on 
a  cliargc  of  this  description.  The  conduct  of 
Pitt  on  this  occasion  was  consistent  with  tlie  lofti- 
ness of  his  character.  .  .  .  The  conduct  of  the 
Lords  was  in  harmony  with  that  of  the  Lower 
House.  .  .  .  The  session  was  prinripally  occu- 
pied by  the  proceedings  against  this  worthless 
demagogue,  whom  the  unworthy  hostility  of  the 
Crown  and  both  Houses  of  Parliament  had  ele- 
vated Into  a  person  of  the  first  importanco.  His 
name  was  coupled  with  that  of  Libertv;  and 
when  tlie  executioner  appeared  to  carry  into  ef- 
fect tlie  sentence  of  Parliament  upon  'The  North 
Biil(m,'  he  was  driven  away  by  the  populace, 
who  rescued  tlie  obnoxious  iiaper'from  the  flames, 
and  evinced  their  hatred  and  contempt  for  the 
Court  faction  by  burning  in  its  stead  tlic  jack- 
boot and  the  petticoat,  the  vulgar  emblems  which 
thev  employed  to  designate  John  Earl  of  Bute 
and  his  supposed  royal  patroness.  .  .  .  Wilkes 
himself,  however,  was  forced  to  yield  to  the 


storm.  Beset  by  the  spies  of  Government,  and 
harassed  by  its  prosecutions,  which  he  had  not 
llie  means  of  resisting,  he  withdrew  to  Paris. 
Failing  to  attend  in  his  jilace  In  the  Hous<?  of 
Commons  on  tht^  lirst  day  after  the  Christmas  re- 
cess, accordim:  to  order,  his  excu.s*^  was  eagerly 
declared  Invalid  ;  a  vote  of  expulsion  Immediately 
followed  [January  10,  17W].  and  a  new  writ  was 
ordered  for  Aylesbury." — \\.  Masscy,  Hist,  of 
En;!.:  lUiijnof  (Uonje  III.,  ch.  4  (r.  1). 

Also  in:  J.  HT.  Rogers,  lli»toncal  Olenniugit, 
T.  2,  <•/(.  8. — Lord  ^lahon  (Earl  Stanhope),  Jlist. 
ofJ'Jiif/.,  1713-1783,  rA.  41-42  (».  5). 

A.  D.  1763. — The  end  and  results  of  the 
Seven  Years  War :  The  Peace  of  Paris  and 
Peace  of  Hubertsburg. — America  to  be  Eng- 
lish, not  French.     Sec-  Si;vkn  Ykauh  Wau. 

A.  D.  1763-1764.— Determination  to  tax  the 
American  colonies. — The  Sugar  (or  Molasses) 
Act.  See  United  States  op  Am.  :  A.  D.  1708- 
1704. 

A.  D.  1764. — The  climax  of  the  mercantile 
colonial  policy  and  its  consequences.  See 
United  States  of  Am.  :  A   1>.  17(54. 

A.  D.  1765.— Passage  of  the  Stamp  Act  for 
the  colonies.  Sec  United  States  op  Am.  : 
A.  D.  176,1 

A.  D.  1765-1768. —  Grenville  dismissed. — 
The  Rockingham  and  the  Grafton-Chatham 
Ministries. — Repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act. — Fresh 
trouble  in  the  American  colonies. — "Hitherto 
the  Ministry  had  only  excited  the  indignation  of 
the  people  and  the  colonies.  Not  satisfied  with 
the  number  of  their  enemies,  they  now  proceeded 
to  (piarrel  openly  with  the  king.  In  1705  the 
first  signs  of  the  illness,  to  which  George  after- 
wards fell  a  victim,  appeared ;  and  as  soon  as  he 
recovered  he  proposcHi,  with  wonderful  firmness, 
that  a  Regency  Bill  should  be  brought  in,  limit- 
ing the  king's  choice  of  a  Regent  to  the  members 
of  the  Royal  Family.  The  Ministers,  however, 
in  alarm  at  the  prospect  of  a  new  Bute  Ministry, 
persuaded  the  king  that  there  Avas  no  hope  of 
the  Princess's  name  being  accepted,  and  that  it 
had  l)etter  be  left  out  of  the  Bill.  The  king 
unwisely  consented  to  this  unparalleled  Insult  on 
ins  parent,  apparently  through  lack  of  considera- 
tion. Parliament,  however,  insisted  on  inserting 
the  Princess's  name  by  a  large  majoilt3%  and  thus 
exposed  tlie  trick  of  his  Ministers.  This  the 
king  never  forgave.  They  had  been  for  some 
time  obnoxious  to  him,  and  now  he  determined 
to  get  rid  of  them.  With  this  view  he  induced 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  to  make  overtures  to 
Chatham  [Pitt,  not  yet  titled],  oflterlng  almost 
any  terms."  But  no  arrangement  was  practica- 
ble, and  the  king  was  left  quite  at  the  mercy  of 
the  Jlinisters  he  detested.  "He  was  obliged  to 
consent  to  dismiss  Bute  and  all  Bute's  following. 
He  was  obliged  to  promise  that  he  would  use  uo 
underhand  influence  for  the  future.  Life,  in  fact, 
became  a  burden  to  him  under  George  Greu- 
vllle's  domination,  and  he  determined  to  dismiss 
him,  even  at  the  cost  of  accepting  the  Whig 
Houses,  wiiom  he  had  pledged  himself  never 
to  emjiloy  again.  Pitt  and  Temple  still  prov- 
ing obdurate,  Cumberland  opened  negotiations 
with  the  Rockingham  Wlilgs,  and  the  Grenville 
Ministry  was  at^^iin  end  [July,  1765].  .  .  .  The 
new  Ministry  was  composed  as  follows:  Rock- 
Ingham  be(^ime  First  Lord  of  the  Treasurj'; 
Dowdeswell,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  New- 
castle, Privy  Seal ;  Northington,  Lord  Chancellor. 
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.  .  .  Tluir  h'lvdcr  Rorkiniilinm  wan  n  innn  of 
sonnil  Honsc,  hut  no  power  of  Innirunpc  or  j;ov- 
♦•riiiiii'iit.  .  .  .  He  was  totally  free  from  any  sus- 
picion of  corruption.  In  fact  tiicn'  was  more 
iionc'stv  than  talent  in  tlie  Ministry  allojjetiier. 
.  .  .  'file  l)aclc-l)one  of  the  party  was  removed 
Ity  tlie  refusal  of  I'itt  to  co-operate,  llurke  was 
undoubtedly  the  ablest  man  anions  them,  but  his 
tunc!  was  not  yet  come.  Sueli  a  Ministry,  it  was 
rceoiinized  even  l)y  its  own  members,  could  not 
last  lonij.  However,  it  had  come  in  to  elTect  cer- 
tain necessary  legislation,  and  it  certainly  so  far 
neeoniplishcd  the  end  of  its  being.  It  repealed 
the  Stamp  Act  [sec;  Unitkd  States  ok  Am.  : 
A.  I).  1700],  which  had  caused  so  much  indig- 
nation among  the  Americans;  and  at  the  same 
time  passed  a  law  securing  the  dependence  of  the 
colonies.  .  .  .  The  king,  however,  made  no  secret 
of  his  hostility  to  his  Ministers.  .  .  .  The  con- 
duct of  Pitt  in  refusing  to  join  them  was  a  de- 
cided mistake,  and  more,  ite  was  really  at  one 
with  them  on  most  ])ointH.  Most  of  their  nets 
were  in  accordance  with  his  views.  But  he  was 
determined  not  to  join  a  purely  party  Ministry, 
though  lio  could  have  done  so  practically  on 
whatever  terms  he  pleased.  In  1700,  however, 
he  consented  to  form  a  coalition,  in  which  were 
included  men  of  the  most  oppo.sito  views  — 
'King's  Friends,'  Rockingham  Whigs,  and  the 
few  personal  followers  of  Pitt.  Rockingham  re- 
fused to  take  any  olHce,  and  retired  to  the  more 
congenial  occupation  of  following  the  homuls. 
The  nominal  Prime  Minister  of  this  Cabinet  was 
the  Duke  of  Grafton,  for  Pitt  refused  the  leader- 
ship, and  retired  to  the  House  of  Lords  as  Lord 
Chatham.  Charles  Townshend  became  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  and  Lord  North,  the 
leader  of  the  '  King's  Friends, '  was  Pay-master. 
The  3Iinistry  included  Shelburne,  Barre,  Con- 
way, Northington,  Barrington,  Camden,  Granby 
—  all  men  of  the  most  opposite  views.  .  .  .  Tins 
second  Ministry  of  Pitt  was  a  mistake  from  the 
very  flrst.  lie  lost  all  his  popularity  by  taking 
a  peerage.  ...  As  a  peer  and  Lord  Privj^  Seal 
he  found  him.self  in  an  imcongenial  atmosphere. 
.  .  .  His  name,  too,  liad  lost  a  great  deal  of  its 
power  abroad.  '  Pitt '  had,  indeed,  been  a  word 
to  conjure  with;  but  there  were  no  associations 
of  defeat  and  humiliation  connected  with  the 
name  of  'Chatham.'.  .  .  There  were  other  dif- 
flcultles,  however,  as  well.  His  arrogance  had 
increased,  and  it  was  so  much  intensified  by  irri- 
tating gout,  that  It  became  almost  impo.ssil)le  to 
serve  with  him.  His  disease  later  almo.st  ap- 
proached madness.  .  .  .  The  Ministry  drifted 
helplessly  about  at  the  mercy  of  each  wind  and 
wave  of  opinion  like  a  water-logged  ship ;  and 
it  was  only  the  utter  want  of  union  among  the 
Opposition  which  prevented  its  sinking  entirely. 
As  it  was,  they  contrived  to  renew  the  breach 
with  America,  which  had  been  almost  entirely 
healed  by  Rockingham's  repeal  of  the  Stamp 
Act.  Charles  Townshend,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
E.xchequcr,  was  by  far  the  ablest  man  left  in  the 
Cabinet,  ami  he  rapidly  assumed  the  most  promi- 
nent position.  He  had  always  been  in  favour  of 
ta.ving  America.  He  now  brought  forward  a 
plan  for  raising  a  revenue  from  tea,  glass,  and 
paper  [see  United  States  op  Am.  :  A.  D.  1700- 
1707,  and  1707-1708],  by  way  of  import  duty  at 
the  American  ports.  .  .  '.  This  wild  measure  was 
followed  shortly  by  the  death  of  its  author,  in 
September;  and  then  the  weakness  of  the  Minis- 


try became  so  oliviouH  that,  as  Chatham  still  con- 
liiuied  incai)ablc.  some  fresh  reinforeernent  was 
alisolntely  necessary,  A  coalition  was  elTected 
with  the  Uloomsbury  Gang;  and.  in consecpicnce. 
Lords  (tower,  Weymouth,  and  Sandwich  joined 
the  Mini.Htrj'.  Lord  Nortliingtoii  and  General 
Conway  retired.  North  succeeded  Townshend 
at  tlu!  E.xiluMpier.  Lord  Hillsborough  became 
the  first  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  thus 
raising  the  innnber  of  Secretaries  to  tliree.  This 
iMinistrv  was  i)rol)ably  the  worst  that  had  gov- 
erned I-lngliuid  since  the  tlays  of  th(!(,'abal;  an<l 
the  short  period  of  its  existence  was  marked  by 
a  8uee<iHsion  of  arbitrary  and  fw)lish  acts.  (Jn 
every  important  (juestion  that  it  had  to  deal 
with,  it  pursued  a  ccmrse  diametrically  opposed 
to  Chatham's  views;  and  yet  with  sii'^ular  inmy 
liis  nominal  connection  with  it  was  not  severed 
for  some  time  " —  that  is,  not  until  the  following 
year,  1708. — B.  C.  Skottowe,  Our  Hanoverian 
Kinf/g,  pp.  284-239. 

Also  in:  lite  Oremnlle  Papem,  v.  3-4. — C.  W. 
Dilkc,  Papern  of  a  Critic,  r.  2. — E.  Loilge,  I^?r- 
traits,  r.  8,  rh.  2. 

A.  D.  1767-1769.— The  first  war  with  Hyder 
AH,  of  Mysore.     See  India:  A.  1).  1707-1709. 

A,  D.  1768-1770.— The  quartering  of  trcops 
in  Boston  and  its  ill  consequences.  Sec  Bob- 
ton:  A.  1).  1708;  and  1770. 

A.  D.  1768-1774.— John  Wilkes  and  the 
King  and  Parliament  again. — The  Middlesex 
elections. — In  March,  1708,  Wilkes,  though  out- 
lawed by  the  court,  returned  to  London  from 
Paris  and  solicited  a  pardon  from  the  king ;  but 
his  petition  was  unnoticed.  Parliament  being 
then  dissolved  and  writs  issued  for  a  new  elec- 
tion, he  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  to  represent 
the  City  of  London.  "He  polled  1,247  votes, 
but  was  unsuccessful.  On  the  day  following 
this  decision  he  issued  an  address  to  the  freehold- 
ers of  Middlesex.  The  election  took  place  at 
Brentford,  on  the  28th  of  ISIarch.  At  the  close 
of  the  poll  the  numbers  were  —  Mi.  Wilkes,  1,292; 
Mr.  Cooke,  827;  Sir  W.  B.  Proctor,  807.  This 
was  a  victory  wiiich  astonished  the  public  and 
terrified  the  ministry .  The  mob  was  in  ecstasies. 
The  citizens  of  London  were  compelled  to  illu- 
minate their  houses  and  to  shout  for  '  Wilkes  and 
liberty. '  It  was  the  earnest  desire  of  the  ministry 
to  pardon  the  man  whom  they  had  pcrsecutecl, 
but  the  king  remained  ine.xorable.  ...  A  montli 
after  the  election  he  wrote  to  Lord  North : 
'  Though  relying  entirely  on  your  attachment  to 
my  person  as  well  as  in  your  hatred  of  any  law- 
less proceeding,  yet  I  think  it  higiily  expedient 
to  apjjri.se  you  that  the  expulsion  of  3Ir.  VVilkes 
appears  to  be  very  essential,  and  nuist  be  effected. ' 
AVhat  the  sovereign  counselled  was  duly  accora- 
pli.shed.  Before  his  expulsion,  WMlkes  was  a 
prisoner  in  the  King's  Bench.  Having  surren- 
dered, it  was  determined  that  his  outlawry  was 
informal ;  consequently  it  was  reversed,  and  sen- 
tence was  passed  for  the  offences  whereof  he  had 
been  convicted.  He  was  fined  £1,000,  and  im- 
prisoned for  twenty-two  months.  On  his  way 
to  prison  he  was  rescued  by  the  mob;  but  as 
soon  as  he  could  escape  out  of  the  hands  of  his 
boisterous  friends  he  went  and  gave  himself  into 
the  custody  »f  the  Marshal  o*'  the  King's  Bench. 
Parliament  met  on  the  10th  of  April,  and  it  was 
thought  that  he  would  be  released  in  order  to 
take  his  seat.  A  dense  multitude  assembled  be- 
fore the  prison,  but,  balked  in  its  purpose  of 
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♦••trnrtinjr  'he   populiir  fiivoiirito  to  tho  llouw, 

Im'cuiiu'  fiirimiH,  and  <  iPimiiitK  rd  ii  riot.  SoldlcrH 
wen'  lit  Imiid  |)r(|mn(l  fnr  tliin  oiilltrcuk.  Tlwy 
tired,  womidiriir  and  slauclitfrin;;  several  iier 
Wins;  aninnL'iilliem,  tin  y  Itiilcliered  aymin^' man 
wlioni  tliiv  I'nund  in  a  neiirlilidnrint,'  iioiise,  and 
who  wan  misialicri  for  a  rioter  tiiey  iiad  jiursned. 
At  llie  in(|iiest  llie  jury  liroii^'iit  in  a  verdict  of 
wilful  lunrderaKainst  ifieniajriHlrale  wlio  ordered 
tlie  tirini.',  and  tlie  soldier  who  did  tlie  deed. 
The  nia),'i.slrnte  was  tried  aii<l  aeiiuitted.  The 
wildier  wuKdisndssed  the  service,  but  received  in 
ronipenHjilion,  as  a  reward  forldsserviecH,  a  pen- 
sion of  one  shillin;:  a  day.  A  K'''i''''iil  order  sent 
from  tli(>  War  (Hllce  liy  Lord  Harrinirlon  con- 
veyed his  .Alajesly's  e.xpresH  thank.s  to  llie  troops 
eiiiployed.  as.siirinK  tl""'"  'that every  possible  rc- 
pinl  .shall  he  sliown  to  them ;  their  zeal  and  ^o(m1 
liihaviour  on  this  occasion  deserve  it ;  and  in  ease 
any  disaureealile  circnnislaiic<"  should  happen  in 
the  execution  of  llicirduty,  they  shall  have  every 
defence  and  iirotcetion  that  the  law  can  author- 
ise and  thisolllcccan  ;;ive.*  This  approbation  of 
what  the  troops  had  done  was  the  necessary  sup- 
plement to  a  despatch  from  Lord  WevnioutliHcntvi  and  he  readily  received  any  contributions  of  a 
before  the  riot,  and  intimntintr  that  force  was  to  '  '"-   ' '' '' " '"••*" 


be  used  without  .scruple.  Wilkes coniinented  on 
both  documents.  His  oh.servations  on  the  latter 
drew  11  complaint  from  Lord  Wi'ymonth  of  breach 
of  privilege.  This  was  made  an  additional  ])re- 
tcxt  for  his  expulsion  from  the  House  of  ('om- 
inons.  Ten  days  afterwards  he  was  re-elected, 
his  opponent  receiving;  live  votes  only.  On  the 
following;  day  the  House  resolved'  'that  John 
Wilkes,  Ks(inire,  liavin^j  been  in  this  session  of 
Parliament  ex|)elled  this  House,  was  and  is  in- 
capable of  bcinijr  I'lected  a  member  to  serve  in 
this  present  Parliament";  an<l  his  election  was  de- 
clared void.  Airain  th(!  freeholders  of  ^liddle- 
scx  returned  him,  and  the  House  re-atlirnied  the 
above  resolution.  At  another  election  he  was 
opposed  by  Colonel  Luttrell,  a  Court  tool,  when 
he  polled  1,14;{  votes  against  296  cast  for  Lut- 
trell. It  was  declared,  however,  that  the  latter 
had  been  elected.  Now  begun  a  struggle  between 
the  country,  which  had  been  outraged  in  the 
jK-rsons  of  the  Middlesex  electors,  and  a  subservi- 
ent majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  did 
not  hesitate  to  become  instrumental  in  gratifying 
the  pci-sonal  resentment  of  a  revengeful  and  ob-, 
stinate  king.  The  cry  of  '  Wilkes  and  liberty ' 
was  raised  in  (piartcrs  where  the  very  name  of 
the  popular  idol  had  been  proscribed.  It  was 
evident  that  not  the  law  only  had  been  violated 
in  his  person,  but  that  the  Constitution  itself  had 
sustained  a  deadly  wound.  Wilkes  was  over- 
whelmed with  substantial  marks  of  sympathy. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  £20,000  were  sub- 
scritied  to  pay  his  debts.  He  coulf'  boast,  too, 
that  the  courts  of  law  had  at  lenr  done  what 
was  right  between  him  and  one  of  the  Secretaries 
of  State  who  had  signed  tho  General  Warrant, 
the  other  having  been  removed  by  death  beyond 
the  reach  of  ju.stice.  Lord  IIalifa.\  was  sentenced 
to  pay  £  1,000  damages.  These  damages,  and  the 
costs  of  the  i>roceeding8,  were  defrayed  out  of 
the  public  purse.  Lonl  North  admitted  that  the 
outlay  had  exceeded  .€UX),000.  Tlius  the  nation 
was  doubly  insulted  by  the  ministers,  who  first 
violated  the  law,  and  then  puid  the  costs  of  the 
proceedings  out  of  the  national  taxes.  On  the 
17th  of  April,  1770,  Wilkes  left  the  prison,  to  be 
elected  in  rapid  succession  to  the  offlces  — then 


much  sought  after,  becatise  liehl  in  high  honour 
—  <»f  Alderman,  HherifT,  and  Lon  Mayci  of  Lon- 
don. In  1774  he  was  iierinitted  to  take  his  seat 
as  Member  for  Middlesex.  After  several  failures, 
he  succce<lcd  in  getting  the  resolutions  of  his  iii- 
capa(  ity  to  sit  in  the  House  formally  expunged 
from  its  journals.  He  was  elect<'d  {'haniberlain 
of  the  City  in  177)1,  and  filled  that  lucrative  and 
res|ionsilile  (xist  till  his  death,  in  1707,  at  the  age 
of  seventy.  Although  tlit;  latter  jiortion  of  his 
career  as  .Member  of  I'arliament  lias  generally 
been  considered  a  blank,  yc^t  it  was  marked  by 
H<'Veral  iicidents  worthy  of  attention.  He  was  a 
eonsi.-itent  and  energetic  opixment  of  the  war  with 
America."— W.  F.  liae,  Jo/in  Wilken  (thrtni<]htl!i 
Jia:,  !>!>(.,  18(18,  r.  10). 

Ai.HoiN:  The  same,  Wilkin,  She ridtn,  Fo.r,  i>t. 
l._CJ.  ().  Trevelyan,  Etirly  Hint,  of  C/uir/in 
Jiiiiiin  Fii.r,  ch.  Tt-iy  mill  8. 

A.  D.  1769-1772. — The  Letters  of  Junius. — 
"One  of  the  newspapers  in  London  at  this 
jieriod  was  the  '  Public  Advertiser,'  printed  and 
<lirected  by  Mr.  Henry  Sainp.son  Woodfall.  His 
politics  were  those  of  the  Opposition  of  the  day; 


like  tendency  from  miknown  corresjiondents. 
Among  others  was  a  writer  whose  letters  begin- 
ning at  the  latest  in  April,  1707,  continued  fre- 
(pient  through  that  and  the  ensuing  year.  It 
was  the  pleasure  of  this  writer  to  assume  a  great 
variel_\  of  signatures  in  his  communications,  as 
.Mnenion,  Atticus,  and  Brutus.  It  does  not  ap- 
l)ear,  liowever,  that  these  letters  (excepting  only 
some  with  the  signature  of  Lucius  which  were 
published  in  the  autumn  of  1708)  attracted  tho 
public  attention  to  any  imusual  extent,  though 
l)y  no  means  wanting  in  ability,  or  still  less  ia 
acrimony.  .  .  .  Such  was  the  state  of  these  i)ul)- 
licatious,  not  much  rising  in  interest  above  the 
common  level  of  many  such  at  other  times,  when 
on  the  21st  of  January  1769  there  came  forth 
another  letter  from  the  same  liand  with  the  novel 
signature  of  .Fuuius.  It  did  not  dilTer  greatly 
from  its  predecessors  either  in  superior  merit  or 
superior  moderation ;  it  ccmtained,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  fierce  and  indiscriminate  attack  on  most 
men  in  higli  places,  including  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  Lord  Qranby.  But,  unlike  its  prede- 
cessors, it  roused  to  controversy  a  well-known 
and  respectable  opponent.  Sir  William  Draper, 
General  in  the  army  and  Knight  of  the  Bath, 
undertook  to  meet  and  parry  the  blows  which  it 
had  aimed  at  his  Noble  friend.  In  an  evil  hour 
for  himself  he  sent  to  the  Public  Advertiser  a 
letter  subscribed  with  his  own  name,  and  de- 
fending the  character  and  conduct  of  Lord  Gran- 
by.  An  answer  from  Junius  soon  appeared, 
urging  anew  his  original  charge,  and  adding 
some  thrusts  at  Sir  William  himself  on  the  sale 
of  a  regiment,  and  on  the  nonpayment  of  the 
Manilla  ransom.  Wincing  at  the  blow,  Sir  Wil- 
liam more  than  once  replied ;  more  than  once  did 
the  keen  pen  of  Junius  lay  him  prostrate  in  the 
dust.  The  discomfiture  of  poor  Sir  William  was 
indeed  complete.  Even  his  most  partial  frientls 
could  not  deny  that  so  far  as  wit  and  eloquence 
were  concerned  the  man  in  the  mask  had  far, 
very  far,  the  better  in  the  controversy.  .  .  .  • 
These  victories  over  a  man  of  rank  and  station 
such  as  Draper's  gave  importance  to  the  nsime  of 
Junius.  Henceforth  letters  with  that  signature 
were  eagerly  expected  by  the  public,  and  care- 
fully prepared  by  the  author.     He  did  not  indeed 
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ftltoffPthcr  ccoso  to  write  under  other  nnmeH; 
BometiineH  es|)ecii\lly  iiilopliii!;  the  imrt  of  ii  by- 
Htiinder,  and  tlic  Hipmture  of  I'hilo-Jumiis;  hiit 
it  wuH  us  .hiniiis  thiit  Ids  main  iitid  most  eiuiio- 
rato  attiiclts  were  made.  Nor  was  it  loiitf  Itefore 
lie  HW(K>j)ed  at  far  Idifher  ^rame  tlian  Sir  William. 
First  came  a  series  of  most  hitter  pasiiuinades 
against  tlie  Diilie  of  (Jrafton.  Dr.  Ulaiksloiie 
was  tlien  assailed  for  the  unnopular  vote  whieh 
lie  gave  in  tlie  case  of  Wiiltes.  In  Septeml)er 
was  |)Ul)lislied  a  fal.se  and  maiiK"ant  atfat  k  u])oii 
the  Hnke  of  IJedford,  —  an  attack,  however,  of 
whieli  tlic  stinjt  is  felt  hy  his  deseendaiits  to  this 
day.  in  I)ccumh«'r  tlie  aeim!  of  andacity  was 
reiiehed  Ity  the  celeJirated  letter  to  the  Iving. 
All  this  while  eonjeetiiri!  was  hnsy  as  to  the 
secret  author.  Names  of  well-known  statesmen 
or  well-known  writers— Hiirke  or  Dumiiiif?, 
Moyd  or  Dyer,  (}eori,'e  Sackville  or  tJerard  Ham- 
ilton—  lU'wfrom  nuiuth  tomoutli.  Such  j^iie.sses 
wens  for  the  most,  part  made  at  mere  hap-liazard, 
and  destitute  of  any  plaiisihle  Kniund.  Never- 
tlieless  the  stir  aiid  talk  which  they  created 
achled  not  a  little  to  the  natural  eilecfs  of  tlm 
writer's  wit  and  el(>([uence.  'The  mo.st  impor- 
tant secret  of  our  times! '  erics  Wilkes.  .Tiinius 
himself  took  care  to  cnluuue  his  own  iiniiortiuice 
by  arrogant,  nay  even  imi>io>is,  boasts  of  it  In 
one  letter  of  August  1771  he  goes  so  far  as  to 
declare  that  '  the  Bilile  and  Junius  will  Im;  read 
when  the  commentaries  of  the  Jesuits  are  for- 
gotten!' Mystery,  as  I  have  said,  was  one  in- 
gredient to  the  poi)ularity  of  Junius.  Another 
not  less  elHcacious  was  supplied  by  persecution. 
In  the  course  of  1770  3Ir.  Wood  fall  was  indicted 
for  pulilisliing,  and  ^Ir.  Ahnon  witli  several 
others  for  reprinting,  the  letter  from  Junius  to 
the  King.  The  verdict  in  AVoodfall's  case  was: 
Guilty  of  printing  and  imlilishing  only.  It  led 
to  repeated  discussions  and  to  ulterior  proceed- 
ings. But  in  the  temper  of  the  public  at  that 
period  such  measures  could  end  only  in  virtual 
defeat  to  the  Government,  in  augmented  reputa- 
tion to  the  libeller.  During  the  years  1770  and 
1771  the  letters  of  Junius  were  continued  with 
little  abatement  of  spirit.  lie  renewed  invec- 
tives against  the  Duke  of  Grafton;  he  began 
them  against  Lord  Mansfield,  who  had  presided  at 
the  trials  of  tuc  printers;  lie  plunged  into  the 
full  tide  of  City  politics;  and  he  engaged  in  a 
keen  controversy  with  the  Rev.  John  llornc, 
afterwards  Home  Tooke.  The  whole  scries  of 
letters  from  January  1769,  when  it  commences, 
until  January  1772,  when  it  terminates,  amounts 
to  69,  including  those  with  the  signature  of 
Philo-Junius,  those  of  Sir  William  Dmper,  and 
those  of  Mr.  Home.  .  .  .  Besides  tlie  letters 
which  Junius  designed  for  the  press,  there  were 
many  others  which  he  wrote  and  sent  to  various 
persons.  Intending  them  for  those  persons  only. 
Two  addressed  to  Lord  Chatham  appear  In  Lord 
Chatham's  correspondence.  Three  addressed  to 
Mr.  George  Grenvllle  have  until  now  remained 
in  manuscript  among  the  papers  at  Wotton,  or 
Stowe ;  all  three  were  written  in  the  same  year, 
1768,  and  the  two  first  signed  with  the  same 
initial  C.  Several  others  addressed  to  Wilkes 
were  first  made  known  through  the  son  of  Mr. 
Woodfal).  But  the  most  important  of  all,  per- 
haps, are  the  private  notes  addressed  to  .Jlr. 
Woodfall  himself.  Of  these  there  are  upwards 
of  sixty,  signed  in  general  with  the  letter  C. ; 
some  only  a  few  Hues  In  length ;  but  many  of 


great  value  towards  deciding  the  question  of 
authorship.  It  «<'em8  that  the  packets  contain- 
iiiL'  the  letters  of  .Iiinius  for  .Mr.  WocMlfall  or  the 
I'ulilic  Advertiser  were  .somellmes  brought  to 
tlie  olllce  (h)or,  and  tlirowii  in,  iiy  an  unknown 
geiilleman,  jirobalily  ■Iiinius  himself;  mure  com- 
monly they  were  conveyed  liy  a  porter  or  other 
messenger  hired  in  the  streets.  Wlieii  some  com- 
munication from  .Mr.  Woodf.dl  in  reply  was 
deiMiied  desirable,  Junitis  directed  it  to  l>e  ad- 
dres.sed  to  him  under  sonu;  feigned  name,  and  to 
be  left  till  called  for  at  tlie  bar  of  .some  colTeo- 
liouse  .  .  .  It  may  lie  doubted  whether  Junius 
had  any  eonlldant  or  trusti'd  friend.  .  .  .  Wlicn 
dedicating  Ids  collected  letters  to  the  English 
people,  lie  declares:  'I  am  the  sole  depositorv 
of  my  own  secret,  and  it  shall  lurisli  willi  me.' 
— Lord  Mahon  (Earl  Stanhope),  1/inf.  "/'  A'".'/., 
17i;}-1783,  (•//.  47  (r.  5).— Tlie  following  list  of 
fifty  one  names  of  persons  to  wlioiii  the  letters  of 
.Itinius  iiave  been  attriliuted  at  dilfi'rciit  times  liy 
dilTerent  writers  is  given  in  Cusliing's  "  Initials 
and  I'seudonynis":  James  Adair,  .Si.  I*.;  Cap- 
tain Allen;  Lieut. -Col.  Isaa<;  IJarre,  .M.  I'.;  Wil- 
liam Henry  Cavendisii  Hentinck;  .Mr.  IJiikerton; 
Hugh  M'Aulay  Boyd;  Edmund  Ihirkc;  WiUiain 
Burke;  Jolin  Butler,  IJishop  of  Hereford;  Lord 
Camden;  John  Lewis  I)(?  Lolmi^  John  Dunning, 
afterwards  Lord  Ashburton;  Samuel  Dver; 
Henry  Flood;  Sir  Pliilip  Francis;  (Jeorge  111.; 
Edward  Gibbon;  Uichard  Glover;  Henry  ({rat- 
tan; William  Oreatrakes;  (}eorge  (Jrenville; 
James  Grenvllle;  William  Gerard  Hamilton; 
James  Ilollis;  Thomas  IloUis ;  Sir  George  J  ick- 
son;  Sir  William  Jones;  John  Kent;  IMajor- 
General  Charles  Lcc;  Charles  Lloyd;  Tlioinas 
Lyttlet(m;  Laughlln  Macl.'nn;  Rev.  Edimmd 
Marshall ;  Thomas  Paine ;  William  Pitt,  Earl  of 
Chatham;  the  Duke  of  Portland;  Thomas  Pow- 
nall;  Lieut. -Col.  Sir  Robert  Rich;  John  Roberts; 
Rev.  Philip  Rosenhagen;  George,  Viscount 
Sackville;  the  Earl  of  Shelburne ;  Philip  Dormer 
Stanhope,  Earl  of  Chesterfield;  Ricliard  Suctt; 
Earl  Temple ;  John  Home  Tooke ;  Horace  Wal- 
pole;  Alexander  Wedderburu,  Lord  Loughbor- 
ough ;  John  Wilkes ;  James  Wllmot,  D.  D. ; 
Daniel  Wray. 

Also  in:  G.  W.  Cooke,  Hist,  of  Party,  v.  3, 
c7i.  6.— C.  W.  Dllke,  Papers  of  a  Critic,  v.  2.— 
Lord  Macaulay,  Warren  Ilastinr/s  {Emtya,  v.  5). 
— A.  Bisset,  short  Hist,  of  the  English  Parlia- 
ment, ch.  7. 

A.  D.  1770.— Fall  of  the  Grafton  Ministry,— 
Beginning  of  the  administration  of  Lord 
North. — "The  Incompetency  of  the  ministry  was 
.  .  .  becoming  obvious.  In  the  first  place  it  was 
divided  within  Itself.  The  Prime  Minister,  with 
Ihe  Chancellor  and  some  others,  were  remnants  of 
the  Chatham  ministry  and  admirers  of  Cliatham's 
policy.  The  rest  of  the  Cabinet  W3re  citlier  men 
who  represented  Bedford's  party,  or  mcmliers  of 
that  clai5s  whose  views  are  sufficiently  explained 
by  their  name,  'the  King's  friends.*'  Grafton, 
fonder  of  hunting  and  the  turf  than  of  i)olitics, 
had  by  his  indolence  suffered  himself  to  fall  under 
the  Infiuence  of  the  last-named  party,  and  uncon- 
.stltutional  action  had  been  the  result  whicli  had 
brought  discontent  in  England  to  the  verge  of 
open  outbreak.  Hillsborough,  under  the  same 
infiuence,  was  hurrying  along  the  road  which  led 
to  the  loss  of  America.  On  this  point  the  Prime 
Minister  had  found  himself  in  a  niiiiDrity  in  liis 
own  Cabinet.     Fmnce  too,  under  Cholseul,  in 
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alliiuicc  \vith  Spain,  was  Ix'jrinniiifr  to  think  of  re- 
vcniic  for  the  losses  of  the  Seven  Vcars'  War.  A 
crisis  was  cvidciiliy  approacliinj,',  and  tlie  Opju)- 
sitionliejran  to closi'tlieir  ranks,  Cliatliain.  yield- 
ing again  to  llie  necessities  of  party,  made  ii 
l>nl)lic  i)rofession  of  friendsliip  withTcnii)le  and 
(Jeorire  rirenville;  anil  tliouirli  tliere  was  no  cor- 
dial connection.  Iliere  was  e.\ternal  alliance  be- 
tween tiie  brothers  and  the  old  Wfiigs  under 
l{()ckin>,'liam.  In  the  first  session  of  1770  tlie 
fitorni  broke,  Notwitlistandinjr  the  state  of  pub- 
lic a»Tair.s,  the  chief  topic  of  the  King's  .speech 
was  'he  murrain  among  'horned  beasts,' — a 
spei  cli  not  of  a  king,  but,  said  Junius,  of  '  a 
ruined  grazier.'  Chatham  at  once  moved  an 
amendment  when  the  address  in  answer  to  this 
speech  was  proposed.  He  deplored  the  want  of 
all  European  alliances,  the  fruit  of  our  desertion 
of  o\ir  allies  at  the  Peace  of  Paris;  he  blamed  the 
conduct  of  the  ministry  with  regard  to  America, 
which,  he  thought,  needed  much  gentle  handling, 
inveighed  strongly  against  the  action  of  the 
Lower  Ilcmse  in  the  case  of  Wilkes,  and  ended 
by  moving  that  that  action  should  at  once  be 
taken  into  consideration.  At  the  bound  of  their 
old  leader's  voice  his  followers  in  the  Cabinet 
coulil  no  longer  be  silent.  Camden  dec'  ired  ho 
had  been  a  most  unwilling  party  to  the  ,,ersccu- 
tion  of  Wilhes,  and  though  retaining  the  Seals, 
attacked  and  voted  against  the  ministry.  In  the 
Lower  House,  Oranl)y.  one  of  the  most  popular 
men  in  England,  followed  the  same  course. 
James  Grenvillc  and  Dunning,  the  Solicitor-Gen- 
eral, also  resigned.  Chatham's  motion  was  lost, 
but  Avas  followed  up  by  Rockingham,  who  asked 
for  a  night  to  consider  the  state  of  the  nation. 
.  .  .  Grafton  thus  found  himself  in  no  state  to 
meet  the  Opposition,  and  in  his  heart  still  admir- 
iag  Chatham,  and  much  disliking  business,  he 
suddenly  and  unexi)ectedlv  gave  in  his  resigna- 
tion the  very  day  lixed  for  Rockingham's  motion. 
The  Opposition  seemed  to  have  everything  in 
their  own  hands,  but  there  was  no  real  cordiality 
between  the  two  sections.  .  .  .  The  King  with 
much  quickness  and  decision,  took  advantage  of 
this  disunion.  To  him  it  was  of  paramount  im- 
portance to  retain  his  friends  in  oftlce,  and  to 
avoid  a  new  Parliament  elected  in  the  present 
excited  state  of  the  nation.  There  was  only  one 
of  the  late  ministry  capable  of  assuming  the  po- 
sition  of  Prime  iMiuister.  This  was  Lord  North, 
Chaneellor  of  the  E.vchequer,  and  to  him  the 
King  immediately  and  successfully  applied,  so 
that  while  the  dilTerent  sections  of  the  Oppositicm 
were  still  unable  to  decide  on  any  united  action, 
they  were  asrtonished  to  find  the  old  ministry  re- 
constituted and  tlh'ir  opportunity  gone.  The 
new  Pririe  J>Iinisler  ,  ,  .  liad  great  capacity  for 
liusiness  and  administration,  and  much  sound 
sense;  he  was  a  first-rate  debater,  and  gifted  with 
awonderful  sweetness  of  temper,  which  eiabled 
him  tw  I  Uen  unmoved,  or  even  to  .sleep,  during 
the  most  violent  attacks  upon  himself,  and  to 
turn  aside  the  bitterest  invectives  with  a  'luppy 
joke.  Witii  his  accession  to  the  Premiership,  the 
unstable  character  of  the  Government  ceased. 
I{esting  on  the  King,  making  himself  no  more 
than  an  instrument  of  the  King's  will,  and  thus 
commanding  the  support  of  all  royal  iufiuence, 
from  whatever  source  derived  North  was  able  to 
bid  detiance  to  all  enemies,  till  the  ill  elfects  of 
such  a  system  of  government,  and  of  the;  King's 
policy,  became  so  evident  that  the  clamour  loir  a 


really  responsible  minister  grew  too  loud  to  be 
disregarded.  Thus  is  closecl  the  great  constitu- 
tional struggle  of  tlie  early  \)iyt  of  the  reign  — 
the  struggle  of  the  King,  supi-^rted  by  the  un- 
represented masses,  and  tlie  more  liberal  and  in- 
dependentof  tlios*' who  were  represented,  against 
the  domination  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
was  an  attempt  to  break  those  trammels  which, 
under  the  guise  of  liberty,  the  ujiper  classes,  the 
great  lords  and  landed  aristocracy,  had  succeeded 
after  the  lievolution  in  laying  on  both  Crown  ami 
people.  In  that  struggle  the  King  had  been  vic- 
torious. But  he  did  not  recognize  the  alliance 
which  had  enabled  him  to  succeed.  lie  did  not 
understand  that  the  people  had  other  objects 
much  beyond  his  own." — J.  P.  Bright,  Hist,  of 
Eiiff.,  period  ^,  j-ip.  1057-J060. 

Also  in  :  Cor.  of  Qconje  III.  with  I^ord  North,  v. 
1. — W. Massey, 7/M o/A'rti;. ;  IteignofOeorge  TIL, 
fh.  10-13  (r.  1).  — J.  Adolphus,  Hist,  of  Eng. : 
lieign  of  Ocorg^  III,  ch.  17  {v.  1).  — E.  Burke, 
Thoiightu  oil  the  Preneiit  Discontents  (Works,  v.  1). 

A.  D.  1 770-1 773. — Repeal  of  the  Townshend 
duties,  except  on  tea. — The  tea-ships  and  the 
Boston  Tea-party.  See  United  States  of  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1770,  and  1773-1773;  and  Boston:  A.  D. 
1773. 

A.  D.  I77i.--Last  contention  of  Parliament 
against  the  Press. — Freedom  of  reporting  se- 
cured.— "The  session  of  1771  Cvjmmenced  with  a 
new  quarrel  between  the  House  of  Commons  and 
the  country.  The  f  tanding  order  for  the  exclu- 
sion of  strangers,  which  liad  long  existed  (and 
which  still  exists),  was  seldom  enforced,  except 
Avhen  it  was  thought  desirable  that  a  question 
should  be  debated  with  closed  doors.  It  was  now 
attempted,  by  means  of  this  order,  to  prevent  the 
publication  of  the  debates  and  proceedings  of  the 
House.  It  had  long  been  the  practice  of  the 
newspapers,  and  other  periodical  journals,  to  pub- 
lish the  debates  of  Parliament,  under  various  thin 
disguises,  and  witli  more  or  less  fulness  and  ac- 
curn.cy,  from  speeches  furnished  at  length  by  the 
speakers  themselves,  to  loose  and  mea  s;re  notes  of 
more  or  less  authenticity.  One  of  the  n  <  .ot  attnic- 
tive  fciitures  of  the  '  Gentleman's  Magazine, '  a 
monthly  publication  of  respectability,  which  has 
survived  to  the  present  day,  was  an  article  which 
purported  to  be  a  report  ot  the  debates  in  Parlia- 
ment. This  report  was.  for  nearly  three  years, 
prepared  by  Dr.  Johnson,  who  never  attended  the 
galleries  himself,  and  derived  his  information  from 
persons  who  couL''  seldom  give  him  more  than  the 
names  of  the  speakers,  and  the  side  which  each 
of  them  took  in  the  debate.  The  speeches  were, 
therefore,  the  composition  of  Johnson  himself; 
and  some  of  the  most  admired  oratorj"^  of  the 
period  was  avowedly  the  product  of  his  genius. 
Attempts  were  made  from  time  to  time,  both 
within  and  without  the  walls  of  Parliament,  to 
abolish,  or  at  least  to  modify,  the  standing  order 
for  the  exclusion  of  strangers,  by  nnansof  which 
the  license  of  reporting  had  been  restricted ;  for 
there  was  no  order  of  either  House  Kpecitically 
prohibiting  the  publication  of  its  debates.  But 
such  pr()po.sals  had  always  been  resisted  by  the 
leaders  of  parties,  who  thought  that  the  privilege 
was  one  w  '  h  might  be  evaded,  but  couUl  aot 
safely  be  luruially  rciiniiuisho''.  The  jiractice 
of  reporting,  therefore,  w.  lerated  on  'le 
understanding,  that  a  de^"  .  .^guiso  shoulo  be 
observed;  and  that  no  puuueation  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Parliament  should  take  place  di  ring 
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the  session.  TIilto  can  bo  little  doubt,  however, 
that  the  public  journals  wouli'  ..  vo  pone  on, 
with  the  tacit  connivance  of  ,c  pailiiuncntary 
chiefs,  until  they  had  practically  eslabli.slied  a 
right  of  reportiiiii;  regularly  the  i)roce('dings  of 
both  Houses,  hail  not  the  j)reswniptuous  folly  of 
inferior  members  provoked  a  conflict  with  the 
press  up(m  thi'<  ground  of  privilege,  and,  in  the 
result,  driven  Parliament  relucUuitly  to  yield 
Avhat  they  would  otherwise  have  quietly  con- 
ceded. It  was  Colonel  Onslow,  member  for 
Guildford,  who  rudely  agitiited  n  qtiestion  which 
wiser  men  had  been  content  to  leave  unvexcd ; 
and  by  his  rash  meddling,  precipitated  the  very 
result  which  he  thought  he  could  prevent.  He 
complained  that  the  proceedings  of  the  House 
had  been  inaccurately  reported;  and  that  the 
newspapers  had  even  presumed  to  reflect  on  the 
public  conduct  of  honourable  members." — Wm. 
Massey,  Hist,  of  England,  v.  2,  ch.  15. — "  Certain 
printers  were  in  conscqiience  ordered  to  attend 
the  bar  of  the  House.  Some  appeared  and  were 
'""'larged,  after  receiving,  on  their  knees,  a 
teprmiand  from  the  Speaker.  Others  evaded 
compliance ;  and  one  of  them,  John  Miller,  who 
failed  to  appear,  was  arrested  by  its  messenger, 
but  instead  of  submitting,  sent  for  a  constable 
and  gave  the  messenger  Into  custody  for  an  as- 
sault and  false  imprisonment.  They  were  both 
taken  before  the  Lord  Mayor  (Mr.  Brass  Crosby), 
Mr.  Alderman  Oliver,  and  the  notorious  John 
Wilkes,  who  had  recently  been  invested  with  the 
aldermanic  gown.  These  civic  magistrates,  on 
the  ground  that  the  messenger  was  neither  a 
peace-oillcer  nor  a  constable,  and  that  his  warrant 
was  not  backed  by  a  city  magistrate,  dischart;,cd 
the  printer  from  custody,  and  committed  the  mes- 
senger to  prison  for  an  unlawf'M  arrest.  Two 
other  printers,  for  Avhose  apprehension  a  reward 
had  been  offered  by  a  GovernmcL^  proclamation, 
were  coliusively  apprehended  by  friends,  and 
taken  before  Aldermen  Wilkes  and  Oliver,  who 
discharged  the  prisoners  as  'not  being  accused 
of  having  committed  any  crime.'  Tliese  pro- 
ceedings at  once  brought  the  House  into  conflict 
with  the  Lord  JIayor  and  Aldermen  of  London. 
The  Lord  Mayor  and  Alderman  Oliver,  who  were 
both  members  of  Parliament,  were  ordered  by 
the  House  to  attend  in  their  places,  and  were 
subsequently  committed  to  the  Tower.  Their 
imprisonment,  instead  of  being  a  punishment, 
was  one  long-continued  popular  ovation,  and 
from  the  date  of  their  release,  at  the  prorogation 
of  Parliament  shortly  afterwards,  the  publication 
of  debates  has  been  pursued  without  any  inter- 
xerence  or  restraint.  Though  still  in  theory  a 
breach  of  privilege,  reporting  is  now  encouraged 
by  Parliament  as  one  of  the  main  sources  of  its 
influence  —  its  censure  being  reserved  for  wilful 
misrepresentation  only.  But  reporters  1..  ng  con- 
tinued beset  with  many  difHculties.  The  taking 
of  notes  was  prohibited,  no  places  were  reserveil 
for  reporters,  and  the  power  of  a  single  member 
of  either  Hou.se  to  require  the  exclusion  of 
strangers  was  frequently  and  capriciously  em- 
ployed. By  the  ancient  usage  of  t,h'  llousc 
of  Commons  [until  1875]  any  one  member  b' 
merely  '  spynig'  strangers  present  could  conu).'l 
tlie  Speaker  to  order  their  withdrawal."— T.  P. 
Tas\\ell-Langmead,  Eif/.  Const.  Hist.,  cli.  17. 

Also  in  :  B.  F.  D.  Palgrave,  The  House  of  Com- 
vions,  Icct.  2.— T.  E.  Ma.,  Const.  Hist,  of  Ena., 
eh.  7  (ff.  1).  J       J  ' 
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A.  D.  17/2,  -';■;  .->  > 
in  the  British  .:'  '  da. 
A.  1).  1(1S5-1772. 

A.  D.  1773.— R     onii*it 
ment  of  British  InoiJ: 
177:5. 

A.  D.  1774.  — The  Boston  Port  Bill,  the 
Massachusetts  Act  and  the  Quebec  Act. — 
The  First  Continental  Congress  in  America. 
See  Umtico  Statics  ok  \yi. :  A.  D.  1774 

A.  D.  1774. — Advent  in  English  industries 
of  the  Stcam-Engine  as  made  efficient  by 
James  Watt.  See  Steam  Engine:  A.  D.  1765- 
1785. 

A.  D.  1775.— The  beginning  of  the  War  of 
the  American  Revolution.  —  Lexingjton.  — 
Concord. —  The  colonies  in  arms  and  Boston 
beleaguered. —  Ticonderoga. —  Bunker  Hill. — 
The  S  cord  Continental  Congress.  See 
Unite     .tatesofAm.  :  A.  1).  1775. 

A.  D.  1775-1776.  —  Successful  defence  of 
Canada  against  American  invasion.  Sec 
Canada:  A.  D.  1775-177G. 

A.  D.  1776. — War  measures  against  the  col- 
onies.— The  drift  toward  American  independ- 
ence. See  United  States  cf  Am.  :  A,  D.  1776 
(Januaky — June). 

A.  D.  1776-1778.— The  People,  the  Parties, 
the  King,  and  llord  North,  in  their  relations  to 
the  American  War. — "The  undoubted  popu- 
larity of  the  war  [in  America]  in  its  fir.st  stage 
had  for  some  time  continu"d  to  increase,  and  in 
the  latter  part  ■{  1776  and  77  it  had  probably 
attained  its  .  ..iximum.  .  .  .  Hie  Whigs  at  this 
time  very  fully  admitted  that  the  genuine  opinion 
of  the  country  was  with  the  Government  and 
with  the  King.  .  .  .  The  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  the  known  overtures  of  the  Ameri- 
cans to  France,  were  deemed  the  climax  of  in- 
solence and  ingratitude.  The  damage  done  to 
English  conunerce,  not  only  in  the  West  Indies 
but  even  around  the  English  and  Irish  coast, 
excited  a  widespread  bitterness.  ...  In  every 
stage  of  the  contest  the  influence  of  the  Opposi- 
tion was  employed  to  trammel  the  Government. 
.  .  .  The  statement  of  Wraxall  tliat  the  Whig 
colours  of  buff  and  blue  were  first  adopted  by 
Fox  '"n  imitation  of  the  uniform  of  Washing- 
ton's roops,  is,  I  believe,  corroborat'^  .1  by  no 
other  writer;  but  there  is  no  reai^on  to  q..estion 
his  assertion  that  the  members  of  the  Whig  party 
in  society  and  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  dur- 
ing the  whole  course  of  the  war  wished  succe.^"  to 
the  American  cause  and  rejoiced  in  the  Amer  ui 
triumphs.  .  .  .  While  the  Opposition  needl'  v 
and  heedlessly  intensified  tlie  national  fe  ■  ,' 
against  them,  the  King,  on  his  side,  did  the  „- 
most  in  his  power  to  embitter  the  contest.  It  is 
only  by  examining  his  correspondence  with  Lord 
North  that  we  fully  realise  h(nv  completely  at 
this  time  he  assumed  the  po.sition  not  only  of  a 
prime  minister  but  of  a  Caliiuet,  superintending, 
directing,  and  prescribing,  in  all  its  parts,  the 
policy  of  the  Government.  .  .  .  'Every  means 
of  distressing  America,'  wrote  the  King,  '  must 
meet  with  my  concuirrence. '  He  strongly  sup- 
ported the  employment  of  Indians.  ...  It  was 
the  King's  friends  who  were  most  active  in  pro- 
moti  ■  r  all  measures  of  violence.  .  .  .  The  war 
was  lommoidy  called  the  'King's  war,',  id  its 
opponi  ,  were  looked  upon  as  opponents  of  the 
King,  ilie  per.«on,  however,  who  in  the  eye  of 
history  appears  most  culpable  in  this  matter,  was 
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Lord  North.  .  .  .  Tlio  pulilication  of  the  corre- 
sim.ikUikc  of  (Ji'orfTc  III.  .  .  .  suppHi'S  one  of 
tlic  most  striking'  and  inclanclioly  <'.\ampk's  of 
till- rciiitioiiof  tlic  Kinj;  to  liis  Tory  ministers. 
It  ajipcars  from  this  correspondence  that  for  tlic 
space  of  aiioiit  live  years  Nortli,  at  the  entreaty 
of  tlie  KinL',  carried  "on  a  hloody,  costly,  and  dis- 
astrous war  in  direct  ojiposition  to  his  own 
juiiirnieiit  and  to  his  own  wishes.  .  .  .  Again 
;ind  airain  heciitrcatcd  that  his  resignation  might 
he  accci)tc(l.  Imt  again  and  again  he  yielded  to 
Iherecjiicst  of  the  King,  who  threatened,  if  his 
minislir  resigneil.  to  aixlicate  the  throne.  .  .  . 
The  King  was  (letermined,  under  no  circjim- 
stanees,  totrcat  with  the  Americans  on  the  hasis  of 
tlie  recognition  of  tlieir  indejiendenee;  but  he  ae- 
knowh'(iged.  after  the  surrender  of  Burgoyiie, and 
as  .soon  as  tiie  French  war  had  l)eeome  inevitable, 
that  imconditional  suimii.ssion  could  uo  longer 
l)e  iiojied  for.  .  .  .  He  consented,  too,  though 
apparently  with  extreme  reluctance,  and  in  cou- 
si'quenee  of  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Cabinet, 
that  new  ])roj>ositions  should  be  made  to  the 
.\mericans. "  These  overtures,  conveyed  to  Amer- 
ica by  tliree  Commissioners  were  rejected,  and 
the  colonies  concluded,  in  the  spring  of  1778, 
tiieir  alliance  with  France.  "The  moment  was 
one  of  till'  most  terrible  inEngli.sh  history.  Eng- 
land had  not  an  ally  in  the  world.  .  .  .  Eng- 
land, already  e.xhau.sted  l>y  a  war  which  its  dis- 
tance made  iieculiarlj'  terrible,  had  to  confront 
the  whole  force  of  France,  and  was  certain  in  a 
few  months  to  have  to  encounter  the  whole  force 
of  .Spain.  .  .  .  There  was  one  man  to  whom,  in 
this  hour  of  p.'inie  and  consternation,  the  eyes  of 
all  patriotic  Englishmen  were  turned.  ...  If 
any  statesman  could,  at  the  last  moment,  con- 
ciliate [the  Americans],  dissolve  the  new  alli- 
ance, and  kindle  into  a  flame  the  loyalist  feeling 
which  undoubtedly  e.\i.sted  largely  in  America,  it 
was  Chatliam.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  conciliation 
proved  impo.ssible,  uo  statesman  could  for  a 
moment  be  compared  to  him  in  the  management 
of  a  war.  Lord  North  implored  the  King  to  ac- 
cept liis  resignation,  and  to  send  for  Chatham. 
Bute,  the  old  Tory  favourite,  breaking  his  long 
silence,  spoke  of  Chatham  as  now  indispensable. 
Lord  ^lansfield,  the  bitterest  and  ablest  rival  of 
Chatham,  .said,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  that  unless 
the  King  .sent  for  Chatham  the  ship  would  as- 
suredly go  do\.n.  .  .  .  The  King  was  immoved. 
lie  consented  indeed  —  and  he  actually  author- 
ised Lord  North  to  make  the  astounding  propo- 
sition—  to  receive  Chatham  as  a  subordinate 
minister  to  North.  .  .  .  This  episode  appears  to 
me  tlie  most  criminal  in  the  whole  reign  of 
Grcorge  III.,  and  in  my  own  judgment  it  is  as 
crinjinal  as  any  of  those  acts  which  led  Charles  I. 
to  the  scaffold.  "—W.  E.  II.  Lecky,  Hist,  of  Eng.  in 
the  mh  Century,  ch.  14  (c.  4).—"  George  IIL  and 
Lord  North  have  been  made  scapegoats  for  sins 
which  were  not  exclusively  their  own.  The  min- 
ister, indeed,  was  only  the  vizier,  wiio  hated  his 
work,  lait  still  did  not  shrink  from  it,  out  of  a 
sentiment  that  is  sometimes  admired  under  the 
name  of  loyalty,  but  which  in  such  a  case  it  is 
ditlicult  to  distinguish  from  base  servility.  The 
impei.etrable  mind  of  the  King  was,  in  the  case 
of  the  American  war.  the  natural  organ  and  rep- 
resi'ntat've  of  all  tl-.e  lurking  ignorance  and 
arbitrary  liirii,ours  of  the  entire  community.  It 
is  totally  unjifet  and  inadequate  to  lay  upon 
him  the  entire  burden."— J.   ^lorley,   Edmund 


Burke:  n  Ilistorical  Study,  p.  135. — "No  sane 
person  in  Great  Britain  now  approves  of  the 
attempt  to  tii.x  the  colonies.  No  sane  person  does 
otherwise  than  rejoice  tliat  the  colonies  became 
free  and  independent.  But  let  us  in  common 
fairness  say  a  word  for  King  George.  In  all 
that  he  did  he  was  ])acked  by  the  great  mass  of 
the  British  nation.  And  let  us  even  say  a  word 
for  till!  British  nation  also.  Had  the  King  and 
the  nation  been  really  wise,  they  would  have  let 
the  colonies  go  Avithout  striking  a  blow.  But  then 
no  king  and  no  nation  ever  was  reallj-  wise  after 
that  fashion.  King  George  and  the  British  nation 
were  simjily  not  wi.ser  than  other  people.  I  be- 
lieve that  you  may  turn  the  pages  of  history  from 
the  earliest  to  the  latest  times,  without  Unding  a 
time  when  any  king  or  any  commonwealth,  freely 
and  willingly,  without  compulsion  or  equivalent, 
gave  up  jjower  or  dominion,  or  even  mere  extent 
of  territory  on  the  map,  when  there  was  no  real 
power  or  dominion.  Kemember  that  seventeen 
years  after  the  acknowknlgment  of  American 
indcpendeiice,  King  George  still  called  himself 
King  of  France.  Itemember  that,  when  the 
title  was  given  up,  some  people  thought  it  un- 
wise to  give  it  up.  Remember  that  some  people 
in  our  own  day  regretted  the  separation  between 
the  crowns  of  Great  Britain  and  Hanover.  If 
they  lived  to  see  the  year  1866,  perhaps  they 
grew  wiser." — E.  A.  Freeman,  21te  English  People 
in  its  Three  Homes  {Lectures  to  AmmHcan  Au- 
diences), pp.  183-184. 

Also  in:  Correspondence  of  George  III.  with 
Tx>rd  North. — Lord  Brougham,  Hist.  Sketches  of 
Stat  cone  n  in  the  Reign  of  George  III. — T.  Mac- 
knlght,  Hist,  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  Edmund 
Burke,  ch.  22-20  (r.  2;. 

A.  D.  1778.— War  with  France.  See  United 
St.\tes  of  A.\t. :  A.  I).  1778  (FEimu.\KY). 

A.  D.  1 778-1 780.— Repeal  of  Catholic  penal 
laws. — The  Gordon  No-Popery  Riots. — "The 
Quebec  Act  of  1774  [see  Canad.a.:  A.  D.  1763- 
1774],  estal)lishing  Catholicism  in  Canada,  woidd 
a  generation  earlier  have  been  impossible,  and  it 
was  justly  considered  a  remarkable  sign  of  the 
altered  condition  of  opinion  that  such  a  law 
should  be  enacted  by  a  British  Parliament,  and 
should  have  created  no  serious  disturbances  in 
the  country.  .  .  .  The  success  of  the  Qivebec  Act 
led  Parliament,  a  few  years  later,  to  undertake 
the  r"lief  of  the  Catholics  at  home  from  some 
part  of  the  atrocious  penal  laws  to  wliicli  they 
were  still  subject.  .  .  .  The  Act  still  subsisted 
wliich  gave  a  reward  of  £100  to  any  informer 
who  procured  the  conviction  of  a  Catholic  priest 
performing  his  functions  in  England,  and  there 
were  occasional  prosecutions,  though  the  judges 
strained  the  law  to  the  utmost  in  order  to  defeat 
them.  .  .  .  The  worst  part  of  the  persecution  of 
Catholics  was  based  upon  a  law  of  William  III. , 
and  in  1778  Sir  George  Savile  introduced  a  bill 
to  repeal  those  portions  of  this  Act  which  related 
to  the  apprehending  of  Popish  bishops,  priests, 
and  .Jesuits,  which  subjected  these  and  also  Pa- 
pists keeping  a  .sciiool  ti)  perpetual  imprisonment, 
and  which  disabled  all  Papists  from  inheriting 
or  purchasing  land.  ...  It  is  an  honourable  fact 
that  this  Relief  Bill  was  carried  without  a  divi- 
jioii  in  either  House,  without  any  serious  opposi- 
tion from  the  bench  of  bisliops,  and  with  the 
concurrence  of  both  parties  in  the  State.  The 
law  applied  to  England  onlj-,  but  the  Lord  Ad- 
vocate promised,  in  the  ensuing  session,  to  intro- 
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(luce  11  similar  un  for  Scotland.     It  was 

hoped  that  a  meas  ,.u;h  was  so  manifestly 

moderate  and  cquit:. 11',  and  which  was  carried 
with  such  unanimity  through  Parliament,  would 
have  passed  almost  unnoticed  in  the  country; 
but  liercer  elements  of  fanaticism  than  politicians 
perceived  were  still  smouldering  in  the  nation. 
The  first  signs  of  the  coming  storm  were  seen 
among  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland.  The  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  Scotch  Established  Church 
was  sitting  when  the  English  Relief  Bill  was 
pending,  and  it  rejected  by  a  large  majority  a 
motion  for  a  remonstrance  to  Parliament  agamst 
it.  But  in  a  few  months  an  agitation  of  the  most 
dangerous  description  spread  swiftly  through 
the  Lowlands.  It  was  stimulated  by  many  in- 
cendiary resolutions  of  provincial  synods,  by 
pamphlets,  hand-bills,  newsjiapers,  and  sermons, 
and  a  '  Committee  for  the  Protestant  Interests ' 
was  formed  at  Edinburgh  to  direct  it.  .  .  .  Furi- 
ous riots  broke  out  in  January,  1779,  both  in 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.  Several  houses  in 
which  Catholics  lived,  or  the  Catholic  worship 
was  celebrated,  were  burnt  to  the  ground.  The 
shops  of  Catholic  tradesmen  were  wrecked,  and 
their  goods  scattered,  plundered,  or  destroj'cd. 
Catholic  ladies  were  compelled  to  take  refuge  in 
Edinburgh  Castle.  The  houses  of  many  Protes- 
tacts  who  w;ere  believed  to  sympathise  with  the 
Relief  Bill  were  attacked,  and  among  the  num- 
ber was  that  of  Ilobertsoa  the  historian.  The 
troops  were  called  out  to  suppress  the  riot,  but 
they  were  resisted  and  pelted,  and  not  suffered 
to  fire  in  their  defence.  .  .  .  The  fiame  soon 
spread  southwards.  For  some  years  letters  on 
the  increase  of  Popery  had  been  frequently  ap- 
pearing in  the  London  newspapers.  Many  mur- 
murs had  been  heard  at  the  enactment  of  the 
Quebec  Act,  and  many  striking  instances  in  the 
last  ten  years  had  shown  how  easily  the  spirit  of 
riot  could  be  aroused,  and  how  impotent  the  or- 
dinarjf  ■watchmen  were  to  cope  with  it.  .  .  .  The 
fanatical  party  had  luifortunately  acquired  an 
unscrupulous  leader  in  the  person  of  Lord  George 
Gordon,  whose  name  now  attained  a  melancholy 
celebrity.  He  was  a  young  man  of  thirty,  of 
very  ordinary  talentc,  and  with  nothing  to  rec- 
ommend him  but  his  connection  with  the  ducal 
house  of  Gordon.  ...  A  'Protestan*.  Associa- 
tion,' consisting  of  the  worst  agitators  and  fanat 
Ics,  was  formed,  and  at  a  great  meeting  held  on 
May  29,  1780,  and  presided  over  by  Lord  George 
Gordon,  it  was  determined  that  20,000  men 
should  marcli  to  the  Parliament  House  to  present 
a  petition  for  the  repeal  of  the  IkOicf  Act.  It 
was  about  half-past  two  on  the  afternoon  of  Fri- 
day, June  2,  that  three  great  bodies,  consisting 
of  many  thousands  of  men,  wearing  blue  cock- 
ades, and  carrying  a  petition  which  was  said  to 
have  been  signed  by  near  120,000  persons,  ar- 
rived by  different  ro'uls  at  the  Parliament  House. 
Their  first  design  appears  to  have  been  only  to  in- 
timid.,  .e,  but  they  very  '  oou  proceeded  to  actual 
violence.  The  two  He  ses  wc-e  just  meeting, 
and  the  scene  that  ensr  d  resenibled  on  a  large 
•scale  and  in  an  aggrav;  ted  form  the  great  riot 
which  had  taken  place  around  the  Parliament 
House  in  Dublin  during  the  administration 
of  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  'The  members  were 
seized,  insulted,  compelled  to  pat  blue  cockades 
in  their  hats,  to  shout  'No  .I'opery!'  and  to 
swear  that  they  woidd  vote  for  the  repeal;  and 
many  of  them,  but  especially  die  members  of 


the  House  of  Lords,  were  exposed  to  the  grossest 
indignities.  ...  In  the  Connnons  Lord  George 
Gordon  presented  the  petition,  and  demanded  its 
instant  consideration.  The  House  behaved  with 
much  courage,  and  after  a  hurried  debate  it  was 
decided  by  192  to  7  to  adjourn  its  considera- 
tion till  the  fith.  Lord  George  Gordon  several 
times  appeared  on  t4ic  stairs  of  the  gallery, 
and  addressed  the  crowd,  di.'nouncing  by  name 
those  who  oi)pose(l  him,  and  esi)ecially  Burke 
and  North;  but  Conway  rebuked  him  in  the 
sight  and  hearing  of  the  mob,  and  Colon*  1  Gor- 
don, one  of  his  own  relatives,  declareil  that  the 
moment  the  first  man  of  the  mob  entered  the 
House  he  would  plinige  his  sword  into  the  body 
of  Lord  George.  The  doors  were  lo;;ked.  The 
strangers'  gallery  was  empty,  but  only  a  few 
doorkeepers  and  a  few  other  ordinary  officials 
protected  the  House,  while  the  mob  is  said  at 
first  to  have  numbered  not  less  than  60,000  men. 
Lord  North  succeeded  in  sending  a  messenger 
for  the  guards,  but  many  anxious  hours  passed 
before  they  arrived.  Twice  attempts  were  made 
to  force  the  doors.  ...  At  last  about  nine 
o'clock  tho  troops  appeared,  and  the  c-iwd, 
without  resisting,  agreed  to  disperse.  A  great 
part  of  them,  however,  were  bent  on  further 
outrages.  They  attacked  the  Sardiniau  Minis- 
ter's chapel  in  Duke  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 
They  broke  it  open,  carried  away  the  silver 
lamps  and  other  furniture,  burnt  the  benches  in 
the  street,  and  Hung  tlie  burning  brands  into  the 
chapel.  The  Bavarian  Minister's  chapel  in  War- 
wick Street  Golden  Square  was  next  attacked, 
plundered,  and  burnt  before  the  soldiers  could 
intervene.  They  at  last  appeared  upon  the 
scene,  and  some  slight  scutHing  ensued,  and  thir- 
teen of  the  rioters  were  captured.  It  was  hoped 
that  the  riot  had  expended  its  force,  for  Satur- 
day and  the  greater  part  of  Sunday  passed  Avith 
little  disturbance,  but  on  Sunday  afternoon  new 
outrages  began  in  3Ioorfields,  where  a  considera- 
ble Catholic  population  resided.  Several  houses 
were  attacked  and  plundered,  and  the  chapels 
utteriy  ruined."— AV.  E.  H.  Lecky,  J7m<.  of  Eng. 
ill  the  ISth  Century,  ch.  13  {i\  3).  —  "On  Monday 
the  rioters  continued  their  outrages.  .  .  .  Not- 
withstanding, however,  that  the  town  might 
now  be  said  to  have  been  in  the  possession  of  the 
rioters  for  more  than  three  daj's,  it  does  not 
appear  that  an^'  more  decided  measures  were 
adopted  to  put  them  down.  Their  audacity  and 
violence,  as  might  have  been  expected,  increased 
under  this  treatment.  On  Tuesday  afternoon 
and  evening  the  most  terrible  excesses  were  per- 
petrated. Notwithstanding  that  a  considerable 
military  force  was  stationed  around  and  on  the 
way  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  several  of  the 
members  were  again  insulted  and  maltreated  in 
the  grossest  manner.  Indeed,  the  mob  by  this 
time  seem  to  have  got  over  all  apprehensions  of 
the  interference  of  the  soldiers."  The  principal 
event  of  the  day  was  the  attack  on  Newgate 
prison,  which  was  destroyed  and  the  prisoners 
released.  "The  New  Pri.son,  Clerkeuwell,  was 
also  broken  open  .  .  and  all  the  prisoners  set 
at  large.  Attacks  were  likewise  made  upon  sev- 
eral .  .  .  private  houses.  .  .  .  But  the  most  la- 
mentable of  all  the  acts  of  destruction  yet  per- 
petrated bj'  these  infuriated  ruftians  was  that 
with  which  they  closed  the  day  of  madness  and 
crime  —  the  entire  demolition  of  the  residence  of 
Lord  Mansfield,  the  venerable  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
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tire,  iu  Blodiiislmry  Srjiiarf.  .  .  .  The  scones 
tliut  took  place  oil  "Wcdncsdav  were  still  more 
(inudful  thiin  those  by  which  rue.sday  ha<l  been 
marked.  Tlie  town  indeed  was  now  in  a  stale  of 
complete  insurrection:  and  it  was  felt  by  all  that 
the  mob  must  be  put  down  at  any  cost,  if  it  was 
intended  to  save  the  metropolis  of  the  kin,irdoni 
from  utter  destruction.  This  day,  accordingly, 
the  military  were  out  hi  all  (juarter.s,  and  were 
evervwliere  eni])l(iyed  iipiinst  the  infuriated 
multitudes  who  braved  ilieir  power.  .  .  .  The 
Kini,''s  Hench  I'rison,  -  New  Gaol,  the  Hor- 
ouLch  Clink,  the  Surrev  IJridewell,  were  all 
burned  today.  .  .  .  The  Mansion  House,  the  Mu- 
seum the  E-Xchaniic,  the  Tower,  and  the  Hank, 
were  all,  it  is  understood,  marked  for  destruc- 
tion. Lists  oi  thes(!  and  the  other  buildings 
which  it  was  intended  to  attack  were  circulated 
amoni^  the  mob.  The  bank  was  actually  twice 
assaulted;  but  a  powerful  body  of  sohliers  by 
whom  it  was  guarded  on  both  occasions  drove  off 
the  crowd,  though  not  without  great  slaugliter. 
At  some  i)laces  the  rioters  returned  the  lire  of 
the  military.  .  .  .  Among  other  liou;  's  which 
were  set  oii  fire  iu  Ilolliorn  were  the  extensive 
premises  of  Jlr.  Langdale,  the  distiller,  who  was 
a  Catholic.  .  .  .  The  worst  conseciueuce  of  this 
outrage,  however,  was  the  additional  excitement 
which  the  frenzy  of  the  mob  received  frcmi  the 
quantities  of  spirits  with  which  they  were  here 
supplied.  ^lany  indeed  dranli  themselves  literally 
dead ;  and  manj'  more,  who  had  rendered  them- 
selves unable  to  move,  perislied  in  the  midst  of 
the  tlames.  Six  and  tliirty  tires,  it  is  stated,  were 
this  night  to  be  .seen,  from  one  spot,  blazing  'it 
the  same  time  in  different  (juarters  of  the  town. 
.  .  .  By  Thursday  morning  .  .  .  the  exertions 
of  Government,  now  thoroughly  alarmed,  had 
succeeded  in  bringing  up  from  different  jiarts  so 
large  a  force  of  regular  troops  and  of  militia  as 
to  make  it  certain  that  the  rioters  would  be 
speedily  overpowered.  .  .  .  Tlie  sohliers  attacked 
the  mob  in  various  places,  and  everywhere  with 
complete  success.  .  .  .  Ou  Friday  the  courts  of 
justice  were  again  opened  for  business,  and  the 
Ilouse  of  Commons  met  iu  the  evening.  .  .  . 
Ou  this  tirst  day  after  the  close  of  the  riots,  '  the 
metropolis,'  says  the  Annual  Register,  'presented 
iu  uiaiiy  places  the  image  of  a  city  recently 
stormed  and  sacked. "...  Of  the  persons  ap- 
l)rehended  and  brouglit  to  trial,  50  were  capitally 
convicted ;  and  of  these  more  than  20  were  exe- 
cuted; the  others  were  sent  to  expiate  their 
offences  by  passing  the  remainder  of  their  days 
in  hi-rd  labour  and  bondage  in  a  distant  land. 
.  .  .  Lord  George  Gordon,  iu  consequence  of  the 
part  he  had  borne  in  the  measures  which  led  to 
these  riots,  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  some 
time  afierwanls  brought  to  trial  on  a  charge  of 
high  treason,"  but  was  acquitted. — Sketches  of 
Popuhtr  Tumults,  sect.  1,  ch.  3. 

Also  in:  .1.  IL  Jesse,  Mrmuirs  of  Vie  Life  and 
Iteign  of  (imrgc  III.,  cli.  34  {v.  2).— H.  Walpole, 
Jounml  of  the  Ikiyn  of  George  III.,  v.  3,  pp.  40;i- 
^2A.— Annual  licyister,  1780,  pp.  254-287.— C. 
Dickens,  I!anialiy  Umlyc—W.  J.  Amherst,  Hist, 
of  Ciil/ioUc  Eniancipati)n,  v.  1,  rh.  1-5. 

A.  D.  1780-1782— Declining  strength  of  the 
government. — Rodney's  great  naval  victory. — 
The  siege  of  GiDraltac— "  The  fall  of  Lord 
North's  ministry,  and  with  it  the  overthrow  of 
the  personal  government  of  George  IIL,  was  now 
close  at  hand.     For  a  long  time  the  government 


had  been  losing  favour.  In  the  summer  of  1780, 
the  British  victories  in  South  (.'arolina  had  done 
something  to  strengthen,  yet  when,  iu  the  autumn 
of  that  year.  Parliament  was  dissolved,  although 
the  king  complained  that  his  <!xpeuse8  for  pur- 
poses of  corruption  had  been  twice  as  great  as 
ever  before,  the  new  Parliament  was  scarcely 
more  favourable  to  the  ministry  than  the  old 
one.  Misfortunes  and  j)erplexities  crowded  in  the 
])ath  of  Lord  North  and  his  colleagues.  The  ex- 
ample of  American  resistauce  had  told  ui)on  Ire- 
lantl.  .  .  .  For  more  tliau  a  year  there  had  been 
war  in  India,  where  Ilyder  All,  for  the  moment, 
was  carrying  everything  before  him.  France, 
eager  to  regain  her  lost  foothold  upon  Hindustan, 
sent  a  strong  armament  thither,  and  insisted  that 
England  must  give  uji  all  her  Indian  conciuests 
except  Bengal  For  a  moment  England's  great 
Eastern  empire  tottered,  and  was  saved  only  by 
the  superhuman  efforts  of  Warren  Hastings,  aided 
by  the  wonderful  military  genius  of  Sir  Eyre 
Coote.  In  Jlay,  1781,  the  Spaniards  had  taken 
Pensacola,  thus  driving  the  British  from  their 
last  position  in  Florida.  In  February,  1782,  the 
Spanish  fleet  captured  Minorca,  and  the  siege  of 
Gibndtar,  which  had  been  kept  up  for  nearly 
three  jears,  was  pressed  with  redout>led  energy. 
During  the  winter  the  French  recaptured  St. 
Eustatius,  and  handed  it  over  to  Holland;  and 
Grasse's  great  Heet  swept  away  all  the  British 
l)osse.ssions  iu  the  AV'est  Indies,  except  Jamaica, 
Barbadoes,  and  Antigua.  AD  this  time  the 
Northern  League  kept  up  its  jealous  watch  upon 
British  cruisers  in  the  narrow  seas,  and  among 
all  the  powers  of  Europe  the  government  of 
George  could  not  find  a  single  friend.  The  mari- 
time supremacy  of  England  was,  however,  im- 
paired but  for  a  moment.  Rodney  was  sent  back 
to  the  West  Indies,  and  on  the  12th  of  April, 
1782,  his  fleet  of  30  shijis  encountered  the  French 
near  the  island  of  Sainte-Marie-Galante.  The 
battle  of  eleven  hours  which  ensued,  ami  in  which 
5,000  men  were  killed  or  wounded,  Avas  one  of 
the  most  tremendous  contests  ever  Avitnesscd 
upon  the  ocean  before  the  time  of  Nelson.  The 
French  were  totally  defeated,  and  Grassc  was 
taken  prisoner,  —  the  first  French  commander-in- 
chief,  by  sea  or  land,  who  ha<l  fallen  into  an 
enemy's  liands  since  Marahal  Tallard  gavo  up 
his  sword  to  Marlborough,  ou  the  terrible  day  of 
Blenheim.  France  could  do  nothing  to  repair 
this  crushing  disaster.  Her  naval  power  was 
eliminated  from  the  situation  at  a  single  blow ; 
and  iu  the  course  of  the  summer  the  English 
achieved  another  great  success  by  overthrowing 
the  Spaniards  at  Gibraltar,  after  a  struggle  which, 
for  d(/gged  tenacity,  is  scarcely  jiaralleled  iu 
modern  warfare.  By  the  autumn  of  1782,  Eng- 
land, defeated  in  the  United  States,  remained  vic- 
torious and  defiant  as  regarded  the  other  parties 
tt)  the  war." — ,1.  Fiske,  American  Remlulion,  ch. 
15  (r  2). — "Gibraltar  .  .  .  had  1x>en  closely  in- 
vested for  nearly  three  years.  At  first,  the 
Spanish  had  endeavoured  to  starve  the  place ;  but 
their  blockade  having  been  on  two  occasions 
forced  by  the  Briti.ih  fleet,  they  relinquished  that 
plan,  and  commenced  a  regular  siege.  During 
the  spring  and  s'l miner  of  1781,  the  fortress  was 
bombarded,  1)Ut  with  little  success;  in  the  mouth 
of  November,  the  enemy  were  driven  from  their 
api)roaches,  and  the  works  themselves  were  al- 
most destroyed  by  a  sally  from  the  garrison. 
Early  in  the  year,  however,  the  .fall  of  Minorca 
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enabled  the  Spanish  to  reform  the  slepo  of  Gib- 
raltar. De  GriUon  liimself,  tlie  liero  of  Alinonia, 
superseding  Alvarez,  assumed  tlio  cliief  com- 
mand. .  .  .  Tlie  jiarrisou  of  Gibraltar  comprised 
no  more  than  7,000  men;  while  the  force  of  tlie 
allied  monarchies  amounted  to  3^,000  soldiers, 
with  an  immense  train  of  artillery.  De  Grillon, 
liowever,  who  was  well  acnuainted  with  the  for- 
tress, had  little  hope  of  taking  it  from  the  land 
side,  but  relied  with  confidence  on  tlu;  formidable 
preparations  which  he  had  made  for  bombarding 
it  from  the  sea.  Huge  floating  batteries,  bonib- 
jiroof  and  shot-proof,  were  constructed;  and  it 
was  calculated  that  the  action  of  these  tremen- 
dous engines  alone  would  be  sutlicient  to  destroy 
the  works.  Besides  the  battering  ships,  of  wliicli 
ten  were  provided,  a  large  armament  of  vessels 
of  all  rates  was  eciuijiped;  and  a  grand  attack 
was  to  take  place,  both  from  sea  and  land,  with 
400  pieces  of  artillery.  Six  mouths  were  con- 
sumed in  these  formidable  preparations;  and  it 
was  not  until  September  that  they  were  com- 
pleted. A  partial  cannonade  took  place  on  the 
9th  and  three  following  days;  but  the  great  at- 
tack, which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  be- 
leaguered fortress,  was  commenced  on  the  13th  of 
September.  On  that  day,  the  combined  lleets  of 
France  and  Spain,  consisting  of  47  sail  of  the 
line,  besides  numerous  ships  of  inferior  rate,  were 
drawn  out  in  order  of  battle  before  Gibraltar. 
Numerous  bomb  ketches,  gun  and  mortar  boats, 
dropped  their  anchors  within  close  range ;  while 
the  ten  lloating  batteries  were  moored  with  strong 
iron  chains  within  half  gun-shot  of  the  VQxlh. 
On  the  laud  170  guns  were  prepared  to  open  lire 
simultaneously  with  the  ships;  and  40,000  troops 
were  held  in  readiness  to  rush  in  at  the  first  prac- 
ticable breach.  .  .  .  The  grand  attack  was  com- 
menced at  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  by  the  tire 
of  400  pieces  of  artillery.  The  great  floating  bat- 
teries, securely  anchored  within  000  yards  of  the 
walls,  poured  in  an  incessant  storm,  from  142 
guns.  Elliot  had  less  than  100  guns  to  reply  to  ' 
the  cannonade  both  from  sea  and  land;  and  of 
these  he  made  the  most  judicious  use.  Disre- 
garding the  attack  from  every  other  quarter,  he 
concentrated  the  whole  of  his  ordnance  on  the 
floating  batteries  in  front  of  hiin ;  for  unless  these 
were  silenced,  their  force  would  prove  irresisti- 
ble. But  for  a  long  time  the  ihunder  of  80 
guns  made  no  impression  on  the  enormous  masses 
of  wood  and  iron.  The  largest  shells  glanced 
harmless  from  their  sloping  roofs ;  the  heaviest 
shot  could  not  penetrate  their  hulls  seven  feet  in 
thickness.  Nevertheless,  the  artillery  of  the  gar- 
rison was  still  unceasingly  directed  against  these 
terrible  engines  of  destruction.  A  storm  of  red- 
hot  balls  was  poured  down  upon  them;  and 
about  midday  it  was  observed  that  the  combus- 
tion caused  bv  these  missiles,  which  had  hitherto 
been  promptly  e.xtinguisheil,  was  beginning  to 
take  effect.  Soon  after,  the  partial  cessation 
of  the  guns  from  the  battering  ships,  and  the 
volumes  of  smoke  which  issued  from  their  decks, 
made  it  manifest  they  were  on  lire,  and  that  all 
the  efforts  of  the  crews  were  required  to  subdue 
the  conflagration.  Towards  evening,  their  guns 
became  silent;  and  before  midnight,  the  flames 
burst  forth  from  the  principal  floating  battery, 
which  carried  the  Admiral's  flag.  .  .  .  Eight  of 
the  10  floating  batteries  were  on  fire  during  the 
uight;  and  the  only  care  of  the  besieged  was  to 
save  from  the  flames  and  from  the  waters,  the 


wretched  survivors  of  that  terrible  flotilla,  which 
had  so  recently  menaced  them  with  annihilation. 
.  .  .  The  loss  of  the  enemy  was  computed  at 
2,000;  that  of  the  garrison,  in  killed  and  wounded, 
amounted  to  no  more  than  84.  The  labour  of  h  few 
hours  sufliced  to  repair  the  damage  sustained  by 
the  works.  The  French  and  Spanish  fleets  re- 
mained in  the  Straits,  e-vpectinu;  the  appearance 
of  the  Briti.sh  scpiadron  under  Lord  Howe;  and 
relying  on  their  superiority  in  ships  and  weight 
of 'metal,  the}'  .still  hopeil  that  the  result  of  an 
action  at  .sea  might  enable  them  to  resume  the 
siege  of  Gibraltar.  IIowo,  having  been  delayed 
by  contrary  winds,  did  not  reach  tlie  Straits  until 
the  Uth  of  October;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
superior  array  which  the  enemy  presented,  ho 
was  prepareil  to  risk  an  engagement.  But  at 
this  juncture,  a  storm  having  scattered  the  com- 
bined fleet,  the  British  Admiral  was  enabled  to 
land  his  stores  and  reinforcements  without  op- 
position. Having  performed  this  duty,  he  set 
sail  for  England;  nor  did  the  Spanish  Admiral, 
though  still  superior  by  eight  sail  of  the  line,  ven- 
ture to  dispute  his  passage.  Such  was  the  close 
of  the  great  siege '^f  Gibraltar;  an  undertaking 
which  had  been  regarded  by  Spain  as  the  chief 
object  of  the  war,  winch  she  had  prosecuted  for 
three  years,  and  which,  at  the  last,  had  been 
pressed  by  the  v'liole  force  of  the  allied  mon- 
archies. After  this  event,  the  war  itself  was 
virtually  at  an  cud." — W.  Massey,  Hist,  of  Eivj., 
Itcigii  of  Georrje  III. ,  ch.  27  (».  3). 

Also  in  :  Lord  Mahon  (Earl  Stanhope),  Hist, 
of  Ei)(i.,  1713-1783,  ch.  62-66  («.  7).— J.  Drink- 
water,  Hist,  of  the  Skyc.  of  Gibraltar. 

A.  D.  1780-1783, — Second  war  with  Hyder 
AH,  or  Second  Mysore  War.  See  India:  A.  D. 
1780-1783. 

A.  D.  1781-1783.— War  with  Holland.  See 
NETiit;ui.ANi)s(lIoLi,ANU):  A.  D.  1746-1787. 

A.  D.  1782. — Legislative  independence  con- 
ceded to  Ireland.  See  Iueland:  A.  I).  1776- 
1794. 

A.  D.  1 782-1 783.— Faf I  of  Lord  North.— The 
secona  Rockingham  Ministry. —  Fox,  Shel- 
burne,  and  the  American  peace  negotiations. 
— The  Shelburne  Ministry. — Coalition  of  Fox 
and  North. — "There  comes  a  point  when  even 
the  most  servile  majority  of  an  unrepresentative 
Parliament  tiiids  the  strain  of  party  allegiance 
too  severe,  and  that  point  was  reached  when  the 
surrender  of  Cornwallis  at  Yorktowu  became 
known  in  November,  1781.  'O  God,  it  is  all 
over  1 '  cried  Lord  North,  wringing  his  hands, 
when  he  heard  of  it.  .  .  .  On  February  7,  a  vote 
of  censure,  moved  by  Fox,  upon  Lord  Sandwich, 
was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  only  twenty-two. 
On  the  22ud,  General  Conway  lost  a  motion  in 
favour  of  putting  an  end  to  the  war  by  only  one 
vote.  On  the  27th,  the  motion  was  renewed  in 
the  for.a  of  a  resolution  and  carried  by  a  major- 
ity of  nineteen  [see  United  Stvtes  of  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1782  (Febuuaiiy— :May)].  Still  the  King 
would  not  give  his  consent  to  Lord  North's  res- 
ignation. Rather  than  co"\mit  himself  to  the  op- 
position, he  seriously  Iho  '\t  of  abdicating  his 
crown  and  retiring  to  Han  /er.  .  .  .  Indeed,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  his  large  family,  and  the 
character  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  already  too  well 
known,  it  is  far  from  improbable  that  he  would 
have  carried  this  idea  into  execution,  and  retired 
from  a  Government  of  which  he  was  no  longer 
muster.     By  the  20Ui  [of  March],  however,  even 
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George  III.  siiw  tliat  the  game  could  not  b,e  kept 
up  any  longer.  He  triivc  permission  to  Lord 
North  to  aimoiinic.  his  resignation,  and  i)arted 
•vvilli  hiiu  with  the  eharaeterislie  words:  '  He- 
niemher,  my  Lord,  it  is  you  who  desert  me,  not 
1  wlio  desert  vow."  .  .  .  Even  when  tiie  hmg-de- 
ferred  blow  fell,  and  Lord  North's  Ministry  was 
no  more,  tlie  King  refused  to  send  for  Lord 
itockingham.  lie  still  llattered  hini.self  that  he 
might  tret  together  u  Mini.stry  L-oin  among  the 
follo.vers  of  Chatham  and  of  Lord  North,  which 
would  l)e  iihle  to  restore  jjeace  witlK)Ut  granting 
independence,  and  Shelhurne  was  the  politician 
whom  he  fi.xed  upon  to  aid  him  in  this  scheme. 
.  .  .  Shell)unie,  however,  was  too  clever  to  fall 
into  the  traj).  A  Ministry  which  had  against  it 
the  inlluenee  of  the  Rockingham  connection  and 
the  talents  of  Charles  Fox,  and  would  not  receive 
the  hearty  sup|>ort  of  Lord  North's  phalanx  of 
plaeenu  n,  was  foredoomed  to  failure.  The  pear 
was  not  yet  ripe,  lie  saw  dearly  enough  that 
his  best  chance  of  permanent  success  lay  in  be- 
coming the  successor,  not  the  supplauter,  of 
Ko'kingham.  .  .  .  His  game  was  to  wait.  lie 
respectfully  declined  to  act  without  Ilockingham. 
.  .  .  Ik'fon^  Koekinglmm  consented  to  take  ofliee, 
Le  i)rocureda  distinct  i)ledge  from  the  King  that 
be  would  not  put  a  veto  upon  American  inde- 
pendence, if  the  Ministers  recommended  it;  and 
on  the  27th  of  March  the  triumph  of  the  Opposi- 
tion was  completed  by  the  fornuUion  of  a  Slinis- 
try,  mainly  representative  of  the  old  AVhig  fami- 
lies, pledged  to  ii  policy  of  economical  refurm, 
and  of  J);  ace  with  America  on  the  basis  of  the 
acknowledgm(!ntof  independence.  Fox  received 
the  reward  of  his  services  by  being  appointed 
Foreign  Secretary,  and  Lord  Slielburne  took 
charge  of  the  Home  and  Colonial  Department. 
P.ockinghain  himself  went  to  th'i  Treasury,  Lord 
John  Cavendish  became  Charcellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, Lord  Kei)pel  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, Lord  Camdeu  President  of  the  Council. 
Burke  was  made  l^iymaster  of  the  Forces,  and 
Sheridan  Under-Secretary  to  his  friend  Fox.  At 
the  King's  special  request,  Thurlow  was  allowed 
to  remain  as  Chancellor.  .  .  .  The  Cabinet  no 
sooner  met  than  it  divided  into  the  parties  of 
Slielburne  and  of  Fox,  while  Rockingham,  Con- 
way, and  Cavendish  tried  to  hold  the  balance  be- 
tween them,  and  Thurlow  artfully  fomented  the 
dissensions.  .  .  .  Few  Administrations  have  done 
so  much  in  a  short  time  as  did  the  Rockingham 
Ministry  during  the  three  mouths  of  its  existence, 
and  it  so  hajjpened  that  the  lion's  share  of  the 
work  fell  to  Fox.  Upon  his  appointment  to  of- 
fice his  friends  noticed  a  change  in  habits  and 
manner  of  life,  as  complete  as  that  ascribed  to 
Henry  V.  on  his  accession  to  the  throne.  He  is 
said  never  to  have  touched  a  card  during  either 
of  lis  three  short  terms  of  ofliee.  .  .  .  By  the  di- 
vision of  work  among  the  two  Seer  jtaries  of  State, 
«11  matters  which  related  to  the  colonies  were 
under  the  control  of  Shelbume,  while  those  re- 
lating to  foreign  Governments  belonged  to  the 
department  of  Fox.  Consequently  it  became 
exceedingly  imjiortant  to  these  two  JMinisters 
whether  independence  was  to  be  granted  to  the 
American  colonies  by  the  Crown  of  its  own  ac- 
cord, or  should  be  reserved  in  order  lo  form  part 
of  the  general  treaty  of  pea  ..  According  to 
Fox's  jdan,  independence  was  to  be  offered  at 
once  fully  and  freely  to  the  Amoricaus.  They 
would  thus  gain  at  a  blow  all  that  they  wanted. 


Their  jealousy  of  French  and  Spanish  interests 
in  America  would  at  once  assert  itself,  and  Eng- 
lancl  would  have  no  diftlculty  in  bringing  them 
over  to  her  side  in  the  negotiations  with  France. 
Such  was  Fox's  scheme,  but  unfortunately,  di- 
rectly America  became  independent,  she  ceased 
to  be  in  any  way  subject  to  Shelburne's  manage- 
ment, and  the  negotiations  for  i)eace  would  pass 
wholly  out  of  his  control  into  the  hands  of  Fox. 
.  .  .  Shelbume  ut  once  threw  his  whole  weight 
into  the  opposite  scale.  He  urged  wiiii  great  ef- 
fect that  to  give  independence  at  once  was  to 
throw  away  the  trump  card.  It  was  the  chief 
concession  which  England  would  be  required  to 
make,  the  only  one  which  she  was  prepared  to 
make ;  and  to  make  it  at  once,  before  she  was 
even  asked,  was  wiFully  to  deprive  herself  of 
her  best  weapon.  The  King  and  the  Cabinet 
adopted  Shelburne's  view.  Fox's  scheme  for  the 
isolation  of  France  failed,  and  a  double  negotia- 
tion for  peace  was  set  on  foot.  Shelbume  and 
Franklin  took  charge  of  the  treaty  with  America 
[see  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1782  (Sep- 
tember)], Fox  and  M.  de  Vcrgennes  that  with 
France  and  Spain  and  Holland.  An  arrangement 
of  this  sort  could  har'ly  have  succeeded  had  the 
two  Secretaries  been  the  firmest  of  friends;  since 
they  were  rivals  and  enemies  it  was  foredoomed 
to  failure."  Fox  found  occasion  very  soon  to 
complain  that  important  matters  in  Shelbume's 
negotiation  with  Franklin  were  kept  from  bis 
knowledge,  and  once  more  be  proposed  to  the 
Cabinet  an  inunediate  concession  of  independence 
to  t4»e  Americans.  Again  he  was  outvoted,  and, 
"defeated  and  desjiairing,  only  refrained  from 
resigning  there  and  then  because  he  would  not  em- 
bitter Rockingham's  last  moments  upon  earth." 
This  was  on  the  30tli  of  Jime.  "On  the  1st  of 
July  Rockingham  died,  and  on  tlu!  2nd  Shelbume 
accepted  from  the  King  the  task  of  forming  a 
Ministry."  Fox,  of  course,  declined  to  enter  it, 
and  suilered  in  influence  because  be  could  not 
make  public  the  reasons  for  his  inability  to  act 
with  Lord  Shelbume.  "  Only  Lord  Cavendish, 
Burke,  and  the  Solicitor-General,  Lee,  left  office 
with  Portland  and  Fox,  and  the  gap  was  more^ 
than  supplied  by  the  entrance  of  William  Pitt 
[Lord  Chatham's  son,  who  bad  entered  Parlia- 
ment in  1780]  into  the  Cabinet  as  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  Fortune  seemed  to  smile  ou 
Shelbume.  He  .  .  .  might  well  look  forward 
to  a  long  and  unclouded  tenure  of  political 
])ower.  His  Administration  lasted  not  quite  seven 
mi'iiths."  It  was  weakened  by  distrust  and  dis- 
satisfaction among  its  members,  and  overturned 
in  February,  1783,  bv  a  vote  of  censure  on  the 
])eace  which  it  had  ,  luded  with  France,  Si)ain 
and  the  American  Slates.  It  was  succeeded  in 
the  Government  by  the  famous  Coalition  Minis- 
try formed  under  Fox  and  Lord  North.  "The 
Duke  of  Portland  succeeded  Shelbume  at  the 
Treasury.  Lord  North  and  Fox  became  the  Sec- 
retaries of  State.  Lord  John  Cavendish  returned 
to  the  Exchequer,  Keppcl  to  the  Admiralty,  and 
Burke  to  the  Paymastersbip,  the  followers  of 
Lortl  North  .  .  .  were  rewarded  with  the  lower 
offices.  Few  combinations  in  the  history  of  polit- 
icjil  i)arties  have  been  received  by  historians  and 
posterity  with  more  unqualified  condenmation 
than  the  coalition  of  1783.  .  .  .  There  is  no  evi- 
dence to  show  that  at  the  time  it  struck  politicians 
in  general  as  being  specially  heinous." — H.  O. 
"Wakemau,  Life  of  Charles  Jamea  Fox,  ch.  3-5. 
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Atso  IN :  Lord  J.  Russell,  Life  of  Fox,  ch.  16- 
17  (v.  1).— W.  F.  Hue,  Wilkin,  Sheriihui,  Fox, 
pp.  307-317.— Lord  E.  FitzmauricL-,  Life  of  Wil- 
liam, Earl  of  S/it:lhiirne,  r.  3,  ch.  3-0. 

A.  D.  1783. — The  definitive  Treaty  of  Peace 
with  the  United  States  of  America  signed  at 
Paris.    Sec  United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  1783 

(SE1TE.MUEU). 

A.  D.  1783-1787.— Fall  of  the  Coalition.— 
Ascendancy  of  the  younger  Pitt. — His  extra- 
ordinary grasp  of"^  power. —  His  attempted 
measures  of  reform. — "  Piirliiimeiit  met  on  the 
lull  of  November;  011  the  18tli  Fox  asked  for 
Icnve  to  introduce  a  Bill  for  the  Better  Goveru- 
iiieiiv  of  India.  That  day  month  the  Government 
had  ceased  to  exist.  Into  the  merits  of  the  Bill 
it  is  uut  now  necessary  to  enter.  .  .  .  It  was  clear 
that  it  furnished  an  admirable  weapon  against 
an  unpopular  Coalition  which  had  resisted  eco- 
nomical reform,  demanded  a  great  income  for  a 
debauched  prince,  and  now  aimed  at  securing  a 
monopoly  of  the  vast  patronage  of  India, —  pat- 
ronage which,  genially  exercised  by  Dundas, 
was  soon  to  secure  Scotland  for  Pitt.  In  the 
House  of  Commons  the  majority  for  the  Bill  was 
over  100;  the  loitiest  eloquence  of  Burke  was 
exerted  in  its  favour;  and  Fox  was,  as  ever, 
dauntless  and  crushing  in  debate.  But  outside 
Parliament  the  King  schemed,  and  controversy 
raged.  .  .  .  When  the  Bill  arrived  at  the  House 
of  Lords,  the  undertakers  were  ready.  The  King 
had  seen  Temple,  and  empowered  him  to  com- 
municate to  all  whom  it  might  concern  his  august 
disapprobation.  The  uneasy  whisper  circulated, 
and  the  joints  of  the  lords  became  as  water.  The 
peers  who  yearned  for  lieutenancies  or  regiments, 
for  stars  or  strawberry  leaves ;  the  prelates,  who 
sought  a  larger  sphere  of  usefulness ;  the  minions 
of  the  bedcliamber  and  the  janissaries  of  the 
closet;  all,  temporal  or  spiritual,  whose  convic- 
tions were  unequal  to  their  appetite,  rallied  to 
the  royal  nod.  .  .  .  The  result  was  overwhelm- 
ing. The  triumphant  Coalition  was  paralysed  by 
the  rejection  of  their  Bill.  They  rightly  refused 
to  resign,  but  the  Kijg  could  not  sleep  until  he 
had  resumed  the  seals.  Late  at  night  he  sent 
for  them.  The  messenger  found  North  and  Fox 
gaily  seated  at  supper  with  their  followers.  At 
first  he  was  not  believed.  '  The  King  would  not 
dare  do  it,'  exclaimed  Fox.  But  the  under  Sec- 
retary charged  with  the  message  soon  convinced 
them  of  its  authenticity,  and  the  seals  vere  de- 
livered with  a  light  heart.  In  such  dramatic 
fashion,  and  the  springtide  of  its  youth,  fell  that 
fa.nous  government,  imhonoured  and  unwept. 
'  England,'  once  said  Mr.  Disraeli,  '  does  not  love 
coalitions. '  She  certainly  did  not  love  this  one. 
On  this  occasion  there  was  neither  hesitation  nor 
delay;  the  moment  had  come,  and  the  man. 
Within  12  hours  of  the  King's  receivi  g  the  seals, 
Pitt  had  accepted  the  First  Lordshij^  '  the  Treas- 
ury and  the  Chancellorship  of  the  -.xchequer. 
That  afternoon  his  writ  was  moved  amid  univer- 
sal derision.  And  so  conunenccd  a  supreme  and 
unbroken  Ministry  of  17  years.  Those  who 
laughed  were  hardly  blamablc,  for  the  difficulties 
were  tremendous.  .  .  .  The  composition  of  the 
Government  was  .  .  .  the  least  of  Pitt's  embar- 
rassments. The  majority  against  him  in  the 
House  of  Commons  was  not  less  than  40  or  50, 
containing,  with  the  exception  of  Pitt  himself 
and  Dundas,  every  debater  of  emint.ice;  while 
he  had,  before  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  to  pre- 
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pare  and  to  obtain  the  approval  of  the  East  India 
('ompany  to  a  scheme  which  should  take  t!ie  place 
of  Burke's.  The  Coalition  Ministers  were  only 
dismissed  on  the  18th  of  December,  1783;  but, 
when  the  House  of  Commons  met  on  the  12th  of 
January,  1784,  all  this  aad  been  done.  The  nar- 
rative of  the  next  three  months  is  stirring  to 
read,  but  would  recjuire  too  much  detail  for  our 
limits.  ...  On  the  day  of  the  meeting  of  Par- 
liament, Pitt  was  defeated  in  two  pitched  divi- 
sions, the  majorities  against  him  l)eing  39  and  54. 
Ills  government  seemed  still-l)orn.  His  col- 
leagues were  dismayed.  The  King  came  up  from 
Windsor  to  support  him.  But  in  truth  he  needed 
no  support.  He  had  inherited  from  his  father 
that  confidence  which  made  Chatham  once  say, 
'I  nm  sure  that  I  can  save  this  country,  and  that 
nobody  else  can ' ;  which  made  himself  say  later, 
'  I  place  much  depeudencon  my  new  colleagues; 
I  place  still  more  dei)endence  on  myself.'  He 
had  refused,  in  spite  of  the  King's  insistance,  to 
dissolve;  for  he  felt  that  the  country  required 
tim3.  .  .  .  The  Clerkship  of  the  I'ells,  a  sinecure 
office  worth  not  less  than  £3,000  a  year,  fell  va- 
cant the  very  day  that  Parliament  met.  It  was 
universally  expected  that  Pitt  would  take  it  as 
of  right,  and  so  acquire  an  independence,  which 
would  enable  him  to  devote  his  life  to  politics, 
without  care  for  the  morrow.  He  had  not  £300 
a  year ;  his  position  was  to  the  last  degree  pre- 
carious. .  .  .  Pitt  disappointed  his  friends  and 
amazed  his  enemies.  He  gave  the  place  to  Barre. 
...  To  a  nation  inured  to  jobs  this  came  as  a 
revelation.  .  .  .  Above  and  beyond  all  was  the 
fact  that  Pitt,  young,  unaided,  and  alone,  held 
hi.5  own  with  the  great  leaders  allied  against  him. 
...  In  face  of  so  resolute  a  resistance,  the  assail- 
ants began  to  melt  away.  Their  divisions, 
though  they  always  showed  a  superiority  to  the 
Government,  betrayed  notable  diminution.  .  .  . 
On  the  25th  of  ]SIarch  Parliament  was  dissolved, 
the  announcement  being  retarded  by  the  unex- 
plained theft  of  the  Great  Seal.  When  the  elec- 
tions were  over,  the  party  of  Fox,  it  was  found, 
had  shared  the  fate  of  the  host  of  Sennacherib. 
The  number  of  Fox's  martyrs  —  of  Fox's  follow- 
ers who  had  earned  that  nickname  by  losing  their 
seats  —  was  HiO.  .  .  .  The  King  and  Pitt  were 
supported  on  the  tidal  wave  of  one  of  those  great 
convulsions  of  feeling,  which  in  Great  Britain 
relieve  and  express  pent-up  national  sentiment, 
and  wliichin  other  nations  jiroduce  revolutions." 
— Lord  Bosebery,  Pitt,  ch.  3. — "Three  subjects 
then  needed  the  attention  of  a  great  statesman, 
though  none  of  them  were  so  pressing  as  to  force 
themselves  on  the  attention  of  a  little  statesman. 
These  were,  our  economical  and  financial  legisla- 
tion, the  imperfection  of  our  parliamentary  rep- 
resentation, and  the  unhappy  conditi(ju  of  Ire- 
land. Pitt  dealt  witli  all  three.  .  .  .  He  brought 
in  a  series  of  resolutions  consolidating  our  cus- 
toms laws,  of  which  the  mevitable  complexity 
may  be  estimated  by  their  numb'T.  They 
amounted  to  133,  and  the  number  of  Acts  of 
Parliament  which  they  restraii-cl  or  completed 
was  much  greater.  He  attempted,  and  success- 
ful'y,  to  apply  the  principles  of  Free  Trade,  the 
principles  wh'Vh  he  was  the  first  of  Englisu 
statesmen  to  learn  from  Adam  Smith,  io  the  ac- 
tual commerce  of  the  country.  .  .  The  financial 
reputation  of  Pitt  has  greatly  suCFered  from  the 
absurd  praise  which  was  once  lavished  on  the 
worst  part  of  it.     The  dread  of  national  ruin 
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from  the  aujrmc'iitulioii  of  i\w  niitionnl  debt  wna 
tt  sort  of  ni^litnian'  in  tliiit  luji'.  .  .  Mr.  I'itt 
Hyniimtliistd  with  tlio  p'licnil  iipprclicnsion  and 
cVeutcd  till'  well  known  'Sinking  Fund.'  Do 
proposed  t(»  apply  .'iMniially  II  fcrtain  fixed  su..i 
to  the  pavMicnt  of  llif  dclit,  whicii  was  in  itself 
excellent,' l)Ut  lu;  omitlccl  to  jimvide  real  money 
to  be  BO  paid.  .  .  .  He  j)n)p()sed  to  borrow  the 
money  to  pay  oil  tlie  del)t,  and  fancied  that  he 
thus  (iiniini.shed  it.  .  .  .  The  exposure  of  this 
flnancial  juK(-'lt'.  f'>'  Ihou^Oi  not  intended  to  l)e 
m,  such  in  fact  it  was,  has  reacted  very  iinfa%-our- 
ably  upon  .^Ir.  I'ilt's  deserved  fame.  .  .  .  The 
subject  of  parliamentary  reform  is  tlie  one  with 
which,  in  Mr.  Pitt's  earl\  days,  the  i)ublic  most 
connected  liis  ns  iiie,  and  is  also  that  with  which 
we  are  now  least  apt  to  connect  it.  .  .  .  He  pro- 
posed the  abolition  of  the  worst  of  the  rotten 
borou^dis  lifty  years  before  Lord  Grey  accom- 
plished it.  .  .  .If  'ho  strong  counteracting  in- 
lluenc(!  of  the  French  Revolution  had  not  changed 
the  national  opinion,  he  would  unquestionably 
have  amended  our  jiarliamentary  representation. 
.  .  .  The  state  of  Ireland  was  a  more  jiressing 
dilllculty  than  our  financial  confusion,  our  eco- 
nomical errors,  or  our  parliamentary  corrui^tion. 
.  .  .  He  proposed  at  onco  to  remedy  the  national 
danger  of  having  two  Parliaments,  and  to  remove 
the  incredible  corruption  of  the  old  Irish  Parlia- 
ment, by  uniting  the  three  kingdoms  in  a  single 
representative  system,  of  which  tlie  Parliament 
should  sit  in  England.  ...  Of  these  great  re- 
forms ho  was  only  permitted  to  carry  a  few  into 
executimi.  His  power,  as  Ave  have  described  it, 
was  great  when  his  reign  commenced,  and  very 
great  it  continued  to  be  for  very  many  years ;  but 
the  time  became  unfavourable  for  all  forward- 
looking  statesmanship." — W.  Bagehot,  Biograph- 
ical Stmliea:  William  Pitt. 

Also  in  :  Earl  Stanhope,  Lif«  of  William  Pitt, 
ch.  4-9  (0.  1).— G.  Tomline,  Life  of  William  Pilt, 
ch.  3-9  (V.  1-2).— Lord  Kosebery,  Pitt,  ch.  3-i. 

A  D.  1788  (Fel/uary).— Opening  of  the  Trial 
of  Warren  Hastings.  See  India:  A.  D.1785- 
1795. 

A.  D.  1788-1789.— The  Kine's  second  de- 
rangement.—The  king's  second  derangement, 
which  began  to  show  itself  in  the  summer  of 
1788,  was  more  serious  and  of  longer  duration 
than  the  first.  "He  was  abk  .  .  to  sign  a 
warrant  for  the  further  prorogation  of  Parlia- 
ment by  commission,  from  the  2oth  September 
to  the  20th  November.  But,  in  the  interval, 
Ibe  king's  malady  increased:  he  was  wholly  de- 
prived of  reason,  and  placed  under  restraint ;  and 
for  several  days  his  life  was  in  danger.  As  no 
authority  could  be  obtained  from  him  for  a  fur- 
ther prorogation,  both  Houses  assembled  on  the 
20th  November.  .  .  .  Acconiing  to  long  estab- 
lished law.  Parliament,  without  being  opened  by 
tlie  Crown,  had  no  authority  to  proceed  to  any 
business  what<!ver:  but  the  necessity  of  an 
occasion,  for  which  the  law  had  made  no  provi- 
sion, was  now  superior  to  the  law ;  and  Parlia- 
ment accordingly  proceeded  to  deliberate  upon 
the  momentous  questions  to  which  the  king's  ill- 
ness had  given  rise."  By  Mr.  Fox  it  was  main- 
tained that  "  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  as  clear  a 
light  to  exercise  the  power  of  sovereignty  dur- 
ing the  king's  incaiiacity  as  if  the  king  were 
actually  dead;  and  that  it  was  merely  for  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament  to  pronounce  at  what 
time  he  should  commence  the  exercise  of  his 


right.  .  .  .  Mr.  Pitt,  on  the  other  hand,  main- 
tained that  as  no  legal  provision  had  been  made 
for  carrying  on  the  government,  it  belonged  to 
tile  Houses  of  Parliament  to  make  such  pnjvi- 
sion. "  The  discussion  to  which  t  hese  dilTerences, 
anil  many  obstructing  circumstai.ccs  in  the  situa- 
tion of  aiTairs,  gave  rise,  was  so  prolonged,  that 
(iiu  'dag  recovered  his  faculties  (February,  1789) 
l)(f(ir(!  the  Regency  Bill,  framed  by  Jlr.  Pitt, 
had  been  i)assed. — T.  K.  May,  Const.  IliKt.  of 
Kiifi.,  r.  1,  ch.  3. 

A.  D.  1789-1792.— War  with  Tippoo  Saib 
(third  Mysore  War).  See  India:  A.  D.  1785- 
ITiC!, 

A.  D.  1793. — The  Coalition  against  Revolu- 
tionary France. — Unsuccessful  siege  of  Dun- 
kirk. SeeFuANCK:  A.  1).  1793  (Mahcu— Sep- 
TK.MiJKU),  and  (July — Dicckmueh). 

A.  D.  1793-1796. — Popular  feeling  towards 
the  French  Revolution. — Small  number  of 
the  English  Jacobins. — Pitt  forced  into  war. — 
Tory  panic  and  reign  of  terror. — Violence  of 
government  measures. — "That  the  war  [of  Rev- 
olutionary France]  with  Germany  would  widen 
into  a  vast  European  struggle,  a  struggle  in 
which  the  peoples  would  rise  against  llieir  op- 
pressors, and  the  freedom  which  France  had  won 
dillu.sc  itself  over  the  world,  no  French  revolu- 
tionist doubted  for  an  hour.  Nor  did  they  doubt 
that  in  this  struggle  England  Avould  jdin  them. 
It  was  from  England  that  they  had  dn^v.u  chose 
principles  of  political  and  social  liberty  which  they 
believed  themselves  to  be  jiutting  iut:i  practice. 
It  was  to  England  that  they  looked  above  all  for 
approbation  and  symijathy.  ...  To  the  revolu- 
tionists at  Paris  the  attitude  of  England  remained 
unintelligible  and  irritating.  Instead  of  the  aid 
they  had  counted  on,  they  found  but  a  cold  neu- 
trality. .  .  .  But  that  this  attitude  was  that  of 
the  English  people  as  a  whole  was  incredible  to 
the  French  enthusiasts.  .  .  .  Thc^r  first  work 
therefore  they  held  to  be  the  bringing  about  a 
revolution  in  England.  .  .  .  They  strove,  through 
a  number  of  associations  which  had  formed  them- 
selves under  the  name  of  Constitutional  Clubs, 
to  rouse  the  same  spirit  which  they  had  roused 
in  France;  and  the  French  envoy,  Chauvelin, 
protested  warmly  against  a  proclamation  which 
denounced  this  correspondence  as  seditious.  .  .  . 
Burke  was  still  working  hard  in  writings  whose 
extravagance  of  style  was  forgotten  in  their  in- 
tensity of  feeling  to  spread  alarm  throughout 
Europe.  He  had  from  the  first  encouraged  the 
emigrant  princes  to  take  arms,  and  sent  his  son 
to  join  them  at  Coblentz.  'Be  alarmists,' he 
wrote  to  them ;  '  diffuse  terror  I '  But  the  royalist 
terror  which  he  sowed  would  have  been  of  little 
moment  had  it  not  roused  a  revolutionary  terror 
in  France.  ...  In  November  the  Convention 
decreed  that  Fiance  offered  the  aid  of  her  soldiers 
to  all  nations  who  would  strive  for  freedom.  .  .  . 
In  the  teeth  of  treaties  signed  only  two  years  be- 
fore, and  of  the  stipulation  made  by  England 
when  it  pledged  itself  to  neutrality,  the  French 
Government  resolved  to  attack  Holland,  and 
ordered  its  generals  to  enforce  by  arms  the  open- 
ing of  the  Scheldt  [see  France  :  A.  D.  179:^1793 
(Decembek— February)].  To  do  this  was  to 
force  England  into  war.  Public  opinion  was 
already  pressing  every  day  harder  upon  Pitt.  .  .  . 
But  even  while  withdrawing  our  Ministei  from 
Paris  on  the  imprisonment  of  the  King,  to  whose 
Court  he  had  been  commissioned,   Pitt  clung 
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atubbornlv  to  a  policy  of  peace.  ...  No  hour 
of  Pitt's  life  is  so  greiit  ns  tiie  hour  when  he  stood 
lonely  .ind  passionless  before  the  growth  of 
national  passion,  and  refused  to  bow  to  the  gath- 
ering ery  for  war.  .  .  .  Hut  desperately  as  I'itt 
struggled  for  pcaec,  his  struggle  was  in  vain. 
.  .  .  iJoth  sides  ceased  fronuliploniat  iceoininuni- 
cations,  and  in  February  17IW  France  issue<l  her 
Declaration  of  War.  From  that  moment  Pitt's 
power  was  at  an  end,  1  lis  jtride,  liis  inunoveable 
flrniness,  and  the  general  rtinfidenee  of  the  nation, 
still  kei)t  him  at  the  head  of  aiTairs  ;  but  he  coukl 
do  little  save  drift  along  with  a  tide  of  popular 
feeling  which  he  never  fully  underfc,tood.  Around 
him  the  country  broke  out  in  a  lit  of  passion  and 
panic  which  rivalled  the  passion  and  panic  over- 
sea. .  .  .  The  jiartisans  of  Republicanism  were 
in  reality  but  a  few  handfuls  of  men.  .  .  .  But 
in  the  mass  of  Englishmen  the  dread  of  the.se 
revolutionists  passed  for  the  hour  into  sheer  panic. 
Even  the  bulk  of  the  Whig  party  believed  prop- 
erty and  the  constitution  to  be  in  peril,  an(i  for- 
sook Fo.\  when  he  still  jiroclaimed  his  faith  in 
France  and  the  Revolution." — J.  R.  Green,  Hint, 
of  the  Eng.  Pe/>ple,  hk.  9,  eh.  4  (v.  4).  — "Burke 
liimself  said  that  not  one  man  in  a  hundred  was 
a  Revolutionist.  Fox's  revolutionary  sentiments 
met  with  no  response,  but  with  general  reproba- 
tion, and  caused  even  his  friends  to  shrink  from 
liis  side.  Of  the  so-called  Jacobin  Societies,  the 
Society  for  Constitutional  Information  numbered 
only  a  few  hundred  members,  who,  though  they 
held  extreme  opinions,  were  headed  by  men  of 
character,  and  were  quite  incapable  of  treason 
or  violence.  The  Corresponding  Society  was  of 
a  more  sinister  character  ;  but  its  numbers  were 
computed  only  at  6,000,  and  it  was  swallowed  up 
in  the  loyal  ma.sses  of  the  people.  ...  It  is  sad 
to  say  it,  but  when  Pitt  had  once  left  the  path  of 
right,  he  fell  headlong  into  evil.  To  gratify  the 
ignoble  fears  and  passions  of  his  party,  he  com- 
menced a  series  of  attacks  on  English  liberty  of 
speaking  and  wrilng  which  Mr.  Massey,  a  strong 
anti-revolutionist,  characterizes  as  unparalleled 
since  the  time  of  Charles  I.  The  country  was 
filled  with  spies.  A  band  of  the  most  infamous 
informers  was  called  into  activity  by  the  govern- 
ment. .  .  .  There  was  a  Tory  reign  of  terror,  to 
which  a  slight  increase  of  the  panic  among  the 
upper  classes  woidd  probably  have  lent  a  redder 
hue.  Among  other  measures  of  repression  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  suspended ;  and  the  lib- 
erties of  all  men  were  thus  placed  at  the  mercy 
of  the  party  in  power.  .  .  .  In  Scotland  the  Tory 
reign  of  terror  was  worse  than  in  England." — 
Goldwin  Smith,  llivee  Etigliah  Statesmen,  pp.  239- 
S47.— "  The  gaols  were  filled  with  political  delin- 
quents, and  no  man  who  professed  himself  a 
reformer  could  say,  that  the  morrow  nrght  not 
see  him  a  prisoner  upon  a  charge  of  high  treason. 
.  .  .  But  the  rush  towards  despotism  against 
which  the  Whigs  could  not  stand,  was  arrested 
by  the  people.  Alt!iough  the  Habeas  Corpus 
had  fallen,  the  Trial  by  Jury  remained,  and  now, 
as  it  had  done  before,  when  the  alarm  of  fictitious 
plots  had  disposed  the  nation  to  acquiesce  in  the 
surrender  of  its  liberties,  it  opposed  a  barrier 
which  Toryism  could  not  pass."  The  trials  which 
excited  most  interest  were  those  of  Hardy,  who 
organized  the  Corresponding  Society,  and  Home 
Tooke.  But  no  unlawful  conduct  or  treasonable 
designs  could  be  proved  against  them  by  credita- 
ble witnesses,  and  both  were  acquitted.     "  The 


public  joy  was  very  general  at  these  acquittals. 
.  .  .  The  war  lost  its  popularity  ;  bread  grew 
scarce  ;  commerce  was  crippled  ;  .  .  .  tiie  easy 
success  that  had  been  anticipated  was  replaced 
by  reverses.  The  people  claminired  and  threw 
stones  at  the  king,  and  Pitt  eagi-rly  took  advan- 
tage; of  their  violence  to  tear  away  tlu;  few  shreils 
of  the  constitution  which  yet  covered  them.  He 
brought  forward  the  Seditious  .Meetings  bill, 
and  the  Treasonable  I'raetices  bill.  Bills  which, 
among  other  provisions,  jjlaccd  the  conduct  of 
(!very  political  meeting  under  tlie  protection  of  a 
magistrate,  and  rendered  disobedience  to  his  com- 
mand a  felony."— G.  W.  Cooke,  lliat.  of  Party, 
v.  3,  ch.  17. 

Ai.wo  IN  :  J.  Adolphus,  Hist,  of  Eng. :  liiign 
ofGeovqelll.,eh.  81-89«/(fi9r>(/'.5-«).— J.  Gilford. 
Ilht.  of  the  rulitical  Life  of  Wm.  Pitt,  ch.  2;i-24. 
ami  28-29  (i\  3-4).— W.  Massey,  llixt.  of  Eng.  : 
If-'ign  ofdeoi-f/e  II T,  ch.  32-30 (r.  3-4).— E.  Smith, 
The  Ston/  of  the  English  Jacobins. — A.  Bisset, 
Short  Hist,  of  the  Eng.   hirlianient,  ch.  8. 

A.  D.  1794. — Campaigns  of  the  Coalition 
against  France. — French  successes  in  the 
Netherlands  and  on  the  Rhine. — Conquest  of 
Corsica. — Naval  victory  of  Lord  Howe.  See 
Fkanci::  A.  D.  1794  (.Maucii — Iui.y). 

A.  D.  1794. — Angry  relations  with  the 
United  States.— The  Jay  Treaty,  See  United 
States  OK  Am.  :  A.  D.  1794-1 79.'5. 

A.  D.  1794-1795. —  Withdrawal  of  troops 
from  the  Netherlands. — French  conquest  of 
Holland. — Establishment  of  the  Batavian  Re- 
public.— Crumbling  of  the  European  Coalition. 
See  France:  A.  1).  1704-179.")  (Octoueu— .May). 

A.  D.  1795. — r^isastrous  expedition  to  Qui- 
beron  Bay.     See  Fkance:  A.  1).  1794-179C>. 

A.  D.  1795.— Capture  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  from  the  Dutch.  See  France:  A.  D. 
179.)  (JrNE — Dkce-mukk). 

A.  D.  1796  (September). —  Evacuation  and 
abandonment  of  Corsica.  Sec  Fkance  :  A.  D. 
1796  (Septemhkk). 

A.  D.  1796  (October). —  Unsuccessful  peace 
negotiations  with  the  French  Directory.  See 
Fuance:  A.  I).  1796  (Octobek). 

A.  D.  1796-1798. — Attempted  French  inva- 
sions of  Ireland. — Irish  Insurrection.  See  Iub- 
i.and:  a.  I).  179;}-1798. 

A.  D.  1797. — Monetary  panic  and  suspen- 
sion of  specie  payhients. — Defeat  of  the  first 
Reform  movement. —  Mutiny  of  the  Fleet. — 
Naval  victories  of  Cape  St.  Vincent  and  Cam- 
perdown. — "The  aspect  of  alfairs  irt  Britain 
had  never  been  so  clouded  during  the  18th  cm 
tury  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1797.  The 
failure  of  Lord  Malmesbury's  mission  to  Paris 
had  closed  everj^  hope  of  an  honourable  termina- 
tion to  the  war,  while  of  all  her  original  allii.,8, 
Austria  alone  remained;  the  national  burdens 
were  continually  increasing,  and  the  Ihree-per- 
cents  had  fallen  to  fifty -one ;  while  party  spirit 
raged  wita  uncommon  violence,  and  Ireland  was 
in  a  state  of  partial  insurrection.  A  still  greater 
disaster  resulted  from  the  panic  arising  from  the 
dread  of  invasion,  and  which  produced  such  a 
run  on  all  the  banks,  that  the  Bank  of  England 
itself  was  reduced  to  payment  in  sixpences,  and 
an  Order  in  Council  appeared  (Feb.  26)  for  the 
suspension  of  all  cash  payments.  This  measure, 
at  first  only  temporary,  was  prolonged  from  time 
to  time  by  parliamentary  enactments,  making 
bank-notes  a  legal-tender;  and  it  was  not  till 
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IHIO,  iifRT  flit'  concluHion  of  peiicf,  tlml  the  n- 
(•urreiicc  U>  lu'tallit   ciirri-iicy  t(K)k  pliKr.     The 
Oppositioiitl.i'iiKMl  thin II  fiiv()uriil)l(;()iip(irlunity 
to  renew  their  elieri.shid   project  of  piirliamen- 
t«ry  reform;  uml  on  -'(Ith  -May,  Mr.  (ufterwaidH 
Lord)  Urev  hroiiKht   forward  a  plan  chielly  re- 
iimrkalile  for  contaiiiini,'  tlie  outlines  of  that  siib- 
seqiieutly   larried   into  ellVel   in    1831.     It  was 
no jra lived,  liowever,  after  violent  dcbatt'S,  by  a 
inajorilv   of  -W  against  U'.i.      After  a  Hiinilar 
strife  of  parties,  the  motion  for  the  continuance 
of  the  war  was  carried  by  a  great  majority  in 
both   houses;   and   tiie   retiuisite   supplies   were 
voted.  .  .  .   t'nknown  to  the  government,  great 
<lis<'onlent  had  for  a  long  time  prevailed  in  the 
navy.     The  e.xciting  causes  were  principally  the 
low'  rate   of    pay   (which  had  not    been    raised 
since  the  time  of  Charles  II.),  the  uneciual  distri- 
bution of  prize  money,  and  undue   severity  in 
the  maintenance  of  discipline.     These  grounds  of 
complaint,  with  otliers  not  less  well  founded, 
gave  rise  to  n  general  conspiracy,  which  broke 
out  (Ai)ril  If))  in  the  Channel  fleet  under  Lord 
Bridport.     All  the  ships  fell  under  the  power  of 
the  insurgents ;  butthey  maintained  perfect  order, 
and  memorialisi'd  the  Admiraltj   iiud  the  Com- 
mons on  their  grievances:  their  demands  being 
examined  by  government,  and  found  to  l)e  reu- 
«onal)le,  were  granted;  and  ou  the  7th  of  3Iay 
the  fleet  returned  to  its  duty.     But  scarcely  was 
tlie  spirit  of  disailection  (luelled  in  this  (juarter, 
wlicn  it  broke  out  in   a  more  alanning  form 
(May  22)  among  the  s(iuadronat  the  Nore,  which 
was  soon  after  (June  0)  joined  by  the  force  which 
had  been  cruising  oil  the  Texel  under  Lord  Dun- 
can.    The  mutineers  appointed  a  seaman  named 
Parker  to  the  command ;  and,  blockading  the 
nxiuth  of  the  Tliames,  announced  their  demands 
in  such  a  tone  of  menacing  audacity  as  insured 
their  instant  rejection  by  the  government.     This 
second  mutiny  caused  ilreadful  consternation  in 
London;  Imt  the  lirnmess  of  the  King  remained 
unshaken,  and  he  was  nobly  seconded  by  tlie 
parliament.     A  bill  was  passed,  prohibiting  all 
communication  with  the  mutineers  under  i)ain  of 
death.     Sheerness  and  Tilbury  Fort  \iere  armed 
and  garrisoned  for  tlie  defence  of  the  Thames;  and 
the  Bailors,  finding  the  national  feelings  stronglj' 
arrayed  against  them,  became  gradually  sensible 
tliat'their  enterprise  was  desperate.     One  by  one 
the  sliijis  returned  to  their  duty;  and  on  15th 
June  all  had  sulnnitted.      Parker  ami  several 
other  ringleaders  sullered  death;   but  clemency 
was  extended  to  the  multitude.  .  .  .  Notwith- 
standing all  these  dissensions,  the  British  navy 
was  never  more  terrible  to  its  enemies  than  dur- 
ing this  eventful  year.     On  the  14th  of  February, 
the  Spanish  Heet  of  27  sail  of    he  line  and  13 
frigates,  which  had  put  to  sea  fo/  the  purpose  of 
nusiug  tlic  blockade  of  the  French  harl)ours,  was 
encountered  off  Cape  St.  Vincent  by  Sir  John 
Jarvis,  wlio  had  only  15  ships  and  6  frigates. 
By  the  old  maiueuvre  (jf  breaking  the  line,  9  of 
the  Spanish  sliii)s  were  cut  off  from  the  rest; 
and  the  admiral,  while  attempting  to  regain  them 
by  wearing  njiind  the  rear  of  the  British  line, 
was  boldly  assailed  by  Nelson  and  CoUingwood, 
—  the  former  of  whom,  in  the  Captain,  of  7-1 
guns,  engaged  at  once  two  of  the  enemy's  gigan- 
tic vessels,  the  Sanii.'isima  Trinidad  of  'l36  guns, 
and  the  San  Josef  of  112;  while  the  Salvador  del 
Mundo,  also  of  112  guns,  struck  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  to  CoUingwood.    Nclsou  at  length  car- 


ried the  8an  Josef  by  Iniarding,  and  received  the 
Spanisli  a<lmiral's  sword  on  his  own  (luarter- 
dick.  Tlie  Santissima  Trinidad  —  an  enormous 
fowr-decker  —  though  her  colours  were  twice 
struck,  cHcaiU'd  in  the  confusion;  but  the  San 
Josef  and  the  Salvador,  with  two  74-gun  ships, 
remained  in  tlie  hands  of  the  Briti.sh ;  and  the 
Spani  ii  armament,  thus  routeil  by  little  more 
tlian  half  its  own  force,  retired  in  the  deepest 
dejection  to  (.'adiz,  wliich  was  shortly  after  in- 
sulted by  a  bombardment  from  the  gallant  Nel- 
son. A  more  inii)ortant  victory  than  that  of  Sir 
John  Jarvis  (created  in  con8e([Ueuce  Earl  St. 
Vincent)  was  never  gained  at  sea,  from  tlie  evi- 
(ient  superiority  of  skill  and  seamanship  which 
it  demonstrated  in  the  British  navy.  The  battle 
of  St.  Vincent  disconcerted  the  plans  of  Truguet 
for  the  naval  campaign ;  but  later  in  the  season 
a  second  attemjit  to  reach  Brest  was  made  b^'  a 
Dutch  fleet  of  15  sail  of  the  line  and  11  frigates, 
under  the  command  of  De  Winter,  a  man  of 
tried  courage  and  experience.  The  British  block- 
ading fleet,  under  Admiral  Duncan,  consisted  of 
16  ships  and  3  frigates;  and  the  battle  was 
fought  (Oct.  10)  off  Camperdown,  about  nine 
miles  from  tlie  shore  of  Holland.  The  manoeu- 
vres of  the  British  Admiral  were  directed  to  cut 
off  tlie  enemy's  retreat  to  his  own  shores;  and 
this  having  been  accomplished,  the  action  com- 
menced yard-arm  to  yard-arm,  and  continued 
with  tlie  utmost  fury  for  more  tlian  three  hours. 
The  Dutch  sailors  fought  with  the  most  admi- 
rable skill  and  courage,  and  proved  themselves 
worthy  descendants  of  Van  Tromp  and  De  Buy  ter ; 
but  the  prowess  of  the  British  was  irresistible. 
12  sail  of  the  line,  including  the  flagship,  two  56- 
guii  ships,  and  2  frigates,  struck  their  colours; 
but  the  nearness  of  the  shore  enabled  two  of  the 
jirizes  to  escape,  and  one  74-gun  ship  foundered. 
The  obstinacy  of  the  conflict  was  evidenced  by 
the  nearlj'  e(|ual  number  of  killed  and  wounded, 
which  amounted  to  1,040  English,  and  1,100 
Dutcli.  .  .  .  The  only  remaining  operations  of 
the  year  were  the  capture  of  Trinidad  in  Febru- 
ary, by  a  force  which  soon  after  was  repulsed 
from  before  Porto  Rico;  and  an  abortive  attempt 
at  a  descent  in  Pembroke  Bay  by  about  1,400 
French." — Ejntoine  of  Alison's  Iltst.  of  Eurojn, 
sect.  ISiO-l'JO  (c7t.  22,  v.  5 — of  complete  work). 

Also  in:  J.  Adolphus,  Hist,  of  Eng.:  Reign  of 
George  III.,  ch.  100-103  (».  0).— H.  Southey,  Life 
of  Nelson,  ch.  4. — E.  J.  De  La  Graviere,  Sketchesqt 
the  Ijtst  2\aml  War,  v.  1,  pt.  2. — Copt.  A.  T. 
!Malian,  Influence  of  Sea  Power  on  tue  Inxnch  liev. 
and  Empire,  ch.  8  and  11  (r.  1). 

A.  D.  1798  (August). — Nelson's  victory  in  the 
Battle  of  the  Nile.  See  Fiiance:  A.  D.  1798 
(M.VY — August). 

A.  D.  1798.— Second  Coalition  against  Revo- 
lutionary France.  See  FuANCti:  A.  1).  1798- 
1799  (AutusT— AruiL). 

A.  D.  1799  (April). — Final  war  with  Tippoo 
Saib  (third  Mysore  War).  See  India  :  A.  D. 
1798-18U5. 

A.  D.  1799  (August— October). — Expedition 
against  Holland. — Seizure  of  the  Dutch  fleet. 
— Ignominious  ending  of  the  enterprise. — 
Capitulation  of  the  Duke  of  York.  See  t  uance  : 
A.  D.  1799  (AruiL — September),  aud  (Septem- 
BEK— Octohek).  " 

A.  D.  1800. — Legislative  union  of  Ireland 
with  Great  Britain.— Creation  of  the  "  United 
Kingdom."    SeeliiELAKO;  A.  D.  1798-1800. 
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ENGLAND,  1801-1806. 


A.  D.  1801.— The   first   Factory  Act.     See 

Fa«T()HY  I.KdISI.ATION.  , 

A.  D.  1801-1802.— Import  of  the  Treaty  of 
Luneville. — Bonaparte's  preparations  for  con- 
flict with  Great  Britain  alone. — Retirement  of 
Pitt. — The  Northern  Maritime  League  and  its 
summary  annihilation  at  Copenhagen. — Ex- 
pulsion of  the  ''^rench  from  Egypt.— The  Peace 
of  Amiens.     Sic  Fuanci'.:  A.  1).  1H(I1-1H()!>. 

A.  D.  1801-1806.— Pitt's  promise  to  the  Irish 
Catholics  broken  by  the  King. — His  resigna- 
tion.— The  Addingfton  Ministry. — The  Peace 
of  Amiens. — War  resumed. — Pitt  at  the  helm 
again.— His  death. — The  Ministry  of  "  All  the 
Talents." — "  Tlic  union  witli  In-land  intrndufcd 
11  new  tu|>ic  of  party  discussion,  whicli  (juickly 
ticcunieoiily  second  to  tlmt  of  piirllanientiiry  re- 
forni.  In  trans|)lanting  the  iinrlianjcnt  of  Col- 
lege Green  to  .St.  Stephen's,  Pitt  liad  transplanted 
the  (jucstions  which  were  there  debated ;  and,  of 
these,  none  Imd  been  more  important  than  the 
demand  of  the  Catholics  to  be  admitted  to  the 
common  riu:lits  of  citizens.  Pitt,  whose  Toryism 
wasratluTtiieiinperiousnessof  a  liaughty  master, 
than  the  cautious  cowardice  of  the  miser  of 
jiower,  tliouixht  their  conipiiiints  were  just.  In 
his  private  negotiations  witii  tlie  Irish  popular 
leaders  he  probably  promised  tliat  emancipation 
should  be  the  se([uel  to  the  union.  In  his  place 
In  parliament  he  certainly  pive  an  intimation, 
which  from  the  mouth  of  a  minister  could  receive 
no  second  intiTprctation.  Pitt  was  not  a  min- 
ister who  governed  by  petty  stratagems,  by  am- 
biguous professions,  and  by  skilful  shufiles :  lie 
was  at  least  an  honourable  enemy.  He  prepared 
to  fulfil  the  pledge  he  had  given,  and  to  ailnut 
the  Catholics  within  the  pale  of  the  constitution. 
It  had  been  better  for  the  character  of  George 
III.  h.nd  he  imitated  the  candour  of  his  minister; 
had  he  told  him  that  he  had  made  a  promise  he 
woidd  not  be  suffered  to  fultil,  before  he  had  ob- 
tained the  advantage  to  gain  whicli  that  promise 
had  been  made.  When  Pitt  proposed  Catholic 
emancipation  as  one  of  the  topics  of  the  king's 
speech,  for  the  session  of  1801,  the  royal  negative 
was  at  orce  interposed,  and  when  Jiundas  per- 
sisted in  Lis  attempt  to  overcome  his  master's 
objections,  the  king  abruptly  terminated  the 
conference,  saying,  'Scotch  metaphysics  cannot 
destroy  religious  obligations.'  Pitt  nnmediately 
tendered  his  resignation.  ...  All  that  was  bril- 
liant in  Toryism  passed  from  the  cabinet  with 
the  iate  minister.  When  Pitt  and  Canning  were 
witlidrawn,  with  their  satellites,  nothing  remained 
of  the  Tory  party  but  the  mere  courtiers  who 
lived  upon  the  favour  of  the  king,  and  the  insipid 
lees  of  the  party;  men  who  voted  upon  every 
subject  in  accordance  with  their  one  ruling  idea 
—  the  certain  ruin  Avhich  must  follow  the  first 
particle  of  innovation.  Yet  from  these  relicts 
the  king  was  obliged  to  form  a  new  cabinet, 
for  application  to  the  Whigs  was  out  of  the 
question.  These  were  more  strenuous  for  eman- 
cipation than  Pitt.  Henry  Addington,  Pitt's 
speaker  of  the  house  of  commons,  was  the  person 
upon  whom  the  king's  choice  fell;  and  he  suc- 
ceeded, witli  the  assistance  of  the  lute  premier, 
in  tilling  up  the  offloes  at  his  disposal.  .  .  .  The 
peace  of  Amiens  was  the  great  work  of  this  feeble 
administration  [see  France  :  A.  D.  1801-1802], 
and  formed  a  severe  commentary  upon  the  boast- 
ings of  the  Tories.  '  Unless  the  monarchy  of 
France  be  restored,'  Pitt  had  said,  eight  years 


Iwforc,  '  the  monarchy  of  England  is  lost  for- 
ever.' Eight  years  of  warfare  had  succeeded, 
yet  the  monarchy  of  France  was  not  restored, 
and  the  crusade  was  stayed.  England  had  sur- 
rendered her  con(iuests,  France  retained  hers; 
the  landmarks  of  Eurone  had  been  in  some  de- 
gree restored;  England,  alone,  remained  bur- 
dened with  tlie  enduring  conse<iuences  of  the 
ruinous  and  useless  strife.  The  i)eace  was  ap- 
proved l)y  the  Whigs,  wlio  were  glad  of  any 
respite  from  such  a  war,  and  by  Pitt,  who  gave 
ills  support  to  the  Adilingtim  administration. 
IJut  lie  could  not  control  his  adherents.  .  .  .  .\9 
the  instability  of  the  peace  grew  manifest,  the 
incomiietency  of  the  iKlministration  became  gen- 
erally acknowledged:  with  Pitt  sometimes  (hid- 
ing, Wimlham  and  Canning,  and  Lords  Spencer 
and  (Jrenvillo  continually  attacking,  and  Fox 
and  the  Whigs  only  refraining  fron.  vioh-nt  op- 
l)Ositi(m  from  a  knowledge  that  if  Addington 
went  rtut  Pitt  woidd  be  hissucce.ssor,  theconiluct 
of  the  government  was  by  no  means  an  easy  or  a 
gnitefid  task  to  n  nui'^  destitute  of  commanding 
talents.  When  to  these  parliamentary  ditliculties 
were  added  a  recommencement  of  the  war,  and 
a  popular  panic  at  l]onai)arte's  threatened  inva- 
sion, .\(ldington's  i'mbarrassmcnts  became  ii\e.\- 
tricable.  He  had  performed  tlu' business  which 
Pitt  liail  assigned  liini ;  lie  had  made  an  experi- 
mental peace,  and  had  saved  Pitt's  honour  with 
the  Roman  Catholics.  The  object  of  his  ap- 
pointment he  had  unconsciously  completed,  and 
no  sooner  did  his  predecessor  manifest  an  inten- 
tion of  returning  to  ofllce,  than  the  ministerial 
majorities  began  to  diminish,  and  Addington 
found  himself  without  support.  On  the  I'itli  of  (*oS) 
April  it  was  announced  that  !Mr.  Addington  had 
resigned,  and  Pitt  apjieared  to  resume  his  station 
as  a  matter  of  course.  During  his  temporary  re- 
tirement, Pitt  had,  however,  lo.st  one  section  of 
his  supporters.  The  Grcnville  party  and  the 
Whigs  had  gradually  approximated,  and  the 
former  now  refu.sed  to  come  into  the  new  arrange- 
ments unless  Fox  was  introduced  into  the  cabinet. 
To  this  Pitt  offered  no  objection,  but  the  king 
was  Arm  —  or  obstinate.  ...  In  the  following 
year,  Addington  himself,  now  created  Viscount 
Sidmouth,  returned  to  otllce  with  the  subordinate 
appointment  of  president  of  the  council.  The 
conflagration  had  again  spread  through  Europe. 
.  .  .  Pitt  had  the  mortification  to  see  his  grand 
continental  coalition,  the  produce  of  such  im- 
mense expense  and  the  object  of  such  hope,  shat- 
tered in  one  campaign.  At  home,  Lord  Mel- 
ville, his  most  faithful  political  supporter,  was 
attacked  by  a  charge  from  which  he  could  not 
defend  him,  and  underwent  the  impeachment  of 
the  commons  for  malpractices  in  his  ofHce  as 
treasurer  of  the  navy.  Lord  Sidmouth  and  sev- 
eral others  seceded  from  the  cabinet,  and  Pitt, 
broken  in  health,  and  dispirited  by  reverses,  had 
lost  much  of  his  wonted  energy.  Thus  passed 
away  the  year  1805.  On  the  23tl  of  January, 
1806,  Pitt  expired.  .  .  .  The  death  of  Pitt  was 
the  dissolution  of  his  administration.  The  Tory 
party  was  scattered  in  divisions  and  subdivisions 
innumerable.  Canning  now  recognised  no  po- 
litical leader,  but  retained  his  old  contempt  for 
Sidmouth  and  his  friends,  and  his  hostility  to  the 
Grenvilles  for  their  breach  with  Pitt.  Castle- 
reagh,  William  Dundas,  3Iawkesbury,  orBarham, 
although  sufliciently  eilocf've  when  Pitt  was 
present  to  direct  ami  to  defend,  would  L.ive  made 
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a  hopelfss  figure  withoiit  him  in  face  of  sucli  an 
oiipositifni  lis  the  houscof  commons  now  ailortkd. 
Tlie  adniinistnition,  which  was  ironically  desig- 
naU'd  by  its  opponents  as  'All  the  Talents,'  suc- 
ceed<'d.  Lord  (;renvil](!  was  first  lord  of  the  treas- 
ury. Fo.\  chose  tlie  oftice  of  secn-tary  for  foreign 
ntrairs  with  the  hope  of  putting  an  cud  to  the 
war  Windliam  was  colonial  secretary.  Earl 
Bpcncer  had  tlie  seals  of  the  home  department. 
Erskiue  was  lord  chancellor.  Mr.  Grey  was  first 
lord  of  the  admiralty.  Sheridan,  treas\irer  of  the 
navy.  Lord  Sidmouth  was  privy  seal.  liOrd 
Henry  Petty,  who,  although  now  only  in  his  26th 
year,  luitl  already  acquired  considerable  distinc- 
tion as  an  elociuent  Whig  speaker,  was  advanced 
to  tlie  post  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  the 
vacant  chair  of  Pitt.  Such  were  the  men  wlio 
now  a.ssunied  the  reins  under  circumstances  of 
unparalleled  ditticulty."— G.  W.Cooke,  Hist,  of 
Party,  v.  8,  ch.  17-18. 

Also  in  :  Earl  Stanhope  (Lord  Mahon),  Life  of 
Pitt,  ch.  29-44  (r.  3-4).— A.  G.  Stapleton,  Oearge 
Canning  and  Ilia  Times,  ch.  6-8.— Earl  Russell, 
Life  and  Times  of  Charles  James  Fox,  ch.  58-69 
(p.  3).— G.  Pellew,  Life  and  Cor  :  of  Henry  Ad- 
dington,  1st  Viscount  Sidmouth,  ch.  10-26  {v.  1-2). 

A.  D.  i802  (October).— Protest  against  Bo- 
naparte's interference  in  Switzerland. —  His 
extraordinary  reply.  See  Fkance:  A.  D.  1801- 
1803. 

A.  D.  1802-1803. — Bonaparte's  complaints 
and  demands.— The  Peltier  trial.— The  First 
Consul's  rage. — Declaration  of  war. — Napo- 
leon's seizure  of  Hanover. — Cruel  detention 
of  all  English  people  in  France,  Italy,  Switz- 
erland and  the  Netherlands.  See  Fuakce: 
A.  D.  1802-1803. 

A.  D.  1804-1809.-- Difficulties  with  the 
United  States. — Questions  of  neutral  rights. 
— Right  of  Search  and  Impressment. —  The 
American  Embargo.  See  United  St.\te8  of 
Am.  :  A.  D.  1804-1809,  and  1808. 

A.  D.  1C05  (January— April).— Third  Coali- 
tion again'jt  France.  See  France:  A.  D.  1805 
(J  AN  u  A  UY — Ann  I,). 

A.  D.  1805, —  Napoleon's  threptencd  inva- 
sion.— Nelson's  long  pursuit  of  the  French 
fleet. — His  victory  and  death  at  Trafalgar. — 
The  crush'ng  of  the  Coalition  at  Austerlitz. 
See  Fhance:  A.  D.  1805  (Mai'cii- December). 

A.  D.  1806.— Final  seizure  of  C&pe  Colony 
from  the  Dutch.  See  South  Africa:  A.  D. 
1480-1800. 

A.  D.  1806. — Cession  of  Hanover  to  Prussia 
by  Napoleon.— War  with  Prussia.  See  Ger- 
many: A.  1).  1800  (.Ianuauy— ArcuTST). 

A.  D.  1806.  —  Attempted  reinstatement  of 
the  dethroned  King  of  Naples. — The  Battle  of 
Maida.  See  France  :  A,  D.  18U5-1806  (Decem- 
ijeu — Ski'Tkmheh). 

A.  D.  1806.— Death  of  Pitt.— Peace  nego- 
tiations with  Napoleon.  See  France:  A.  D. 
1800  (.Ianuahy- OcroHEU). 

A.  D.  1806-1807.— Expedition  against  Bue- 
nos Ayres.  See  Argentine  Repubmc:  A.  D. 
180G-lS','tt. 

A.  D.  1806-1810.— Commercial  warfare  with 
Napoleon.— Orders  in  Council.— Berlin  and 
Milan  Decrees.     See  France:  A.  D.  1806-1810. 

A.  D.  1806-1812.- The  ministry  of  "All  the 
Talents."--Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade.— 
The  Portland  and  the  Perceval  ministries.— 
Confirmed  insanity  of  George  III.— Beginning 


of  the  regency  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. — As- 
saf>sination  of  Mr.  Perceval. — The  "Alinistry 
of  All  the  Talents"  is  "remarkable  solely  for  its 
mistakes,  and  is  to  bo  remembered  chiefly  for 
the  death  of  Fo.\  [September  13,  1806]  and  the 
p.bolition  of  the  slave-trade.  Fox  was  now  des- 
tined at  the  close  of  his  career  to  be  disillusioned 
with  regard  to  Napoleon.  lie  at  last  thoroughly 
realized  the  insincerity  of  his  hero.  .  .  The 
second  great  object  of  Fox's  life  he  succeeded  in 
attaining  before  his  death ; —  this  was  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  slave-trade.  For  more  than  thirty 
years  the  question  had  been  before  the  country, 
ami  a  vigorous  agitation  had  been  conducted 
by  Clarkson,  Wilberforce,  and  Fox.  Pitt  was 
quite  at  one  with  them  on  this  question,  and  had 
brought  forward  motions  on  the  subject.  The 
House  of  Lords,  however,  rejected  all  measures 
of  this  description  during  the  Revolutionary 
War,  under  the  influence  of  the  Auti-Jacobin 
feeling.  It  was  reserved  for  Fox  to  succeed  in 
carrying  a  Bill  inflicting  heavy  pecuniary  pun- 
ishments on  the  traffic  in  slaves.  And  yet  thid 
measure  —  the  sole  fruit  of  Fox's  statesmanship 
—  was  wholly  inadequate;  nor  was  it  till  the 
slave-trade  was  made  feloiiyin  1811  that  its  final 
extinction  was  secured.  'The  remaining  acts  of 
the  Ministry  were  blunders.  .  .  .  Theii  finan- 
cial system  was  a  failure.  They  carried  on  the 
war  so  as  to  alienate  their  allies  and  to  cover 
theinselves  with  humiliation.  Finally,  they  in- 
sisted on  bringing  forward  a  measure  for  the 
relief  of  the  Catholics,  though  there  was  not  the 
slightest  hope  of  carrying  it,  and  it  could  only 
cause  a  disruption  of  the  Government.  .  .  The 
king  and  the  Pittites  were  determined  to  oppose 
it,  and  so  the  3Iinistry  agreed  to  drop  ^he  ques- 
tion under  protest.  George  insisted  on  their 
withdrawing  the  protest,  and  as  this  was  refused 
he  dismissed  them.  .  .  .  This  then  was  the 
final  triumph  of  George  III.  He  had  success- 
fully dismissed  this  Ministry ;  he  had  maintained 
the  principle  that  every  Ministry  is  bound  to 
withdraw  any  project  displeasing  to  the  king. 
These  principles  were  totally  inconsistent  with 
Constitutional  Government,  and  they  indirectly 
pr-'cipitated  Reform  by  rendering  it  absolutely 
necessary  in  order  10  curb  the  royal  influence. 
.  ,  .  The  Du';e  of  Portlaad's  sole  claims  to  form 
a  Ministry  were  hi.^high  rank,  and  the  length  of 
his  previous  services.  His  talents  were  never 
very  great,  and  *'  tvere  weakened  by  age  and 
disease.  'The  n  .  ii  der  was  Mr.  Perceval,  the 
Chancellor  of  i,  r  chequer,  a  dexterous  de- 
bater and  a  pptriotic  s' itesinan.  This  Govern- 
ment, lieing  formed  on  the  clof est  Torj'  basis  and 
on  the  king's  influence,  was  pledged  to  pursue  a 
retrograde  policy  and  to  oppose  all  measures  of 
Reform.  The  one  really  high-minded  statesman 
in  the  Cabinet  was  Canning,  the  Foreign  Minis- 
ter. His  advanced  views,  however,  continually 
brought  him  into  collision  with  Castlereagh,  the 
War  Minister,  u  man  of  much  inferior  talenta 
and  the  narrowest  Tory  views.  Quarrels  inevita- 
bly arose  l)etween  the  two,  and  there  was  no 
real  Prime  Minister  to  hold  them  strongly  under 
control.  ...  At  last  the  ill-feeling  ended  in  a 
duel,  which  was  followed  by  a  mutual  resigna- 
tion on  the  ^ound  that  neither  could  serve  with 
the  other.  This  was  followed  by  the  resignation 
of  Portland,  who  felt  himself  wholly  unequal 
to  the  ardu(jus  task  of  managing  the  Ministry 
any  longer.     The  leadership  now  devolved  on 
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Perceval,  who  found  himself  in  an  npparently 
hopeless  condition.  His  only  supporters  were 
Lords  Liverpool,  I'Idon,  Palmerston,  and  Welles- 
ley.  Neither  Cam  ng.Castlereagh.nor  Sidmouth 
(Addinpton)  would  join  him.  Tlie  miserable 
expedition  to  Walcheren  hud  just  ended  in  igno- 
miny. The  campaign  in  the  Peninsula  was  re- 
garded as  a  chimerical  enterprise,  got  up  mainly 
for  the  benefit  of  a  Torjr  commander.  Certainly 
the  most  capable  man  m  the  Cabinet  A»-as  Lord 
Wellesley,  tlie  Foreign  Minister,  but  he  was  con- 
timially  tliwarted  by  the  incapable  men  he  had 
to  deal  with.  However,  as  long  as  he  remained 
at  the  Foreign  Ottlcc,  he  supported  the  Peninsu- 
lar War  with  vigour,  and  enabled  his  brother  to 
carry  out  more  elTectually  his  plans  with  regard 
to  tlie  defence  of  Portugal.  In  November,  1810, 
the  king  was  again  seized  with  insanity,  nor  did 
he  ever  recover  the  use  of  his  faculties  during 
the  rest  of  his  life.  The  Ministry  determined  to 
bring  forward  Pitt's  old  Bill  of  1788  in  a  some- 
what more  modified  form,  February,  1811.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  requested  Grey  and  Grenville 
to  criticize  this,  but,  regarding  their  reply  as 
lukewarm,  he  began  to  entertain  an  ill-will  for 
them.  At  this  moment  the  judicious  flattery  of 
hia  family  brought  him  over  from  the  Whigs, 
and  he  decided  to  continue  Perceval  in  office. 
Wellesley,  however,  took  the  opportunity  to  re- 
sign, and  was  succeeded  by  Castlereagh,  Febru- 
ary, 1812.  In  ';Iay  Perceval  was  assassinated  by 
Mr.  Bellingham,  a  lunatic,  and  his  Ministry  at 
once  fell  to  pieces." — B.C.  Skottowe,  Our  Han- 
overian Kings,  hk.  10,  ch.  3. 

Also  in:  F.  H.  Hill,  George  Canning,  ch.  13- 
17. — S.  Walpole,  Life  of  SjKucer  Perceval,  r.  2. — 
R.  L  and  S.  Wilberforce,  Life  of  William  Wilber- 
/orce,  ch.  20  {v.  3). 

A.  D.  1807. — Act  for  the  Abolition  of  the 
Slave-Trade.  See  Slavkry,  Neoho:  A.  I). 
1792-1807. 

A.  D.  1807  (February— September).— Opera- 
tions in  support  of  the  Russians  against  the 
Turks  and  French. — Bold  naval  attack  on 
Consta;itinople  and  humiliating  failure. — Dis^ 
astrous  expedition  to  Egypt.  See  Tukks: 
A.  D.  180G-1807. 

A.  D.  1807  (June— July). — Alliance  formed  at 
Tilsit  between  Napoleon  and  Alexander  I.  of 
Russia.  See  Germany:  A.  D.  1807  (Jcke— 
July). 

A.  D.  1807  (August — November). — Bombard- 
ment of  Copenhagen  and  seizure  cf  the  Dan- 
ish fleet. — War  with  Russia  and  Denmark. 
See  ScANOiN.wiAN  St.vtes:  A.  D.  1807-1810. 

A.  D.  1807  (October— November).— Submi'j- 
sion  of  Portugal  to  Napoleon  under  English 
tavice. — Flient  of  the  house  of  Braganza  to 
Brazil.     See  Poutimjal:   A.  I).  1H()7. 

A.  D.  i8c8  (May).— Ineffectual  attempt  to 
aid  Sweden. — Expedition  of  Sir  John  Moore. 
See  ScANUiNAvr.w  States:  A.  1).  1807-1810. 

A.  D.  1808  (July).— Peace  and  alliance  with 
the  Spanish  people  against  the  new  Napo- 
leonic monarchy.— Opening  of  the  Peninsular 
War.   See  Spain  :  A.  D.  1808  (May— Ski'te.mueu). 

A.  D.  1808. — Expulsion  of  English  forces 
from  Capri.  See  Italy  (Southern):  A.  I).  1808- 
1809. 

A.  D.  1808-1809.— Wellington's  first  cam- 
paign in  the  Peninsula. — Convention  of  Cintra. 
—Evacuation  of  Portugal  by  the  French.— 
Sir  John  Moore's  advance  into  Spain  and  his 


retreat. — His  death  at  Corunna.     See  Spain: 
A.  I).  1808-1809  (August— January). 

A.  D.  1809  (February— July).— Wellington 
sent  to  the  Peninsula. — The  passage  of  the 
Douro  and  the  Battle  of  Talavera.  See  Spain: 
A.  I).  1809  (Fkhhiaky- July). 

A.  D.  1809  (July — December). — The  Wal- 
cheren Expedition. — "Three  times  before,  dur- 
ing the  war,  it  had  occurred  to  one  or  another, 
connected  with  the  government,  that  it  would  be 
a  good  thing  to  hold  Antwerp,  and  command  the 
Scheldt,  seize  the  French  ships  iu  the  river,  and 
get  possession  of  their  arsenals  and  dockyards. 
On  each  occa.sion,  men  of  military  science  and 
experience  had  been  consulted;  and  invariably 
they  had  pronounced  against  the  scheme.  Now, 
however,  what  Mr.  Pitt  had  considered  imprac- 
ticable. Lord  Castlereagli,  with  the  uishne.ss  of 
incapacity,  resolved  should  be  uone:  and,  in 
order  not  to  be  hindered,  he  avoided  consulting 
with  thosf  who  would  have  objected  to  the  en- 
terprise. Though  the  scene  of  action  was  to  be 
the  swamps  at  the  mouths  of  the  Scheldt,  he  con- 
sulted no  physician.  Having  himself  neither 
naval,  military,  nor  medical  knowledge,  he  as- 
sumed the  responsibility  —  except  such  as  the 
King  and  the  Duke  of  York  chose  to  share.  .  .  . 
It  was  jMay,  1809,  before  any  stir  was  apparent 
which  could  lead  men  outside  tlie  Cabinet  to  in- 
fer that  an  expedition  for  tlie  Scheldt  was  iu  con- 
templation ;  but  so  early  as  the  beginning  of  April 
(it  is  now  known),  Mr.  Canning  signified  that  he 
could  not  share  in  the  responsibility  of  an  enter- 
prise which  must  so  involve  his  own  office.  .  .  . 
The  fleet  that  rode  in  the  channel  consisted  of  39 
ships  of  the  line,  and  36  frigates,  and  a  due  pro- 
portion of  small  vessels:  iu  all,  245  vessels  of 
war:  and  400  transports  carried  40,000  soldiers. 
Only  one  hospital  ship  was  provided  for  the 
whole  expedition,  though  the  Surgeon  General 
implored  the  grant  of  two  more.  He  gave  his 
reasons,  but  was  refused.  .  .  .  The  naval  com- 
niander  was  Sir  Ri^-hard  J.  Strachan,  whose  title 
to  the  responsibility  no  one  could  perceive,  while 
many  who  had  more  experience  were  unem- 
ployed. The  milit  .ry  command  was  given  (as 
the  selection  of  the  p.'joeut  Cabinet  had  been)  10 
Lord  Chatham,  for  no  better  reason  than  that  he 
was  a  favourite  with  tliC  King  and  Queen,  who 
liked  his  gentle  and  courtly  manners,  and  his 
er..sy  and  amiable  temper.  .  .  .  The  fatal  mis- 
take was  made  of  not  defining  the  respective  au- 
tliorities  of  the  iwo  commanders ;  and  both  being 
inexperienced  or  npathetic,  each  relied  upon  the 
other  first,  and  cast  the  blame  of  failure  upon  him 
afterwards.  In  the  autumn,  an  epigram  of  un- 
known origin  was  in  every  body's  mouth,  all  over 
England : 
'  Lord  Chatham,  with  his  sword  undrawn, 
Stood  waiting  for  Sir  Richard  Strachan ; 
Sir  Richard,  longing  to  be  at  'em. 
Stood  waiting  for  tlie  Earl  of  Chatham.' 
The  fleet  set  sail  on  the  28tli  of  July,  and  was  on 
the  coast  of  Holland  the  next  day.  The  first  dis- 
covery was  that  there  were  not  boats  enough  to 
land  the  troops  and  the  ordnance.  The  next  was 
that  ):o  plan  liad  been  formed  about  how  to  pro- 
ceed. The  most  experienced  officers  were  for 
pushing  on  to  Antwerp,  45  miles  off,  and  Uikiug 
it  before  it  could  be  prepared  for  defence ;  but 
the  commanders  determined  to  take  Flushing 
first.  They  set  about  it  so  slowly  that  a  fort- 
night was  consumed  in  preparations.     In  two 
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days  morp,  tlio  ir>i]i  of  Au.srust,  Flushing  was 
tnkfii.  After  this,  Lord  ('jmtlmni  paused  to  con- 
hider  wimt  he  sliould  do  next;  and  it  was  the  21st 
before  lie  l)egan  to  i)ropose  to  go  on  to  Antwerp. 
Tlien  came  tlie  next  discovery,  tliat,  by  tliis  time 
two  intermediate  plates  had  l>een  so  strengthened 
tliat  tlien-  must  he  .some  ligliting  on  tlie  way. 
Bo  he  did  notiiiiig  more  Inu  take  possession  of 
two  small  islands  near  Fl'ishing.  Not  another 
blow  was  struck;  not  another  league  was  trav- 
ersed liy  this  mairnilii'^'.t  expedition.  But  the 
most  inijiortant  discovery  of  all  now  disclosed 
itself.  The  army  had  been  brought  into  the 
swamps  at  the  beginning  of  the  sickly  season. 
Fever  sprang  up  under  tlieir  feet,  and  8,000  men 
were  in  liospital  in  a  few  days,  just  when  it  be- 
came nec<>ssa."y  to  reductt  the  rations,  because 
provisions  were  falling  short.  On  the  27th  of 
August,  Lord  Chatham  led  a  council  of  war  to 
resolve  that  '  it  Avas  not  advisable  to  pursue 
further  operations.'  But,  if  they  could  not  pro- 
ceed, neither  could  they  remain  where  they  were. 
The  enemy  had  more  spirit  tlu.n  their  invaders. 
On  the  ;50th  and  31s'i,  such  a  lire  was  opened 
from  ))oth  ])anks  of  the  river,  that  the  ships  were 
obliged  to  retire.  Flushing  was  given  U|i,  and 
everything  else  except  the  island  of  Walclieren, 
which  it  was  fatal  to  hold  at  this  season.  On  the 
4th  of  Septend)er,  most  of  the  slups  were  at 
home  agi  in;  and  Lord  Chatham  appeared  on  the 
14th.  Eleven  thousand  men  were  by  that  time 
in  the  fever,  and  he  brought  home  iis'many  a  he 
could.  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  whom  lie  left  in  com- 
mand, was  dismayed  to  see  all  the  rest  sinking 
down  in  disease  at  the  nitc  of  hundreds  ii.  a  day. 
Though  the  men  had  been  working  in  the 
swamps,  up  to  the  waist  in  marsh  water,  and  the 
nxifs  of  their  sleejjing  places  had  been  carried 
off  by  boml)ardnieut,  so  that  they  slept  under  a 
canopy  of  autunm  fog,  it  was  supposed  that  a 
supply  of  Thames  water  to  drink  would  stop  the 
sickness;  and  ;<  supply  of  500  tons  per  wci  k  was 
transmitted.  Ai  last,  at  the  end  of  October,  u 
hundred  Euglisii  bricklayers,  with  tools,  bricks, 
and  muvtar,  •.(;('  sent  o\-er  to  mend  ilie  roofs; 
but  they  immciliately  dropped  into  the  hospitals. 
Tlien  the  patients  were  to  lie  accommodated  in  tlu> 
t.  wns;  but  to  spare  ihe  inhabitants,  the  soldiers 
were  laid  down  in  damp  caurclies;  and  their 
bedding  had  from  the  beginning  been  insufficient 
for  their  need.  At  last,  government  desired  the 
cldef  officers  of  tlie  army  Medical  Board  to  repair 
to  Walcheren,  and  see  what  was  the  precise 
nature  of  the  fever,  and  what  could  be  done. 
The  Surgeon-General  and  tlie  Physician-General 
tlirew  the  dut\-  upon  each  otlier.  Government 
appointed  it  to' the  Physician-General,  Sir  Lucas 
Pepys;  but  he  refused  to  go.  Both  officers  were 
dismissed,  and  the  medical  department  of  the 
army  was  reorganized  and  ga'ativ  improved. 
Tlie  deaths  were  at  this  time  from  200  to  300  a 
week.  AVlien  Walclieren  w-vs  evacuated,  ou  the 
23rd  of  December,  nearly  half  tlie  force  sent  out 
five  months  before  were  dead  or  missing;  and  of 
those  w)io  returned.  35,000  were  admitted  into 
the  hospitals  of  England  before  the  next  1st  of 
June.  Twenty  millions  sterling  were  spent  on 
this  expedition.  It  wixs  the  purchase  money  of 
tens  of  thousji'  is  of  deaths,  and  of  ineffaceable 
national  disgrace."— H.  ^Martineau, //*«<.  of  Ena., 
1800-1815,  hk.  2,  eh.  2. 

Also  in;  C,  Kuight,  Popular  Hist.  ofEng.,  «. 
7,  c/i.  29. 


A.  D.  i8oo  (August  — December).— Difficul- 
ties of  Wellington's  campaign  in  the  Penin- 
sula.— His  retreat  into  Portugal.  Sec  Si'ai^;: 
A.  D.  1809  (Aloubt — Decemuek). 

A.  D.  i8io.— Capture  of  the  Mauritius.  See 
Indi.v:  a.  D.  1805-1816. 

A.  D.  1810-1812.— The  War  in  the  Penin- 
sula.— Wellingfton's  Lines  of  Torres  Vedras. — 
French  recoil  from  them. — English  advance 
into  Spain.  See  Sp.vix:  A.  I).  1809-1810  (Oc- 
ToiiEU — Seftemheh),  and  1810-1812. 

A.  D.  181 1.  —  Capture  of  Java  from  the 
Dutch.     SeelNDi.\:  A.  I).  180.5-1816. 

A.  D.  1811-1812.— Desertion  of  Napoleon's 
Continental  System  by  Russia  and  Sweden. — 
Reopening  of  their  ports  to  British  com- 
merce.    SeeFit.VNCE:  A.  I).  1810-1812. 

A.  D.  1812  (January). — Building  of  the  first 
passenger  Steam-boat.  See  Steam  Naviga- 
tion: 'iiiK  Br:(;iNMN(i8. 

A.  D.  i8i2(June— Augfust). — The  Peninsular 
War. — Wellington's  victory  at  Salamanca 
and  advance  to  Madrid.  See  Spain:  A.  I).  1812 
(.Jr.M-. — ArorsT). 

A.  D.  i8i2-i8i3.~The  Liverpool  Ministry. 
— Business  depression  and  bad  harvests. — 
Distress  and  rioting. — The  Luddites. — "Again 
tliere  was  much  negotiation,  and  an  attempt  to 
introduce  Lord  AV'^cllesley  and  ^Ir.  Canning  to  the 
ministry.  Of  course  they  could  not  serve  with 
Castlereagh ;  they  were  then  asked  to  form  a 
ministry  with  Grcnville  and  Grey,  but  these 
Lords  objected  to  the  Peninsular  War,  to  which 
Wellesley  was  pledged.  Grcnville  and  Grey  tlicQ 
attempted  a  ministry  of  their  own  but  quarrelled 
with  Lord  3Ioira  on  the  appointments  to  the 
Household ;  and  as  an  American  war  was  threat- 
ening, and  the  ministry  had  already  given  up 
their  ()rders  in  Council  (one  of  the  chief  causes 
of  their  unpopularity),  the  Regent  rather  than 
remain  longer  without  a  ministry,  intrusted  Lord 
Liverpool  with  the  Premiership,  with  Castlereagh 
as  his  Foreign  Secretary,  and  the  old  ministry 
remained  in  office.  Before  the  day  of  triumph 
of  tliis  ministry  arrived, while  Napoleon  was  still 
at  the  height  of  Ids  power,  and  the  success  of 
Wellington  as  yet  uncertain,  England  had  drifted 
into  war  with  America.  It  is  ditHcult  to  believe 
that  this  useless  war  might  not  have  been  avoided 
had  the  ministers  been  men  of  ability.  It  arose 
from  the  obstinate  manner  in  which  the  Govern- 
ment clung  to  the  execution  of  their  retaliatory 
measu  es  against  France,  regardless  of  the  prac- 
tical injury  they  were  inflicting  upon  all  neutrals. 
.  .  .  The  same  motive  of  class  aggrandizement 
which  detracts  from  the  virtue  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  this  ministry  underlay  the  whole  ad- 
ministration of  home  affairs.  There  was  an  in- 
capacity to  look  at  public  affairs  from  any  but  a 
class  or  aristocratic  point  of  view.  The  natural 
consequence  was  a  constantly  increasing  mass  of 
discontent  among  the  lower  orders,  only  kept  in 
restraint  by  an  overmastering  fear  felt  by  all 
those  higher  in  rank  of  the  possible  revolutionary 
tendencies  of  any  attempt  at  change.  Much  of 
the  discontent  was  of  course  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence of  the  circumstances  in  which  England 
was  placed,  and  for  which  the  Government  was 
only  answerable  in  so  far  as  it  created  those  cir- 
cumstances. At  the  same  time  it  is  impossible 
not  to  blame  the  complacent  manner  in  which 
tlie  misery  was  ignored  and  the  occasional  success 
of  individual  merchants  and  contractors  regarded 
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a.s  evidences  of  nntionnl  prosperity.  .  .  .  A  plen- 
tiful harvest  in  1818,  and  the  opening  of  many 
continental  ports,  did  much  to  revive  both  trade 
and  manufactures;  but  it  was  accompanied  In' 
ft  fall  in  the  price  of  corn  from  171s.  to  Tos. 
The  consequence  was  widespread  distress  amonj^ 
tlie  agriculturists,  which  involved  the  country 
Imnks,  so  that  in  the  two  following  j-ears  2-10  of 
them  stopped  payment.  So  great  a  crash  could 
not  fail  to  affect  the  manufacturing  interest  also; 
apparently,  for  the  instant,  the  very  restoration 
of  peace  brought  widespread  ruin.  ,  .  .  Before 
the  end  of  the  year  1811,  wages  had  sunk  to  7s. 
Od.  a  week.  The  manufacturing  operatives  were 
therefore  in  a  state  of  al)solute  misery.  Petitions 
signed  by  40,000  or  50,000  men  urged  upon  Par- 
liament that  they  were  starving ;  but  there  was 
another  class  which  fared  still  worse.  JIacliinery 
had  by  no  means  superseded  liaud-work.  In  thou- 
sands of  hamlets  :aid  cottages  handlooms  still 
existed.  The  work  was  neither  so  good  nor  so 
rapid  as  work  done  by  machinery ;  even  at  the 
best  of  times  used  chiefly  as  an  auxiliary  to 
agriculture,  this  hand  labour  could  now  scarcely 
find  employment  at  all.  Not  mmaturally,  with- 
out v.'ork  and  without  food,  these  hand  workers 
were  very  ready  to  believe  that  it  was  the  ma- 
chinery which  caused  their  ruin,  and  so  in  fact  it 
was;  the  change,  though  on  the  whole  beneficial, 
liad  brought  much  individual  misery.  Tin;  people 
were  not  wise  enough  to  see  this.  They  rose  in 
riots  in  many  parts  of  England,  chiefly  about 
Nottingham,  calling  themselves  Luddites  (from 
the  name  of  a  certain  idiot  lad  who  some  30  years 
before  had  broken  stocking-frames),  gathered 
round  them  many  of  the  disbanded  soldiery  with 
whom  the  country  was  thronged,  and  with  a  very 
perfect  secret  organization,  carried  out  their 
object  of  machine-breaking.  The  unexpected 
thronging  of  the  village  at  nightfall,  a  crowd  of 
men  with  blackened  faces,  armed  sentinels  hold- 
ing every  approach,  silence  on  all  sides,  the  vil- 
lage inhabitants  cowering  behind  closed  doors, 
an  hour  or  two's  work  of  smashing  and  burning, 
and  the  disappearance  of  the  crowd  as  rapidly  as 
it  had  arrived — such  were  the  incidents  of  the 
night  riots." — J.  F.  Bright,  Hist,  of  Eng.,  period 
8,  pp.  1325-1333. 

Also  in:  C.  Knight,  Popular  Hist,  of  Eng., 
V.  7,  ch.  20.— Pictorial  Hist,  of  Eng.,  v.  8,  ch.  4 
(Reign  of  O&mje  III. ,  v.  4). 

A.  D.  1812-1815.— War  with  the  United 
States.  See  United  States  of  Am.  •  A.  D. 
1804-1809;  1808;  and  1810-1812,  to  1815  (J.VNU- 

AIIY). 

A.  D.  1813  (June). — Joined  with  the  new 
European  Coalition  against  Napoleon.  See 
GER..I.VNY:   V.  D.  1813  (May— August). 

A.  D.  1  ..  -di4. — Wellington's  victorious 
and  final  campaigns  in  the  Peninsular  War. 
See  Spain:  A.  I).   1812-1814. 

A.  D.  1 8 13-18 16.— War  With  the  Ghorkas  of 
Nepal.     See  India:  A.  I).  1805-1810. 

A.  D.  1814. — The  allies  in  France  and  in 
possession  of  Paris. — Fall  of  Napoleon.  Sec 
Fhance:  a.   I).   1814  (Jaxuauy — Mahcii),   and 

(MaIICII — Al'UIL). 

A.  D.  1814  (May — June). — Treaty  of  Paris. — 
Acquisition  of  Malta,  the  Isle  of  France  and 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  See  Fkance:  A.  D. 
1814  (Apuii.— June). 

A.  D.  1814  (December).  — The  Treaty  of 
Ghent,    terminating   war    with    the    United 


States.    See  United  States  ov  Am.  :  A.  D. 

lM14(I)ECEMnEK). 

A.  D.  1814-1815.— The  Congress  of  Vienna 
and  its  revision  of  the  map  of  Europe.  See 
Vienna,  The  Conohkss  ok. 

A.  D.  1815  (March).— The  Corn  Law.  See 
Tauifi.'  Legislation  (England):  A.  D.  1815- 
1828. 

A.  D.  1815  (June). —  The  Waterloo  cam- 
paign.—  Defeat  and  final  Overthrow  of  Na- 
poleon.    See  Fkance:  A.  D.  1815  (.I(ne). 

A.  D.    18x5   (July— August).  — Surrender  of 
Napoleon. — His  confinement  on  the  Island  of 
I   St.  Helena.     See  Fuance:  A.  I).  1815  (June— 
Au(irsT). 

A.  D.  i8i5(J[uly— November).— Wellington's 
army  in  Paris. —  The  Second  Treaty.  See 
FuANCE:  A.  i).  1SII5  (.Iii.Y — NovEMr.KiU. 

A.  D.  1815  (September).—  The  Holy  Alliance. 
Sv.v;  lIoi.Y  Alliance. 

A.  D.  1816-1820.— Agitation  for  Parliamen- 
tsiy  Reform. —  Hampden  Clubs. —  Spencean 
philanthropists. — Trials  of  William  Hone. — 
The  Spa-fields  meeting  and  riot. — March  of 
the  Blanketeers. — Massacre  of  Peterloo. — The 
Six  Acts. — Death  of  George  III. — Accession 
of  George  IV.  —"From  this  time  tiie  name  of 
Parliamentary  Reform  became,  for  the  most  part, 
a  name  of  terror  to  the  Government.  ...  It 
passed  away  from  the  patronage  of  a  few  aristo- 
cratic lovers  of  popularity,  to  be  advocated  by 
writers  of  '  two-penny  trasli,'  and  to  be  discussed 
and  organized  by  '  Hampden  Clubs '  of  hunger- 
ing philanthropists  and  imemployed  '  weaver- 
boys.'  Sanmel  Bamford,  who  thought  it  no  dis- 
grace to  call  himself  'a  Radical '.  .  .  says,  'at 
this  time  (1816^  the  writings  of  AVilliam  Cobbett 
suddenly  became  of  great  authority ;  they  were 
read  on  nearly  every  cottage  hearth  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts  of  South  Lancashire,  in  those 
of  Leicester,  Derby,  and  Nottingham;  also  in 
many  of  the  Scottish  manufacturing  towns.  Their 
influence  was  speedily  visible.'  Cobbett  ad- 
vocated Parliamentary  Reform  as  the  corrective 
of  whatever  miseries  the  lower  classes  suffered. 
A  new  order  of  politicians  was  called  into  action : 
'  The  Sunday-schools  of  the  preceding  thirty  years 
had  produced  many  working  men  of  sufficient 
talent  to  become  readers,  writers,  and  speakers  in 
the  village  meetings  for  Parliamentary  Reform ; 
some  also  were  found  to  possess  a  rude  poetic 
talent,  which  rcnder'd  their  effusions  popular, 
and  bestowed  an  additional  chai  m  oa  their  a.ssem- 
blages;  and  by  such  various  means,  anxious  lis- 
teners at  first,  and  then  zealous  proselytes,  were 
drawn  from  the  cottages  of  quiet  nooks  and  din- 
gles to  the  weckl}"^  readings  and  discussions  of 
the  Hampden  Clubs.'.  .  .  In  a  Report  of  th- 
Secret  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  pre- 
sented on  the  19th  of  February,  1817,  tho  Hamp- 
den Clubs  are  described  as  '  associated  profess- 
edly for  the  purpose  of  Parliamentary  Reform, 
upon  the  most  extended  principle  of  universal 
suffrage  and  annual  parliaments ' ;  but  that  '  in 
far  the  greater  number  of  them  .  .  .  nothing 
short  of  a  Revolution  is  the  object  expected  and 
avowed.'  The  testimony  of  Samuel  Bamford 
shows  that,  in  this  early  period  of  their  history, 
the  Hampden  Clubs  limited  their  object  to  the 
attainment  of  Parliamentary  Reform.  .  .  .  Bam- 
ford, at  the  beginning  of  1817,  Ci.mc  to  London 
as  a  delegate  from  the  Middleton  Club,  to  attend 
a  great  meeting  of  delegates  to  be  assembled  in 
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London.  .  .  .  Tlif  ^liddloton  dolegnto  wns  in- 
trodiiccd,  nmidst  the  nckiiii,'  tolmeco-foj,'  of  a  low 
tiivern,  to  tlii' leading  nii'inlu'reof  asooicty  nillcd 
the  '  Spcmcan  I'liilanthroiiists.'  Tliey  derived 
their  name  from  that  of  a  Mr.  Spcncc,  a  sohool- 
master  in  Yorkshire,  who  had  conceived  a  plan 
for  making  the  nation  liai)i)y,  by  causing  all  the 
lands  of  the  country  to  become  the  property  of 
the  State,  which  St«tc  should  divide  all  the  pro- 
duce for  the  support  of  the  people.  .  .  .  The 
Committee  of  the  Bpenceans  openly  meddled 
with  sundry  grave  questions  besides  that  of  a 
community  in  land;  and,  amongst  other  notable 
projects,  petitioned  Parliament  to  do  away  with 
machinerj'.  Among.st  these  fanatics  some  dan- 
gerous men  had  established  themselves,  such  as 
Thistlewood,  who  subsetiuentl^  paid  the  penalty 
of  five  j'cars  of  maniacal  plotting."  A  meeting 
held  at  Si)a-fields  on  the  2d  of  December,  1816,  in 
the  interest  of  the  Spencean  Philanthropists,  ter- 
minated in  a  senseless  outbreak  of  riot,  led  by  a 
young  fanatic  named  Watson.  The  mob  plun- 
dered some  gunsmiths'  shops,  shot  one  gentleman 
who  remonstrated,  and  set  out  to  seize  the  Tower  { 
but  was  dispersed  by  a  few  resolute  magistrates 
and  constables.  "It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a 
more  degraded  and  dangerous  position  than  that 
in  which  every  political  writer  was  placed  during 
the  year  1817.  In  the  first  place,  he  was  subject, 
by  a  Secretary  of  State's  warrant,  to  be  impris- 
oned upon  suspicion,  under  the  Suspension  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  Secondly,  he  was  open 
to  an  ex-ofllcio  information,  uncler  which  he 
would  l)e  compelled  to  find  bail,  or  be  imprisoned. 
The  power  of  cx-oflicio  information  had  been  ex- 
tended so  as  to  compel  bail,  by  an  Act  of  1808; 
but  from  1808  to  1811,  during  which  three  years 
forty  such  informations  were  laid,  only  one  per- 
son was  held  to  bail.  In  1817  numerous  ex-olricio 
informations  were  filed,  and  the  almost  invariable 
practice  then  was  to  hold  the  alleged  offender  to 
bail,  or,  in  default,  to  commit  to  prison.  Under 
this  Act  ]Mr.  Hone  and  others  were  committed  to 
prison  during  this  year.  .  .  .  The  entire  course 
of  these  proceedings  was  a  signal  failure.  There 
was  oidy  one  solitary  instance  of  success — Wil- 
liam Cobbett  ran  away.  On  the  28th  of  March 
he  fied  to  America,  suspending  the  publication  of 
his  '  Register '  for  four  months.  On  the  12th  of 
]\Iay  carl  Grey  meuiioned  in  the  House  of  Lonls 
that  a  Mr.  Hone  was  proceeded  against  for  pub- 
lishing some  blasphemous  parody;  but  he  had 
read  one  of  the  sai?ie  nature,  written,  printed, 
and  published,  some  j'cars  ago,  by  other  people, 
witlh.Mt  any  notice  having  been  officially  taken 
of  ji.  The  parody  to  wliich  earl  Gre^  al- 
luded, aid  a  portion  of  which  he  recited'  was 
Cannings  famous  parody,  'Praise  Lepaux ';  and 
he  asked  wheMi^r  Uie  authors,  be  they  in  the 
cabinet  or  in  ai;y  otiier  place,  would  also  be  found 
out  and  visited"  with  the  penalties  of  the  law  ? 
This  hint  to  the  obscure  pi.blisher  against  whom 
/  these  ex-olficio  infonnations  had  been  filed  for 
blasMhemous  and  seditious  parodies,  was  effec- 
tually worked  out  by  him  in  the  solitude  of  liis 
prison,  and  in  the  poor  dwelling  where  he  had 
surrounded  himself,  as  he  had  done  from  his 
earliest  years,  witli  a  collection  of  odd  and  curious 
books.  From  these  he  had  gathered  an  abun- 
dance of  knowledge  that  was  destined  to  perplex 
the  tcchnic4xl  acijuiri  nieitt^  of  the  Attomey-Gen- 
end,  to  whom  the  sword  and  buckler  of  his  pre- 
cedents would  be  whoily  useless,  and  to  chang' 


the  determination  of  the  boldest  judge  in  the  land 
(Lord  Ellenborough]  to  convict  at  any  rate,  into 
tlie  jirostration  of  helpless  despair.  Altogether, 
the  three  trials  of  William  Hone  are  amongst  the 
niost  remarkable  in  our  constitutional  history. 
They  produced  more  distinct  effects  upon  tlio 
temper  of  the  country  than  any  public  proceed- 
ings of  that  lime.  They  taught  the  Government 
a  lesson  which  has  never  been  forgotten,  and  to 
which,  as  much  as  to  any  other  cause,  we  owe 
the  prodigious  improvement  as  to  the  law  of 
libel  itself,  and  the  use  of  the  law,  in  our  own 
day, — an  imjirovement  which  leaves  what  is  dan- 
gerous in  tht  press  to  be  corrected  by  the  reme- 
dial power  of  the  press  itpelf;  and  which,  instead 
of  lamenting  over  the  newly-acquired  ability  of 
the  masses  to  read  seditious  and  irreligious  works, 
depends  upon  the  general  diffusion  of  this  ability 
as  the  surest  corrective  of  the  evils  that  are  in- 
cident even  to  the  best  gift  of  heaven, —  that  of 
knowledge." — C.  Knight,  Popular  Hist,  of  Eng., 
T.  8,  eh.  5. — In  1817  "there  was  widespread  dis- 
tress. There  were  riots  m  the  counties  of  Eng- 
land arising  out  of  the  distress.  There  were  riots 
in  various  parts  of  London.  Secret  Committees 
were  appointed  by  both  Houses  of  the  Legisla- 
ture to  inquire  into  the  alleged  disaffection  of 
l)art  of  the  people.  The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was 
suspended.  Tlie  march  of  the  Blanketeers  from 
3Ianchester  [March,  1817]  caused  panic  and  con- 
sternation through  various  circles  in  London. 
The  march  of  the  Blanketeers  vas  a  very  simple 
and  harmless  project.  A  large  number  of  the 
Avorking-ni(  II  in  Manchester  conceived  the  idea 
of  walking  to  London  to  lay  an  account  of  their 
distress  before  the  heads  of  the  Government,  and 
to  ask  that  some  remedy  miglit  be  foxmd,  and 
also  to  appeal  for  the  granting  of  Parliamentary 
reform.  It  was  part  of  their  arrangement  that 
each  man  should  carry  a  blanket  with  him,  as 
they  would,  necessarily,  have  to  sleep  at  many 
places  along  the  way,  and  they  were  not  exactly  in 
funds  to  pay  for  first-class  hotel  accommodation. 
The  nickname  of  Blanketeers  was  given  to  them 
because  of  their  portable  sleeping-arrangements. 
The  whole  project  was  simple,  was  touching  iri 
its  simplicity.  Even  at  this  distance  of  time  one 
cannot  read  about  it  without  being  moved  by  its 
pathetic  childisliness.  These  poor  men  thought 
they  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  walk  to  London, 
and  get  to  speech  of  Lord  Liverpool,  and  justice 
would  be  done  to  them  and  their  claims.  The 
Governmeil  of  Lord  liiverpool  dcilt  very  roundly, 
and  in  a  very  different  way,  with  the  Blanket 
eeis.  If  the  poor  men  liad  been  marching  ou 
London  with  pikes,  muskets  and  swords,  they 
could  not  have  created  a  greater  fury  of  panic 
and  of  passion  in  official  circles.  The  Government, 
availing  itself  of  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act,  had  the  leaders  of  the  movement 
captured  and  sent  to  prison,  stopped  the  march 
by  military  force,  and  dispersed  those  who  were 
taking  part  in  it.  .  .  .  The  '  Massacre  of  Peter- 
loo,' as  it  is  not  inappropriately  called,  took  place 
not  long  after.  A  great  public  meeting  was  held 
[August  16,  1819]  at  St.  Peter's  Field,  then  on  the 
outskirt  s  of  JIanchester,  now  the  site  of  tlie  Free 
Trade  Hall,  which  manj'  years  later  rang  so  often 
to  the  thrilling  tones  of  John  Bright.  The  meet- 
ing was  called  to  petition  for  Parliamentary  re- 
form. It  should  bo  remembered  that  in  those 
days  ^lanchester,  Birmingham,  and  other  great 
cities  were  without  any  manner  of  representation 
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in  Parliament.  It  was  a  vast  meeting  —  some 
80,000  men  and  women  arc  stated  to  have  been 
present.  The  yeomanry  [a  mounted  militia 
force],  for  some  reason  impossible  to  iinderstJind, 
endeavoured  to  disperse  the  meeting,  and  act  ually 
dashed  in  upon  the  crowd,  spurring  their  horses 
and  flourishing  thr'ir  riabros.  Eleven  i)ersons  were 
killed,  and  sevenil  hundreds  were  wounded.  The 
Government  brought  in,  as  their  panacea  for 
popular  trouble  and  discontent,  the  famous  Six 
Acts.  These  Acts  were  simply  measures  to 
render  it  more  easy  for  the  aiithorities  to  put 
ilown  or  disperse  meetings  which  they  consid- 
ered obiectionable,  and  to  suppress  any  manner 
of  publication  which  they  chose  to  call  seditious. 
But  am(mg  them  were  some  Bills  to  prevent 
training  and  drilling,  and  the  collection  and  use 
of  arms.  These  measures  show  what  the  panic 
of  the  Government  was.  It  was  the  conviction 
of  the  ruling  classes  that  the  poor  and  the  work- 
ing-classes of  England  were  preparing  a  revolu- 
tion. .  .  .  During  all  this  time,  the  few  genuine 
Radicals  in  the  House  of  Commons  were  bring- 
ing ou  motion  after  motion  for  Parliamentary  re- 
form, just  as  Grattan  and  liis  friends  were  bring- 
ing forward  motion  after  motion  for  Catholic 
Emancipation.  In  1818,  a  motion  by  Sir  Francis 
Burdett  for  annual  Parliaments  and  universal 
suffrage  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  106  to  nobody. 
.  .  .  The  motion  had  only  two  supporters  — 
Burdett  himself,  and  his  colleague.  Lord  Coch- 
rane. .  .  .  The  forms  of  the  House  require  two 
tellers  on  either  side,  and  a  compliance  with  this 
inevitable  rule  took  up  the  whole  strength  of 
Burdett's  party.  ...  On  January  29,  1820,  the 
long  reign  of  George  III.  came  to  an  end.  The 
life  of  tile  King  closed  in  darkness  of  eyes  and 
mind.  Stone-blind,  stone-deaf,  and,  except  for 
rare  lucid  intervals,  wholly  out  of  his  senses,  the 
poor  old  King  wandered  from  room  to  room  of 
his  palace,  a  touching  picture,  with  his  long, 
white,  flowing  beard,  now  repeating  to  himself 
the  awful  words  of  Milton  —  the  'dark,  dark, 
dark,  amid  the  blaze  of  no8n  —  irrecoverably^ 
dark ' —  now,  in  a  happier  mood,  announcing  him- 
self to  be  in  the  com  panionship  of  angels.  George, 
the  Prince  Regent,  succeeded,  of  course,  to  the 
throne ;  and  George  IV.  at  once  announced  his 
willingness  to  retain  the  services  of  the  Ministry 
of  Lord  laverpool.  The  Whigs  had  at  one  time 
expected  much  from  the  coming  of  Gec^ge  IV. 
to  the  throne,  but  their  hopes  had  begun  to  be 
chilled  of  late."— J.  McCarthy,  Sir  mbert  Peel, 
eh.  8. 

Also  in  :  J.  Routledge,  Chapters  in  tJw  Hist, 
of  Popular  Progress,  ch.  12-19. — H.  Martineau, 
Hist,  of  the  Thirty  Years'  Peaci:,  bk.  1,  ch.  5-17 
(».  1).— E.  Smith,  William  Cobbett,  ch.  21-23  {v.  2). 
— See,  also,  Taiiikf  Legislation  (England): 
A.  D.  1815-1828. 

A,  D,  i8i8.— Convention  with  the  United 
States  relating  to  Fisheries,  ecc.  See  Fisii- 
EuiEs,  NouTii  Ameuican:  A.  I).  1814-1818. 

A.  D.  1820.— Accession  of  King  George  IV. 

A.  D.  1820-1822. — Congresses  of  Troppau, 
Laybach  and  Verona. — Projects  of  the  Holy 
Alliance. — English  protests. — Canning's  pol- 
icy towards  Spain  and  the  Spanish  American 
colonies.     See  Verona,  The  Conokers  of. 

A.  D.  1820-1827.— The  Cato  Street  Conspir- 
acy.— Trial  of  bueen  Caroline. — Canning  in 
the  Foreign  Office. — Commercial  Crisis  of 
1825.— Canning    as    Premier.— His   death.— 


"Riot  and  social  misery  lind.  during  the  Re- 
gency, heralded  the  Reign.  They  did  not  cease 
to  atnict  the  countr}'.  At  once  we  are  plunged  into 
the  wretched  details  of  a  conspiracy.  Secret  intel- 
ligence reached  the  Home  Ortice  to  the  effect  that 
a  man  named  Thistlewood,  who  had  been  a  year 
in  jail  for  elmllenging  Lord  Sidmouth,  had  with 
several  accomplices  laid  a  plot  to  murder  the 
Ministers  during  a  Cabinet  dinner,  which  was  to 
come  off  at  Lord  Ilarro why's.  The  guests  did 
not  go,  and  the  police  pounced  on  the  gang, 
arming  themselves  in  a  stable  in  Cato  Street,  off 
the  Edgeware  Road.  Thistlewood  blew  out  the 
candle,  having  fli-st  stabbed  a  policeman  to  the 
heart.  For  thai  night  he  got  off;  but,  being 
taken  next  day,  he  was  soon  hanged,  with  his 
four  leading  associates.  This  is  'i.'illed  the  Cato 
Street  Couspiracy.  .  .  .  George  IV.,  almost  as 
soon  as  the  crown  became  his  own,  began  to  stir 
in  the  matter  of  getting  a  divorce  from  his  wife. 
He  had  married  this  poor  Princess  Caroline  of 
Brunswick  in  1795,  merely  for  the  purpose  of 

Setting  his  debts  paid.  Their  first  interview 
isappointed  both.  After  some  time  of  semi- 
banishment  to  Blackheath  she  had  gone  abroad 
to  live  chiefly  in  Italy,  and  had  been  made  the 
subject  of  more  than  one  '  delicate  investigation ' 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  evidence  of  mfldel- 
ity  against  her.  She  now  came  to  England  (.lune 
6,  1820),  and  passed  from  Dover  to  London 
through  joyous  and  sympathizing  crowds.  The 
King  sent  a  royal  message  to  the  Lords,  asking 
for  an  inquiry  into  her  conduct.  Lord  Liver- 
pool and  Lord  Castlereagh  laid  before  the  Lords 
and  Commons  a  green  bag,  stuffed  with  indecent 
and  disgusting  accusations  against  the  Queen. 
Happily  for  her  she  had  two  champions,  whose 
names  shall  not  readily  lose  the  lustre  gained  in 
her  defence  —  Henry  Brougham  and  Thomas 
Denman,  her  Attorney-General  and  Solicitor- 
General.  After  the  failure  of  a  negotiation,  in 
which  the  Queen  demanded  two  things  that  the 
Ministers  refused  —  the  insertion  of  her  name  in 
the  Liturgy,  and  a  proper  reception  at  some  for- 
eign court  -T-  Lord  Liverpool  brought  into  the 
Upper  House  a  'Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties,' 
which  aimed  at  her  degradation  from  the  tlirone 
and  the  dissolution  of  her  marriage.  Through 
the  fever-heat  of  a  scorching  summer  the  ca.se 
went  on,  counsel  and  witnesses  playing  their 
respective  parts  before  the  Lords.  ...  At  length 
the  Bill,  carried  on  ity  third  reading  by  a  major- 
itv  of  only  nine,  was  abandoned  by  the  ^Ministry 
(1^0  member  10).  And  the  country  broke  out  into 
cheers  and  flaming  windows.  Had  shv.  rested 
content  with  the  vindication  of  her  fdr  fame,  it 
would  have  been  better  for  her  own  peace.  But 
she  went  in  public  procession  to  St.  Paul's  to  re- 
turn thanks  for  her  victory.  And  more  rashly 
still  in  the  following  year  slie  tried  to  force  her 
way  into  Westminster  Abbey  during  the  Coro- 
nation of  her  husband  (.July  19, 1821).  But  mercy 
came  a  few  days  later  from  the  King  of  kings. 
The  people,  true  to  iier  even  in  death,  insisted 
that  the  hearse  containing  her  remains  should 
pass  through  the  city;  and  in  spite  of  bullets 
from  the  carbines  of  dragoons  they  gained  their 
point,  the  Lord  ^layor  lieading  the  procession 
till  it  had  cleared  the  streets.  .  .  .  George  Can- 
ning had  resigned  his  office  rather  than  take  any 
part  with  the  Liverpool  Cabinet  in  supporting 
the  'Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties,'  and  had  gone 
to  the  Continent  for  the  summer  of  the  trial  year. 
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Eixrly  in  1S22  Lord  Sidmotith  .  .  .  resigned  the 
Hoiiu'  OHlcc.  ill'  was  succccdod  by  Robert 
Peel,  a  stnlesmnii  destined  to  acliieve  eniinenee. 
Cnnninp  aiHtut  tlic  same  time  was  offered  tlie 
post  of  Governor(k'n(ral  of  India,"  and  accepted 
it;buttlus  arranu'emcnt  was  suddenly  changed 
])y  tlie  death  "f  C'astleaagh,  who  committed  sui- 
cide in  August.  Canning  then  became  Foreign 
Secretary.  "Tlie  spirit  of  Canning's  foreign 
policy  was  diametrically  oppcsed  to  that  of  Lon- 
donderry [C.'istlerea^'h]!  .  .  .  Refusing  to  inter- 
fere in  Spanish  affairs,  he  yet  acknowledged  the 
new-won  freedom  of  the  South  American  States, 
which  had  lately  shaken  off  the  Spanish  yoke. 
To  jireserve  peace  and  yet  cut  England  lot)se 
from  the  Holy  Alliance  were  the  conflicting  aims, 
which  the  genius  of  Canning  enabled  him  to 
reconcile  [.see  Vku'jna,  Congress  of].  .  .  . 
During  the  years  1824-2.5,  the  country,  dnmk 
with  unusual  prosperity,  took  that  speculation 
fever  which  has  atilictetl  her  more  than  once  dur- 
ing the  last  century  and  a  half.  ...  A  crop  of 
fungus  companies  sprang  up  temptingly  from 
the  heated  soil  of  the  Stock  E.xchange.  .  .  . 
Shares  were  bought  and  gambled  in.  The  win- 
ter passed ;  but  spring  sIkjiu;  on  glutted  markets, 
depreciated  stock,  no  buyers,  and  no  returns 
from  the  shadowy  and  distant  investments  in 
South  America,  which  had  absorbed  so  much 
capital.  Then  the  cmshing  began  —  the  weak 
broke  first,  the  strong  ne.vt,  until  banks  went 
down  by  rlozc'iis,  and  commerce  for  the  time  was 
paralyzed.  By  causing  the  issue  of  one  and  two 
pound  notes,  by  coining  in  great  haste  a  new 
supply  of  .sovereigns,  and  by  inducing  the  Bank 
of  England  to  lend  monej*  upon  the  security  of 
goods  —  in  fact  to  begin  the  pawnbroking  busi- 
ness—  the  Government  met  the  crisis,  allayed 
the  panic,  and  to  some  e.\tent  restored  commer- 
cial credit.  Apoplexy  having  struck  down  Lord 
Liverpool  early  in  1837,  it  became  necessary  to 
select  a  new  Premier.  Canning  was  the  chosen 
man."  He  formed  a  Calnnet  with  difliculty  in 
April,  Wellington,  Peel,  Eldon,  and  otliersof  his 
former  colleagues  refusing  to  take  office  with 
him.  His  administration  vna  brought  abruptly 
to  an  end  in  August  by  his  sudden  death. — W. 
F.  Collier,  Jlist.  of  Eng.,  pp.  528-529. 

A. 'SO  IN:  Lord  Brougham,  Life  ami  Tim<^,  bi/ 
Him  '//,  ch.  13-18  (t.  2).— A.  G.  Stapjeton,  George 
Cann  ng  and  His  Times,  ch.  18-34. — The  same. 
Some  \.''^ial  Con:  of  George  Canning.  3  c. — F.  H. 
Hill,  6  orge  Cannin/j,  ch.  19-22.— Sir  T.  Slartin, 
Lift  of  //)rd  Lyndhnritt,  ch.  7. 

A.  D.  X824-1826.— The  first  Burmese  War. 
See  lsi)i.  :  A.  D.  182:]  -1m;?3. 

A.  D.  •825-1830.— The  beginning  of  rail- 
roads.   St  ?  Steam  Locomotion  on  L.\.nd. 

A.  D.  iL?7-i828.— Removal  of  Disabilities 
from  the  Dissenters. — Repeal  of  the  Test  and 
Corporation  Acts.— "  Early  in  1837  a  private 
member,  of  1  ttlc  intluencc,  unexpectedly  raised 
a  dormant  qui  Htion.  For  the  best  part  of  a  cen- 
tury the  Disse  iters  had  passively  submitted  to 
the  anomalous  wsition  in  which  they  had  been 
placed  bvtlie  Le.'islature  [see above:  A.  D.  1662- 
166,5;  1672-1678;  1711-1714].  Nominally  urvble 
to  hold  any  otlict  under  the  Crown,  they  Acre 
annually  '  whitew;  shed '  for  their  infringement 
of  the  law  by  the  i  issiige  of  an  Indemnity  Act. 
The  DLssenters  had  h'therto  been  assenting  parties 
to  this  policy.  Thej  fancied  that  the  repcil  of 
the  Test  and  Corporition  Acts  would  logically 


lead  to  the  emancipation  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
and  they  preferred  remaining  under  a  disability 
themselves  to  running  the  risk  of  conceding  relief 
to  others.  Tlie  tacit  understanding,  which  thus 
existed  between  the  Church  on  one  side  and  Dis- 
sent on  the  other,  was  maintained  unbroken  and 
almost  unchallenged  till  1827.  It  was  challenged 
in  that  year  by  William  Smith,  the  member  for 
Norwich.  Smith  was  a  London  banker;  he  was 
a  Dissenter ;  and  he  fell  keenly  the  '  hanl,  unjust, 
and  unneces.sary '  law  which  di.sabled  liini  from 
holding  '  any  office,  however  in.signiCcant,  under 
the  Crown,'  and  from  sitting  'as  a  magistrate  in 
any  corporation  without  violating  his  conscience.' 
Smith  took  tlio  opportunity  which  the  annual 
Indemnity  Act  afforded  Inm  of  stating  these 
views  in  the  House  of  Commims.  As  he  spoke 
the  scales  fell  from  the  eyes  of  the  Liberal  mem- 
bers. The  moment  lie  sat  down  Harvey,  the 
member  for  Colchester,  twitted  the  Opposition 
with  disrvgarding  'the  substantial  claims  of  the 
Dissenters,'  while  those  of  the  Catholics  were 
urged  year  after  year  '  with  the  vehemence  of 
l)arty,''and  supported  by  'the  mightiest  powers 
of  energy  mid  elocpience.'  The  taunt  called  up 
Lord  Jolin  Ru.s.sell,  and  elicited  from  him  the  de- 
claration that  he  would  bring  forward  a  motion 
on  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  '  if  the  Prot- 
estant Dissenters  should  think  it  to  their  interest 
that  he  should  do  so.'  A  year  afterwards — on 
the  26th  of  February,  1828— Lord  John  Russell 
rose  to  redeem  the  promise  which  he  thus  gave." 
His  motion  "was  carried  by  237  votes  to  193. 
The  Ministry  had  sustained  a  crusliing  and  un- 
expected reverse.  For  the  moment  it  was  dc  ibt- 
ful  whether  it  could  continue  in  office.  It  was 
saved  from  the  necessity  of  resigning  by  the 
moderation  and  dexterity  of  Peel.  Peel  consid- 
ered that  nothing  could  be  more  unfortunate  for 
the  Church  than  to  involve  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  a  conflict  with  the  House  of  Lords  on  a 
religious  (luestion.  .  .  .  On  his  ad  vice  the  Bishops 
consented  to  substitute  a  formal  declaration  for 
the  test  hitherto  in  force.  The  declaration,  which 
contained  a  promise  that  the  maker  of  it  would 
'  never  exert  any  power  or  any  influence  to  injure 
or  subvert  the  Protestant '  l^stablished  Chuvch, 
was  to  be  utkea  by  the  members  of  every  corpo- 
ration, and,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown,  by  the 
holder  of  every  office.  Russell,  though  he  dis- 
liked the  declaration,  assented  to  it  for  the  sake 
of  securing  the  success  of  his  measure."  The 
bill  was  modified  accordingly  and  passed  both 
Houses,  though  strenuously  resisted  by  all  the 
Tories  of  the  old  school. — S.  Walpole,  Uist.  of 
Eng.  from  1815,  ch.  10  (0.  2). 

Also  in:  J.  Stoughton,  lisligion  in  Eng.  from 
1800  to  1850,  T.  1,  cfi.  3.— H  S.  Skeats,  Hist,  of 
the  Free  Churchex  of  Eng.,  ch.  9. 

A.  t).  1827-1828. — The  administration  of 
Lord  Goderich.— Advent  of  the  Welling^ton 
Ministry. — "The  <!oath  of  Mr.  Canning  placed 
Lord  Goderich  at  the  liCiid  of  the  government. 
The  composition  of  the  Cabinet  was  slightly 
altered.  Mr.  Huskisson  became  Colonial  Secre- 
tary, Mr.  Herries  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
The  government  was  generally  considered  to  be 
weak,  and  not  calculated  for  a  long  endurance. 
.  .  .  The  differences  upon  financial  measures  be- 
tween Mr.  Herries  .  .  .  and  Mr.  Huskisson  .  .  . 
could  not  be  reconciled  by  Lord  Goderich,  and  ho 
therefore  tendered  his  resignation  to  the  king  on 
the  9th  of  January,  1828.    His  majesty  immedi- 
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ately  sent  to  lord  Lyndlnirst  to  desire  that  be  and 
the  duke  of  Wellington  should  com"  to  Windsor. 
The  king  told  the  duke  that  he  wished  him  to 
form  a  government  of  which  he  should  he  the 
head.  ...  It  was  understood  that  lord  Lynd- 
hurst  was  to  continue  in  olHce.  The  duke  of 
Wellington  immediately  applied  to  Mr.  Peel, 
who,  returning  to  his  post  of  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department,  saw  the  impossibility 
of  re-uniting  in  this  admiiustrat ion  those  who  had 
formed  the  Cabinet  of  lord  Liverpool.  He  de- 
sired to  strengthen  the  government  of  the  duke 
of  Wellington  by  the  introduction  of  some  of  the 
more  important  of  Mr.  Canning's  friends  into 
the  Cabinet  and  to  fill  some  of  the  lesser  ofllces. 
The  earl  of  Dudley,  Mr.  Huskisson,  lord  Palmer- 
stou,  and  Mr.  Charles  Grant,  became  members  of 
the  new  adniinistration.  Mr.  William  Lamb, 
afterwards  lord  Melbourne,  was  appointed  Cliief 
Secretary  for  Ireland.  The  ultra-Tories  were 
greatly  mdignant  at  these  arrangements.  They 
groaned  and  reviled  as  if  the  world  was  un- 
changed."— C.  Knight,  Popular  Hint.  ofEiig.,  r. 
8,  ch.  13. 

Also  in  :  Sir  T.  Martin,  Life  of  Lord  Lynd- 
hurat,  ch.  9. — W.  M.  Torrens,  Life  of  Viscount 
A(elbourne,  r.  1,  c7i.  15. 

A.  D.  1827-1829.— Intervention  on  behalf  of 
Greece. — Battle  of  Navarino.  See  Gkeece: 
A.  D.  1821-1829. 

A.  D.  1828. — Corn  Law  amendment. — The 
Sliding  Scale.  See  Tariff  Legislation  (Eng- 
land): A.  D,  1815-ia28. 

A.  D.  1829. — Catholic  Emancipation.  See 
Ireland:  A.  I).  1811-1829. 
y/  A.  D,  1830. — The  state  of  the  Parliamentary 
representation  before  Reform.  —  Death  of 
George  IV. — Accession  of  William  IV.— Fall 
of  the  Wellington  Ministry.— "Down  to  the 
year  1800,  when  the  Union  between  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Ireland  was  effected,  the  House  consisted 
of  558  members;  after  1800,  it  consisted  of  658 
members.  In  tlie  earlier  days  of  George  III.,  it 
was  elected  by  160,000  voters,  out  of  a  popula- 
tion of  a  little  more  than  eig»>t  millions ;  in  the 
later  days  of  that  monarch,  it  was  elected  by  about 
440,000  voters,  out  of  a  population  of  twenty -two 
millions.  .  .  .  But  the  inadequacy  of  the  repre- 
sentation will  be  even  more  striking  if  we  con- 
sider the  manner  in  which  the  electors  were  broken 
up  into  constituencies.  The  constituencies  con- 
sisted either  of  counties,  or  of  cities  or  boroughs. 
Generally  speaking,  the  counties  of  England  and 
Wales  (and  of  Ireland,  af te"-  the  Union)  were  rep- 
resented by  two  members,  and  the  coimties  of 
Scotland  by  one  member ;  and  the  voters  were  the 
forty-shilling  freeholders.  The  number  of  cities 
and  boroughs  which  returned  members  varied ; 
but,  from  the  date  of  the  Union,  there  were  about 
217  in  England  and  Wales,  14  in  Scotland*  and  39 
in  Ireland, — all  the  English  and  Welsh  boroughs 
(with  a  few  exceptions)  returning  two  members, 
and  the  Scotch  and  Irish  boroughs  one  member. 
How  the  particular  places  came  to  Ije  Parliamen- 
tary boroughs  is  a  question  of  much  historic  in- 
terest, which  cannot  be  dealt  with  here  in  detail. 
Originally,  the  places  f o  which  writs  were  issued 
seem  to  have  been  chosen  by  the  ''>()wn,  or,  not 
unfrequently,  by  the  Sheriffs  of  the  counties. 
Probably,  in  the  first  instance,  the  more  impor- 
tant places  were  .selected ;  though  other  considera- 
tions, such  as  the  political  opinions  of  the  owners 
of  the  soil,  and  the  desire  to  recoguise  services 


(oft*>n  of  a  very  (juestionable  character)  rendered 
i)j'  such  owners  to  the  King,  no  doubt  had  their 
weight.  In  the  time  of  Cromwell,  .some  im- 
portant changes  were  made.  In  1654,  he  dis- 
franchised many  small  boroughs,  increa.sed  the 
number  of  county  members,  and  enfranchised 
Manehesterr  Leeds,  and  Halifax.  All  tliese  re- 
forms were  cancelled  after  the  Restoration;  and 
from  that  time  very  few  changes  werv  miidc. 
...  In  the  Inmdred  and  fifty  yeari  which  fol- 
lowed the  Restoration,  however,  there  were 
changes  in  the  condition  of  the  couniry,  alto- 
gether beyond  the  control  of  either  kings  or  par- 
liaments. Old  towns  disappeare(i  or  decayed, 
and  new  ones  sprang  up.  Jlandiester,  Birming- 
ham, and  Leeds  were  remarkable  examples  of 
the  latter, —  Old  Sarum  was  an  example  of  the 
former.  .  .  .  At  one  time  a  place  of  some  impor- 
tance, it  declined  from  the  springing  up  of  New 
Sarum  (Salisbury);  and,  even  so  far  back  as  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.,  it  existed  as  a  town  onlj'  in 
imagination,  and  in  the  roll  of  the  Parliamentary 
boroughs.  .  .  .  Many  other  i)laces  might  be 
named  [known  as  Rotten  Boroughs  and  Pocket 
Boroughs]  — such  as  Gatton  in  Surrej-,  and  Lud- 
gershall  in  Wiltshire  —  wliicli  represented  only 
their  owners.  In  fact,  the  representation  of 
owners,  and  of  owners  only,  was  a  very  promi- 
nent feature  of  the  electoral  system  now  under 
consideration.  Thus,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  was 
represented  by  eleven  members,  who  sat  for  places 
forming  a  part  of  his  estates;  similarly,  Lord 
Lonsdale  was  represented  by  nine  members.  Lord 
Darlington  by  seven,  the  Didie  of  Rutland  and 
several  other  peers  by  six  each;  and  it  is  stated 
by  one  authority  that  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  at 
one  time,  returned  one  third  of  all  the  members 
for  the  boroughs,  while,  up  to  1780,  the  members 
for  the  county  of  York  —  the  largest  and  most 
influential  of  the  counties  —  were  always  elected 
in  Lord  Rockingham's  dining-room.  But  these 
are  only  selected  instances.  Many  others  might 
be  cited.  According  to  a  statement  made  by  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  in  1780,  6,000  persons  re-i. 
turned  n  clear  majority- of  the  House  of  (Com- 
mons. In  1793,  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of 
the  People  asserted,  and  declared  that  thej'  were 
able  to  prove,  that  84  individuals  returned  157 
members;  that  70 individuals  returned  150  mem- 
bers; and  that  of  the  154  individuals  who  thus 
returned  307  members — the  majority  of  the 
House  before  the  Union  with  Ireland—  no  fewer 
than  40  were  peer3.  The  same  Society  asserted 
in  the  same  year,  and  declared  that  they  were 
able  to  prove,  that  70  members  were  returned, 
bj'  'd5  places,  in  which  there  were  scarcelj'  any 
electors ;  that  90  members  were  returned  by  46 
places,  in  which  there  were  fewer  than  50  electors ; 
that  iii  members  were  returned  by  19  places,  with 
not  more  than  100  electors;  and  that  52  members 
were  returned  by  20  places,  with  not  more  than 
200  electors :  all  these  in  England  alone.  Even 
in  the  towns  which  had  a  real  claim  to  represen- 
tation, the  franchise  rested  upon  no  uniform  basis. 
...  In  some  cases  the  suffrage  was  practically 
household  suffrage;  in  other  cases  the  suffrage 
was  extremely  restricted.  But  they  all  returned 
their  two  members  equally ;  it  made  no  difference 
whether  the  voters  numbered  3,000  or  only  three 
or  four.  Such  being  the  state  of  the  representa- 
tion, corruption  was  inevitable.  Briberj'  was 
practised  to  an  inconceivable  extent,  ilany  of 
the  sL'irller  boroughs  had  a  fixed  price,  and  it 
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was  by  no  means  uncommon  to  sec  a  borough 
utivcrtlscd  f'lr  sale  in  Ihi!  newsjmiMTS.  ...  As 
an  example  of  enst  in  conte.stinjj  a  rounty  elec- 
tion, it  in  on  rrccinl  tliiil  tiie  joint  exjjense.s  of 
Loni  .Mi't'in  und  Mr.  I.iiscelles,  in  contesting  the 
county  of  York  i,.  IH07,  were  ,f','<K».(M»0.  ...  It 
isnot'to  !)(■  siipjiosed  that  a  condition  of  things 
wliich  ajipi'ars  to  us  .'io  intolerable  attracted  no 
attention  ixfore  wiiut  may  be  called  the  Keform 
era.  So  far  back  as  1745,  Sir  Francis  Dasliwood 
(afterwards  Lord  dc  Spencer)  moved  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Address  in  favour  of  Keform  ;  Lord 
Chatiiam  himself,  in  ITfiOand  1770,  spoke  of  the 
borough  representation  as  'the  rotten  part  of  the 
constitution,'  and  likened  it  toa  '  mortitied  lind)'; 
the  Dtikc  of  Iticlunond  of  that  day,  in  17M(),  in- 
trcnluced  a  bill  into  tiie  House  of  Lords  wliich 
woidd  have  given  maidiood  suffrage  and  anninil 
parliaments;  and  three  times  in  succession,  in 
17S2,  17815,  and  ns."),  .Mr.  Pitt  propo.sed  resolu- 
ticms  in  favour  of  lieform.  .  .  .  After  >Ir.  Pitt 
liad  abandoned  the  cause,  Mr.  (afterwards  Earl) 
(Irey  took  up  the  subject.  First,  in  1T93,  he 
presented  that  famous  petition  from  the  Ho-;iety 
of  the  Friends  of  the  People,  to  which  allusion 
has  been  already  made,  and  founded  a  resolution 
upon  it.  He  made  further  efforts  in  1793,  1795, 
and  1797,  but  was  on  every  occasion  defeated  by 
large  majorities.  .  .  .  From  the  beginning  of 
the  19th  century  to  the  year  1815 — with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  months  after  the  Peace  of 
Amiens  in  1803 —  England  was  at  war.  During 
tliat  time  lieform  dropped  out  of  notice.  .  .  . 
In  1817.  and  again  in  1818  and  1819,  Sir  Francis 
Burdett,  who  was  at  that  time  member  for  West- 
nunster  and  a  leading  lleformer,  brought  the 
question  of  Reform  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. On  each  occasion  he  was  defeated  by  a 
tremendous  majority.  .  .  .  Tlie  next  ten  years 
were  comparatively  uneventful,  so  far  as  the 
subject  of  this  history  is  concerned.  .  .  .  Two 
events  made  the  year  1830  particularly  opportune 
for  raising  the  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform. 
The  tirst  of  these  events  was  the  death  of  George 
IV.  [June  20], —  the  second,  the  deposition  of 
Charles  X.  of  France.  .  .  .  For  the  deposition 
of  Charles  —  followed  as  it  was  very  soon  by  a 
successful  insurrection  in  Belgium  —  produced 
an  immense  impression  upon  the  L'berals  of  this 
country,  and  upon  the  people  generally.  In  a 
few  days  or  weeks  there  had  been  secured  in  two 
continental  countries  what  the  people  of  England 
had  been  asking  for  in  vain  for  years.  .  .  .  We 
must  not  oudt  to  lotice  one  other  circumstance 
that  favoured  the  cause  of  Reform.  This  was 
the  popular  distress.  Distress  always  favours 
agitation.  The  u  stress  in  1830  was  described  in 
the  House  of  Lords  at  the  time  as  '  unparalleled 
in  any  previous  part  of  our  history.'  Probably 
this  was  an  exaggeration.  But  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  distress  was  general,  and  that  it 
was  acute.  ...  By  the  law  as  it  stood  when 
George  IV.  died,  the  demise  of  the  Crown  in- 
volved a  dissolution  of  Parliament.  The  Parlia- 
ment which  was  in  existence  in  1830  had  been 
elected  in  1826.  Since  the  beginning  of  1828  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  had  been  Prime  Minister, 
with  ^Ir.  (soon  after  Sir  Robert)  Peel  as  Home 
Secretary,  and  Leader  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
They  decided  to  dissolve  at  once.  ...  In  the 
Parliament  thus  dissolved,  and  especially  in  the 
sessitm  just  brought  to  a  close,  the  question  of 
Reform  had  held  a  prominent  place.    At  the 


very  beginning  of  the  sessifin,  in  the  first  week  of 
February,  the  Marcjuis  of  Hlaiidford  (afterwards 
Duke  of  Marlborough)  moved  an  amendment  to 
tlie  Address,  in  wliich,  though  a  Tory,  he  af- 
firmed the  conviction  '  that  the  State  is  at  this 
moment  in  the  most  imminent  danger,  and  that 
no  effectual  measures  of  salvation  will  or  can  be 
adopted  until  the  people  shall  be  restored  to  their 
rightful  share  in  the  legislation  of  the  country.' 
.  .  .  He  was  supported  on  very  liifferent  grounds 
by  Mr.  O'Connell,  but  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of 
90  to  11.  A  few  days  later  he  introduced  a  spe- 
cific plan  of  Reform  —  a  very  Radical  plan  in- 
deed —  but  was  again  ignominiously  defeated  ; 
then,  on  the  23d  of  February,  Lord  John  Itussell 
.  .  .  asked  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  con- 
ferring the  franchise  upon  Leeds,  Manchester, 
and  Birmingham,  as  the  three  largest  unrepre- 
sented towns  in  the  kingdom,  but  was  defeated 
by  188  votes  to  140  ;  and  finally,  on  the  28th  of 
May  —  scarcely  two  months  before  the  dissolu- 
tion—  Mr.  O'Connell  brought  in  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish universal  suffrage,  vote  by  ballot,  and  trien- 
nial parliaments,  but  found  only  13  members  to 
support  him  in  a  House  of  332.  .  .  .  Thus,  the 
question  of  Reform  was  now  before  the  country, 
not  merely  as  a  popular  but  as  a  Parliamentary 
(juestion.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  when 
the  dissolution  occurred,  it  occupied  all  minds. 
.  .  .  The  Avhole  of  August  and  a  considerable 
l^art  of  September,  therefore,  were  occupied  with 
the  elections,  which  were  attended  by  an  un- 
paralleled degree  of  excitement.  .  .  .  When  all 
was  over,  and  the  results  were  reckoned  up,  it 
was  found  that,  of  the  28  members  who  repre- 
sented the  thirteen  greatest  cities  in  England 
(to  say  nothing  of  Wales,  Scotland,  or  Ireland), 
only  3  were  Ministerialists.  ...  Of  the  236  men 
who  were  returned  by  elections,  more  or  less  pop- 
ular, in  England,  only  79  were  Ministerialists. 
.  .  .  The  first  Parliament  of  William  IV.  met  on 
the  26th  of  October,  but  the  session  was  not  really 
opened  till  the  2d  of  November,  when  the  King 
came  down  and  delivered  his  Speech.  .  .  .  The 
occasion  was  made  memorable,  however,  not  by 
the  King's  Speech,  I  at  by  a  speech  by  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  who  was  then  Prime  Minister. 
.  .  .  'The  noble  Earl  [Grey],'  said  the  Duke, 
'  has  alluded  to  something  in  the  shape  of  a  Par- 
liamentary Reform,  but  he  has  been  candid 
enough  to  acknowledge  that  he  is  not  prepared 
with  any  measure  of  Reform  ;  and  I  have  as  little 
scruple  to  say  that  his  Majesty's  Government  is 
as  totally  unprepared  as  the  noble  lord.  Nay, 
on  my  own  part,  I  will  go  further,  and  say,  that 
I  have  never  read  or  heard  of  any  measure,  up 
to  the  present  moment,  which  could  in  any  de- 
gree satisfy  my  mind  that  the  state  of  the  repre- 
sentation could  be  improved,  or  be  rendered  more 
sivtisfactory  to  the  country  at  large  than  at  the 
present  moment.  ...  I  am  not  only  not  prepared 
to  bring  forward  any  measure  of  this  nature,  bat 
I  will  at  once  declare  that,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, as  long  as  I  hold  any  station  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  country,  I  shall  always  feel  it  my 
duty  to  resist  such  measures  when  proposed  by 
others. '  Exactly  fourteen  days  after  the  delivery 
of  this  speech,  the  Duke's  career  as  Prime  Min- 
ister came  for  the  time  to  a  close.  On  the  16th 
of  November  he  came  down  to  Westminster, 
and  announced  that  he  had  resigned  office.  In 
the  meantime,  there  had  been  something  like  a 
panic  in  the  city,  because  Ministers,  apprehending 
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(liHturbancc,  had  advised  thn  King  and  Queen  to 
al)and()n  an  cn^'agemeiit  to  dine,  on  the  0th,  with 
tlie  Lord  Mayor  at  the  Giiihlhall.  Ou  tiie  ISth, 
too,  the  Government  had  sustained  a  defeat  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  on  a  motion  proposed 
by  Sir  Henry  Parnell  on  tlie  part  of  tliu  t)ppo- 
sltion,  having  reference  to  tlie  civil  list.  This 
defeat  was  made  tne  pretext  for  resignation. 
But  it  was  only  a  pretext.  After  the  Duke's 
declaration  in  regard  to  Reform,  and  in  view  of 
his  daily  increasing  unpopularity,  his  continuance 
in  offlco  was  impo.ssihle." — W.  Ileaton,  The 
Three  lieforma  of  I'uiiiiiiiient,  ch.  l-!3. 

Also  in:  A.  Paid,  Hid.  of  Reform,  ch.  1-6.— 
W.  Bagehot,  Essays  on.  ParUamentary  Reform, 
esrnty  2. — IL  Cox,  Antieiit  Parliamentary  Elec- 
tions.— S.  Walpole,  The  Electorate  and  the  lA'<jis- 
lature,  ch.  4. — E.  A.  Freeman,  Deaiyed  Ilorouyhs 
(Hist.  Essays,  4th  series). 

A.  D.  1830-1832.— The  great  Keform  of  Rep- 
resentation in  Parliament,  under  the  Ministry 
of  Earl  Grey. — "Eurl  Grey  was  the  new  Minis- 
ter; and  Mr.  Brougham  his  Lord  Chancellor. 
The  first  announcement  of  the  premier  was  that 
the  government  would  'take  into  immediate  con- 
sideration the  state  of  the  representation,  with  a 
view  to  the  correction  of  those  defoct?  which 
have  been  occasioned  in  it,  by  the  opirua^.n  of 
time ;  and  with  a  view  to  the  reBstablii,:  ment  of 
that  confidence  upon  the  part  of  the  people, 
which  he  was  afraid  Parliament  did  not  at  present 
enjoy,  to  the  full  extent  that  is  essential  for  the 
welfare  and  safety  of  the  country,  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  guvernment.'  The  government 
were  now  pledged  to  a  measure  of  parliamentary 
reform;  and  during  the  Christmas  recess  were 
occupied  in  preparing  it.  Meanwhile,  the  cause 
was  eagerly  sujiported  by  the  people.  ...  So 
great  were  the  dilliculties  with  which  the  govern- 
ment had  to  contend,  that  they  needed  all  the 
encouragement  that  the  people  could  give.  They 
had  to  encounter  the  reluctance  of  the  king, — 
the  interests  of  the  proprietors  of  borouglis, 
which  Mr.  Pitt,  unable  to  overcome,  had  sought 
to  purchase, —  the  opposition  of  two  thirds  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  perhaps  of  a  majority 
of  the  House  of  Commons, —  and  above  all,  the 
strong  Tory  spirit  of  the  country.  ...  On  the 
8d  February,  wlien  Parliament  reassembled. 
Lord  Grey  announced  that  the  government  luul 
succeeded  in  framing  '  a  measure  which  would 
be  effective,  without  exceeding  the  bounds  of  a 
just  and  well-advised  moderation,'  and  which 
'  had  received  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  whole 
government.'.  .  .  On  the  1st  March,  this  measure 
was  brought  forward  in  the  House  of  Commons 
by  Lord  John  Russell,  to  whom, — though  not  in 
the  cabinet, — this  honorable  duty  had  been  justly 
confided.  .  .  .  On  the  22d  March,  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
one  only,  in  a  House  of  608, — probably  the 
greatest  number  which,  up  to  that  time,  had  ever 
been  assembled  at  a  division.  On  the  19th  of 
April,  on  going  into  committee,  ministers  found 
themselves  in  a  minority  of  eight,  on  a  resolution 
proposed  by  General  Gascoyne,  that  the  number 
of  members  returned  for  England  ought  not  to 
be  diminished.  On  the  21st,  ministers  announced 
that  it  was  not  their  intention  to  proceed  with 
the  bill.  On  that  same  night,  they  were  again 
defeated  on  a  question  of  adjournment,  by  a 
majority  of  twenty -two.  This  last  vote  was  de- 
cisive.   The  very  next  day,  Parliament  was  pro- 


rogued by  the  king  in  person,  '  with  •  view  to  ils 
iniinediate  dissolution.  It  was  one  ol  the  mo«t 
critical  days  in  the  history  of  our  country.  .  .  . 
The  people  were  now  to  decide  the  qiiestion ;  — 
and  they  decided  it.  A  triumphant  body  of  re- 
formers was  returned,  pledge(i  tocarrv  the  reform 
bill;  and  on  the  Gth  July,  tiie  second  reading  of 
the  renewed  measure  was  agreed  vo,  by  a  mu- 
jority  of  136.  The  most  tetlious  anil  irritating 
discussions  ensued  in  committee, —  night  after 
night;  and  the  bill  was  not  disposed  of  until  the 
2lst  September,  when  it  was  passed  bv  anuijority 
of  109.  That  the  peers  were  still  adverse  to  the 
bill  was  certain;  but  wiiether,  nt  such  a  crisis, 
they  would  venture  to  oppose  tlic;  national  will, 
was  doubtful.  On  the  7th  October,  after  a  debate 
of  five  nights, —  one  of  tlie  most  memorable  by 
which  that  House  has  ever  been  distinguished, 
and  itself  a  great  event  in  history, —  the  bill  was 
rejected  on  the  second  reading,  by  a  majority  of 
forty-one.  The  battle  was  to  be  fought  again. 
Ministers  were  too  far  pledged  to  the  people  to 
think  of  resigning ;  and  on  tlie  motion  of  Lord 
Ebrington,  they  were  immediately  supported  by 
a  vote  of  confidence  from  the  House  of  Commons. 
On  the  20th  October,  Parliament  was  prorogued ; 
and  after  a  short  interval  of  excitement,  turbu- 
lence, and  danger  [seeBuisTOL:  A.  D.  1831],  met 
again  on  the  Cth  December.  A  third  reform  bill 
was  immediately  brought  in, —  changed  in  many 
respects, —  and  much  improved  by  reason  of  the 
recent  census,  and  other  statistical  investigations. 
Amongst  other  changes,  the  total  number  of 
members  was  no  longer  proposed  to  be  reduced. 
This  bill  was  read  a  second  time  on  Sunday 
morning,  the  18th  of  December,  by  a  majority 
of  163.  On  tlie  23d  March,  it  was  passed  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  once  more  was  before 
the  House  of  Lords.  Here  the  peril  of  again  re- 
jecting it  could  not  be  concealed, — the  courage 
of  some  was  shaken, — the  patriotism  of  others 
aroused;  and  after  a  debate  of  four  nights,  tho 
second  reading  was  affirmed  by  the  narrow  ma- 
jority of  nine.  But  danger  still  awaited  it.  The 
peers  who  would  no  longer  venture  to  reject  such 
a  bill,  were  preparing  to  change  its  essentia! 
character  by  amendments.  Mean  while  the  agi- 
tation of  tho  people  was  becoming  dangerous. 
.  .  .  The  time  had  come,  when  either  the  Lords 
must  be  coerced,  or  the  ministers  must  resign. 
This  alternative  was  submitted  to  the  king.  He 
refused  to  create  peers :  '  ho  ministers  resigned, 
and  their  resignatiou  was  accepted.  Again  the 
Commons  came  to  rhe  rescue  of  the  bill  and  the 
reform  ministry.  On  the  motion  of  Lord  Ebring- 
ton, an  address  was  immediately  voted  by  them, 
renewing  their  expressions  of  unaltered  confi- 
dence in  the  late  ministers,  and  imploring  his 
Majesty  '  to  call  to  his  councils  such  persons  only 
as  will  carry  into  effect,  unimpaired  in  all  its  es- 
sential provisions,  that  bill  for  reforming  the 
representation  of  the  people,  which  has  recently 
passed  this  House.' .  .  .  The  public  excitement 
was  greater  than  ever ;  and  the  government  and 
the  people  were  in  imminent  danger  of  a  bloody 
collision,  wlien  Earl  Grey  was  recalled  to  the 
councils  of  his  sovereign.  The  bill  was  now  se- 
cure. The  peers  averted  the  threatened  addition 
to  their  numbers  by  abstaining  from  further 
opposition ;  and  the  bill,  —  the  Great  Charter 
of  1833, —  at  length  received  the  Royal  Assent. 
It  is  now  time  to  advert  to  the  provisions  of 
this  famous  statute;  and  to  inquire  how  far  it 
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correcttd  tlio  faults  of  ii  syBU-tn.  which  Imd  Jwen 
compluiiicd  of  for  more  tlmii  half  a  (cntiiry.    The 
iiiiiln  evil  hiul  Iwt'ii  thf  iiuiiihcr  of  noiiilnutioii,  or 
rotten  Itoroughsenjovini^  the  fraiicliisc.     Fifty- 
eix  of  llii-w.—  haviii>,''l(s,s  than  2.(»0(t  inliahitants, 
und  rctnrninK  111  nu-nilK-rs,— wiTo  swept  away. 
Thirtv  horoUKliw.  having  less  than  4,(100  inhal)!- 
tant.s.'lo.st  cadi  a  member.     AVeyniouth  and  Mel- 
cond)e  Mvfih  lo.st  two.     This  diofranchisement 
extended  to  143  members.     The  next  evil  had 
iK'en,    tliiit    lar),'c    popidation.s    were    imrcpre- 
wnted;  and  this  was  now  redressed.     Twenty- 
two  large  townw,  ineliiding  metropolitan  districts, 
re(eiv«<l  the  privilege  of  returning  two  njcmlMTs; 
und  'JO  more  of  returning  one.     The  largo  county 
populations  were  also  regarded  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  se'ats, —  the  number  of  county  members 
being   increased  from  94  to   159.      The   larger 
counties  were  divided;  and  the  number  of  mem- 
bers adjusted  with  reference  to  the  importance 
of  the  constituencies.     Another  evil  was  the  re- 
stricted and  unequal  franchise.      This  too  was 
corrected.      All  narrow  rights  of  election  were 
set  aside  in  Boroughs;  and  a  £10  household  fran- 
chise was  established.     The  freemen  of  corporate 
towns  were  the  only  class  of   electors  whose 
riglits  were  reserved;  but  residence  within  the 
borough  was  attached  as  a  condition  to  their 
right  of  voting.  .  .  .  The  county  constituency 
was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  copyholders  and 
leaseholders,  for  terms  of  years,  and  of  tenants- 
At-will  i)aying  a  rent  of  £50  a  year.  .  .  .  The  de- 
fects of  the  Scotch  representation,  being  even 
more  flagrant  and  indefensible  than  those  of  Eng- 
land, were  not  likely  to  be  omitted  from  Lord 
Grej 's  general  scheme  of  reform.  .  .  .  The  entire 
representation  was  remtxlelled.     Forty-tive  mem- 
bers had  been  assigned  to  Scotland  at  the  Union : 
this  number  was  now  increased  to  53  of  whom  30 
were  allotted  to  counties,  and  23  to  cities  and 
burghs.     The  county  franchise  was  extended  to 
all  owners  of  property  of  £10  a  year,  and  to  cer- 
tain classes  of  leaseholders;  and  the  burgh  fran- 
■chise  to  all  £10  householders.     The  representa- 
tion of  Ireland  had  many  of  the  defects  of  the 
English  system.  .  .  .  The  right  of  election  was 
taken  away  from  the  corporations,  and  vested  in 
£10  householders ;  and  large  additions  were  made 
to  the  county  constituency.      The  number  of 
members  in  Ireland,  which  the  Act  of  Union  liad 
settled  at  100,  was  now  increased  to  105." — T.  E. 
May,  Const.  Hid.  of  Eng.,  1700-1800,  ch.  6  {v.  1). 

Also  in:  W.  N.  Jlolesworth,  Hid.  of  the  Re- 
form Bill  of  1833.— W.  Jones,   /?%.  Sketches  of 
the  lUform  Ministers. — Lord  Brougham,  Life  and 
Times,  hy  Himself  ch.  21-22.— S.  Walpole,  Hist. 
of  Enij.  from  1815,  ch.  11  {v.  2). 

A.  D.  1831. — First  assumption  of  the  name 
Conservatives  by  the  Tories.  See  Conseuva- 
Tn  K  Paktv. 

A.  D.  1831-1832,— Intervention  in  the  Neth- 
erlands.—Creation  of  the  kingdom  of  Belgium. 
— War  with  Holland.  See  Netueulaxds: 
A.  D.  1!S30-1833. 

A.  D.  1832-1833.— Abolition  of  Slavery  in 
the  West  Indies.  —  Trade  monopoly  of  the 
East  India  Company  withdrav7n.  —  Factory 
Bill.— Irish  tithes. — "The  period  which  suc- 
ceeded the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  was  one  of 
immense  octivity  and  earnestness  in  legislation. 
.  .  .  The  first  great  reform  was  the  complete 
abolition  of  the  system  of  slavery  in  the  British 
colonies.    The  slave  trade  had  itself  been  sup- 


pressed so  fur  as  we  could  suppress  it  long  be- 
tore  that  time,  but  now  the  whole  system  of 
West  Indian  slavery  »v'as  brought  to  an  end  [see 
Slavkuv,  Neouo:  A.  I).  1834-183H].  ...  A 
hmg  agitation  of  the  small  but  energetic  anti- 
slavery  party  l)rought  alK)ut  this  practical  result 
In  1833.  .  .  .  Granville  Sharpe,  Zacharj'  Macau- 
lay,  father  of  the  historian  and  statesman,  Thomas 
Fowell  Buxton,  Wilberforce,  Brougham,  and 
many  others,  had  for  a  long  time  been  striving 
hard  to  rouse  up  public  opinion  to  the  abolition 
of  the  slave  system."  The  bill  which  piissed 
Parliament  gave  immediate  freedom  to  all  chil- 
dren subseciuently  born,  and  to  all  those  who 
were  then  under  six  years  of  age;  while  it  de- 
termined for  all  other  slaves  a  period  of  appren- 
ticesiiip,  lasting  live  years  in  one  class  and  seven 
years  in  another,  after  which  they  attained  abso- 
lute freedom.  It  appropriated  £20,000,000  for 
the  comi)ensation  of  the  slave-owners.  ' '  Another 
reform  of  no  small  importance  was  accomplished 
when  the  charter  of  the  East  India  Company 
came  to  be  renewed  in  1833.  The  clause  giving 
them  a  commercial  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  the 
East  was  abolished,  and  the  trade  thrown  open 
to  the  merchants  of  the  world  [see  India:  A.  D. 
1823-1833].  There  were  other  slaves  in  those 
days  as  well  as  the  negro.  There  were  slaves  at 
home,  slaves  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  who 
were  condemned  to  a  servitude  as  rigorous  as 
that  of  the  negro,  and  who,  as  far  as  personal 
treatn;ent  went,  suffered  more  severely  than 
negroes  in  the  better  class  plantations.  We 
speak  now  of  the  workers  in  the  great  mines 
and  factories.  No  law  up  to  this  time  regulated 
with  anything  like  reasonable  stringency  the 
hours  of  labour  in  factories.  ...  A  commission 
was  appointed  to  Investigate  the  condition  of 
those  who  .vorked  in  the  factories.  Lord  Ash- 
ley, since  everywhere  known  as  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  .  .  .  brought  forward  the  motion 
which  ended  in  the  appointment  of  the  commis- 
sion. The  comnnsslon  quickly  brought  together 
an  immense  amount  of  evidence  to  show  the 
terrible  effect,  nu^ral  and  physical,  of  the  over- 
working of  women  and  children,  and  an  agitation 
set  in  for  the  purpo.sc  of  limiting  by  law  the 
durationofthehoursof  labour.  .  .  .  The  principle 
of  legislative  interference  to  protect  children 
working  in  factories  was  established  by  an  Act 
pa.ssed  m  1833,  limiting  the  work  of  children  to 
eight  hours  a  day,  and  that  of  young  persons 
under  eighteen  to  69  hours  a  week  [see  Factouy 
Lkgislation].  The  agitation  then  set  on  foot 
and  led  by  Lord  Ashley  was  engaged  for  years 
after  in  endeavouring  to  give  that  principle  a 
more  extended  application.  .  .  .  Irish  tithes  were 
one  of  the  grievances  which  came  under  the  ener- 
getic action  of  this  period  of  reform.  The  people 
of  Ireland  complained  with  justice  of  having  to 
pay  tithes  for  the  maintenance  of  the  church  es- 
tablishment in  which  they  did  not  believe,  and 
under  whose  roofs  they  never  bent  in  worship." 
In  1832,  committees  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
reported  in  favor  of  the  extinction  of  tithes ;  but 
the  Government  undertook  temporarily  a  sclieme 
whereby  it  made  advances  to  the  Irish  clergy 
and  assumed  the  collection  of  tithes  among  its 
own  functions.  It  only  succeeded  in  making 
matters  worse,  and  several  years  passed  before 
the  adoption  (in  183*?)  of  a  bill  which  "  converted 
the  tithe  composition  into  a  rent  charge." — J. 
McCarthy,  The  Epoch  of  lieform,  ch.  7-8. 
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Also  IN:  r.  Knight,  PopuUir  ITiftt.  of  Eik/..  r. 
8,  rfi.  17.— H.  Miirtincii\i,  1/i.it.  of  the  Tliirty 
Yenr»'  I'lurr.  hk.  4,  rh.  «-»  {r.  2-3). 

A.  D.  1833-1840.— Turko-Egyptian  ques- 
tion and  its  settlement. — The  capture  of  Acre. 
— Bombardment  of  Alexandria.  Hue  Tuukb: 
A.  I).  1m;U-1h1(». 

A.  D.  1833-1845.— The  Oxford  orTractarian 
Movement.    See  D.xfoui)  on'ruAcrAuiAN  lIoVK 

MKXT. 

A.  D.  1834-1837.— Resignation  of  Lord  Grey 
and  the  Reform  Ministry.  —  The  first  Mel- 
bourne Administration. — Peel's  first  Ministry 
and  Melbourne's  second.— Death  of  William 
IV. — Accession  of  Queen  Victoria. — "On  Mny 
27tli,  Mr.  Ward,  mcinhcr  of  St.  Allmna,  brought 
forward  .  .  .  ro.soliitions,  that  the  Protestant 
Epi.scopal  Cluirch  of  Ireland  much  exceeded  the 
spiritual  wants  of  tlio  Protestant  population;  that 
it  was  the  right  of  the  State,  and  of  Parliament, 
to  disirilmte  church  property,  and  that  the  tem- 
poral po3ses.qions  of  Jie  Irish  church  ought  to  be 
reduced.  The  miiiistei3  determined  to  adopt  a 
middle  course  imd  appoint  a  commission  of  in- 
quiry; tliey  hoped  thereby  to  induce  Sir.  Ward 
to  withdraw  his  motion,  because  the  question 
was  already  in  government  hands.  While  the 
negotiations  were  going  on,  news  was  received  of 
the  resignation  of  four  of  the  most  conservative 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  who  regarded  any  inter- 
ference with  church  property  with  abhorrence ; 
they  were  Mr.  Stanley,  Sir  James  Graham,  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  and  the  Earl  of  Ripon.  .  .  . 
Owing  to  the  difference  of  opinion  in  the  Cabinet 
on  the  Irish  coercion  bill,  on  July  9,  1834,  Earl 
Grey  placed  his  resignation  as  Prime  Minister  in 
the  hands  of  the  king.  On  the  10th  the  House 
of  Commons  adjourned  for  four  days.  On  the 
14th,  Viscount  3ielboiirne  stated  in  the  House  of 
Lords  that  his  Majesty  had  honored  him  with 
his  commands  for  the  formation  of  a  ministry. 
He  had  undertaken  the  task,  but  it  was  not  yet 
completed.  There  was  very  little  change  in  the 
Cabinet;  Lord  Melbourne's  place  in  the  Home 
Department  was  filled  by  Lord  Duncannon ;  Sir 
.John  Cam  Hobhouse  obtained  a  seat  as  First 
Commissioner  of  Woods  and  Forests,  and  Lord 
Carlisle  surrendered  the  Privy  S^ul  to  Lord  ]Mul- 
grave.  The  Irish  Church  Bill  was  again  brought 
forward,  and  although  it  passed  the  Commons, 
was  defeated  in  the  Lords,  August  1st.  The 
king  much  disliked  the  church  policy  of  the 
Whigs,  and  dreaded  reform.  He  was  eager  to 
prevent  tiie  meeting  of  the  House,  and  circum- 
stances favored  him.  Before  the  session  Lord 
Spencer  died,  and  Lord  Althorpe,  his  son,  was 
thus  removed  to  the  upper  House.  There  was 
no  rea.son  why  this  should  liave  broken  up  the 
ministry,  but  the  king  seized  the  opportunity, 
sent  for  Lord  Melbourne,  asserted  that  the  min- 
istry depended  chiefly  on  the  personal  influence 
of  Lord  Althorpe  in  the  Commons,  declared  that, 
deprived  of  it  as  it  now  was,  tlie  government 
could  not  go  on,  and  dismissed  his  ministers,  in- 
structing Melbourne  at  once  to  send  for  the  Duke 
of  Weliington.  The  sensation  in  London  was 
great;  the  c'ismissal  of  the  ministry  was  consid- 
ered unconstitutional;  the  act  of  the  king  was 
wholly  without  precedent.  .  .  .  Tlie  Duke  of 
Wellington,  from  November  15th  to  December 
9th,  was  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  the 
sole  Secretary  of  State,  having  only  one  col- 
league, Lord  Lyndhurst,  who  held  the  great  seul, 
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while  at  the  same  time  he  sat  as  Chief  Baron  of 
the  Court  of  K.xihetiuer.  This  temporary  gov- 
crnintnt  was  called  a  dictatorship.  .  .  .  On  Sir 
Udbert  l\'<-rs  return  from  Italy,  whciict;  he  had 
been  called,  he  waited  upon  the  king  and  ac- 
cejjtcd  the  olllceof  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
and  (.'hancellor  of  the  Excheciuer.  With  the 
king's  permission,  he  apjtlied  to  Lord  Stnnley 
an(i  Sir  James  (Jraham,  entreating  them  to  give 
him  the  benefit  of  their  co-operation  as  colleagues 
in  llie  Cabinet.  They  both  declined.  Prevented 
from  forming  a  moderate  Con.servativc!  ministry, 
h(^  was  reiluced  to  fill  his  places  with  men  of  mure 
pronounced  opinions,  which  promised  ill  for  :MJ 
advance  in  reform.  .  .  .  The  Foreign,  Home, 
War,  and  Colonial  ofllccs  were  filled  by  Welling- 
Um,  Goulburn,  Herries,  and  Aberdeen;  Lord 
Lyndhurst  was  Lord  Chancellor;  Harding,  Sec- 
n'tary  for  Ireland;  and  Lord  Wharncliire,  Privy 
Seal.  With  this  ministry  Peel  had  to  meet  a  hos- 
tile House  of  Commons.  .  .  .  Tlie  Prime  Jlinis- 
ter  therefore  thought  it  necessary  to  dis.solve  Par- 
liament, and  took  the  opportmuty  [in  what  was 
called  '  the  Tamworth  manifesto"']  of  declaring 
his  policy.  He  decla.ed  liis  acceptance  of  tho 
Reform  Bill  as  a  final  settlement  of  the  question. 
.  .  .  The  elections,  though  they  returned  a 
House,  as  is  generally  the  case,  more  favorable 
to  the  exir.ting  goverr  nent  than  that  which  had 
been  dissolved,  still  gave  a  considerable  majority 
to  the  Liberals.  .  .  .  Lord  John  Russell,  on  April 
7th,  proposed  the  resolution,  'That  it  is  tho 
opiuif)n  of  this  House  that  no  measure  upon  tho 
subj(;ct  of  the  tithes  in  Ireland  can  lead  to  satis- 
factory and  final  adjustment  which  does  not  em- 
body tb.e  temporalities  of  the  Church  in  Ireland.' 
This  was  adopted  by  a  majority  of  27,  and  that 
majority  was  fatal  to  the  ministry.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  the  Diike  of  Wellington,  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  stated  that  in  consequence  of  the  reso- 
lution in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  ministry 
had  tendered  their  resignation.  Sir  Robert  made 
a  similar  explanation  in  the  Commons.  Ten 
daj-s  later.  Viscount  Melbourne,  in  moving  tho 
adjournment  of  the  House  of  Lords,  stated  that 
the  king  had  been  pleased  to  appoint  him  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury.  ...  On  June  9,  1837,  a 
bulletin  issued  from  Windsor  Castle  informing  a 
loyal  and  really  affectionate  people  that  the  king 
was  ill.  From  the  13th  they  were  regularly 
issued  until  the  19th,  when  the  malady,  inflam- 
mation of  tlio  lungs,  had  greatly  increased.  .  .  . 
On  Tuesday,  June  20th,  the  last  of  these  official 
doctiments  was  i.ssued.  His  Majesty  f>ad  ex- 
pired that  morning  at  2  o'clock.  William  died 
in  the  seventy-second  j'car  of  his  age  ami  seventh 
year  of  hirj  reign,  leaving  no  legitimate  issue. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  niece,  Alexandrina  Vic- 
toria. " — A.  H.  McCalman,  Abridged  Hist,  of  Eng- 
land, pp.  56.J-570. 

Also  in:  W.  C.  Taylor,  Life  and  Times  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  v.  2,  ch.  10-12.— W.  M.  Torrens, 
Memoirs  of  Viscount  Melbourne,  v.  2,  ch.  1-8. — J. 
W.  Croker,  Corresi>ondence  and  Diaries,  ch.  18-80 

(I'.  2). 

A.  D.  1836-1839. — Beginning  of  the  Anti- 
Corn-Law  Agitation.  See  Tariff  Legisla- 
tion (England)  :  A.  D.  1830-1839. 

A.  D.  1837.— Separation  of  Hanover.  See 
HANO\T=;n:  A.  D.  1837. 

A.  D.  1837-1839.— Opening  of  the  reign  of 
(^ueen  Victoria. — Lnd  of  personal  rule. — Be- 
ginning of  purely  constitutional  government. 
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—Peel  and  the  Bedchamber  Question.— "The 
Duke  of  Wellinpton  tliought  the  accession  of  a 
woman  to  the  sovereign's  place  would  be  fatul 
to  the  present  hopes  of  the  Tories  [who  were 
then  expecting  a  turn  of  events  in  their  favor,  as 
against  the  Whig  administration  of  Lord  Mel- 
bourne]. 'Peel,'  he  said,  'has  no  manners,  and 
I  have  no  small  talk.'  He  seemed  to  take  it  for 
granted  th..c  the  new  sovereign  would  choo.se 
lier  Miui-sters  as  a  school-girl  chooses  her  com- 
panions. He  did  not  know,  did  not  foresee,  that 
with  the  accession  of  Qtiecn  Victoria  the  real 
reign  of  constitutional  government  in  these  is- 
lands was  to  begin.  The  late  King  had  advanced 
.somewhat  on  the  waj^s  of  his  predecessors,  but 
his  rule  was  still,  to  all  intents  and  purpo.ses,  a 
personal  rule.  With  the  accession  of  Victoria 
the  .system  of  personal  rule  came  to  an  end.  The 
elections  which  at  that  time  were  necessary  on 
tlie  coming  of  a  new  sovereign  went  slightly  in 
favour  of  the  Tories.  The  Whigs  had  many  trou- 
bles They  were  not  reformers  enough  for  the 
great  body  of  their  supporters.  .  .  .  The  Radi- 
cals had  split  off  from  them.  They  could  not 
mana^Te  ()'C(/nuell.  The  Chartist  fire  was  al- 
ready aruing.  There  was  many  a  serious  crisis 
in  foreign  policy — in  China  and  in  Egypt,  for 
example.  The  Canadian  Rebellion  and  the  mis- 
sion of  Lord  Durham  involved  the  Whigs  in 
fresh  anxieties,  and  laid  them  open  to  new  at- 
tacks from  their  enemies.  On  the  top  of  all 
came  some  disturbances,  of  a  legislative  rather 
than  an  insurrectionary  kind,  in  Jamaica,  and 
the  Government  felt  called  upon  to  bring  in  a 
Hill  to  suspend  for  five  years  the  Constitution  of 
the  island.  A  Liberal  and  reforming  Ministry 
bringing  in  a  Bill  to  suspend  a  Constitution  is  in 
a  highly  awkward  and  dangerous  position.  Peel 
saw  his'opportunif}-,  and  opposed  the  Bill.  The 
Government  won  by  a  majority  of  only  5.  Lord 
Jlelbourne  accepted  the  situation,  and  resigned 
[May  7,  1830].  The  Queen  sent  for  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  and  he,  of  course,  advised  her  to 
send  for  Peel.  When  Peel  came,  the  young 
Queen  told  him  with  all  the  frankness  of  a  girl 
that  she  was  sorry  to  part  with  her  late  Minis- 
ters, and  that  she  did  not  disapprove  of  their 
conduct,  but  that  she  felt  bound  to  act  in  accor- 
dance with  constitutional  usages.  Peel  accepted 
the  task  of  forming  an  Administration.  And 
then  came  the  famous  dispute  known  as  the 
'Bedchamber  Question' — the  'question  de  ju- 
pons.'  The  Queen  v>islied  to  retain  her  ladies- 
in-waiting;  Peel  insisted  that  there  must  be  some 
change.  Two  of  these  ladies  were  closely  re- 
lated to  Whig  statesmen  whose  policy  was  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  that  of  Peel  on  no  less  im- 
portant a  question  than  the  Government  of 
Ireland.  Peel  insisted  that  he  could  not  under- 
take to  govern  under  such  conditions.  The 
C^ueen,  acting  on  the  advice  of  her  late  Ministers, 
would  not  give  way.  The  whole  dispute  created 
immense  excitement  at  the  time.  There  was  a 
good  deal  of  misunderstanding  on  both  sides.  Il 
was  quietly  settled,  soon  after,  by  a  compromise 
which  the  late  Prince  Consort  suggested,  and 
which  admitted  that  Peel  had  been  in  the  right. 
...  Its  importance  to  us  aow  is  that,  as  Peel 
would  not  give  way.  the  Whigs  had  to  come 
back  a',.xin,  and  they  came  back  discredited  and 
damaged,  having,  as  Mr.  Molesworth  puts  it, 
got  back  'behind  the  petticoats  of  the  ladies-in- 
waiting.'  "—J.  McCarthy,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  ch.  12. 


Also  in  :    W   N.  IVIolesworth,  Ili'st.  of  Eng. , 
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1. — H.  Dunckley,  Lord  Mel- 


.16  Victorian  Age  in  Litera- 

rhaps  be  assumed  without  any 
undue  amount  of  speculative  venturesomeness 
that  the  age  of  Queen  Victoria  will  stand  out  in 
history  as  the  period  of  a  literature  as  distinct 
from  others  as  the  age  of  Elizabeth  or  Anne,  al- 
though not  perhap"  equal  in  greatness  to  the 
latter,  and  far  indeed  below  the  former.  At  the 
opening  of  Queen  Victoria's  reign  a  great  race  of 
literary  men  had  come  to  a  close.  It  is  curious 
to  note  how  sharply  and  completely  the  litera- 
ture of  Victoria  separates  itself  from  that  of  the 
era  whose  heroes  were  Scott,  Byron,  and  Words- 
worth. Before  Queen  Victoria  came  to  the  throne, 
Scott,  Byron,  Coleridge,  and  Keats  were  dead. 
Wonlsworth  lived,  indeed,  for  many  years  after; 
so  did  Southey  and  Moore;  and  Savage  Landor 
died  much  later  still.  But  Wordsworth,  Scuthey, 
Moore,  and  Landor  had  completed  their  literary 
work  before  Victoria  came  to  the  throne.  Not 
one  of  them  added  a  cubit  or  an  inch  to  his  in- 
tellectual stature  from  that  time ;  some  of  them 
even  did  work  which  distinctly  proved  that  their 
day  was  done.  A  new  and  fresh  breath  was 
soon  after  breathed  into  literature.  Nothing, 
perhaps,  is  more  remarkable  about  the  better 
literature  of  the  age  of  Queen  Victoria  than  its 
complete  severance  from  the  leadership  of  that 
wlilch  had  gone  before  it,  and  its  evidence  of  a 
fresh  and  genuine  inspiration.  It  is  a  somewhat 
curious  fact,  too,  very  convenient  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  liistorj',  that  the  literature  of  Queen 
Victoria's  time  thus  far  divides  itself  clearly 
enough  into  two  parts.  The  poets,  novelists,  and 
historians  who  were  making  their  fame  with  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  had  done  all  their  he^'u 
work  and  made  their  mark  before  these  later 
years,  and  were  followed  by  a  new  and  diflfei  ent 
school,  drawing  inspiration  from  wholly  diHei  ent 
sources,  and  challenging  comparison  as  antago- 
nists rather  than  disciples.  We  speak  now  (<nly 
of  literature.  In  science  the  most  remarkable 
developments  were  reserved  for  the  later  years 
of  the  reign. " — J.  McCarthy,  The  Literature  of  the 
Victorian  Reign  (Appletons'  Journal,  Jan.,  1879, 
J).  498). — "  The  age  of  Queen  Victoria  is  as  justly 
entitled  to  give  name  to  a  literary  epoch  as  any 
of  those  periods  on  which  this  distinction  has  been 
conferred  by  posterity.  A  new  tone  of  thought 
and  a  new  colour  of  style  are  discernible  from 
about  the  date  of  the  Queen's  accession,  and, 
even  should  these  characteristics  continue  for 
generations  without  apparent  break,  it  will  be 
remembered  that  the  Elizabethan  age  did  not 
terminate  with  Elizabeth.  In  one  important  re- 
spect, however,  it  differs  ffom  most  of  those 
epochs  which  derive  their  appellation  from  a  sov- 
ereign. The  names  of  Augustus,  Lorenzo,  Louis 
XIV.,  Anne,  are  associated  with  a  literary  ad- 
vance, a  claim  to  have  bequeathed  models  for 
imitation  to  succeeding  ages.  This  claim  is  not 
preferred  on  behalf  of  the  age  of  Victoria.  It 
represents  the  fusion  of  two  currents  which  had 
alternately  prevailed  in  successive  periods.  De- 
light and  Utility  met,  Truth  and  Imagination 
kissed  each  oilier.  Practical  reform  awoke  the 
enthusiasm  of  genius,  and  genius  put  poetry  to 
new  use.  or  mude  a  new  path  for  itself  in  prose. 
The  result  has  been  much  gain,  some  loss,  and  an 
originality  of  aspect  which  would  alone  render  our 
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Queen's  reign  intellectually  memorable.  Look- 
ing back  to  the  18th  century  in  England,  we  see 
the  spirit  of  utility  entirely  in  the  ascendant. 
Intc'lectual  power  is  as  greui;  as  ever,  immortal 
books  are  written  as  of  old,  but  there  is  a  general 
incapacity  not  only  for  the  production,  but  for 
the  comprehension  of  works  of  the  imagination. 
Minds  as  robust  as  Johnson's,  as  acute  as  Hume's, 
display  neither  strength  nor  intelligence  in  their 
criticism  of  the  Elizabethan  writers,  and  their 
professed  regard  for  even  the  masterpieces  6f  an- 
tiquity is  evidently  in  the  main  conventional. 
Conversely,  when  the  spell  is  broken  and  the 
capacity  for  imaginative  composition  returns,  the 
half -century  immediately  preceding  her  Majesty's 
accession  tloes  not,  outside  the  domain  of  the 
ideal,  produce  a  single  work  of  the  first  class. 
Ilallam,  the  elder  Mill,  and  others  compose,  in- 
deed, books  of  great  value,  but  not  great  books. 
In  poetry  and  romantic  fiction,  on  the  other  liand, 
the  genius  of  that  age  reaches  a  height  unat- 
tained  since  3Iilton,  and  probably  not  destined  to 
be  rivalled  for  many  generations.  In  the  age  of 
Victoria  we  witness  the  fusion  of  its  predecessors. " 
— R.  Garnett,  Literature  (The  Ecigii  of  Queen 
Victoria,  cd.  hy  T.  U.  Ward,  v.  2,  pp.  445-446).— 
"The  most  conspicuous  of  the  substantial  dis- 
tinctions between  the  literature  of  the  present 
day  and  that  of  the  first  quarter  or  third  of  the 
century  may  be  described  as  consisting  in  the 
different  relative  positions  at  the  two  dates  of 
Prose  and  Verse.  In  the  Georgian  era  verse  was 
in  the  ascendant;  in  the  Victorian  era  the  su- 
premacy has  passed  to  prose.  It  is  not  easy  for 
any  one  who  has  grown  up  in  the  latter  to  esti- 
mate aright  the  universal  excitement  which  used 
to  be  produced  in  the  former  by  a  new  poem  of 
Scott's,  or  Byron's,  or  Moore's,  or  Campbell's,  or 
Crabbe's,  or  the  equally  fervid  interest  that  was 
taken  throughout  a  more  limited  circle  in  one  by 
Wordsworth,  or  Southey,  or  Shelley.  There  may 
have  been  a  power  in  the  spirit  of  poetry  which 
that  of  prose  would  in  vain  aspire  to.  Probably 
all  the  verse  ages  would  be  found  to  have  been 
of  higher  glow  than  the  prose  ones.  The  age  in 
question,  at  any  rate,  will  hardly  be  denied  by 
any  one  who  remembers  it  to  have  been  in  these 
centuries,  perhaps  from  the  mightier  character 
of  the  events  and  circumstances  in  the  midst  of 
which  we  were  then  placed,  an  age  in  Avhich  the 
national  heart  beat  more  strongly  than  it  does  at 

{iresent  in  regard  to  other  things  as  well  as  this, 
ts  reception  of  the  great  poems  that  succeeded 
one  another  so  rapidly  from  the  first  appeamncc 
of  Scott  till  the  death  of  Bvron  was  like  its  re- 
ception of  the  succession  of  great  victories  that, 
ever  thickening,  and  almost  imbroken  by  a  single 
defeat,  filled  up  the  greater  part  of  the  ten  years 
from  Trafalgar  to  Waterloo  —  from  the  last  fight 
of  Nelson  to  the  last  of  Wellington.  No  such 
huzzas,  making  the  welkin  ring  with  the  one 
voice  of  a  whole  people,  and  ascending  alike 
from  every  city  and  town  and  liumblest  village 
in  the  land,  have  been  heard  since  then.  .  .  .  Cf 
course,  there  Avas  plenty  of  prose  also  written 
throughout  the  verse  era ;  but  no  book  in  prose 
that  was  then  produced  greatly  excited  the  pub- 
lic mind,  or  drew  any  considerable  amount  of  at- 
tention, till  the  Waverley  novels  began  to  ap 
Sear;  and  even  that  remarkable  series  of  works 
id  not  succeed  in  at  once  reducing  jioetry  to  the 
second  place,  however  chief  a  share  it  niiy  have 
had  in  hastening  that  result.     Of  the  other  prose 


writing  that  then  went  on  what  was  most  eflec- 
tive  was  that  of  the  periwlical  press, — of  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  and  Cobbett's  Register,  and,  at  u 
later  date,  of  Blackwood's  Magazine  and  the  Lon- 
don Magazine  (the  latter  with  Charles  Lamb  and 
I)e  Quiucey  among  its  contributors), —  much  of 
it  owing  jnore  or  less  of  its  power  to  its  vehement 
political  partisanship.  A  descent  from  poetry  to 
prose  is  the  most  familiar  of  Jill  phenomena  in 
the  history  of  literature.  Call  it  natural  decay 
nr  degeneracy,  or  only  a  relaxation  which  the 
spirit  of  a  people  recjuires  after  having  been  for 
a  certain  time  on  the  wing  or  on  the  stretch,  it 
h  wiiut  a  period  of  more  than  ordinary  poetical 
productiveness  always  ends  in." — G.  L.  Craik, 
Compeiidioiia  Hist,  of  Eng.  Literature,  v.  2,  pp. 
553-555. — "What  .  .  .  are  the  specific  channels 
of  Victorian  utterance  in  verse  ?  To  define  them 
is  difficult,  because  they  are  so  subtly  varied  and 
so  inextricably  interwoven.  Yet  I  think  they 
may  be  superficially  described  as  the  idyll  and 
tlie  lyric.  Under  the  idyll  I  should  class  all 
narrative  and  descriptive  poetry,  of  which  this 
age  has  been  extraordinarily  prolific;  sometimes 
assuming  the  form  of  minstrelsy,  as  in  the  lays 
of  Scott;  sometinu'S  approaching  to  the  classic 
style,  as  in  the  riellenics  of  Landor;  sometimes 
rivalling  the  novellette,  as  in  the  work  of  Tenny- 
son ;  sometimes  aiming  at  p.syehological  analysis, 
as  in  tile  portraits  drawn  by  Robert  Browning; 
sometimes  confining  art  to  bare  history,  as  In 
Crabbe ;  .sometimes  indulging  flights  of  pure  artis- 
tic fancy,  as  in  Keats'  "Eudymion"  and  "Lamia." 
Under  its  many  metamorphoses  the  narrative  and 
descriptive  poetry  of  our  century  bears  the  stamp 
of  the  idyll,  because  it  is  fragmentary  and  be- 
cause it  results  in  a  picture.  .  .  .  No  literature 
and  no  age  has  been  more  fertile  of  lyric  poetry 
than  English  literature  in  the  age  of  Victoria. 
The  fact  is  apparent.  I  should  superfluously 
burden  my  readers  if  I  were  to  prove  the  point 
by  reference  to  Byion,  Coleridge,  Shelley,  Keats, 
Wordsworth,  Rossetti,  Clough,  Swinburne,  Ar- 
nold, Tennyson,  and  I  do  not  know  how  Many 
of  less  illustrious  but  splendid  names,  in  d(  tail. 
The  causes  are  not  far  to  seek.  Without  a  com- 
prehensive vehicle  like  the  epic,  which  belongs 
to  the  first  period  of  national  life,  or  the  drama, 
which  belongs  to  its  secondary  period,  our  poeta 
of  a  later  day  have  had  to  sing  from  their  inner 
selves,  subjectively,  introspectively,  obeying  im- 
pulses from  nature  and  the  world,  which  *ouched 
them  not  as  they  were  Englishmen,  but  as  they 
were  this  man  or  that  woman.  ,  .  .  When  tuey 
sang,  they  sang  with  their  particular  voice ;  and 
the  lyric  is  the  natural  channel  for  such  song. 
But  what  a  complex  thing  is  this  Victorian  l}'ricl 
It  includes  Wordsworth's  sonnets  and  Rossetti's 
ballads,  Coleridge's  '  Ancient  Mariner '  and  Keats' 
0{les,  Clough's  '  Easter  day '  and  Tenny.son'8 
'  Maud,'  Swinburne's  '  Songs  before  Sunrise '  and 
Browning's  '  Dramatis  PersonsD, '  Thomson's 
'  City  of  Dreadful  Night '  and  Mary  Robinsou's 
'  Handful  of  Honeysuckles,'  Andrew  Lang's  Bal- 
lades and  Sharp's  '  Weird  of  Michael  Scot,'  Dob- 
son's  dealings  with  the  eighteenth  century  and 
Noel's  'Ciiild's  Garland,'  Barnes's  Dorsetshire 
Poems  and  Buchanan's  London  Lyrics,  the  songs 
from  Enipedocios  on  Etna  and  Ebenezer  Jones's 
'  Pagan  s  Drinking  Chant,'  Shelley's  Ode  to  the 
West  Wind  and  Mrs.  Browning's  'Pan  is  Dead,' 
Newman's  hymns  and  Qosse's  Chant  Royal.  The 
kaleidoscope  presented  by  this  lyric  is  so  inex- 
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haustible  tliut  any  man  witli  the  fnipmcnt  of  a 
memory  iniglit  pair  olF  stori's  of  poems  by  ad- 
mired authors,  and  yet  not  fall  upon  the  same 
parallels  as  thost'  which  I  have  made.  The 
genius  of  our  century,  debarred  from  epic,  de- 
barred from  drama,  falls  back  upon  idyllic  and 
lyrical  expression.  In  the  idyll  it  sati-sfies  its 
objective  craving  after  art.  In  the  lyric  it  pours 
forth  personality.  It  would  be  wrong,  however, 
to  limit  the  wealth  of  our  poetry  to  these  two 
branches.  Such  poems  as  Wordsworth's  'Ex- 
cursion,'Bvron's  'Don  Juan 'and  'Childc  Har- 
old,' 3Irs.  l3rowning's  'Aurora  Leigh,'  William 
llorris's  'Earthly  Paradise,'  Clough's  'Amours 
de  Voyage,'  are  not  to  be  classibed  in  either 
species.  They  are  partly  autobiographical,  and 
in  part  the  influence  of  the  tale  makes  itself  dis- 
tinctly felt  in  them.  Nor  again  can  we  omit  the 
translations,  of  which  so  many  have  been  made ; 
some  of  them  real  masterpieces  and  additions  to 
our  literature." — J.  A.  Symonds,  A  Comjmrison 
of  Elizabethan  with  Victorian  Poetnj  {Fortnightly 
Bev.,  Jan.  1,  1889,  pp.  62-64).— The  difference 
between  the  drama  and  the  novel  "is  one  of  per- 
spective ;  and  it  is  this  which  in  a  wide  sense  dis- 
tinguishes the  Elizabethan  and  the  Victorian 
views  of  life,  and  thence  of  art.  .  .  .  It  is  .  .  . 
the  present  aim  of  art  to  throw  on  life  all  manner 
of  side-lights,  such  as  the  stage  can  hardly  con- 
tri\  e,  but  which  the  novel  professes  to  manage 
fci-  those  who  can  read.  The  round  unvarnished 
tale  of  the  early  novelists  has  been  dead  for  over 
a  century,  and  in  its  place  we  have  Action  that 
seeks  to  be  as  complete  as  life  itself.  .  .  .  There 
is,  then,  in  each  of  these  periods  an  excellence 
and  a  relative  defect:  in  the  Elizabethan,  round- 
ness and  balance,  but,  to  us,  a  want  of  fulness ; 
in  the  Victorian,  amplified  knowledge,  but  a  fall- 
ing short  of  comprehensiveness.  And  adapted 
to  each  ^-espectively,  the  drama  and  the  novel 
are  its  most  expressive  literary  fonn.  The  limita- 
tions and  scope  of  the  drama  are  those  of  its 
time,  and  so  of  the  novel.  Even  as  the  Eliza- 
bethan lived  with  all  his  might  and  was  not 
troubled  about  many  things,  his  art  was  intense 
and  round,  but  restricted ;  and  as  the  Victorian 
commonly  views  life  by  the  light  of  a  patent 
reading-lamp,  and  so,  sitting  apart,  sees  much  to 
perplex,  the  novel  gives  a  more  complex  treat- 
ment of  life,  with  rarer  success  in  harmony. 
This  rareness  is  not,  however,  due  to  the  novel 
itself,  but  to  the  minds  of  its  makers.  In  pos- 
sibility it  is  indeed  the  greater  of  the  two,  being 
more  epical ;  for  it  is  as  capable  of  grandeur,  and 
is  ampler.  This  largeness  in  Victorian  life  and 
art  argues  in  the  great  novelists  a  quality  of 
spirit  which  it  is  difficult  to  name  without  being 
mi.sunderstood,  and  which  is  peculiarly  non-Eliza- 
bethan. It  argues  what  Burns  would  call  a  casti- 
gated pulse,  a  supremacy  over  passion.  Yet 
they  are  not  Lucretian  gods,  however  calm  their 
atmosphere;  their  minds  are  not  built  above 
humanity,  but,  being  rooted  deep  in  it,  rise  high. 
.  .  .  Both  periods  are  at  heart  earnest,  and  the 
stamp  on  the  great  literature  of  each  is  that  of 
reality,  heightened  and  made  powerful  by  ro- 
mance. Nor  is  their  agreement  herein  greatly 
shaken  by  the  novel  laymg  considerable  stress  on 
the  outside  of  life,  while  the  drama  is  almost 
heedless  of  it;  for  they  both  seek  to  break  i"*o 
the  kernel,  their  variance  being  chiefiy  om  of 
meth(xl,  dictated  by  difference  of  knowledge, 
taste,  and  perception.  "—T.  D.  Robb,  The  EUm- 


hethan  Drama  and  the  Victorian  Novel  {Lippin- 
cott's  Monthly  Magazine,  April,  1891,;/;?.  r)20-ryi2). 
A.  D.  1838-1842.— The  Chartist  agitation.— 
' '  When  the  Parliament  was  opened  l)y  the  Queen 
on  the  5th  of  February,  1839,  a  passage  in  the 
Royal  Speech  had  reference  to  a  state  of  domes- 
tic affairs  which  presented  an  unhappy  con- 
trast to  the  universal  loyalty  which  marked  the 
period  of  the  Coronation.  Her  Majesty  said :  '  I 
have  observed  with  pain  the  persevering  efforts 
which  have  been  made  in  some  parts  of  the  coun- 
try to  excite  my  subjects  to  disobedience  and 
resistance  to  the  law,  and  to  recommend  dan- 
gerous and  illegal  practices.'  Chartism,  which 
for  ten  subsequent  years  occasionally  agitated 
the  country,  had  then  begun  to  take  root.  On 
the  previous  12tb  of  December  a  proclamation 
had  been  issued  against  illegal  Chartist  assem- 
blies, several  of  which  had  been  held,  says  the 
proclamation,  '  after  sunset  by  torchlight. '  The 
persons  attending  these  meetings  were  armed 
with  guns  and  pikes ;  and  demagogues,  such  as 
Feargus  O'Connor  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stephens  at 
Bury,  addressed  the  people  in  the  most  inflam- 
matory language.  .  .  .  The  document  called 
'The  People's  Charter,'  which  was  embodied  in 
the  form  of  a  bill  in  1838,  comprised  six  points:  — 
universal  suffrage,  excluding,  however,  women; 
division  of  the  United  Kingdom  into  equal 
electoral  districts ;  vote  by  ballot ;  annual  parlia- 
ments; no  property  qualification  for  members; 
and  a  payment  to  every  member  for  his  legisla- 
tive services.  These  principles  so  quickly  rec- 
ommended themselves  to  the  working-classes 
that  in  the  session  of  1839  the  number  of  signa- 
tures to  a  petition  presented  to  Parliament  was 
upwards  of  a  million  and  a  quarter.  The  mid- 
dle classes  almost  universally  looked  with  ex- 
treme jealousy  and  apprehension  upon  any  at- 
tempt for  an  extension  of  the  franchise.  The 
upper  classes  for  the  most  part  regarded  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Chartists  with  a  contempt  which 
scarcely  concealed  their  fears.  This  large  sec- 
tion of  the  working  population  very  soon  became 
divided  into  what  were  called  physical-force 
Chartists  and  moral-force  Chartists.  As  a  nat- 
ural consequence,  the  principles  and  acts  of  the 
physical-force  Chartists  disgusted  every  sup- 
porter of  order  and  of  the  rights  of  property." — 
C.  Knight,  Popular  Hist,  of  Eng.,  v.  8,  ch.  23.— 
"Nothing  can  be  more  unjust  than  to' represent 
the  leaders  and  promoters  of  the  movement  as 
mere  factious  and  self-seeking  demagogues. 
Some  of  them  were  men  of  great  ability  and  elo- 
quence; some  were  impassioned  young  poets, 
drawn  from  the  class  whom  Kingsley  has  de- 
scribed in  his  '  Alton  Locke ' ;  some  were  men  of 
education ;  many  were  earnest  and  devoted  fanat- 
ics; and,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  .all,  or  nearly 
all,  were  sincere.  Even  the  man  who  did  the 
movement  most  harm,  and  who  made  himself 
most  odious  to  all  reasonable  outsiders,  the  once 
famous,  now  forgotten,  Feargus  O'Connor,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  sincere,  and  to  have  person- 
ally lost  more  than  he  gained  bj  his  Chartism. 
...  He  was  of  commanding  presence,  great  stat- 
ure, and  almost  gigantic  strength.  He  had  edu- 
cation ;  he  had  mixed  in  good  society ;  he  belonged 
to  an  old  family.  .  .  .  There  were  many  men  in 
the  movement  of  a  nobler  moral  nature  than 
poor,  huge,  wild  Feargus  O'Connor.  There 
were  men  like  Thomas  Cooper,  .  .  .  devoted, 
impassioned,  full  of   poetic  aspiration,  and  no 
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scant  meftsure  of  poetic  inspiration  as  well. 
Henry  Vincent  was  a  man  of  unimpeachable 
character.  .  .  .  Eniest  Jones  was  as  sincere  and 
self-sacrificing  a  man  as  ever  joined  a  sinking 
cause.  ...  It  is  necessary  to  read  sucli  a  book 
as  Thomas  Cooper's  Autobiography  to  luider- 
stand  how  genuine  was  the  poetic  and  political 
enthusiasm  which  Avas  at  thy  heart  of  the  Chart- 
ist movement,  and  how  bitter  was  the  suffering 
which  drove  into  its  ranks  so  many  thousands 
of  stout  working  men  who,  in  a  country  like 
England,  miglit  well  have  expected  to  be  able 
to  live  by  the  hard  work  they  were  only  too  will- 
ing to  do.  One  must  read  the  Anti-Corn-Law 
Rhymes  of  Ebenezer  Elliott  to  understand  how 
the  '  bread  tax '  became  identified  in  the  minds 
of  the  very  best  of  the  working  class,  and  iden- 
tified justly,  witli  the  system  of  political  and 
economical  legislation  which  was  undoubtedly 
kept  up,  although  not  of  conscious  purpose,  for 
the  benefit  of  a  class.  ...  A  A\hole  literature  of 
Chartist  newspapers  sprang  up  to  advocate  the 
cause.  The  'Northern  Star,'  owned  and  con- 
ducted by  Peargus  O'Connor,  was  the  most  popu- 
lar and  influential  of  them;  but  every  great 
town  had  its  Chartist  press.  Meetings  were  held 
at  which  sometimes  very  violent  language  was 
employed.  ...  A  formidable  riot  took  place  in 
Birmingham,  where  the  authorities  endeavoured 
to  put  down  a  Ciiartist  meeting.  .  .  .  Efforts 
were  made  at  times  to  bring  about  a  compromise 
with  the  middle-class  Liberals  and  the  \nti-Corn- 
Law  leaders;  but  all  such  attempts  j^roved  fail- 
ures. The  Chartists  would  not  give  up  their 
Charter ;  many  of  them  would  not  renounce  the 
hope  of  seeing  it  carried  by  force.  The  Govern- 
ment began  to  prosecute  some  of  the  orators  and 
leaders  of  the  Charter  movement ;  and  some  of 
these  were  convicted,  imprisoned  and  treated 
with  great  severity.  Henry  Vincent's  imprison- 
mtut  at  Newport,  in  Wales,  was  the  occasion  of 
an  attempt  at  rescue  [November  4,  1831)]  which 
bore  a  very  close  resemblance  indeed  to  a  scheme 
of  organised  and  armed  rebellion."  A  conflict 
occurred  in  which  ten  of  the  Chartists  were 
killed,  and  some  50  were  wounded.  Three  of 
the  leaders,  named  Frost,  Williams,  and  Jones, 
were  tried  and  convicted  on  the  charge  of  high 
treason,  and  were  sentenced  to  death;  but  the 
sentence  was  commuted  to  one  of  transportation. 
"The  trial  and  conviction  of  Frost,  Williams, 
and  Jones,  did  not  put  a  stop  to  the  Chartist  agi- 
tation. On  the  contrary,  that  agitation  seemed 
rather  to  wax  and  strengthen  and  grow  broader 
because  of  the  attempt  at  Newport  and  its 
consequences.  .  .  .  There  was  no  lack  of  what 
were  called  energetic  measures  on  the  part  of  the 
Government.  The  leading  Chartists  all  over  the 
country  were  prosecuted  and  tried,  literally  by 
hundreds.  In  most  cases  they  were  convicted 
and  sentenced  to  terms  of  imprisonment.  .  .  . 
The  working  classes  grew  more  and  more  bitter 
against  the  Whigs,  who  they  said  had  professed 
Liberalism  only  to  gain  their  own  ends.  .  .  . 
There  was  a  profound  distrust  of  the  middle 
class  and  their  leaders,"  and  it  was  for  that  rea- 
son that  the  Chartists  would  not  join  hands  with 
the  Anti-Corn-Law  movement,  then  in  full  prog- 
ress. "  It  is  clear  that  at  that  time  the  Cliart- 
ists,  who  represented  the  bulk  of  the  artisan 
class  in  most  of  the  large  towus,  did  in  their  very 
hearts  believe  that  England  was  ruled  for  the 
beneflt  of  aristocrats  and  millionaires  who  were 


absolutely  indifferent  to  the  siiffcrings  of  the 
poor.  It  is  ecpmlly  clear  that  most  of  what  arc 
called  the  ruling  class  did  really  believe  the  Eng- 
lish working  men  who  joineil  the  Chartist  move- 
ment to  be  a  race  of  tierce,  unmanagealjlo,  and 
seltlsh  conmiunists,  who,  if  thoy  were  allowed 
their  own  way  for  a  moment,  would  prove  them- 
selves determined  to  overthrow  throne,  altar,  and 
all  established  securities  of  society." — J.  3Ic- 
Carthy,  Hint  of  Our  Own  Times,  ch.  5  (r.  1). — 
Among  the  measures  of  coercion  advocated  in 
the  councils  of  the  ''.'hartists  was  that  of  appoint- 
ing and  observing  what  was  to  bo  called  a 
"'sacred  month,'  during  which  the  working 
classes  throughout  the  whole  kingdom  were  to 
abstain  from  every  kind  of  labour,  in  the  hope 
of  compelling  the  governing  classes  to  concede 
the  charter."— W.  N.  Molesworth,  Iliat.  of  Eng., 
1830-1874,  V.  2,  ch.  5. 

Also  in:  T.  Cooper,  Life,  by  himself,  ch,  14-23. 
— W.  Lovett,  Life  and  Struggles,  ch.  S-lo.— T. 
Frost,  Forti/  Years'  liecollections,  ch.  3-11. — H. 
Jephson,  The  Platform,  pt.  4,  ch.  Hand  19  (v.  2). 

A.  D.  1 839-1 842.— The  Opium  War  with 
China.     See  China:  A.  I).  1h:{9-1842. 

A.  D.  1840, — Adoption  of  Penny-Postage. — 
"In  1837  Mr.  Rowland  Hill  had  published  his 
plan  of  a  cheap  and  uniform  postage.  A  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  Avas  apjjointed 
in  1837,  which  continued  its  inquiries  through- 
out the  session  of  1838,  and  arrived  at  the  con- 
viction that  the  plan  was  feasible,  and  deserving 
of  a  trial  imder  legislative  sanction.  After  much 
discussion,  and  the  experiment  of  a  varying 
cliarge,  the  uniform  rate  for  a  letter  not  weigh- 
ing more  than  half  an  ounce  became,  by  order  of 
the  Treasury,  one  penny.  This  great  reform 
came  into  operation  on  the  10th  of  January,  1840. 
lis  flnal  accomplishment  is  mainly  due  to  the  sa- 
gacity and  perseverance  of  the  man  who  lirst  con- 
ceived the  scheme." — C.  Knight,  Croien  Ilist.  of 
Eng.,  2h  883. — "  Up  to  this  time  the  rates  of  pos- 
tage on  letters  were  very  heavy,  and  varied  ac- 
cording to  the  distance.  For  instance,  a  single 
letter  conveyed  from  one  part  of  a  town  to  an- 
other cost  2d. ;  a  letter  from  Reading,  to  London 
7d. ;  from  Brighton,  8d. ;  from  Aberdeen,  Is.  3 Jd. ; 
from  Belfast,  Is.  4d.  If  the  letter  was  'writ- 
ten on  more  than  a  single  sheet,  the  rate  of  pos- 
tage Avas  much  higher." — W.  N.  3Iolesworth, 
Hist,  of  Eng.,  1830-1874,  v.  2,  ch.  1. 

Also  in:  G.  B,  Hill,  Life  of  Sir  lioirlaud  Hill. 

A.  D.  1840. — The  Queen's  marriage. — "On 
January  16, 1840,  the  Queen,  opening  Parliament 
in  person,  announced  her  intention  to  marry  her 
cousin.  Prince  Albert  of  Saxe  Coburg-Gotha  —  a 
step  which  she  trusted  would  be  '  conducive  to 
the  interests  of  my  people  as  well  as  to  my  own 
domestic  happiness. ' ...  It  was  indeed  a  mar- 
riage founded  on  affection.  .  .  .  The  Queen  had 
for  a  long  time  loved  her  cousin.  He  was  nearly 
her  own  age,  the  Queen  being  the  elder  by  three 
months  and  two  or  three  days.  Francis  (Miarles 
Augustus  Albert  Emmanuel  was  the  full  name 
of  the  young  Prince.  He  was  the  second  son  of 
Ernest,  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld,  and  of 
his  wife  Louisa,  daughter  of  Augustus,  Duke  of 
Saxe-Gotha-Altenberg.  Prince  Albert  was  born 
at  the  Rosenau,  one  of  his  father's  residences, 
near  Coburg,  on  August  26,  1819.  ...  A  mar- 
riage between  the  Princess  Victoria  and  Prince 
Albert  had  been  thought  of  as  desirable  among 
the  families  on  both  sides,  but  it  was  always 
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wisely  resolved  that  nothing  should  be  said  to  the 
young  Princess  on  thi'  subject  unless  shi  h('rs<'lf 
showed  It  distinct  liliing  for  her  cousin.  In  1H36, 
Prince  Albert  was  brougiit  by  his  fatlierto  Eng- 
land, and  made  tlie  persfjnal  acquaintance  of  tlie 
Princess,  and  slie  seems  at  once  to  have  been 
drawn  toward  him  in  tiu;  manner  whicli  her  fam- 
ily and  friends  would  most  have  desired.  .  .  . 
Tlie  marriage  of  the  (^ueen  and  the  Prince  took 
place; on  February  10,  1840."— J.  McCarthy,  IIM. 
of  (Mir  Oirn  TivuH,  ch.  7  (r.  1). 

A.  D.  1841-1842.— Interference  in  Afghanis- 
tan.—The  first  Afghan  War.  See  Af(ui.\ni8- 
t.vn:  a.  1).  180;MH;f8;  18;5H-1843;  1842-1809. 

A.  D.  1841-1842.— Fall  of  the  Melbourne 
Ministry.— Opening  of  the  second  administra- 
tion of  Sir  Robert  Peel.— In  1841,  the  Whig 
^Ministry  (Melbourne's)  determined  "to  do  some- 
thing for  freedom  of  trade.  .  .  .  Colonial  timber 
and  sugar  were  charged  with  a  duty  lighter  than 
Was  imposed  on  foreign  timber  and  sugar;  and 
foreign  sugar  paid  a  lighter  or  a  heavier  duty  ac- 
cording as  it  was  imported  from  countries  of 
slave  labour  or  countries  of  free  labour.  It  was 
resolved  to  raise  the  duty  on  colonial  timber,  but 
to  lower  the  duty  on  foreign  timber  and  foreign 
sugar,  and  at  the  same  time  to  replace  the  slid- 
ing scale  of  the  Corn  Laws  then  in  force  [see 
Takifk  Legislation  (England):  A.  D.  1815- 
1828]  with  a  fixed  duty  of  8s.  per  quarter.  .  .  . 
The  concessions  offered  by  the  Ministrj',  too  small 
to  excite  the  enthusiasm  of  the  free  traders,  were 
enough  to  rally  all  the  threatened  interests  around 
Peel.  Baring's  revision  of  the  sugar  duties  Avas 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  36.  Lverybcxly  ex- 
pected the  Ministers  to  resign  upon  this  defeat ; 
but  they  merely  announced  the  continuance  of 
the  former  duties.  Then  Peel  gave  notice  of  a 
vote  of  want  of  confidence,  and  carried  it  on  the 
4th  of  June  by  a  single  vote  in  a  House  of  623 
members.  Instead  of  resigning,  the  Ministere 
appealed  to  the  country.  The  elections  went  on 
through  tlie  last  days  of  June  and  the  whole  of 
July.  When  the  new  Parliament  was  complete, 
it  ajiijeared  that  the  Conservatives  could  count 
upon  367  votes  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
Ministry  met  Parliament  on  the  24th  of  August. 
Peel  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  Ilipon  in  the 
House  of  Lords  moved  amendments  to  the  Ad- 
dress, which  were  carried  by  majorities  of  91  and 
72  respectively."  The  Ministry  resigned  and  a 
Conservative  Government  was  formed,  with  Peel 
at  its  heiul,  as  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  "  Wel- 
lington entered  the  Cabinet  without  ofBce,  and 
Lyndhurst  assumed  for  the  third  time  the  honours 
of  Lord  Chancellor. "  Among  the  lesser  members 
of  the  Administration  —  not  in  the  Cabinet  —  was 
Mr.  Gladstone,  who  became  Vice-President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade.  "This  time  Peel  experi- 
enced no  difiiculty  with  regard  to  the  Queen's 
Household.  It  had  been  previously  arranged 
that  in  the  case  of  Lord  Melbourne's  resignation 
three  Whig  Ladies,  the  Duchess  of  Bedford,  the 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  and  Lady  Normanby, 
should  resign  of  their  own  accord.  One  or  two 
other  changes  in  the  Household  contented  Peel, 
and  these  the  Queen  accorded  with  a  frankness 
which  placed  him  entirely  at  his  ease.  .  .  .  Dur- 
ing the  recess  Peel  took  a  wide  survey  of  the  ills 
affecting  the  commonwealth,  and  of  the  possible 
remedies.  To  supply  the  deficiency  in  the  reve- 
nue without  laying  new  burthens  upon  the  hum- 
bler class;  to  revive  our  fainting  maanfactures 


by  encouraging  the  importation  of  raw  material ; 
to  assuage  distress  by  making  the  price  of  pro- 
visions lower  and  more  regular,  without  taking 
away  that  protection  whicli  he  still  believed  es- 
sential to  British  agriculture:  these  were  the 
tasks  which  Peel  now  bent  his  mind  to  compass. 
.  .  .  Having  solved  [the  problems^  to  his  own 
satisfaction,  he  had  to  persuade  his  colleagues 
that  they  were  right.  Only  one  proved  obstinate. 
The  Duke  of  Buckingham  would  hear  of  no 
change  in  the  degree  of  protection  afforded  to 
agriculture.  He  surrendered  the  Privy  Seal, 
wliich  was  given  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh.  .  .  . 
The  Queen's  Speech  recommended  Parliament 
to  consider  the  state  of  the  laws  affecting  the  iin- 
jiortation  of  corn  and  other  commodities.  It  an- 
nounced the  beginning  of  a  revolution  which  few 
persons  in  England  thought  possible,  although  it 
was  to  be  completed  in  little  more  than  ten  years. " 
— F.  C.  Montague,  Life  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  ch.  7-8. 

Also  in:  J.  R.  Thursfleld,  Peel,  ch.  7-8.— W. 
C.  Taylor,  Life  and  Times  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  v. 
3,  ch.  3-5. — J.  W.  Croker,  Correspondence  and 
Diaries,  ch.  22  (».  2). 

A.  D.  1842.— The  Ashburton  Treaty  with  the 
United  States.  See  United  States  of  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1842. 

A.  D.  1845-1846.— Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws 
and  dissolution  of  the  League.  Sec  Tariff 
Legislation  (England):  A.  D.  1845-1846. 

A.  D.  184S-1846.— First  war  with  the  Sikhs. 
See  India:  A.  D.  1845-1849. 

A.  D.  1846. —  Settlement  of  the  Oregon 
Boundary  Question  with  the  United  States. 
See  Ohegon:  A.  1).  1844-1846. 

A.  D.  1846. — The  vengeance  of  the  Tory- 
Protectionists. — Overthrow  of  Peel. — Advent 
of  Disraeli. — Ministry  of  Lord  John  Russell. — 
"Strange  to  say,  the  day  when  the  Bill  [^extin- 
guishing the  duties  on  corn]  was  read  in  the 
House  of  Lords  for  the  third  time  [June  25]  saw 
the  fall  of  Peel's  Ministry.  The  fall  was  due  to 
the  state  of  Ireland.  The  Government  had  been 
bringing  in  a  Coercion  Bill  for  Ireland.  It  was 
introduced  while  the  Corn  Bill  was  yet  passing 
through  the  House  of  Commons.  The  situation 
was  critical.  All  the  Irish  followers  of  Mr. 
O'Connell  would  be  sure  to  oppose  the  Coercion 
Bill.  The  Liberal  party,  at  least  when  out  of  of- 
fice, had  usually  made  it  their  j)rincii)le  to  oppose 
Coercion  Bills,  if  they  were  not  attended  with 
some  promises  of  legislative  reform.  The  Eng- 
lish Radical  merabei-s,  led  by  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr. 
Bright,  were  certain  to  oppose  coercion.  If  the 
protectionists  should  join  with  these  other  oppo- 
nents of  the  Coercion  Bill,  the  fate  of  the 
measure  was  assured,  and  with  it  the  fate  of  the 
Government.  This  was  exactly  what  happened. 
Eighty  Protectionists  followed  Lord  George  Ben- 
tinck  into  the  lobby  against  the  Bill,  in  combina- 
tion with  the  Free  Traders,  the  Whigs,  and  the 
Irish  (,'atholic  and  national  niembere.  The  divi- 
sion took  place  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  on 
Thursday,  June  25,  and  there  was  a  majority  of 
73  against  the  Ministry.  "—J.  McCartliy,  27w  EfMch 
of  Riform,  p.  183. — The  revengeful  Tory-Protec- 
tionist attack  on  Peel  was  led  by  Sir  George 
Bentinck  and  Benjamin  Disraeli,  then  just  mak- 
ing himself  felt  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
was  distinctly  grounded  upon  no  objection  in 
principle  to  the  Irish  Coercion  Bill,  but  on  the 
declaration  that  they  could  "  no  longer  trust  Peel, 
and,  '  must  therefore  refuse  to  give  him  unconsti- 
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tutional  powers.'  ...  lie  had  twice  betrayed 
the  party  who  Imd  trusted  his  promises.  .  .  . 
'The  gentlemen  of  England,'  of  whom  it  liad 
once  been  Sir  Robert's  i)roudest  boast  to  be  tlie 
leader,  declared  against  him.  He  was  beaten  by 
an  overpowering  majority,  and  his  career  as  an 
English  Minister  wa.s  closed.  Disraeli's  had  been 
the  hand  which  dethroned  him,  and  to  Disraeli 
himself,  after  three  years  of  anarchy  and  uncer- 
tainty, descended  the  task  of  again  building 
together  the  shattered  ruins  of  the  Conservative 
party.  Very  unwillingly  they  submitted  to  the 
unwelcome  necessitj'.  Cannmg  and  the  elder 
Pitt  had  ooth  been  called  adventurers,  but  they 
had  birth  and  connection,  and  they  were  at  least 
Englishmen.  Disraeli  had  risen  out  of  a  despised 
race;  he  had  u"ver  sued  for  their  favours;  he 
had  voted  and  spoken  as  he  pleased,  whether 
they  liked  it  or  not.  ...  He  was  without  Court 
favour,  and  had  hardly  a  powerful  friend  except 
Lord  Lyndhurst.  He  had  never  been  tried  on 
the  lower  steps  of  the  otHcial  ladder.  He  was 
young,  too  —  only  42 — after  all  the  stir  that  he 
had  made.  There  was  no  example  of  a  rise  so 
sudden  under  such  conditions.  But  the  Tory 
party  had  accepted  and  cheered  his  services,  and 
he  stood  out  alone  among  them  as  a  debater  of 
superior  power.  Their  own  trained  m^n  had  all 
deserted  them.  Lord  George  remained  for  a  year 
or  two  as  nominal  chief :  but  Lord  George  aied ; 
the  conservatives  could  only  consolidate  them- 
selves under  a  real  leader,  and  Disraeli  was  the 
single  person  that  they  had  who  was  equal  to  the 
situation.  .  .  .  He  had  overthrown  Peel  and  suc- 
ceeded to  Peel's  honours." — J.  A.  Froude,  Lord 
Beticomfidd,  ch.  9. — Although  the  Tory-Protec- 
tionists had  accomplished  the  overthrow  of  Peel, 
they  were  not  prepared  to  take  the  Government 
into  their  own  hands.  The  new  IMinistry  was 
formed  under  Lord  John  Russell,  as  First  Lord  of 
the 'Treasury,  with  Lord  Palmerston  in  the  Foreign 
Office,  Sir  George  Grey  in  the  Home  Department, 
Earl  Grey  Colonial  Secretary,  Sir  C.Wood  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  and  Mr.  Macaulay  Pay- 
master-General.— \V.  C.  Taylor,  LU^e  and  Times 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  v.  3,  ch.  11. — 'The  most  im- 
portant enactment  of  the  Coercion  Bill  "(which 
subsequently  gave  it  the  name  of  the  Curfew 
Act)  was  that  which  conferred  on  the  executive 
Government  the  power  In  proclaimed  districts  of 
forbidding  persons  to  be  out  of  their  dwellings 
between  sunset  and  sunrise.  The  nght  of  pro- 
claiming a  district  as  a  disturbed  district  was 
placeil  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  who 
might  station  additional  constabulary  there,  the 
whole  expense  of  which  was  to  be  borne  by  the 
district."— J.  F.  Bright,  iftsf.  of  Eng.,  period 'i, 
p.  137. 

Also  in  :  S.  Walpole,  Life  of  Lord  John  Rus- 
eell,  ch.  16  («.  1). — B.  Disraeli,  Lord  Oeorge  Ben- 
tinck,  ch.  14-16. 

A.  D.  1846. — Difference  with  France  on  the 
Spanish  marriages.  See  France:  A.  D.  1841- 
1848. 

A.  D.  1848. — The  last  Chartist  demonstra-' 
tion, — "The  more  violent  Chartists  had  broken 
from  the  Rtidical  reformers,  and  had  themseives 
divided  into  two  sections;  for  their  nominal 
leader,  Feargus  O'Connor,  was  at  bitter  enmity 
with  more  thoroughgoing  and  earnest  leaders 
such  as  O'Brien  and  Cooper.  O'Connor  had  not 
proved  a  very  efficient  guide.  He  had  entered 
into  a  land  scheme  of  a  somewhat  doubtful  char 


acter.  .  .  .  He  had  also  injudiciously  taken  up  a 
position  of  active  hostility  to  the  free-traders, 
and  while  thus  appearing  as  the  champion  of  a 
falling  cause  had  alienated  many  of  his  sup- 
porters. Yet  the  Parliament  elected  in  1846  con- 
tjiined  several  representatives  of  the  Chartist 
principles,  and  O'Connor  himself  had  been  re- 
turned for  Nottingham  by  a  large  majority 
over  Hol)hou8e,  a  member  of  the  new  Ministry. 
Tiie  revolution  in  France  gave  a  sudden  and 
enormous  impulse  to  the  agitation.  The  coun- 
try was  filled  with  meetings  at  which  violent 
speeches  were  uttered  and  hints,  not  obscure, 
dropped  of  the  forcible  establishment  of  a  repub- 
lic in  England.  A  new  Convention  was  sum- 
moned for  the  6th  of  April,  a  vast  petition  was 
prepared,  and  a  meeting,  at  which  it  was  believed 
that  half  a  million  of  people  would  have  been 
present,  was  summoned  to  meet  on  Kennington 
Common  on  the  10th  of  April  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  the  petition  to  the  House  in  procession. 
The  alarm  felt  in  London  was  very  great.  It 
was  thought  necessary  to  swear  in  special  con- 
stables, and  the  wealthier  classes  came  forward 
in  vast  numbers  to  be  enrolled.  There  are  said 
to  have  been  no  less  than  170,000  special  con- 
stables. The  military  arrangements  were  en- 
trusted to  the  Duke  of  Wellington;  the  public 
offices  were  guanled  and  fortified ;  public  vehicles 
were  forbidden  to  pass  the  streets  lest  they  should 
be  employed  for  barricades ;  and  measu^-es  were 
taken  to  prevent  the  procession  from  crossing 
the  bridges.  .  .  .  Such  a  display  of  determina- 
tion seemed  almost  ridiculous  when  compared 
with  what  actually  occurred.  But  it  was  in  fact 
the  cause  of  the  harmless  nature  of  the  meeting. 
Instead  of  half  a  million,  about  30,000  men 
assembled  on  Kennington  Common.  Feargus 
O'Connor  was  there;  Mr.  Maine,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Police,  called  him  aside,  told  him  he 
might  hold  his  meeting,  but  that  the  procession 
would  be  stopped,  and  that  he  woidd  be  held 
personally  responsible  for  any  disorder  that  might 
occur.  His  heart  had  already  begun  to  fail  him, 
and  he  .  .  .  used  all  his  influence  to  put  an  end 
to  the  procession.  His  prudent  advice  was  fol- 
lowed, and  no  disturbance  of  any  importance 
took  place.  .  .  .  The  air  of  ridicule  thrown  over 
the  Chartist  movement  by  the  abortive  close  of  a 
demonstration  which  had  Ireen  heralded  with  so 
much  violent  talk  was  increased  by  the  disclo- 
sures attending  the  presentation  of  the  petition. " 
There  were  found  to  be  only  2,000.000  names 
appended  to  the  document,  instead  of  5,000,000 
as  claimed,  and  great  numbers  of  them  were 
manifestly  spurious.  "This  failure  proved  a 
deathblow  to  Chartism.  "—J.  F.  Bright,  Uist.  of 
Eng.,  pei'iod 4,  pp.  176-118. 

Also  in  :  S.  Walpole,  Hist,  of  Eng.  from  1815, 
ch.  20  (v.  4). 

A.  D.  1848-1849. —  Second  war  with  the 
Sikhs. — Conquest  and  annexation  of  the  Pun- 
jab.    SeelNDLV:  A.  D.  1845-1849. 

A.  D.  1849. — Repeal  of  the  Navigation  Laws. 
See  Navigation  L.\ws:  A.  D.  1849. 

A.  D.  1849-1850.— The  Don  Pacifico  Affair. 
— Lord  Palmerston's  speech. — The  little  diffi- 
culty with  Greece  which  came  to  a  crisis  in  the 
last  weeks  of  1849  and  the  first  of  1850  (see 
Greece:  A.  D.  1846-1850).  and  which  was  com- 
monly called  the  Don  Pacifico  Affair,  gave  occa- 
sion for  a  memorable  speech  in  Parliament  by 
Lord  Palmerston,  defending  his  foreign  policy 
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npiiinst  nttufkB.  Tho  speech  (June  24,  1850), 
which  i)C(Mi[)if(l  live  lioiirs.  "from  the  iluslt  of 
one  <liiy  tili  tlie  diiwn  of  uiiotlifr,"  wius  iifrciitly 
admind,  aud  proved  iniiiu'iisely  ciri'clivc  iu  rais- 
iuK  tlu;  spculcL'rs  reputation.  "  Tlie  Don  Pacitico 
debate  was  uiKiuestionablv  an  important  land- 
niarit  in  tlic  life  of  Lord  l'almcrst(m.  llitlierto 
liis  merits  liad  been  linowu  only  to  a  select  few; 
for  tlie  ISritish  public  does  not  read  Blue  Boolis. 
and  as  a  rule  troubles  itself  very  little  about 
foreifrn  politics  at  all.  .  .  .  But  the  Paciflco 
speech  cau^fht  the  ear  of  tlie  nation,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  a  universal  verdict  of  approval. 
From  that  liour  Lord  Palnierston  l)ecame  the 
man  of  tlie  people,  and  his  rise  to  the  premier- 
ship only  a  question  of  time." — L.  C.  Sanders, 
Life  of  Viitcount  Pidmeritton,  ch.  8. 

Also  in:  ilarquis  of  Lome,  Visconnt  Palm- 
cruton,  ch.  7. — J.  McCarthy,  Hist,  of  Our  Own 
Tinm,  eh.  1«  (r.  2).— J.  Morley,  Life  of  Cobdcn, 
V.  2,  ch.  3. — T.  Martin,  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort, 
ch.  38  (r.  3). 

A.  D.  1850. — The  so-called  Clayton-Bulwer 
Tmaty  with  the  United  States,  establishing  a 
joint  protectorate  over  the  projected  Nicara- 
gua Canal.     See  Nic.vuAcu  A :  A.  D.  1850. 

A.  D.  1850. —  Restoration  of  the  Roman 
Episcopate. — The  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill. 
See  Papacy:  A.  D.  ISoO. 

A.  D.  1850-1852.— The  London  protocol  and 
treaty  on  the  Schleswig-Holstein  Question. 
See  Scandinavian  States  (Denmauk):  A.  I). 
184&-1863. 

A.  D.  1851.— The  Great  Exhibition.— "The 
first  of  Maj',  1851,  will  always  be  memorable  as 
the  day  on  which  the  Great  Exhibition  was 
opened  in  Hyde  Park.  .  .  .  Many  exhibitions  of 
a  similar  kind  have  taken  place  since.  Some  of 
these  far  surpassed  that  of  Hyde  Park  in  the 
splendour  and  variety  of  the  collections  brought 
together.  Two  of  them  at  least  —  those  of  Paris 
in  1867  and  1878  —  were  infinitely  superior  in  the 
array  and  display  of  the  protlucts,  the  dresses, 
the  Inhabitants  of  far-divided  countries.  But 
the  impression  wliich  the  Hyde  Park  Exhibition 
made  upon  the  ordinary  mind  was  like  that  of 
the  boy's  first  visit  to  the  play — an  impression 
never  to  be  equalled.  ...  It  was  the  first  or- 
ganised to  gather  all  the  representatives  of  the 
world's  industry  into  one  great  fair.  .  .  .  The 
Hyde  Park  Exhibition  was  often  described  as 
the  festival  to  open  the  long  reign  of  Peace.  It 
might,  as  a  mere  matter  of  chronology,  be  called 
without  any  impropriety  the  festival  to  celebrate 
the  close  of  the  short  reign  of  Peace.  From  that 
year,  1851,  it  may  be  said  fairly  enough  that  the 
world  has  hardly  known  a  week  of  peace.  .  .  . 
The  first  idea  of  the  Exhibition  was  conceived  by 
Prince  Albert ;  and  it  was  his  energy  and  influ- 
ence which  succeeded  in  carrying  the  idea  into 
practical  execution.  .  .  .  Many  persons  were 
disposed  to  sneer  at  it;  many  Avere  sceptical 
about  its  doing  any  good ;  not  a  few  still  re- 
garded Prince  Albert  as  a  foreigner  and  a  ped- 
ant, and  were  slow  to  believe  that  anything 
really  pmctical  was  likely  to  be  developed  under 
his  impulse  and  protection.  .  .  .  There  was  a 
great  deal  of  difliculty  in  selecting  a  plan  for  the 
building.  .  .  .  Happily,  a  sudden  inspiration 
struck  Mr.  (afterward  Sir  Joseph)  Paxton,  who 
was  then  in  charge  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire'p 
superb  grounds  at  Chatsworth.  Why  not  try 
gloss  and  iron  ?  he  asked  himself.  .  .  .  Mr.  Pax- 


'ton  sketched  out  Ins  plan  ha.stily,  and  the  idea 
was  eagerly  accepted  by  the  Uoynl  Commission- 
ers, lie  made  many  improvements  afterwards 
in  Ids  design ;  but  the  palace  of  glass  and  iron 
arose  within  tlie  specified  time  on  the  green  turf 
of  Hyde  Park."— J.  McCarthy,  Jlist.  of  Our  Own 
I'iiiun,  ch.  21  (P.  2). 

Also  in  :  T.  Martin,  Life  of  (he  Prince  Consort, 
ch.  33-36,  39,  43-43  (r.  2).  , 

A.  D.  1851-1852.— The  Coup  d'Etat  in 
France  and  Lord  Palmerston's  dismissal  from 
the  Cabinet. — Defeat  and  resignation  of  Lord 
John  Russell. — The  first  Derby-Disraeli  Min- 
istry and  the  Aberdeen  coalition  Ministry. — 
The  "coup  d'etat"  of  December  3nd,  1851,  by 
which  Louis  Napoleon  made  himself  master  of 
France  (see  Fkance:  A.  D.  1851)  brought  about 
the  dismissal  of  Lord  Palmerston  from  the  British 
Ministry,  followed  quickly  by  the  overthrow  of 
the  Ministry  which  expelled  him.  "  Lord  Palm- 
erston not  only  expressed  privately  to  Count 
Walewski  [thr-  French  ambassador]  his  approval 
of  the  'coup  d  etat,'  but  on  the  16th  of  December 
wrote  a  despatch  to  Lord  Normanby,  our  repre- 
sentative in  Paris,  expressing  in  strong  terms  his 
satisfaction  at  the  success  of  the  French  Presi- 
dent's arbitrary  action.  This  despatch  was  not 
subniitt(jd  either  to  the  Prune  Minister  or  to  the 
Queen,  and  of  course  the  offence  was  of  too 
serious  a  character  to  be  passed  over.  A  great 
deal  of  correspondence  ensued,  and  as  Palmer- 
ston's explanations  were  not  deemed  satisfactory, 
and  he  had  clearly  broken  the  undertaking  he 
gave  some  time  previously,  he  was  dismissed 
from  office.  .  .  .  There  were  some  who  thought 
him  irretrievably  crushed  from  this  time  for- 
ward ;  but  a  very  short  time  only  elapsed  before 
he  retrieved  his  fortunes  and  was  as  powerful 
as  ever.  In  February  1353  Lord  John  Russell 
brought  in  a  Militia  Bill  which  was  intended  to 
develop  a  local  militia  for  the  defence  of  the 
country.  Lord  Palmerston  strongly  disapproved 
of  the  scope  of  the  measure,  and  in  committee 
moved  an  amendment  to  omit  the  word  'local,' 
so  as  to  constitute  a  regular  militia,  which  should 
be  legally  transportable  all  over  the  kingdom, 
and  thus  be  always  ready  for  any  emergency. 
The  Government  were  defeated  by  eleven  votes, 
and  as  the  Administration  had  been  very  weak 
for  some  time.  Lord  John  resigned.  Lord 
Derby  formed  a  Ministry;  and  invited  the  co- 
operation of  Palmerston,  but  the  offer  was  de- 
clined, as  the  two  statesmen  differed  on  the 
question  of  imposing  a  duty  on  the  importation 
of  corn,  and  other  mattefs.  — G.  B.  Smith,  Tfie 
Prime  Ministers  of  Queen  Victoria,  pp.  264-265. 
— "The  new  Ministry  [in  which  Mr.  Disraeli 
became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer]  took  their 
seata  on  the  37th  of  February,  but  it  was  under- 
stood that  a  dis.solution  of  Parliament  would 
take  place  in  the  summer,  by  which  the  fate  of 
the  new  Government  would  be  decided,  and  that 
in  the  meantime  the  Opposition  should  hold  its 
hand.  The  raw  troops  [of  the  Tory  Party  in  the 
House  of  Commons],  notwithstanding  their  in- 
experience, acquitted  themselves  with  credit,  and 
some  good  Bills  were  passed,  the  Militia  Bill 
among  the  number,  while  a  considerable  addition 
to  the  strength  of  the  Navy  was  effected  by  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland.  No  doubt,  when  the 
general  election  began,  the  party  had  raised 
itself  considerably  in  public  estimation.  But  for 
one  consideration  the  country  would  probably 
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have  been  quite  willing  to  entrust  its  destinies  to 
their  liands.  But  timt  one  consideration  was  all 
important.  .  .  .  The  Government  was  obliged 
to  go  tt  the  country,  to  some  extent,  on  Protec- 
tionist principles.  It  was  known  that  a  Derhyite 
majority  meant  a  moderate  import  duty ;  and  the 
consequence  was  that  Lord  Derby  just  lost  the 
battle,  though  by  a  very  narrow  majority. 
When  Parliament  met  in  November,  Lord  Derby 
and  Mr.  Disraeli  had  a  very  dillicult  game  to 
play.  .  .  .  Negotiations  were  again  opened  with 
Palmerston  and  the  Pcclites,  and  on  this  occasion 
Gladstone  and  Air.  Sidney  Herbert  were  willing 
to  join  if  Lord  Palmerston  might  lead  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  But  the  Queen  put  her 
veto  on  this  arrangement,  which  accordingly  fell 
to  the  groimd ;  and  Lord  Derby  had  to  meet  the 
Opposition  attack  without  any  reinforcements. 
...  On  the  ICth  of  December,  .  .  .  being  de- 
feated on  the  Budget  by  a  majority  of  19,  Lord 
Derby  at  once  resigned.  ' — T.  E.  Kebbel,  Life  of 
the  Eavl  of  Derby,  ch.  6. — "  The  new  Government 
[which  succeeded  that  of  Derby]  was  a  coalition 
of  Whigs  and  Pcclites,  with  Sir  William  Moles- 
worth  thrown  in  to  represent  the  Radicals.  Lord 
Aberdeen  became  Prime  Alinister,  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The  other 
Peelites  in  the  Cabinet  were  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, Sir  James  Graham,  and  Mr.  Sidney  Her- 
bert."—G.  W.  E.  Russell,  Tfie  lit.  lion.  William 
Eicart  Gladstone,  ch.  5. 

A.  D.  i8S2. — Second  Burmese  War.— 'An- 
nexation of  Peeu.     SeelNDL\^:  A.  D.  1852. 

A.  D.  1852-1853. — Abandonment  of  Protec- 
tion by  the  Conservatives. — Further  progress 
in  Free  Trade.  See  Taiufp  Legislation  (Eng- 
land): A.  I).  1816-1879. 

A.  D.  1853-1855.— Civil-Service  Reform.  See 
Civil-Seuvick  Refokm  in  England. 

A.  D.  1 853- 1 856.— The  Crimean  War.  See 
Russia:  A.  D.  1853-1854,  to  1854-1856. 

A.  D.  1855.— Popular  discontent  with  the 
management  of  the  war. — Fall  of  the  Aber- 
deen Ministry. — Palmerston's  first  premier- 
ship.— A  brightening  of  prospects. — "  Our 
army  system  entirely  broke  down  [in  the  Cri- 
mea], and  Lord  Aberdeen  and  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle were  made  the  scapegoats  of  the  popular 
indignation.  .  .  .  But  England  was  not  only 
suffering  from  unpreparedness  and  want  of  ad- 
ministrative power  in  the  War  department ;  there 
were  dissensions  in  the  Cabinet.  .  .  .  Lord  John 
Russell  gave  so  much  trouble,  that  Lord  Aber- 
deen, after  one  of  the  numerous  quarrels  and 
reconciliations  which  occurred  at  this  juncture, 
wrote  to  the  Queen  that  nothing  but  a  sense 
of  public  duty  and  the  necessity  for  avoiding 
the  scandal  of  a  rupture  kept  him  at  his  post. 
...  At  a  little  later  stage  .  .  .  the  difficulties 
were  renewed.  JMr.  Roebuck  gave  notice  of  his 
motion  for  the  appointment  of  a  select  committee 
to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  army  be- 
fore Sebastopol,  and  Lord  John  definitively  re- 
signed. The  Ministry  remained  in  office  to  await 
the  fate  of  Mr.  Roebuck's  motion,  which  was 
carried  against  them  by  the  very  large  majority 
of  157.  Lord  Aberdeen  now  placed  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  Cabinet  in  the  hands  of  the  Queen 
[Jan.  31.  1855].  .  .  .  Thus  fell  the  Coalition 
Cabinet  of  Lord  Aberdeen.  In  talent  and  parlia- 
mentary influence  it  was  apparently  one  of  the 
strongest  Governments  ever  seen,  but  it  suffered 
from  a  fatal  want  of   cohesion." — G.  B.  Smith, 


Prime  Miniitters  of  Queen  Victoria,  pp.  227-230. 
—  "Lord  Palmerston  had  passed  Ins  70th  year 
when  the  Premiership  cume  to  him  for  the  first 
time.  On  the  fall  of  the  Coalition  Goverinnent 
the  Queen  sent  for  Lord  Derby,  and  upon  his 
faihire  for  Lord  John  Russell.  Palmerston  was 
willing  at  the  express  re((uest  of  her  Majesty  to 
.serve  once  more  under  his  old  chief,  but  Claren- 
don and  many  of  the  Whigs  not  unnaturally 
positively  refused  to  do  so.  Palmerston  finally 
undertook  and  successfully  achieved  the  task  of 
forming  a  Government  out  of  the  somewhat 
heterogeneous  elements  at  his  command.  Lord 
Clarendon  continued  at  the  Foreign  Office,  and 
Gladstone  was  still  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
The  War  Department  was  reorganised,  the  otHce 
of  Secretary  at  War  disappearing,  and  being 
finally  merged  in  that  of  Secretary  of  State  for 
AV'ar.  Although  Palmerston  objected  to  Roe- 
buck's Committee,  he  was  practically  compelled 
to  accept  it,  and  this  led  to  the  resignation  of 
Gladstone,  Graham  and  Herbert;  their  places 
being  taken  by  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  Sir  Charles 
Wood,  and  Lord  John  Russell." — Alarquis  of 
Lome,  Viscount  Palmerston,  ch.  10.  — "  It  was  a 
dark  hour  in  the  history  of  the  nation  when  Lord 
Palmerston  essayed  the  task  which  had  been 
abandoned  by  the  tried  w'sdom  of  Derby,  Lans- 
downe,  and  John  Russell.  Far  away  in  the 
Crimea  the  war  was  dragging  on  without  much 
hope  of  a  creditable  solution,  though  the  winter 
of  discontent  and  mismanagement  was  happily 
over.  The  exi.stence  of  the  European  concert 
was  merely  nominal.  The  Allies  had  discovered, 
many  months  previously,  that,  though  Austria 
was  staunch,  Prussia  was  a  faithless  friend.  .  .  . 
Between  the  belligerent  powers  the  cloud  of  sus- 
picion and  distrust  grew  thicker ;  for  Abd-el- 
Medjid  was  known  to  be  freely  squandering  his 
war  loans  on  seraglios  and  palaces  while  Ivars 
was  starving ;  and  though  there  was  no  reason 
for  distrusting  the  present  good  faith  of  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  his  policy  was  straight- 
forward only  as  long  as  he  kept  himself  free  from 
the  influence  of  the  gang  of  stock-jobbers  and 
adventurers  who  composed  his  Ministry.  Nor 
was  the  horizon  much  brighter  on  the  side  of 
England.  A  series  of  weak  cabinets,  and  the 
absence  of  questions  of  organic  reform,  had  com- 
pletely relaxed  the  bonds  of  Party.  If  there  was 
no  regular  Opposition,  still  less  was  there  a  regular 
majority.  .  .  .  And  the  hand  that  was  to  restore 
order  out  of  chaos  was  not  so  steady  as  of  yore. 
.  .  .  Lord  Palmerston  was  not  himself  during  the 
first  weeks  of  his  leadership.  But  the  prospect 
speedily  brightened.  Though  Palmerston  was 
considerably  over  seventy,  he  still  retained  a  won- 
derful vigour  of  constitution.  He  was  soon  re- 
stt)red  to  health,  and  was  always  to  be  found  at 
his  ])ost.  .  .  .  His  generalship  secured  ample 
majorities  for  the  Government  in  every  division 
during  the  session.  Of  the  energy  which  Lord 
Palmerston  inspired  into  the  operations  against 
Sebastopol,  there  can  hardly  be  two  opinions. " 
— L.  C.  Sanders,  Life  of  Viscount  Palmerston, 
ch.  10. 

A.  D.  1855. —  Mr.  Gladstone's  Commission 
to  the  Ionian  Islands.  See  Ionian  Islands: 
A.  D.  1815-1862. 

A.  D.  1856-1860. — War  with  China. — French 
alliance  in  the  war. — Capture  of  Canton.— 
Entrance  into  Pekin. — Destruction  of  the 
Summer  Palace.    See  China:  A.  D.  1856-1860. 
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D.    1857- 
ft.    Sec  In 


1858.— The    Sepoy  Mutiny  in 


1)1a:    a.    1).    1857,  to  1857-1858 


A. 
India. 

(Jii.Y— Jink). 

A.  D.  1858.— Assumption  of  the  government 
of  India  by  the  Crown.— End  of  the  rule  of  the 
East  India  Co.     See  India:  A.  I).  IH^b. 

A.  D.  1858-1859.— The  Conspiracy  Bill.— 
Fall  of  Palmerston's  government.—  Second 
Ministry  of  Derby  and  Disraeli.— Lord  Palmer- 
ston  again  Premier.— "  On  Jiinunry  14,  1858, 
ttii  att(iiii)t  wiw  made  to  assn.ssiniite  Napoleon 
III.  by  a  ^'ani,'  of  dcsiHTadoes,  headed  by  Orsini, 
whose  head  (luarteis  had  previously  been  in  Lon- 
don. Not  without  some  reason  it  was  felt  in 
Fninre  that  such  men  ought  not  to  be  able  to  find 
shelter  in  tliLs  country,  and  the  French  Minister 
was  ordered  to  make  representation.s  to  that 
effect.  Lord  I'almerston,  always  anxious  to  cul- 
tivate the  gocxl  feeling  of  the  I^rench  nation,  de- 
sired to  pass  a  measure  which  should  give  to  the 
Hritish  Government  the  power  to  banish  from 
England  any  foreigner  conspiring  in  Britain 
against  the  life  of  a  foreign  sovereign.  ...  An 
unfortunate  outburst  of  vituperation  against  Eng- 
land in  the  French  press,  and  the  repetition  of 
such  language  by  otlicers  of  the  French  anny 
who  were  received  by  the  Emperor  when  they 
waited  on  him  as  a  deputation,  aroused  very 
angry  Eiijrlish  feeling.  Lord  Palmerston  had 
already  inlnwluced  the  Bill  he  desired  to  pass, 
and  it  had  been  read  the  first  time  by  a  majority 
of  200.  But  the  foolish  action  of  the  French 
papers  changed  entirely  the  current  of  popular 
opmion.  Lord  Derby  saw  his  advantage.  An 
amendment  to  the  second   reading,  which  was 

E radically  a  vote  of  censure,  was  carried  against 
ord  Palmerston,  and  to  his  own  surprise  no  less 
than  to  that  of  the  country,  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
sign. Lord  Derby  succeeded  to  Palmerston's 
vacant  oflice.  .  .  .  Lord  Derby's  second  Ministry 
was  wrecked  upon  the  fatal  rock  of  Reform  early 
in  1859,  and  at  once  appealed  to  the  country.  .  .  . 
The  election  of  1859  failed  to  give  the  Conserva- 
tives a  majority,  and  soon  after  the  opening  of 
the  session  they  were  defeated  upon  a  vote  of 
■want  of  confidence  moved  by  Lord  Hartington. 
Earl  Granville  was  commissioned  by  the  (jueen 
to  form  a  Ministry,  because  her  Majesty  felt  that 
'  to  make  so  marked  a  distinction  as  is  implied 
in  the  choice  of  one  or  other  as  Prime  Minister  of 
two  statesmen  so  full  of  years  and  honour  as  Lord 
Palmerston  and  Lord  John  Russell  would  be  a 
very  invidious  and  unwelcome  task.'  Each  of 
these  veterans  was  willing  to  serve  under  the 
other,  but  neither  would  follow  the  lead  of  a 
third.  And  so  Granville  failed,  and  to  Palmer- 
ston was  entrusted  the  task.  He  succeeded  in 
forming  what  was  considered  the  strongest  Min- 
istry of  modern  times,  so  far  as  the  individual 
ability  of  its  members  was  concerned.  Russell 
•went  to  the  Foreign  Office  and  Gladstone  to  the 
Exchequer."— Marquis  of  Lome,  Viacount  Palm- 
erston, ch.  10-11. 

Also  in  :  T.  Martin,  Life  of  the  Prince  Con- 
tort, ch.  82-84,  91-92,  and  94  (r.  4).— T.  E.  Keb- 
bel,  Life  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  ch.  7. 

A.  D.  i860.  — The  Cobden-Chevalier  com- 
mercial treaty  with  France.  See  Tariff 
Leoisi.ation  (FiiANCE):  A.  D.  1853-1860. 

A.  p.  1861  (May).— The  Queen's  Proclama- 
tion of  Neutrality  with  reference  to  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  War,  Sec  United  States  of  Am.  : 
A.  D.  18G1  (Ai'KU^-aLdLY). 


A.  D.  i86x  (October).— The  allied  interreb 
tion  in  Mexico.     See  Mk.xico:  A.  1).  1H(;1-1H(J7. 

A.  D.  1861  (November).— The  Trent  Affair. 
—Seizure  of  Mason  and  Slidell.  See  United 
.States  OF  Am.  :  A.  D.  1H61  (Xove.miieu). 

A.  D.  1861-1865.— The  Cotton  Famine.— 
"Upon  a  population,  containing  half  a  milli<m  of 
cotton  operatives,  in  a  career  of  rapid  prosperity, 
the  profits  of  1860  reaching  in  some  in.stanc'es 
from  30  to  40  per  cent  upon  the  capital  engaged ; 
and  with  wages  also  at  the  highest  point  which 
they  had  ever  touched,  came  the  news  of  tlu* 
American  war,  with  the  probable  stoppage  of  85 
percent  of  the  raw  material  of  their  manufacture. 
A  few  wise  heads  hung  despondently  down,  or 
shook  with  fear  for  the  fate  of  '  the  freest  nation 
under  heaven,'  but  the  great  mass  of  traders  re- 
fused to  credit  a  report  which  neither  suited  their 
opinions  nor  their  interests.  .  .  .  There  was  11 
four  months'  supply  held  on  this  side  the  water 
at  Chri.stmas  (1860),  and  there  had  been  three 
months'  imports  at  the  usual  rate  since  that  time, 
and  there  would  be  the  usual  twelve  months'  sup- 
ply from  other  sources;  and  by  the  time  this  wa.s 
consumed,  and  the  five  months'  stock  of  goods 
held  by  merchants  sold,  all  would  be  right  again. 
That  this  was  the  current  opinion  was  proved  by 
the  most  delicate  of  all  barometers,  the  scale  of 
prices;  for  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year 
1861  the  market  was  dull,  and  prices  scarcely 
moved  upwards.  But  towards  the  end  of  the 
year  the  aspect  of  affairs  began  to  change.  .  .  . 
The  Federals  had  declared  a  blockade  of  the 
Southern  ports,  and,  although  as  yet  it  was  prelty 
much  a  'paper  blockade,'  yet  the  newly  estab- 
lished Confederate  government  was  doing  its  best 
to  render  it  effective.  They  believed  that  cottou 
was  king  in  England,  and  that  the  old  coimtry 
could  not  do  without  it,  and  would  be  forced,  in 
order  to  secure  its  release,  to  side  with  those  who 
kept  it  prisoner.  Mills  began  to  run  short  time 
or  to  close  in  the  month  of  October,  but  no  noise 
was  made  about  it ;  and  the  only  evidence  of  any- 
thing unusual  was  at  the  boards  of  guardians, 
where  the  applications  had  reached  the  mid-win- 
ter height  three  months  earlier  than  usual.  The 
poor-law  guardians  in  the  various  unions  were 
aware  that  the  increase  was  not  of  the  usual 
character  —  it  was  too  early  for  out-door  labour- 
ers to  present  themselves ;  still  the  difference  was 
not  of  serious  amoui  t,  being  only  about  3,000  in 
the  whole  twenty -ei  ^ht  unions.  In  November, 
7,000  more  presented  themselves,  and  in  Decem- 
ber the  increase  was  again  7,000;  so  that  the  re- 
cipients of  relief  were  at  this  time  12,000  (or  about 
25  per  cent)  more  than  in  the  January  previous. 
And  now  serious  thoughts  began  to  agiUite  many 
minds ;  cotton  was  very  largely  held  by  specula- 
tors for  a  rise,  the  arrivals  were  meagre  in  quan- 
tity, and  the  rates  of  insurance  began  to  show 
that,  notwithstanding  the  large  profits  on  im- 
ports, the  blockade  was  no  longer  on  paper  alone. 
January,  1862,  added  16,000  more  to  the  recipi- 
ents of  relief,  who  were  now  70  per  cent  above 
the  usual  number  for  the  same  period  of  the 
year.  But  from  the  facts  as  afterwards  revealed, 
the  statistics  of  boards  of  guardians  were  evi- 
dently  no  real  measure  of  the  distress  prevailing. 
.  .  .  The  month  of  February  usually  lessens  the 
dependents  on  the  poor-rates,  for  out-door  labour 
begins  again  as  soon  as  the  signs  of  spring  ap- 
pear; but  in  1862  it  added  nearly  9,000  t«  the  al- 
ready large  number  of  extra  cases,  the  recipients 
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being  now  105  per  cent  above  tbe  average  for  the 
same  periotl  of  the  year.  But  this  average  gives 
no  idea  of  tlie  pressure  in  particular  localities. 
.  .  .  The  cotton  operatives  were  now,  if  left  to 
themselves,  like  a  ship's  crew  upon  short  provi- 
sions, and  those  very  unequally  distributed,  and 
without  chart  or  compass,  and  no  prospect  of  get- 
ting to  land.  In  Asbton  there  were  8,197;  in 
Stockport,  8,588;  and  in  Preston,  9,488  persons 
absolutely  foodless;  and  who  nevertheless  de- 
clined to  go  to  the  guardians.  To  have  forced 
tiie  high-minded  heads  of  these  families  to  hang 
about  the  work-house  lobbies  in  company  with 
the  idle,  the  improvident,  the  dirty,  the  diseased, 
!ind  the  vicious,  would  have  been  to  break  their 
heaving  hearts,  and  to  hurl  them  headlong  into 
despair.  Happily  there  is  spirit  enough  in  this 
country  to  appreciate  nobility,  even  when  dressed 
in  fustian,  and  pride  and  sympathy  enough  to 
spare  even  the  poorest  from  unnecessary  humili- 
ation; and  organisations  spring  up  for  any  im- 
portant work  so  soon  as  the  necessity  of  the  case 
becomes  urgent  in  any  locality.  Committees 
arose  almost  simultaneously  in  Ashton,  Stock- 

{)ort,  and  Preston ;  and  in  April,  Blackburn  fol- 
owed  in  the  train,  and  the  guardians  and  the  re- 
lief committees  of  „hese  several  places  divided  an 
extra  6,000  dependents  between  them.  The  month 
of  May,  which  usually  reduces  pauperism  to  al- 
most its  lowest  ebb,  added  6,000  more  to  the  re- 
cipients from  the  guardians,  and  5,000  to  the  de- 
pendents on  the  relief  committees,  which  were 
now  six  in  number,  Oldham  and  Prestwich  (a 
part  of  Manchester)  being  added  to  the  list.  .  .  . 
The  month  of  June  sent  6,000  more  applicants  to 
sue  for  bread  to  the  boards  of  guardians,  and 
6,000  additional  to  the  six  relief  committees;  and 
these  six  committees  had  now  as  many  depend- 
ents as  the  whole  of  the  boards  of  guardians  in 
the  twenty-eight  unions  supported  in  ordinary 
years.  ...  In  the  month  of  July,  when  all  un- 
employed operatives  would  ordinarily  be  lending 
a  hand  in  the  hay  harvest,  and  picking  up  the 
means  of  living  whilst  improving  in  health  and 
enjoying  the  glories  of  a  summer  in  the  coimtry, 
the  distress  increased  like  a  flood,  13,000  ad- 
ditional applicants  being  forced  to  appeal  for 
poor-law  relief ;  whilst  11, 000  others  were  adoj-ted 
by  the  seven  relief  committees.  ...  In  August 
the  flood  had  become  a  deluge,  at  which  the 
stoutest  heart  might  stand  appalled.  The  in- 
creased recipients  of  poor-law  relief  were  in  a 
single  month  33,000,  being  nearly  as  many  as  the 
total  number  chargeable  in  the  same  month  of 
the  previous  year,  whilst  a  further  addition  of 
more  than  84,000  became  chargeable  to  the  relief 
committees.  .  .  .  !Most  of  the  cotton  on  band  at 
this  period  was  of  Indian  growth,  and  needed  al- 
terations of  machinery  to  make  it  workable  at  all, 
and  in  good  times  au  employer  might  as  well  shut 
up  his  mill  as  try  to  get  it  spun  or  manufactured. 
But  oh  !  how  glad  would  the  tens  of  thousands 
of  unwilling  idlers  have  been  now,  to  have  had 
a  chance  even  of  working  at  Surats,  although 
they  knew  that  it  required  much  harder  work 
for  one-third  less  than  normal  wages.  .  .  .  An- 
other month  is  past,  and  October  has  added  to 
the  number  under  the  guardians  no  less  than 
55,000,  and  to  the  chajrge  of  the  relief  committees 
39,000  more.  .  .  .  And  now  dread  winter  ap- 
proaches, and  the  authorities  have  to  deal  not 
only  with  hundreds  of  thousands  who  are  com- 
pubor-ly  idle,   and  consequently  foodless,  but 


who  are  wholly  unprepared  for  the  inclemencies 
of  the  season;  who  liave  no  means  of  procuring 
needful  clothing,  nor  even  of  making  a  show  of 
cheerfulness  upon  the  hearth  by  means  of  the 
fire,  which  is  almost  as  useful  as  food.  .  .  .  The 
total  number  of  persons  chargeable  at  tbe  end  of 
November,  1863,  was,  under  boards  of  guardians, 
258,357,  and  on  relief  committees,  200,084;  total 
458,441.  .  .  .  There  were  not  wanting  men  who 
saw,  or  thought  they  saw,  a  short  way  out  of  the 
difflcidty,  viz.,  by  a  recognition  on  tbe  part  of 
the  English  government  of  the  Soutliern  con- 
federacy in  America.  And  meetings  were  called 
in  varicis  places  to  memorialise  tbe  government 
to  this  effect.  Such  meetings  were  always  bal- 
anced by  counter  meetings,  at  which  it  was  shown 
that  simple  recognition  would  be  waste  of  words; 
that  it  woidd  riot  bring  to  oiir  shores  a  single 
shipload  of  cotton,  unless  followed  up  by  an 
armed  force  to  break  the  blockade,  which  course 
if  adopted  would  be  war;  war  in  favour  of  the 
slave  confederacy  of  the  South,  and  against  the 
free  North  and  North-west,  whence  comes  a  large 
proportion  of  our  imported  corn.  In  addition  to 
the  folly  of  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  a  nation 
3,000  niiles  away,  the  cotton,  if  we  succeeded  in 
getting  it,  would  be  stained  with  blood  and  cursed 
with  the  support  of  slavery,  and  would  also  pre- 
vent our  getting  the  food  which  we  needed  from 
the  North  equally  as  much  as  the  cotton  from 
the  South.  .  .  .  These  meetlngsand  counter  meet- 
ings perhaps  helped  to  steady  the  actioa  of  the 
government  (notwithstanding  the  sympathy  of 
some  of  its  members  towards  the  South),  to  cou 
firm  them  in  the  policy  of  the  royal  proclamation, 
and  to  determine  them  to  enforce  the  provisions 
of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  against  all  of- 
fenders. .  .  .  The  maximum  pressure  upon  the 
relief  committees  was  reached  early  in  December, 
1862,  but,  as  the  tide  had  turned  before  the  end 
of  the  month,  the  highest  number  chargeable  at 
any  one  time  is  nowhere  shown.  The  highest 
number  exhibited  in  the  returns  is  for  the  last 
week  in  the  year  1863,  viz. :  485,434  persons;  but 
in  the  previous  weeks  of  the  same  month  some 
thousands  more  were  relieved. " — J.  Watts,  The 
Facts  of  the  Cotton  Famine,  ch.  8  andl2. 

Also  in:  R.  A.  Arnold,  Hist,  of  the  Cotton 
Famine.— E.  Waugh,  Factory  Folk  during  the 
Cotton  Famine. 

A.  D.  1862  (July).— The  fitting  out  of  the 
Confederate  cruiser  Alabama  at  Liverpool. 
S(^  Alabama  Claims:  A.  D.  1802-1864. 

A.  D.  1865. — Governor  Eyre  and  the  Jamaica 
Insurrection.    See  Jamaica  :  A.  D.  1865. 

A.  D.  1865-1868,— Death  of  Palmerston.— 
Ministry  of  Lord  John  Russell. — Its  unsatis- 
factory Reform  Bill  and  its  resignation. — Tri- 
umph of  the  AduUamites. — Third  administra- 
tion of  Derby  and  Disraeli,  and  its  Reform 
Bills. — "On  the  death  of  Lord  Palmerston 
[which  occurred  October  18,  1865],  the  premier- 
ship was  intrusted  for  the  second  time  to  Earl 
llussell,  with  Mr.  Gladstone  as  leader  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  queen  opened  her  sev- 
enth parliament  (February  6,  1866),  in  person, 
for  the  flrst  time  since  the  prince  consort's  death. 
On  March  12th  Mr.  Gladstone  brought  forward 
his  scheme  of  reform,  proposing  to  extend  the 
franchise  in  counties  and  boroughs,  but  the  op- 
position of  the  moderate  Liberals,  and  their  join- 
ing the  Conservatives,  proved  fatal  to  the  meas- 
ure,  and  in  consequence  the  ministry  of  Earl 
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RuBW'll  resigned.  Tlie  government  had  been 
iMr.sitiiuUy  wciikcmil  liv  tlie  siiecessive  deaths  of 
Mr.  Sidney  llcrliert,  Sir  (Jeorge  t'ornewiill  Lewis, 
tlie  Diilieof  Neweastie,  Karl  of  Elgin,  and  Lord 
Pi.lnierNion.  Tli.  ueen  sent  for  the  Karl  of 
Dtrhv  to  form  a  C  ;d)inet.  wlio,  although  the 
Conservative  party  was  in  tlie  ndnority  in  the 
lIoii.se  (.r  ('oiiwnnns,  accepted  the  responsitjiiity 
of  iindertaliing  the  management  of  the  govern- 
ment: lie  as  Premier  and  First  Lord  of  tlie  Treas- 
ury;  Mr.  Disraili,  Chancellor  of  tlie  Ex<he(juer." 
— !\.  H.  .MeCalnian,  A/iriih/xl  JIli>t.  iff  Kii(/l<inil,p. 
((((;(. — ''riic  nieasiire,  in  fact,  was  too  evidently 
a  coniproinisc.  The  Hu.s.sell  and  Cdadst<me  sec- 
tion of  tiie  Caliinet  wanted  reform:  tlio  remnants 
of  Palmcrston's  followers  still  tliought  it  unne- 
cessary. The  result  was  this  wretched,  tinl<ering 
measure,  wiiicli  satisfied  nobody,  and  disap- 
jiointed  tlie  e.Nix'ctation  of  all  earnest  Iteformers. 
.  .  .  Tlie  principal  opiwsition  came  not  from  the 
Conservatives,  as  might  have  been  expected,  but 
from  Mr.  Ilorsman  and  Mr.  Robert  Lowe,  both 
members  of  the  LiWral  party,  wlio  from  the 
very  lirst  declared  they  would  have  none  of  it. 
.  .  .  Jlr.  Bright  denotinced  them  furiously  as 
'  Adullainites';  all  wiio  were  in  distress,  nil  who 
were  discontented,  liad  gathered  themselves  to- 
gether in  tlie  political  cave  of  Adiillam  for  tlie 
attack  on  tlie  Qovernment.  But  Mr.  Lowe,  all 
unaliashed  by  denunciation  or  sarcasm,  carried 
the  war  straight  into  the  enemy's  cami)  in  a 
swift  succession  of  speeches  of  extraordinary 
brilliance  and  power.  .  .  .  The  party  of  two, 
which  in  its  origin  reminded  Mr.  Bright  of  '  the 
Scotch  terrier  wliicli  was  so  covered  with  liair 
that  you  could  not  tell  which  was  the  head  and 
which  was  tlie  tail  of  it,'  was  gradually  rein- 
forced by  deserters  from  the  ranks  of  the  Gov- 
ernment until  at  last  the  Adullamites  were  strong 
enough  to  turn  the  scale  of  a  division.  Tlien 
one  wild  night,  after  a  fiot  and  furious  debate, 
the  comliined  armies  of  the  Adullamites  and 
Conservatives  carried  triumphantly  an  amend- 
ment brought  forward  by  one  of  the  Adullamitc 
chiefs,  Lord  Dunkellin,  to  the  effect  that  a  rat- 
ing be  substituted  for  a  rental  qualification ;  and 
the  Government  was  at  an  end.  .  .  .  The  failure  of 
the  bill  broug)it  Lord  Ilussell's  ofHcial  career  to 
its  close.  He  formally  handed  over  the  leader- 
ship of  the  party  to  INIr.  Gladstone,  and  from  this 
time  took  but  little  part  in  politics.  Lord  Derby, 
his  opponent,  was  soon  to  follow  his  example, 
and  then  the  long-standing  duel  between  Glad- 
stone and  Disraeli  would  be  pushed  up  to  the 
very  front  of  the  parliamentiiry  stage,  right  in 
the  full  glare  of  the  footlights.  Jleanwhile, 
however.  Lord  Derby  had  taken  oflJce  [July  9, 
1866].  Disraeli  and  Gladstone  were  changing 
weapons  and  crossing  tlie  stage.  .  .  .  The  ex- 
asperated Liberals,  however  were  rousing  a 
widesjjread  agitation  throughout  the  country  in 
favour  of  Reform :  monster  meetings  were  lield 
in  Hyde  Park;  tlic  Park  railings  were  pulled 
down  and  trampled  on  by  an  excited  mob,  and 
tlie  police  regulations  proved  as  unable  to  bear 
the  unusual  strain  as  police  regulations  usually 
do  on  such  occasions.  The  result  was  that  Mr. 
Disraeli  became  convinced  that  a  Reform  Bill  of 
some  kind  or  other  was  inevitable,  and  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli's opinion  naturally  carried  the  day.  The 
Government,  liowever,  did  not  go  straight  to  the 
point  at  once.  They  began  by  proposing  :i  num- 
ber of  resolutions  on  the  subject,  which  were 


very  soon  laughed  out  of  existence.  Then  they 
brought  a  bill  founded  on  them,  which,  liow- 
ever, was  very  shortly  afterwards  wiMidrawn 
after  a  very  discouraging  recepticm.  Finally, 
the  Ministry,  lightened  by  the  loss  of  three  of  its 
members  —  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  Viscount 
Cranborne,  and  General  Peel — announced  their 
in.  cut  ion  of  bringing  in  a  coini)rehensive  mea- 
sure. The  measure  in  (juestion  propo.sed  house- 
hold suffrage  in  the  boroughs  subject  to  the 
payment  of  rates,  and  occupation  franchise  for 
the  counties  subject  to  the  same  limitation,  and 
a  variety  of  fanciful  clauses,  which  would  have 
admitted  members  of  the  liberal  professicms, 
graduates  o(  the  universities,  and  a  number  of 
other  classes  to  the  franchise.  The  most  novel 
feature  was  a  clause  which  permitted  a  man  to 
acfjuire  two  votes  if  lie  possessed  a  double  (piali- 
fication  by  rating  and  by  profession.  The  great 
objection  to  the  bill  was  that  it  excluded  '  thqi 
compound  liouseliolder.'  The  compound  housel 
liolder  is  now  as  extinct  an  animal  as  the  pot- J 
walloper  found  in  earlier  parliamentary  stratay 
but  lie  was  the  hero  of  the  Reform  debates  or 
1867,  and  as  such  deserves  more  than  a  passing 
reference.  He  was.  in  fact,  an  occupier  of  a 
small  house  who  did  not  pay  his  rattfs  directly 
and  in  person,  but  paid  them  through  his  lancl- 
lord.  Now  the  occupiers  of  these  very  small 
houses  were  naturally  by  far  the  most  numerous 
cla.ss  of  occupiers  in  the  boroughs,  and  the  omis- 
sion of  them  implied  a  large  exclusion  from  the 
franchise.  The  Liberal  party,  therefore,  rose  in 
defence  of  tlie  compound  householder,  and  the 
struggle  became  fierce  and  liot.  It  must  be  re- 
membered, however,  that  neither  Mr.  Gladstone 
nor  3Ir.  Bright  wished  to  lower  the  franchise 
beyond  a  certain  point,  and  a  meeting  was  held 
in  consequence,  in  which  it  was  agreed  that  the 
programme  brought  forward  in  committee  should 
begin  by  an  alteration  of  the  rating  laws,  so  that 
the  compound  householder  above  a  certain  level 
should  pay  his  own  rates  and  be  given  a  vote, 
and  that  all  occupiers  below  the  level  should  bo 
excluded  from  tlie  rates  and  the  franchise  alike, 
On  what  may  be  described  roughly  as  '  the  great 
drawing-thc-line  question,'  however,  tlie  Liberal 
party  once  more  split  up.  The  advanced  sec- 
tion were  determined  that  all  occupiers  should 
be  admitted,  and  they  would  have  no  '  drawing 
the  line.'  Some  fifty  or  sixty  of  them  held  a 
meeting  in  the  tea-room  of  the  House  of  Com-, 
mons  and  decided  on  this  course  of  action:  inl 
consequence  they  acquired  the  name  of  the  '  Teay 
Room  Party.'  The  communication  of  thei» 
views  to  Mr.  Gladstone  made  him  excessively 
indignant.  He  deDounced  them  in  violent  lan-i 
guage,  and  his  passion  was  emulated  by  Mr. 
Bright.  .  .  .  Mr.  Gl.'idstoac  had  to  give  in,  and 
his  surrender  was  followed  by  that  of  3Ir.  Dis- 
raeli. The  Tea  Iloom  Party,  in  fact,  were  mas- 
ters of  the  day,  and  were  able  to  l)ring  sufficient 
pressure  to  bear  on  the  Government  to  induce 
them  to  admit  the  principle  of  household  suf- 
frage pure  and  simple,  and  to  abolish  all  dis- 
tincticas  of  rating.  .  .  .  Not  only  waa  the  house- 
hold suffrage  clause  considerably  extended,  the 
dual  vote  aoolished,  and  most  of  the  fancy  fran- 
chises swept  away,  but  there  were  numerous 
additi  )ns  which  completely  altered  the  character 
of  the  bill,  and  transformed  it  from  a  balanced 
attempt  to  enlarge  the  franchise  without  shifting 
the  balance  of  power  to  a  sweeping  measure  of 
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teform."— B.  C.  flkottnwe,  Short  fhxt.  of  Parliit- 
meiit,  eh.  22.  — Tlic  Ucfonii  Hill  for 'EiikIiukI 
"  was  followed  in  18(18  by  nu'iisiircs  for  Ht-otland 
and  Ireland.  IJy  these  Acts  the  county  franchise 
iu  England  was  extended  to  all  occupiers  of 
lands  or  houses  of  tiie  yearly  value  of  £12,  and 
in  Scotland  to  all  t!5  jiroperty  owners  and  £14 
property  occuiiiers;  while  that  in  Ireland  was 
not  altered.  The  borough  franchise  in  England 
and  Scotland  was  given  to  all  ratepaying  housc- 
liolders  and  to  lodgers  occupyi  ig  lodgings  of 
the  annual  value  of  £10;  and  In  Ireland  to  all 
ratepaying  £4  occupiers.  Thus  the  House  of 
Commons  was  made  nearly  representative  of  all 
taxpaying  commoners,  except  agricultural  la- 
bourers and  women." — D.  W.  liaunia.  Hist.  Out- 
line of  the  Eng.  Const.,  ch.  12,  sect.  4. 

Also  in  :  W.  Bagehot,  Emiys  on  Parliamen- 
tary Reform,  3.— G.  B.  Smith,  Life  of  Gladstone, 
ch.  17-18  {v.  2).— W.  Robertson,  Life  and  Times 
of  John  Bnght,  ch.  30-40. 

A.  D.  1865-X869.— Discussion  of  the  Alabama 
Claims  of  the  United  States. — The  Johnson- 
Clarendon  Treaty  and  its  rejection.  See  Ala- 
bama Claims:  A.  I).  1802-1809. 

A.  D.  i8£7-x868. — Expedition  to  Abyssinia. 
See  Abyssinia:  A.  D.  1854-1889. 

A.  D.  1868-1870.— Disestablishment  of  the 
Irish  Church. — Retirement  of  the  Derby-Dis- 
raeli Ministry. — Mr.  Gladstone  in  power. — 
His  Irish  Land  Bill.— "On  March  10.  1808,  a 
remarkable  debate  took  place  in  the  House  of 
Commous.  It  had  for  its  subject  the  condition 
of  Ireland,  and  it  was  introduced  by  a  series  of 
resolutions  which  Mr.  John  Francis  Maguirc,  an 
Irish  member,  proposed.  ...  It  was  on  the 
fourth  night  of  the  debate  Lhat  the  importance  of 
the  occasion  became  fully  manifest.  Then  it  was 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  spoke,  and  declared  that  in 
his  opinion  the  time  had  come  when  the  Irish 
Church  as  a  State  institution  must  cease  to  exist. 
Then  eveiy  man  in  the  House  knew  that  the  end 
was  near.  Mr.  Maguire  withdrew  his  resolutions. 
The  cause  he  had  to  serve  was  now  in  the  hands 
of  one  who,  though  not  surely  more  earnest  for 
its  success,  had  incomparably  greater  power  to 
serve  it.  There  was  probably  not  a  single  Eng- 
lishman capable  of  forming  an  opinion  who  did 
not  know  that  from  the  moment  when  Mr.  Glad- 
stone made  his  declaration,  the  fall  of  the  Insh 
State  Church  had  become  merely  a  question  of 
time.  Men  only  waited  to  see  how  Mr.  Gladstone 
would  proceed  to  procure  its  fall.  Public  expec- 
tation was  not  long  kept  in  suspense.  A  few 
days  after  the  debate  on  Mr.  Maguire's  motion, 
Jlr.  Gladstone  gave  notice  of  three  resolutions  on 
the  subject  of  the  Irish  State  Church.  The  first 
declared  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  House  of 
Commons  it  was  necessary  that  the  Established 
Church  of  Ireland  should  cease  to  exist  as  an 
Establishment,  due  regard  being  had  to  all  per- 
sonal interests  and  to  all  individual  rights  of 
property.  The  second  resolution  pronounced  it 
expedient  to  prevent  the  creation  of  new  personal 
interests  by  the  exercise  of  any  public  patronage ; 
and  the  third  asked  for  an  address  to  the  Queen, 
praying  that  her  IMajesty  would  place  at  the  dis- 
posal of  Parliament  her  interest  in  the  temporali- 
ties of  the  Irish  Church.  The  object  of  these 
resolutions  was  simply  to  prepare  for  the  actual 
disestablishment  of  the  Church,  by  providing 
that  no  further  appointments  should  be  made, 
and  that  the  action  of  patronage  should  be  stayed. 


imtil  Parliament  simuld  deride  the  fate  of  the 
whole  institution.  On  March 30.  1808.  Mr.  (Jlad- 
stone  propo.sed  his  resolutions.  Not  many  per- 
sons could  liuve  had  much  doubt  as  to  the  result 
of  the  debate.  But  if  there  wen;  any  such,  their 
doul)tH  nuist  have  begun  to  vanish  when  they 
read  the  notice  of  amendment  to  the  resolutions 
which  was  given  by  Lord  Stanley.  The  amend- 
ment proclaimed  even  more  surely  than  the  reso- 
lutions the  impending  fall  of  the  Iri.sh  Church. 
Lord  Stanley  must  have  been  supposed  to  speak 
in  the  name  of  the  Of)vernment  and  the  Conser- 
vative party;  and  his  amendment  merely  de- 
clared that  the  House,  while  admitting  that  con- 
siderable modifications  in  the  temporalities  of  the 
Church  in  Ireland  might  appear  to  be  expedient, 
was  of  opinion  '  that  any  proposition  tending 
to  the  disestablishment  or  disendowment  of  the 
Church  ought  to  be  reserved  for  the  decision  of 
the  new  Parliament. '  Lord  Stanley's  amendment 
asked  only  for  delay.  .  .  .  The  debate  was  one 
of  great  power  and  interest.  .  .  .  When  the 
division  was  called  there  were  270  votes  for  the 
amendment,  and  331  against  it.  The  doom  of 
the  Irish  Church  was  pronounced  by  a  majority 
of  61.  An  interval  was  alTorded  for  agitation  on 
both  sides.  .  .  .  Mr.  Gladstone's  first  resolution 
came  to  a  division  about  a  month  after  the  defeat 
of  Lord  Stanley's  amendment.  It  was  carried 
by  a  majority  somewhat  larger  than  that  which 
had  rejected  the  amendment  —  330  votes  were 
given  for  the  resolution;  205  agamst  it.  The 
majority  for  the  resolution  was  therefore  65. 
Mr.  Disraeli  quietly  observed  that  the  Govern- 
ment must  take  some  decisive  step  in  consequence 
of  that  vote ;  and  a  fcAV  days  afterwards  it  was 
announced  that  as  soon  as  the  necessary  business 
coidd  be  got  through,  Parliament  would  be  dis- 
solved and  an  appeal  made  to  the  country.  On 
the  last  day  of  July  the  dissolution  took  place, 
and  the  elections  came  on  in  November.  Not  for 
many  years  had  there  been  so  important  a  general 
election.  The  keenest  anxiety  prevailed  as  to  its 
results.  The  new  constituencies  created  by  the 
Reform  Bill  were  to  give  their  votes  for  the  flrst^ 
time.  The  question  at  issue  was  not  merely  the 
existence  of  the  Irish  State  Church.  It  was  a 
general  struggle  of  advanced  Liberalism  against 
Toryism.  .  .  .  The  new  Parliament  was  to  all 
appearance  less  marked  in  its  Liberalism  than 
that  which  had  gone  before  it.  But  so  far  as 
mere  numbers  went  the  Liberal  party  was  much 
stronger  than  it  had  been.  In  the  new  House  of 
Commons  it  could  count  upon  a  majority  of 
about  120,  whereas  in  the  late  Parliament  it  had 
but  60.  Mr.  Gladstone  it  was  clear  would  now 
have  everything  in  his  own  hands,  and  the  coun- 
try might  look  for  a  career  of  energetic  reform. 
.  .  .  Mr.  Disrocli  did  not  meet  the  new  Parlia- 
ment as  Prime  Minister.  He  decided  very  prop- 
erly that  it  would  be  a  mere  waste  of  public 
time  to  wait  for  the  formal  vot'?  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  would  inevitably  command  him 
to  surrender.  He  at  once  resigned  his  oflice,  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  immediately  sent  for  by  the 
Queen,  and  invited  to  form  an  Administration. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  it  would  seem,  was  only  beginning 
his  career.  He  was  ncarlj'  sixty  years  of  age, 
but  there  were  scarcely  any  evidences  of  advanc- 
ing years  to  be  seeu  on  his  face.  .  .  .  The  Govern- 
ment he  formed  was  one  of  remarkable  strength. 
.  .  .  Mr.  Gladstone  Avent  to  work  at  once  with 
his  Irish  policy.     On  March  1,  1869,  the  Prime 
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MlnlnKT  IntnMlured  liift  mcnsun-  for  tho <lis<Htnh- 
liMliiiK'iit  and  partial  (li.>«ii<l(»wm»'nt  of  Ww  IHhIi 
HtttU't'htinli.  Till-  propoHiiltof  JlictJovinmu'iit 
were,  that  the  Irish  (liurcli  sliould  alini>st  at 
on«'  (r«Mc  to  (xint  a.s  a  Stale  KHtaMislimciit, 
nnd  Hhiiulil  l)as.>(  into  tlic  <(iniiltion  of  n  free 
EplHcopal  Churcli.  Am  a  riiattir  of  course  tiio 
Iri.«4h  liishopt*  were  to  low  Uicir  wats  In  tlic  lloiisc 
of  LonJH.  A  nyrKKiai,  or  governing  body,  was 
to  Ik-  elected  from  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the 
Chiirdi  and  was  to  be  reeoKnised  by  the  Oovem- 
nient,  mid  duly  incorporate<i.  The  union  Inaween 
llie  CliurchcHof  Kniflaiid  and  Irelaiul  waH  to  Ik; 
di.'^Holved,  and  tiie  Irish  Kcclesiustical  CourtH 
were  to  be  abolisliid.  Tliere  were  variouH  and 
complicated  arranfreiiientM  for  the  nrotection  of 
the  life  interestM  of  I  Iiohc  already  liohiinK  positionH 
in  iIk!  Irish  Church,  and  for  the  api)ropriation  of 
the  fund  which  would  return  to  the  iiossesHion  of 
tlie  State  when  all  these  nitcrests  had  been  fairlv 
considered  and  dealt  willi.  .  .  .  Many  anuiKl- 
ment.H  were  introduced  and  discussed;  and  some 
of  these  le  '  to  a  controversy  between  the  two 
Houses  of  I'arliament;  but  the  ccmtroversy  ended 
in  compmndse.  On  July  2(5.  1861),  the  measure 
for  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church  re- 
ceived the  royal  assent.  Lord  Derby  did  not 
long  Htirvivc  the  iiassing  of  the  measure  which  he 
imcl  opposed  with  such  fervour  and  so  nnich 
pathetic  digniiy.  He  died  before  the  Irish  State 
Church  had  cea.sed  to  live.  .  .  .  When  the  Irish 
Church  had  been  disposed  of,  Mr.  Gladstone  at 
once  directed  his  energies  to  the  Irish  land  system. 
...  In  a  speech  delivered  by  him  during  his 
electioneering  campaign  in  Lancashire,  he  had  de- 
clared that  tlie  Irish  upas-tree;  had  three  great 
branches;  the  State  Church,  the  Land  Tenure 
System,  and  the  System  of  Education,  and  that 
he  meant  to  liew  them  all  down  if  he  could.  On 
February  IT),  1870,  Mr.  Gladstone  Introduced  his 
Irish  Land  Bill  into  the  House  of  Commons.  .  .  . 
It  recognised  a  certain  jiroperty  oi  partnership  of 
the  tenant  in  the  land  which  he  tilled.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone took  the  Ulster  tenant-right  as  he  found  it, 
and  made  it  a  legal  institution.  In  places  where 
the  Ulster  practice,  or  something  analogous  to  it, 
did  not  exist,  he  threw  upon  the  landlord  the 
burden  of  proof  as  regarded  the  right  of  eviction. 
The  tenant  disturbed  in  the  possession  of  his  land 
could  claim  com|)ensati(m  for  improvements,  and 
the  bill  reversed  the  existing  assumption  of  the  law 
by  presuming  all  improvements  to  be  the  property 
of  the  tenant,  and  leaving  it  to  the  landlord,  if  he 
could,  to  prove  the  contrary.  The  bill  estab- 
lished ft  special  judiciary  machinery  for  carrying 
out  its  provisions.  ...  It  put  an  end  to  the  reign 
of  the  landlord's  absolute  power;  it  reduced  the 
landlord  to  the  level  of  every  other  proprietor,  of 
every  other  man  in  the  country  who  had  anything 
to  sell  or  hire.  .  .  .  The  bill  passed  without  sub- 
stantial alteration.  On  August  1,  1870,  the  bill 
received  the  lloyal  assent.  The  second  branch 
of  the  upas-tree  had  been  hewn  down.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  dealt  with  Church  and  land;  he 
had  yet  to  deal  with  university  education.  He 
had  gone  with  Irish  ideas  thus  far." — J.  McCar- 
thy, /Short  Uht.  of  Our  Own  Tiirm,  ch.  23. 

Also  in:  W.  N.  Molcsworth,  Hid.  of  Eng., 
1880-1874,  V.  3,  ch.  ^.—Annual  Register,  1869, 
pt.  \:  Eng.  Hint.,  ch.  2-3,  and  1870,  ch.  1-2. 

A.  D.  1870.— The  Education  Bill.  See  Edu- 
cation, MoDEUN :  European  countkies.— Eng- 
land: A.  D.  1690-1870. 


A.  D.  1871.— Abolition  of  Army  Purchase 
and  University  Religioui  Tetti.— Defeat  of  the 
Ballot  Bill. — "TIk-  great  measure  of  the  Session 
|of  1871 1  was  of  course  the  Army  Hill,  which 
was  intnMluced  by  Mr.  Cardwell,  <m  the  iHth  o' 
February.  It  abolished  flie  system  l)y  which 
rich  men  obtained  by  purchase  commissions  and 
promotion  in  the  army,  and  pn>vi(h-d  .i'8.(MK),0()0 
to  buy  idl  conunissions,  as  they  fell  in,  at  their 
n-gulaticm  and  overn-gulation  value  [the  regula- 
tion value  being  a  legal  price,  ttxed  ny  a  Hoyal 
Warmnt,  but  which  in  practice  was  never  re- 
garded |.  In  fulun-,  commissions  wen;  to  be 
awarded  either  to  those  who  won  them  by  open 
c(im|»etition,  or  who  had  serve<l  as  subalterns  In 
the  .Militia,  or  to  deserving  non-conmdssioned 
olUcers.  .  .  .  The  debate,  which  s<'emed  inter- 
iMinal)le,  ended  in  an  anti-clinuix  that  astonished 
the  Tory  ()i)positi()n.  Mr.  Disraeli  thn-w  over  the 
advocates  of  I'urchase,  evidently  dreading  an 
appeal  to  the  country.  .  .  .  The  Army  Hegula- 
tinn  Hill  thus  passed  the  Second  Heading  without 
a  division,"  and  tlnally,  with  some  amendments 
passed  the  House.  "In  the  House  of  Lords  the 
Hill  was  again  obstructed.  .  .  .  Mr.  Gladstone 
met  them  with  a  bold  stroke.  Hy  statute  it  was 
enacted  that  only  such  terms  of  Purcha  .c  could 
exist  as  her  Majesty  chose  to  permit  by  IWal 
Warrant.  The  Queen,  therefore,  acting  on  Mr. 
(tladstone's  advice,  cancelled  her  warrant  per- 
mitting I'urcha.se,  and  thus  the  opposition  of  the 
Peers  was  crushed  by  what  Mr.  Disraeli  indig- 
nantly termed  '  the  high-handed  though  not  Il- 
legal'  exercise  of  the  Uoyal  Prerogative.  The 
rage  of  the  Tory  Peers  knew  no  bounds."  They 
"carried  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  Government, 
who  ignored  it,  and  then  their  Lordships  passed 
the  Army  Regulation  IJill  without  any  altera- 
'tions.  .  .  .  The  Session  of  1871  was  also  made 
memorable  by  the  struggle  over  the  Ballot  Bill,  ♦ 
in  the  course  of  which  nearly  all  the  devices  of 
factious  obstruction  were  exhausted.  .  .  .  When 
the  Bill  reached  the  House  of  Lonls,  the  real 
motive  which  dictjited  the  .  .  .  obstruction  of 
the  Conservative  Opposition  in  the  House  of 
Commons  waa  (juickly  revealed.  The  Lords  re- 
jected the  Bill  on  the  18th  of  August,  not  merely 
Ijecause  tliey  disliked  and  dreaded  it,  but  because 
it  had  come  to  them  too  late  for  proper  considera- 
tion. Ministers  were  more  successful  with  some 
other  measures.  In  spite  of  much  conservative 
opposition  they  passed  a  Bill  abolishing  religious 
tests  in  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
and  throwing  open  all  academic  distinctions  and 
privileges  except  Divinity  Degrees  and  Clerical 
Fellowships  to  students  of  all  creeds  and  faiths. " 
— II.  Wilson,  Life  and  Times  of  Qtieen  Victona,  v. 
2,  ch.  16. 

Also  in  :  G.  W.  E.  Russell,  The  Rt.  Hon.  W.  E. 
Qlndstone,  ch.  9. 

A.  D,  1871-1872.  —  Renewed  negotiations 
with  the  United  States.— The  Treaty  of 
Washington  and  the  Geneva  Award.  See 
Alabama  Claims:  A.  D.  1869-1871;  1871;  and 
1871-1872. 

A.  D.  1873-1879.— Rise  of  the  Irish  Home 
Rule  Party  and  organization  of  the  Land 
League.     See  Ikkland:  A.  I).  1873-1879. 

A.  D.  1873-1880.—  Decline  and  fall  of  the 
Gladstone  government. —  Disraeli's  Ministry. 
—His  rise  to  the  peerage,  as  Earl  of  Beacons- 
field.— The  Eastern  Question. — Overthrow  of 
the  administration. —  The  Second  Gladstone 
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ENGLAND,  1888. 


MJnittfy.— "f)no  of  tlic  little  wars  In  which  we 
hull  to  <'iignKi*  l)rok(!  out  with  tho  AHliiiiitecH,  ii 
inisiniil('rstaii(liri>;  rcHultiti^  from  our  ptirchiMC! 
(if  the  Dutch  possc8Hioii8(l87!l)in  their  nci^hhour- 
li(M)(l.  Tmops  iinil  nmrincH  under  Widsciey  .  .  . 
were  wilt  out  to  West  Africa.  ("roHHirif?  tho 
I'riih  Uiver,  .Iiiiiuiirv  '-'0th,  lS7t,  lie  (Icfeiitcd  tlio 
Asluiutees  on  th(!  lust  duy  of  that  niontii  ut  a 
l)laco  culled  Amouful,  entered  and  hunit  their 
capital,  CooniaHHie,  and  made  a  treaty  with  their 
Kin^j,  KolTce,  by  whidi  ho  withdrew  all  clainiK 
(if  sovereijrnty  over  the  tribes  under  our  protec- 
tion. The  many  fiilxTul  measures  carried  by 
the  Ministry  cau.sed  moderate  men  to  'vish  for  a 
lialt.  Homii  restrictions  on  tho  llcenstMl  vintners 
turned  that  powerful  body  against  the  Adminis- 
tration, which,  on  attenii)tin)^  to  carry  an  Iilsh 
rnlversity  Hill  in  1N7;J,  became  BUchlenly  aware 
of  its  tmpopidarity,  as  tho  second  reading  was 
only  carried  by  a  majority  of  three.  Jiesigmition 
followed.  Tho  erratic,  but  astute,  DLsraeli  de- 
.  lined  to  luidertaiie  tlie  responsibility  of  govern- 
ing  the  coimtry  with  the  Ilous(M)f  Commons  tlien 
existing,  con.scMiuently  Mr.  Gladstone  resumed 
ofllce;  yet  Conservative  reaction  progressed. 
He  in  Septemi)er  became  Chancellor  of  the  Kx- 
cluMjuer  (.still  holding  the  Premiership)  and  2;{rd 
Janimrv,  1M74,  he  suddenly  dissolved  I'arliameiit, 
pnmiising  in  a  letter  to  the;  eleciursof  Greenwich 
the  linal  al)olition  of  the  income  ta.x  'Mid  a  re- 
duction in  some  other  '  imposts.'  Tlic  lections 
went  against  him.  The  'haras.sed'  interests 
overturned  the  Ministry  (17th  February',  1874). 
...  On  the  accession  of  the  Conservative  Gov- 
ernment under  Mr.  Disraeli  (February,  1874), 
the  budget  showed  a  balance  of  si.x  millions  in 
favour  of  the  reduction  of  taxi>»ioii.  Conse- 
(juently  the  sugar  duties  were  aboli.shed  and  the 
income  tax  reduced  to  2d.  in  tho  pound.  This, 
the  ninth  ParliaiiK^it  of  Queen  Victoria,  sat  for 
a  little  over  six  years.  .  .  .  Mr.  Disraeli,  now  the 
Earl  of  Beaconsfleld,  was  fond  of  giving  the  coun- 
try surprises.  One  of  these  consisted  in  the  pur- 
chase of  the  interest  of  the  Khedive  of  Egy|)t  in 
the  Suez  Canal  for  four  millions  sterling  (Feb- 
ruary, 1870).  Another  was  the  acHpiisition  of 
the  Turkifsh  Island  of  Cyprus,  hamhsd  over  for 
tlie  guarantee  to  Turkey  of  her  Asiatic  provinces 
in  the  event  of  any  future  Russian  encroach- 
ments. ...  As  war  had  broken  out  in  several 
of  the  Turkish  provinces  (1876),  and  as  Russia 
had  entered  the  lists  for  the  insurgents  against 
the  Sultan,  whom  England  was  bound  Uy  sup- 
port by  solemn  treaties,  we  were  treated  to  a 
third  surprise  by  the  conveyance,  in  anticipation 
of  a  breach  with  Russia,  of  7,000  troops  from 
India  to  Malta.  The  Earl  of  Derby,  looking 
upon  this  manoeuvre  as  a  menace  to  that  Power, 
resigned  his  office,  which  was  flUed  by  Lord 
Salisbury  (1878).  .  .  .  The  war  proving  disas- 
trous to  Turkey,  the  treaty  o  St.  Stephano  (Feb- 
ruary, 1878),  was  concluuL'd  with  Russia,  by 
which  the  latter  acquired  additional  territory  in 
Asia  Minor  in  violation  of  tho  treaty  of  Paris 
(1856).  Our  Government  strongly  remonstrated, 
and  war  seemed  imminent.  Tlirough  the  inter- 
cession, however,  of  Bismarck,  the  German  Chan- 
cellor, war  was  averted,  and  a  congress  soon  met 
in  Berlin,  at  which  Britain  was  represented  by 
Lords  Salisbury  and  Beaconstield ;  the  result 
being  the  sanction  of  the  treaty  already  made, 
with  the  exception  that  the  town  of  Erzeroum 
was  handed  back  to  Turkey.     Our  ambassadors 


returni'd  home  rather  pompously,  the  Prime 
Minister  loftily  declaring,  that  they  had  brought 
back  'peace  with  honour.'.  .  .  Our  exDcnses 
had  rapidly  increa.sed,  the  wealthy  commercial 
people  Ix'gan  to  distrust  a  Prime  Minister  who 
bad  bri>u>;ht  us  to  \]u'  brink  of  war,  the  Irish 
debates,  Irish  poverty,  and  Irish  outrages  had 
brought  with  them  iiiore  or  less  discredit  on 
lh»!  MinLstry.  .  .  .  Tlie  Parliament  was  dis- 
solved March  'i4th,  but  the  elections  went  so 
decisivel\  in  favourof  tlui  Liberals  that  Beacons- 
llcld  n. signed  (Ai)ril  2;lrd).  Karly  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  Ik-  appeared  in  his  place  in  the 
lIou.se  of  Peers,  but  died  April  lIMJi.  Though 
Mr.  (tiadstone  bad  in  1HT5  rclin([uished  the 
political  leadcrshipin  favourof  Lord  llarlington 
yet  the  '  Bulgarian  Atrocities 'and  other  writings 
brought  him  again  so  prominent  ix'fon^  the  pub- 
lic; that  !iis  leadership  was  universally  acknowl- 
edged by  tlu;  party.  .  .  .  lb;  now  resumed  odlce, 
taking  the  two  po,sts  so  frcciuently  held  before 
by  Prime  Ministers  since  the  days  of  William 
Pitt,  wlio  also  held  them.  .  .  .  The  result  of  the 
general  electi<m  of  18H0  was  the  return  of  more 
Liberals  to  Parliament  than  Conservatives  and 
Iloiiie  RuU-rs  together.  Tlu;  lurming  interest 
continued  depressed  both  in  (Jreat  Britain  and 
Ireland,  resulting  in  thousands  of  acres  being 
thrown  on  the  landlords'  hands  in  the  former 
country,  autl  numerous  harsh  evictions  in  tho 
latt«'r  for  non-payment  of  rent.  Mr.  (Jladstono 
determined  to  legislate  anew  on  the  Irish  Land 
Questicm:  and (1881) carried  through  both  Houses 
that  admirable  neasuro  known  as  the  Irish  Land 
Act,  whicli  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
that  country  secured  to  the  tenant  remuneration 
for  his  own  industry.  A  Land  Commi  -ision  Court 
was  established  to  lix  Fair  Rents  for  u  period  of 
15  years.  After  a  time  leaseholdc  i;i  were  in- 
cluded in  this  beneficent  legislation." — R.  Johns- 
ton, A  Short  Jlist.  of  the  (Queen's  lleign,  pp.  49- 
57. 

Also  in  :  J.  A.  Fronde,  Dml  Beacomfield,  ch. 
tO-17.— G.  B.  Smith,  Life  of  GUulstom,  ch.  22- 
28  (v.  2).— H.  Jephson,   The  Platform,  ch.  21-22 

(".  '^). 
A.  D.  1877.— Assumption  by  the  Queen  of 

the  title  of  Empress  of  India.   Sec  India  :  A.  D. 

1877. 

A.  D.  1877-1878.— The  Eastern  Question 
again.  —  Bulgarian  atrocities.  —  Excitement 
over  the  Russian  successes  in  Turkey.— War- 
clamor  of  "the  Jingoes."  — The  fleet  sent 
through  the  Dardanelles.— Arrangement  of  the 
Berlin  Congress.  See  Balkan  and  Da.nciuan 
States:  A.  D.  1875-1878;  and  Tuhks:  A.  D. 
1878. 

A.  D.  1877-1881.— Annexation  of  the  Trans- 
vaal.—The  Boer  War.  See  South  Akuica: 
A.  D.  1806-1881. 

A.  D.  1878.— The  Congress  of  Berlin.— Ac- 

Juisition  of  the  control  of  Cyprus.  See  Tuiikh  : 
..  D.   1878. 

A.  D.  1878-1880.— The  second  Afghan  War. 
See  Afghanistan:  A.  D.  1809-1881. 

A.  D.  1880. — Breach  between  the  Irish  Party 
and  the  English  Liberals.  SeeluKLANU:  A.  D. 
1880. 

A.  D.  1882. — War  in  Egypt.— Bombardment 
of  Alexandria.— Battle  of  Tel-el-Kebir.  See 
Egypt:  A.  D.  lS7r)-1882,  and  1882-188:5. 

A.  D.  1883.— The  Act  for  Prevention  of 
Conupt  and  Illegal  Practices  at  Parliamentary 
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Corrupt  Practice* 
in  Elections. 


ENGLAND,  1884-1885. 


Election*.— "Prior  to  the  General  Election  of 
1880  there  were  those  who  liopeil  and  iK-lieved 
that  Corrupt  Practiecs  at  Elections  were  decreas- 
ing.    Tliese  hopes  were  based  upon  tlie  growtli 
of  the  constituencies  and  tli-nr  increased  political 
intelligence,  and  also  upon  the  operation  of  the 
Ballot  Act.  The  disclosures  following  the  General 
Election  proved  to  the  most  sanguine  that  this 
Ixjlief  was  un  error.     Corrupt   practices    were 
found  to  be  more  prevalent  than  ever.     If  in 
olden  times  larger  aggregate  sums  weree.xpeudcd 
in  brilK'ry  and  treating,  never  probably  had  so 
many  persons  iK'cn  bril)ed  and  treated  as  at  the 
General  Election  of  1880.     After  that  election 
nineteen  petitions  against  returns  on  the  ground 
of  corrupt  practices  were  presented.     In  eight 
instances  the  Jud.    •  -"ported  that  those  practices 
had  extensively  pre . ,.         and  in  respect  of  seven 
of  these  tlie  reports  >,i   tlic  Conunissioners  ap- 
pointed under  the  Act  of  1853  demonstrated  the 
alarming  extent  to  wliich  corruption  of  all  kinds 
liad  grown.  ...  A  most  serious  feature  iu  the 
Commissioners'    Ileport-s    was   the    proof    they 
afforded  that  brilxiry  waj  regarded  as  a  meri- 
torious not  aa  a  dibo'raceful  act.     Thirty  magis- 
trates were  reported  as  guilty  of  corrupt  practices 
and  reuioved  from  the  Commission  of  the  Peace 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor.    Mayors,  aldermen,  town- 
councillors,  solicitors,  the  agents  of  the  candi- 
dates, and  otliers  of  a  like  class  were  found  to 
have  dealt  with  bribery  as  if  it  were  a  part  of 
the  necessary  machinery  for  conducting  an  elec- 
tion.    Worst  of  all,  some  of  these  persons  had 
actually  attained  municipal  honours,  not  only 
after  tliey  had  committed  these  practices,  but 
even  after  tlieir  misdeeds  had  been  exposed  by 
public  inquiry.     The  Reports  also  showed,  and 
a  Parliamentary  Return  furnished  still  more  con- 
clusive proof,  that  election  expenses  ^vva  ex- 
travagant even  to  absurdity,  and  moreo\      were 
on  the  increase.     Tlie  lowest  estimate  of  the  ex- 
penditure during  the  General  Election  of  1880 
amounts  to  the  enormous  sum  of  two  and  a  lialf 
^millions.    With  another  Reform  Bill  in  view,  the 
prospects  of  future  elections  were  indeed  alarm- 
ing. .  .  .  The  necessity  for  some  change  was 
self-evident.     Public  opinion  insisted  that  tlie 
subject  sliould  be  dealt  with,  and  the  evil  en- 
countered. .  .  .  The  Queen's  Speech  of  the  6th  of 
January,  1881,  announced  that  a  measure  'for 
the  repression  of  corrupt  practices'  would  be 
submitted  to  Pi>rliament,  and  on  tlie  following 
day  the  Attorney-General  (Sir  Henry  James),  inS 
forcible  and  eloquent  terms,  moved  for  leave  to  f^ 
introduce  his  Bill.    Ills  i)roposjils  (severe  as  they 
seemed)  were  received  witli  general  approval  and 
sympatliy,  botli  inside  and  outside  the  House  of 
Commons,  at  a  time  svlien  members  and  con- 
stituents alike  were  ashamed  of  the  excesses  so 
recently  brouglit  to  liglit.     It  is  true  that  tlic 
two  and  a  lialf  years'  delay  that  intervened  be- 
tween the  introduction  of  the  Bill  and  its  finally 
becoming  law  (a  delay  caused  by  tlie  necessities 
of  Irisli  legislation),  sufficed  very  considerably  to 
cool  the  enthusiasm  of  Parliament  and  tlie  pub- 
lic.    Yet  enougli  desire  for  reform  remained  to 
carry  in  July  188!1  tlie  Bill  of  January  1881, 
mmiitied  indeed  in  detail,  but  with  its  principles 
intact  and  its  main  provisions  unaltered.     The 
measure  which  lias  now  become  the  Parliamen- 
tary Elections  Act  of  1883,  was  in  its  conception 
pervaded  by  two  principles.     The  first  was  to 
strike  hard  and  home  at  corrupt  practices;  the 


second  was  to  prohibit  by  positive  legislation  any 
expenditure  in  tlie  conduct  of  an  election  which 
was  not  absolutely  necessary.  Bril)ery,  undue 
influence,  and  personation,  had  long  been  crimes 
for  which  a  man  could  be  fined  and  imprisoned. 
Treating  was  now  added  to  tlie  same  class  of 
offences,  and  the  punishment  for  all  rendered 
more  deterrent  by  a  liability  to  hard  lal)our.  .  .  . 
Besides  punishment  on  conviction,  incapacities 
of  a  serious  character  arc  to  result  from  a  person 
being  rejiorted  guilty  of  corrupt  practices  by 
Election  Judges  or  Election  Commissioners.  .  .  . 
A  candidate  reported  personally  guilty  of  cor- 
rupt practices  can  never  sit  again  for  the  same 
constituency,  and  is  rendered  incapable  of  being 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  seven 
years.  All  persons,  whether  candidates  or  not, 
are,  on  being  reported,  rendered  incapable  of  hold- 
ing any  public  office  or  ■  xercising  any  franchise 
for  the  same  period.  Moreover,  if  -.ny  persons 
so  found  guilty  are  magistrates,  b  irristers,  so- 
licitors, or  members  of  other  honcurable  pro- 
fessions, tliey  are  to  be  reported  tv  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  Inns  of  Court,  High  Court  of  Justice, 
or  other  authority  controlling  their  profession, 
and  dealt  with  as  in  the  case  of  professional  mis- 
conduct. Licensed  victuallers  are,  in  a  similar 
manner,  to  be  reported  to  the  licensing  justices, 
who  may  on  the  next  occasion  refuse  to  renew 
their  licenses.  .  .  .  The  employment  of  all  paid 
assistants  except  a  very  limited  number  is  for- 
bidden ;  no  conveyances  are  to  be  paid  for,  and 
only  a  restricted  number  of  committee  rooms  are 
to  be  engaged.  Unnecessary  payments  for  the 
exhibition  of  bilh  and  addresses,  and  for  flags, 
bands,  torches,  and  the  like  are  declared  illegal. 
But  these  prohibitions  of  specific  objects  were 
not  considered  sufficienv.  Had  these  alone  been 
enacted,  '  'le  money  of  wealthy  and  reckless  can- 
didates w  >>uld  have  found  other  channels  in  which 
to  flow.  .  .  .  And  thus  it  was  that  the  '  maxi- 
mum scale'  was  adopted  as  at  cnce  the  most 
direct  and  the  most  efficacious  means  of  limit- 
ing expenditure.  Whetlier  by  himself  or  his 
agents,  by  direct  payment  or  by  contract,  the 
candidate  is  forbidden  to  spend  more  in  '  the  con- 
duct and  management  of  an  election '  than  the 
sums  permitted  by  the  Act,  sums  which  depend 
in  each  case  on  the  numerical  extent  of  tlie  con- 
stituency."— H.  Hobhouse,  T/te  Parliamentary 
Elections  {Corrupt  and  Illegal  Practices)  Act,  1883, 
jip.  1-8. 

A.  D,  1884-1885.— The  Third  Reform  Bill 
and  the    Redistribution   Bill. — The   existin&r 

?[ualifications  and  disqualifications  of  the  Suf- 
rage. — "Soon  after  Mr.  Gladstone  came  into 
power  in  1880,  Mr.  Trevelyan  became  a  member 
of  liis  Adninistration.  Already  the  Premier  liad 
secured  the  co-operation  of  two  otlier  men  new  to 
office  —  Mr.  Cliamberlain  and  Sir  Charles  Dilke. 
.  .  .  Tlieir  presence  in  the  Administration  was 
looked  upon  as  a  good  augury  by  the  Radicals, 
and  the  augury  was  not  destined  to  prove  mis- 
leading. It  was  understood  from  tiie  first  that, 
with  such  men  as  his  coadjutors.  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  pledged  to  a  still  further  Reform.  He  was 
pledged  already,  in  fact,  l)y  his  speeclies  in  Mid- 
lothian. ...  On  the  17th  of  October,  1883,  a 
great  Conference  was  held  at  Leeds,  for  tlie  pur- 
pose of  considering  the  Liberal  programme  for 
the  ensuing  season.  The  Conference  was  at- 
tended by  no  fewer  than  3,000  delegates,  who 
represented  upwards  of  500  Liberal  Associations. 
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It  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  John  Morley.  .  .  . 
To  a  man  tlie  delegates  agreed  as  to  the  impera- 
tive necessity  of  houseliold  suffrage  being  ex- 
tended to  the  counties ;  and  almost  to  a  man  tliey 
agreed  also  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  measure  be- 
ing no  longer  delayed.  .  .  .  When  Parliament 
met  on  the  5th  of  the  following  February  ...  a 
measure  for  '  the  enlargement  of  the  occupation 
franchise  in  Parliamentary  Elections  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom '  was  distinctly  promised  in 
the  Royal  Speech;  and  the  same  evening  >Ir. 
Gladstone  gave  notice  that  '  on  the  first  available 
day,'  he  would  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  the 
bill.  So  much  was  the  House  of  Commons  occu- 
pied with  affairs  in  Egypt  and  the  Soudan,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  not  till  the  29th  of  February 
that  the  Premier  was  able  to  fulfil  his  pledge. " 
Four  months  were  occupied  in  the  passage  of  the 
bill  through  the  House  of  Commons,  and  when  it 
reached  the  Lords  it  was  rejected.  This  roused 
"an  intense  feeling  throughout  the  country.  On 
the  31st  of  July,  a  ^reat  meeting  was  held  in 
Hyde  Park,  attended,  it  was  believed,  by  upwards 
of  100,000  persons.  ...  On  the  30th  of  July,  a 
great  meeting  of  delegates  was  iield  in  St.  James's 
Hall,  London.  .  .  .  Mr.  John  Morley,  who  pre- 
sided, used  some  words  respecting  the  House  that 
had  rejected  the  bill  which  were  instantly  caught 
up  by  Reformers  everywhere.  'Be  sure,'  he 
said,  '  that  no  power  on  earth  can  separate  hence- 
forth the  question  of  mending  the  House  of  Com- 
mons from  the  question  of  mending,  or  ending, 
the  House  of  Lords. '  On  the  4th  of  August,  Mr. 
Bright,  speaking  at  Birmingham,  refeiTed  to  the 
Lords  as  '  many  of  them  the  spawn  of  the  plunder 
and  the  wars  and  the  corruption  of  the  dark  ages 
of  our  country ' ;  and  his  colleague,  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, used  even  bolder  words :  '  During  the  last 
one  hundred  years  the  House  of  Lords  has  never 
contributed  one  iota  to  popular  liberties  or  popu- 
lar freedom,  or  done  anj'thiug  to  advance  the 
commou  weal ;  and  during  that  time  it  has  pro- 
tected every  abuse  and  sheltered  every  privilege. 
.  .  .  It  is  irresponsible  without  independence,  ob- 
stinate without  courage,  arbitrary  without  judg- 
ment, and  arrogant  without  knowledge.' .  .  .  In 
very  many  instances,  a  strong  disposition  was 
manifested  to  drop  the  agitation  for  the  Reform 
of  the  House  of  Commons  for  a  time,  and  to  con- 
^v-^lra*"  the  whole  strength  of  the  Liberal  party 
on  one  final  struggle  for  the  Reform  (or,  prefer- 
ably, the  extinction)  of  the  Upper  House."  But 
Mr.  Gladstone  gave  no  encouragement  to  this  in- 
clination of  his  party.  The  outcome  of  the  agi- 
tation was  the  passage  or  the  Franchise  Bill  a 
second  time  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in.Novem- 
ber,  1884,  and  by  the  Lords  soon  afterwards.  A 
concession  was  made  to  the  latter  by  previously 
satisfying  them  with  regard  to  the  contemplated 
redistribution  of  scats  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
for  which  a  separate  bill  was  framed  and  intro- 
duced while  the  Franchise  Bill  was  yet  pending. 
The  Redistribution  Bill  passed  the  Commons  in 
May  and  the  Lords  in  June,  1885. — W.  Heaton, 
Tlw  Three  Eefornis  of  ParUauunt,  ch.  6.—"  In 
regard  to  electoral  districts,  the  equalization,  in 
other  words,  the  radical  refashioning  of  electoral 
districts,  having  about  the  same  number  of  in- 
habilunts,  is  carried  out.  For  this  purpose,  79 
towns,  having  less  than  15,000  inhabitants,  are 
divested  of  the  right  of  electing  a  separate  mem- 
ber; 36  towns,  with  less  than  50,000,  return  only 
one  member;  14  large  towns  obtain  an  increase 


of  the  number  of  the  members  in  proportion  to 
the  population;  35  towns,  of  nearly  50,000,  obtain 
a  new  franchise.  The  counties  are  throughout 
parcelled-out  into  '  electoral  districts '  of  about 
the  like  population,  to  elect  one  mei  •  r  «;ich. 
This  single-seat  system  is,  regularly,  cai  out 
in  towns,  with  the  e.vception  of  28  midtlir  sized 
towns,  which  have  been  left  with  two  members. 
The  County  of  York  forms,  for  example,  26  elec- 
toral districts;  Liverpool  9.  To  sum  up,  the  re- 
sult stands  thus : —  the  counties  choose  258  mem- 
bers (formerly  187),  the  towns  237  (formerly  207;. 
The  average  population  of  the  county  electofal 
districts  is  now  52,800  (formerly  70,800);  the 
avera;,'e  number  of  the  town  electoral  districts 
52, 700  (formerly  41, 200).  .  .  .  The  number  of  the 
newly-enfranchi»2d  is  supposed,  according  to  an 
average  estimate,  to  be  2,000,000."— Dr.  R. 
Gneist,  The  English  Parliament  in  its  Transfor- 
mations, eh.  9. 

Also  in  :  J.  Murdoch,  Hist,  of  Const.  Reform 
in  Gt.  Britain  and  Ireland,  pp.  277-398.— H. 
Jephson,  The  Platform,  ch.  23  (p.  2). 

The  following  is  the  te.xt  of  the  "Third  Re- 
form Act,"  which  Is  entitled  "  The  Representa- 
tion of  the  People  Act,  1884  "  : 

An  Act  to  amend  the  Law  relating  to  the  Rep- 
resentation of  the  People  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
[6th  December,  1884.] 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  Excellent 
Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons, 
in  this  present  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the 
authoritv  of  the  same,  as  follows : 

1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Representa- 
tion of  the  People  Act,  1884. 

2.  A  uniform  household  franchise  and  a  uni- 
form lodger  franchise  at  elections  shall  be  estab- 
lished in  all  counties  and  boroughs  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  evory  man  possessed 
of  a  household  qualification  or  a  lodger  qualifi- 
cation shall,  if  the  qualifying  premises  be  situate 
in  a  county  in  England  or  Scot'and,  be  entitled  to 
be  registered  as  a  voter,  and  when  registered  to 
vote  at  an  election  for  such  county,  and  if  the 
qualifying  premises  be  situate  in  a  county  or 
borough  in  Ireland,  be  entitled  to  be  registered 
as  a  voter,  and  when  registered  to  vote  at  an 
election  for  such  county  or  borough. 

3.  Where  a  man  himself  inhabits  any  dwelling- 
house  by  virtue  of  any  office,  service,  or  employ- 
ment, and  the  dwelling-house  is  not  inhabited  by 
any  person  under  whom  such  man  serves  in  such 
oftice,  service,  or  employment,  he  shall  be  deemed 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  of  the  Repre- 
sentation of  the  People  Acts  to  be  an  inhabitant 
occupier  of  such  dwelling-house  as  a  tenant. 

4.  Subject  to  the  siiving  in  this  Act  for  exist- 
ing voters,  the  following  provisions  shall  have 
effect  with  reference  to  elections:  (1.)  A  man 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  be  registered  as  a  voter  in 
respect  of  the  ownership  of  any  rcntcharge  ex- 
cept the  owner  of  the  whole  of  the  tithe  rent- 
charge  of  a  rectory,  vicarage,  chapelry,  or  bene- 
fice to  which  an  apportionmentof  tithe  rcntcharge 
shall  have  been  made  in  respect  of  any  portion  of 
tithes.  (2.)  Where  two  or  more  men  are  owners 
either  as  joint  tenants  or  as  tenants  in  common 
of  an  estate  in  any  land  or  tenement,  one  of  such 
men,  but  not  more  than  one,  shall,  if  his  interest 
is  sufficient  to  confer  a  (qualification  as  a  vot«r  in 
respect  of  the  ownership  of  such  estate,  be  en- 
titled (in  the  like  cases  and  subject  to  the  like 
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conditions  us  if  he  were  tlie  sole  owner)  to  be 
registered  us  a  voter,  and  wlien  registered  to 
vote  at  an  election.  Provided  that  where  such 
owners  liave  derived  their  interest  by  descent, 
Buceessi(>n,  marriage,  niarriatrc  settlement,  or 
will,  or  where  they  oeeupy  the  land  or  tene- 
ment, and  are  boiia  tide  engaged  as  partners 
carrying  on  trade  or  business  thereon,  each  of 
sucll  owners  whose  interest  is  suflicient  to  confer 
on  him  a  ([ualitieation  as  a  voter  shall  be  entitled 
(in  the  like  cases  and  subject  to  the  like  con- 
ditions as  if  he  were  sole  owner)  to  be  regis- 
tered as  a  voter  in  respect  of  such  ownership, 
and  when  registered  to  vote  at  an  election,  and 
the  value  of  the  interest  of  each  such  owner 
where  not  otherwise  legally  defined  shall  be  as- 
eeruiiued  by  the  division  of  the  total  value  of 
the  land  or  tenement  equally  among  the  whole  of 
such  owners. 

5.  Every  man  occupying  any  land  or  tene- 
ment in  a  county  or  borough  in  the  United  King- 
dom of  a  clear  yearly  value  of  not  less  than  ten 
pounds  shall  be  entitled  to  be  registered  as  a 
voter  and  wlien  registered  to  vote  at  an  election 
for  such  county  or  borough  in  respect  of  such 
occupation  subject  to  the  like  conditions  respec- 
tively as  a  man  is,  at  the  passing  of  this  Act, 
entitled  to  be  registered  as  a  voter  and  to  vote 
at  an  election  for  such  county  in  respect  of  the 
county  occuiiation  franchise,  and  at  an  election 
for  such  borough  in  respect  of  the  borough  occu- 
pation franchise. 

6.  A  man  shall  not  by  virtue  of  this  Act  be 
entitled  to  be  registered  as  a  voter  or  to  vote  at 
any  election  for  a  county  in  respect  of  the  occu- 
pation of  any  dwelling-house,  lodgings,  land,  or 
tenement,  situate  in  a  borough. 

7.  (1.)  In  this  Act  the  expression  "a  house- 
hold qualiiication  "  means,  as  respects  England 
and  Ireland,  the  qualification  enacted  by  the 
third  section  of  the  liepresentation  of  the  People 
Act,  1867  [see  comments  appended  to  this  text], 
and  the  enactments  amending  or  affecting  the 
same,  and  the  said  section  and  enactments  so  far 
as  they  are  consistent  with  this  Act,  shall  extend 
to  counties  in  England  and  to  counties  and  bor- 
oughs in  Ireland.  (2.)  In  the  construction  of  the 
said  enactments,  as  amended  and  applied  to  Ire- 
land, the  following  dates  sl\all  be  substituted  for 
the  dates  therein  mentioned,  that  is  to  say,  the 
twentieth  day  of  July  for  ihe  fifteenth  (lay  of 
July,  the  first  day  of  July  for  the  twentieth  day 
of  July,  and  the  first  day  of  Januarj^  for  the  fifth 
day  of  January.  (3.)  The  expression  "a  lodger 
([ualification "  means  the  qualification  enacted, 
as  respects  England,  by  the  fourth  section  of  the 
Representation  of  the  People  Act,  1867  [see  com- 
ments appended  to  this  text],  and  the  enactments 
amending  or  affecting  the  same,  and  as  respects 
Ireland,  by  the  fourth  section  of  the  liepresenta- 
tion of  the  People  (Ireland)  Act,  1868,  and  the 
enactments  amending  or  affecting  the  same,  and 
the  said  section  of  the  English  Act  of  1867,  and 
the  enactments  amending  or  affecting  the  same, 
shall,  so  far  as  they  arc  consistent  with  this  Act, 
extend  to  counties  in  England,  and  the  said  sec- 
tion (  10  Irish  Act  of  18  ;3,  and  the  enactments 
amen  4  or  affecting  the  same,  shall,  so  far  as 
they  iue  consistent  with  this  Act,  extend  to 
counties  in  Ireland;  and  sections  five  and  six  and 
twenty-two  and  twenty -tliree  of  the  Parliamen- 
tary and  Municipal  Itegistration  Act,  1878,  so 
far  as  they  relate  to  lodgings,  shall  apply  to  ins- 


land,  and  for  the  purpose  of  such  application 
the  reference  in  the  said  section  six  to  the  Repre- 
sentation of  the  People  Act,  1867,  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  made  to  the  Representation  of  the 
People  (Ireland)  Act,  1868,  and  in  the  said  sec- 
tion twenty-two  of  the  Parliamentary  and  Mu- 
nicipal Registration  Act,  1878,  the  reference  to 
section  thirteen  of  the  Parliamentary  Registra- 
tion Act,  1843,  shall  be  construed  to  refer  to  the 
enactments  of  the  Registration  Acts  in  Ireland 
relating  to  the  making  out,  signing,  publishing, 
and  otherwise  dealing  with  the  lists  of  voters, 
and  the  reference  to  the  Parliamentary  Regis- 
tration Acts  shall  be  construed  to  refer  to  the 
Registration  Acts  in  Ireland,  and  the  following 
dates  shall  be  substituted  in  Ireland  for  the  dates 
in  that  section  mentioned,  that  is  to  say,  the 
twentieth  day  of  July  for  the  last  day  of  July, 
and  the  fourteenth  day  of  July  for  the  twenty- 
fifth  day  of  July,  and  the  word  "overseers" 
shall  be  construed  to  refer  in  a  county  to  the 
clerk  of  the  peace,  and  in  a  borough  to  the  town 
clerk.  (4. )  The  expression  ' '  a  household  qualifica- 
tion "  means,  as  respects  Scotland,  the  qualifica- 
tion enacted  by  the  third  section  of  the  Repre- 
sentation of  the  People  (Scotland)  Act,  1868,  and 
the  enactments  amending  or  affecting  the  same, 
and  the  said  section  and  enactments  sliall,  so  far 
as  they  are  consistent  with  this  A'  extend  to 
counties  in  Scotland,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
the  said  section  and  enactments  the  expression 
"dwelling-house  "  in  Scotland  means  any  house 
or  part  of  a  house  occupied  as  a  separate  dwel- 
ling, and  this  definition  of  a  dwelling-house  shall 
be  substituted  for  the  definition  contained  in 
section  fifty-nine  of  the  Representation  of  the 
People  (Scotland)  Act,  1868.  (5.)  The  expression 
"a  lotlger  qualification  "  means,  as  respects  Scot- 
land, the  qualification  enacted  by  the  fourth 
section  of  the  Representation  of  the  People  (Scot- 
land) Act,  1868,  and  the  enactments  amending  or 
affecting  the  same,  and  the  said  section  and  en- 
actments, so  far  as  they  are  consistent  with  this 
Act,  shall  extend  to  counties  in  Scotland.  (6.) 
The  expression  "county  occupation  franchise" 
means,  as  respects  England,  the  franchise  enacted 
by  the  sixth  section  of  the  Representation  of  the 
People  Act,  1867  [see  comments  appended  to 
this  text];  and,  as  respects  Scotland,  the  fran- 
chise enacted  by  the  sixth  section  of  the  Repre- 
sentation of  the  People  (Scotland)  Act,  1868;  and, 
as  respects  Ireland,  the  franchise  enacted  by  the 
first  section  of  the  Act  of  the  session  of  the  thir- 
teenth and  fourteenth  years  of  the  reign  cf  Her 
present  ^lajesty,  chapter  sixty-nine.  (7.)  The  ex- 
pression "borough  occupation  franchise  "  means, 
as  respbcts  England,  the  franchise  enacted  by 
the  twenty-seventh  section  of  the  Act  of  the  ses- 
sion of  the  second  and  third  years  of  the  reign  of 
King  William  tlie  Fourth,  chapter  forty -five 
[see  comments  appended  to  this  text];  and  as 
respects  Scotland,  the  franchise  enacted  by  the 
eleventh  section  of  the  Act  of  the  session  of  the 
second  and  third  years  of  the  reign  of  King  Wil- 
liam the  Fourth,  chapter  sixty-five;  and  as  re- 
spects Ireland  the  franchise  enacted  by  section 
five  of  the  Act  of  the  session  of  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  years  of  the  reign  of  Her  present 
Majesty,  chapter  sixty-nine,  and  the  third  section 
of  tlie  Representation  of  the  People  (Ireland)  Act, 
1868.  (8.)  Any  enactments  amending  or  relating 
to  the  county  occupation  fraurhise  or  borough 
occupation  fruacUisu  other  than  the  sections  in 
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this  Act  in  that  behalf  mentioned  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  referred  to  in  the  detinition  of  the  covmty 
occupation  franchise  and  the  borough  occupation 
franchise  in  this  Act  mentioned. 

8.  (1.)  In  this  Act  the  expression  "the  Hepre- 
sentation  of  the  People  Acts"  means  the  enact- 
ments for  the  tin\e  being  in  force  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  respectively  relating  to  the 
representation  of  the  people,  inclusive  of  the 
Registration  Acts  as  defined  by  this  Act.  (2.) 
The  expression  "the  Registration  Acts"  means 
the  enpctments  for  the  time  being  in  force  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  respectively,  re- 
lating to  the  registration  of  persons  entitled  to 
vote  at  elections  for  counties  and  boroughs,  in- 
clusive of  the  Rating  Acts  as  defined  by  this  Act. 
(3.)  The  expressions  "  the  Representation  of  the 
People  Acts"  and  "the  Registration  Acts"  re- 
spectively, where  used  in  this  Act,  shall  be  read 
distributively  in  reference  to  the  three  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom  as  meaning  in  the  case  of 
each  part  the  enactments  for  the  time  being  in 
force  in  that  part.  (4.)  All  enactments  of  the 
Registration  Acts  which  relate  to  the  registm- 
tion  of  persons  entitled  to  vote  in  boroughs  in 
England  in  respect  of  a  hou.sehold  or  a  lodger 
qualification,  and  in  boroughs  in  Ireland  in  re- 
spect of  a  lodger  qualification,  shall,  with  the 
necessary  variations  and  with  the  necessary  al- 
terations of  precepts,  notices,  lists,  and  other 
forms,  extend  to  counties  as  well  as  to  boroughs. 
(5.)  All  enactments  of  the  Rej^lstration  Acts 
which  relate  to  the  registration  m  counties  and 
boroughs  in  Ireland  of  persons  entitled  to  vote  in 
respect  of  the  county  occupation  franchise  and 
the  borough  occupation  franchise  respectively, 
shall,  with  the  necessary  variations  and  with  the 
necessary  alterations  of  precepts,  notices,  lists, 
and  other  forms,  extend  respectively  to  the  re- 
gistration in  counties  and  boroughs  fn  Ireland  of 
persons  entitled  to  vote  in  respect  of  tlie  house- 
hold qualification  conferred  by  this  Act.  (6.) 
In  Scotland  all  enactments  of  the  Registration 
Acts  which  relate  to  the  registration  of  persons 
entitled  to  vote  in  burghs,  including  the  pro- 
visions relating  to  dates,  shall,  with  the  neces- 
sary variations,  and  with  the  necessary  altera- 
tions of  notices  and  other  forms,  extend  and 
apply  to  coimties  as  well  as  to  burghs ;  and  the 
enactments  of  the  said  Acts  which  relate  to  the 
registration  of  jiersons  entitled  to  vote  in  counties 
shall,  so  far  as  inconsistent  with  the  enactments 
so  applied,  be  repealed :  Provided  that  in  coun- 
ties the  valuation  rolls,  registers,  and  lists  shall 
continue  to  be  arranged  in  parishes  as  heretofore. 

9.  (1.)  In  this  Act  the  expression  "the  Rating 
Acts  "  means  the  enactments  for  the  time  being 
in  force  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  re- 
spectively, relating  to  the  placing  of  the  names 
of  occupiers  on  the  rate  booli,  or  other  enact- 
ments relating  to  rating  in  so  far  as  they  are 
auxiliary  to  or  deal  with  the  registration  of  per- 
sons entitled  to  vote  at  elections ;  and  the  expres- 
sion "the  Ratincf  Acts"  where  used  in  this  Act 
shall  be  read  distHbutively  in  reference  to  the 
three  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  meaning 
in  the  case  of  each  part  the  Acts  for  the  time 
being  in  force  in  that  part.  (2.)  In  every  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
overseers  annually,  in  the  months  of  April  and 
Jlay,  or  one  of  them,  to  inquire  or  ascertain  with 
respect  to  every  hereditament  which  comprises 
any  dwelling-house  or  dwelling-houses  within 


the  meaning  of  the  Representation  of  the  Peoj)le 
Acts,  whether  any  man,  other  tlian  tlie  owner  or 
other  person  rated  or  liable  to  be  rated  in  respect 
of  such  hereditament,  is  entitled  to  be  registered 
as  a  voter  in  respect  of  his  being  an  inhabitant 
occupier  of  any  such  dwelling-hou.se.  a.id  to  en- 
ter in  the  rsite  book  the  name  of  evory  man  so 
entitled,  and  the  situation  or  description  of  the 
dwelling-house  in  respect  of  which  he  is  entitled, 
and  for  the  purposes  of  such  entry  a  separate 
column  shall  be  added  to  the  rate  book.  (3.)  For 
the  purpose  of  the  execution  of  such  dutj-  the 
overseers  may  serve  on  the  person  who  is  the 
occupier  or  rated  or  liable  to  be  rated  in  respect 
of  such  hereditament,  or  on  some  agent  of  such 
person  concerned  in  the  management  of  such 
hereditament,  the  requisition  specified  in  the 
Third  Schedule  of  this  Act  requiring  that  the 
form  in  that  notice  be  accurately  filled  up  and 
returned  to  the  overseers  within  twenty-one  daj'S 
after  such  service ;  and  if  any  such  person  or 
agent  on  whom  such  requisition  is  served  fails 
to  comply  therewith,  he  shall  be  liable  on  sum- 
marj"^  conviction  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  forty 
shillings,  and  anj^  overseer  who  fails  to  perform 
ins  duty  under  this  section  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  breach  of  duty  in  the  execution  of  the  Re- 
gistration Acts,  and  shall  be  liable  to  be  fined 
accordingly  a  sum  not  exceeding  forty  shillings 
for  each  default.  (4. )  The  notice  under  this  sec- 
tion may  be  served  in  manner  provided  by  the 
Representation  of  the  People  Acts  with  respect 
to  the  service  on  occupiers  of  notice  of  non-pay- 
ment of  rates,  and,  where  a  body  of  persons, 
corporate  or  unincorporate,  is  rated,  shall  be 
served  on  the  secretary  or  agent  of  such  body  of 
persons;  and  where  the  hereditament  by  reason 
of  belonging  to  the  Crown  or  otherwise  is  not 
rated,  shall  be  served  on  the  chief  local  ofticer 
having  the  superintendence  or  control  of  such 
hereditament.  (5.)  In  the  application  of  this  sec- 
tion to  Scotland  the  expression  rate  book  means 
the  valuation  roll,  and  where  a  man  entered  on 
the  valuation  roll  by  virtue  of  this  section  inhab- 
its a  dwelling-house  by  virtue  of  any  ofiice,  ser- 
vice, or  employment,  there  shall  not  be  entered 
in  the  valuation  roll  any  rent  or  value  against 
the  name  of  such  man  as  applicable  to  such 
dwelling-house,  nor  shall  any  such  man  by  rea- 
son of  such  entry  become  liable  to  be  rated  in 
respect  of  such  dwelling-house.  (0.)  The  proviso 
in  section  two  of  the  Act  for  the  valuation  of 
lands  and  heritiiges  in  Scotland  passed  in  the 
session  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  years 
of  the  reign  of  Her  present  Majesty,  chapter 
ninety-one,  and  section  fifteen  of  the  Represen- 
tation of  the  People  (Scotland)  Act,  1868,  shall 
be  repealed:  Provided  that  in  any  county  in 
Scotland  the  commissioners  of  supply,  or  the 
parochial  board  of  any  parish,  or  any  other  rat- 
ing authority  entitled  to  impose  assessments  ac- 
cording to  the  valuation  roll,  may,  if  they  think 
fit,  levy  sucii  assessments  in  respect  of  lands  and 
heritages  separately  let  for  a  shorter  period  than 
one  year  or  at  a  rent  not  amounting  to  four 
pounds  per  annum  in  the  same  manner  and  from 
the  same  persons  as  if  the  names  of  the  tenants 
and  occupiers  of  such  lauds  and  heritages  were 
not  inserted  in  the  valuation  roll.  (7.)  In  Ireland 
where  the  owner  of  a  dwelling-house  is  rated 
instead  of  the  occupier,  the  occupier  shall  never- 
theless be  entitled  to  be  registered  as  a  voter,  and 
to  vole  under  the  same  conditions  under  which 
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an  occupier  of  a  (Iwelling-housc  in  England  is 
entitled  in  pursuance  of  the  Poor  Rate  Assess- 
ment and  Ooliection  Act,  1809,  and  the  Acts 
uniending  the  same,  to  be  registered  as  a  voter, 
and  to  vote  where  the  owner  is  rated,  and  the 
enactments  referred  to  in  the  First  Schedule  to 
this  Act  shall  apply  U)  Ireland  accordingly,  with 
the  nuKiilicatioiis  in  that  schedule  mentioned. 
(8.)  Both  ill  Enirland  and  Ireland  where  a  man 
inhabits  any  dwelling-house  by  virtue  of  any 
otllce,  service,  or  employment,  and  is  deemed  for 
tlie  i)uri">ses  of  this  Act  and  of  the  Representa- 
tion of  '  I'eople  Acts  to  be  an  inhabitant  occu- 
pier ot  h  dwelling-house  as  a  tenant,  and 
another  .  ison  is  rated  or  liable  to  be  rated  for 
such  dwelling-house,  the  rating  of  such  other 
person  shall  for  the  i)urposes  of  this  Act  and  of 
the  Representation  of  the  People  Acts  be  deemed 
to  be  that  of  the  inhabitant  occupier;  and  the 
several  enactments  of  the  Poor  Rate  Assessment 
and  Collection  Act,  1869,  and  other  Acts  amend- 
ing the  sjime  referred  to  in  the  First  Schedule  to 
this  Act  shall  for  those  purposes  apply  to  such 
inhabitant  occupier,  and  in  the  construction  of 
those  enactments  the  word  "owner"  shall  be 
deemed  to  include  a  person  actually  rated  or 
liable  to  be  rated  as  aforesaid.  (9.)  In  any  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom  where  a  man  inhabits  a 
dwelling-house  in  respect  of  which  no  person  is 
rated  by  reason  of  such  dwelling-house  belong- 
ing to  or  being  occupied  on  behalf  of  the  Crown, 
or  by  reason  of  any  other  ground  of  exemption, 
such  person  shall  not  be  disentitled  to  be  regis- 
tered as  a  voter,  and  to  vote  by  reason  only  that 
no  one  is  rated  in  respect  of  such  dwelling-house, 
and  that  no  rates  are  paid  in  respect  of  the  same, 
and  it  shall  be  tlie  duty  of  the  persons  making 
out  the  rate  book  or  valuation  roll  to  enter  any 
such  dwelling-house  as  last  aforesaid  in  the  rate 
book  or  valuation  roll,  together  with  the  name  of 
the  inhabitant  occupier  thereof. 

10.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  deprive  any  per- 
son (who  at  the  date  of  the  passing  of  this  Act 
is  registered  in  respect  of  any  qualification  to 
vote  for  any  county  or  borough),  of  his  right  to 
be  from  time  to  time  registered  and  to  vote  for 
such  county  or  borough  in  respect  of  such  quali- 
fication in  like  manner  as  if  this  Act  had  not 
passed.  Provided  that  where  a  man  is  so  regis- 
tered in  respect  of  the  county  or  borough  occu- 
pation franchise  by  virtue  of  a  qualification 
which  also  qualifies  him  for  the  franchise  under 
this  Act,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  be  registered  in 
respect  of  such  latter  franchise  only.  Nothing 
in  this  Act  shall  confer  on  any  man  who  is  sub- 
ject to  any  legal  incapacity  to  be  registered  as  a 
voter  or  to  vote,  any  right  to  be  registered  as  a 
voter  or  to  vote. 

11.  This  Act,  so  far  as  may  be  consistently 
with  the  tenor  thereof,  shall  be  construed  as  one 
with  the  Representation  of  the  People  Acts  as 
defined  by  this  Act;  and  the  expressions  "elec- 
tion," "county,"  and  " borough, "  and  other  ex- 
pressions in  this  Act  and  in  the  enactments  ap- 
plied by  this  Act,  shall  have  the  same  meaning 
as  in  the  said  Acts.  Provided  that  in  this  Act 
and  the  said  enactments — The  expression  "over- 
seers" includes  assessors,  guardians,  clerks  of 
imions,  or  other  persons  by  whatever  name 
known,  who  perform  duties  in  relation  to  rating 
or  to  the  registration  of  voters  similar  to  those 
performed  in  relation  to  such  matters  by  over- 
aeers  in  England.    The  expression  ' '  rentcharge  " 


includes  a  fee  farm  rent,  a  feu  duty  in  Scotland, 
a  rent  seek,  a  chief  rent,  a  rent  of  assize,  ami 
any  rent  or  annuity  granted  out  of  land.  The 
expression  "land  or  tenement"  includes  any 
part  of  a  house  separately  occupied  for  the  pur- 
pose of  any  trade,  business,  or  profession,  and 
that  expression,  and  also  the  expression  "here- 
ditament "  when  used  in  this  Act,  in  Scotland  in- 
cludes "lands  and  heritages. "  The  expressions 
"  joint  tenants  "  and  "  tenants  in  common  "  shall 
include  "pro  indiviso  proprietors."  The  ex- 
pression "clear  yearly  value  "as  applied  to  any 
land  or  tenement  means  in  Scotland  the  annual 
value  as  appearing  in  the  valuation  roll,  and  in 
Ireland  the  net  annual  value  at  which  the  occu- 
pier of  such  land  or  tenement  was  rated  under 
the  last  rate  for  the  time  being,  under  the  Act 
of  the  session  of  the  first  and  second  years  of  the 
reign  of  Her  present  Majesty,  chapter  fifty-six, 
or  any  Acts  amending  the  same. 

12.  Whereas  the  franchises  conferred  by  this 
Act  are  in  substitution  for  the  franchises  con- 
ferred by  the  enactments  mentioned  in  the  first 
and  second  parts  of  the  Second  Schedule  hereto, 
be  it  enacted  that  the  Acts  mentioned  in  the  first 
part  of  the  said  Second  Schedule  shall  be  re- 
pealed to  the  extent  in  the  third  column  of  that* 
l)art  of  the  said  schedule  mentioned  except  in  so 
far  as  reh.tes  to  the  rights  of  persons  saved  by 
this  Act;  and  the  Acts  mentioned  in  the  second 
l)art  of  the  Siiid  Second  Schedule  shall  be  re- 
pealed to  the  extent  in  the  third  column  of  that 
part  of  the  said  schedule  mentioned,  except  in  so 
far  as  relates  to  the  rights  of  persons  sjivcd  by 
this  Act  and  except  in  so  far  as  the  enactments 
so  repealed  contain  conditions  made  applicable 
by  this  Act  to  any  franchise  enacted  by  this  Act. 

13.  This  Act  shall  commence  and  come  into 
operation  on  the  first  day  of  January  one  thou- 
simd  eight  hundred  and  eighty-five:  Provided 
that  the  register  of  voters  in  any  county  or  bor- 
ough in  Scotland  made  in  the  last-mentioned 
year  shall  not  come  into  force  until  the  first  day 
of  January  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
eighty-six,  and  until  that  day  the  previous  regis- 
ter of  voters  shall  continue  in  force. 

The  following  comments  upon  the  foregoing 
act  alford  explanations  which  are  needed  for  the 
understanding  of  some  of  its  provisions : 

"The  introduction  of  the  household  franchise 
into  counties  is  the  main  work  of  the  Representa- 
tion of  the  People  Act,  1884.  .  .  .  The  county 
household  franchise  is  .  .  .  made  identical  with 
the  borough  franchise  created  by  the  Reform 
Act  of  1867  (30  &  31  Vict.,  c.  102),  to  which  we 
must,  therefore,  turn  for  the  definition  of  the  one 
household  franchise  now  established  in  both 
counties  and  boroughs  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  third  section  of  the  Act  in  ques- 
tion provides  that  '  Every  man  shall  in  and  after 
the  year  1868  be  entitled  to  be  registered  as  a 
voter,  and  when  registered  to  vote,  for  a  member 
or  members  to  serve  in  Parliament  for  a  borough 
[we  must  now  add  "  or  for  a  county  or  division 
of  a  county']  who  is  qualiflM  as  follows: — (1.) 
Is  of  full  age  and  not  subject  to  any  legal  in- 
capacity ;  (2.)  Is  on  the  last  day  of  July  [now  July 
15th]  in  any  year,  and  has  during  the  whole  of  the 
preceding  twelve  calendar  months  been  an  inhabi- 
tant occupier  as  owner  or  tenant  of  any  dwelling 
house  within  the  borough  [or  within  a  county  or 
division  of  a  county] ;  (3.)  Has  during  the  time 
of  such  occupation  been  rated  as  an  ordinary 
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occupier  in  respect  of  the  premises  so  occupied  by 
him  within  the  borough  to  all  rates  (if  any)  made 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  respect  of  such  prem- 
ises; and,  (4.)  Has  on  or  before  the  20th  day  of 
July  in  the  same  year  bona  fide  paid  an  equal 
amount  in  the  pound  to  that  payable  by  other  or- 
dinary occupiers  in  respect  of  all  poor  rates  that 
have  been  payable  by  him  in  respect  of  the  said 
premises  up  to  tiic  preceding  5th  day  of  January : 
Provided  that  no  man  shall  under  this  section  be 
entitled  to  be  registered  as  a  voter  by  reason  of 
his  being  a  joint  occupier  of  any  dwelling  house. 
.  .  .  The  lodger  franchise  was  the  creation  of 
the  Keform  Act  of  1867  (30  &  31  Vict,  c.  102), 
the  4th  section  of  which  conferred  the  suffrage 
upon  lodgers  who,  being  of  full  age  and  not  sub- 
ject to  any  legal  incapacity,  have  occupied  in 
the  same  borough  lodgings  '  of  a  clear  yearly 
value,  if  let  unfurnished,  of  £10  or  upwards  '  for 
twelve  months  preceding  the  last  day  of  July, 
and  have  claimed  to  be  registered  as  voters  at 
the  next  ensuing  registration  of  voters.  By  this 
clause  certain  limitations  or  restrictions  were  im- 
posed on  the  lodger  franchise;  but  these  were 
swept  away  by  tlie  41  &  42  Vict.,  c.  26.  the  6th 
section  of  which  considerably  enlarged  the  fran- 
chise by  enacting  that: — (I.)  Lodgings  occupied 
by  a  person  in  any  year  or  two  successive  years 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  different  lodgings  by 
reason  only  that  in  that  year  or  either  of  those 
years  he  has  occupied  some  other  rooms  or  place 
m  addition  to  his  original  lodgings.  (2.)  For  the 
purpose  of  qualifying  a  lodger  to  vote  the  occu- 
pation in  immediate  succession  of  different  lodg- 
mgs  of  the  requisite  value  in  the  same  house 
shall  have  the  same  effect  as  continued  occupa- 
tion of  the  same  lodgings.  (It.)  Where  lodgings 
are  jointly  occupied  by  more  than  one  lodger, 
and  the  clear  j'carly  value  of  the  lodgings  if  let 
unfurnished  is  of  an  amount  which,  when  divided 
by  the  number  of  the  lodgers,  gives  a  sum  of  not 
less  than  £10  for  each  lodger,  then  each  lodger 
(if  otherwise  qualified  and  subject  to  the  condi- 
tions of  the  Representation  of  the  People  Act, 
1867)  shall  be  entitled  to  be  registered  and  when 
registered  to  vote  as  a  lodger,  provided  that  not 
more  than  two  persons  being  such  joint  lodgers 
shall  be  entitled  to  be  registered  in  respect  of 
such  lodgings.  .  .  .  Until  the  passing  of  the 
Representation  of  the  People  Act,  1884,  no  house- 
holder was  qualified  to  vote»  unless  he  not  only 
occupied  a  dwelling  house,  but  occupied  it  either 
as  owner  or  as  the  tenant  of  the  owner.  And 
where  residence  in  an  official  or  other  liousc  was 
necessary,  or  conducive  to  the  efilcient  discharge 
of  a  man's  duty  or  service,  and  was  either  ex- 
pressly or  impliedly  made  a  part  of  such  duty  or 
service  then  the  relation  of  landlord  or  tenant 
was  held  not  to  be  created.  The  consequence 
was  that  a  large  number  of  persons  who  as  offi- 
cials, as  employes,  or  as  servants  are  required  to 
reside  in  public  buildings,  on  the  premises  of 
their  employers  or  in  houses  assigned  to  them  by 
their  masters  were  held  not  to  be  entitled  to  the 
franchise.  In  future  such  persons  will  ...  be 
entitled  to  vote  as  inhabitant  occupiers  and  ten- 
ants (under  Section  3  of  the  recent  Act),  notwith- 
standing that  they  occupy  their  dwelling  houses 
'  bj'  virtue  of  any  office,  service  or  employment.' 
But  this  is  subject  to  the  condition  that  a  subor- 
dinate cannot  qualify  or  obtain  a  vote  in  respect 
of  a  dwelling  house  which  is  also  inhabited  by 
any  person  under  whom  '  such  man  serves   in 


such  office,  service  or  employment. ' .  .  .  Persons 
seised  of  (i.  e.,  owning)  an  estate  of  inheritance 
(1.  e.,  in  fee  simple  or  fee-tail)  of  freehold  tenure, 
in  lands  or  tenements,  of  the  value  of  40s.  per 
annum,  are  entitled  to  a  vote  for  the  county  or 
division  of  the  county  in  which  the  estate  is  situ- 
ated. This  is  the  class  of  electors  generally 
known  as  '  forty  shilling  freeholders. '  Originally 
all  freeholders  were  entitled  to  county  votes,  but 
by  the  8  Henry  VL,  c.  7,  it  was  provided  that  no 
freehold  of  a  less  annual  value  than  40s.  should 
confer  the  franchise.  Until  the  Reform  Act  of 
1832,  40s.  freeholders,  whether  their  estate  was 
one  of  inheritance  or  one  for  life  or  lives,  were 
entitled  to  county  votes.  That  Act,  however, 
restricted  the  county  freehold  franchise  by  draw- 
ing a  distinction  between  (1)  freeholds  of  inheri- 
tance, and  (2)  freeholds  not  of  inheritance.  While 
the  owners  of  the  first  class  of  freeholds  were 
left  in  possession  of  their  former  rights  (except 
when  the  property  is  situated  within  a  Parlia- 
montary  borough),  the  owners  of  the  latter  were 
subjected  to  a  variety  of  conditions  and  restric- 
tions. .  .  .  Before  the  passing  of  the  Represen- 
tation of  the  People  Act,  1884,  any  number  of 
persons  might  qualify  and  obtain  county  votes 
as  joint  owners  of  a  freehold  of  inheritance,  pro- 
vided that  it  was  of  an  annual  value  sufticient  to 
give  40s.  for  each  owner.  But  .  .  .  this  right 
is  materially  qualified  by  Section  4  of  the  recent 
Act.  .  .  .  Persons  seised  of  an  estate  for  life  or 
lives  of  freehold  tenure  of  the  annual  value  of 
40s. ,  but  of  less  than  £5,  are  entitled  to  a  county 
vote,  provided  that  they  (1)  actually  and  bona 
fide  occupy  the  premises,  or  (2)  were  seised  of 
tlie  property  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  2 
Will.  IV.,  c.  45  (June  7th,  1832),  or  (3)  have  ac- 
quired the  property  after  the  date  by  marriage, 
marriage  settlement,  devise,  or  promotion  to  a 
benefice  or  office.  .  .  .  Persons  seised  of  an  es- 
tate for  life  or  lives  or  of  any  larger  estate  in 
lands  or  tenements  of  any  tenure  whatever  of 
the  yearly  value  of  £5  or  upwards:  This  quali- 
fication is  not  confined  to  the  ownership  of  free- 
hold lands.  Under  the  words  'of  any  tenure 
whatever '  (30  &  31  Vict. ,  c.  102,  s.  5)  copyholders 
have  eoimty  votes  if  their  property  is  or  the  an- 
nual value  of  £5.  .  .  .  The  electoral  qualifica- 
tions in  Scotland  are  defined  by  the  2  &  3  Will. 
IV.,  c.  65,  the  31  &  32  Vict.,  c.  48,  and  the  Repre- 
.seutation  of  tlie  People  Act,  1884  (48  Vict,  c.  3). 
The  effect  of  the  three  Acts  taken  together 
is  that  the  County  franchises  are  as  follows: — 1. 
Owners  of  Land,  &c. ,  of  the  annual  value  of  £5, 
after  deducting  feu  duty,  ground  annual,  or 
other  considerations  which  an  owner  may  be 
bound  to  pay  or  to  give  an  account  for  as  a  con- 
dition of  his  right.  2.  Leaseholders  under  a 
lease  of  not  less  than  57  years  or  for  the  life  of 
the  tenant  of  the  clear  j-early  value  of  £10,  or 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  19  years  when  the 
clear  yearly  value  is  not  less  than  £50,  or  the 
tenant  is  in  actual  personal  occupancy  of  the 
land.  3.  Occupiers  of  land,  &c.,  of  the  clear 
yearly  value  of  £10.  4.  Householders.  5.  Lodg- 
ers. 6.  The  service  franchise.  Borough  fran- 
cliises. — 1.  Occupiers  of  land  or  tenements  of  the 
annual  value  of  £10.  2.  Householders.  3.  Lodg- 
ers. 4.  The  service  franchise.  The  qualification 
for  the£.e  franchises  is  in  all  material  respects  the 
same  as  for  the  corresponding  franchises  in  the 
Scotch  counties,  and  in  the  counties  and  boroughs 
of  England  and  Wales.  .  .  .  The  Acts  relating  to 
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the  fmnchlse  in  Ireland  are  2  &  3  Will.  IV..  e.  88. 
13  &  14  Vint.,  c.  69.  the  representation  of  the  Peo- 
ple (Ireland)  Act,  1808.  and  the  Ueprescntution  of 
the  Peoi)le  Act.  1884.  Head  together  they  give 
Uw  following  (iimlifieafionH:— County  franehi.ses. 
—  1.  Owners  of  freeholds  of  inheritance  or  of  free- 
holds for  lives  renewable  for  ever  rated  to  the 
poorattheannualvalucoffS.  2.  Freeholders  and 
copyholders  of  a  clear  annual  value  of  £10.  3. 
Lt^aseholders  of  various  terms  and  value.  4. 
Occupiers  of  land  or  a  tenement  of  the  clear  an- 
nual value  of  £10.  5.  Householders.  6.  The 
hxlger  franchise.  7.  The  service  franchise.  Bor- 
ough franchises. —  1.  Occupiers  of  lands  and 
tenements  of  the  annual  value  of  .£10.  2.  House- 
holders. ...  3.  Lodgers.  4.  The  service  fran- 
chise. 5.  Freemen  in  certain  boroughs.  .  .  . 
All  the  franchises  we  have  described  .  .  .  are 
subject  to  this  condition,  that  no  one,  however 
qualified,  can  be  registered  or  vote  in  respect  of 
Uiem  if  he  is  subjected  to  any  legal  incapacity 
to  become  or  act  as  elector.  ...  No  alien  unless 
certificated  or  naturalised,  no  minor,  no  lunatic 
or  idiot,  nor  any  person  in  such  a  state  of  drunk- 
enness as  to  be  incapable  —  is  entitled  to  vote. 
Police  magistrates  in  London  and  Dublin,  and 
police  ofllcers  throughout  the  country,  including 
the  members  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary, 
are  disqualified  from  voting  cither  generally  or 
for  constituencies  within  which  their  duties  lie. 
In  the  case  of  the  police  the  disqualification  con- 
tinues for  six  months  after  an  offlcr  has  left  the 
force.  .  .  .  Persons  are  disqualified  who  are  con- 
victed of  treason  or  treason-felony,  for  which  the 
sentence  is  death  or  penal  servitude,  or  any  term 
of  imprisonment  with  hard  labour  or  exceeding 
twelve  months,  until  they  have  suffered  their 
punishment  (or  such  as  may  be  substituted  by 
competent  authority),  or  until  they  receive  a 
free  pardon.  Peers  are  disqualified  from  voting 
at  the  election  of  any  member  to  serve  in  Parlia- 
ment. A  returning  officer  may  not  vote  at  any 
election  for  which  he  acts,  unless  the  numbers 
are  equal,  when  he  may  give  a  casting  vote.  No 
person  is  entitled  to  be  registered  in  any  year  as 
a  voter  for  any  county  or  borough  who  has  within 
twelve  calendar  months  next  previous  to  the  last 
day  of  July  in  such  year  received  parochial  re- 
lief or  other  alms  which  by  the  law  of  Parlia- 
ment disqualify  from  voting.  Persons  emploj^ed 
at  an  election  for  reward  or  payment  are  dis- 
qualified from  voting  thereat  although  they  may 
be  on  the  register.  .  .  .  The  Corrupt  and  Illegal 
Practices  Prevention  Act,  1883  (46  &  47  Vict.,  c. 
51),  disqualifies  a  variety  of  oilenders  [see  above, 
A.  D.  1883]  against  its  provisions  from  being 
registered  or  voting. " —  W.  A.  Iloldsworth,  Tfw 
Mw  Reform.  Act,  pp.  20-36. 

A.  D.  1 884-1 885.— Campaign  in  the  Soudan 
for  the  relief  of  General  Gordon.  See  Egypt  : 
A.  D.  1884-1885. 

A.  D.  1885.— The  fall  of  the  Gladstone  gov- 
ernment.—The  brief  first  Ministry  of  Lord  Sal- 
isbury.— "Almost  simultaneously  with  the  as- 
sembling of  Parliament  [February  19,  1885]  had 
come  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Khartoum  and  the 
death  of  General  Gordon  [see  Egypt:  A.  D. 
1884-18851.  These  terrible  events  sent  a  thrill  of 
horror  and  indignation  throughout  the  country, 
and  the  Government  was  severely  condemned  in 
many  quarters  for  its  procrastination.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, who  was  strongly  moved  by  Gordon's 
death,  rose  to  the  situation,  and  announced  that 


it  was  necessary  to  overthrow  the  Mahdi  at  Khar- 
toum, to  renew  operations  against  Osnian  Digma, 
imd  to  construct  a  railway  from  Suakim  to  Berber 
with  a  view  to  a  campaign  in  the  autumn.  A 
royal  proclamation  was  issued  calling  out  the  re- 
serves. Sir  Stafford  Northcote  initiated  a  debate 
on  the  Soudan  question  with  a  motion  affirming 
that  the  risks  and  sacrifices  which  the  Govern- 
ment api)eared  to  be  ready  to  encounter  could 
only  be  justified  by  a  distinct  recognition  of  our 
r(!sponsibility  for  Egypt,  and  those  portions  of 
the  Soudan  which  arc  necessary  to  its  security. 
Mr.  John  Morlcy  introduced  an  amendment  to 
the  motion,  waiving  any  judgment  on  the  policy 
of  the  Ministry,  but  expressing  regret  at  its  de- 
cision to  contmue  the  conflict  with  the  Mahdi. 
Mr.  Gladstone  skilfully  dealt  with  both  motion 
and  amendment.  Observing  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  give  rigid  pledges  as  to  the  future,  he  ap- 
l)ealed  to  the  Liberal  party,  if  they  had  not  made 
up  their  minds  to  condemn  and  punish  the  Gov- 
ernment, to  strengthen  their  hands  by  an  unmis- 
takable vote  of  confidence.  The  Government 
obtained  a  majority  of  14,  the  votes  being  302  In 
their  favour  with  288  against;  but  many  of  those 
who  supported  the  Government  had  also  voted 
for  the  amendment  by  Mr.  Morley.  .  .  .  Finan- 
cial questions  were  extremely  embarrassing  to  the 
Government,  and  it  was  not  until  the  80th  of 
April  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was 
ready  with  his  financial  statement.  He  was 
called  upon  to  deal  with  a  deficit  of  upwards  of 
a  million,  with  a  greatly  depressed  revenue,  and 
with  an  estimated  expenditure  for  the  current 
year  —  including  the  vote  of  credit — of  no  less 
than  £100,000,000.  Amongst  Mr.  Childers's  pro- 
posals was  one  to  levy  upon  land  an  amount  of 
taxation  proportioned  to  that  levied  on  personal 
property.  There  was  also  an  augmentation  of 
the  spirit  duties  and  of  the  beer  duty.  The 
country  members  were  dissatisfied  and  demanded 
that  no  new  charges  should  be  thrown  on  the 
land  till  the  promised  relief  of  local  taxation  had 
been  carried  out.  The  agricultural  and  the  liquor 
interests  were  discontented,  as  well  as  the  Scotch 
and  Irish  members  with  the  whiskey  duty.  The 
Chancellor  made  some  concessions,  but  they  were 
not  regarded  as  sufficient,  and  on  the  Jlonday 
after  the  Whitsun  liolidays,  the  Opposition  joined 
battle  on  a  motion  by  Sir  M.  Hicks  Beach.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Gladstone  stated  at  the  close  of  the  debate 
that  the  Government  would  resign  if  defeated. 
The  amendment  was  carried  against  them  by  264 
to  252,  and  the  Ministry  went  out.  .  .  .  Lord 
Salisbury  became  Premier.  .  .  .  The  general 
election  .  .  .  [was]  fixed  for  November  1885." — 
G.  B.  Smith,  TJu;  Prime  Ministers  of  Queen  Vic- 
tona,  pp.  373-377. 

A.  D.  1 885-1 886.— The  partition  of  East 
Africa  with  Germany.  See  Afhica:  A.  D. 
1884-188!). 

A.  D.  1 885- 1 886.— Mr.  Gladstone's  return  to 
power. — His  Home  Rule  Bill  for  Ireland  and 
his  Irish  Land  Bill. — Their  defeat. — Division 
of  the  Liberal  Party. — Lord  Salisbury's  Min- 
istry.— "The  House  of  Commons  which  had  been 
elected  in  November  and  December,  1885,  was 
the  first  House  of  Commons  which  represented 
the  whole  body  of  the  householders  and  lodgers 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  result  of  the  appeal 
to  new  constituencies  and  an  enlarged  elector- 
ate had  taken  all  parties  by  surprise.  The  Tories 
found  themselves,   by  the  help  of  their  Irish 
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allies,  successful  in  the  towns  heyond  nil  their 
hopes;  the  Libt-rnls,  disappointed  in  tlie  borouglw, 
hiid  found  compensation  in  unexpected  successes 
in  the  counties ;  and  the  Irish  Nationalists  liad 
almost  swept  the  board.  .  .  .  The  English  repre- 
sentation —  exclusive  of  one  Irish  Nationalist  for 
Liverpool  —  gave  a  liberal  majority  of  28  in  the 
English  constituencies;  which  Wales  and  Scot- 
lan(l  swelled  to  106.  The  Irish  rei)resentation 
liad  undergone  a  still  more  remarkable  change. 
Of  103  members  for  the  sister  island,  85  were 
Home  Rulers  and  only  18  were  Tories.  .  .  .  The 
new  H«use  of  Commons  was  exactly  divided  be- 
tween the  Liberals  on  one  side  and  the  Tories 
with  their  Irish  allies  on  the  other.  Of  its  670 
members  jiist  one-half,  or  335,  were  Liberals, 
249  were  Tories,  and  86  were  Irish  Nationalist^- 
[or  Home  Rulers].  .  .  .  It  was  soon  clear  enoug/i 
that  the  alliance  between  the  Tory  Minister  unl 
the  Irish  Nationalists  was  at  an  end."  Ou  the 
25th  of  January  1886,  tlie  Government  v/as  de- 
feated on  an  amendment  to  the  address,  and  on  ihc 
28th  it  resifjned.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  invitei:  to 
form  a  Ministry  and  did  so  with  Lord  Hcrschell 
for  Lord  Chancellor,  Sir  William  Ilarcourt  for 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Childers  for 
Home  Secretary,  Lord  Granville  for  Secretary 
for  the  Colonies,  Mr.  John  Morley  for  Chief  Sec- 
retary for  Ireland,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  for  Presi- 
dent of  the  Local  Government  Board.  On  the 
29th  of  March  "Mr.  Gladstone  announced  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that  on  the  8th  of  April  he 
would  ask  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  '  to  amend 
the  provision  for  the  future  government  of  Ire- 
land ' ;  and  that  on  the  15th  he  would  ask  leave  to 
bring  in  a  measure  'to  make  amended  provision 
for  the  sale  and  purchase  of  land  in  Ireland.'" 
The  same  day  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr.Trevelyan 
(Secretary  for  Ireland)  resigned  their  seats  in  the 
Cabinet,  and  it  was  generally  understood  that 
differences  of  opinion  on  the  Irish  bills  had 
arisen.  On  the  8th  of  April  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  densely  crowded  when  Mr.  Gladstone 
introduced  his  measure  for  giving  Home  Rule  to 
Ireland.  In  a  speech  which  lasted  three  hours 
and  a  half  ho  set  forth  the  details  of  his  plan  and 
the  reasono  on  which  they  were  based.  The  es- 
sential conditions  observed  in  the  framing  of  the 
measure,  as  he  defined  them,  were  these:  "The 
unity  of  the  Empire  must  not  be  placed  in  jeo- 
parcly;  the  minority  must  be  protected;  tlie 
political  equality  of  the  three  countries  must  be 
maintained,  and  there  must  be  an  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  Imperial  burdens.  He  then  discussed 
some  proposals  which  had  been  made  for  the 
special  treatment  of  Ulster  —  its  exclusion  from 
the  bill,  its  separate  autonomy  or  the  reservation 
of  certain  matters,  such  as  education,  for  Pro- 
vincial Councils;  all  of  which  he  rejected.  The 
establishment  of  an  Irish  legislature  involved  the 
removal  of  Irish  peers  from  the  House  of  Lords 
and  the  Irish  representatives  from  the  House  of 
Commons.  But  if  Ireland  was  not  represented 
at  Westminster,  how  was  it  to  be  taxed  ?  The 
English  people  would  never  force  on  Ireland  tax- 
ation without  representation.  The  taxing  power 
would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Irish  legislature, 
but  Customs  and  Excise  duties  connected  with 
Customs  would  be  solely  in  the  control  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  Ireland's  share  in  these  being 
reserved  for  Ireland's  use,  Ireland  must  have 
security  against  her  Magna  Charta  being  tam- 
pered with;   the  provision  of  the  Act  would 


therefore  only  be  capable  of  modification  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Irish  legisluturt',  or  after 
the  recall  of  the  Irish  members  to  the  two  Houses  « 
of  Parliament.  The  Irish  legislature  would  have  I 
all  the  powers  which  were  not  specially  reserved  " 
from  it  in  the  Act.  It  was  to  consist  of  two 
orders,  though  not  two  Houses.  It  would  be  sub- 
ject to  all  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown ;  it  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  Arniv  or  Navy,  or  with 
Foreign  or  Colonial  relation-  lor  couhl  it  modify 
the  Acton  which  its  own  authority  was  based. 
Ckmtracts,  charters,  questions  of  education,  re- 
ligious endowments  and  establishments,  would 
be  beyond  its  authority.  Trade  and  navigation, 
coinage,  currency,  weights  and  measures,  copy- 
right, census,  quarantine  laws,  and  some  other 
matters,  were  not  to  be  within  the  powers  of  the 
Irish  Parliament.  The  composition  of  the  legis- 
lature was  to  be  first,  the  103  members  now  rep- 
resenting Ireland  with  101,  elected  by  the  same 
constituencies,  with  the  exception  of  the  Univer- 
sity, with  power  to  the  Irish  legislature  to  give 
two  members  to  the  Royal  University  if  it  chose ; 
then  the  present  Irish  members  of  the  House  of  -i 
Lords,  with  75  elected  by  the  Irish  people  under  » 
a  property  qualification.  The  Viceroyalty  was 
to  be  left,  but  the  Viceroy  was  not  to  quit  office 
with  an  outgoing  government,  and  no  religious 
disability  was  to  affect  his  appointment.  He 
would  have  a  Privy  Council,  and  the  executive 
would  remain  as  at  present,  but  might  be  changed 
by  the  action  of  the  legislative  body.  The  present 
judges  would  jj reserve  their  lien  on  the  Consoli- 
dated Fund  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  Queen  would 
be  empowered  to  antedate  their  pensions  if  it 
was  seen  to  be  desirable.  Future  judges,  with 
the  exceptioh  of  two  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
would  be  appointed  by  the  Irish  government, 
and,  like  English  judges,  would  hold  their  office 
during  good  behaviour.  The  Constabulary 
would  remain  under  its  present  administration. 
Great  Britain  paying  all  charges  over  a  million. 
Eventually,  however,  the  whole  police  of  Ireland 
would  be  under  the  Irish  government.  The 
civil  servants  would  have  two  years'  grace,  with 
a  choice  of  retirement  on  pension  before  passing 
under  the  Irish  executive.  Of  the  flrancial  ar- 
rangements Mr.  Gladstone  spoke  in  careful  and 
minute  detail.  He  fixed  the  proportion  of  Im- 
perial charges  Ireland  should  pay  at  one-fifteenth, 
or  in  other  words  she  would  pay  one  part  and 
Great  Britain  fourteen  parts.  More  than  a  mil- 
lion of  duty  is  paid  on  spirits  in  Ireland  which 
come  to  Great  Britain,  and  this  would  be  practi- 
cally a  contribution  towards  the  Irish  revenue. 
So  with  Irish  porter  and  with  the  tobacco  manu- 
factured in  Ireland  and  sold  here.  Altogether 
the  British  taxpayers  would  contribute  in  this 
way  £1,400,000  a  year  to  the  Irish  Exchequer; 
reducing  the  actual  payUient  of  Ireland  i^seiifor 
Imperial  affairs  to  one-twcnty-slxth."  On  the 
16tli  of  April  >Ir.  Gladstone  introduced  his  Irish 
Land  Bill,  connecting  it  with  the  Home  Rule 
Bill  as  forming  part  of  one  great  measure  for  thfl 
pacification  of  Ireland.  In  the  meantime  theop- 
po.sition  to  his  policy  within  tlie  ranks  of  the 
Liberal  party  had  been  rapidly  taking  form.  It 
was  led  by  Lord  Hartington,  ^Ir.  Chamberlain,* 
Mr.  Trevelyan,  Sir  Henry  James,  Sir  John  Lub- 
bock, Mr.  Goschen,  and  Mr.  Courtney.  It  soon 
received  the  support  of  Mr.  John  Bright.  The 
debate  in  the  House,  which  lasted  until  the  3rd 
of  June,  was  passionate  and  bitter.     It  ended  in 
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the  dofeftt  of  the  Govrmment  by  a  majority  of 
HO  iipuiiHt  the  liill.  Th<'  division  was  tho  largest 
wliich  liail  ever  been  taken  in  tlie  House  of  t'oni- 
,  inoiiH,  057  njcnibers  In-in^  present.  The  majority 
was  made  up  of  249  Con.servatives  and  94  Lib- 
erals. The  minority  ronsistcd  of  228  liiberal.s 
and  M  Nationalists.  .Mr.  Gladstone  appetiled  to 
the  country  by  a  dis.solutlon  of  Parliament.  The 
(•lections  wen;  adverse;  to  him,  resulting  in  the 
return  to  Parliament  of  members  representing  the 
sevenil  parties  and  sections  of  parties  as  follows: 
Home  Kuie  Lil)erals,  or  Gladstonians,  194,  Iri.sh 
Xalionali.sts  8."»— total  279;  seceding  Liberals 
7.1i, 'Conservatives  ijlfl  — total  391.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone and  his  colleagues  resigned  and  a  new  Min- 
istrv  was  formed  under  Lord  Salisbury.  The 
Lil/enils,  in  (dliance  with  the  Conservatives  and 
giving  tiieir  support  to  Lord  Salisbury's  Govern- 
ment, became  organized  as  a  distinct  party  under 
the  leadersliip  of  Lord  liartington,  and  took  the 
name  of  Liberal  Unionists.— P.  W.  Clayden,  Eng- 
land uh(hr  tlui  Coalition,  ch.  1-6. 

Also  in:  H.  D.  Traill,  The  Marqnix  of  Salis- 
bury, ,'h.  V2.— Annual  Hrr/intcr,  1885,  1880. 

A.  D.  1885-1888.— Termination  of  the  Fish- 
cry  Articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington.— 
Renewed  controversies  with  the  United  States. 
—The  rejected  Treaty.  See  Fibheuies,  Noktii 
Ameuican:  a.  D.  1877-1888. 

A.  D.  1886.— Defeat  of  Mr.  Parnell's  Ten- 
ants' Relief  Bill.— The  plan  of  campaign  in 
Ireland.     See  Iiieland:  A.  I).  1880. 

A.  D.  1886-1893.— The  Bering  Sea  Contro- 
versy and  Arbitration.  See  United  States  ov 
Am.:  a.  I).  1880-1893. 

A.  D.  1890.— Settlement  of  African  questions 
with  Germany. — Cession  of  Heligoland.  See 
Akhica:  a.  D.  188-1-1889. 

A.  D.  1891.— The  Free  Education  Bill.  See 
Edi'c.vtion,  Modern:  European  Countkies. — 
England:  A.  D.  1891. 

A.  D.  1 892- 1 893.  — The  fourth  Gladstone 
Ministry. — Passage  of  the  Irish  Home  Rule 
Bill  by  the  House  of  Commons. — Its  defeat  by 
the  Lords.— On  the  28th  of  June,  1892,  Parlia- 
ment was  dissolved,  having  been  in  existence 
since  1886,  and  a  new  Parliament  was  summoned 
to  meet  on  the  4th  of  August.  Great  excitement 
prevailed  in  the  ensuing  elections,  which  turned 
almost  entirely  on  the  question  of  Home  Rule 
for  Ireland.  The  Liberal  or  Gladstonian  party, 
favoring  Home  Uule,  won  a  m.ijority  of  42  in  the 
House  of  Commons ;  but  in  the  representation  of 
England  alone  there  was  a  majority  of  70  re- 
t  urned  against  it.  In  Ireland,  the  representation 
returned  was  103  for  Home  Ilule,  and  23  against ; 
in  Scotland,  51  for  and  21  against;  in  Wales, 
28  for  and  2  against.  Conservatives  and  Liberal 
Unionists  (opposing  Home  Ilule)  lost  little  ground 
in  the  boroughs,  as  compared  with  the  previous 
Parliament,  but  largely  in  the  counties.  As  the 
result  of  the  election.  Lord  Salisbury  and  his 
Ministry  resigned  August  12,  and  3Ir.  Gladstone 
was  siuumoued  to  form  a  Government.  In  the 
new  Cabinet,  which  was  announced  four  days 
later.  Earl  UoscIktv  became  Foreign  Secretary ; 
Baron  Ilerschell,  Lord  Chancellor;  Sir  William 
Vernon  Ilarcourt,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer; 
:Mr.  IlerlHirt  H.  Asquith,  Home  Secretary;  and 
Mr.  Jolm  ^lorley,  C'nef  Secreti\ry  for  Ireland. 
Although  the  new  Pnrliament  assembled  in  Au- 
gust, 1892.  it  was  not  until  the  13th  of  Fcbruar 


gusi,  it5vrj,  \i  was  not  until  tue  lath  ot  February 
following  that  Mr.  Ghdstone  introduced  his  bill 


to  establish  Home  Rule  in  Ireland.  The  bill  wag 
under  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  until  the 
night  of  September  1,  1893,  when  it  passed  that 
b.Kly  by  a  vote  of  301  to  207.  "The  bill  pro- 
vides for  a  Legislature  for  Ireland,  consisting  of 
the  Queen  and  of  two  Houses — the  Legislative 
Council  and  the  Legislative  Assembly.  This 
Legislature,  with  certain  restrictions,  is  author- 
ized to  make  laws  for  the  peace,  order,  and  good 
government  of  Ireland  in  respect  of  matters  ex- 
clusively relating  to  Ireland  or  some  part  thereof. 
The  bill  says  that  the  powers  of  the  Irish  Legis- 
lature shall  not  extend  to  the  making  of  any  mw 
respecting  the  establishment  or  endowment  of  re- 
ligion or  prohibiting  the  free  cxerciso  thereof,  or 
imposing  any  disability  or  conferring  any  privi- 
lege on  account  of  religious  belief,  or  whereby 
any  person  may  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or 
property  without  due  process  of  law,  or  whereby 
private  property  may  be  taken  without  just  com- 
pensation. According  to  the  bill  the  executive 
power  in  Ireland  shall  continue  vested  in  her 
ilajesty  the  Oueen,  and  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  on 
behalf  of  her  5lajcsty,  shall  exercise  any  preroga- 
tives or  other  executive  power  of  the  Queen  the 
exercise  of  which  may  be  delegated  to  him  by 
her  Majesty,  and  shall  in  the  Queen's  name  sum- 
mon, prorogue,  and  dissolve  the  Legislature.  An 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  of 
Ireland  is  provided  for,  which  '  shall  aid  and  ad- 
vise in  the  government  of  Ireland.'  The  Lord 
Lieutenant,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Executive  Council,  is  authorized  to  give  or  with- 
hold the  assent  of  her  Majesty  to  bills  pas.sed  by 
the  houses  of  the  Legislature.  The  Legislative 
Council  by  the  tenns  of  the  bill  shall  consist  of 
forty-eight  Councilors.  Every  man  shall  be  en- 
titled to  vote  for  a  Councilor  who  owns  or  occu- 
pies any  land  or  tenement  of  a  ratable  value  of 
£20.  the  term  of  offlce  of  the  Councilors  is  to 
be  for  eight  years,  which  is  not  to  be  affected  bv 
dissolution,  but  one-half  of  the  Councilors  shall 
retire  in  every  fourth  3-ear  and  their  seats  be  filled 
by  a  new  election.  The  Legislative  Assembly  is 
to  consist  of  103  members  returned  by  the  Parlia- 
mentary constituencies  existing  at  present  in 
Ireland.  This  Assembly,  unless  sooner  dissolved, 
may  exist  for  five  years.  The  bill  also  provides 
for  80  Irish  members  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
In  regard  to  finance,  the  bill  provides  that  for 
the  purposes  of  this  act  the  public  revenue  shall 
be  divided  into  general  revenue  and  special  rev- 
enue, and  general  revenue  shall  consist  of  the 
gross  revenue  collected  in  Ireland  from  taxes; 
the  portion  due  to  Ireland  of  the  hereditary  rev- 
enues of  the  crown  which  are  managed  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Woods,  an  annual  sum  for  the 
customs  and  excise  duties  collected  in  Great  Brit- 
ain on  articles  consumed  in  Ireland,  provided 
that  an  annual  sum  of  the  customs  and  excise 
duties  collected  in  Ireland  on  articles  consumed 
in  Great  Britain  shall  be  deducted  from  the  rev- 
enue collected  in  Ireland  and  treated  as  revenue 
collected  in  Great  Britain ;  these  annual  sums  to 
be  determined  by  a  committee  appointed  jointly 
by  the  Irish  Government  and  the  Imperial  Treas- 
ury. It  is  also  provided  that  one-third  of  the 
general  revenue  of  Ireland  and  also  that  portion 
of  any  imperial  miscellaneous  revenue  to  which 
Ireland  may  claim  to  be  entitled  shall  be  paid 
into  the  Treasurj'  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  the 
contribution  of  Ireland  to  imperial  liabilities  and 
expenditures;  this  plan  to  continue  for  a  term  of 
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six  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  n  new  gcheme 
of  tax  division  shall  be  devised.  The  Legisla- 
ture, in  order  to  meet  expenses  of  the  public  ser- 
vice, is  authorized  to  impose  taxes  other  than 
those  now  existing  in  Ireland.  Ireland  should 
also  have  charged  up  against  her  and  be  compelled 
to  pay  out  of  her  own  Treasury  all  salaries  and 
pensions  of  Judges  and  liabilities  of  all  kinds 
which  Great  Britain  has  assumed  for  her  benefit. 
The  bill  further  j)rovides  that  appeal  from  courts 
in  Ireland  to  tlie  House  of  Lords  shall  cease  and 
that  all  persons  having  the  right  of  appeal  shall 
have  a  like  right  to  appeal  to  the  Queen  in  coun- 


cil. The  term  of  office  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
is  fixed  at  six  years.  Ultimately  the  Royal  Irish 
('()nstal)ulary  shall  cease  to  exist  and  no  force 
other  than  the  ordinary  civil  police  shall  be  pcr- 
niitt^'d  to  be  formed.  The  Irish  Legislaturi;  shall 
be  sunmioned  to  meet  on  the  first  Tuesday  in 
September,  1894,  and  the  first  election  for  mem- 
bers shall  be  held  at  such  time  before  that  day 
as  may  be  fixed  by  her  ^I.iiesty  in  council. "  In 
the  House  of  Lords,  the  bill  was  defeated  on  the 
8tli()f  September  —  tliesecond  reading  postponed 
to  a  da^'  six  months  from  that  date  —  by  the  over- 
whelnnng  vote  of  419  to  41. 


ENGLE.— ENGLISH.  See  Angles  and 
Jltes;  also,  Enoi.and;  A.  I).  547-638. 

ENGLISH  PALE,  The.  Sec  Pale,  The 
Enomsii. 

ENGLISH  SWEAT,  The.  See  Swe.vting 
Sickness. 

ENGLISHRY.— To  check  the  assassination 
of  Ids  tyrannical  Norman  followers  by  the  exas- 
perated English,  William  the  Conqueror  ordained 
that  tlie  whole  Hundred  within  which  one  was 
slain  shouhl  pay  a  lieavy  penalty.  "In  con- 
nexion with  this  enactment  there  grew  up  the 
famous  law  of  'Englishry,'  by  which  every  mur- 
dered man  was  presumed  to  be  a  Norman,  unless 
pnwfs  of  '  Englishry '  were  made  by  the  four 
nearest  relatives  of  the  deceased.  '  Presentments 
of  Englishry,'  as  they  were  technically  termed, 
are  recordecl  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I.,  but  not 
later." — T.  P.  Taswell-Langmead,  Eng.  Const. 
Jliat.,  p.  68. 

ENNISKILLEN,  The  defence  of.  See  Ire- 
LAND:^A.  I).  1688-1689. 

ENOMOTY,  The.—  In  the  Spartan  military 
organization  the  enomoty  "  was  a  small  company 
of  men,  the  number  of  whom  was  variable,  being 
given  differently  at  25,  32,  or  36  men, — drilled 
and  practised  together  in  military  evolutions,  and 
bound  to  each  other  by  a  common  oath.  Each 
Enomoty  liad  a  separate  captain  or  enomotarch, 
the  strongest  and  ablest  soldier  of  the  company." 
—  G.  Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  pt.  2,  ch.  8. 

ENRIQUE.     See  Henry. 

ENSISHEIM,  Battle  of  (1674).  See  Neth- 
erlands (Holland):  A.  D.  1674-1678. 

EORL  AND  CEORL.— "  The  modern  Eng- 
lish forms  of  these  words  have  completely  lost 
their  ancient  meaning.  The  word  'Earl,  after  j 
several  fluctuations,  has  settled  down  as  the  title 
of  one  rank  in  the  Peerage ;  the  word  '  Churl ' 
has  come  to  be  a  word  of  moral  reprobation,  ir- 
respective of  the  rank  of  the  person  who  is  guilty 
of  the  offence.  But  in  the  primary  meaning  of 
the  words,  '  Eorl '  and  '  Ceorl ' —  words  whose 
b'lPPy  JingJp  causes  them  to  be  constantly  op- 
posed to  each  other  —  form  an  exhaustive  divi- 
sion of  the  free  members  of  the  state.  The  dis- 
tinction in  modem  language  is  most  nearly 
expressed  by  tlie  words  'Gentle 'and  'Simple.' 
The  '  Ceorl  is  the  simple  freeman,  the  mere  unit 
in  the  army  or  in  the  assembly,  whom  no  distinc- 
tion of  birth  or  ofiice  marks  out  from  his  fel- 
lows."—  E.  A.  Freeman,  Hist,  of  the  Noi'iimn 
Conq.  of  Eug.,  ch.  3,  sect.  2. —  See,  also,  Ethel; 
and  England  :  A.  D.  958. 

EORMEN  STREET.    See  Ermyn  Street. 

EPAMINONDAS,  and  the  greatness  of 
Thebes.  See  Greece:  B.  C.  379-371,  and  371- 
862;  also  Thebes:  B.  C.  378. 

EPEIROS.     See  Epirus. 


EPHAH,  The.— "The  ephah.  or  bath,  was 
the  unit  of  measures  of  capacity  for  both  li(iuid3 
and  grain  [among  the  ancient  ./ews].  The  eidiah 
is  considered  by  Queipo  to  have  been  tlie  mea- 
sure of  water  contained  in  the  ancient  Egyptian 
cubic  foot,  and  thus  equivalent  to  29.376  litres, 
or  6.468  imperial  gallons,  and  to  have  been  nearly 
identical  with  the  ancient  Egyptian  artaba  and  the 
'Jreek  metretes.  For  liquids,  tlu!  ephah  was  di- 
vided into  six  hin,  and  the  twelfth  part  of  tlie  liin 
was  the  log.  As  a  grain  measure,  the  ephah  was 
divided  into  ten  omers,  or  gomers.  The  omer 
measure  of  manna  gathered  by  the  Israelites  in 
the  desert  as  a  day's  food  for  each  adult  person 
was  thus  equal  to  2.6  imperial  quarts.  The 
largest  measure  of  capacity  both  for  liquids  and 
dry  commodities  was  the  cor  of  twelve  ephahs. " — 
H.  W.  Chisholm,  On  tlie  Science  of  Weighing  and 
Measurinq,  ch.  2. 

EPHES-DAMMIM,  Battle  of.— The  battle 
which  followed  David's  encounter  with  Goliath, 
the  gigantic  Philistine. — 1  Sam.,  xvii. 

EPHESIA,   The.     See   Ionic   (Pan-Ionic) 

Amphiktyony. 

♦ 

EPHESUS.  — The     Ephesian     Temple.— 

"Tlie  ancient  city  of  Epliesus  was  situated  on 
the  river  Cayster,  which  falls  into  the  Bay  of 
Scala  Nova,  on  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Elinor. 
Of  the  origin  and  foundation  of  Ephesus  we  have 
no  historical  record.  Stories  were  told  which 
ascribed  the  settlement  of  the  place  to  Androklos, 
the  son  of  the  Athenian  king,  Codrus.  .  .  .  With 
other  Ionian  cities  of  Asia  Jlinor,  Ephesus  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Croesus,  the  last  of  the  kings 
of  Lydia,  and,  on  the  overthrow  of  Croesus  by 
Cyrus,  it  passed  under  the  heavier  yoke  of  the 
Persian  despot.  Although  from  that  time,  dur- 
ing a  period  of  at  least  five  centuries,  to  the  con- 
quest by  the  Romans,  the  city  underwent  great 
changes  of  fortune,  it  never  lost  its  grandeur  and 
importance.  The  Temple  of  Artemis  (Diana), 
whose  splendour  has  almost  become  proverbial, 
tended  chiefly  to  make  Ephesus  the  most  attrac- 
tive and  notable  of  all  the  cities  of  Asia  I\Iinor. 
Its  magnificent  harbour  was  filled  with  Greek 
and  Phenician  merchantmen,  and  multitudes 
flocked  from  all  parts  to  profit  by  its  commerce 
and  to  worship  at  the  shrine  of  its  tutelary  god- 
dess. The  City  Port  was  fully  four  miles  from 
the  sea,  which  has  not,  as  has  been  supposed, 
receded  far.  .  .  .  During  the  generations  which 
immediately  followed  tha  conquest  of  Lydia  and 
the  rest  of  Asia  Minor  by  the  Persian  kings,  the 
arts  of  Greece  attained  their  highest  perfection, 
and  it  was  within  this  short  period  of  little  more 
than  two  centuries  that  the  great  Temple  of 
Artemis  was  three  times  built  upon  the  same 
site,  and,  as  recent  researches  have  found,  each 
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timp  on  the  untnc  grand  srnlc."— J.  T.  Wood, 
lUxcorerien  at  K/Jienuii,  rh.  1.— Tlic  cxcnvatioiiH 
wliicli  were  curried  on  lit  EphcHim  by  Mr.  Wood, 
for  tlu'  British  Mnscuni,  during  eleven  years, 
from  lH(t:i  until  1HT4,  resulted  in  the  uncovering 
of  a  large  part  of  the  site  of  the  great  Temple 
and  the  determining  of  itH  arehiteeturul  features, 
liesi(hH  liringing  •<>  !ighl  many  insf-'iitions  and 
much  valuaitle.  i!  ."i.".  The  aeeount  given  in 
the  work  iianK  i  -iho-:  ••>ft'"':i-dingly  interesting. 
Ionian  cpnr'icst  -nd  cccupation.    See  Asia 

MiNOlt:   TitK  (iHKI'.K  Coi.or'KS 

Ancient  Commerce —''I  ;<■  jpot  on  the  Asi- 
atic coast  which  corresponded  mo.st  nearly  with 
C'lirinth  on  the  European,  was  Ephesus,  a  city 
which,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  had  been  the 
starting  point  of  caravans  for  Upper  Asia,  but 
which,  under  the  chanL'e  of  dynasties  and  ruin 
of  empires,  had  dwindled  into  a  mere  provin- 
cial town.  The  mild  sway  of  Augustus  re- 
stored it  to  wealth  and  eminence,  and  as  the  offi- 
cial eajtital  of  the  iirovince  of  Asia,  it  was  reputed 
to  be  the  metropolis  of  no  less  than  500  cities." 
— C.  Merivale,  IliHt.  of  the  Ilmianit,  cfi.  40. 

A.  D.  267.— Destruction  by  the  Goths  of  the 
Temple  of  Diana.     See  Gonis:  A.  D.  258-267. 

A.  D.  431  and  449. — The  General  Council 
and  the  "  Robber  Synod."    See  Nestouian  and 

MoNOPIlVSITli  C'ONTUOVEllSY. 


EPHETiE,  The.— A  board  of  fifty-one  judges 
instituted  by  the  legislation  of  Draco,  at  Athens, 
for  the  trial  of  crimes  of  blood.shed  upon  the 
Areopagus. — G.  SchOmann,  Antiq.  of  Oreece: 
Tfie  StnU,  pt.  3,  eh.  3. 

EPHORS.—"  Magistrates,  called  by  the  name 
of  Ephors,  existed  in  many  Dorian  as  well  as  in 
other  States  [of  ancient  Greece],  although  our 
knowledge  with  regard  to  them  extends  no  fur- 
ther than  to  the  fact  of  their  existence;  while 
the  name,  which  signifies  quite  generally  'over- 
seers,' affords  room  for  no  conclusion  as  to  their 
political  position  or  importance.  In  Sparta, 
however,  the  Board  of  Five  Ephors  became,  in 
the  course  of  time,  a  magistracy  of  such  dignity 
and  influence  that  no  other  can  be  found  in  any 
free  State  with  which  it  can  be  compare(l. 
Concerning  its  first  institution  nothing  certain 
can  l)e  ascertained.  .  .  .  The  following  appears 
to  be  a  probable  account:  —  The  Ephors  were 
originally  magistrates  appointed  by  the  kings, 
])nrtly  to  render  them  special  assistance  in  the 
judicial  decision  of  private  disputes, —  a  function 
which  they  continued  to  exercise  in  later  times, 
—  partly  to  undertake,  as  lieutenants  of  the 
kings,  other  of  their  functions,  during  their  ab- 
sence in  military  service,  or  through  some  other 
cause.  .  .  .  When  the  monarchy  and  the  Gerou- 
sia  wished  to  re-establish  their  ancient  influence 
in  opposition  to  the  popular  assembly,  they  were 
oV)liged  to  agree  to  a  concession  which  should 
give  some  security  to  the  people  that  this  power 
should  not  be  abused  to  their  detriment.  This 
concession  consisted  in  the  fact  that  the  Ephors 
were  independently  authorized  to  exercise  control 
over  the  kings  themselves.  .  .  .  The  Ephors 
were  enabled  to  interfere  in  every  department  of 
the  administration,  and  to  remove  or  punish 
whatever  they  found  to  be  contrary  to  the  laws 
or  adverse  to  the  public  interest.  "—G.  F.  Sch5- 
manu,  Antiq.  of  Greece:  The  State,  pt.  3,  ch.  1, 
sect.  8.— See,  also,  Spakta:  The  Constitution, 
&c. 


EPHTHALITES,   The.      See  IIcnb,   Tiie 

EPIDAMNUS.  See  Gueece:  B.  C.  435-483; 
and  Kohkvua. 

EPIDII,  The.    See  BniTAiN,  Celtic  Tribes. 

EPIGAMIA.— Tiie  right  of  marriage  in  an- 
cient Athens.— G.  F.  Schiimann,  Antiq.  of  Oreece; 
The  State,  pt.  8,  eh.  8. 

EPIGONI,  The,     See  B(E0TIA. 

EPIPOL/E. — One  of  the  parts  or  divisions  of 
the  ancient  (it V of  Svracuse,  Sicily. 

EPIROT  League,  The.— "The  tempo- 
rary greatness  of  the  Molossian  kingdom  [of 
Epeiros,  or  Epiriis]  under  Alexander  and  Pyrrhus 
is  matter  of  general  history.  Our  immediate 
business  is  with  the  republican  government  which 
succeeded  on  the  blootly  extinction  of  royalty 
and  the  royal  line  [which  occurred  B.  C.  239J. 
Epeiros  now  became  a  republic ;  of  the  details  of 
its  constitution  we  know  nothing,  but  its  form 
can  hardly  fall  to  have  been  federol.  The  Epei- 
rots  formed  one  political  body ;  Polybios  always 
speaks  of  them,  like  the  Achaians  and  Akamani- 
ans,  as  one  people  acting  with  one  will.  Decrees 
are  passed,  ambassadors  are  sent  and  received,  in 
the  name  of  the  whole  Epeirot  people,  and  Epeiros 
had,  like  Akarnanla,  a  federal  coinage  bearing 
the  common  name  of  the  whole  nation. " — E.  A. 
Freeman,  Ilist.  of  Federal  Govt.,  bk.  4,  ae'A.  1. 


EPIRUS.  — THE  EPIROTS. -"  Passing 
over  the  borders  of  Akarnanla  [in  ancient  western 
Greece]  we  find  small  nations  or  tribes  not  con- 
sidered as  Greeks,  but  known,  from  the  fourth 
century  B.  C.  downwards,  under  the  common 
name  of  Epirots.  This  word  signifies,  properly, 
inhabitants  of  a  continent,  as  opposed  to  those  of 
an  island  or  a  peninsula.  It  came  only  gradually 
to  be  applied  by  the  Greeks  as  their  comprehen- 
sive denomination  to  designate  all  those  diverse 
tribes,  between  the  Ambrakian  Gulf  on  the  south 
and  west,  Pindus  on  the  east,  and  the  Illyrians 
and  Macedonians  to  the  north  and  north-east. 
Of  these  Epirots  the  principal  were — the  Chaoni- 
ans,  Thesprotians,  Kassopians,  and  Molossians, 
who  occupied  the  country  inland  as  well  as  mari- 
time along  the  Ionian  Sea,  from  the  Akrokerau- 
nian  mountains  to  the  borders  of  Ambrakia 
in  the  interior  of  the  Ambrakian  Gulf.  .  .  . 
Among  these  various  tribes  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 
criminate the  semi-Hellenic  from  the  non-Hel- 
lenic; for  Herodotus  considers  both  Molossians 
and  Thesprotians  as  Hellenic, — and  the  oracle 
of  DOdona,  as  well  as  the  Nekyomanteion  (or 
holy  cavern  for  evoking  the  dead)  of  Acheron, 
were  both  in  the  territory  of  the  Thesprotians, 
and  both  (in  the  time  of  the  historian)  Hellenic. 
Tliucydides,  on  the  other  hand,  treats  both 
Molossians  and  Thesprotians  as  barbaric.  .  .  . 
Epirus  is  essentially  a  pastoral  cotmtry :  its  cat- 
tle as  well  as  its  shepherds  and  shepherds'  dogs 
were  celebrated  throughout  all  antiquity;  and 
its  population  then,  as  now,  found  divided  vil- 
lage residence  the  most  suitable  to  their  means 
and  occupations.  .  .  .  Both  the  Chaonians  and 
Thesprotians  appear,  in  the  time  of  Tliucydides, 
as  having  no  kings :  there  was  a  privileged  kingly 
race,  but  the  presiding  chief  was  changed  from 
year  to  year.  The  Molossians,  however,  had  a 
line  of  kings,  succeeding  from  father  to  son, 
which  professed  to  trace  its  descent  through 
fifteen  generations  downward  from  Achilles  and 
Neoptolemus  to  Tharypas  about  the  year  400 
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EPIRU8. 


EQUESTUIAN  ORDER. 


n.  C."—0.  Grotc.  TTift.  of  Grrers,  pt.  2.  ch.  24.— 
The  Molos8iaii  kings  subsequently  extended  tlieir 
sovereignty  over  tlie  wjiolc^  country  and  styled 
themsefves  kings  of  Kpirus.  Pyrrhus,  whose 
war  with  Rome  (sec  Rome  :  H.  C.  '283-27r))  is  oik; 
of  the  well  known  epistxles  of  history,  was  the 
most  ambitious  and  energetic  of  tlie  dynasty  (sec 
]^Iacedonia;  B.  C.  297-280);  Hannibal  reckoned 
him  among  the  greatest  of  soldiers.  In  the  next 
century  Epirus  fell  under  the  dominion  of  Rome. 
Subsequently  it  formed  part  of  the  Byzantine 
empire;  then  became  a  sepamte  principality, 
ruled  by  a  branch  of  the  imperial  Comnenian 
family ;  was  conquered  by  the  Turks  in  1466  and 
is  now  represented  by  the  southern  half  of  the 
province  of  Turkey,  called  Albania.— 8ee,  also, 
(Enothians. 

A.  D.  1204-1350.— The  Greek  Despotat.— 
From  the  ruins  or  the  Byzantine  empire,  over- 
thrown by  the  Crusaders  and  the  Venetians  In 
1204,  "that  portion  .  .  .  situated  to  the  west  of 
the  range  of  Pindus  was  saved  from  feudal  dom- 
ination by  Michael,  a  natural  son  of  Constantine 
Angelos,  the  uncle  of  the  Emperors  Isaac  II.  and 
Alexius  III.  After  the  conquest  of  Constanti- 
nople, he  escaped  into  Epirus,  where  his  marriage 
with  a  lady  of  the  country  gave  him  some  influ- 
ence ;  and  assuming  the  direction  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  whole  country  from  Dymichium  to 
Naupactus,  he  collected  a  considerable  military 
force,  and  established  the  seat  of  his  authority  gen- 
erally at  loannina  or  ArtA.  .  .  .  History  has  un- 
fortunately preserved  very  little  information  con- 
cerning the  organisation  and  social  condition  of 
the  different  classes  and  races  which  inhabited 
the  dominions  of  the  princes  of  Epirus.  Almost 
the  only  facts  that  have  been  preserved  relate  to 
the  wars  and  alliances  of  the  despots  and  their 
families  with  the  Byzantine  emperors  and  the 
Latin  princes.  .  .  .  They  all  assumed  the  name 
of  Angelos  Komnenos  Dukas;  and  the  title  of 
despot,  by  which  they  are  generally  distinguished, 
was  a  Byzantine  honorary  distinction,  never 
borne  by  the  earlier  members  of  the  family 
until  it  had  been  conferred  on  them  by  the  Greek 
emperor.  Michael  I,  the  founder  of  the  des- 
potat, distinguished  himself  by  his  talents  as  a 
soldier  and  a  negotiator.  He  extended  his  au- 
thority over  all  Epirus,  Acarnania  and  Etolia, 
and  a  part  of  ^Macedonia  and  Thessaly.  Though 
virtually  indi  iicndent,  he  acknowledged  Theo- 
dore I.  (Laskaris),  [at  Nictea]  as  the  lawful  em- 
peror of  the  East. "  The  able  and  unscrupulous 
brother  of  Slichael,  Theodore,  who  became  his 
successor  in  1214,  extinguished  by  conquest  the 
Lombanl  kingdom  of  Saloniki,  in  Macedonia 
(A.  D.  1222),  and  assumed  the  title  of  emperor, 
in  rivalry  with  the  Greek  emperor  at  Nicaja, 
establishuig  his  capital  at  Thessalonica.  The 
empire  of  Thessalonica  was  short  lived.  Its 
capital  was  taken  by  the  emperor  of  Nicsea,  in 
1234,  and  Michael's  son  John,  then  reigning,  was 
forced  to  resign  the  imperial  title.  The  despotat 
of  Epirus  survived  for  anotb  t  century,  much 
torn  and  distracted  by  wars  and  domestic  con- 
flicts. In  1350  its  remaining  territory  was  occu- 
pied by  the  king  of  Servia,  and  finally  it  was 
swallowed  up  in  the  conquests  of  the  Turks. — G. 
Pinlay,  Hist,  of  Oreecr  from  its  Conquest  by  tlie 
Crusaders,  ch.  6. 

Also  in:  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent,  Hist,  of  Modem 
Greece,  ch.  3. 

Modern  History.    See  Albanians. 


EPISCOPALIAN  CHURCH.    SecCiimrn 

OK  KNIil.A.M). 

EPISTATES.— Tlie  presitliiig  ofllcer  <>f  the 
ancient  Atlu'iiiuu  council  and  popular  as.senililv. 

EPONYM.  —  EPONYMUS.  —  The  name- 
giver, —  the  name-giving  hero  of  i)rimitive  myths, 
in  which  tribes  and  races  of  people  sit  before 
themselves,  partly  by  tradition,  partly  by  imagi- 
nation, an  heroic  personage  who  is  supposed  to 
be  their  common  progenitor  and  the  source  of 
their  name;. 

EPONYM  CANON  OF  ASSYRIA.  See 
AssvuiA,  EroNVM  Canon  of. 

EPPING  FOREST. -Once  so  extensive  that 
it  covered  the  whole  county  of  Essex,  England, 
and  was  called  the  Forest  of  Essex.  Sul)se- 
quently,  when  dindnished  in  size,  it  was  called 
Waltham  Forest.  Still  later,  when  further  re- 
trenched, it  took  the  name  of  Epping,  from  a 
town  that  is  embraced  in  it.  It  is  still  quite 
large,  and  within  recent  years  it  has  been  for- 
mally declared  by  the  Queen  "  a  people's  park. " — 
J.  C.  Brown,  Forests  of  Eng. 

EPULONES,  The.— "The  epulones  [at 
Rome]  formed  a  college  for  the  atlministration 
of  the  sacred  festivals." — C.  Merivale,  Hist,  of 
tJie  Romans,  ch.  31. 

EQUADOR.    See  Ecuadoii. 

EQUAL  RIGHTS  PARTY.  See  New 
Youk:  a.  D.  \mry-1837. 

EQUESTRIAN  ORDER,  Roman.— "The 
selection  of  the  burgess  cavalry  was  vested  in 
the  censors.  It  was,  no  doubt,  the  duty  of  these 
to  make  the  selection  on  purely  military  grounds, 
and  at  their  musters  to  insist  that  all  horsemen 
incapacitated  by  age  or  otherwise,  or  at  all  un- 
serviceable, should  surrender  their  public  horse; 
but  it  was  not  easy  to  hinder  them  from  looking 
to  noble  birth  more  than  to  capacity,  and  from 
allowing  men  of  standing,  who  were  once  ad- 
mitted, senators  particularly,  to  retain  their  horse 
beyond  the  proper  time.  Accordingly  it  became 
the  practical  rule  for  the  senators  to  vote  in  the 
eighteen  eciuestrian  centuries,  and  the  other 
places  in  these  were  assigned  chiefly  to  the 
younger  men  of  the  nobility.  The  military  sys- 
tem, of  course,  suffered  from  this,  not  so  milch 
through  the  imfltuess  for  effective  service  of  no 
small  part  of  the  legionary  cavalry,  as  through 
the  destruction  of  military  equality  to  which  the 
change  gave  rise;  the  noble  youth  more  and 
more  withdrew  from  serving  m  the  infantry,  and 
the  legionary  cavalry  became  a  close  aristocratic 
corps." — T.  Monnnsen,  Hist,  of  liome,  bk.  3,  ch. 
11. — "  Theeighteen  centuries,  therefore,  in  course 
of  time  .  .  .  lost  their  original  military  charac- 
ter and  remained  only  as  a  voting  body.  It  was 
by  the  transformation  thus  effected  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  eighteen  centuries  of  knights,  whilst 
the  cavalry  service  passed  over  to  the  richer  citi- 
zens not  included  in  the  senatorial  families,  that 
a  new  class  of  Roman  citizens  began  gradually  to 
l)e  formed,  distinct  from  the  nobility  proper  and 
from  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  designated  as 
the  equestrian  order." — W.  Ihne,  Hist,  of  liome, 
bk.  7,  ch.  1. — The  equestrian  order  became  a 
legally  constituted  class  under  the  judicial  law 
of  Caius  Gracchus,  B.  C.  123,  which  fl.\ed  its 
membership  by  a  census,  and  transferred  to  it  the 
judicial  functions  previously  exercised  by  the 
senators  only.  It  formed  a  kind  of  monetary 
aristocracy,  as  a  counterweight  to  the  nobility. — 
The  same,  bk.  7,  ch.  C. 
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ERA,  Chriitian.— ' '  rnfortunutcl v  for nnrlcnt 
('hr<in()lr)>{v,  tlicrt'  was  no  one  rtxi-d  or  unlvcr- 
Hiillv  cHtiil'liHliol  Km  DilTcrmt  rouiitrii-s  n-ck- 
oihmI  by  (lilTcrrtif  cniH,  whnsv  number  is  cmbar- 
riiw»iiif{,  iiml  llicir  coiiimciK  rinciits  not  iilwayH 
«tiHily  to  be  luljimtcd  or  reconciled  to  each  otlier; 
nnil  it  wiiM  not  nntil  A.  D.  .VW  that  tlic  C"iirl»tian 
Km  wan  invenfeil  by  DionysiuH  KxIkuus.  ii 
Scvtiiian  iiy  birtii,  ai"nl  ii  Itoman  Abbot,  wiio 
Ijonrisiiedin  tlie  rcijrn  of  Justinian.  .  .  .  Dionyn- 
iiH  be^an  Ills  era  witli  tlie  year  of  our  Lord's 
incarnation  and  nativity,  in "  U.  C.  7.">iJ,  of  t lie 
Varmnian  <'nnii)utnfion,  or  tlie  iltliof  tiie  Julian 
Kra.  And  at  an  earlier  period,  I'amMlorus.  an 
iOjfyptian  monk,  wlio  tlourislied  under  tlie  Km- 
peror  Anatlius,  A.  IX  ;{9r>,  had  dated  the  incar- 
nation in  the  same  year.  I5ut  !)y  some;  mistake, 
or  mi.sconce|)tion  of  hi.s  meaning,  Bedc,  who 
lived  in  the  next  century  after  Dlonysiu.s,  adopted 
Ills  year  of  liie  Nativity,  V.  V.  758,  yet  began 
the  Vulvar  Kra,  which  he  llrst  intriKluced,  tho 
year  after,  and  made  it  conunence  Jan.  1,  U.  C. 
T.Vt,  which  wan  an  alteration  for  the  worse,  a» 
making  the  ChriHtian  Kra  recede  a  year  further 
from  tlie  true  year  of  the  Nativity.  The  Vulgar 
Kra  began  to  |)revail  in  the  West  about  the  tiino 
of  Cliarles  .Martel  and  Pope  Gregory  II.  A.  D. 
7;J0.  .  .  .  Hut  it  was  not  established  till  the  time 
of  Pope  Eugenius  IV.  A.  D.  1481,  wlio  ordered 
this  era  to  be  used  in  tlie  public  Registers.  .  .  . 
DionysiuH  was  led  to  date  the  year  of  the  Nativ- 
ity, iJ.  V.  7r)8,  from  the  Evangelist  Luke's  ac- 
count that  Jolin  the  Baptist  began  hi.s  ministry 
'in  the  lifteeiith  vear  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius 
Cii'sar';  and  tliat  Jesus,  at  his  baptism,  'was  be- 
ginning tt)  be  aixiut  80  years  of  age.'  Luke  iii. 
1-23.  .  .  .  Hut  this  date  of  the  Nativity  is  at 
variance  witli  .Matthew's  account,  that  Christ 
was  born  before  Herod's  death;  which  followed 
shortly  after  his  massacre  of  the  infants  at 
Bethlehem.  .  .  .  Christ's  birth,  therefore,  could 
not  have  been  earlier  than  U.  C.  748,  nor  later 
than  U.  ('.  749.     And  if  we  assume  the  latter 

Sear,  as  most  conformable  to  the  whole  tenor  of 
acred  History,  with  Chrysostom,  Petavius, 
Prideaux,  Playfair,  ice,  this  would  give  Christ's 
age  at  his  bai)tisin,  about  34  years ;  contrary  to 
Luk<!'8  account." — W.  Hales'  Xew  Analyna  of 
ChronoliHjy,  v.  1,  bk.  1. — In  a  subsequent  table, 
Mr.  Hales  gives  the  results  of  the  computations 
made  by  different  chronologists,  ancient  and 
modern,  to  tix  the  true  year  of  the  Nativity,  as 
accommmlatcd  to  what  is  called  "the  vulgar,"  or 
popularly  accepted,  Christian  Em.  The  range 
IS  thnxigh  no  less  than  ten  years,  from  B.  C.  7 
to  A.  1).  8.  His  own  conclusion,  supported  by 
Prideaux  and  Playfair,  is  in  favor  of  the  year 
B.  C.  5.  Somewhat  more  commonly  at  the 
present  time,  it  is  put  at  B.  C.  4.— See,  also, 
Jews:  B.  C.  8— A.  I).  1. 

ERA,  French  Revolutionary.  See  France: 
A.  1).  1792  (Skitemuek— NovE.\iBER),  and  1793 
(Octoher). 

ERA,  Gregorian.  See  Calendar, Gregorian. 

ERA,  Jalalaaan.  Sec  Turks  (The  Seuck): 
A.  D.  l(t7:M(W.>. 

ERA,  lulian.    See  Calendar,  Julian. 

ERA,  Mahometan,  or  Era  of  the  Hegira.— 
"  The  ei)oeh  of  the  Era  of  the  Hegira  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  civil  calculation,  Friday,  the  16th  of 
July.  A.  I).  622,  the  day  of  the  flight  of  Ma- 
homet from  Mecca  to  Meilina,  which  is  the  date 
of  the  Muhomctuus;  but  astronomers  and  some 


historianH  assign  it  to  the  preceding  day,  vi2., 
Thursflay,  the  IStli  of  J»dy ;  an  im|)ortant  fact  to 
be  borne  in  mind  when  perusing  Arabian  writers. 
The  yearsof  the  Hegim  are  lunar  years,  and  con- 
tain twelve  months,  each  conunencing  with  tho 
niw  nuKin;  a  practice  which  neceH.snrfiy  leads  to 
great  confusion  and  uncertainty,  inasmuch  as 
every  year  must  begin  consiilembly  earlier  in  the 
season  than  the  preceding.  In  chronology  and 
history,  however,  and  in  dating  their  public  in- 
struments, the  Turks  ust;  months  which  contain 
alternately  thirty  and  twenty-nine  days,  except- 
ing the  last  month,  wliich,  in  intercalary  years, 
contains  thirty  days.  .  .  .  The  years  of  tho 
Hegira  are  dividc(l  into  cycles  of  thirty  years, 
nineteen  of  which  are  tenned  common  years,  of 
8r)4  days  eacli;  and  the  eleven  others  intercalary, 
or  abundant,  from  their  consisting  of  one  day 
more:  these  are  tlie  2d,  fith.  7th.  lOth,  18th,  Iflth, 
IHth,  2l8t,  24th.  26th  and  29th.  To  asceriaia 
whether  any  given  year  be  intercalary  or  not 
divide  it  by  80;  and  if  eitlier  of  the  above  num- 
bers reniain.  the  year  is  one  of  'ATt-i  days." — Sir 
H.  Nicolas.  Vhronoloyy  of  Ilintoi-i/. — See,  also, 
Mahometan  (Jonquest:  A.  1).  609-682. 

ERA,  Spanish. — "  The  Spanish  era  dates  from 
88  B.  C.  (A.  U.  710)  and  is  supposed  to  marK 
some  important  epoch  in  the  organization  of  tho 
province  by  the  Romans.  It  may  coincide  with 
the  campaign  of  Calvinus,  which  is  only  known 
to  us  from  a  notice  in  the  Fasti  Triumphales. 
.  .  .  The  Spanish  era  was  preserved  in  Aragon 
till  ISW,  in  Castile  till  1883,  and  in  Portugal  till 
1415."— C.  Merivale,  JJiit.  of  tlie  Romans,  ch.  84, 
note. 

ERA  OF  DIOCLETIAN,  or  Era  of  Mar- 
tyrs.   See  Rome:  A.  I).  192-284. 

ERA  OF  GOOD  FEELING.  See  United 
States  ok  Am.  :  A.  I).  1H21-1H24. 

ERA  OF  THE  FOUNDATION  OF 
ROME.     See  Rome:  B.  C.  758. 

ERA  OF  THE  OLYMPIADS.  See  Olym- 
piads. Era  of  the. 

ERANI. — Associations  existing  in  ancient 
Athens  which  resembled  the  mutual  benefit  or 
friendly-aid  societies  of  modern  times. — G.  F. 
Schomann,  Antiq.  of  Greece:  The  State,  pt.  3,  ch.  8. 

ERASTIANISM.— A  doctrine  which  "re- 
ceived its  name  from  Thomas  Erastus,  a  German 
physician  of  the  16th  century,  contemporary  with 
Luther.  The  work  in  which  he  delivered  his 
theory  and  reasonings  on  the  subject  is  entitled 
'  De  Excommunicatione  Ecclesiastica.' .  .  .  The 
Erastians  .  .  .  held  that  religion  is  an  affair  be- 
tween man  and  his  creator,  in  which  no  other 
man  or  society  of  men  was  entitled  to  interpose. 
.  .  .  Proceeding  on  this  ground,  they  maintained 
that  every  man  calling  himself  a  Christian  has  a 
right  to  make  resort  to  any  Christian  place  of 
worship,  and  partake  in  all  its  ordinances.  Sim- 
ple as  this  idea  is.  it  strikes  at  the  root  of  all 
priestcraft. " — W.  Godwin,  Hist,  of  tlie  Common- 
wealth, r.  L  ch.  13. 

ERCTE,  Mount,  Hamilcar  on.  See  Punic 
War,  The  First. — See,  also,  Eryx. 

ERDINI,  The.  See  Ireland,  Tribes  of 
EARLY  Celtic  Inhabitants. 

EREMITES  OF  ST.  FRANCIS.  See 
Minims. 

ERETRIA.    Sec  Ciialcis  and  Eretria. 

ERFURT,  Imperial  Conference  and  Treaty 
of.  See  France:  A.  D.  1808  (September- 
October). 
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ERECTIIEION. 


E8PIN0SA. 


ERECTHEION    AT    ATHENS,    The.— 

"At  ft  very  (Jiirly  periiKl  there  wiih,  oppoHlU;  tho 
lonK  nortncni  side  of  tlic  I'ltrtlution,  ii  tcmplo 
which,  according  to  HenxlDt,  was  dt'dicated 
Jointly  to  Athene  Poliiis  and  the  Attic  liero,  Erec- 
theu».  .  .  .  This  temple  was  destroyed  hy  tin) 
wldlc  tho  Persians  lield  tiie  city,  fsot  unliltely 
tho  rebuilding  of  the  Erectlielon  was  Itemin  Ity 
Pcrikles  togetlier  with  tliatof  Iheotlierdestroyoll 
temples  of  tho  AkropolJH;  hut  as  it  was  not  tin- 
ished  by  him,  it  is  genenilly  not  mentioned 
amongst  his  works.  .  .  .  TIds  temple  was  re- 
nowned amongst  the  ancients  as  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  perfect  in  existence,  and  seems  to 
have  remained  almost  intact  down  to  the  time  of 
the  Turks.  The  siege  of  Atliens  by  the  Venetians 
in  1087  seems  to  have  l)een  fatal  to  the  Erec- 
tlielon, as  it  was  to  tho  Parthenon." — E.  Quid 
and  W.  Koncr,  At/'o  of  t/w  Greeks,  sect.  14. — See, 
also,  AcKopouH  nv  Athknh. 

ERIC,  King  of  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way, A.  I).  1412-14:}» Eric  Blodaexe,  King 

of  Norway,  A.  I).  «84-«4() Eric  I.,  King  of 

Denmark,   A.    1).    mO-HrA Eric   I.  (called 

Saint),  King  of  Sweden,  A.  D.  ll.W-llfll 

Eric  II.,  King  of  Denmark,  A.  D.  H54-H83 

Eric  II.,  King  of  Norway,  A.  D.  1280-1299 

Eric  II.  (Knutsson),  King  of  Sweden,  A.  D. 

1210-1216 Eric    III.,   King    of   Denmark, 

A.  I).  1095-1  toil Eric  III.  (called  The  Stam- 
merer), King  of  Sweden,  A.  D.  1222-12.'50 

Eric  IV.,  King  of  Denmark,  A.  1).  li;{4-1137. 
...Eric  v..  King  of  Denmark,  A.  D.  1137- 

1147 Eric  VI.,  King  of  Denmark,  A.   D. 

1241-1250 Eric  VII.,   King  of  Denmark, 

A.  D.  1259-1280 Eric  VIII.,  King  of  Den- 
mark, A.  D.  1286-1.'319 Eric  XIV.,  King  of 

Sweden,  A.  I).  1500-1.508. 

ERICSSON,  John.—  Invention  and  con- 
struction of  the  Monitor.  Bee  United  States 
OK  Am.  :  A.  I).  1862  (.Mahch). 

ERIE,  The  City  of:  A.  D.  1735.— Site  oc- 
cupied by  the  French.  Seo  Canada:  A.  1). 
1700-1  ;35.  ^ 

ERIE,  Fort:  A.   D.    1764-1791.— Origin.— 

Four  years  after  the  British  conquest  of  Canada, 
in  1764,  Colonel  John  Bradstreet  built  a  block- 
house and  stockade  near  the  site  of  tho  later  Fort 
Erie,  which  was  not  constructed  until  1791. 
When  war  with  tho  United  States  broke  out.  in 
1812,  tho  British  considered  the  new  fort  unten- 
able, or  unnecessary,  and  evacuated  and  partly 
destroyed  it.  in  May,  1813. — C.  K.  Remington, 
Old  Fort  Erie. 

A.  D.  1814. — The  siege  and  the  destruction. 
See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  I).  1814  (July — 

8RPTEMBEU). 

A.  D.  1866. — The  Fenian  invasion.  See  Can- 
ada: A.  D.  1806-1871. 


ERIE,  Lake  :  The  Indian  name.  See  Niag- 
ara :  The  Name,  «&c. 

A.  D.  1679.— Navigated  by  La  Salle.  See 
Canada:  A.  D.  1009-1087. 

A.  D.  1813. — Perry's  naval  victory.  See 
United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  I).  1812-1813. 


ERIE  CANAL,  Construction  of  the.  Seo 
New  York:  A.  D.  1817-182.5. 

ERIES,  The.  See  American  Aborigines: 
HuRONS,  &c.,  and  Iroquois  Confederacy: 
Their  conquests. 


ERIN.    Boo  Ireland. 

ERMANRICOR  HERMANRIC,  The  em- 
pire of.  Hre  (JoTIIH  (OwTUoootuh):  \.  D.  3.50- 
875;  and  370, 

ERMYN  STREET.— A  rornipticm  of  Eor- 
men  street,  tlu;  Saxon  name  of  one  of  tiie  gn-al 
Homan  roiuis  in  Britain,  whieii  nin  from  London 
to  liincoln.  Some  writers  trace  it  northwards 
through  York  to  the  Scottish  lK)rder  and  south- 
ward to  Pevensey.  See  Homan  Hoadh  in  Brit- 
ain. 

ERNESTINE  LINE  OF  SAXONY.  Sio 
Saxo.nv:  a.  I).  1180-1.5.53. 

ERPEDITANI,  The.  See  Ireland,  Trihes 
OF  eaui-v  Celtic  lnuahitants. 

ERTANG,  The. —The  sacred  book  of  the 
Manielieniis.     See  Manicmeanm. 

ERYTHRiE.— ERYTHRiEAN  SIBYL.— 
Erythrie  was  an  ancient  Ionian  city  cm  the  1-ydian 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  onposite  the  island  of  Ciiios 
or  Solo.  It  was  chiclly  famous  as  the  honu;  or 
scat  of  one  of  tho  most  venerated  of  the  sibyls  — 
prophetic  women  —  oi  anti(iuity.  The  collection 
of  Sibylline  oracles  which  was  sacredly  pre.s«'rved 
at  Komo  appears  to  liave  been  largely  derived 
from  Erythra".  The  Cunuvan  Sibyl  is  sometimes 
identitled  with  her  Eiytlinean  sister,  who  is  said 
to  have  passed  into  Europe. — See,  also,  Siuylb. 

ERYTHRiEAN  SEA,  The.— The  Ery 
thra;an  Sea,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term,  as 
used  by  the  ancients,  comprised  "the  Arabian 
Gulf  (or  what  wo  now  call  tiie  Red  Sea),  tho 
coasts  of  Africa  outside  the  straits  of  Bab  el  Man- 
deb  as  far  as  tliey  had  then  been  explored,  a."*  well 
as  those  of  Arabia  and  India  down  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  Malabar  coast."  The  Periplus  of 
the  Erytlira>an  Sea  is  a  geograpliical  treatise  of 
great  importance  which  wo  owe  to  some  unknown 
Greek  writer  supposed  to  bo  nearly  contemporary 
with  Pliny.  It  is  "a  kind  of  manual  for  the  in- 
struction of  navigators  and  traders  in  the  Ery- 
thrcean  Sea." — E.  H.  Bunbury,  Ulitt.  of  Anciint 
Oeofj-,  ch.  25. — "Tho  ErythrOan  Sea  is  an  appel- 
lation ...  in  all  appearance  deduced  [by  the 
ancients]  from  their  entrance  into  it  by  the  straits 
of  tlio  lied  Sea,  styled  Erythra  by  the  Greeks, 
and  not  excluding  the  gulph  of  Peisia,  to  which 
the  fabulous  history  of  a  liiiig  Erytlinis  is  more 
peculiarly  appropriate." — W.  Vincent,  Periplus 
of  the  Eri/tfirenn  8t:a,  bk.  1,  prelim,  (linqitin. 

ERYX.— ERCTE.— A  town  originally  Phoe- 
nician or  Carthaginian  on  the  northwestern  coast 
of  Sicily.  It  stootl  on  tho  slope  of  a  mountain 
which  was  crowned  with  an  ancient  temple  of 
Aphrodite,  and  which  gave  the  name  Erycina  to 
the  goddess  wlien  her  worship  was  introduced  at 
Rome.    See  Punic  War,  The  First. 

ERZEROUM:  A.  D.  1878.— Taken  by  the 
Russians.  ,See  Turks:  A.  I).  1877-1^78. 

ESCOCES,  The  party  of  the.  Seo  Mexico  : 
A.  D.  1822-1828. 

ESCOMBOLI.    See  Stamboul. 

ESCORIAL,  The.  See  Spain:  A.  D.  1559- 
1563. 

ESCUYER.— ESQUIRE.     See  CimALiiY. 

ESDRAELON,  Valley  of.    See  Megiddo. 

ESKIMO,  The.  See  American  Aborigines: 
EsKiMAUAN  Family. 

ESNE.    See  Theow. 

ESPARTERO,  Regency  of.  See  Spain: 
A.  D.  183:5-1840. 

ESPINOSA,  Battle  of.  I  e  Spain:  A.  D. 
1808  (September — nir.cEMi»Er 
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ESQUILINE. 


ESTE. 


See  Seven  Hills  op 


See    Na- 


ESQUILINE,  The. 
ESQUIRE.-ESCUYER.— SQUIRE.    See 

C'lil\  AI.UY.  * 

ESQUIROS,   Battle    of  (1521). 
VAum;:  A.  D.  1 44J-1.-)J1. 
ESSELENIAN      FAMILY,      The.      See 

A.MKUK  AN  AllOUKilNES:    KsSKLKNIAN  FaMFLY. 

ESSENES,  The.     Set;  Suj)i)leniciit  in  v.  5. 

ESSEX.— ()ri,i,nimlly  the  kingdom  formed  by 
tliut  l)0(ly  i)f  tlie  Sa.xonV'onquerors  of  BritJiin,  in 
tile  llftli  luui  sixtli  centuries,  ^sil()  actiuircd,  from 
tlicir  geo.!^riii)iiicul  position  in  the  isliuid,  the 
niime  uf  tlie  Eiist  Saxons.  It  covered  tlie  pres- 
ent county  of  Essex  and  also  included  Loudon 
and  Middlesex.     See  England:   A.  D.  477-527. 

ESSEX  JUNTO,  The.— In  the  Massachu- 
setts election  of  ITHl,  "the  representatives  of  the 
State  in  (.'ongress,  and  some  of  the  more  motler- 
ate  leaders  at  liome,  opjiosed  Governor  Hancock, 
the  popular  candi<late,  and  supported  James 
Bowdoin,  who  wiis  thought  to  represent  the  more 
conservative  elements.  ...  It  was  at  this  time 
that  Hancock  is  said  to  have  best>' wed  on  his  op- 
ponents the  title  of  the  '  Essex  Junto,'  and  this  is 
the  first  appearance  of  the  name  in  American 
politics.  .  .  .  The  '  Junto '  was  generally  sup- 

fiosed  to  be  composed  of  such  men  as  Theophilus 
'arsons,  George  Cabot,  Fisher  Ames,  Stephen 
Iligginson,  the  Lowells,  Timothy  Pickering,  itc, 
and  took  its  name  from  the  county  to  which  most 
of  its  reputed  members  originally  belonged.  .  .  . 
The  reputed  members  of  the  'Junto'  held  politi- 
cal power  in  Massachusetts  [as  leaders  of  the 
Federalist  party]  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century."  According  to  Cliief  Justice  Parsons, 
as  quoted  by  Colonel  Pickering  in  his  Diary,  the 
term  '  Essex  Junto '  was  applied  by  one  of  the 
jMassachusetts  royal  governors,  before  the  Revo- 
lution, to  certain  gentlemen  of  Essex  county  vho 
opposed  his  measures.  Hancock,  therefore,  only 
revived  the  title  and  gave  it  currency,  with  a 
new  application. — II.  C.  Lodge,  Life  and  Letters 
of  Georqc  Cabot,  pp.  17-22. 

ESSLINGEN,  OR  ASPERN,  Battle  of. 
SeeGKUMANY:  A.  D.  1809  (Januauy— June). 

ESSUVII,  The.—  A  Gallic  tribe  established 
anciently  in  the  modern  French  department  of 
the  Orne. — Napoleon  III.,  Hist,  of  Cee^ar,  bk.  3, 
ch.  2,  note. 

ESTATES,  Assembly  of. — "An  assembly 
of  estates  is  an  organised  collection,  made  by 
representJ\tion  or  otherwise,  of  the  several  orders, 
states  or  conditions  of  men,  who  are  recognised 
as  possessing  political  power.  A  national  coun- 
cil of  clergy  and  barons  is  not  an  assembly  of 
estates,  because  it  does  not  include  the  botly  of 
the  people,  the  plebs,  the  simple  freemen  or  com- 
mons."—W.  Stubbs,  Loud.  Hist,  of  Eng.,  ch.  15, 
tfct.  IS,'). — See,  also,  Est.^tes,  The  Tiiuee. 

ESTATES,  The  Three.— "The  armnge- 
ment  of  the  political  factors  in  three  csti.tes  is 
common,  ^■,  ith  some  minor  variations,  to  all  the 
European  constitutions,  and  depend.s  on  a  prin- 
ciple of  almost  universal  acceptance.  This  classi- 
fication differs  from  the  system  of  caste  and  from 
all  divisions  based  on  differences  of  blood  or  re- 
ligion, historical  or  prohistorical.  ...  In  Chris- 
tendom it  has  always  taken  the  form  of  a  distinc- 
tion between  clergy  and  laity,  the  latter  being 
subdivided  according  to  national  custom  into 
uoble  and  non-noble,  patrician  and  plebeian, 
warriors  and  traders,  landowners  and  craftsmen. 


.  .  .  The  Aragonese  cortes  contained  four  brazos 
or  amis,  the  clergy,  the  great  barons  or  ricoa 
hombres,  the  minor  barons,  knights  or  infan- 
zones,  and  the  towns.  The  Germanic  diet  com- 
prised three  colleges,  the  electors,  the  princes 
and  the  cities,  the  two  former  being  arranged  in 
distinct  benches,  lay  and  clerical.  .  .  .  The  Cas- 
tilian  cortes  arranged  the  clergy,  the  ricos  hom- 
bres and  the  commimidades,  in  three  estates. 
The  Swedish  diet  was  composed  of  clergy,  barons, 
burghers  and  peasants.  ...  In  France,  both  in 
the  States  General  and  in  the  provincial  estates, 
the  division  is  into  gentz  de  I'eglise,  nobles,  and 
gentz  des  bonnes  villes.  In  England,  after  a 
transitional  stage,  in  which  the  clergy,  the  greater 
and  smaller  barons,  and  the  cities  and  boroughs, 
seemed  likely  to  adopt  the  system  u.sed  in  Anigon 
and  Scotland,  and  another  in  which  the  coimty  and 
borough  communities  continued  to  assert  an  es- 
sential difference,  the  three  estates  of  clergy,  lords 
and  commons,  finally  emerge  as  the  political  con- 
stituents of  the  nation,  or,  in  tlieir  parliamentary 
form,  V  z  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  and  the 
commons.  This  familiar  formula  in  either  shape 
bears  the  impress  of  history.  The  term  com- 
mons is  not  in  itself  an  appropriate  expression  for 
the  third  estate;  it  does  not  signify  primarily  the 
simple  freemen,  the  plebs,  but  the  plebs  organ- 
ised and  combined  in  corporate  communities,  in 
p  particular  way  for  particular  purposes.  "The 
commons  are  the  communitates  or  universitates, 
the  organised  bodies  of  freemen  of  the  shires  and 
towns.  .  .  .  The  third  estate  in  England  differs 
from  the  same  estate  in  the  continental  constitu- 
tions, by  including  the  landowners  under  baronial 
rank.  In  most  of  those  systems  it  conUiins  the 
representatives  of  the  towns  or  chartered  com- 
munities only. " — W.  Stubbs,  Comt.  Hint,  of  Eng., 
ch.  15,  sect.  185,  193. — "The  words  'gens  de  tiers 
et  commun  etat '  are  found  in  many  acts  [France] 
of  the  15th  century.  The  expressions  '  tiers  etat, 
'commun  etat,'  and  'le  commun'  are  used  in- 
differently. .  .  .  This  name  of  Tiers  fitat,  when 
used  in  its  ordinary  sense,  properly  comprises 
only  the  population  of  the  privileged  cities ;  but 
in  effect  it  extends  much  beyond  this ;  it  includes 
not  only  the  cities,  but  the  villages  and  hamlets 
—  not  only  the  free  commonalty,  but  all  those  for 
whom  civil  liberty  is  a  privilege  still  to  come. " — 
A.  Thiern-,  Formation  and  Progress  of  the  Tiers 
£tat  in  France,  v.  1,  pp.  61  and  60. 

ESTATES,  or  "  States,"  of  the  Netherland 
Provinces.    SeeNETiiEiiLAXDe:  A.  D.  1584-1585. 

ESTATES  GENERAL.    See  States  Gen- 

EKAI,. 

ESTE,  The  House  of. — "Descended  from 
one  of  the  northern  families  which  settled  in 
Itily  during  the  darkest  period  of  the  middle 
ages,  the  Este  traced  their  lineal  descent  up  to 
the  times  of  Charlemagne.  They  had  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  frequent  dissensions  between  the 
popes  and  the  German  emperors  of  the  houses  of 
Saxony  and  Swabia,  and  acquired  wide  domin- 
ions in  Lunigiana,  and  the  March  of  Treviso, 
where  the  castle  of  Este,  their  family  residence, 
W.1S  situated.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  Utli 
century,  that  family  had  been  connected  by  mar- 
riages with  the  Guelphs  of  Bavaria,  and  one  of 
the  name  of  Este  was  eventually  to  become  the 
conmion  source  from  which  sprung  the  illustrious 
houses  of  Brunswick  and  Hanover.  The  Este 
had  Avarmly  espoused  thii  Guel|)h  party  [see 
GiELFs] ,  during  the  wars  of  the  Lombard  League. 
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ESTE. 


ETHELRED. 


.  .  .  Towards  the  year  1200,  Azzo  V.,  Marquis 
of  Este,  married  Marcliesella  degli  Adelardi, 
daughter  of  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  Guelphs 
at  Ferrara,  wliere  the  intlucnce  of  tlie  House  of 
Este  was  thus  tirst  established." — L.  Mariotti  {A. 
Gallenga),  Italy,  v.  2,  pp.  62-63. — The  Marquesses 
of  Este  became,  "after  some  of  the  usual  fluc- 
tuations, permanent  lords  of  the  cities  of  Ferrara 
[1264]  and  Modena  [1288].  About  the  same  time 
they  lost  their  original  holding  of  Este,  which 
passed  to  Padua,  and  with  Padua  to  Venice. 
Thus  the  nominal  marquess  of  Este  and  real  lora 
of  Ferrara  was  not  uncommonly  spoken  of  as 
Miirque.ss  of  Ferrara.  In  the  loth  century  these 
princes  rose  to  ducal  rank ;  but  by  that  time  the 
new  doctrine  of  the  temporal  dominion  of  the 
Popes  had  made  great  advances.  Modena,  no 
man  doubted,  was  a  city  of  the  Empire ;  but  Fer- 
rara was  now  held  to  be  under  the  supremacy  of 
the  Pope.  The  JMarquess  Borso  had  thus  to  seek 
his  elevation  to  ducal  rank  from  two  separate 
lords.  He  was  created  Duke  of  Modena  [I^IS] 
and  Reggio  by  the  Emperor,  and  afterwards  Duke 
of  Ferrara  [1471]  by  the  Pope.  This  difference 
of  holding  .  .  .  led  to  the  destruction  of  the 
power  of  the  house  of  Este.  In  the  mes  in 
which  we  are  now  concerned,  their  dominions 
lay  in  two  masses.  To  the  west  lay  the  duchy 
of  Modena  and  Reggio ;  apart  from  it  to  the  east 
lay  tlie  duchy  of  Ferrara.  Not  long  after  its 
creation,  this  last  duchy  was  cut  short  by  the  sur- 
render of  the  border-district  of  Ilovigo  to  Venice. 
.  .  .  Modena  and  Ferrara  remained  united,  till 
Ferrara  was  annexed  [1598]  as  an  escheated  fief 
to  the  dominions  of  its  spiritual  overlord.  But 
the  house  of  Kste  still  reigned  over  Modena  with 
Reggio  and  ■  landola,  while  its  dominions  were 
extended  to  tlie  sea  by  the  addition  of  ^lassa  and 
other  small  possessions  between  Lucca  and  Genoa. 
The  duchy  in  the  end  passed  by  female  succes- 
sion to  the  House  of  Austria  [1771-1803]."— E. 
A.  Freeman,  Historical  Geog.  of  Europe,  ch.  8, 
sect.  3^. — "The  government  of  the  family  of 
Este  at  Ferrara,  Modena,  and  Reggio  displays 
curious  contrasts  of  violence  anci  popularity. 
Within  the  palace  frightful  deeds  were  perpe- 
trated ;  a  princess  was  beheaded  [1425]  for  alleged 
adultery  with  a  stepson ;  legitimate  and  illegiti- 
mate children  fled  from  the  court,  and  even  abroad 
their  lives  were  threatened  by  assassins  sent  in 
pursuit  of  them  (1471).  Plots  from  without  were 
incessant;  the  bastard  of  a  bastard  tried  to  wrest 
the  crown  from  tho  lawful  heir,  Hercules  I. :  this 
lattc- is  said  afte.-wards  (1493)  to  have  poisoned 
his  \ '  fe  on  discovering  that  she,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  her  brother,  Ferrante  of  Naples,  was  going 
to  poison  him.  This  list  of  tragedies  is  closed  by 
the  plot  of  two  bastards  against  their  brothers, 
the  ruling  Duke  Alfonso  I.  and  the  Cardinal  Ip- 
pnlito  (1506),  which  was  discovered  in  time,  and 
punished  with  imprisonment  for  life.  ...  It  is 
undeniable  that  the  dangers  to  which  these 
jtrinces  were  constantly  exposed  developed  in 
them  capacities  of  a  remarkable  kind." — J.  Burck- 
liardt,  Ihe  Civilization  of  the  Period  of  the  Re- 
naissance in  Italy,  pt.  1,  ch.  5. — For  the  facts  of 
the  ending  of  the  legitimate  Italian  line  of  Este, 
see  Papacy:  A.  D.  1597. 

ESTHONIA,  OR  ESTONIA:  Origin  of 
the  name.     See  Jisrii. 

Christian  conquest.  See  Livonia:  12Tn-18Tii 
Centukies. 


ESTIENNES,  The  Press  of  the.  See 
PuiNTiNd:  A.  D.  1496-1598. 

ESTREMOS,  OR  AMEIXAL,  Battle  of 
(1663).     See  PouTUOAL:  A.  1).  1637-1668. 

ETCHEMINS,  The.  See  American  Ano- 
iiuuNEs:  Aloonquiax  Family. 

ETHANDUN,  OR  EDINGTON,  Battle  of 
(A.  D.  878).     See  England:  A.  D.  855-880. 

ETHEL,  ETHELINGS,  OR  iETHEL- 
INGS.-  -"The  sons  and  brothers  of  the  king  [of 
the  English]  Avere  distinguished  by  the  title  of 
yEthelings.  The  word  /Etheling,  like  eorl,  origi- 
nally denoted  noble  birth  simply ;  but  as  the  royal 
house  of  Wessex  rose  to  pre-eminence  and  the 
other  royal  houses  and  the  nobles  generally  were 
thereby  reduced  to  a  relatively  lower  grade,  it  be- 
came restricted  to  the  near  kindred  of  the  national 
king."— T.  P.  Taswell-Langmcad,  Enr/.  Const. 
Hist., p.  29. — "It  has  been  sometimes  held  that  the 
only  nobility  of  blood  recognized  in  England  be- 
fore the  Norman  Conquest  was  that  of  the  king's 
kin.  The  statement  may  be  regarded  as  deficient 
in  authority,  and  as  the  result  of  a  too  hasty  gener- 
alization from  the  fact  that  only  the  sons  and 
brothers  of  the  kings  bear  the  name  of  Ktheling. 
On  the  other  hand  must  be  alleged  the  existence 
of  a  noble  (edhiling)  class  among  the  continental 
Saxons  who  had  no  kings  at  all.  .  .  .  The  laws 
of  Ethelbert  prove  the  existence  of  a  class  bearing 
the  name  of  eorl  of  which  no  other  interpreta- 
tion can  be  given.  That  these,  eorlas  and  ajthel, 
were  the  descendants  of  the  primitive  nobles  of 
the  first  settlement,  who,  on  the  institution  of 
royalty,  sank  one  step  in  dignity  from  the 
ancient  state  of  rude  independence,  in  which  they 
liad  elected  their  own  chiefs  and  ruled  their  own 
dependents,  may  be  very  reasonably  conjectured. 
.  .  .  The  ancient  name  of  eorl,  like  that  of 
ffitheling,  changed  its  application,  and,  under  the 
intiuence,  perhaps,  of  Danish  association,  was 
given  like  that  of  jarl  to  the  ofllcial  ealdorman. 
Henceforth  the  thegn  takes  the  place  of  the 
fcthel,  and  the  class  of  thegns  probably  embraces 
all  the  remaining  families  of  noble  blood.  The 
change  may  have  been  very  gradual ;  the  '  north 
people'n  law '  of  the  tenth  or  early  eleventh  cen- 
tury still  distinguishes  the  tori  and  a>tlieliug  with 
a  wergild  neatly  double  that  of  the' ealdorman 
and  seven  times  that  of  the  thegn ;  but  the  north 
people's  law  was  penetrated  with  Danish  influ- 
ence, and  the  eorl  probably  represents  the  jarl 
rather  than  the  ealdorman,  the  great  eorl  of  the 
fourth  part  of  England  as  it  was  divided  by 
Canute.  .  .  .  The  word  eorl  is  said  to  be  the 
same  as  the  Norse  jarl  and  another  form  of 
ealdor  (?) ;  whilst  the  ceorl  answers  to  the  Norse 
Karl ;  the  original  meaning  of  the  two  being  old 
man  and  young  man.' — W.  Stubbs,  Gomt.  Hist. 
of  Eiif/. ,  ch.  6,  sect.  34,  and  note. 

ETHEL.  — Family-land.      See    Alod;   and 

FOLCLAND. 

ETHELBALD,    King   of   Mercia,    A.    D. 

716-755 Ethelbald,  King  of  Wessex,  A.  D. 

858-860. 

ETHELBERT,  King  of  Kent,  A.  D.  565- 

616 Ethelbert,  King  of  Wessex,  A.  D.  860- 

866. 

ETHELFRITH,  King  of  Northumberland, 
A.  D.  593-617. 

ETHELRED,  King  of  Wessex,  A.  D.  866- 

871 Ethelred,  called  the  Unready,  King  of 

Wessex,  A.  D.  979-1016. 
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ETHELSTAN,  Kingof  Wessex,  A.  D.  925- 
940. 

ETHELWULF,  King  of  Wessex,  A.  D. 

ETHIOPIA.— The  Etliinpia  of  the  ancients, 
"  in  tho  ordinarv  ami  vague  sense  of  tlie  term, 
■was  a  vast  tn\ct  extending  in  length  above  a 
tlioui^ind  miles,  from  the  9th  to  the  24th  degree 
of  nortli  latitude,  and  in  breadth  almost  900  miles, 
from  tlic  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  and  Indian  Ocean 
to  the  desert  of  the  Siihara.  This  tract  was  in- 
habited for  the  most  part  by  wild  and  barbarous 
trilx'S — hertismen,  hunters,  or  fishermen  —  who 
grew  no  corn,  were  unacquainted  with  bread, 
and  subsisted  on  th  milk  and  flesh  of  their  cat- 
tic,  or  on  game,  turtle,  and  flsh,  salted  or  raw. 
The  tril)es  had  their  own  separate  chiefs,  and 
luknowleilged  no  single  head,  but  on  the  con- 
trary were  frequently  at  war  one  with  the  other, 
nnd  sold  their  prisoners  for  slaves.  Such  was 
Ethiopia  in  the  common  vague  sense ;  but  from 
this  nuist  be  distinguished  another  narrower 
Ethiopia,  known  sometimes  as  '  Ethiopia  Proper ' 
or  'Ethiopia  above  Egypt,' the  limits  of  which 
were,  towards  the  south,  the  junction  of  the 
White  and  Blue  Niles,  and  towards  the  north  the 
Third  (Jatnract.  Into  this  tract,  called  some- 
times 'the  kingdom  of  ^lerofi,'  Egyptian  civilisa- 
tion had,  long  before  the  eighth  century  [B.  C], 
deeply  penetrated.  Temples  of  the  Egyptian 
type,  stone  pyramids,  avenues  of  sphinxes,  had 
heen  erected;  a  priesthood  had  been  set  up, 
which  was  regarded  as  derived  from  the  Egyp- 
tian priesthood ;  monarchical  institutions  had  been 
adopted;  the  whole  tract  formed  ordinarily  one 
kingdom,  and  the  natives  were  not  very  much 
behind  the  Egyptians  in  arts  or  arms,  or  very 
dilferent  from  them  in  manners,  customs,  and 
mode  of  life.  Even  in  race  the  difference  was 
not  jjreat.  The  Ethiopians  were  darker  in  com- 
jilexion  than  the  Egyptians,  and  possessed  prob- 
ably a  greater  infusion  of  Nigritic  blood;  but 
there  was  a  common  stock  at  the  root  of  the  two 
races — Cush  and  Mizraim  were  brethren.  In  the 
region  of  Ethiopia  Proper  a  very  important 
position  was  occupied  in  the  eighth  century 
[B.  C]  by  Napata.  Napata  was  situated  mid- 
way in  the  great  liend  of  the  Nile,  between  lat. 
18^  and  19°.  ...  It  occupied  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  in  the  near  vicinity  of  the  modem 
Gebel  Berkal.  .  .  .  Here,  when  the  decline  of 
Egyi)t  enabled  the  Ethiopians  to  reclaim  their 
ancient  limits,  the  capital  was  fixed  of  that  king- 
dom, which  shortly  became  a  rival  of  the  old 
empire  of  the  Pharaohs,  and  aspired  to  take  its 
p'aee.  .  .  .  The  kingdom  of  Jlerofi,  whereof  it 
Avus  the  capital,  reached  southward  as  far  as  the 
modern  Khartoum,  and  ea.stward  stretched  up  to 
the  Abyssinian  highlands,  including  the  valleys 
of  the  Atbara  and  its  tributaries,  together  with 
most  of  the  tract  between  the  Atbara  and  the 
Blue  Nile.  .  .  .  Napata  continued  down  to  Ro- 
man times  a  place  of  importance,  and  only  sank 
to  ruin  in  consequence  of  the  campaigns  of 
Petronius  against  Candace  in  the  first  century 
after  our  era."— G.  Rawlinson,  Iliat.  of  Aiwieiit 
Kgi/pt,  eh.  25. 

Also  in:  A.  II.  L.  Heeren,  Historiail  Re- 
searditu,  Carthaginiam,  Ethiopians,  fix.,  pp.  143- 
249.— See,  also,  Egypt:  AnotiT  B.  C.  1200-670; 
and  LinY.\NB,  Trre. 

ETON  SCHOOL.  See  Education,  Modern: 
£uxtoPE\N  COUNTBIE8.— England. 


ETRURIA,  Ancient.    See  Etruscans. 

ETRURIA,  The  kingdom  of.  See  Ger- 
many: A.  D.  1801-1803;  also  x^ortuoal:  A.  D. 
1807;  and  France:  A.  D.  1807-1808  (November 
— February). 

ETRUSCANS,  The.— "  At  the  time  when 
Roman  history  begins,  we  find  t.'ial  a  powerful 
and  warlike  race,  far  superior  to  the  Latins  in 
civilisation  and  in  the  a/ts  .'.  life,  hemmed  in  the 
rising  Roman  dominion  jn  the  north.  The  Greeks 
called  them  Turrhenoi,  the  R  called  them 

Etrusci,   they  called  themsc  me  Rasenna. 

Who  they  were  and  wlience  tin  y  came  has  ever 
been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  doubtful  and 
difficult  problems  in  ethnology.  One  conclusion 
only  can  be  said  to  have  been  universally  accepted 
both  in  ancient  and  \,  modern  times.  It  is  agreed 
on  every  hand  that  in  all  essential  points,  in  lan- 
guage, in  religion,  in  customs,  and  in  appearance, 
the  Etruscans  were  a  race  wholly  different  from 
the  Latins.  There  is  also  an  absolute  agreement 
of  all  ancient  tradition  to  the  effect  that  the 
Etruscans  were  not  tl  original  inhabitants  of 
Etruria,  but  that  thej-  re  an  intrusive  race  of 
concjuerors.  ...  It  ha.^  been  usually  supposed 
that  the  Rasenna  made  their  appearance  in  Italy 
some  ten  or  twelve  centuries  before  the  Christian 
era.  .  .  .  For  some  six  or  seven  centuries,  the 
Etruscan  power  and  territory  continued  steadily 
to  increase,  and  ultimately  stretched  far  south  of 
the  Tiber,  Rome  itself  being  included  in  the 
Etruscan  dominion,  and  being  ruled  by  an  Etrus- 
can dynasty.  The  early  history  of  Rome  is  to  a 
great  extent  the  history  of  the  uprising  of  the 
Latin  race,  and  its  long  struggle  for  Italian  su- 
premacy with  its  Etruscan  foe.  It  took  Rome 
some  six  centuries  of  conflict  to  break  through 
the  obstinate  barrier  of  the  Etruscan  power.  The 
final  conquest  of  Etruria  by  Rome  was  effected 
in  the  year  281  B.  C.  .  .  .  The  Rasennic  people 
were  collected  mainly  in  the  twelve  great  cities 
of  Etruria  proper,  between  the  Amo  and  the 
Tiber.  [Modern  Tuscany  takes  its  name  from 
the  ancient  Etruscan  inhabitants  of  the  region.] 
This  region  was  the  real  seat  of  the  Etruscan 
power.  .  .  .  From  the  'Shah-nameh,' the  great 
Persian  epic,  we  learn  that  the  Aryan  Persians 
called  their  nearest  non- Aryan  neighbours  —  the 
Turkic  or  Turcoman  tribes  to  the  north  of  them 
—  by  the  name  Tunui,  a  word  from  which  we 
derive  the  familiar  ethnologic  term  Turanian. 
The  Aryan  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  called  the 
Turkic  tribe  of  the  Rasenna,  the  nearest  non- 
Aryan  race,  by  the  name  of  Turrhenoi.  The 
argument  of  this  book  is  to  prove  that  the  Tyrr- 
licnians  of  Italy  were  of  kindred  race  with  the 
Turanians  of  Turkestan.  Is  it  too  much  to  con- 
jecture that  the  Greek  form  Turrhene  may  be 
identically  the  same  word  as  the  Persian  form 
Turan  ?  " — I.  Taylor,  Etruscan  licsearclies,  ch.  2. 
— "  The  utmost  we  can  say  is  that  several  traces, 
apparently  reliable,  point  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Etruscans  may  be  on  the  whole  included 
among  the  Indo-Germans.  .  .  .  But  even  grant- 
ing those  points  of  connection,  the  Etruscan  peo- 
ple appears  withal  scarcely  less  isolated.  'The 
Etruscans, '  Dionysiua  said  long  ago,  '  are  like  no 
other  nation  in  language  and  manners ' ;  and  we 
have  nothing  to  add  to  his  statement.  .  .  .  Re- 
liable traces  of  any  advance  of  the  Etruscans 
beyond  the  Tiber,  by  land,  are  alfo^ether  waul- 
ing. .  .  .  South  of  the  Tiber  no  Etruscan  settle- 
ment can  be  pohited  out  as  having  owed  its  origin 
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to  founders  who  came  by  land ;  and  that  no  indi- 
cation whatever  is  discernible  of  any  serious 
pressure  by  the  Etruscans  upon  the  Latin  nation. " 
— T.  IMommsen,  Hint,  of  llovif,  hk  1,  ch.  9. 

EUBCEA.— "  The  island  of  Euboea,  long  and 
narrow  like  KrOte,  and  exhibiting  a  continuous 
backbone  of  lofty  mountains  from  northwest  to 
southeast,  is  separated  from  Bosotia  at  one  point 
by  a  strait  so  narrow  (celebrated  in  anti(iuity 
under  the  name  of  the  Eurlpus)  that  the  two 
were  connected  by  a  bridge  for  a  large  portion 
of  the  liistorical  period  of  Greece,  erected  during 
the  later  times  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  bj'  the 
inhabitants  of  Chalkis  [Chalcis].  Its  general 
want  of  breadth  leaves  little  room  for  plains. 
The  area  of  the  island  consists  principally  of 
mountain,  rock,  dell,  and  ravine,  suited  in  many 
parts  for  pasture,  but  rarely  convenient  for  grain- 
culture  or  town  habitations.  Some  plains  there 
were,  however,  of  great  fertility,  especially  that 
of  Lelantum,  bordering  on  the  sea  near  Chalkis, 
and  continuing  from  that  city  in  a  southerly 
direction  towards  Eretria.  Chalkis  and  Eretria, 
both  situated  on  the  western  coast,  and  both  oc- 
cupying parts  of  this  fertile  plain,  were  the  two 
principal  places  in  the  island :  the  domain  of  each 
seems  to  have  extended  across  the  island  from  sea 
to  sea.  .  .  .  Both  were  in  early  times  governed 
by  an  oligarchy,  which  among  the  Chalkidians 
was  called  the  HippobotsD,  or  Horse  feeders, — 
proprietors  probably  of  most  part  of  the  plain 
called  Lelantum." — G.  Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece, 
pt.  2,  ch.  13. — See,  also,  Negropont. 


EUBOIC  TALENT.    See  Talent. 

EUCHITES,  The.     See  Mysticism. 

EUDES,  King  of  France  (in  partition  with 
Charles  the  Simple),  A.  D.  887-898. 

EU DOSES,  The.    See  Aviones. 

EUGENE  (Prince)  of  Savoy,  Campaigns  of. 
See  Hungary:  A.  D.  1699-1718;  Ger.many: 
A.  D.  1704;  Italy  (S.vvoy  and  Piedmont): 
A.  D.  1701-1713;  Netherlands:  A.  D.  1708- 
1709,  and  1710-1713. 

EUGENE  L,  Pope,  A.  D.  655-657 Eu- 
gene II.,  Pope,  A.  D.  824-837 Eugene  III., 

Pope,  A.  D.  1145-1153 Eugene  IV.,  Pope, 

A.  D.  1431-1447. 

EUGENIANS,  The.    Sec  Hy-Nials. 

EUMENES,  and  the  wars  of  the  Diadochi. 
See  Macedonia:  B.  C.  333-316. 

EUMOLPHIDiE,  The.    Sec  Phyl^e. 

EUPATRIDiE,  The.— "The  Eupatridaj  [in 
ancient  Athens]  are  the  wealthy  and  powerful 
meu,  belonging  to  the  most  distinguished  fami- 
lies in  all  the  various  gentes,  and  principally 
living  in  the  city  of  Athens,  after  the  consolida- 
tion of  Attica :  from  them  are  distinguished  the 
middling  and  lower  people,  roughly  classified 
into  husbandmen  and  artisans.  To  the  Eupatri- 
dte  is  ascribed  a  religious  as  well  as  a  political 
and  social  ascendency.  They  are  represented  as 
the  source  of  all  authority  on  matters  both  sacred 
and  profane." — G.  Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  pt.  2, 
ch.  10. 

EUROKS,  OR  YUROKS,  See  American 
Aborigines:  Modocb. 


EUROPE. 

A  HISTORICAL  SKETCH.* 


The  first  inhabitants  of  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope have  left  no  trace  of  their  existence  on  the 
surface  of  the  land.  The  little  that  we  know  of 
them  has  been  learned  by  the  discovery  of  deeply 
buried  remains,  including  a  few  bones  and  skulls, 
many  weapons  and  tools  which  they  had  fash- 
ioned out  of  stone  and  bone,  and  some  other  rude 
marks  of  their  hands  which  time  has  not  de- 
stroyed. The  places  in  which  these  remains  are 
found  —  under  deposits  that  formed  slowly  in 
ancient  river  beds  and  in  caves  —  have  convinced 
geologists  that  the  people  whose  existence  they 
reveal  lived  many  thousands  of  years  ago,  and 
that  the  continent  of  Europe  in  their  time  was 
very  different  from  the  Europe  of  the  present 
da}',  in  its  climate,  in  its  aspect,  and  in  its  form. 
They  find  reason  to  suppose  that  the  peninsula 
of  Italy,  as  well  as  that  of  Spain,  was  then  an 
isthmus  which  joined  Europe  to  Africa;  and 
this  helps  to  explain  the  fact  that  remains  of 
such  animals  as  the  elephant,  the  lion,  the  rhino- 
ceros, the  hippopotamus,  and  the  hyena,  as  well 
as  the  mammoth,  are  found  witli  the  remains  of 
these  early  men.  They  all  seem  to  have  be- 
longed, together,  to  a  state  of  things,  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  which  was  greatly  changed 
before  the  men  and  the  animals  that  we  have 
historical  knowledge  of  appeared. 

The  Stone  Age. 

These  primitive  Europeans  were  evidently 
quite  at  the  bottom  of  the  savage  state.  They 
had  learned  no  use  of  metals,  since  every  relic  of 
their  workmanship  that  can  be  found  is  of  stone, 
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or  bone,  or  wood.  It  is  thought  possible  that 
they  shaped  rough  vessels  out  of  unbaked  clay ; 
but  that  is  uncertain.  There  is  nothing  to  show 
that  they  had  domesticated  any  animals.  It  is 
plain  that  they  dwelt  in  caves,  wherever  nature 
provided  such  dwellings ;  but  wliat  shelters  they 
may  have  built  elsewhere  for  themselves  is  un- 
known. 

In  one  direction,  only,  did  these  ancient  peo- 
ple exhibit  a  faculty  finer  than  we  see  in  the 
lowest  savages  of  the  present  day:  they  were 
artists,  ia  a  way.  They  have  left  carvings  and 
drawings  of  animals  —  the  latter  etched  with  a 
sharp  point  on  horns,  bones,  and  stones  —  which 
are  remarkable  for  uncultured  men. 

The  period  in  man's  life  on  the  earth  at  which 
those  people  lived  —  the  period  before  metals 
were  known  —  has  been  named  by  archaiologists 
the  Stone  Age.  But  the  Stone  Age  covers  two 
stages  of  human  culture  —  one  in  which  stone 
implements  were  fashioned  unskilfully,  and  a 
second  in  which  they  were  finished  with  expert 
and  careful  hands.  The  first  is  called  the  Palico- 
litbic  or  Old  Stone  Age,  the  second  the  Neolithic 
or  New  Stone  Age.  Between  the  two  periods  in 
Europe  there  seems  to  have  been  a  long  interval 
of  time,  and  a  considerable  change  in  tlie  condi- 
tion of  the  country,  as  well  as  in  that  of  its  peo- 
ple.    In  fact,  the  Europe  of  the  Neolithic  Age 


•  A  Boneral  sketch  of  the  history  of  Euroiie  at  Inr^e 
cannot,  for  obvious  reasons,  bn  constructed  of  quotations 
from  the  historians,  on  tlie  plan  followed  in  other  parts 
of  tliis  work.  TUo  editor  has  foun<l  it  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  iutroduco  hero  an  essay  of  his  own. 
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was  probably  not  very  different  in  form  and  cli- 
mate from  the  Europe  of  our  own  dav.  Relics 
of  the  human  life  of  that  time  are  abundantly 
scattered  over  the  face  f)f  the  continent.  There 
are  notable  deposits  of  them  in  the  so-called 
"  kiU;henmidden.s  "  of  Denmark,  which  are  great 
mounds  of  shells,— shells  of  oysters  and  other 
molluscs,— which  these  ancient  fishermen  had 
opened  and  emptied,  and  then  cast  upon  a  refuse 
heap.  Buried  in  tho.se  mounds,  many  bits  of 
their  M-orkmanship  have  been  preserved,  and 
many  hints  of  their  manner  of  life  are  gleaned 
from  the  signs  and  tokens  which  these  afford. 
They  hud  evidently  risen  some  degrees  above  the 
state  of  the  men  or  the  Palaeolithic  or  Old  Stone 
Age;  but  they  were  inferior  in  art. 

The  Bronze  Age. 

The  discovery  and  use  of  copper — the  metal 
most  easily  worked,  and  most  frequently  found 
in  the  metallic  state  —  is  the  event  by  which 
archicologists  mark  the  beginning  of  a  second 
stage  in  early  civilizations.  The  period  during 
which  copper,  and  coi)per  hardened  by  an  alloy 
of  tin,  are  the  only  metals  found  in  use,  they  call 
llie  Bronze  Age.  There  is  no  line  of  positive 
division  l)etween  this  and  the  Xeolitliic  period 
which  it  followed.  The  same  races  appear  to 
have  advanced  from  the  one  stage  to  the  other, 
and  probably  some  w^ere  in  possession  of  tools 
and  weapons  of  bronze,  while  others  were  still 
contenting  themselves  with  implements  of  stone. 

Lake  Dwellings. 

In  many  parts  of  Europe,  especially  in  Switz- 
erland and  northern  Italy,  plain  traces  of  some 
curious  habitations  of  people  who  lived  through 
the  later  Stone  xVge  into  the  Bronze  Age,  and 
even  after  it,  have  been  brought  to  light.  These 
are  the  "lake  dwellings,"  or  "lacustrine  habita- 
tions," as  they  Imve  been  called,  which  have 
excited  interest  in  late  years.  They  were  gener- 
ally built  on  piles,  driven  into  a  lake-bottom,  at 
such  distance  from  shore  as  would  make  them 
easy  of  defence  against  enemies.  The  founda- 
tions of  whole  villages  of  these  dwellings  have 
been  found  in  the  Swiss  and  North  Italian  lakes, 
and  less  numerously  elsewhere.  From  the  lake- 
mud  under  and  around  them,  a  great  quantity 
of  relics  of  the  lake-dwellers  have  been  taken, 
and  many  facts  about  their  arts  and  mode  of  life 
have  been  learned.  It  is  known  that,  even  be- 
fore a  single  metal  had  come  into  their  hands, 
they  had  begun  to  cultivate  the  earth ;  had  raised 
wheat  and  barley  and  flax ;  had  domesticated  the 
horse,  the  ox,  the  sheep,  the  goat,  the  pig  and 
the  dog ;  had  become  fairly  skilful  in  weaving, 
in  rope -making,  and  in  tlie  art  of  the  potter, 
but  Avithout  the  potter'i3  wheel. 

Gradually  copper  and  bronze  made  their  ap- 
pearance among  the  implements  of  these  people, 
as  modern  search  discovers  them  imbedded,  layer 
upon  layer,  in  the  old  ooze  of  the  lake-beds 
where  they  were  dropped.  In  time,  iron,  too, 
reveals  itself  among  their  possessions,  showing 
that  they  lived  in  their  lake-villages  from  the 
later  Stone  Age  into  that  third  period  of  the 
early  process  of  civilization  which  is  named  the 
Iron  Age  —  when  men  lirst  acquired  the  use  of 
the  most  useful  of  all  the  metals.  It  appears,  in 
fact,  that  the  lake-dwellings  were  occupied  even 
down  to  Roman  times,  since  articles  of  Roman 
make  have  been  found  In  the  ruins  of  them. 
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In  nearly  all  parts  of  Europe  there  are  found 
burial  mounds,  called  barrows,  which  contain 
buried  relics  of  people  who  lived  at  one  or  the 
other  of  the  three  periods  named.  For  the  most 
part,  they  represent  inhabitants  of  the  Neolithic 
and  of  the  Bronze  Ages.  In  Great  Britain  some 
of  these  barrows  are  long,  some  are  round ;  and 
the  skulls  found  in  the  long  barrows  are  differ- 
ent in  shape  from  those  in  the  round  ones,  show- 
ing a  difference  of  race.  The  people  to  whom 
the  first  belonged  are  called  "long-headed,"  or 
"  dolichocephalic";  the  others  are  called  "  broad- 
headed,"  or  "  brachycephalic. "  In  the  opinion  of 
some  ethnologists,  who  study  this  subject  of  the 
distinctions  of  race  in  the  human  family,  the 
broad-headed  people  were  ancestors  of  the  Celtic 
or  Keltic  tribes,  whom  the  Romans  subdued  iu 
Gaul  and  Britain;  while  the  long-headed  men 
were  of  a  preceding  race,  which  the  Celts, 
when  they  came,  either  drove  out  of  all  parts  of 
Europe,  except  two  or  three  mountainous  corners, 
or  else  absorbed  by  intermarriage.  The  Basques 
of  northwestern  Spain,  and  some  of  their  neigh- 
bors on  the  French  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  arc  sup- 
posed to  be  survivals  of  this  very  ancient  people ; 
and  there  are  suspected  to  be  traces  of  their  ex- 
istence seen  in  the  dark-haired  and  dark-skinned 
people  of  parts  of  Wales,  Ireland,  Corsica,  North 
Africa,  and  elsewhere. 

The  Aryan  Nations. 

At  least  one  part  of  this  conjecture  has  much 
to  rest  upon.  The  inhabitants  of  western  Europe 
when  our  historical  know^ledge  of  them  —  that  is, 
our  recorded  and  reported  knowledge  of  them  — 
begins,  were,  certainly,  for  the  most  part,  Celtic 
peoples,  and  it  is  extremely  probable  that  they 
had  been  occupying  the  country  as  long  as  the 
period  represented  by  the  round  barrows.  It  is 
no  less  probable  that  they  were  the  lake-dwellers 
of  Switzerland,  North  Italy,  and  other  regions; 
and  that  they  did,  in  fact,  displace  some  earlier 
people  in  most  parts  of  Western  Europe. 

The  Celts  —  who.se  nearly  pure  descendants  are 
found  now  in  the  Bretons  of  France,  the  Welsh, 
the  Highland  Scotch  and  the  Celtic  Irish,  and 
who  formed  the  main  stock  of  the  larger  part  of 
the  French  nation  —  were  one  branch  of  the  great 
family  of  nations  called  Aryan  or  Indo-European. 
The  Aryan  peoples  are  assumed '  o  be  akin  to  one 
another — shoots  from  one  stem -- because  their 
languages  are  alike  in  grammatical  oLi  ucture  and 
contain  great  numbers  of  words  that  are  mani- 
festly formed  from  the  same  original ' '  root " ;  and 
because  they  differ  in  these  respects  from  all  other 
languages.  The  nations  thus  identified  as  Aryan 
are  the  nations  that  have  acted  the  most  impor- 
tant parts  in  all  human  history  except  the  history 
of  extremely  ancient  times.  Besides  the  Celtic 
peoples  already  mentioned,  they  include  the  Eng 
lish,  the  Dutch,  the  Germans,  and  the  Scandi 
nav^ans,  forming  the  Teutonic  race;  the  Rus- 
sians, Poles,  and  others  of  the  Slavonic  group; 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  with  their  mod- 
ern representatives,  and  the  Persians  and  Hindus 
in  Asia.  According  to  the  evidence  of  their  lan- 
guages, there  must  have  been  a  time  and  a  place, 
in  the  remote  past,  when  and  where  a  primitive 
Aryan  race,  which  was  ancestral  to  all  these  na- 
tions, lived  and  multiplied  until  it  outgrew  its 
original  country  and  began  to  send  forth  suc- 
cessive "  swarms,"  or  migrating  hordes,  as  many 
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unsettled  races  have  been  seen  to  do  within  the 
historic  age.  It  is  hopeless,  perhaps,  to  think  of 
determining  the  time  when  such  a  dispersion  of 
the  Aryan  peoples  began ;  but  many  scholars  be- 
lieve it  possible  to  trace,  by  various  marks  and  in- 
dications, in  language  and  elsewhere,  the  lines 
of  movement  in  the  migration,  so  far  as  to  guess 
with  sc.ne  assurance  the  region  of  the  primitive 
Aryan  home ;  but  thus  far  there  are  great  disa- 
greements in  the  guessing.  Until  recent  yjars, 
the  prevailing  judgment  pointed  to  that  highland 
district  in  Central  Asia  which  lies  north  of  the 
Hindoo-Koosh  range  of  mountains,  and  between 
the  upper  waters  of  the  O.xus  and  Jaxartes.  But 
later  studies  have  discredited  this  first  theory  and 
started  many  opposing  ones.  The  strong  ten- 
dency now  is  to  believe  that  the  cradle  of  all  the 
peoples  of  Aryan  speech  was  somewhere  in 
Europe,  rather  than  in  Asia,  and  in  the  north  of 
Europe  rather  than  in  the  center  or  the  south. 
xit  the  same  time,  there  seems  to  be  a  growing 
opinion  that  the  language  of  the  Aryans  was 
communicated  to  conquered  peoples  so  exten- 
sively that  its  spread  is  not  a  true  measure  of  the 
existing  diffusion  of  the  race. 

The  Celtic  Branch. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  starting-point  of 
the  Aryan  migrations,  it  is  supposed  that  the 
branch  now  distinguished  as  Celtic  was  the  jrst 
to  separate  from  the  parent  stem  and  to  arquire 
for  itself  a  new  domain.  It  occupied  southwest- 
ern Europe,  from  northern  Spain  to  the  Rhine, 
and  across  the  Channel  to  the  British  islands,  ex- 
tending eastward  into  Switzerland,  North  Italy 
and  the  Tyrol.  But  little  of  what  the  tribes  and 
nations  forming  this  Celtic  race  did  is  known, 
until  the  time  when  another  Aryan  people,  better 
civilized,  came  into  collision  with  them,  and  drew 
them  into  the  written  history  of  the  world  by 
conquering  them  and  making  them  its  sub- 
jects. 

The  people  who  did  this  were  the  Romans,  and 
the  Romans  and  the  Greeks  are  believed  to  have 
been  carried  into  the  two  peninsulas  which  they 
inhabited,  respectively,  by  one  and  the  same  move- 
ment in  the  Aryan  dispersion.  Their  languages 
show  more  aliinity  to  one  another  than  to  the  other 
Aryan  tongues,  and  there  are  other  evidences  of 
a  near  relationship  between  them ;  though  they 
separated,  it  is  quite  certain,  long  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  either  in  history. 

The  Hellenes,  or  Greeks. 

The  Greeks,  or  Hellenes,  as  they  called  them- 
selves, were  the  first  among  the  Aryan  peoples 
in  Europe  to  make  themselves  historically  known, 
and  the  first  to  write  the  record  which  transmits 
history  from  generation  to  generation.  The  pe- 
ninsida  in  which  they  settled  themselves  is  a  very 
peculiar  one  in  its  formation.  It  is  crossed  in 
different  directions  by  mountain  ranges,  which 
divide  the  land  into  parts  naturally  separated 
from  one  another,  and  which  form  barriers  easily 
defended  against  invading  foes.  Between  the 
mountains  lie  numerous  fertile  valleys.  The 
coast  is  ragged  with  gulfs  and  bay.s,  which  notch 
it  deeply  on  all  sides,  making  the  whole  main 
peninsula  a  cluster  of  minor  peninsulas,  and  sup- 
plying the  people  with  harbors  which  invite  them 
to  a  life  of  seafaring  and  trade.  It  is  surrounded, 
moreover,  with  islands,  which  repeat  the  invita- 
tion. 


Almost  necessarily,  in  a  country  marked  with 
such  features  so  strongly,  the  Greeks  became 
divided  politically  into  small  independent  states 
—  city-states  they  have  been  named  —  and  those 
on  the  sea-coast  became  engaged  very  early  in 
trade  with  other  countries  of  the  Jlediterranean 
Sea.  Every  city  of  importance  in  Greece  was 
entirely  sovereign  in  the  government  of  itself  and 
of  the  surrounding  territory  which  formed  its 
domain.  The  stronger  among  them  extended 
their  dominion  over  some  of  the  weaker  or  less 
valiant  ones;  but  even  then  the  subject  cities 
kept  a  considerable  measure  of  independence. 
There  was  no  organization  of  national  govern- 
ment to  embrace  the  whole,  nor  any  large  part, 
of  Greece.  Certain  among  the  states  were  some- 
times united  in  temporarjr  leagues,  or  confedera- 
cies, for  common  action  in  war ;  but  these  were 
unstable  alliances,  rather  than  political  unions. 

In  their  earliest  form,  the  Greek  city-states 
were  governed  by  kings,  whose  power  appears 
to  have  been  quite  limited,  and  who  were  leaders 
rather  than  sovereigns.  But  kingship  disap- 
peared from  most  of  the  states  in  Greece  proper 
before  they  reached  the  period  of  distinct  and 
accepted  history.  The  kings  were  first  displaced 
by  aristocracies  —  ruling  families,  which  took  all 
political  rights  and  privileges  to  themselves,  and 
allowed  their  fellows  (whom  thejr  usually  op- 
pressed) no  part  or  voice  in  public  affairs.  In 
most  instances  these  aristocracies,  or  oligarchies, 
were  overthrown,  after  a  time,  by  bold  agitators 
who  stirred  up  a  revolution,  and  then  contrived, 
while  confusion  prevailed,  to  gather  power  into 
their  own  hands.  Almost  every  Greek  city  had 
its  time  of  being  ruled  by  one  or  more  of  these 
Tyrants,  as  they  Avere  called.  Some  of  them, 
like  Pisistratus  of  Athens,  ruled  wiselynnd  justly 
for  the  most  part,  and  were  not  "  tyrants"  in  the 
modern  sense  of  the  term;  but  all  who  gained 
and  held  a  princely  power  unlawfully  were  so 
named  by  the  Greeks.  The  reign  of  the  Tyrants 
was  nowhere  lasting.  They  were  driven  out  of 
one  city  after  another  until  they  disappeared. 
Then  the  old  aristocracies  came  uppermost  again 
in  some  cities,  and  ruled  as  before.  But  some, 
like  Athens,  had  trained  the  whole  body  of  their 
citizens  to  such  intelligence  and  spirit  that  neither 
kingship  nor  oligarchy  would  be  endured  any 
longer,  and  the  people  ui  dertook  to  govern  them- 
selves. These  were  the  first  democracies  —  the 
first  experiments  in  popular  government  —  that 
history  gives  any  account  of.  ' '  The  little  com- 
monwealths of  Greece,"  says  a  great  historian, 
"were  the  first  states  at  once  free  and  civilized 
which  the  world  ever  saw.  They  were  the  first 
states  -which  gave  birth  to  great  statesmen, 
orators,  and  generals  who  did  great  deeds,  and  to 
great  historians  who  set  down  those  great  deeds 
in  writing.  It  was  in  the  Greek  commonwealths, 
in  short,  that  the  political  and  intellectual  life  of 
the  world  began." 

In  the  belief  of  the  Greeks,  or  of  most  men 
among  them,  their  early  history  was  embodied 
with  truth  in  the  numerous  legends  and  ancient 
poems  which  they  religiously  preserved;  but 
people  in  modern  times  look  differently  upon 
those  wonderful  myths  and  epics,  studying  them 
with  deep  interest,  but  under  more  critical  views. 
Thev  throw  much  light  on  the  primitive  life  of 
the  Ilellenes,  and  more  light  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  the  remarkable  genius  and  spirit  of  those 
thoughtful  and  imaginative  people ;  but  of  actual 
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history  there  arc  only  glimpses  and  guesses  to  be 
got  from  them. 

Tlie  ilomirio  poems,  the  "Iliad"  and  the 
"Odvasev,"  descrihc  ii  condition  of  tilings  in 
whieh  tlie  ruling  Hfate  of  Peloponnesus  (the 
southern  peninsula  of  Greece)  was  a  kingdom  of 
the  Aehaians,  having  its  capital  at  3Iycena',  in 
Argolis, —  the  realm  of  King  Agamemnon, — and 
in  which  Athens  is  unknown  to  the  poet.  Within 
recent  years.  Dr.  Schliemann  has  excavated  the 
ruins  of  Mycenie,  and  has  found  evidence  that  it 
really  must  have  been,  in  very  early  times,  the 
Beat  of  a  strong  and  rich  monarchy.  But  the 
Achaian  kingdom  had  entirely  disappeared,  and 
the  Achaian  people  had  shrunk  to  an  insignifi- 
cant community,  on  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  when 
the  first  assured  views  of  Greek  history  open  to 

us. 

The  Dorians. 

It  seems  to  be  a  fact  that  the  Achalans  had 
been  overwhelmed  by  a  great  invasion  of  more 
barbarous  Greek  tribes  from  the  North,  very 
much  as  the  Roman  Empire,  in  later  times,  was 
buried  under  an  avalanche  of  barbarism  from 
Germany.  The  invaders  were  a  tribe  or  league 
of  tribes  called  Dorians,  who  had  been  driven 
from  their  own  previous  home  on  the  slopes  of 
the  Pindus  mountain  range.  Their  movement 
southward  was  part,  as  appears,  of  an  extensive 
shifting  of  place,  or  migration,  that  occurred  at 
that  time  (not  long,  it  is  probable,  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  historic  period)  among  the  tribes 
of  Ilellaa.  The  Dorians  claimed  that  in  con- 
quering Peloponnesus  they  were  recovering  a 
heritage  from  which  their  chiefs  had  been  an- 
ciently expelled,  and  their  legends  were  shaped 
accordingly.  The  Dorian  chiefs  appeared  in  these 
legends  as  descendants  of  Hercules,  and  the 
tradition  of  the  conquest  became  a  story  of  "The 
Return  of  the  Heraclids." 

The  principal  states  founded  or  possessed  and 
controlled  by  the  Dorians  in  Peloponnesus,  after 
theii  conquest,  were  Sparta,  or  Lacedremon, 
Argos,  and  Corinth.  The  Spartans  were  the 
most  warlike  of  the  Greeks, —  the  most  resolute 
and  energetic, — and  their  leadership  in  practical 
affairs  common  to  the  whole  came  to  be  generally 
acknowledged.  At  the  same  time  they  had  little 
of  the  intellectual  superiority  which  distinguished 
some  of  their  Hellenic  kindred  in  so  remarkable 
a  degree.  Their  state  w-as  organized  on  military 
principles ;  its  couF^itution  (the  body  of  famous 
ordinances  ascribed  to  Lycurgus)  was  a  code  of 
rigid  discipline,  which  dealt  with  the  citizen  as  a 
soldier  always  under  training  for  war,  and  de- 
manded from  him  the  utmost  simplicity  of  life. 
Their  form  of  government  combined  a  peculiar 
monarchy  (having  two  royal  families  and  two 
kings)  with  an  aristocratic  senate  (the  Gerousia), 
and  a  democratic  as.sembly  (which  voted  on 
matters  only  as  submitted  to  it  by  the  senate), 
with  an  irresponsible  executive  over  the  whole, 
consisting  of  live  men  called  the  Ephors.  This 
singular  government,  essentially  aristocratic  or 
oligarchical,  was  maintained,  Avith  little  disturb- 
ance or  change,  through  tlie  whole  independent 
history  of  Sparta.  In  all  respects,  the  Spartans 
wen'  the  most  conservative  and  the  least  progres- 
sive among  the  politically  important  Greeks. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  domination  of  the 
Dorians  in  Peloponnesus,  their  city  of  Argos 
took  tlie  lead,  and  Wiis  the  head  of  a  league 
which  included  Corinth  and  other  city-states. 


But  Sparta  soon  rose  to  rivalry  with  Argos;  then 
reduced  it  to  a  secondary  place,  and  finally  sub- 
jugated it  completely. 

The  lonians. 

The  extensive  shifting  of  population  which 
had  produced  its  most  important  result  in  the 
inva,sion  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians,  must 
have  caused  great  commotions  and  changes 
throughout  the  whole  Greek  peninsula;  and 
quite  as  much  north  of  the  Corinthian  isthmus 
as  south  of  it.  But  in  the  part  which  lies  nearest 
to  the  isthmus  —  the  branch  peninsula  of  Attica 
—  the  old  inhabitants  appear  to  have  held  their 
ground,  repelling  invaders,  and  their  country 
was  affected  only  by  an  influx  of  fugitives,  flying 
from  the  conquered  Peloponnesus.  The  Attic 
people  were  more  nearly  akin  to  the  expelled 
Achaians  and  lonians  than  to  the  conquering 
Dorians,  although  a  common  brotherhood  in  the 
Hellenic  race  was  recognized  by  all  of  them. 
Whatever  distinction  there  may  have  been  be- 
fore between  Achaians  and  lonians  now  practi- 
cally disappeared,  and  the  Ionic  name  became 
common  to  the  whole  branch  of  the  Greek  peo- 
ple which  derived  itself  from  them.  The  impor- 
tant division  of  the  race  through  all  its  subse- 
quent history  was  between  Dorians  and  lonians. 
The  yEolians  constituted  a  third  division,  of 
minor  importance  and  of  far  less  significance. 

The  distinction  between  lonians  and  Dorians 
was  a  verj'  real  one,  in  character  no  less  than  in 
traditions  and  name.  The  lonians  were  the 
superior  Greeks  on  the  intellectual  side.  It  was 
among  them  that  the  wonderful  genius  resided 
which  produced  the  greater  marvels  of  art,  litera- 
ture and  philosophy  in  Greek  civilization.  It 
was  among  them,  too,  that  the  institutions  of 
political  freedom  were  carried  to  their  highest 
attainment.  Their  chief  city  was  Athens,  and 
the  splendor  of  its  history  bears  testimony  to 
their  unexampled  genius.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Dorians  were  less  thoughtful,  less  imagina- 
tive, less  broad  in  judgment  or  feeling — less 
susceptible,  it  would  seem,  of  a  high  refinement 
of  culture ;  but  no  less  capable  in  practical  pur- 
suits, no  less  vigorous  in  effective  action,  and 
sounder,  perhaps,  in  their  moral  constitution. 
Sparta,  which  stood  at  the  head  of  tlie  Doric 
states,  contributed  almost  nothing  to  Greek  lit- 
erature, Greek  thought,  Greek  art,  or  Greek 
commerce,  but  exercised  a  great  influence  on 
Greek  political  history.  Other  Doric  states,  es- 
pecially Corinth,  were  foremost  in  commercial 
and  colonizing  enterprise,  and  attained  some 
brilliancy  of  artistic  civilization,  but  with  mod- 
erate originality. 

Greeks  and  Phoenicians. 

It  was  natural,  as  noted  above,  that  the  Greeks 
should  be  induced  at  an  early  day  to  navigate 
the  surrounding  seas,  and  to  engage  in  trade 
with  neighboring  nations.  They  were  not  origi- 
nal, it  is  supposed,  in  these  ventures,  but  learned 
more  or  less  of  ship-building  and  the  art  of  navi- 
gation from  an  older  people,  the  Phrenicians,  who 
dwelt  on  the  coast  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  and 
whose  chief  cities  were  Sidon  and  Tyre.  The 
Pluenicians  had  extended  their  commerce  widely 
through  the  Mediterranean  before  the  Greeks 
came  into  rivalry  with  tliem.  Their  ships,  and 
their  merchants,  and  the  wares  they  bartered, 
were  familiar  in  the  .^gean  when  the  Homeric 
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poems  were  composed.  They  seem  to  have  been 
the  teachers  of  the  cirly  Greek.s  in  many  things. 
They  gave  them,  with  little  doubt,  tiie  invention 
of  the  alphabet,  which  they  themselves  had  bor- 
rowed from  Egypt.  They  conveyed  hints  of  art, 
Avhieh  bore  astonishing  fruits  when  planted  in  the 
fertile  Hellenic  imagination.  They  carried  from 
the  East  strange  stories  of  gods  and  demigods, 
which  were  woven  into  the  mythologv  of  the 
Greeks.  They  gave,  in  fact,  to  Greek  civilization, 
at  its  beginning,  the  greatest  impulse  it  received. 
But  all  that  Hellas  took  from  the  outer  world  it 
wrought  into  a  new  character,  and  put  upon  it 
the  stamp  of  its  own  unmistakable  genius.  In 
navigation  and  connnerce  the  Greeks  of  the  coast- 
cities  and  the  islands  were  able,  ere  long,  to  com- 
pete on  even  terms  with  the  Phccnicians,  and  it 
happened,  in  no  great  space  of  time,  that  they 
had  driven  the  latter  entirely  from  the  ^gean 
and  the  Euxine  seas. 

Greek  Colonies. 

They  had  now  occupied  with  colonics  the  coast 
of  Asia  Minor  and  the  islands  on  both  their  own 
coasts.  The  Ionian  Greeks  were  the  principal 
colonizers  of  the  Asiatic  shore  and  of  the  Cy- 
clades.  On  the  former  and  nea»*  it  they  founded 
twelve  towns  of  note,  including  Samos,  Miletus, 
Ephesus,  Chios,  and  Phocasa,  which  are  among 
the  more  famous  cities  of  ancient  times.  Their 
important  island  settlements  in  the  Cyclades  were 
Naxos,  Delos,  Melos,  and  Paros.  They  pos- 
sessed, likewise,  the  great  island  of  Eubu>a,  with 
its  two  wealthy  cities  of  Chalcis  and  Eretria. 
These,  with  Attica,  constituted,  in  the  main,  the 
Ionic  portion  of  Hellas. 

The  Dorians  occupied  the  islands  of  Rhodes 
and  Cos.  and  founded  on  the  coast  of  Asia  3Iinor 
the  cities  of  Halicarnassus  and  Cnidus. 

The  important  ^olian  colonies  in  Asia  were 
Smyrna  (acquired  later  by  the  lonians).  Temnos, 
Larissa,  and  Cyme.  Of  the  islands  they  occu- 
pied Lesbos  and  Tenedos. 

From  these  settlements  on  neighboring  coasts 
and  islands  the  vigorous  Greeks  pushed  on  to 
more  distant  fields.  It  is  probable  that  their  col- 
onies were  in  Cyprus  and  Crete  before  the  eighth 
century,  B.  C.  In  the  seventh  century  B.  C, 
during  a  time  of  confusion  and  weakness  in 
Egyot,  they  had  entered  that  country  as  allies 
or  as  mercenaries  of  the  kings,  and  had  founded 
a  city,  Naucratis,  which  became  an  important 
agent  in  the  exchange  of  arts  and  ideas,  as  well 
as  of  merchandise,  between  the  Nile  and  the 
iEgean.  Within  a  few  years  past  the  site  of 
Naucratis  has  been  uncovered  by  explorers,  and 
much  has  been  brought  to  light  that  was  obscure 
in  Greek  and  Egyptian  history  before.  Within 
the  same  seventh  century',  (Jyrene  and  Barca  had 
been  built  on  the  African  coast,  farther  west. 
Even  a  century  before  that  time,  the  Corinthians 
had  taken  po.s8ession  of  Corcyra  (modern  Corfu), 
and  they,  with  the  men  of  Chalcis  and  Jlegara, 
had  been  actively  founding  cities  that  grew  great 
and  rich,  in  Sicily  and  in  southern  Italy,  which 
latter  acquired  the  name  of  "Magna  Grjecia" 
(Great  Greece).  At  a  not  much  later  time  they 
had  pressed  northwards  to  the  Euxine  or  Black 
Sea,  and  had  scattered  settlements  along  the 
Thracian  and  Macedonian  coast,  including  one 
(Byzantium)  on  the  Bosphorus,  which  became, 
after  a  thousand  years  had  passed,  the  imperial 
city  of  Constantinople.     About  597  B.  C. ,  the 


Phoca;ans  had  planted  a  colony  at  Massalia.  in 
southern  Gaul,  from  which  sprang  the  great 
city  known  in  minlern  times  as  Marseilles.  And 
much  of  all  this  had  Ixen  done,  by  lonians  and 
Dorians  together,  before  Athens  (in  which  Attica 
now  centered  itself,  and  which  loomed  finally 
greater  in  glory  than  the  whole  Hellenic  world 
besides)  had  made  a  known  mark  in  history. 

Rise  of  Athens. 

At  first  there  had  been  kings  in  Athens,  and 
legends  had  gathered  about  their  names  which 
give  modern  historians  a  ground- work  for  criti- 
cal guessing,  and  scarcely  more.  Then  the  king 
disappeared  and  a  magistrate  called  Archon  took 
his  place,  who  held  olHce  for  only  ten  years. 
The  archons  are  believed  to  have  been  chosen 
first  from  the  old  royal  family  alone ;  but  after 
a  time  the  office  was  thrown  open  to  all  noble 
fanulies.  This  was  the  aristocratic  stage  of  po- 
litical evolution  in  the  city-state.  The  next  step 
was  taken  in  683  B.  C.  (which  is  said  to  be  the 
beginiii'ii^  of  authentic  Athenian  chronology) 
when  nine  archons  were  created,  in  place  of  the 
one,  anil  their  term  of  ofilce  was  reduced  to  a 
single  year. 

Fifty  years  later,  about  631  B.  C,  the  people 
of  Athens  obtained  their  first  code  of  written 
law,  ascribed  to  one  Draco,  and  described  as  a 
code  of  much  severity.  But  it  gave  certainty  to 
law,  for  the  first  time,  and  was  the  first  great 
protective  measure  secured  by  the  people.  In 
612  B.  C.  a  noble  named  Kylon  attempted  to  over- 
throw the  aristocratic  government  and  establish 
a  tyranny  under  himself,  but  he  failed. 

Legislation  of  Solon. 

Then  there  came  forward  in  jmblic  life  another 
noble,  who  was  one  of  the  wisest  men  and  purest 
patriots  of  any  country  or  age,  and  who  made  an 
attempt  of  quite  another  kind.  This  was  Solon, 
the  famous  lawgiver,  who  became  archon  in  594 
B.  C.  The  political  state  of  Athens  at  that  time 
has  been  described  for  us  in  an  ancient  Greek 
treatise  lately  discovered,  and  which  is  believed 
to  be  one  of  the  hitherto  lost  writings  of  Aristotle. 
' '  Not  only, "  says  the  author  of  this  treatise,  ' '  was 
the  constitution  at  this  time  oligarchical  in  every 
respect,  but  the  poorer  classes,  men,  women, 
and  children,  were  in  absolute  slavery  to  the  rich. 
.  .  .  The  whole  country  was  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  persons,  and  if  the  tenants  failed  to  pay  their 
rent,  they  were  liable  to  be  haled  into  slavery, 
and  their  children  with  them.  Their  persons 
were  mortgaged  to  their  creditors."  Solon  saw 
that  this  was  a  state  of  things  not  to  be  endured 
by  such  a  people  as  the  Athenians,  and  he  exerted 
himself  to  change  it.  He  obtained  authority  to 
frame  a  new  constitution  and  a  new  code  of  laws 
for  the  state.  In  the  latter,  he  provided  measures 
for  relieving  the  oppressed  class  of  debtors.  In 
the  former,  he  did  not  create  a  democratic  gov- 
ernment, but  he  greatly  increased  the  political 
powers  of  the  people.  He  classified  them  ac- 
cording to  their  wealth,  defining  four  classes,  the 
citizens  in  each  of  which  had  certain  political 
duties  and  privileges  mcivsured  to  them  by  the 
extent  of  tlieir  property  and  income.  But  the 
whole  body  of  citizens,  in  their  general  assembly 
(the  Ecclesia),  were  given  the  important  right  of 
choosing  the  annual  archons,  whom  they  must 
select,  however,  from  the  ranks  of  the  wealthiest 
class.     At  the  same  time,  Solon  enlarged  the 
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powers  of  the  old  aristocratic  senate  —  the  Areop- 
iicus  —  jrivinff  it  u  supervision  of  the  execution 
of  tlie  laws  and  a  censorship  of  the  morals  of  the 
pcoi»le. 

"These  rhanpcsdid  not  constitute  Democracy, 
—  a  form  of  govcriunent  then  unknown,  and  for 
which  there  was  as  yet  no  wonl  in  the  Greek 
language.  But  they  initiated  the  democratic 
spirit.  .  .  .  Atiicns.  'thus  fairly  started  on  her 
way,— emancipated  from  the  discipline  of  aristo- 
cratic school-masters,  and  growing  into  an  age 
of  manly  liberty  and  self-restraint, —  came  even- 
tually nearer  to  the  ideal  of  '  the  good  life '  [Aris- 
totle s  phrase]  than  any  other  State  iu  Hellas." 
(W.  W.  Fowler.) 

Tyranny  of  Pisistratus. 

But  before  the  Athenians  reached  their  near- 
ness to  this  "  good  life,"  thejr  had  to  pass  under 
the  yoke  of  a  "  tyrant, "  Pisistratus,  who  won 
the  favor  of  the  poorer  people,  and,  with  their 
help,  established  himself  iu  the  Acropolis  (560 
B  C.)  with  a  foreign  guard  to  maintain  his  power. 
Twice  driven  out,  ho  was  twice  restored,  and 
reigned  quite  justly  and  prudently,  on  the  whole, 
until  his  death  in'  527  B.  C.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  two  sons,  Hippias  and  Hipparchus ;  but  the 
latter  was  killed  in  514,  and  Hippias  was  e.xpelled 
by  the  Spartans  in  510  B.  C. ;  after  which  there 
was  no  tyranny  in  Athens. 

The  Democratic  Republic. 

On  the  fall  of  the  Pisistratidse,  a  majority  of 
the  noble  or  privileged  class  struggled  hard  to 
regain  their  old  ascendancy;  but  one  of  their 
number,  Cleisthenes,  took  the  side  of  the  people 
and  helped  them  to  establish  a  democratic  consti- 
tution. He  caused  the  ancient  tribal  division  of 
the  citizens  to  be  abolished,  and  substituted  a 
division  which  mixed  the  members  df  clans  and 
broke  up  or  Aveakened  the  clannish  inlluence  in 
politics.  He  enlarged  Solon's  senate  or  council 
and  divided  it  into  committees,  and  he  brought 
the  ' '  ecclesia, "  or  popular  assembly,  into  a  more 
active  exercise  of  its  powers.  He  also  introduced 
the  custom  of  ostracism,  which  pentiitted  the 
citizens  of  Athens  to  banish  by  their  vote  any 
man  whom  they  thought  dangerous  to  the  state. 
The  constitution  of  Cleisthenes  was  the  flnal 
foundation  of  the  Athenian  democratic  republic. 
Monarchical  and  aristocratic  Sparta  resented  the 
popular  change,  and  undertook  to  restore  the 
oligarchy  by  force  of  arms ;  but  the  roused  democ- 
racy of  Athens  defended  its  newly  won  liberties 
with  vigor  and  success. 

The  Persian  Wars. 

Not  Athens  only,  but  all  Greece,  was  now 
about  to  bo  put  to  a  test  which  proved  the  re- 
markable quality  of  both,  and  formed  the  begin- 
ning of  their  great  career.  The  Ionian  cities  of 
Asia  Minor  had  recently  been  twice  conquered, 
first  by  Cnesus,  King  of  Lydia,  and  then  by 
Cyrus  the  Great,  founder  of  the  Persian  empire, 
who  had  overthrown  Croesus  (B.  C.  5-47),  and 
taken  his  dominions.  The  Persians  oppressed 
them,  and  in  500  B.  C.  they  rose  iu  revolt.  Athens 
and  Eretria  sent,  help  to  them,  while  Sparta  re- 
fused. The  revolt  was  suppressed,  and  Darius, 
the  king  of  Persia,  planned  vengeance  upon  the 
Athenians  and  Eretrians  for  the  aid  they  had 
given  to  it.  He  sent  an  expedition  against  them 
lu  498  B.  C. ,  whicu  was  mostly  destroyed  by  a 


storm.  In  490  B.  C.  he  sent  a  second  powerful 
army  and  fleet,  which  took  Eretria  and  razed  it 
to  the  ground.  The  great  Persian  army  then 
marched  iipon  Athens,  and  was  met  at  Marathon 
bv  a  small  Athenian  force  of  9,000  men.  The  little 
c'»y  of  Platiea  sent  1,000  more  to  stand  with  them 
in  the  desperate  encounter.  They  had  no  other 
aid  in  the  tight,  and  the  Persians  were  a  great  un- 
numbered host.  But  Miltiades,  the  Greek  general 
that  day,  planned  his  battle-charge  so  well  that  he 
routed  the  Asiatic  host  and  lost  but  192  men. 

The  Persians  abandoned  their  attempt  and  re- 
turned to  their  wrathful  king.  One  citizen  of 
Athens.  Thenustocles,  had  sagacity  enough  to 
foresee  that  the  "  Great  King,"  as  he  was  known, 
would  not  rest  submissive  under  his  defeat ;  and 
with  dilHculty  he  persuaded  his  fellow  citizens  to 
prejiare  themselves  for  future  conflicts  by  build- 
ing a  fleet  and  by  fortifying  their  harbors,  thus 
making  themselves  powerful  at  sea.  The  wis- 
dom of  his  counsels  was  proved  in  480  B.  C, 
when  Xerxes,  the  successor  of  Darius,  led  an 
army  of  prodigious  size  into  Greece,  crossing  the 
Hellespont  by  a  bridge  of  boats.  This  time, 
Sparta,  Corinth,  and  several  of  the  lesser  states, 
rallied  with  Athens  to  the  defence  of  the  common 
country ;  but  Thebes  and  Argos  showed  friend- 
ship to  the  Persians,  and  none  of  the  important 
island-colonies  contributed  any  help.  Athens 
was  the  brain  and  right  arm  of  the  war,  notwith- 
sUmding  the  accustomed  leadership  of  Sparta  in 
military  affairs. 

The  tir.st  encounter  was  at  Thermopyla;,  where 
Leonidas  and  his  300  Spartans  defended  the  nar- 
row pass,  and  died  in  their  place  when  the  Per- 
sians found  a  way  across  the  mountain  to  sur- 
round them.  But  on  that  same  day  the  Persian 
fleet  was  beaten  at  Artemisium.  Xerxes  marched 
on  Athens,  however,  found  the  city  deserted, 
and  destroyed  it.  His  fleet  had  followed  him, 
and  was  still  stronger  than  the  naval  force  of  the 
Greeks.  Themistocles  forced  a  battle,  against  the 
will  of  the  Peloponnesian  captains,  and  practi- 
cally destroyed  the  Persian  fleet.  This  most 
memorable  battle  of  Salarais  was  decisive  of  the 
war.  and  decisive  of  the  independence  of  Greece. 
Xerxes,  in  a  panic,  hastened  back  into  Asia,  leav- 
ing one  of  his  generals,  jNIardonius,  with  300,000 
men,  to  pursue  the  war.  But  Mardonius  was 
routed  and  his  host  annihilated,  at  Plat«;a,  the 
next  year,  while  the  Persian  fleet  was  again  de- 
feated on  the  same  day  at  ]SIycale. 

The  Golden  Age  of  Athens, 

The  war  had  been  glorious  for  the  Athenians, 
and  all  could  see  that  Greece  had  been  saved  by 
their  spirit  and  their  iutelligence  much  more  than 
by  the  valor  of  Sparta  and  the  other  states.  But 
they  were  in  a  woful  condition,  with  their  city 
destroyed  and  their  families  without  homes. 
Wasting  no  time  in  lamentations,  they  rebuilt  the 
town,  stretched  its  walls  to  a  wider  circuit,  and 
fortified  it  more  strongly  than  before,  under  the 
lead  of  the  sagacious  Themistocles.  Their  neigh- 
bors were  meanly  jealous,  and  Sparta  made  at- 
tempts to  interfere  with  the  building  of  the  walls ; 
but  Themistocles  baffled  them  cunningly,  and 
the  new  Athens  rose  proudly  out  of  the  ashes  of 
theold. 

The  Ionian  islands  and  towns  of  Asia  Minor 
(which  had  broken  the  Persian  yoke)  now  recog- 
nized the  superiority  and  leadership  of  Athens, 
and  a  league  was  formed  among  them,  which  held 
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the  meetings  of  its  deputies  and  kept  its  treasury 
in  the  temple  of  Apollo  on  the  sacred  island  of 
Delos ;  for  which  reason  it  was  called  the  Con- 
federacy of  Delos,  or  the  Delian  League.  The 
Peloponnesian  states  formed  a  looser  rival  league 
under  the  headship  of  Sparta.  The  Confederacy 
of  Delos  was  in  sympathy  with  popular  govern- 
ments and  popular  parties  everywhere,  while  the 
Spartans  and  their  following  favored  oligarchies 
and  aristocratic  parties.  There  were  many  occa- 
sions for  hostility  between  tlie  two. 

The  Athenians,  at  the  head  of  their  Confed- 
eracy, were  strong,  until  they  impaired  their 
power  by  usmg  it  in  tyrannical  ways.  Many 
lesser  states  in  the  league  were  foolish  enough  to 
commute  in  money  payments  the  contribution  of 
ships  and  men  which  they  had  pledged  them- 
selves to  make  to  the  common  naval  force.  This 
gave  Athens  the  power  to  use  that  force  despoti- 
cally, as  her  own,  and  she  did  not  scruple  to  ex- 
ercise the  power.  The  Confederacy  was  soon  a 
name ;  the  states  forming  it  were  no  longer  allies 
of  Athens,  but  her  subjects;  she  ruled  them  as 
the  sovereign  of  an  Empire,  and  her  rule  was 
neither  generous  nor  jjUBt.  Thereby  the  double 
tie  of  kinship  and  of  mterest  which  might  have 
bound  the  whole  circle  of  Ionian  states  to  her 
fortunes  and  herself  was  destroyed  by  her  own 
acts.  Provoking  the  hatred  of  her  allies  and 
challenging  the  jealous  fear  of  her  rivals,  Athens 
had  many  enemies. 

At  the  same  time,  a  dangerous  change  iu  the 
character  of  her  democratic  institutions  was  be- 
gun, produced  especially  by  the  institution  of 
popular  iury-courts,  before  which  prosecutions 
of  every  Kind  were  tried,  the  citizens  who  con- 
stituted the  courts  acting  as  jury  and  judge  at 
once.  This  gave  them  a  valuable  training,  with- 
out doubt,  and  helped  greatly  to  raise  the  com- 
mon standard  of  intelligence  among  the  Atheni- 
ans so  high ;  but  it  did  unquestionably  tend  also 
to  demoralizations  that  were  ruinous  in  the  end. 
The  jury  service,  which  was  slightly  paid,  fell 
more  and  more  to  an  unworthy  class,  made  up  of 
idlers  or  intriguers.  Party  feeling  and  popular 
passions  gained  an  increasing  iniluence  over  the 
juries,  and  demagogues  acquired  an  increasing 
skill  in  making  use  of  them. 

But  these  evils  were  scarcely  more  than  in  their 
seed  during  the  great  period  of  "Athenian  Em- 
pire," as  it  is  sometimes  called,  and  everything 
within  its  bounds  was  suffused  with  the  shining 
splendor  of  that  matchless  half-century.  The 
genius  of  this  little  Ionic  state  was  stimulated  to 
amazing  achievements  in  every  intellectual  field, 
^sehylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Aristophanes, 
within  a  single  generation,  crowded  Athenian 
literature  with  the  masterpieces  of  classic  drama. 
Pheidias  and  his  companions  crowned  the  Acropo- 
lis and  filled  the  city  with  works  that  have  been 
the  models  in  art  for  all  ages  since.  Socrates 
began  the  quizzing  which  turned  philosophy  into 
honcpc  truth-seeking  paths,  and  Plato  listened  to 
him  and  was  instructed  for  his  mission.  Thucyd- 
ides  watched  events  with  sagacious  young  eyes, 
and  prepared  his  pen  for  the  chronicling  of  them ; 
while  Herodotus,  pausing  at  Athens  from  his 
wide  travels,  matured  the  knowledge  he  had 
gathered  up  and  perfected  it  for  his  final  work. 
Over  all  of  them  came  Pericles  to  preside  and 
rule,  not  as  a  master,  or  ' '  tyrant, "  but  as  leader, 
guide,  patron,  princely  republican, —  statesman 
and  politician  in  one. 


The  Peloponnesian  War. 

The  period  of  the  ascendancy  of  Pericles  was 
the  ' '  golden  age  "  of  Athenian  prosperity  and 
power,  both  material  and  intellectual.  The  be- 
ginning of  the  end  of  it  was  reached  a  little  before 
he  died,  when  the  long-threatened  war  between 
Athens  and  the  Peloponnesian  league,  led  by 
Sparta,  broke  out  (B.  C.  431).  If  Athens  had 
then  jjossessed  the  good  will  of  the  cities  of  her 
own  league,  and  if  her  citizens  had  retained  their 
old  sobriety  and  intelligence,  she  might  have  tri- 
umphed in  the  war ;  for  she  was  all  powerful  at 
sea  and  fortified  almost  invincil)ly  against  at- 
tacks by  land.  But  the  subject  states,  called  al- 
lies, were  hostile,  for  the  most  part,  and  helped 
the  enemy  by  their  revolts,  while  •  the  death  of 
Pericles  (B.  C.  429)  let  loose  on  the  people  a 
swarm  of  demagogues  who  flattered  and  deluded 
them,  and  baffled  the  wiser  and  more  honest, 
whose  counsels  and  leadership  might  have  given 
her  success. 

The  fatal  folly  of  the  long  war  was  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  distant  city  of  Syracuse  (B.  C. 
415-413),  into  which  the  Athenians  were  enticed 
by  the  restless  and  unscrupulous  ambition  of 
Alcibiades.  The  entire  force  sent  to  Sicily  per- 
ished there,  and  the  strength  and  spirit  of  Athens 
were  ruinously  sapped  by  the  fearful  calamity. 
She  maintained  the  war,  however,  until  404  B.  C. , 
when,  having  lost  her  fleet  in  the  decisive  battle 
of  ^gospotami,  and  being  helplessly  blockaded 
by  sea  and  land,  the  city  was  surrendered  to  the 
Spartan  general  Lysancler.  Her  walls  and  forti- 
fications were  then  destroyed  and  her  democratic 
government  was  overthrown,  giving  place  to  an 
oligarchy  known  as  the  "thirty  tyrants."  The 
democracy  soon  suppressed  the  thirty  tyrants  and 
regained  control,  and  Athens,  in  time,  rose  some- 
what from  her  deep  humiliation,  but  never  again 
to  much  political  power  in  Greece.  In  intellect 
and  cultivation,  the  superiority  of  the  Attic  state 
was  still  maintained,  and  its  greatest  productions 
in  philosophy  and  eloquence  were  yet  to  be  given 
to  the  world. 

Spartan  and  Theban  Ascendancy. 

After  the  fall  of  Athens,  Sparta  was  dominant 
in  the  whole  of  Greece  for  thirty  years  and  more, 
exercising  her  power  more  oppressively  than 
Athens  had  done.  Then  Thebes,  which  had  been 
treacherously  seized  and  garrisoned  by  the  Spar- 
tuns,  threw  off  their  yoke  (B.  C.  379)  and  led  a  rising, 
under  her  great  and  hiqh-souled  citizen.  Ejjami- 
nondas.  which  resulted  m  bnnging  Thebes  to  the 
Ifead  of  Greek  affairs.  Put  the  Theban  ascen- 
dancy was  short-lived,  and  ended  with  the  death 
of  Epaminondas  in  362  B.  C. 

Macedonian  Supremacy. 

Meantime,  while  the  city-states  of  Hellas  prop- 
er had  been  wounding  and  weakening  one  an- 
other by  their  jealousies  and  wars,  the  semi- 
Greek  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  to  the  north  of 
them,  in  their  own  peninsula,  had  been  acquiring 
tlieir  civilization  and  growing  strong.  And  now 
tliere  appeared  upon  its  throne  a  very  able  king, 
Pliilip,  who  took  advantage  of  their  divisions, 
interfered  in  their  affairs,  and  fljially  made  a 
practical  conquest  of  the  whole  peninsula,  by  his 
victory  at  the  battle  of  Chjcronea  (B.  C.  338). 
At  Athens,  the  great  orator  Demosthenes  had 
exerted  himself  for  years  to  rouse  resistance  to 
Philip.     If  his  eloquence  failed  then,  it  has  served 
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the  worlrl  immnrtiiUy  slnef,  by  dcHghting  and 
instriu'tinjr  niiuiklnd. 

King  I'liilip  woH  BiiccTcdfil  by  liis  fHiiious  Ron, 
Aloxiintlcr  tlif  (Jrcat,  who  k-d  an  army  of  Manc- 
doiiians  and  (incks  into  Anin.  (H.  ('.  '.VM),  over- 
threw the  ain-ily  cniinblini,'  Persian  power, 
purHued  his  eon(iuest8  tliroiigh  Afjilianistan  to 
India,  and  won  a  great  empire  wldcii  lie  did  not 
live  to  rule.  Wlien  lie  died  (U.  ('.  H'i'.l),  Ids  gen- 
erals divided  the  emi)ire  among  them  and  fought 
with  one  another  for  many  years.  But  the  gen- 
eral result  was  the  spreading  of  the  civilization 
and  language  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  establishing 
of  their  inteileefual  inlluenec,  in  Egypt,  in  Syria, 
In  Awia  .Minor,  and  beyond. 

In  Greece  itself,  a  state  of  disturbance  and  of 
political  confusion  and  weakness  prevailed  for 
another  century.  There  was  promise  of  some- 
thing better,  in  the  formation,  by  sevend  of  the 
Peloi»otuiesian  states,  of  a  confederacy  called  the 
Achaian  League,  which  might  possibly  have 
fcdemted  and  nationalized  the  whole  of  Hellas 
In  the  end;  but  the  Romans,  at  this  juncture, 
turned  their  contiuering  arms  eastward,  and  in 
three  successive  wars,  between  211  and  140  B.  C, 
they  extinguished  the  Macedonian  kingdom,  and 
annexed  it,  with  the  whole  peninsula,  to  the  do- 
minions of  their  wonderful  republic. 

The  Romans. 

•  The  Romans,  as  stj.ted  already,  are  believed  to 
have  been  originally  near  kindred  to  the  Greeks. 
The  same  movement,  it  is  supposed.  In  the  suc- 
cessive outswarmings  of  Aryan  peoples,  deposited 
In  one  peninsula  the  Italian  tribes,  and  in  the 
next  peninsula,  eastward,  the  tribes  of  the  Hel- 
lenes. Among  the  Italian  tribes  were  Latins, 
Umbrians,  Sabiues,  Samnites,  etc.,  occupying 
the  middle  and  much  of  the  southern  parts  of  the 
peninsida,  while  a  mysterious  alien  people,  the 
Etruscans,  whose  origin  is  not  known,  possessed 
the  country  north  of  them  between  the  Arno  and 
the  Tiber.  In  the  extreme  south  were  remnants 
of  a  primitive  race,  the  lapygian,  and  Greek 
colonies  were  scattered  there  around  the  coasts. 
From  the  Latins  sprang  the  Romans,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  their  separate  existence;  but  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  very  early  union  of  these 
Romans  of  the  primitive  tradition  with  a  Sabine 
community,  whereby  was  fonned  the  Roman 
city-state  of  historical  times.  That  union  came 
about  through  the  settlement  of  the  two  com- 
munities, Latin  and  Sabine,  on  two  neighboring 
hills,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tiber,  on  its 
southern  bank.  In  the  view  of  some  historians, 
it  is  the  geographical  position  of  those  hills, 
hardly  less  than  llie  masterful  temper  and  capaci- 
ty of  the  race  seated  on  them,  Avhich  determined 
the  marvellous  career  of  the  city  founded  on  that 
site.  Says  Professor  Freeman:  "The  whole 
history  of  the  world  has  been  deternuned  by  the 
gpologictd  fact  that  at  a  point  a  little  below  the 
junction  of  the  Tiber  and  the  Anio  the  isolated 
hills  stand  nearer  to  one  another  than  most  of  the 
other  hills  of  Latium.  On  a  site  marked  out 
above  all  other  sites  for  dominion,  the  centre  of 
Italy,  the  centre  of  Europe,  as  Europe  then  was,  a 
site  at  the  junction  of  three  of  the  great  nations  of 
Italy,  and  which  had  the  great  river  as  its  high- 
way to  lands  beyond  the  bounds  of  Itnly,  stood 
two  low  hills,  the  hill  which  bore  the  name  of 
Latin  Saturn,  and  the  hill  at  the  meaning  of 
whose  name  of  Palatine  scholars  will  perhaps 


guess  for  ever.  These  two  hills,  occupied  by 
men  of  two  of  the  natit)n8  of  Italy,  stood  so  near 
to  one  another  that  a  strait  clioi(;e  indeed  was 
laid  on  those  who  dwelled  on  them.  They  must 
either  join  together  on  terms  closer  than  those 
which  commonly  united  Italian  leagues,  or  they 
must  live  a  life  of  border  Avarfare  more  ceaseless, 
more  bitter,  than  the  ordinary  warfare  of  Italian 
enemies.  Legend,  with  all  likeliliood,  tells  us 
that  warfare  was  tried ;  lustory,  wit  h  all  eertainty. 
tells  us  that  the  tinal  choice  was  uidon.  The 
two  hills  were  fenced  with  a  single  wall ;  the  men 
who  dwelled  on  them  changed  from  wholly  sepa- 
rate conununities  into  trilies  of  a  single  city." 

The  followers  of  Romulus  occupied  the  Pala- 
tine Mount,  and  the  Sabines  were  settled  on  the 
Quirinal.  At  subsequent  times,  the  Cadian,  the 
Cupitcdine,  the  Aveutine,  the  Esquiline  and  the 
Vindnal  hills  were  embraced  in  the  circumvalla- 
tion,  and  the  city  on  the  seven  hills  thus  acquired 
that  name. 

If  modem  students  and  thinkers,  throwing 
light  on  the  puzzling  legends  and  traditions  of 
early  Rome  from  many  sources,  in  language  and 
archu'ology,  have  construed  their  meaning  right- 
ly, then  great  importance  attaches  to  those  Irst 
unions  or  incorporations  of  distinct  settlements 
in  the  forming  of  the  original  city-state.  For  it 
was  the  beginning  of  a  process  which  went  on 
until  the  whole  of  Latium,  and  then  the  whole 
of  Italy,  and,  finally,  the  whole  IMediterranean 
world,  were  joined  to  the  seven  hills  of  Rome. 
' '  The  whole  history  of  Rome  is  a  history  of  in- 
corporation" ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that 
the  primal  spring  of  Roman  greatness  is  found 
iu  that  early  adoption  and  persistent  practice  of 
the  policy  of  political  absorption,  which  gave 
contiuest  a  character  it  had  never  borne  before. 

At  the  same  time,  this  view  of  the  creation  of 
the  Roman  state  contributes  to  an  understanding 
of  its  early  constitutional  history.  It  supposes 
that  the  union  of  the  first  three  tribes  which 
coalesced  —  those  of  the  Palatine,  the  Q'ii"ii<^l 
and  Cupitoline  (both  occupied  by  the  Sabines) 
and  the  Cvclian  hills  —  ended  the  process  of  in- 
corporation on  equal  terms.  These  formed  the 
original  Roman  people  —  the  "fathers,"  the 
"patres,"  whose  descendants  appear  in  later 
times  as  a  distinct  class  or  order,  the  "patri- 
cians"—  holding  and  struggling  to  maintam  ex- 
clusive political  rights,  and  exclusive  owner- 
ship of  the  public  domain,  the  "ager  publicus," 
which  became  a  subject  of  bitter  contention  for 
four  centuries.  Around  these  heirs  of  the  "fa- 
thers "  of  Rome  arose  another  class  of  Romans, 
brought  into  tlie  community  by  later  incorpora- 
tions, and  not  on  equal  terms.  If  the  first  class 
were  "fathers,"  these  were  children,  in  apoliti- 
cal sense,  adopted  into  the  Roman  family,  but 
without  a  voice  in  general  affairs,  or  a  share  iu 
the  public  lands,  or  eligibility  to  the  higher 
offices  of  the  state.  These  were  the  ' '  plebeians  " 
or  "plebs"  of  Rome,  whose  long  struggle  with 
the  patricians  for  political  and  agrarian  rights 
is  the  more  interesting  side  of  Roman  history 
throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  the  prosperous 
age  of  the  republic. 

At  Rome,  as  at  Athens,  there  was  a  period  of 
early  kingship,  the  legends  of  which  arc  as  famil- 
iar to  us  all  as  the  stories  of  the  Bible,  but  the 
real  facts  of  which  are  almost  totally  unknown. 
It  is  surmised  that  the  later  kings  —  the  well 
known  Tarquiuj  of   the  classical  tale  —  were 
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Etruscan  princes  (it  is  certain  that  they  were 
Etruscans),  who  hiui  Ijrolti-n  for  a  lime  the  indc-- 
pemlencc  of  tlie  Uomaiisand  cxtcntltMl  tlu-ir  sov- 
ereignty over  fiuun.  It  is  suspected,  too,  that 
this  period  of  Etruscan  domination  was  one  in 
wliicli  Homan  civilization  made  a  L'real  advance, 
under  tlie  tuiti(m  of  a  more  cultivated  people. 
But  if  Home  in  its  infancy  did  know  a  time  of 
8ul)jugatiou,  the  endurance  was  not  lonj?.  It 
ended,  according  to  Roman  chronology,  in  the 
'i45th  year  of  the  city,  or  500  H.C,  by  the  expul- 
sion ot  Tanjuin  the  Proud,  the  la.st  of  the  kings. 

The  Roman  Republic. 

The  nopul)lic  was  then  founded;  but  it  was  an 
aristocratic  and  not  a  democratic  republic.  The 
consuls,  who  replaced  tlie  kings,  were  refjuired 
to  be  patricians,  and  they  were  chosen  by  the 
londholders  of  the  state.  The  senate  was  pa- 
trician; all  the  important  powers  of  govern- 
ment were  in  patrician  hands,  and  the  plebs  suf- 
fered grievous  oppression  in  consequence.  They 
were  not  of  a  tamely  submissive  race.  Tliey 
demanded  powers  for  tlieir  own  protection,  and 
by  slow  degrees  they  won  them  —  strong  as  the 
patricians  were  in  their  wealth  and  their  trained 
political  skill. 

Precisely  as  in  Athens,  the  first  great  effort 
among  the  common  people  was  to  obtain  relief 
from  crushing  burdens  of  debt,  which  had  been 
laid  upon  them  in  precisely  the  same  way  —  by 
loss  01  harvests  while  in  military  service,  and  by 
the  hardness  of  the  laws  which  creditors  alone 
had  framed.  An  array  of  plebs,  just  home  from 
war,  marched  out  of  the  city  and  refused  to  re- 
turn until  magistrates  of  their  own  choosing  had 
been  conceded  to  them.  The  patricians  could 
not  afford  to  lose  the  bone  and  sinew  of  their 
state,  and  they  yielded  the  point  in  demand 
(B.  C.  494).  This  first  "secession  of  the  plel)s" 
brought  about  the  first  great  democratic  change 
in  the  Roman  constitution,  by  calling  into  exis- 
tence a  powerful  magistracy  —  the  Tribunes  of 
the  Plebs  —  who  henceforth  stood  between  the 
consuls  and  the  common  people,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  latter. 

From  this  first  success  the  plebeian  order  went 
forward,  step  by  step,  to  the  attainment  of  equal 
political  rights  in  the  commonwealth,  and  equal 
participation  in  the  lands  wliich  Roman  conquest 
was  continually  adding  to  the  public  domain.  In 
4.')0  B.  C. ,  after  ten  years  of  struggle,  they  se- 
cured the  appointment  of  a  commission  which 
framed  the  famous  Twelve  Tables  of  the  Law, 
and  so  established  a  written  and  certain  code. 
Five  years  later,  the  ca!5te  exclusiveness  of  the 
patricians  was  broken  down  by  a  law  which  per- 
mitted marriages  between  the  orders.  In  3G7 
B.  C.  the  patrician  monopoly  of  the  consular 
office  was  extinguished,  by  the  notable  Licinian 
Laws,  which  also  limited  the  extent  of  land  that 
any  citizen  might  occupy,  and  forbade  the  ex- 
clusive employment  of  slave  labor  on  any  estate. 
One  by  one,  after  that,  other  magistracies  were 
opened  to  the  plebs;  and  in  287  B.  C.  by  the  Lex 
Hortensia,  the  plebeian  concilium,  or  assembly, 
was  made  independent  of  the  senate  and  its  acts 
declared  to  be  valid  and  binding.  The  demo- 
cratic commonwealth  was  now  completely 
formed. 

Roman  Conquest  of  Italy. 

While  these  changes  in  the  constitution  of  their 
Republic  Avere  in  progress,  the  Romans  had  been 


making  great  advances  toward  supremacy  In  the 
peninsula.  First  they  had  been  in  league  with 
their  Latin  neighliors,  for  war  with  the  .Eiiul 
ans,  the  Volscians,  and  tlie  litruscans.  The 
Volscian  war  extended  over  forty  years,  and 
ended  about  450  B.  C.  in  the  practical  disap- 
l)earan(e  of  the  V'ol.scians  from  history.  Of  war 
wltii  the  .iEquians,  nothing  is  licanl  after  458 
B.C.,  wlien,  us  the  tale  is  told,  C'incinnatus  left 
his  plow  to  lead  the  Romans  against  them. 
The  war  with  the  Etruscans  of  the  near  city  of 
Veil  had  l)een  more  stubborn.  Suspended  by  a 
truce  between  474  and  4!)8  B.  C,  it  was  then 
renewed,  and  ended  in  306  B.  C.,  when  tlie 
Etruscan  city  was  taken  and  destroyed.  At  the 
same  time  the  power  of  the  Etruscans  was  being 
shattered  at  sea  by  the  Greeks  of  Tarentum  anil 
Syracuse,  while  at  home  they  were  attacked  from 
the  north  by  the  barbarous  Oauls  or  Celts. 

These  last  named  people,  having  crossed  the 
Alps  from  Gaul  and  Switzerland  and  occupied 
northern  Italy,  were  now  pressing  upon  tlK; 
more  civilizecl  nations  to  the  south  of  the  Po. 
The  Etruscans  were  first  to  suffer,  and  their  des- 
l)air  became  so  great  that  they  appealed  to  Rome 
for  help.  The  Romans  gave  little  aid  to  them  in 
their  extremity;  but  enougli  to  provoke  the 
wrath  of  Brennus,  the  savage  leader  of  the  Gauls. 
He  quilted  Etruria  and  marched  to  Rome,  de- 
feating an  army  which  opposed  him  on  the  Allia, 
pillaging  and  burning  the  city  (B.  C.  300)  and 
slaying  the  senators,  who  hatl  refused  to  take 
refuge,  with  other  inhabitants,  in  the  capitol. 
The  defenders  of  the  capitol  held  it  for  seven 
months;  Rome  was  rebuilt,  when  the  Gauls 
withdrew,  and  soon  took  up  her  war  again  with 
the  Etruscan  cities.  By  the  middle  of  the  same 
century  she  was  mistress  of  soutliern  Etruria, 
tliough  her  territories  had  been  ravaged  twice 
again  by  renewed  incursions  of  the  Gauls.  In  a 
few  years  more,  when  her  allies  of  Latium  com- 
plained of  their  meager  share  of  the  fruits  of 
tliese  common  wars,  and  demanded  Roman  citi- 
zenship and  equal  riglits,  slie  fought  them 
fiercely  and  humbled  them  to  submissiveness 
(B.  C.  339-338),  reducing  their  cities  to  the  status 
of  provincial  towns. 

And  now,  having  awed  or  subdued  her  rivals, 
her  friends,  and  her  enemies,  near  at  hand,  the 
young  Republic  swung  into  the  career  of  rapid 
conquest  wliich  subdued  to  her  will,  within  three- 
fourths  of  a  century,  the  whole  of  Italy  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Arno. 

In  343  B.  C.  the  Roman  arms  had  been  turned 
against  the  Samnites  at  tlie  south,  and  they  had 
been  driven  from  the  Campania.  In  327  B.  C. 
tlie  same  dangerous  rivals  were  again  assiiiled, 
with  less  impunity.  At  the  Caudine  Forks,  in 
321  B.  C,  the  Samnites  inflicted  both  disaster  and 
shame  upon  their  indomitable  foes;  but  the  end 
of  tlie  war  (B.  C.  304)  found  Rome  advanced  and 
Samnium  fallen  back.  A  third  contest  ended 
the  question  of  supremacy;  but  the  Samnites 
(B.  C.  290)  submitted  to  become  allies  and  not 
subjects  of  the  Roman  state. 

In  this  last  struggle  the  Samnites  had  .sum- 
moned Gauls  and  Etruscans  to  join  them  against 
the  comiuou  enemy,  and  Rome  had  overcome 
their  united  forces  in  a  great  fight  at  Sentinuni. 
This  was  in  205  B.  C.  Ten  years  later  she  an- 
uiliilated  the  Senonian  Gauls,  annexed  their  ter- 
ritory and  planted  a  colony  at  Sena  on  the  coast. 
In  two  years  more  she  had  paralyzed  the  Boian 
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OaiilB  liy  n  trrrihli'  rlmHtiwnicnt.  nnd  had  tiotli- 
liiK  iiion-  to  ftiir  from  ltn'  iiortliwiinl  siilc  of  Iht 
rc'ulm.  Thi'ii  whu  turned  Imck  to  lluUh  her  work 
in  the  M)Utli. 

War  with  Pyrrhui. 
The  Ort-ek  cititH  of  the  southern  cna«t  were 
hariuwod  by  vuriouH  iiiiiniudiiiK  lu'igliborH,  and 
inotit  of  tlicm  Holicilt'd  the  iirotcctloii  of  Honu-, 
wliich  involved,  of  courHc.Honiosurri'iidiT  of  their 
indi-pcndcncc.  FJut  one  jfreat  «ity,  Tarcntuin, 
till'  inoHl  powerfid  of  their  iuinil)er,  refused  these 
terms,  and  hazardt-d  a  '.arwitii  tiie  terrilde  re- 
jiuiillc,  exi)eotinK  sui)|)ort  from  tlio  ambitious 
i'yrrhuf 


positt 


rhns,  kinjj  of  Epirus,  on  tlie  Greek  coast  op- 
te  their  own.  I'vrrlius  came  readily  at  tlieir 
CHJl.  witli  dreams  of  an  Italian  kingdom  more 
nf.'rieable  than  ids  own.  Assisted  in  the  untler- 
taking  by  his  n)yal  kinsmen  of  Macedoida  and 
Hyrla,  he"l)rought  an  army  of  2!i,(M)  men,  with 
20  elephants  —  which  Roman  eves  had  never  8«'en 
l)efore.  In  two  blo(Mly  lijfhts  (B.C.  280-270), 
Pyrrhus  was  victorious;  but  tlic  cost  of  victory 
was  BO  great  tiiat  he  dared  not  follow  it  up.  lie 
went  over  to  Bicily,  instead,  and  wa^ed  war  for 
three  years  (B.  C!  278-276)  with  the  CarlliaKinians, 
who  had  8ul)ju^'ated  most  of  tlie  Island.  The 
Epirot  kiuK  brouglit  timely  aid  to  the  Sicilian 
,  Greeks,  and  drove  their  Punic  enemies  into  the 
western  Iwrder  of  the  island ;  but  he  claimed  sov- 
ereignty over  all  that  his  arms  delivered,  and  was 
not  siiccessful  in  enforcing  the  claim.  He  re- 
turned to  Italy  and  found  the  Romans  better  pre- 
pared than  before  to  face  Ids  phalanx  and  his 
elephants.  Tlu^y  routed  him  at  Beneventum,  in 
the  spring  of  275  B.  C  and  he  went  back  to  Epirus, 
with  his  dreams  dispelled.  Tarentum  fell,  and 
Houtheru  Italy  was  added  to  the  dominion  of 
Rome. 

Punic  Wars. 

During  her  war  with  Pyrrhus,  the  Republic 
liad  formed  an  alliance  with  Carthage,  the  power- 
ful maritime  PhuMdcian  city  on  the  African  coast. 
But  friendship  between  these  two  cities  was  im- 
possible. The  ambition  of  both  was  too  boundless 
and  too  fierce.  They  were  neccs.sarily  competi- 
tors for  supremacy  in  the  Mediterranean  world, 
from  the  moment  that  a  narrow  strait  between 
Italy  and  Sicily  was  nil  that  held  tliem  apart. 
Rome  cliallenged  her  rival  to  the  duel  in  264  B.  C. , 
wlien  she  sent  lielp  to  tlie  Mnmertines,  a  band  of 
brigands  wlio  had  seized  the  Sicilian  city  of  Mes- 
sina, and  wlio  were  being  attacked  by  both  Car- 
thaginians and  Syracusan  Greeks.  The  "First 
Punic  War,"  then  iK'gun,  lasted  twenty-four 
years,  and  resulted  in  tlie  witlidrawal  of  the  Car- 
thaginians from  Sicily,  and  in  their  payment  of 
an  enormous  war  indemnity  to  Rome.  The  lat- 
ter assumed  a  protectorate  over  the  island,  and 
the  kingdom  of  Iliero  of  Syracuse  preserved  its 
nominal  in(iependence  for  the  time ;  but  Sicily,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  might  already  be  looked  upon 
as  the  first  of  those  provinces,  beyond  Italy,  which 
Rome  bound  to  herself,  one  by  one,  until  she  had 
compassed  the  Mediterranean  with  her  dominion 
and  gathered  to  it  all  the  islands  of  that  sea. 

The  "Second  Punic  war,"  called  sometimes 
tlie  "  Hannibalic  war,"  was  fought  with  a  great 
Carthaginian,  rather  than  with  Carthage  herself. 
Hamilcar  Barca  had  been  the  last  and  ablest  of 
the  Punic  generals  in  the  contest  for  Sicily.  Af- 
terwards he  undertooli  the  conquest  of  Spain, 
where  his  arms  had  such  success  that  he  estab- 


Uslied  a  very  considerable  power,  more  than  half 
independent  of  the  parent  slate.  He  nursed  an 
unifUeneliable  liatred  of  Rome,  and  transmitted 
it  to  his  son  Hannibal,  who  solemnly  dedicated 
ids  life  to  warfare  with  tlie  Latin  city.  Hamilcar 
(iied,  and  in  due  time  Hannibal  found  himself 
jirepared  to  make  gowl  Lis  oath.  He  provoked 
a  deehiration  of  war  (B.  C.  218)  by  attacking 
Saguntum,  on  the  eastern  Spanish  coast  —  a  town 
which  the  Romans  "  protected."  The  latter  ex- 
pected to  encounter  him  in  Spain;  but  before  the 
lleet  bearing  their  legions  to  that  country  had 
naehed  Massilia,  he  had  already  passed  th(!  Pyr- 
enees and  the  Rhone,  with  nearlv  100,000  men, 
and  was  crossing  the  Alps,  to  assail  hisastouude(i 
foes  on  their  (jwn  soil.  Tlie  terrific  barrier  was 
surmounted  with  such  sulfering  and  loss  that  only 
2(),(KM)  foot  and  «,()00  horse,  of  the  great  army 
which  left  Spain,  could  be  mustered  for  the 
clearing  of  the  last  Alpine  pass.  With  this  small 
following,  by  sheer  energy,  rapidity  and  precision 
of  movement  —  by  force,  fn  other  words,  of  a  mili- 
tary genius  never  8urpas.sed  in  the  world  —  ho 
defeated  the  armies  of  Rome  again  and  again, 
and  so  crusliingly  in  the  awful  battle  of  Canntc 
(B.  C.  216)  that  the  proud  republic  was  staggered, 
but  never  despaired.  For  nfteen  years  tlie  great 
Carthaginian  held  his  ground  in  southern  Italy ; 
but  his  expectation  of  being  joined  by  discon- 
tented subjects  of  Rome  in  the  peninsula  was 
very  slightly  realized,  and  his  own  country  gave 
him  little  encouragement  or  help.  His  brother 
IIa8<lrubal,  marching  to  his  relief  in  207  B.C., 
was  defeated  on  the  river  Metaurus  and  slain. 
Tlie  arms  of  Rome  had  prospered  meantime  in 
Sicily  and  in  Spain,  even  while  beaten  at  home,  and 
her  Punic  rival  had  been  driven  from  both.  In 
204  B.  C.  the  final  field  of  battle  was  shifted  to 
Carthaginian  territory  by  Scipio,  of  famous  mem- 
ory, thereafter  styled  Africanus,  because  he  ' '  car- 
ried the  war  into  Africa."  Hannibal  abandoned 
Italy  to  confront  liim,  and  at  Zama,  in  the  autumn 
of  202  B.  C,  the  long  contention  ended,  and  the 
career  of  Carthago  as  a  Power  in  the  ancient 
world  was  forever  closed.  Existing  by  Roman 
sullerance  for  another  half  century,  bhe  then  gave 
her  implacable  conquerors  another  pretext  for 
war,  and  tliey  ruthlessly  destroyed  her  (B.C.  146). 

Roman  Conquest  of  Greece. 

In  that  same  year  of  the  destruction  of  Car- 
tilage, the  conquest  of  Greece  was  finished.  The 
first  war  of  the  Romans  on  that  side  of  the  Adri- 
atic had  taken  place  during  the  Second  Punic 
war,  and  had  beeh  caused  by  an  alliance  formed 
between  Hannibal  and  King  Philip  of  Macedonia 
(B.  C.  214).  They  pursued  it  then  no  further 
than  to  frustrate  Pliilip's  designs  against  them- 
selves; but  they  formed  alliancej  with  the 
Greek  states  oppressed  or  menaced  by  the  Mace- 
donian, and  tlicse  drew  them  into  a  second  war, 
iust  as  the  century  closed.  On  Cynoscephalte, 
Philip  was  overthrown  (B.  C.  197),  his  kingdom 
reduced  to  vassalage,  and  the  freedom  of  all 
Greece  was  solemnly  proclaimed  by  the  Roman 
Consul  Flaminius. 

And  now,  for  the  first  time,  Rome  came  into 
conflict  witli  an  Asiatic  power.  The  throne  of 
tlie  Syrian  monarchy,  founded  by  one  of  the 
generals  of  Alexander  the  Great,  was  occupied 
by  a  king  more  ambitious  than  capable,  who  had 
acquired  a  large  and  loosely  jointed  dominion  in 
the  East,  and  who  bore  the  sounding  name  of 
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Anclochus  the  Great.  This  vnlnglorioiis  King, 
Imviii^  n  huge  urmy  and  iimny  clcplmntH  lit  IiIh 
(liHposiil,  WI18  eager  to  try  ii  i)iiH8i»gu  iit  uriiiH  with 
the  redoubtable  men  of  Home.  He  was  encour- 
aged In  his  desire  bv  the  /Etollnns  in  Greece, 
who  bore  Ill-will  to  Home.  Under  this  encour- 
ngement,  and  having  Ilunnibul  —  then  a  fugitive 
at  his  court  —  to  give  him  counsel,  which  he 
lacked  intelligence  to  uu^,  Antiochus  crossed  the 
^:gean  and  invaded  Greece  (H.  V.  102),  The 
Homans  met  him  at  the  pass  of  Tliermoi)ylie; 
drove  him  back  to  the  shores  from  which  he 
came ;  pursued  him  thither;  crushed  and  huiul)led 
liim  on  the  field  of  Magnesia,  and  took  tlie  king- 
doms and  cities  of  Asia  Minor  under  tlieir  pro- 
tection, as  the  allies  (soon  to  be  subjects)  of 
Home. 

Twenty  years  passed  with  little  change  in  the 
outward  situation  of  affairs  among  the  Greeks. 
But  discontent  with  the  harshness  and  haughti- 
ness of  Homan  "  protection  "  changed  from  sul- 
lenness  to  lieat,  and  Perseus,  son  of  Philip  of 
Macedonia,  fanned  it  steadily,  with  the  hope  of 
bringing  it  to  a  flame.  Rome  watched  him  with 
keen  vigilance,  and  before  his  plans  were  ripe 
her  legions  were  upon  him.  Ho  battled  with 
them  obstinately  for  three  years  (B.  C.  171-108) ; 
but  his  fate  was  sealed  at  Pydna.  He  went  as 
a  prisoner  to  Home;  his  kingdom  was  broken 
Into  four  small  republics ;  the  Achiean  League 
was  stricken  by  the  captivity  of  a  thousand  of  its 
chief  men ;  the  wl  ^le  of  Greecr  was  humbled  to 
submissiveness,  though  not  yet  formally  reduced 
to  the  state  of  a  Roman  province.  That  followed 
some  years  later,  when  risings  in  Macedonia  and 
Achaia  were  punished  by  the  extinction  of  the 
last  semblance  of  political  independence  in  both 
(B.  C.  148-146). 

The  zenith  of  the  Republic. 

Rome  now  gripped  the  Mediterranean  (the 
ocean  of  the  then  civilized  world)  as  with  four 
fingers  of  a  powerful  hand:  one  laid  on  Italy 
and  all  its  islands,  one  on  Macedonia  and  Greece, 
one  on  Carthage,  one  on  Spain,  and  the  little 
finger  of  her  "protection"  reaching  over  to  the 
Lesser  Asia.  Little  more  than  half  a  century, 
since  the  day  that  Hannibal  threatened  her  own 
city  gates,  had  sufQced  to  win  this  vast  dominion. 
But  the  losses  of  tho  Republic  had  been  greater, 
after  all,  than  the  gains ;  for  the  best  energies  of 
<t3  political  constitution  had  been  expended  in 
the  acquisition,  and  the  nobler  qualities  in  Its 
character  liad  been  touched  with  the  incurable 
taints  of  a  licentious  prosperity. 

Beginning  of  Decline. 

A  century  and  a  half  had  passed  since  the 
practiccl  ending  of  the  struggle  of  plebeians  witli 
patriciana  for  political  and  agrarian  rights.  In 
theory  and  in  form,  the  constitution  remained  as 
democratic  as  it  was  made  by  the  Licinian  Laws 
of  367  B.  C,  and  bv  the  finishing  touch  of  the 
Hortensian  Law  of  287  B.  C.  But  in  practical 
working  it  had  reverted  to  the  aristocratic  mode. 
A  new  aristocracy  had  risen  out  of  tlie  plebeian 
ranks  to  reinforce  the  old  pa'  rician  order.  It  was 
composed  of  the  families  ot  men  who  had  been 
raised  to  distinction  and  ennobled  by  the  holding 
of  eminent  offices,  and  its  spirit  was  no  less  jeal- 
ous and  exclusive  than  that  of  the  older  high 
caste. 


The  Senate  and  the  Mob. 

Thus  strengthened,  the  aristocracy  hod  recov- 
ered its  ascendancy  In  Home,  and  tho  Henate, 
which  it  cr)ntr()lled,  had  become  the  supreme 
jjower  in  govermneiit.  The  amazing  success  of 
the  Hepublic  during  the  last  century  just  re- 
viewed—  its  successes  in  war,  in  diplomacy,  and 
in  all  the  sagacioUH  measures  of  policy  by  wliich 
its  great  dondnion  had  been  w<m  —  are  reasona- 
l)lv  ascribed  to  this  fact.  For  tho  Senate  had 
wielded  the  power  of  the  state,  in  niost  emergen- 
cies, with  passionless  deliberation  and  with  uidty 
and  fixity  of  aim. 

But  it  maintained  its  ascendancy  by  >>n  increas- 
ing employment  of  means  which  deba.sed  and 
corrupted  all  orders  alike.  The  people  held  pow- 
ers which  might  paralyze  the  Senate  at  any  mo- 
ment, if  they  choso  to  exercise  them,  through 
their  assemblies  and  their  tribunes.  They  had 
seldom  brought  those  powers  into  play  thus  far, 
to  interfere  with  the  senatorial  government  of 
the  Hepublic,  simply  because  they  had  been 
bribed  to  abstain.  The  art  of  the  politician  in 
Rome,  08  distinguished  from  the  statesman,  had 
already  become  demagogu(;ry.  This  could  not 
well  have  been  otherwise  under  the  peculiar  con- 
stitution of  the  Homan  citizenship.  Of  the  thirty- 
five  tribes  who  made  up  the  Roman  people,  le- 
gally qualified  to  vote,  only  four  were  within 
the  city.  Tho  remaining  thirty-one  were  "  plebs 
urbana."  There  was  no  delegated  representation 
of  this  country  populace  —  citizens  beyond  the 
walls.  To  exercise  their  right  of  suffrage  they 
must  be  personally  present  at  the  meetings  of 
the  "comitia  tributa" — the  tribal  assemblies; 
and  those  of  any  tribe  who  chanced  to  be  in  at- 
tendance at  such  a  meeting  might  give  a  vote 
which  carried  with  it  the  weight  of  their  whole 
tribe.  For  (luestions  were  decided  by  tho  ma- 
joritj'  of  tribal,  not  individual,  votes;  and  a 
very  few  members  of  a  tribe  might  act  for  and 
be  the  tribe,  for  all  purposes  of  voting,  on  occa- 
sions of  the  greatest  possible  importance. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  a  democratic  system  of 
this  nature  giive  wide  opportunity  for  corrupt 
"politics."  There  must  have  been,  always,  an 
attraction  for  the  baser  sort  among  the  rural 
plebs,  drawing  them  into  the  city,  to  enjoy  the 
excitement  of  political  contests,  and  to  partake 
of  the  flatteries  and  largesses  which  began  early 
to  go  with  these.  And  circumstances  had  tended 
strongly  to  increase  this  sinister  sifting  into  Rome 
of  the  most  vagrant  and  least  responsible  of  her 
citizens,  to  make  them  practically  the  deputies  and 
representatives  of  that  mighty  sovereign  which 
had  risen  in  the  world  —  the  ' '  Populus  Romanus. " 
For  there  was  no  longer  either  thrift  or  dignity 

fossible  in  the  pursuits  of  husbandry.  The  long 
lannibalic  War  had  ruined  the  farming  class 
in  Italy  by  its  ravages;  but  the  extensive  con- 
queststhat  followed  it  had  been  still  more  ruin- 
ous to  that  class  by  several  effects  combined. 
Corn  8ui>plics  from  the  conquered  provinces  were 
poured  into  Home  at  cheapened  prices ;  enormous 
fortunes,  gathered  in  the  same  provinces  by  offi- 
cials, by  farmers  of  taxes,  by  money-lenders,  and 
by  traders,  were  largely  invested  in  great  estates, 
absorbing  the  small  farms  of  olden  time;  and, 
finally,  free-labor  in  agriculture  was  supplanted, 
more  and  more,  by  the  labor  of  slaves,  which 
war  and  increasing  wealth  combined  to  multiplj' 
in  numbers.     Thus  the  ' '  plebs  urbana  "  of  Rome 
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were  a  depressed  and,  tliercfbrc,  a  degenerating 
class,  and  tlic  sjime  circumstances  tLut  made  them 
w)  impelled  tlietu  towards  the  city,  to  swell  the 
mob  which  held  its  mighty  sovereignty  in  their 
hands. 

So  far,  a  lavish  amusement  of  this  mob  -with 
free  games,  and  liberal  bribes,  had  kept  it  gen- 
erally submissive  to  the  senatoricl  government. 
But  the  more  it  was  debu.sed  l)y  such  methods, 
and  its  vagrancy  encouraged,  the  more  extrava- 
gant gratuities  of  like  kind  it  claimed.  Hence 
a  time  could  nover  be  far  away  when  the  aris- 
tocracy and  the  senate  would  lose  their  control 
of  the  i)opular  vote  on  which  they  had  built  their 
governing  power. 

Agrarian  Agitations. 

But  they  invited  the  quicker  coming  of  that 
time  by  their  own  greediness  in  the  employment 
of  their  power  for  selfish  and  dishonest  ends. 
They  had  practically  recovered  their  monojjoly 
of  the  use  of  the  public  lands.  The  Licinian 
law,  which  forbade  any  one  person  to  occupy 
more  than  five  hundred  jugera  (about  three  hun- 
dred acres)  of  the  public  lauds,  had  been  made  a 
dead  letter.  The  great  tracts  acqiured  in  the 
Sanmite  wars,  and  since,  had  remained  undis- 
tributed, while  the  use  and  profit  of  them  were 
enjoyed,  under  one  form  of  authority  or  another, 
by  nch  capitalists  and  powerful  nobles. 

This  evil,  among  many  that  waxed  greater  each 
year,  caused  the  deepest  disoontent,  and  provoked 
movements  of  reform  which  soon  passed  by  rapid 
stages  into  a  revolution,  and  ended  in  the  fall  of 
the  Republic.  The  leader  of  the  movement  at 
its  beginning  was  Tiberius  Gracchus,  grandson 
of  Scipio  Africanus  on  the  side  of  his  mother, 
Cornelia.  Elected  tribune  in  133  B.C.,  he  set 
himself  to  the  dangerous  task  of  rousing  the 
people  against  senatorial  usurpations,  especially 
in  the  matter  cf  the  public  domain,  lie  only 
drew  upon  himself  the  hatred  of  the  senate  and 
its  selfish  supporters ;  he  failed  to  rally  a  popular 
party  that  was  strong  enough  for  his  protection, 
and  his  enemies  slew  him  in  the  very  midst  of  a 
meeting  of  the  tribes.  His  brother  Caius  took 
up  the  perilous  cause  and  won  the  office  of  tri- 
bune (B.  C.  123)  in  avowed  hostility  to  the  sena- 
torial government,  lie  was  driven  to  bid  high 
for  popidar  help,  even  when  the  measures  which 
he  strove  to  carry  were  most  plainly  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  common  people,  and  he  may  seem  to 
modern  eyes  to  have  played  the  demagogue  with 
some  extravagance.  But  statesmanship  and  pa- 
triotism without  demagoguery  for  their  instru- 
ment or  their  weapon  were  hardly  practicable, 
perhaps,  in  the  Rome  of  those  days,  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  find  them  clean-handed  m  any  political 
leailer  of  the  last  century  of  the  Republic. 

The  fall  of  Caius  Gracchus  was  hastened  by 
his  attempt  to  extend  the  Roman  franchise  be- 
yond the  "  populus  Romanus,"  to  all  the  freemen 
of  Italy.  The  mob  in  Rome  was  not  pleased 
with  such  political  generosity,  and  cooled  in  its 
admiration  for  the  large-minded  tribune.  He 
lost  his  olUce  and  the  personal  protection  it  threw 
over  him,  and  then  he,  like  his  brother,  was  slain 
(B.  C.  131)  in  a  melee. 

Jugurthine  War. 

For  ten  years  the  senate,  the  nobility,  and  the 
capitalists  (now  beginning  to  take  the  name  of 
the  equestrian  order),  had  mostly  their  own  way 


again,  and  effaced  the  work  of  the  Gracchi  as 
completely  as  they  could.  Then  came  disgrace- 
ful troubles  in  Numidia  which  enragecl  the 
people  and  moved  them  to  a  new  assertion  of 
themselves.  The  Numidian  king  who  helped 
Scipio  to  pull  Carthage  down  had  been  a  ward  of 
Rome  since  that  time.  When  he  died,  he  left 
his  kingdom  to  be  governed  jointly  by  two  young 
sons  and  an  older  nephew.  The  latter,  Jugurtha, 
put  his  coiisins  out  of  the  way,  took  the  king- 
dom to  himself,  and  baffled  attempts  at  Rome  to 
call  him  to  account,  by  heavy  bribes.  The  cor- 
ruption in  the  case  became  so  flagrant  that  even 
the  corrupted  Roman  populace  revolted  against 
it,  and  took  the  Numidian  business  into  its  own 
hands.  War  was  declared  against  Jugurtha  by 
popular  vote,  and,  despite  opposing  action  in  the 
Senate,  one  Marias,  an  experienced  soldier  of 
humble  birth,  was  elected  consul  and  sent  out  to 
take  command.  Marius  distinguished  himself 
in  the  war  much  less  than  did  one  of  his  officers, 
Cornelius  Sulla;  but  he  bore  the  lion's  share  of 
glory  when  Jugurtha  was  taken  captive  and  con- 
veyed to  Rome  (B.  C.  104).  Marius  was  now  the 
great  hero  of  the  hour,  and  events  were  prepar- 
ing to  lift  him  to  the  giddiest  heights  of  popu- 
larity. 

Teutones  and  Cimbri. 

Hitherto,  the  barbarians  of  wild  Europe  whom 
the  Romans  had  met  were  either  the  Aryan  Celts, 
or  the  non  Aryan  tribes  found  in  northern  Italy, 
Spain  and  Gaul.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  the 
armies  of  Rome  were  challenged  by  tribes  of 
another  grand  division  of  the  Aryan  stock,  com- 
ing out  of  the  farther  North.  These  were  the 
Cimbri  and  the  Teutones,  wandering  hordes  of 
the  great  Teutonic  or  Germanic  race  which  has 
occupied  Western  Europe  north  of  the  Rhine 
since  the  beginning  of  historic  time.  So  far  as 
we  can  know,  these  two  were  the  first  of  the 
Germanic  nations  to  migrate  to  the  South.  They 
came  into  collision  with  Rome  in  113  B.  C,  when 
they  were  in  Noricum,  threatening  the  frontiers 
of  her  Italian  dominion.  Four  years  later  they 
were  in  southern  Gaul,  where  the  Romans  were 
now  settling  colonies  and  subduing  the  native 
Celts.  Twice  they  had  beaten  the  armies  op- 
posed to  them ;  two  years  later  they  added  a  third 
to  their  victories ;  and  in  105  B.  C.  they  threw 
Rome  into  conrternation  by  destroying  two  great 
armies  on  the  Rhone.  Italy  seemed  helpless 
against  the  invasion  for  which  these  terrible  bar- 
barians were  now  preparing,  when  Marius  went 
against  them.  In  the  summer  of  102  B.  C.  he 
annihilated  the  Teutones,  near  Aquffi  Sei:ti8e 
(modern  Aix),  and  in  the  following  year  he  de- 
stroyed the  invading  Cimbri,  on  a  bloody  field  in 
northern  Italy,  near  modern  VercellsB. 

Marius. 

From  these  great  victories,  Marius  went  back 
to  Rome,  doubly  and  terribly  clothed  with  power, 
by  the  devotion  of  a  reckless  army  and  the  hero- 
worship  of  an  unthinking  mob.  The  state  was 
at  his  mercy.  A  strong  man  in  his  place  might 
have  crushed  the  class-factions  and  ,,.  <■  :.';  u  id 
the  settlement  which  Caesar  ma'^'  •  r  !j.,  ;  . 
century  more  of  turbulence  ar  '  ';.       <.  a:. 

Marius  was  ignorant,  he  was  ■^^  '   *:     i 

came  a  mere  blood-staine<i  figi  .c  vu'iou^ 

anarchy  of  his  time. 
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Optimates  and  Populares. 

The  social  and  political  state  of  the  capital  had 
grown  rai)idly  worse.  A  middle-class  in  Roman 
society  had  practically  disappeared.  The  two 
contending  parties  or  factions,  which  had  taken 
new  names — "optimates"  and  "populares" — 
were  now  divided  almost  solely  by  the  line  which 
separates  rich  from  poor.  "If  we  said  that 
'optimates'  signified  the  men  who  bribed  and 
abused  office  under  the  banner  of  the  Senate  and 
its  connections,  and  that  '  populares '  meant  men 
who  bribed  and  abused  office  with  the  interests  of 
the  people  outside  the  Senatorial  pale  upon  their 
lips,  we  might  do  injustice  to  many  good  men  on 
both  sides,  but  should  hardly  be  slandering  the 
parties  "  (Beesly).  There  was  a  desperate  conflict 
between  the  two  in  the  year  100  B.  0.  and  the 
Senate  once  more  recovered  its  power  for  a  brief 
term  of  years. 

The  Social  War. 

The  enfranchisement  of  the  so-called  "allies" 
— the  Latin  and  other  subjects  of  Rome  who  were 
not  citizens  —  was  the  burning  question  of  the 
time.  The  attempt  of  Cains  Gracchus  to  extend 
rights  of  citizenship  to  them  had  been  renewed 
again  and  again,  without  success,  and  each  failure 
had  increased  the  bitter  discontent  of  the  Italian 
people.  In  90  B.  C.  they  drew  together  in  a  for- 
midable confederation  and  rose  in  revolt.  In  the 
face  of  this  great  danger  Rome  sobered  herself 
to  action  with  old  time  wisdom  and  vigor.  She 
yielded  her  full  citizenship  to  all  Italian  freemen 
who  had  not  taken  arms,  and  then  offered  it  to 
those  who  would  lay  their  arms  down.  At  the 
same  time,  she  fought  the  insurrection  with  every 
army  she  could  put  into  the  field,  and  in  two 
years  it  was  at  an  end.  Marius  and  his  old  lieu- 
tenant, Sulla,  had  been  the  principal  commanders 
in  this  "  Social  War,"  as  it  was  named,  and  Sulla 
had  distingu'shed  himself  most.  The  latter  had 
now  an  army  at  his  back  and  was  a  power  in  the 
state,  and  between  the  two  military  champions 
there  arose  a  rivalry  which  produced  the  first  of 
the  Roman  Civil  Wars. 

Mariuj  and  Sulla. 

A  troublesome  war  in  the  East  had  been  forced 
upon  the  Romans  by  aggressions  of  Mithridates, 
King  of  Pontus.  Both  Marius  and  Sulla  aspired 
to  the  command.  Sulla  obtained  election  to  the 
consulship  in  88  B.  C.  and  was  named  for  the 
coveted  place.  But  Marius  succeeded  in  getting 
the  appointment  annulled  by  a  popular  assembly 
and  himself  chosen  in ^tead  for  the  Eastern  com- 
mand. !"  la,  personally  imperilled  by  popular 
tumults,  liLd  to  his  legions,  put  himself  at  their 
head,  and  marched  back  to  Rome  —  the  first 
among  her  generals  to  turn  her  arms  against  her- 
self. There  was  no  effective  resistance ;  Slarius 
fled ;  both  Senate  and  people  were  submissive  to 
the  dictates  of  the  consul  who  had  become  master 
of  the  citjr.  He  "made  the  tribes  decree  their 
own  political  extinction,  resuscitating  the  comitia 
centuriata ;  he  reorganized  the  Senate  by  adding 
three  hundred  to  its  members  and  vindicating  the 
right  to  sanction  legislation ;  conducted  the  con- 
sular elections,  exacting  from  L.  Cornelius  Cinna, 
the  newly  elected  consul,  a  solemn  oath  that  he 
would  observe  the  new  regulations,  and  securing 
the  election  of  Cn.  Octavius  in  his  own  interest, 
and  then,  like  'a  countryman  who  had  just 
shaken  the  lice  off  his  coat, '  to  use  his  own  figure, 


he  turned  to  do  his  great  work  in  the  East "  (Hor- 
ton). 

Sulla  went  to  Greece,  which  was  in  revolt  and 
in  alliance  with  Mithridates,  and  conducted  there  a 
brilliant,  ruthless  campaign  for  three  years  (B.  C. 
87-84),  initil  he  had  restored  Roman  authority 
in  the  peninsula,  and  forced  the  King  of  Pontus 
to  surrender  all  his  conquests  in  Asia  Minor. 
Until  this  task  was  finished,  he  gave  no  heed  to 
what  his  enemies  did  at  Rome ;  though  the  strug- 
gle there  between  "  Sullans  "  and  "ATarians" 
had  gone  fiercely  and  bloodily  on,  an  '  is  own 
partisans  had  been  beaten  in  the  fight,  i  lie  con- 
sul Octavius,  who  was  in  Sulla's  interest,  had 
first  driven  the  consul  Cinna  out  of  the  city,  after 
slaying  10,000  of  his  faction.  Cinna's  cause  was 
taken  up  by  the  new  Italian  citizens;  he  was 
joined  by  the  exiled  Marius,  and  these  two  re- 
turned together,  with  an  army  which  the  Senate 
and  the  party  of  Sulla  were  unable  to  resist. 
Marius  came  back  with  a  burning  heart  and  with 
savage  intentions  of  revenge.  A  horrible  mas- 
sacre of  his  opponents  ensued,  which  went  on 
unchecked  for  five  days,  and  was  continued  more 
deliberately  for  several  months,  until  Marius 
died,  at  the  beginning  of  the  yc.ir  86  B.  C. 
Then  Cinna  ruled  absolutely  at  Rome  for  three 
years,  supported  in  the  main  by  the  newly-made 
citizens;  while  the  provinces  generally  remained 
under  the  control  of  the  party  of  the  optimates. 

In  83  B.  C.  Sulla,  having  finished  with  care- 
fulness his  work  in  the  East,  came  back  into  Italy, 
with  40,000  veterans  to  attend  his  steps.  He  had 
been  outlawed  and  deprived  of  his  command,  by 
the  faction  governing  at  the  capital ;  but  its  de- 
crees had  no  effect  and  troubled  him  little.  Cinna 
had  been  killed  by  his  own  troops,  even  before 
Sulla's  landing  at  Brundisium.  Several  important 
leaders  and  soldiers  on  the  Marian  side,  such  as 
Pompeius,  then  a  young  general,  and  Crassus, 
the  millionaire,  went  over  to  Sulla's  camp.  One 
of  the  consuls  of  the  year  saw  his  troops  follow 
their  example,  in  a  body ;  the  other  cousid  was 
beaten  and  driven  into  Capua.  Sulla  wintered  in 
Campania,  and  the  next  spring  he  pressed  for- 
ward to  Rome,  fighting  a  decisive  batile  with 
Marius  the  younger  on  the  way,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  the  city;  but  not  in  time  to  prevent  a 
massacre  of  senators  by  the  resentful  mob. 

Sulla's  Dictatorship. 

Before  that  year  closed,  the  whole  of  Italy  had 
been  subdued,  the  final  battle  being  fought  with 
the  Marians  and  Italians  at  the  Colline  Gate,  and 
Sulla  again  possessed  power  supreme.  He  placed 
it  beyond  dispute  by  a  deliberate  extermination 
of  his  opponents,  more  merciless  than  the  Marian 
massacre  had  been.  They  were  proscribed  by 
name,  in  placarded  lists,  and  rewards  paid  to 
those  who  killed  them ;  while  their  property  was 
confiscated,  and  became  the  source  of  vast  for- 
tunes to  Sulla's  supporters,  and  of  lands  for  dis- 
tribution to  his  veterans. 

When  this  terror  had  paral5'zed  all  resistance  to 
his  rule,  the  Dictator  (for  he  had  taken  that  title) 
undertook  a  complete  reconstruction  of  the  con- 
stitution, aiming  at  a  permanent  restoration  of 
senatorial  ascendancy  and  a  curbing  of  the  pow- 
ers which  the  people,  in  their  assemblies,  and  the 
magistrates  who  especially  represented  them,  had 
gained  during  the  preceding  century.  lie  re- 
modelled, moreover,  the  judicial  system,  and 
some  of  his   reforms  were  undoubtedly  good. 
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though  they  did  uot  prove  enduring.  When  he 
had  fashioned  the  state  to  his  liking,  this  extra- 
ordinary usurper  (juietly  abdicated  liis  dictatorial 
office  (H.  C.  80)  and  retired  to  private  life,  undis- 
turbed until  his  deat)i  (B.  C.  7«). 

After  Sulla. 

The  .system  lie  had  established  did  not  save 
Rome  from  renewed  distractions  and  disorder 
after  Sulla  died.  There  was  no  longer  a  practi- 
cal question  between  Senate  and  people — be- 
tween the  few  and  the  many  in  government.  Tlie 
question  now.  since  the  legionaries  held  their 
swords  prepared  to  be  flung  into  the  scale,  was 
wliat  one  should  again  gather  the  powers  of 
government  into  liis  liands,  as  Sulla  had  done. 

The  greiit  Game  and  the  Players. 

The  history  of  the  next  thirty  yeiirs  —  the  last 
generation  of  republican  Rome  —  is  a  sad  and 
sinister  but  thrilling  cln-onicle  of  the  strifes  and 
intrigues,  the  machinations  and  corruptions,  of  a 
stupendous  and  wicked  g'.nie  in  politics  that  was 
played,  against  one  anotlier  and  against  the  Re- 
public, by  a  few  daring,  unscrupulous  players, 
with  the  empire  of  the  civilized  world  for  the 
stake  between  them.  There  were  more  than  a 
few  who  aspired ;  there  were  only  three  players 
w^ho  entered  really  as  principals  into  the  game. 
These  were  Pompeius,  called  "the  Great,"  since 
he  extinguished  the  >Iarian  faction  in  Sicily  and 
in  Spain ;  Cra.ssus,  whose  wealth  gave  him  power, 
and  who  acquired  ome  mililar}-  pretensions  be- 
sides, by  taking  the  fleld  against  a  formidable  in- 
surrection of  slaves  (B.  C.  73-71);  and  Julius 
Caisar,  a  young  patrician,  but  nephew  of  ^larius 
by  marriage,  who  assiduously  strengthened  that 
connection  with  the  party  of  the  people,  and  who 
began,  very  .soon  after  Sulla's  death,  to  draw  at- 
tention to  himself  as  a  rising  power  in  the  poli- 
tics of  the  day.  There  were  two  other  men, 
Cicero  and  the  youn,ger  Cato,  who  bore  a  nobler 
and  greater  because  less  selfish  part  in  the  contest 
of  that  fatefid  time.  Both  were  blind  to  the  im- 
possibility of  restoring  the  old  order  of  things, 
with  a  domin.ant  Senate,  a  free  but  well  guided 
populace,  and  a  simply  ordered  social  state ;  but 
I  heir  blindness  was  heroic  and  high-souled. 

Pompeius  in  the  East. 

Of  the  three  strong  rivals  for  the  vacant  dic- 
tatorial chair  which  waited  to  be  filled,  Pompeius 
held  by  far  the  greater  advantages.  His  fame  as 
a  soldier  was  already  won ;  he  had  been  a  favorite 
of  Fortune  from  the  beginning  of  his  career ;  every- 
thing had  succeeded  witli  him;  everything  was 
expected  for  him  and  expected  from  him.  Even 
wliile  the  is.sues  of  the  great  struggle  were  pend- 
ing, a  wonderful  opportunity  for  increasing  his  re- 
nown was  opened  to  him.  The  disorders  "f  the  civil 
war  had  licensed  a  swann  of  pirates,  who  tairl' 
possessed  the  eastern  Mediterranean  and  hail 
nearly  extirpated  the  maritime  trade.  Pompeius 
was  sent  ngiiinst  them  (B.  C.  67),  with  a  commission 
tlmt  gave  him  almost  unlimited  powcrs,and  within 
ninety  days  he  had  driven  them  from  the  sea. 
Then,  btfore  he  had  returned  from  this  exploit, 
he  was  invested  with  supreme  command  in  the 
entire  Kast,  where  another  troublesome  war  witli 
Jlithridates  was  going  on.  He  harvested  tiiere 
•  nil  the  laurels  wliich  belonged  by  better  right  to 
his  predecessor,  Luctdlus,  linding  the  power  of 
Jlithridates  already  broken  down.     From  Pontus 


he  passed  into  Armenia,  and  thence  into  Syria, 
easily  subjugating  both,  and  extinguishing  the 
monarchy  of  the  Seleucids.  The  Jews  resisted 
him  and  he  humbled  them  by  the  siege  and  con- 
quest of  their  sacred  city.  Egypt  was  now  the 
only  Mediterranean  state  left  outside  the  all-ab- 
sorbing dominion  of  Rome ;  and  even  Egypt,  by 
bequest  of  its  late  king,  belonged  to  the  Repub- 
lic, though  not  yet  claimed. 


The  Fi' 


umvirate. 


Pompeius  came  b.i.  .<  Rome  in  the  spring  of 
61  B.  C.  so  glorified  by  his  successes  that  he 
might  have  seemed  to  be  irresistible,  whatever 
he  should  undertake.  But,  either  through  an 
honest  patriotism  or  an  overweening  confidence, 
he  had  disbanded  his  army  when  he  reached 
Italy,  and  he  had  committed  himself  to  no  party. 
He  stood  alone  and  aloof,  with  a  great  prestige, 
great  ambitions,  and  no  ability  to  use  the  one  or 
realize  the  other.  Before  another  year  passed, 
he  was  glad  to  accept  offers  of  a  helping  hand  in 
politics  from  Cssar,  who  had  climbed  the  ladder 
of  office  rapidly  vvlthin  four  or  five  years,  spend- 
ing vast  sums  of  borrowed  money  to  amuse  the 
people  with  games,  and  distinguishing  himself 
as  a  democratic  champion.  Coesar,  the  far  seeing 
calculator,  discerned  the  enormous  advantages 
that  he  might  gain  for  himself  by  massing  together 
the  prestige  of  Pompeius,  the  wealth  of  Crassus 
and  his  own  invincible  genius,  which  was  sure  to 
be  the  master  element  in  the  combination.  He 
brought  the  coalition  about  through  a  bargain 
which  created  what  is  known  in  history  as  the 
First  Triumvirate,  or  supremacy  of  three. 

Caesar  in  Gaul. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  bargain,  Cwsar  was 
chosen  consul  for  59  B.  C. ,  and  at  the  end  of  hia 
term  was  given  the  governorship  of  Cisalpine 
and  Transalpine  Gaul,  with  command  of  three 
legions  there,  for  five  years.  His  grand  aim 
was  a  military  command  —  the  leadership  of  aa 
army  —  the  prestige  of  a  successful  soldier.  No 
sooner  had  he  secured  the  command  than  fortune 
gave  him  opportunities  for  its  use  in  the  most 
striking  way  and  with  the  most  impressive  re- 
sults. The  Celtic  tribes  of  Gaul,  north  of  the 
two  small  provinces  which  the  Romans  had  al- 
ready acquired  on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  gave 
him  pretext!,  or  provocations  (it  mattered  little 
to  Cicsar  which)  for  war  with  them,  and  in  a 
series  of  remarkable  campaigns,  which  all  soldiers 
since  have  admired,  he  pushed  the  frontiers  of 
the  dominion  of  Rome  to  the  ocean  and  the 
Rhine,  and  threatened  the  nations  of  Germany 
on  the  farther  banks  of  that  stream.  "  The  con- 
quest of  Gaul  by  Ctesar,"  says  Mr.  Freeman,  "is 
one  of  the  most  important  events  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  It  is  in  some  sort  the  beginning  nl' 
modern  history,  as  1^  brought  the  ola  world  of 
southern  Europe,  of  which  Rome  was  the  head, 
into  contact  with  the  lands  and  nations  which 
were  to  play  the  greatest  part  in  later  times  — 
with  Gaul,  Germany,  and  Britain."  From  Gaul 
Cfi'sar  crossed  the  channel  to  Britain  in  55  B.  C. 
and  again  in  the  following  year,  exacting  tribute 
from  the  Celtic  natives,  but  attempting  no  lodg- 
ment in  the  island. 

•Unintime,  while  pursuing  a  career  of  conquest 
which  excited  the  Romau  world,  Cresar  never  lost 
touch  with  the  capital  and  its  seething  politics. 
Each  winter  he  repaired  to  Lucca,  the  point  ia 
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his  province  which  was  nearest  to  Rome,  and 
conferred  there  witli  liis  friends,  wlio  tloclied  to 
the  rendezvous.  He  secured  aii  extension  of  his 
term,  to  enable  him  to  complete  his  plans,  and 
year  by  year  he  grew  more  independent  of  the 
support  of  his  colleagues  in  the  triumvirate, 
while  they  weakened  ^na  another  by  their  jeal- 
ousies, antl  the  Roman  state  %v*s  more  hopelessly 
distracted  by  factious  strife. 

End  of  the  Triumvirate. 

The  year  after  Ca;sar's  second  invasion  of 
Britain,  Crassus,  who  had  obtained  the  govern- 
ment of  Syria,  perished  in  a  disastrous  war  with 
the  Parthians,  and  the  triumvirate  was  at  an  end. 
Disorder  in  Rome  increased  and  Pom peius  lacked 
energy  or  boldness  to  deul  with  it,  though  ho 
seemed  to  be  the  one  man  present  who  might  do 
so.  He  was  made  sole  consul  in  53  B.  C. ;  he 
might  have  seized  the  dictatorship,  with  appro- 
val of  many,  but  he  waited  for  it  to  be  offered  to 
liim,  and  the  offer  never  came.  He  drew  at  last 
into  close  alliance  with  the  party  of  the  Opti- 
mates,  and  left  the  I'opulares  to  be  won  entirely 
to  Cffisar's  side. 

Civil  War. 

Matters  came  to  a  crisis  in  50  B.  C. ,  when  the 
Senate  passed  an  order  removing  Cresar  from  his 
command  and  discharging  his  soldiers  who  had 
served  their  term.  He  came  to  Ravenna  with  a 
single  legion  and  concerted  measures  with  his 
friends.  The  issue  involved  is  supposed  to  have 
been  one  of  life  or  death  to  him,  as  well  as  of 
triumph  or  failure  in  his  ambitions;  for  his  ene- 
mies were  malignant.  His  friends  demanded 
that  he  be  made  consul,  for  his  protection,  before 
laying  down  his  arms.  The  Senate  answered  by 
proclaiming  him  a  public  enemy  if  he  failed  to 
disband  bis  troops  with  no  delay.  It  was  a 
declaration  of  war,  and  Caisar  accepted  it.  Ho 
marched  his  single  legion  across  the  Rubicon, 
which  was  the  boundary  of  his  province,  and 
advanced  towards  Rome. 

Pompeius,  with  the  forces  he  had  gathered,  re- 
treated southward,  and  consuls,  senators  and 
nobles  generally  streamed  after  him.  Ca?sar  fol- 
lowed them — turning  aside  from  the  city — and 
his  force  gathered  numbers  as  ho  advanced. 
The  Pompeians  continued  their  flight  and  aban- 
doned Italy,  withdmwing  to  Epirus,  planning  to 
gather  there  the  forces  of  the  East  and  return 
with  them.  Caesar  now  took  possession  of  Rome 
and  secured  the  islands  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia, 
from  which  it  drew  its  supply  of  food.  This 
done,  he  proceeded  without  delay  to  Spain, 
where  seven  legions  strongly  devoted  to  Pom- 
peius were  stationed.  He  overcame  them  in  a 
single  campaign,  enlisted  most  of  the  veterans 
in  his 'own  service,  and  acquired  a  store  of  treas- 
ure. Before  the  year  ended  he  was  again  in 
Rome,  where  the  citizens  had  proclaimed  him 
dictator.  He  held  the  dictatorship  for  eleven 
days,  only,  to  legalize  an  election  which  made 
him  consvd,  with  a  pliant  associate.  He  reor- 
ganized the  government,  complete  in  all  its 
branches,  including  a  senate,  partly  composed  of 
former  members  of  the  body  who  had  remained 
or  returned.  Then(B.  C.  41^. — January)  he  took 
up  the  pursuit  of  Pompeius  and  tiie  Oplimates. 
Crossing  to  Epirus,  after  some  months  of  change- 
ful fortune,  he  fought  and  won  the  decisive 
battle  of  Pliarsalia.     I'orapcius,  flying  to  Egypt, 


was  murdered  there.  Cnesar,  following,  with  a 
small  force,  was  placed  in  great  peri)  by  a  rising 
at  Alexandria,  but  held  his  ground  until  assis- 
tance came.  He  then  garrisoned  Egypt  with 
Roman  troops  and  made  the  princess  Cleopatra, 
who  had  captivated  him  by  her  charms,  joint 
occupant  of  the  throne  with  her  younger  brother. 
During  hi=  xbsence,  affairs  at  Rome  were  again 
disturbed,  an  1  he  was  once  more  appointed  dic- 
tator, as  well  as  tribune  for  life.  His  presence 
restored  order  at  once,  and  he  was  soon  in  readi- 
ness to  attack  the  party  of  his  enemies  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  Africa,  The  battle  of  Thapsus, 
followed  by  the  suicide  of  Cato  and  the  surrender 
of  Utica,  practically  finished  the  contest,  though 
one  more  campaign  was  fought  in  Spain  the  fol- 
lowing year. 

Caesar  Supreme. 

Cfcsar  was  now  master  of  the  dominions  of 
Rome,  and  as  entirely  a  monarch  as  any  one  of 
his  imperial  successors,  who  took  his  name,  with 
the  power  which  he  caused  it  to  symbolize,  and 
called  themselves  "Cffsars,"  and  "Imperators," 
as  though  the  two  titles  were  equivalent.  "  Ira- 
perator  "  was  the  title  under  which  he  chose  to 
exercise  his  sovereignty.  Other  Roman  generals 
liad  been  Imperators  before,  bt;t  he  was  the  first 
to  be  named  Imperator  for  life,  and  the  word 
(chai\ged  in  our  tongue  to  Emperor)  took  a  mean- 
ing from  that  day  more  regal  than  Rex  or  King. 
That  Cajsar,  the  Imperator,  first  of  all  Emperors, 
ever  coveted  the  crown  and  title  of  an  older- 
fashioned  royalty,  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  believe. 

Having  settled  his  authority  firmly,  he  gave 
his  attention  to  the  organization  of  the  Empire 
(still  Republic  in  name)  and  to  the  refomung  of 
the  evils  which  atflicted  it.  That  he  did  this 
work  with  consummate  judgment  and  success  is 
the  opinion  of  all  who  study  his  time.  He  grati- 
fied no  resentments,  executed  no  revenges,  pro- 
scribed no  enemies.  All  who  submitted  to  his 
rule  were  safe ;  anil  it  seems  to  be  clear  that  the 
people  in  general  were  glad  to  be  rescued  by  his 
rule  from  the  old  oligarchical  and  anarchical 
state.  But  some  of  Caesar's  own  partisans  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  autocracy  which  thej'  helped 
to  create,  or  with  the  slenderness  of  their  own 
parts  in  it.  They  conspired  with  surviving  lead- 
ers of  the  Optimates,  and  Ca;sar  was  assassinated 
by  them,  in  the  Senate  chamber,  on  the  15th  o^ 
March,  B.  C.  44. 

Professor  Mommsen  has  expressed  the  estimate 
of  Ca'sar  which  many  thoughtful  historians  have 
formed,  in  the  following  strong  words:  "In  the 
character  of  Ciesar  the  great  contrasts  of  exis- 
tence meet  and  balance  each  other.  He  was  of 
the  mightiest  creative  power,  and  yet  of  the  most 
penetrating  judgment;  of  the  highest  energy  of 
will  and  the  highest  capacity  of  execution ;  filled 
with  republican  ideals,  and  at  the  same  time 
born  to  be  king.  He  was  '  the  entire  perfect 
man ' ;  and  he  was  this  because  he  was  the  entire 
and  perfect  Roman."  This  may  be  nearly  true 
if  we  ignore  the  moral  side  of  Cassar's  character. 
He  was  of  too  large  a  nature  to  do  evil  things 
unnecessiirily,  and  so  he  shines  even  morally  in 
comparison  with  many  of  his  kind ;  but  he  had 
no  scruples. 

After  the  Murder  ot  Caesar. 

The  mvu'derers  of  Ctesar  were  not  accepted  by 
the  people  as  the  patriots  and  ' '  I  berators    which 
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thpv  claimed  to  bo.  and  they  were  soon  In  flight 
from  tlic  city.  ^lurc-i-s  Aiitonius,  wlio  liad  Ir'uh 
Cirsur'.s  associate  in  tlieconsulsliip,  now  iiatunilly 
niid  sliil fully  assunien  the  direction  of  affairs, 
and  aspired  to  gatiierthe  reins  (jf  iniperi-d  power 
into  his  own  hands.  But  rivals  were  ready  to 
dis|)Ute  with  him  the  great  prize  of  ambition. 
Among  them,  it  is  probable  that  Antony  gave 
little  heed  at  first  to  the  young  man.  Caius 
Octavius,  or  Octavianus,  who  was  Cflcsar'r 
nephew,  adopted  son  and  heir;  for  Octavius  was 
le.ss  than  nineteen  years  old,  he  was  absent  iu 
Apollonia,  and  he  'was  little  known.  But  the 
young  Cn'sar,  coming  boldly  though  quietly  to 
Rome,  began  to  ]>ush  his  hereditary  claims  with 
a  patient  craftiness  and  dexterity  that  were  mar- 
vellous iu  one  so  young. 

The  Second  Triumvirate. 

The  contestants  soon  resorted  to  arms.  The 
result  of  their  first  indcicisive  encount(T  was  a 
compronnse  and  the  formation  of  a  triumvirate, 
like  that  of  Ca;sar,  Pompeius  and  Crassus.  This 
second  triumvirate  was  made  up  of  Antonius, 
Octavius,  and  Lepidus,  lately  master  of  the  horse 
in  Caesar's  army.  Unlike  the  earlier  coalition,  it 
was  vengeful  and  bloody-minded.  Its  first  act 
was  a  proscription,  in  the  terrible  manner  of 
Sulla,  which  filled  Rome  and  Italy  with  murders, 
and  with  terror  and  mourning.  Cicero,  the 
patriot  and  great  orator,  was  among  the  victims 
cut  down. 

After  this  general  slaughter  of  their  enemies  at 
home,  Antonius  and  Octavius  proceeded  against 
Brutus  and  Cassius,  two  of  the  assassins  of 
Ca'sar,  who  had  gathered  a  large  force  in  Greece. 
They  defeated  them  at  Philippi,  and  both  "lib- 
erators "  perished  by  their  own  hands.  The  tri- 
umvirs now  divided  the  empire  between  them, 
Antonius  ruling  the  East,  Octavius  the  West, 
and  Lepidus  taking  Africa — that  is,  the  Cartha- 
ginian province,  which  included  neither  Egypt 
nor  Numidia.  Unhappily  for  Antonius,  the 
queen  of  Egypt  was  among  his  vassals,  and  she 
ensnared  him.  He  gave  himself  up  to  voluptu- 
ous dalliance  with  Cleopatra  at  Alexandria,  while 
tlie  cool  intriguer,  Octavius,  at  Rome,  worked 
unceasingly  to  solidify  and  increase  his  power. 
After  six  years  had  passed,  the  young  Ca;sar 
was  ready  to  put  Lepidus  out  of  his  way,  which 
he  did  mercifully,  by  sending  liim  into  exile. 
After  five  years  more,  he  launched  his  legions 
and  his  war  galleys  against  Antonius,  with  the 
full  sancticm  of  the  Roman  senate  and  people. 
The  sea-fight  at  Actium  (B.  C.  31)  gave  Octavius 
the  whole  empire,  and  both  Antonius  and  Cleo- 
patra committed  suicide  after  Hying  to  Egypt. 
The  kingdom  of  the  Ptolemies  was  now  extin- 
guished and  became  a  Roman  province  in  due 
form. 

Octavius  (Augustus)  Supreme. 

Octavius  was  now  more  securely  absolute  as 
the  ruler  of  Rome  and  its  great  empire  than 
Sulla  or  Julius  Ciesar  had  been,  and  he  main- 
tained that  sovereignty  without  challenge  for 
forty-five  years,  until  his  death.  He  received 
from  the  Senate  the  honorary  title  of  "Augus- 
tus," by  whieh  he  is  most  commonly  known. 
For  ofiiciiil  titles,  he  took  none  but  those  which 
had  belonged  to  the  institutions  of  the  Republic, 
and  were  familiarly  known.  lie  was  Imperator, 
as  his  uncle  had  been.     He  was  Princeps,  or 


head  of  the  Senate;  he  was  Censor;  he  was 
Tribune ;  he  was  Supreme  Pontilf .  All  the  great 
ofiices  of  the  Republic  he  kept  alive,  and  in- 
geniou.sly  constructed  his  sovereignty  by  uniting 
their  powers  iu  himself. 

Organization  of  the  Empire. 

The  historical  position  of  Augustus,  as  the 
real  four  ler  of  the  Roman  Empire,  is  unique  in 
its  grandeur;  and  yet  History  has  dealt  con- 
temptuously, for  the  most  part,  with  his  name. 
His  character  has  been  looked  upon,  to  use  the 
language  of  De  Quincey,  as  "positively  repulsive, 
in  the  very  highest  degree."  "A  cool  head," 
wrote  Gibbon  of  him,  ' '  an  unfeeling  heart,  and 
a  cowardly  disposition,  prompted  him,  at  the 
age  of  nineteen,  to  as-sume  the  mask  of  hypoc- 
risy, which  he  never  afterwards  laid  aside." 
And  again:  "His  virtues,  and  even,  his  vices, 
were  artificial :  and  according  to  the  various  dic- 
tates of  his  interest,  he  was  at  first  the  enemy, 
and  at  last  the  fatlier,  of  the  Roman  world." 
Yet,  how  can  we  deny  surpassing  high  qualities 
of  some  description  to  a  man  who  set  the  shat- 
tered Roman  Republic,  with  all  its  democratic 
bases  broken  up,  on  a  new  —  an  imperial  —  foun- 
dation, so  gently  that  it  suffered  no  further  shock, 
and  so  solidly  that  it  endured,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  for  a  millenium  and  a  half  ? 

In  the  reign  of  Augustus  the  Empire  was 
consolidated  and  organized;  it  was  not  much 
extended.  The  frontiers  were  carried  to  the 
Danube,  throughout,  and  the  subjugation  of  Spain 
was  made  complete.  Augustus  generally  dis- 
couraged wars  of  conquest.  His  ambitious  step- 
sons, Drusus  and  Tiberius,  persuaded  him  into 
several  expeditions  beyond  the  Rhine,  against 
the  restless  German  nations,  which  perpetually 
menaced  the  borders  of  Gaul ;  but  these  gained 
no  permanent  footing  in  the  Teutonic  territory. 
They  led,  on  the  contrary,  to  a  fearful  disaster 
(A.  D.  9),  near  the  close  of  tlie  reign  of  Augustus, 
when  three  legions,  under  Varus,  were  destroyed 
in  the  Teutoburg  Forest  by  a  great  combination 
of  the  tribes,  planned  and  conducted  by  a  young 
chieftain  named  Hermann,  or  Arminius,  who  is 
the  national  hero  of  Germany  to  this  day. 

The  policy  of  Drusus  in  strongly  fortifying  the 
northern  frontier  against  the  Germans  letc  marks 
which  are  conspicuously  visible  at  the  present 
day.  From  the  fifty  fortresses  which  ho  is  said 
to  have  built  along  the  line  sprang  many  impor- 
tant modern  cities, —  Basel  Strasburg,  Worms, 
Mainz,  Biugen,  Coblenz,  Bonn,  Colo/jne,  and 
Leyden,  among  the  number.  From  similar  forts 
on  the  Danubian  frontier  rose  Vienna,  Regens- 
burg  and  Passau. 

Tiberius,  Caligula,  Claudius  and  Nero. 

Augustus  died  A.  D.  11,  and  was  succeeded  in 
his  honors,  his  ofiices.  and  his  powers,  by  his 
step-son,  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero,  whom  he  had 
adopted.  Tiberius,  during  most  of  his  reign, 
wa3  a  vigorous  ruler,  but  a  detestable  man,  unless 
his  subjects  belied  him,  which  some  historians 
suspect.  Another  attempt  at  the  conquest  of 
Germany  was  made  by  his  nephew  Germanicus, 
son  of  Drusus;  but  the  jealousy  of  the  emperor 
checked  it,  and  Germanicus  died  soon  after,  be- 
lieving that  he  had  been  poisoned.  A  son  of 
Germanicus,  Caius,  better  known  by  his  nick- 
name of  Caligula,  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the 
death  of  Tiberius  (A.  D.  37),  and  was  the  first  of 
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many  emperors  to  be  prazed  and  made  beast- 
like, in  lust,  cruelty  and  senselessness,  by  the 
awful,  unbounded  power  which  passed  into  their 
hands.  The  Empire  bore  his  madness  for  three 
years,  and  then  he  was  murdered  by  his  own 
guarrls.  The  Senate  had  thoughts  now  of  restor- 
ing the  commonwealth,  and  debated  the  question 
for  a  day;  but  the  soldiers  of  the  prmtorian 
guard  took  it  out  of  their  hands,  and  decided  it, 
by  proclaiming  Tiberius  Claudius  (A.  D.  41),  a 
brother  of  Germanicus,  and  uncle  of  tlie  em- 
peror just  slain.  Claudius  was  weak  of  body 
and  mmd,  but  not  vicious,  and  his  reign  was  dis- 
tinctly one  of  improvement  and  advance  in  the 
Empire.  He  began  the  conquest  of  Britain, 
which  the  Romans  had  neglf^cted  since  Cffisar's 
time,  and  he  opened  the  Senate  to  the  provincials 
of  Gaul.  He  had  two  wives  of  infamous  charac- 
ter, and  the  later  one  of  these,  Agrippina,  brought 
him  a  son,  not  his  own,  whom  he  adopted,  and 
who  succeeded  him  (A.D.  54).  This  was  Nero,  of 
foul  memory,  who  was  madman  and  monster  in 
as  sinister  a  combination  as  history  can  sliow. 
During  the  reign  of  Nero,  the  spread  of  Chris- 
tianity, which  had  been  silently  making  its  way 
from  Judaea  into  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  began 
to  attract  the  attention  of  men  in  public  place, 
and  the  first  persecution  of  its  disciples  took 
place  (A.  D.  64).  A  great  fire  occurred  in  Rome, 
which  the  hated  emperor  was  believed  to  have 
caused ;  but  he  found  it  convenient  to  accuse  the 
Christians  of  the  deed,  and  large  numbers  of 
them  were  put  to  death  in  horrible  ways. 

Vespasian  and  his  Sons. 

Nero  was  tolerated  for  fourteen  years,  until 
the  soldiers  in  the  provinces  rose  against  him, 
and  he  committed  suicide  (A.  D.  68)  to  escape  a 
worse  death.  Then  followed  a  year  of  civil  war 
between  rival  emperors  —  Galba,  Otho,  Vitellius, 
dud  Vespasian  —  proclaimed  by  different  bodies 
of  soldiers  in  various  parts  of  the  Empire.  The 
struggle  ended  in  favor  of  Vespasian,  a  rude, 
strong  soldier,  who  purged  the  government, 
disciplined  the  army,  and  brought  society  back 
toward  simpler  and  decenter  ways.  The  great 
revolt  of  the  Jews  (A.  D.  66-70)  had  broken  out 
before  he  received  the  purple,  and  he  was  com- 
manding in  Judaea  when  Nero  fell.  The  siege, 
capture  and  destruction  of  Jerusalem  was  ac- 
complished by  his  son  Titus.  A  more  formida- 
ble revolt  in  the  West  (A.  D.  69)  was  begun  by 
the  Batavians,  a  German  tribe  which  occupied 
part  of  the  Netherland  territory,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Rhine.  They  were  joined  by  neighboring 
Gauls  and  by  disaffected  Roman  legionaries,  and 
they  received  help  from  their  German  kindred 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  Rhine.  The  revolt, 
led  by  a  chieftain  named  Civilis,  who  had  served 
in  the  Roman  army,  was  overcome  with  extreme 
difficulty. 

Vespasian  was  more  than  worthily  succeeded 
<A.  D.  79)  by  his  elder  son,  Titus,  whose  subjects 
so  admired  his  many  virtues  that  he  was  called 
"the  delight  of  the  human  race."  His  short 
reign,  however,  was  one  of  calamities:  fire  at 
Rome,  a  great  pestilence,  and  the  frightful  erup- 
tion of  Vesuvius  which  destroyed  Herculaneum 
and  Pompeii.  After  Titus  came  his  younger 
brother  Domitian  (A.  D.  81),  who  proved  to  be 
another  creature  of  the  monstrous  species  that 
appeared  so  ^fteu  in  the  series  of  Roman  emper- 
ors.    The  conquest  of  southern  Britain  (modern 
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England)  was  complete<l  in  his  reign  by  an  able 
soldier,  Agricola,  who  fought  the  Caledonians  of 
the  North,  but  Avas  recalled  before  subduing  them. 
Domitian  was  murdered  by  his  own  servants 
(A.  D.  96),  after  a  reign  of  fifteen  years. 

Nerva,  Trajan  and  Hadrian. 

Rome  and  the  Empire  were  happy  at  last  in 
the  choice  that  was  made  of  a  sovereign  to  suc- 
ceed the  hateful  son  of  Vespasian.  Not  the  sol- 
diery, but  the  Senate,  made  the  choice,,  and  it 
fell  on  one  of  their  number,  Cocceius  Nerva,  who 
was  already  an  aged  man.  He  wore  the  purple 
but  sixteen  months,  and  his  single  great  distinc- 
tion in  Roman  history  is,  that  he  mtroduced  to 
the  imperial  succession  a  line  of  the  noblest  men 
who  ever  sat  in  the  seat  of  the  Caesars.  The  first 
of  these  was  the  soldier  Trajan,  whom  Nerva 
adopted  and  associated  with  himself  in  authority. 
When  Nerva  died  (A.  D.  97),  his  son  by  adoption 
ascended  the  throne  with  no  opposition.  The 
new  Emperor  was  simple  and  plain  in  his  habits 
and  manners  of  life ;  he  was  honest  and  open  in 
all  his  dealings  with  men ;  he  was  void  of  sus- 
picion, and  of  malice  and  jealousy  no  less.  He 
gave  careful  attention  to  the  business  of  state 
and  was  wise  in  his  administration  of  affairs,  im- 
proving roads,  encouraging  trade,  helping  agri- 
culture, and  developing  the  resources  of  the  Em- 
pire in  very  prudent  and  practical  ways.  But 
he  was  a  soldier,  fond  of  war,  and  he  unwisely 
reopened  the  career  of  conquest  which  had  been 
almost  closed  for  the  Empire  since  Pompeius 
came  back  from  the  East.  A  threatening  king- 
dom having  risen  among  the  Dacians,  in  the 
country  north  of  the  lower  Danube — the  Tran- 
sylvania and  Roumania  of  the  present  day  —  he  at- 
tacked and  crushed  it,  in  a  series  of  vigorous 
campaigns  (A.  D.  101-106),  and  annexed  the 
whole  territory  to  the  dominion  of  Rome.  He 
then  garrisoned  and  colonized  the  country,  and 
Romanized  it  so  completely  that  it  keeps  the 
Roman  name,  n"d  its  language  to  this  day  is  of 
the  Latin  stock,  though  Goths,  Huns,  Bulgarians 
and  Slavs  have  swept  it  in  successive  invasions, 
and  held  it  among  their  conquests  for  centuries 
at  a  time.  In  tlie  East,  he  ravaged  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Parthian  king,  entered  his  capital  and 
added  Mesopotamia,  Armenia,  and  Arabia  Petraja 
to  the  list  of  Roman  provinces.  But  he  died 
(A.  D.  117)  little  satisfied  with  the  results  of  his 
eastern  campaigns. 

His  successor  abandoned  them,  and  none  have 
doubted  that  he  did  well ;  because  the  Empire 
was  weakened  by  the  new  frontier  in  Asia  which 
Trajan  gave  it  to  defend.  His  Dacian  conquests 
were  kijpt,  but  all  beyond  the  Euphrates  in  the 
East  were  given  up.  The  successor  who  did  this 
was  Hadrian,  a  kinsman,  whom  the  Emperor 
adopted  in  his  last  hours.  Until  near  the  close 
of  his  life,  Hadrian  ranked  among  the  best  of  the 
emperors.  Rome  saw  little  of  him,  and  resented 
his  incessant  travels  through  every  part  of  his 
great  realm.  His  manifest  preference  for  Athens 
where  he  lingered  longest,  and  which  flourished 
anew  under  his  patronage,  was  still  more  dis- 
pleasing to  the  ancient  capital.  For  the  Emperor 
was  a  man  of  cultivation,  fond  of  literature,  phi- 
losophy and  art,  though  busy  with  the  cares  of 
State.  In  his  later  years  he  was  afflicted  with  a 
disease  which  poisoned  his  nature  by  its  torments, 
filled  his  mind  with  dark  suspicious,  and  made 
him  fitfully  tyrannical  and  cruel.    The  event  most 
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notable  In  hia  gontTiiIly  peaceful  and  prosperous 
ruiK"  was  thc'rcnewed  and  fltial  revolt  of  the 
Jews,   under   Ikrcliochebas,  wliieh   resulted   in 
their  total  expulsiim  from  Jerusulein,  and  its  con 
version  into  u  heathen  city,  with  a  IJonian  name. 

The  Antonines.  i 

Iliidriau  had  adopted  before  his  dcdth  (A.  D. 
i;W)  a  man  of  blameless  chanu^ter,  Titus  Aurelius 
Autoninus,  who  received  from  his  subjects,  when 
he  beoime  Emperor,  the  appellation  "Pius,"  to 
8ii,'nify  the  dutiful  reverence  and  kindliness  of 
his  disposition,  lie  justified  the  name  of  Anto- 
ninus Pius,  by  which  he  is  Instorically  known,  and 
his  rei),'u,  though  disturbed  by  some  troubles  on 
the  distant  borders  of  the  Emi)ire,  was  happy  for 
his  subjects  in  nearly  all  respects.  "No  great 
tiOedsarr  told  of  him,  save  this,  perhaps  the  great- 
est, that  he  secured  the  love  and  happiness  of 
those  he  ruled  "  (Capes). 

Like  so  many  of  the  emperors,  Antoninus  had 
no  .son  of  his  own ;  but  even  l)efore  he  came  to 
the  throne,  and  at  the  request  of  Hadrian,  he  had 
adopted  a  young  lad  who  won  the  heart  of  the 
late  Emperor  Avhile  still  a  child.  The  family 
name  of  this  son  by  adoption  was  Verus,  and  he 
was  of  Spanish  descent ;  the  name  which  he  took, 
in  his  new  relationship,  was  Marcus  Aurelius 
Antoninus.  It  is  unquestionably  the  most  illus- 
trious name  in  the  whole  imperial  line,  from 
Augustus  to  the  last  Constantine,  and  made  so, 
not  so  much  by  deeds  as  by  character.  He  gave 
the  world  the  solitary  example  of  a  philosopher 
upon  the  throne.  There  have  been  a  few  —  a  very 
few  —  surpassingly  good  men  in  kingly  places ; 
but  there  has  never  been  another  whose  soul  was 
lifted  to  so  serene  a  height  above  the  sovereignty 
of  his  station.  Unlimited  power  tempted  no  form 
of  selfishness  in  him;  he  saw  nothing  in  his  im- 

{lerial  exaltation  but  the  duties  which  it  imposed. 
lis  mind  was  meditative,  and  inclined  him  to  the 
studious  life ;  but  he  compelled  himself  to  be  a 
man  of  vigor  and  activity  in  affairs.  He  dis- 
liked war;  but  he  spent  years  of  his  life  in  camp 
on  the  frontiers ;  because  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  en- 
counter the  first  great  onset  of  the  barbarian  na- 
tions of  the  north,  which  never  ceased  from 
that  time  to  beat  against  the  barriers  of  the  Em- 
pire until  they  had  broken  them  down.  His 
struggle  was  on  the  line  of  the  Danube,  with  the 
tribes  of  the  Marcomanni,  the  Quadi,  the  Van- 
dals, and  others  of  less  formidable  power.  He 
held  them  back,  but  the  resources  of  the  Empire 
were  overstrained  and  weakened  lastingly  by  the 
effort.  For  the  first  time,  too,  there  were  colo- 
nies of  barbarians  brought  into  the  Empire, 
from  bej'ond  its  lines,  to  be  settled  for  the  supply 
of  soldiers  to  the  armies  of  Rome.  It  was  a 
dangerous  sign  of  Roman  decay  and  a  fatal  policy 
to  begin.  The  decline  of  the  great  world-power 
was,  in  truth,  already  well  advanced,  and  the 
century  of  good  emperors  which  ended  when 
Marcus  Aurelius  died  (A.  D.  180),  only  retarded, 
and  did  not  arrest,  the  progress  of  mortal  mala- 
dies in  the  state. 

From  Commodus  to  Caracalla. 

The  Iwst  of  emperors  was  followed  on  the 
throne  by  a  son,  Commodus,  who  went  mad,  like 
Nero  and  Caligula,  with  the  drunkenness  of 
power,  and  who  was  killed  (A.  D.  192)  by  his 
own  servants,  after  a  reign  of  twelve  years.  The 
soldiers  of  the  prajtorlau  guard  now  took  upon 


themselves  the  making  of  emperors,  and  placed 
two  upon  the  throne  —  first,  Pertinax,  an  aged 
senator,  whom  they  murdered  the  next  year,  and 
then  Didius  Julianus,  likewise  a  senator,  to 
whom,  as  the  highest  bidder,  they  sold  the  purple. 
Again,  as  after  Nero's  death,  the  armies  on  the 
frontiers  ])ut  forward,  each,  a  rival  claimant, 
and  there  was  war  between  the  comi)etitors.  The 
victor  who  became  sovereign  was  Septimius  Se- 
verus  (A.  D.  194-211),  who  had  been  in  com- 
mand on  the  Danube.  He  was  an  able  soldier, 
and  waged  war  with  success  again.st  the  Par- 
thians  in  the  East,  and  with  the  Caledonians  in 
IJritain,  which  latter  he  could  not  subdue.  Of 
his  two  sous,  the  elder,  nicknamed  Caracalla  (A.  D. 
211-217),  killed  his  brother  with  his  own  hands, 
and  tortured  the  Roman  world  with  his  brutali- 
ties for  six  years,  when  he  fell  under  the  stroke 
of  au  assassin.  The  reign  of  this  foul  beast 
brought  one  striking  change  to  the  Empire.  An 
imperial  .diet  wiped  away  the  last  distinction 
between  Romans  and  Provincials,  giving  citizen- 
ship to  every  free  inhabitant  of  the  Empire. 
' '  Rome  from  this  date  became  constitutionally 
an  empire,  and  ceased  to  be  merely  a  munici- 
pality. The  city  had  become  the  world,  or, 
viewed  from  the  other  side,  the  world  had  be- 
come '  the  City  '  "  (Merivale). 

Anarchy  and  Decay. 

The  period  of  sixty-seven  years  from  the  mur- 
der of  Caracalla  to  the  accession  of  Diocletian  — 
wlien  a  great  constitutional  change  occurred  — 
demands  little  space  in  a  sketch  like  this.  The 
weakening  of  the  Empire  by  causes  inherent  in 
its  social  and  political  structure, —  the  chief  among 
which  were  the  deadly  influence  of  its  system  of 
slavery  and  the  paralyzing  effects  of  its  autoc- 
racy,—  went  on  at  an  increasing  rate,  while  dis- 
order grew  nearly  to  the  pitch  of  anarchy,  com- 
plete. There  were  twenty-two  emperors  in  the 
term,  which  scarcely  exceeded  that  of  two  genera- 
tions of  men.  Nineteen  of  these  were  taken  from 
the  throne  by  violent  deaths,  through  mutiny  or 
murder,  while  one  fell  in  battle,  and  another  was 
held  captive  in  Persia  till  he  died.  Only  five 
among  these  twenty-two  ephemeral  lords  of  the 
world, — namely  Alexander  Severus,  Decius(who 
was  a  vigorous  soldier  and  ruler,  but  who  perse- 
cuted the  Christians  with  exceptional  cruelty), 
Claudius,  Aurelian,  and  Probus, — can  be  credited 
with  any  personal  weight  or  worth  in  the  history 
of  the  time ;  and  they  held  power  too  briefly  to 
make  any  notable  mark. 

The  distractions  of  the  time  were  made  worse 
by  a  great  number  of  local  "tyrants,"  as  they 
were  called  —  military  adventurers  .who  rose  in 
different  parts  of  the  Empire  and  established 
themselves  for  a  time  in  authority  over  some  dis- 
trict, large  or  small.  In  the  reign  of  Gallienus 
(A.  D.  260-268)  there  were  nineteen  of  these  petty 
"  imperators, "  and  they  were  spoken  of  as  the 
"thirty  tjrrants."  The  more  important  of  the 
"  provincial  empires  "  thus  created  were  those  of 
Postumus,  in  Gaul,  and  of  Odenatus  of  Palmyra. 
The  latter,  under  Zenobia,  queen  and  successor 
of  Odenatus,  became  a  really  imposing  monarchy, 
until  it  was  overthrown  by  Aurelian,  A.  D.  273. 

The  Teutonic  Nations. 

The  Germanic  nations  beyond  the  Rhine  and 
the  Danube  had,  by  this  time,  improved  their 
organization,  and  many  of  the  tribes  formerly 
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separated  and  indopeiulcnt  were  now  gathered 
into  powerful  coufcderiitions.  Tlie  most  formidii- 
ble  of  these  leagues  in  the  West  was  that  which 
acquired  the  common  name  of  the  Franks,  or  Free- 
men, and  wliich  was  made  up  of  the  pc^oples  o(^ 
cupying  territory  along  the  course  of  the  Lower 
Rhine.  Another  of  nearly  ecjual  power,  dominat- 
ing the  German  side;  of  the  Upper  Rhine  and  the 
headwaters  of  the  Danube,  is  1m  'ieved  to  have 
absorbed  the  tribes  whicli  had  been  known  in  the 
previous  century  as  Boii,  JIarcomanni,  Quadi, 
and  others.  The  general  name  it  received  was 
that  of  the  Alemanui.  The  Alemanni  were  in 
intimate  association  with  the  Suevi,  and  little  is 
known  of  the  distinction  that  existed  between  the 
two.  They  had  now  begun  to  make  incursions 
across  the  Rhine,  but  were  driven  back  in  238. 

Farther  to  the  East,  on  the  Lower  Danvdie,  a 
still  more  dangerous  horde  was  now  threatening 
the  flanks  of  tlie  Empire  in  its  European  domain. 
These  were  Goths,  a  people  akin,  without  doubt, 
to  the  Swedes,  Norsemen  and  Danes ;  but  whence 
and  when  they  made  their  way  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Black  Sea  is  a  question  in  dispute. 
It  was  in  the  reign  of  Caracalla  that  the  Romans 
became  first  aware  of  their  presence  in  the  coun- 
try since  known  as  the  Ukraine.  A  few  years 
later,  when  Alexander  Severus  was  on  the  throne, 
they  began  to  make  incursions  into  Dacia.  Dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Philip  the  Arabian  (A.  D.  244- 
249)  they  passed  through  Dacia,  crossed  the 
Danube,  and  invaded  Alccsia  (modern  Bulgaria). 
In  their  next  invasion  (A.  D.  251)  they  passed  the 
Balkans,  defeated  the  Romans  in  two  terrible 
battles,  the  last  of  which  cost  the  reigning  Em- 
peror, Decius,  his  life,  and  destroyed  the  city  of 
Philippopolis,  with  100,000  of  its  people.  But 
when,  a  few  years  later,  they  attempted  to  take 
possession  of  even  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  they 
were  crushingly  defeated  by  the  Emperor  Clau- 
dius, whose  successor  Aurelian  made  peace  by 
surrendering  to  them  the  whole  province  of  Dacia 
(A.  D.  270),  where  they  settled,  giving  the  Em- 
pire no  disturbance  for  nearly  a  lumdred  years. 
Before  this  occurred,  the  Goths,  having  acquired 
the  little  kingdom  of  Bosporus  (the  modern 
Crimea)  bad  begun  to  launch  a  piratical  navy, 
which  plundered  the  coast  cities  of  Asia  Minor 
and  Greece,  including  Athens  itself. 

On  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Empire  a  new  power, 
a  revived  and  regenerated  Persian  monarchy, 
had  risen  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Parthian  king- 
dom, which  it  overthrew,  and  had  begun  with- 
out delay  to  contest  the  rule  of  Rome  in  the  East. 

Diocletian. 
Briefly  described,  this  was  the  state  and  situa- 
tion of  the  Roman  Empire  when  Diocletian,  an 
able  Illyrian  soldier,  came  to  the  throne  (A.  D. 
284).  His  accession  marks  a  new  epoch.  "From 
this  time,"  says  Dean  Meri  vale,  "the  old  names 
of  the  Republic,  the  consuls,  the  tribunes,  and 
the  Senate  itself,  cease,  even  if  still  existing,  to 
have  any  political  significance."  "The  empire 
of  Rome  is  henceforth  an  Oriental  oovereignly." 
But  the  changes  which  Diocletian  made  m  the 
organization  and  administration  of  the  Empire, 
if  they  did  weigh  it  doAvn  with  a  yet  more  crush- 
ing autocracy  and  contribute  to  its  exhaustion 
in  the  end,  did  also,  for  the  time,  stop  the  wast- 
ing of  its  last  energies,  and  gather  them  in  hand 
for  potent  use.  It  can  hariUy  be  doubted  that 
he  lengthened  the  term  of  its  career. 


Finding  that  one  man  in  the  exercise  of  supreme 
sovereignty,  as  absolute  as  he  wished  to  make  it, 
could  not  give  sulllcient  care  to  every  part  of  the 
vast  realm,  he  first  asM)ciated  one  Maximian  with 
himself,  on  e<iual  terms,  asEmperor,  or  Augustus, 
and  six  years  later  (A.  D.  292)  he  selected  two 
others  from  among  his  generals  and  invested 
them  with  a  subordinate  sovereignty,  giving  them 
the  title  of  ' '  Ca'sars. "  The  arrangement  ai)pears 
to  have  worked  satisfactorily  while  Diocletian 
remained  at  the  head  of  his  imperial  college.  But 
in  ;]05  he  wearied  of  the  splendid  burden  that  ho 
bore,  and  abdicated  the  throne,  unwillingly  fol- 
lowed by  his  associate,  Maximian.  The  two 
Ca'sars,  Con.stantius  and  Galerius,  were  then  ad- 
vanced to  the  imperial  rank,  and  two  new  Ctesars 
were  named. 

Jealousies,  quarrels,  and  civil  war  were  soon 
rending  the  Empire  again.  The  details  are  un- 
important. 

Constantine  and  Christianity. 

After  nine  years  of  struggle,  two  competitors 
emerged  (A.  D.  814)  alone,  and  divided  tlie  Em- 
pire between  them.  They  were  Constantine,  son 
of  Constantius,  the  Cicsar,  and  one  Liciniu-s. 
Afier  nine  years  more,  Licinius  had  disappeared, 
defeated  and  put  to  death,  and  Constantine  (xV.  D. 
323)  shared  the  sovereignty  of  Rome  with  none. 

In  its  final  stages,  the  contest  had  become, 
practically,  a  trial  of  strength  between  expiring 
Paganism  in  the  Roman  world  and  militant 
Christianity,  now  grown  to  great  strength.  The 
shrewd  adventurer  Constantine  saw  the  political 
importance  to  which  the  Christian  Church  had 
risen,  and  identified  himself  with  it  by  a  "con- 
version "  wliich  has  glorified  his  name  most  un- 
deservedly. If  to  be  a  Christian  with  sincerity 
is  to  be  a  good  man,  then  Constantine  was  none ; 
for  his  life  was  full  of  evil  deeds,  after  he  pro- 
fessed the  religion  of  Christ,  even  more  than  be- 
fore. "  He  poured  out  the  best  and  noblest  blood 
in  torrents,  more  especially  of  those  nearly  con- 
nected with  himself.  ...  In  a  palace  which  be 
had  made  a  desert,  the  murderer  of  his  father-in- 
law,  his  brothers-in-law,  his  sister,  his  wife,  his 
son,  and  his  nephew,  must  have  felt  the  stings  of 
remorse,  if  h^-pocritical  priests  and  courtier 
bishops  had  not  lulled  his  conscience  to  rest" 
(Sismondi). 

But  the  so-called  "conversion"  of  Constantine 
was  an  event  of  vast  import  in  history.  It 
changed  immensely,  and  with  suddenness,  the 
position,  the  state,  the  influence,  and  very  con- 
siderably the  character  and  spirit  of  the  Christian 
Church.  The  hierarchy  of  the  Church  became, 
almost  at  once,  the  greatest  power  in  the  Empire, 
next  to  the  Emperor  himself,  and  its  political  as- 
sociations, which  were  dangerous  from  the  be- 
ginning, soon  proved  nearly  fatal  to  its  spiritual 
integrity.  "Both  the  purity  and  the  freedom  of 
the  Church  were  in  danger  of  being  lost.  State 
and  Church  were  beginning  an  amalgamation 
fra\ight  with  peril.  The  State  was  becoming  a 
kind  of  Ciuirch,  and  the  Church  a  kind  of  State. 
The  Emperor  preached  and  summoned  councils, 
called  himself,  though  half  in  jest,  a  'bishop,' 
and  the  bishops  had  become  State  officials,  who, 
like  the  high  dignitaries  of  the  Empire,  travelled 
by  the  imperial  courier-service,  and  frequented 
the  ante-chambers  of  the  palaces  in  Constanti- 
nople." "The  Emperor  (letermined  Avhat  doc- 
trines were  to  prevail  in  the  Church,  and  banished 
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Arius  today  anil  AtlmnnHiiis  tomorrow."  "The 
Church  was  Hurfcilcd  with  property  und  privl- 
lej^cs.  Till'  Kmijcror,  a  poor  tiiiancier,  impovor- 
i.sli«.<l  the  Eiiii)in;  to  enrich  "  it  (Ulilliorn).  Tluit 
Christiunitv  liad  shared  the  gain  of  tiie  Christian 
Cluirch  from  these  great  changes,  in  very  ques- 
tionable. 

lly  unot'icr  event  of  his  reign,  Constantinc 
imirked  it  in  history  witli  lasting  effect.  He  re- 
built with  magnificence  the  (jrcelv  city  of  B^zan- 
tiunj  on  the  liospliorus,  transferred  to  it  his  im- 
perial residence,  and  rai.sijd  it  to  a  nominal  ecpiality 
with  Home,  but  tooflicial  and  practical  superior- 
ity, as  the  capiUil  of  the  Emiiire.  The  old  Kome 
dwindled  in  rank  and  prestige  from  that  day; 
the  new  Home  —  the  city  of  Constantine,  or  Con- 
stantinople—  rose  to  the  supreme  place  in  the 
eyes  and  the  imaginations  of  men. 

Julian  and  the  Pagan  Revival. 

That  Constantine  added  the  abilities  of  a  states- 
man to  the  unscrupulous  cleverness  of  an  ad- 
venturer is  not  to  be  disputed ;  but  he  failed  to 
give  proof  of  this  when  he  divided  the  Empire 
between  his  three  sons  at  his  death  (A.  D.  337). 
The  inevitable  civil  wars  ensued,  until,  after  six- 
teen years,  one  survivor  gathered  the  whole  realm 
under  his  scepter  again.  lie  (Constantius),  who 
debased  and  disgraced  the  Church  more  than  his 
father  had  done,  was  succeeded  (A.  D.  301)  by  his 
cousin,  Julian,  an  honest,  thoughtful,  strong  man, 
who,  not  tinuaturally,  preferred  the  old  pagan 
Greek  philosophy  to  the  kind  of  Christianity 
which  he  had  seen  flourishing  at  the  Byzantine 
court.  lie  i)ublicly  restored  the  worship  of  the 
ancient  gods  of  Greece  and  Rome;  he  excluded 
Christians  from  the  schools,  and  bestowed  his 
favor  on  those  who  scorned  the  Church;  but 
be  entered  on  no  violent  pereecutiou.  His  reign 
was  brief,  lasting  only  two  years.  He  perished 
in  a  hapless  expedition  against  the  Persians,  by 
whom  the  Empire  was  now  almost  incessantly 
harassed. 

Valentinian  and  Valens. 

His  successor,  Jovian,  whom  the  army  elected, 
died  in  seven  months;  but  Valentinian,  another 
soldier,  raised  bv  his  comrades  to  the  throne, 
reigned  vigorously  for  eleven  years.  He  associ- 
ated his  brother,  Valens,  with  him  in  the  sov- 
ereignty, assigning  the  latter  to  the  East,  while  he 
took  the  administration  of  the  AVest. 

Until  the  death  of  Valentinian,  in  375,  the 
northern  frontiers  of  the  Empire,  along  the 
Rhine  and  the  Danube,  were  well  defended. 
Julian  had  commanded  in  Gaul,  with  Paris  for 
his  capital,  six  years  before  he  became  Emperor, 
and  hud  organized  its  defence  most  effectively. 
Valentiuian  maintained  the  line  with  success 
against  the  Alemanni;  while  his  lieutenant,  Theo- 
dosius,  delivered  Roman  Britain  from  the  ruinous 
attacks  of  the  Scots  and  Picts  of  its  northern 
region.  On  the  Danube,  there  continued  to  be 
peace  with  the  Goths,  who  held  back  all  other 
barbarians  from  that  northeastern  border. 

The  Goths  in  the  Empire. 

But  the  death  of  Valentinian  was  the  beginning 
of  faul  calamities.  His  brother,  Valens,  had 
none  of  his  capability  or  his  vigor,  and  was  un- 
equal to  such  a  crisis  as  now  occurred.  The  terri- 
ble nation  of  the  Huns  had  entered  Europe  from 
the  Asiatic  steppes,  and  the  Western  Goths,  or 


Visigoths,  lied  before  them.  Tlies*!  fugitives 
begged  to  be  permitted  to  cross  the  Danube  and 
.settle  on  vacant  lands  in  Mu>sia  and  Thrace. 
Valens  consented,  and  the  whole  Visigothic  na- 
tion, 200,000  warriors,  with  their  women  and 
children,  pa,s.sed  the  river  (A.  D.  376).  It  is  pos- 
sible that  thev  might,  by  fair  treatment,  have 
been  converted  into  loyal  citizens,  and  useful  de- 
fenders of  the  land.  But  the  corrupt  ofHcials  of 
the  court  took  advantage  of  their  dependent 
state,  and  wrung  extortionate  prices  from  them 
for  (lisgu.sting  food,  until  they  rose  in  desperation 
and  wasted  Thrace  with  fire  and  sword.  Fresh 
bodies  of  Ostrogoths  (Eastern  Goths)  and  other 
barbarians  came  over  to  join  tliem  (A.  D.  378); 
the  Roman  armies  were  beaten  in  two  great  bat- 
tles, and  Valens,  the  Emperor,  was  slain.  The 
victorious  Goths  swept  on  to  the  very  walls  of 
Constantinople,  which  they  could  not  surmount, 
and  the  whole  open  country,  from  the  Black  Sea 
to  the  Adriatic,  was  ravaged  by  them  at  will. 

Theodosius. 

In  the  meantime,  the  western  division  of  the 
Empire  had  passed,  on  the  deatli  of*  Valentinian, 
under  the  nominal  rule  of  his  two  young  sons, 
Gratian,  aged  sixteen,  and  Valentinian  II.,  aged 
four.  Gratian  had  made  an  attempt  to  bring  lielp 
to  his  uncle  Valens ;  but  the  latter  fought  bis  fatal 
battle  while  the  boy  emperor  was  on  the  way,  and 
the  latter,  upon  hearing  of  it,  turned  back.  Then 
Gratian  performed  his  one  great  act.  He  sought 
a  colleague,  and  called  to  the  throne  the  most 
promising  young  soldier  of  the  day.  This  was 
Theodosius,  whose  father.  Count  Theodosius,  the 
deliverer  of  Britain,  had  been  put  to  death  by 
Valens,  on  some  jealous  accusation,  only  three 
yeai-s  before.  The  new  Emperor  took  the  East 
for  his  realm,  having  Gratian  and  Valentiuian  II. 
for  colleagues  in  the  West.  He  speedily  checked 
the  ravages  of  the  Goths  and  restored  the  conli- 
dence  of  the  Roman  soldiers.  Then  he  brought 
diplomacy  to  bear  upon  the  dangerous  situation, 
and  succeeded  in  arranging  a  peace  with  the 
Gothic  chieftains,  which  enfisted  tliem  in  the  im- 
jicrial  service  with  forty  thousand  of  their  men. 
But  they  retained  their  distinctive  organization, 
under  their  own  chiefs,  and  were  called  "fa'der- 
ati,"or  allies.  This  concession  of  a  semi-inde- 
pendence to  so  great  a  body  of  armed  barbarians 
in  the  heart  of  the  Empire  was  u  fatal  mistake, 
as  was  proved  before  many  years. 

For  tlie  time  being  it  secured  peace,  and  gave 
Theodosius  opportunity  to  attend  to  other  things. 
The  controversies  of  the  Church  were  among 
the  subjects  of  his  consideration,  and  by  taking 
the  side  of  the  Athanasians,  whom  his  predecessor 
bad  persecuted,  he  gave  a  final  victory  to  Trini- 
turianism,  in  the  Roman  world.  His  reign  was 
signalized,  moreover,  by  the  formal,  official  abo- 
lition of  paganism  at  Rome. 

The  weak  but  amiable  Gratian,  reigning  at 
Paris,  lost  his  throne  and  his  life,  in  383,  as  the 
consequence  of  a  revolt  which  began  in  Britain 
and  spread  to  Gaul.  The  successful  rebel  and 
usurper,  Maximus,  seemed  so  strong  that  Theo- 
dosius made  terms  with  him,  and  acknowledged 
his  sovereignty  for  a  number  of  yeai"s.  But,  not 
content  with  a  dominion  which  embraced  Brit- 
ain, Gaul  and  Spain.  Maximus  sought,  after  a 
time,  to  add  Italy,  where  the  youth,  Valentinian 
II..  was  still  enthroned  (at  Milau,  not  Rl)me), 
under  the  tutelage  of  bis  mother.     Valentinian 
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fled  to  Theodosius ;  the  Eastern  Emperor  adopted 
his  cause,  and  restored  him  to  Ida  throne,  defeat- 
ing the  usurper  and  putting  him  to  death  (A.  D. 
388).  Four  years  later  Valentinian  II.  died; 
another  usurper  arose,  and  again  Theotlosius 
(A.  1).  394)  recovered  tlie  tl^one. 

Final  Division  of  the  Empire. 

Theodosius  was  now  alone  in  the  sovereignty. 
The  Empire  was  once  more,  and  for  the  last  time, 
in  its  full  extent,  united  under  a  single  lord.  It 
remained  so  for  but  a  few  months.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  395,  Theodosius  died,  and 
his  two  weak  sons,  Arcadius  and  Ilonorlus,  divi- 
ded the  pcrLshing  Empire  between  them,  only  to 
augment,  in  its  more  venerable  seat,  the  distress 
of  the  impending  fall. 

Arcadius,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  took  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  East;  Ilononus,  a  child  of  eleven, 
gave  his  name  to  the  administration  of  the  West. 
Each  emperor  was  under  the  guardianship  of  a 
minister  chosen  by  Theodosius  before  he  died. 
Uutinus,  who  heUl  authority  at  Constantinople, 
was  worthless  in  all  ways;  Stilicho,  who  held  tiie 
reins  ut  Milan,  was  a  Vandal  by  birth,  a  soldier 
and  a  statesman  of  vigorous  powers. 

Decay  of  the  Western  Empire. 

The  West  seemed  more  fortunate  than  the 
East,  in  this  division;  yet  the  evil  days  now  fast 
coming  near  fell  crushingly  on  the  older  Rome, 
while  the  New  Rome  liveU  through  them,  and 
endured  for  a  thousand  years.  No  doubt  the 
Empire  had  weakened  more  on  its  elder  side; 
liad  suffered  more  exhaustion  of  vital  powers. 
It  had  little  organic  vitality  now  left  in  it.  If 
no  swarms  of  barbaric  invaders  had  been  waiting 
and  watcliing  at  its  doors,  and  pressing  upon  it 
from  every  point  with  increasing  lierceness,  it 
seems  probable  that  it  would  have  gone  to  pieces 
ere  long  through  mere  decay.  And  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  could  have  kept  the  vigorous  life 
of  its  best  republican  days,  it  might  have  defied 
Teuton  and  Slav  forever.  But  all  the  diseases, 
political  and  social,  which  the  Republic  engen- 
dered in  itself,  had  been  steadily  consuming  the 
state,  with  their  virulence  even  increased,  since 
it  took  on  the  imperial  constitution.  All  that 
imperialism  did  was  to  gather  waning  energies 
in  hand,  and  make  the  most  of  them,  for  external 
use.  It  stopped  no  decay.  The  industrial  palsy, 
induced  by  an  ever-widening  system  of  slave- 
labor,  continued  to  spread.  Production  de- 
creased ;  the  sum  of  wealth  shrunk  in  the  hands 
of  each  succeeding  generation ;  and  yet  the  great 
fortunes  and  great  estates  grew  bigger  from  age 
to  age.  The  gulf  between  rich  and  poor  opened 
deeper  and  wider,  and  the  bridges  once  built 
across  it  by  middle-class  thrift  were  fallen  down. 
The  burden  of  imperial  government  had  become 
an  unendurable  weight;  the  provincial  munici- 
palities, which  had  once  been  healthy  centers  of 
a  local  political  life,  were  strangled  by  the  nets 
of  taxation  tlung  over  them.  >len  sought  refuge 
even  in  death  from  the  magistracies  which  made 
them  responsible  to  the  imperial  treasury  for 
revenues  which  they  could  not  collect.  Popula- 
tion dwindled,  year  by  year.  Recruiting  from 
the  body  of  citizens  for  the  common  needs  of  the 
army  became  more  impossible.  The  state  was 
fully  dependent,  at  last,  on  barbaric  mercenaries 
of  one  tribe  for  its  defence  against  barbaric  in- 
vaders of  another ;  and  it  was  no  longer  able,  as 


of  old,  to  impress  its  savage  servitors  with  awe 
of  its  majesty  and  its  name. 

Stilicho  and  Alaric. 

Stilicho,  for  a  time,  stoutly  breasted  the  rising 
flood  of  disaster.  lie  checked  the  Picts  and 
Scots  of  Northern  Britain,  and  the  Alemanni  and 
their  allies  on  the  frontiers  of  Gaul.  But  now 
there  arose  again  the  more  dreadful  barbarian 
host  which  had  footing  in  the  Empire  itself,  and 
which  Theodosius  had  taken  into  pay.  The 
Visigoths  elected  a  king  (A.  D.  395),  and  were 
persuaded  with  ease  to  carve  a  kingdom  for  him 
out  of  the  domain  which  seemed  waiting  to  be 
snatched  from  one  or  both  of  the  fe(!ble  monarehs, 
who  sat  in  mockcsry  of  state  at  Constantinople 
and  Milan.  Alaric,  the  new  Gothic  king,  moved 
first  against  the  capital  on  the  Bosphorus;  but 
Ruflnus  persuaded  him  to  pass  on  into  Greece, 
where  he  went  pillaging  and  destroying  for  a 
year.  Stilicho,  the  one  manly  defender  of  the 
Empire,  came  over  from  Italy  with  an  army  to 
oppose  him;  but  he  was  stopped  on  the  eve  of 
battle  by  orders  from  the  Eastern  Court,  which 
sent  him  back,  as  an  olllcious  meddler.  This  act 
of  mi'xhief  and  malice  was  the  last  that  Rufinus 
could  do.  He  was  nuirdered,  soon  afterwards, 
and  Arcadius,  being  free  from  his  influence, 
then  called  upon  Stilicho  for  help.  The  latter 
came  once  more  to  deliver  Greece,  and  did  so 
with  success.  But  Alaric,  though  expelled  from 
the  peninsida,  was  neither  crushed  nor  disarmed, 
and  the  Eastern  Court  had  still  to  make  terms 
with  him.  It  did  so  for  the  moment  by  conferring 
on  him  the  government  of  that  part  of  Ulyricum 
which  the  Servia  and  Bosnia  of  the  present  day 
coincide  with,  very  nearly.  He  rested  there  in 
peace  for  four  years,  and  then  (A.  D.  400)  he 
called  his  people  to  arms  again,  and  led  the 
whole  nation,  men,  women  and  children,  into 
Italy.  The  Emperor,  llouorius,  fled  from  jMilan 
to  lijivenna,  which,  being  a  safe  shelter  behind 
marshes  and  streams,  became  the  seat  of  the 
court  for  years  thereafter.  Stilicho,  stripping 
Britain  and  Gaul  of  troops,  gathered  forces  with 
which,  at  Eastertide  in  the  year  403,  and  again 
in  the  following  year,  he  defeated  the  Goths,  and 
forced  them  to  retreat. 

He  had  scarcely  rested  from  these  exertions, 
when  the  valiant  Stilicho  was  called  upon  to  con- 
front a  more  savage  leader,  Itadagaisus  by  name, 
who  came  from  beyond  the  lines  (A.  D.  405), 
with  a  vast  swarm  of  mixed  warriors  from  many 
tribes  pouring  after  him  across  the  Alps.  Again 
Stilicho,  by  superior  skill,  worsted  the  invaders, 
entrapping  them  in  the  mountains  near  Fiesole 
(modern  Florence),  and  starving  them  there  till 
they  yielded  themselves  to  slavery  and  their 
chieftain  to  death. 

This  was  the  last  great  service  to  the  dying 
Roman  state  which  Stilicho  was  permitted  to  do. 
Undermined  by  the  jealousies  of  the  cowardly 
court  at  Ravenna,  he  seems  to  have  lost  suddenly 
the  power  by  which  he  held  himself  so  high. 
He  was  accused  of  treasonable  designs  and  was 
seized  and  instantly  executed,  by  the  Emperor's 
command. 

Alaric  and  his  Goths  in  Rome. 

Stilicho  dead,  there  was  no  one  in  Italy  for 
Alaric  to  fear,  and  he  promptly  returned  across 
the  Alps,  with  the  nation  of  the  Visigoths  behind 
him.     There  was  no  resistance  to  his  march,  and 
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he  ndvnnml  Rfralpht  upon  Uomo.  Hi'  ditl  imt 
aNMiil  llic  walls.  l)til  wit  down  before  the  giitos 
(A.I).  4f)H),  until  tho  Htiirving  citizens  piiiil  him 
a  gn-iit  riinsorn  in  silver  and  jrold  iind  precious 
gpieeH  and  wilken  n.hes.  With  this  booty  he  re- 
tire 1  for  the  winter  into  Tu.snmy,  wiiere  his  army 
wa- swelled  by  tliou.sjinds  of  fu^'itive  l)arbari(Ui 
slaves,  and  by  reinforcements  of  (iothsand  Iluns. 
From  his  camp  he  ojiened  negotiations  with 
Ilouorius,  demanding,'  the  government  of  Dal- 
matia,  Venetia  and  Noricuin,  witii  cerbiin  Hid)- 
Bidies  of  money  and  corn.  The  contemi)tiblt! 
court,  fikulking  at  Uavcuna,  could  neither  make 
war  nor  make  concessions,  and  it  soon  exhausted 
the  patience  of  the;  barbarian  l»y  its  puerilities. 
He  marched  again  to  Rome  (A!  I).  409),  seized 
the  port  of  Ostia,  with  its  supplies  of  grain,  and 
forced  the  helpless  capital  to  join  him  in  i)ro- 
claiming  a  rival  emperor.  The  prefect  of  the 
city,  one  Attains,  accepted  the  purple  at  his 
hands,  and  played  the  puppet  for  a  few  months 
in  imperial  rol)es.  But  the  scheme  proved  lui- 
protttable,  Attaluswa.s  deposed,  and  negotiations 
were  reopened  with  Honorius.  Their  only  result 
was  a  fresh  provocation  which  sent  Alaric  oiu-e 
nion;  against  Rome,  and  this  time  with  wrath  and 
vengeance  in  his  heart.  Then  the  great,  august 
capital  of  the  world  was  entered,  through  treach- 
ery or  by  surprise,  on  the  night  of  the  24th  of 
August,  410,  and  suffered  all  that  the  lust,  the 
ferocity  and  the  greed  of  a  barbarous  army  let 
loose  could  inflict  on  an  unresisting  city.  It  was 
her  first  experience  of  that  supreme  catastrophe 
of  war,  since  Brennus  and  the  Gauls  came  in; 
but  it  was  not  to  Ik;  the  last. 

From  the  sack  of  Rome,  Alaric  moved  south- 
ward, intending  to  conijuer  Sicily ;  but  a  sudden 
illness  brought  his  career  to  an  end. 

The  Barbarians  Swarming  in. 

The  Empire  was  now  like  a  dying  quarry, 
pulled  down  by  tierce  hunting  packs  and  torn  on 
every  side.  The  Qoth.s  were  at  its  throat;  the 
tribes  of  Germany  —  Sucves,  Vandals,  Burgun- 
dians,  Alans  —  had  leaped  the  Rhine  (A.  I).  400) 
and  swarmed  upon  its  Hanks,  throughout  Gaul 
and  Spain.  The  inrush  began  after  Stilicho,  to 
defend  Italy  again.st  Alaric  and  Radagaisus,  had 
stripped  the  frontiers  of  troops.  Sueves,  Van- 
dals, and  Alans  pas.sed  slowly  through  the  prov- 
inces, devouring  their  wealth  and  making  havoc 
of  their  civilization  as  they  went.  After  three 
years,  they  had  reached  and  surmounted  the  Pyr- 
enees, anil  were  spreading  the  same  destruction 
through  Spain. 

The  confederated  tribes  of  the  Franks  had  al- 
ready been  admitted  as  allies  into  northwestern 
Gaul,  and  were  settled  there  in  peace.  At  first, 
they  stood  faithful  to  the  Roman  alliance,  and 
valiantly  resisted  the  new  invasion ;  but  its  num- 
bers overpowered  them,  and  their  fidelity  gave 
way  when  they  saw  the  pillage  of  the  doomed 
provinces  going  on.  They  presently  joined  the 
barbarous  mob,  and  with  an  energy  which  se- 
cured the  lion's  share  of  plunder  and  domain. 

The  Burgundians  did  not  follow  the  Vandals 
and  Sueves  to  the  southwest,  but  took  possession 
of  the  left  bank  of  the  middle  Rhine,  whence 
they  gradually  spread  into  western  Switzerland 
and  Savoy,  and  down  the  valleys  of  the  Rhone 
and  Saoue,  establishing  in  time  an  important 
kingdom,  to  which  they  gave  their  name. 


No  help  from  Ravenna  or  Rome  came  to  the 
perishing  provincials  of  Gaul  in  the  extremity  of 
theirdistrcss;  liiitn  jirctender  arose  in  Britain,  who 
assunii'd  the  iniiierial  title  and  prondscd  deliver- 
ance. He  crossed  over  to  Gaul  in  407  and  was 
welcomed  with  eauerncHS,  both  there  and  in 
Spain,  to  which  he  Itlvanced.  He  gained  some 
success,  partly  by  enlisting  and  partly  by  resist- 
ing the  invaders;  but  his  career  was  brief.  Otiier 
pretenders  api)eared  in  various  i)rovince8  of  the 
West;  but  the  anarchy  of  the  tinu-  was  too  great 
for  any  authority,  legitimate  or  revolutionary,  to 
establish  itself. 

The  Visigoths  in  Gaul. 

And,  now,  into  the  tempting  country  of  the 
afllicted  Gauls,  already  crowded  with  rapacious 
freebooters,  the  Visigoths  made  their  way.  Their 
new  king,  Ataulph,  or  Adolphus,  who  succeeded 
Alaric,  jiasscd  into  Gaul,  but  not  commissioned, 
as  sometimes  stated,  to  restore  the  imperial 
sovereignty  there.  He  moved  with  his  nation,  as 
Alaric  had  moved,  and  Italy,  by  his  departure, 
was  relieved ;  but  Narboune,  Toulouse,  Bordeaux, 
and  the  Aquitainiau  country  at  large,  was  soon 
subject  to  his  command  (A.  D.  412-419).  He 
psisscd  the  Pyrenees  and  entered  Spain,  where  an 
assassin  took  his  life.  His  successor,  Wallia, 
drove  the  Sueves  into  the  mountains  and  the  Van- 
dals into  the  South ;  but  did  not  take  possession 
of  the  country  until  a  later  time.  The  Visigoths, 
returning  to  Aquitaine,  found  tliere,  at  last,  the 
kingdom  which  Alaric  set  out  from  the  Danube 
to  seek,  and  they  were  established  in  it  with  the 
Roman  Emperor's  consent.  It  was  known  as  the 
kingdom  of  Gothia,  or  Septimania,  but  is  more 
commonly  called,  from  its  capital,  the  kingdom 
of  Toulouse. 

The  Eastern  Empire. 

Affairs  in  the  Eastern  Empire  had  never  arrived 
at  so  desperate  a  state  as  in  the  West.  With 
the  departure  of  Alaric,  it  had  been  relieved  from 
its  most  dangerous  immediate  foe.  There  had 
been  tumults,  disorders,  assassinations,  court 
conspiracies,  tierce  religious  strifes,  and  every 
evidence  of  a  government  with  no  settled  au- 
thority and  no  title  to  respect ;  but  yet  the  Em- 
pire stood  and  was  not  yet  seriously  shaken.  In 
408  Arcadius  died.  His  deatli  was  no  loss,  though 
he  left  an  infant  son  to  take  his  place;  for  he  also 
left  a  daughter,  Pulcheria,  who  jirovcd  to  be  a 
woman  of  rare  virtue  and  talents,  and  who  reigned 
in  lier  brother's  name. 

Aetius  and  the  Huns. 

The  imbecile  Honorius,  with  whose  name  the 
failing  sovereignty  of  Rome  had  been  so  dis- 
astrously linked  for  eight  and  twenty  years,  died 
in  423.  An  infant  nephew  was  his  heir,  and  Pla- 
cidia,  the  mother,  ruled  at  liavenna  for  a  fourth 
of  a  century,  in  the  name  of  her  child.  Iler  reign 
was  far  stronger  than  her  wretched  brother's  had 
bec«,  because  she  gave  loyal  support  to  a  valiant 
and  able  man,  who  stood  at  her  side.  Aetius, 
her  minister,  did  all,  perhaps,  that  man  could  do 
to  hold  some  parts  of  Gaul,  and  to  play  barbarian 
against  barbarian  —  Hun  against  Goth  and  Frank 
—  in  skilful  diplomacy  and  courageous  war.  But 
nothing  that  he  won  was  any  lasting  gain. 

In  his  youth,  Aetius  had  been  a  hostage  in  the 
camps  of  both  the  Goths  and  the  Huns,  and  had 
made  acquaintances  among  the  chieftains  of  both 
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which  Rorved  his  policy  many  times.  He  liotl 
empiovcd  the  tcrriiilt!  Ilium  In  tluKiirly  years  of 
his  miiiiHtry,  nmi  i)crlia|)s  tiiry  hiul  li'urnctl  too 
innchof  t  lie  weakness  of  tlic  Hoinan  Hliilc.  Tlicsi- 
most  fearful  of  ail  the  harlmrian  peoples  then 
surKin/f  in  Europe  had  iM'en  settled,  for  souu! 
years,  in  tiio  rejjion  sinee  called  Hungary,  iniiler 
Attilft,  their  most  formidable  king.  He  terrorized 
ull  the  surrounding  lands  and  exerei.sed  a  lord- 
ship from  the  Caspian  to  the  Baltic  and  tlu;  Ilhine. 
The  inii)erial  court  at  the  Kast  stoopr  1  to  pay 
him  annual  tribute  for  abstaining  from  the  in- 
vasion of  its  domain.  But  in  450,  when  the  re- 
gent Pulcheria  became  Empn^ss  of  the  East,  by 
her  brother's  death,  and  married  i\  brave  old 
soldier,  Marcian,  in  order  to  give  him  the  gov- 
erning power,  a  new  tone  was  heard  in  the  voice 
from  Constantinople  which  answered  Attila'a  de- 
mands. 

Defeat  of  Attila. 
The  Hun  then  appears  to  have  seen  that  the 
sinking  Empire  of  the  West  olTered  a  more  cer- 
tain victim  to  his  terrors  and  his  arms,  and  he 
turned  them  to  that  side.  First  forming  an  al- 
liance with  the  Vandals  (who  had  crossed  from 
Spain  to  Africa  in  429,  had  ravaged  and  sub- 
dued the  Roman  provinces,  and  had  established  a 
kingdom  on  the  Carthaginian  ground,  with  a 
naval  power  in  the  Carthaginian  Hca),  Attila  led 
his  huge  army  into  suffering  Gaul.  There  were 
Ostrogoths,  and  warriors  from  many  German 
tribes,  as  well  as  Huns,  in  the  terrific  host ;  for 
Attila's  arm  stretclied  far,  and  his  subjects  were 
forced  to  follow  when  he  led.  His  coming  into 
Gaul  affrighted  Romans  and  barbarians  alike, 
and  united  them  in  a  common  def(!nse.  Aetius 
formed  an  alliance  with  Theodoric,  the  Visi- 
gothic  king,  and  their  forces  were  joined  by  Bur- 
gundians  and  Franks.  They  met  Attila  near 
Chalons,  and  there,  on  a  day  in  June,  A.  D.  451, 
upon  the  Catalaunian  flelds,  was  fought  a  battle 
that  is  always  counted  among  the  few  which 
gave  shape  to  all  subsequent  history.  The 
Huns  were  beaten  back,  and  Europe  was  saved 
from  the  hopeless  night  tliat  must  have  followed 
a  Tartar  conquest  in  that  age. 

Attila  threatening  Rome. 
Attila  retreated  to  Germany,  foiled  but  not 
daunted.  Tlie  next  year  (A.  1).  452)  he  invaded 
Italy  and  laid  siege  to  Aquilela,  an  important 
city  which  stood  in  his  path.  It  resisted  for 
three  months  and  was  then  utterly  destroyed. 
The  few  inliabitants  who  escaped,  with  fugitives 
from  neighboring  ports,  found  a  refuge  in  some 
islands  of  the  Adriatic  coast,  and  formed  there  a 
sheltered  settlement  which  grew  into  the  great 
city  and  republican  state  of  Venice.  Aetius 
made  strenuous  exertions  to  gather  forces  for 
another  battle  with  the  Huns ;  but  the  resources 
of  the  Empire  had  sunk  very  low.  While  he 
labored  to  collect  troops,  the  effect  of  a  pacific 
embassy  was  despairingly  tried,  and  il  went  forth 
to  the  camp  of  Attila,  led  by  the  venerable  bishop 
of  Rome  —  the  first  powerful  Pope  —  Leo  I., 
called  the  Great.  The  impression  which  Leo 
made  on  the  Hunnish  king,  by  his  venerable  pres- 
ence, and  by  tlie  persuasiveness  of  his  words,  ap- 
pears to  have  bsen  extraordinary.  At  all  events, 
Attila  consented  to  postpone  his  designs  on  Rome ; 
though  he  demanded  and  received  promise  of  an 
annual  tribute.  The  next  winter  he  died,  and 
Rome  was  troubled  by  him  no  more. 


Rome  Sacked  by  the  Vandali. 

But  another  enemy  came,  who  rivalled  Attila 
in  ruthlessness,  and  who  gave  a  name  to  liar- 
liarity  wliieh  it  has  kept  to  this  day.  The  Van- 
<lal  king,  (Jenseric,  who  now  swejit  tlie  Mediter- 
ranean with  a  piratical  lleet,  made  his  appearance 
in  the  Tiber  (A.  D.  455)  and  foiuid  the  Roman 
capital  iiiiwerless  to  resist  his  attack.  The  venera- 
ble Pope  Leo  again  interceded  for  the  city,  and 
obtained  a  promist!  that  captives  sliould  not  bo 
tortured  nor  buildings  burned, —  which  was  the 
utmost  stretch  of  mercy  that  the  Vandal  could 
afford.  Once  more,  then,  was  Rome  given  up, 
for  fourteen  days  and  nights,  to  pillage  and  the 
horrors  of  bar[)aric  debauch.  ' '  Whatever  had 
survived  the  former  sack, —  whatever  the  luxury 
of  the  Roman  Patriciate,  during  the  intervening 
forty-five  years,  liad  accumulated  in  reparation 
of  their  loss, —  the  treasures  of  the  imperial 
palace,  the  gold  and  silver  vessels  cmploytnl  in 
the  churches,  the  statues  of  pagan  divinities  and 
men  of  Roman  renown,  the  gilded  roof  of  the 
temple  of  C'apitolian  Jove,  the  plate  and  orna- 
ments of  private  individuals,  were  leisurely  con- 
vc!\'ed  to  the  Vandal  fieet  and  shipped  off  to 
Africa"  (Sheppard). 

The  Vandal  invasion  had  been  preceded,  in  the 
same  year,  by  a  palace  revolution  which  brought 
the  dynasty  of  Theodosius  to  an  end.  Placidia 
was  dead,  and  her  unworthy  son,  Valentinian  III., 
provoked  assassination  by  dishonoring  the  wife 
of  a  wealthy  senator,  Alaximus,  who  mounted  to 
his  place.  Maximus  was  slain  by  a  mob  at  Rome, 
just  before  the  Vandals  entered  the  city.  Tlio 
Empire  was  now  without  a  head,  and  the  throne 
without  an  heir.  In  former  times,  the  Senate  or 
the  army  would  have  filled  the  vacant  imperial 
seat;  now,  it  was  a  barbarian  monarch,  Theo- 
doric, the  Visigothic  king,  who  made  choice  of 
a  successor  to  the  Cffisars.  He  named  a  Gallic 
nol)lc,  Avitus  b^'  name,  who  had  won  his  esteem, 
and  tlie  nomination  was  confirmed  by  Marcian, 
Emperor  of  the  East. 

Ricimer  and  Majorian. 

But  the  infiuence  of  Theodoric  in  Roman 
affairs  was  soon  rivalled  by  that  of  Count  Rici- 
mer, another  Goth,  or  Sueve,  who  held  high 
command  in  the  imperial  army,  and  who  resented 
the  elevation  of  Avitus.  The  latter  was  de- 
posed, after  reigning  a  single  year,  and  JIajorian, 
a  soldier  of  really  noble  and  heroic  character, 
was  promoted  to  the  throne.  He  was  too  great 
and  too  sincere  a  man  to  be  Ricimer's  tool,  and 
the  same  hand  which  rai.sed  him  threw  him 
down,  after  he  had  reigned  four  years  (A.  D. 
457-4C1).  He  was  in  the  midst  of  a  powerful 
undertaking  against  the  Vandals  when  he  per- 
ished. Majorian  was  the  last  Emperor  in  the 
Western  line  who  deserves  to  be  named. 

The  last  Emperors  in  the  West. 

Ricimer  ruled  Italy,  with  the  rigor  of  a  despot, 
under  the  modest  title  of  Patrician,  until  473. 
His  death  was  soon  followed  by  the  rise  of 
another  general  of  the  barbarian  troops,  Orestes, 
to  like  autocracy,  and  he,  in  turn,  gave  way  to  a 
third,  Odoacer,  who  slew  him  and  took  his  place. 
The  creatures,  half  a  dozen  in  number,  who  put 
on  and  put  off  the  purple  robe,  at  the  command 
of  these  adventurers,  who  played  with  the  maj- 
esty of  Rome,  need  no  further  mention.     The 
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Inst  of  them  whh  Ilomiilun  AuffUHtiiliiH,  Bon  nf 
OrrftifH,  whit  rHcupcd  Iiii4  fiitlicr's  fati-  liy  for 
iniillv  rrxiirnini;  tin-  tlirotic-.  Ili'  wuh  tln'  liiHt  l{<>- 
iiiiiii"  Knip'Tor  ill  IIm-  \V«'Ht.  until  (Mmrli'inii«iir 
rcvlvrti  tltn  tilir,  three  centiirieif  iiiid  ii  mmrter 
later.  "The  MueecNsiiin  of  the  Western  hinper- 
orH  rami!  to  un  eml,  iin-l  the  wiiy  In  wliieli  it 
ciinie  to  an  end  niarku  the  way  in  which  the 
nanus  and  tltlenof  Rome  were  kept  «)n.  while  all 
pdwer  was  pnHHlriK  into  the  hands  of  tin-  Itarhii 
riiins.  The  Uonian  Senate  v<ited  that  one  Km- 
peror  was  enough,  ami  that  the  Kastern  Kniperor, 
Zeno,  Hhoidd  reiyn  over  the  whole  Kinpire.  Hut 
at  the  hanie  time  Zeno  was  made  to  <ntniHt  tlit) 
government  of  Italy,  with  tlie  title!  of  I'atrieian, 
to()<loueer.  .  .  .  Thus  tlu;  i{oman  Kni|)ir(!  went 
on  at  Constantinople,  or  New  I{ome,  while  Italy 
and  tlie  Old  |{ome  itself  passed  into  the  power 
of  the  llarlmrians.  Hiill  the  Uonian  laws  and 
names  went  on,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  an^v 
man  in  Italy  would  hav(?  been  mueli  surprised  if 
hu  had  been  tohl  that  tl'c  liomun  Euipiru  liiid 
come  to  au  end"  (Freeman). 

Odoacer. 

The  government  of  Odoueer,  who  ruled  with 
the  auliioritv  of  a  kiiiL',  thoui,'li  pnleiidini?  to 
kinjjship  only  in  his  own  naiion,  was  tirm  and 
stronjr.  Italy  was  belter  protected  from  its 
lawless  iiei^dil)ors  than  it  had  been  for  nearly 
ji  century  before.  Hut  nothing;  eould  arrest  the 
decay  of  its  population -- the  blight  that  had 
falh'ii  uiioii  its  prosperity.  Nor  could  that  tur- 
bulent aixe  alTord  any  term  of  p(,'ace  that  would 
be  loiiK  enoUKli  for  even  tlu!  beginniiif.;  of  the 
ciiru  of  such  maladies  and  such  wounds  as  had 
brought  Italy  low.  For  fourteen  years  Odoacer 
ruled;  and  then  he  was  overthrown  by  a  new 
kingdom-seirking  barbarian,  who  cuiiiu,  like 
Aluric,  out  of  the  Gothic  swarm. 

Theodoric  the  Ostrogoth. 

Till'  Ostrogoths  had  now  escaped,  since  Attila 
dic'd,  from  the  yok(!  of  the  Huns,  and  were  pre- 
pared, under  an'  able  and  ambitious  young  king, 
Theodoric,  who  had  been  reared  as  ft  hostage;  at 
Constantinople,  to  imitiito  the  career  of  their 
cousins,  the  Visigoths.  Having  troubled  the 
Eastern  Court  until  it  stood  in  fear  of  him,  Theo- 
doric a.sked  for  a  commis.sion  to  overthrow 
Odoacer,  in  Italy,  and  received  It  from  the  Em- 
peror's hand.  Thus  empowered  by  one  still  rec- 
ognized as  lawful  lord  on  both  sides  of  the  Adri- 
ati<",  Thetxloric  crossed  the  Julian  Alps  (A.  I). 
480)  with  the  families  of  his  nation  and  their 
household  goods.  Three  battles  made  him  mas- 
ter of  the  jieninsula  and  decided  the  fate  of  his 
rival.  Odoacer  held  out  in  llavenna  for  two 
years  and  a  half,  and  surrendered  on  a  promise 
of  equal  sovereignty  with  the  Ostro^othic  king. 
But  riieixloric  did  not  scruple  to  kill  him  with 
his  own  sword,  at  the  first  opportunity  which 
came.  In  that  act,  the  native  savagery  in  him 
broke  loose;  but  through  most  of  his  life  he  kept 
his  j)assi()iis  decently  tamed,  and  acted  the  bar- 
barian less  fre(juiiit"|y  than  the  civilized  states- 
man and  king,  lie  gave  Italy  peace,  security, 
and  sul  stuntial  justice  for  thirty  years.  With 
little  war,  ho  extended  his  sovereignty  over 
lllyrium,  Pannonia,  Noricum,  Hhretia  and  Pro- 
vence, in  sout'i-eastern  Gaul.  If  the  exten- 
sive kingdom  which  he  formed  —  with  more 
enlightenment  than  any  other  among  those  who 


divided  the  heritage  of  Rome  —  v"ould  Imvc  en- 
dured, the  parts  of  Eunipe  which  It  covered 
might  liave  fared  better  in  after  times  than  they 
(11(1  "  Italy  might  have  been  spared  six  hun- 
dred years  of  ghMim  and  (h'gradation. "  Hut 
jxiweii'iil  inlluences  were  against  it  from  the 
first,  and  they  were  inlluences  which  proceeded 
misehievously  from  tlu;  Christian  Church.  Had 
the  (Jotlis  been  |iagans,  the  Church  might  have 
turned  a  kindly  fact!  to  them,  and  wooed  them 
to  conversion  as  sin;  wo(K'd  the  Franks.  Hut 
they  were  Christians,  of  a  heretl(!  stamp,  and  the 
ortliodox  Christianity  of  Home  held  them  in 
deadly  loathing.  While  still  beyond  the  Dan- 
ube, they  had  received  the  faith  from  an  Ariun 
ajiostle,  at  the  tiiiu!  of  the  great  contlictof  Atlni- 
nasius  against  Arius,  and  were  stui)born  in  the 
rejectiiiii  of  Trinitarian  dogma.  Hence  the 
Church  in  the  Wesc  was  never  reconciled  to  the 
monarchy  of  Theodoric  in  Italy,  nor  to  that  of 
tiie  Visigoths  at  Toulouse;  and  its  hostility  was 
the  ultimate  cau.si;  of  \\w  failur(;  of  both. 

The  Empire  in  the  East. 

To  understand  the  events  which  imme(Hat«dy 
caused  the  fall  of  the  O.slrcjgothic  nower,  we 
must  turnl)aek  for  a  moment  to  the  Empire  In 
the  East.  iMareian,  whom  Pulcheria,  the  wise 
(laughter  of  Arcadius,  made  Emp(!ror  by  marry- 
ing him,  died  in  \Tu,  and  Aspar,  the  barbarian 
wiio  commanded  the  mercenaric^s,  selected  his 
successor.  He  chose  his  own  st(;ward,  one  Ltio, 
who  jiroved  to  have  more  independen(!e  than  his 
patron  exjiccted,  and  who  succeeded  in  destroy- 
ing the  hitter.  After  Leo  I.  came  (47-t)  his  infant 
grandson,  liCo  II.,  whose  father,  an  Isauriau 
chieftain,  took  his  place  when  he  died,  within  the 
year.  The  Isaurian  assumed  a  Greek  name,  Zeno, 
and  occu|)ied  the  throne  —  with  one  Interval  of 
fiiglit  and  exile  for  twenty  months  —  during  seven 
years.  When  he  died,  his  widow  gave  her  hand 
in  marriage  to  an  excellent  olHcer  of  the  palace, 
Anastasius  by  name,  and  he  was  sovereign  of  the 
Empire  for  twenty-seven  years. 

The  reign  of  Justinian. 

After  Anastasius,  came  Justin  I.,  bora  a  perns- 
ant  in  Dacia  (modern  Houmania),  but  advanced  as 
a  soldier  to  the  command  of  the  imperial  guards, 
and  thence  to  the  throne.  He  had  already 
adopted  and  educated  his  nephew,  Justinian,  and 
before  dying,  in  527,  he  invested  him  with  sov- 
ereignty as  a  colleague.  The  reign  of  Justinian 
was  the  most  remarkable  in  the  whole  history  of 
the  Empire  in  the  East.  Without  breadth  of 
understanding,  or  notable  talents  of  any  kind; 
witliout  courage;  without  the  least  nobility  of 
character;  without  even  the  virtue  of  fidelity  to 
his  ministers  and  friends, —  this  remarkable  mon- 
arch contrived  to  bo  splendidly  served  by  an  ex- 
traordinary generation  of  great  soldiers,  great 
jurists,  great  statesmen,  who  gave  a  brilliance  to 
his  reign  that  was  never  rivalled  while  the  Byzan- 
tine seat  of  Empire  stood.  It  owes,  in  modern 
esteem,  its  greatest  iame  to  the  noble  collection 
of  Koman  laws  which  was  made,  in  the  Pandects 
and  the  Codo,  under  the  direction  of  the  wise  and 
learned  Tribonian.  Transiently  it  was  glorified 
by  conquests  that  bore  a  likeness  to  the  march  of 
the  resistless  legions  of  •incieiit  Home ;  and  the 
laurelled  names  of  Beli.sariusand  Narses  claimed 
a  place  on  the  columns  of  victory  with  the  names 
of  Cffisar  and  Pompcius.     But  the  aplendors  of 
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tliP  rolffn  were  irmrh  mnro  thnn  ofTsct  by  mliicrlfs 
nixl  caliuniticH  of  Uw  darkest  kind.  "  The  ri'iffii 
(if  Ju8tiniiin,  from  itH  length,  its  glory  nnd  itx 
dlHHStcrs,  may  be  romimrcil  to  tlic  rcijfii  of  Isolds 
XIV.,  widch  excccdiMi  it  in'  lengtli,  and  (>(|uull('d 
It  in  glory  and  diwiHtfr.  ...  He  cxteniicd  t\w 
lindta  of  IdH  empire ;  Init  lie  wan  una))lc  to  defen<l 
tlie  territory  lie  liad  received  from  Ids  jiredeee.H- 
Bors.  Every  one  of  the  thirty  <i!;lit  yt'urH  of  Ids 
reign  wan  marked  by  an  Inva.sion  of  the  barbari- 
nn.s;  and  it  has  been  Htd<l  that,  reckoidng  thimu 
wlio  fell  by  the  Hword,  who  perishe.l  from  want, 
or  wen;  hrd  into  captivity,  each  invanion  cost 
'20().(MH>Hid)Ject.stotheemi>ire.  Calanuties  which 
human  pnideneo  is  unable  to  ruHint  Heemed  to 
combine  against  the  Uomaiis,  aa  if  to  compel 
them  to  expiate  their  ancient  glory.  ...  Bo  tliat 
the  very  p<riod  which  gave  birth  to  bo  many 
monuments  of  greatness,  may  be  looked  back 
upon  with  horror,  as  that  ot  the  widest  desola- 
tion and  th(!  most  territle.  mortality  "  (Sismondi). 
Tlio  llrst  and  longest  of  tlie  wars  of  Justinian 
wa.s  the  Persian  war,  whicli  lie  inherited  from 
his  predecessors,  and  which  scarccjiy  ceased  while 
the  Persian  mouarcliy  endured.  It  was  in  thise 
Asiatic  campaigns  that  Helisarius  began  his 
career.  Hut  Ids  first  great  achievement  was  the 
overthrow  and  extinctiim  of  the  Vandal  power  in 
Africa,  and  the  restoration  of  Hoinan  authority 
(the  empire  of  the  new  Home)  in  tlie  old  Cartha- 
ginian province  (A.  I).  r);};i-,')l{4).  He  accom- 
plished tills  with  a  force  of  but  10,000  foot  and 
8,000  horse,  and  was  hastily  recalled  by  bis  jeal- 
ous lord  ou  the  instant  of  his  success. 

Conquests  of  Belisarius  in  Italy. 

But  the  ambition  of  Justinian  was  whetted  by 
this  marvellous  conquest,  and  he  promptly  pro- 

iected  anexpediti(m  against  tlie  kmgdom  of  tlic 
ittstern  Goths.  The  death  of  Theodoric  liad 
occurrBd  in  526.  His  successor  was  a  <hild  of 
teu  years,  his  grandson,  whose  mother  exerci.sed 
the  regency.  Amalsuentha,  the  queen-regent, 
was  a  woman  of  highly  cultivated  mind,  and  slic 
offended  her  subjects  bv  too  marked  a  Itoniaiii- 
zation  of  her  ideas.  Her  son  died  in  his  eigh- 
teenth year,  and  she  associated  with  herself  ov  the 
throne  the  next  heir  to  it,  a  worthless  nephew  of 
Theodoric,  who  was  able,  in  a  few  weeks,  to  strip 
all  her  power  from  her  and  consign  her  U)  a  dis- 
tant prison,  where  she  was  soon  put  to  death  (A.  I). 
535).  She  had  previously  opened  negotiations 
with  Justinian  for  the  restoration  of  his  suprem- 
acy in  Italy,  and  the  ambitious  Emjieror  assumed 
with  eagerness  a  right  to  avenge  herdeposition  and 
death.  The  fate  of  Amalsuentha  was  his  excuse, 
the  discontent  of  Roman  orthodoxy  with  the  rule 
of  the  heretic  Goths  was  his  encouragement,  to 
Bend  an  army  into  Italy  with  Belisarius  at  its  henid. 
First  taking  possession  of  8icily,  Belisarius 
landed  in  Italy  in  530,  took  Naples  and  advanced  on 
Rome.  An  able  soldier,  Vitiges,  had  been  raised 
to  the  Gothic  throne,  and  he  evacuated  Rome  in 
December;  but  he  returned  the  following  March 
and  laid  siege  to  tlie  ancient  capital,  which  Beli- 
sarius had  occupied  Avith  a  moderate  force.  It 
was  defended  against  him  for  an  entire  year,  and 
the  strength  of  the  Gothic  nation  was  consumed 
OB  the  outer  side  of  the  walls,  while  the  inhabi- 
tants within  were  wasted  by  famine  and  disease. 
The  Gollis  invoked  tho  aid  of  tlic  Franks  in 
Gaul,  and  those  tierce  warriors,  crossing  the  Alps 
(A.  D.  538),  assailed  both  Goths  and  Greeks,  with 


indiscriminnto  !i(mtility,  destroyed  Milan  and 
Genoa,  and  mostly  iierishedof  hunger  fhenmelvcH 
before  tliey  retreated  from  the  wasted  Cisalpino 
country. 

Released  from  Rome,  Belisarius  advanced  in  his 
turn  against  Rivcnna,  and  took  llie  Gothic;  capi- 
tal, making  Vitiges  a  prisoner  (.\.  I).  5:il»).  ills 
reward  for  these  successes  was  a  recall  from  com- 
mand. The  Jealous  Emperor  could  not  afford 
his  generals  too  mu<h  glory  at  a  single  winning. 
As  a  c(m,se(|Ueiice  of  Ids  folly,  tlie  (loths,  under 
a  new  king,  Totila,  wen*  allowed  to  recover  so 
much  ground  in  the;  next  four  years  that,  when, 
in  51  i,  Belisarius  was  sent  back,  almost  witliout 
an  army,  the  work  of  con(|iiest  h;id  to  lie  done 
anew.  Rome  was  still  being  held  against  'I'otila, 
wlio  besieged  it,  and  tlie  great  general  went  by 
sea  to  its  relief,  lie  forced  the  jiassage  of  tlie 
Tiber,  but  failed  through  the  miHconduct  of  tho 
commander  in  the  city  to  accomplish  an  entry, 
and  once  more  the  gnat  capital  was  entered  and 
yielded  to  angry  Goths  (A.  D.  510).  They  sjiared 
the  lives  of  the  few  peojile  they  found,  and  the 
chastity  of  the  women;  but  they  plundered  with- 
out restraint. 

Rome  a  Solitude  for  Forty  Days. 

Totila  commanded  the  total  deMtruction  of  the 
city;  but  his  nitliless  hand  was  stayed  liytlierc- 
monstrances  of  Belisarius.  After  demolishing  a 
tliird  of  the  walls,  he  withdrew  towards  the 
South,  dragging  the  few  inhabitants  with  him, 
and,  during  forty  days,  Rome  is  said  to  liavo 
been  an  uiqieopled  solitude.  The  scene  which 
tliisollVrs  to  the  imagination  conies  near  to  being 
the  most  impn  ^ivc  In  history.  At  the  end  of 
that  jieriod  it  was  entered  by  Belisarius,  who 
hastily  reiiairec.'  the  widls,  collected  his  forces, 
and  was  jirepared  to  defend  himself  when  Totila 
came  back  by  rapid  marches  from  Apulia.  The 
(Jotlis  made  three  assaults  and  were  bloodily  re- 
pul.sed. 

End  of  the  Ostrogothic  Kingdom. 

But  again  Belisarius  was  recalled  by  a  mean 
and  jealous  court,  and  again  the  Gothic  cause 
was  rcanimate<l  and  restored.  Rome  was  taken 
again  from  its  feeble  garrison  (A.  D.  540),  and 
this  time  it  was  treated  witli  respect.  Most  of 
Italy  and  Sicily,  with  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  were 
subdued  by  Totila's  arms,  and  that  king,  now 
successful,  appealed  to  Justinian  for  peace.  It 
was  refused,  and  in  552  a  vigorous  prosecution 
of  the  war  resumed,  under  a  new  commander  — 
the  remarkable  eunuch  Narses,  who  proved  him- 
self to  be  one  of  the  great  masters  of  war. 
Totila  was  defeated  and  slain  in  the  first  battle 
of  the  campaign;  Rome  was  again  beleaguered 
and  taken;  and  tlie  last  blow  needed  to  extin- 
guish the  Gothic  kingdom  in  Itivly  was  ^iven  the 
following  year  (A.  I).  5.53),  when  Totila's  suc- 
cessor, Tela,  ended  hia  life  on  another  disastrous 
field  of  liattle. 

The  Exarchate. 

Italy  was  restored  for  the  moment  to  the  Em- 
pire, and  was  placed  under  the  government  of 
an  imperial  viceroy,  called  Exarch,  which  high 
office  Mie  valiant  Narses  was  the  first  to  fill.  Ilia 
succes.sors,  known  in  history  as  the  Exarelisof  Ra- 
venna, resided  in  that  cpital  for  a  long  period, 
while  the  arm  of  their  authority  was  steadily 
shortened  by  the  c<mquests  of  new  invaders, 
whose  story  is  yet  to  be  told. 
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Events  in  the  West. 

LoavinK  Italy  and  l{uini'.  once  more  in  the  im- 
perial folil,  but  iiiL-n;  provincis  now  of  a  distaut 
and  aiicimU'd  sovereignty,  it  is  necessary  to  turn 
back  to  tlie  West,  and  pfanoe  over  the  regions  in 
which,  when  we  looked  at  them  last,  the  institu- 
tions of  Roman  i:oveniment  and  society  werelje- 
ing  dissolved  and  broken  uj)  by  tlood  upon  Hood 
of  barbaric  invasion  from  the  Teutonic  North. 

Teutonic  Conquest  of  Britain. 

If  we  begin  at  the  farthest  West  which  the 
Roman  dominion  reached,  we  shall  find  that  the 
island  of  Britain  was  abandoned,  practically,  by 
the  imperial  government  earlier  than  the  year 
410,  when  Rome  was  sinking  under  the  blows  of 
Alaric.  From  that  time  the  inhabitants  were  left 
to  their  owr  government  and  their  own  defense. 
To  the  inroads  of  the  savage  Caled(jnian  Picts 
and  Irish  Scots,  there  were  added,  now,  the  coast 
ravages  of  a  swarm  of  ruthless  pirates,  which 
the  tribes  of  northwestern  Europe  had  begun  to 
launch  upon  the  German  or  North  Sea.  The 
most  cruel  and  terrible  of  these  ocean  freebooters 
were  the  Saxons,  of  the  Elbe,  and  they  gave  thtdr 
name  for  a  time  to  the  whole.  Their  destructive 
raids  upon  the  coasts  of  Britain  and  Gaul  had 
commenced  more  than  a  century  before  the 
Romans  withdrew  their  legions,  and  that  part 
of  the  British  coast  most  exposed  to  their  ravages 
was  known  as  the  Saxon  Shore.  For  about 
thirty  years  after  the  Roman  and  Romanized 
inhabitants  of  Britain  had  been  left  to  defend 
themselves,  they  held  their  ground  with  good 
courage,  as  appears;  but  the  incessant  attacks  of 
the  Picts  wore  out,  al  last,  their  confidence  in 
themselves,  and  they  Were  fatally  led  to  seek 
help  from  their  other  enemies,  who  scourged 
them  from  the  sea.  Their  invitation  was  given, 
not  to  the  Saxons,  but  to  a  band  of  Jutes  —  war- 
riors from  that  Danish  peninsula  in  which  they 
have  left  their  name.  The  Jutes  landed  at  Ebbs- 
fleet,  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet  (A.  D.  449  or  450), 
with  two  chiefs,  Ilengcst  and  Horsa,  at  their 
head.  They  came  as  allies,  and  fought  by  the 
side  of  the  Britons  against  the  Picts  with  excel- 
lent success.  Then  came  quarrels,  and  presently, 
in  455,  the  arms  of  Ilengest  and  Horsa  were 
turned  against  their  employers.  Ten  years  later 
the  Jutes  had  secure  possession  of  the  part  of 
Britain  now  called  Kent,  a.d  Ilengest  was  their 
king,  Horsa  having  fallen  in  the  war.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  the  transformation  of  Roman- 
Celtic  Britain  into  the  Teutonic  England  of  later 
history.  The  success  of  the  Jutes  drew  their 
cousins  and  piratical  comrades,  the  Saxons  and 
the  Angles,  to  seek  kingdoms. in  the  same  rich 
island.  The  Saxons  came  first,  landing  near  Sel- 
sey,  in  477,  and  taking  gradual  possession  of  a 
district  which  became  known  as  the  kingdom  of 
the  South  Saxons,  or  Sussex.  The  ne.xt  invasion 
was  by  Sa  ons  under  Cerdic,  and  Jutes,  who 
joined  Ut  fo;-ni  the  kingdom  of  the  West  fcaxons, 
or  Wes.sex,  covering  alH)ut  the  territory  of  modem 
Hampshire.  So  niucli  of  their  conquest  was 
complete  by  the  j-ear  519.  At  about  the  same 
time,  other  colonies  were  rstublished  and  gave 
their  names,  as  East  Saxons  and  Middle  Saxons, 
to  the  Essex  and  Middlesex  o^'  modern  English 
geograi)hy.  A  third  tribe  from  the  German 
shore,  the  Angles,  now  came  (.>..  I).  547)  to  take 
their  part  in  the  conquest  of  the  island,  and  these 


laid  their  hands  upon  kingdoms  in  the  East  and 
North  of  England,  so  nuich  larger  than  the  mod- 
est Jute  and  Saxon  realms  in  the  south  that  tlieir 
name  lixed  itself,  at  hist,  upon  the  whole  country, 
when  it  lost  the  name  of  Britain.  Northumber- 
land, which  stretched  from  the  Huniber  to  the 
Firth  of  P^orth,  Mercia,  whictj  covered  at  one 
time  the  whole  middle  region  of  England,  and 
East  Anglia,  which  became  divided  into  the  two 
English  counties  of  Norfolk  (North-folk)  and 
Suifolk  (South-folk),  were  the  three  great  king- 
doms of  the  Angles. 

The  Making  of  England. 

Before  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  almost  the 
whole  of  modern  England,  and  part  of  Scotland, 
on  its  eastern  side,  as  far  to  the  north  as  Edin- 
burgh, was  in  possession  of  the  German  invaders. 
They  had  not  merely  subdued  the  former  posses- 
sors—  Britons  and  Roman  provincials  (if  Romans 
remained  in  the  island  after  their  domination 
ceased), — but,  in  the  judgment  of  the  best  in- 
vestigators of  the  subject,  they  had  practically 
swept  them  from  all  the  parts  of  the  island  in 
which  their  own  settlements  were  established. 
That  is  to  say,  the  prior  population  was  either 
exterminated  by  the  merciless  swords  of  these 
Saxon  and  English  pagans,  or  was  driven  into  the 
mountains  of  Wales,  into  the  peninsula  of  Corn- 
wall and  Devon,  or  into  the  Strathclyde  corner 
of  Scottish  territory, —  in  all  which  regions  the 
ancient  British  race  has  maintained  itself  to  this 
day.  Scarcely  a  vestige,  cf  its  existence  rei:.ains 
elsewhere  in  England, —  neither  in  language,  nor 
in  local  names,  nor  in  institutions,  nor  in  survi- 
vals of  any  other  kind ;  which  shows  that  the  iu- 
ha'it.ants  were  effaced  by  the  conquest,  as  the 
inhabitants  of  Gaul,  of  Spain,  and  of  Italy,  for 
example,  were  not. 

The  new  society  and  the  new  states  which  now 
arose  on  the  soil  of  Britain,  and  began  to  ohape 
themselves  into  the  England  of  the  future,  were 
as  purely  Germanic  as  if  they  had  grown  up  in 
the  Jutish  peninsula  or  on  the  Elbe.  The  institu- 
tions, political  and  social,  of  the  immigrant 
nations,  had  been  modified  by  changed  circum- 
stances, but  they  had  incorporated  almost  nothing 
from  the  institutions  which  they  found  existing 
in  their  new  home  and  which  they  supplanted. 
Broadly  speaking,  nothing  Roman  and  nothing 
Celtic  entered  into  them.  They  were  constructed 
on  German  lines  throughout. 

The  barbarism  of  the  Saxons  and  their  kin  when 
they  entered  Britain  was  far  more  unmitigated 
than  that  of  most  of  the  Teutonic  tribes  which 
overwhelmed  the  continentiil  provinces  of  Rome 
had  been.  The  Goths  had  been  inlluenced  to 
some  extent  and  for  quite  a  period  by  Roman 
civilization,  and  had  nominally  accepted  Chris- 
tian precepts  and  beliefs,  before  they  took  arms 
against  the  Empire.  The  Franks  had  been  allies 
of  Rome  and  in  contact  with  the  refinements  of 
Roman  Gaul,  for  a  century  or  two  before  they 
became  masters  in  that  province.  Most  of  the 
other  nations  which  transplanted  themselves  in 
t'  fifth  century  from  beyond  the  Rhine  to  new 
•i(>.  J  in  the  provinces  of  Rome,  had  been  living 
for  generations  on  the  borders  of  the  Empire,  or 
near;  had  acquired  some  acquaintance,  at  least, 
with  the  civilization  which  they  did  not  share, 
and  conceded  to  it  u  cerUiin  respect;  while  some 
of  them  had  borne  arms  for  the  Emperor  and 
taken  his  pay.      But  the  Saxons,   Angles  and 
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Jutes  had  thus  far  been  remote  from  everj'  influ- 
ence or  e.vperience  of  the  kind.  They  knew  the 
Romans  only  as  rich  strangers  to  he  phiudered 
and  foes  to  he  fought.  Christianity  represented 
nothing  to  them  but  an  insult  to  their  gods. 
There  seems  to  be  little  doubt,  therefore,  that 
the  civilizing  work  which  Rome  had  done  in 
western  Eurojie  was  ol)lit(,'rated  nowhere  else  so 
ruthlessly  and  so  wantonly  as  in  Britain. 

Christianity,  still  sheltered  and  strong  in  Ire- 
hind,  was  wholly  extinguished  in  England  for  a 
century  and  more,  until  the  memorable  mission  of 
Augustine,  sent  )y  Pope  Gregory  the  Great 
(A.  D.  597),  began  the  conversion  of  the  savage 
islanders. 

The  Kingdom  of  the  Franks. 

In  Gaul,  meanwhile,  and  in  southwestern  Ger- 
many, the  Franks  had  become  the  dominant 
power.  They  had  moved  tardily  to  the  con- 
quest, but  when  they  moved  it  was  with  rapid 
strides.  While  they  dwelt  along  the  Lower 
Rhine,  they  were  in  two  divisions:  the  Salian 
Franks,  who  occupied,  first,  the  country  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  ami  then  spread  .south- 
wards, to  the  Somme,  or  beyond ;  and  the  Ripu- 
arians,  who  lived  farther  up  the  Rhine,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Cologne,  advancing  thence  to 
the  Moselle.  In  the  later  part  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury a  Roman  Patrician,  Syagrius,  still  exer- 
cised some  kind  of  authority  in  northarn  Gaul ; 
but  in  486  he  was  defeated  and  overthrown  by 
Chlodvig,  or  Clevis,  the  chief  of  the  Sftliau 
Franks.  Ten  years  later,  Clovis,  leading  both 
the  Salian  and  the  Ripuarian  Franks  in  an  attack 
upon  the  German  Alemanni,  beyond  the  Upper 
Rhine,  subdued  that  people  completely,  and  took 
their  country.  Their  name  survivea,  and  ad- 
hered to  the  whole  people  of  Germany,  whom 
the  Franks  and  their  successors  the  French  have 
called  Allemands  to  this  day.  After  his  con- 
quest of  the  Alemanni,  Clovis,  who  had  married 
a  Christian  wife,  accepted  her  faith  and  was 
baptized,  with  three  thousand  of  his  chief  men. 
The  professed  conversion  was  as  fortunate  politi- 
cally for  him  as  it  nad  been  for  Constantine. 
He  adopted  the  Christianity  which  was  that  of 
the  Roman  Church  —  the  Catholic  Christianity 
of  the  Athanasian  creed  — :  and  he  stood  forth  at 
once  as  the  champion  of  orthodoxy  against  the 
heretic  Goths  and  Burgundians,  whose  religion 
had  been  poisoned  by  the  condemned  doctrines 
of  Arius.  The  blessings,  and  the  more  substan- 
tial endeavors,  of  the  Roman  Church  were,  there- 
fore, on  his  side,  when  he  attacked  the  Burgun- 
dians and  made  them  tributary,  and  when,  a  few 
years  later,  he  expelled  the  Goths  from  Aqui- 
taine  and  drove  them  into  Spain  (A.D.  SOO-.'iOS). 
Beginning,  apparently,  as  one  of  several  chiefs 
among  the  Salian  Franks,  he  ended  his  career 
(510)  as  sole  king  of  the  whole  Frank  nation,  and 
master  of  all  Gaul  except  a  Gothic  corner  of  Pro- 
vence, with  a  considerable  dominion  beyond  the 
Rhine. 

The  Merovingian  Kings. 

But  Clovis  left  his  realm  to  four  sons,  who 
divided  it  into  as  many  kingdoms,  with  capitals 
at  Metz,  Orleans,  Paris,  and  Soissons.  There 
was  strife  and  war  between  them,  until  one  of 
the  brothers,  Lothaire,  united  again  the  whole 
kingdom,  which,  meantime,  had  been  enlarged 
by  the  conquest  of  Thuringia  and  Provence,  and 
by  the  extinction  of  the  tributary  Burgundian 


kings.  AVhen  he  died,  his  sons  rent  the  king- 
dom again,  and  warred  with  one  another,  and 
once  more  it  was  brought  together.  Says  Hal- 
liim:  "It  is  aweary  and  unprofitable  task  to 
follow  these  changes  in  detail,  through  scenes  of 
tunudt  and  bloodshed,  in  which  the  eye  meets 
with  no  sunshine,  nor  can  rest  upon  any  interest- 
ing spot.  It  would  lie  dilHcult,  as  Gibbon  ha.i 
j  ustly  observed,  to  find  anywhere  more  vice  or  less 
virtue."  But,  as  Dean  Church  has  remarked,  the 
Franks  were  maintained  in  their  ascendancy  by 
the  favor  of  the  clergy  and  the  circumstances  of 
their  position,  despite  their  divisions  and  the 
worthless  and  detestable  character  of  their  kings, 
after  Clovis.  "  They  occupied  a  laud  of  great 
natural  wealth,  and  great  geographical  advan- 
tages, which  had  been  prepared  for  them  by 
Latin  culture;  they  inherited  great  cities  which 
they  had  not  built,  and  fields  and  vineyards 
which  they  had  not  planted ;  and  they  had  the 
wisdom,  not  to  destroy,  but  to  use  their  con- 
quest. They  were  able  with  singular  ease  and 
confidence  to  employ  and  trust  the  services,  civil 
and  militarj",  of  the  Latin  population.  .  .  .  The 
bond  between  the  Franks  and  the  native  races 
was  the  clergy.  .  .  .  The  forces  of  the  whole 
nation  were  at  the  disposal  of  the  ruling  race ; 
and  under  Frank  chiefs,  the  Latins  and  Gauls 
learned  once  more  to  be  warriors."  This  no 
doubt  suggests  a  quite  true  explanaticm  of  the 
success  of  the  Franks;  but  too  much  may  easily 
be  inferred  from  it.  It  will  not  be  safe  to  con- 
clude that  the  Franks  were  protectors  of  civili- 
zation in  Gaul,  and  did  not  lay  destrojing  hands 
upon  it.  We  shall  presently  see  that  it  sank  to 
a  very  darkened  state  under  their  rule,  though 
the  eclipse  may  have  been  less  complete  than  in 
some  other  of  the  barbarized  provinces  of  Rome. 

Rise  of  the  Carolingians. 

Tlie  division  in  the  Frankish  dominion  which 
finally  marked  itself  deeply  and  became  permanent 
was  that  which  separa'.ed  the  East  Kingdom,  or 
Austrasia,  from  the  West  Kingdom,  or  Neustria. 
In  Austrasia,  the  Germanic  element  prevailed ;  in 
Neustria,  the  Roman  and  Gallic  survivals  entered 
most  largely  into  the  new  society.  Austrasia 
widened  into  the  Germany  of  later  history ;  Neus- 
tria into  France.  In  both  th(!se  kingcloms,  the 
Frankish  kings  sank  lower  and  lower  in  charac- 
ter, until  their  name  (of  Merwings  or  Mero- 
vingians, from  an  ancestor  of  Clovis)  became  a 
byword  for  sloth  and  worthlessness.  In  each  king- 
dom there  arose,  beside  the  nominal  monarch,  a 
.strong  minister,  called  the  Major  Donius,  or  Mayor 
of  the  Palace,  who  exerf^ised  the  real  power 
and  governed  in  the  king's  name.  During  the 
last  half  of  the  seventh  century,  the  Austrasian 
3Iayor,  Pippin  of  lleristal,  and  the  Neustriau 
3Iayor,  Ebroiu,  converted  the  old  antagonism  of 
the  two  kingdoms  into  a  ])crsonal  rivalry  and 
strucgle  for  supremacy.  Ebroin  was  munlered, 
and  Pippin  was  the  final  victor,  in  a  decisive  bat- 
tle at  Testry  (087),  which  made  him  virtual  mas- 
ter of  the  whole  Frank  realm,  although  the  idle 
Merwings  still  sat  on  their  thrones.  Pippin's  son, 
C;harles\AIartel,  strengthened  and  extended  the 
domination  which  his  father  had  acquired.  He 
(Irove  back  the  Saxonr  and  subdued  the  Frisians 
in  the  North,  and,  in  tlie  great  and  famou.sbattle 
of  Tours  (73'J)  he  repelled,  once  for  ail,  the  at- 
tempt of  the  Arab  and  Moorish  followers  of  Ma- 
homet, already  loilged  in  Spain,  to  push  their 
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conquests  bryond   the  Pyrenees.     Tht  of 

the  funiily.  Pipjiin   th.'  .Sliort,   son  of  -s 

Muriel,  put  an  end  to  tlio  prelence  of  govt, 
in  the  name  of  a  puppet-king.  Tlic  last  of 
the  Merovingians  was  (juietly  depo.sed  — liieking 
even  iniportai.ee  enough  to  he  \)\it  to  death  — 
and  Pippin  reeeived  the  erown  at  the  hands  of 
Pope  Zaehary  (A.  D.  751).  He  died  in  768,  and  the 
n-ign  of  ins  son,  who  succeeded  him  —  the  Great 
Charles  — the  Charlemagne  of  mediaeval  history 
—  is  the  introduction  to  so  r  ,w  an  era,  and  so 
changed  an  order  of  circumstances  in  the  Euro- 
pean world,  that  it  will  be  best  to  finish  with  all 
that  lies  behind  it  in  our  hasty  survey  before  we 
take  it  up. 

The  Conquests  of  Islam. 

Outside  of  Europe,  a  new  and  strange  power 
had  now  risen,  and  had  spread  its  forces  with  ex- 
traordinary rapidity  around  the  southern  and 
eastern  circuit  of  the  Mediterranean,  until  it 
trouliled  both  extremities  of  the  northern  shore. 
This  was  the  jMtwer  of  Islam  —  the  proselyting, 
war-waging  religion  of  Mahomet,  the  Arabian 
prophet.  At  the  death  of  Mahomet,  in  632,  he 
was  lord  of  Arabia,  and  his  armies  had  just 
crossed  the  border,  to  attack  the  Syrian  posses- 
sions of  the  Eastern  Roman  Empire.  In  seven 
years  from  that  time,  thj  whole  of  Palestine  and 
Syria  had  been  overrun,  Jerusalem,  Damascus, 
Antioch,  and  all  the  strong  cities  taken,  and  Ro- 
man authority  expelled.  Li  two  years  more, 
they  had  dealt  the  last  blow  to  the  Sassanian 
monarchy  in  Persia  and  shattered  it  forever.  At 
the  same  time  they  were  besieging  Alexandria 
and  adding  Egypt  to  tlieir  conquests.  In  068, 
only  thirty-six  years  nfter  the  death  of  the 
Prophet,  they  were  at  the  gates  of  Constantino- 
ple, making  the  first  of  their  many  attempts  to 
gain  possession  of  the  New  Rome.  In  698  they 
had  taken  Carthage,  had  occupied  all  North  Af- 
rica to  the  Atlantic  coast,  had  converted  the 
Mauretanians,  or  Moors,  and  absorbed  them  into 
their  body  politic  as  well  as  into  their  commu- 
nion. In  711  the  commingled  Arabs  and  Moors 
crossed  the  Straits  and  entered  Spain,  and  the 
overthrow  of  the  Christian  kingdom  of  the  Visi- 
goths wiis  pRictically  accomplished  in  a  single 
battle  that  same  year.  Within  two  years  more, 
the  floors  (as  they  came  to  be  most  commonly 
called)  were  in  possession  of  the  whole  southern, 
central,  and  eastern  parts  of  the  Spanish  penin- 
sula, treating  the  inhabitants  who  had  not  fled 
with  a  more  generous  toleration  than  differing 
Christians  were  wont  to  offer  to  one  another. 
The  Spaniards  (a  mixed  ]iopulation  of  Roman, 
Sucvic,  Gothic,  and  aboriginal  descent)  who  did 
not  submit,  took  refuge  in  the  mountainous  re- 
gion of  the  Asturias  and  Galicia,  where  they 
maintained  their  independence,  and,  in  due  time, 
became  aggressive,  until,  after  eight  centuries, 
they  recovered  their  whole  land. 

The  Eastern  Empire. 

At  the  East,  as  we  have  seen,  the  struggle  of 
the  Empire  with  the  Arabs  began  at  the  first 
moment  of  their  career  of  foreign  conquest. 
They  came  upon  it  when  it  was  weak  from  many 
wounds,  and  exhausted  by  conflict  with  many 
foes.  Before  the  death  of  Justinian  (565),  the 
tninsient  glories  of  his  reign  had  been  waning 
fast.  His  innnediate  sueces.sor  saw  the  work  of 
llelisurius  ami  Narsca  undone,  for  the  most  part, 


and  the  Italian  peninsula  overrun  by  a  new 
horde  of  barbarians,  more  rapacious  and  more 
savage  than  the  Goths.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Persian  war  broke  out  again,  and  drained  tJie 
imperial  resources  to  pay  for  victories  that  had 
no  fruit.  Two  better  and  stronger  emperors  — 
Tiberius  and  Maurice  —  who  came  after  him, 
only  made  an  honorable  struggle,  without  leav- 
ing the  Empire  in  a  better  state.  Then  a  brutal 
creature  —  Phocas  —  held  the  throne  for  eight 
years  (602-610)  and  sunk  it  very  low  by  his 
crimes.  The  hero,  Heraclius,  who  was  now 
raised  to  power,  came  too  late.  Assailed  sud- 
denly, at  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign,  by  a 
fierce  Persian  onset,  he  was  powerless  to  resist. 
Syria,  Egypt  and  Asia  Elinor  were  successively 
ravaged  and  conquered  by  the  Persian  arms. 
They  came  even  to  the  Bosphorus,  and  for 
ten  years  they  held  its  eastern  shore  and  main- 
tained a  camp  within  sight  of  Constantinople 
itself;  while  the  wild  Tartar  nation  of  the 
Avars  raged,  at  the  same  timr ,  through  the 
northern  and  western  province-!  of  the  Empire, 
and  threatened  the  capital  on  its  landward 
sides.  The  Roman  Empire  was  reducer'.,  for  a 
time,  to  "the  walls  of  Constantinople,  with  the 
remnant  of  Greece,  Italy,  and  Africa,  and  some 
maritime  cities,  from  Tyre  to  Trebizoud,  of  the 
Asiatic  coast."  But  in  622  Heraclius  turned  the 
tide  of  disaster  and  rolled  it  back  upon  his 
enemies.  Despite  an  alliance  of  the  Persians 
with  the  Avars,  and  their  combined  assault 
upon  Constantinople  in  626,  he  repelled  the  lat- 
ter, and  wrested  from  ttie  former,  in  a  series  of 
remarkable  campaigr  ,  all  the  territory  they 
had  seized.  He  had  but  just  accomplished  this 
great  deliverance  of  his  dominions,  wJien  the 
Arabs  came  upon  hirr ,  as  stated  aoove.  There 
»vas  no  strength  left  in  the  Empire  to  resist  the 
terrible  prowess  of  t  ese  warriors  of  the  desert. 
They  extinguished  i  i  authority  in  Syria  and 
Egypt,  as  we  have  see  .  in  the  first  years  of  their 
career;  but  then  turne'  their  arms  to  the  East 
and  the  "West,  and  .  v.re  slow  in  disputing  Asia 
Minor  with  its  Cb  istian  lords.  ' '  From  the  time 
of  Heraclius  tl^  Byzantine  theatre  is  contracted 
and  darkened,  the  line  of  empire  which  had  been 
defined  by  the  laws  of  Justinian  and  the  arms  of 
Belisiirius  recedes  on  all  sides  from  our  view" 
(Gibbon).  There  was  neither  vigor  nor  virtue  in 
the  descendants  of  Heraclius ;  and  when  the  last 
of  them  was  destroyed  by  a  popular  rising 
against  his  vicious  tyranny  (711),  revolution  fol- 
lowed revolution  so  quickly  that  three  reigns 
were  begun  and  ended  in  six  years. 

The  so-called  Byzantine  Empire. 

Then  came  to  the  throne  a  man  of  strong 
character,  who  redeemed  it  at  least  from  contempt ; 
who  introduced  a  dynasty  which  endured  for  a 
cenuiry,  and  whose  reign  is  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era  in  the  history  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  so 
marked  that  the  Empire  has  *^aken  from  that  time, 
in  the  common  usage,  a  changed  name,  and  is 
known  thenceforth  as  the  Byzantine,  rather  than 
the  Eastern  or  the  Greek.  This  was  Leo  the  Isau- 
rian,  who  saved  Constantinople  from  a  second  dcs- 
jieriite  Jloslem  siege ;  who  checked  for  a  consider- 
able period  the  Mahometan  advance  in  the  East; 
who  reorganized  the  imperial  administration  on 
lasting  lines;  and  whose  suppression  of  image- 
worship  in  the  Christian  churches  of  his  empire 
led  to  a  rupture  with  the  Roman  Church  in  the 
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West, —  to  the  breaking  of  all  relations  of  de- 
pendence in  Rome  and  Italy  upon  the  Empire  in 
the  East,  and  to  the  creating  of  a  new  imperial 
sovereignty  in  Western  Europe  which  claimed 
succession  to  that  of  Rome. 

Lombard  Conquest  of  Italy. 

On  the  conquest  of  Italy  by  Belisarius  and 
Narses,  for  Justinian,  the  eimuch  Narses,  as 
related  before,  was  made  governor,  residing  at 
Ravenna,  and  bearing  the  title  of  Exarch.  In  a 
few  years  he  was  displaced,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  a  palace  intrigue  at  Constantinople.  To 
be  revenged,  it  is  said  that  he  persuaded  the 
Lombards,  a  German  tribe  lately  become  threaten- 
ing on  the  Upper  Danube,  to  enter  Italy.  They 
came,  under  their  leader  Alboin,  and  almost  the 
whole  northern  and  middle  parts  of  the  peninsula 
submitted  to  them  with  no  resistance.  Pavia 
stood  a  siege  for  three  years  before  it  surrendered 
to  become  the  Lombard  capital ;  Venice  received 
an  added  population  of  fugitives,  and  was  safe 
iu  her  lagoons  —  like  Ravenna,  where  the  new 
Exarch  watched  the  march  of  Lombard  conquest, 
and  scarcely  opposed  it.  Rome  was  preserved, 
with  part  of  southern  Italy  and  with  Sicily ;  but 
no  more  than  a  shadow  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Empire  now  stretched  westward  beyond  the 
Adriatic. 

Temporal  Povver  of  the  Popes. 

The  citv  of  Rome,  and  the  territory  surround- 
ing it,  still  owned  a  nominal  allegiance  to  the 
Emperor  at  Constantinople ;  but  their  immediate 
and  real  ruler  was  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  who  had 
already  acquired,  in  a  special  way,  the  fatherly 
name  of  "Papa"  or  Pope.  Many  circumstances 
had  combined  to  place  both  spiritual  and  temporal 
power  iu  the  hands  of  these  Christian  pontiffs  of 
Rome.  They  may  have  been  originally,  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Church,  on  an  equal  footing  of  ec- 
clesiastical authority  with  the  four  other  chiefs  of 
the  hierarchy — the  Patriarchs  of  Constantinople, 
Alexandria,  Antioch  and  Jerusalem;  but  the 
great  name  of  Rome  gave  tLcni  prestige  and 
weight  of  superior  influence  to  begin  with.  Then, 
they  stood,  geographically  and  sj^mpathetically, 
in  nearest  relations  with  that  massive  Latin  side 
of  Christendom,  in  western  Europe,  which  was 
never  much  disturbed  by  the  raging  dogmatic 
controversies  that  tore  and  divided  the  Church 
on  its  Eastern,  Greek  side.  It  was  inevitable  that 
the  Western  Church  should  yield  homage  to  one 
head  —  to  one  bishopric  above  all  other  bishop- 
rics; and  it  was  more  inevitable  that  the  See 
of  Rome  should  be  that  one.  So  the  spiritual 
supremacy  to  which  the  Popes  arrived  is  easilj' 
enough  explained.  The  temporal  authority 
which  they  acquired  is  accounted  for  as  obvi- 
ously. Even  before  the  interruption  of  the  line 
of  emperors  in  the  West,  the  removal  of  the  im- 
perial residence  for  long  pcrimls  from  Rome,  to 
Constantinople,  to  Milan,  to  Ravenna,  left  the 
Pope  the  most  impressive  aud  influential  person- 
age in  the  ancient  capital.  Political  functions 
were  forced  on  him,  Avhether  he  desired  to  ex- 
ercise them  or  not.  It  was  Pope  Leo  who  headed 
the  embassy  to  Attila,  and  saved  the  city  from 
the  Huns.  It  was  the  same  Pope  who  pleaded 
for  it  with  the  Vandal  king,  Genseric.  And  still 
more  and  more,  after  the  imperial  voice  which 
uttered  occasional  commands  to  his  Roman  sub- 
jects was  heard  from  a  distant  palace  in  Con- 


stantinople, and  in  accents  that  had  become 
wholly  Greek,  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  ^rew  throne- 
like,—  the  respect  paid  to  the  Pope  m  civil  mat- 
ters took  on  the  spirit  of  obedieur^,  and  his  as- 
pect before  the  people  became  that  A  a  temporal 
prince. 

This  process  of  the  political  elevation  of  the 
Papacy  was  completed  by  the  Lombard  conquest 
of  Italy.  The  Lombard  kings  were  bent  upon 
the  acquisition  of  Rome ;  the  Popes  were  resolute 
and  successful  in  holding  it  against  them.  At 
last  the  Papacy  made  its  memorable  and  momen- 
tous alliance  with  the  Carolingiau  chiefs  of  the 
Franks.  It  assumed  the  tremendous  super-im- 
perial right  and  power  to  disjicse  of  crowns,  by 
taking  that  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks  from 
CliildiTlc  aud  giving  it  to  Pippin  (751);  aud  this 
was  the  first  a-ssumptiou  f)t'  that  riglit  by  the 
cliicf  priest  of  Western  Christendom.  In  return, 
Pippin  led  an  army  twice  to  Italy  (754-755),  hum- 
bled the  Lombards,  took  from  them  the  exarch- 
ate of  Itavennaand  the  Pentapolis  (a  district  east 
of  the  Appenines,  between  Ancona  and  Ferrara), 
and  transferred  this  wliole  territory  as  a  con- 
queror's "donation"  to  tlie  Apostolic  See.  The 
temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Popes  now  rested  on 
a  base  as  political  and  as  substantial  as  that  of 
the  most  worldly  and  vulgar  potentates  around 
them. 

Charlemagne's  restored  Roman  Empire. 

Pippin's  greater  son,  Charlemagne,  renewed 
the  alliance  of  liis  house  with  the  Papacy,  aud 
strengthened  it  by  completing  the  conquest  of  the 
Lombards,  extinguishing  their  kingdom  (774),  and 
confirming  his  father's  donation  of  the  States  of 
the  Church.  Charlemagne  was  now  supreme  in 
Italy,  and  the  Pope  became  the  representative  of 
his  sovereignty  at  Rome, — a  position  which  last- 
ingly enhanced  the  political  importance  of  the 
Roman  Sec  in  the  peninsula.  But  while  Pope 
and  King  stood  related,  in  one  view,  as  agent  aud 
principal,  or  subject  and  sovereign,  another  very 
different  relationship  slowly  shaped  itself  in  the 
thoughts  of  one,  if  not  of  both.  The  We.steru 
Church  had  broken  entirely  with  the  Eastern,  on 
the  question  of  image-worship;  the  titular  sov- 
ereignty of  the  Eastern  Emperor  in  the  ancient 
Roman  capital  was  a  worn-out  fiction ;  the  reign 
of  a  female  usurper,  Irene,  at  Constantinople 
afforded  a  good  occasion  for  renouncing  and  dis- 
carding it.  But  a  Roman  Emperor  there  must 
be,  somewhere,  for  lesser  princes  aud  sovereigns 
to  do  homage  to ;  the  political  habit  and  feeling  of 
the  European  world,  shaped  and  fixed  by  the  long 
domination  of  Rome,  still  called  for  it.  "Xor 
could  the  spiritual  head  of  Christendom  dispense 
with  the  temporal ;  without  the  Roman  Empire 
there  could  not  be,"  according  to  the  feeling  of 
the  ninth  century,  "a  Roman,  nor  by  necessary 
consequence  a  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church." 
For  ' '  men  could  not  separate  in  fact  what  wasi 
indis.soluble  iu  thought.  Christianity  must  stamy 
or  fall  along  with  the  great  Christian  ttate:  tlicM 
were  but  two  names  for  one  aud  the  same  thing'! 
(Bryce).  Tlierefore  the  head  of  the  Church,  boldly 
enlarging  tlie  assumption  of  his  predecessor  who 
bestowed  the  crown  of  the  Merovingians  upon 
Pipiiin,  now  took  it  upon  himself  to  .set  the  diadem 
of  tlie  CiL'sara  on  the  h(;ad  of  Charlemagne.  (3n 
tlie  Christmas  Day,  iu  the  year  800,  iu  tin?  basilica 
of  St.  Peter,  at  Rome,  the  solemn  act  of  corona- 
tion was  performed  by  Pope  Leo  III. ;  the  Roman 
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JImpirc  lived  iipiin,  in  the  estimation  of  tliut  age, 
iiiid  Cliarles  the  Great  reopened  the  interrupted 
line  (if  siie<;es.sors  to  Augustus. 

Hcfore  tlii.s  iniperial  coronation  of  Charlemagne 
oeciirred,  lie  had  already  made  his  dominion  im- 
I)erial  in  extent,  liy  tlie  magnitude  of  his  con- 
quests. North,  south,  ea.st,  and  west,  his  armies 
Iiad  been  everywhere  vietorious.  In  eighteen 
(•umpaigns  agaii..'st  the  fierce  and  troublesome 
Haxoiis,  lie  suixlued  those  stubborn  jjugans  and 
fnrecd  them  to  submit  to  a  Christian  baptism  — 
with  how  much  of  immediate  religious elTect  may 
T)e  easily  surmised.  IJut  by  opening  a  way  for 
the  more  Christ-like  missionaries  of  the  cross, 
who  followed  him.  this  missionary  of  the  battle- 
ax  did,  no  doidit,  a  very  real  apostolic  work. 
He  cheeked  the  ravages  of  the  i)initieal  Danes. 
He  crushed  the  Avars  and  took  their  country, 
which  comijrised  i)arts  of  the  Austria  and  Hun- 
gary of  the  i)resent  day.  He  occupied  IJavaria, 
on  the  one  liand,  and  Brittany  on  the  other.  He 
crossed  the  Pyrenees  to  measure  swords  with  the 
Saracens,  and  drove  them  from  the  north  of 
Spain,  as  far  as  the  Ebro.  His  lordship  in  Italy 
has  been  noticed  already.  He  was  unipicstion- 
ably  one  of  the  greatest  monarehs  of  any  age, 
an(l  deserves  the  title  ilagiuis,  aflixed  to  his 
name,  if  that  title  ever  has  been  deserved  by  the 
kings  who  were  flattered  with  it.  There  was 
much  more  in  his  character  than  the  mere  aggres- 
sive energy  which  subjugated  so  wide  a  realm. 
lie  was  a  man  of  enlightenment  far  beyond  his 
time;  u  man  who  strove  after  order,  in  that  Jis- 
onlerly  age,  and  who  felt  oppressed  by  the  igno- 
mnce'into  which  the  world  had  sunk.  He  was  a 
seeker  after  learning,  and  the  friend  and  patron 
of  all  in  his  day  who  groped  in  the  darkness  and 
felt  their  way  towards  the  light.  He  organi7,ed 
his  Empire  with  a  sense  of  political  system  which 
was  new  among  the  Teutonit;  masters  of  Western 
Europe  (e.\  -pt  as  shown  by  Theodoric  in  Italy); 
but  there,\  e  not  years  enough  in  his  own  life 
for  the  organism  to  mature,  and  his  sons  brought 
back  chaos  again. 

Appearance  of  the  Northmen. 

Before  Charlemagne  died  (814)  he  saw  the  west- 
ern coasts  and  river  valleys  of  his  Empire  harried 
by  a  fresh  outpouring  of  sea-rovers  from  the  far 
North,  and  it  is  said  that  he  had  sad  forebodings 
of  the  affliction  they  would  become  to  his  people 
thereafter.  These  new  pirates  of  the  North  Sea, 
who  took  up,  after  several  centuries,  the  aban- 
doned trade  of  their  kinsmen,  the  Saxons  (now 
retired  from  their  wild  courses  and  respectably 
settled  on  one  side  of  the  water,  while  subdued 
and  kept  in  order  on  the  other),  were  of  the  boUl 
and  rugged  Scandinavian  race,  which  inhabited 
the  countries  since  known  as  Denmark,  Sweden 
and  Norway.  They  are  more  or  less  contused 
imder  the  general  name  of  Northmen,  or  Norse- 
men —  men  of  the  North ;  but  that  term  appears 
to  have  been  applied  more  especially  to  the  free- 
booters from  the  Norwegian  coast,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  "  Danes ^'  of  the  lesser  penin- 
sula. It  is  convenient,  in  so  general  a  sketch  as 
this,  to  ignore  the  distinction,  and  to  speak  of  the 
Northmen  as  inclusive,  for  that  age,  of  the  whole 
Scandinavian  race. 

Tkieir  visitations  began  to  terrify  the  coasts  of 
England,  France  and  Germany,  and  the  lower 
valleys  of  the  rivers  which  they  found  it  possible 
to  asceuil,  some  time  in  the  later  lialf  of  the 
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eighth  century.  It  is  probable  that  their  appear- 
ance on  the  sea  at  this  time,  and  not  before,  was 
due  to  a  revolution  which  united  Norway  under 
a  single  king  and  a  stronger  government,  and 
which,  by  suppressing  independence  and  disorder 
among  the  petty  chiefs,  drove  many  of  them  to 
their  ships  and  sent  them  abroad,  to  lead  a  life  of 
lawlessness  more  agreeable  to  their  tast'js.  It  is 
also  ])robal)le  that  the  uortliern  countries  had  be- 
come populated  beyond  their  resources,  as  seemed 
to  have  happened  before,  wian  the  Goths 
swarmed  out,  and  that  the  outlet  by  .sea  was 
necessarily  and  deliberately  opened.  Whatever 
the  cause,  these  Norse  adventurers,  in  fleets  of 
long  boats,  issued  .with  some  suddenness  from 
their  "vies,"  or  fiords  (wl-ence  the  name  "vi- 
king "),  ami  began  an  e.xtraardinary  career.  For 
more  than  half  a  century  their  raids  had  no  ob- 
ject but  plunder,  and  what  the}'  took  they  car- 
ried home  to  enjo}-.  First  to  the  Frisian  coast, 
then  to  the  Rhine  —  the  Seine  —  the  Loire, —  they 
came  again  and  again  to  pillage  and  destroy; 
crossing  at  the  same  time  to  the  shores  of  their 
nearest  kinsmen — but  heeding  no  kinship  in 
their  savage  and  relentless  forays  along  the  Eng- 
lish coasts  —  and  around  to  Ireland  and  the  Scot- 
tish islands,  where  their  earliest  lodgments  were 
made. 

The  Danes  in  England. 

About  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  they 
began  to  seize  tracts  of  land  in  England  and  to 
settle  themselves  tlierc  in  permanent  homes. 
The  Angles  in  the  northern  and  eastern  parts 
and  the  Saxons  in  the  southern  part  of  England 
had  weakened  themselves  and  one  another  by 
rivalry  and  war  between  their  divided  kingdoms. 
There  had  been  for  three  centuries  an  unceasing 
struggle  among  them  for  supremacy.  At  the 
time  of  the  coming  of  the  Danes  (who  were 
prominent  in  the  English  invasion  and  gave  their 
name  to  it),  the  West  Saxon  kings  had  won  a 
decided  ascendancy.  The  Danes,  by  degrees, 
stripped  them  of  what  they  had  gained.  North- 
umberland, Mercia  and  East  Anglia  were  occupied 
in  succession,  and  Wessex  itself  was  attacked. 
King  Alfred,  the  great  and  admirable  hero  of 
early  English  history,  who  came  to  the  throne  in 
871,  spent  the  first  eight  years  of  his  reign  in  a 
deadly  struggle  with  the  invaders.  He  was 
obligetl  in  the  end  to  concede  to  them  the  whole 
northeastern  part  of  England,  from  the  Thames 
to  the  Tyne,  which  was  known  thereafter  as 
' '  the  Danelaw  " ;  but  they  became  his  vassals,  and 
submitted  to  Christian  baptism.  A  century  later, 
the  Norse  rovers  resumed  their  attacks  upon 
England,  and  a  cowardly  English  king,  dis- 
trusting the  now  settled  and  peaceful  Danes, 
ordered  an  extensive  massacre  of  them  (1003). 
The  rage  which  this  provoked  in  Denmark  led  to 
a  great  invasion  of  the  country.  England  was 
completely  conquered,  and  remained  subject  to 
the  Danish  kings  until  1042,  when  its  throne  was 
recovered  for  a  brief  space  of  time  by  the  Eng- 
lish line. 

The  Normans  in  Normandy. 

Meanwhile  the  Northmen  had  gained  a  much 
firmer  and  more  important  footing  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Western  Franks  —  Avhich  had  not  yet 
acquired  the  name  of  France.  The  Seine  and 
its  valley  attracted  them  again  and  again,  and 
after  repeated  expeditions  up  the  river,  even  to 
the  city  of  Paris,  which  they  besieged  several 
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times,  one  of  their  cliiefs.  Rolf  or  Rollo,  got  pos- 
session of  Rouen  and  begun  a  i)ermaneut  settle- 
ment in  tlie  country.  The  Frank  King,  Clnirles 
the  Simple,  now  n  iile  terms  with  Rollo  and 
granted  him  a  distiii  t  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine, 
(912),  the  latter  acknowledging  tlie  suzerainty  or 
feudal  superiority  of  Charles,  and  accepting  at 
the  san-.e  time  the  doubly  new  character  of  a 
baptised  Christian  and  a  Frankish  Duke.  The 
Northmen  on  the  Seine  were  known  thenceforth 
as  Normans,  their  dukedom  as  Normandy,  and 
they  played  a  great  part  in  European  history 
during  the  next  two  centuries. 

The  Northmen  in  the  West. 

The  northern  sea-rovers  who  liad  settled  neither 
in  Ireland,  England,  nor  Frankland,  went  farther 
afield  into  the  West  and  North  and  had  wonder- 
ful adventures  there.  They  took  possession  of 
the  Orkneys,  the  Shetlands,  the  Hebrides,  and 
other  islands  in  those  seas,  including  3Ian,  and 
founded  a  powerful  island-kingdom,  which  they 
held  for  a  long  period.  Thence  they  passed  on 
to  Faroe  and  Iceland,  and  in  Iceland,  where  they 
lived  peaceful  and  quiet  lives  of  necessity,  they 
founded  an  interesting  republic,  and  developed  a 
very  remarkable  civilization,  adorned  by  a  litera- 
ture which  the  world  is  learning  more  and  more 
to  admire.  From  Iceland,  it  was  a  natural  step 
to  the  discovery  of  Greenland,  and  from  Green- 
land, there  is  now  little  doubt  that  they  sailed 
soutliwards  and  saw  and  touched  the  continent 
of  America,  five  centuries  before  Columbus  made 
his  voyage. 

The  Northmen  in  the  East. 

"While  t'le  Northmen  of  the  ninth  and  tentli 
ceD*-ries  were  exciting  and  disturbing  all  West- 
ern Europe  by  their  naval  exploits,  other  adven- 
turers from  the  Swedish  side  of  the  Scandinavian 
country  were  siillying  eastwards  under  different 
names.  Both  as  warriors  and  as  merchants,  they 
made  their  way  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Bosphorus,  and  bauds  of  them  en- 
tered the  service  of  the  Eastern  Emperor,  at 
Constantinople,  where  they  received  the  name 
of  Varangians,  from  the  oath  by  which  tliey 
bound  themselves.  One  of  the  Swedish  chiefs, 
Rurik  by  name,  was  chosen  by  certain  tribes  of 
the  country  now  called  Russia,  to  be  their  prince. 
Rurik's  capital  was  Novgorod,  where  he  formed 
the  nucleus  of  a  kingdom  which  grew,  through 
many  vicissitudes,  into  the  modern  empire  of 
Russia.  His  successors  transferred  their  capital 
to  Kief,  and  ultimately  it  was  shifted  again  to 
Moscow,  whore  the  Muscovite  princes  acquired 
the  title,  the  power,  and  the  great  dominion  of 
the  Czars  of  all  the  Russias. 

The  Slavonic  Race. 

The  Russian  sovereigns  were  thus  of  Swedish 
origin ;  but  their  subjects  were  of  another  race. 
They  belonged  to  a  branch  of  the  great  Aryan 
stock,  called  the  Slavic  or  Slavonic,  which  was  the 
last  to  become  historically  known.  The  Slavonians 
bore  no  important  part  in  events  that  we  have 
knowledge  of  until  several  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era  Lad  passed.  They  were  the  ob- 
scure inhabitants  in  that  period  of  a  wide  region 
in  ZSasteru  Europe,  between  the  Vistula  and  the 
Caspian.  In  the  sixth  century,  pressed  by  the 
Avars,  they  crossed  the  Vistula,  moving  west- 
wards, along  the  Baltic ;  and,  about  the  same  time 


they  moved  southwards,  across  the  Danube,  and 
established  the  settlements  which  formed  the 
existing  Slavonic  states  in  South-eastern  Kurojje 

—  Serv:a,  Croatia  and  their  lesser  neiglibors. 
But  the  principal  seat  of  the  Slavonic  race  witliin 
historic  times  lias  always  been  in  the  region  stiTi 
occupied  by  its  principal  representatives,  the 
Russians  and  the  Poles. 

Mediaeval  Society. — The  Feudal  System. 

We  have  now  cnnie  to  a  period  in  European 
history  —  the  middle  period  of  the  ^liddle  Ages 

—  when  it  is  appropriate  to  consider  the  peculiar 
state  of  society  which  had  resulted  from  the 
transplanting  of  the  Germanic  nations  of  the 
North  to  the  provinces  of  the  Rcjman  Empire, 
and  from  placing  tlie  we)!  civilized  surviving 
inhabitants  of  the  latter  in  subjection  to  and  in 
association  with  masters  so  vigorous,  so  capable 
and  .so  barbarous.  In  Gaul,  the  conquerors,  un- 
used to  town-life,  not  attracted  to  town  pursuits, 
and  eager  for  the  possession  of  land,  had  gener- 
ally spread  themselves  over  tiie  country  and  left 
the  cities  more  ucdisturbed,  excejit  as  tliey  pil- 
laged them  or  extorted  ransom  from  them.  Tlie 
Roman-Gallic  population  of  the  country  had 
sought  refuge,  no  doubt,  to  a  large  extent,  in 
the  cities ;  the  agricultural  laborers  were  already, 
for  the  most  part,  slaves  or  half -slaves  —  the 
coloni  of  the  Roman  system — and  remained  in 
their  servitude;  while  some  of  the  poorer  class 
of  freemen  may  have  sunk  to  the  same  condition. 

How  far  the  new  masters  of  the  country  had 
taken  possession  of  its  land  by  actual  seizure, 
ousting  the  former  owners,  and  under  wliat 
rules,  if  any,  it  was  divided  amcmg  them,  are 
questions  involved  in  great  obscurity.  In  the 
time  of  Charlemagne,  there  seems  to  have  been 
a  large  number  of  small  landowners  who  cul- 
tivated their  own  holdings,  which  they  owned, 
not  conditionally,  but  absolutely,  by  the  tenure 
called  allodial.  But  alongside  of  these  peasant 
proprietors  there  was  anotlier  lauded  class  whose 
estates  were  held  on  very  different  terms,  and 
this  latter  class,  at  the  time  now  spoken  of,  was 
rapidly  absorbing  the  former.  It  was  a  class 
which  had  not  existed  before,  neither  among  the 
Germans  nor  among  the  Romans,  and  the  system 
of  land  tenure  on  which  it  rested  was  equally 
new  to  both,  although  both  seem  to  have  con- 
tributed something  to  the  origin  of  it.  This  was 
the  Feudal  System,  which  may  be  described,  in 
the  words  of  Bishop  btubbs,  as  being  "a  com- 
plete organization  of  society  through  the  medium 
of  land  tenure,  in  which,  from  the  king  down  to 
the  landowner,  all  are  bound  together  by  obliga- 
tion of  service  and  defence :  the  lord  to  protect 
his  vassal,  the  vassal  to  do  service  to  his  lord ; 
the  defence  and  service  being  based  on,  and  regu- 
lated by,  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  land  held 
by  the  one  of  the  other."  Of  course,  the  service 
exacted  was,  in  the  main,  military,  and  the  sys- 
tem grew  up  as  a  military  system,  expanding 
into  a  general  governing  system,  daring  a  time 
of  loose  and  ineffective  administration.  That  it 
was  a  thing  of  gradual  growth  is  now  fairly 
well  settled,  although  little  is  clearly  known  of 
the  process  of  growth.  It  came  to  its  perfection 
in  the  tenth  century,  by  which  time  most  other 
tenures  of  land  had  disappeared.  The  allodial 
tenure  gave  way  before  it,  because,  in  those  dis- 
orderly times,  men  of  small  or  moderate  property 
in  land  wero  in  need  of  the  protection  which  a 
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powerful  lord,  who  ha<l  many  retainers  at  bis 
l)a(k,  or  a  strong  monastery,  could  give,  and 
were  induced  to  surrender,  to  one  or  the  other, 

f their  free  own(;rship  of  the  land  they  held,  receiv- 
ing it  hack  as  tenants,  in  order  to  establish  the 
relation  which  secured  a  protector. 

In  its  final  organizatic,;;,  Can  feudal  system,  as 
stated  before,  embraced  the  whole  society  of  the 
kingdom.  Theoretically,  the  king  was  the  pin- 
nacle of  the  system.  In  the  political  view  of  the 
time  —  so  far  "as  a  political  view  existed  —  he  was 
the  over-lord  of  the  realm  rather  by  reason  of 
being  its  \dtiniate  land-lord,  than  by  being  the 
center  of  authority  and  the  guardian  of  law.  The 
ga-ater  subordinate  lordships  of  the  kingdom  — 
the  dukedoms  and  counties — were  held  us  huge 
estates,  <alled  tiefs,  derived  originally  by  grant 
from  the  king,  subject  to  the  obligation  of  mili- 
tary service,  and  to  certain  ucis  of  homage,  ac- 
knowledging the  dependent  relationship.  The 
greater  feudatories,  or  vassals,  holding  immedi- 
ately from  the  king,  were  lords  in  their  turn  of 
a  second  order  of  feudatories,  who  held  lands 
under  them ;  and  they  again  might  divide  their 
territories  among  vassals  of  a  third  degree;  for 
the  process  of  subinfeudation  went  on  until  it 
reached  the  cultivator  of  the  soil,  who  bore  the 
whole  social  structure  of  society  on  his  bent 
back. 

But  the  feudal  system  would  have  wrought 
few  of  the  eirects  which  it  did  if  it  had  involved 
nothing  but  land  tenure  and  military  service.  It 
became,  however,  as  before  intimated,  a  system 
of  government,  and  one  which  inevitably-  pro- 
duced a  disintegration  of  society  and  a  destruc- 
tion of  iiational  bonds.  A  grant  of  territory 
generally  carried  with  it  almost  a  grant  of  sov- 
ereignty over  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory, 
limited  only  by  certain  rights  and  powers  re- 
served to  the  king,  which  he  found  extreme  difti- 
culty  in  exercising.  The  system  was  one  "in 
which  every  lord  judged,  tJixed,  and  commanded 
the  class  next  below  him,  in  which  abject  slavery 
fonned  the  lowest  and  irresponsible  tyninny  the 
highest  grade,  in  which  private  war,  private 
coinage,  private  prisons,  took  the  place  of  the 
imperial  institutions  of  government "  (Stubbs). 

This  was  the  singular  system  wliich  had  its 
original  and  special  growth  among  the  Franks, 
in  the  .Middle  Ages,  and  which  spread  from  them, 
under  the  generally  sindlar  conditions  r  the  age, 
to  other  countries,  with  various  degrees  of  modi- 
fication and  limitation.  Its  influence  was  ob- 
viously opposed  to  political  unity  and  social 
order,  and  to  the  development  of  institutions 
favorable  to  the  people 

But  an  opposing  influence  had  kept  life  in  one 
part  of  society  which  feudalism  was  not  able  to 
envelope.  That  was  in  cities.  The  cities,  as 
before  stated,  had  been  the  refuge  of  a  large  and 
perhaps  a  better  part  of  the  Roman-Gallic  free 
population  which  survived  the  barbarian  con- 
quest. They,  in  conjunction  with  the  Church, 
preserved,  without  doubt,  so  much  of  the  plant 
of  Roman  civilization  as  escaped  destruction. 
They  certii?nly  suffered  heavily,  and  languished 
for  several  centuries-  but  a  slow  revival  of  in- 
dustries and  arts  went  on  in  them, —  trade  crept 
again  into  its  old  channels,  or  found  new  ones,— 
and  wealth  began  to  be  accumulated  anew.  With 
the  consciousness  of  wealth  came  feelings  of  inde- 
pendence; and  such  towns  were  now  beginning 
to  ttcyuire  the  spirit  wkich  made  Ihem,  a  little 


later,  important  instruments  in  the  weakening  and 
breaking  of  the  feudal  system. 

Rise  of  the  Kingdom  of  France. 

During  th'!  period  between  the  death  of  Char- 
lemagne and  the  settlement  of  the  Normans  in 
the  Carlovingian  Empire,  that  Empire  had  be- 
come permanently  divided.  The  final  separation 
had  taken  place  (887)  between  the  kingdom  re 
the  East  Franks,  or  Germany,  and  the  kingdom 
of  the  'Nest  Franks,  which  presently  became 
Franct  Between  them  stretched  a  region  in 
dispute  called  Lotharingia,  out  of  whicli  came 
the  duchy  of  Lorraine.  The  kingdom  of  Bur- 
gundy (sometimes  cut  into  two)  and  the  kingdom 
of  Italy,  had  regained  a  separate  existence;  and 
the  Empire  which  Charlemagne  had  revived  was 
nothing  but  a  name.  The  last  of  the  Carlovin- 
gian emperors  was  Arnulf,  who  died  in  899.  The 
imperial  title  was  borne  afterwards  by  a  number 
of  petty  Italian  poientates,  but  lost  all  imperial 
significance  for  two-thirds  of  a  century,  until  it 
was  restored  to  some  grandeur  again  and  to  a 
lasting  influence  in  history,  by  another  German 
king. 

Before  this  occurred,  the  Carlovingian  race  of 
kings  had  disappeared  from  both  the  Frank  king- 
doms. During  the  last  hundred  years  of  their 
reign  in  the  West  kingdom,  the  throne  had  been 
disputed  with  them  two  or  three  times  by  mem- 
bers of ; .  rising  family,  the  Counts  of  Paris  and 
Orleans,  who  were  also  called  Dukes  of  the 
Frenc'j,  and  whose  duchy  gave  its  name  to  the 
kingdom  which  they  finally  made  their  own.  The 
kings  of  the  old  race  held  their  capital  at  Laon, 
with  little  power  and  a  small  dominion,  until 
987,  when  the  last  one  died.  The  then  Count  of 
Paris  and  Duke  of  the  French,  Hugh,  called 
Capet,  became  king  of  the  French,  by  election ; 
Paris  became  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  and 
the  France  of  modern  times  had  its  birth,  though 
very  far  from  its  full  growth. 

The  royal  power  had  now  declined  to  extreme 
weakness.  The  development  of  feudalism  had 
undermined  all  central  authority,  and  Hugh 
Capet  as  king  had  scarcely  more  power  than  he 
drew  from  his  own  large  fief.  "  At  first  he  was 
by  no  means  acknowledged  in  the  k:  gdom ;  but 
.  .  .  the  chief  vassals  ultimately  gave  at  least  a 
tacit  consent  to  the  usurpation,  and  permitted 
the  royal  name  to  descend  undisputed  upon  his 
oosterity.  But  this  was  almost  the  sole  attribute 
li  sovereignty  which  the  lirst  kings  of  the  third 
dynasty  enjoyed.  For  a  long  period  before  and 
after  the  accession  of  thr.t  family  France  has, 
properly  speaking,  no  national  history"  (Ilallam). 

The  Communes. 

When  the  royal  power  began  to  gain  ascen- 
dancy, it  seems  to  have  been  largely  in  consequence 
of  a  tacitly  formed  alliance  between  the  kings 
and  the  commons  or  burghers  of  the  towns.  The 
latter,  as  noted  before,  were  acquiring  a  spirit 
of  independence,  born  of  increased  prosjierity, 
and  were  converting  their  guilds  or  trades  unions 
into  crude  forms  of  municipal  organization,  as 
"  communes  "  or  commons.  Sometimes  by  pur- 
chase and  sometimes  by  force,  they  were  ridding 
themselves  of  the  feudal  pretensions  which  neigh- 
boring lords  held  over  them,  and  were  obtaining 
charters  whici  defined  and  guaranteed  municipal 
freedom  to  them.  One  or  two  kings  of  the  time 
happened  to  be  wise  enough  to  give  encourage- 
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mcnt  to  this  movement  townnls  the  cnfmncliisc- 
mi-nt  of  the  communes,  ami  It  proved  to  luive  an 
iniportiiiit  inthience  in  weakening  feiululism  uiul 
stringtliening  royalty. 

Germany. 

In  the  German  kingdom,  much  the  same  pro- 
cesses of  disintegration  had  produced  mucli  the 
same  results  as  in  France.  The  great  flefs  into 
which  it  was  divided  —  the  duchies  of  Haxony, 
Franconia,  Swabia  and  Bavaria  —  were  even  more 
powerful  than  the  great  fiefs  of  France.  When 
the  Carlovingian  dynasty  camo  to  an  end,  in 
911,  the  nobles  made  choice  of  a  king,  electing 
Conrad  of  Franconia,  and,  after  him  (919),  Henry 
the  Fowler,  Duke  of  Saxony.  The  monarchy 
continued  thereafter  to  be  elective,  actually  as 
well  OS  in  theorv,  for  a  long  period.  Three  times 
the  crown  was  kept  in  the  same  family  during 
several  successive  generations:  in  the  IIousc  of 
Saxony  from  919  to  1024 ;  in  the  House  of  Fran- 
conia from  1024  to  1137;  in  the  House  of  the 
Hohenstaufens,  of  Swabia,  from  1137  to  1254: 
but  it  never  becjime  an  acknowledged  heritage 
until  long  after  the  Hapsburgs  won  possession 
of  it ;  and  even  to  the  end  the  forms  of  election 
were  preserved. 

The  Holy  Roman  Empire. 

The  second  king  of  the  Saxon  dynasty,  Otho  I. , 
called  the  Great,  recovered  the  imperial  title, 
which  had  become  extinct  again  in  the  West, 
added  the  crown  of  Lombardy  to  the  crown  of 
Germany,  and  founded  anew  the  Germanic  Roman 
Empire,  which  Charlemagne  had  failed  to  es- 
tablish enduringly,  but  which  now  became  one 
of  the  conspicuous  facts  of  European  history  for 
more  than  eight  hundred  years,  although  seldom 
more  than  a  shadow  and  a  name.  But  the 
shadow  and  the  name  were  those  of  the  great 
Rome  of  antiquity,  and  the  mighty  memory  it 
had  left  in  the  world  gave  a  superior  dignity  and 
rank  to  these  German  emperors,  even  while  it 
diminished  their  actual  power  as  kings  of  Ger- 
many. It  conferred  upon  them,  indeed,  more 
than  rank  and  dignity ;  it  bestowed  an  "office" 
which  the  ideas  and  feelings  of  that  age  could 
not  sufifer  to  remain  vacant.  The  Imperial  office 
seemed  to  be  required,  in  matters  temporal,  to 
balance  and  to  be  the  complement  of  the  Papal 
office  in  matters  spiritual.  "  In  nature  and  com- 
pass the  government  of  these  two  potentates  is 
the  sjvme,  differing  only  in  the  sphere  of  its  work- 
ing ;  and  it  matters  not  whether  we  call  the  Pope 
a  spiritual  Emperor,  or  the  Emperor  a  secular 
Pope. "  "  Thus  the  Holy  Roman  Church  and  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire  are  one  and  the  same  thing, 
in  two  aspects ;  and  Catholicism,  the  principle  of 
the  imiversal  Christian  society,  is  also  Romanism ; 
that  is,  rests  upon  Rome  as  the  origin  and  type 
of  its  universality"  (Bryce).  These  medieval 
ideas  of  the  "  Holy  Roman  Empire,"  as  it  came  to 
be  called  (not  immediately,  but  after  a  time),  gave 
importance  to  the  imperial  coronation  thenceforth 
claimed  by  the  German  kings.  It  was  a  facti- 
tious importance,  so  far  as  concerned  the  imme- 
diate realm  of  those  kings.  In  Germany,  while  it 
brought  no  increase  to  their  materiar power,  it 
tended  to  alarm  feudal  jealousies;  it  tended  to 
draw  the  kings  away  from  their  natural  identifi- 
cation with  their  own  country ;  it  tended  to  dis- 
tract them  from  an  effective  royal  policy  at  home, 
by  foreign  ambitions  and  aims ;  and  altogether 


it  interfered  seriously  with  the  nationalization  of 
(Jcrniany,  and  gave  a  longer  play  to  the  disrupt- 
ing influences  of  feudalism  in  that  country  than 
in  any  other. 

Italy,  the  Empire  and  the  Papacy. 

Otto  I.  had  won  Italy  and  tiic  Imperial  crown 
(902)  very  easily.  For  more  than  half  a  century 
the  peninsula  had  been  in  a  deplorable  state. 
The  elective  Lombard  crown,  (juarreled  over  by 
the  ducal  houses  of  Friuli,  Hpoleto,  Ivrea,  Prov- 
ence, and  others,  settled  nowhere  with  any  sure- 
ncss,  and  lost  all  dignity  and  strength,  though 
several  of  the  petty  Kings  who  wore  it  liad  been 
crowned  emperors  by  the  Pope.  At  Rome,  all 
legitimate  governmert,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  had 
tlisappeared.  The  city  and  the  Church  had  been 
for  years  \mder  the  rule  of  a  family  of  courte- 
sans, who  made  popes  of  their  lovers  and  their 
sons.  Southern  Italy  was  being  ravaged  by  the 
Saracens,  who  occupied  Sipily,  and  Northern 
Italy  was  desolated  bv  the  Hungarians.  Under 
these  circumstances,  Otto  I.,  the  German  king, 
listened  to  an  appeal  from  an  oppres.sed  queen, 
Adelaide,  widow  of  a  murdered  king,  and  crossed 
the  Alps  (951),  like  a  gallant  knight,  to  her  re- 
lief. He  chastised  and  humbled  the  oppressor, 
rescued  the  queen,  and  married  her.  A  few 
years  later,  on  further  provocation,  he  entered 
Italy  again,  deposed  the  troublesome  King  Ber- 
engar,  caused  himself  to  be  crowned  King  of 
Italy,  and  received  the  imperial  crown  at  Rome 
(962)  from  one  of  the  vilest  of  a  vile  brood  of 
popes,  John  XII.  Soon  afterwards,  he  was  im- 
pelled to  convoke  a  synod  which  deposed  this 
disgraceful  pope  and  elected  in  his  place  Leo 
VIII.,  who  had  been  Otto's  chief  secretary.  The 
citizens  now  conceded  to  the  Emperor  an  absolute 
veto  on  papal  elections,  and  the  new  pope  con- 
firmed their  act.  The  German  sovereigns,  from 
that  time,  for  many  years,  asserted  their  right  to 
control  the  filling  of  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  and 
exercised  the  right  on  many  occasions,  though 
always  with  difHculty. 

Nominally  they  were  sovereigns  of  Rome  and 
Italy ;  but  during  their  long  absences  from  the  • 
country  they  scarcely  made  a  show  of  adminis- 
trative government  in  it,  and  their  visits  were 
generally  of  the  nature  of  expeditions  for  a  re- 
conquest  of  the  land.  Their  claims  of  sover- 
eignty were  resisted  more  and  more,  politically 
throughout  Italy  and  ecclesiastically  at  Rome. 
The  Papacy  emancipated  itself  from  their  con- 
trol and  acquired  a  natural  leadership  of  Italian 
opposition  to  German  imperial  pretensions.  The 
conflict  between  these  two  forces  became,  as  will 
be  seen  later  on,  one  of  the  dominating  facts  of 
European  history  for  four  centuries  —  from  the 
eleventh  to  the  fourteenth. 

The  Italian  City-republics. 

The  disorder  that  had  been  scarcely  checked  in 
Italy  since  the  Goths  came  into  it, —  the  practical 
extinction  of  central  authority  after  Charlemagne 
dropped  his  sceptre,  and  the  increasing  conflicts 
of  the  nobles  among  themselves, —  had  one  con- 
sequence of  remarkable  importance  in  Italian  his- 
tory. It  opened  opportunities  to  many  cities  in 
the  northern  parts  of  the  peninsula  for  acquiring 
municipal  freedom,  which  they  did  not  lack 
spirit  to  improve.  They  led  the  movement  and 
set  the  example  which  created,  a  little  later,  so 
many  vigorous  communes  in  Flanders  and  France, 
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anil  imn<Tiiil  fn-f  ritics  in  Gernmnv  at  ii  Htill  latir 
(l(»V.  Tlii'V  w<T('  <iirllrr  in  winninj,'  tlnir  lilnr- 
tli-i»,  und  till  y  pii-,lii  d  tin  in  fiirtliir,—  to  llii-  puint 
in  iiiiiiiv  tiiKcH  <if  (TriitlnK-  lis  lit  IMhu,  Giimii, 
Kluniici-,  iiikI  Viniii',  ii  n'piililiiiin  <ity  Htati'. 
Vrniri',  uniwin):  ii|>  in  tlii?  wciirity  of  hiT  lii- 
jriM.iis,  frniii  uclMMlciof  llHliinjj  viilajji-H  to  ii  ^ri'iit 
city  of  piiliiii'S,  liid  liccn  inili'prmlcnt  from  tin- 
hi'^finnini;,  rxccpt  asNliciirknowlrd^iMl  for  a  tiiiii- 
till-  nominal  siiprcniaiy  of  the  Kastrrn  Knipinir. 
oi hers  won  tliiir  way  to  indrpcndincr  tliroiiirli 
8lrnir^'l<s  tliat  ui^-  now  ottsriiri',  and  di'vi-lopfd, 
hifori'  tliLNi'  dark  rcniurirs  rcariird  tlii'ir  rlosi', 
an  I'liiTjry  of  jifi-  and  ii  splrndor  of  j;rnius  tiiat 
{•oini!  ni'ar  to  comiiarison  with  the  power  and  tin- 
fCcniiisof  tlu'(}rf«'kH.  Hut,  likr  tliecity-rriiiiblirs 
of  (Jri'i'cc,  tliry  wiTi'  pcrp<tiially  at  strift-  witl» 
one  anotlicr,  and  Micritircd  to  tlicir  mutual  ji'al- 
onsics,  in  tiic  nid,  the  jiri-rious  libi-rty  wliicli 
made  tliiin  uriat,  and  wliicii  they  ndglit,  by  u 
\vi"ll  Hi'lticd  uninii,  liavc  prrHcrvi-d. 

The  Saxon  line  of  Emperors. 

.Such  ^v(•^•  tlif  <(>iiditi()iiH  cxistinj,'  or  taking 
sliiipc  ill  Italy  wlicn  tiii'  Kinjiirc  of  tin;  West  — 
the  Holy  Koiiian  Kiiipirc  of  later  times — was 
fovinded  anew  by  Otlio  the  Great.  Territorially, 
the  Kinpire  as  he  h-ft  it  eovereil  Germany  to  its 
full  extent,  anil  two-thirds  of  Italy,  with  the  Em- 
peror's HU|)eriority  acknowledged  by  the  subject 
states  of  IJurgiindy,  Hohemia,  >Ioravia,  Poland, 
Denmark,  and  Hungary  —  tlie  last  named  with 
more  dispute. 

Otho  tlie  (treat  died  in  972.  His  two  immediate 
successors,  Otho  H.  (07:i-»83)  and  Otho  HI.  {m.V- 
1(MI2)  accomplished  little,  though  the  latter  had 
great  ambitions,  planning  to  raise  Uome  to  lier 
old  ])lace  as  the  cajiitalof  the  world;  but  lie  died 
in  his  youth  in  Italy,  and  was  succeeded  by  a 
cousin,  Henry  II.,  whose  election  was  contested 
by  rivals  in  Germany,  and  repudiated  in  Italy. 
In  the  latter  country  the  great  nobles  placed 
Ardoin,  manjuis  of  Ivrea,  on  the  Lombard  throne ; 
but  the  factions  among  them  soon  caused  his  over- 
throw, and,  Henry,  crossing  the  Alps,  reclaimed 
the  crown. 

The  Franconian  Emperors. 

Henr^  II.  was  the  last  of  the  Saxt)n  line,  and 
upon  Ins  death,  in  1024,  the  House  of  Franconia 
came  to  the  throne,  by  the  election  of  Conrad  II., 
called  "  the  Salic."  Under  Conrad,  the  kingdom 
of  Burgundy,  afterwards  called  the  kingdom  of 
Aries  (which  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
French  Dtichy  of  Burgundy — the  northwestern 
part  of  the  old  kingdom),  was  reunited  to  the 
Kmpire,  by  the  bequest  of  its  last  king,  Rudolph 
III.  Conrad's  son,  grandson,  and  great  grand- 
son succeeded  him  in  due  order;  Henry  III.  fr^  a 
lOUO  to  1050;  Henry  IV.  from  lO.IO  to  1.  ; 
Henry  V.  from  1106  to  1125.  Under  Henry  III. 
tlie  Empire  was  at  the  summit  of  its  power. 
Henry  II.,  exerci.sing  the  imperial  prerogative, 
had  raised  the  Duke  of  Hungary  to  royal  rank, 
giving  him  the  title  of  king.  Henry  III.  now 
forced  the  Hungarian  king  to  acknowledge  the 
imperial  supremacy  and  pay  tribute.  The  Ger- 
man kingdom  was  ruled  with  a  strong  hand 
and  peace  among  its  members  compelled.  "In 
Rome,  no  German  sovereign  had  ever  been  so 
absolute.  A  disgraceful  contest  between  three 
claimants  of  the  papal  chair  had  shocked  even 
the  reckless  apathy  of  Italy.    Heury  deposed 


them  all  and  appointed  their  successor. "  "The 
synod  jiassed  a  decree  granting  to  lleni,  the 
right  of^  nominating  the  supreme  pontilT ;  and  the 
Hoiniin  priesthiMid,  who  had  forfeited  the  respect 
of  IIk;  world  even  more  by  habitual  simony  than 
by  tl'.e  flagrant  corruption  of  their  nianii<rs,  were 
forced  to  rei'i'ive  German  aft  t  (Jernian  as  their 
bishop,  at  the  bidding  of  a  rider  so  nowerful,  so 
severe,  and  so  pious.  But  Henry  s  encroach- 
ments alarmed  his  own  nobles  no  less  than  the 
Italians,  and  tlu  reaction,  which  might  have 
been  dangerous  to  himself,  was  fatal  to  his  suc- 
cessor. A  mere  tliance,  as  some  might  call  it, 
determined  the  course  of  history,  The  great 
Kmperor  ilieil  suddenly  in  A.  D.  105(1,  and  a 
child  WHS  left  at  the  helm,  while  storms  were 
gathering  that  might  have  (lemanded  the  wisest 
hand"(Bryce). 

Hildebrand  and  Henry  IV. 

The  child  wiis  Henry  IV.,  of  unfortunate 
memory;  the  storms  which  besi't  him  blew  from 
Home.'  The  Papacy  lifted  from  its  degradation 
by  Hi'iiry's  father  and  grandfather,  had  recov- 
ered its  boldness  of  tone  and  enlarged  its  pre- 
tensions and  claims.  It  had  come  under  the 
inlliieiicc  of  an  extraordinary  man,  tlie  monk 
Hildebrand,  who  swayed  tlie  councils  of  four  popes 
before  he  Iiecame  jiope  himself  (107U),  and  whoso 
liontiticai  reij^n  as  Gregory  VII.  is  the  epoch  of 
greatest  importai'Ae  in  the  history  of  the  Homiin 
(Jliurch.  The  overmastering  ascendancy  of  the 
I)o])es,  in  the  Clirrch  and  over  all  who  acknowl- 
edge its  communion,  really  began  when  this  in- 
vincible monk  was  raised  to  the  papal  throne. 
He  iiroke  the  jiriesthood  and  the  whole  hierarchy 
of  the  West  to  blind  obedience  by  his  relentless 
disci])llne.  He  isolated  them,  as  an  order  apart, 
liy  enforcing  celibacy  upon  them ;  and  he  extin- 
guished the  corrupting  practices  of  simony. 
Then,  when  he  had  marshalled  the  forces  of  the 
Church,  he  proclaimed  its  independence  and  its 
sui)remacy  in  absolute  terms.  In  the  growth  of 
feudalism  throughout  Europe,  the  Church  had 
become  compromised  in  many  ways  with  the 
civil  powers.  Its  bishoprics  and  abbeys  had 
acquired  extensively  the  nature  of  flefs,  and  bish- 
ops and  abbots  were  required  to  do  homage  to  a 
secular  lord  before  they  could  receive  an  "  inves- 
titure "  of  tlie  rich  estates  which  had  become 
attached  by  a  feudal  tenure  to  their  sees.  Thd 
ceremony  of  investiture,  moreover,  included  de- 
livery of  the  crozierand  the  pastoral  ring,  which 
were  the  very  symbols  of  their  spiritual  office. 
Against  this  dependence  of  the  Church  upon 
temporal  powers,  Gregory  now  amiyed  it  in  re- 
volt, and  began  the  ' '  War  of  Investitures, " 
which  lasted  for  half  a  century.  The  great 
batilc  ground  was  Germany;  the  Emperor,  of 
necessity,  was  the  chief  opponent;  and  Henry 
IV.,  whose  youth  had  been  badly  trained,  and 
whose  authority  had  been  weakened  by  a  long, 
ill-guanlianea  minority,  was  at  a  disjidvautage 
in  the  contest.  His  humiliation  at  Canossa 
(1077),  when  he  stocxl  through  three  winter  days, 
a  suppliant  before  the  door  of  the  castle  which 
lodged  his  haughty  enemy,  praying  to  be  released 
from  the  dread  penalties  of  excommunication,  is 
one  of  the  familiar  tableaux  of  history.  He  had 
a  poor  revenge  seven  years  later,  when  he  took 
Rome,  drove  Gregory  into  the  castle  St.  Angelo, 
and  seated  an  anti  pope  in  the  Vatican.  But  his 
triumph  was  brief.     There  came  to  the  rescue 
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of  tho  bnloftguorod  Popo  certain  now  actors  In 
ItuliuM  history,  wliom  It  Ih  now  ncci^ssary  to  In- 
troduce. 

The  Normans  in  Italy  and  Sicily. 

Tho  H('ttl«)m(!nt  of  |)rc<liit(»ry  N()rtliiiu:i>  on  tho 
Seine,  wiiicli  took  the  niime  of  Nnrmiiiidy  unci  tiio 
constitution  of  i\  duciil  lief  of  Friinee,  hiul  lonj? 
sinco  grown  into  iin  iniportnnt  liiilf-indepemlent 
Htiite.  Its  people  —  now  called  Normiins  in  tho 
Hnioothcr  speecli  of  tho  Hoiitii  —  liiid  lost  some- 
thing of  tlieir  eiirlv  rudeness,  and  Imd  fiiUen  u 
lltth^  under  the  spell  of  tho  rising  chivalry  of  the 
aj^e ;  hut  the  goatl  of  a  warlik(!  temper  whic-h  drove 
their  fathers  out  of  Norway  still  priekc^l  the  sons 
and  s«'nt  them  abroad,  in  rc^stless  search  of  ad- 
ventures and  gain.  Home  finmd  their  way  into 
the  south  of  Italy,  where  Greeks,  Lombards  and 
Saracens  were  lighting  merrily,  and  where  a  good 
sword  and  a  tough  lance  were  tools  of  the  oidy 
industry  W(!ll-i)ai(l.  Presently  there  was  banded 
among  them  there  a  little  army,  which  found 
itself  a  match  for  any  force  that  Greek  or  liom- 
bard,  or  other  o|',|)on(!nt,  could  bring  against  it, 
and  which  proceeded  accordingly  to  work  its 
own  will  in  tlie  land.  It  seized  Apulia  (10-13)  and 
divided  it  into  twelve  countships,  as  an  aristo- 
cratic republic.  Pope  Leo  IX.  led  an  army  against 
it  and  was  beaten  and  taken  prisoner  (!().')!{).  To 
release  himself  he  was  compelled  to  grant  the 
duchj'  they  had  taken  to  them,  as  a  fief  of  tin; 
Church,  and  to  extend  his  grant  to  whatever  they 
might  succeed  in  taking,  beyond  it.  The  chiefs 
of  the  Normans  thus  far  had  been,  in  succession, 
three  sons  of  a  poor  gentleman  in  the  Cotentin, 
Taucred  by  name,  who  now  sent  a  fourth  son  to 
the  scene.  This  new  comer  was  Robert,  having 
tlic  surname  of  Guisciard,  who  became  the  fourth 
leader  of  the  Norman  troop  (lO.'iT),  and  who,  in  a 
few  years,  assumed  the  title  of  Duke  of  Calabria 
and  Apidia.  His  duchies  comprised,  substan- 
tially, the  territory  of  the  later  kingdom  of 
Naples.  A  fifth  brother,  Roger,  had  meantime 
crossed  to  Sicily,  with  a  small  following  of  his 
countrymen,  and,  between  1060  and  1090,  had  ex- 
pelled the  Saracens  from  that  island,  and  pos- 
sessed it  as  a  fief  of  his  brother's  duchy.  But  in 
the  next  generation  tliese  relations  between  the 
two  conquests  were  practically  reversed.  The 
son  of  Roger  received  the  title  of  King  of  Sicily 
from  tho  Pope,  and  Calabria  and  Apulia  were  an- 
nexed to  his  kingdom,  through  the  extinction  of 
Robert's  family. 

These  Normans  of  Southern  Italy  were  the  al- 
lies who  came  to  tho  rescue  of  Pope  Gregory, 
when  the  Emperor,  Henry  IV.,  besieged  bim  in 
Castle  St.  Angelo.  He  summoned  Robert  Guls- 
card  as  a  vassal  of  the  Church,  and  the  response 
was  prompt.  Henry  and  his  Germans  retreated 
when  the  Normans  came  near,  and  tho  latter  en- 
tered Rome  (1084).  Accustomed  to  pillage,  they 
began,  soon,  to  treat  the  city  as  a  captured  place, 
and  the  Romans  rose  against  them.  They  retali- 
ated witli  torch  and  sword,  and  once  more  Rome 
suffered  from  tho  destroying  rage  of  a  barba- 
rous soldiery  let  loose.  ' '  Neither  Goth  nor  Van- 
dal, neither  Greek  nor  German,  brought  such 
desolati(jn  on  the  city  as  this  capture  by  the  Nor- 
mans "  (Milman).  Duke  Robert  made  no  attempt 
to  hold  the  ruined  capital,  but  withdrew  to  his 
own  dominions.  The  Pope  went  with  him,  and 
died  soon  afterwards  (1085),  unable  to  return  to 
Rome.  But  the  imperious  temper  he  had  imparted 


to  tho  Chnreh  was  lastingly  fixed  in  it,  and  his 
lofty  pretensions  went  even  surpassed  by  the  pon- 
titTs  whosucrceedtMl  him.  He  spoke  for  the  I'apacy 
the  first  syllaiiles  of  that  awful  proclamation  that 
was  sounded  in  its  finality,  after  eight  hundred 
years,  when  the  dogma  of  infallibility  was  put 
forth. 

Norman  Conquest  of  England. 

The  Normans  in  Italy  established  no  durable 
power.  In  another  <£uarter  they  were  more  for- 
tuniite.  Their  kinsmen,  the  Danes,  who  subju- 
gated Kngland  and  annexed  it  to  their  own  king- 
(iom  in  1010,  had  lost  it  again  in  1042,  when  the 
old  line;  of  kings  was  n^slored,  in  the  person  of 
Kdvvard,  called  the  (-'onfessor.  Hut  William, 
Duke  of  Normandy,  had  ac(|uircd,  in  the  course 
of  these  shiftings  of  the  Knglish  crown,  certain 
cliiinis  which  he  put  forth  when  Edward  died,, 
and  when  Harold,  .son  of  the  great  Earl  God  wine, 
was  elected  king  to  succeed  him,  in  1000.  To  en- 
force his  claim,  Duke  William,  commissioned  by 
the  Pope,  inv.'ided  England,  in  th(!  early  autumn 
of  that  year,  and  won  tlie  kingdom  in  the  great 
and  decisive  battle  of  .Senlac,  or  Hastings,  wliero 
Harold  was  slain.  On  Christmas  Day  he  was 
crowned,  and  a  few  years  sutlUied  to  end  all  re- 
sistance to  his  authority.  He  established  on  tho 
English  throne  a  dynasty  which,  though  shifting 
sometimes  to  collateral  lines,  has  hold  it  to  the 
present  day. 

The  Normiin  Con(iuest,  as  estimated  by  its 
greatest  historian.  Professor  Freeman,  wrought 
mori'  good  effects  than  ill  to  the  English  people. 
It  (lid  not  sweep  awiiy  their  laws,  customs  or  lan- 
guage, but  it  mollified  th(!m  all,  and  not  unfavor- 
ably ;  while  "it  aroused  the  old  national  spirit  to 
fresh  life,  and  gave  the  conquered  people  fellow- 
workers  in  their  con(|uerors."  The  monarchy 
was  strengthened  by  William's  advantages  as  a 
conqueror,  used  with  the  wisdom  and  moderation 
of  a  statesman.  Feudalism  came  into  England 
stripped  of  its  disrupting  forces;  and  the  possible 
alternative  of  absolutism  was  hindered  by  po- 
tent checks.  At  tho  sjimo  time,  tho  Conquest 
brought  England  into  relations  with  the  Continent 
which  might  otherwise  have  arisen  very  slowly, 
and  thus  gave  an  early  importance  to  the  nation 
in  European  history. 

The  Crusades. 

At  the  period  now  reached  in  our  survey,  all 
Europe  was  on  the  eve  of  a  profounder  excite- 
ment and  commotion  tlian  it  had  ever  before 
known — one  which  stirred  it  for  tho  first  time 
with  a  coaimon  feeling  and  with  common 
thoughts.  A  great  cry  ran  through  it,  for  help 
to  deliver  tho  holy  places  of  tho  Christian  faith 
from  tho  infidels  who  possessed  them.  The 
pious  and  tho  adventurous,  the  fanatical  and 
the  vagrant,  rose  up  in  one  motley  and  tumul- 
tuous response  to  the  appeal,  and  mobs  and 
armies  (liardly  distinguishable)  of  Crusaders  — 
warriors  of  the  Cross  —  began  to  whiten  the  high- 
ways into  Asia  with  their  bones.  The  first  move- 
ment, in  1090,  swept  300,000  men,  women  and 
children,  under  Peter  the  Hermit,  to  their  death, 
with  no  other  result-  but  nearly  at  tho  Siimo 
time  cliere  went  an  army,  French  and  Norman 
for  the  most  part,  which  made  its  way  to  Jerusa- 
lem, took  tlio  city  by  assault  (1099)  and  founded 
a  kingdom  there,  which  defemled  itself  for  almost 
a  hundred  years.  Long  before  it  fell,  it  was 
pressed  sorely  by  the  surrounding  Moslems  and 
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cried  to  Etm>po  for  help.  A  Sncond  Crusade,  in 
1147,  iic'complisJu'd  nothing?  for  its  relief,  but 
spent  vast  multitudes  of  lives;  and  when  the 
feehle  kingdom  disappeared,  in  1187,  and  the 
SepuUhre  of  the  Haviour  was  defiled  again  by 
unb«'lievers,  Christendom  grew  ^^•ild,  once  more, 
with  passion,  and  a  Third  Crusade  was  led  by 
the  redoubtable  EinixTor  Frederick  Barbarossa. 
of  Germany,  King  Hichard  CVeur  de  Lion,  of 
England,  and  King  Philip  Augustus  of  France. 
The  Emj)eror  perished  ini.serably  on  the  way  and 
his  army  was  wasted  in  its  march;  the  French 
and  Eugli.sh  exhausted  them.selves  in  sieges  which 
won  nothing  of  durable  advantage  to  the  Chris- 
tiau  world;  the  Sultan  Saladiu  gathered  most  of 
the  laurels  of  the  wiir. 

The  Turks  on  the  Scene. 

The  armies  of  Islam  which  the  Crusaders  en- 
countered in  Asia  Minor  and  the  Holy  I  and  were 
no  longer,  in  their  leadership,  of  the  race  of  Ma- 
homet. The  religion  of  the  Prophet  was  still 
triumphant  in  the  East,  but  his  nation  had  lost 
its  lordship,  and  Western  Asia  had  submitted  to 
new  masters.  These  were  the  Turks  —  Turks  of 
the  ITi<useof  Scljuk — first  comers  of  their  swarm 
fro'.i  »ne  great  Aral  basin.  First  they  had  been 
d•.^ci•)les,  won  by  the  early  armed  missionaries  ' 
.if  thi  Crescent;  then  servants  and  mercenaries, 
hired  to  fight  its  battles  and  guard  its  princes, 
when  the  vigor  of  the  Arab  conquerors  began  to 
be  sapped,  and  their  character  to  be  corrupted  by 
luxury  and  pride ;  then,  at  last,  they  were  masters. 
About  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  the  Caliph 
at  Bagdad  became  a  puppet  in  their  hands,  and 
the  Moslem  Empire  in  Asia  (Africa  and  Spain 
being  divided  between  rival  Caliphs)  soon  passed 
under  their  control. 

These  were  the  possessors  of  Jerusalem  and  its 
sacred  shriiies,  whose  grievous  and  insulting 
treatment  of  Christian  pilgrims,  in  the  last  years 
of  the  eleventh  century,  had  stirred  Europe  to 
wrath  and  provoked  the  great  movement  of  the 
Crusades.  The  movement  had  important  conse- 
quences, both  immediate  and  remote ;  but  its  first 
effects  were  small  in  moment  compared  with 
tho.se  which  lagged  after.  To  understand  either, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  glance  back  at  the  later 
course  of  events  in  the  Eastern  or  Byzantine 
Empire. 

The  Byzantine  Empire. 

The  fortunes  of  the  Empire,  since  it  gave  up 
Syria  and  Egypt  to  the  Saracens,  had  been,  on 
the  whole,  less  unhappy'  than  the  dark  prospect 
at  that  ti'ne.  It  had  checked  the  onrush  of  Arabs 
at  the  Ta  'us  mountain  range,  and  retained  Asia 
Minor;  lad  held  Conscantinopic  against  them 
throng'  'vo  terrible  sieges;  it  had  fought  for 
three  .ries,  and  finally  sub  Jued,  a  new  Tu- 

rania.  jnemy,  die  Bulgarmns,  who  had  estab- 
lished a  ki.igdom  south  of  the  Danube,  where 
their  name  remains  'i  the  present  day.  The  liis- 
tory  of  its  court,  during  much  of  the  period,  had 
been  a  black  and  disgusting  record  of  conspii-a- 
cies,  treacheries,  murders,  mutilations,  usurpa- 
tions and  foul  vices  of  eveiy  description;  with 
now  and  then  a  manly  figure  climbing  to  the 
throne  and  doing  heroic  things,  for  the  most  part 
uselessly;  but  the  system  of  governmental  ad- 
ministration seems  to  have  been  so  well  con- 
structed tlm»  it  worked  with  a  certain  indepen- 
dence-of  its  vile  or  imbecile  heads,  and  the  country 


was  probably  better  and  better  governed  than  its 
court. 

At  Constant inojde,  notwithstanding  frequent 
tumults  and  revolutions,  there  had  been  .aterial 
])ros])erity  and  a  great  gathering  of  wealth.  The 
Sarac(!n  contpiests,  by  closing  other  avenues  of 
trade  between  the  East  and  the  West,  had  concen- 
trated that  most  profitable  commerce  in  the  By- 
zantine capital.  The  rising  commercial  cities  of 
Italy — Amalphi.  Venice,  Genoa,  Pisa  —  seated 
their  enterprises  there.  Art  and  literature,  which 
had  decayed,  began  then  to  revive,  and  Byzan- 
tine culture,  on  its  surface,  took  more  of  superi- 
ority to  that  of  Teutonic  Europe. 

The  conquests  of  the  Seljuk  Turks  gave  a 
serious  check  to  this  improvement  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Empire.  Momentarily,  by  divid- 
ing the  Moslem  power  in  Asia,  they  had  opened 
an  opportunity  to  an  energetic  Emperor,  Niceph- 
orus  Phocas,  to  recover  northern  Syria  and 
Cilicia  (901-969).  But  when,  in  the  next  cen- 
tury, they  had  won  a  complete  mastery  of  the 
dominions  of  the  Caliphate  of  Bagdad,  they 
speedily  swept  back  the  Byzantines,  and  overran 
and  occupied  the  most  of  Asia  Minor  and  Ar- 
menia. A  decisive  victory  at  Manzikert,  in  1071, 
when  the  emperor  of  the  moment  was  taken 
orisoner  and  Ins  army  annihilated,  gave  them 
well  nigh  the  whole  territory  to  the  Hellespont. 
The  Empire  was  nearly  reduced  to  its  European 
domain,  and  suffered  ten  years  of  civil  war  be- 
tween rivals  for  the  throne. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  it  acquired  a  ruler,  in 
the  person  of  Alexius  Comneaus,  who  is  the  gen- 
erally best  known  of  all  the  Byzantine  line,  be- 
cause he  figures  notably  in  the  stories  Oi  the 
First  Crusade  He  was  a  man  of  crafty  abili- 
ties and  complete  unscrupulousness.  He  took 
the  Empire  at  its  lowest  state  of  abasement  and 
demoralization.  In  the  first  year  of  his  reign  he 
had  to  face  a  new  enemy.  Robert  Guiscard,  the 
Norman,  who  had  conquered  a  dukedom  in 
Southern  Italy,  thought  the  situation  favorable 
for  an  attack  on  the  Eastern  Empire,  and  for 
winning  the  imperial  crown.  Twice  he  invaded 
the  Greek  peninsula  (1081-1084)  and  defeated 
the  forces  brought  against  him  by  Alexius;  but 
troubles  i'l  Italy  recalled  him  on  the  first  occa- 
sion, and  his  death  brought  the  second  expedi- 
tion to  naught. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  the  Byzantines  when 
the  waves  of  the  First  Crusade,  rolJing  Asia-r,  ard, 
surged  up  to  the  gates  of  Constantinople.  It 
was  a  visitation  that  might  well  appal  them, — 
these  hosts  of  knights  and  vagabonds,  fanatics 
and  freebooters,  who  claimed  and  prolT(;rcd  help 
in  a  corami  n Christian  war  with  the  infidels,  and 
who,  never  heless,  had  no  Christian  communion 
with  them — schismatics  as  they  were,  outside 
the  fold  of  the  Roman  shepherd.  There  is  not 
a  doubt  that  they  feared  the  crusading  Franks 
more  than  they  feared  the  Turks.  They  knew 
them  less,  aid  the  little  hearsay  knowledge  they 
had  was  of  a  lawless,  barbarous,  fighting  feu- 
dal.; -1  in  the  countries  of  the  West, —  more  rough 
and  uncouth,  at  least,  than  their  own  defter 
methods  of  murdering  and  mutilating  one  another. 
They  received  their  (lair  e-ous  visitors  with  ner- 
vousness and  suspicion ;  out  Alexius  Comnenus 
proved  equal  to  the  delicate  position  ip  ch 
he  fotmd  himself  placed.  ^le  uardene '  ;oul 
with  lies  and  perfidies;  but  he  manajrm  aiTairs 
so  wonderfully  that  the  Empire  plucked  the  iHJst 
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fruits  of  the  first  Crusades,  by  recovering  a 
great  part  of  Asia  Minor,  with  all  the  v.  ,ts  of 
the  Euxine  and  the  ^gean,  from  tl)  vwaken.d 
Turks.  The  latter  were  so  far  shaken  and  de- 
pressed by  the  hard  blows  of  the  Crusaders  that 
they  troubled  the  Byzantines  very  little  in  the 
century  to  come. 

But  against  this  immediate  gain  to  the  Eastern 
Empire  from  the  early  Crusades,  there  were 
serious  later  offsets.  The  commerce  of  Constanti- 
nople declined  rapidly,  as  soon  as  the  Moslem 
blockade  of  the  Syrian  coast  line  was  broken.  It 
lost  its  monopoly.  Trade  ran  back  again  iiito  other 
reopened  channels.  The  Venetians  and  Genoese 
became  more  independent.  Formerly,  they  hail 
received  privileges  in  the  Empire  as  a  gracious 
concession.  Now  they  dictated  the  terms  of 
their  commercial  treaties  and  their  naval  alliances. 
Their  rivalries  with  one  another  involved  the 
Empire  in  quarrels  with  both,  and  a  state  of 
♦hin^  I  was  brought  about  which  had  much  to  do 
wiih  he  catastrophe  i  f  1204,  when  the  fourth 
{/'rusi,  .  as  diverted  to  the  coniiuest  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  a  Latin  Empire  supplanted  the 
Empire  of  the  Roman-Greeks. 

Effects  of  the  Crusades. 

Briefly  uoted,  these  were  the  consequences  of 
the  early  Crusades  in  the  East.  In  western 
Europe  they  had  slower,  but  deeper  and  more 
lasting  effects.  They  w^eakened  feudalism, .  by 
sending  abroad  so  many  of  the  feudal  lords,  and 
sby  impoverishing  so  many  more;  whereby  the 
lowns  gained  more  opportunity  for  enfranchise- 
ment, and  the  crown,  in  France  particularly,  ac- 
quired more  pov/er.  They  checked  smaller  war& 
and  private  quarrels  for  a  time,  and  gave  in 
many  countries  unwonted  seasons  of  p  ace,  dur- 
ing which  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  men.  were 
acted  on  by  more  civiUzing  influencj".  They 
brought  men  into  fellowship  who  were  only  ac- 
customed to  fi^ht  one  another,  and  thus  softened 
their  provincial  and  national  antipathies.  They 
expanded  the  knowledge  —  the  experience  —  the 
ideas — of  the  whole  body  of  those  who  visited 
the  East  and  who  survived  the  adventurous  ex- 
pedition; made  tliem  acquainted  with  civiliza- 
tions at  least  more  poliahed  than  their  own; 
taight  them  many  things  which  they  could  only 
learn  in  those  days  by  actual  sight,  and  sent 
them  back  to  their  homes  throughout  Europe,  to 
be  instructors  and  missionaries,  who  did  much  to 
prepare  \.'estrTn  Christendom  for  the  Renaissance 
or  new  birth  of  a  later  time.  The  twelfth  cen- 
<  iry  -the  century  of  the  great  Crusades  —  saw 
the  gray  day -break  in  Europe  after  the  long  night 
of  darkness  which  settled  down  upon  it  in  the 
fifth.  In  the  thirteenth  it  reached  the  brighten- 
ing dawn,  and  in  the  fifteenth  it  stcod  in  the 
full  morning  of  the  modern  day.  Among  all  the 
movements  by  which  it  was  pushed  out  of  dark- 
ness into  light,  that  of  the  Crusades  would  appear 
to  have  been  the  most  important ;  important  in 
itself,  as  a  social  and  political  movement  of  great 
change,  and  important  in  the  seeds  that  it  scattered 
for  a  future  harvest  of  effects. 

In  both  the  Byzantine  auJ  Arabian  civiliza- 
tions of  the  East  there  was  marfi  ior  western 
Europe  to  learn.  Perhaps  there  was  more  in  the 
last  nr.med  than  in  the  first ;  for  the  Arabs,  when 
they  came  out  from  behind  tlt^ir  deserts,  and  ex- 
changed the  nomadic  life  for  the  life  of  cities, 
had  shown  an  amazing  uviJUy  for  the  lingering 


science  of  old  Ore*.  ,t  .v',:  ..  i^v  pncountero<l  in 
Eg^pu  and  Syrii;.  1*  .  ■  i.'  p  t  -ed  far  more 
o'' It,  and  more  of  the  ol'd  t*.  :. -c  .1  'eeling  that 
went  with  it,  than  had  n.viii  Greece  it- 
self, or  in  any  part  of  tLu  '"  •>"  '  enii)ire  of 
Rome.  The  Crusaders  got  gUmpses  of  its  in- 
fiuence,  at  least,  and  a  curiosity  was  wakened, 
which  sent  students  into  Moorish  Spain,  and 
opened  scholarly  interchanges  which  greatly  ail- 
vaiiced  learning  in  Europe. 

Rising  Power  of  the  Church. 

Not  the  least  important  effect  of  the  Crusades 
was  the  atmosphere  of  religion  which  they  caused 
to  envelope  tlie  great  allairs  of  the  time,  and 
which  they  made  eonunon  in  politics  and  so- 
ciety. The  influence  of  th(!  Church  was  increased 
l)y  this;  and  its  organization  was  powerfully 
strengthened  b  •  th"^  great  monastic  revival  that 
followed  pre'  .^ly:  the  rise  of  purer  and  more 
strictly  disciplined  orders  of  the  "  regular"  (that 
is  the  secluded  or  monastic)  clergy  —  Cistercians, 
Benedictines,  Franciscans,  Dominicans,  etc. ;  as 
well  as  tlie  creation  of  the  great  military-religious 
orders  —  Knights  Templars,  Knights  of  the  Hos- 
pital of  St.  John,  Teutonic  Knights,  and  others, 
which  were  immediately  connected  with  the 
Crusades. 

To  say  that  the  Church  gained  infl-ience  is  to 
say  tliat  the  clergy  gained  it,  and  that  the  chief 
of  the  clergy,  the  Pope,  concent  ated  the  gain  in 
himself.  The  whole  clerical  b' dv  was  making 
encroachments  in  evrry  field  oi'  ^  ics  upon  the 
(h)main  of  the  civi  vUthority,  using  shrewdly  the 
advantages  of  superior  learning,  and  busying 
itself  more  and  more  in  temporal  affairs.  The 
popes  after  Gregory  VII.  maintained  his  high 
pretensions  and  pursued  his  audacious  course. 
In  most  countries  they  encountered  resistance 
from  the  Crown;  but  the  brunt  of  the  conflict 
still  fell  upon  the  emperors,  who,  in  some  re- 
spects, were  the  most  poorly  armed  for  it. 

Guelfs  and  Ghibellines. 

Henry  IV.,  who  outlived  his  struggle  with 
Gregory,  was  beaten  down  at  last  —  dethroned 
by  a  graceless  son,  excommunicated  by  a  relent- 
less Churc>'  and  denied  burial  when  he  died  (1106) 
by  its  cler^  f-  The  rebellious  son,  Henry  V  ,  in 
his  turn  fought  the  same  battle  over  for  ten  yea  , 
and  forced  a  compromise  which  saved  about  half 
the  rights  of  investiture  that  his  father  had 
claimed.  His  death  (1125)  ended  the  Franconian 
line,  and  the  imperial  crown  returned  for  a  few 
years  to  the  House  of  Saxony,  by  the  election  of 
the  Duke  Lothaire.  But  the  estates  of  the  Fran- 
conian family  had  passed,  by  his  mother,  to 
Frederick  of  Hohenstaufen,  duke  of  Swabia ;  and 
now  a  bitter  feud  arose  between  the  House  of 
Saxony  and  the  House  of  Hohenstaufen  or  Swa- 
bia,—  a  feud  that  was  the  most  memorable  and 
the  longest  lasting  in  history,  if  measured  by  tho 
durutiou  of  part}'  strifes  whicli  began  in  it  and 
which  took  their  names  from  it.  For  the  racing 
factions  of  Guelfs  and  Ghibellines  which  divideu 
Jt.ily  for  two  centuries  had  their  begiiming  in 
ins  Swabian-Saxon  feud,  among  the  Germans. 
The  Guelfs  were  the  partisans  of  the  House  of 
Saxony;  'he  Ghibellines  were  the  party  of  the 
Ilolienstaufens.  The  Hohenstaufens  triumpl.  d 
when  Loth,  '  ;  died  (1138),  and  made  Conrad  of 
their  House  Emperor.  They  held  the  crown, 
moreover,  in  their  family  for  four  generations, 
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extending  through  more  than  a  century ;  and  so  it 
happened  that  the  German  iianu;  of  the  German 
party  of  the  Hohenstaufens  came  to  be  identified 
in  Italy  with  the  ]iarty  or  faction  in  that  country 
whi(!ii'sni»ported  imperial  interests  and  claims  in 
tlie  free  cities  and  a^'ainst  the  popes.  AVhereupou 
theopiK)sed  party  name  was  Iwrrowed  from  Ger- 
many likewise  and  applied  to  the  Italian  faction 
whieli  took  ground  against  the  Emperors  —  al- 
though these  Italian  Guelfs  had  no  objects  in 
common  with  the  partisans  of  Saxony. 

The  Hohenstaufens  in  Italy. 

The  first  llolu'nsUiufen  emjjeror  was  succeeded 
(1152)  by  his  nephew  Frederick  I.,  called  Bar- 
baros,sa.  because  of  bis  red  beard.  The  long 
reign  of  Frederick,  until  1?'I0,  was  mainly  filled 
with  wars  and  contentions  iv  Italy,  where  be 
pushed  the  old  quarrel  of  tlje  Empire  with  the 
I'apaey,  and  where,  furthermore,  be  resolutely 
undertook  to  check  the  growing  independence  of 
the  Lombard  cities.  Five  time^.  during  his  reign 
he  led  a  great  army  into  the  jieninsiila,  like  a 
hostile  ir.vader,  and  his  destroying  marches 
through  the  country,  of  which  he  claimed  to  be 
sovereign,  were  like  those  of  the  barl)arians  who 
came  out  of  the  North  sevfin  centuries  before. 
The  more  powerfid  cities,  like  Milan,  were  un- 
doubtedly oppressing  their  weaker  neighbors, 
and  Barbarossa  assumed  to  be  the  champion  of 
the  latter.  But  he  smote  impartially  the  weak 
and  the  strong,  the  village  and  the  town,  which 
provoked  his  arrogant  temper  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree. Milan  escaped  his  wrath  on  the  first  visi- 
tation, but  went  down  before  it  when  he  came 
again  (1158),  and  was  totiilly  destroyed,  the  in- 
habitants being  scattered  in  other  towns.  Even 
the  <'nemies  of  Milan  were  moved  to  compassion 
by  the  savageness  of  this  punishment,  and  joined, 
a  few  years  later,  in  rebuilding  the  pro.strate  walls 
and  founding  Milan  anew.  A  great  "  League  of 
Lombardy  "  was  formed  by  all  the  northern  towns, 
to  defend  their  freedom  against  the  hated  Em- 
peror, and  the  party  of  the  Ghibellines  was  re- 
duceil  for  the  time  to  a  feeble  minority.  Mean- 
time Barbarossa  had  forceil  his  way  into  Rome, 
stormi'd  the  very  Church  of  St.  Peter,  and  seatetl 
an  anti-pope  on  the  throne.  But  a  sudden  pesti- 
lence fell  upon  his  army,  and  he  fled  before  it, 
out  of  Italy,  almost  alone.  Yet  he  never  relaxed 
his  determination  to  bend  both  the  Papacy  and 
the  Lombard  republics  to  his  will.  After  seven 
years  he  returned,  for  the  fifth  time,  and  it 
proved  to  be  the  last.  The  Leag'.ie  met  him  at 
Legnaiu)  (1176)  and  administered  vo  him  an  over- 
whelming defeat.  Even  his  obstinacy  was  then 
overcome,  and  after  a  truce  of  six  years  he  made 
peace  with  the  League  and  the  Pope,  on  terms 
which  conceded  most  of  the  liberties  that  the 
cities  claimed.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  Frederick 
that  the  name  "  Holy  Roman  Empire  "  began,  it 
seems,  to  be  used. 

Frederick  died  while  on  a  crusade  and  was 
succeeded  (1190)  by  his  son,  Henry  VI.,  ..'ho  had 
married  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  King  of 
Si<;ily  and  who  acquired  that  kingdom  in  her 
right.  His  short  reign  was  occupied  mostly  in 
subduing  the  Sicilian  possession.  When  lie  died 
(1197)  his  son  Frederick  was  a  child.  Frederick 
succeeded  to  the  crown  of  Sicily,  but  his  rights 
in  Germany  (where  his  fat'ier  had  already  caused 
him  to  be  crowned  "King  of  the  llomans"— 
the  step  preliminary  to  an  imperial   election) 


were  entirely  ignored.  The  German  crown  was 
disputed  between  a  Swabian  and  a  Saxon  claim- 
ant, and  the  Saxon,  Otho,  was  King  and  Em- 
peror in  name,  until  1318,  when  he  died.  But 
he,  too,  quarreled  with  a  pope,  about  the  lands 
of  the  Countess  Matilda,  which  she  gave  to  the 
Church;  and  his  quarrel  was  with  Innocent  III., 
a  pope  who  realized  the  autocracy  which  Hilde- 
brand  had  looked  forward  to,  and  who  lifted  the 
Papacy  to  the  greatest  height  of  power  it  ever 
attained.  To  cast  down  Otho,  Innocent  took  up 
the  cause  of  Frederick,  who  received  the  royal 
crown  a  second  time,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  (1215) 
and  the  imperial  crown  at  Rome  (1220).  Fred- 
erick 11.  (his  designation)  was  one  of  the  few 
men  of  actual  genius  wiio  have  ever  sprung 
from  the  sovereign  families  of  the  world ;  a  man 
so  far  in  advance  of  his  time  that  he  appears 
like  a  modem  among  his  mediajval  contempo- 
raries. He  was  superior  to  the  superstitions  of 
his  age, —  superior  to  its  bigotries  and  its  pro- 
vincialisms. His  large  sympathies  and  cosmo- 
]iolitan  frame  of  miud  w(!re  acted  upon  by  all 
the  new  impulses  of  the  epoch  of  the  crusades, 
and  made  him  reflect,  in  his  brilliant  character, 
as  in  a  mirnjr,  the  civilizing  processes  that  were 
Avorking  on  his  generation. 

Between  such  an  emperor  as  Frederick  II.  and 
such  popes  as  Innocent  III.  and  his  immediate 
successors,  thei'e  could  not  fail  to  be  collision  and 
strife.  The  man  who  might,  perhaps,  under 
other  circumstances,  have  given  some  quicker 
movement  to  the  hands  which  measure  human 
progress  on  the  dial  of  time,  spent  his  life  in 
barely  proving  his  ability  to  live  and  reign 
imder  the  anathemas  and  proscriptions  of  the 
Church.  But  he  fought  a  losing  fight,  even 
when  he  seemed  to  be  winning  victories  iu  north- 
ern Italy,  over  the  Guclf  cities  of  Lombardy, 
and  Avheu  the  party  of  the  Ghibellines  appeared 
to  be  ascendant  throughout  the  peninsula.  His 
death  (1250)  was  the  end  of  the  Hohenstaufens 
as  an  imperial  family.  His  son,  Conrad,  who 
survived  him  four  years,  was  king  of  Sicily  and 
had  been  crowned  king  of  Germany;  but  he 
never  wore  the  crown  imperial.  Conrad's  ille- 
gitimate brother,  Manfred,  succeeded  on  the 
Sicilian  throne ;  but  the  implacable  Papacy  gave 
his  kingdom  to  Charles  of  Anjou,  brother  of 
King  Louis  IX.  of  France,  and  invited  a  crusade 
for  the  conques*,  of  it.  3Ianfred  was  slain  in 
battle,  Conrad's  young  son.  Conradin,  perished 
on  the  scaffold,  and  the  Hohenstaufens  disap- 
peared from  history.  Their  rights,  or  claims,  in 
Sicily  and  Naples,  passed  to  the  Spanish  House 
of  Aragon,  by  the  marriage  of  Manfred's  daugh- 
ter to  the  Aragonese  king;  whence  long  strife 
between  the  House  of  Anjou  and  the  House  of 
Aragon,  and  a  troubled  history  for  the  Neapoli- 
tans and  the  Sicilians  during  some  centuries.  In 
the  end,  Anjou  kept  Naples,  while  Aragon  won 
Sicily;  the  kings  in  both  lines  called  themselves 
Kings  of  Sicily,  and  a  subsecjuent  re-union  of 
the  two  crowns  created  a  very  queerly  named 
"Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 

Germany  and  the  Empire. 

After  the  death  of  Frederick  II. ,  the  German 
kings,  w'lilo  maintaining  the  imperial  title, 
practically  abandoned  their  serious  attempts  to 
enforce  an  actual  sovereignty  in  Italy.  The 
Holy  Roman  Empire,  as  a  politicnl  factor  com- 
prehending more  than  Germany,  row  ceased  in 
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reality  to  exist.     The  nui  X  on,  but  only  to 

represent  a  flattering  flc  magnifying  the 

rank  and  importance  of  i.^oGlerman  kings.  In 
Italy,  the  conflict,  as  between  Papacy  and  Em- 
pire, or  between  Lombard  republican  cities  and 
Empire,  was  at  an  end.  No  further  occasion 
existed  for  an  imperial  party,  or  an  anti-imperial 
party.  The  Guelf  and  Ghibelline  names  and 
divisions  had  no  more  the  little  meaning  that 
first  belonged  to  them.  But  Guelfs  and  Ghibel- 
lines  raged  against  one  another  more  furiously 
than  before,  and  generations  passed  before  their 
feud  died  out. 

While  the  long,  profitless  Italian  conflict  of 
the  Emperors  went  on,  their  kingship  in  Ger- 
many suffered  sorely.  As  they  grasped  at  a 
shadowy  imperial  title,  the  substance  of  royal 
authority  slipped  from  them.  Their  frequent 
prolonged  absence  in  Italy  gave  opportunities  for 
enlarged  independence  to  the  German  princes 
and  feudal  lords;  their  difficulties  beyond  the 
Alps  forced  them  to  buy  support  from  their  vas- 
sals at  home  by  fatal  concessions  and  grants; 
their  neglect  of  German  affairs  weakened  the  ties 
of  loyalty,  and  provoked  revolts.  The  result 
might  have  been  a  dissolution  of  Germany  so 
complete  as  to  give  rise  to  two  or  three  strong 
states,  if  another  potent  influence  had  not  worked 
injury  i-i  a  different  way.  This  came  from  the 
custom  of  equalized  inheritance  which  prevailed 
among  the  Germans.  The  law  of  primogeniture, 
which  already  governed  hereditary  transmissions 
of  territorial  sovereignty  in  many  countries,  even 
where  it  did  not  give  an  undivided  private  es- 
tate, as  in  England,  to  the  eldest  son  of  a  family, 
got  footing  in  Germany  very  lute  and  very 
slowly.  At  the  time  now  described,  it  was  tlie 
quite  common  practice  to  divide  principalities 
between  all  the  sons  surviving  a  deceased  duke 
or  margrave.  It  was  this  practice  which  gave 
rise  to  the  astonishing  number  of  petty  states 
into  which  Germany  came  to  be  divided,  and 
the  forms  of  which  are  still  intact.  It  was  this, 
in  the  main,  which  prevented  the  growth  of 
any  states  to  a  jiower  that  would  absorb  the  rest. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  flimsy,  half  fictitious 
general  constitution  which  the  Empire  substi- 
tuted for  such  an  one  as  the  Kingdom  of  Ger- 
many would  naturally  have  grown  into,  made 
an  effective  centralization  of  sovereignty  —  easy 
as  the  conditions  seemed  to  be  prepared  for  it  — 
quite  impossible. 

Free  Cities  in  Germany  and  their  Leagues. 

One  happy  consequence  of  this  state  of  things 
was  the  enfrancliisement,  either  wholly  or  nearly 
80,  of  many  thriving  cities.  The  growth  of  cities, 
as  centers  of  industry  and  commerce,  and  the 
development  of  municipal  freedom  among  them, 
'was  considerably  later  in  Germany  than  in  Italy, 
France  and  the  Netherlands;  but  the  indepen- 
dence ga'T^ed  by  some  among  them  was  more  en- 
tire than  ui  the  Low  Countres  or  in  France,  and 
more  lasting  than  in  Italy. 

Most  of  tlie  free  cities  c  Germany  were  di- 
rectly or  immediately  subj  'ct  to  the  Emperor, 
and  wholly  independent  of  the  princes  whose 
territories  surrounded  them;  whence  they  were 
called  "imperial cities."  This n lationship  bound 
them  to  the  Empire  by  strong  ties;  they  had  less 
to  fear  from  it  than  from  the  nearer  small  poten- 
tates of  their  country;  and  it  probably  drew  a 
considerable  part  of  such  strength  as  it  possessed. 


in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  from  their 
support.  Their  own  jiower  was  being  aug- 
mented at  this  period  by  the  fonnation  of  exten- 
sive Leagues  among  them,  for  common  defense, 
and  for  the  protection,  regulation  and  extension 
of  their  trade.  In  that  age  of  lawless  violence, 
there  was  so  little  force  m  government,  every- 
where, and  .so  entire  a  want  of  co-operation  be- 
tween governments,  that  the  operations  of  trade 
were  exposed  to  piracy,  robbery,  and  black-mail, 
on  every  sea  and  in  every  land.  By  the  organi- 
zation of  their  Leagues,  the  energetic  merchants 
of  north-western  Europe  did  forthemsulves  whaG 
their  half-civili/ed  governments  failed  to  do  for 
tliem.  They  not  only  created  effective  agencies 
for  the  protecuon  of  their  trade,  but  they  legis- 
lated, nationally  and  internationally,  for  them- 
selves, establishing  codes  and  regulations,  nego- 
tiating commercial  treaties,  making  war,  and 
exercising  many  functions  and  powers  that  seem 
strange  to  modern  times.  The  great  Hansa,  or 
Hanseatic  League,  which  rose  to  importance  in  the 
thirteenth  century  among  the  cities  in  the  north 
of  Germany,  was  the  most  extensive,  the  longest 
lasting  and  the  most  formidable  of  these  confed- 
erations. It  controlled  the  trade  between  Ger 
many,  England,  Russia,  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries, and  the  Netherlands,  and  through  the  latter 
it  made  exchanges  with  southern  Europe  and  the 
East.  It  waged  successful  war  with  Denmark, 
Sweden  and  Norway  combined,  in  defiance  of  the 
opposition  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope.  But 
the  growth  of  its  power  engendered  an  arrogance 
which  provoked  enmity  in  all  countries,  while 
the  slow  crysializing  of  nationalities  in  Europe, 
with  national  sentiments  and  ambitions,  worked 
in  all  directions  against  the  commercial  monopoly 
of  the  Ilansa  towns.  By  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century  their  league  Lad  begun  to  break  up  and 
its  power  to  decline.  The  lesser  associations  of 
similar  character  —  such  as  the  Rhenish  and  the 
Swabiau  —  had  been  shorter-lived. 

The  Great  Interregnum. 

These  city-confederations  represented  in  their 
time  the  only  movement  of  concentration  that  ap- 
peared in  Germany.  Eveiy  other  activity  seemed 
tending  toward  dissolution.  Headship  there  was 
none  for  a  cpiarter  of  a  century  after  Frederick 
II.  died.  The  election  of  the  Kings,  who  took 
rank  and  title  as  Emperors  when  crowned  by  the 
Pope,  had  now  become  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  three  prince-bishops  and  four  temporal  princes, 
who  acquired  the  title  of  Electors.  Jealous  of 
one  another,  and  of  all  the  greater  lords  outside 
their  electoral  college,  it  was  against  their  policy 
to  confer  the  scepter  on  any  man  who  seemed 
likely  to  wield  it  with  a  strong  hand.  For  twenty 
years  —  a  period  in  German  history  known  as  the 
Great  Interregnum — they  kept  the  throne  prac- 
tically vacant.  Part  of  the  Electors  were  bribed 
to  choose  Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  brother  of 
the  Engli.sh  King  Henry  III.,  and  the  other  part 
gave  their  votes  to  Alfonso,  King  of  Castile.  Al- 
fonso never  came  to  be  crowned,  either  as  King 
or  Emperor ;  Richard  was  cro\vned  King,  but  exer- 
cised no  power  and  lived  mostly  in  his  own  coun- 
try. The  Empire  was  virtually  extinct;  the 
Kingdom  hardly  less  so.  Burgundy  fell  away 
from  the  imperial  jurisdiction  even  more  than 
Italy  did.  Considerable  parts  of  it  passed  to 
France. 
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At  ln.«it,  in  1273,  the  Jnterrpgnum  was  ended 
liy  the  flection  o,"  a  German  noble  to  be  Kin,!? 
of  (Jrniiany.  Tlii.s  was  Hodolpli,  (."oiint  of 
Hiijisiiurir,— Ion!  of  a  small  domain  and  of  little 
importance  from  his  own  i)OS8es.sions,  which  ex- 
j)lains,  without  doubt,  liis  selection.  But  Ro- 
dol|)li  i)rove(l  to  l)e  a  viL'orous  king,  and  he 
founded  a  family  of  such  lasting  stamina  ami  such 
self-seeking  cajiability  tliat  it  secured  in  time 
pennanent  po.ssession  of  the  German  crown,  and 
accjuircHl,  outside  of  Germany,  u  g  "ut  dominion 
of  its  own.  He  began  the  aggrandizement  of 
liis  Ilouse  by  taking  the  fine  duchy  of  Austria 
from  tlie  kingdom  of  Boliemia  and  bestowing  it 
upon  his  sons,  lie  was  energetic  in  improving 
opI)ortunities  like  tliis,  and  energetic,  too,  in  de- 
stroying tlie  castles  of  robber-knights  and  hang- 
ing llie  robbers  on  their  own  battlements;  but 
of  substantial  authority  or  power  he  bad  little 
enough.  He  never  went  to  Rome  for  the  imperial 
crown ;  nor  troubled  himself  much  with  Italian 
ulfairs. 

On  Rodolph's  death  (1291),  his  son  Albert  of 
Austria  was  a  candidate  for  tlie  crpwn.  The 
Electors  rejected  him  and  elected  another  poor 
noble,  Adolphus  of  Nassau;  but  Adolphus  dis- 
pleased them  after  a  few  years,  and  they  decreed 
bis  deposition,  electing  Albert  in  his  place.  War 
followed  and  Adolphus  was  k'lled.  Albert's 
reign  was  one  of  vigor,  but  be  accomplished 
little  of  permanent  effect.  He  planted  one  of 
bis  sons  on  the  throne  of  Bohemia,  wiiere  the 
reigning  family  bad  become  extinct;  but  the 
new  king  died  in  a  few  months,  much  bated,  and 
the  Bohemians  resisted  an  Austrian  successor. 
In  1308,  All)ertwas  assassinated,  and  the  electors 
raised  Count  Henry  of  Luxemburg  to  the  throne, 
as  Henry  VII.  Henry  VII.  was  the  first  king  of 
Germany  since  tlie  Ilohenstaufens  who  went  to 
Italy  (1310)  for  the  crown  of  Lombardy  and  the 
crown  of  the  Ctcsars,  both  of  which  be  received. 
The  Gbibelline  i)arty  was  still  strong  among  the 
Italians.  In  the  distracted  state  of  that  country 
there  were  many  patriots — the  poet  Dante  promi- 
nent among  them  —  who  hoped  great  things 
from  the  reappearance  of  an  emperor;  but  tiie 
enthusiastic  welcome  be  received  was  mainly 
from  those  furious  partisans  who  looked  for  a 
party  triumph  to  be  v/on  under  the  new  emper- 
or's lead.  When  they  found  t'nit  he  would  not 
let  himself  be  made  an  instrument  of  faction  in 
the  unhappy  country,  they  turned  against  him. 
His  undertakings  in  Italy  promised  nothing  but 
failure,  when  he  died  suddenly  (1313),  from 
poison,  as  the  Germans  believed.  His  successor 
in  Germanv,  chostm  by  the  majority  of  the  elec- 
tors, was  Lewis  of  Bavaria;  but  Frederick  the 
Fair  of  Austria,  supported  by  a  minority,  dis- 
puted the  election,  and  there  was  civil  wa»'  for 
twelve  years,  until  Frederick,  a  prisoner,  so  won 
the  heart  of  Lewis  that  the  latter  divided  the 
throne  with  him  and  the  two  reigned  together. 

France  under  the  Capetians. 

While  Germany  and  the  fictitious  Empire 
linked  with  it  were  thus  dropping  from  the  fore- 
most place  ill  western  Europe  into  the  back- 
ground, several  kingdoms  were  slowly  emerging 
out  of  the  anarchy  of  feudalism,  and  ncquiring 
the  organization  of  authority  and  law  which 
creates  sUible  and  substantial  power.     France  for 


two  centuries,  under  the  first  three  Capetian 
kings,  had  made  little  progress  to  that  en<l.  At 
the  accession  (1103)  of  the  fourth  of  those  kings, 
namely,  Louis  VI.,  it  is  estimated  that  the  actual 
possessions  of  the  Crown,  over  which  it  exercised 
sovereignty  direct,  ecjualled  no  more  than  about 
five  of  the  modern  departments  of  France;  while 
twenty-nine  \\  .'re  in  the  great  fiefs  of  Flanders, 
Burgundy,  Champagne,  Normandj',  Brittany, 
Anjou,  Vermaudois,  and  Boulogne,  where  the 
ro3al  authority  was  but  nominal;  thirty-three, 
south  of  the  Loire,  were  hardly  connected  with 
the  Crown,  and  twenty-one  were  then  dependent 
on  the  Empire.  The  actual ' '  France, "  as  a  king- 
dom, at  that  time,  was  verj'  small.  "The  real 
domain  of  Louis  VI.  was  almost  confined  to  the 
five  towns  of  Paris,  Orleans,  Estampes,  Melun, 
and  Compiegne,  and  to  estates  in  their  neighbour- 
hood." But  the  strengthening  of  the  Crowu 
was  slightly  begun  in  the  reign  of  this  king,  by 
his  wise  policy  of  encouraging  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  the  communes,  as  noted  before,  which 
introduced  a  helpful  alliance  between  the  mon- 
archy and  the  burgher-class,  or  third  estate,  as  it 
v;ame  to  be  called,  of  the  cities,  against  the  feudal 
aristocracy. 

But  progress  in  that  direction  was  slight  at 
first  and  slowly  made.  Louis  VII.,  who  came  to 
the  thnme  in  1137,  acquired  momentarily  the 
gieat  duchv  of  AquiUiiue,  or  Guienne,  by  bis 
marriage  with  Eleanor,  who  inherited  it;  but  be 
divorced  her,  and  she  married  Henry  Plautagenet, 
Avho  became  Henry  II.,  King  of  England,  being 
at  the  same  time  Duke  of  Normandj',  by  inheri- 
tance from  bis  mother,  and  succeeding  bis  father 
in  Anjoa,  Maine  and  iTodraine.  Eleanor  having 
carried  to  him  the  great  Aquitanian  domain  of 
her  family,  be  was  sovereign  of  a  larger  part  of 
modern  France  than  owned  allegiance  to  the 
French  king. 

French  recovery  of  Normandy  and  Anjou. 

But  the  next  king  in  France,  Philip,  called 
Augustus  (1180),  who  was  the  son  of  Louis  VII., 
wrought  a  change  of  tbesu  circumstances.  He 
was  a  prince  of  remarkable  vigor,  and  be  nillied 
with  rare  ability  all  the  forces  that  the  Crown 
could  command.  He  wrested  Vermandois  from 
the  Count  of  Flanders,  and  extorted  submission 
from  the  rebellious  Duke  of  Burgundy.  Sus- 
pending his  projects  at  home  for  a  time,  to  go 
crusading  to  the  Holy  Land  in  company  with 
King  Richard  of  En^^^lond,  he  resumed  them  with 
frcbb  energy  afte^  Richard's  death.  The  latter 
was  succeeded  by  bis  mean  brother  John,  who 
seems  to  have  been  hated  with  unanimity.  John 
was  accused  of  the  murder  of  his  young  nephew, 
Arthur  of  Brittany,  who  disputed  the  inheritance 
from  Richard.  As  Duke  of  Normandy  and 
Anjou,  John,  though  King  of  England,  v.'as 
nevertheless  a  vassal  of  the  King  of  France. 
Philip  summoned  him,  on  charges,  to  be  tried 
by  his  peers.  Jolui  failed  to  answer  the  sum- 
mons, and  the  forfeiture  of  his  fiefs  was  promptly 
declared.  The  French  king  stood  well  prepared 
to  make  the  confiscation  elTective,  while  John,  in 
serious  trouble  with  his  English  subjects,  could 
offer  little  resistance.  Thus  the  Norman  realm 
of  the  English  kings  —  tlieir  original  uomiuion  — 
was  lost  beyond  recoverj',  and  with  it  Anjou  and 
Maine.  They  held  Guienne  and  Poitou  for  some 
years;  but  the  bases  of  the  French  monarchy 
were  bri  adened  immensely  from  the  day  Avhen 
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the   great   Normnn  and  Angevin  flefs  became 
royal  domain. 

The  Albigenses. 

Events  in  the  south  of  France,  during  Philip's 
reign,  prepared  the  way  for  a  further  aggrandise- 
ment of  the  Crown.  Ancient  Latin  civilization 
had  lingered  longer  there,  in  spirit,  at  least,  than 
in  the  central  and  nortliern  districts  of  the  king- 
dom, and  the  state  of  society  intellectuiilly  was 
both  livelier  and  more  refined.  It  was  the  region 
of  Europe  where  thought  first  showed  signs  of  in- 
dependence, and  where  the  spiritual  despotism  of 
Rome  was  (lisputod  first.  A  sect  arose  in  Lan- 
guedoc  which  took  its  name  from  the  district  of 
Albi,  and  which  offended  the  Cluirch  perhaps 
more  by  the  freedom  of  opinion  that  it  claimed 
than  by  the  heresy  of  the  opinions  themselves. 
These  Albigeois,  or  Albigenses,  had  been  at  issue 
with  tlie  clergy  of  their  country  and  with  the 
Papacy  for  some  years  before  Innocent  III. ,  the 
pontifical  autocrat  of  his  age,  proclaimed  a  cru- 
sade against  them  (1208),  and  launched  his  sen- 
tence of  excommunication  against  Raymond, 
Count  of  Toulou.se,  who  gave  them  countenance 
if  not  sympathy.  The  fanatical  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort,  father  of  the  great  noble  of  like  name  who 
figures  more  grandly  in  English  history,  took  the 
lead  ot  the  Crusade,  to  which  bigots  and  brutal 
adventurers  flocked  together.  Languedoc  was 
wasted  with  fire  and  sword,  and  after  twenty 
years  of  intermittent  war,  in  which  Peter  of  Ara- 
gon  took  part,  assisting  the  Albigeois,  the  Coun*^^ 
of  Toulouse  purchased  peace  for  his  ruined  land 
by  ceding  part  of  it  to  the  king  of  France,  and 
giving  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  king's 
brother  Alphonso, — by  which  marriage  the  re- 
mainder of  the  country  was  transferred,  a  few 
years  later,  to  the  French  crown. 

The  Battle  of  Bouvines. 

Philip  Augustus,  in  whose  reign  this  brutal 
crushing  of  Proven9al  France  began,  took  little 
part  in  it,  but  he  saw  with  no  unwillingness 
another  too  powerful  vassal  brought  low .  The 
next  blow  of  like  kind  he  struck  with  his  own 
hand.  John  of  England  had  quarreled  with  the 
mighty  Pope  Innocent  III. ;  his  kingdom  had 
been  placed  under  interdict  and  his  subjects  ab- 
solved from  their  allegiance.  Philip  of  France 
eagerly  offered  to  become  the  executor  of  the 
papal  decree,  and  gathered  an  army  for  the  in- 
vasion of  England,  to  oust  John  from  his  throne. 
But  John  hastened  now  to  make  peace  with  the 
Church,  submitting  himself,  surrendering  his 
kingdom  to  the  Pope,  and  receiving  it  back  as  a 
papal  fief.  This  accomplished,  the  all-powerful 
pontiff  persuaded  the  French  king  to  turn  his 
army  against  the  Count  of  Flanders,  who  had 
never  been  reduced  to  a  proper  degree  of  sub- 
mission to  his  feudal  sovereign.  He  seems  to 
have  become  the  recognized  head  of  a  body  of 
nobles  who  showed  alarm  and  resentment  at  the 
growing  power  of  the  Crown,  and  the  war  which 
ensued  was  quite  extraordinary  in  its  political  im- 
portance. King  John  of  England  came  person- 
ally to  the  assistance  of  the  Flemish  Count,  be- 
cause of  the  hatred  he  felt  towards  Philip  of 
France.  Otho,  Emperor  of  Germany,  who  had 
b(  en  excomnuiuicated  and  deposed  by  the  Pope, 
and  who  was  struggling  for  his  crown  with  tlie 
young  llohenstaufen,  Frederick  II.,  took  part 
in  the  melee,  because  John  vaa  his  uncle,  and  be- 


cause the  Pope  was  for  Philip,  and  because  Ger- 
many dreaded  the  rising  power  of  France.  So 
the  war,  which  seemed  at  first  to  be  a  trifling  af- 
fair in  a  corner,  became  in  fact  a  grand  clearing 
itorm,  for  the  settlement  of  many  large  issues, 
important  to  all  Europe.  The  settlement  was 
accompli.shed  by  a  single  decisive  battle,  fought 
at  Bouvines  (1214),  not  far  froiuTournay.  It  es- 
tablished effectively  in  France  the  feudal  supe- 
riority and  actual  .sovereignty  of  the  king.  It 
evoked  a  national  spirit  among  the  Fronc!'  people, 
having  been  their  first  national  victor}',  won 
under  the  banners  of  a  definite  kingdom,  over 
foreign  foes.  It  was  a  triumph  for  ihe  Papacy 
and  the  C'hurch  and  a  crushing  blow  to  those  who 
dared  resist  the  mandates  of  Rome.  It  sent  King 
John  back  to  England  so  humbled  and  weakened 
that  he  had  little  stomach  for  the  contest  which 
awaited  him  there,  and  the  grand  event  of  the 
signing  of  Magna  Charta  next  year  was  morj 
easily  brought  about.  It  settled  the  fate  of  Otho 
of  Germany,  and  cleared  the  bright  opening  of 
the  stormy  career  of  Frederick  II. ,  his  successor. 
Thus  the  battle  of  Bouvines,  .vhich  is  not  a  famous 
field  in  common  knowledge,  must  really  be  num 
bered  among  the  great  and  important  battles  of 
the  world. 

When  Philip  Augustus  died  in  1223,  the  re- 
gality wliich  he  bequeathed  to  his  son,  Louis 
VIII.,  was  something  vastly  greater  than  that 
which  came  to  him  from  his  predecessors.  He 
had  enhanced  both  the  dignity  and  the  power, 
both  the  authority  and  the  prestiee,  of  the  Crown, 
and  made  a  substantial  kingdom  of  France. 
Louis  VIII.  enlarged  his  dominions  by  the  con- 
quest of  Lower  Poitou  and  the  taking  of  Ro- 
chelh  from  the  English;  but  he  sowed  the  seeds 
of  future  weakness  in  the  monarchy  by  creating 
great  duchies  for  his  children,  which  became  as 
troublesome  to  later  kings  as  Normandy  aad 
Anjou  had  been  to  those  before  him. 

Saint  Louis. 

Louis  IX. —  Saint  Louis  in  the  w-lendar  of  the 
Catholic  Church  —  who  came  to  the  throne  in 
1226,  while  a  child  of  eleven  years,  was  a  king 
of  so  noble  a  type  that  he  stands  nearly  alone  in 
history.  Marcus  Aurelius,  the  Emperor,  and 
King  Alfred  of  England,  ara  the  only  sovereigns 
who  seem  worthy  to  be  comparecl  with  him; 
and  even  the  purity  of  tliose  rare  souls  is  not 
quite  so  simple  and  so  selfless,  perhaps,  as  that 
which  shines  in  the  beautiful  character  of  this 
most  Christian  king.  His  goodness  was  of  that 
quality  which  rises  to  greatness — above  all  other 
measures  of  greatness  in  the  distinction  of  men. 
It  was  of  that  quality  which  even  a  wicked  world 
is  compelled  to  feel  and  to  bend  to  as  a  power, 
much  exceeding  the  power  of  state-craft  or  of 
the  sword.  Of  all  the  kings  of  his  line,  this  Saint 
Louis  was  probably  the  one  who  had  least 
thought  of  a  royal  interest  in  France  distinct 
from  the  interest  of  the  people  of  France ;  and 
the  one  who  consciously  did  least  to  aggrandize 
the  monarchy  and  enlarge  its  po'  ers;  but  no 
king  before  him  or  after  him  was  much  the 
true  architect  of  the  foundations  of  .le  absolute 
French  monarchy  of  later  times.  His  constant 
l)urpose  was  to  give  peace  to  his  kingdom  and 
justice  to  his  people;  to  end  violence  and  wrong- 
doing. In  pursuing  this  purp^isi-.  he  gave  a  new 
character  and  a  new  influence  to  the  royal  courts, 
—  established  them  in  public  coufldeuce, —  accus- 
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tomcd  liifi  8>i1)jccts  to  appeal  to  tlum;  lie  (]<•- 
nomifcd  the  brutal  KC'nsck'8.sn(;s8  of  trials  by  com- 
bat, and  coiiiiminded  their  abolition;  he  gave 
eiicuurafrcnieiit  U,  the  study  and  the  introduction 
of  Konian  law,  and  so  helped  »o  dispel  the  crude 
political  as  well  ns  legal  ideas  that  feudalism 
rested  n.  Mis  measures  in  these  directions  all 
tended  to  the  undermining  of  the  feudal  system 
and  to  llic  breaking  down  of  the  independence  ()f 
tlie  great  vassals  who  divided  sovereignty  with 
llie  king.  At  vhe  same  time  the  uprigiit  .soul  of 
King  Louis,  devotedly  jjious  son  of  the  Church 
as  he  was,  yielded  his  conscience  to  it,  and  the 
just  ordinances  of  his  kingdom,  no  more  than  he 
yielded  to  the  haughty  turbulence  of  the  great 
vassals  of  the  crown. 

TIk;  great  misfortunes  of  the  reign  of  Saint 
T^oins  were  the  two  calamitous  Crusades  in  which 
he  engaged  (1248-1354,  and  1370),  and  in  the  last 
of  which  he  died.  They  were  futile  in  every 
waj'  —  as  unwisely  conducted  as  they  were  un- 
wisely conceiveci ;  but  they  count  among  the  few 
errors  of  a  noble,  great  life.  Ilegarded  altogether, 
in  the  light  \yhich  after-history  throws  back  upon 
it,  the  reign'of  Louis  IX.  is  inore  loftily  distin- 
ginshed  than  any  other  in  the  annals  of  France. 

Philip  the  Fair  and  Pope  Boniface. 

There  is  little  to  distinguish  the  reign  of  St. 
Louis'  son,  Philip  III.,  "le  llardi,"  "the  Rash" 
{1270-1285),  though  the  remains  of  the  great  tief 
of  Toulouse  were  added  in  his  time  to  the  royal 
domain;  but  imder  the  grandson  oi  St.  Louis, 
the  fourth  Philip,  sumamed  "Ic  Bel,"  there  was 
a  season  of  storms  in  France.  This  Philip  was 
im(iuestionably  a  man  of  clear,  cold  intellect,  and 
of  jjowerfid,  unbending  will.  There  was  nothing 
of  the  soldier  in  him,  much  of  the  lawyer-like 
mind  and  disposition.  The  men  of  the  gown 
were  his  counsellors ;  he  advanced  their  intluence, 
and  promoted  the  acceptance  in  France  of  the 
principles  of  the  Roman  or  civil  law,  which  were 
antagonistic  to  feudal  ideas.  In  his  attitude 
towards  the  Papacy  —  which  had  declined  greatly 
in  charact^-r  and  jiower  within  the  century  pa.st 
—  he  wa.i  e.vtraordinarily  bold.  Ills  famous 
<iuarrel  with  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  resulted  in 
humiliations  to  the  head  of  the  Church  from 
which,  in  some  respects,  there  was  no  recovery. 
The  quarrel  arose  on  questions  connected  chietly 
with  the  ta.\ing  of  the  clergy.  The  Pope  launched 
one  angry  Bull  after  another  against  the  auda- 
cious king,  and  the  latter  retorted  with  Ordi- 
nances which  were  as  effective  hn  the  Bulls.  E.\- 
communication  was  detied ;  the  In-.jUisition  was 
suppressed  in  France;  appeal  taken  to  a  General 
Council  of  the  Church.  At  last  Boniface  suf- 
fered i)ersonal  violence  at  the  hands  of  u  party  of 
hired  rulHans,  in  French  pay,  who  attacked  him 
at  his  country  residence,  and  received  such  in- 
dignities that  he  expired  soon  after  of  shame  and 
rage.  The  pope  immediately  succeeding  died  a 
few  months  later,  and  dark  suspicions  as  to  the 
cause  of  his  death  were  entertained ;  for  he  gave 
place  (1305)  to  one,  Clement  V.,  who  was  the 
tool  of  the  French  king,  bound  to  him  bv  pledges 
and  guarantees  before  his  election.  This  Pope 
Clement  removed  the  papal  residence  from  Rcuk! 
to  Avignon,  and  for  a  long  period  —  the  period 
known  as  "  the  BabylonLsh  Captivity  "-  'he  Hoi v 
See  wassui.>3orvient  to  the  monarchy  of  Franctl 

In  this  contest  with  the  Papacy,  Philip  threw 
Liuiself  on  the  support  of  the  whole  body  of  his 


people,  convoking  (1302)  the  tirst  meeting  of  the 
Three  Estates  —  the  tirst  of  the  few  general  Par- 
liaments—  ever  a.s.sembled  in  France. 

Destruction  of  the  Templars. 

A  more  sinister  event  in  the  reign  of  Philip 
IV.  was  his  jjrosecution  and  destruction  of  the 
famous  Order  of  the  Knights  Templars.  The 
dark,  dramatic  stcry  has  been  told  mixixy  times, 
and  its  incidents  are  familiar.  Perhaps  there 
will  never  be  agreement  as  to  tlie  bottom  of 
truth  that  might  exist  in  the  charges  brought 
against  the  Order;  but  few  question  the  fact 
that  its  blackest  guilt  in  the  eyes  of  tne  French 
King  was  its  wealth,  which  be  coveted  and 
wl  ich  he  was  resolved  to  find  reasons  for  taking 
to  himself.  The  knights  w(  .-e  accused  of  infi- 
delity, blasphemy,  and  abominable  vices.  They 
were  tried,  tortured,  tempted  to  confessions, 
burned  at  the  stake,  and  their  lands  and  goods 
were  divided  between  the  Crown  and  the  Knights 
of  St.  John. 

Flemish  Wealth  and  Independence. 

The  wilful  king  had  little  mercy  in  his  cold 
heart  and  few  scruples  in  hi  =  csilculating  brain. 
His  character  was  not  admirable ;  but  the  ends 
which  he  compassed  were  mostly  good  for  the 
strength  and  independence  of  the  monarchjn  of 
France,  and,  on  the  whole,  for  the  welfare  of 
the  people  subject  to  it.  Even  the  disasters  of 
his  reign  had  sometimes  their  good  effect:  as 
in  the  case  of  his  failure  to  subjugate  the  great 
county  of  Flanders.  Originally  a  flef  of  the 
Kings  of  France,  it  had  been  growing  apart 
from  the  French  monarchy,  through  the  inde- 
pendent interests  and  feelings  that  rose  in  it  with 
the  increase  of  wealth  among  its  singularly  in- 
dustrious and  thrifty  people.  The  Low  Coun- 
tries, or  Netherlands,  on  both  sides  of  the  Rhine, 
had  been  the  first  in  western  Europe  to  develop 
industrial  arts  and  the  trade  that  goes  with  them 
in  a  thoroughly  inteliigent  and  systeraetic  way. 
The  Flemings  were  leaders  in  this  industrial  de- 
velopment. Their  country  was  full  of  busy 
cities, — communes,  with  large  liberties  in  pos- 
session,—  where  prosperous  artisans,  pursuing 
many  crafts,  were  organized  in  gilds  and  felt 
strong  for  the  defense  of  their  chartered  rights. 
Ghent  exceeded  Paris  in  riches  and  population 
at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Bruges 
was  nearly  its  equal;  and  there  were  many  of 
less  note.  The  country  was  already  a  prize  to 
be  coveted  by  kings;  and  the  kings  of  France, 
who  claunc  d  the  rights  of  feudal  superiority 
over  its  count,  had  long  been  seeking  to  make 
their  sovereignty  direct,  wl  the  spirit  of  the 
Flemings  carried  them  more  and  more  toward 
independence. 

In  1294,  Philip  IV.  became  involved  in  war 
with  Edward  I.  of  England  over  Guicnne. 
Flanders,  which  traded  largely  with  England 
and  was  in  close  friendship  with  the  English 
king  and  people,  took  sides  with  the  latter,  und 
was  basely  abandoned  when  Philip  and  Edward 
made  peace,  in  1302.  The  French  king  then 
seized  his  opportunity  to  subjugate  the  Flem- 
ings, which  he  practically  accomplished  for  a 
time,  mastering  all  of  their  cities  except  Ghent. 
His  need  and  his  greed  made  the  burden  of  taxes 
which  he  now  laid  on  these  new  subjects  verjr 
heavy  and  they  were  soon  in  revolt.  3y  acci- 
dent, and  the  folly  of  the  French,  they  wen  & 
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fearfully  decisive  victory  at  Courtrny,  where  some 
tliousands  of  the  uoblcs  and  kinghts  of  France 
charged  blindly  into  a  canal,  and  were  drowned, 
suffocated  and  slaughtered  in  heaps.  The  car- 
nage was  so  great  that  it  broke  the  strength  of  the 
feudal  chivalry  of  France,  and  the  French  crown, 
while  ic  lost  Flanders,  yet  gained  power  from  the 
very  disaster. 

In  1314,  Pliilip  IV.  died,  leaving  three  sons, 
who  occupied  the  throne  for  brief  terms  in  suc- 
cession: Louis  X.,  surnamedHutin  (disorder),  who 
survived  his  father  little  more  than  a  year;  Philip 
v.,  called  "the  Long  "  (1316-1322),  and  Charles 
IV. ,  known  as  "  the  Fair  "  (1322-1338).  With  the 
death  of  Ciiarles  the  Fair,  the  direct  line  of  the 
Capetian  Kings  came  to  an  end,  and  Philip,  Count 
of  Valois,  first  cousin  of  the  late  kings,  and  grand- 
son of  Philip  III.,  came  to  the  throne,  as  Philip 
VI.  —  introducing  the  Valois  line  of  kings. 

Claims  of  Edward  III.  of  England. 

The  so-called  Salic  law,  excluding  females,  in 
France,  from  the  throne,  had  now,  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  these  recent  successions,  been  allinned  and 
enforced.  It  was  promptlj  disputed  by  King 
Edward  III.  of  England,  who  claimed  the  French 
crown  by  right  of  his  mother,  daughter  of  Philip 
IV.  and  sister  of  the  last  three  kings.  His  at- 
tempt to  enforce  this  claim  was  the  beginning  of 
the  wicked,  desolating  "  Hundred  Years  War" 
between  England  anfl  France,  which  well-nigh 
ruined  the  latter,  while  it  contributed  in  the 
former  to  the  advancement  of  the  commons  iu 
political  power. 

England  after  the  Norman  Conquest. 

The  England  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  when 
the  Hundred  Years  War  began,  was  a  country 
quite  different  in  condition  from  that  which  our 
narrative  left,  at  the  time  it  iiad  yielded  (about 
1071)  to  William  the  Norman  conqueror.  The 
English  people  were  brought  low  by  that  subju- 
gation, and  the  yoke  which  the  Normans  laid 
upon  tlieni  was  heavy  indeed.  They  were  stripped 
of  their  lauds  by  confiscation;  they  were  dis- 
armed and  disorganized;  every  attempt  at  re- 
bellion failed  miserably,  and  every  failure  brought 
wider  confiscations.  The  old  nobility  suffered 
most  and  its  ranks  were  thinned.  England  be- 
came Norman  in  its  aristocracy  and  remained 
English  in  its  commons  and  its  villeinage. 

Modified  Feudalism  in  England. 

Before  tht  Conquest,  feudalism  had  crept  into 
its  southern  parts  andwas  working  a  slow  change 
of  its  old  free  Germanic  in.stitutions.  But  the 
Normans  tiuickened  the  change  and  widened  it. 
At  the  same  time  they  controlled  it  in  certain 
ways,  favorably  both  to  the  moiiurciiy  and  the 
people.  They  established  a  feudal  system,  '  it 
it  was  a  system  different  from  that  which  b 
up  the  unity  of  both  kingdoms  of  the  FrainvS. 
AVilliam,  shrewd  statesman  that  he  was,  took 
care  that  no  dangerous  great  fiefs  should  be  cre- 
ated; and  he  took  care,  too,  that  every  landlord 
in  England  should  swear  fealty  direct  to  the  king, 
—  thus  placing  the  Crown  in  immediate  relations 
with  all  its  subjects,  permitting  no  intermediary 
lord  to  take  their  first  allegiance  to  himself  and 
pass  it  on  at  second  hand  to  a  mere  crowned  over- 
lord. 

The  effect  of  this  diluted  organization  of  feu- 
dalism iu  England  was  to  make  the  monarchy  so 


strong,  from  the  beginning,  that  both  aristocracy 
and  commons  were  naturally  put  on  their  defence 
against  it,  and  aeijuired  a  feeling  of  as.sociation, 
a  sense  of  common  interest,  a  habit  of  alliance, 
which  became  very  important  inlluences  in  the 
l)oIitical  liLstory  of  the  nation.  In  France,  us  we 
have  seen,  there  had  been  not  hing  of  this.  There, 
at  the  beginning,  the  feudal  aristocracy  was 
dominant,  and  held  itself  so  haughtily  above  the 
commons,  or  Third  Estate,  that  no  political  co- 
operation between  the  two  orders  could  be 
thought  of  when  circumstances  called  for  it.  The 
kings  slowly  undermined  tlie  aristocratic  power, 
using  the  communes  in  the  process;  and  when, 
at  last,  the  power  of  the  monarchy  had  become 
threatening  to  both  orders  in  the  state,  they  were 
separated  by  too  great  an  alienation  of  feeling 
and  habit  to  act  well  together. 

It  was  the  great  good  fortune  of  England  that 
feudalism  was  curbed  by  a  strong  monarchy.  It 
was  the  greater  good  fortune  of  the  English 
people  that  their  primitive  Germanic  institu- 
tions—  their  folk-moots,  and  their  whole  simple 
popular  system  of  local  government  —  should 
have  had  so  long  and  sturdy  a  growth  before  the 
feudal  scheme  of  society  began  seriously  to  in- 
trude upon  them.  The  Norman  conqueror  did 
no  \iolfcnce  to  those  institutions.  He  claimed  to 
be  a  lawful  English  king,  respecting  English 
laws.  The  laws,  the  customs,  the  organization 
of  government,  were,  indeed,  greatly  modified 
in  time ;  but  the  modification  was  slow,  and  the 
base  of  the  whole  political  structure  that  rose  in 
the  Anglo-Norman  kingdom  remained  wholly 
English. 

Norman  Influences  in  England. 

The  Normans  brought  with  them  into  England 
a  more  active,  enterprising,  enquiring  spirit  than 
had  animated  the  land  before.  They  brought  an 
increase  of  learn'ng  and  of  the  appetite  for  knowl- 
edge. They  brought  a  more  educated  taste  in 
art,  to  improve  the  building  of  the  country  and 
•its  workmanship  in  general.  They  brought  a 
wider  accpiuintancc  with  the  affairs  of  the  out- 
side world,  and  drew  England  into  political  re- 
lations with  her  continental  neighbors,  which 
were  not  liapiiy  for  her  in  the  end,  but  which 
may  have  contributed  for  a  time  to  her  develop- 
ment. They  brought,  also,  a  more  powerful  or- 
ganization of  the  Church,  which  gave  England 
trouble  in  later  days. 

The  Conqueror's  Sons. 

When  the  Conqueror  died  (1087),  his  eldest 
son  Robert  succeeded  him  in  Normandy,  but  he 
wished  the  crown  of  England  to  go  to  his  son 
William,  called  Ilufus,  or  "  the  Red."  He  could 
not  settle  the  succession  by  his  will,  because  in 
theory  the  succession  was  subject  to  the  choice 
or  assent  of  the  nobles  of  the  realm.  But,  in 
fact,  William  Rufus  became  king  through  mere 
tardiness  of  opposition;  and  when,  a  few  months 
after  his  coronation,  a  formidable  rebellion  broke 
out  among  the  Normans  in  England,  -vIh)  pre- 
ferred his  wayward  brother  Robert,  it  was  the  na- 
tive English  who  sustained  him  and  establislied 
liim  on  the  throne.  The  same  thing  occurred 
again  after  William  Rufus  died  (1100).  The  Nor- 
man English  tried  again  to  bring  i-j  Duke  Robert, 
while  the  native  English  preferred  tlie  yoanger 
brother,  Henry,  who  was  born  among  them.  They 
won  the  day.     Henry  I.,  called  Beauclerc,  the 
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Srholiir.wnHsciitcd  ontlic  throne.  I'nlike  Wil]iiuii 
Ittifus,  wliolmd  III)  j,'riililii(lc  for  tlie  .sujujor;  t'lu 
En>;li.sli  gnvd  liiin,  iiiiil  ruled  tliciii  liiirsldy, 
Jh'iirv  Hliitwcd  fiivor  to  his  Kiifrlisa  subji-cts, 
and,  'during  Win  tv\)H\  i>(  thirly-tlvc  years,  (he 
two  races  were  so  eirtrtimlly  nionciled  and 
(iriiwii  tn>reth<r  Ihiit  little  distiuelion  between 
thcui  iijuii'iirs  tiiereiifter. 

Henry  luMiuircd  .Nornmndy,  as  well  as  En^'- 
jiind.  uniting  it.uai"  'he  two  sovereignties  of  his 
father.  His  thriftless  lirother,  Hohert,  hud 
nleiltr<'tl  the  dukedom  to  William  Kufus,  who 
lent  him  money  for  a  erusadinK  expedition.  Ue- 
tnrning  penniless,  Hot)ert  tried  to  reeover  his 
heritajce;  hut  Henry  claimed  it  and  made  good 
the  claim. 

Anarchy  in  Stephen's  Reign. 

At  Henry  s  death,  the  sucees.si()n  fell  into  dis- 
piite.  l\f  luul  lost  his  only  son.  His  daughter, 
.Matilda,  lirst,  married  to  the  Emperor  Henry  V., 
had  suhaeciuently  wedded  Count  OeolTrey  of 
Anjoii,  by  whom  hIic  had  a  son.  Henry  strove, 
(luring  his  life,  to  bind  his  nobles  by  oath  to  ac- 
cept Matilda  and  her  sou  as  his  successors.  But 
on  hk  death  (113.'))  their  pnmii.ses  were  broken. 
They  gave  the  crown  to  Stephen  of  Ulois,  whose 
mother  was  Henry's  sister;  whereupon  there  en- 
sued the  most  dreadful  period  of  civil  war  and 
anarchy  that  England  ever  knew.  Stephen,  at 
his  coronation,  swore  to  promises  which  he  did 
not  keep,  losing  many  of  his  supporters  for  that 
reason ;  tiie  Empress  Matilda  and  her  young  son 
Henry  had  numerous  partisans;  and  each  side 
was  able  to  destroy  effectually  the  authority  of 
the  other.  "The  price  of  tlie  support  given  ti) 
both  was  the  same  —  absolute  licence  to  build 
castles,  to  practise  i)rivate  war,  to  hang  their 
private  enemies,  to  plunder  their  neighbours,  to 
coin  their  money,  to  exercise  their  petty  tynin- 
nies  as  they  pleased."  "Castles  innumerable 
sprang  up,  and  as  fast  a"  they  were  built  they 
were  filled  with  devils;  each  lord  judged  and 
taxed  and  coined.  The  feudal  spirit  of  disinte- 
gration had  for  once  its  full  play.  Even  party 
union  was  at  an  end,  and  every  baron  fought  on 
Lis  own  behalf.  Feudalism  had  its  day,  and  the 
completeness  of  its  triumph  ensured  its  fall" 
(Stubbs). 

Angevin  Kings  of  England. 

At  length,  in  1153,  peace  was  made  by  a  treaty 
which  left  Stephen  in  possession  of  the  throne 
during  his  life,  but  made  Henry,  already  recog- 
nized as  Duke  of  Normandy,  his  heir.  Stephen 
died  the  following  year,  and  Henry  II.,  now 
twenty-one  yeara  old,  came  quietly  into  his  king- 
dom, beginnins  a  new  royal  Ime,  called  the 
Angevin  kings,  because  of  their  descent  from 
Geoffrey  of  Anjou;  also  taking  the  name  Plan- 
tagenets  from  Geoffrey's  fashion  of  wearing  a  bit 
of  broom,  Pianla  Genisia,  in  his  hat. 

Henry  II.  proved,  happily,  to  be  a  king  of  the 
strong  character  that  was  needed  in  the  England 
of  that  'vretehed  time.  He  was  bold  and  ener- 
getic, yet  sagaci(ms,  i)rudent,  politic.  He  loved 
power  and  he  used  it  with  an  unsparing  hand; 
but  he  used  it  with  wise  judgment,  and  England 
was  the  better  fur  it.  He  struck  hard  and  i)er- 
sistently  at  the  lawlessness  of  feudalism,  and 
practically  ended  it  forever  as  a  menace  to  order 
and  unity  of  government  in  England.  '  He  de- 
stroyed hundreds  of  the  castles  which  had  sprung 


up  throughout  the  land  in  Stephen's  time,  to  bo 
nestsof  robbers  and  strongholds  of  rebellion.  Ho 
hunil)led  the  turbulent  barons.  He  did  in  Eng- 
)  -id,  for  the  promotion  of  justice,  and  for  the 
enforeement  of  the  royal  authority,  w  hat  Louis 
IX.  did  a  little  later  in  France:  thnt  i.s,  he  re- 
organized and  strengthened  the  king's  courts, 
creating  a  judicial  system  which,  in  its  most 
e.s.sential  features,  hasexi.sted  to  the  present  time. 
His  organizing  hand  brought  system  and  effi- 
ciency into  every  dei)artnientof  the  government. 
He  demanded  of  the  Church  that  its  clergy 
should  be  subject  to  the  common  laws  of  the 
kingdom,  in  matters  of  crime,  and  to  trial  before 
the  ordinary  courts;  and  it  was  this  most  just 
reform  of  a  crying  abuse  —  the  exemption  of 
clerics  from  the  jurisdiction  of  secular  courts  — 
which  brought  about  the  memorable  collision  of 
King  H(!nry  with  Thomas  Bccket,  the  indexible 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Becket's  tragical 
death  made  a  martyr  of  lum,  and  placed  Henry 
in  a  penitential  position  which  checked  his  great 
works  of  reform;  but,  on  the  whole,  his  reign 
was  one  of  splendid  success,  and  shines  among 
the  epochs  that  throw  light  on  the  great  aftir- 
career  of  the  English  nation. 

Aside  from  his  importance  as  an  English  states- 
man, Henry  II.  figured  largely,  in  his  time,  among 
the  mo.st  powerful  of  the  monarchs  of  Europe. 
His  dominions  on  the  continent  embraceci  much 
more  of  the  territory  of  modern  France  thin  was 
ruled  directly  by  the  contemporary  Frc.^h  king, 
though  nominally  he  held  them  as  a  vassal  of 
the  latter.  Normandy  came  to  him  from  his 
grandfather;  from  his  father  he  inherited  the 
large  possessions  of  the  House  of  Anjou ;  by  his 
marriage  with  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine  (divorced  by 
Louis  VII.  of  France,  as  mentioned  ilready)  ho 
ac(iuired  her  wide  and  rich  domain.  On  the  con- 
tinent, therefore,  he  ruled  Normandy,  Elaine, 
Touraine,  Anjou,  Guienne,  Poitou  and  Uascony. 
He  may  be  said  to  have  added  Ireland  to  his 
English  kingdom,  for  he  began  the  conquest.  He 
held  a  great  place,  in  his  century,  and  historically 
he  is  a  notable  figure  in  the  time. 

His  rebellious,  undutiful  son  Richard,  CoDurdo 
Lion,  the  Crusader,  the  hard  fighter,  the  knight 
of  many  rude  adventures,  who  succeeded  Henry 
II.  in  1189,  is  popularly  better  known  than  he; 
but  Richard's  noisy  brief  career  shows  poorly 
when  compared  with  his  father'?  life  of  thought- 
ful statesmanship.  It  does  not  show  meanly, 
however,  like  that  of  the  younger  son,  John,  who 
came  to  the  throne  in  1199.  The  story  of  John's 
probable  murder  of  his  young  nephew,  Arthur, 
of  Brittany,  and  of  his  consequent  loss  of  all  the 
Angevin  lands,  and  of  Normandy  (excepting  only 
the  Norman  islands,  the  Jerseys,  which  have  re- 
mained English  to  our  own  day)  has  been  briefly 
told  heretofore,  when  the  reign  of  Philip  Augus- 
tus of  France  was  under  review. 

The  whole  reign  of  John  was  ignominious. 
He  quarreled  with  the  Pope  —  with  the  inflexible 
Innocent  HI.,  who  humbled  many  kings  —  over 
a  nomination  to  the  Archbishopric  of  Canterbury 
(TiOo);  his  kingdom  wat>  put  under  interdict 
(1208);  he  was  tlireatened  with  deposition;  and 
when,  in  affright,  he  surrendered,  it  was  so 
abjectly  done  that  he  swore  fealty  to  the  Pope, 
as  a  vassal  to  his  suzerain,  consenting  to  hold 
his  kingdom  as  a  fief  of  the  Apostolic  See. 

The  triumph  of  the  Papacy  in  this  dispute 
brought  one  great  good  to  England.     It  made 
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Stephen  Langton  Archbishop  of  Cftnterhury,  and 
tluTcliy  gave  a  wise  and  rigliteotis  leader  to  tin- 
opponunlH  of  the  khig's  op|)reK.sivc  rule.  Lords 
and  conunons,  huty  and  clergy,  were  all  alik(! 
sulTercrs  from  John's  greed,  hisperlidy,  liis  nican 
devict'S  and  his  eontem|)t  of  law.  Langton  ral- 
lied them  to  a  sober,  stern,  united  demonstration, 
which  awed  King  John,  and  compelled  him  to 
put  his  sfsal  to  Magna  Cliarta —  the  grand  Char- 
ter of  English  liberties  (1215).  A  few  weeks  later 
he  tried  to  annul  what  he  had  done,  with  en- 
couragement frcmi  the  Pope,  who  analliemati/.ed 
the  Charter  and  all  who  had  to  do  with  it.  Then 
certi'in  of  the  barons,  in  their  rage,  offered  the 
English  crown  to  the  heir  of  France,  afterwards 
Louis  Vin. ;  and  the  French  prince  actually  came 
to  England  (1216)  with  an  army  to  secure  ft.  But 
before  the  forces  gathered  on  each  side  were 
brought  to  any  decisive  battle,  John  died.  Louis' 
partisans  then  dropped  away  from  him  and  the 
next  year,  after  a  (lefeat  at  sea,  he  returned  to 
France. 

Henry  IIL  and  the  Barons'  War. 

John  left  a  son,  a  lad  of  nine  years,  who  grew 
to  be  a  better  man  than  himself,  though  not  a 
good  king,  for  he  was  weak  and  untruthful  in 
character,  though  amiable  and  probably  well- 
meaning.  He  held  the  throne  for  flfty-si.v  years, 
during  which  long  time,  after  his  mmority  was 
passed,  no  minister  of  ability  and  honorable  char- 
acter could  get  and  keep  office  in  the  royal  ser- 
vice, lie  was  jealous  of  ministers,  preferring 
mere  administrative  clerks;  while  he  was  docile 
to  favorites,  and  jiick^d  them  for  the  most  part 
from  a  swarm  of  foreign  adventurers  whom  the 
nation  detested.  The  Great  Charter  of  his  father 
hail  been  reaffirmed  in  his  name  soon  after  he  re- 
ceived the  crown,  and  in  1225  he  was  required  to 
issue  it  a  third  time,  as  the  condition  of  a  grant  of 
money ;  but  he  would  not  ndc  honestly  in  com- 
pliance with  its  provisions,  and  sought  continu- 
ally to  laj'  and  collect  heavy  taxes  m  uidawful 
ways.  He  spent  money  extravagantly,  and  was 
foolish  and  reckless  in  foreign  undertakings,  ac- 
cepting, for  example,  the  Kingdom  of  Sicily, 
offered  to  his  son  Edmund  by  the  Pope,  whose 
gift  could  only  be  made  good  by  force  of  arms. 
At  tlic  same  time  he  was  servile  to  the  popes, 
who.se  increasing  demands  for  money  from  Eng- 
land were  rousing  even  the  clergy  to  resistance. 
So  the  causes  oi  discontent  grew  abundantly 
until  they  brought  it  to  a  serious  head.  All  classes 
of  the  people  were  drawn  together  again,  as  they 
had  been  to  resist  the  aggressions  of  John.  The 
great  councils  of  the  kingdom,  or  assemblies  of 
barons  and  bishops  (which  had  taken  the  place 
of  the  witenagemot  of  the  old  English  time,  and 
which  now  began  to  be  called  Parliamc;it.s),  be- 
came more  and  more  imited  against  the  king.  At 
last  the  discontent  found  a  leader  of  higli  capacity 
and  of  heroic  if  not  blameless  character,  in  Simon 
de  3Iontfort,  Earl  of  Leicester.  Simon  de  Alont- 
fort  was  of  foreign  birth, —  son  of  that  fanatical 
crusader  of  the  same  name,  who  spread  ruin  ovei 
tlie  fair  country  of  the  Albigeois.  The  English 
earldom  of  Leicester  had  passed  to  his  family,  and 
the  younger  Simon,  receiving  it,  came  to  England 
and  became!  an  Englishman.  After  some  years  he 
threw  him.self  into  tlie  struggle  with  the  Crown, 
and  his  leadership  was  soon  recognized.  In  1258, 
a  parliament  held  at  London  compelled  the  king 
to  consent  to  the  appointment  of  an  extraordinary 


commission  of  twenty-four  barons,  clothed  with 
full  power  to  reform  tiie  government.  The  com- 
mission was  named  ut  a  subsecjuent  meeting  of 
parliament,  tiie  same  year,  at  O.xford,  where  the 
grievancj's  to  be  redressed  were  set  forth  in  a 
|)aper  known  as  the  Provisions  of  Oxford.  From 
ihe  twenty  four  conunisHioneis  there  were  chosen 
liftet  n  to  be  tlu!  King's  Coun(  il.  This  was  really 
tiie  creation  of  a  new  ctmstitution  for  the  king- 
dom, and  llinry  swore  to  ob.serv(!  it.  Hut  ere 
long  he  ])roeured  a  bull  from  tiie  Pope,  absolving 
him  from  ids  oath,  and  he  began  to  ])rei>arc!  for 
throwing  off  tlie  restraints  that  had  been  put 
ui)i)n  him.  The  other  side  took  up  arms,  under 
Simon's  lead ;  but  peace  was  preserved  for  a  time 
by  referring  all  questions  in  <lispute  to  the  arbi- 
tration of  Louis  IX.  of  France.  The  arbiter 
decided  against  the  barons  (1204)  and  ^lontfort's 
party  refused  to  abide  by  the  award.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  civil  contlict  known  as  the  Barons* 
War.  The  king  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner, 
and  was  oliliged  to  submit  to  conditions  wliieli 
practically  transferred  the  administration  of  the 
government  to  three  counsellors,  of  whom  Simon 
de  Alontfort  was  the  chief. 

Development  of  the  English  Parliament. 

In  January,  1205,  a  memorable  parliament  was 
called  together.  It  was  the  first  national  assem- 
bly in  wliicli  the  larger  element  of  the  English 
Commons  made  its  ajjpearanee ;  for  Montfort  had 
summoned  to  it  certidn  representatives  of  borough 
towns,  along  with  the  barons,  the  bishops  and 
the  abbots,  and  along,  moreover,  with  rejiresen- 
tative  kniglits,  who  had  been  gaining  admittance 
of  late  years  to  what  now  became  a  convocation 
of  the  Three  Estates.  The  parliamentary  model 
tliiis  roughly  shaped  by  the  great  Earl  of  Leices- 
ter was  not  continuously  followed  until  another 
generation  came ;  but  it  is  his  glory,  nevertheless, 
to  have  given  to  England  the  norm  anil  principle 
on  which  its  unexampled  parliament  was  framed. 

By  dissensions  among  themselves,  Simon  de 
Jlontfort  and  his  party  soon  lost  the  great  advan- 
tage they  had  won,  and  on  another  ajiijcal  to 
arms  they  were  defeated.  (1205)  by  the  king's 
valiant  and  able  son,  afterwards  King  Edward  I., 
and  Alontfort  was  slain.  It  was  seven  years  after 
this  before  Edward  succeeded  his  liiflier,  and 
nine  before  he  came  to  the  tlrone,  because  he 
was  absent  on  a  Crusade;  but  when  he  did, 
it  was  to  prove  himself,  not  merely  one  of  tluj 
few  statesmen-kings  of  England,  but  one  large 
enough  in  mind  to  take  lessons  from  the  vmi- 
(juished  enemies  of  the  Crown.  He,  in  reality, 
look  up  the  half-planned  constitutional  work  of 
Simon  de  Jlontfort,  in  the  development  of  the 
Englisli  Parliament  as  a  body  representative  of 
all  orders  in  tiie  nation,  and  carried  it  forward  to 
substantial  completion.  He  did  it  because  he 
had  wit  to  see  that  the  people  he  ruled  could  be 
led  more  easily  than  they  could  bo  drivei:,  and 
that  their  free  giving  of  supplies  to  tlie  Crown 
would  be  more  open-handed  than  their  giving 
iinde"  coniinilsion.  The  year  1295  "witnessed 
the  first  summons  of  a  perfect  and  model  parlia- 
ment; the  clergy  represented  by  their  bishops, 
deans,  archdeacons,  and  elected  proctors;  the 
barons  summoned  severally  in  person  by  the 
king's  special  writ,  and  the  conunons  summoned 
by  writs  addressed  to  the  sheriffs,  directing  them 
to  .send  up  two  elected  knights  from  eaeli  shire, 
two  elected  citizens  from  each  city,  and  two 
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elertfd  liiirL'luTS  fnun  nwh  IxmuiKli  "  (Stublm). 
Twrt  vciirH  filler,  tin-  v» ry  fuiidunuiiliil  priiiciplo 
of  llic  KriffliJ^li  ('<)i-<'iliit'<'ii  wuH  csfuliliHlicd,  liv 
n  CondniiatiotM)!'  liiu  Clmrlirs,  ((inccilcd  In  Kd- 
wunrsiiliscncclivliisson.  I)iit  uft<T\vurdsiiH.sciitcd 
to  liy  liim,  \\lii<ii  (Iclliiilcly  rcnoimci'd  the  riKlit 
of  llic  kiii.ir  to  tax  tli<'  imtioii  without  itscoiiHciit. 

'I'liiiK  tlic  rci>,'n  of  Kdwiird  I.  was  really  the 
iriost.  important,  in  the  constitutional  history  of 
Kn>,danii.  It  was  scarcely  h'ss  important  in  the 
history  of  l'hi;rlish  jurisijrndence;  for  Edward 
was  in  full  symjiatliy  witii  llie  spirit  of  an  a^'e  in 
wliicii  the  stiicly  and  reform  of  the  law  were 
wonderfully  awakened  throughout  EuroiH'.  The 
jrreat  statutes  of  his  reijjn  are  amonjj  the  nionu- 
inenlH  of  Edward's  statesmanship,  and  not  the 
least  important  of  them  are  those  liy  which  he 
checked  lh(,'  eneroachmentH  of  the  t'hurch  and 
Its  dani;crous  ntwjiusition  of  wi^alth. 

At  the  same  time,  the  temper  of  this  vi^'orous 
Kinj.'  was  warlike  and  uy:}:res8ivc.  lie  sulidued 
the  Welsh  and  annexed  Walts  as  a  i)rineipality 
to  Env'laiKl.  lie  enforced  the  feudal  supremacv 
which  the  I'.ni^lish  kinf;s  claimed  over  Scotland, 
and,  upon  the  Scottish  throne  lieconnnf,' vacant, 
in  I'ilM),  seated  .loirn  Haliol,  as  a  vassal  who  did 
h()ina;;e  to  him.  The  war  of  Scottish  lndci)en- 
dencc  then  ensued,  of  which  William  Wallace  and 
Kol)ert  Uruce  were  the  heroes.  Wallace  perished 
on  an  Enf,'lisli  scalTold  in  i:i(ir);  IJruee,  the  ne.vt 
year,  secured  the  Scottish  <'rown,  and  eventinilly 
hroke  tiie  bonds  in  which  his  country  was  held. 

Edward  I.  died  in  IIJOT,  and  his  kini;ly  capa- 
bility died  witli  him.  Ho  transmitted  neither 
spirit  nor  wisdom  to  his  son,  the  second  Edward, 
who  ftave  himself  and  his  kinj^dom  up  to  foreii^n 
favorites,  as  his  firandfather  had  done.  His 
un.i,'ry  subje(.'ts  practically  took  the  K"vernnient 
out  of  his  hands (IIUD),  and  confided  it  to  a  body 
of  twenty-one  members,  '.'ailed  Ordainers.  Ills 
reiirn  of  twenty  years  was  one  of  protracted 
strife  and  disorder;  but  fho  coustitutionid  power 
of  Parlianicnt  made  gains.  In  outward  appear- 
ance, however,  there  was  nothing  to  redeem  the 
wretchedness  of  the  time.  The  struggle  of  fac- 
tions was  pushed  to  civil  war;  Avhile  Scotland, 
by  the  great  blow  strmk  at  IJannockburn  (IIJM), 
made  her  independence  com]iiete.  In  1323, 
Thomas,  P^arl  of  l.,ancaster,  wlio.se  descent  was 
as  royal  as  the  king's,  but  who  headed  the  oppo- 
nents of  Kdward  and  Edward's  unworthy  favor- 
ites, was  defeated  in  battle,  taken  prisoner,  and 
brought  to  the  block.  This  martyrdom,  as  it 
was  called,  embalmed  Lancaster's  memory  iu  the 
hearts  of  tlie  people. 

Edward  III.  and  his  French  Claims. 

The  queen  of  Edward  II.,  Isabella  of  France, 
daughter  of  Miilip  the  Fair,  made,  at  la  t,  com- 
mon lause  with  his  enemies.  In  January,  1327, 
he  was  forced  to  fcrmally  resign  the  crown,  and 
in  Sei)teniber  of  the  same  year  he  was  murdered, 
the  (picen,  with  little  doubt,  assenting  to  the 
deed.  Ilis  son,  Edward  III.,  who  now  came  to 
the  throne,  founded  claims  to  the  crown  of 
Franc<!  upon  tlie  rights  of  his  mother,  wlu^se 
three  bruthei-s,  as  W(!  have  seen,  had  been  <;ro%vne(i 
in  succession  and  had  died,  bringing  the  direct 
line  of  royalty  in  France  to  an  end.  By  this 
claim  the  two  countries  were  plunged  into  the 
miseries  of  the  dreadful  Hundred  Years  War, 
and  the  progress  of  civilization  iu  Europe  was 
heriously  checked. 


Recovery  of  Christian  Spain. 

Before  entering  that  dark  century  of  war,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  go  back  a  litth!  in  time,  and 
carry  oui  survey  farther  alleld,  in  the  countries 
of  hiUrop(!  more  rcinot(!  from  tht;  center  of  the 
events  w(?  have  already  Hcanned.  In  Spain,  for 
example,  there  should  be  noticed,  very  brietly,  the 
turning  mo.>  .ueiitof  the  tide  of  iMahometancon- 
»iuest  which  drovi!  the  Spanish  Christians  into 
the  mountains  of  tlu;  North.  In  the  eighth  cen- 
tury, their  little  ])rincii)ality  of  Asluria  had 
wi(lencd  into  tln^  small  kingdom  of  Leon,  and  the 
eastern  county  of  Leon  had  taken  th(!  name  of 
Castella  ((^islile)  from  the  number  of  forts  or 
castli's  with  which  it  bristled,  on  the  Moorish 
border.  East  of  Leon,  in  the  Pyrenees,  there 
grew  uj)  about  the  same  lime  the  kingdom  of 
Navarre,  which  became  important  in  tln^  eleventh 
century,  under  an  enteri>rising  king,  Sancho  the 
Great,  who  seized  Castile  and  made  a  se])arato 
kingdom  of  it,  which  he  betiueatluHl  to  his  son. 
The  .same  Navarre.se  king  extended  his  donunion 
over  a  considerable  i)art  of  the  Spanish  jMarch, 
which  CharleinagiK!  had  wrested  from  tlu^  Moors 
in  the  ninth  century,  and  out  of  this  feiritory  the 
kingdom  of  Aragon  was  presently  formed,  'flieso 
four  kingdoms,  of  Leon.  Navarre,  Castile,  and 
Aragon,  were  shuflled  togct  her  and  diviiled  again, 
i'l  clianging  (^ombinat  ions,  many  t  iiiies  during  the 
next  century  or  two;  but  Castile  and  Leon  were 
permanently  united  in  121)0.  I^leantime  Portugal, 
wrested  fr,)m  the  JMoors,  became  a  distinct  king- 
dom ;  while  Navarre  was  reduced  in  size  and  iin- 
I)ortance.  Castile,  Aragon,  and  Portugal  are 
from  that  time  the  Christian  Powers  in  the  Pe- 
ninsula which  carried  on  the  unending  war  with 
their  Moslem  neighbors.  IJy  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century  they  had  driven  the  Moors  into 
the  extreme  south  of  th(!*)>eninsula,  where  the 
latter,  thenceforth,  held  little  beyond  the  small 
kingdom  of  Granada,  which  defended  itself  for 
two  centuries  more. 

Moorish  Civilization  and  its  Decay. 

The  Christians  were  winners  and  the  Moslems 
were  lo.sers  in  this  long  battle,  because  adversity 
had  disciplined  the  one  and  prosperity  had  re- 
laxed and  vitiated  the  other.  Success  bred  dis- 
union, and  the  spoils  of  victory  engendered  cor- 
ruption, among  the  followers  of  3Iahomet,  very 
(jiiickly  iu  their  career.  The  middle  of  the  eighth 
century  was  hardly  passed  when  the  liuge  empire 
they  had  conquered  broke  in  twain,  and  two 
Caliphates  on  one  side  of  the  Mediterranean,  imi- 
tated the  two  Roman  Empires  on  the  other.  We 
have  seen  how  the  Caliphate  of  the  East,  with 
its  seat  at  Bagdad,  went  steadily  to  wreck ;  but 
fresh  converts  of  Islam,  out  of  deserts  at  the 
North,  were  in  readiness,  there,  to  gather  the 
fragments  and  construct  a  new  Mahometan 
I)ower.  In  the  West,  where  the  Caliphs  held 
their  court  at  Cordova,  the  same  cnimbling  of 
their  power  befell  them,  through  feuds  and  jeal- 
ousies and  the  decay  of  a  sensuous  race;  but 
there  were  none  to  rebuild  it  iu  the  Prophet's 
name.  The  Moor  gave  way  to  the  Castilian  in 
Spain  for  reasons  not  diifering  very  much  from 
the  reasons  which  explain  the  supplanting  of  the 
Arab  by  the  Turk  in  tlie  East. 

While  its  grandeur  lasted  in  Spain, —  from  the 
eighth  to  the  eleventh  centu'ies  —  the  empire  of 
the  Saracens,  or  Moors,  was  the  most  splendid  of 
its  age.    It  developed  a  civilization  which  must 
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Imvc  brill  fnr  finer,  In  the  siiperfloiftl  Hhowin^r, 
unit  in  niurli  of  its  spirit  uh  well,  tliim  unytliin^? 
found  in  Christiim  KiirojH!  at  tiiiil  lime.  lln  rc- 
li^ioUH  temper  wiw  less  (lercii  and  intolerant. 
Its  intelleetiial  dispoHilioii  was  towards  broader 
thinkin),'  and  freer  in(|uiry.  Its  artistic  feelini,' 
was  truer  and  more  instint-tive.  It  look  lessons 
from  elassie  learnin;^  and  i)liilosophy  l)efori)  Ger- 
niani/.ed  Kwropo  bud  become  aware  of  tlio  exis- 
tence of  eitber,  and  it  f,MV(!  tlio  lessons  at  second 
hand  to  its  Christian  neighbors.  Its  industries 
were  conilmtcd  with  a  knowledj^i^  and  ii  skill 
that  could  l)e  fouiul  amou]^  no  other  jx'ople. 
Says  Dr.  Draper:  "Europe  at  tht!  jjresent  (hiy 
does  not  olfer  more  taste,  more  rctlucmcnt,  inori! 
elef,'ance,  than  mitrbt  have  licen  seen,  at  tlni  epoch 
of  which  wo  are  speakinj^,  in  tli(!  capitals  of  the 
Sjianish  Arabs.  Their  streets  were  lit^ditcd  and 
solidly  paved.  Their  houses  were  frescoed  and 
cariM'ted;  they  were  warmed  in  winter  l)y  fur- 
iiiices,  and  cooled  in  summer  with  perfumed  air 
brouiiht  by  underffround  jiipcs  from  llower  beds. 
They  iiad  baths,  and  libraries,  and  dining  halls, 
foimtains  of  (piicksilvcr  and  water.  City  and 
coimtry  were  full  of  conviviality,  and  of  <luncin,t; 
to  lut(!  and  mandolin.  Instead  of  the  drunken 
and  ulutlonous  was.sail  or^des  of  their  northern 
nei^diliors,  the  feasts  of  the  Saracens  were  marked 
with  sobriety." 

'i'lu!  brilliancy  of  the  Moorish  civilizat  ion  seems 
like  that  of  some  short-lived  llower,  which  may 
sprinj^  from  a  thin  soil  of  no  lastini;  fertility. 
The  (lualities  which  yielded  it  had  tlieir  season 
of  ascendancy  over  the  dce[)er-lying  forces  that 
worked  in  the  Gothic  mind  of  Christian  Hpain; 
but  time  exhausted  the  one,  while  it  matured  tho 
other. 

Mediaeval  Spanish  Character. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  lonij 
conllict  of  races  and  religions  in  the  peninsula 
ftlTected  the  character  of  the  Spanish  Christians 
more  profoundly,  both  for  good  and  for  ill,  than 
it  afTect^d  the  people  with  whom  they  strove. 
It  hardened  and  energized  them,  prepanng  them 
for  the  bold  adventures  they  were  soon  to  pursue 
in  a  new-found  worlil,  and  for  a  lordly  career  in 
all  parts  (if  the  rounded  globe.  It  end)ittered 
and  gave  tlerceness  to  a  sentiment  among  them 
which  bore  some  likeness  to  religion,  but  which 
was,  in  reality,  the  partisanship  of  a  church,  and 
not  the  devotion  of  a  faith.  It  tended  to  put 
bigotry  in  the  place  of  piety — religious  rancor 
in  the  place  of  charity  —  priests  and  images  in 
the  place  of  Christ — much  more  among  the 
Spaniards  than  among  other  peoples ;  for  they, 
alone,  wcje  Crusjidcrs  against  the  Aloslem  for 
eight  hundred  years. 

Early  Free  Institutions  in  Spain. 

The  political  effects  of  those  centuries  of  strug- 
gle in  the  peninsula  were  also  remarkable  and 
strangely  mixed.  In  all  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
national  development,  until  the  close  of  the  me- 
diieval  period,  there  seems  to  have  been  as  prom- 
ising a  growth  of  popular  institutions,  in  most 
directions,  as  can  be  found  in  England  itself. 
Appurently,  then;  wiis  more  good  feeling  be- 
twcvu  clas.se3  than  elsewhere  in  Europe.  Nobles, 
knights  and  commons  fought  side  by  side  in 
so  continuous  a  battU;  that  (hey  were  more 
friendly  and  familiar  in  accjuaintance  with  one 
another.  .Moreover,  the  ennobled  and  the 
knighted  were  greatly  more  numerous  in  Spain 


than  In  the  nelghbf)rlnff  countries.  The  kings 
w<'re  lavish  of  such  honors  in  rewarding  valor, 
on  every  battlell<dd  and  after  every  campaign. 
It  was  impossii)le,  therefore,  for  so  great  a  dis- 
tance to  widen  between  the  grandee  anil  the 
]icasant  or  th(^  burgher  as  that  which  separated 
the  lord  and  theciti/.en  in  (iermany  or  France. 

The  division  of  Christian  Spain  into  .several 
|)clly  kingdoms,  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  wen;  placed,  retarded  the  growth  of 
monarchical  power,  and  yet  did  not  tend  to  a 
feudal  disintegratir)n  of  society;  because  the 
pressure  of  its  perpetual  war  with  tlu^  infidels 
forced  the  preservation  of  a  certain  degrei;  of 
unity,  Hullicient  to  b<!  a  saving  intluence.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Spanish  cities  bccjinK!  pros- 
perous, and  naturally,  in  the  circumstances  of 
tin*  country,  accjuired  much  freedom  and  many 
l)rivile.i;cs.  The  inliabitants  of  .souk;  cities  in 
Aragon  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  nobility  as  a 
body;  the  magistrates  of  other  citii'S  were  en- 
nobled. IJdih  in  Aragon  and  Castile,  the  towns 
had  deputies  in  the  Cortes  before  any  rcpresen- 
tativesof  boroughs  sat  in  the  I'jiglish  j'lirliameiit; 
and  t  he  Cortes  seems  to  have  III .  .1,  in  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries,  a  mons  potent,  factor  in 
government  than  any  assend)ly  of  estates  in  any 
other  part  of  Kurope. 

IJut  something  was  wanting  in  Spain  that  was 
not  wanting  in  I'jigland  and  in  the  Netherlands, 
for  example,  to  ci)m|)lete  the  (evolution  of  a  lioji- 
ular  goveriunent  from  this  hoix'ful  beginning. 
And  the;  jjriniary  want,  it  would  seem,  was  a 
political  sense  or  faculty  in  the  people.  To  illus- 
trat(!  this  in  one  particular:  the  Ca.stilian  Com- 
mons did  not  grasp  tlu;  strings  of  the  national 
l)urs(!  when  they  bad  it  in  their  hands,  as  the 
l)ractical  Englishmen  did.  They  allov/cd  the 
election  of  deputies  from  the  towns  to  sli]i  out 
of  their  hands  and  to  become  an  ollicial  function 
of  the  numiei[ialities,  where  it  was  corrupteil 
and  controlled  by  the  Crown.  In  Aragon,  the 
p(il)ular  rights  were  more  eillciently  maintained, 
l)erhaps;  l)ut  even  there  the  political  facidty  of 
the  people  must  have  been  defective,  as  comi)ared 
with  that  of  the  nations  in  the  North  which  de- 
veloped free  government  from  less  i)romising 
germs.  And,  yet,  it  is  possible  that  the  whole 
subsequent  fadure  of  Spain  nn\y  be  fully  ex- 
plained by  the  ruinous  prosperity  of  her  career 
in  the  sixteenth  century, —  by  the  fatal  gohl  it 
gave  her  from  America,  and  the  independent 
power  it  put  into  the  hands  of  her  kings. 

Northern  and  North-eastern  Europe. 

While  the  Spaniards  in  their  southern  penin- 
sula were  wrestling  with  the  inlidel  Moor,  their 
Gothic  kindred  of  Sweden,  and  the  oi\\vx  Norse 
nations  of  that  opposite  extremity  of  Europe, 
htul  been  casting  oil  paganism  and  emerging 
from  the  barbarism  of  their  pinitical  age,  very 
slowly.  It  was  not  until  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
centuries  that  Christianity  got  footing  among 
them.  It  was  not  until  the  thirteenth  century 
that  unity  and  order,  the  fruits  of  linn  govern- 
ment, began  to  be  really  lixcd  in  any  part  of  tiie 
Scandinavian  pcninsula.s. 

The  same  is  substantially  true  of  the  griater 
Slavic  states  on  the  eastern  side  of  Europe.  The 
Poles  bad  accepted  Christianity  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, and  their  dukes,  in  the  same  century,  had 
assumed  the  litic  of  kings.  In  the  twelfih  cen- 
tury they  had  acquired  u  large  dominion  and 
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exercised  great  power;  but  the  kingdom  was 
divided,  was  l)roiiglit  intotollision  with  the  Teu- 
tonic Kniglits,  wlio  conquered  Prussia,  and  it  fell 
into  a  disordered  state.  The  Russians  had  been 
Chrisfunized  in  the  same  missionary  century  — 
the  t'  \th:  l)ut  rivilizati)!;  nmde  slow  progress 
among  them,  ind  their  3  .iiki  was  being  divided 
and  re-divided  in  shifting  pnncipalilies  by  con- 
tending families  and  lords.  In  the  thirteenth 
century  they  were  overwhelmed  by  the  fearful 
calamity  of  a  con(juest  by  Mongol  or  Tartar 
hordes,  and  fell  under  the  brutal  domination  of 
the  successors  of  Genghis  Khan. 

Latin  Conquest  of  Constantinople. 

At  Constiintinoplc,  the  old  Greik -Roman  Em- 
pire of  the  East  had  been  passing  through  singu- 
lar changes  since  wc  noticed  it  last.  The  dread 
with  which  Alexius  Comnenius  saw  the  coming 
of  the  Crusaders  in  1097  was  justified  by  the  ex- 
perience of  his  successors,  after  little  more  than  a 
hundred  years.  In  1204,  a  crusade,  which  is 
sometimes  numbered  as  the  fourth  and  some- 
times as  the  tifth  in  the  crusading  aeries,  was 
diverted  by  Venetian  influence  from  the  rescue 
of  Jerusalem  to  the  conquest  of  Constantinople, 
ostensibly  in  the  interest  of  a  claimant  of  the 
imperial  throne.  The  city  was  taken  and  pil- 
laged, and  the  Greek  line  of  Emperors  was  sup- 
planted by  a  Frank  or  Latin  line,  of  which  Bald- 
win, Count  of  Flanders,  was  the  first.  But  this 
Latin  Empire  was  reduced  to  a  fraction  of  the 
conquered  dominion,  the  remainder  being  divided 
among  several  partners  in  the  conquest;  while 
two  Greek  princes  of  the  fallen  house  saved  frag- 
ments of  the  ancient  realm  in  Asia,  and  throned 
themselves  as  emperors  at  Trebizond  and  Nicaea. 
The  Latin  Empire  was  maintained,  feebly  and 
without  dignity,  a  little  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury; and  then  (1261)  it  was  extinguished  by  the 
sovereign  of  its  Nicoean  rival,  Michael  Pala'olo- 
gus,  who  took  Constantinople  by  a  night  sur- 
prise, helped  by  treachery  within.  Thus  the 
Greek  or  Byzantine  Empire  was  restored,  but 
much  shorn  of  its  former  European  possessions. 
and  much  weakened  by  loss  of  commerce  and 
woulth.  It  was  soon  involved  in  a  fresli  struggle 
Tor  life  with  the  Tiirks. 

The  Thirteenth  Century. 

Wc  have  now,  in  our  general  survey  of  Euro- 
pean history,  ju.st  passed  beyond  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  it  will  be  instructive  to  pause  here 
a  moment  and  glance  back  over  the  nioveinents 
and  events  which  distinguish  that  remarkable 
age.  For  the  thirteenth  century,  while  it  be- 
longs chronologically  to  medisEval  times,  seems 
nearer  in  spiri:  to  the  Renaissance  —  shows  more 
of  the  travail  .if  the  birth  of  our  modern  mind 
and  life  —  than  the  fourteenth,  and  even  more 
than  the  greater  part  of  the  years  or  the  fifteenth 
century. 

For  ^England,  it  was  the  century  in  which  the 
enduring  bases  of  constitutional  government 
were  laid  down ;  wltliin  which  Magna  Charta  and 
its  Confirmations  were  signed ;  within  which  the 
Parliament  of  Simon  de  Montfort  and  the  I'arlia- 
ments  of  Eilward  1.  gave  a  representative  fonn 
and  a  controlling  power  to  the  wonderful  legis- 
lature of  the  I'^nglisli  nation.  In  France,  it  was 
the  century  of  the  Albigenscs;  of  Saint  Louis 
and  his  judicial  reforms;  and  it  stretched  within 
two  years  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  States- 


General  of  the  kingdom.  In  Switzerland,  it  was 
the  century  which  began  the  union  of  the  three 
forest  cantons.  In  Spain,  it  was  the  century 
which  gave  Aragon  the  "General  Privilege"  of 
Peter  III. ;  in  Hungary,  it  was  the  century  of  its 
Golden  Bull.  In  Italy  it  was  the  century  of 
Frederick  II., —  the  man  of  modern  spirit  set  in 
mcdiiEval  circumstances ;  and  it  wag  the  century, 
too,  whicli  moulded  the  city-republics  that  re- 
sisted and  defeated  his  despotic  pretensions. 
Everywhere,  it  was  an  age  of  impulses  toward 
freedom,  and  of  mighty  upwanl  strivings  out  of 
the  chaos  and  darkness  of  the  feudal  state. 

It  was  an  age  of  vast  energies,  directed  with 
practical  judgment  and  power.  It  organized  the 
great  league  of  the  Hansa  Towns,  which  sur- 
passed, ds  an  Enterprise  of  combination  in  com- 
mercial affairs,  the  most  stupendous  undertakings 
of  the  present  time.  It  put  the  weavers  and 
traders  of  Flanders  on  a  footing  with  knights 
and  princes.  InVeL'ce  and  Genoa  it  crowned 
the  merchant  like  a  king.  It  sent  Marco  Polo  to 
Cathay,  and  inoculated  men  with  the  itoli  of  ex- 
ploration from  which  they  find  no  vase  to  this  day. 

It  was  the  centifry  which  saw  painting  revived 
as  a  living  art  in  the  world  by  Cimabue  and 
Giotto,  and  sculpture  restored  oy  Niccola  Pisano. 
It  was  the  age  of  great  church-building  in  Italy, 
in  Germany  and  in  France.  It  was  the  century 
of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  and  of  the  creation  of 
the  mendicant  orders  in  the  Church, — a  true  'c- 
ligious  reformation  in  its  spirit,  however  unhappy 
in  effect  it  may  L^.ve  been.  It  was  the  time  of 
the  high  tide  of  mediajval  learning ;  the  epoch  of 
Aquinas,  of  Duns  Scotus,  of  Roger  Bacon;  the 
true  birth-time  of  the  Univeisiti'^^  of  Paris  and 
Oxford.  It  was  the  century  which  educated 
Dante  for  his  immortid  work. 

The  Fourteenth  Century. 

The  century  which  followed  was  a  period  of 
many  wars  —  of  ruinous  and  deadly  wars,  and 
miserable  demoralizations  and  disorders,  which 
depressed  all  Europe  by  their  effects.  In  the 
front  of  them  all  was  the  wicked  Hundred  Years 
War,  forf^ed  on  France  by  the  ambition  of  an 
English  king  to  wear  two  crowns ;  while  with  it 
came  tliC  bloody  insurrection  of  the  Jacauerie, 
the  raiages  of  the  free  companies,  and  ruinous 
anarch"  everywhere.  Then,  in  Italy,  there  was 
a  du  the  death  between  Venice  and  Genoa ; 

and  ■  .'  ,  wasting  contest  of  rivals  for  the  pos- 
3esaif._  Naples.  In  Germany,  a  contested  im- 
peri.d  electl  n,  and  the  struggle  of  the  Swiss 
against  the  Austrian  Dukes.  In  Flanders,  re- 
peated revolts  under  the  two  Artevelds.  In 
the  East,  the  terrible  fight  of  Christendom  with 
the  advancing  Turk.  And  while  men  were 
everyv  iiere  so  busily  slaying  one  another,  there 
came  the  great  pestilence  which  they  called  the 
Black  Death,  to  help  them  in  the  grim  worn,  and 
Europe  was  half  depopulated  by  it.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Church,  which  might  have  kin- 
dled some  beacon  lights  of  faith  and  hope  in  the 
midst  of  r.ll  this  darkness  and  terror,  was  sinking 
to  its  lowest  state,  and  Rome  had  become  an  un- 
ruled robbers'  den. 

There  were  a  few  voices  heard,  above  the  wail- 
ing and  the  battle-din  of  the  afflicted  age,  which 
charmed  and  comforted  it;  voices  whicli  preached 
the  pure  gospel  of  Wycliffe  and  Huss, — which 
recited  the  great  epic  of  1  >ante, — which  syllabled 
the  melodious  verse  of  Fvtrarch  and  Chaucer, — 
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which  toM  the  gay  tales  of  Boccaccio;  but  the 
pause.'*  f  peace  in  which  men  iniglit  listen  to 
such  Uii  ssages  and  give  themselves  to  such  de- 
lights were  neither  many  nor  long. 

The  Hundred  Years  War. 

The  conflict  between  England  and  Fra  ice  be- 
gan in  Flanders,  then  connected  with  tlie  Eng- 
lish very  closely  in  trade.  Philip  VI.  of  France 
forced  the  Count  of  Flanders  to  (!.\pel  English 
merchants  from  his  territory.  Edward  III.  re- 
tivliated  (1336,  by  forbidding  the  exportation  of 
wool  to  Flanders,  and  this  speedily  reduced  the 
Flemish  weavers  to  idleness.  They  rose  in  revolt, 
drove  out  their  count,  and  formed  an  alliance  with 
England,  imder  the  lead  of  Jacob  van  Arte  veld, 
a  brewer,  of  Ghent.   The  iicxt  year  (1337)  Edward 

i'oined  the  "lerain^^f  with  an  army  and  entered 
I'raiice;  but  luade  no  successful  advance,  al- 
though his  .leet  won  a  victory,  in  a  sea-fight  off 
Sluys,  and  liostilities  were  soon  suspended  by  a 
truce.  In  1341  they  were  renewed  in  Brittany, 
over  a  disputed  succession  to  the  dukedom,  and 
the  scattered  sieges  and  chivalric  combats  which 
made  up  the  war  in  that  region  for  two  years  are 
described  with  minuteness  by  Froissart,  the  gos- 
sipy chronicler  of  the  time.  After  a  second 
truce,  the  grimly  serious  stage  of  the  war  was 
reached  in  1340.  It  was  in  that  year  that  the 
Encash  won  the  victory  at  Creey,  which  was  the 
pride  and  boast  of  their  nation  for  centuries ;  and 
the  next  season  they  took  Calais,  which  they  held 
for  more  than  two  hundred  years. 

Philip  died  in  1350  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  John.  In  1355,  Edward  of  England  repeated 
his  invasion,  ravaging  Artois,  while  his  son,  the 
Black  Prince,  from  Guienne  (which  the  English 
had  held  since  the  Angevin  time),  devastated  Lan- 
guedoc.  The  next  year,  this  last  named  prince 
made  another  sally  from  Bordeaux,  northwards, 
towards  the  Loire,  and  was  encountered  by  the 
Frencih  king,  with  a  splendid  army,  at  Poitiers. 
The  victory  of  the  English  in  this  Ci>se  was  more 
overwhelming  than  at  Crecy,  alMinugh  they 
were  greatly  outnumbered.  King  John  was 
taken  prisoner  and  conveyed  to  London.  His 
kingdom  was  in  confusion.  The  dauphin  caUed 
together  the  States-General  of  France,  and  that 
bcxly,  in  which  the  commons,  or  tlurd  estate,  at- 
tained to  a  majority  in  numbers,  as.sumed  powers 
and  compelled  assent  to  reforms  which  seemed 
likely  to  place  it  on  a  footing  of  equal  impor- 
tance with  the  Parliament  of  England.  The 
leader  of  the  third  estate  in  these  measures  w.as 
Eticnne  or  Stephen  3Iarcel,  provrst  of  Paris,  a 
man  of  commanding  energy  and  courage,  '''he 
dauphin,  under  orders  from  his  captive  father, 
attempted  to  nullify  the  ordinances  of  the  States- 
Jenera!.  Paris  rose  at  the  call  of  JIarcel  anil  the 
frightened  prince  became  submissive;  but  the 
nobles  of  the  provinces  resented  these  high-handed 
proceedings  of  the  Parisians  and  civil  war  ensued. 
The  peasants,  who  were  in  great  misery,  took 
advantage  of  the  situation  to  rise  in  .upport  of 
the  Paris  uurgesses,  and  for  the  redressing  of 
their  own  wrongs.  This  insurrection  of  the 
Jacquerie,  as  it  is  known,  produi;ed  horrible 
deeds  of  outrage  and  massacre  oa  bf<th  sides,  and 
seems  to  have  had  no  other  result.  Paris,  mean- 
time (13.58),  was  bosieged  and  hard  pressed; 
Marcel,  suspected  of  an  intended  treachery,  was 
killed,  and  with  hib  death  the  v/liole  attempt  to 
assert  popular  rights  fell  to  the  ground. 
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The  state  of  France  at  this  time  was  one  of 
measureless  misery.  It  was  overrun  with  free- 
booters—  discharged  soldiers,  desperate  homeless 
and  idle  men,  and  the  rulHans  who  always  bestir 
themselves  when  authority  disappears.  They 
roamed  the  country  in  bands,  large  and  small, 
stripped  it  of  what  war  had  spared,  and  left  fam- 
ine behind  them. 

At  length,  in  1360,  terms  of  peace  were  agreed 
ui)on,  in  a  treaty  signed  at  Bretigny,  and  light- 
ing ceased,  except  in  Brittany,  where  the  war 
went  on  for  four  years  more.  By  the  treaty, 
all  French  claims  upon  Atiuitaine  and  the  de- 
pendencies were  given  up,  and  Edward  ac(juired 
full  sovereignty  there,  no  longer  owing  homage, 
as  a  vassal,  to  the  king  of  France.  Calais,  too. 
was  ceded  to  England,  and  so  heavy  a  ransom 
was  exacted  from  the  captive  King  John  that 
he  failed  to  collect  money  for  the  payment  of  it 
and  died  in  London  (1364). 

Charles  the  Wise. 

Charles  V. ,  who  now  ruled  independently,  as 
he  had  ruled  for  some  years  in  his  father's  name, 
proved  to  be  a  more  prudent  and  capable  prince, 
and  his  counsellors  and  captains  were  wisely 
chosen.  He  Avas  a  man  of  studious  tastes  and  of 
considerable  learning  for  that  age,  with  intelli- 
gence to  see  and  understand  the  greater  sources  of 
evil  in  his  kingdom.  Above  all,  he  had  patience 
enough  to  plant  better  things  in  the  seed  and 
wait  for  them  to  grow,  which  is  one  of  the 
grander  secrets  of  statesmanship.  By  careful, 
judicious  measures,  he  and  those  who  shared  the 
task  of  government  with  him  slowly  improved 
the  discipline  and  condition  of  their  armies.  The 
"great  companies"  of  freebooters,  too  strong  to 
be  put  down,  were  lured  out  of  the  kingdom  by 
an  expeilition  into  Spain,  which  the  famous  war- 
rior Du  Guesclin  commanded,  and  which  was 
sent  against  the  detestable  Pedro,  called  the 
Cruel,  of  Castile,  whom  the  English  supported. 
A  stringent  economy  in  public  expenditure  was 
introduced,  and  the  management  of  the  finances 
wa.s  improved.  The  towns  were  encouraged  to 
strengthen  their  fortifications,  and  the  state  and 
feeling  of  the  whole  country  were  slowly  lifted 
from  the  gloomy  depth  to  which  the  war  had 
depressed  them. 

At  length,  in  1309,  Charles  felt  prepared  to 
challenge  another  encounter  with  the  English, 
by  repudiating  the  ignominious  terms  of  the 
treaty  <f  Bretigny.  Before  the  year  closed,  Ed- 
ward's armies  were  in  the  country  again,  but  ac- 
complished nothing  beyond  the  havoe  Avhich  they 
wrought  as  they  marched.  The  French  avoided 
battles,  and  their  cities  were  well  defended. 
Next  year  the  English  returned,  and  the  Black 
Prince  earned  infamy  by  a  ferocious  massacre  of 
three  thousand  men,  women,  and  children,  in 
the  city  of  Limoges,  when  he  had  taken  it  by 
storm.  It  was  his  last  campaign.  Already  suf- 
fering from  a  mortal  disease,  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land, and  died  a  few  years  later.  The  war  went 
on,  with  no  decisive  results,  until  1375,  when  it 
was  suspended  by  a  truce.  In  1377,  Edward 
III.  died,  and  the  French  king  began  war  again 
with  great  succes.s.  Withiu  three  years  he  ex- 
pelled the  English  from  every  part  of  France 
except  Baj'onne,  Bordeaux,  lirest,  Cherbourg 
and  Calais. 

If  he  had  lived  a  little  longer,  there  might  soon 
have  been  an  end  of  the  war.     But  he  died  in 
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1380,  and   fresh  calamities  fell   upon  unhappy 
France. 

Rising  Power  of  Burgfundy. 

The  son  who  succeeded  him,  Charles  VI., 
wa.s  an  epileptic  boy  of  twelve;  years,  who  hail 
three  fjreedy  and  selfish  uncles  to  quarrel  over 
the  control  of  him,  and  to  jjlunder  the  Crown  of 
territory  and  treasures.  ()iie  of  these  was  the 
Duke  «)f  Burgundy,  the  first  prince  of  a  new 
great  house  wh!  h  Kinc;  John  had  foolishly 
created.  Just  bcfo'-e  that  fatuous  king  died, 
the  old  line  of  Burguudian  dukes  came  to  an  end, 
and  he  had  the  opportunity,  which  wise  kings 
before  him  would  have  improved  very  eagerly, 
to  anne.K  that  fief  to  the  crown.  Instead  of  doing 
so,  he  gave  it  as  an  appanage  to  his  son  Philip, 
called  "the  Bold,"  and  thus  rooted  a  new  plant 
of  feudalism  in  France  which  was  destined  to 
cau.se  much  trouble.  Another  of  the  uncles  was 
Louis,  IJuke  of  Anjou,  heir  to  the  crown  of 
Naples  under  a  -viil  of  the  lately  murdered 
Queeu  Joannu,  and  who  was  preparing  for  an 
expedition  to  enforce  his  claim.  The  third  was 
Duke  of  Berry,  upon  whom  his  father.  King 
John,  had  conferred  another  great  appanage,  in- 
cluding Berry,  Poitou  and  Auvergne. 

The  pillage  and  misgovernment  of  the  realm 
under  these  rapacious  guardians  of  the  young 
king  was  so  great  that  desperate  risings  were 
provoked,  the  most  formidable  of  which  broke 
o\it  in  Paris.  They  were  all  suppressed,  and 
with  merciless  severity.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Flemings,  who  had  again  submitted  to  their 
coimt,  revolted  once  more,  under  the  lead  of 
Philip  van  Arteveld,  son  of  their  former  leader. 
The  French  moved  an  army  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Count  of  Flanders,  and  the  sturdy  men  of 
Ghent,  wlio  confronted  it  almost  alone,  suffered 
a  crushing  defeat  at  Roosebekc  (1382).  Philip 
'"  .n  Arteveld  fell  in  the  battle,  with  twenty- six 
thousand  of  his  men.  Two  years  later,  the 
Count  of  Flanders  died,  and  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, who  had  married  his  daughter,  acquired 
that  rich  and  noble  possession.  This  beginning 
of  the  union  of  Burgundy  and  the  Netherlands, 
creating  a  power  by  the  side  of  the  throne  of 
France  which  ilireatened  to  overshadow  it,  and 
having  for  its  ultimate  consequence  the  casting 
of  the  wealth  of  the  Low  Countries  into  the  lap 
of  the  Home  of  Austria  and  into  the  coffers  of 
Spain,  is  an  event  of  large  importance  in  Euro- 
pean history. 

Burgundians  and  Armagnacs. 

When  Charles  VI.  came  of  age,  he  took  the  gov- 
ernment into  his  own  hands,  and  for  some  years 
it  was  administeied  by  capable  men.  But  in 
1392  the  king's  mind  tave  way,  and  his  uncles 
regained  control  of  affairs.  Philip  of  Burgundy 
maintained  the  ascendancy  until  his  death,  in 
1404.  Then  the  controlling  influence  passed  to 
the  king's  brother,  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  between 
whom  and  the  new  Duke  of  Burgundy,  John, 
called  the  Fearless,  a  bitter  feud  arose.  John, 
who  was  unscrupulous,  employed  assassins  to 
waylay  and  murder  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  which 
they  did  in  November,  1407.  This  foul  deed 
gave  rise  to  two  parties  in  France.  Those  who 
sought  vengeance  ranged  themselves  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Count  of  Armagnac,  and  were 
called  bv  his  name.  The  Burgundians,  who 
sustained  Duke  John,  were  in  the  main  a  i>«rty 
of  the  people ;  for  the  Duke  had  cultivated  pop- 


ularity, especially  in  Paris,  by  advocating  liberal 
measures  and  extending  the  rights  and  priv- 
ileges of  the  citizens. 

The  kingdom  was  kept  in  turmoil  and  terror 
for  years  by  the  war  of  these  factions,  especially 
in  and  about  Paris,  where  the  guild  of  the 
butchers  took  a  promine  -.t  part  in  affairs,  on  the 
Burgundian  side,  arming  a  riotous  body  of  men 
who  were  called  Cabochiens,  from  their  leader's 
name.  In  1413  the  Armagnacs  succeeded  in  re- 
covering possession  of  the  capital  and  the  Cabo- 
chiens were  suppressed. 

Second  Stage  of  the  Hundred  Years  War. 

Jleantimc,  Henry  V.  of  England,  the  ambi- 
tious young  Lancastrian  king  who  came  to  the 
throne  of  that  country  in  1413,  saw  a  favorable 
opportunity,  in  the  distracted  state  of  France,  to 
reopen  the  questions  left  unsettled  by  the  break- 
ing of  the  treaty  of  Bretigny.  He  invaded 
France  in  1415,  as  the  rightful  king  coming  to 
dethrone  a  usurper,  and  began  by  taking  llar- 
Ueur  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  after  a  .siege 
which  cost  him  so  heavily  that  he  found  it  pru- 
dent to  retreat  towards  Calais.  The  French  in- 
tercepted him  at  Agincourt  and  forced  him  to 
give  them  battle.  He  had  only  twenty  thousand 
men,  but  they  formed  a  well  disciplined  and  well 
ordered  army.  The  French  had  gathered  eighty 
thousand  men,  but  they  were  a  feudal  mob.  The 
battle  ended,  like  those  of  Crecy  and  Poitiers,  in 
tlie  routing  and  slaughter  of  the  French,  with 
small  loss  to  Henry's  force.  His  army  remained 
too  weak  in  numbers,  however,  for  operations  in 
a  hostile  country,  and  the  English  king  returned 
home,  with  a  great  train  of  captive  princes  and 
lords. 

He  left  the  Armagnaca  and  Burgundians  still 
fighting  one  another,  and  disabling  France  as 
effectually  as  he  could  do  if  he  stayed  to  ravage 
the  laud.  In  1417  he  came  back  and  began  to 
attack  the  strong  cities  of  Normandy,  one  by 
one,  taking  Caen  first.  In  the  next  year,  by  a 
horrible  massacre,  the  Burgundian  mob  in  Paris 
overcame  the  Armignacs  there,  and  reinstated 
Duke  John  of  Burgundy  in  possession  of  the 
capital.  The  latter  was  already  in  negotiation 
with  the  English  king,  and  evidently  prepared 
to  sacrifice  the  kingdom  for  whatever  might 
seem  advantageous  to  himself.  Eat  in  1419 
Henry  V.  took  Rouen,  and,  when  all  of  Nor- 
mandy sul)mitted  with  its  capital,  he  demanded 
nothing  less  than  thit  great  province,  with  Brit- 
tany, Guienne,  Maine,  Anjou  and  'Tounune  in 
addition,  —  or,  substantially,  the  western  half  of 
France. 

Burgundian  and  English  Alliance. 

Parleyings  were  brought  to  an  end  in  Septem- 
ber of  that  year  by  the  treacherous  murder  of 
Duke  John.  The  Armagnacs  slew  him  foully, 
at  an  interview  to  which  he  had  been  enticed,  on 
the  bridge  of  Montereau.  His  son,  Duke  Philip 
of  Burgundy,  now  reopened  negotiations  with 
the  invader,  in  conjunction  with  Queen  Isabella 
(wife  of  the  demented  king),  who  had  played  an 
evil  part  in  all  the  factious  troubles  of  the  time. 
These  two,  having  control  of  the  king's  person, 
concluded  a  treaty  with  Henry  V.  at  "Troyes, 
according  to  the  terms  of  which  Henry  should 
marry  the  king's  daughter  Catherine ;  should  be 
administrator  of  the  kingdom  of  France  while 
Charles  YI.  lived,  and  should  receive  the  crown 
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wlien  the  latter  died.  Tlie  marriage  took  place 
at  once,  and  almost  the  whole  of  France  north 
of  the  Loire  seemed  submissive  to  the  arrange- 
ment. The  States-General  and  the  Parliament 
of  Paris  gave  otticial  recognition  to  it;  the  disin- 
herited dauphin  of  France,  whose  own  mother 
had  signed  away  his  regal  heritage,  retired,  with 
his  Armagnac  supporters,  to  the  country  south 
of  the  Loire,  and  had  little  apparent  prospect  of 
holding  even  that. 

Two  Kings  in  France. 

But  a  mortal  malady  had  already  stricken 
King  Henry  v.,  and  he  died  in  August,  1422. 
The  uufortvmate,  rarely  conscious  French  king, 
whose  crown  Henry  had  waited  for,  died  seven 
weeks  later.  Each  left  an  heir  wlio  was  pro- 
claimed king  of  France.  The  English  pretender 
(Henry  VL  in  England,  Henry  IL  in  France) 
was  an  innocent  infant,  ten  months  old;  but  his 
court  was  in  Paris,  his  accession  was  proclaimed 
with  due  ceremony  at  St.  Denis,  his  sovereignty 
was  recognized  by  the  Parliament  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  that  city,  and  the  half  of  France 
appeared  resigned  to  the  lapse  of  nationality 
which  its  acceptance  of  him  signified.  The  true 
heir  of  the  royal  house  of  France  (Charles  VH.) 
was  a  young  man  of  nearly  mature  age  and  of 
fairly  promising  character;  but  he  was  pro- 
claimed in  a  little  town  of  Berry,  by  a  small 
following  of  lords  and  knights,  and  the  nation 
for  which  he  stood  hardly  seemed  to  exist. 

The  English  supporters  of  the  English  king  of 
France  were  too  arrogant  and  overbearing  to  re- 
tain very  long  the  good  will  of  their  allies  among 
the  French  people.  Something  like  a  national 
feeling  in  northern  France  was  aroused  by  the 
hostility  they  provoked,  and  the  strength  of  the 
position  in  which  Henry  V.  left  them  was  steadily 
but  slowly  lost.  Charles  proved  incapable,  how- 
ever, of  using  any  advantages  which  opened  to 
him,  or  of  giving  his  better  counsellors  an  op- 
portunity to  serve  him  with  good  effect,  and  no 
important  change  took  place  in  the  situation  of 
affairs  until  the  English  laid  siege,  in  1428,  to 
tne  city  of  Orleans,  which  was  the  stronghold  of 
the  French  cause. 

Jeanne  d'Arc,  the  Maid  of  Orleans. 

Then  occurred  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
episoties  in  history :  the  appearance  of  the  young 
peasant  girl  of  Lorraine,  Jeanne  d'Arc,  whose 
coming  upon  the  scene  of  war  was  like  the  de- 
scent of  an  angel  out  of  Heaven,  sent  with  a 
Divine  commission  to  rescue  France.  Belief  iu 
the  inspiration  of  this  simple  maiden,  who  had 
faith  in  her  own  visions  and  voices,  was  easier 
, '  that  age  than  belief  in  a  rational  rally  of 
public  energies,  and  it  worked  like  a  miracle  on 
the  spirit  of  the  nation.  But  it  could  not  have 
done  so  with  effect  if  the  untaught  country  girl 
of  Domremy  had  not  been  endowed  in  a  wonder- 
ful way,  with  a  wise  mind,  as  well  as  with  an 
imaginative  one,  and  with  courage  as  well  as 
with  faith.  AVhen  the  belief  in  her  inspired  mis- 
sion gave  her  power  to  lead  the  foolish  king,  and 
authority  to  command  his  disorderly  troops,  she 
acted  almost  invariably  with  understanding,  with 
good  sense,  with  a  clear,  unclouded  judgment, 
with  straightforward  singleness  of  purpose,  ami 
with  absolute  personal  fearlessness.  Sh^-  saw 
the  necessity  for  saving  Orleans ;  and  when  that 
had  been  done  under  her  own  captaincy  (1429), 


she  saw  how  greatly  King  Charles  would  gain  in 
prestige  if  he  made  his  way  to  Uheims,  luid  re- 
ceived, liiie  his  predecessors,  a  .solemn  coronation 
and  consecnition  in  the  cathedral  of  that  city. 
It  was  by  force  of  her  gentle  obstinacy  of  de- 
termination that  this  was  done,  and  tlie  effect 
vindicated  the  sagacity  of  the  Alaid.  Then  she 
looked  upon  her  mission  as  accoinplished,  and 
would  have  gone  (piietly  home  to  her  village ;  for 
she  seems  to  have  remained  .iS  simple  in  feeling  as 
when  she  left  her  father's  house,  and  was  iiuio- 
cent  to  the  end  of  any  selfisii  pleasure  in  the 
fame  she  had  won  and  the  importance  she  had 
acqui"ed.  But  those  she  had  lielped  would  not 
ht  her  go;  and  yet  they  would  not  be  guidiMl  by 
her  witiiout  wrangle  and  resistau'^e.  She  wislied 
to  move  the  army  strai-rlit  from  Uheims  to  Pvris, 
an'',  enter  that  city  before  it  had  time  to  recover 
from  the  consternation  it  wa.-.  in.  But  other 
counsellors  retarded  the  march,  by  stopping  to 
capture  small  towns  on  the  way,  vutil  the  op- 
portunity for  taking  Paris  was  lost.  The  king, 
who  had  beer  braced  up  to  a  little  energy  by  her 
intluence,  sank  back  into  his  indolent  pleasures, 
and  faction  and  frivolity  pos.sessed  the  court 
again.  Jeanne  strove  with  high  courage  against 
malignant  opposition  and  many  disheartenments, 
in  the  siege  of  Paris  and  after,  exposing  herself 
in  battle  with  the  bravery  of  a  seasoned  warrior; 
and  her  reward  was  to  find  herself  abandoned  at 
last,  in  a  cowardly  way,  to  the  enemy,  when  she 
had  led  a  sortie  from  tlio  town  of  Compiegne,  to 
drive  back  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  was  be- 
sieging it.  Taken  prisoner,  she  was  given  up  to 
the  Duke,  and  sold  by  him  to  the  English  at 
ll^uen. 

That  the  Maid  acted  with  supernatural  powers 
was  believed  by  the  English  as  flrndy  as  by  the 
French;  but  those  powers,  in  their  belief,  came, 
not  from  Heaven,  but  from  Hell.  In  their  view 
she  was  not  a  saint,  but  a  sorceress.  They  paid 
a  high  price  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  for  his 
captive,  in  order  to  put  her  on  trial  for  the  witch- 
craft which  they  held  she  had  practised  against 
them,  and  to  destroy  her  mischidv  jus  power.  No 
consideration  for  her  sex,  or  her  youth,  or  for  the 
beauty  and  purity  of  character  that  is  revealed  in 
all  the  accounts  of  her  trial,  moved  her  judges  to 
compassion.  They  condemned  her  remorselessly 
to  the  stake,  and  she  was  burned  on  the  31st  of 
May,  14^A,  with  no  effort  put  forth  on  the  part 
of  the  Frenc'i  or  tiieir  ungrateful  king  to  save 
her  from  that  horrible  fate. 

End  of  the  Hundred  Years  'War. 

After  this,  things  went  badly  with  the  English, 
though  some  years  passed  before  Charles  VII. 
was  roused  again  to  any  displav  of  capable  pow- 
ers. At  hist,  in  1435,  a  general  conference  of  all 
parties  in  the  war  was  brought  about  at  Arras. 
The  English  were  offered  Normandy  and  Atpii- 
taine  in  full  sovereignty,  but  they  refused  it,  and 
withdrew  from  the  conference  when  greater  con- 
cessions were  denied  to  them.  The  Duke  of 
Burgundy  then  made  terms  with  King  Charles, 
abandoning  the  English  alliance,  and  obt^uning 
satisfaction  for  lljc  murder  of  his  father.  Charles 
was  now  able,  for  the  first  time  in  his  reign,  to 
enter  the  capital  of  his  kingdom  (May,  1436),  and  it 
is  said  that  lie  found  it  so  wasted  by  a  pestilence 
and  so  ruined  and  deserted,  that  wolves  came  into 
the  city,  and  that  forty  persons  were  devoured 
by  them  in  a  single  week,  some  two  years  later. 
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Charles  now  l>c!,'an  to  hIiow  IwtttT  <iiiiilitics 
tliiin  liiid  apixarcil  in  liis  cliunifter  before.  He 
adopted  stroll!,'  iiiciLsiires  to  suppress  tlie  bands 
of  marauders  who  harassed  and  wasted  llie 
country,  ami  to  liring  all  arine<l  forces  in  tlie 
kinifdoin  umler  the  control  and  command  of  the 
Crown.  H(t  betfan  the  creation  of  a  (lis(-iplined 
and  rej^ulated  militia  in  France.  lie  called  injo 
Ills  service  the  jjrealest  French  merchant  of  the 
(lay,  Jacfpies  C'u-ur,  who  successfully  reorgan- 
ized the  finances  of  the  state,  and  whose  reward, 
after  a  few  j'cars,  was  to  be  pro.secuted  and 
jjlundercd  by  nnilignant  courtiers,  while  the  king 
look<'d  j)assively  on,  as  he  had  looked  on  at  the 
trial  and  e.veeulion  of  Jeanne  d'Arc. 

In  1449,  a  fresh  attack  upon  the  Engli.sh  in 
Normandy  was  begun;  and  as  civil  war — the 
War  of  the  Koses  —  was  then  at  the  point  of  out- 
break in  England,  they  could  make  no  ellective 
resistance.  Within  a  year,  the  whole  of  Nor- 
mandy had  become  obedient  again  to  the  rule  of 
the  king  of  France.  In  two  years  more  Guienne 
had  been  recovered,  and  when,  in  October,  1453, 
the  French  king  entered  Bordeaux,  the  English 
liad  been  tinallv  expelled  from  every  foot  of  the 
realm  except  Calais  and  its  near  neighborhood. 
The  Hundred  Years  War  was  at  iin  end. 

England  under  Edward  III. 

The  century  of  the  Hundred  Years  War  had 
been,  in  England,  one  of  few  conspicuous  events; 
and  when  the  romanlio  tale  of  that  war — the  last 
sanguinary  romance  of  expiring  Chivalry  —  is 
taken  out  of  the  English  annals  of  the  time,  there 
is  not  much  left  that  looks  interei;ting  on  the  sur- 
face of  things.  Below  the  surface  there  iire 
movements  of  no  little  importauco  to  be  foiuid. 

When  Edward  III.  put  forward  hiu  claim  to 
the  crown  of  France,  and  prepared  to  make  it 
good  by  force  of  arms,  the  English  nation  had 
absolutely  no  interest  of  its  own  in  the  enter- 
prise, from  whi(!h  it  could  dcjrive  no  possible  ad- 
vantage, but  which  did,  on  the  contrary,  promise 
liarm  to  it,  very  phiiuly,  whatever  might  be  the 
result.  If  the  king  succeeded,  his  English  realm 
■would  become  a  mere  minor  appendage  to  a  far 
more  imposing  continental  dominion,  and  he  and 
Ids  successors  might  easily  ac(}uire  a  power  in- 
depi'udent  and  ab.solate,  over  their  subjects.  If 
he  failed  the  humiliation  of  failure  would  wound 
the  pride  and  the  prestige  of  the  nation,  while  its 
resources  would  have  been  drained  for  naught. 
But  tluse  r!>.tioi!!>l  considerations  did  liot  sulKce 
to  breed  any  discoverable  opposition  to  King 
Edward's  ambitious  undertaking.  The  Parlia- 
ment gave  sanction  to  it;  most  probably  the 
people  at  l«>-ge  approved,  with  exultant  expec- 
tations of  nrtional  glory;  and  when  Crecy  and 
Poitiers,  witV  /ictories  over  the  hostile  Scots,  filled 
the  mmisure  of  '.^'ngland's  glory  to  overflow- 
ing, they  were  intoxif^ated  by  it,  and  had  little 
thought  then  of  the  cost  or  the  consequences. 

But  long  before  Edward's  reign  came  to  an  end, 
the  splendid  pageantries  of  the  war  had  pas.sed 
out  of  sight,  and  a  new  generation  was  looking 
at,  and  was  suffering  from,  the  misciies  and  mor- 
tifications that  came  in  its  train.  The  attempt  to 
conquer  France  had  failed;  the  fruits  of  the  vic- 
tories of  Crery  and  Poitiers  had  been  lost;  even 
Guienne,  which  had  been  English  ground  since 
the  days  of  lleury  11.,  wtis  mostb'  given  up. 
And  England  was  weak  from  the  drain  of  money 
and  uieu  which  the  war  had  caused.     The  aw*ul 


plague  of  the  14th  century,  the  Black  Death, 
haci  smitten  her  peojile  hanf  and  h'fl  diminished 
numbers  to  bear  the  burden.  There  had  been 
famine  in  the  land,  and  grievous  distress,  and 
much  sorrow. 

But  the  calamities  of  this  bitter  time  wrouglit 
beneficent  effects,  which  no  man  then  living  is 
likely  to  liave  clearly  understood.  By  plague, 
famine  and  batth;,  labor  was  made  scarce,  wages 
were  raised,  the  half-enslaved  laborer  was  speed 
ilv  emancipated,  despite  the  efforts  of  Parlia- 
nunt  to  keep  him  in  bonds,  and  land-owners 
were  forced  to  let  their  lands  to  tenant-farmers, 
who  strengthened  the  English  middle-class.  By 
the  demands  of  the  war  for  money  and  men,  the 
king  was  held  more  in  dependence  on  Parliament 
than  he  might  otherwise  have  been,  and  the 
plant  of  constitutional  government,  which  began 
its  growth  in  the  previous  century,  took  deeper 
root. 

In  the  last  years  of  his  life  Edward  III.  lost 
all  of  his  vigor,  and  fell  tmder  the  influence  of  a 
woman,  Alice  Perrers,  who  wronged  and  scan- 
dalized the  nation.  The  king's  eldest  son,  the 
Black  Prince,  was  slowly  dying  of  an  incurable 
disease,  and  took  little  part  in  affairs;  when  he 
interfered,  it  seems  to  have  been  with  some 
leanings  to  the  popular  side.  The  next  in  age  of 
the  living  sons  of  Edward  was  a  turbulent,  proud, 
self-seeking  prince,  who  gav(f  England  much 
trouble  and  was  hated  profoundly.  This  was 
John,  Duke  oi  T.ancaster,  called  John  of  Gaunt, 
or  Ghent,  becaust  of  his  birth  in  that  city. 

England  under  Richard  II. 

The  Black  Prince,  dying  in  1376,  left  a  young 
son,  Richard,  then  ten  years  old,  who  was  imme- 
diately r.'cognized  as  the  heir  to  the  throne,  and 
who  succeeded  to  it  in  the  following  year,  when 
Edward  III.  died.  The  Duke  of  Lancaster  hai" 
been  suspected  of  a  design  to  set  Richard  asiii 
and  claim  the  crown  for  himself.  But  he  did  noi 
venture  the  attempt ;  nor  was  he  able  to  secure 
even  the  regency  of  the  kingdom  during  the 
young  king's  minority.  The  distrustof  him  was 
so  general  that  Parliament  and  the  lords  pre- 
ferred to  invest  Richard  with  full  sovereignty 
even  in  liis  boyhood.  But  John  of  Gaunt,  not- 
withstanding these  endeavors  to  exclude  him 
from  any  place  of  authority,  contrived  to  attain 
a  substantial  mastery  of  the  government,  raan- 
aging  the  war  in  Fr.mcc  and  the  expenditure  of 
public  moneys  in  his  own  way,  and  managing 
them  very  badly.  At  least,  he  was  held  chiefly 
responsible  for  what  was  bad,  and  his  name  was 
heard  oftenest  in  the  mutterings  of  popular 
discontent.  The  peasants  were  now  growing 
very  impatient  of  the  last  fetters  of  villeinage 
which  they  wore,  and  very  conscious  of  their 
right  to  complete  freedom.  Those  feelings  were 
strongly  stirred  in  them  by  a  heavy  poll-tax 
which  Parliament  levied  in  1381.  The  con.sc- 
quence  was  an  outbreak  of  insurrection,  led  by 
one  Wat  the  Tyler,  which  became  formidabfc 
and  dangerous.  The  insurgent  s  began  by  making 
everybody  they  encountered  swear  to  be  trut;  to 
King  Richard,  and  to  submit  to  no  king  named 
John,  meaning  John  of  Gaimt.  They  increased 
in  numbers  and  bohlness  until  they  entered  and 
took  possession  of  the  city  of  London,  where 
they  beheaded  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
ami  other  obnoxious  persons ;  but  permitted  no 
thieving  to  be  done.     The  day  after  this  occurred. 
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Wilt  Tyler  met  the  younj?  kinj.^  at  Rmithfleld,  for 
ti  conference,  and  was  suddenly  killed  by  one  of 
those  who  attended  tiie  kinu;.  The  excuse  niadt! 
for  the  deed  was  some  word  of  insolence  on  the 
part  of  the  insurgent  leader;  but  there  is  every 
appearance  of  a  foul  act  of  treachery  in  the  affair. 
Richard  on  this  occasion  behaved  boldly  and 
with  much  presence  of  mind,  ac(iuiriug  by  his 
courage  and  readiness  a  command  over  the  aiigry 
rebels,  which  resulted  in  their  dispersion. 

The  Wat  Tyler  rebellion  ai)pears  to  have 
jnanifcsted  a  more  radically  democratic  state  of 
thinking  and  feeling  among  the  common  people 
than  existed  again  in  England  before  tlie  seven- 
teenth century.  John  Rail,  a  priest,  antl  others 
who  were  associated  \vith  Wat  Tyler  in  the 
leadership,  preached  doctrines  of  social  equality 
that  would  nearly  have  satisfied  a  Jacobin  of  the 
French  Revolution. 

This  temper  of  political  radicalism  had  no  ap- 
parent connection  with  the  remarkable  religious 
feeling  of  the  time,  which  the  great  reformer, 
Wyclif,  had  aroused ;  yet  the  two  movements  of 
the  English  mind  were  undoubtedly  started  by 
one  and  the  same  revolutionary  shock,  which  it 
took  from  the  grave  alarms  and  anxieties  of  the 
age,  and  for  wliich  it  liJid  been  prepared  by  the 
awakening  of  the  previous  centur3^  Wyclif  was 
the  first  English  Puritan,  and  more  of  the  spirit 
of  the  reformation  of  religion  which  he  sought, 
than  the  spirit  of  Lutiier's  reformation,  went  mto 
the  Protestantism  tliat  idtimately  took  form  in 
England.  The  movement  he  stirred  was  a  more 
wonderful  anticipation  of  the  religious  revolt  of 
the  sixteenth  century  than  any  other  Avhich  oc- 
curred in  Europe;  for  tiiat  of  IIuss  in  Bohemia 
took  its  imi)ulse  from  AVyclif  and  the  English 
Lollards,  as  Wyclif's  followers  were  called. 

Richard  was  a  weak  but  wilful  king,  and  the 
kingdom  was  kept  in  trouble  by  his  fitful  at- 
tempts at  independence  and  arbitrary  rule.  He 
made  enemies  of  most  of  the  great  lords,  and  lost 
the  good  will  and  confidence  of  Parliament.  He 
did  what  was  looked  upon  as  a  great  wrong  to 
Henry  of  Bolingbroke,  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  by 
banishing  both  him  and  tlic  D\ike  of  Norfolk 
from  the  kingdom,  when  he  should  have  judged 
between  them ;  and  he  made  ihe  wrong  greater  by 
seizing  the  lauds  of  the  Lancastrian  house  when 
John  of  Gaunt  died.  This  cjiu.sed  his  ruin. 
Henry  of  Bolingbroke,  now  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
came  back  to  Englivnd  (1399),  encouraged  by  the 
discontent  in  the  kingdom,  and  was  immediately 
joined  by  so  many  adherents  that  Richard  could 
offer  little  resistance.  He  was  deposed  by  act  of 
Parliament,  and  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  (a  grand- 
son of  Edward  IH. ,  as  Richard  was),  was  elected 
to  the  throne,  which  he  ascended  as  Henry  IV. 
By  judgment  of  King  and  Parliament,  Richard 
was  presently  condemned  to  imprisonment  for 
life  in  Pomfret  Castle ;  and,  early  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  after  a  conspiracy  in  his  favor  had 
been  discovered,  he  died  mysteriously  in  his 
prison. 

England  Under  Henry  IV. 

The  reign  of  Henry  IV. ,  which  lasted  a  little 
more  than  thirteen  years,  was  tioubled  by  risings 
and  conspiracies,  all  originating  among  the  nobles, 
out  of  causes  purely  personal  or  factious,  and 
having  no  real  political  significance.  But  no 
events  in  English  history  are  more  commonly 
familiar,  or  seem  to  bo  invested  with  a  higher 


importance,  than  the  rebellions  of  Owen  Olen- 
dower  and  the  Percys, — Nortlmmberland  and 
Harry  Hotspur, — simpl}'  becaus*'  Hhakespeart! 
has  laid  liis  magic  upon  what  otherwise  would 
be  a  story  of  little  note.  Wars  witli  tiie  always 
hostile  Scots  supplied  other  stirring  incidents  to 
tiie  record  of  the  tinui;  but  these  came  to  a  sum- 
mary end  in  140.5,  when  th(!  crown  jiriiice,  James, 
of  Scotland,  voyaging  to  France,  was  driven  by 
foul  winds  to  the  English  coast  an<i  taken  pris- 
oner. The  princes  faliur.  King  Robert,  died  on 
hearing  the  news,  and  James,  the  captive,  was 
now  entitled  to  be  king.  But  tlie  English  held 
him  for  eighteen  years,  treating  him  as  a  guest 
at  their  court,  rather  than  as  a  prisoner,  and 
educating  him  with  care,  but  witliholding  him 
from  his  kingdom. 

To  strengthen  his  precarirms  seat  upon  the 
throne,  Henry  cultivated  tiie  friendship  of  the 
Chun.'h,  and  seems  to  have  found  tliis  course 
expedient,  even  at  considerabh;  cost  to  his  popu- 
larity. For  the  altitude  <  f  tiie  commons  towards 
the  Church  during  liis  reign  was  anytliing  but 
friendly.  They  went  so  far  as  to  pass  a  bill 
for  the  confiscation  of  Cliurdi  property,  which 
the  Lords  rejected;  and  they  .seem  to  have  re- 
jienti'd  of  an  Act  passed  early  in  his  reign, 
under  wiiich  a  cruel  persecution  of  the;  Lollards 
was  began.  The  clergy  and  the  Lords,  with  the 
favor  of  the  king,  maintained  the  barbarous  law, 
and  England  for  the  first  time  saw  men  burned 
at  the  stake  for  heresy. 

England  Under  Henry  V.  and  Henry  VL 

Henry  IV.  died  in  1413,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  spirited  and  able,  but  too  ambitious  son, 
Henry  V.,  the  Prince  Hal  of  Shakespeare,  who 
gave  up  riotous  living  when  called  to  the  grave 
duties  of  government  and  showed  himself  ^o  be 
a  man  of  no  common  mould.  The  war  in  France, 
which  he  renewed,  and  the  chief  events  of  which 
have  been  sketched  already,  filled  up  most  of 
his  brief  reign  of  nine  years.  His  early  death 
(1423)  left  two  crowns  to  an  infant  nine  months 
old.  The  English  crown  was  not  disputed.  The 
French  crown,  though  pmctically  won  by  con- 
quest, was  not  permanently  secured,  but  was 
still  to  be  fought  for;  and  in  the  end,  as  we  have 
seen,  it  was  lost.  No  more  need  be  said  of  the 
incidents  of  the  war  which  had  that  result. 

The  infont  king  was  represented  in  France  by 
his  elder  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  In  Eng- 
land, die  government  was  carried  on  for  him 
during  his  minority  by  a  ;otmcil,  in  which  h's 
younger  uncle,  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
occupied  the  chief  place,  but  with  powers  that 
were  jealously  restricted.  While  the  war  in 
France  lasted,  or  during  most  of  the  thirty-one 
years  through  which  it  was  protracted  after 
Henry  V.'s  death,  it  engrossed  the  English  mind 
and  overshadowed  domestic  interests,  so  that  the 
time  has  a  meagre  history. 

Soon  after  he  came  of  age,  Henry  VI.  married 
(1444)  Margaret  of  Anjou,  daughter  of  Rene, 
Duke  of  Anjou,  who  claimed  to  be  King  of 
Naples  and  Jerusidem.  The  marriage,  which 
aimed  at  peace  with  France,  and  which  had  b(!en 
brought  about  by  the  cession  to  that  country  of 
]\Iain(!  and  Anjou,  was  unpopular  in  Kngland. 
Discontent  with  the  feeble  management  of  the 
war.  and  with  the  general  weakness  and  incapa- 
bility of  the  government,  grew  ajiace,  and 
showed   itself,   among    other  exhibitions,  in  a 
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relx'llion  (14.'iO)  known  iis  .Tuck  Ciulc's.  from  U\f, 
niinu'  of  an  Irislnnun  who  got  the  lend  of  it. 
Jiitk  (-'ndi'  iinii  liis  followers  took  possession  of 
London  and  licM  it  for  three  days,  only  yielding 
at  lust  to  an  offer  of  general  pardon,  after  they 
hail  beheaded  Lord  Say,  the  most  obno-xious  ad- 
viser of  the  king.  A  jirtjvious  mob  hiul  taken 
the  held  of  tin;  Earl  of  Suffolk  who  was  k'tested 
still  inoH!  as  the  contriver  of  Ihe  king's  marriage 
and  of  the  liumiliiiting  i)oliey  in  France. 

The  Wars  of  the  R  ^ses. 

Atlengti),  the  Duke  of  York,  representing  an 
elder  line  of  royal  descent  from  Edward  HI., 
took  the  lead  of  the  discontented  in  the  nation, 
and  civil  war  was  imminent  in  1452;  but  pacitic 
counsels  prevailed  for  the  moment.  The  king, 
who  had  always  been  weak-minded,  and  entirely 
under  the  influence  of  the  queen,  now  sank  for 
a  time  into  a  state  of  complete  stupor,  nn<l  was 
Incapable  of  any  act.  The  Lords  in  Parliament 
thereupon  apponitedthe  Duke  of  York  Protector 
of  England,  and  the  government  was  vigorously 
conducted  by  .lim  for  a  few  months,  until  the 
king  recovered.  The  queen,  and  the  councillors 
she  favored,  now  regained  their  control  of  affairs, 
and  the  opposition  took  arms. 

The  long  series  of  fierce  struggles  between 
these  two  parties,  which  Is  commonlv  called  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses,  began  on  the  22d  of  May, 
1455,  with  a  battle  at  St.  Albans  —  the  tirst  of 
two  that  were  fought  on  the  same  ground.  At 
the  '.>eginning,  it  was  a  contest  for  the  possession 
of  the  unforttmate,  irresponsible  kin^,  and  of  the 
royal  authority  which  resided  nonimally  in  his 
person.  But  it  became,  ere  long,  a  contest  for 
the  crown  which  Henry  wore,  and  to  which  the 
Duke  of  York  denied  his  right.  The  Duke 
traced  his  ancestry  to  one  son  of  Edward  HI., 
and  King  Henry  to  another  son.  But  the  Duke's 
forefathei,  Lionel,  was  prior  in  birth  to  the 
King's  forefather,  John  of  Gaunt,  and,  as  an 
original  proposition,  the  House  of  York  was 
clearly  nearer  than  the  House  of  Lancaster  to 
the  royal  Mne  which  had  been  interrujited  when 
Richard  II.  was  deposed.  The  riglits  of  the 
latter  House  were  such  as  it  had  gained  prescrip- 
tively  by  half  a  century  of  possession. 

At  one  time  it  was  dec'led  by  the  liords  that 
Henrj' should  be  king  until  he  died,  and  that  the 
Duke  of  York  and  his  heirs  should  succeed  him. 
But  Queen  Margaret  wculd  not  yield  the  rights 
of  her  son,  and  renewed  the  wai.  The  Duke  of 
York  was  killed  in  the  next  battle  fought.  His 
son,  Edward,  couiinued  the  contest,  and  early 
In  1461,  havmg  taken  possession  of  London,  he 
was  declared  king  by  a  council  of  Lords,  which 
forinally  deposed  Henr}'.  The  Lancastrians  were 
driven  i'rom  the  kingdom,  and  Edward  held  the 
government  with  little  disturbance  for  eight 
years.  Then  a  rupture  occurred  between  him 
and  his  most  powerful  supporter,  the  Earl  of 
"Warwick.  Warwick  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
a  rebellion  which  failed  in  the  first  instance,  but 
which  finally,  when  Wanvick  had  joined  forces 
with  Queen  ilargaret,  drove  Edward  to  flight. 
The  latter  took  refuge  in  the  Netherlands  (1470), 
wliere  he  received  protection  and  assist^mce  from 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  was  his  brother-in- 
law.  Henry  VL  was  now  restored  to  the  throne; 
but  for  no  longer  a  time  than  six  months.  At 
the  end  of  that  period  Edward  landed  again  in 
England,  with  a  small  force,  professing  that  I'e 


came  only  to  demand  his  dukedom.  As  soon  as 
he  found  himself  well  received  and  strongly  .sup- 
ported, he  threw  off  the  mask,  resumed  the  title 
of  king,  and  advanced  to  London,  where  the 
citizens  gave  him  welcome.  A  few  days  later 
(Aj)ril  14,  1471)  he  went  out  to  meet  Warwick 
and  defeated  and  slew  him  in  the  fierce  battle  of 
Barnet.  One  more  fight  at  Tewkesbury,  where 
Queen  Margaret  was  taken  i)risoner,  ended  tlie 
war.  King  Henry  died,  suspiciously,  in  the 
Tower,  on  the  very  night  of  his  victorious  rival's 
return  to  London,  and  Edward  IV.  had  all  his 
enemies  under  his  feet. 

England  under  the  House  of  York. 

For  a  few  years  England  enjoyed  peace  within 
her  borders,  and  the  material  effects  of  the  pro- 
tracted civil  wars  were  rapidly  effaced.  Indeed, 
the  greater  part  of  I^ngland  appears  to  have  been 
lightly  touched  by  those  effects.  The  people  at 
large  had  taken  little  part  In  the  conflict,  and 
had  been  less  disturbed  by  it,  in  their  industries 
and  In  their  commerce,  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. It  had  been  a  strife  among  the  great 
families,  enlisting  the  gentry  to  a  large  extent, 
no  doubt,  but  not  the  middle  class.  Hence  Its 
chief  consequence  had  been  the  thinning  and 
weakening  of  the  arisiocratic  order,  which  rela- 
tively enhanced  the  political  importance  of  the 
commons.  But  the  commons  were  not  yet  trained 
to  act  independently  in  political  affairs.  Their 
rise  in  power  had  been  through  joint  action  of 
lords  and  commons  against  the  Crown,  with  the 
former  in  the  lead ;  they  were  accustomed  to  de- 
pend on  aristocratic  guidance,  and  to  lean  on 
aristocratic  support.  For  this  reason,  they  were 
not  only  unprepared  to  take  advantage  of  the 
great  opportunity  which  now  opened  to  them, 
for  decisively  grasping  the  control  of  govern- 
ment, but  they  were  unfitted  to  hold  what  they 
had  previously  won,  without  the  help  of  the 
class  above  them.  As  a  consequence.  It  was  the 
king  who  profited  by  the  decimation  and  im- 
poverishment of  the  nobles,  gnxsplng  not  only 
the  power  which  they  lost,  but  the  power  which 
the  commons  lacked  skill  to  use.  For  a  century 
nnd  a  half  following  the  Wars  of  tl<e  Roses,  the 
English  monarchy  approached  more  nearly  to 
absolutism  than  at  any  other  period  before  or 
after. 

The  unsparing  confiscations  by  which  Edward 
IV.  and  his  triumphant  party  cruslied  their  op- 
ponents enriched  the  Crown  for  a  time  and  made 
It  independent  of  parliamentary  subsidies.  When 
supply  from  that  source  began  to  fall  short,  the 
king  invented  another.  He  demeaned  himself  so 
far  as  to  solicit  gifts  from  the  wealthy  merchants 
of  the  kingdom,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
"benevolences,"  and  he  practiced  this  system  of 
royal  beggary  so  persistently  and  effectually  that 
he  3iad  no  need  to  call  Parliament  together.  He 
thus  began.  In  a  manner  hardly  perceived  or  re- 
sisted, the  arbitrary  and  tmconstltutional  mode  of 
government  whicli  his  successors  carri(Kl  further, 
until  the  nation  roused  Itself  and  took  back  its 
stolen  liberties  with  vengeance  and  wrath. 

Richard  III.  and  the  first  of  the  Tudors. 

Edward  IV.  died  in  1483,  leaving  two  young 
sons,  the  elder  not  yet  thirteec.  Edward's 
brother,  Richard,  contrived  with  amazing  ability 
and  unscrupulousness  to  acquire  control  of  the 
government,  first  as  Protector,  and  presently  as 
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King.  The  young  princes,  confined  in  the  Tower, 
were  murdered  there,  and  Itiehnrd  III.  n\i,!?ht 
have  seemed  to  be  secure  on  his  wielieii'.y  won 
throne;  for  he  did  not  luck  j)opularitj'.  notwilli- 
Btaiiiliag  his  crimes.  But  an  avenjjer  soon  came, 
in  the  i)erson  of  Henry,  Earl  of  UichnKmd,  who 
claimed  the  Crown.  Henry's  claim  was  not  a 
strong  one.  Tlirough  hia  mother,  he  traced  hia 
lineage  to  John  of  Gaunt,  as  tlio  Lancastrians 
had  done;  but  it  was  tlie  mistress  and  not  tlio 
wife  of  that  prince  wlio  bore  Henry's  ancestor. 
His  grandfather  was  a  Welsh  chieftain,  Sir  Owen 
Tudor,  who  won  tlie  heart  of  tlie  widowed  queen 
of  Henry  V. ,  Catherine  of  France,  and  married 
her.  But  the  claim  of  Henry  of  Richmond,  if  a 
weak  one  gen"alogically,  sufliced  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  red-haiuled  usurper,  Richard. 
Henry,  who  had  been  in  exile,  landed  in  England 
in  August,  1485,  and  was  (juickly  joined  by  largo 
numbers  of  supporters.  Ricliard  hastened  to  at- 
tack them,  and  was  defeated  and  slain  on  Bos- 
worth  Field.  With  no  more  opposition,  Henry 
won  the  kingdom,  and  founded,  as  Henry  VII., 
the  Tudor  dynasty  which  held  the  throne  until 
the  death  of  Elizabeth. 

Under  that  dynasty,  the  history  of  England 
took  on  a  new  cliaracter,  disclosing  new  ten- 
dencies, new  impulses,  new  currents  of  influence, 
new  promises  of  the  future.  We  will  not  enter 
upon  it  until  we  have  looked  at  some  prior  events 
in  otlier  regions. 

Germany. 

If  we  return  no\7  to  Germany,  we  take  up  the 
thread  of  events  at  an  interesting  point.  We 
parted  from  the  affairs  of  that  troubled  country 
while  two  rival  Emperors,  Louis  IV.,  or  Ludwig, 
of  Bavaria,  and  Frederick  of  Austria,  were  en- 
deavoring (1325)  to  settle  their  dispute  in  a  friendly 
way,  by  sharing  tlie  throne  together.  Before 
noting  the  result  of  that  chivalric  and  remarkable 
compromise,  let  us  glance  backward  for  a  moment 
at  the  most  memorable  and  important  incident  of 
the  civil  war  which  led  to  it. 

Birth  of  the  Svriss  Confederacy. 

The  three  cantons  of  Switzerland  wliich  are 
known  distinctively  as  tlie  Forest  Cantons,  name- 
ly, Schwytz  (whieli  gave  its  name  in  time  to  the 
whole  country),  Uri,  and  Unterwalden,  had  stood 
in  peculiar  relations  to  tlie  Hapsburg  family 
since  long  before  Rudolph  became  Emperor  and 
his  house  became  the  House  of  Austria.  In  those 
cantons,  the  territorial  rights  were  held  mostly 
by  great  monasteries,  and  the  counts  of  Haps- 
burg for  generations  past  had  served  the  abbots 
and  abliesses  in  the  capacity  of  advocates,  or 
champions,  to  rule  their  vassals  for  them  and  to 
defend  their  rights.  Authority  of  their  own  in 
the  cantons  they  had  none.  At  the  same  time, 
the  functions  they  performed  so  continually  de- 
veloped ideas  in  ti.eir  minds,  without  doubt, 
which  grew  naturally  into  pretensions  tliat  were 
offensive  to  the  bold  mountaineers.  On  the  otlier 
band,  tlie  circumstances  of  the  situation  were 
calculated  to  breed  notions  and  feelings. of  in- 
dependence among  tl)e  men  of  the  mountains. 
The}'  gave  their  allegiance  to  tlie  Emperor  —  to 
tlie  high  sovereign  wlio  ruled  over  all,  in  the 
nainfi  of  Rome  —  and  they  opposed  what  came 
between  them  and  him.  It  is  manifest  that  a 
threatening  complication  for  them  arose  when 
the  Count  of  Hiipsburg  became  Emperor,  which 


occurred  in  1273.  Tiiey  had  no  serious  dilliculty 
witli  Itudolpli,  in  Ids  time;  but  tliey  wisely  pre- 
pared themselves  for  wliat  might  (u)me,  liy  form- 
ing, or  by  renewini;,  in  121il.  a  league  of  tlie 
tliree  cantons. —  the  beginning  and  nucleus  of  the 
iSvvias  Confetleration,  whicli  lias  maintained  its 
independence  and  its  freedom  from  tiint  day  to 
tliis.  Tlie  league  of  1291  liad  existed  sometliing 
more  than  twenty  years  when  the  ecmfederatecl 
cantons  were  first  called  upon  to  stand  togetiier 
in  resistance  to  tlie  Austrian  pretensions.  Tliia 
occurred  in  1315,  during  the  war  between  Louis 
and  Frederick,  wiieii  Leopold,  Duke  of  Austria, 
invaded  the  Forest  Cantons  and  was<li3astrou8ly 
beaten  in  a  figlit  at  the  pass  of  3Iorgarten.  The 
victory  of  the  confederates  and  the  independence 
secured  by  it  gave  them  so  mucli  prestige  tliat 
neighboring  cities  and  cantons  souglit  admis- 
sion to  their  league.  In  1332  Luzern  was  re- 
ceived as  a  member;  in  1351,  1352,  and  1353, 
Zurich,  Glarus,  Zug,  and  Bern  came  in,  increasing 
tlie  membership  to  eight.  It  took  tiic  name  of 
the  Old  League  of  High  Germany,  and  its  mem- 
bers were  known  as  Eidgenossen,  or  Confeder- 
ates. 

Such,  in  brief,  are  the  ascertained  facts  of  the 
origin  of  the  Swiss  Confederacy.  There  is  noth- 
ing found  in  autlientic  history  to  substantiate  the 
popular  legend  of  William  Tell. 

The  questions  between  the  league  and  the 
Austrian  princes,  which  continued  to  be  trouble- 
some for  two  generations,  were  practically  ended 
by  the  two  battles  of  Sempacli  and  Naefels, 
fouglit  in  1386  and  1388,  in  both  of  which  the 
Austrians  were  overthrown. 

The  Emperor  Louis  IV.  and  the  Papacy. 

Wliile  the  Swiss  were  gaining  the  freedom 
which  they  never  lost,  Germany  at  large  was 
making  little  progress  in  any  satisfactory  direc- 
tion. Peace  had  not  been  restored  b^  the  friendly 
agreement  of  1325  between  Ludwig  and  Frede- 
rick. The  partisans  of  neither  were  contented 
with  it.  Frederick  was  broken  in  health  and  soon 
retired  from  the  government;  in  1330  he  died. 
The  Austrian  house  persisteil  in  hostility  to  Louis ; 
but  his  more  formidable  enemies  were  tlie  Pope 
and  the  King  of  France.  The  period  was  tliat 
known  in  papal  history  as  "tlie  Babylonish  Cap- 
tivity," wlien  the  popes  resided  at  Avignon  and 
were  generally  creatures  of  tl\e  French  court  and 
subservient  to  hi  am))itions  or  its  animo.sities. 
Philip  of  Valois,  who  now  reign-'d  iu  France,  as- 
pired to  the  imiierial  crown,  which  the  head  of 
tlie  Church  had  conferred  on  the  German  kings, 
and  which  the  same  supreme  pontilTiiuglit  claim 
authority  to  transfer  to  the  sovereigns  of  France. 
This  is  suppo.scd  to  have  been  the  secret  of  the  re- 
lentless hostility  with  which  Louis  was  pursued 
by  the  Papacy  —  himself  excommunicated,  his 
kingdom  placed  under  interdict,  and  every  effort 
made  to  bring  aljout  his  deposition  by  the  princes 
of  Germany.  But  divide(l  and  depressed  as  the 
Germans  were,  they  revolted  against  tliese  mal- 
evolent pretensions  of  the  popes,  and  in  1338  tlic 
electoral  princes  issued  a  bold  declaration,  as- 
serting the  sufticiency  of  the  act  of  election  to 
confer  imperial  dignity  and  power,  and  denying 
the  necessity-  for  any  papal  confirmation  wliat- 
ever.  Had  Louis  been  a  commanding  leader,  and 
independent  of  the  Papacy  in  his  own  feelings, 
he  could  probably  have  rallied  a  national  senti- 
ment on  this  issue  that  would  have  powerfully 
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nfTootod  tlic  future  of  Gfrmnn  liist/)ry.  Rut  he 
lucked  the  needful  clmnicU'r,  and  Ills  trouldes 
rontinued  until  lie  <lied  (1347).  A  year  before 
his  dentil,  liis  oijponents  had  elected  and  put  for- 
ward a  rival  emperor,  Charles,  the  wm  of  Kin;,' 
John  of  Moheniia.  Charles  (IV.)  was  sulwe- 
(piently  reco>,'ni/.ed  as  kinj?  without  dispute,  and 
seeured  the  inipe'^lal  erown.  "  It  may  lieatllrnied 
with  truth  that  the  genuine  ancient  Empire, 
which  fdutained  a  Ucrman  kinijdom,  camo  to  au 
end  with  the  Emperor  Ludwig  the  Havarian. 
None  strove  aj^ain  after  his  death  to  restore  the 
imperial  power.  The  /golden  Indl  of  his  succes- 
sor Charles  IV.  sealed  the  fate  of  the  old  Empire. 
Tlirou.!,di  it,  and  indeed  throuj^h  the  entire  con- 
duct of  Charles  IV.,  Kiuf^of  Rohcmiaashe  really 
was,  and  emperor  .scarcely  more  than  in  name,  the 
imperial  government  pa.ssed  more  and  more  into 
the  hands  of  the;  i)rince-elN!tors,  who  came  to  n 
ganl  the  emperor  no  longer  as  their  master,  hut 
as  the  president  of  an  a.ssembly  in  which  he  shared 
the  power  with  themselves.  '  "From  the  time 
of  (Jliarles  IV.  the  main  object  and  chief  oecu- 
l)ation  of  the  emperors  was  not  the  p]mpire,  but 
th(!  aggrandisement  and  security  of  their  own 
liou.se.  The  Em[)irc  .served  only  as  the  means 
and  instrument  of  tiicir  purpose"  (I)olliuger). 

The  Golden  Bull  of  Charles  IV. 

The  Golden  Bull  referred  to  by  Dr.  DOllingcr 
was  an  in.strument  which  became  the  constitu- 
tion, so  to  speak,  of  the  Holy  Roman  or  Ger- 
manic Empire.  It  prescribed  the  mode  of  the 
election  of  the  King,  and  detinitively  named  the 
seven  Electors.  It  also  conferred  certain  sjiecial 
jiowers  and  privileges  on  these  seven  princes, 
which  raised  them  much  above  their  fellows  and 
gave  them  an  iudependencc  that  may  be  said  to 
have  destroyed  every  liope  of  Germanic  uiuty. 
This  was  the  one  mark  which  the  reign  of  Charles 
IV.  left  upon  the  Empire.  Ilis  exertions  as  Em- 
peror were  all  directed  to  the  aggrandizement  of 
his  own  family,  and  with  not  much  lasting  re- 
sult. In  his  own  kingdom  of  Bohemia  he  ruled 
with  better  effect.  lie  made  its  capital,  Prague, 
an  important  city,  adorning  it  with  noble  build- 
ings and  founding  in  it  the  most  ancient  of  Ger- 
man universities.  This  University  of  Prague 
soon  sowed  seeds  from  which  sprang  the  lirst 
movement  of  religious  reformation  in  Germany. 

Charles  IV.,  dying  in  1378,  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Wenzel,  or  Weuceslaus,  on  the  imperial 
throne  as  well  as  the  Bohemian.  Wenceslaus  neg- 
lected both  the  Empire  and  the  Kingdom,  and 
the  confusion  of  things  in  Germaay  grew  worse. 
Some  of  the  principal  cities  contiiiued  to  secure 
considerable  freedom  and  prosperity  for  them- 
selves, by  the  combined  efforts  of  their  leagues; 
but  everywhere  else  great  disorder  and  oppres- 
sion prevailed.  It  was  at  this  time  that  theSwa- 
bian  towns,  to  the  numlxsr  of  forty-one,  formed  a 
union  and  waged  unsuccessful  war  with  a  league 
which  the  nobles  entered  into  against  them.  They 
were  defeated,  and  crushingly  dealt  with  by  the 
Emperor. 

In  1400  Wenceslatis  was  deposed  and  Rupert  of 
the  Palatinate  was  elected,  producing  another 
civil  war,  and  reducing  the  imperial  government 
to  a  complete  nullity.  Tiupcrt  died  in  1410,  and, 
after  some  contention,  Sigmund,  or  Sigismund, 
brother  of  Wvinceslaus,  was  raised  tu  the  throne. 
He  was  Margrave  of  Brandenburg  and  King  of 


llungi.'-v,  and  would  become  King  of  Bohemia 
when  VV   nceslaus  died. 

The  Reformation  of  Huss  in  Bohemia. 

Bohemia  was  about  to  become  the  scene  of  an 
extraordinary  religious  agitation,  which  John 
Huss,  teacher  ancl  preaclier  in  the  new  but 
already  famous  University  of  Prague,  was  be- 
giiuiing  to  stir.  Iluis,  who  drew  more  or  less  of 
his  inspiration  from  Wydif,  anticipated  Luther 
in  the  b<dilnes8  of  his  attacks  upon  iuiqintics  in 
the  C'hurch.  In  his  case  as  in  Luther's,  the 
abomination  which  he  could  not  endure  was  the 
sale  of  papal  indulgences;  and  it  was  by  hiscUnun- 
eiiition  of  that  impious  fraud  that  Xw.  drew  on 
himself  the  deadly  wrath  of  the  Roman  hierarchy. 
He  was  summoned  before  the  great  Council  of 
the  Church  which  ojiened  at  Constance  in  1414. 
He  obeyed  the  summons  and  went  to  the  Coun- 
cil, bearing  a  safe  conduct  from  the  Emperor 
which  pledged  protection  to  him  until  he  re- 
turned. Notwithstanding  this  imperial  pledge, 
he  was  imprisoned  for  .s(!ven  months  at  Constance, 
and  was  then  impatiently  listened  to  and  con- 
dcnuied  to  the  stake.  On  the  0th  of  July,  1415, 
he  was  burned.  In  the  following  May,  his  friend 
and  disciple,  .Teromc  of  Prague,  suffered  the 
same  martyrdom.  The  Emperor,  Sigisnumd, 
blustered  a  little  at  the  insolent  violation  of  his 
.safe-conduct ;  but  dared  do  nothing  to  make  it 
effective. 

In  Bohemia,  the  excitement  produced  by  these 
outrages  was  universal.  The  whole  nation 
seemed  to  rise,  in  the  first  wide-spread  aggressive 
I)oi)ular  revolt  that  the  Church  of  Rome  had  yet 
been  called  upon  to  encounter.  In  1419  there 
was  an  armed  assembly  of  40,000  men,  on  a 
mountain  which  they  called  Tabor,  who  placed 
themselves  under  the  leadership  of  John  Ziska,  a 
nobleman,  one  of  Huss'  friends.  The  followers 
of  Ziska  soon  displayed  a  violence  of  temper  and 
a  radicalism  which  repelled  the  more  moderate 
Hussites,  or  Reformers,  and  two  parties  appeared, 
one  known  as  the  T'vborites,  the  other  as  the  Ca- 
lixtines  or  Utraquists.  The  former  insisted  on 
entire  separation  from  the  Church  of  Rome;  the 
latter  confined  their  demands  to  four  reforms, 
namely:  Free  preaching  of  the  Word  of  God; 
the  giving  of  the  Eucharistic  cup  to  the  laity ; 
the  taking  of  secular  powers  and  of  worldly 
goods  from  the  clergy ;  the  enforcing  of  Cli  ris- 
tian  discipline  by  all  authorities.  So  much  stress 
was  laid  by  the  Calixtines  on  tlieir  claim  to  the 
chalice  or  cup  (communion  in  both  kinds)  that  it 
gave  them  their  name.  The  breach  between 
these  parties  widened  until  they  were  as  hostile 
to  each  other  as  to  the  Catholics,  and  the  Bohe- 
mian reform  movement  was  ruined  in  the  end  by 
their  division. 

In  1419,  the  deposed  Emperor  Wenceslaus,  who 
had  still  retained  his  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  was 
murdered  in  his  palace,  at  Prague.  His  brotlier, 
the  Emperor  Sigismund,  was  his  heir;  but  the 
Hussites  refused  the  crown  to  him,  and  resisted 
his  pretensions  with  arms.  This  added  a  politi- 
cal conflict  to  the  religious  one,  and  Bohemia  was 
alHicted  with  a  frightful  civil  war  for  fifteen 
years.  Ziska  fortified  mount  Tabor  and  took 
possession  of  Prague.  The  Emperor  and  the 
Pope  allied  themselvcS,  to  crush  an  insurrcct'on 
which  was  aimed  against  both.  They  sum- 
moned Christendom  to  a  new  crusade,  and  Sigis- 
mund led  100,000  men  against  Prague,  in  1420. 
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Ziska  mot  him  and  defeated  him.  and  drove  liim, 
with  Ills  crusaders,  from  the  country.  Tiie  Ta- 
lioritcs  were  now  matldeucd  by  their  succis.s,  and 
ragecl  over  the  huid,  destroyinjj  convents  and 
burniuff  priests.  Tlieir  doctrines,  moreover,  be- 
gan to  talic  on  a  socialistic  and  repui)li<iiii  cliar- 
acter,  threatening  jiroperty  in  general  and  (lues- 
tioning  monarchy,  too.  Tlio  well-to-do  anil 
ccmscrvativc  classes  were  more  and  more  repelled 
from  them. 

In  1421  a  second  erusatling  army,  200,000 
strong,  invaded  Boliemia  and  was  scattered  lilic! 
cliafT  by  Ziska  (now  blind)  and  his  peasant  sol- 
die-y.  The  nextyear  tliev<lefealed  the  Kmperor 
again;  but  in  1424  Zisliadied,  and  a  priest  calUd 
Procopius  tlu!(Jreat  took  his  place.  I'nder  their 
new  leader,  the  llerte  Taborites  were  as  invinci- 
ble lis  they  had  been  under  Ziska.  They  routed 
an  imperial  army  in  142(1,  and  then  carried  the 
war  into  Austria  and  Silesia,  committing  fearful 
ravages.  Still  another  crusade  was  set  in  motion 
against  them  by  the  Pope,  and  still  another  dis- 
astrous failure  was  made  of  it.  Then  Germany 
again  sulTered  a  more  frjghtful  visitation  from 
the  vengeful  Hussites  than  before  Towns  ami 
villnges  were  destroyed  by  h;.ii.  reds,  and  wide 
tracks  of  ruin  and  death  were  muikedon  the  face 
of  the  land,  to  its  very  center.  Once  more,  and 
for  the  last  time,  in  1431,  the  Germans  rallied  a 

Srcat  force  to  retaliate  these  attacks,  and  they  met 
efeat,  as  in  all  previousencouuters.but  more  com- 
plete'y  than  ever  before.  Then  the  Pope  ana  the 
Emperor  gave  up  hope  of  putting  down  tlie  in- 
domitable revolutionists  by  force,  and  opened 
parleylngs.  The  Pope  called  a  council  at  Basel 
for  the  discussion  of  cjuestions  with  the  Hussites, 
and.  Anally,  in  1433,  their  moderate  party  was 
prevailed  upon  to  accept  a  compromise  which 
really  conceded  nothing  to  them  except  the  use 
of  the  cup  in  the  conununion.  The  Taborites 
refused  the  terms,  and  the  two  parties  grappled 
each  other  in  a  fierce  struggle  for  the  control  of 
the  state.  But  the  extremists  had  lost  much  of 
their  old  strength,  and  the  Utraquists  vanquished 
them  in  a  decisive  battle  at  Lipan,  in  May,  1434. 
Two  years  later  Sigismund  was  formally  acknowl- 
edged King  of  Bohemia  and  received  in  Prague. 
In  1437  he  died.  His  son-in-law,  Albert  of  Aus- 
tria, who  succeeded  him,  lived  but  two  years, 
and  the  heir  to  the  throne  then  was  a  son,  Ladis- 
laus,  born  after  his  father's  death.  This  left  Bo- 
hemia in  a  state  of  great  confusion  and  disorder 
for  several  years,  until  a  strong  man,  George 
Podlebrad,  acquired  the  control  of  affairs. 

Meantime,  the  Utraquists  had  organized  a  Na- 
tional Church  of  Bohemia,  considerably  divergent 
from  Rome.  It  failed  to  satisfy  the  deeper  re- 
ligious feelings  that  were  widely  current  among 
the  Bohemians  in  that  age,  and  there  grew  up  a 
sect  which  took  the  name  of  "  Unitas  JFratrum," 
or  "Unity  of  the  Brethren,"  but  which  after- 
wards became  incorrectly  known  as  the  Moravian 
Brethren.  This  sect,  stdl  existing,  has  borne  an 
important  part  in  the  missionary  history  of  the 
Christian  world. 

The  Papacy. — The  Great  Schism. 

The  Papacy,  at  the  time  of  its  conflict  with 
the  Hu.ssites,  in  Bohemia,  was  rapidly  sinking  to 
that  lowest  level  of  debasement  which  it  reached 
in  the  later  part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Its 
state  was  not  j'et  so  abhorrent  as  it  came  to  be 
under  the  Borgias ;  but  it  had  been  brought  even 


more  into  contempt,  perhaps,  by  the  divisions 
and  contentions  of  "  the  Great  Schism.  "  The  so- 
called  "BabylonLsh  Captivity"  of  the  series  of 
l)opes  who  resided  for  seventy  years  at  Avignon 
{I30.'5-137(J),  and  who  were  under  French  in- 
fluence, had  been  humiliating  to  the  Chunh  ;  but 
the  schism  which  imn;ediiitely  fcljowcd  (1378- 
1417),  when  a  succes;  ion  of  rival  popes,  or  jiopeB 
and  aiitipopes,  tiiundcred  anathemas  and  excom- 
munications at  one  another,  from  Rome  and  from 
Avignon,  was  even  more  scandalous  and  shame- 
ful. Christendom  was  divided  by  the  (juarrel. 
France,  Spain,  Scotland,  and  some  lesser  states, 
gave  their  allegiance  to  the  i)opi'  at  Avignon; 
Fngland,  Germany  and  the  norliieni  kingdoms 
adhered  to  the  i)ope  at  Rome.  In  1 102,  an  at- 
tempt to  heal  the  schism  was  mwdv  liy  a  general 
Council  of  the  Church  convened  at  Pisa.  It  de- 
creed till!  deposition  of  both  the  conlendiiig  pon- 
tiffs, and  elected  a  third;  but  its  aulhoriiy  was 
not  recognized,  and  the  confusion  of  the  Church 
was  only  made  worse  by  bringing  thrc(^  popes 
into  tlie  (juarrel,  instead  of  two.  Twelve  years 
later,  another  Council,  held  at  Constance,-^  the 
same  which  burned  lluss, —  had  more  success. 
Europe  had  now  grown  so  tired  of  the  8(  '.ndal, 
and  so  disgusted  with  the  thret!  jiretenders  to 
spiritual  supremacy,  that  the  'ictiou  of  the  Coun- 
cil was  backed  by  public  opinion,  and  tiiey  were 
suppres.sed.  A  fourth  \w\w,  .Mi-rtiu  V,,  whom 
the  Council  then  seated  in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter 
(1417),  was  universally  acknowledretl,  and  the 
Great  Schism  was  at  an  end. 

But  other  scandals  and  abuses  in  t.no  Church. 

hich  public  opinion  in  I'urope  had  already  be- 
gun to  cry  loudly  against.,  were  unte  ched  by 
these  Councils.  A  subsecjuent  Council  at  Bn^el, 
which  met  in  1431,  attempted  some  restrain..s 
upon  papal  extortion  (ignoring  the  more  .serious 
moral  evils  that  claimed  attention);  but  was 
utterly  beaten  in  the  conflict  with  Pope  Eugenius 
IV.,  which  this  action  brought  on,  and  its  decrees 
lost  all  effect.  So  the  religious  autocracy  at 
Rome,  sinking  stage  by  stage  below  the  foulest 
secular  courts  of  the  time,  continued  witliout 
check  to  insult  and  outrage,  more  and  more,  the 
piety,  the  common  sen,se,  and  the  decent  feeling 
of  Christendom,  until  the  habit  of  reverence  was 
quite  worn  out  in  the  minds  of  men  throughout 
the  better  ho'f  of  tlurope. 

Rome  and  the  last  Tribune,  Rienzi. 

The  city  of  Rome  had  fallen  from  all  greatness 
of  its  own  w'ten  it  came  to  be  dependent  on  the 
fortunes  of  the  popes.  Their  departure  to  Avig- 
non had  reduced  it  to  a  lamentable  state.  They 
took  with  them,  in  reality,  the  sustenance  of  the 
city;  for  it  lived,  in  the  main,  on  the  revenues 
of  the  Papacy,  and  knew  little  of  conmierce  be- 
yond the  profitable  traflic  in  indulgences,  absolu- 
tions, benefices,  relics  and  papal  blessings,  which 
went  to  Avignon  with  the  head  of  the  Church. 
Authority,  too,  departed  with  the  Pope,  and  the 
wretched  city  was  given  up  to  anarchy  almost 
uncontrolled.  A  number  of  powerful  families  — 
the  Colonna,  theOrsini,  and  othei-s  —  perpetually 
at  strife  witli  one  another,  fought  out  their  feuds 
in  the  streets,  and  abused  and  oppressed  their 
neighboi-s  with  impunity.  Their  houses  were 
impregnable  castles,  and  their  retainers  were  a 
formidable  army. 

It  was  while  this  state  of  things  was  at  its 
worst  that  the  famous  Cola  di  Rienzi,  ' '  last  of 
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tho  Tribunes,"  ftocompllslicd  a  revolution  wliicii 
was  HJiDrt -lived  but  cxlriMirdiniiry.  lie  roused 
the  i)eople  to  net  ion  iiiriiiiiHt  tlieir  oppn-HMors  and 
the  diHturlK-rs  of  tlieir  peiiei-.  lie  uppeiileil  to 
them  to  restore  tlie  npublican  uistitulious  of  lui- 
cient  Home,  mid  wlien  tliey  reH|)<)»ded,  in  i;U7, 
by  eonferring  on  liim  the  title  and  autliorily  of  ii 
Tribune,  he  aetuiilly  sueeeeded  in  expelling  tho 
turbulent  nobles,  or  reducing  tiieiii  to  sulinsis- 
sion,  and  eHtabliKhed  in  Rome,  for  ii  little;  time, 
what  lie  ealled  "the  Good  EsUite."  Rut  his  head 
wus  quiclily  turned  by  his  sueces.s;  ho  was  in- 
fliitod  witii  conceit  and  vanity ;  lie  became  arro- 
gant and  despotic;  the  people  tired  of  him,  and 
after  a  few  montlis  of  rule  he  was  driven  from 
Itome.  In  1:154  he  ciimc  back  as  a  Senator,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Poj)e,  wh»  thouglit  to  use  him  for 
the  restoration  of  pnpid  authority ;  but  his  in- 
fluence was  gone,  and  he  was  slain  by  a  riotou« 
mob. 

The  return  of  the  Pope  to  Rome  in  1376  was 
an  event  so  long  and  ardently  desired  by  the 
Roman  people  that  they  submitted  themselves 
eagerly  to  his  government.  Rut  his  sovereignty 
over  the  States  of  the  Ch.irch  was  substantially 
lost,  and  the  regaining  of  it  was  the  principal 
object  of  the  exertions  of  the  popes  for  a  long 
subsequent  period. 

The  Two  Sicilies. 

In  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily,  since  the  fall  of 
the  Hohenstaufens  (1268),  the  times  had  been 
continuously  evil.     The  rule  of  the  French  con- 

?[Ueror,  Charles  of  Anjou,  was  hard  and  unmerci- 
ul,  and  the  power  he  established  became  threat- 
ening to  the  Papacy,  which  gave  the  kingdom 
to  him.  In  1282,  Sicily  freed  itself,  by  tho  savage 
massacre  of  Frenchmen  which  bears  the  name 
of  the  Sicilian  Vespers.  The  King  of  Aragon, 
Peter  III.,  whose  queen  was  the  llohcnstaufen 
heiress,  supported  tlie  insurrection  promptly  and 
vigorously,  took  possession  of  tho  island,  and 
wasrecognized  by  the  people  as  their  king.  A 
war  of  twenty  years'  duration  ensued.  Roth 
Charles  and  Peter  died  and  their  sons  continued 
tho  battle.  In  tho  end,  tiie  Angovin  hou.so  held 
the  mainland,  as  a  separate  kingdom,  with  Naples 
for  its  capital,  and  a  younger  brunch  of  the  royal 
family  of  Aragon  reigned  in  the  island.  6ut 
both  sovereigns  called  themselves  Kings  of  Sicily, 
so  that  History,  ever  since,  has  been  forced  'o 
speak  puzzlingly  of  "Two  Sicilies."  For  con- 
venience it  seems  best  to  distinguish  thcni  by 
calling  one  tho  kingdom  of  Naples  and  tho  other 
the  kingdom  of  Sicily.  On  the  Neapolitan  throne 
there  came  one  estimable  prince,  in  Robert,  who 
reigned  from  iau9  to  134;],  and  who  was  a  friend 
of  peace  and  a  patron  of  arts  and  letters.  Rut 
after  him  the  throne  was  befouled  by  crimes  and 
vices,  and  tho  kingdom  was  made  misenible  by 
civil  wars.  His  grand-daughter  Joanna,  or  Jane, 
succeeded  him.  Robert's  ehler  brother  Caribort 
had  become  King  of  Hungary,  and  Joanna  now 
married  one  of  that  king's  sons  —  her  cousin 
Andrew.  At  tiie  end  of  two  years  he  Avas  mur- 
dered (1345)  and  tho  queen,  a  notoriously  vicious 
•woman,  was  hccusocI  of  the  crime.  Andrew's 
brotlior,  Louis,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  throne 
In  Hungary,  invaded  Naples  to  avenge  his  death, 
and  Joanna  was  driven  to  tlight.  The  country 
then  suffered  from  tho  worst  form  of  civil  war  — 
a  war  carried  on  by  tho  hireling  rufllans  of  the 
"free  companies"  who  roamed  about  Italy  in 


that  age,  selling  their  swords  to  the  highest  bid- 
ders. In  1351  a  peace  was  brought  about  wliieli 
restored  Joanna  to  the  throne.  The  Hungarian 
King's  son.  known  as  ('harlt^s  of  l)uru/,/.o,  was 
her  recognized  heir,  but  she  saw  fit  to  disinherit 
him  and  adopt  Louis,  of  the  Second  lloiiso  of 
Anjou,  brother  of  Ciiarles  V.  in  France,  (diaries 
of  Durazzo  invaded  Naples,  took  the  (pieen 
jirisoner  and  put  her  to  death.  Louis  of  Anjou 
attempted  to  displace  Jiiin,  but  failed.  In  13H3 
Louis  died,  leaving  his  claims  to  his  son.  Charles 
of  Durazzo  was  called  to  Hungary,  after  a  time, 
to  take  the  crown  of  that  kingdom,  and  left  his 
young  son,  Ladislaus,  on  the  Neapolitan  throne. 
The  Angovin  claimant,  Louis  II.,  was  then  called 
in  by  his  partisans,  and  civil  war  was  renewed 
for  years.  When  Ladislaus  roachc^d  manhood 
ho  succeeded  in  e-Kpoliing  Louis,  and  ho  held  the 
kingdom  until  his  death,  in  1414.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  sister,  Joanna  II.,  who  proved  to 
be  as  wicked  and  dissolute  a  woman  as  her  pre- 
decessor of  the  same  name.  She  incurred  the 
enmity  of  the  Pope,  who  persuaded  Louis  III., 
son  or  Louis  II. ,  to  renew  the  claims  of  his  house. 
Tlie  most  renowned  "  condottiere  "  (or  military 
contractor,  as  the  term  might  be  translated),  of 
the  day,  Attendolo  Sforza,  was  engaged  to  make 
war  on  Queen  Joanna  in  the  interest  of  Louis. 
On  her  side  she  obtained  a  champion  by  promis- 
ing her  dominions  to  Alfonso  V.,  of  Aragon  and 
Sicily.  The  struggle  went  on  for  years,  with 
varying  fortunes.  Tho  fickle  and  treacherous 
Joanna  revoked  her  adoption  of  Alfonso,  after  a 
time,  and  made  Louis  her  heir.  Wlien  Louis 
died,  she  bequeathed  her  crown  to  his  brother 
Roue,  Duke  of  Lorraine.  Her  death  occurred  in 
1435,  but  still  the  war  continued,  and  nearly  all 
Italy  was  involved  in  it,  taking  one  side  or  tho 
other.  Alfonso  succeeded  at  last  (1442)  in  estab- 
lishing himself  at  Naples,  and  Rone  practically 
gave  up  the  contest,  although  he  kept  the  title 
of  King  of  Naples.  He  was  the  father  of  the 
famous  English  Queen  Margaret  of  Anjou,  who 
fought  for  her  weak-nunded  husband  and  her  son 
in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses. 

While  tho  Neapolitan  kingdom  was  passing 
through  these  endless  miseries  of  anarchy,  civil 
war,  and  evil  government,  the  Sicilian  kingdom 
enjo3  ';d  a  more  peaceful  and  prosperous  exis- 
tence. The  crown,  briefly  hold  by  a  cadet  branch 
of  tlic  House  of  Aragon,  was  soon  reunited  to 
that  of  Amgon;  and  under  Alfonso,  ns  we  have 
seen,  it  was  once  more  joined  with  that  of  Naples, 
in  a  "  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies."  Rut  both 
these  unions  w"*'^  dissolved  on  the  death  of 
Alfonso,  who  bequeathed  Aragon  and  Sicily  to 
his  legitimate  heir,  and  Naples  to  a  bastard  son. 

The  Despots  of  Northern  Italy. 

In  Northern  Italy  a  great  change  in  the  political 
state  of  many  among  the  formerly  free  common- 
wealths had  been  going  on  since  tlie  thirteenth 
century.  The  experience  of  tho  Greek  city-re- 
publics had  been  repeated  in  them.  In  one  way 
and  another,  they  had  fallen  under  the  domina- 
tion of  powerful  families,  who  had  established  a 
despotic  rule  over  them,  sometimes  gathering 
several  cities  and  their  surrounding  territory  into 
a  considerable  dominion,  and  obtaining  from  the 
Emperor  or  the  Pope  a  formally  conferred  and 
hereditary  title.  Thus  the  Viscouti  had  estab- 
lished themselves  at  AOlan,  and  had  become  a 
ducal  house.     After  a  few  generations  they  gave 
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wny  to  the  military  tidvciiturcr,  Fraiiccsro  Sfor/a, 
mm  of  Uw  Sfi)r/.ii  wlio  iiuule  wnr  for  Louis  111.  of 
Aiijou  on  Joaiinii  II.  of  Naples.  In  Viroiia,  tlit; 
Delia Scahi  family  rci^nt'(l  for ii  time,  milil  Venice 
overcame  tliem;  at  Modcmi  and  Fi'rrara,  the 
Bates;  at  Mantua,  the  Cionzagus;  at  Padua,  the 
Carraras. 

The  Italian  Republics. 

In  other  cities,  tin;  political  changes  were  of  a 
different  character.  Venice,  which  grew  rich 
and  powerful  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  was 
tyrannically  governed  by  a  haughty  and  exclu- 
plve  aristocracy.  In  conunerce  and  in  wealth  she 
surpassed  all  her  rivals,  and  her  affairs  were  more 
shrewdly  conducted.  She  held  large  possessions 
in  the  East,  and  she  was  acquiring  an  extensive 
dominion  on  the  Italian  mainland.  The  Geno- 
ese, who  were  the  most  formidable  competitors 
of  Venice  in  commerce,  preserved  their  democracy, 
but  at  simo  serious  expense  to  the  administra- 
tive etHciency  of  their  government.  They  were 
troi/bled  by  a  nobility  which  could  only  bo  tur- 
bideiit  ana  could  not  control.  They  fought  a 
desperate  but  losing  fight  with  the  Venetians, 
and  were  several  times  in  subjection  to  the  dukes 
of  Milan  and  the  kings  of  France.  Pisa,  winch 
had  led  both  Venice  and  Genoa  in  the  commercial 
race  at  the  beginning,  was  ruined  by  her  wars 
with  the  latter,  and  with  Florence,  and  sfink,  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  under  the  rule  of  the 
Visconti,  who  sold  their  rights  to  the  Florentines. 

Florence. 

The  wonderful  Florentine  republic  was  the  one 
which  preserved  its  independence  under  popular 
institutions  the  longest,  and  in  which  they  bore 
the  most  splendid  fruit.  For  a  period  that  began 
in  the  later  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  th'- 
government  of  Florence  was  so  radically  d(!mo- 
cratic  that  the  nobles  (grandi)  were  ma<le  ineli- 
gible to  ofllce,  and  could  only  qualify  tliemselves 
for  election  to  any  place  in  the  magistracy  by 
abandoning  their  order  and  engaging  in  the  labor 
of  some  craft  or  art.  The  vocations  of  skiih  d  in- 
dustry were  all  organized  in  gilds,  called  Artl,  and 
were  divided  into  t  vo  classes,  one  representing 
what  were  recognized  as  the  superior  arts  (Aril 
Major,  embracing  professional  and  mercantile 
callings,  with  some  others);  the  other  including  the 
commoner  industries,  known  as  the  Arti  Minori. 
From  the  beads,  or  Priors,  of  the  Arti  were 
chosen  a  Signory,  changed  every  two  montlis, 
which  was  entrusted  with  the  government  of  the 
republic.  This  popular  constitution  was  main- 
tained in  its  essential  features  through  the  better 
part  of  a  century,  but  with  continual  resistance 
and  disturbance  from  the  excluded  nobles,  on  one 
side,  and  from  the  common  laboring  people,  on 
the  other,  who  belonged  to  no  art-gild  and  who, 
thurefore,  were  excluded  likewise  from  partici- 
pation in  political  affairs.  Between  these  two 
upper  and  lower  discontents,  the  bourgeois  con- 
stitution gave  way  at  last.  The  mob  got  control 
for  a  time ;  but  only,  as  always  happens,  to  bring 
about  a  reactionary  revolution,  which  placed  an 
oligarchy  in  power;  and  the  oligarchy  made 
smooth  the  way  for  a  single  family  of  great 
wealth  and  popular  gifts  and  graces  to  rise  to 
supreihacy  in  the  state.  This  was  the  renowned 
family  which  began  to  rule  in  Florence  iu  1435, 
when  Cosimo  de'  Medici  entered  on  the  office  of 
(Jonfaloniere.     The  Medici  were  not  despots,  of 


the  cla.ss  of  the  Visconti,  or  the  Sforzas,  or  the 
Estcs.  They  governed  under  the  old  constitu- 
tional forms,  with  not  much  violation  of  iiny- 
lliing  except  the  Hi)irit  of  them.  They  acquired 
no  jiriiKely  title,  until  the  late,  declining  days  of 
the  house.  Their  power  rested  on  intluence  and 
ju'estige,  at  first,  and  tinally  on  hiiliit.  They 
developed,  and  enlisted  in  their  own  sup|)ort,  a* 
something  relle(;t('d  from  themselves,  the  pride 
of  tlie  city  in  itself, —  in  its  magnillcenee, —  in  it.n 
great  and  liberal  wealth,  —  in  its  patronage  of 
letters  and  art, —  in  its  fame  abrn:ul  and  the  ad - 
nuration  with  which  men  looked    ipon  it. 

Througli  all  the  political  chanicis  in  Florence 
there  nin  an  unending  war  ..f  factions,  the  bitter- 
est and  most  inveterate  in  l.istory.  Tiie  control 
of  the  city  belonged  naturally  to  the  Guelfs,  for 
it  was  the  head  and  front  of  the  Guelflc  party  in 
Italy.  "Without  Florence,"  says  one  hi.storian, 
"there  would  have  been  no  Guelfs."  But  neither 
party  scrupled  to  call  armed  help  from  the  out- 
side into  its  (juarrels,  and  the  Ghil)ellines  were 
able,  nearly  as  often  as  the  Guelfs,  to  drive  their 
ojjponents  from  the  city.  For  the  ascendancy  of 
one  faction  meant  commonly  the  fligjit  or  expul- 
sion of  every  mnn  in  the  other  who  had  importance 
enough  to  be  noticed.  It  was  thus  that  Dame, 
an  ardent  Chibelliue,  became  an  exile  from  his 
beloved  Florence  during  the  later  yiMira  of  his 
life.  But  the  strife  of  Guelfs  with  Ghibellines 
did  not  suflice  for  the  partisan  rancor  of  ihe  Flor- 
entines, and  they  complicated  it  with  another 
split  of  factions,  which  bore  the  names  of  the 
Bianchi  and  the  Neri,  or  the  Whites  and  the 
Blacks. 

For  two  or  three  centuries  the  annals  of  Flor- 
ence are  naught,  one  thinks  in  reading  them,  but 
an  unbroken  tale  of  strife  within,  or  war  without 
—  of  tumult,  riot,  revolution,  disorder.  And  yet, 
underneath,  there  is  ar.  amazing  story  to  be  found, 
of  thrift,  industry,  commerce,  prosperity,  wealth, 
on  one  side,  and  of  the  sublimcst  geiii'is,  on  an- 
other, giving  itself,  in  pure  devotion,  to  poetry 
and  art.  The  contradiction  of  circumstances 
seems  irreconcilable  to  our  modern  experience, 
and  we  have  to  seek  an  explanation  of  it  in  the 
very  difTereut  conditions  of  mediteval  life. 

It  is  with  certainty  a  fact  that  Florence,  in  its 
democratic  time,  was  phenomenal  in  genius,  and 
in  richness  of  life, — in  prosperity  both  material 
and  intellectual ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  credit  to 
that  time  the  planting  and  the  growing  of  fruits 
which  ripened  -urpassingly  in  tlie  .Me(Licean  age. 

The  Ottomans  and  the  Eastern  Empire. 

So  little  occasion  has  arisen  for  any  mention  of 
the  lingering  Eastern  Empire,  since  Michael  Pal- 
ffiologus,  the  Greek,  recovered  Coustanliiioplo 
from  the  Franks  (1261),  that  its  exi.stence  might 
easily  be  forgotten.  It  had  no  imjiortauce  until 
it  fell,  and  tlien  it  loomed  large  again,  in  history, 
not  only  by  the  tragic  impression  of  its  fall  upon 
the  imaginations  of  men,  but  by  the  potent  con- 
sequences of  it. 

For  nearly  two  hundred  years,  the  successors 
of  Paheologus,  still  calling  themselves  ' '  Emper- 
ors of  the  Romans,"  and  ruling  a  little  Thracian 
and  Macedonian  corner  of  the  old  dominion  of 
the  Eastern  Ctesars,  struggled  with  a  new  race 
of  Turks,  who  had  followed  the  Seljuk  horde 
out  of  the  same  Central  Asian  region.  (Jne  of 
the  first  known  leaders  of  this  tribe  was  Osman, 
or  Othmun,  after  whom  they  are  sometimes  called 
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Osmanlis,  but  more  frequently  Ottom  m  Turks. 
They  appeared  in  Asia  Minor  about  tlie  miildlc 
of  the  tliirteeiitli  century,  attacking  Ijotli  CJiris- 
tian  and  Malionietan  .states,  and  gradually  ex- 
tending tiieir  conijuest  over  the  whole.  About 
the  end  of  tiie  first  century  of  their  career,  they 

ra.s.sed  tlie  straits  and  won  a  footing  in  Europe, 
n  VMM,  tiicj'  took  Hadrianoplc  and  made  it  their 
capital.  Their  sulUin  at  this  time  was  Ainurath. 
As  yet.  tliey  did  rot  attack  Constantinople. 
The  city  itself  was  too  strong  in  its  fortifications; 
bnt  beyond  tiie  widls  of  the  capita!  tliere  was  no 
strengtli  in  the  little  fragment  of  Empire  that 
remained.  It  appealed  vainly  to  Western  Eu- 
rope for  help.  It  sought  to  make  terms  with 
the  Church  of  Home.  Nothing  saved  it  for  the 
moment  but  the  evident  disposition  of  the  Turk 
to  regard  it  as  fruit  whicli  would  drop  to  his 
hand  in  due  time,  and  which  he  might  safely 
leave  waiting  while  he  turned  his  arms  against 
its  more  formidable  neighbors.  He  contented 
him.self  with  exacting  trilnite  from  the  emperors, 
and  humiliating  them  by  commands  which  they 
dared  not  disobey.  In  the  Servians,  the  Bos- 
nians, and  tlie  Bulgarians,  Amurath  found  wor- 
thier foes.  lie  took  Sophia,  tlieir  principal  city, 
from  tlie  latter,  in  1382;  in  1:58!)  he  defeated  the 
two  former  nations  in  the  great  battle  of  Kos- 
sova.  At  the  moment  of  victory  he  was  assa.ssi- 
nated,  and  his  son  Bajazet  mounted  the  Ottoman 
throne.  Tlie  latter,  at  Nicopolis  (1!}96),  over- 
whelmed and  destroyed  the  one  army  which  West- 
ern Europe  sent  to  oppose  the  conijuering  march 
of  his  terrible  race.  Si.x  years  later,  he  himself 
was  vanipiisiied  and  taken  prisoner  in  Asia  by 
a  still  more  terrible  conqueror, — the  fiendish 
Timour  or  Tamerlane,  tnen  scourging  the  eastern 
Continent.  F;*.'  some  years  the  Turks  were  para- 
l5'zed  by  a  disputed  succession;  but  under  Am- 
urath II.,  who  came  to  the  throne  in  1421,  their 
advance  was  resumed,  and  in  a  few  years  more 
their  long  combat  with  the  Hungarians  began. 

Hungary  and  the  Turks. 

The  original  line  of  kings  of  Hungary  having 
died  out  in  1301,  the  influence  of  the  Pope,  who 
claimed  the  kingdom  as  a  flef  of  the  papal  see, 
secured  the  election  to  the  throne  of  Charles  Rob- 
ert, or  Caribert,  of  the  Naples  branch  of  the  House 
of  Anjou.  He  and  his  son  Louis,  called  the  Great, 
raised  the  kingdom  to  notable  importance  and 
power.  Louis  added  the  crown  of  Poland  to  that 
of  Hungary,  and  on  his  death,  leaving  two  daugh- 
ters, the  Polish  crown  passed  to  the  husband  of  one 
and  the  Hungarian  crown  to  the  husband  cf  the 
other.  This  latter  w'ls  Sigismund  of  I-uxemburg, 
who  afterwards  became  Emperor,  and  also  King  of 
Bohemia.  Under  Sigismund  Hungary  was  threat- 
ened on  one  side  by  the  Turlcs,  and  ravaged  on  the 
other  by  the  Hussites  of  Bohemia.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded (1437)  by  his  son-in-law,  Albert  of  Austria, 
who  lived  only  two  years,  and  the  latter  was  fol- 
lowed by  Wladislaus,  King  of  Poland,  who  again 
united  the  two  crowns,  thoughat  the  cost  of  a  dis- 
tracting civil  war  with  partisans  of  the  infant  son 
of  Albert.  It  was  in  ^ne  reign  of  this  prince  that 
the  Turks  began  tlicir  obstinate  attacks  on  Hun- 
gary, imd  thenceforth,  for  two  centuries  and  more, 
that  afHictod  country  served  Chri-stendom  as  a 
battered  buUvark  which  the  new  warriors  of 
Islam  could  beat  ami  disfigure  but  could  not 
break  down.  The  hero  of  tliese  first  Hungarian 
warBwith  the  Turks  was  John  lluniades,  or  Ilun- 


yad,  ;  WaUachian,  who  fought  them  with  suc- 
cess a  peace  was  concluded  in  1444.  But 
King  'ladislaua  was  persuaded  the  same  year 
by  a  p<.pal  agent  to  break  the  treaty  and  to  lead 
an  expedition  against  the  enemy's  lines.  The 
result  was  a  cjilamitous  defeat,  the  deaf  of  the 
king,  and  the  almost  total  destruction  of  his 
army.  Huniades  now  beaune  regent  of  the 
kingdom,  auring  the  minority  of  the  late  King 
Alber"s  young  son,  Ladi-slaus. 

He  sulTcred  one  serious  defeat  at  the  hands  of 
the  Turks,  but  avenged  it  again  and  again,  with 
help  from  an  army  of  volunteers  raised  in  all 
parts  of  Europe  by  the  exertions  of  a  zealous 
monk  named  Capistrano.  When  Huniades  died, 
in  1456,  his  enemies  already  controlled  tlie  worth- 
less youn^  king,  Ladl.slaus,  and  tlie  latter  pur- 
sued him  in  his  grave  with  denunciations  as  a 
traitor  and  a  villain.  In  1458,  Ladislaus  died, 
and  Mathias,  a  son  of  Huniades,  was  elected 
king.  After  he  had  rettled  himself  securely 
upon  the  throne,  ^Mathias  turned  his  arms,  not 
against  the  Turks,  but  against  the  IIu.ssites  of 
Bohemia,  in  an  attempt  to  wrest  the  crown  of  that 
kingdom  from  George  Podiebrad. 

The  Fall  of  Constantinople. 

Meantime,  the  Turkish  Sultan.  Mohammed  XL, 
had  accomplished  the  capture  of  Constantinople 
and  brought  the  venerable  Empire  of  the  East  — 
Roman,  Greek,  or  Byzantine,  as  we  choose  to 
name  it  —  to  an  end.  He  was  challenged  to  the 
undertaking  by  the  folly  of  the  last  Emperor, 
Constantine  Palffiologus,  who  threatened  to  sup- 
port a  pretender  to  Mohammed's  tlu-one.  The 
latter  begr.n  serious  preparations  at  once  for  a 
siege  of  the  long  coveted  city,  and  opened  his 
attack  in  April,  1453.  The  Greeks,  even  in  that 
hour  of  common  danger,  were  too  hotly  engaged 
in  a  religious  quarrel  to  act  defensively  together. 
Their  last  preceding  emperor  had  gone  person- 
ally to  the  Council  of  the  Western  Church,  at 
Florence,  in  1439,  with  some  of  the  bishops  of 
the  Greek  Church,  and  had  arranged  for  the  sub- 
mission of  the  latter  to  Rome,  as  a  means  o*  pro- 
curing help  from  Catholic  Europe  against  f;Jie 
Turks.  His  successor,  Constantme,  adhered  to 
this  engagement,  professed  the  Catholic  faith  and 
observed  the  Catholic  ritual.  His  subjects  in 
general  repudiated  the  imperial  contract  with 
scorn,  and  avowedly  preferred  a  Turkish  master 
to  a  Roman  shepherd.  Hence  they  took  little 
part  in  the  defense  of  the  city.  Constantine,  with 
the  small  force  at  his  command,  fought  the  host 
of  besiegers  with  noble  courage  and  obstinacy 
for  seven  weeks,  receiving  a  little  succor  from 
the  Genoese,  but  from  no  other  quarter.  On  the 
29th  of  May  the  walls  were  carried  bv  storm; 
the  Emperor  fell,  fighting  bravely  to  the  fast;  and 
the  Turks  became  masters  of  the  city  of  Con- 
stantine. There  was  no  extensive  massacre  of 
the  inhabitants ;  the  city  was  given  up  to  pillage, 
but  not  to  destruction,  for  the  conqueror  intended 
to  make  it  his  cai)ital.  A  number  of  fugitives 
had  escaped,  before,  or  during  the  siege,  and 
made  their  way  into  Italy  and  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, carrying  an  influence  which  was  impor- 
tantly felt,  as  we  shall  presently  see;  but  60,000 
captives,  men,  women  and  children,  were  sold 
into  slavery  and  scattered  tiiroughout  the  Otto- 
man Empire. 

Greece  and  most  of  the  islands  of  the  .^Egean 
soon  shared  the  fate  of  Constantinople,  and  the 
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subjugation  of  Servia  and  Bosnia  was  made 
complete.  Mohammed  was  even  tlireateniug 
Italy  when  he  dleu,  in  1181. 

Renaissance. 

Wc  have  now  come,  in  our  hasty  survey  of 
European  history,  to  the  stretch  of  time  within 
which  liistorians  have  quite  generally  agreed  to 
place  the  ending  of  the  state  of  things  character- 
istic of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  beginning  of 
the  changed  conditions  and  the  different  spirit 
that  belong  to  the  modern  life  of  the  civilized 
world.  The  transition  in  European  society  from 
mediajval  to  modern  ways,  feelings,  and  thoughts 
has  been  called  Renaissance,  or  new  birth ;  but 
the  figure  under  which  this  places  the  concep- 
tion before  one's  mind  does  not  seem  to  be  really 
a  happy  one.  There  was  no  birth  of  anything 
new  in  the  nature  of  the  generations  of  men  who 
passed  through  that  change,  nor  in  the  pocieties 
which  they  formed.  What  occurred  to  make 
changes  in  both  was  an  expansion,  a  liberation, 
an  enlightenment  —  an  opening  of  eyes,  and  of 
ears,  and  of  inner  senses  and  sonsibilities.  There 
was  no  time  and  no  place  that  can  be  marked 
at  which  this  began;  and  there  is  no  cause 
nor  chain  of  causes  to  which  it  can  bo  traced. 
We  have  found  signs  of  its  coming,  here  and 
there,  in  one  token  of  movement  and  another, 
all  the  way  through  later  media; val  times  —  at 
least  since  the  first  Crusades.  In  the  thirteenth 
century  there  was  a  wonderful  quickening  of  all 
the  many  processes  which  made  it  up.  In  the 
fourteenth  century  they  were  checked ;  but  still 
they  went  on.  In  the  fifteenth  they  revived  with 
greater  energy  tlian  before ;  and  in  the  si.xteenth 
they  rose  to  their  clima.x  in  intensity  and  effect. 

Tliat  which  took  place  in  European  society 
was  not  a  renaissance  so  much  as  the  re-wakening 
of  men  to  a  dav-light  existence,  after  a  thousand 
years  of  sunless  night, —  uioonlighted  at  the 
beat.  The  truest  descriptive  figure  is  that  which 
represents  these  preludes  to  our  modern  age  as  a 
morning  dawn  and  daybreak. 

Probably  foremost  among  the  causes  of  the 
change  in  Western  Europe  from  the  medireval  to 
the  modern  state,  we  must  place  those  influences 
that  extinguished  the  disorganizing  forces  in 
feudalism.  Habits  and  forms  of  the  feudal  ar- 
rangement remained  troublesome  in  society,  as 
they  do  in  some  measure  to  the  present  day ;  but 
feudalism  as  a  system  of  social  disorder  and  dis- 
integration was  by  this  time  cleared  away.  We 
have  noted  in  passing  some  of  the  undermining 
agencies  by  which  it  was  destroyed :  the  crusad- 
ing movements;  the  growth  and  enfranchisement 
of  cities ;  the  spread  of  commerce ;  the  rise  of  a 
middle  cla-ss ;  the  study  of  Roman  law ;  the  conse- 
quent increase  of  royal  authority  in  France, —  all 
these  'veri  among  the  causes  of  its  decline.  But 
possibly  none  among  them  wrought  such  quick 
and  deadly  harm  to  feudalism  as  the  introduction 
of  gunpowder  and  fire-arms  in  ^var,  which  oc- 
curred in  the  fourteenth  century.  When  his 
new  weapons  placed  the  foot-soldier  on  a  fairly 
even  footing  in  battle  with  the  mailed  and 
mounted  knight,  the  feudal  military  organiza- 
tion of  society  was  ruined  beyond  remedy.  TIk; 
changed  conditions  of  warfare  made  trained 
armies,  i.nd  therefore  standing  armies,  a  neces- 
sity; standing  armies  implied  centralized  au- 
thority; with  centralized  authority  the  feudal 
condition  disappeared. 


If  these  agencies  in  the  generating  of  tlie  now 
movement  of  civilization  which  we  call  Modern 
are  placed  before  tlie  subtler  and  more  powerful 
influence  of  tli(!  printing  jiress,  it  is  because  they 
had  to  do  a  certain  work  in  tlie  world  liefore  tlie 
printing  press  could  be  an  elHcient  educator. 
Some  beginning  of  a  iniblic,  in  our  modern  sense, 
required  to  be  created,  for  letters  to  act  upon. 
Until  that  came  about,  the  copyists  of  the  mon- 
asteries and  of  the  few  palace  libraries  existing 
were  more  than  sullicient  to  satisfy  all  demands 
for  the  multiplication  of  ancient  writings  or  the 
publication  of  new  ones.  The  printer,  if  he  had 
existed,  would  have  starved  for  want  of  employ- 
ment. He  would  have  lacked  material,  more- 
over, to  work  upon;  for  it  was  the  rediscovery 
of  a  great  ancient  literature  which  made  him 
busy  when  he  came. 

Invention  of  Printing. 

The  preparation  of  Europe  for  an  effective  use 
of  the  art  of  printing  may  be  said  to  have  begun 
in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  when  the 
great  universities  of  Paris,  Bologna,  Naples, 
Padua,  Modena,  and  others,  came  into  existence, 
to  be  centers  of  intellectual  irritation  —  disputa- 
tion—  cliallenge  —  groping  inquiry.  But  it  was 
not  until  the  fourteenth  century,  when  the  labors 
and  the  influence  of  Petrarch  and  otlier  scholars 
and  men  of  genius  roused  interest  in  the  forgot- 
ten literature  of  ancient  Rome  and  Greece,  that 
the  craving  and  seeking  for  books  grew  consider- 
able. Scholars  and  pretended  scholars  from  the 
Greek  Empire  then  began  to  find  employment,  in 
Italy  more  especially,  as  teachers  of  the  Greek 
language,  and  a  market  was  opened  for  man- 
uscripts of  the  older  Greek  writings,  whicii 
brought  many  precious  ones  to  light  after  long 
burial,  and  multiplied  copies  of  them.  From 
Italy,  this  revival  of  classic  learning  crept  west- 
ward and  nortliward  somewhat  slowly,  but  it 
went  steadily  on,  and  the  book  as  a  commodity 
in  the  commerce  of  the  world  rose  year  by  year 
in  importance,  until  the  printer  came  forward, 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  to 
make  it  abundant  and  cheap. 

Whether  John  Gutenberg,  at  Mentz,  in  14.'54, 
or  Laurent  Coster,  at  Haarlem,  twenty  years 
earlier,  executed  the  first  printing  with  movable 
types,  is  a  question  of  small  importance,  except 
as  a  question  of  justice  between  the  two  possible 
inventors,  in  awarding  a  great  fame  which  be- 
longs to  one  or  both.  The  grand  fact  is,  that 
thought  and  knowledge  took  wings  from  that 
sublime  invention,  and  ideas  were  si-read  among 
men  with  a  swift  diffusion  that  the  world  had 
never  dreamed  of  before.  The  slow  wakening  that 
had  gone  on  for  two  centuries  became  suddenly 
so  quick  that  scared}'  more  than  fifty  years, from 
the  printing  of  the  first  Bible,  sufficed  to  inocu- 
late half  of  Europe  with  the  independent  think- 
ing of  a  few  boldly  enlightened  men. 

The  Greek  Revival. 

If  Gutenberg's  printing  of  Pope  Nicholas' 
letter  of  indulgence,  in  1454,  was  really  the  first 
achievement  of  the  new-born  art,  then  it  followed 
by  a  single  year  the  event  commonly  fixed  upon 
for  the  uatiug  of  our  Modern  Era,  and  it  derived 
mucii  of  its  earliest  importance  indirectly  from 
tiiat  event.  For  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  in 
14.'i3.  was  preceded  and  followed  by  a  flight  of 
Greeks  to  VVesteru  Europe,  bearing  such  trcus- 
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ures  us  they  could  save  from  t  lie  Turks.  I  la  ppily 
those  trea-surcs  included  precious  niunuscrijits; 
and  amoui;  tli(!  fugitives  was  no  small  number 
of  educated  (Jreeks.who  became  teachers  of  their 
language  in  the  West.  Thus  teaching  and  te.xt 
were  oifered  at  the  moment  when  the  printing 
press  stood  r.ady  to  miiKe  a  common  gift  of  them 
to  every  hungering  student.  This  opened  the 
second  of  tlie  three  stages  which  the  late  John 
A<l<lingfon  Symonds  detined  in  the  history  of 
scliohirship  during  tiie  Renaissance:  "The  first 
is  the  age  of  passionate  desire;  Petrarch  poring 
over  a  Homer  he  cot) Id  not  understand,  and  Boc- 
caccio in  his  maturity  learning  Greek,  in  order 
that  lie  might  drink  from  the  well-head  of  jioetic 
inspiration,  are  the  heroes  of  this  period.  They 
inspired  the  Italians  with  a  thirst  for  antique 
culture.  Ne.vt  comes  the  age  of  acquisition  and 
of  libraries.  Nicholas  V.,wlio  founded  the  Vati- 
can Library  in  1453,  r'osmode'  Medici, who  began 
the  Medicean  Collection  a  little  earlier,  and  Pog- 
gio  Bracciolani,  who  ransacked  all  the  cities  and 
convents  of  Europe  for  manuscripts,  together 
with  the  teachers  of  Greek,  who  in  the  first  half 
of  the  fifteenth  century  escaped  from  Constanti- 
nople with  precious  freights  of  classic  literature, 
are  the  heroes  of  this  second  period."  "Then 
came  the  third  a^e  of  scholar.-,liip  —  the  age  of 
the  critics,  philol'.gers,  and  printers.  .  .  .  Flor- 
ence, Venice,  Basle,  and  Paris  groaned  with  print- 
ing presses.  The  A  Mi,  the  Stephani,  and  Froben, 
toiled  by  night  and  day,  employing  scores  of 
scholars,  men  of  supreme  devotion  and  of  mighty 
brain,  whose  work  it  was  to  ascertain  the  right 
reading  of  se  itences,  to  accentuate,  to  punctuate, 
to  commit  to  the  press,  and  to  place  beyond  the 
reach  of  monkish  hatred  or  of  envious  time,  that 
everlasting  solace  of  humanity  which  exists  iu 
the  classics.  All  subsequent  achievements  in  the 
field  of  scholarship  sink  into  insignificance  be- 
side the  labours  of  these  men, who  needed  genius, 
enthusiasm,  and  the  sympathjr  of  Europe  for  the 
accomplishment  of  their  titanic  task.    Virgil  was 

firinted  in  1470,  Homer  in  1488,  Aristotle  in  1498, 
*lato  in  1512.  They  then  became  the  inalienable 
heritage  of  mankind.  .  .  .  This  third  age  in  the 
history  of  the  Renaissance  Scholarship  may  be 
said  to  have  reached  its  climax  in  Erasmus  [1465- 
1536] ;  for  by  this  time  Italy  had  handed  on  the 
torch  of  learning  to  the  northern  nations"  (Sy- 
monds). 

Art  liad  already  had  its  new  birth  in  Italy ;  but 
it  shared  with  everything  spiritual  and  intellec- 
tual the  wonderful  quickening  of  the  age,  and 
produced  the  great  masters  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries:  Michael  Angelo,  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  Raphael,  Titian,  in  Italy,  the  Brothers 
Van  Eyck  in  Flanders,  Holbein  and  Dftrer,  in 
Germany,  and  the  host  of  their  compeers  iu  that 
astonishing  age  of  artistic  genius. 

Portugese  Explorations. 

A  ruder  and  more  practical  direction  in  which 
the  spirit  of  the  age  manifested  itself  conspicu- 
ously and  with  i;:.)digious  results  was  that  of 
exploring  navigation,  to  penetrate  the  unknown 
regions  of  the  globe  and  find  their  secrets  out. 
But,  strangely,  it  was  none  of  the  older  maritime 
and  commercial  peoples  who  led  t'  e  way  in  this: 
neither  the  Venetians,  nor  the  Genoese,  nor  the 
Catalans,  nor  the  Flemings,  nor  the  Uansa  Lea- 
guers, nor  the  English,  were  early  in  the  search 
for  new  countries  and  new  routes  of  trade.     The 


grand  exploit  of  "business  enterprise"  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  wliich  changed  the  face  of  com- 
merce throughout  the  worhl,  was  left  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  Portuguese,  whose  prior  com- 
mercial experience  was  as  slight  as  that  of  any 
people  in  Europe.  And  it  was  one  great  man 
among  them,  a  younger  son  in  their  royal  fannly, 
Prince  Henry,  known  to  later  times  as  "the 
Navigator,"  who  woke  the  spirit  of  exploration 
in  them  and  pushed  them  to  the  achievement 
which  placed  Portugal,  for  a  time,  at  the  head  of 
the  maritime  ctates.  Beginning  in  1434,  Prince 
Henry  sent  expedition  following  expedition  down 
the  western  coast  of  Africa,  searching  for  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  continent,  and  a  way 
round  it  to  the  eastward  —  to  the  Indies,  the 
goal  of  commercial  ambition  then  and  long  after. 
In  our  own  day  it  seems. an  easy  thing  to  Mil 
down  the  Afiican  coast  to  the  Cape;  but  it  was 
not  easy  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century ; 
and  when  Prince  Henry  died,  in  1460,  his  ships 
had  only  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia,  or  a 
little  way  beyond  it.  His  countrymen  had  grown 
interested,  however,  in  the  pursuit  which  he  be- 
gan, and  expeditions  were  continued,  not  eagerly 
but  at  intervals,  until  Bartolomew  Diaz,  in  1486, 
rounded  the  southern  point  of  the  continent  with- 
out knowing  it,  and  Vasco  da  Gama,  in  1497, 
passed  beyond,  and  sailed  to  the  coast  of  India. 

Discovery  of  America. 

Five  years  before  this,  Columbus,  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain,  had 
made  the  more  venturesome  voyage  westward, 
and  had  found  the  New  World  of  America.  That 
the  fruitj  of  that  surpassing  discovery  fell  to 
Spain,  is  one  of  the  happenings  of  history  which 
one  need  not  try  to  explain ;  since  (if  we  except 
the  Catalans  among  them)  there  were  no  people 
in  Europe  less  inclined  to  ocean  adventure  than 
the  Spaniards.  But  they  had  just  finished  the 
conquest  of  the  Moors ;  their  energies,  long  exer- 
cised in  that  struggle,  demanded  some  new  out- 
let, and  the  Genoese  navigator,  seeking  money 
and  ships,  and  baffled  in  all  more  promising 
lands,  came  to  them  at  the  right  moment  for  a 
favorable  hearing.  So  Castile  won  the  amazing 
prize  of  adventure,  which  seems  to  have  be- 
longed by  more  natural  right  to  Genoa,  or  Venice, 
or  Bruges,  or  Lubeck,  or  Bristol. 

The  immediate  material  effects  of  the  finding 
of  the  new  way  to  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  world 
were  far  more  important  than  the  effects  of  the 
discovery  of  Ameiica,  and  they  were  promptly 
felt.  No  sooner  had  the  Portuguese  secured  their 
footing  in  the  eastern  seas,  and  on  the  route  thither, 
which  they  proceeded  vigorously  to  do,  than  the 
csmmerce  of  Europe  with  that  rich  region  of 
spices  and  silks,  and  curious  luxuries  which 
Europe  loved,  abandoned  its  ancient  channels 
and  ran  quickly  into  the  new  one.  The^e  were 
several  strong  reasons  for  this:  (1)  the  carriage 
of  goods  by  the  longi  -  ocean  route  was  cheaper 
than  by  caravan  routes  to  the  Mediterranean ;  (2) 
the  pestilent  Moorish  pirates  of  the  Barbary  Coast 
were  e.«caped;  (3)  European  merchants  found 
heavy  advantages  in  dealing  directly  with  the 
East  instead  of  trading  at  second  hand  through 
Arabs  and  Turks.  So  the  commerce  of  the  Indies 
fled  suddenly  away  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  Atlantic ;  fled  from  Venice,  from  Genoa,  from 
Marseilles,  from  Barcelona,  from  Constantinople, 
from  Alexandria;  fled,  too,  from  many  cities  of 
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the  arrogant  Hanse  league  in  the  North,  whicli 
had  leiirned  the  old  ways  of  traffic  and  were  slow 
to  catch  the  idea  of  a  possible  change.  At  the 
outset  of  the  rearrangement  of  trade,  the  Por- 
tuguese won  and  held,  for  a  time,  the  lirst  iiand- 
ling  of  East  Indian  commodities,  wiiile  Dutch, 
English  and  Gcniian  traders  —  especially  the  first 
named  —  met  them  at  Lisbon  and  took  their  wares 
for  distribution  through  central  and  northern 
Europe.  But,  in  no  long  time,  the  Dutch  and 
English  went  to  India  on  their  own  account,  and 
ousted  the  Portuguese  from  their  profitable  mo- 
nopoly. 

Commercially,  the  discovery  of  America  had 
little  eiTect  on  Europe  for  a  century  or  twc. 
Politically,  it  had  vast  consequences  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  which  came,  in  the  main,  from 
the  power  and  prestige  that  accrued  to  Spain. 
But  perhaps  its  most  important  effects  were 
those  moral  and  intellectual  ones  whicli  may  l)e 
attributed  to  the  sudden,  surprising  enlargement 
of  the  geographical  horizon  of  men.  The  lifting 
of  the  curtain  of  mystery  which  had  hung  so  long 
between  two  halves  of  the  world  must  have  com- 
pelled every  man,  who  thought  at  all,  to  suspect 
that  other  curtains  of  mystery  might  be  hiding 
facts  as  simple  and  substantial,  waiting  for  their 
Columbus  to  disclose  them ;  and  so  the  bondage 
of  the  mediaeval  mind  to  that  cowardice  of  su- 
perstition which  fears  inquiry,  must  surely  have 
been  greatly  loosened  '  the  startling  event. 
But  the  Spaniards,  who  ru.shed  to  the  possession 
of  the  new-found  .vorld,  showed  small  signs  of 
any  such  elTect  upon  their  minds;  and  perhaps 
it  was  the  greedy  thought  of  their  possession 
which  excluded  it. 

Nationalization  of  Spain. 

The  Spaniards  were  one  of  half-a-dozen  peo- 
ples in  Western  Europe  who  had  just  arrived, 
in  this  fifteenth  century,  at  a  fairly  consolidated 
nationality,  and  were  prepared,  for  the  first  time 
in  their  history,  to  act  with  something  like  or- 
ganic unity  in  the  affairs  of  the  world.  It  was 
one  of  the  singular  birth-marks  of  the  new  era 
in  history,  that  so  many  nations  passed  from  the 
inchoate  to  the  definite  form  at  so  nearly  the 
same  time.  The  marriage  of  Isabella  of  Castile 
to  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  in  1469,  effected  a  per- 
manent union  of  the  two  crowns,  and  a  substan- 
tial incorporation  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
Spanish  peninsula  into  a  single  strong  kingdom, 
made  yet  stronger  in  1491  by  the  conquest  of 
Grenada  and  subjugation  of  the  last  of  the 
Spanish  Moors. 

Louis  XI.  and  the  Nationalizing  of  France. 

The  nationalizing  of  France  liatl  been  a  simul- 
taneous but  quite  different  process.  From  the 
miserably  downfallen  and  divided  state  in  which 
it  was  left  by  the  Hundred  Years  War,  it  was 
raised  by  a  singular  king,  who  employed  strange, 
ignoble  methods,  but  employed  them  wita  re- 
markable success.  This  was  Louis  XL,  who 
owes  to  Sir  Walter  Scott's  romance  of  ' '  Quentin 
Durward "  an  introduction  to  common  fame 
which  he  could  hardly  have  secured  otherwise ; 
since  popular  attention  is  not  often  drawn  to  the 
kind  of  cunning  acd  hidden  work  in  politics 
which  he  did. 

Louis  XL,  on  coming  to  the  throne  in  1461, 
found  himself  surrounded  by  a  state  of  things 
which  seemed  much  like  a  revival  of  the  feudal 


state  at  its  worst,  when  Philip  Augustus  and 
Louis  IX.  had  to  deal  with  great  vas.sals  wJio 
rivalled  or  overtopped  them  in  power.  The 
reckless  granting  of  appanages  to  children  of 
the  royal  family  had  raised  up  a  new  group  of 
nobles,  too  powerful  and  too  ])r()ud  to  be  loyal 
and  obedient  subjects  of  the  monarchy.  At  the 
head  of  them  was  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  whose 
splendid  dominion,  extended  by  marriage  over 
most  of  the  Netherlands,  raisccl  him  to  a  place 
among  the  greater  princes  of  Europe,  and  who 
(piite  outshone  the  King  of  France  in  ever^'thing 
but  the  royal  title.  It  was  impossible,  under 
the  circumstances,  for  the  crown  to  establish  its 
supremacy  over  tliese  powerful  lords  by  means 
direct  and  open.  The  craft  and  dishonesty  of 
Louis  found  methods  more  effectual.  He  cajoled, 
beguiled,  betniyed  and  cheated  his  antagonists, 
one  by  one.  He  played  the  selfishness  and  am- 
bitions of  each  against  tlie  others,  and  he  skilfully 
evoked  something  like  a  public  opinion  in  his 
kingdom  against  the  whole.  At  the  outset  of 
his  reign  the  nobles  formed  a  combination  against 
him  which  they  called  the  League  of  the  Public 
Weal,  but  which  aimed  at  nothing  but  fresh 
gains  to  tlie  privileged  cla.ss  and  advantages  to 
its  chiefs.  Of  alliance  with  the  people  against 
the  crown,  as  in  England,  there  was  no  thought. 
Louis  yielded  to  the  League  in  appearance,  and 
cunningly  went  beyond  its  demands  in  his  con- 
cessions, making  it  odious  to  the  kingdom  at 
large,  and  securing  to  himself  the  strong  support 
of  the  States-General  of  France,  when  he  ap- 
pealed to  it. 

The  tortuous  policy  of  Louis  was  aided  by 
many  favoring  circumstances  and  happenings. 
It  was  favored  not  least,  perhaps,  by  the  hot- 
headed character  of  Charles  the  Bold,  who  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  Philip,  in  the  Duchy  of  Bur- 
gundy, in  1467.  Charles  was  inspired  with  a 
great  and  not  imreasonable  ambition,  to  make 
his  realm  a  kingdom,  holding  a  middle  place  be- 
tween Prance  and  Germany.  He  had  abilities, 
but  he  was  of  a  passionate  and  haughty  temper, 
and  no  match  for  the  cool,  perfidious,  plotting 
King  of  France.  The  latter,  by  skilful  intrigue, 
involved  him  in  a  war  witli  the  Swiss,  which  he 
conducted  imprudently,  and  in  which  he  wiis 
defeated  and  killed  (1477).  His  death  cleared 
Louis'  path  to  complete  mastery  in  France,  and 
he  made  the  most  of  his  opportunity.  Charles 
left  only  a  daughter,  Mary  of  Burgundy,  and 
her  situation  was  helpless.  Louis  lost  no  time  in 
seizing  the  Duchy  of  Burgundy,  as  a  flef  of 
France,  and  in  tlie  pretended  exercise  of  his 
rights  as  godfather  of  the  Duchess  Mary.  He 
also  took  p()s.se.ssion  of  Franche  Comte,  which 
was  a  flef  of  the  Empire,  and  he  put  forward 
claims  id  Flanders,  Artois,  and  elsewhere.  But 
the  Netherlanders,  while  they  took  advantage  of 
the  young  duchess'  situation,  and  exacted  large 
concessions  of  chartered  privileges  from  her,  yet 
maintained  her  rights;  and  before  the  first  year 
of  her  orphanage  closed,  she  obtained  a  cham- 
pion by  marriage  with  the  Archduke  Maximilian 
of  Austria,  son  of  the  Emperor,  Frederick  III. 
Alaximilian  was  successful  in  war  with  Louis; 
but  the  latter  succeeded,  after  all,  in  holding 
Burgundy,  which  was  thenceforth  absorbed  in 
the  royal  domain  of  France  and  gave  no  further 
trouble  to  the  monarchy,  while  he  won  some  im- 
portant extensions  of  the  northwestern  frontiera 
of  his  kingdom.  _ 
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Before  tlio  death  of  Louis  XI.  the  French 
crown  n'guined  Anjou,  Maine,  and  Provence,  by 
inheritJince  from  the  la.st  representative  of  the 
j^reat  second  House  of  Anjou.  Tlm.s  tlie  liing- 
<h)ni  which  he  left  to  his  son,  Cluiries  VIII.  (14S3), 
was  a  consolidated  nation,  containing  in  its  cen- 
tralized /fovernnient  the  germs  of  the  absolute 
monarchy  of  a  later  day. 

Italian  Expedition  of  Charles  VIII. 

Charles  VIII.  wa.s  a  loutish  and  uneducated 
boy  of  eight  yeai-s  when  his  father  died.  His 
capable  sister  Aime  carried  on  the  government 
for  some  years,  and  continued  her  father's  work 
by  defeating  a  revolt  of  the  nobles,  and  by 
marrying  the  young  king  to  the  heiress  of  Brit- 
tany —  tliereby  r.uiting  to  the  crown  the  last  of 
tile  great  semi-iiidependent  liefs.  When  Charles 
came  of  age,  he  conceiv(xl  the  idea  of  recovering 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  which  the  House  of 
Anjou  claimed,  and  which  he  looked  upon  as 
part  of  his  inheritance  from  that  House.  He 
was  incited  to  the  enterpiise,  moreover,  by  Ludo- 
vico  il  Moro,  or  Louis  the  Moor,  an  intriguing 
uncle  of  the  young  Duke  of  Milan,  who  con- 
spired to  displace  his  nephew.  In  1494  Charles 
crossed  the  Alps  with  a  large  and  well-disciplined 
army,  and  met  with  no  effectual  opposition.  The 
Medici  of  Florence  and  the  Pope  had  agreed  to- 
gether to  resist  this  French  intrusion,  which  they 
feared ;  but  the  invading  force  proved  too  formid- 
able, and  the  Florentines,  then  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Savonarola,  looked  to  it  for  their  libera- 
tion from  the  Medicean  rule,  already  oppressive. 
Accordinglj'  Charles  manhed  triumphantly 
through  the  peninsula,  making  some  stay  at 
Rome.  On  his  approach  to  Naples,  the  Arago- 
nese  King,  Alfonso,  abdicated  in  favor  of  his 
son,  Ferdinand  II.,  and  died  soon  after.  Ferdi- 
nand, shut  out  of  Naples  by  an  insurrection,  fled 
to  Sicily,  and  Charles  entered  the  city,  where  the 
populace  welcomed  him  with  warmth.  Most  of 
the  kingdom  submitted  within  a  few  weeks,  and 
the  conquest  seemed  complete,  as  it  had  been 
easy. 

But  what  they  had  won  so  easily  the  French 
held  with  a  careless  hand,  and  they  lost  it  with 
equal  ease.  While  they  revelled  and  ciiroused  in 
Naples,  abusing  the  hospitality  of  their  new  sub- 
jects, and  gathering  plunder  with  reckless  g'-eed, 
a  dangerous  combination  was  formed  against 
them,  throughout  the  peninsula.  Before  they 
were  aware,  it  had  put  them  in  peril,  and  Charles 
was  forced  to  retreat  with  luiste,  in  the  spring  of 
1495,  leaving  an  inadequate  garrison  to  hold  the 
Neapolitan  cjipital.  In  Lombardy,  he  had  to 
fight  with  the  Venetians,  and  with  his  protege, 
Louis  the  Moor,  now  Duke  of  Milan.  He  defeated 
them,  and  regained  France  in  November.  Long 
before  that  time,  the  small  force  he  left  at  Naples 
had  been  overcome,  and  Ferdinand  had  recovered 
his  kingdom. 

In  one  sense,  the  French  had  nothing  to  show 
for  this  their  first  expedition  of  conquest.  In 
another  sense  they  had  much  to  show  and  their 
gain  was  great.  They  had  made  their  first  ac- 
<iuaintance  with  the  superior  culture  of  Italy. 
They  had  breathed  the  air  beyond  the  Alps, 
which  was  then  surcharged  with  the  inspirations 
of  the  lienaissance.  Both  the  ideas  and  the  spoil 
they  brought  back  were  of  more  value  to  France 
itian  can  be  easily  estimated.  They  had  re- 
lumed ladeu  with  booty,  and  much  of  it  was  in 


treasures  of  art,  every  sight  of  which  was  a  les- 
aon  to  the  sense  of  beauty  and  the  taste  of  the 
people  among  whom  they  were  shown.  The  ex- 
perience and  the  influence  of  the  Italian  expedi- 
tion wer»!  undoubtedly  very  great,  and  the  Re- 
naissiuice  in  France,  as  an  artistic  and  a  literary 
birth,  is  reiusonably  dated  from  it. 

Italian  Wars  of  Louis  XII. 

Charles  VIII.  died  suddenly  in  1498  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  cousin,  of  the  Orleans  branch  of 
the  Valois  family,  Louis  XII.  Tlie  new  king  was 
weak  in  character,  but  not  wicked.  His  first 
thought  on  mounting  the  throne  was  of  the 
claims  of  his  fannly  to  other  thrones,  in  Italy. 
Besides  the  standing  Angevin  claim  to  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  he  asserted  rights  of  his  own 
to  the  duchy  of  Milan,  as  a  descendant  of  Valen- 
tina  Visconti,  heiress  of  the  ducal  house  which 
the  Sforzas  supplanted.  In  1499  he  sent  an 
army  against  Louis  the  Moor,  and  the  latter  fled 
from  ]\Iilan  without  an  attempt  at  re:  'jtance. 
Louis  took  possession  of  the  duchy  with  the 
greatxist  good  will  of  the  people;  but,  before 
half  a  year  had  passed,  French  taxes,  French 
government,  and  French  manners  had  disgusted 
them,  and  they  made  an  attempt  to  restore  their 
former  tyrant.  The  attempt  failed,  and  Louis 
the  Moor  was  imprisoned  in  France  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life. 

Milan  secured,  Louis  XII.  began  preparations 
to  repeat  the  undertaking  of  Charles  VIII. 
against  Naples.  The  Neapolitan  crown  had 
now  passed  to  an  able  and  popular  king,  Frede- 
rick, and  Frederick  had  every  reason  to  suppose 
that  he  would  be  supported  and  helped  by  his 
kinsman,  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  the  well-known 
consort  of  Isabella  of  Castile.  Ferdinand  had 
the  power  to  hold  the  French  king  in  check ;  but 
instead  of  using  it  for  the  defense  of  the  Neapoli- 
tan branch  of  his  house,  he  secretly  and  treacher- 
ously agreed  with  Louis  to  divide  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  with  him.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  conquest  was  easily  accomplished  (1501).  The 
betrayed  Frederick  surrendered  to  Louis,  and 
lived  as  a  pensionary  in  France  until  his  death* 
The  Neapolitan  branch  of  the  House  of  Aragon 
came  to  an  end. 

Louis  and  Ferdinand  speedily  quarreled  over 
the  division  of  their  joint  conquest.  The  treach- 
erous Spaniard  cheated  the  French  king  in  treaty 
negotiations,  gaining  time  to  send  forces  into 
Italy  which  expelled  the  French.  It  was  in  this 
war  that  the  Spanish  general,  Gonsalvo  di  Cor- 
dova, won  the  reputation  which  gave  him  the 
name  of  "the  Great  Captain";  and  it  was  like- 
wise in  this  war  that  the  chivalric  French  knight, 
Bayard,  began  the  winning  of  his  fame. 

The  League  of  Cambrai  and  the  Holy 
League. 

Naples  had  again  slipped  from  the  grasp  of 
France,  and  this  time  it  had  passed  to  Spain. 
Louis  XII.  abandoned  the  tempting  kingdom  to 
his  rival,  and  applied  himself  to  the  establishing 
of  his  sovereignty  over  Milan  and  its  domain. 
Some  territory  formerly  belonging  to  the  Milaness 
had  been  ceded  to  Venice  by  the  Sforzas.  He 
himself  had  ceded  another  district  or  two  to  the 
republic  in  payment  for  services  rendered.  Fer- 
dinand of  Spam  had  made  payments  in  the  same 
kind  of  coin,  from  his  Nc^apcjlitan  realm,  for  Vene- 
tian help  to  secure  it.    The  warlike  Pope  Julius 
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II.  saw  Rimini  and  other  towns  formerly  be- 
longing to  the  States  of  the  Chureh  now  eounted 
nmong  the  possessions  of  the  proud  mistress  of 
the  Adrliitic.  All  of  these  disputants  in  Itiily 
resented  the  gains  which  Venice  had  gathered  at 
their  expense,  and  envied  and  feared  her  some- 
what insolent  prosperity.  They  accordingly  sus- 
pended their  quarrels  with  one  another,  to  form 
a  league  for  breaking  her  down  and  for  despoil- 
ing her.  The  Emperor  Maximilian,  who  had 
grievances  of  his  own  against  the  Venetians, 
joined  the  combination,  and  Florence  was  bribecl 
to  become  a  party  to  it  by  the  betrayal  of  Pisa 
into  her  hands.  Thus  was  formed  the  shameful 
League  of  Cambrai  (1508).  The  French  did 
m'st  of  the  lighting  in  the  war  that  ensued, 
though  Pope  Julius,  who  took  the  field  in  per- 
son, easily  proved  himself  a  better  soldier  than 
priest.  The  Venetians  were  driven  for  a  time 
from  the  greater  part  of  the  dominion  they  had 
acquired  on  the  mainland,  and  were  sorely  pressed. 
But  they  made  terms  with  the  Pope,  and  it  then 
became  his  interest,  not  merely  to  stop  the  con- 
quests of  his  allies,  but  to  press  them  out  of 
Italy,  if  possible.  He  began  accordingly  to  in- 
trigue against  the  French,  and  presently  had  a 
new  league  in  operation,  making  war  upon  them. 
It  was  called  a  Holy  League,  because  the  head 
of  the  Church  was  its  promoter,  and  it  embraced 
the  Emperor,  King  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  King 
Henry  VIII.  of  England,  nnd  the  Republic  of 
Venice.  As  the  result  of  the  ruthless  and  de- 
structive war  which  they  waged,  Louis  XII.,  be- 
fore he  died,  in  1515,  saw  all  that  he  had  won  in 
Lombardy  stripped  from  him  and  restored  to  the 
Sforzas  —  the  old  family'  of  the  Dukes  of  Milan; 
Venice  recovered  most  of  her  possessions,  but 
never  regained  her  former  power,  since  the  dis- 
covery of  the  ocean  route  to  India,  round  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  was  now  turning  the  rich 
trade  of  the  East,  the  great  source  of  her  wealth, 
into  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese;  the  temporal 
dominion  of  the  Popes  was  enlarged  by  the  re- 
covery of  Bologna  and  Perugia  and  by  the  addi- 
tion of  Parma  and  Piacenza ;  and  Florence,  which 
had  been  a  republic  since  the  death  of  Savonarola, 
was  forced  to  submit  anew  to  the  Medici. 

The  Age  of  Infamous  Popes. 

The  fighting  Pope,  Julius  II.,  who  made  war 
and  led  armies,  while  professing  to  be  the  vicar  of 
Him  who  brought  tlie  message  of  good-will  and 
peace  to  mankind,  was  very  far  from  being  the 
worst  of  tl.  J  popes  of  his  age.  He  was  only 
worldly,  thinking  much  of  his  political  place  as 
a  temporal  sovereign  in  Italy,  and  little  of  his 
spiritual  oftice  as  the  head  of  the  Church  of 
Christ.  As  the  sovereign  of  Rome  and  the  Papal 
States,  Julius  II.  ran  a  brilliant  career,  and  is  one 
of  the  splendid  figures  of  tJie  Italian  renaissance. 
Patron  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael,  projector 
of  St.  Peter's,  there  is  a  certain  grandeur  in  his 
character  to  be  admired,  if  we  could  forget  the 
l>retended  apostolic  robe  which  he  smirched  with 
perfidious  politics  and  stained  with  blood. 

But  the  immediate  predecessors  of  Julius  II., 
Sixtus  IV.  and  Alexander  VI.,  had  had  nothing 
in  their  characters  co  lure  attention  from  the  hid- 
eous examples  of  bestial  wickedness  which  they 
set  before  the  world.  Alexander,  especially, 
the  infamous  Borgia,  —  systematic  murderer 
and  robber,  liar  and  libertine, —  accomplished 
practitioner  of  every  crime  and  every  vice  that 
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was  known  to  the  worst  society  of  r.  depraved 
generation,  and  shamelessly  open  in  the  foulest  of 
his  doings, —  there  is  scarcely  a  jiagnn  monster 
of  antifjuity  that  is  not  whitened  by  comparison 
with  Inm.  Yet  he  sat  in  the  supposed  seat  of 
St.  Peter  for  eleven  years,  to  be  venerated  as  the 
Vicar  of  Christ,  the  "  Holy  Father  "  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church;  Ids  declarations  and  decrees  in 
matters  of  faith  to  be  accepted  as  infallible  in- 
spirations; his  absolution  to  be  craved  as  a  pass- 
port to  Heaven;  his  anathema  to  be  dreaded  as  a 
condemnation  to  Hell! 

This  evil  and  malignant  being  died  in  1503. 
poisoned  by  one  of  his  own  cups,  which  he  had 
l)rewed  for  another.  Julius  II.  reigned  imtil 
1513;  and  after  him  came  the  ^ledieean  Pope, 
Loo  X. ,  son  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent. — jirincely 
and  worldly  as  Julius,  but  in  gentler  fashion; 
loving  ease,  pleasure,  luxury,  art,  and  careless 
of  all  that  belonged  to  religion  beyond  its  cere- 
moines  and  its  comfortable  establishment  of 
clerical  estates.  Is  it  strange  that  Christendom 
was  prepared  to  give  ear  \jo  Luther  ? 

Luther  and  the  Reformation. 

When  Luther  raised  his  voice,  he  did  but  renew 
a  protest  which  many  pure  and  pious  and  coura- 
geous men  before  him  had  uttered,  against  evils 
in  the  Church  and  falsities  and  impostures  in  the 
Papacy.  But  some  of  them,  like  Arnold  of 
Brescia,  like  Peter  Waldo,  and  the  Albigen.ses, 
had  been  too  far  in  advance  of  their  time,  and 
their  revolt  was  hopeless  from  the  beginning. 
Wyclif's  movement  had  been  timed  unfortu- 
nately in  an  age  of  great  commotions,  which 
swallowed  it  up.  That  of  IIuss  had  roused  an 
ignorant  peasantry,  too  uncivilized  to  represent  a 
reformed  Christianity,  and  had  been  ruined  by 
the  fierceness  of  their  misguided  zeal.  The 
Reformation  of  Savonarola,  at  Florence,  had 
bean  nobly  begun,  but  not  wisely  led,  and  it  had 
spent  its  mfluencc  at  the  end  on  aims  less  reli- 
gious than  political. 

But  there  occurred  a  combination,  when  Luther 
arose,  of  character  in  himself,  of  circumstances 
in  his  country,  and  of  temper  in  his  generation, 
which  made  his  protest  more  lastingly  effective. 
He  had  high  courage,  without  rashness.  He  had 
earnestness  and  ardor,  without  fanaticism.  He 
had  the  plain  good  sense  and  sound  judgment 
which  win  public  confidence.  His  substantial 
learning  put  him  on  terms  with  the  scholar.'*  of 
his  day,  and  he  was  not  so  much  refined  by  it  as 
to  lose  touch  with  the  common  people.  A  cer- 
tain coiiiseness  in  his  nature  was  not  offensive  to 
tlie  time  in  which  he  lived,  but  rather  belonged 
among  the  elements  of  power  in  him.  His  spirit- 
uality was  not  fine,  but  it  was  strong.  He  was 
sincere,  and  men  believed  in  him.  He  was  open, 
straightforward,  manly,  commanding  respect. 
His  qualities  showed  themselves  in  his  speech, 
which  went  straight  to  its  mark,  in  the  simplest 
words,  moulding  the  forms  and  phrases  of  the 
German  language  with  more  lasting  effect  than 
the  speech  of  any  other  man  who  ever  used  it. 
Not  many  have  lived  in  any  age  or  any  country 
who  possessed  the  gift  of  so  persuasive  a  tongue, 
with  so  powerful  a  character  to  command  the 
hearing  for  it. 

And  the  generation  to  which  Luther  spoke 
really  waited  for  a  bold  voice  to  break  into  the 
secret  of  its  thoughts  concerning  the  Church. 
It  had  inherited  a  century  of  alienation  from 
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quarreling  popps  ftnd  greedy,  corrupted  priests; 
mid  now  tliere  Imd  been  added  in  its  feeling  the 
deep  iihiiorrene;3  roused  by  surl»  villains  as  tlio 
IJorgia  in  tiie  papal  chair,  and  by  their  creatures 
and  nunions  in  tlie  priesthood  of  the  Church.  If 
it  is  crediting  too  niueh  to  the  common  multi- 
tude of  the  time  to  suppose  them  greatly  sick- 
ened by  the  vices  and  corruptions  of  their  priests, 
we  may  be  sure,  at  least,  th:it  they  were  wearied 
and  angered  by  the  exactions  from  them,  which 
a  vicious  hierarchy  continiudly  increa.sed.  The 
(  xtravaganee  of  the  Paj;acy  kept  pace  with  its 
degradation,  and  Christendom  groaned  imder  the 
liurden  of  the  taxes  that  were  wrung  from  it  in 
the  name  of  the  lowly  Saviour  of  mankind. 

Nowhere  in  Europe  were  the  extortions  of  the 
Church  felt  more  severely  than  in  Germany, 
where  the  serfdom  of  the  peasants  was  still  real 
and  liard,  and  where  the  depressing  weight  of 
the  feudal  system  had  scarcely  been  lifted  from 
society  at  all.  Feudalism  had  given  way  in  that 
country  less  than  in  any  other.  Central  authority 
remained  as  weak,  and  national  soliditicatiou  as 
far  away,  as  ever.  Of  organic  unity  in  the  het- 
erogeneous bundle  of  electoral  principalities, 
duchies,  margravates  and  free  cities  which  made 
up  the  nominal  realm  of  the  King  of  the  Romans, 
there  was  no  more  at  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century  than  there  had  been  in  the  twelfth. 
But  that  very  brokenncss  and  division  in  the  po- 
litiail  state  of  Germany  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  circumstances  which  favored  the  Protestant 
Reformation  of  the  Church.  Had  monarchical  au- 
thority established  itself  there  as  in  France,  then 
the  Austro-Spanish  fanuly  which  wielded  it,  with 
the  concentrated  bigotry  of  their  narrow-minded 
race,  would  have  crushed  the  religious  revolt  as 
completely  in  Saxony  as  they  did  m  Austria  and 
Bohemia. 

The  Ninety-five  Theses. 

The  main  events  of  the  Reformation  in  Ger- 
many are  so  commonly  known  that  no  more  than 
the  slightest  sketching  of  them  is  needed  here. 
Letters  of  indulgence,  purporting  to  grant  a  re- 
mission of  the  temporal  and  purgatorial  penalties 
of  sin,  had  been  sold  by  the  Church  for  centuries; 
but  none  before  Pope  Leo  X.  had  made  merchan- 
dize of  them  in  so  peddlar-like  and  shameful  a 
fashion  as  that  which  scandalized  the  intelligent 
piety  of  Europe  in  1517.  Luther,  then  a  profes- 
sor in  the  new  University  of  Wittenberg,  Saxony, 
could  not  hide  his  indignation,  as  most  men  did. 
He  stood  forth  boldly  and  challenged  the  impious 
f  inud,  in  a  series  of  propositions  or  theses,  which, 
after  the  manner  of  the  time,  he  nailed  to  the 
door  of  Wittenberg  Church.  Just  that  bold  ac- 
tion was  needed  to  let  loose  the  pent-up  feeling 
of  the  German  people.  The  ninety -five  theses 
were  printed  and  went  broadcast  through  the 
land,  to  be  read  and  to  be  listened  to,  and  to  stir 
every  class  with  independent  ideas.  It  was  the 
first  great  appeal  made  to  the  public  opinion  of 
the  world,  after  the  invention  of  printing  had  put 
a  trumpet  to  the  mouths  of  eloquent  men,  and 
the  effect  was  too  amazing  to  be  believed  by  the 
careless  Pope  and  his  courtiers. 

Political  Circumstances. 

But  more  than  possibly  —  probably,  indeed  — 
the  popular  feeling  stirred  up  would  never  have 
accomplished  the  rupture  with  Rome  and  the  re- 
ligious independence  to  which  North  Germany 


ntttained  in  the  end,  if  political  motives  had  r.ot 
coincided  with  religious  feelings  to  bring  certain 
princes  and  great  nobles  into  sympathy  witii  tho 
iMonk  of  Wittenberg.  The  Elector  of  Saxony , 
Luther's  immediate  sovereign,  had  long  been  in 
opposition  to  the  Papacy  on  the  subject  of  its  enor- 
mous collections  of  money  from  his  subjects,  and 
he  was  well  pleased  to  have  the  hawking  of  indul- 
gences checked  in  his  dominions.  Partly  for 
this  reason,  partly  because  of  the  pride  and  in- 
terest with  which  he  cherished  his  new  Uni- 
versity, partly  from  personal  liking  and  admira- 
tion of  Luther,  and  partly,  too,  no  doubt,  in 
recognition  of  the  need  of  Church  reforms,  he 
gave  Luther  a  qui^t  protection  and  a  concealed 
support.  He  was  the  strongest  and  most  inHu- 
ential  of  the  princes  of  the  Empire,  and  his  ob- 
vious favor  to  the  movement  advanced  it  power- 
ful Ijr  and  mpidly. 

At  first,  there  was  no  intention  to  break  with 
the  Papacy  and  the  Papal  Church, — certainly 
none  ia  Luther's  mind.  His  attitude  towards  both 
was  conciliatory  in  every  way,  except  as  con- 
cerned the  falsities  and  iniquities  which  he  had 
protested  against.  It  was  not  until  the  Pope, 
in  June,  1520,  launched  against  him  the  famous 
Bull,  "  Exurge  Domine,"  which  left  no  alterna- 
tive between  abject  submission  and  open  war, 
that  Luther  and  his  followers  cast  off  the  author- 
ity of  the  Roman  Cliurch  and  its  head,  and 
grounded  their  faith  upon  Holy  Scripture  alone. 
By  formally  burning  the  Bull,  Luther  accepted 
the  papal  challenge,  and  those  who  believed  with 
him  were  ready  for  the  contest. 

The  Diet  of  Worms. 

In  1521,  the  reformer  was  summoned  before  a 
Diet  of  the  Empire,  at  Worms,  where  a  hearing 
was  given  him.  The  influence  of  the  Church, 
and  of  the  young  Austro-Spanish  Emperor, 
Charles  V.,  who  adhered  to  it,  was  still  great 
enough  to  procure  his  condemnation;  but  tLey 
did  not  dare  to  deal  with  him  as  Huss  had 
been  dealt  with.  He  was  suffered  to  depart 
Siifely,  pursued  by  an  imperial  edict  which  placed 
the  ban  of  the  Emj  ire  on  all  who  shouUl  give 
him  countenance  or  support.  His  friends  among 
the  nobles  spirited  him  away  and  concealed  him 
in  a  castle,  the  Wartburg,  where  he  remained 
for  several  months,  employed  in  making  his 
translation  of  the  Bible.  Meantime,  the  Emperor 
had  been  called  away  from  Germany  by  his  mul- 
tifarious affairs,  in  the  Netherlands  and  Spain, 
and  had  little  attention  to  give  to  Luther  and  the 
questions  of  religion  for  half-a-dozen  years.  He 
was  represented  m  Germany  by  a  Council  of  Re- 
gency, with  the  Elector  of  Saxony  at  the  head  of 
it ;  and  the  movement  of  reformation,  if  not  en- 
couraged in  his  absence,  was  at  least  considerably 
protected.  It  soon  showed  threatening  signs  of 
wildness  and  fanaticism  in  many  qur.rters;  but 
Luther  proved  himself  as  powerful  in  leadership 
as  he  had  been  in  agitation,  and  the  religious 
passion  of  the  time  was  controlled  effectively, 
on  the  whole. 

Organization  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

Before  the  close  of  the  year  1521,  Pope  Leo  X. 
died,  and  his  successor,  Adrian,  while  insisting 
upon  the  enforcement  of  the  Edict  of  Worms 
against  Luther  and  his  supporters,  yet  acknow- 
ledged the  corruptions  of  the  Church  and  prom- 
ised a  reformation  of  them.     His  promises  came 
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too  late;  his  confessions  only  gave  testimony  to 
the  independent  reformers  whieii  their  opponents 
could  not  impeach.  There  was  no  longer  any 
thought  of  cleansing  the  Church  of  Home,  to 
abide  in  it.  A  separated  —  a  restored  Chnrclj  — 
was  clearly  determined  on,  and  Luther  framed 
n  system  of  faith  and  discipline  wliich  was 
adopted  in  Saxony,  and  then  accepted  very  gen- 
erally by  the  reformed  ("hurches  throughout 
Germany.  In  152r»,  the  Elector  Frederick  of  Sax- 
ony died*.  He  had  iiuietly  befriended  the  Luther- 
ans and  tolerated  the  reform,  but  never  identifle<l 
himself  with  them.  His  brother,  John,  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  made  public  profession  of  his  belief 
in  the  Lutiieran  doctrines,  and  authoritatively 
establislied  the  church  system  which  Luther  had 
introduced.  The  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel, 
the  .Margnvve  of  Brandenburg,  and  the  Dukes  of 
>Iecklenburg,  Pomeranla  and  Zell,  followed  his 
example;  while  the  imperial  cities  of  Frankfort, 
Nuremberg,  Bremen,  Strasburg,  Brunswick, 
Nordhausen,  and  others,  formally  ranged  them- 
selves on  the  same  side.  By  the  year  1526,  when 
a  diet  at  Spires  declared  "the  freedom  of  each 
state  in  the  Empire  to  deal  with  the  religious 
reform  according  to  its  own  M'ill,  the  Reforma- 
tion in  Germany  was  a  solidly  organized  fact. 
But  those  of  the  reform  had  not  yet  received 
their  name,  of  "Protestants."  That  came  to 
them  three  years  later,  when  the  Roman  party 
had  rallied  its  forces  in  a  new  diet  at  Spires,  to 
inido  the  declaration  of  1520,  and  the  leaders  of 
the  Lutheran  party  recorded  their  solemn  protest. 

The  Austro-Burgundian  Marriage. 

To  imderstand  the  situation  politically,  dur- 
ing the  period  of  struggle  for  and  against  the 
Reformation,  it  will  be  necessary  to  turn  back 
a  little,  for  the  noting  of  important  occurrences 
which  have  not  been  mentioned. 

When  Albert  IL ,  who  was  King  of  Hungary 
and  Bohemia,  as  well  as  King  of  the  Romans 
(Emperor-elect,  as  the  title  came  to  be,  soon  after- 
wards), died,  in  1439,  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
second  cousin  Frederick  IH.,  Duke  of  Styria, 
and  from  that  time  the  Roman  or  imperial  crown 
was  held  continuously  in  the  Austrian  family, 
becoming  practically  hereditary.  But  Frederick 
did  not  succeed  to  the  duchy  of  Austria,  and  he 
failed  of  election  to  the  throne  in  Hungary  and 
Bohemia.  Hence  his  position  as  Emperor  was 
peculiarly  weak  and  greatly  impoverished, 
through  want  of  revenue  from  any  considerable 
possessions  of  his  own.  During  his  whole 
long  reign,  of  nearly  fifty-four  years,  Frederick 
was  humiliated  and  hampered  by  his  poverty; 
the  imperial  authority  was  brought  very  low^,  and 
Germany  was  in  a  greatly  disordered  state. 
There  were  frequent  wars  between  its  members, 
and  between  Austria  and  Bohemia,  with  rebel- 
lions in  Vienna  and  elsewhere;  while  the  Hun- 
garians were  left  to  contend  with  the  aggressive 
Turks,  almost  unhelped. 

But  in  1477  a  remarkable  change  in  the  cir- 
cumstances and  prospects  of  tlie  family  of  the 
Emperor  Frederick  HL  was  made  by  the  mar- 
riage of  his  son  and  heir,  Maximilian,  to  Mary, 
the  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  wealthy  and 
powerful  Duke  of  Burgundy,  Charles  the  Bold. 
The  bridegroom  was  so  poor  that  the  bride  is 
said  to  have  loaned  liim  the  money  which  en- 
abled him  to  make  a  tit  appearance  at  the  wed- 
ding    She  had  lost,  as  we  saw,  the  duchy  of 


Burgundy,  but  the  v.iHant  arm  of  Maximilian 
cMitbled  her  to  liohl  tlie  Burgundian  county, 
Franche  Comte,  and  the  rich  provinces  of  tlio 
Netherlands,  which  formed  at  that  time,  perhaps, 
the  most  valuable  principality  in  Europe.  The 
Duchess  Mary  lived  only  five  years  after  her 
marriage;  but  she  left  a  son,  Philip,  who  in- 
herit'Ml  the  Netherlands  and  Fmnche  Comte,  and 
Maximilian  ruled  them  as  his  guardian. 

In  149:1,  tlie  Emperor  Frederick  died,  and 
Maximilian,  who  had  been  elected  King  of  the 
Romans  some  years  before,  succeeded  him  in  the 
imperial  ofllce.  He  was  never  crownetl  at  Rott'", 
and  he  took  the  title,  not  used  before,  of  King  of 
Germany  md  Emperor-elect.  He  Avas  Arcliduke 
of  Austria,  Duke  of  Styria,  Carintliia  and  Car- 
niola,  an<l  Count  of  Tyrol;  and,  with  his  guar- 
dianship in  the  Low  Countries,  he  rose  greatly 
in  importance  and  power  above  his  fatlier.  But 
lie  accomplished  less  than  might  possibly  have 
been  done  by  a  ruler  of  more  sureness  of  judg- 
ment and  lixity  in  purpose.  His  plans  were 
generally  beyond  his  means,  and  tiie  failures  in 
his  undertakings  were  numerous.  He  was  eager 
to  interfere  witli  the  doings  of  Charles  VIII.  and 
Louis  XHI.  in  It«ly ;  but  tlie  Germanic  diet  gave 
him  so  little  supiiort  that  he  could  do  notliing 
effective.  He  joined  the  League  of  Cambnvi 
against  Venice,  and  tlie  Holy  League  against 
France,  but  bore  no  important  part  in  either. 
His  reign  was  signalized  in  Germany  by  the 
division  of  the  nation  into  six  administrative 
"Circles,"  afterwards  increa.sed  to  ten,  and  by 
the  creation  of  a  supreme  court  of  appeal,  called 
the  Imperial  Chamber, — both  of  which  measures 
did  something  towards  the  diminution  of  private 
wars  and  disorders. 

The  Austro-Spanish   Marriage. — Charles  V. 

But  Maximilian  figures  most  conspicuously  in 
history  as  the  immediate  ancestor  of  the  two 
great  sovereign  dynasties — the  Austrian  and 
the  Austro-Spanish  —  which  sprang  from  his 
marriage  with  Mary  of  Burgundy  and  which 
dominated  Europe  for  a  century  after  his  death. 
His  son  Philip,  heir  to  the  Burgundian  sover- 
eignty of  the  Netherlands,  married  (1496)  Jo- 
anna, daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of 
Spain.  Two  children,  Charles  and  Ferdinand, 
w^ere  the  fruit  of  this  marriage.  Charles,  the 
elder,  inherited  more  crowns  and  coronets  than 
were  ever  gathered,  in  reality,  by  one  sovereign, 
before  or  since.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  had 
united  by  their  marriage  the  kingdoms  of  Ara- 
gon  and  Castile,  and,  by  the  conquest  of  Granada 
and  the  partial  conquest  of  Navarre,  the  entire 
peninsula,  except  Portugal,  was  8ub.sequently 
added  to  their  joint  dominion.  Joanna  inherited 
the  whole,  on  the  death  of  Isabella,  in  1504,  and 
the  death  of  Ferdinand,  in  1516.  She  also  in- 
herited from  her  father,  Ferdinand,  the  kingdom 
of  the  Two  Sicilies  —  which  he  had  reunited  — 
,and  the  island  of  Sanlinia.  Philip,  on  his  side, 
already  in  possession  of  the  Netherlands  and 
Franche  Comte,  was  heir  to  the  domain  of  the 
House  of  Austria.  Both  of  these  great  inheri- 
tances descended  in  due  course  to  Charles,  and  he 
had  not  long  to  wait  for  them.  His  father, 
Philip,  died  in  1506,  and  his  mother,  Joanna, 
lost  her  mind,  through  grief  at  that  event.  The 
death  of  his  Spanish  grandfather,  Ferdinand,  oc- 
curred in  1516,  and  that  of  his  Austrian  grand- 
father, the  Emperor  Maximilian,  followed  three 
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yonrs  \ator.  At  the  ngo  of  twonty  Vf-nrs  (rt-prc- 
wntinir  liw  mother  in  Iht  incuimcity)  Clmrlcs 
found  liimw'If  sovcreijin  of  .S|)iun,  tine!  Anu'ricii, 
of  Sicily,  Naples,  Snrdiniu,  tin-  Low  t'ountrieM, 
Frunclie  Conite,  Austria,  and  the  diiehie.s  as.soci- 
at<'d  with  ii.  TIic  same  year  (I.^IO)  he  was 
chosen  King  of  Oerniuny  and  Kinperor-(!lect, 
after  a  keen  eonteHt  over  the  imperial  crown,  in 
wliieh  Francis  I.  of  Prance  and  Henry  VIII.  of 
En>;land  were  Ids  competitors.  On  attaining 
this  dii^inty,  he  conferred  the  Austrian  po.sses- 
sions  (Ml  Ins  brother  Ferdinand.  But  he  remained 
tlie  most  potent  and  imposing  monarcli  that 
Europe  had  seen  since  Cliiirlcmugne.  He  came 
upon  tlie  stag«!  just  us  Luther  had  marshalled, 
in  (Jermany,  the  reforming  forces  of  the  new 
era,  against  intolerable  iiii(iuities  in  the  Papal 
C'liurch.  Unfortunately,  he  came,  with  his  vast 
armament  of  powers,  to  resist  the  demands  of 
liis  age,  and  to  be  the  champion  of  old  falsities 
and  wrongs,  botli  in  Church  and  State.  There 
was  nothing  in  tlie  nature  of  the  man,  nor  in  liis 
education,  nor  in  the  influences  wliich  bore  upon 
him,  from  either  tlic  Spanish  or  the  Austrian 
side  of  liis  family,  to  put  him  in  sympathy  with 
lifting  movements  or  with  liberal  ideas.  He 
never  formed  a  conception  of  the  world  in  which 
it  loolced  larger  to  his  eyes,  or  signified  more  to 
him,  tlian  the  globe  upon  his  scepter. 

So,  naturally  enough,  this  Ca;sar  of  the  Re- 
naissance (Charles  V.  in  Germany  and  Charles  I. 
in  Spain)  did  his  utmost,  from  the  day  he 
climbed  the  throne,  to  thrust  Europe  baclc  into 
tlie  murk  of  the  fourteenth  century,  which  he 
found  it  pretty  nearly  escaped  from.  He  did  not 
succeed ;  but  he  gave  years  of  misery  to  several 
countries  by  his  exertions,  and  he  resigned  the 
task  to  a  successor  whom  the  world  is  never 
likely  to  tire  of  abhorring  and  despising. 

The  end  of  popular  freedom  in  Spain. 

The  affairs  which  called  Cliarles  V.  away  from 
Germany,  after  launching  his  Ineffectual  edict  of 
Worms  against  Luther  and  Luther's  supporters, 
grew  in  part  out  of  disturbances  in  his  kingdom 
of  Spain.  His  election  to  the  imperial  office  had 
not  been  pleasing  to  the  Spaniards,  who  antici- 
pated the  complications  they  wcjuld  be  dragged 
into  by  it,  the  foreign  character  whicli  their  sover- 
eign (already  foreign  in  mind  by  his  education  in 
the  Netherlands)  would  be  conlirmed  in,  and  tlie 
indiff(!rence  witli  which  their  grievances  would 
be  regarded.  For  their  grievances  against  the 
monarchy  had  been  growing  serious  m  tlie  last 
years  of  Ferdinand,  and  since  his  death.  The 
crown  liad  gained  power  in  the  process  of  politi- 
cal centralization,  and  its  aggrandizement  from 
the  possession  of  America  began  to  loom  start- 
lingly  in  the  light  of  the  conquest  of  Mexico, 
just  acliieved.  During  tiie  absence  of  Charles  in 
Germany,  his  former  preceptor,  Cardinal  Adrian, 
of  Utrecht,  being  in  charge  of  the  government  as 
regent,  a  revolt  broke  out  at  Toledo  which  spread 
widely  and  became  alarming.  The  insurgents 
organized  their  movement  under  the  name  of  the 
Santa  Junta,  or  Holy  League,  and  having  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  demented  Queen,  Joanna, 
they  assumed  to  act  for  her  and  with  her  author- 
ity. This  rebellion  was  suppressed  with  diffi- 
culty; but  the  suppression  was  accomplished 
(1521-1522),  and  it  proved  to  be  the  last  struggle 
for  popular  freedom  in  Spain.  The  government 
used  its  victory  with  an  unsparing  determination 


to  establish  absolute  powers,  and  it  sncroedcd. 
Thcconditionsneeded  for  absolutism  were  already 
created,  in  fact,  by  the  deadly  l)liglit  which  tiio 
Incjuisition  had  been  casting  upon  Spain  for  forty 
years.  Since  the  beginning  of  tlie  frightful  work 
of  Torcpiemada,  in  148:5,  it  had  been  diligently 
searching  out  and  destroying  every  germ  of  free 
thought  and  manly  character  that  gave  the 
smallest  sign  of  fruitfulncss  in  the  kingdom ;  and 
tJie  criLshing  of  the  Santa  Junta  may  be  said  to 
have  left  few  in  Spain  who  deserved  a  better 
fate  than  the  political,  the  religious  and  the  in- 
tellectual servitude  under  which  the  nation  sank. 

Persecution  of  the  Spanish  Moriscoes. 

Charles,  whose  mind  was  dense  in  its  bigotry, 
urged  on  the  Inquisition,  and  pointed  its  dread- 
ful engines  of  destruction  against  tlie  unfortu- 
nate Moriscoes,  or  Moors,  who  had  been  forced  to 
submit  to  Christian  baptism  after  their  subjuga- 
tion. JIany  of  these  followers  of  Mahomet  had 
afterwards  taken  up  again  the  prayers  and  prac- 
tices of  their  own  faith,  eitlier  secretly  or  in  quiet 
ways,  and  tlieir  relapse  appears  to  have  been 
winked  at,  more  or  less.  For  they  were  a  most 
useful  people,  far  surpassing  the  Spaniards  ia 
industry,  in  thrift  and  knowledge  of  agriculture, 
and  in  mechanical  skill.  Many  of  the  arts  and 
manufactures  of  the  kingdom  were  entirely  in 
their  hands.  It  was  ruinous  to  interfere  with 
their  peaceful  labors.  But  Charles,  as  heathenish 
as  the  Grand  Turk  when  it  suited  his  ends  to  be 
80,  could  look  on  these  well-behaved  and  useful 
Moors  with  no  eyes  but  the  eyes  of  an  orthodox 
piety,  and  could  take  account  of  nothing  but 
their  infidel  faith.  He  began,  therefore,  in  1524, 
the  heartless,  senseless  and  suicidal  persecution 
of  the  Moriscoes  which  exterminated  them  or 
drove  them  from  the  land,  and  which  contributed 
signally  to  the  making  of  Spain  an  exemplary 
pauper  among  the  nations. 

Despotism  of  Charles  V.  in  the  Netherlands. 

In  his  provinces  of  the  Low  Countries,  Charles 
found  more  than  in  Spain  to  provoke  his  despotic 
bigotry.  The  Flemings  and  the  Dutch  had  been 
tasting  of  freedom  too  much  for  his  liking,  in 
recent  years,  and  ideas,  both  political  and  re- 
ligious, had  been  spreading  among  them,  which 
were  not  the  ideas  of  his  august  mind,  and  must 
therefore,  of  necessity,  be  mlse.  They  had  al- 
ready become  infected  with  the  rebellious  anti- 
papal  doctrines  of  Luther.  Indeed,  they  had 
been  even  riper  than  Luther's  countrymen  for  a 
religious  revolution,  when  he  sounded  the  signal 
note  which  echoed  through  all  northern  Europe. 
In  Germany,  the  elected  emperor  could  fulminate 
an  edict  against  the  audacious  reformers,  but  he 
had  small  power  to  give  force  to  it.  In  the 
Netlierlands,  he  possessed  a  sovereignty  more 
potent,  and  lie  took  instant  measures  to  exercise 
the  utmost  arbitrariness  of  which  he  could  make 
it  capable.  The  Duchess  Margaret,  his  aunt, 
who  had  been  governess  of  the  provinces,  was 
confirmed  by  him  in  that  office,  and  he  enlarged 
the  powftrs  in  her  commission.  His  commands 
practically  superseded  the  regular  courts,  and 
subjected  the  whole  administration  of  justice  to 
his  arbitrary  will  and  that  of  his  representative. 
At  the  same  time  they  stripped  the  States  of 
their  legislative  functions  and  reduced  them  to 
insignificance.  Having  thus  trampled  on  the 
civil  liberties  of  the  provinces,  he  borrowed  the 
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iiifcrmil  oriKincry  of  the  In(|ui8ition,  iind  intro- 
duced it  for  tlu)  d(!Htruction  of  relJK'lou.'J  frccdoin. 
Its  tlrst  victims  wt-ru  two  Augiistiiic  morilis,  con- 
victed of  [jiitlieriinisni,  wlio  wore  l)iirnt'd  at 
Bniast'ls,  in  July,  152:1.  Tlic  llrst  nmrtyr  in  IIol- 
lund  was  a  priest  wlio  sulTcrcd  iin()alcnu'nt  as 
well  as  burning,  at  the  Hague,  in  loS.').  From 
these  beginnings  the  persecution  grew  (Tueler  as 
the  alienation  of  the  stubborn  Nctiierlanders  fnin 
tlie  (;iuncli  of  UouK!  widened;  and  (,'harles  did 
not  cease  to  fan  its  tires  with  successive  pro(;hi- 
mations or  "placards,"  which (Uinounced  and  for- 
bade every  reading  of  Scripture,  every  act  of 
devotion,  every  conversation  of  religion,  in  pub- 
lic or  private,  which  the  priests  of  the  ("hurcli 
did  not  conduct.  ' '  The  number  of  Netherlanders 
who  were  burned,  strangled,  beheadtnl,  or  buried 
alive,  in  obedience  to  his  edicts,  .  .  .  have  been 
placed  as  high  as  1(K),()00  by  distinguished  au- 
thorities, and  have  never  been  put  at  a  "ower 
mark  than  50,000." 

Charles  V.  and  Francis  I.  in  Italy. 

These  exercises  of  an  autocratic  piety  in  Spain 
and  the  Low  Countries  nuiy  be  counted,  perhaps, 
among  the  pleasures  of  the  young  Emperor  dur- 
ing tlie  earlier  years  of  his  reign.  His  more  seri- 
ous affairs  were  connected  mainly  with  his  in- 
terests or  ambitions  in  Italy,  which  seemed  to  be 
threatened  by  the  King  of  France.  The  tiirone 
in  that  country  was  now  occupie<l  by  Francis  I.,  a 
cousin  of  Louis  XII. .who  had  succeeded  the  latter 
in  1515,  and  who  had  taken  up  anew  the  Italian 
projects  in  whicli  Louis  failed.  In  the  first  year 
of  his  reign,  he  crossed  tlie  Alps  'vith  an  army, 
defeated  the  Swiss  whom  the  Duke  of  Milan  em- 
ployed against  him,  and  won  tlie  whole  duchy 
by  that  single  fight.  This  re-establislunent  of  the 
French  at  Milan  was  regarded  with  exceeding 

tealousy  by  the  Austrian  interest,  and  by  the 
'ope.  Maximilian,  shortly  before  his  death,  had 
made  a  futile  effort  to  dislodge  tliem,  and  Cliarles 
v.,  on  coming  to  the  throne,  lost  no  time  in  or- 
ganizing plans  to  the  same  end.  He  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  Pope  Leo  X. ,  by  a  treaty 
which  bears  tlie  same  date  as  the  Edict  of  Worms 
against  Luther,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  tliat 
the  two  instruments  were  part  of  one  under- 
Btivnding.  Both  parties  courted  the  friendship  of 
Henry  VIII.  of  England,  whose  power  and  im- 
portance had  risen  to  a  high  mark,  and  Henry's 
able  minister,  Cardinal  Wolse^',  figured  notably 
in  the  diplomatic  intrigues  whicli  went  on  during 
many  years. 

War  began  in  1531,  and  in  three  moutlis  the 
French  were  expelled  from  nearly  every  part  of 
the  Milanese  territory.  Pope  Leo  X.  lived  just 
long  enough  to  receive  tlie  news.  His  successor 
was  Adrian  VI.,  former  tutor  of  the  Emperor, 
who  made  vain  attempts  to  arrange  a  peace. 
Wolsey  had  brought  Henry  VIII.  of  England 
into  the  alliance  against  Francis,  expecting  to 
win  the  papal  tiara  through  the  Emperor's  in- 
fluence; but  he  was  disappointed. 

Francis  made  an  eftort  in  1523  to  recover  Milan ; 
but  was  crippled  at  the  moment  of  sending  his 
expedition  across  the  Alps  by  the  treason  of  the 
most  powerful  nol)le  of  France,  the  Constable, 
Cliarles,  Duke  of  Bourbon.  The  Constable  had 
been  wronged  and  affronted  by  the  King's  motlier, 
and  by  intriguers  at  court,  and  he  revenged  him- 
self basely  by  going  over  to  the  enemies  of  his 
country.    In  the  campaigns  which  followed  (1533- 


1524),  the  French  had  ill-success,  and  lost  their 
(chivalrous  and  famous  knight,  Bayard,  in  om-  of 
the  last  skirnd.shes  of  their  retreat.  .Vnotiier 
change  now  occurred  in  the  occupancy  of  the 
pa|)al  throne,  and  Wols<'y's  ambitious  schemes 
were  foiled  again.  The  new  Pope  was  (Jiulio 
dit'Mcdici,  who  took  the  name  of  Clement  VH. 

Once  more  the  King  of  France,  in  October. 
1524,  led  his  forces  personally  iiUo  Italy  and  laid 
siege  to  Pavia.  It  was  a  ruinous  undertaking. 
He  was  defeated  overwhelmingly  in  a  Itattlo 
fought  before  Pavia  (Fel)ruary  24,  1525)  and 
taken  jirisoner.  After  a  captivity  in  Spain  of 
nearly  a  year,  he  regained  liis  freedom  diHgracc- 
i'ully,  by  signing  and  solemnly  swearing  to  a 
treaty  which  he  never  intended  to  observe.  By 
this  treaty  he  not  only  renounced  all  claims  to 
Milan,  Naples,  Genoa,  and  otlier  Italian  territory, 
but  he  gave  up  the  duchy  of  Biirgiuidy.  IJe- 
lea.sed  in  good  faith  on  these  terms,  in  the  early 
part  of  1520.  he  perfidiously  repudiated  the  treaty, 
and  began  fre.sh  i)reparations  for  war.  He  found 
the  Italians  now  as  ready  to  oust  the  Spaniards 
from  their  peiunsula  with  Frencli  help,  as  they 
had  been  ready  before  to  expel  the  French  with 
hell)  from  Spain.  The  papal  interest  was  in 
great  alarm  at  the  power  ac(iuired  hy  the  Em- 
p(,'n>r,  and  Venice  and  Milan  shared  the  feeling. 
A  new  "  Holy  Alliance  "  was  accordingly  formed, 
with  the  Pope  at  its  head,  and  with  Henry  V^III. 
of  England  for  its  "Protector."  But  before  this 
League  took  the  field  with  its  forces.  Home  and 
Itidy  were  strick(!n  and  trampled,  as  though  by 
a  fresh  invasion  of  Goths. 

Sack  of  Rome,  by  the  army  of  the  Constable. 

The  imperial  army,  quartered  in  the  ducliy  of 
Milan,  imder  the  command  of  the  Constable  Bour- 
bon, was  scantily  paid  and  fed.  The  soldiers 
were  forced  to  i)lun(ler  the  city  and  country  for 
their  subsistence,  and,  of  course,  under  those  cir- 
cumstances, there  was  little  (liscipline  among 
them.  The  region  which  they  terrorized  was 
soon  exhausted,  by  their  robberies  and  by  the 
stoppage  of  industries  and  trade.  It  then  be- 
came necessary  for  tlie  Constable  to  lead  them  to 
new  fields,  and  he  moved  southwards.  His 
forces  were  made  up  in  part  of  Spanianis  and  in 
part  of  Germans  —  the  latter  under  a  Lutheran 
commander,  and  enlisted  for  war  with  the  Pope 
and  for  pillage  in  Italy.  He  directed  the  march 
to  Rome,  constrained,  perhaps,  by  the  demands 
of  his  soldiery,  but  expecting,  likewise,  to  crush 
the  League  by  seizing  its  apo.stolic  head.  On 
the  5th  of  May,  1527,  his  40,000  brigands  arrived 
before  the  city.  At  daybreak,  the  next  morning, 
they  assaulted  the  walls  irresistibly  and  swarmed 
over  them.  Bourbon  was  killed  in  the  assault, 
and  his  men  were  left  uncontrolled  masters  of 
the  venerable  capital  of  the  world.  They  held  it 
for  seven  months,  pillaging  and  destroying,  com- 
mitting every  possible  excess  and  every  imagi- 
nable sacrilege.  Rome  is  believed  to  have  suffered 
at  their  hands  more  lasting  defacement  and  loss 
of  the  splendors  of  its  art  than  from  the  sacking 
of  Vandals  or  Goths. 

The  Pope  held  out  in  Castle  St.  Angelo  for  a 
month  and  then  surrendered.  Tiie  hypocritical 
Charles  V.,  when  he  learned  what  his  imperially 
commissioned  bandits  had  done,  made  haste  to 
express  horror  and  grief,  Imt  did  not  hasten  to 
check  or  repair  the  outrage  in  the  least.  Pope 
Clement  was  not  released  from  captivity  until  a 
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groftt  money- pay riiciit  hud  lu'cn  t-xtxirU'd  from 
lin,  with  flic  |>ri)niiH»M)f  u  tfciicriil  fniiiicil  of  tlu! 
Chitrcli  1 1  I  ('form  iihust's  Hncl  tocratliciite  Lulher- 
auism. 

Spanish  Domination  in  Italy. 

Kuropc  WHS  Hh(Mkf(i  by  tin?  Imrbiirity  of  the;  cap- 
ture of  Itoiuc,  and  the  ciu'iiiicH  leagued  against 
Charles  were  sliinuluted  to  more  vigorous  exer- 
tions. As.sisted  with  money  fnirn  Ei. gland,  Fran- 
cis sent  anotjier  army  into  Italy,  which  took 
0<'noa  and  I'avia  and  mirched  to  Xai)les,  block- 
ading tiic  city  by  sea  and  land.  Hut  the  siege 
jiroved  fatal  to  the  French  army.  So  many  per- 
ished of  disea.se  that  the  survivors  were  left  at 
the  mercy  of  the  enemy,  anil  capitiiluti'd  in  Scsp- 
tcmber,  1528. 

The  great  Genoe.sc  Admiral,  Andrea  Doria,  had 
been  olf(!ndc<l,  meantime,  by  King  Francis,  and 
had  (xeited  his  fellow  citizens  to  a  revolution, 
which  made!  Genoa,  once  more,  an  independent 
republic,  with  Doria  at  its  head.  Shortly  before 
this  occurred,  Florence  had  expellcMl  the  Medici 
and  riiorgaidzed  her  government  upon  the  old 
republican  basis.  But  the  defeat  of  the  French 
before  Naples  ended  all  hope  of  Italian  liberty; 
since  the  Pope  resigned  himself  after  that  event 
to  the  w  ill  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  papal  and 
imperial  desi)otisins  became  united  as  one,  to  ex- 
terminate freedom  from  the  peninsula.  Florence 
was  the  first  victim  of  the  combination.  The  city 
was  iK-'sieged  and  taken  by  the  Emperor's  troops, 
in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Pope,  and 
the  .Medici,  his  relatives,  were  restored.  Francis 
continued  war  feebly  until  1529,  when  a  peace 
called  the  "Ladies  Peace  "  was  brought  about,  by 
negotiations  between  the  French  King's  mother 
and  the  Emperor's  aunt.  This  was  practically 
the  end  of  the  long  French  wars  in  Italy. 

Germany. 

Such  were  the  events  which,  in  different 
quarters  of  the  world,  diverted  the  attention  ui 
the  Emjieror  during  several  years  from  Luther 
and  the  Reformation  in  Germany.  The  religious 
moveir'.ent  in  those  years  had  been  making  a 
steady  advance.  Yet  its  enemies  gained  control 
of  another  Diet  held  at  Spires  in  1529  and  re- 
versed the  ordinance  of  the  Diet  of  1526,  by 
which  each  state  had  been  left  free  to  deal  in  its 
own  manner  with  the  edict  of  Worms.  Against 
this  action  of  the  Diet,  the  Lutheran  princes  and 
the  representatives  of  the  Lutheran  towns  entered 
their  solemn  protest,  and  so  acquired  the  name, 
"Protestants."  which  became  in  time  the  ac- 
cepted and  adopted  name  of  all,  in  most  parts  of 
the  world,  who  withdrew  from  the  Roman  com- 
munion. 

The  Peasants'  War  and  the  Anabaptists. 

Before  this  time,  the  Reform  had  passed  through 
serious  trials,  coming  from  excesses  in  the  very 
spirit  out  of  which  itself  had  risen  and  to  which 
it  gave  encouragement.  The  long  suffering, 
much  oppressed  peasantry  of  GJermany,  who  had 
found  bislujps  as  pitiless  extortioners  as  lords, 
caught  eagerly  at  a  hope  of  relief  from  the  over- 
throw of  the  ancient  Church.  Several  times 
within  the  preceding  half-century  they  had  risen 
in  formidable  revolts,  with  a  peasants'  clog,  or 
bundschuh  for  their  banner.  In  1525  fresh  risings 
occurre(1  in  Swabia,  Franconia,  Alsace,  Lorraine, 
Bavaria,  Thuriugia  and  elsewhere,  and  a  great 


Peasants'  War  raged  for  months,  with  ferocity 
and  brutality  on  both  sides.  The  niDnber  who 
perished  in  the  war  is  estimated  at  100,000.  The 
demands  matle  by  the;  peasjints  were  for  measures 
of  the  simphst  justice  —  for  the  p(M)rest  rights 
and  privileges  in  life.  But  their  cause  was  Uiken 
up  by  half-crazed  religious  fanatics,  who  became 
in  some  parts  their  leaders,  and  such  a  character 
was  given  to  it  that  reasonable  nfformcrs  were 
justified,  perhap.s,  in  setting  themselves  steridv 
against  it.  The  wildest  jjrophet  of  the  outbreak 
was  OIK!  Thomas  AlUnzer,  a  precursor  of  the 
frenzied  sect  of  the  Anabaptists.  MUnzer  per- 
ished in  the  wreck  of  the  peasjints'  revolt;  but 
some  of  his  discii)les,  who  tied  into  Westphalia 
and  the  Netherlands,  yiade  converts  so  rapidly 
in  the  town  of  Mllnster  that  in  1535  they  con- 
trolled the  city,  expelled  every  inhabitant  who 
would  not  join  their  communion,  elected  and, 
crowned  a  king,  an<l  exhibited  a  madness  in  their 
])roceedings  that  is  hardly  equalled  in  history. 
The  experience  at  Mttnster  may  reasonably  be 
thought  to  have  proved  the  soundness  of  Luther's 
judgment  in  refusing  countenance  to  the  cause 
<jf  the  oppressed  pc-asants  when  they  rebelled. 

At  all  events,  his  ojjposition  to  them  was  hard 
and  bitter.  And  it  has  been  remarked  that  what 
may  be  called  Luther's  political  jiosition  in  Ger- 
many had  become  by  this  time  (juite  changed. 
"  Instead  of  the  man  of  the  people,  Luther  he- 
came  the  man  of  the  ]irinces;  the  mutual  confi- 
dence between  him  and  the  masses,  which  had 
supported  the  first  faltering  steps  of  the  move- 
ment, was  broken ;  the  democratic  element  was 
8Upi)lanted  by  the  aristocratic ;  and  the  Reforma- 
tion, which  at  first  had  promised  to  lead  to  a 
great  national  democracy,  ended  in  establishing 
the  territorial  supremacy  of  the  German  jirinces. 
.  .  .  The  lii'formation  was  gradually  assuming 
n  more  secular  character,  and  leading  to  great 
political  combinations  "  (Dyer). 

Progress  of  Lutheranism  in  Germany. 

By  tlu!  year  1530,  the  Emperor  Charies  was 
prepared  to  give  more  attention  to  affairs  in  Ger- 
many and  to  gratify  his  animosity  towards  the 
movement  of  Reformation.  He  had  effectually 
beaten  his  rival,  the  King  of  France,  had  estab- 
lished his  supremacy  in  Italy,  had  humbled  the 
Pope,  and  was  quite  willing  to  be  the  zealous 
champion  of  a  submissive  Church.  His  brother 
Ferdinand,  the  Archduke  of  Austria,  had  secured, 
against  much  opposition,  both  the  Hungarian  and 
the  Bohemian  crowns,  and  so  firmly  that  neither 
was  ever  again  wrested  from  his  family,  though 
they  continued  for  some  time  to  be  nominally 
elective.  The  dominions  of  Ferdinand  had  suf- 
fered a  great  Turkish  inva.sion,  in  1529,  under  the 
Sultan  Solyman,  who  penetrated  even  to  Vienna 
and  besieged  the  city,  but  without  success,  losing 
heavily  in  his  retreat. 

In  May,  1530,  Charles  re-entered  Germany  from 
Italy.  The  following  month  he  opened  the  sit- 
ting of  the  Diet,  which  had  been  convened  at 
Augsburg.  His  first  act  at  Augsburg  was  to 
summon  the  protesting  princes,  of  Saxony,  Hesse, 
Brandenburg,  and  other  states,  before  him  and 
to  signify  to  them  his  imperial  command  that  the 
toleration  of  Lutheranism  in  theirdominions  must 
cease.  He  expected  the  mandate  to  suffice ;  when 
he  found  it  ineffectual,  he  required  an  abstract 
of  the  new  religious  doctrines  to  be  laid  before 
him.     This  was  prepared  by  Melancthon,  and. 
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af  tcrwiinla  known  as  the  C^onfesHion  of  Augsburg, 
bcciinu!  tho  Lutlu'riin  stiuulanl  of  fiiitli.  The 
{'iitliolic  theologians  jirfpured  a  rei)ly  to  It,  and 
both  were  submitted  to  llie  Emperor.  lit;  made 
some  attempt  to  l)ringal)out  a  compromise  of  tiie 
difleroaceH,  l)ut  Ik-  demaiided  of  tiut  Protestants 
tliat  they  siioidd  submit  tlu  inselves  to  the  Pope, 
pending  tlie  tinai  decisions  of  a  proposed  general 
Council  of  the  Church.  When  this  was  refused, 
the  Diet  formally  condennied  their  doctrines  and 
required  them  to  reunite  themselves  with  the 
Catholic  Church  before  the  ir»th  of  April  follow- 
ing. The  Emperor,  in  November,  is;iued  a  de- 
cree accordingly,  renewing  ihe  Edict  of  Worms 
and  commanding  its  enforcement. 

The  Protestant  princes,  thus  threatened,  assem- 
bled in  conference  at  Hclunalkald  at  Christmas, 
15il0,  and  tiiere  organized  their  famous  armed 
league.  IJut  fresh  i)reparations  for  war  by  the 
Turk  now  compelled  Charles  to  make  terms  with 
his  Lutheran  subjects.  They  refused  to  give  any 
as-sistance  to  Austria  or  Hungary  against  tiie 
Sultan,  while  threatened  by  the  Augsburg  de- 
cree. The  gravity  of  the  danger  forced  aconces- 
sioQ  to  them,  and  by  the  Peace  of  Nuremberg 
(l.')32)  it  was  agreed  that  the  "rote.stai.ts  should 
have  freedom  of  worship  lUitil  the  n(!.\t  Diet 
should  meet,  or  a  General  Council  should  be  held. 
This  peace  was  several  times  renewed,  and  there 
were  teu  years  of  (juiet  under  it,  in  Germany,  dur- 
ing which  time  the  cause  of  Protestantism  made 
rapid  advances.  By  the  year  l.'j40,  it  had  estab- 
lished au  ascendancy  in  Wllrtemberg,  among  tlie 
states  of  the  South,  and  in  the  imperial  cities  of 
Nuremberg,  Augsburg,  Ulm,  Constance,  and 
Strasburg.  Its  doctrines  had  been  adopted  by 
"the  whole  of  central  Gernumy,  Thuringia,  Sa.\- 
ony,  Hesse,  part  of  Brunswick,  and  the  territory 
of  the  Guelphs;  in  the  north  by  the  bishoprics  of 
Magdebur/^,  Halberstadt,  aixl  Nauml)urg  .  .  .  ; 
by  East  Priealand,  the  Ilanse  Towns,  Holstein  and 
Schleswig,  Pomerania,  Mecklenburg,  Anhalt,  Si- 
lesia, the  Saxon  states,  Brandenburg,  and  Prussia. 
Of  the  larger  states  that  were  closed  against  it 
there  remained  only  Austria,  Bavaria,  the  Palati- 
nate and  the  Rhenish  Electorates  "  (Ilausser).  In 
1542,  Duko  Henry  of  Brunswick,  the  last  of  the 
North  German  princes  who  adhered  to  the  Papal 
Church,  was  expelled  from  his  duchy  and  Protes- 
tantism established.  About  the  same  time  the 
Archbishop-Elector  of  Cologne  announced  his 
conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  Protestant  doctrines. 

The  Schmalkaldic  War. 

Charles  was  still  too  much  involved  in  foreign 
wars  to  venture  upon  a  struggle  with  the  Lu- 
therans ;  but  a  few  years  more  sufficed  to  free  his 
hands.  The  Treaty  of  Crespy,  in  1544,  ended  his 
last  conflict  with  Francis  I.  In  the  same  year. 
Pope  Paul  III.  summoned  the  long  promised 
General  Council  of  the  Church  to  meet  at  Trent 
the  following  spring  —  by  which  appointment  a 
term  was  put  to  the  toleration  conceded  in  the 
Peace  of  Nuremberg.  The  Protestants,  though 
greatly  increased  in  numbers,  were  now  less 
united  than  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the 
Schmalkaldic  League.  There  was  much  division 
among  the  leading  princes.  They  yielded  no 
longer  to  the  influence  of  their  wisest  and  ablest 
chief,  Philip  of  Hesse.  Luther,  whose  counsels 
had  always  been  for  peace,  approached  liis  end, 
and  died  in  1546.  The  circumstances  were  favor- 
able to  the  Emperor,  when  he  determined  to  put 


a  stop  to  the  R(>formation  by  force.  He  secured 
an  important  ally  in  the  very  heart  of  Pn)teHtJUit 
Germany,  winndig  over  to  his  side  the  wiflsli 
schenur,  I>uke  .Maurice  of  Saxony  —  now  the  head 
of  th(!  Albertine  branch  of  th(>  Saxon  house.  In 
1540  he  felt  j)r(^pared  and  war  began.  The  suc- 
cesses were  all  on  the  imperial  side.  There  was 
no  energ}',  no  unity,  no  forethoughlfulness  of 
))lan,  among  the  Lutherans.  Tlu;  Elector,  John 
Frederick,  of  Saxony,  and  Philip  of  He.sse,  both 
fell  into  tlu^  Emperor's  hands  and  were  bari)ar- 
ously  imprisoned.  The  former  was  compelled  to 
resign  his  Electorate,  and  it  wa:i  conferred  upon 
the  renegade  Duke  .Maurice.  I'hilip  was  kept 
in  vile  places  of  continement  and  inliumaiily 
treated  for  years.  The  Protestants  of  (Jernumy 
were  entirely  beaten  down,  for  the  time  Ix-ing, 
and  the  Emperor  imposed  upon  them  in  154S  a 
C(mfes.sion  of  faith  called  "the  Interim,"  the  chief 
missionaries  of  which  were  the  Spanish  soldiers 
whom  he  had  brought  into  the  country.  But  If 
the  Lutherans  had  sutTered  tliemselves  to  be  over- 
come, they  were  not  ready  to  be  trodden  tipon  in 
so  despotic  a  manner.  Even  Maurice,  now  Elec- 
tor of  Saxony,  recoiled  from  tlie  tyranny  which 
Charles  sought  to  establish,  while  he  resented  the 
inhuman  treatment  of  Phili])  of  Hesse,  who  was 
his  father-in-law.  He  headed  a  new  league,  there- 
fore, which  was  fornu^d  against  the  Emperor,  and 
which  entered  into  a  secret  alliance  with  Henry 
II.  of  France  (Francis  I.  having  died  in  1547)., 
Charles  was  taken  by  surprise  when  the  revolt 
broke;  out,  in  1552,  and  barely  escaped  capture. 
The  operations  of  Mar.,  ice  were  vigorous  and  ably 
conducted,  and  in  a  few  weeks  the  Protestants 
had  recovered  all  the  ground  lost  in  1546-7;  while 
the  French  had  improved  the  opportunity  to  seize 
the  three  bishoprics  of  Metz,  Toul  and  Verdun. 
The  ultimate  result  was  the  so-called  "  Religious 
Peace  of  Augsburg,"  concluded  in  1.555,  which 
gave  religious  fn  edom  to  the  ruling  princes  of 
Germanj',  but  none  whatever  to  the  people.  It 
put  the  two  n'ligions  on  the  same  footing,  but  it 
was  simply  a  footing  of  equal  intolerance.  Each 
ruler  had  the  right  to  choose  his  own  creed,  and 
to  impose  it  arbitrarily  iipon  his  subjects  if  he 
saw  fit  to  do  so.  As  a  practical  consequence,  the 
final  division  of  Germany  between  Protcstiuitism 
and  Catholicism  was  substantially  determined  by 
the  princes  and  not  by  the  people. 

The  humiliating  failure  of  Charles  V.  to  crush 
the  Reformation  in  Germany  was  no  doubt  jjroni- 
inent  among  the  experiences  which  sickened  him 
of  the  imperial  office  and  determined  him  to  ab- 
dicate the  throne,  which  he  did  in  the  autumn  of 
1556. 

Reformation  in  Switzerland. 

A  generation  had  now  passed  since  the  Lu- 
theran movement  of  Reformation  was  begun  in 
Germany,  and,  within  that  time,  not  only  had 
the  wave  of  influence  from  Wittenberg  swept 
over  all  western  Europe,  but  other  reformers 
had  risen  independently  and  contemporaneously, 
or  nearly  so,  in  other  countries,  and  had  co-opera- 
ted powerfully  in  making  the  movement  general. 
The  earliest  of  these  was  the  Swiss  reformer, 
Ulrich  Zwingli,  who  began  preaching  against  in- 
dulgences and  other  flagrant  abuses  in  the  Church, 
at  Zurich,  in  1519,  the  same  year  in  which  Luther 
opened  his  attack.  The  effect  of  his  preaching 
was  so  great  that  Zurich,  four  years  later,  had 
practically    separated    itself   from    the  Roman 
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Church.  From  that  iM'gliininm'  the  Hrforiimtioii 
Hpri-iiil  Horupiilly  tlnif  in  half  u do/.i'ii  .ycursil  hml 
iiiiihUti'iI  iiiDHt  of  till'  Caiitoim  of  Swii/.i-rhiml 
oiiUlth'  of  Iht'  live  KorcMt  Cuiitoim,  whi-rc  Ciitliol- 
iciHiii  hclil  ll.s  ^fioiind  with  stiil)lioriiiicNH.  Tin- 
two  rtliKioiiM  were  llirii  ri'prcsciitcd  hy  two  par 
tli'H,  wliicliiilmorlM'd  in  thfin.sclvcsui!  tlin  polilicul 
iiM  well  aH  tlic  religions  (|iirHtioim  of  tlic  day,  iiikI 
whicli  speedily  came  to  IiIowh.  Tlie  Calliolics 
allied  IheiiiselvcK  witli  Ferditiaiidof  AnHtriu,  and 
the  Protestants  with  neveral  of  the  inil)erial  cities 
of  (Jerinany.  Hut  siieli  an  union  Ix-tween  tlie 
Hwiiw  and  the  <Jerniaii  Protestants  as  seemed 
plainly  desirable  was  prevented,  mainly,  by  the 
dictatorial  oltstinacy  of  liUther.  Zwin^'li's  re- 
forming ideas  were  broader,  and  at  tln^  saino 
tinu;  more  radical,  than  Luther's,  and  the  latter 
ojtMoHcd  them  with  irreconcilable  hostility,  lie 
Htifl  held  witli  the  ('atholics  to  the  doctrine  of 
t'lnsubstantiation,  which  the  Swiss  reformer  re- 
...cti'd.  Henci!  Zwin/;li  was  no  less  a  heretic  in 
Luther's  eyes  than  in  the  «'jesof  the  pope,  and  the 
anathcma.H  launched  afj;uin.st  him  from  Witten- 
iKTg  were  hardly  less  thunderous  than  those  from 
liome.  So  the  two  contemporaneous  reforma- 
tion movements,  German  and  Swiss,  were  held 
apart  from  one  another,  ami  went  on  side  by  side, 
with  little  help  or  sympathy  from  one  another. 
In  15!U  the  Forest  Oantons  attacked  and  de- 
feated the  men  of  Zurich,  and  Zwingli  was  slain  in 
the  battle.  Peace  was  then  concluded  on  terms 
which  left  each  canton  free  to  establish  its  own 
creed,  and  each  congregation  free  to  do  the  same 
in  the  common  territories  of  the  confederation. 

Reformation  in  France. 

In  France,  the  freer  ideas  of  Christianity  —  the 
ideas  less  servile  to  tradition  and  to  Home  —  that 
were  in  the  upper  air  of  Euroju-an  culture  when 
the  sixteenth  century  began,  had  found  some  ex- 
pression even  before  Lutlier  spoke.  The  inlluence 
of  the  new  classical  learning,  and  of  the  "liuman- 
ists"  who  imbibed  its  spirit,  tended  to  that  libera- 
tion of  the  mind,  and  wa.s  felt  in  the  greatest  cen- 
ter of  the  learning  of  the  time,  the  University  of 
Paris.  But  not  sufflciently  to  overcome  the  con- 
servatism of  the  Sorbonnc —  the  theological  fac- 
ulty of  the  University ;  for  Luther's  writings  were 
solemnly  condenmed  and  burned  by  it  in  1521,  and 
a  persecution  of  those  inclined  toward  the  new 
doctrines  was  early  begun.  Francis  I.,  in  whose 
careless  and  coarse  nature  there  was  some  taste  for 
letters  and  learning,  as  well  as  for  art,  and  who 
patronized  in  an  i(llc  way  the  Renaissance  move- 
jnents  of  his  reign,  seemed  dispo.sed  at  the  begin- 
ning to  be  friendly  to  the  religious  Reformers. 
But  he  was  too  shallow  a  creature,  and  too  pro- 
foundly luiprincipled  and  false,  to  stand  firmly  in 
any  cause  of  righteousness,  and  face  such  a  power 
as  that  of  Rome.  His  nobler  sister,  JIargaret  of 
AngoulGme,  whoembraccd  the  reformed  doctrines 
with  conviction,  exerted  a  strong  inlluence  upon 
the  king  in  their  favor  while  she  was  by  his 
side ;  but  after  her  marriage  to  Henry  d'Albret, 
King  of  Navarre,  and  after  Fnuicis  had  suffered 
defeat  and  shame  in  his  war  with  Charles  V.,  he 
■was  ready  to  make  himself  the  servant  of  the 
Papacy  for  whatever  it  willed  against  Ins  Protes- 
tant subjects,  in  order  to  have  its  alliance  and 
support.  So  the  persecution  grew  steadily  more 
fierce,  more  systematic,  and  more  determined, 
as  the  spirit  of  the  Reformation  spread  more 
■widely  through  the  kingdom. 


Calvin  at  Geneva. 

One  of  th(!  conHe(|uenceH  of  the  perwculion 
was  the  (light  fronj  France,  in  iriili,  of  .John 
Calvin,  who  subsecjuently  became  ihe  founder 
and  theexponentof  a  Hystcin  of  Protes.ant  theol- 
ogy which  oi)tained  wfder  acceptance  in  Europe 
than  that  of  Luther.  All  minor dilTerences  wero 
])ra(  lically  merged  in  the  great  division  between 
these  two  theologies — the  Lutheran  and  the 
Calvinistic  —  widch  split  the  l{cformatlon  in 
twain.  After  two  years  r)f  wandering,  Calvin 
settled  in  tlu!  free  city  of  (ii'iieva,  where  his  in- 
lluence verj' soon  rosetosoextraordinaiy  a  height 
that  he  transformed  tlu!  conunonwealth  and  ruled 
it,  unscllishly,  and  in  perfect  piety,  but  with  iron- 
handed  despotism,  for  a  (puirter  of  a  (;entury. 

The  French  Court. 

The  reign  of  Francis  I.  has  one;  other  mark  ia 
history,  besides  that  of  his  pers«'cution  of  the 
Reformers,  his  careless  patronage  of  arts  and 
letters,  and  Ids  imsucccssiul  wars  with  Ihe  Em- 
peror. He  gave  to  the  French  ('ourt  —  at  least 
more  than  his  precU'ccs.sors  h"<l  done —  the  «har- 
a(;ter  which  made  it  in  later  French  history  so 
evil  and  mischievous  a  center  of  dis.soluteness,  of 
base  intrigue,  of  national  deinorali/ation.  It 
was  invested  in  his  time  witli  Ihe  fascinations 
which  drew  into  it  the  nobhs  of  France  and  its 
men  of  genius,  to  corrupt  them  and  to  destroy 
their  iiKU'pendencc.  It  was  in  his  time  that  the 
Court  began  to  seem  to  be,  in  its  own  eyes,  a 
kind  of  self-centered  society,  containing  all  of 
tlu!  French  nation  wliich  needed  or  deserved  con- 
8i<leration,  and  hohling  its  place  in  the  order  of 
things  quite  apart  from  the  kingdom  which  it 
helped  its  royal  master  to  rule.  Not  to  be  of  the 
Court  was  to  be  non-existent  in  its  view ;  and  thus 
every  ambition  in  France  was  invited  to  push  at 
its  fatal  doors. 

Catherine  de'  Medici  and  the  Guises. 

Fmncis  I.  died  in  1547,  and  was  followed  on 
the  throne  by  his  son  Henry  II.,  wliose  marriage 
to  Catherine  de'  Medici,  of  the  renowned  Floren- 
tine family,  was  the  most  important  personal  act 
of  his  life.  It  was  important  in  tlie  malign 
fruits  which  it  bore;  since  Catherine,  after  his 
death,  gave  an  evil  Italian  bend-sinister  to  French 
politics,  which  had  no  lack  of  crookedness  before. 
Ilenry  continued  the  war  with  Charles  V.,  and 
was  afterwards  at  war  with  Philip  II.,  Charles' 
son,  and  with  England,  the  latter  country  losing 
Calais  in  the  contest, —  its  last  French  possession. 
Peace  was  made  in  1559,  and  celebrated  with 
splendid  tournaments,  at  one  of  which  the  French 
king  received  a  wound  that  caused  his  death. 

He  left  three  sons,  all  weaklings  in  body  and 
character,  who  reigned  successively.  Tlie  elder, 
Francis  II.,  died  the  year  following  his  acces- 
sion. Although  aged  but  seventeen  when  he 
died,  he  had  been  married  some  two  years  to  JIajy 
Stuart,  the  young  queen  of  Scots.  This  marrir.ge 
had  helped  to  raise  to  great  jiower  in  the  king- 
dom a  family  known  as  the  Guises.  They  were 
a  branch  of  the  ducal  House  of  Lorraine, 
whose  duchy  was  at  that  time  independent  of 
France,  and,  although  the  father  of  the  family, 
made  Duke  of  Guise  by  Francis  I. ,  had  become 
naturalized  in  France  in  1505,  his  sous  were 
looked  upon  as  foreigners  by  the  jealous  French- 
men whom  they  supplanted  at  Court.     Of  the  six 
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•onH,  thcro  were  two  of  ciniiicnct',  oiii'  (the  mjcond 
duk(M)f  Oiiisc)  H  ftkiiiotiH  Kcncnil  in  liiHdiiy,  tli<! 
other  t\  ixiwcrful  ciirdiiutl.  Five  Histcrs  coiii- 
plct«'(l  tlx!  family  in  itM  Ht-coiul  Ki'iicriition.  Tlit.' 
cltliTof  tlHw,  Mary,  liiut  nmrricil.liin.cs  V.  of  Stot- 
lund  (wliosc  niotlicr  was  tlic  KiiL'iisli  iirinccsh, 
Miir^jiire't,  nistcr  of  Henry  VIII.),  iind  Mary  Stuart, 
queen  (if  Seot.s.  liorn  of  tiiat.  inarriaife,  was  lliero 
fore  a  niece  of  tlie  (iuises.  Tiiey  liad  lirou^l't 
about  lu!r  niarriagi^  to  Francis  II.,  while  ho  wph 
duuphin,  and  they  nioiinted  with  her  to  su|  .enie 
intluence  in  the  kingdom  wlun  kIic  ascended  tlu; 
throne  witli  her  husl)t.nd.  The  (jueen  niullier, 
Catherine  do'  Medici,  wa.s  as  eager  as  the  Guises 
to  control  the  government,  in  wliat  appeared  to 
her  eyes  the  interest  of  her  children;  but  during 
the  short  reign  of  Francis  II.  hIk'  was  (pnte 
thriiHt  aside,  and  tlu^  queen's  uncles  nde(>  the 
statu. 

The  death  of  Francis  II.  (l.'iOO)  brought  u 
cimngc,  and  with  tlu;  accession  of  Charles  I\.,  a 
boy  of  ten  years,  then^  began  a  bitter  contest  for 
ascendancy  between  Catherine  and  the  CJuises; 
and  tins  struggle  became  mi.xed  and  strangely 
complicated  with  a  deadly  conlliet  of  religions, 
whicli  the  steady  advance  of  the  Heformaliou  in 
Franco  had  brought  at  thit>  time  to  a  criHis. 

The  Huguenots. 

Under  the  powerful  eadership  winch  Calvin 
assumed,  at  Geneva,  the  reformed  religion  in 
France  had  accpiired  an  organized  llrmness  and 
strength  which  not  only  resisted  the  most  cruel 

{)erseeution,  but  made  rapid  headway  against 
t.  "Protestantism  hail  become  a  party  which 
did  not,  like  Lut'-eninism  in  Germany,  spring 
up  from  the  deptliH."  "It  numbered  its  chief 
adherents  among  the  middle  and  upper  grades 
of  society,  spread  its  roots  rather  among  the 
nobles  than  tlu;  citizens,  and  among  learned 
men  and  families  of  distinction  rather  tlian 
among  the  people."  "Some  of  the  highest  aris- 
tocracy, who  were  tliscontented,  and  submitted 
unwillingly  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Guises,  had 
joined  the  Calvinistic  opposition — some  imdoubt- 
edly  from  policy,  others  from  conviction.  The 
Turenncs,  the  Itohans,  and  Soubises,  pure  no- 
bles, who  addressed  the  king  as 'mim  cousin,' 
especially  the  Bourbons,  the  agnates  of  the  royal 
house,  had  adopted  the  n<!W  faith "  (Hausser). 
One  branch  of  the  liourbons  had  lately  ac- 
quired the  crown  of  Navarre.  The  Spanish  part 
of  the  old   Navarrese   kingdom  had   been   sub- 

iugated  and  absorbed  by  Ferdinand  of  Aragon; 
ut  its  territory  on  the  French  side  of  the  Pyre- 
nees—  Beam  and  other  counties — still  maintained 
a  half  independent  national  e.\isten(;e,  with  the 
dignity  o^  a  . tgal  government.  When  Margaret 
of  AngoulCn^  j,  <  •  *er  of  Francis  I. ,  married  Henry 
d'Albret,  King  of  lavarre,  as  mentioned  before, 
she  carried  to  *'ia;  small  court  an  earnest  inclina- 
tion towards  the ;  octrines  of  the  Reform.  Under 
her  protection  Navarre  became  largely  Protes- 
tant, and  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  persecuted  of 
France.  Margaret's  daughter,  the  famous  Jeanne 
d'Albret,  espoused  the  reformed  faith  fully,  and 
her  husband,  Antoine  de  Bourbon,  as  well  as 
Autoine's  brother,  Louis  de  Coude,  found  it  poli- 
tic to  profess  the  same  belief.  For  the  Protes- 
tants (who  wer2  now  acquiring,  in  some  unknown 
way,  the  name  of  Hugiienots)  had  become  so 
numerous  and  so  compactly  organized  as  to  form 
a  party  capable  of  being  wielded  with  great 


elTect,  in  the  strife  of  court  factions  which  the 
rivalry  of  Catherine  and  the  (Suis^-s  pnMluced. 
Hence  iiolilies  and  religion  Were  inextricably  con- 
fused in  the  eivil  wars  wliiili  broke  out  hfiorlly 
after  the  death  of  Francis  II.  (bVIO),  and  the  ac- 
cession of  the  boy  king,  Charles  l.\.  These  wars 
iielung  to  a  dilTerent  movement  in  th(>  general 
iiirrenl  of  Kuropean  events,  and  we  will  return 
to  them  aftiT  a  glance  at  the  religious  Reforma- 
tion, and  at  the  political  cireumstanceHConuectetl 
with  it,  in  Kngland  and  elsewhere. 

Eng^land. 

Henry  Tudor,  Karl  of  Kichtnond,  nuide  king 
of  Kngland  by  his  victory  at  Hosworth,  eslali- 
lislied  himself  so  lirndy  in  the  seat  of  power  that 
three;  successive  rebellions  faiU'd  to  disturb  him. 
In  one  of  these  (14H7)  a  i»retender,  liainbert  Siin- 
nel,  was  put  forward,  who  dainieil  to  be  the 
Karl  of  Warwick.  In  another  (1-U>1-14I»7)  a  second 
pretender,  Perkin  Warlieek,  personated  one  of 
tlu;  young  princeswhom  Uiehard  III.  had  caused 
to  l)e  murdered  in  the  tower.  Neither  of  the  im- 
postures had  much  success  in  tin-  kingdom. 
Ilenry  VII.  was  not  a  poi)idar  king,  but  hv.  was 
able  and  strong,  and  he  solidilled  all  the  bases  of 
inonareliical  independence  which  circ\unstances 
had  enabled  Kdward  IV.  to  begin  laying  down. 

It  was  in  tlu;  reign  of  Henry  that  America  was 
di.scovered,  and  he  ndght  have  been  the  patron 
of  Columbus,  the  benetlciary  of  the  great  voy 
age,  and  the  proprietor  an(f  lord  of  the  grand 
realm  which  IsiibcUa  and  Ferdinand  secured. 
But  he  licked  the  funds  or  the  faith  —  ai)parently 
both  —  and  put  aside  his  uneciualed  opportuidty. 
When  the  Held  of  westward  exploration  had  been 
opened,  however,  he  was  early  in  entering  it, 
and  sent  the  Caboti  upon  tho.se  voyages  whi(!h 
gave  England  her  claim  to  the  North  American 
coasts. 

During  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  there  were 
two  (piiet  marriages  in  his  famdy  which  strangely 
influenced  subsecjuent  history.  «Jne  was  the 
marriage,  in  1501,  of  the  king's  eldest  son,  Arthur, 
to  Catherine  of  Aragon,  youngest  daughter  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  The  other,  in  1503, 
united  the  king's  daughter,  Margaret,  to  James 
IV.,  King  of  Scotland.  It  was  through  this  lat- 
ter marriage  that  the  inlieritanee  of  the  Englisli 
crown  passed  to  the  Scottish  House  of  Stuart, 
exactly  one  hundred  years  later,  upon  the  failure 
of  the  direct  line  of  descent  in  the  Tudor  family. 
The  tirst  marriage,  of  Prince  Arthur  to  Catherine 
of  Aragon,  was  soon  dissolved  by  the  death  of  the 
prince,  in  1503.  Seven  years  afterwards  the 
widowed  Catlierine  married  her  late  husband's 
brother,  just  after  he  became  Henry  Vlll.,  King 
of  England,  upon  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1501). 
Whence  followed  notable  ccmsequences  which  wiU 
presently  appear. 

Heniy  VIII.  and  his  breach  with  Rome. 

It  was  tiic  ambition  of  Ilenry  VIII.  to  play  ii 
conspicuous  part  in  European  affairs;  and  as 
England  was  rich  and  strong,  and  as  the  king 
had  obtained  nearly  the  absoluteness  of  the  crown 
in  France,  the  parties  to  the  great  contests  then 
going  on  were  all  eagerly  courting  his  alliance. 
His  ambitious  ran  parallel,  too,  with  those  of  the 
able  minister,  Thomas  Wolsey,  who  ro.sc  to  high 
influence  at  his  side  soon  after  his  reign  began. 
Wolsey  aspired  to  the  Papal  crown,  with  the 
cardinal's  cap  as  a  preparatory  adornment,  and  he 
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drew  Enplanrl,  as  vvc  have  wen,  into  the  stormy 
politics  of  till?  si.xteenth  century  in  Europe,  with 
no  i^nin,  of  glory  or  otlierwi.se,  to  the  nation,  and 
not  nuicli  result" of  any  kind.  Wlieu  the  Enii)eror 
Ma.\iniilian  died,  in  ir)19,  Henry  entered  the  lists 
against  Maximilian's  jrrandsou,  Charles  of  Spain, 
and  Francis  I.  of  France,  as  a  candidate  for  the 
imperial  crown.  In  the  subsequent  wars  which 
broke  oiit  between  his  two  rivals,  he  took  the 
side  of  the  successful  Charles,  now  Emperor,  and 
helped  liim  to  climb  to  supremacy  in  Europe 
over  the  prostrate  French  king.  lie  had  dreams 
of  conquering  France  again,  and  casting  the 
glorios  of  Henry  V.  in  the  shade;  but  he  carried 
his  c  r«e  little  beyond  the  dreaming.  When 
it  was  t(H  e  to  check  the  growth  of  Charles' 
overshadowiiig  power,  he  changed  his  side  and 
took  Francis  into  alliance. 

But  Henry's  motives  were  always  selfish  and 
personal  —  never  political ;  and  the  personal  mo- 
tives had  now  taken  on  a  most  despicable  char- 
acter. He  had  tired  of  his  wife,  the  Spanish 
Cathenne,  who  was  six  years  older  than  himself. 
He  liad  two  pretexts  for  discontent  with  his  mar- 
riage: 1,  that  Ins  <iueen  had  borne  him  only  a 
daughter,  Avhereas  England  needed  a  male  heir 
to  the  throne ;  2,  that  he  was  troubled  with  scru- 
ples as  to  the  lawfulness  of  wedlock  with  his 
brother's  widow.  On  this  latter  ground  he  be- 
gan intrigues  to  win  from  the  Pope,  not  a  divorce 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  but  a  declara- 
tion of  the  nullity  of  his  marriage.  This  chal- 
lenged the  opposition  of  the  Emperor,  Catherine's 
nepljew,  and  Henry's  alliances  were  naturally 
changed. 

The  Pope,  Clement  VII.,  ref".sed  to  annul  the 
milrriage,  and  Henry  tur'  1  his  unreasonii 
wrath  ujjon  Cardinal  Wolse .  -  lio  had  conducteii 
negotiations  with  the  Pope  and  failed  in  them. 
Wolsey  was  driven  from  the  Court  in  disgrace 
and  died  soon  afterwards.  He  Wiis  succeeded  in 
the  king's  favor  by  a  more  uncrupulous  man, 
Thomas  Cromwell.  Henry  had  not  yet  despaired 
of  bringing  the  Pope  to  compliance  with  his 
wishes;  and  he  began  attacks  upon  the  Church 
and  upon  the  papal  revenues  which  might  shake, 
as  he  hoped,  the  firmness  of  the  powers  at  Rome. 
With  the  help  of  a  pliant  minister  and  a  sub- 
servient Parliament,  he  forced  the  clergv  (1531- 
1562)  in  Convocation  to  acknowledge  him  to  be 
the  Supreme  Head  of  the  English  Church,  and 
to  submit  themselves  entirely  to  his  authority. 
At  the  same  time  he  grasped  the  "annates,"  or 
lirst  year's  income  of  bishoprics,  which  had  been 
the  richest  perquisite  of  the  papal  treasury. 

In  all  these  proceedings,  the  English  king  was 
acting  on  a  line  parallel  to  that  of  the  continentjil 
rising  against  Rome ;  but  it  was  not  in  friendli- 
ness toward  it  nor  in  sympathy  with  it  that  he 
did  so.  He  had  been  among  the  bitterest  enemies 
of  the  Reformation,  and  he  never  ceased  to  be 
so.  He  had  won  from  the  Pope  the  empty  title 
of  "Defender  of  the  Faith,"  by  a  foolish  book 
against  Luther,  and  the  faith  which  he  defended 
in  1521  was  the  faith  in  which  he  died.  But 
when  he  found  that  the  influence  of  Charles  V. 
at  Rome  was  too  great  to  be  overcome,  and  that 
the  Pope  coulil  be  neither  bribed,  persuaded  nor 
coerced  to  sanction  the  putting  away  of  his  wife, 
he  ix'solved  to  make  the  English  Church  suffi- 
cient in  authority  to  satisfy  his  demand,  by  estab- 
lishing its  ecclesiastical  independence,  with  a 
poutill  of  its  own,  in  himself.     He  purposed 


nothing  more  than  this.  He  contemplated  no 
change  of  doctrine,  no  cleansing  of  abuses.  He 
permitted  no  one  who.se  services  he  commanded 
in  the  undertaking  to  bring  such  changes  into 
contemplation.  So  far  as  concerned  Henry's  in- 
itiative, there  was  absolutely  nothing  of  religious 
Reformation  in  the  movement  which  separated 
the  Church  of  England  from  the  Church  of 
Rome.  li  accomplished  its  sole  original  end 
when  it  gave  finality  to  the  decree  of  an  English 
ecclesiastical  court,  on  the  question  of  the  king's 
marriage,  and  barred  queen  Catherine's  appeal 
from  it.  It  was  the  intention  of  Henry  "VIII. 
that  the  Church  under  Iiis  papacy  should  remain 
precisely  what  it  had  been  under  the  Pope  at 
Rome,  and  he  spared  neither  stake  nor  gibbet  in 
his  persecuting  zeal  against  impudent  reformers. 

But  the  spirit  of  Reformation  which  was  in 
the  atmosphere  of  that  time  lent  itself,  neverthe- 
less, to  King  Henry's  project,  and  made  that 
practicable  wh.ich  could  hardly  have  been  so  a 
generation  before.  The  influence  of  Wyclif  had 
nevev  wholly  died  out;  the  new  learning  waa 
making  its  way  in  England  and  broadening  men's 
minds ;  the  voice  of  Luther  and  his  fellow  work- 
ers on  the  continent  had  been  heard,  and  not 
vainly.  England  was  ripe  for  the  religious  revo- 
lution, and  her  king  promoted  it,  without  inten- 
tion. But  while  his  reign  lasted,  and  his  despot- 
ism was  heavy  on  the  land,  there  was  nothing 
accomplished  but  the  breaking  of  the  old  Church 
fetters,  and  the  binding  of  the  nation  anew  with 
green  withes,  which,  presently,  it  would  burst 
asurder. 

Tiie  conspicuous  events  of  Henry's  reign  are 
familiarly  :  ^own.  Most  of  them  bear  the  stamp 
of  iiis  monstrous  egotism  and  selfishness.  He 
was  the  incomparable  tyrant  of  English  history. 
The  monarch  who  repudiated  two  wives,  sent 
two  to  the  block,  and  shared  his  bed  with  yet 
two  more;  who  made  a  whole  national  church 
the  servant  of  his  lusts,  and  who  took  the  lives 
of  the  purest  men  of  his  kingdom  when  they 
would  not  bend  their  consciences  to  say  that  he 
did  well  —  has  a  pedestal  quite  his  own  in  the 
gallery  of  infamous  kings. 

Edward  VI.  and  the  Reformation. 

Dying  in  1547,  Henry  left  three  children: 
Mary,  daughter  of  Catherine  of  Aragon,  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  Anne  Eoleyn,  and  Edward, 
son  of  Jane  Seymour.  The  latter,  in  his  tenth 
year,  became  King  (Edward  VI.),  and  his  uncle, 
the  Duke  of  Somerset,  acquired  the  control  of 
the  government,  with  the  title  of  Protector. 
Somerset  headed  a  party  which  had  begun  be- 
fore the  death  of  the  king  to  press  for  more 
changes  in  the  character  of  the  new  Church  of 
England  and  less  adherence  to  the  pattern  of 
Rome.  There  seems  to  be  little  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  court  leaders  of  this  party  were 
mucii  moved  in  the  matter  by  any  interest  of  a 
religious  kind ;  but  the  growth  of  thinking  and 
feehng  in  England  tended  that  way,  and  the  side 
of  Reformation  had  become  the  stronger.  They 
simply  gave  way  to  it,  and  abandoned  the  re- 
pression which  Henry  had  persisted  in.  At  the 
same  time,  their  new  policy  gave  them  more  free- 
dom to  grasp  the  spoils  of  the  old  Church,  which 
Henry  VIII.  had  begun  to  lay  hands  on,  by 
suppression  of  monivsteries  and  confiscation  of 
their  estates.  The  wealth  thus  sequestered  went 
largely  into  private  hands. 
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It  was  in  the  short  reign  of  Edward  VI.  tliat 
the  Church  of  England  really  took  on  its  organic 
form  as  one  of  the  Churches  of  the  Reformation, 
by  the  composition  of  its  lirst  prayer-books,  and 
by  the  framing  of  a  definite  creed. 

Lady  Jane  Grey. 

In  li553,  the  young  king  died.  Somerset  had 
fiillen  from  jjower  tlie  previous  year  and  had 
suffered  death.  He  had  been  supplanted  by 
Dudley,  Earl  of  Warwick  and  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland, and  that  minister  had  persuaded  Ed^v  iird 
to  bequeath  his  crown  to  Lady  Jane  Grey,  grand- 
daughter of  the  younger  sister  of  Henry  Vlll. 
But  Northumberland  was  hated  by  the  people, 
and  few  could  recognize  the  right  of  a  boy  on  the 
throne  to  change  the  order  of  regal  succession  by 
his  will.  Parliament  had  formally  legitimated 
both  Catherine's  daughter,  ^lary,  and  Anne 
Boleyn's  daughter,  Elizabeth,  and  had  placed 
them  in  the  line  of  inheritance.  Mary's  iegal 
title  to  the  crown  was  clear,  rfhc  had  adhered 
with  her  mother  to  the  Roman  Church,  and  her 
advent  upon  the  throne  would  mean  the  subjec- 
tion of  the  English  Church  to  the  Papacy  anew ; 
since  the  constitution  of  the  Church  armed  the 
sovereign  with  supreme  and  indisputable  power 
over  it.  The  Protestants  of  the  kingdom  knew 
what  to  expect,  and  were  in  great  fear;  but  they 
submitted.  Lady  Jane  Grey  was  recommended 
to  them  by  her  Protestant  belief,  and  by  her 
beautiful  character;  but  her  title  was  too  defec- 
tive and  her  supporters  too  much  distrusted. 
There  were  few  to  stand  by  the  poor  young  girl 
when  Northumberland  proclaimed  her  queen, 
and  she  was  easily  dethroned  by  the  partisans  of 
Mary.     A  year  later  she  was  sent  to  the  block. 

Catholicism  was  now  ascendant  again,  and 
England  was  brought  to  share  in  the  great  reac- 
tion against  the  Ileformation  ivhich  prevailed 
generally  through  Europe  and  which  we  shall 
presently  consider.  Before  doing  so,  let  us 
glance  briefly  at  the  religious  state  of  some  other 
countries  not  yet  touched  upon. 

The  Reformation  in  Scotland. 

In  Scotland,  a  deep  undercurrent  of  feeling 
against  the  corruptions  .»!  the  Church  liad  been 
repressed  by  resolute  persecutions,  until  after 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Wars  with 
England,  and  the  close  connection  of  the  Scottish 
Court  with  the  Guises  of  France,  had  both  tended 
to  retard  the  progress  of  a  reform  sentiment,  or 
to  delay  tue  manifestation  of  it.  But  when  the 
pent-up  feeling  began  to  respond  to  the  voice  of 
the  great  Calvinistic  evangelist  and  organizer, 
John  Knox,  it  swept  the  nation  like  a  storm. 
Knox's  first  preaching,  after  his  captivity  in 
France  and  exile  to  Geneva,  was  in  1555.  In 
L560,  the  authority  of  the  Pope  was  renounced, 
the  mass  prohibited,  and  the  Geneva  confession 
of  faith  adopted,  by  the  Scottish  Estates.  After 
that  time  the  Reformed  Church  in  Scotland  — 
the  Church  of  Presbyterian  ism  — had  onlj'  to  re- 
sist the  futile  hostility  of  ]\Iary  Stuart  for  a  few 
years,  until  it  came  to  its  great  struggle  against 
English  Episcopacy,  under  Mary's  son  and  grand- 
son, James  and  Charles. 

The  Reformation  in  the  North.  * 

In  the  three  Scandinavian  nations  the  ideas  of 
the  Reformation,  diffused  from  Germany,  had 
won  early  favor,  both  from  kings  and  people, 


and  had  soon  secured  an  enduring  foothold. 
They  owed  their  re(ei)ti()n  quite  as  much,  per- 
haps, to  the  political  situation  as  to  the  religious 
feeling  of  the  northern  pe  ;iles. 

When  the  ferment  of  .ii  ''  formation  move- 
ment began,  the  three  cro\>.  a  ere  worn  by  one 
king,  as  they  had  been  since  the  "  Union  of  Cal- 
mar,"  in  1397,  and  the.Kingof  Denmark  was  the 
sovereign  of  the  Union.  His  actual  power  in 
Sweden  and  Norway  was  slight;  his  theoretical 
authority  was  sufficient  to  irritate  both.  In 
Sweden,  especially,  the  noblos  cliafeil  imder  the 
yoke  of  the  i)rofltless  federation.  Christian  II., 
the  last  Danish  king  of  the  three  kingdoms, 
crushed  their  disaffection  by  a  harsh  conquest  of 
the  country  (1530),  and  by  savage  executions, 
so  perfidious  and  so  numerous  that  they  are 
known  in  Swedish  history  as  the  Massacre  of 
Stockholm.  But  this  brutal  and  faithless  king 
became  so  hateful  in  his  own  proper  kingdom 
that  the  Danish  nobles  rose  against  him  in  1523 
and  he  was  driven  from  the  land.  The  crown 
was  given  to  his  uncle,  Frederick,  Duke  of 
SchlcHwig-Holstein.  In  that  German  Dvichy, 
Lutherauism  had  already  made  its  way,  and 
Frederick  was  in  accord  with  it.  On  coming  to 
the  throne  of  Denmark,  where  Catholicism  still 
prevailed,  he  pledged  himself  to  attempt  no  in- 
terference with  it;  but  he  felt  no  obligation,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  protect  it.  He  demanded  and 
established  a  toleration  for  both  doctrines,  and 
gave  to  the  reformers  a  freedom  of  opportunity 
which  speedily  undermined  the  old  faith  and 
overthrew  it. 

In  the  meantime,  Sweden  had  undergone  the 
important  revolution  of  her  history,  which  placed 
the  national  hero,  Gustavus  Vasa,  on  the  throne. 
Gustavus  was  a  young  noble  whose  title  to  the 
crown  was  not  derived  from  his  lineage,  but 
from  his  geniui  After  Christian  II.  had  bloodily 
exterminated  the  elder  leaders  of  the  Swedish 
state,  this  young  lord,  then  a  hostage  and  pris- 
oner in  the  tyn.nt's  hands,  made  his  escape  and 
took  upon  himself  the  mission  of  setting  his 
country  free.  For  three  j'ears  Gustavus  lived  a 
life  like  that  of  Alfred  the  Great  in  England, 
when  he,  too,  struggled  with  the  Danes.  His 
heroic  adventures  were  crowned  with  success, 
and  Sweden,  led  to  independence  by  its  natural 
king,  bestowed  the  regal  title  upon  him  (1523) 
and  seated  him  upon  its  ancient  throne.  Tlie 
new  Danish  king,  Frederick,  acknowledged  the 
revolution,  and  the  Union  of  Calmar  was  dis- 
solved. Sweden  under  Gustavus  Vasa  recovered 
from  the  state  of  great  disorder  into  which  it 
had  fallen,  and  grew  to  be  a  nation  of  important 
strength.  As  a  measure  of  policy,  he  encour- 
aged the  introduction  of  Lutheninism  and  pro- 
moted the  spread  of  it,  in  order  to  break  the 
pciwer  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  and  also,  in  order, 
without  doubt,  to  obtain  possession  of  the  property 
of  the  Church,  which  secured  to  the  Crown  the 
substantial  revenues  it  required. 

Italy. 

In  Italy,  the  reformed  doctrines  obtained  no 
popular  footing  at  any  time,  though  many  among 
the  cultivated  people  regarded  them  with  fa  ■)r, 
and  would  gladly  have  witnessed,  not  oi.  a 
practical  purging  of  the  Church,  but  a  revision 
of  those  Catholic  dogmas  most  offensive  to  a 
rational  mind.  But  such  little  movement  as 
stirred  in  that  direction  wis  soon  stopped  by  the 
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success  of  tlic  Emperor,  Charles  V.,  in  liis  Itiiliiin 
wiirs  witl»  Fnincis  I.,  and  by  the  Si)anisli  domi- 
nation in  the  j)eniusula  whicli  ensued  thereon. 
Tlie  Hpain  of  that  age;  was  liiio  tlie  l)loodless 
octopus  wiiieh  jjaralyzcs  the  victim  in  itschitch, 
and  Italy,  gripped  in  half  of  its  many  principali- 
ties by  "the  deadly  tentacles  thrust  out  from 
Madrid,  showed  no  consciousness  for  the  next 
two  centuries. 

The  Council  of  Trent. 

The  long  demanded,  long  promised  General 
Council,  for  considering  the  alleged  abuses  in 
the  Church  and  the  alleged  falsities  in  its  doc- 
trine, and  generallj'  for  discussion  and  action 
upon  the  questions  rai.sed  by  the  Reformation, 
assembled  at  Trent  in  December,  1545.  The 
Emperor  seems  to  have  desired  with  sincerit}' 
that  the  Council  might  be  one  which  the  Protes- 
tants would  have  confidence  in,  and  in  which 
thoy  niiglit  Ije  represented,  for  a  full  discussion 
of  their  differences  with  Rome.  But  this  was 
made  impossible  from  the  beginning.  The  Prot- 
estants demanded  that  "final  appeal  on  all  de- 
bated points  should  be  made  to  the  sole  authority 
of  Holy  Scripture,"  and  this  being  refused  by 
the  Pope  (Paul  III.),  there  remained  no  ground 
on  which  the  two  parties  could  meet.  The  Ital- 
ian prelates  who  composed  the  majority  of  the 
Council  made  haste,  it  would  seem,  to  take  action 
which  closed  the  doors  of  conciliation  against 
the  Reformers.  "  First,  they  declared  that  divine 
revelation  was  continuous  in  the  Church  of  which 
the  Pope  was  the  head;  and  that  the  chief  writ- 
ten depository  of  this,  revelation — namely,  the 
Scriptures — had  no  authority  except  in  the  ver- 
sion of  the  Vulgate.  Secondly,  they  condemned 
the  doctrine  of  justification  by  Faith.  .  .  . 
Thirdly,  they  confirmed  the  efHcacy  and  the  bind- 
ing authority  of  the  Seven  Sacraments."  "  The 
Council  terminated  in  December  [1563]  with  an 
act  of  submission,  which  placed  all  its  decrees  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  Papal  sanction.  Pius  [Pius 
IV^.  became  Pope  in  15(50]  was  wise  enough  to 
pass  and  ratify  the  decrees  of  the  Tridcntine 
fathers  by  a  Bull  dated  on  December  26,  1.563, 
reserving  to  the  Papal  sovereign  the  sole  right  of 
interpreting  them  in  doubtfid  or  disputed  cases. 
This  he  could  well  afford  to  do ;  for  not  an  article 
liad  been  penned  Avithout  his  concurrence,  and 
not  a  stipulation  had  been  made  without  a  pre- 
vious imderst^mding  with  the  Catholic  powers. 
The  very  terms,  moreover,  by  which  his  ratification 
was  conveyed,  secured  his  supremacy,  and  con- 
ferred upon  his  successors  and  lumself  the  privi- 
leges of  a  court  of  ultimate  appeal.  At  no  pre- 
vious period  in  the  history  of  the  Church  had  so 
wide,  so  undefined,  and  so  unlimited  an  authority 
been  accorded  to  tlie  See  of  Rome  "  (Symonds). 

Some  practical  reforms  in  the  Church  were 
wrought  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  but  its  disci- 
l)linary  decrees  were  less  important  than  the  dog- 
matic. From  beginning  to  end  of  its  sessions, 
which,  broken  by  many  suspensions  and  adjourn 
mcnts,  dragged  through  eighteen  years,  it  ad- 
dressed itself  to  the  task  of  solidifying  the 
Church  of  Rome,  as  left  by  the  Protestant  schism, 
—  not  of  healing  the  schism  itself  or  of  remov- 
ing the  provocations  to  it.  Th(!  work  which  the 
Council  did  in  that  direction  was  of  vast  impor- 
tance, and  profoundly  affected  the  future  of  the 
Papacy  and  of  its  spiritual  realm.  It  gave  a 
firm  dogmatic  footing  to  the  great  reactionary 


new  forces  which  now  came  into  play,  with  ag- 
gressive enthusiasm  and  zeal,  to  arrest  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Reformation  and  roll  it  back. 

The  Catholic  reaction. 

The  extraordinary  revival  of  Catholicism  and 
thrusting  back  of  Protestanti.sm  which  oecurrecl 
in  tho  later  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  had 
several  causes  behind  it  and  within  it. 

1.  The  spiritual  impulse  from  which  the  Ref- 
ormation started  had  considerably  spent  it.self,  or 
had  become  debased  by  a  gross  admixture  of 
political  and  mercenary  aims.  lu  Germany,  the 
spoils  derived  from  the  suppressing  of  monastic 
establishments  and  the  secularizing  of  ecclesias- 
tical fiefs  and  estates,  appeared  very  early  among 
the  potent  inducements  by  which  mercenary 
princes  were  dmwn  to  the  side  of  the  Lutheran 
reform.  Later,  as  the  opposing  leagues,  Protes- 
tant and  Catholic,  settled  into  chronic  opposition 
and  hostility,  the  struggle  between  them  took  on 
more  and  more  the  character  of  a  great  political 
game,  and  lost  more  and  more  the  sjiirit  of  a  battle 
for  free  conscience  and  a  free  mind.  In  France, 
as  we  have  noticed,  the  political  entiinglements  of 
the  Huguenot  party  v  're  such,  by  this  time,  that 
it  could  not  fail  to  be  wered  by  them  in  its  re- 
ligious tone.  In  England,  every  breath  of  spirit- 
uality in  the  movement  had  so  far  (to  the  death 
of  Henry  VIII.)  been  stifled,  and  it  showed  noth- 
ing but  a  brazen  political  front  to  the  world.  In 
the  Netherlands,  the  struggle  for  religious  free- 
dom was  about  to  merge  itself  in  a  fight  of  forty 
years  for  self-government,  and  the  fortitude  and 
valor  of  the  citizen  were  more  surely  developed 
in  that  long  war  than  the  faith  and  fervor  of  the 
Christian.  And  so,  generally  throughout  Eu- 
rope, Protestantism,  in  its  conflict  with  the  pow- 
ers of  the  ancient  Church,  had  descended,  ere  the 
sixteenth  century  ran  far  into  its  second  half,  to 
a  distinctly  lower  plane  than  it  occupied  at  first. 
On  that  lower  plane  Rome  fronted  it  more  for- 
midably, with  stronger  arms,  than  on  the  higher. 

2.  Broadly  stating  the  fact,  it  may  be  said  that 
Protestanti.sm  made  all  its  great  inroads  upon  the 
Church  of  Rome  before  partisanship  came  to  the 
rescue  of  the  latter,  and  closed  the  open  mind 
with  which  Luther,  and  Zwingli,  and  Farel,  and 
Calvin  were  listened  to  at  first.  It  happens  al- 
ways, when  new  ideas,  combative  of  old  ones, 
whether  religious  or  political,  are  first  put  for- 
ward in  the  world,  they  arc  listened  to  for  a  time 
with  a  certiiiu  disinterestedness  of  attention  —  a 
certain  native  candor  in  the  mind  —  which  gives 
them  a  fair  hearing.  If  they  seem  reasonable, 
they  obt^iin  ready  acceptance,  and  spread  rapidly, 
—  until  the  conservatism  of  the  beliefs  assailed 
takes  serious  alarm,  and  the  radicalism  of  the 
innovating  beliefs  becomes  ambitious  and  ram- 
pant ;  until  the  for  and  the  against  stiffen  them- 
selves in  opposing  ranks,  and  the  voice  of  argu- 
ment is  drowned  by  the  cries  of  party.  That 
ends  all  shifting  of  masses  from  the  old  to  the 
new  ground.  That  ends  conversion  as  an  epi- 
demic and  dwindles  it  to  the  sporadic  character. 

G.  Protestantism  became  bitterly  .divided  within 
itself  at  an  early  stage  of  its  career  by  doctrinal 
differences,  first  between  Zwingliaus  and  Luther- 
ans, and  then  between  Lutherans  and  Calviuists, 
while  Catholicism,  under  attack,  settled  into 
more  unity  and  solidity  than  before. 

4.  The  tremendous  power  in  Europe  to 
which  the  Spanish  monarchy,  with  its  subject 
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dominions,  and  its  dynastic  relations,  had  now 
risen,  passed,  in  1556,  to  a  diill-braincd  and  soul- 
less bigot,  who  saw  but  one  use  for  it,  namely,  the 
extinction  of  all  dissent  from  his  own  beliefs,  and 
all  opposition  to  his  own  will.  Philip  II.  dilfered 
from  his  father,  Charles  V.,  not  in  the  enormity 
of  his  bigoted  egotism  —  they  were  equals,  per- 
haps, in  tliat  —  but  in  the  cxclusiveness  of  it. 
There  was  something  else  in  Charles,  something 
sometimes  faintly  admirable.  He  did  have  some 
interests  in  life  that  were  not  purely  malignant. 
But  his  horrid  vampire  of  a  son,  the  most  re- 
pulsive creature  of  his  kind  in  all  history,  had 
nothing  in  him  that  was  not  as  deadly  to  man- 
kind as  the  venom  secreted  behind  the  fang  of  a 
cobra.  It  was  a  frightful  day  for  the  world 
when  a  despotism  which  shadowed  Spain,  Sicily, 
Italy  and  the  Low  Countries,  and  which  had  be- 
gun to  drag  unbounded  treasure  from  America, 
fell  to  the  possession  of  such  a  being  as  this. 
Nothing  substantial  was  taken  away  from  the 
potent  malevolence  of  Philip  by  his  failure  of 
election  in  Germany  to  the  Imperial  throne.  On 
the  contrary,  he  was  the  stronger  for  it,  because 
all  his  dominion  was  real  and  all  bis  authority 
might  assume  to  be  absolute.  His  father  had 
been  more  handicapped  than  helped  by  his  Ger- 
man responsibilities  and  embarrassments,  which 
Philip  escaped.  It  is  not  strange  that  his  con- 
centration of  the  vast  enginery  under  his  hands 
to  one  limited  ai'n,  of  exterminating  what  his 
dull  and  ignorant  mind  conceived  to  be  irreligion 
and  treason,  had  its  large  measure  of  success. 
The  stranger  thing  is,  that  there  was  fortitude  and 
courage  to  resist  such  power,  in  even  one  corner 
of  his  realm. 

5.  The  Papacy  was  restored  at  this  time  to  the 
purer  and  higher  character  of  its  best  ages,  by 
well-guided  elections,  which  raised  in  succession 
to  the  throne  a  number  of  men,  very  different  in 
ability,  and  quite  different,  too,  in  the  spirit  of 
their  piety,  but  generally  alike  in  dignity  and 
decency  of  life,  and  in  qualities  which  command 
respect.  The  flery  Neapolitan  zealot,  Caraffa, 
who  became  Pope  in  1555  as  Paul  IV. ;  his  cool- 
tempered  diplomatic  successor,  Pius  IV.,  who 
manipulated  the  closing  labors  of  the  Council  of 
Trent ;  the  austere  inquisitor,  Pius  V. ;  the  more 
commonplace  Gregory  XIII.,  and  the  powerful 
Sixtus  v.,  were  pontiffs  who  gave  new  strength 
to  Catholicism,  in  their  different  ways,  both  by 
what  they  did  and  by  what  they  were. 

6.  The  revival  of  zeal  in  the  Roman  Church, 
naturally  following  the  attacks  upon  it,  gave  rise 
to  many  new  religious  organizations  within  its 
elastic  fold,  some  reformatory,  some  missionary 
and  militant,  but  all  bringing  an  effectual  rein- 
forcement to  it,  at  the  time  when  its  assailants 
began  to  show  faltering  signs.  Among  these 
was  one  —  Loyola's  Society  of  Jesus — which 
marched  promptly  to  the  front  of  the  battle,  anil 
which  contributed  more  than  any  other  single 
force  in  the  field  to  the  rallying  of  the  Church, 
to  the  stopping  of  retreat,  and  to  the  facing  of 
its  stubborn  columns  forward  for  a  fresh  ad- 
vance. The  Jesuits  took  such  a  lead  and  accom- 
plished such  results  by  virtue  of  the  military 
precision  of  discipline  under  which  they  had 
been  placed  and  to  which  thc^^  were  singularly 
trained  by  the  rules  of  the  founder;  and  also 
by  effect  of  a  certain  subtle  sophistry  that  runs 
through  their  ethical  maxims  and  their  counsels 
of  piety.     They  fought  for  tlu;ir  faith  with  a 


sublime  courage,  with  a  devotion  almost  unpar- 
alleled, with  an  earnestness  of  belief  that  cannot 
be  questioned ;  but  they  u.sed  weapons  and  modes 
of  warfare  which  the  higlicr  moral  feeling  of 
civilized  mankind,  whether  Christian  or  Pagan, 
has  always  contlemned.  It  is  not  Protestant 
enemies  alone  who  say  this.  It  is  the  accusation 
that  has  been  brought  against  them  again  and 
again  in  their  own  Church,  and  which  has  ex- 
pelled them  from  Catholic  countries,  again  and 
again.  In  the  first  century  or  more  of  their 
career,  this  plastic  conscieni c,  moulded  by  a  pas- 
sionate zeal,  and  surrendered,  with  every  gift  of 
mind  and  body,  to  a  service  of  obedience  which 
tolerated  no  evasion  on  one  side  nor  bending  on 
the  other,  made  the  Jesuits  the  most  invinci- 
ble and  dangerous  body  of  men  that  was  ever 
organized  for  defense  and  aggression  in  any 
cause. 

The  order  was  founded  in  1540,  by  a  bull  of 
Pope  Paul  III.  At  the  time  of  Loyola's  death, 
in  1556,  it  numbered  about  one  thousand  mem- 
bers, and  under  Lainez,  the  second  general  of  the 
order,  who  succeeded  Loyola  at  the  head,  it  ad- 
vanced rapidly,  in  numbers,  in  efficiency  of  or- 
ganization, and  in  wide-spread  influence. 

Briefly  stated,  these  are  the  incidents  and  cir- 
cumstances which  help  to  explain  —  not  fully, 
perhaps,  but  almost  sufficiently  —  the  check  to 
Protestantism  and  the  restored  energy  and  ag- 
gressiveness of  the  Catholic  Church,  in  the  later 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  Ruin  of  Spain. 

In  his  kingdoms  of  Spain,  Philip  II.  may  be  said 
to  have  finished  the  work  of  death  which  his 
father  and  his  father's  grand-parents  committed 
to  him.  They  began  it,  and  appointed  the  lines 
on  which  it  was  to  be  done.  The  Spain  of  their 
day  had  the  fairest  opportunity  of  any  nation  in 
Europe  for  a  great  and  noble  career.  iThe  golden 
gates  of  her  opportunity  were  unlocked  and 
opened  by  good  Queen  Isabella;  but  the  pure 
hands  of  the  same  pious  (jueen  threw  over  the 
neck  of  her  country  the  noose  of  a  strangler,  and 
tightened  it  prayerfully.  Her  grandson,  who 
was  neither  pious  nor  good,  fiung  his  vast  weight 
of  power  upon  it.  But  the  strangling  halter  of 
the  Spanish  Inciuisition  did  not  extinguish  signs 
of  life  in  his  kingdom  fast  enough  to  satisfy  Ids 
royal  impatience,  and  he  tightened  other  cords 
upon  the  suffering  body  and  all  its  limbs.  Philip, 
when  he  came  to  take  up  tlie  murderous  task, 
found  every  equipment  for  it  that  he  could  de- 
sire. He  had  only  to  gather  the  strands  of  the 
infernal  mesh  into  his  hands,  and  bring  the  strain 
of  his  awful  sovereignty  to  bear  upon  them:  then 
sit  and  watch  the  palsy  of  death  creep  over  his 
dominions. 

Of  political  life,  Charles  really  left  nothing  for 
his  son  to  kill.  Of  positive  religious  life,  there 
can  have  been  no  important  survival,  for  he  and 
his  Inquisition  had  been  keenly  vigilant;  but 
Philip  made  much  of  the  little  lie  could  discover. 
As  to  the  industrial  life  of  Spain,  father  and  s(m 
were  alike  active  in  the  murdering  of  it,  and 
alike  ingenious.  They  paralyzed  manufactures, 
in  the  first  instance,  by  persecuting  and  expelling 
the  thrifty  and  skilful  Moriscoes ;  then  they  made 
their  work  complete  by  heavy  duties  on  raw  ma- 
terials. To  extinguish  the  agricultural  indus- 
tries of  the  kingdom,  they  had  happy  inspira- 
tions.    They  prohibited  the  exportation  of  one 
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commodity  after  another  —  com,  cattle,  wool, 
cloth,  leather,  and  the  like  — until  they  had 
brought  Spain  practically  to  the  point  of  being 
dependent  on  other  countries  for  many  protlucts 
of  sivill,  and  yet  of  having  notliing  to  offer  in  ex- 
change, except  tlic  treasure  of  precious  metals 
wideli  she  drew  from  America.  Hence  it  hap- 
pened tliat  tlie  silver  and  gold  of  the  Peruvian 
and  Mexican  nunes  ran  like  quicksjind  tiirough 
her  lingers,  into  tlie  coffers  of  the  mercliants  of 
tlie  Low  Countries  and  of  England;  and,  prob- 
ably, no  other  coimtry  in  Europe  saw  so  little  of 
tluim,  had  so  little  of  benefit  from  them,  as  the 
country  tliey  were  supposed  to  enrich. 

If  tlie  killing  of  Spain  needed  to  be  made  com- 
plete byanytiiingniore,  Pliilip  supplied  the  need, 
in  tlie  (leadliiicss  of  liis  taxation.  Spending  vast 
sums  in  his  attempt  ti)  repetit  upon  the  Nethcr- 
hiiids  tiie  work  of  national  murder  he  had  accom- 
jilislied  in  Spain;  losing,  by  the  same  act,  the 
rich  revenues  of  tlie  thrifty  provinces;  launching 
into  new  expenditures  as  he  pursued,  by  clumsy 
warfare,  his  mission  of  deatli  into  fresh  lields, 
aiming  now  at  tlie  life  of  France,  and  now  at  tlie 
life  of  England, —  he  squeezed  the  cost  of  his 
armies  and  armadas  from  a  country  in  which  he 
had  strangled  production  already,  and  made  pov- 
erty tlie  common  estate.  It  was  the  last  draining 
of  the  life-blooil  of  a  nation  whicli  ought  to  have 
been  strong  and  great,  but  which  suffered  mur- 
der most  foul  and  unnatural. 

We  hardly  exaggerate  even  in  figure  when  we 
say  tliat  Spain  was  a  dead  nation  when  Philip 
quitted  tlie  scene  of  his  arduous  labors.  It  is 
true  tliat  his  successors  still  found  something  for 
their  hands  to  do,  in  the  ways  that  were  pleasant 
to  their  race,  and  burned  and  bled  and  crushed 
the  unhappy  kingdom  with  indefatigable  persis- 
tency ;  but  it  was  really  tlie  corpse  of  a  nation 
whicli  they  practised  on.  The  life  of  Spain,  as  a 
breathing,  sentient  state,  came  to  an  end  under 
the  hands  of  Philip  II.,  first  of  the  Thugs. 

Philip  II.  and  the  Netherlands. 

The  hand  of  Charles  V.  had  been  heavy  on  the 
Netherlands ;  but  resistance  to  such  a  power  as 
that  of  Spain  in  his  day  was  hardly  dreamed  of. 
It  was  not  easy  for  Philip  to  outdo  his  father's 
despotism ;  less  easy  to  drive  the  laborious  Hol- 
landers and  Flemings  to  desperation  and  force 
them  into  rebellious  war.  But  he  accomplished 
it.  He  filled  the  country  with  Spanisli  troops. 
He  reorganized  and  stimulated  tlie  Inquisition. 
He  multiplied  bishoprics  in  the  Provinces,  against 
the  wish  of  even  the  Catholic  population.  He 
scorned  the  counsels  of  the  great  nobles,  and 
gave  foreign  advisers  to  the  Regent,  his  half-sis- 
ter, Margaret  of  Parma,  illegitimate  daughter  of 
Charles  V. ,  whom  he  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
government.  His  oppressions  were  endured, 
with  increasing  signs  of  hidden  passion,  for  ten 
years.  Then,  "in  1506,  the  first  movement  of  pa- 
triotic combination  appeared.  It  was  a  league 
among  certain  of  th"  nobles;  its  objects  were 
peaceful,  its  plans  were  legal;  but  it  was  not 
countenanced  by  the  wiser  of  the  patriots,  who 
saw  that  events  were  not  ripe.  Tlie  members  of 
the  league  went  in  solemn  procession  to  the 
Regent  with  a  petition;  whereupon  one  of  her 
councillors  denounced  tliem  as  "a  troop  of  beg- 
gars." They  promptly  seized  tlie  epithet  and 
appropriated  it.  A  beggar's  wallet  became  their 
emblem;  the  idea  was  caught  up  and  carried 


through  the  country,  and  a  visible  party  rose 
quickly  into  existence. 

The  religious  feeling  now  gained  boldness. 
Enormous  field-meetings  began  to  be  held,  under 
arms,  in  every  part  of  the  open  country,  defy- 
ing edicts  and  Inquisition.  There  followed  a 
little  later  some  fanatical  and  riotous  outbreaks 
in  several  cities,  breaking  images  and  desecrat- 
ing churches.  Upon  these  occurrences,  Philip 
despatched  to  the  Netherlands,  in  the  summer  of 
1567,  a  fresh  army  of  Spanish  troops,  commanded 
by  a  man  who  was  after  his  own  heart — as  mean, 
as  false,  as  merciless,  as  little  in  soul  and  mind, 
as  himself, — the  Duke  of  Alva.  Alva  brought 
with  him  authority  which  practically  superseded 
that  of  the  Regent,  and  secret  instructions  which 
doomed  every  man  of  worth  in  the  Provinces. 

At  the  head  of  the  nobility  of  the  country,  by 
eminence  of  character,  no  less  than  by  precedence 
in  rank,  stood  William  of  Nassau,  Prince  of 
Orange,  who  derived  his  higher  title  from  a  petty 
and  remote  principality,  but  whose  large  family 
possessions  were  in  Flanders,  Brabant,  Holland 
and  Luxemburg.  Associated  closely  with  him, 
in  friendship  and  in  political  action,  were  Count 
Egmont,  and  the  Admiral  Count  Horn,  the  lat- 
ter of  a  family  related  to  the  IMontmorencies  of 
France.  These  three  conspicuous  nobles  Philip 
had  marked  with  special  malice  for  the  heads- 
man, though  their  solitary  crime  had  been  the 
giving  of  advice  against  his  tyrannies.  William 
9f  Orange — "the  Silent,"  as  he  came  to  be  known 
"—  far-seeing  in  his  wisdom,  and  well-advised  by 
trusty  agents  in  Spain,  withdrew  into  Germany 
before  Alva  arrived.  He  warned  his  friends  of 
their  danger  and  implored  them  to  save  them- 
selves; but  they  were  blinded  and  would  not 
listen.  The  perfidious  Spaniard  lured  them  with 
flatteries  to  Brussels  and  thrust  them  into  prison. 
They  were  to  be  the  first  victims  of  tlie  appalling 
sacrifice  required  to  appease  the  dull  rage  of  the 
king.  Within  three  months  they  had  eighteen 
hundred  companions,  condemned  like  themselves 
to  the  scaffold,  by  a  council  in  which  Alva  pre- 
sided and  which  the  people  called  ' '  the  Council 
of  Blood. "  In  June,  1568,  they  were  brought  to 
the  block. 

Meantime  Prince  William  and  his  brother, 
Louis  of  Nassau,  had  raised  forces  in  Germany 
and  attempted  the  rescue  of  the  terrorized  Prov- 
inces ;  but  their  troops  were  ill-paid  and  mutinous 
and  they  suffered  defeat.  For  the  time  being, 
the  Netherlands  were  crushed.  As  many  of  the 
people  as  could  escape  had  fled ;  commerce  was 
at  a  standstill ;  workshops  were  idle ;  the  cities, 
once  so  wealthy,  were  impoverislied;  death, 
mourning,  and  terror,  were  everywhere.  Alva 
had  done  very  perfectly  what  he  was  sent  to  do. 

The  first  break  in  the  blackness  of  the  clouds 
appeared  in  April,  1572,  when  a  fleet,  manned  by 
refugee  adventurers  who  called  themselves  Sea- 
Beggars,  attacked  and  captured  the  town  of 
Brill.  Prom  that  day  the  revolt  liaii  its  right 
footing,  on  the  decks  of  the  ships  of  the  best  sail- 
ors in  the  world.  It  faced  Philip  from  that  day  as 
a  maritime  power,  which  would  grow  by  the  very 
feeding  of  its  war  with  him,  until  it  had  con- 
sumed everything  Spanish  within  its  leach.  The 
taking  of  Brill  soon  gave  the  patriots  control  of  so 
many  places  in  Holland  and  Zealand  that  a  meet- 
ing "of  deputies  was  held  at  Dort,  in  July,  1573, 
which  declared  William  of  Orange  to  be  "the 
King's  legal  Stadtholder  in  Holland,  Zealand, 
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Friesland  and  Utrecht,"  and  recommended  to 
the  other  Provinces  that  lie  be  appointed  Pro- 
tector of  all  the  Netherlands  during  the  King's 
absence. 

Alva's  reign  of  terror  had  failed  so  signally 
that  even  he  was  discouraged  and  asked  to  be 
recalled.  It  was  his  boast  wlien  lie  retired  that 
he  had  put  eighteen  thousand  and  si.x  hundred  of 
the  Netiierlamlers  to  death  since  they  were  de- 
livered into  his  hands,  above  and  beyond  the 
horrible  massacres  by  which  he  had  half  depopu- 
lated every  captured  town.  Under  Alva's  suc- 
cessor, Don  Louis  de  Reciuesens,  a  man  of  more 
justice  and  humanity,  the  struggle  went  on,  ad- 
versely, upon  the  whole,  to  the  patriots,  though 
they  triumphed  gloriously  in  tlio  famous  defense 
of  Leyden.  To  win  help  from  England,  they 
offered  the  sovereignty  of  their  country  to  Queen 
Elizabeth;  but  in  vain.  They  matle  no  headway 
in  tiie  southern  provinces,  where  Catholicism 
prevailed,  and  where  the  religious  diffen^nce  drew 

{)eople  more  to  the  Spanish  side.  IJut  when 
iequeseus  died  suddenly,  in  tlie  spring  of  1576, 
and  the  Spanish  soldiery  broke  into  a  furious 
mutiny,  sacking  Antwerp  and  other  cities,  then 
the  nobles  of  Flanders  and  Brabant  applied  to 
the  northern  provinces  for  help.  The  result  was 
a  treaty,  called  the  Pacittcation  of  Ghent,  which 
contemplated  a  general  elfort  to  drive  the  Span- 
iards from  the  whole  land.  But  not  much  came 
of  this  confederacy ;  the  Catholic  provinces  never 
co-operated  with  the  Protestsint  provinces,  and 
the  latter  went  their  own  way  to  freedom  and 
prosperity,  while  the  former  sank  back,  submis- 
sive, to  their  chains. 

For  a  short  time  after  the  death  of  Requesens, 
Philip  was  represented  in  the  Netherlands  by  his 
illegitimate  half-brother,  Don  John  of  Austria; 
but  Don  John  died  in  October,  1578,  and  then 
came  the  great  general,  Alexander  Farncse,  Prince 
of  Parma,  who  was  to  try  the  patriots  sorely  by 
his  military  skill.  In  1579,  the  Prince  of  Orange 
drew  them  more  closely  together,  in  the  Union 
of  Utrecht,  which  Holland,  Zealand,  Gelderland, 
Zutphen,  Utrecht,  Qveryssel,  and  Groningen,  sub- 
scribed, and  which  was  practically  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Dutch  republic,  though  allegiance 
to  Philip  was  not  yet  renounced.  "This  followed 
two  years  later,  in  July,  1581,  when  the  States 
General,  assembled  at  the  Hague,  passed  a  solemn 
Act  of  Abjuration,  which  deposed  Philip  from 
his  sovereignty  and  transferred  it  to  the  Duke  of 
Anjou,  a  prince  of  the  royal  family  of  France, 
who  did  nothing  for  the  Provinces,  and  who  died 
soon  after.  At  the  same  time,  the  immediate 
sovereignty  of  Holland  and  Zealand  was  conferred 
on  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

In  March,  1582,  Philip  made  his  first  deliber- 
ate attempt  to  procure  the  assassination  of  the 
Prince.  He  had  entered  into  a  contract  for  the 
purpose,  and  signed  it  with  his  own  hand.  Tho 
assassin  employed  failed  only  because  the  siivage 

Eistol  wound  he  inflicted,  in  the  neck  and  jaw  of 
is  victim,  did  not  kill.  The  master-murderer, 
at  Madrid,  was  not  discouraged.  He  launched 
his  assassins,  one  following  the  other,  until  six 
had  made  their  trial  in  two  years.  The  sixth, 
one  Balthazar  Gerard,  accomplished  that  for 
which  he  was  sent,  and  William  the  Silent,  wise 
statesman  and  admirable  patriot,  fell  under  his 
hand  (July  10,  1584).  Philip  was  so  immeasur- 
ably delighted  at  this  success  that  he  conferred 
three  lordships  on  the  parents  of  the  murderer. 


William's  son,  Maurice,  though  but  eighteen 
years  old,  was  immediately  chosen  Stjidtlioldcr 
of  Holland,  Zealand  and  Utrecht,  and  High  Ad 
miral  of  tlie  Union.  In  the  subsequent  years  of 
the  war,  he  proved  himself  a  general  of  great  ca- 
pacitj'.  Of  the  details  of  the  war  it  is  impo.ssible 
to  speak.  Its  mo.st  notable  event  was  the  siege 
of  Antwerp,  whose  citizens  defended  llieinselves 
against  the  Duke  of  Parma,  with  astonishing 
courage  and  obstinacy,  for  many  months.  They 
capitulated  in  the  end  on  honorable  terms;  but 
the  prosperity  of  their  city  had  received  a  blow 
from  which  it  never  revived. 

Once  more  the  sovereignty  of  the  Provinces  was 
offered  to  Queen  Elizabeth  of  England,  and  once 
more  declined;  but  the  tiueec  wnt  her  favorite, 
the  Earl  of  Leicester,  with  a  few  thousand  men, 
to  help  the  struggling  Hollanders  (l.JSo).  This 
was  done,  not  in  sympathy  with  tliem  or  their 
cause,  but  purely  as  a  self-defen.sive  meastu'e 
again.st  Spain.  The  niggardliness  and  tho  vaeil 
lations  of  Elizabeth,  combined  with  tlie  incom- 
petency of  Leicester,  caused  troubles  to  the  Prov- 
inces nearly  equal  to  the  benefit  of  the  forces  lent 
them.  Philip  of  Spain  was  now  involved  \a  his 
undertakings  with  the  Guises  and  the  League  in 
France,  and  in  his  plans  against  England,  and 
was  weakened  in  the  Netherlands  for  some  years. 
Parma  died  in  1593,  and  Count  Maustiehl  took 
his  place,  succeeded  in  his  turn  bj'  the  Manpiis 
Spinola.  The  latter,  at  last,  made  an  honest  re- 
port, that  the  subjugation  of  the  United  Prov- 
inces was  impracticable,  and,  Philip  II.  being 
now  dead,  the  Spanish  government  was  induced 
in  1(507  to  agree  to  a  suspension  of  arms.  A 
truce  for  twelve  years  was  arranged ;  practically 
it  was  the  termination  of  the  war  of  indepen- 
dence, and  practically  it  placed  the  United  Prov- 
inces among  the  nations,  although  the  formal 
acknowledgment  of  their  independence  was  not 
yielded  by  Spain  until  1648. 

England  under  Mary. 

While  the  Neth(  rlands  had  offered  to  Philip  of 
Spain  a  special  field  for  his  malice,  there  were 
others  thrown  open  to  him  which  he  did  not 
neglect.  He  may  be  said,  in  fact,  to  have  whetted 
his  appetite  for  blood  and  for  burned  human 
fiesh  in  England,  whither  he  went,  as  a  young 
prince,  in  1554,  to  marry  his  elderly  second 
cousin.  Queen  Mary.  We  may  be  sure  that  he 
did  not  check  the  ardor  of  his  consort,  when  she 
hastened  to  re-establish  the  supremacy  of  the 
Pope,  and  to  rekindle  the  fires  of  religious  perse- 
cution. The  two-hundred  and  seventy-seven  her- 
etics whom  she  is  reckoned  to  have  burned  may 
have  seemed  to  him,  even  then,  an  insignificant 
handful.  He  quickly  tired  of  her,  if  not  of  her 
congenial  work,  and  left  her  in  1555.  In  1558 
she  died,  and  the  Church  of  Rome  fell  once  more, 
never  to  regain  its  old  footing  of  authority. 

England  under  Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Anne  Boleyn,  who  now 
came  to  the  throne,  was  Protestant  by  the  neces- 
sities of  her  position,  whether  doctrinally  con- 
vinced or  no.  The  Catholics  denied  her  legiti- 
macy of  birth,  and  disputed,  therefore,  her  right 
to  the  crown.  She  depended  upon  the  Protes 
tants  for  her  support,  and  Protestantism,  either 
active  or  passive,  had  become,  without  doubt, 
the  dominant  faith  of  the  nation.  But  tlie  mild 
schism  which  formerly  took  most  of  its  directioa 
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from  Luther,  Imd  now  been  jwwerfully  ucted 
upon  by  tlie  influence  of  Ciilvin.  Geneva  liml 
been  tlie  rcfiijre  of  many  ministers  and  teachers 
wlio  fled  from  .Mary's  fin^s,  and  they  returned  to 
spread  and  deepen  in  Ilni^land  the  stern,  strong, 
formidable  piety  which  Calvin  evoked.  These 
Calvinistic  Protestants  now  made  themselves  felt 
ns  a  party  in  the  stiite,  and  were  known  ere  long 
by  that  name  which  the  next  century  rendered 
famous  in  English  and  American  history  —  the 
great  name  of  the  Puritans.  They  were  not 
satisfied  with  the  stately,  ilecorous,  ceremonious 
Cluircji  wliich  lilizabeih  reconstructed  on  the 
pattern  of  the  Church  of  Edward  VI.  At  the 
same  time,  no  party  could  be  counted  on  more 
surely  foi  the  suj^port  of  the  queen,  since  the 
liopc  of  Protestantism  in  England  depended  upon 
her*  even  as  she  was  dependent  upon  it. 

The  Catholics,  denying  legitimacy  to  Eliza- 
beth, recognized  Marv  Queen  of  Scots  as  the  law- 
ful sovereign  of  England.  And  ilary  was,  in 
fact,  the  next  in  succession,  tracing  lier  lineage, 
as  stated  before,  to  the  elder  sister  of  Henry  VIII. 
If  Elizabeth  had  been  willing  to  frankly  acknowl- 
edge Mary's  heirship,  failing  heirs  of  her  own 
body,  it  seems  probable  that  the  partisans  of  the 
Scottish  queen  would  have  been  quieted,  to  a 
great  extent.  But  Mary  had  angered  her  by 
assuming,  while  in  France,  the  arms  and  style  of 
Queen  of  England.  She  distrusted  and  disliked 
her  Stuart  cousin,  and,  moreover,  the  whole  idea 
of  a  settlement  of  the  succession  was  repugnant 
to  her  mind.  At  the  same  time,  she  could  not  be 
brought  to  marry,  as  her  Protestant  subjects 
wished.  She  coquetted  with  the  notion  of  mar- 
riage through  half  her  reign,  but  never  to  any 
purpose. 

Such  were  the  elements  of  agitation  and  trouble 
in  England  under  Elizabeth.  The  history  of  well- 
nigh  halfa-century  was  shaped  in  almost  all  its 
events  by  the  threatening  attitude  of  Catholicism 
and  its  supporters,  domestic  and  foreign,  toward 
the  English  queen.  She  was  supported  by  the 
majority  of  her  subjects  with  staunch  loyalty  and 
fidelity,  even  though  she  treated  them  none  too 
well,  and  troubled  them  in  their  very  defense  of 
her  by  her  whims  and  caprices.  They  identified 
her  cause  with  themselves,  and  took  such  pride 
in  her  courage  that  they  shut  their  eyes  to  the 
many  weaknesses  that  went  with  it.  She  never 
grasped  the  affairs  she  dealt  with  in  a  broadly 
capable  way.  She  never  acted  on  them  with  well 
considered  judgment.  Her  ministers,  it  is  clear, 
were  never  able  to  depend  upon  a  reasonable  ac- 
ti(m  of  her  mind.  Her  vanity  or  her  jealousy 
mighi  put  reason  in  eclipse  at  any  moment,  and 
a  skilful  flatterer  could  make  the  queen  as  foolish 
as  a  uiiikniaid.  But  she  had  a  royal  courage  and 
a  royal  pride  of  country,  and  she  did  make  the 
good  and  glory  of  England  her  aim.  So  she  W(m 
the  affection  of  all  Englishmen  whose  hearts  were 
not  in  the  keeping  of  the  Pope,  and  no  monarch 
BO  arbitrary  was  ever  more  ardently  admired. 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scots. 

In  1567,  Mary  Stuart  was  deposed  by  her  own 
subjects,  or  forced  to  abdicate  in  favor  of  her  in- 
fant son,  James.  She  had  alienated  the  Scottish 
people,  first  by  her  religion,  ai  1  then  by  her  sus- 
pected personal  crimes.  Having  married  her 
second  cousin,  Henry  Stuart,  Lord  Darnley,  she 
was  accused  of  being  false  to  him.  Darnley  re- 
venged his  supposed  wrongs  as  a  husband  by 


murdering  her  secretary,  David  Rizzio.  In  the 
next  year  (1507)  Darnley  was  killed;  the  hand  of 
the  liarl  of  Bothwell  appeared  quite  plainly  in 
the  crime,  and  the  (lucen's  complicity  was  be- 
lic^ved.  Slie  confirmed  tlie  suspicions  against  her- 
.self  by  nuirrying  Bothwell  soon  afterwards.  Then 
her  subjects  rose  agc.inst  her,  imprisoned  her  in 
Loch  Leven  Castle,  and  made  the  Earl  of  Murray 
regent  of  the  Kingdom.  In  15(58  Mary  escaped 
from  her  Scottish  prison  and  entered  England. 
From  that  time  luitil  her  death,  in  1587,  she  was 
a  captive  in  the  hands  of  her  rival,  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  was  treated  with  slender  magnanimity. 
iMore  than  before,  she  became  the  focus  of  in- 
trigues and  conspiracies  whicli  threatened  both 
the  throne  and  the  life  of  Elizabeth,  and  a  grow- 
ing feeling  of  hostility  to  the  wretched  woman 
was  inevitable. 

In  1570,  Pope  Pius  V.  issued  against  Elizabeth 
his  formal  bull  of  excommunication,  absolving 
her  subjects  from  their  allegiance.  This  quick- 
ened, of  course,  the  activity  of  the  plotters  against 
the  (jueen  and  set  treason  astir.  Priests  from  the 
English  Catholic  Seminary  at  Douai,  afterwards 
at  Hheims,  began  to  make  their  appearance  in  the 
country;  a  few  Jesuits  came  over;  and  both  were 
active  agents  of  the  schemes  on  foot  which  con- 
templated the  seating  of  Mary  Stuart  on  the  throne 
of  Elizabeth  Tudor.  Some  of  these  emissaries 
were  executed,  and  they  are  couTited  among  the 
martyrs  of  the  Catholic  Church,  which  is  a  bcri- 
ous  mistake.  The  Protestantism  of  the  sixteenth 
century  was  quite  capable  of  religious  persecu- 
tion, even  to  death ;  but  it  has  no  responsibilities 
of  that  nature  in  these  Elizabethan  cases.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  religion  of  the  Jesuit  sufferers 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  was  a  mere  incident  at- 
taching itself  to  a  high  political  crime,  which  no 
nation  Inis  ever  forgiven. 

The  plotting  went  on  for  twenty  years,  keep- 
ing the  nation  in  unrest;  while  beyond  it  there 
were  thickening  signs  of  a  great  project  of  inva- 
sion in  the  sinister  mind  of  Philip  II.  At  last, 
in  1586,  the  coolest  councillors  of  Elizabeth  per- 
suaded her  to  bring  Mary  Stuart  to  trial  for 
alleged  complicity  in  a  conspiracy  of  assassina- 
tion which  had  lately  come  to  light.  Convicted, 
and  condemned  to  death,  Mary  ended  her  sad 
life  on  the  scaffold,  at  Fotheringay,  on  tli(»  8tli 
of  February,  1587.  Whether  guilty  or  guiltless 
of  any  knowledge  of  what  had  been  done  in  her 
name,  against  the  peace  of  England  and  against 
the  life  of  the  English  queen,  it  cannot  be  thought 
strange  that  Protestant  England  took  her  life. 

The  Spanfsh  Armada. 

A  great  burst  of  wrath  in  Catholic  Europe  was 
caused  by  the  execution  of  Mary,  and  Philip  of 
Spain  hastened  forward  his  vast  preparations  for 
the  invasion  and  conquest  of  England.  In  1588, 
the  * '  invincible  armada, "  as  it  was  believed  to 
be,  sailed  out  of  the  harbors  of  Portugal  and 
Spain,  and  wrecked  itself  with  clumsy  imbecility 
on  the  Briti.sh  and  Irish  coasts.  It  scarcely  did 
more  than  give  sport  to  the  eager  English  sailors 
who  scattered  its  helpless  ships  and  hunted  them 
down.  Philip  troubled  England  no  more,  and 
conspiracy  ceased. 

England  at  Sea. 

But  the  undeclared,  half  piratical  warfare 
which  private  adventurers  had  been  carrying  on 
against  Spanish  commerce  for  many  years  now 
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ac(|uirc(l  fresh  energy.  Drake,  Hawkins,  Fro- 
bislier,  Grenvil,  Itfih'igli,  were  the  lieroic  spirits 
of  tiiis  enterprising  warfare ;  but  tliey  had  many 
fellows.  It  was  the  school  of  the  future  navv  of 
England,  and  the  foundations  of  the  British  tin- 
pire  were  laid  down  by  those  who  carried  it  on. 
Otherwise,  Elizabeth  had  little  war  upon  lier 
Lands,  except  in  Ireland,  where  the  state  of  mi8<'ry 
and  disorder  had  already  bedn  long  chronic.  The 
first  really  complete  conquest  of  the  island  was 
a(;complished  by  Lord  Jlouutjoy  between  1(500 
and  1603. 

Intellectual  England. 

But  neither  the  political  troubles  nor  the  naval 
and  military  triumphs  of  Encinnd  during  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  are  of  niuch  jinportance,  after 
«  all,  compared  with  the  wr  .duful  flowering  of 
the  genius  of  the  nation  Yhitli  took  place  in 
that  age.  Shakespeare,  Speiser,  Bacon,  Ben 
Jonson,  Marlowe,  Hooker,  ^'^ileigh,  Sidney,  are 
the  great  facts  of  Elizabeth',,  time,  and  it  shines 
•with  the  luster  of  their  names,  the  period  most 
glorious  in  English  history. 

The  Religious  Wars  in  France. 

Wherever  the  stealthy  arm  of  the  influence  of 
Philip  II.  of  Spain  could  reach,  there  the  Catho- 
lic reaction  of  his  time  took  on  a  malignant 
form.  In  France,  it  is  quite  probable  that  the 
Catholics  and  the  Huguenots,  if  left  to  them- 
selves, would  have  come  to  blows;  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  meddling  fingers  of  the  Spanish 
king  put  fierceness  and  fury  into  the  wars  of  re- 
ligion, which  raged  from  I.IOS  to  1596,  and  that 
they  were  prolouged  by  his  encouragement  and 
help.  * 

Catherine  de'  Medici,  to  strengthen  herself 
against  the  Guises,  after  the  death  of  Francis  II., 
offered  attentions  for  a  time  to  the  Huguenot 
nobles,  and  encouraged  them  to  expect  a  large 
and  lasting  measure  of  toleration.  She  went  so 
far  that  the  Huguenot  influence  at  court,  sur- 
rounding the  young  king,  became  very  seriously 
alarming  to  Catholic  onlookers,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  Among  the  many  remonstrances  ad- 
dressed to  the  queen-regent,  the  one  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  decisive  in  its  -ffect  came 
from  Philip.  He  coldly  sent  her  word  that  he 
intended  to  interfere  in  France  and  to  establish 
the  supremacy  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  that  he 
should  give  Ins  support  for  that  purpose  to  any 
true  friend  of  the  Church  who  might  request  it. 
Whether  Catherine  had  entertained  an  honest 
purpose  or  not,  in  her  dealing  with  the  Hugue- 
nots, this  threat,  with  what  lay  behind  it,  put  an 
end  to  the  hope  of  justice  for  them.  It  is  true 
that  an  assembly  of  notables,  in  January,  l.')62, 
did  propose  a  law  which  the  queen  put  forth, 
in  what  is  known  as  the  "Edict  of  January," 
whereby  the  Huguenots  were  given,  for  the  first 
time,  a  legal  recognition,  ceasing  to  be  outlaws, 
and  were  permitted  to  hold  meetings,  in  the  day- 
time, in  open  places,  outside  of  walled  cities; 
but  their  churches  were  taken  away  from  them, 
they  were  forbidden  to  build  more,  and  they 
could  hold  no  meetings  in  walled  towns.  It  was 
a  measure  of  toleration  very  different  from  that 
which  they  had  been  led  to  expect;  and  even  the 
little  meted  out  by  this  Edict  of  January  was 
soon  shown  to  have  no  guarantee.  Within  three 
months,  the  Duke  of  Guise  had  found  an  oppor- 
tunity for  exhibiting  his  contempt  of  the  new 


law,  ^by  ordering  his  armed  followers  to  attack  a 
congregation  at  vas.sy,  killinij  fifty  and  wounding 
two  hundred  of  the  peaccfurworshippers.  Tld» 
outrage  dn)ve  the  Huguenots  to  arms  and  the 
civil  wars  began. 

The  frivolous  Anthony,  King  of  Navarre,  had 
been  won  back  to  the  Catholic;  side.  His  staunch 
wife,  Jeanne  <l'Albret,  with  her  young  son,  the 
future  Hem  IV.,  and  his  brother,  Louis,  Prince 
of  Conde,  umained  true  to  their  faith.  Conde 
was  the  chief  of  the  party.  Next  to  him  in 
rank,  and  first  in  real  worth  and  weight,  was  the 
noble  Admiral  ('oligny.  The  first  war  was  brief, 
though  long  enough  to  end  the  careers  of  An- 
thony of  Navarre,  killed  in  battle,  and  the  Duke 
of  Guise,  assassinated.  Peace  was  made  in  1503 
through  a  comi)ronnse,  which  conceded  certain 
places  to  the  Hugiu-nots,  wherein  they  might 
worship  God  in  tlieir  own  way.  But  it  was  a 
hollow  peace,  and  the  malicious  linger  of  the 
great  master  of  assas-sins  at  Jladrid  never  ceased 
picking  at  it.  In  1566,  civil  war  broke  out  a 
second  time,  continuing  until  1570.  Its  principal 
battles  were  that  of  Jarnac,  in  winch  Conde  was 
taken  prisoner  and  basely  assassinated  by  his  cap- 
tors, and  that  of  Moncontour.  The  Iluguenotn 
were  defeated  in  both.  After  the  death  of  Conde, 
young  Henry  of  Navarre,  who  had  reached  his 
fifteenth  year,  was  chosen  to  be  the  clnef  of  the 
party,  with  Coligny  for  his  instructor  in  war. 

Again  peace  was  made,  on  a  basis  of  slight 
concessions.  Henry  of  Navarre  married  the 
King's  sister,  Margaret  of  Valois ;  prior  to  which 
he  and  his  mother  took  up  their  residence  with 
the  court,  at  Paris,  where  Jeanne  d'Albret  soon 
sickened  and  diecl.  The  Admiral  Coligny  ac- 
quired, apparently,  a  marked  influence  over  the 
mind  of  the  young  king ;  and  once  more  there 
seemed  to  be  a  smiling  future  for  the  Reformed. 
But  damnable  treacheries  were  hidden  underneath 
this  fair  showing.  The  most  hideous  conspiracy 
of  modern  times  was  being  planned,  at  the  very 
moment  of  the  ostentatious  peace-marriage  of 
the  King  of  Navarre,  and  the  chief  parties  to  it 
were  Catherine  de'  Medici  and  the  Guises,  whose 
evil  inclinations  in  common  had  brought  them 
together  at  last.  On  the  22d  of  August,  1572, 
Coligny  was  wounded  by  an  assjissin,  employed 
by  the  widow  and  son  of  the  late  Duke  of  Guise, 
who.se  death  they  charged  against  him,  notwith- 
standing his  protestations  of  innocence.  Two 
days  later,  the  monstrous  and  almost  incredible 
Alassacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Day  was  begun. 
Paris  was  full  of  Huguenots  —  the  heads  of  the 
party  —  its  men  of  weight  and  influence  —  who 
had  been  drawn  to  the  capital  by  the  King  of 
Na vane's  marriage  and  by  the  supposed  new 
era  of  favor  in  which  they  stood.  To  cut  these 
off  was  to  decapitate  Protestantism  in  France, 
and  that  wn.^  the  purpose  of  the  infernal  scheme. 
The  weak-mind'jd  young  king  was  not  an  original 
party  to  the  plot.  Whun  everything  had  been 
planned,  he  was  easily  excited  by  a  tale  of  pre- 
tended Huguenot  conspiracies,  and  his  assent  to 
sununary  measures  of  prevention  was  secured. 
A  little  after  midnight,  on  the  morning  of  Sun- 
day, August  24,  the  signal  was  given,  by  Cath- 
erine's order,  which  let  loose  a  waiting  swarm  of 
assassins,  throughout  Paris,  on  the  victims  who 
had  been  marked  for  them.  The  Huguenots  had 
had  no  warning ;  they  were  taken  everywhere  by 
surprise,  and  they  were  easily  murdered  in  their 
beds,  or  hunted  down  in  their  hopeless  flight. 
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The  noble  CV>li>,'ny,  prostnitcd  by  the  wound  be 
hud  received  two  diivs  before,  was  killed  in  Ids 
cliuinlxT,  iind  bis  body  flung  out  of  tbe  \vin(h)\v. 
The  younj;  l)ui<e  of  Guise  stfKxl  widtiuK  in  tbe 
court  below,  to  gloiit  on  tbo  corpse  and  to  basely 
spurn  it  witb  bis  foot. 

The  iiiassjicn!  in  Paris  was  carried  on  tlirouKli 
two  ni|,'iits  and  two  days;  and.  for  more  tban  a 
month  followinLf.  tiie  e.\anii)le  of  tb(!  capital  was 
imitated  in  other  cities  of  France,  as  the  news  of 
what  were  calleil  "the  Paris  Matin.s"  reached 
tbein.  The  tot4 1  numlier  of  victims  in  tbe  king- 
.  Uoni  18  estimated  variously  to  have  been  between 
twenty  tliuuSiuid  and  one  hundred  thou.sand. 

Henry  of  Navarre  and  tlu;  young  Prince  of 
Conde  escaped  the  massacre,  l)ut  they  saved  their 
lives  by  a  hypocritical  abjuration  of  their  religion. 

The  strongest  town  in  the  possession  of  the 
Ilugueuots  was  La  Rochelle,  and  great  numbers 
of  their  nnnisters  and  peo|)lc  of  mark  who  sur- 
vived the  massacre  now  took  refuge  in  that  city, 
•with  a  considerable  body  of  armed  men.  The 
royal  forces  laid  siege  to  the  city,  but  made  no 
iniprc'ssion  on  its  defences.  Peace  was  conceded 
in  the  end  on  terms  which  again  promised  the 
Huguenots  some  liberty  of  worship.  But  there 
was  no  sincerity  in  it. 

In  1574,  Charles  IX.  died,  and  his  brother,  the 
Duke  of  Anjou,  who  bad  lately  been  elected 
King  of  Poland,  ran  away  from  his  Polish  capi- 
tal with  disgraceful  baste  and  secrecy,  to  secure 
the  French  crown.  He  was  the  most  worthless 
of  the  Valois-Medicean  brood,  and  the  French 
court  in  his  reign  attained  its  lowest  depth  of  deg- 
radation. The  contending  religions  were  soon 
at  war  again,  with  tbe  accustomed  result,  in 
157C,  of  another  short-lived  peace.  The  Catho- 
lics were  divided  into  two  factions,  one  fanatical, 
following  the  Guises,  the  other  composed  of 
moderate  men,  calling  themselves  the  Politiques, 
who  hated  the  Spanish  influence  under  which  the 
Guises  were  always  acting,  and  who  were  willing 
to  make  terms  with  the  1  <?uenots.  The  Guises 
and  the  ultra-Catholics  no .,  organized  through- 
out France  a  great  oath-bound  "Holy  League", 
which  became  so  formidable  in  power  that  the 
king  took  fright,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  it, 
and  reopened  war  with  the  Reformed. 

More  and  more,  the  conflict  of  religions  became 
confused  with  questions  of  politics  and  mixed 
with  personal  quarrels.  At  one  time,  the  king's 
younger  brother,  the  Duke  of  Alen9on,  had  gone 
over  to  the  Huguenot  side;  but  stayed  only  long 
enough  to  extort  from  the  court  some  appoint- 
ments which  he  desired.  The  king,  more  de- 
spised by  his  subjects  than  any  kin^  of  France 
before  him  had  ever  been,  grew  increasingly 
jealous  and  afraid  of  the  popularity  and  strength 
of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  who  was  proving  to  be  a 
man  quite  superior  to  his  father  in  capability. 
Guise,  on  his  side,  was  made  arrogant  by  his 
sense  of  power,  and  his  ambition  soared  high. 
There  were  reasons  for  believing  that  he  did  not 
look  upon  the  throne  itself  as  beyond  his  reach. 

After  1584,  when  the  Duke  of  Alen9on  (Duke 
of  Anjou  under  his  later  title)  died,  a  new  politi- 
cal q  icstion,  vastly  disturbing,  was  brought  into 
affaiis.  That  death  left  no  heir  to  the  crown  in 
the  A  'aids  line,  and  the  King  of  Navarre,  of  the 
Home  of  Bourbon,  was  now  nearer  in  birth  to 
the  throne  than  any  other  living  person.  Henry 
had,  long  ere  this,  retracted  his  abjuration  of 
1572,  had  rejoined  the  Huguenots  and  taken  his 


place  as  their  chief.  The;  head  of  the  HugucnotH 
was  now  the  heir  presumptive  to  the  crown,  and 
the  wretched,  incapable  king  was  being  impelled 
by  his  fear  of  Guise  to  liM)k  to  his  Huguenot  heir 
for  support.  It  was  a  strange  situation.  In 
1588  it  underwent  a  sinister  change,  (jjuisc;  and 
his  l)r()ther,  tbe  Cardinul,  were  both  assassinated 
liv  tlie  king's  body-guard,  a(;ting  under  tiie 
king's  orders,  in  the  royal  residence  at  the  Castle 
iif  IJlois.  When  the  nuirder  had  been  done,  the 
cowardly  king  spurned  his  dead  enemy  with 
his  foot,  as  Guise,  sixteen  years  Ix-fore,  had 
spurned  the  murdered  Coligny,  and  said  "  I  am 
King  at  last."  He  was  mistaken.  His  authority 
vanished  with  the  vile  deed  by  which  he  expected 
to  reinvigorate  it.  Paris  broke  into  open  relx  1- 
lion.  The  League  renewed  its  activity  through- 
out France.  Tlie  king,  abandoned  and  cur.sed  • 
on  all  sides,  had  now  no  course  open  to  him  but 
an  alliance  with  Henry  of  Navarre  and  the 
Huguenots.  The;  alliance  was  effected,  and  the 
two  Henrys  joined  forces  to  subdue  insurgent 
Paris.  Willie  the  siege  of  the  city  was  in  prog- 
ress (1589),  Ilen'-y  III.  fell  a  victim,  in  his  turn, 
to  the  murderous  mania  of  his  depraved  age  and 
court.     He  was  assassinated  by  a  fanatical  monk. 

Henry  of  Navarre. 

Henry  of  Navarre  now  steps  into  the  fore- 
ground of  French  history,  as  llenry.IV.,  lawful 
King  of  France  as  well  as  of  "Navarre,  aiuT  ready 
to  prove  his  royal  title  by  a  more  useful  reign 
than  the  French  nation  had  known  since  it 
buried  St.  Louis,  his  last  ancestor  on  the  throne. 
But  his  title  was  recognized  at  first  by  few  out- 
side the  party  of  the  Huguenots.  The  League 
went  openly  into  alliance  with  Philip  of  Spain, 
who  even  half-stopped  his  war  in  the  Netherlands 
to  send  money  and  troops  into  France.  The  en- 
ergies of  his  insignificant  soul  were  all  concen- 
trated on  the  desire  to  keep  the  heretical  Bear- 
nese  from  the  throne  of  France.  But  happily 
his  powers  were  no  longer  equal  to  his  malice; 
he  was  still  staggering  under  the  blow  which  de- 
stroyed his  great  Armada. 

Henry  received  some  help  in  money  from 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  5,000  English  and  Scotch 
came  over  to  join  his  army.  He  was  an  abler 
general  than  any  among  his  opponents,  and  he 
made  headway  against  them.  His  splendid  vic- 
tory at  Ivry,  on  the  14th  of  March,  1590,  inspir- 
ited his  followers  and  took  heart  from  the  League. 
He  was  driven  from  his  subsequent  siege  of 
Paris  by  a  Spanish  army,  under  the  Duke  of 
Parma;  but  the  very  interference  of  tb'J  Spanish 
king  helped  to  turn  French  feeling  in  Henry's 
favor.  On  the  25th  of  July,  1593,  he  practically 
extinguished  the  opposition  to  himself  by  his 
final  submission  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  It  was 
an  easy  thing  for  him  to  do.  His  religion  sat 
lightly  on  him.  He  had  accepted  it  from  his 
mother;  he  had  adhered  to  it  —  not  faithfully  — 
as  the  creed  of  a  party.  He  could  give  it  up,  in 
exchange  for  the  crown  of  France,  and  feel  no 
trouble  of  conscience.  But  the  Reformed  re- 
ligion in  France  was  really  benefited  by  his 
apostacy.  Peace  came  to  the  kingdom,  as  the 
consequence, — a  peace  of  many  years, — and  the 
Huguenots  were  sheltered  in  considerable  reli- 
gious freedom  by  the  peace.  Jleury  secured  it  to 
them  in  1598  by  the  famous  Edict  of  Nantcs,"^^^ 
which  remained  in  force  for  nearly  a  hundred 
years. 
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The  reipn  of  Henry.  TV,  was  one  of  tho  Rntls- 
fftctory  periods  in  the  life  of  Friincc,  ho  fur  as 
concerns  the  inateriul  proHpcrity  of  tlie  nation. 
He  was  a  man  of  stroiij;,  Itctii  intellect,  with 
firmness  of  will  antl  elasticity  of  temper,  but 
weak  on  the  moral  side,  lie  was  of  tiiose  who 
win  admiration  and  friendship  easily,  and  lie  n  - 
mains  traditionally  the  most  populiir  of  French 
kings.  He  had  the  >;enius  for  jfovernment 
which  80  rarely  coincides  with  royal  birth.  A 
wise  minister,  the  Duke  of  Sidly,  pive  .stabili^ 
to~~W8  measures,  and  hrtwrmv  tliem  they  suc- 
ceeded in  remarkably  iniprovinfr  and  promotini^ 
tho  ajrrieidtural  and  the  inanufacturini;  indus- 
tries of  France,  elTacin;jf  th(!  destructive  elTeeta 
of  the  long  civil  wars,  and  Itrinixin;;;  economy  and 
order  into  the  finances  of  the  overburdened  na- 
tion. His  useful  career  was  ended  by  au  assassin 
In  1010. 

Germany  and  the  Thirty  Years  War. 

The  reactionary  wars  of  religion  in  (Jermany 
came  lialf-a-centtiry  later  than  in  France.  While 
the  latter  country  was  being  torn  by  the  long 
civil  conflicts  which  Henry  IV.  brought  to  an 
end,  the  former  was  as  nearly  in  the  enjoyment 
of  religious  peace  as  the  miserable  contentions  in 
the  bosom  of  Protestantism,  between  Lutherans 
and  Calvinists  (the  latter  more  commonly  called 
"the  Reformed  "),  would  permit.  On  the  alxli- 
caticm  of  Charles  V.,  in  1556,  he  had  fortunately 
failed  to  bring  about  the  election  of  his  sun  Philip 
to  the  imperial  throne.  His  brother  Ferdinand, 
Archduke  of  Austria  and  King  of  Hohemia  and 
Hungary,  was  chosen  Emperor,  and  that  sover- 
eign had  too  many  troubles  in  his  inmiediate  do- 
minions to  be  willing  to  invite  a  collision  with 
the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany  at  large.  The 
Turks  had  overrun  Hungary  and  established 
themselves  in  possession  of  considerable  parts  of 
the  country.  Ferdinand  obtained  peace  with  the 
redoubtable  Sultan  Suleiman,  but  only  by  pay- 
ments of  money  which  bore  a  strong  likeness  to 
tribute.  He  succeeded,  through  his  prudent  and 
skilful  policy,  in  making  both  the  Hungarian 
and  the  Bohemian  crowns  practically  hereditary 
in  the  House  of  Austria. 

Dyin^  in  1564,  Ferdinand  transmitted  both 
those  kmgdoras,  with  the  Austrian  Archduchy 
and  the  imperial  ottice,  to  his  son,  Maximilian  H., 
the  broadest  and  most  liberal  minded  of  his  race. 
Though  educated  in  Spain,  and  in  companion- 
ship with  his  cousin,  Philip  II.,  Ma.ximilian  ex- 
iiibited  the  most  tolerant  spirit  that  appears  any- 
where in  his  age.  Perhaps  it  was  the  hivtefulness 
of  orthodox  zeal  as  exemplified  in  Philip  which 
drove  the  more  generous  nature  of  3Iaximilian 
to  revolt.  He  adhered  to  the  Roman  commu- 
nion ;  but  he  manifested  so  much  respect  for  the 
doctrines  of  the  Lutheran  that  his  father  felt 
called  upon  at  one  time  to  make  apologies  for 
him  to  the  Pope.  Throughout  his  reign  he  held 
himself  aloof  from  religious  disputes,  setting  an 
example  of  tolerance  and  spiritual  intelligence  to 
all  his  subjects,  Lutherans,  Calvinists  and  Catho- 
lics alike,  which  ought  to  have  influenced  them 
more  for  their  good  than  it  did.  Under  the  shel- 
ter of  the  toleration  which  Maximilian  gave  it, 
Protestantism  spread  quickly  over  Austria,  where 
it  had  had  no  opportunity  before ;  revived  the  old 
Hussite  reform  in  Bohemia ;  made  great  gains  in 
Hungary,  and  advanced  in  all  parts  of  his  domin- 
ions except  the  Tyrol.    The  time  permitted  to  it 


for  this  jiropress  was  short,  since  Maximilian 
reigned  iiut  twelve  years,  lie  died  in  l"i76,  and 
his  s<iti  Rudolph,  who  followeil  liini.  liriMiL'ht 
evil  changes  upon  the  country  in  all  tliintrs,  lie, 
too,  had  been  educated  in  Spain,  but  witli  u  very 
dilTeri'nt  result.  lie  came  liack  a  creature  of  the 
.lesuits;  but  so  weakly  wi!<"ul  a  creature  that 
even  they  coidil  do  Utile  with  him.  Authority 
of  goveriunent  went  to  i)ieecs  in  his  incompetent 
hands,  and  at  last,  in  100(1,  a  family  conclave  of 
princes  of  the  Austrian  house  began  measures 
which  aimed  at  dispos.sessing  Rudoliih  of  his 
various  sovcrciirnties,  so  far  as  possible,  in  favor 
of  his  brother  .Matthias.  Rudolph  resisted  with 
some  ciTect.  and  in  the  contests  which  ensued 
the  Protestantsof  Ausiriaand  Hohemia  improved 
their  opportunity  for  .securing  an  enlargemcntof 
their  rights.  Afatthias  made  the  concession  of 
complete  toleration  in  Austria,  while  Rudolph,  in 
IJohemia,  granteil  the  celeltrated  charter,  called 
the  Letter  of  Majesty  (1609),  which  gave  entire 
religious  liberty  io  all  sects. 

These  concessions  were  olfensive  to  two  ]>rinces, 
the  Archiluke  Ferdinand  of  Styria,  and  DuUe 
Maximilian  of  IJ.ivaria,  who  luni  already  taken 
the  lead  in  a  vigorous  movement  of  C'atholic  re- 
action. Some  proceedings  on  the  part  of  Maxi- 
milian, which  the  Emperor  .sanctioned,  against 
the  Protestant  free  city  of  Donauwiirth,  had 
cause(i  certain  Protestant  princes  and  cities,  in 
1008,  to  form  a  defensive  Union.  But  the  Elector 
Palatine,  who  attached  himself  to  the  Reformed 
or  Calvinist  Church,  was  at  the  head  of  this 
Union,  and  the  bigoted  Lutherans,  especially 
the  P^Iector  of  Saxony,  looked  with  coldness 
upon  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Catholic  states 
formed  a  counter-organization  —  a  Holy  League 
—  which  was  more  compact  and  effective.  The 
two  parties  being  thus  .set  in  array,  there  rose 
suddenly  between  them  a  political  question  of 
the  most  disturbing  character.  It  related  to  the 
right  of  succession  to  an  important  duchy,  that 
of  Juliers,  Cloves,  and  Berg.  There  were  several 
jiowerful  claimants,  in  botli  of  the  Saxon  funi- 
ilies,  and  including  also  the  Elector  of  Bran- 
denburg and  the  Palsgrave  of  Neuberg,  two 
members  of  the  Union.  As  usual,  the  political 
question  took  possession  of  the  religious  issue 
and  used  it  for  its  own  purposes.  The  ProtesUmt 
Union  opened  negotiations  with  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  who  saw  an  opportunity  to  weaken  the 
House  of  Austria  and  to  make  some  gains  for 
France  at  the  expense  of  Germany.  A  treaty 
was  concluded,  and  Henry  began  active  prepara- 
tions for  campaigns  in  both  Germany  and  Italy, 
with  serious  intent  to  humble  and  diminish  the 
Austrian  power.  The  Dutch  came  into  the  alli- 
ance, likewise,  and  James  I.  of  England  prom- 
ised his  co-operation.  The  combination  was 
formiilable,  and  might  have  changed  very  exten- 
sively tlie  course  of  events  that  awaited  unhappy 
Germany,  if  the  whole  plan  had  not  been  frus- 
trated by  the  assjissination  of  Henry  IV.,  in  1610. 
All  the  parties  to  the  alliance  drew  back  after 
that  event,  and  both  sides  waited. 

In  1011,  Rudolph  was  deposed  in  Bohemia,  and 
the  following  year  he  died.  Matthias,  already 
King  of  Hungary,  succeeded  Rudolph  in  Bohe- 
mia and  in  the  Empire.  But  Slatthias  was 
scarcely  stronger  in  mind  or  body  than  his 
Brother,  and  the  same  family  pressure  which  had 
pushed  Rudolph  aside  now  forced  Matthias  to 
accept  a  coadjutor,  in  the  person  of  the  vigorous 
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FcTdiimnd,  Arclidiiko  of  Styria.  For  the  rt'miilii 
(Icr  (if  liis  rciirn  Matthiiitt  W!i.s  ii  cipher,  iiiul  nil 
power  111  the  >{overnineiit  wiw  cxorciKed  by  Fer- 
diiiiiiiil.  Ills  hitter  opposition  to  the  tolerant 
policy  which  had  prevailed  ffenerally  for  half-a- 
ten»  TV  s  well  iin(U'rst(MMl.  Hence,  his  rise  to 
8Uj  Ptiii..  ii.  tlie  I^H.[>ire  ^'ave  notice  that  the 
days  of  ivli/ti  nm  peace  were  ended.  The  out- 
break o'  civil  var  was  not  loiif,'  in  coming. 

Beginning  oi'  the  war  in  Bohemia. 

It  bewail  in  Hohemia.  A  violation  of  the  Prot- 
estant li^dits  jjiiaranteed  hy  the  Letter  of  Majesty 
jirovoked  ii  rising  under  (Jount  Thurn.  Two  of 
the  klni^'n  councilors,  with  their  secretary,  were 
tliiri),'  from  a  liigh  window  of  the  royal  ca.stle, 
and  this  act  of  violencj  was  followed  hy  more 
revolutionary  measures.  A  provisional  govern- 
ment of  thirty  l)irectf)rH  was  set  up  and  tlie 
king's  authority  set  wholly  aside.  The  Prott's- 
tant  Union  gave  prompt  support  to  the  Bohemian 
insurrection  and  8(;ut  Count  Mansfield  with  three 
thousand  soldiers  to  its  aid.  Tlie  Thirty  Years 
War  was  begun  (1618). 

Early  in  these  disturbances,  Matthias  died 
(1619).  Ferdinand  had  already  made  his  succes- 
sion secure,  in  Austria,  Hohemia  and  Hungary, 
and  the  imi)erial  crown  was  presently  conferred 
on  him.  Hut  the  Bohciniana  repudiated  hi.s 
kingship  and  offered  their  crown  to  Frederick, 
the  Elector  Palatine,  lately  married  to  the  Prin- 
cess Elizabeth,  daugliter  of  James  I.  of  England. 
The  Elector,  persuaded,  it  is  said,  by  his  am- 
bitious young  wife,  unwisely  accepted  the  tempt- 
ing bauble,  and  went  to  Prague  to  receive  it. 
But  he  had  neither  prudence  nor  energy  to  justify 
Ills  bold  undertaking.  Instead  of  strengthening 
himself  for  his  contest  with  Ferdinand,  he  began 
immediately  to  enrage  his  new  subjects  by  press- 
ing Calvinistic  forms  and  doctrines  upon  them, 
and  by  arrogantly  interfering  with  their  modes 
of  worship.  His  reign  was  so  brief  that  he  is 
known  in  Bohemian  unnalsas  "the  winter  king." 
A  single  battle,  won  by  Count  Tilly,  in  tlie  ser- 
vice of  the  Catholic  League  and  of  its  chief, 
Ma.ximilian,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  ended  his  sover- 
eignty. He  lost  his  Electorate  as  well  as  his 
kingdom,  and  was  a  wandering  fugitive  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  Bohemia  was  mercilessly 
dealt  with  by  the  victorious  Ferdinand.  Not 
only  was  Protestantism  crushed,  and  Catholicism 
established  as  the  exclusive  religion,  but  the  very 
life  of  the  country,  intellectually  and  materially, 
was  extinguished;  so  that  Bohemia  never  again 
stood  related  to  the  civilization  of  Europe  as  it 
had  stood  before,  when  Prague  was  an  important 
center  of  learning  and  thought.  To  a  less  extent, 
Austria  suffered  the  same  repression,  and  its 
Protestantism  was  uprooted. 
^  In  this  sketch  it  is  unnecessary  to  follow  the 
details  of  the  frightful  Thirty  Years  War,  which 
began  as  here  described.  During  the  first  years 
it  was  carried  on  mainly  by  the  troops  or  the 
Catholic  Lwigue,  under  Tilly,  acting  against  Prot- 
estant forces  which  had  very  little  coherence  or 
unity,  and  which  were  led  by  Count  Mansfield, 
Christian  of  Anhalt,  and  other  nobles,  in  consid- 
erable independence  of  one  fvnother.  In  1625  the 
first  intervention  from  outside  occurred.  Chris- 
tian IV.  of  Denmark  took  up  the  cause  of  threat- 
ened Protestantism.  As  Duke  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  he  was  a  prince  of  the  Empire,  and  no 
joined  with  other  Protestant  princes  in  condemn- 


ing the  deposition  of  the  Elector-Palatine,  whos*' 
electorate  had  lieon  conferred  on  .Maximilian 
of  Bavaria.  King  Christian  entered  into  an  al- 
liance with  England  and  Holland,  which  powers 
promised  helj)  for  the  reinstatement  of  the  Elec- 
tor. But  the  aid  given  was  tritling,  and  slight 
successes  which  Christian  and  his  (}eriiian  allies 
obtjdned  against  Tilly  were  soon  changed  to  seri- 
ous reverses. 

Wallenstein. 

For  the  first  time  during  the  war,  the  Emperor 
now  brought  into  the  field  an  army  acting  in  his 
own  name,  and  not  in  that  of  the  League.  It 
was  done  In  a  singular  manner  —  by  contract,  so 
to  s|)eak,  with  a  great  soldier  and  wealthy  noble- 
man, the  famous  Wallenstein.  Wallenstein  of- 
fered to  the  Emperor  the  services  of  an  army  of 
r)0,000  men,  which  he  would  raise  and  ecjuip  at 
his  own  expense,  and  which  should  be  maintained 
without  public  cost  — that  is,  by  plunder.  His 
proposal  was  accepted,  and  the  formidable  bod^ 
of  trained  and  powerfully  handled  brigands  was 
launched  upon  Germany,  for  the  torture  and  de- 
struction of  every  region  in  which  it  moved.  It 
was  the  last  appearance  in  European  warfare  of 
the  "condottiere  "  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Wallen- 
stein and  Tilly  swept  all  before  them.  The 
former  failed  only  before  the  stubborn  town  of 
Stralsund,  which  defied  his  siege.  Mansfield 
and  Christian  of  Anhalt  both  died  m  1627.  Peace 
was  forced  upon  the  Danish  king.  The  Protes- 
tant cause  was  prostrate,  and  the  Emperor  de- 
spised its  w  ^aknesrt  so  far  that  he  issued  an 
"Edict  of  Ilestitution,"  commanciing  the  sur- 
render of  certain  bishoprics  and  ecclesiastical 
estates  which  had  fallen  into  Protestant  hands 
since  the  Treaty  of  Passau.  At  the  same  time, 
he  yielded  to  the  jealousy  which  Wallensteiu's 
power  had  excited,  by  dismissing  that  commander 
from  his  service. 

Gustavus  Adolphus. 

The  time  was  an  unfavorable  one  for  such  an 
experiment.  A  new  and  redoubtable  champion  of 
Protestantism  had  just  appeared  on  the  scene 
and  was  about  to  revive  the  war.  This  was 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  King  of  Sweden,  who  had 
ambitions,  grievances  aad  religious  sympathies. 


all  urging  him  to  rescue  the  Protestant  states  of 
Germany  from  the  Austrian- Catholic  despotism 
which  seemed  to  be  impending  over  them.  His 
interference  was  jealously  resented  at  first  by 
the  greater  Protestant  princes.  The  Elector  of 
Brandenburg  submitted  to  an  alliance  with  him 
only  under  compulsion.  The  iilector  of  Saxony 
did  not  join  the  Swedish  king  until  (1631)  Tilly 
had  ravaged  his  territories  with  ferocity,  burning 
200  villages.  When  Gustavus  had  made  his  foot- 
ing in  the  country  secure,  he  quickly  prove<l 
himself  the  greatest  soldier  of  his  age.  Tilly 
was  overwhelmed  in  a  battle  fought  on  the 
J^reitcnfeld.  at  Leipsic.  The  following  spring  he 
was  again  beaten,  on  the  Lech,  in  Bavaria,  and 
died  of  wounds  received  in  tlie  battle.  Mean- 
time, the  greater  part  of  Germany  was  at  the 
feet  of  the  Swedish  king;  and  a  sincere  co-opera- 
tion between  lum  and  the  German  princes  would 
jirobably  have  ended  the  war.  But  small  con- 
fidence existed  between  the»i  allies,  and  Riche- 
lieu, the  shrewd  Cardinal  who  was  ruling  France, 
had  begun  intrigues  which  made  the  Thirty 
Years  War  profitable  in  the  end  tp  yrdncc.     The 
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victories  of  OuHtavus  scemrd  to  boar  Uttlo  fruit. 
Wullutifltcin  wiiH  HUinmoiU'd  mwv  inon*  to  Biivo 
the  Emperor's  cutis*!,  iiiiil  reappeared  in  tlio  field 
witli  4(t,()0()  men.  Tin;  lieroic  Swede  fouxiit  Jdm 
at  LUty-en,  on  tlie  Ifitli  of  Novemlwr,  1(183,  and 
routed  1dm,  but  fell  in  the  battle  anioii)^'  the  slain. 
Witb  the  death  of  (iustavus  Adolphus,  the 
possibility  of  a  satisfactory  conclusion  of  tlie 
war  vanislied.  Tho  Swedish  army  remained  in 
Oermany,  under  tlie  military  command  of  I)uk(! 
Bernhard  of  8axe  Weimar  and  Oenenii  Horn, 
but  under  the  political  ilireclion  of  Axel  Oxeii- 
Btiern,  the  able  Swedish  Chancellor.  On  the  Im- 
perial side,  Wallenstein  apain  incurred  distrust 
and  suspicion.  His  power  was  so  formidable 
tiiat  his  enemies  were  afraid  to  let  him  live. 
They  plotted  his  deatii  by  assas.sination,  and  he 
was  murdered  on  tins  2r)tli  of  February,  lfi;J4. 
The  Emperor's  son  Ferdinand  now  took  the  com- 
mand of  the  Imperial  forces,  and,  a  few  months 
later,  having  rect'ived  reinforcements  from  Spain, 
he  liad  the  good  fortune  to  defeat  the  Swedes  at 
Ntirdlingen. 

The  French  in  the  War. 

The  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  otiier  Protestant 
princes,  then  made  peace  with  the  Kinperor,  and 
the  war  was  only  prolonged  by  tiie  intrigues  of 
Richelieu  and  for  the  aggrandizement  of  France. 
In  this  final  stage  of  it,  when  the  original  ele- 
ments of  contention,  and  most  of  the  original 
contestants,  had  disappeared,  it  la.sted  for  yet 
fourteen  years.  Ferdinand  II.  died  in  1037,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ferdinand  III.  Duke 
Bernliard  died  in  1039.  In  tlie  later  years  of 
the  war,  Piccolomini  on  tlic  Imperial  side,  Bancr, 
Torstenson  and  Wrangel  at  the  head  of  the 
Swedes,  and  Turenne  and  Conde  in  command  of 
the  French,  were  the  soldiere  who  made  great 
names. 

Destructiveness  of  the  War. 

In  1648,  the  long  suffering  of  Germany  was 
eased  by  tho  Peace  of  Westphalia.  Years  of 
quiet,  and  of  order  fairly  restored,  would  be 
needed  to  heal  the  bleeding  wounds  of  the  coun- 
try and  revive  its  strength.  From  end  to  end,  it 
had  been  trampled  upon  for  a  generation  by 
armies  which  plundered  and  destroyed  as  they 
passed.  There  is  nothing  more  sickening  in  the 
annals  of  war  than  the  descriptions  which  eye- 
witnesses have  left  of  tho  misery,  the  horror,  the 
desolation  of  that  frightful  period  in  German 
history.  "Especially  in  the  south  and  west, 
Germany  was  a  wilderness  of  ruins;  places  that 
were  formerly  the  seats  of  prosperity  were  the 
haunts  of  wolves  and  robbers  for  many  a  long 
year.  It  is  estimated  that  the  population  was 
diminished  by  twenty,  by  some  even  by  fifty,  per 
cent.  The  population  c  Augsburg  was  reduced 
from  80,000  to  18,000:  of  Frankenthal,  from 
18,000  to  324  inhabitantt;.  To  Wttrtemberg,  in 
1041,  of  400,000 inhabi'ants, 48,000  remained;  in 
the  Palatinate,  in  WiZ,  there  were  201  peasant 
farmers;  and  ?u  1648,  '»ut  a  fiftieth  part  of  the 
population  remained"  (Hi' jsser). 

The  Peace  of  Westphalia. 

By  the  treaties  of  We  tphalia,  the  religious 

Question  was  settled  with  finality.  Catholics, 
utherans,  aiid  the  Ileformed  (Calvinists),  were 
put  on  au  equal  footing  of  religious  liberty. 
Politically,  the  effects  of  the  Peace  were  radical 


and  lasting  in  their  Injury  to  the  German  people. 
The  few  liontls  of  (jcrmanh'  unity  which  had 
survived  the  reign  of  feudallnm  were  dissolved. 
The  last  vejtige  of  authority  in  the  Kmpin;  was 
destroyi'd.  "  From  this  time  Germany  long  re- 
mained a  mere  lax  confederation  of  petty  desjiot- 
isms  and  oligarchies  with  hardly  any  national 
feeling.  Its  boundaries  too  wen;  cut  short  In 
various  ways.  The  independence  of  the  two  free 
Confedenitions  at  the  two  ends  of  the  Empire, 
tliime  of  Switzerland  and  the  United  Provinces, 
which  had  long  been  |)rivctically  cut  off  from  tho 
Empire,  was  now  formally  acknowledged.  And, 
what  was  far  more  important,  the  two  foreign 
kingdoms  which  had  had  tho  chief  sliant  in  the 
war,  France  and  Sweden,  obtuinetl  possessions 
within  the  Empire,  and  moreover,  as  guarantors 
or  sureties  of  the  peace,  tiiey  obtained  a  general 
right  of  mechlling  in  its  affairs."  "The  right  of 
Fiance  to  the  'Three  Lotharingian  Bishoprics,' 
which  bad  been  seized  nearly  a  humlred  years  be- 
fore, was  now  formally  acknowle(lge<l,  and,  be- 
sides this,  the  pos.sessi()ns and  rightsof  the  House 
of  Austria  in  Elsass,  the  German  land  between 
the  HhiiK!  and  the  Vosges,  called  in  France  Al- 
sace, wens  given  to  France!.  The  fre(!  city  of 
Strasburg  and  other  ]daces  in  Klsass  still  re- 
mained independent,  but  the  whole  of  South 
Germany  now  lay  open  to  France.  This  was  the 
greatest  advance  that  France  had  yet  made  at 
tho  expense  of  the  Empire.  Within  Germany 
Itself  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  also  received 
a  large  increase  of  territory  "  (Freeman). 

Among  the  treaties  which  made  up  the  Peace 
of  Westphalia  was  one  signed  by  Spain,  acknowl- 
edging tlie  independence  of  the  United  Provinces, 
ami  renouncing  all  claims  to  them. 

France  under  Richelieu. 

Tho  great  gains  of  France  from-  the  Thirty 
Years  War  were  part  of  the  fruit  of  bold  and 
cunning  statesmanship  which  Uichelieu  had  ri- 
pened and  plucked  for  that  now  rising  nation. 
For  a  time  after  the  death  of  Henry  IV.,  chaos 
had  seemed  likely  to  return  again  in  France.  His 
son,  Louis  XIII.,  was  but  nine  years  old.  The 
mother,  Mario  de'  Medici,  who  secured  the  re- 

?;ency,  was  a  foolish  woman,  ruled  by  Italian 
avoritcs,  who  made  themselves  odious  to  the 
French  people.  As  soon  as  tho  young  kin^  ap- 
proached manhootl,  he  put  himself  in  opposition 
to  his  mother  and  her  favorites,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  set  of  rivals  no  more  worthy,  and 
Franco  was  carried  to  the  verge  of  civil  war  by 
their  puerile  hostilities.  Happily  there  was 
something  in  the  weak  character  of  Louis  XIII. 
wliicli  bent  him  under  the  influence  of  a  really 
great  mind  when  circumstances  had  brought  him 
within  its  reach.  Uichelieu  entered  the  King's 
council  in  1624.  Tho  king  was  soon  an  instru- 
ment in  liis  hands,  and  ho  ruled  France,  as  though 
the  scepter  was  his  own,  for  ejgktcen  years.  He 
was  as  pitiless  a  despot  as  ever  set  Tieel  on  a  iia- 
tion's  neck;  but  the  power  which  ho  grpsped 
with  what  seemed  to  be  a  miserly  and  con.mou- 
place  greed,  was  all  gathered  for  the  a,'gran- 
dizement  of  the  moua'chy  that  he  servel.  He 
believed  that  the  nation  needed  to  h  ve  one 
master,  sole  and  uuqucsiiojed  in  his  sorrrcignty. 
That  he  enjoyed  being  th.it  one  master,  in  reality, 
while  he  lived,  is  hardly  doubtful ;  but  his  whole 
ambition  is  not  so  explained.  He  wrought  ac- 
cording to  his  belief  for  France,  and  the  king. 
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in  IiIh  eym,  wns  the  ftiilKxIimi'iit  of  Friiiic((.     llo 
erctlcil  tim  |M-<icHtul  <>ii  wlilcli  "llii'  jrninil  nmn 
nrcli  "  <if  tli(!  next  fffiH'riition  ixmcd  wiili  tliciiiri 
(•III  cfTcct. 

Tlircc  tliin^H  Hirlicllcii  did;  1.  Ho  rnforccd 
th(!  royal  uutluirity,  with  incxoruhlo  rij^or,  iijr'diiHt 
the  ^rial  faiidlics  iitid  |)(>rH(inat(<'H,  who  had  not 
U'lirncd,  even  under  Henry  iV.,  tlmt  I  hey  were 
■iiliJ<'clH  in  the  iilwoliile  nense.  2.  lie  stniek 
tlie  llnfriienotH,  not  as  a  reli^ioiiR  Hcet,  but  hh  a 
political  parly,  and  pi'renijjtorily  stopped  their 
prowtli  of  HtrenKlh  in  that  elmnuaer.  which  had 
clearly  heconui,  tlirt'iiteidiiff  to  tlit!  stiite.  !1.  Ih; 
orj^anized  hostility  in  Eiiropo,  to  the  overlxuirini; 
and  dan>?eroiiH  AiiHtro-Spanish  i)ower,  put  France 
at  the  head  of  it,  and  took  for  her  the  lion'H 
Bhiire  of  the  conqiu'Htii  hy  which  the  IIupsbiirgH 
were  reduced. 

Mazarin  and  the  Fronde. 

The  great  C^ardinal  died  near  the  dow!  of  the 
year  1642;  and  LouIh  XIII.  followed  him  to  the 

Sravo  in  the  aucceeding  May,  leaving  a  son,  LouIh 
;IV.,  not  yet  five  years  of  age,  inider  the  re- 
gency  of  his  mother,  Anne  of  Austria.  The  min- 
iter,  Cardinal  Mazarin,  who  enjoyed  the  contl- 
dcnce  of  tlu;  <iueenn'gont,  and  who  was  snp- 

Jjosed  to  enjoy  lier  affections  us  well,  liad  been 
{ichelieii's  disciple,  and  took  tlie  helm  of  gov- 
ernment on  Uichelieu's  recommenchition.  He 
was  an  adroit  politician,  with  some  statesmanlike 
sagacity,  but  he  lacked  the  potent  spirit  by  which 
his  muster  had  awed  and  ruled  every  circle  Into 
which  he  came,  great  or  small.  Mazarin  had  the 
Thirty  Years  War  to  bring  to  a  close,  and  he  man- 
aged the  difflcult  business  witli-success,  wasting 
nothing  of  tlie  effect  of  the  brilliant  victories  of 
Conde  and  Tureiino.  But  the  war  had  been 
very  costly.  Mazarin  was  no  better  financier 
than  Uichelieu  had  been  before  him,  and  the  bur- 
dens of  taxation  were  greater  than  wise  manage- 
ment would  have  made  them.  There  was  inev- 
itable (lisc(mtent,  and  Mazarin,  as  a  foreigner, 
was  inevitably  unp()])ular.  With  public  feeling 
in  tliis  state,  the  Court  involved  itself  in  a  fool- 
ish coutlict  with  the  Parliament  of  Pari.s,  and 
presently  there  was  a  Paris  revolution  ami  a  civil 
war  af(K)t  (1649).  It  was  a  strange  affair  of  froth 
and  empty  rages — this  war  of  "The  Fronde,  "as 
It  was  called  —  having  no  depth  of  earnestness 
In  it  and  no  honesty  of  purpose  anywhere  visible 
in  its  complications.  The  men  and  women  who 
sprang  to  a  lead  in  it — the  women  more  actively 
and  rancorously  than  the  men —  were  mere  actors 
of  parts  in  iv  great  play  of  court  intrigue,  for  tlie 
performance  of  which  unhappy  France  had  lent 
Its  gran<l  stage.  There  seems  to  have  been  never, 
in  any  other  civil  conflict  which  history  describes, 
80  extraordinary  a  mixture  of  treason  and  lib- 
jrtinism,  of  political  and  amorous  intrigue,  of 
heartlessness  and  frivolity,  of  hot  passion  and 
cool  selfishness.  The  people  who  fought  most 
and  suffered  most  hardly  appear  as  noticeable 
factors  in  the  contest.  Tlie  court  performers 
amused  themselves  with  the  stratai^ems  and 
bloody  doings  of  the  war  as  they  might  have 
done  with  the  tricks  of  a  masquerade. 

It  was  in  keeping  with  the  chamcter  of  the 
Frondeurs  that  they  went  into  alliance,  at  last, 
with  Spain,  and  that,  even  after  peace  within  the 
nation  had  been  restored,  "the  Great  Conde"  re- 
mained in  the  Spanish  service  and  fought  against 
his  cwn  countrymen.     Mazarin  regained  control 


of  affairs,  and  managed  them  on  the  whole  ablv 
and  well.  He  bn^uglit  about  an  allianci  with 
England,  under  Cromwell,  and  hundiled  H|)ain  to 
tim  acceptance  of  a  treaty  which  consiuerably 
raised  the  position  of  France  among  the  Eurr)- 
p<'an  Powers.  Hy  this  Treaty  of  the  Pyrenees 
(lfl.')l(),  the  northwestern  frontier  of  the  kingdom 
was  i)oth  strengthened  luid  advanced;  I,i>rrain(« 
was  shorn  of  some  of  its  territory  and  prepared 
for  the  absorption  which  followeil  after  no  long 
tinu-;  there  were  gains  made  on  the  sid(M>f  the 
Pyrenees;  and,  finally,  Louis  XIV.  was  wedchnl 
to  the  infanta  of  Spain,  with  solemn  renuncia- 
tions on  her  part,  for  herself  and  her  descendants, 
of  all  claims  upon  the  Spaidsh  crown,  or  upon 
Flanders,  or  Burgundy,  or  Charolais.  Not  a 
claim  was  extinguished  by  these  solemn  renun- 
ciations, and  the  Treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  is  made 
remarkable  by  the  number  of  serious  wars  and 
iinj)ortant  events  to  which  it  gave  rise. 

Cardinal  Mazarin  died  in  1601  and  tlio  govern- 
ment was  assumed  personally  by  Louis  XIV., 
then  twenty-three  years  old. 

England  Under  the  Stuarts. 

While  Germany  and  France  had,  each  in  turn, 
been  disordered  by  extremely  unlike  civil  wars, 
one  to  the  unmitigated  devastation  and  prostra- 
tion of  the  land,  the  other  to  the  plain  putting  in 
proof  of  the  nothingness  of  the  nation  at  large,  as 
against  its  monarchy  and  court,  the  domestic 
peace  of  England  had  been  rufflerl  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent way,  and  with  very  different  effects. 

The  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth  united  the  crown 
of  England  with  that  of  Scotland,  on  the  head 
of  James,  son  of  the  unhappy  Mary  Stuart.  In 
England  he  was  James  I.,  in  Scotland  James  VI. 
His  character  combined  shrewdness  in  some  direc- 
tions with  tlie  most  foolish  simplicity  in  others. 
He  was  not  vicious,  he  was  not  in  any  particular  a 
bad  man;  but  he  was  cxasi)erating  in  his  opin- 
ionated self-conceit,  and  in  his  gaucheries  of  mind 
and  body.  The  Englishmen  of  those  days  did 
not  love  the  Scots;  and,  all  things  considered, 
we  may  wonder,  perhaps,  that  James  got  on  so 
well  as  he  <lid  with  his  English  subjects.  He 
had  high  notions  of  king-sliip,  and  a  superlative 
opinion  of  his  own  king-craft,  as  he  termed  the 
art  of  government.  He  scarcely  deviated  from 
the  arbitrary  lines  which  Elizabeth  li;id  laid 
down,  though  he  had  nothin'  of  Elizabeth's 
popularity.  He  offended  the  nation  by  truckling 
to  its  old  enemy,  the  King  of  Spain,  and  pressing 
almost  shamefully  for  a  marriage  of  his  elder  son 
to  the  Spanish  mfiUita.  The  favorites  he  en- 
riched and  lavished  honors  upon  were  Insoh^nt 
upstarts.  His  treatment  of  the  growing  Puritan- 
ism in  English  religious  feeling  was  contemjitu- 
ous.  There  was  scarcely  a  point  on  which  any 
considerable  number  of  his  subjects  could  feel  in 
agreement  with  him,  or  entertain  towards  him 
a  cordial  sentiment  of  loyalty  or  respect.  Yet 
his  reign  of  twenty-two  years  was  disturbed  by 
nothing  more  serious  than  the  fatuous  "guu- 

fiowder  plot"  (1605)  of  a  few  discontented  Catho- 
ics.  But  his  son  had  to  suffer  the  retarded  con- 
sequences of  a  loyalty  growing  weak,  on  one  side, 
while  royalty  strained  its  prerogatives  on  the 
other. 

The  reign  of  James  I.  witnessed  the  effective 
beginninj^s  of  English  colonization  in  America, — 
the  planluig  of  a  dumble  settlement  in  Virginia 
and  the  migration  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  to  rf ew 
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Entrland.  Tho  Inttrr  movpmcnt  (1820)  wiis  fine 
of  voliintiiry  cxilf,  prodiicid  by  tli(!  Iiitril  treat 
iiiciit  iiitlictcd  1)11  tlioHc  "HcparatlHtH"  or  "  liidc- 
piMKlciitH"  wlio  ((Mild  not  reconcile  tliciiiHolv«!H  to 
tt  Htatc cHtalilisiied  Cliiircli.  'Pen  yeurH  later,  the 
PilKriiii  inovenieiit,  of  liidependenlH,  wan  fdl 
lowed  by  tiic  greater  iiiijfration  of  I'liritaim  — 
quite  diltcrciit  in  cIuhs,  in  cimracter  uud  in  Hpirit. 

Charles  I. 

James  died  In  WiH,  and  tho  troubled  reiRn  of 
Ids  son,  C-'liarles  I.,  hej,,an.  (Charles  took  over 
from  his  father  a  full  measure  of  popular  dis 
content,  along  with  iiumeroim  active  springs  in 
operation  for  increasing  It.  Tlie  most  productive 
of  tli(!S('  was  tli(!  favorite,  niickingham,  wlio 
continued  to  lie  tliu  sole  counselor  and  minister 
of  tli(!  young  king,  as  he  Imd  Iwen  of  tli(!  older 
one,  and  who  was  utterly  hateful  to  England,  for 

{fCKvl  reasons  of  incapacity  and  general  worth- 
essncHS.  In  the  king  himself,  though  he  had 
virtues,  there  was  a  coldness  and  a  falsity  of 
nature  which  were  sure  to  widen  the  breach  be- 
tw(!en  him  and  his  people. 

Failing  the  Hnanish  niarringe,  Charles  had 
wedded  (1024)  a  French  princess,  Henrietta  Ma- 
ria, sister  of  liouis  XIII.  Tlie  previous  subser- 
viency to  Hpain  had  then  been  followed  by  a 
war  witli  that  country,  which  came  to  Charles 
among  his  inlieritanccs,  and  which  Buckingham 
mismanaged,  to  tlie  shame  of  England.  In  1027 
another  war  begun,  but  this  time  with  France, 
on  account  of  the  Huguenots  besieged  at  La 
Rochelle.  Again  tlie  meddlesome  hand  of  Buck- 
ingham wrouglit  disaster  and  national  disgrace, 
and  public  indignation  was  greatly  stirred. 
When  Parliiiment  endeavored  to  call  the  in- 
capable minister  to  accoimt,  and  to  obtain  some 
security  for  a  better  management  of  atfairs,  the 
king  (fissolved  It.  Twice  was  this  done,  and 
Charles  and  his  favorite  employed  every  arbi- 
trary and  questionable  device  that  could  be  con- 
trived for  them,  to  raise  money  without  need  of 
the  representatives  of  the  people.  At  length,  in 
1628,  they  were  driven  to  face  a  third  Parlia- 
ment, in  order  to  obtain  supplies.  By  this  time 
the  Commons  of  England  were  wroujjht  up  to  a 
high  and  determine(l  assertion  of  their  rights,  as 
against  the  Crown,  and  the  Puritans  had  gained 
a  majority  in  the  popular  representation.  In  the 
lower  House  of  Parliament,  tlierefore,  the  de- 
mands of  the  king  for  money  were  met  by  a  coiiii- 
ter-demand  for  guarantees  to  protect  the  j)(H)ple 
from  royal  encroachments  on  their  liberties. 
The  Commons  were  resolute,  and  Charles  gave 
way  to  them,  signing  witli  much  reluctance  the 
famous  instrument  known  ua  the  "Petition  of 
Right,"  which  ph^dged  the  Crown  to  abstain  in 
future  from  forced  loans,  from  taxes  imposed 
without  Parliamentary  grant,  from  arbitrary  im- 
prisonments, witliout  cause  shown,  and  from 
other  despotic  proceedings.  In  return  for  his 
signature  to  the  Petition  of  Right,  Charles  re- 
ceived a  grant  of  money;  but  the  Commons 
refused  to  authorize  his  collection  of  certain 
customs  duties,  called  Tonnage  and  Poundage, 
beyond  a  single  year,  and  it  began  attacks  on 
Buckingham, — whereupon  the  king  prorogued 
it.  Shortly  afterwards  Buckingham  was  assas- 
sinated ;  a  second  expedition  to  relieve  Rochelle 
failed  miserably ;  and  early  in  1629  Parliament 
was  assemblecl  again.  iMiis  time  the  Puritan 
temper  of  the  House  began  to  show  itself   iu 


measures  tn  ptit  a  stop  to  Homo  revivals  of  an- 
cient ceremony  whicli  had  appeared  in  certain 
cliiircheH.  ;\t  the  Mime  time  olllcers  of  the  king, 
who  had  Hei/.e(l  goods  belonging  to  a  member  of 
the  House,  for  noil  payment  of  Tonnage  and 
Poundage,  were  summoned  to  the  bar  to  answer 
for  it.  Tlie  king  protecU'd  them,  and  a  direct 
(diitlict  of  authority  arose.  On  the  2d  of  .March, 
tli(!  king  sent  an  order  to  the  .S|M'aker  of  the 
House  of  Commons  for  adiournment ;  but  tlie 
Hpeuker  was  forcibly  held  in  his  chair,  and  not 
permitted  to  announce  the  ad,  ournnient,  until 
three  resolutions  had  been  read  uid  adopted,  de- 
nouncing as  an  enemy  to  tint  kingdom  every 
person  who  brought  in  innovations  in  religion, 
or  wlio  advised  the  levying  of  Tonnag(!  and 
Poundage  without  parliamentary  grant,  or  who 
voluntarily  paid  such  duties,  so  levied.  This 
done,  tli(?  members  dispersed;  the  king  dissolved 
Parliament  iminediately,  and  his  resolution  was 
taken  to  govern  Englan(i  thenceforth  on  his  own 
irutliority,  with  no  as.senibly  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  to  (piestion  or  criticise  him. 
He  held  to  that  determination  for  eleven  years, 
during  which  long  time  no  Parliament  sat  in 
England,  and  the  Constitution  was  practically 
obliterated. 

The  leaders  of  tho  Common.*  in  their  recent 
pr()(;cedings  were  arrested  and  imprisoned.  Hir 
John  Eliot,  the  foremost  of  them,  died  in  harsh 
confinement  witliiii  tlie  Tower,  and  others  were 
held  in  long  cu8t(jdy,  refusing  to  recognize  tho 
iurisdicti(mof  tho  king's  judges  over  things  done 
in  Purliuiucnt. 

Wentworth  and  Lnud. 

One  man,  of  great  ability,  wlio  l.;'(l  stood  at  th" 
beginning  with  Sir  John  Eliot,  and  ..'Ic'I  with 
the  party  which  opposed  the  king,  now  went 
over  to  tlie  skle  of  the  latter  and  rose  high  in 
royal  favor,  until  he  came  in  tlie  end  to  be  held 
cliietly  responsible  for  the  extreme  absolutism  to 
which  tlie  government  of  Charles  was  pushed. 
This  was  Sir  Tliomas  Wentworth,  made  Earl  of 
StrafTord  at  a  later  day,  in  tiie  tardy  n.'warding  of 
his  services.  But  William  Laud,  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, and  afterwards  Archbishop  of  (Canterbury, 
was  the  evil  counselor  of  the  king,  much  more 
than  Wentworth,  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  dec- 
ado  of  tyranny.  It  was  Lauds  part  to  organize 
the  system  of  despotic  monarchy  on  its  ecclesias- 
tical side;  to  uijroot  Puritanism  and  all  dissent, 
and  to  ca.st  religion  for  England  and  for  Scotlaml 
in  one  mould,  as  rigid  as  that  of  Rome. 

For  some  years,  the  English  nation  seemed  ter- 
rorized or  stupefied  by  the  audacity  of  the  com- 
plete overthrow  of  its  Constitution.  The  king 
and  his  8(!rvant9  might  easily  imagine  tliat  the 
day  of  troubles' >:ne  Parliaments  and  of  inconve- 
nient laws  was  passed.  At  least  in  tliose  early 
years  of  their  success,  it  can  scarcely  liavc  oc- 
curred to  their  nunds  that  a  time  of  accounting 
for  broken  laws,  and  for  the  violated  pledges  of 
the  Petition  of  Right,  might  come  at  tlie  end. 
At  all  events  they  went  their  way  with  seeming 
satisfaction,  and  tested,  year  by  year,  the  patient 
endurance  of  a  people  which  has  always  been 
slow  to  move.  Their  courts  of  Star  Chaniber  aiul 
of  High  Commission,  finding  a  paramount  law 
in  the  '^111  and  pleasure  of  the  king,  imprisoned, 
fined,  llloried,  flogged  and  mutilated  in  (unte 
the  spi  t  of  the  Spanish  In(iuisition,  though  they 
''*''   "       burn.      They  collected  Tonnage   and 
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Poundage  without  parliamentary  consent,  and 
servile  jiuiges  enforced  the  payment.  They  in- 
vented )i  cliiim  for  "  sliip-money  "  (in  commuta- 
tion of  an  ancient  demand  for  ships  to  serve  in 
the  King's  navy)  from  inland  towns  and  counties, 
as  well  as  from  the  commercial  ports;  and  when 
.John  ilampden,  a  squire  in  Buckinghamshire,  re- 
fused i)ayment  of  the  uidawful  ta.\,  Iheir  obedient 
judges  gave  judgment  against  him.  And  still 
tiic  people  endured;  but  they  were  laying  up  in 
memory  many  things,  and  gathering  a  store  of 
reasons  for  tlie  action  tliat  would  by  and  by 
begin. 

Rebellion  in  Scotland. 

At  la.st,  it  was  Scotland,  not  England,  that 
moved  to  rebel.  Laud  and  the  king  had  de- 
termined to  break  down  Presbyterianism  in  the 
nortlu^ru  kingdom  and  to  force  a  Prayer  Book  on 
tlie  Scottish  Church.  There  was  a  coiLseciuent 
riot  at  St.  Giles,  in  Edinburgh  (1637);  .Jenny 
Geddes  thr(;w  lier  stool  at  the  bishop,  and  Sct.-c- 
land  presently  was  in  revolt,  signing  a  National 
Covenant  and  defying  the  king.  Charles,  at- 
tempting to  frighten  the  resolute  Scots  with  an 
army  winch  he  could  not  pay,  was  soon  driven 
to  a  treaty  with  them  (1639)  which  he  had  not 
honesty  enough  to  keep.  Wentworth,  who  had 
been  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland  since  1032,  and 
who  had  framed  a  model  of  absolutism  in  tliat 
island,  for  the  admiration  of  his  colleagues  in 
England,  now  returned  to  the  king's  sid(!  and 
became  his  cliief  adviser.  He  counselled  tlie 
calling  of  a  I'arliament,  as  tlie  only  means  by 
which  English  nelp  could  be  got  for  the  restor- 
ing of  royal  authority  in  Scotland.  The  Parlia- 
ment wivs  summoned  and  met  in  April,  1640.  At 
once,  it  showed  a  temper  which  alarmed  the 
king  and  he  dissolved  it  in  three  weeks.  Again 
Charles  made  the  attempt  to  put  down  his  Scot- 
tish subjects  without  help  from  an  English  Par- 
liament, and  again  the  attempt  failed. 

The  Long  Parliament. 

Then  the  desperate  king  summoned  another 
Parliament,  which  concentrated  in  itself,  when  it 
came  together,  the  8U))pressed  rebellion  that  had 
been  in  the  heart  of  England  for  ten  years,  and 
which  broke  his  flimsy  fabric  of  absolutism,  al- 
most at  a  single  blow.  It  was  the  famous  Long 
Parliament  of  English  history,  which  met  in  No- 
vember, 1640,  and  which  ruled  England  i'or  a 
dozen  years,  until  it  gave  way  to  the  Cromwellian 
dictatorship.  It  sent  Laud  and  Strafi'ord  to  the 
Tower,  impeached  the  latter  and  brought  him  to 
the  block,  within  six  months  from  the  beginning 
of  its  sessicm;  and  the  king  gave  up  his  minister 
to  the  vengeance  of  the  angry  Commons  with 
hardly  one  honest  attempt  to  protect  him.  Laud 
waited  in  prison  five  years  before  he  suffered  the 
same  fate.  The  Parliament  declared  itself  to  be 
Indissoluble  by  any  royal  command;  and  the 
king  assented.  It  abolished  the  Star  Chamber 
and  the  Court  of  High  Commission;  and  the 
king  approved.  It  swept  ship-money,  and  forest 
claims,  and  all  of  Charles'  lawless  money-getting 
devices  into  the  limbo;  and  he  put  his  signature 
to  its  bills.  But  all  the  time  lie  was  intriguing 
with  the  Scots  for  armed  help  to  overthrow  his 
masterful  English  Parliament,  and  he  was  listen- 
ing to  Irish  emissaries  who  offered  an  army  for 
the  same  purpose,  on  condition  that  Ireland 
should  be  surrendered  to  the  Catholics. 


Civil  War. 

Cliarles  had  arranged  nothing  on  either  of  these 
treacherous  plans,  nor  had  he  gained  anything  yet 
from  the  division  between  radicals  and  moderates 
that  was  beginning  to  show  itself  in  the  popular 
party,  when  he  suddenly  brought  the  strained 
situation  to  a  crisis,  in  January,  1643,  by  his 
most  foolish  and  arrogant  act.  He  invaded  the 
House  of  Commons  in  person,  with  a  large  body 
of  armed  men,  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  Ave 
members  —  Pym,  Hampden,  Holies,  Hazlerigg 
and  Strode — whom  he  accused  of  having  nego- 
tiated treasonably  with  the  Scots  in  1640.  The 
five  members  escaped ;  the  House  appealed  to  the 
citizens  of  London  for  protection;  king  and 
Parliament  began  immediately  to  raise  troops; 
the  nation  divided  and  arn.yetl  itself  on  the  two 
sides, —  most  of  the  gentry,  i'^e  Cavaliers,  sup- 
portiug  the  king,  and  most  of  the  Puritan  mid- 
dle-class, wearing  close-cut  hair  and  receiving 
the  name  Roundheads,  being  ranged  in  the  party 
of  Parliament.  They  came  to  blows  in  October, 
when  the  first  battle  was  fought,  at  Edgehill. 

Ill  the  early  period  of  the  war,  the  parliamen- 
tary forces  were  commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Esse.x ; 
and  Sir  Thomas  Fairfa.v  was  their  general  at  a 
later  stnge ;  but  the  true  leader  on  that  side,  for 
war  an<l  for  politics  alike,  was  soon  found  in 
Oliver  Cromwell,  a  member  of  Parliament,  wlio.se 
extraordinary  capacity  was  first  shown  in  the 
military  organization  of  the  Eastern  Counties, 
from  which  he  came.  After  1645,  when  the 
army  was  remodeled,  with  Cromwell  as  second 
in  rank,  his  real  chieftainship  was  scarcely  dis- 
guised. The  decisive  battle  of  the  war  was 
fought  that  year  at  Naseby,  where  the  king's 
cause  sulTered  an  irrecoverable  defeat. 

The  Presbyterians  of  Scotland  had  now  allied 
themselves  svitli  the  English  Roundheads,  on  con- 
dition that  the  Church  of  England  should  be  re- 
modeled in  the  Presbyterian  form.  The  Puri- 
tan majority  in  Parliament  being  favorable  to 
that  form,  a  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  be- 
tween the  two  nations  had  been  entered  into,  in 
1643,  and  an  Assembly  of  Divines  was  convened 
at  Westminster  to  frame  the  contemplated  sys- 
tem of  the  Church.  But  the  Independents,  who 
disliked  Presbyterianism,  and  who  were  more 
tolerantly  inclined  in  their  views,  had  greatly  in- 
creased in  numbers,  and  some  of  the  stronger 
men  on  the  Parliament  side,  including  Cromwell, 
the  strongest  of  all,  were  among  them.  This 
difference  brought  about  a  sharp  struggle  within 
the  popular  party  for  the  control  of  the  fruits  of 
the  triumph  now  beginning  to  seem  secure. 
Under  Cromwell,  the  Army  became  a  powerful 
organization  of  religious  Independency,  while 
Parliament  sustained  Presbyterianism,  and  the 
two  stood  against  each  other  as  rival  powers  in 
the  state. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1646  the  fortunes 
of  Charles  had  fallen  very  low.  His  partisan, 
Montrose,  in  Scotland,  had  been  beaten;  his  in- 
trigues in  Ireland,  for  the  raising  of  a  Catholic 
army,  had  only  alarmed  and  disgusted  his  Eng- 
lish friends;  he  was  at  the  end  of  his  resources, 
and  he  gave  him.self  up  to  the  Scots.  The  latter, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Presbyterian  majority  in 
Parliament,  were  willing  to  make  terms  with 
him,  and  restore  him  to  his  throne,  on  conditions 
which  included  the  signing  of  the  Covenant 
and  the  establishing  of  Presbyterianism  in  the 
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Churches  of  both  kingdoms.  lie  refused  the 
proposal,  being  deluded  by  n.  belief  that  the 
(juiirrel  of  Independents  and  Presbyterians  would 
open  his  way  to  the  recovery  of  power  without 
any  concessions  at  all.  The  Scots  then  surren- 
dered him  to  the  English,  and  he  was  held  in  con- 
finement by  the  latter  for  the  next  two  years, 
scheming  and  pursuing  intrigues  in  many  direc- 
tions, and  convincing  ail  who  dealt  with  lum  that 
his  purpo.ses  were  never  straightforward  —  that 
he  was  faithless  and  false  to  the  core. 

Ill-will  and  suspicion,  meanwhile,  were  widen- 
ing the  breach  between  Parliament  and  the 
Army.  Political  and  religious  agitators  were 
gaining  inliuence  in  the  latter  anil  republican 
ideas  were  spreading  fast.  At  length  (Decem- 
ber, 1648),  the  Army  took  matters  into  its  own 
hands ;  expelled  from  Parliament  those  members 
who  favored  a  reconciliation  with  the  king,  on 
the  basis  of  a  Presbyterian  establishment  of  the 
Church,  and  England  passed  under  military  rule. 
The  "purged "  Parliament  (or  rather  the  purged 
House  of  Commons,  which  now  set  the  House  of 
Lords  aside,  declarin,  itself  to  be  the  sole  and 
supreme  power  in  ihe  state)  brought  King 
Charles  to  trial  in  the  following  month,  before  a 
High  Court  of  Jusiiio  created  for  the  occa:..i.m. 
He  was  convicted  of  treason,  in  making  war 
upon  his  subjects,  and  was  beheuded  on  the  30th 
of  January,  1649. 

The   Commonwealth  and    the    Protectorate. 

The  king  bemg  thus  disposed  of,  the  House 
of  Commons  proclaimed  England  a  Common- 
wealth, "without  a  King  or  House  of  Lords," 
took  to  itseif  the  name  of  Parliament,  and  ap- 
pointed an  executive  Council  of  State,  forty-one 
in  number.  The  new  government,  in  its  first 
year,  had  a  rebellion  in  Ireland  to  deal  with,  and 
sent  Cromwell  to  the  jcene.  He  crushed  it  with 
a  merciless  hand.  The  next  year  Scotland  was 
in  arms,  for  the  late  king's  son,  now  called 
Charles  II.,  who  had  entered  the  country,  ac- 
cepted Presbyterianism,  and  signed  the  Cove- 
nant. Again  Cromwell  was  the  mau  for  the  oc- 
casion, and  in  a  campaign  of  two  months  lie 
ended  the  Scottish  war,  with  such  decision  that 
he  had  no  more  fighting  to  do  on  English  or 
Scottish  soil  while  he  lived.  There  was  war 
with  the  Dutch  in  1652, 1653  and  1654,  over  ques- 
tions of  trade,  and  the  long  roll  of  English  naval 
victories  was  opened  by  the  great  soldier-seaman, 
Robert  Blake. 

But  the  power  which  upheld  and  carried  for- 
ward all  things  at  this  time  was  the  power  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  master  of  the  Army,  and,  there- 
fore, master  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  surviv- 
ing fragment  of  the  Long  Parliament  was  an 
anomaly,  a  fiction;  men  called  it  "the  Rump." 
In  April,  1653,  Cromwell  drove  the  members  of 
it  from  their  chamber  and  formally  took  to  him- 
self the  reins  of  government  which  in  fact  he  had 
been  holding  before.  A  few  months  later  he  re- 
ceived from  his  immediate  supporters  the  title  of 
Lord  Protector,  and  an  Instrument  of  Govern- 
ment was  framed,  which  served  as  a  constitution 
during  the  next  three  years.  Cromwell  was  as 
unwilling  as  Charles  had  been  to  share  the  gov- 
ernment with  a  freely  elected  and  representjitive 
Parliament.  The  first  House  which  Ije  called  to- 
gether was  dis.solved  at  the  end  of  five  months 
(1655),  becau.se  it  persisted  in  discussing  a  revision 
of   the  constitution.      His  second    Parliament, 


which  he  summoned  the  following  year,  required 
to  be  purged  by  the  arbitrary  exclusion  of  about 
a  hundred  members  before  it  could  be  brought 
to  due  submission.  This  tractable  body  tlien 
made  certain  important  changes  in  the  constitu- 
lion,  by  an  enactmentcalled  the  "Humble  Petition 
and  Advice."  It  created  a  second  house,  to  take 
the  place  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  gave  to  the 
Lord  Protector  the  naming  of  persons  to  be  life- 
members  of  such  upper  house.  It  also  gave  to 
the  Protector  the  right  of  appointing  his  own 
successor,  a  right  which  Cromwell  exercised  on 
his  death-bed,  in  16.58,  by  designating  his  son 
Richard. 

The  responsible  rule  of  Cromwell,  from  the  ex- 
l)ul.sion  of  the  Rump  and  his  assumption  of  the 
dignity  of  Lord  Protectc.r,  covered  only  the 
period  of  five  years.  But  in  that  brief  time  he 
made  the  world  respect  the  power  of  England  as 
it  hiul  never  been  respected  before.  His  govern- 
ment at  home  was  as  absolute  and  arbitrary  as 
the  government  of  the  Stuarts,  but  it  was  infi- 
nitely wiser  and  more  just.  Cromwell  was  a 
statesman  of  the  higher  order;  a  man  of  vast 
power,  in  intellect  and  will.  Tliat  he  did  not 
belong  to  the  yet  higher  order  of  commanding 
men,  whose  statesmanship  is  pure  in  patriotism 
and  uncolored  by  selfish  aims,  is  proved  by  his 
failure  to  even  plan  a  more  promising  settlement 
of  the  4;overnment  of  England  than  that  which 
left  it,  an  anomalous  Protectorate,  to  a  man  with- 
out governing  qualities,  who  happened  to  be  his 
son. 

Restoration  of  the  Stuarts. 

Richard  Cromwell  was  brushed  aside  after 
eight  months  of  an  absurd  attempt  to  play  the 
part  of  Lord  Protector.  The  ofiicers  of  the  Army 
and  the  resuscitated  Rump  Parliament,  between 
them,  managed  affairs,  in  a  fashion,  for  almost  a 
year,  and  then  they  too  were  pushed  out  of  the 
wa}^  by  the  army  which  had  been  station,  in 
Scotland,  under  General  George  Monk.  By  the 
action  of  Monk,  with  the  consent,  and  with  more 
than  the  consent,  of  England  at  large,  the  Stuart 
monarchy  was  restored.  Charles  II.  was  invited 
to  return,  and  in  May,  1660,  he  took  his  seat  on 
the  re-erected  throne. 

The  nation,  speaking  generally,  was  tired  of  a 
military  despotism;  tired  of  Puritan  austerity; 
tired  of  revolution  and  political  uncertainty;  — 
so  tired  that  it  threw  itself  down  at  the  feet  of 
the  most  worthless  member  of  the  most  worthless 
royal  family  in  its  history,  and  gave  itself  uj)  to 
him  without  a  condition  or  a  guarantee.  For 
twenty-five  years  it  endured  both  oppression  and 
disgrace  at  his  hands.  It  suffered  him  to  make 
a  brothel  of  his  Court;  to  empty  the  national 
pxirse  into  the  pockets  of  his  shameless  mistresses 
and  debauched  companions ;  to  revive  the  eccle- 
siastical tyranny  of  Laud;  to  make  a  crime  of 
the  religious  creeds  and  the  worship  of  more  than 
half  his  subjects;  to  sell  himself  and  sell  the 
honor  of  England  to  the  king  of  France  for  a 
secret  pension,  and  to  be  in  every  possible  way 
as  ignoble  and  despicable  as  his  father  had  been 
arrogant  and  false.  When  he  died,  in  1685,  the 
prospects  of  the  English  nation  were  not  im- 
proved by  the  accession  of  his  brother,  the  Duke 
of  York,  who  became  James  II.  James  had  more 
honesty  than  his  brother  or  his  father;  but  llio 
narrowness  and  meanness  of  the  Stuart  race  were 
in  his  blood.    He  had  made  himself  intolerable. 
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to  liis  subjects,  both  Eni,'Iish  and  Scotch,  by  en- 
tering the  Catliolic  Cliurch,  openly,  while  diaries 
■was  bflleved  to  have  done  tlic  same  in  secret. 
Ilia  rcliu'ion  was  neccs-sjirily  bigotry,  because  of 
the  stnallness  of  liis  nature,  and  he  opposed  it  to 
the  Protestantism  of  tlie  kingdom  with  a  kind  of 
brutal  aggressiveness.  In  the  first  year  of  his 
reign  there  was  a  rebellion  undertaken,  in  the  in- 
terest of  a  bastprd  son  of  Cliarles  II.,  called 
I)uke  of  Monmouth:  but  it  was  savagely  put 
down,  first  by  force  of  arms,  at  Scdgemoor,  and 
afterw  ds  by  the  "  bloody  assizes  "  of  the  ruth- 
less Judge  Jeffreys.  Encouraged  by  this  success 
against  Ids  enemies  James  began  to  ignore  ihe 
' '  Test  Act, "  which  excluded  Catholics  from  ofl[ice, 
and  to  surround  himself  by  men  of  his  own  re- 
ligion. The  Test  Act  was  an  unrighteous  law, 
and  the  "Declaration  of  Indulgence"  vrlikh 
James  issued,  lor  LLo  ti/leratlci;  ot'  Catholics  and 
Dissenters,  was  just  in  principle,  according  to  the 
ideas  of  later  times;  but  the  action  of  the  king 
with  respect  to  both  was,  nevertheless,  a  gross 
and  threatening  violation  of  law.  England  had 
submitted  to  worse  conduct  from  Charles  II.,  but 
its  Protestant  temper  was  now  roused,  and  the 
loyalty  of  the  subject  was  consumed  by  the 
fierceness  of  the  Churchman's  wratii.  James' 
daughter,  3Iary,  and  her  Iiusband,  William, 
Prince  of  Orange,  were  invited  from  Holland  to 
come  over  and  displace  the  obnoxious  father 
from  his  throne.  They  accepted  the  invitation, 
November,  1688;  the  nation  rose  to  welcome 
them;  James  fled, —  and  the  great  Revolution, 
■which  ended  arbitrary  monarchy  in  England  for- 
ever, and  established  constitutional  government 
on  clearly  defined  and  lasting  bases,  was  accom- 
plished without  the  shedding  of  a  drop  of  blood. 

The  House  of  Orange  and  the  Dutch  Republic. 

William  of  Orange,  who  thus  acquired  a  place 
In  the  line  of  English  kings,  held,  at  the  same 
time,  the  nearly  regal  office  of  Stadtholder  of 
Holland;  but  the  oiSce  had  not  remained  con- 
tinuously in  his  family  since  William  the  Silent, 
whose  great-grandson  he  was.  Maurice,  the  son 
of  the  murdered  William  the  Silent,  had  been 
chosen  to  the  stadtholdership  after  liis  father's 
death,  and  had  carried  forward  his  father's  work 
•with  success,  so  far  as  concerned  the  liberation  of 
the  United  Provinces  from  the  Spanish  yoke. 
He  was  an  abler  soldier  than  William,  but  not 
his  equal  as  a  statesman,  nor  as  a  man.  The 
greater  statesman  of  the  period  was  John  of 
Barneveldt,  between  whom  and  the  Stadtholder 
nn  opposition  grew  up  which  produced  jealousy 
and  hostility,  more  especially  on  the  part  of  the 
latter.  A  shameful  religious  conflict  had  arisen 
at  this  time  between  the  Calvinists,  who  num- 
bered most  of  the  clergy  in  their  ranks,  and  a 
dissenting  body,  led  by  Jacob  Hermann,  or  Ar- 
minius,  whiili  protested  against  the  doctrine  of 

{)redestinati(jn.  Barneveldt  favored  the  Armin- 
ans.  The  Stadtholder,  Maurice,  without  any 
apparent  theological  conviction  in  the  matter, 
threw  his  whole  weight  of  influence  on  the  side 
of  the  Calvinists;  and  was  able,  with  the  help  of 
the  Calvinist  pn-achers,  to  carry  the  greater  part 
of  the  common  people  into  that  faction.  The 
Arminians  were  everywhere  put  down  as  heretics, 
barred  from  preaching  or  teaching,  and  otherwise 
silenced  and  ill  treated.  It  is  a  .singular  fact 
that,  at  the  very  time  of  tins  outburst  of  Cal- 
vinistic  fury,  the  Dutch  were  exhibiting  other- 


wise a  far  more  tolerant  temper  in  religion  than 
any  other  people  in  Europe,  and  had  thrown  open 
their  country  hj  a  place  of  shelter  for  the  perse- 
cuted of  other  lands, —  both  Christian  sectaries 
and  Jews.  We  infer,  necessarily,  that  the  bitter- 
ness of  the  C/ilvinists  against  the  Arminians  was 
more  polii.cal  than  religious  in  its  source,  and 
that  the  source  i  rcnlly  traceable  to  the  fierce 
ambition  of  Prii  rice,  and  the  passion  of 

the  party  which  ,  i.uned  his  suspicious  politi- 
cal aims. 

Br.rneveldt  lost  influence  as  the  consequence  of 
the  Calvinistic  triumph,  and  was  exposed  help- 
lessly to  the  vindictive  hatred  of  Prince  Maurice, 
who  did  not  scruple  to  cause  his  arrest,  his  trial 
and  execution  (1619),  on  charges  which  none  be- 
lieved. Maurice,  whose  memory  is  blackened  by 
this  ^reat  crime,  died  in  1625,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  half-brother,  Frederic  Henry.  The  war 
with  Spain  had  been  renewed  in  1621,  at  the  end 
of  the  twi  '  years  truce,  and  more  than  willingly 
renewed ;  r  the  merchant  class,  and  the  man- 
time  interest  in  the  cities  which  felt  secure,  pre- 
ferred war  to  peace.  Under  a  hostile  flag  they 
pushed  their  commerce  into  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese seas  from  which  a  treaty  of  peace  would 
undoubtedly  exclude  them;  and,  so  long  as 
Spanish  American  silver  fleets  were  afloat,  the 
spoils  of  ocean  war  were  vastly  enriching.  It 
was  during  these  years  of  war  that  the  Dutch 
got  their  footing  on  the  farther  sides  of  the  world, 
and  nearly  won  the  mastery  of  the  se"  which 
their  slower  but  stronger  English  rivals  wrested 
from  them  in  the  end.  Not  until  the  general 
Peace  of  Westphalia,  in  1648,  was  a  final  settle- 
ment of  issues  between  Spain  and  the  United 
Provinces  brought  about.  Tlie  freedom  and  in- 
dependence of  the  Provinces,  as  sovereign  states, 
was  then  acknowledged  by  the  humbled  Span- 
iard, and  favorable  arrangements  of  trade  were 
conceded  to  them.  The  southern,  Catholic 
Provinces,  which  Spain  had  held,  were  retained  in 
their  subjection  to  her. 

Frederic  Henry,  the  third  Stadtholder,  was  suc- 
ceeded in  1647  by  his  son,  William  II.  "The  latter 
wasted  his  short  career  of  less  than  four  years  in 
foolish  plotting  to  revolutionize  the  government 
and  transform  the  stadtholdership  into  a  mon- 
archy, supported  by  France,  for  tlie  help  of 
which  country  he  seemed  willing  to  pay  aujy'  base 
and  treasonable  price.  Dying  suddenly  in  the 
midst  of  his  scheming,  he  left  an  unborn  son  — 
the  future  William  III.  of  England  —  who  came 
into  the  world  a  week  after  his  father  had  left  it. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  stadtholdership 
was  suspended,  with  strong  feelings  against  the 
revival  of  it,  resulting  from  the  conduct  of  Wil- 
liam II.  The  less;'r  provinces  then  fell  under 
the  domination  of  Holland  —  so  much  so  that  the 
name  of  Holland  began  soon  to  be  applied  to  the 
confederation  at  large,  and  is  very  commonly 
used  with  that  meaning  for  a  long  subsequent 
time.  Tlie  chief  minister  of  the  Estates  of  Hol- 
land, known  as  the  Grand  Pensionary,  became 
the  practical  head  of  the  federal  government. 
After  1653  the  ot&cc  of  Grand  Pensionary  was 
filled  by  a  statesman  of  high  ability,  John  de 
AVitt,  the  chief  end  of  whose  policy  appears  to 
havn  been  the  prevention  of  the  return  of 
the  House  of  Orange  to  power.  The  govern- 
ment thus  administered,  and  controlled  bj'  the 
commercial  class,  was  successful  in  promoting 
the  geuerul  prosperity  of  the  provinces,  and  iu 
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advancing  their  maritime  importance  and  power. 
It  conducted  two  wars  witli  Enghuid  —  one  witli 
tbe  Commonwealth  and  one  witli  tlio  restored 
monarchy  —  and  could  claim  at  least  an  e(iual 
share  of  the  naval  glorj'  won  in  each.  Hut  it 
neglected  the  land  defense  of  the  country,  and 
was  found  shamefully  uniireparcd  in  lfi72,  when 
the  Provinces  were  attacked  by  a  villainous  com- 
bination, formed  between  Louis  XIV.  of  France 
and  his  servile  pensioner,  Charles  II.  of  England. 
The  rejiublic,  humbled  and  distressed  by  the 
rushing  conquests  of  the  French,  fixed  its  hopes 
upon  the  young  Prince  of  Orange,  heir  to  the 

{)restige  of  a  great  historic  name,  and  turned 
ts  wrath  against  the  party  of  De  Witt.  The 
Prince  was  made  Stadtholder,  despite  the  oppo- 
sition of  John  de  Witt,  and  the  latter,  with  his 
brother  Cornelius,  was  murdered  by  a  mob  at  Am- 
sterdam. William  of  Orange  proved  both  wise 
and  heroic  as  a  leader,  and  the  people  were  roused 
to  a  new  energy  of  resistance  by  his  appeals  and 
bis  example.  They  cut  their  dykes  ami  flooded 
the  land,  subjecting  themselves  to  unmeasured 
loss  and  distress,  but  peremptorily  stopping  the 
French  advance,  until  time  was  gained  for  awaken- 
ing public  feeling  in  Europe  against  the  aggres- 
sions of  the  unscrupulous  French  king.  Then 
William  of  Orange  began  that  which  was  to  be 
his  great  and  important  mission  in  life, —  the  or- 
ganizing of  resistance  to  Louis  XIV.  Without 
the  foresight  and  penetration  of  French  designs 
which  he  evinced, —  without  his  unflagging  exer- 
tions for  the  next  thirty  years, — without  his  diplo- 
matic tact,  his  skill  of  management,  his  patience 
in  war,  his  obstinate  perseverance, —  it  seems  to 
be  a  certainty  that  the  ambitious  ' '  grand  mon- 
arch," concentrating  the  whole  power  of  France 
in  himself,  would  have  been  able  to  break  the 
surrounding  nations  one  by  one,  and  they  would 
not  have  combined  their  strength  for  an  effective 
self-protection.  The  revolution  of  1C88-9  in 
England,  which  gave  the  crown  of  that  kingdom 
to  William,  and  his  wife  Mary,  contributed  greatly 
to  his  success,  and  was  an  event  nearly  as  impor- 
tant in  European  politics  at  large  as  it  was  in 
the  constitutional  history  of  Great  Britain. 

Germany  after  the  Thirty  Years  War. 

In  a  natural  order  of  things,  Germany  should 
have  supplied  the  main  resistance  to  Loids  XIV. 
and  held  his  unscrupulous  ambition  in  check. 
But  Germany  had  fallen  to  its  lowest  state  of 
political  demoralization  and  disorder.  The  very 
idea  of  nationality  had  disappeared.  The  Em- 
pire, even  collapsed  to  the  Germanic  sense,  and 
even  reduced  to  a  frame  and  a  form,  had  almost 
vanished  from  practical  affairs.  The  numerous 
petty  states  which  divided  the  German  peoi)le 
stood  apart  from  one  another,  in  substantial  in- 
depeiHience,  and  were  sundered  by  small  jealous- 
ies and  distrusts.  Little  absolute  principalities 
they  were,  each  having  its  little  court,  which 
aped,  in  a  little  way,  the  grand  court  of  the 
grand  monarch  of  France  —  central  object  of  the 
admiration  and  the  envy  of  all  small  souls  in  its 
time.  JIalf  of  them  were  ready  to  bow  down  to 
the  splendid  being  at  Versailles,  and  to  be  his 
creatures,  if  he  condescended  to  bestow  a  nod  of 

Eatronagc  and  attention  upon  them.  The  French 
ing  hail  more  influence  among  them  than  their 
nominal  Emperor.  More  and  more  distinctly  the 
latter  drew  apart  in  his  immediate  dominions  as 
an  Austrian  sovereign ;  and  more  ^d  more  com- 


pletely Austrian  interests  and  Austrian  policy 
became  removed  and  estranged  from  the  interests 
of  the  Germanic  people.  The  ambitions  and  the 
cjiresof  the  House  of  Ilapsburg  were  increasingly 
in  directions  most  opposite  to  the  German  side 
of  its  relations,  tending  towards  Italy  and  the 
southea.st;  while,  at  the  .same  time,  tiie  narrow 
cluirrh  influence  which  depressed  the  Austrian 
states  widened  a  hopeless  intellectual  difference 
between  them  and  the  northern  German  people. 

Brandenburg. —  Prussia. 

The  most  notaV)le  movements  in  dull  Ger- 
man affairs  after  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  were 
those  which  connected  themselves  with  the  set- 
tling and  centering  in  Brandenburg  of  a  nucleus 
of  growing  power,  around  which  the  nationaliz- 
ing of  Germany  has  been  a  crystalizing  process 
ever  since.  The  Mark  of  Brandenburg  was  one 
of  the  earliest  conquests  (tenth  century)  of  the 
Germans  from  the  Wends.  Prussia,  afterwards 
united  with  Brandenburg,  was  a  later  conquest 
(thirteenth  century)  from  Wendish  or  Slavonic 
and  other  pagan  inhabitants,  and  its  subjugation 
was  a  missionary  enterprise,  accomplished  by  the 
crusading  Order  of  Teutonic  Knights,  under  the 
authority  and  direction  of  the  Pope.  The  Order, 
which  held  the  country  for  more  than  two  cen- 
turies, and  ruled  it  badly,  became  degenerate, 
and  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  it 
was  overcome  in  war  by  Casimir  IV.  of  Poland, 
who  took  away  from  it  the  western  part  of  its 
territory,  and  forced  it  to  dp  homage  to  him  for 
the  eastern  part,  as  a  fief  of  the  Polish  crown. 
Sixty  years  later,  the  Reformation  movement  in 
Germany  brought  about  the  extinguishment  of 
the  Teutonic  Order  as  a  political  power.'  The 
Grand  blaster  of  the  Order  at  that  time  was 
Albert,  a  Ilohenzollern  prince,  belonging  to  a 
younger  branch  of  the  Brandenburg  family.  He 
became  a  Lutheran,  and  succeeded  in  pc'suading 
the  Polish  king,  Sigismund  I.,  to  transfer  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  East  Prussian  fief  to  him  person- 
ally, as  a  duchy.  He  transmitted  it  to  liis  de- 
scendants, who  held  it  for  a  fev/  generations ;  but 
the  line  became  extinct  in  1618,  and  the  l^uchy 
of  Prussia  then  passed  to  the  elder  branch  '>f  the 
family  and  was  united  with  Brandenburg.  The 
3Iark  of  Brandenburg  had  been  raised  to  the 
rank  of  an  Electorate  in  13oG  and  had  been  ac- 
quired by  the  Ilohenzollern  family  in  1417.  The 
stiperior  weight  of  the  Brandenburg  electors  in 
northern  Germany  may  be  dated  from  their  ac 
(piisition  of  the  important  Duchy  of  Pru:5sia ;  but 
they  made  no  mark  on  affairs  until  the  time  of 
Frederick  William  I.,  called  the  Great  Elector, 
who  succeeded  to  the  Electorate  in  1610,  near  the 
close  of  the  Thirty  Years  War.  In  the  arrange- 
ment .5  of  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  he  secured 
East  Pomerania  and  other  considerable  additions 
of  territory.  In  1657  he  made  his  Duchy  of 
Prussia  Independent  of  Poland,  by  treaty  with 
the  Polish  king.  In  1673  and  1674  he  had  the 
courage  and  the  iuilependence  to  join  tlie  allies 
against  Louis  XIV.,  and  when  the  Swedes,  in 
alliance  with  Louis,  invaded  his  dominions,  he 
defeated  and  huuibled  them  at  Fehrbellen,  and 
took  from  them  the  greater  part  of  their  Pome- 
ranian territorj'.  When  the  Great  Elector  died, 
in  1688,  Brandenburg  was  the  commanding 
North-German  power,  and  the  Ilohenzollern 
family  had  fully  entered  on  the  great  career  it 
has  since  pursued. 
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Frederick  William's  son  Frederick,  wi'  h  none 
of  his  father's  talent,  hud  a  pushing  but  : hallow 
ambition.  lie  aspired  to  ))e  a  king,  and  circum- 
stances made  Ids  friendship  so  important  to  the 
Enipenr  Leopold  I.  that  the  latter,  i>.\crcising 
the  lliforetieal  super-sovereignty  of  <he  Cajsars, 
endoned  him  with  the  regal  title.  He  was  made 
Kin^'  of  Prussia,  not  of  Brandenburg,  because 
Brandenburg  stood  in  vassalage  to  the  Empire, 
while  Pru  isia  was  an  independent  state. 

Poland  and  Russia. 

When  i.  andcnbur-f  and  I'russia  imited  began 
to  iis^  t!  ii  ipo''Ui.i"c.  the  neighboring  king(lom 
of  Poland  !  ad  alreot  y  passed  the  climax  of  its 
ca.  'er.  Unc  i^r  LIk'  Ja{;cllon  dynasty,  sprung  from 
the  Duke  J  \ji. ''jn  ff  Lithuania,  who  married 
Iledwig,  Qu'cu  jf  ]'oland,  in  1386,  and  united 
the  two  Stat .';  ,  Pol.-.nd  wjxs  a  great  power  for 
two  centuries,  and  -"emed  more  likely  than  Rus- 
sia to  domiunlethc  Slavonic;  peoples  of  Europe. 
The  ilus.sians  it  that  time  were  under  the  feet  of 
the  Mongols  or  Tartars,  whose  terrific  sweep 
westwards,  fr  )m  the  stejipes  of  Asia,  had  over- 
whelmed thei  I  completely  and  seemed  to  bring 
their  indepen  lent  history  to  an  end.  Slowly  a 
Russian  ducly  had  emerged,  having  its  seat  of 
doubtful  sovl  rcignty  at  Moscow,  and  being  sub- 
ject quite  hu  nbly  to  the  Mongol  Khan.  About 
1477  the  Muscovite  duke  of  that  time,  Ivan 
Vasilovitch,  broke  the  Tartar  yoke  and  acquired 
independence  But  his  dominion  was  limited. 
The  Poles  ;ind  Lithuanians,  now  united,  had 
taken  possesti.onof  large  and  important  territories 
formerly  Russian,  and  the  Muscovite  state  was 
entirely  cut  >:  11  from  the  Baltic.  It  began,  how- 
ever, in  the  '  ext  century,  under  Ivan  the  Terri- 
ble, tirst  of  tie  Czars,  to  make  conquests  south- 
ward and  south-eastward,  from  the  Tartars, 
until  it  had  reached  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  do- 
minion of  the  Czar  stretched  northward,  at  the 
same  time,  to  the  White  Sea,  at  the  single 
port  of  which  trade  was  opened  with  the  Russian 
country  by  English  merchant  adventurers  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth.  Late  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury the  old  line  of  rulers,  descended  from  the 
Scandinavian  Ruric,  came  to  an  end,  and  after  a 
few  years  Michael  Romanoff  established  the  dy- 
nasty which  has  reigned  since  his  time. 

As  between  the  two  principal  Slavonic  nations, 
Rutiia  was  now  gaining  stability  and  weight, 
while  Poland  had  begun  to  lose  both.  It  was  a 
fatal  day  for  the  Poles  when,  in  1573,  on  the 
death  of  the  last  of  the  Jagellons,  they  made 
their  monarchy  purely  elective,  abolishing  the 
restriction  to  one  family  which  had  previously 
prevailed.  The  election  was  by  the  suffrage  of 
the  nobles,  not  the  people  at  large  (who  w^ere 
generally  serfs),  and  the  government  became  an 
oligarchy  of  the  most  unregulated  kind  known 
in  history.  The  crown  was  stripped  of  power, 
and  the  unwillingness  of  the  nobility  to  submit 
to  any  national  authority,  even  that  of  its  own 
assembly,  reached  a  point,  about  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  at  which  anarchy  was 
virtually  agreed  upon  as  the  desirable  political 
state.  The  extraordinary  "  liberum  veto,"  then 
made  part  of  the  Poli.sh  constitution,  gave  to 
each  single  member  of  the  assemblies  of  the 
nobles,  or  of  the  deputies  representing  them,  a 
right  to  forljid  any  enactment,  or  to  arrest  the 
whole  proceedingsofthebody,by  his  unsupijorted 
negative.     This  amazing  prerogative  appears  to 


have  been  exercised  very  rarely  in  its  fullness; 
but  its  theoretical  existence  effectually  extin- 
guished public  spirit  and  paralyzed  all  rational 
legislation.  Linked  with  the  singular  feebleness 
of  the  monarchy,  it  leaves  small  room  for  sur- 
prise at  the  ultimate  shipwreck  of  the  Polish 
state. 

The  royal  elections  at  Warsaw  came  to  be 
prize  contests  at  which  all  Europe  assisted. 
Every  Court  set  up  its  candidate  for  the  paltry 
titular  place ;  every  candidate  emptied  his  purse 
into  the  Polish  capital,  and  bribed,  intrigued, 
corrupted,  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  Once,  at 
least  (1074),  when  the  game  was  on,  a  sudden 
breeze  of  patriotic  feeling  swept  the  traffickers 
out  of  the  diet,  and  inspired  the  election  of  a 
national  hero,  John  Sobieski,  to  whom  Europe 
owes  much;  for  it  was  he  who  drove  back  the 
Turks,  In  1683,  when  their  last  bold  push  into 
central  Europe  was  made,  and  when  they  were 
storming  at  the  gates  of  Vienna.  But  when 
Sobieski  died,  in  1696,  the  old  scandalous  vendue 
of  a  crown  was  re-opened,  and  the  IDlector  of 
Saxony  was  the  buyer.  During  most  of  the  last 
two  centuries  of  its  history,  Poland  sold  its 
throne  to  one  alien  after  another,  and  allowed 
foreign  states  to  mix  and  meddle  with  its  affairs. 
Of  real  nationality  there  was  not  niuch  left  to 
extinguish  when  the  time  of  extinction  came. 
There  were  patriots,  and  very  noble  patriots, 
among  the  Poles,  at  all  periods  of  their  history ; 
but  it  seems  to  have  been  the  very  hopelessness 
of  the  state  into  which  their  country  had  drifted 
which  intensified  their  patriotic  feeling. 

Russia  had  acquired  magnitude  and  strength 
as  a  barbaric  power,  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  reign 
of  Peter  the  Great,  which  opened  in  1682,  that 
the  great  Slavonic  empire  began  to  take  on  a 
Europeau  character,  with  European  interests  and 
influences,  and  to  assimilate  the  civilization  of 
the  AVest.  Peter  may  be  said,  t«>  have  knotted 
Russia  to  Europe  at  both  extremi  ies,  by  pushing 
his  dominions  to  the  Baltic  on  the  north  and  to  the 
Black  Sea  on  the  south,  and  by  putting  his  own 
ships  afloat  in  both.  From  his  day,  Russia  has 
been  steadily  gathering  weight  in  each  of  the 
two  continents  over  which  her  vast  bulk  of  em- 
pire is  stretched,  and  moving  to  a  mysterious 
great  destiny  in  time  to  come. 

The  Turks. 

The  Turks,  natural  enemies  of  all  the  Christian 
races  of  eastern  and  southeastern  Europe,  came 
l)ractically  to  the  end  of  their  threatening  career 
of  conquest  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  when  Suleiman  the  Magnificent  died 
(1566).  He  had  occupied  a  great  part  of  Hun- 
gary; seated  a  pasha  in  Bud!\;  laid  siege  to 
Vieima;  taken  Rhodes  from  the  Knights. of  St. 
John;  attacked  them  in  Malta;  made  an  alliance 
with  the  King  of  France;  brought  a  Turkish 
fleet  into  the  western  Mediterranean,  and  held 
Europe  in  positive  teiTor  of  an  Ott«'nan  domi- 
nation for  half  a  century.  His  son  Selim  added 
Cyprus  to  the  Turkish  conquests;  but  wa»^hum- 
bled  in  the  Mediterranean  by  the  great  Christian 
victory  of  Lepanto,  won  by  the  combined  fleets 
of  Spain,  Venice  and  the  Pope,  under  Don  John 
of  Austria.  After  that  time  Europe  had  no  great 
fear  of  the  Turk ;  though  he  still  fought  hard 
with  the  Venetians,  the  Poles,  the  Russians,  the 
Hungarians,  «nd,  once  more,  carried  his  arms 
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even  to  Vienna.      But,  on  the  whole,  it  was  a 
losing  light ;  the  crescent  was  on  the  wane. 

Last  glories  of  Venice. 

In  the  whole  struggle  with  the  Ottomans, 
through  the  tifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  the  republic  of  Venice  bore  a  noble 
part.  She  contested  with  them  foot  by  foot  the 
Greek  islands,  Peloponnesus,  and  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  Adriatic.  Even  after  her  commerce 
began  to  slip  from  her  control,  and  the  strength 
which  came  from  it  sank  rapidly,  she  gave  up 
her  eastern  possessions  but  slowly,  one  by  one, 
and  after  stout  resistance.  Crete  cost  the  Turks 
a  war  of  twenty-four  years  (1(545-1669).  Fifteen 
years  afterwards  the  Venetians  gathered  their 
energies  afresh,  assumed  the  aggressive,  and  con- 
quered the  whole  Peloponnesus,  which  they  held 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Then  it  was  lost 
again,  and  the  Ionian  Islands  alone  remained 
Venetian  territory  in  the  East. 

Rise  of  the  House  of  Savoy. 

Of  Italy  at  large,  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
lying  prostrate  under  the  heavy  hand  of  Spain, 
there  is  no  history  to  claim  attention  in  so  brief 
a  sketch  as  this.  One  sovereign  family  in  the 
northwest,  long  balanced  on  the  Alps,  in  uncer- 
tainty between  a  cis-Alpin  •  and  a  trans- Alpine 
destiny,  but  now  clearly  committed  to  Italian 
fortunes,  had  begun  to  wm  its  footing  among  tlic 
noticeable  smaller  powers  of  the  day  by  sheer 
dexterity  of  trimming  and  shifting  sides  in  the 
conflicts  of  the  time.  This  was  the  House  of 
Savoy,  whose  first  possessions  were  gathered  in 
the  crumbling  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Burgundy, 
and  lay  on  both  slopes  of  the  Alps,  commanding 
several  important  pas.ses.  On  the  western  and 
northern  side,  the  counts,  afterwards  dukes,  of 
Savoy  had  to  contend,  as  time  went  on,  with  the 
expanding  kingdom  of  France  and  with  the  stout- 
hearted communities  which  ultimately  formed 
the  Swiss  Confederacy.  They  ftll  back  before 
both.  At  one  period,  in  the  tifteenth  century, 
their  dominion  liad  stretched  to  the  Saone,  and 
to  the  lake  of  Neufchatel,  on  both  sides  of  it, 
surrounding  the  free  city  of  Geneva,  which  they 
were  never  able  to  overcome,  and  the  lake  of 
Geneva  entire.  After  that  time,  the  Savoyards 
gradually  lost  territory  on  the  Gallic  side  and  won 
compensations  on  the  Italian  side,  in  Piedmont, 
and  at  the  expense  of  Genoa  and  the  duchy  of 
Milan.  The  Duke  Victor  Amadeus  II.  was  the 
most  successful  winner  for  his  house,  and  he 
made  his  gains  by  remarkable  mana'uvering  on 
both  sides  of  the  wars  of  Louis  XIV.  One  of 
his  acquisitions  (1713)  was  the  island  kingdom  of 
Sicily,  which  gave  him  a  royal  title.  A  few 
years  later  he  exchanged  it  with  Austria  for  the 
island  kingdom  of  Sardinia  —  a  realm  more  de- 
sir.able  to  him  for  geographical  reasons  only. 
The  dukes  of  Savoy  and  princes  of  Piedmont 
thus  became  kings  of  Sardinia,  and  the  name  of 
the  kingdom  was  often  applied  to  their  whole 
dominion,  down  to  the  recent  time  when  the 
House  of  Savoy  attained  the  grander  kingship  of 
united  Italy. 

First  wars  of  Louis  XIV. 

The  wars  of  Louis  XIV.  gave  little  opportunity 
for  western  and  central  Europe  to  make  any 
other  history  than  that  of  struggle  and  battle, 
invasion  and  devastation,  intrigue  and  faithless 


diplomacy,  shifting  of  political  landmarks  and 
trallic  in  border  jxtpulations,  as  though  they  were 
jiastured  cattle,  for  lifty  years,  in  tlie  last  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century  and  the  first  part  of  the 
eighteenth  (10«r)-l715).  It  will  be  remembered 
that  when  this  King  of  France  married  the  In- 
fanta of  Spain,  he  joined  in  a  solemn  reiuincia- 
tion  of  all  rights  on  her  part  and  on  that  of  her 
children  to  such  dominions  as  she  might  other- 
wise inherit.  But  such  a  renunciation,  with  no 
sentiment  of  honor  behind  it,  was  worthless,  of 
course,  and  Louis  XIV.,  in  his  own  esteem,  stood 
on  a  height  quite  above  the  moral  considerations 
that  have  force  with  common  men.  When  Philip 
IV.  of  Spain  died,  in  KU'w,  Louis  promptly  began 
to  put  forward  the  claims  which  he  had  pledged 
himself  not  to  make.  He  demanded  i)art  of  the 
Netlierlands,  and  Franche  Comte — the  old  county 
(not  the  duchy)  of  Burgundy — as  belonging  to 
liis  queen.  It  was  his  good  fortune  to  bo  served 
by  some  of  the  greatest  generals,  military  en- 
gineers and  administrators  of  the  day  —  by  Tu- 
renne,  Conde,  Vauban,  Louvois,  and  others — and 
when  he  sent  his  armies  of  invasion  into  Flanders 
and  Franche  Comte  they  carried  all  before  them. 
Holland  took  alarm  at  these  aggressions  whidi 
came  so  near  to  her,  and  formed  an  alliance  with 
England  and  Sweden  to  assist  Spain.  But  the 
unprincipled  English  king,  Charles  II.,  was 
easily  bribed  to  betray  his  ally;  Sweden  was 
bought  over;  Spain  submitted  to  a  treaty  which 
gave  the  Burgundian  county  back  to  her,  and 
surrendered  an  important  part  of  the  Spanish 
Netherlands  to  France.  Louis'  first  exploit  of 
national  brigandage  had  thus  been  a  glorious 
success,  as  glory  is  defined  in  the  vocabulary  of 
sovereigns  of  his  class.  He  had  stolen  several 
valuable  towns,  killed  some  thousands  of  people, 
carried  misery  into  the  lives  of  some  thousands 
more,  and  provoked  the  Dutch  to  a  challenge  of 
war  that  seemed  promising  of  more  glory  of  like 
kind. 

In  1673  he  prepared  himself  to  chastise  the 
Dutch,  and  his  English  pensioner,  Charles  II., 
with  several  German  princes,  joined  him  in  the 
war.  It  was  this  war,  as  related  already,  which 
brought  about  the  fall  and  the  death  of  .John  de 
Witt,  Grand  Pensionary  of  Holland ;  which  raised 
William  of  Orange  to  the  restored  stadtholdership, 
and  which  gave  him  a  certain  leadership  of  in- 
fluence in  Europe,  as  against  the  French  king. 
It  was  this  war,  likewise,  which  gave  the  Ilohen- 
zollerns  their  first  great  battle-triumph,  in  the 
defeat  of  the  Swedes,  allies  of  the  French,  at 
Fehrbellin.  For  Frederick  William,  the  Great 
Elector,  had  joined  the  Emjjcror  Leopold  and  the 
King  of  Spain  in  another  league  Avith  Holland 
to  resist  the  aggressions  of  France;  while  Sweden 
now  took  sides  with  Louis.  England  was  soon 
withdrawn  from  the  contest,  by  the  determined 
action  of  Parliament,  which  forced  its  king  to 
make  peace.  Otherwise  the  war  became  general 
in  western  Europe  and  was  frightful  in  the  death 
and  misery  it  cost.  Generally  the  French  had 
the  most  success.  Turenne  was  killed  in  167.') 
and  Conde  retired  the  same  year;  but  able  com- 
manders were  found  in  Luxemburg  and  (^requi 
to  succeed  them.  In  opposition  to  William  of 
Orange,  the  Dutch  made  peace  at  Nimeguen,  in 
1678,  and  Spain  was  forced  to  give  up  Franche 
Comte,  with  another  fraction  of  her  Netherland 
territories;  but  Holland  lo.st  nothing.  Again 
Louis  XIV.  had  beaten  and  robbed  his  neighbors 
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with  succoss,  nnd  was  at  the  pinnach-  of  his 
glory.  France,  it  is  true,  was  oppressed  and 
exlmusted,  but  lier  liiuy  wasu  "  grand monarcli," 
and  she  must  needs  be  eonK-nf. 

For  a  few  years  tiie  t,'raiid  nionareli  contented 
himself  with  small  lilchings  of  territory,  which 
kept  his  conscience  supple  and  gave  practice  to 
his  sleight-of-liand.  On  one  pretextand  another 
he  seized  town  after  town  in  Alsace,  and,  at  last, 
1081,  surprise<l  and  cai)tured  the  imperial  free 
city  of  Strasburg,  in  a  time  of  entire  peace.  Ho 
bombarded  Genoa,  took  Avignon  from  the  Pope, 
bullied  and  abused  feeble  Spain,  made  large 
claims  on  the  Palatinate  in  the  name  of  his 
sister-in-law,  but  against  her  will,  and  did  nearly 
w  hat  lie  was  i)leased  to  do,  without  any  elTective 
resistance,  until  after  William  of  Orange  had 
been  called  to  the  English  throne.  That  com- 
pleted a  great  change  in  the  Etiropean  situation. 

Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 

The  change  had  already  been  more  than  half 
brought  about  by  a  foul  and  foolish  measure 
which  Louis  had  adopted  in  his  domestic  ad- 
nuuistration.  Cursed  by  a  tyrant's  impatience  at 
the  idea  of  free  thought  and  free  opinion  among 
his  subjects,  he  had  been  i)ersuaded  by  Catholic 
zealots  near  his  person  to  revoke  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  and  revive  persectition  of  the  Huguenots. 
This  was  done  in  1685.  The  fatal  effects  with- 
in France  resembled  those  which  followed  the 
persecution  of  the  Moriscoes  of  Spain.  The 
Huguenots  formed  a  hirge  proportion  of  the  best 
middle  class  of  the  kingdom, —  its  manufacturers, 
its  merchants,  its  skilled  and  thrifty  artisans. 
Infamous  efforts  were  made  to  detain  them  in  the 
country  and  there  force  them  to  apostacy  or  hold 
them  under  piunshment  if  they  withstood.  But 
there  was  not  power  enough  in  the  monarchy, 
with  all  its  absolutism,  to  enclose  France  in  such 
a  wall.  Vast  numbers  escaped  —  half  a  million 
it  is  thought — carrying  their  skill,  their 
knowledge,  their  industry  and  their  energy  into 
Holland,  England,  Switzerland,  all  parts  of 
Protestant  Germany,  and  across  the  ocean  to 
America.     France  was  half  ruined  by  the  loss. 

The  League  of  Augsburg. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Protestant  allies  in 
Germany  and  the  North,  whom  Louis  had  held  in 
subserviency  to  himself  so  long,  were  angered 
and  alarmed  by  his  act.  They  joined  a  new  de- 
fensive league  against  him,  fftrmed  at  Augsburg, 
in  1680,  which  embraced  the  Emperor,  Spain, 
Holland,  and  Sweden,  at  first,  and  afterwards 
took  in  Savoy  and  other  Italian  states,  along 
with  Germany  almost  entire.  But  the  League 
was  miserably  unprepared  for  war,  and  hardly 
hindered  the  march  of  Louis'  armies  when  he 
suddenly  moved  them  into  the  Rhenish  electorates 
in  1688.  For  the  second  time  in  his  reign,  and 
under  his  orders,  the  Palatinate  was  fearfully 
devastated  with  fire  and  sword.  But  this  attack 
on  Germany,  occupying  the  armsof  France,  gave 
William  of  Orange  his  opportunity  to  enter  Eng- 
land unopposed  and  take  the  English  crown. 
That  accomplished,  he  speedily  brought  England 
into  the  League,  enlarging  it  to  a  "  grand  alli- 
ance "  of  all  western  Europe  against  the  danger- 
ous monarch  of  France,  and  inspiring  it  with 
some  measure  of  his  own  energy  and  courage. 

France  had  now  to  deal  with  enemies  on  every 
side.     They  swarmed  on  all  her  frontiers,  and 


the  strength  and  valor  with  which  she  met  them 
were  amazing.  For  three  years  the  French  more 
than  held  their  own.  not  onl}'  in  landtighting, 
but  on  the  sea,  where  they  seemed  likely,  for 
a  time,  to  dispute  the  supremacy  of  tht^  English 
and  the  Dutch  with  succcjss.  Hut  the  frightful 
draft  made  on  the  resoun.es  of  the  nation,  and 
the  .strain  on  its  spirit,  were  more  than  could  bo 
kept  up.  The  obstinacy  of  the  king,  and  his  in- 
difference to  the  sufferings  of  his  people,  jiro- 
longed  the  war  until  1697,  but  with  steady  loss 
to  the  French  of  the  advantages  with  which  they 
began.  Two  years  before  the  end,  Louis  had 
bought  over  the  Duke  of  Savt  v,  by  giving  back 
to  him  all  that  France  had  taken  from  his  Italian 
territories  since  Richelieu's  time.  When  the 
final  peace  was  settled,  at  Ryswick,  like  surren- 
ders had  to  be  made  in  the  Netherlands,  Lor- 
raine, and  beyond  the  Rhine;  but  Alsace,  with 
Strasburg,  was  kept,  to  be  a  German  graft  on 
France,  until  the  sharp  Prussian  pruning  knife, 
in  our  own  time,  cut  it  away. 

War  of  the  Spanish  Succession. 

There  were  three  years  of  peace  after  the 
treat}'  of  Ryswick,  and  then  a  new  war  —  longer, 
more  bitter,  and  more  destructive  than  those  be- 
fore it —  arose  out  of  questions  connected  with 
the  succcs.sion  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  Charles 
II.,  last  of  the  Austro-Spanish  or  Spauish-IIaps- 
burg  kings,  died  in  1700.  leaving  no  heir.  The 
nearest  of  his  relatives  to  the  throne  were  the 
descendants  of  his  two  sisters,  one  of  whom  had 
married  Louis  XIV.  and  the  other  the  Emperor 
Leopold,  of  the  Austriai  House.  Louis  XTV  ,  as 
we  know,  had  renounced  all  the  Spanish  rig  htg 
of  his  queen  and  her  issue;  but  that  renuncia- 
tion had  been  shown  already  to  be  wasted  pi  per. 
Leopold  had  renounced  nothing;  but  he  had  re- 
quired a  renunciation  of  her  Spanish  claims  from 
the  one  daughter,  Maria,  of  his  Spanish  wife, 
and  he  put  forward  claims  to  the  Spanish  suc- 
cession, on  his  own  behalf,  because  his  mothe'* 
had  been  a  princess  of  that  nation,  as  well  as;  his 
wife.  He  was  willing,  however,  to  transfer  his 
own  rights  to  a  younger  son,  fruit  of  a  second 
marriage,  the  Archduke  Charles. 

The  question  of  the  SpnnisU  succession  was 
one  of  European  interest  and  importance,  and 
attempts  had  been  made  to  settle  it  two  yeyrs 
before  the  death  of  the  Spanish  king,  in  1698, 
by  a  treaty,  or  agreement,  between  France, 
England,  and  Holland.  By  that  treaty  these 
outside  powers  (consulting  Spain  not  at  all)  un- 
dertook a  partition  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  in 
what  they  assumed  to  be  the  interest  of  the 
European  balance  of  power.  They  awarded 
Naples,  Sicily,  and  some  lesser  Italian  posses- 
sions to  a  grandson  of  Louis  XIV. ,  the  ]\Iilanese 
territory  to  the  Archduke  Charles,  and  the  rest 
of  the  Spanish  dominions  to  an  infant  son  of 
Maria,  the  Emperor's  daughter,  who  was  mar- 
ried to  the  elector  of  Bavaria.  But  the  infant 
so  selected  to  wear  the  crown  of  Spain  died  soon 
afterwards,  and  a  second  treaty  of  partition  was 
framed.  This  gave  the  Milanese  to  the  Duke  of 
Lorraine,  in  exchange  for  his  own  duchy,  which 
he  promised  to  cede  to  France,  and  the  whole 
remainder  of  the  Spanish  inheritance  was  con- 
ceded to  the  Austrian  archduke,  Charles.  lu 
Spain,  these  arrangements  were  naturally  re- 
sented, by  both  people  and  king,  and  the  latter 
was  persuaded    to   set    against   them    a   will. 
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bequeathing  all  that  he  rulocl  to  the  younger 
grandson  of  Louis  XIV.,  Philip  of  Anjou,  on 
condition  that  the  latter  renounce  for  hiin.self 
and  for  his  heirs  all  claiiiis  to  the  crown  T)f 
France.  The  inducement  to  this  hequest  was 
the  power  which  the  King  of  France  possessed 
to  enforce  it,  and  so  to  jireserve  the  unity  of  the 
Spanish  realm.  That  the  argu'nent  and  tlie 
persuasion  came  from  Louis'  own  agents,  while 
otlier  agents  amu.sed  England,  Holland  and 
Austria  with  treaties  of  partition,  is  tolerably 
clear. 

Near  the  end  of  the  3'ear  1700,  the  King  of 
Spain  died;  his  will  Avas  di.seloscd;  the  treaties 
were  as  coolly  ignored  as  the  prior  renunciation 
had  been,  and  the  young  French  prince  was  sent 
pompously  into  Spain  to  accept  the  proffered 
crown.  For  a  time,  there  was  indignation  in 
Europe,  but  no  more.  William  of  Orange  could 
persuade  neither  England  nor  Holland  to  war, 
and  Austria  could  not  venture  hostilities  without 
their  help.  But  that  submissiveness  only  drew 
from  the  grand  monarch  fresh  displays  oi  his 
dishonesty  and  his  insolence.  Philip  of  Anjou's 
renunciation  of  a  possible  succession  to  the 
French  throne,  while  occupying  that  of  Spain, 
was  practically  annulled.  The  government  of 
Spain  was  guided  from  Paris  like  that  of  a  de- 
pendency of  France.  Dutch  and  English  com- 
merce was  injured  by  hostile  measures.  Move- 
ments alarming  to  Holland  were  made  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  Finally, 
when  the  fugitive  ex -king  of  England,  James 
n.,  died  at  St.  Germains,  in  September,  1701, 
Louis  aclmowledged  James'  son,  the  Pretender, 
as  King  of  England.  This  insult  roused  the  war 
spirit  in  England  which  King  William  had  striven 
so  hard  to  evoke.  He  had  already  arranged  the 
terms  of  a  new  defensive  Grand  Alliance  with 
Holland,  Austria,  and  most  of  the  German  states. 
There  was  no  difficulty  now  in  making  it  an  offen- 
sive combination. 

But  William,  always  weak  in  health,  and 
worn  by  many  cares  and  harassing  troubles,  died 
in  March,  1702,  before  the  war  which  he  desired 
broke  out.  His  death  made  no  pause  in  the 
movement  of  events.  Able  statesmen,  imdcr 
Queen  Anne,  his  successor,  carried  forward  his 
policy  and  a  great  soldier  was  found,  in  the  per- 
son of  John  Churchill,  Duke  of  Marlborough,  to 
command  the  armies  of  England  and  the  Dutch. 
Another  commander,  of  remarkable  genius. 
Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  took  service  with  the 
Emperor,  and  these  two,  acting  cordially  to- 
gether, humbled  the  overweening  pride  of  Louis 
XIV.  in  the  later  years  of  his  reign.  He  had 
worn  out  France  by  his  long  exactions.  His 
strong  ministers,  Colbert,  Louvois  and  others, 
were  dead,  and  he  did  not  And  successors  for  them. 
He  had  able  generals,  but  none  equal  to  Turenne, 
Conde  or  Luxemburg, — none  to  cope  with  Marl- 
borough and  Prince  Eugene.  The  war  was 
widespread,  on  a  stupendous  scale,  and  it  lasted 
for  twelve  years.  Its  campaigns  were  fought  in 
the  Low  Countries,  in  Germany,  in  Italy  and  in 
Spain.  It  glorified  the  reign  of  Anne,  in  English 
history,  by  the  shining  victories  of  Blenheim, 
Ramilies,  Oudenarde  and  Malplaquet,  and  by 
the  capture  of  Gibraltar,  the  padlock  of  the 
3Iediterranean.  The  misery  to  which  Franco 
was  reduced  in  the  later  years  of  the  war  was 
probably  the  greatest  that  the  much  suffering 
nation  ever  knew. 


The  Peace  of  Utrecht. 

Louis  sought  peace,  and  was  willing  to  go  far 
in  surrenders  to  obtain  it.  But  the  allies  pressed 
him  too  hard  in  tlieir  demands.  They  would  have 
him  not  only  aliandon  the  Bourbon  dynasty  that 
he  had  set  up  in  Spain,  but  join  them  in  over- 
throwing it.  Hc!  refu.sed  to  neg(ttiate  on  such 
terms,  and  Fortune  approved  ids  resolution,  by 
giving  decisive  victories  to  his  arms  in  Spain, 
while  dealing  out  disaster  and  defeat  in  every 
other  field.  England  grew  weary  of  tlu^  Wiir 
when  it  came  to  appear  endless,  and  Marlborougli 
and  the  Whigs,  who  had  curried  it  on,  were 
ousted  from  power.  The  Tories,  luider  Hurley 
and  Bolingbroke,  came  iiitooirice  and  negotiated 
the  famous  Peace  of  Utrecht  (171!}),  to  which  all 
the  belligerents  in  the  war,  save  the  Emperor, 
consented.  The  Emperor  yieldcfd  to  a  supple- 
mentary treaty,  signed  at  Rastadt  the  next  year. 
These  treaties  left  the  Bourbon  King  of  Spain, 
Philip  v.,  on  his  throne,  but  bovuid  him,  by  fresh 
renunciations,  not  to  be  likewise  King  of  France. 
They  gave  to  England  Gibraltar  and  Minorca,  at 
the  expen.se  of  Spain,  and  Nova  Scotia,  New- 
foundland and  Hudson's  Bay  at  the  expense  of 
France.  They  took  much  more  from  Spain. 
They  took  Sicily,  which  they  gave  to  the  Duke 
of  Savoy,  with  the  title  of  King;  they  took 
Naples,  Milan,  Mantua  and  Sardinia,  which  they 
gave  to  Austria,  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  to 
the  Emperor ;  and  they  took  the  Spanish  Nether- 
lands, which  they  gave  to  Austria  in  the  main, 
with  some  barrier  towns  to  the  Dutch.  Thev 
took  from  France  her  conquests  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Rhine ;  but  they  left  her  in  possession  of 
Alsace,  with  Strasburg  and  Landau.  The  great 
victim  of  the  war  was  Spain. 

France  at  the  death  of  Louis  XIV. 

Louis  XIV.  was  near  the  end  of  his  reign  when 
this  last  of  the  fearful  wars  which  he  caused 
was  brought  to  a  close.  He  died  in  Septem- 
ber, 1715,  leaving  a  kingdom  which  had  reasons  to 
curse  his  memory  in  every  particular  of  its  state. 
He  had  foiled  the  exertions  of  as  wise  a  minister, 
Jean  Colbert,  as  ever  strove  to  do  good  to  France. 
He  had  dried  the  sources  of  national  life  as  with 
a  searching  and  monstrous  sponge.  He  had  re- 
pressed everything  which  he  could  not  absorb  in 
his  flaunting  court,  in  his  destroying  armies, 
and  in  himself.  He  had  dealt  with  France  as 
with  a  dumb  beast  that  had  been  given,  him  to 
bestride ;  to  display  himself  upon,  before  the  gaze 
of  an  envious  world;  to  be  bridled,  and  spurred  at 
his  pleasure,  and  whipped;  to  toil  for  him  and 
bear  burdens  as  he  willed;  to  tread  upon  his 
enemies  and  trample  his  neighbors'  fields.  It  was 
he,  more  than  all  others  before  or  after,  who 
made  France  that  dumb  creature  which  suffered 
and  was  still  for  a  little  longer  time,  and  then 
began  thinking  and  went  mad. 

Charles  XII.  of  Sweden. 

While  the  Powers  of  western  Europe  were 
wrestling  in  the  great  war  of  the  Spanish  Succes- 
sion, the  nations  of  the  North  and  East  were 
tearing  eacli  other,  at  the  same  time,  with  equal 
stubbornness  and  ferocity.  The  beginning  of 
their  conflict  was  a  wanton  attack  from  Russia, 
Poland  and  Denmark,  on  the  possessions  of 
Sweden.  Sweden,  in  the  past  century,  hail  made 
extensive  conquests,  and  her  territories,  outside 
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of  tlio  Rrnndinnviim  poninsula,  wpro  flinist  pro- 
vokiiiglyintdt  lit- sides  of  all  tlicsftlin'ciniglihors. 
There  IiikI  been  three  ('ImrleBofl  on  the  Swedish 
throne  in  suceession,  following  Christina,  the 
daughter  of  Giistavus  Adolphus.  Queen  Chris- 
tina, an  eccentric  chunicter,  had  abdicated  in 
1(554,  in  order  to  join  the  Catholic  Church,  and 
had  been  suc<eeded  bv  her  cousin,  Charles  X. 
The  six  j-cars  reign  of  this  Charles  was  one  of 
constant  war  wilii  the  Danes  and  the  Poles,  and 
almost  uniformly  he;  was  the  aggressor.  His 
son  and  succes.sor,  Charles  XI.,  sulTered  the  great 
defeat  at  Fehrbellin  which  gave  prestige  to 
Brandenburg;  but  he  was  shielded  by  the  puis- 
sant arm  of  Louis  XIV.,  his  ally,  and  lost  no 
territory.  ]^Iore  successful  in  his  domestic  policy 
than  in  his  wars,  he,  b  )th  practically  and  for- 
mally, established  absolutism  in  the  monarchy. 
Inheriting  from  his  father  that  absolute  power, 
while  inheriting  at  the  same  time  the  ruthless 
ambition  of  his  grandfather,  Charles  XII.  came 
to  the  throne  in  1697. 

In  the  first  two  years  of  his  reign,  this  extraor- 
dinary young  autocrat  showed  so  little  of  his 
character  that  his  royal  neighbors  thought  him  a 
weakling,  and  Peter  the  Great,  of  Russia,  con- 
spired with  Augustus  of  Poland  and  Freclerick 
IV.  of  Denmark  to  strip  him  of  those  parts  of  his 
dominion  which  they  severally  coveted.  The 
result  was  like  the  rousing  of  a  lion  by  hunters 
who  went  forth  to  pursue  a  hare.  The  young 
Swede,  dropping,  instantly  and  forever,  all 
frivolities,  sprang  at  his  assailants  before  they 
dreamed  of  finding  him  awake,  and  the  game 
was  suddenly  reversed.  The  hunters  became  the 
hunted,  and  they  had  no  rest  for  nine  years  from 
the  implacable  pursuit  of  them  which  Charles 
kept  up.  He  defeated  the  Danes  and  the  Rus- 
sians in  the  first  year  of  the  war  (1700).  In  1703 
he  invaded  Poland  and  occupied  Warsaw;  in 
1704  he  forced  the  deposition  of  the  Sa.xon  King 
of  Poland,  Augustus,  and  the  deration  of  Stanis- 
laus Leczinski.  Not  yet  satisfied,  he  followed 
Augustus  into  his  electorate  of  Saxony,  and  com- 
pelled him  there  to  renounce  the  Polish  crown 
and  the  Russian  alliance.  In  1708  he  invaded 
Russia,  marching  on  Moscow,  but  turning  aside 
to  meet  an  expected  allv,  Mazeppa  the  Cossack. 
It  was  the  mistake  which  Napoleon  repeated  a 
century  later.  The  Swedes  exhausted  themselves 
in  the  march,  and  the  Russians  bided  their  time. 
Peter  the  Czar  had  devoted  eight  years,  since 
Charles  defeated  him  at  Narva,  to  making  sol- 
diers, well-trained,  out  of  the  mob  which  that 
fight  scattered.  When  Charles  had  worn  bis 
army  down  to  a  slender  and  disheartened  force, 
Peter  struck  and  destroyed  it  at  Pultowa.  Charles 
escaped  from  the  wreck  and  took  refuge,  with 
a  few  hundreds  of  his  guards,  in  the  Turkish 
province  of  Bessixrabia,  at  Bender.  In  that 
shelter,  which  the  Ottomans  hospitably  accorded 
to  him,  he  remained  for  five  years,  intriguing  to 
bring  the  Porte  into  war  with  his  Muscovite 
enemy,  while  all  the  fruits  of  liis  nine  years  of  con- 
quest in  the  North  were  stripped  from  him  by 
the  old  league  revived.  Augustus  returned  to 
Poland  and  recovered  his  crown.  Peter  took 
possession  of  Livonia,  Ingria,  and  a  great  part 
of  Finland.  Frederick  IV. ,  of  Denmark,  attacked 
Sweden  itself.  The  kingless  kingdom  made  a 
valiant  defense  against  the  crowd  of  eager  ene- 
mies ;  but  Charles  had  used  the  best  of  its  ener- 
gies uud  its  resources,  and  it  was  not  strong. 


NeartJieendof  1710,  Charles  succeeded  in  push- 
ing the  Sultan  into  war  with  the  (V.ar,  and  the  lat- 
ter, advancing  into  .Moldavia,  rashly  placed  him- 
selr  in  a  jiosition  of  great  peril,  where  the  Turks 
had  him  really  at  their  mercy.  But  Catlr.i  ine,  the 
(,'zarina,  who  was  present,  found  means  to  bribe 
the  Turkish  vizier  in  command,  and  Peter  t.s<:aped 
with  no  loss  more  serious  than  the  surrender  of 
Azov.  That  ended  the  war,  and  the  hopes  of 
the  Swedish  king.  But  still  the  8tul)born  (.'harles 
wearied  the  I'orte  with  his  importunities,  mitil 
he  was  (lommanded  to  (juit  the  country.  Even 
then  he  refused  to  <lepart,  —  resisted  when  force 
was  used  to  expel  him,  and  did  not  take  his  leave 
until  late  in  November,  1714,  when  he  received 
intelligence  that  his  subjects  were  preparing  to 
appoint  his  sister  regent  of  the  kingdom  and  to 
make  peace  with  the  Czar.  That  news  hurried 
him  homeward ;  but  only  for  continued  war.  Ho 
was  about  to  make  terms  with  Russia,  and  to 
secure  her  alliance  against  Denmark,  Poland  and 
Hanover,  when  he  was  killed  during  an  invasion 
of  Norway,  in  the  siege  of  Friedrickshall  (Decem- 
ber, 1718).  The  crown  of  Sweden  was  then  con- 
ferred upon  his  sister,  but  shorn  of  absolute 
powers,  and  practically  dependent  upon  the 
nobles.  All  the  wars  in  which  Charles  XII.  had 
involved  his  kingdom  were  brought  to  an  end 
by  great  sacrifices,  and  Russia  rose  to  the  placo 
of  Sweden  as  the  chief  power  in  the  North.  The 
Swedes  paid  heavily  for  the  career  of  their 
"  Northern  Alexander." 

Alliance  against  Spain. 

Before  the  belligerents  in  the  North  had  (pueted 
theiiLselves,  thoseof  the  West  were  again  in  arm.s. 
Spain  had-  fallen  under  the  influence  of  two  eager 
and  restless  ambitions,  that  of  the  queen,  Eliza- 
beth of  Parma,  and  an  Italian  minister,  Cardinal 
Alberoni ;  and  the  schemes  into  which  these  two 
drew  the  Bourbon  king,  Philip  V.,  soon  ruptured 
the  close  relations  with  France  which  Louis  XIV. 
had  ruined  his  kingdom  to  bring  about.  To 
check  them,  a  triple  alliance  was  formed  (1717) 
between  France,  England  and  Holland, — en- 
larged the  next  year  to  a  quadruple  alliance  by 
the  adhesion  of  Austria.  At  the  outset  of  the 
war,  Spain  made  a  conquest  of  Sardinia,  and 
almost  accomplished  the  same  in  Sicily ;  but  the 
English  crushed  her  navy  and  her  rising  com- 
merce, while  the  French  crossed  the  Pyrenees 
Avith  an  army  which  the  Spaniards  could  not 
resist.  A  vast  combination  which  Alberoni  was 
weaving,  and  which  took  in  Charles  XII.,  Peter 
the  Great,  the  Stuart  pretender,  the  English 
Jacobites,  and  the  opponents  of  the  regency  in 
France,  fell  to  pieces  when  the  Swedish  king  fell. 
Alberoni  was  driven  from  Spain  and  all  his  plans 
were  given  up.  The  Spanish  king  withdrew 
from  Sicily  and  surrendered  Sardinia.  The  Em- 
peror and  the  Duke  of  Savoy  exchanged  islands, 
as  stated  before,  and  the  former  (holding  Naples 
already)  revived  the  old  Kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,  while  the  latter  became  King  of  Sardinia. 

War  of  the  Polish  Succession. 

These  disturbances  ended,  there  were  a  few 
years  of  rest  in  Europe,  and  then  another  war, 
of  the  character  peculiar  to  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, broke  out.  It  had  its  cause  m  the  Polish 
election  of  a  king  to  succeed  Augustus  II.  As 
usual,  the  neighboring  nations  formed  a  betting 
ring  of  onlookers,  so  to  speak,  and  ' '  backed  " 
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tlipir  scvcml  pnnfHdiitos  honvily.  Tlio  dcpdHod 
and  exiled  kinj;,  Staiiisliiii.s  LcezinsUi,  who  n-- 
icivi'd  liis  crown  from  ('liixrlcs  Xll.iind  lost  it 
after  Pu'.towa,  wns  the  French  candiilate;  for  lie 
had  married  his  daughter  to  Loiiin  XV.  Fred- 
erick Augustus  of  Ha.xoiiy,  son  of  the;  late  King 
Augtistus,  was  the  Uussiau  and  Austrian  candi- 
date. The  contest  resulted  in  a  double  election 
(1783),  and  out  of  that  canui  war.  Spain  and 
Sardinia  joined  France,  and  the  Emperor  had  no 
allies.  Ilencc  the  House  of  Austria  sulTered 
greatly  in  the  war,  losing  the  Two  Sicilies,  which 
went  to  Spain,  and  were  conferred  on  a  younger 
son  of  the  king,  creating  a  third  Bourbon  mon- 
archy. Part  of  the  duchy  of  Milan  was  also 
yielded  by  Austria  to  the  King  of  Sardinia ;  and 
the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  husband  of  the  Emperor's 
daughter,  Maria  Theresa,  gave  up  his  duchy  to 
Stanislaus,  who  renounced  thercior  his  claim  on 
the  crown  of  Poland.  The  Duke  of  Lorraine 
received  as  compensation  a  right  of  succession  to 
the  grand  duchy  of  Tuscany,  where  the  Medi- 
cean  House  was  about  to  expire.  These  were 
the  principal  consequences,  humiliating  to  Aus- 
tria, of  wliat  is  known  as  tlie  First  Family  Com- 
pact of  the  French  and  Spanish  Bourbons. 

War  of  Jenkins'  Ear. 

This  alliance  between  the  two  courts  gave  en- 
couragement to  hostile  demonstrations  in  the 
Spanish  colonies  against  English  traders,  who 
were  accused  of  extensive  smuggling,  and  the 
outcome  was  a  petty  war  (1739),  called  "the  War 
of  Jenkins' Ear." 

War  of  the  Austrian  Succession. 

Before  these  hostilities  were  ended,  another 
"war  of  succession,"  more  serious  than  any  be- 
fore it,  was  wickedly  brought  upon  Euroi)e. 
The  Emperor,  Charles  VL,  died  in  1740,  leaving 
no  son,  but  transmitting  his  hereditary  domin- 
ions to  his  eldest  daughter,  the  celebrated  Maria 
Theresa,  married  to  the  ex-Duke  of  Lorraine. 
Years  before  his  death  he  bad  sought  to  provide 
against  any  possible  disputing  of  the  succession, 
by  an  instrument  known  as  the  Pragmatic  Sanc- 
tion, to  w'lich  he  obtained,  first,  the  assent  of 
the  estates  of  all  the  provinces  and  kingdoms  of 
the  Austrian  realm,  and,  secondly,  the  guaranty 
by  solemn  treaty  of  almost  every  European 
Power.  He  died  in  the  belief  that  he  had  estab- 
lished his  daughter  securely,  and  left  her  to  the 
enjoyment  of  a  peaceful  reign.  It  was  a  pitiful 
illusion.  He  was  scarcely  in  his  grave  before 
half  the  guarantors  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction 
were  putting  forward  claims  to  this  ])art  and 
ihat  part  of  the  Austrian  territories.  The  Elec- 
tor of  Bavaria,  the  Elector  of  Saxony  (in  Ins 
wife's  name)  and  the  King  of  Spain,  claimed  the 
whole  succession;  the  two  first  mentioned  on 
grounds  of  collateral  lineage,  the  latter  (a  Bour- 
bon cuckoo  in  the  Spanlsh-Hapsburg  nest)  as 
being  the  heir  of  the  Ilapsburgs  of  Spain. 

While  these  larger  pretensions  were  still  jos- 
tliftg  each  other  in  the  diplomatic  stage,  a  minor 
claimant,  who  said  little  but  acted  powerfully, 
sent  his  demands  to  the  Court  of  Vienna  with  an 
annj'  following  close  at  their  heels.  This  was 
Frederick  H.  of  Prussia,  presently  known  as 
Frederick  the  Great,  who  resusciUitcd  an  obso- 
lete claim  on  Silesia  and  took  possession  of  the 
province  (1740-41)  without  waiting  for  debate.  If, 
anywhere,  there  had  been  virtuous  hesitations 


before,  his  bold  stroke  ended  flirni.  Priuieo 
could  not  see  her  old  Austrian  rival  dismem- 
bered without  hastening  to  grasj)  a  share.  She 
contracted  with  the  Spanish  king  an(h  the  Elec- 
tor of  Bavaria  to  enforce  the  hitter's  claims,  and  to 
take  the  Austrian  Netherlands  in  prospect  for  (com- 
pensation, while  Spain  should  tind  indenuiity  in 
the  Austro-Italiau  states.  Frederick  of  i'russiii, 
having  Silesia  in  hand,  offered  to  join  Maria 
Theresa  in  the  defense  of  her  remainuig  domin- 
ions; but  his  proposals  were  refused,  and  ht;  en- 
tered the  league  against  her.  Saxony  did  the 
same.  England  and  Sardinia  were  alone  in  be- 
friending Austria,  and  England  was  only  strong 
at  sea.  Maria  Theresa  found  lier  heartiest  sup- 
port in  Hungary,  where  she  made  a  personal 
appeal  to  her  subjects,  and  enli<rged  their  con- 
stitutional privileges.  In  1742  the  Eletctor  of 
Bavaria  was  elected  Emperor,  as  Charles  VII. 
In  the  same  year,  Maria  Thereai,  ucting  under 
pressure  from  England,  gave  up  I'he  greater 
part  of  Silesia  to  Frederick,  by  treaty,  as  a  price 
paid,  not  for  the  help  he  had  offered  at  first,  but 
barely  for  his  neutrality.  Ho  abandoned  his 
allies  and  withdrew  from  the  war.  His  retire- 
ment produced  an  immense  difference  in  the  con- 
ditions of  the  contest.  Saxony  made  peace  at 
the  same  time,  and  became  an  active  ally  on  tho 
Austrian  side.  So  rapidly  did  tho  latter  then 
recover  their  ground  and  the  French  slip  back 
that  Frederick,  after  two  years  of  neutrality, 
became  alarmed,  and  found  a  pretext  to  take  up 
arms  again.  The  scale  was  now  tipped  to  tho 
side  on  which  he  threw  himself,  but  not  immedi- 
ately; and  when,  in  174.'),  the  Emperor,  Charh'S 
VII.,  died  suddenly,  Maria  There.siv  was  able  to 
secure  the  election  of  her  husband,  Francis  of 
Lorraine  (or  Tuscany),  which  founded  the  Ilaps- 
burg-Lorraine  dynasty  on  the  imperial  throne. 
This  was  in  September.  In  the  following  De- 
cember Frederick  ^va^  in  Dresden,  and  Saxony  — 
the  one  effective  ally  left  to  the  Austrians,  since 
England  had  withdrawn  from  the  war  in  tho 
previous  August  —  was  at  his  feet.  Maria  The- 
resa, having  the  Spaniards  and  the  French  still  to 
fight  in  Italy  and  the  Netherlands,  could  do  noth- 
ing but  make  terms  with  the  terrible  Prussian 
king.  The  treaty,  signed  at  Dresden  on  Christ- 
mas Day,  174.'),  repeated  the  cession  of  Silesia  to 
Frederick,  with  (ilatz,  and  restored  Saxony  to 
the  humbled  Elector. 

Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

France  and  S[)aiu,  deserted  the  second  time  by 
their  faithless  Prussian  ally,  continued  the  war 
until  1748,  when  the  influence  of  Enghmd  and 
Holland  brought  about  a  treaty  of  peace  signed 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  France  gained  nothing  from 
the  war,  but  had  suffered  a  loss  of  prestige,  dis- 
tinctly. Austria,  besides  giving  up  Silesia  to 
Frederick  of  Prus.sia,  was  required  to  surrender 
a  bit  of  Lombardy  to  the  King  of  Sardinia,  and 
to  make  over  Parma,  Piacenza  and  Guastalla  to 
Don  Philip  of  Spain,  for  a  hereditary  principal- 
ity. Under  the  circumstances,  the  result  to 
Maria  Theresa  was  a  notable  triumph,  and  sho 
shared  with  her  enemy,  Frederick,  the  fruitage 
of  fame  harvested  in  the  war.  But  antagonism 
between  these  two,  and  between  the  interests  and 
ambitions  which  they  respectively  represented  — 
dynastic  on  one  side  and  national  on  the  other  — 
was  henceforth  settled  and  irreconcilable,  and 
could  leave  in  Germany  no  durable  peace. 
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Colonial  conflicts  of  France  and  England. 

Tlic  pi'iwc  wiiH  lirokcii,  not  for  (jlcrninny  iilonc, 
but  for  EuroiM;  and  for  iilniowt  tlic  world  iit  liirge, 
in  hIx  years  after  the  Higning  of  the  Treaty  of  Aix- 
la-(,'lia|)ell(!.  The  rupture  (weiirred  first  very  far 
from  lliirope — r)n  the  other  niih-H  of  the  globe,  In 
Auiiricii  and  IlindoHtan,  where  Enghmd  and 
France  were  eager  rivals  in  colonial  eon(|uest. 
In  America,  they  liad  (juarreled  since  the  Treaty 
of  Utreelit  over  the  Ixiundaries  of  Acadia,  or 
Nova  Hcotia.  which  that  treat}'  transferred  to 
England.  Latterly,  tliey  liud  come  to  a  mons 
serious  collision  in  the  interior  of  tlie  continent. 
The  Englisli,  rooting  tlieir  possession  of  the  At- 
lantic; seal)()anl  l)y  strong  nnd  stal)le  settlements, 
had  l)eon  tardy  explorers  and  slow  in  passing  the 
Alleganies  to  the  region  inland.  On  the  otlier 
hand,  the  French,  niml)le  nnd  enterprising  in  ex- 
ploration, and  in  military  occupation,  l)Ut  su])er- 
tieial  and  artiticial  in  colonizing,  had  itushed  their 
way  l)y  a  long  circuit  from  Canada,  tlirough  the 
great  lakes  to  tlie  head  waters  of  the  Oliio,  and 
were  fortifying  a  line  in  the  rear  of  the  IJritisli 
colonies,  from  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to 
the  valley  of  the  Alississippi,  ))efore  tlie  Euglisli 
were  well  aware  of  their  intent.  Then  the  colo- 
nists, Virginians  and  Peniisylvaninns,  took  arms, 
and  tlie  career  of  George  Washington  was  begun  as 
leailcr  of  an  expedition  in  1754  to  drive  the  h  rench 
from  the  Ohio.  It  was  not  successful,  and  a 
strong  force  of  regular  troojis  was  sent  over  next 
year  by  the  Britisli  government,  under  Braddock, 
to  repeat  the  attempt.  A  frij^'htful  catastrophe, 
worse  than  failure,  came  of  this  second  undertak- 
ing, and  open  war  between  France  and  England, 
which  had  not  yet  been  declared,  followed  soon. 
This  colonial  eonllict  of  England  and  France 
tired  the  train,  so  to  speak,  which  caused  a  great 
explosion  of  suppressed  hostilities  in  Europe. 

The  House  of  Hanover  in  England. 

If  the  English  crown  had  not  been  worn  Ijy  a 
German  king,  having  a  German  principality  to 
defend,  the  Frencli  and  English  might  have 
fought  out  their  quarrel  on  the  ocean,  and  in  the 
wilderness  of  America,  or  on  the  plains  of  the 
Carnatic,  without  disturbing  their  continental 
neighbors.  But  England  was  now  under  a  new, 
foreign-bred  line  of  sovereigns,  descended  from 
that  daughter  of  James  I.,  the  princess  Elizabeth, 
who  married  the  unfortimate  Elector  Palatine 
nnd  was  queen  of  Bohemia  for  a  brief  winter 
term.  After  William  of  Orange  died,  his  wiife, 
Queen  Mary,  having  preceded  him  u)  the  grave, 
and  no  children  having  been  born  to  them,  Anne, 
the  sister  of  Mary,  had  been  called  to  the  throne. 
It  was  in  her  reign  that  the  brilliant  victories  of 
Marlborough  were  won,  and  in  her  reign  that  the 
Union  of  Scotland  with  England,  under  one  par- 
liament as  well  as  one  sovereign,  was  brought 
about.  On  Anne's  death  (1714),  her  brother,  the 
son  of  James  II.,  called  "the  Pretender,"  was 
sdll  excluded  from  the  throne,  because  of  his 
religion,  and  the  next  heir  was  sought  and  sum- 
moned, in  the  person  of  the  Elector  George,  of 
Hanover,  whose  remote  ancestress  was  Elizabeth 
Stuart.  George  I.  had  reigned  thirteen  years, 
and  his  son,  George  II.,  had  been  twenty -seven 
years  on  the  throne,  when  these  quarrels  with 
France  arose.  Throughout  the  two  reigns,  until 
1742,  the  English  nation  had  been  kept  mostly 
at  peace,  by  the  potent  influence  of  a  great  min- 


ister, Blr  Roliert  Wftlpole,  and  had  made  a  splen- 
did advance  in  material  prosperity  and  strength; 
while  the  system  of  ministerial  government, 
responsible  to  Parliament  and  indepeiidi;nt  of  the 
Crown,  which  has  lieen  in  later  times  the  peculiar 
feature  of  the  British  constitution,  was  takiiijt 
shape.  In  1742,  Waljiole  fell  from  jiower,  ana 
the  era  of  peace  for  England  was  ended.  But 
luT  new  dynasty  had  been  tlrmly  settled,  and  jm)- 
liti(!ally,  industriallv,  and  commercially,  the  na- 
tion was  so  sound  in  its  condition  as  to  be  well 
prepared  for  the  series  of  wars  into  which  it 
Jilunged.  In  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succeasion 
England  had  taken  a  limited  part,  and  with  small 
results  to  herself.  She  was  now  about  to  enter, 
under  the  lead  of  the  liigli  spirited  and  ambitious 
Pitt,  afterwards  Earl  of  Chatham,  the  greatest 
career  of  conquest  in  her  history. 

The  Seven  Years  War. 

As  before  said,  it  was  the  anxiety  of  George 
II.  for  his  electorate  of  Hanover  which  caused  nn 
explosion  of  hostilities  in  Europe  to  occur,  as 
consequence  of  the  remote  fighting  of  French 
nnd  English  colonists  in  America.  For  tho 
strengthening  of  Hanover  against  attacks  from 
France,  he  sought  an  alliance  witli  Frederick  of 
Prussia.  This  broke  tho  long-standing  anti- 
French  alliance  of  England  with  Austria,  nnd 
Austria  joined  fortunes  witli  her  ancient  Bourbon 
enemy,  in  order  to  be  helped  to  the  revenge  which 
Jlaria  Theresa  now  promised  herself  the  pleas- 
ure of  executing  upon  the  Prussian  king.  As 
the  combination  tinnlly  shaped  itself  on  tho 
French  side,  it  embraced  France,  Austria,  Rus- 
sia, Sweden,  Poland,  Saxony,  and  the  Palatinate, 
and  its  inspiring  purpose  was  to  break  Prussia 
down  and  partition  her  territories,  rather  than  to 
support  Franco  against  England.  The  agreo- 
luents  to  this  end  were  made  in  secvet;  but 
Frederick  obtained  knowledge  of  th;m,  awX 
learned  that  papers  proving  the  tcnspiracy 
against  him  were  in  the  archives  of  the  Saxony 
government,  at  Dresden.  His  action  was  decided 
with  that  promptitude  which  so  often  discon- 
certed his  enemies.  He  did  not  wait  to  be  at- 
tacked by  the  tremendous  league  formed  against 
him,  nor  waste  time  in  efforts  to  dissolve  it,  but 
defiantly  struck  tho  first  blow.  Ho  poured  his 
army  into  Saxony  (August,  1756),  seized  Dresden 
by  surprise,  captured  the  documents  he  desired, 
and  published  them  to  the  world  in  vindication 
of  his  summary  precipitation  of  war.  Then, 
blockading  the  Saxon  army  in  Pirna,  ho  pressed 
rapidly  into  Bohemia,  defeated  the  Austrians  at 
Lowositz,  and  returned  as  rapidly,  to  receive  the 
surrender  of  the  Saxons  and  to  enlist  most  of 
them  in  his  own  ranks.  This  was  the  European 
opening  of  tho  Seven  Years  War,  which  raged, 
first  and  last,  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe. 

In  the  second  year  of  the  war,  Frederick  gained 
an  important  victory  at  Prague  and  suffered  a 
seriods  reverse  at  Kolin,  which  threw  most  of 
Silesia  into  the  hands  of  the  Austrians.  Close 
following  that  defeat  came  crushing  news  frcjra 
Hanover,  where  the  incompetent  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland, commanding  for  his  father,  the  English 
King  George,  had  aflowed  the  French  to  force 
him  to  an  agreement  which  disbanded  his  army, 
and  left  Prussia  alone  in  the  terrific  tight. 
Frederick's  position  seemed  desperate;  but  his 
energy  retrieved  it.  He  fought  and  defeated  the 
French  at  Rossbach,  near  LQtzen,  on  ihe  5th  of 
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November,  and  the  Austrians,  at  Leuthcn,  near 
Breslau,  exactly  one  month  later.  In  the  cam- 
paigns of  1758,  he  encountered  the  Russians 
at  Zorndorf,  winning  a  hloody  triumph,  and  lie 
sustained  a  defeat  at  Ilochkirk,  in  battle  with  the 
Austrians.  But  England  had  repudiated  Cum- 
berland's convention  and  recalled  him;  English 
and  Hanoverian  forces  were  again  put  into  the 
field,  under  the  capable  command  of  Prince 
Frederick  of  Brunswick,  who  turned  the  tide  in 
that  quarter  against  the  French,  and  the  results 
of  the  year  were  generally  favorable  to  Frederick. 
In  1759,  the  Hanoverian  army,  under  Prince 
Ferdinand,  improved  the  situation  on  that  side; 
but  the  prospects  of  the  King  of  Prussia  were 
clouded  by  heavy  di-sasters.  Attempting  to  push 
a  victory  over  the  Russians  too  far,  at  Kuners- 
dorf,  he  was  terribly  beaten.  He  lost  Dresden, 
and  a  great  part  of  Sa.\ony.  In  the  ne.\t  j'ear  he 
recovered  all  but  Dresden,  which  he  wantonly 
and  inhumanly  bombarded.  The  war  was  now 
being  carried  on  with  great  dilHculty  by  all  the 
combatants.  Prussia,  France  and  Austria  were 
suffering  almost  e(iually  from  exhaustion;  the 
misery  among  their  people  was  too  great  to  be 
ignored ;  the  armies  of  each  had  dwindled.  The 
opponents  of  Pitt's  war  policy  in  England  over- 
came him,  in  October,  1701,  whereupon  he  re- 
signed, and  the  English  subsidy  to  Frederick  was 
withdrawn.  But  that  was  soon  made  up  to  him 
by  the  withdrawal  of  Russia  from  the  war,  at  the 
beginning  of  1762,  when  Peter  of  Holstein,  who 
admired  F'-ederick,  became  Czar.  Sweden  made 
peace  a  liuue  later.  The  remainder  of  the  worn 
and  wearied  fighters  went  on  striking  at  each 
other  until  near  the  end  of  the  year. 

Meantime,  on  the  colonial  and  East  Indian  side 
of  it,  this  prodigious  Seven  Years  War,  as  a  great 
struggle  for  world-empire  between  England  and 
France,  had  been  adding  conquest  to  conquest 
and  triumph  to  triumph  for  the  former.  In  1759, 
Wolfe  hatl  taken  Quebec  and  died  on  the  Heights 
of  Abraham  in  the  moment  of  victory.  Another 
twelve  months  saw  the  whole  of  Canada  clear  of 
Frenchmen  in  arms.  In  the  East,  to  use  the 
language  of  Macaulay,  "conquests  equalling  in 
rapidity  and  far  surpassing  in  magnitude  those 
of  Cortes  and  Pizarro,  had  been  achieved."  "  In 
the  space  of  three  years  the  English  had  founded 
a  mighty  empire.  The  French  had  been  defeat- 
ed in  every  part  of  India.  Chandernagore  had 
yielded  to  Clive,  Pondicherry  to  Coote.  1  hrough- 
out  Bengal,  Bahar,  Orissa,  and  the  Camatic,  the 
authority  of  the  East  India  Company  was  more 
absolute  than  that  of  Ac'iar  or  Aurungzebe  had 
ever  been." 

Treaties  of  Paris  and  Hubertsburg;. 

In  February,  1763,  two  treaties  of  peace  were 
concluded,  one  at  Paris,  on  the  lOth,  between 
England,  France  and  Spain  (the  latter  Power 
having  joined  France  in  the  war  as  late  as 
January,  1762) ;  the  other  at  Hubertsburg,  on  the 
15th,  between  Prussia  and  Austria.  France  gave 
lip  to  England  all  her  possessions  in  North 
America,  except  Louisiana  (which  passed  to 
Spain),  and  yielded  3Iiuorea,  but  recovered  the 
Philippines.  She  surrendered,  moreover,  consid- 
erable interests  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  Africa. 
The  colonial  aspirations  of  the  French  were  cast 
down  by  a  blow  that  was  lasting  in  its  effect. 
As  between  Prussia  and  A  ustria,  the  triumphs  of 
the  peace  and  the  glories  of  the  war  were  won 


entirely  by  the  former.  Frederick  came  out  of 
it,  "  Frederick  t)»e  Great,"  the  most  famous  man 
of  his  century,  au  warrior  and  as  statesman,  both. 
He  had  defended  his  little  kingdom  for  seven 
years  against  three  great  Powers,  and  yielded 
not  one  acre  of  its  territory.  He  had  raised 
Prussia  to  the  place  in  Germany  from  which  her 
subsequent  advance  became  easy  and  almost  in- 
evitable. But  the  trreat  fame  he  earned  is  spotted 
with  many  falsitii  id  much  cynical  indifference 
to  the  commoner  itliics  of  civilization.  His 
greatness  is  of  that  character  which  requires  to 
be  looked  at  frcjin  selected  standpoints. 

Russia. 

Another  character,  somewhat  resembling  that 
of  Frederick,  was  now  drawing  attcmtion  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Europe.  Since  the  death  of  Peter 
the  Great,  the  interval  in  Russian  history  had 
been  covered  by  six  reigns,  with  a  seventh  just 
opening,  and  the  four  sovereigns  who  really  ex- 
ercised power  were  women.  Peter's  widow, 
Catherine  1.,  had  succeeded  him  (1725)  for  two 
years.  His  s(m,  Alexis,  he  had  put  to  death; 
but  Alexis  left  a  son,  Peter,  to  whom  Catherine 
bequeathed  the  crown.  Peter  II.  died  after  a 
brief  reign,  in  1730;  and  the  nearest  heirs  were 
two  daughters  of  Peter  the  Great,  Anne  and 
Elizabeth.  But  they  were  sot  aside  in  favor  of 
another  Anne  —  Anne  of  Courland  —  daughter  of 
Peter  the  Great's  brother.  Anne's  reign  of  ten 
years  was  under  the  inlluence  of  German  favorites 
and  ministers,  and  nearly  half  of  it  was  occupied 
with  a  Turkish  War,  in  cooperation  with  Austria. 
For  Austria  the  war  had  most  humiliating  re- 
sults, costing  her  Belgrade,  all  of  Servia,  part 
of  Bosnia  and  part  of  Wallachia.  Russia  won 
back  Asov,  with  fortifications  forbidden,  and  that 
was  all.  Anne  willed  her  crown  to  an  infant 
nephew,  who  appears  in  the  Russian  annals  as 
Ivan  VI. ;  but  two  regencies  were  overthrown 
by  palace  revolutions  within  little  more  than  a 
year,  and  the  second  one  carried  to  the  throne 
that  Princess  Elizabeth,  younger  daughter  of 
Peter  the  Great,  who  had  been  put  aside  eleven 
y(;ars  before.  Elizabeth,  a  woman  openly 
licentious  and  intemperate,  reigned  for  twenty- 
one  years,  during  the  whole  important  period 
of  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession,  and  almost 
to  the  end  of  the  Seven  Years  War.  She  was 
bitterly  hostile  to  Frederick  tl'^e  Great,  whose 
sharp  tongue  had  offended  her,  and  she  joined 
JMaria  Theresa  with  eagerness  in  the  great  effort 
of  revenge,  which  failed.  In  tho  early  part  of 
her  reign,  war  with  Sweden  had  been  more  suc- 
cessful and  had  added  South  Finland  to  the 
Russian  territories.  It  is  claimed  for  her  domes- 
tic government  that  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
country  was  advanced. 

Catherine  II. 

On  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  near  the  end  of  the 
year  1761,  the  crown  passed  to  hernephjw,  Peter 
of  Holstein,  son  of  her  eldest  sister,  Anne,  who 
had  married  the  Duke  of  Holstein.  This  prince 
had  been  the  recognized  heir,  living  at  the 
Russian  court,  during  the  whole  of  Elizabeth's 
reign.  He  was  an  ignorant  boor,  and  he  had  be- 
come a  besotted  drunkard.  Since  1744  he  had 
been  married  to  a  j'oung  German  princess,  of 
the  Anhalt  Zerbst  family,  who  took  the  bap- 
tismal name  of  Catherine  when  she  entered  the 
Greek  Church.  Catherine   possessed  a  superior 
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Intnllecl  nnd  a  strong  character ;  but  the  vile  court 
Into  which  she  ciuiie  iw  a  young  girl,  hounil  to  a 
disgusting  husband,  had  debauched  her  in  morals 
and  lowfred  her  to  its  own  vileness.  She  gained 
so  great  an  ascendancy  that  the  court  was  sub- 
servient to  her,  from  the  time  that  her  incapalde 
husband,  Peter  III.,  succeeded  to  the  throne.  lie 
reigned  by  sufferance  for  a  year  and  a  half,  and 
then  (July,  1762)  he  was  easily  deposed  and  put 
to  death.  In  the  deposition,  Catherine  was  the 
leading  actor.  Of  the  subsequent  murder,  some 
historians  are  disposed  to  acquit  her.  She  did 
not  scruple,  at  least,  to  accept  the  benefit  of  both 
deeds,  which  raised  her,  alone,  to  the  throne  of 
the  Czars. 

Partition  of  Poland. 

Peter  III.,  in  his  short  reign,  had  made  one  im- 

{)ortant  change  in  Russian  policy,  by  withdraw- 
ng  from  the  league  against  Frederick  of  Prussia, 
wiiom  he  g  eatly  admired.  Catherine  found  rea- 
sons, quite  aside  from  those  of  personal  admira- 
tion, for  cultivating  the  friendship  of  the  King 
of  Prussia,  and  a  close  understanding  with  that 
astute  monarch  was  one  of  the  earliest  objects  of 
her  endeavor.  She  had  determined  to  put  an  end 
to  the  independence  of  Poland.  As  she  first  en- 
tertained the  design,  there  was  probably  no 
thought  of  the  partitioning  afterwards  contrived. 
But  her  purpose  was  to  keep  the  Polish  kingdom 
in  di  border  and  weakness,  and  to  make  Russian 
influence  supreme  in  it,  with  views,  no  doubt, 
that  looked  ultimately  to  something  more.  On 
the  death  of  the  Saxon  king  of  Poland,  Augus- 
tus III.,  in  1763,  Catherine  put  forward  a  native 
candidate  for  the  vacant  throne,  in  the  person  of 
Stanislaus  Poniatowsky,  a  Rus.sianized  Pole  and  a 
former  lover  of  her  own.  The  King  of  Prussia  sup- 
ported her  candidate,  and  Poniatowsky  was  duly 
elected,  with  10,000  Russian  troops  in  Warsaw  to 
see  that  it  was  properly  done.  The  Poles  were 
submissive  to  the  invasion  of  their  political  in- 
dependence ;  but  when  Catherine,  who  sought  to 
create  a  Russian  party  in  Poland  by  protecting 
the  members  of  the  Greek  Church  and  the  Prot- 
estants, against  the  intolerance  of  the  Polish 
Catholics,  forced  a  concession  of  civil  equality 
to  the  former  (1768),  there  was  a  wide-spreiid 
Catholic  revolt.  In  tlie  fierce  war  which  followed, 
a  band  of  Poles  was  pursued  across  the  Turkish 
border,  and  a  Turkish  town  was  burned  by  the 
Russian  pursuers.  The  Sultan,  who  professed 
sympathy  with  the  Poles,  then  declared  war 
against  Russia.  The  Russo-Turkish  war,  in  turn, 
excited  Austria,  which  feared  Russian  con(iuosts 
from  the  Turks,  and  another  wide  disturbance  of 
the  peace  of  liurope  seemed  threatening.  In  the 
midst  of  the  excitement  there  came  a  whispered 
suggestion,  to  the  ear  of  the  cotw.}  of  Vienna  and 
Bt.  Petersburg,  that  they  s''verally  satisfy  their 
territorial  cravings  tind  mutually  assuage  each 
other's  jealousy,  at  the  expense  of  the  cruml)ling 
kingdom  of  Poland.  The  whisper  may  have 
come  from  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia,  or  it  may 
not.  Therearetwoopinionson  the  point.  From 
whatever  source  it  came,  it  found  favorul  Ic  con- 
sideration at  Vienna  and  St.  Petersburg,  ,i!\d  be- 
tween Febraary  and  August,  1772,  :bt  details  of 
the  partition  were  worked  out. 

Poland  was  not  yet  extinguished.  The  kingdom 
was  only  shorn  of  some  1(50,000  square  miles  of 
territory,  more  than  half  of  which  went  to  Russia, 
a  third  to  Austria,  and  the  remainder,  less  than 


10,000  square  miles,  to  Prussia.  This  last  men- 
tioned anne.v.ition  was  the  old  district  of  West 
Prussia  which  tiie  Polish  king,  Casimir  IV.,  had 
wrested  from  the  Teutonic  Knights  in  1466,  be- 
fore Brandenburg  had  aught  to  do  with  Prus- 
sian lands  or  name.  After  three  centuries, 
Frederick  reclaimed  it. 

Th'"  ■  'nished  kingdom  of  Poland  showed 
mon  jf  a  true  national  life,  of  an  earnest 

natiouiu  u  cling,  of  a  sobered  and  rational  patriot- 
ism, than  had  appeared  in  its  former  history. 
The  fatal  powers  monopolized  by  the  nobles,  the 
deadly  "  liberum  veto,"  the  corrupting  elective 
kingship,  were  looked  at  in  their  true  light,  p.nd  in 
May,  1791,  a  new  constitution  was  adopted  which 
reformed  those  evils.  But  a  few  nobles  opposed 
the  reformation  and  appealed  to  Russia,  supply- 
ing a  pretext  to  Catherine  on  which  she  filled  Po- 
land with  her  troops.  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
patriot  Kosciusko  led  the  best  of  his  country- 
men in  a  brave  struggle  with  tlie  invader.  They 
were  overborne  (1793-1794) ;  the  unhappy  nation 
■was  put  in  fetters,  while  Catherine  and  a  new 
King  of  Prussia,  Frederick  William  II.,  arranged 
the  terms  of  a  second  partition.  This  ^ave  to 
Prussia  an  additional  thousand  square  mdes,  in- 
cluding the  important  towns  df  Danzig  and 
Thorn,  while  Russia  took  four  times  as  much. 
A  year  later,  the  small  remainder  of  Polish  ter- 
ritory was  dismembered  and  divided  between 
Russia,  Prussia  and  Austria,  and  thus  Poland  dis- 
appeared from  the  map  of  Europe  as  a  state. 

Russia  as  left  by  Catherine  II. 

Meantime,  in  her  conflicts  with  the  Turks, 
Catherine  was  extending  her  vast  empire  to  the 
Dneister  and  the  Caucasus,  and  opening  a  passage 
for  her  fleets  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean. By  treaty  in  1774  she  placed  the  Tartars 
of  the  Crimea  in  independence  of  the  Turks,  and 
so  isolated  them  for  easy  conquest.  In  1783  the 
conquest  was  made  complete.  By  the  same 
treaty  she  secured  a  right  of  remonstrance  on  be- 
half of  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Sultan,  in 
the  Danubian  principalities  and  in  the  Greek 
Church  at  Constantinople,  which  opened  many 
pretexts  for  future  interference  and  for  war  at 
Russian  convenience.  The  aggressions  of  the 
strong-willed  and  powerful  Czarina,  and  their 
dazzhng  success,  filled  her  subjects  with  pride, 
and  effaced  all  remembrance  of  her  foreign  origin 
and  her  want  of  right  to  the  sent  which  she  filled. 
She  was  ambitious  to  improve  the  empire,  as  well 
as  to  expand  it;  for  her  libenvl  mind  took  in  the 
large  ideas  of  that  speculative  age  and  was  much 
moved  by  them.  She  attempted  many  reforms ; 
but  most  things  that  she  tried  to  do  ♦  r  the  bet- 
tering of  civilization  and  the  lili in  ;lie  peonle 
were  done  imperiously,  and  spoiled  by  the  auto- 
cratic method  of  the  doing.  In  her  later  j'cars, 
her  inclination  towards  liberal  ideas  was  checked, 
and  the  French  Revolution  put  an  end  to  it. 

State  of  France  in  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

In  tracing  the  destruction  of  Poland  and  the 
aggrandizement  of  Russia,  we  have  passed  the 
date  cf  that  great  catastrophe  in  France  which 
ended  the  old  mo<lern  order  of  things,  and  intro- 
duced a  new  one,  not  for  France  only,  but  for 
Europe  at  large.  It  was  a  catastrophe  toward 
which  the  abused  French  people  had  been  slowly 
slipping  for  generations,  pushed  unrelentingly  to 
it  by  blind  rulers  and  a  besotted  aristocracy.     By 
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nature  a  people  ardent  and  lively  in  temper,  hope- 
ful and  bmv  c  iu  spirit,  full  of  intelligence,  t  hey  had 
been  hehl  down  in  dumb  repression :  silenced  in 
voice,  even  for  the  utterinjj  of  their  complaints ; 
the  national  meeting  of  their  re[)resentativt  States 
suppressed  for  nearly  two  centuries ;  taxes'  .'rung 
from  them  on  no  measure  save  the  wil.'  of  a 
wanton -minded  and  ignorant  king ;  their  beliefs 
prescribed,  their  hiws  ordained,  their  courts  of 
justice  commanded,  their  industries  directed, 
their  trade  hedged  round,  their  rights  and  per- 
missions in  all  particulars  meted  out  to  them  by 
the  same  blundering  and  irresponsible  autocracy. 
How  long  would  they  bear  it?  and  would  their 
deliverance  come  by  the  easing  of  tlieir  yoke,  or 
by  the  breaking  of  it  V  —  were  the  »)nly  ques- 
tions. 

Tiieir  state  was  probably  at  its  worst  in  the 
later  years  of  Louis  XIV.  That  seems  to  be  the 
conclusion  which  the  deepest  study  has  now 
reached,  and  the  picture  formerly  drav»n  by 
historians,  of  a  society  continually  sinking  into 
lower  miseries,  is  mostly  put  aside.  The  worst 
state,  seemingly,  was  passed,  or  nearly  so,  when 
Louis  XIV.  died.  It  began  to  mend  under  his 
despicable  successor,  Louis  XV.  (1715-1774), — 
perhaps  even  dUring  the  regency  of  the  prolligatc 
Orleans  (1715-1723).  Why  it  mended,  no  "his- 
torian has  clearly  explained.  The  cause  was  not 
in  better  government ;  for  the  government  grew 
worse.  It  did  not  come  from  any  rise  in  charac- 
ter of  the  privileged  classes ;  for  the  privileged 
classes  abused  their  privileges  with  increasing 
selfishness.  But  general  intluouces  were  at  work 
in  the  world  at  large,  stimulating  activities  of  all 
kinds, —  industry,  trade,  speculation,  combina- 
tion, invention,  experiment,  science,  philosophy, 
—  and  whatever  improvement  occurred  in  the 
material  condition  and  social  state  of  the  common 
people  of  France  may  find  its  explanation  in 
these.  There  was  an  augmentntion  of  life  in  the 
air  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  France  took 
some  invigoration  from  it,  despite  the  many 
mpladies  in  its  social  system  and  the  oppressions 
of  government  under  which  it  bent. 

But  the  difference  between  the  France  of 
Louis  XIV.  and  the  France  of  Louis  XVI.  was 
mora  in  the  people  than  in  their  state.  If  their 
misery  was  a  little  less,  their  patience  was  less, 
and  by  not  a  little.  The  stimulations  of  the  age, 
which  may  have  given  more  effectiveness  to  labor 
and  more  energy  to  trade,  had  likewise  set  think- 
ing astir,  on  the  same  practical  lines.  Men  whose 
mmds  in  former  centuries  would  have  labored 
on  riddles  dialectical,  metaphysical  and  theo- 
logiciU,  were  now  bent  on  the  pressing  problems 
of  daily  life.  The  mysteries  of  economic  science 
began  to  challenge  them.  Every  aspect  of  sur- 
rounding society  thrust  questions  upon  them, 
concerning  its  origin,  its  history,  its  inequalities, 
its  laws  and  their  p.'inciples,  its  government  and 
the  source  of  authority  in  it.  The  so-called 
"philosophers"  of  the  age,  Rousseau,  Voltaire 
and  the  encycloptedists  —  were  not  the  only  ques- 
tioners of  the  social  world,  nor  did  the  question- 
ing all  come  from  what  they  taught.  It  was  the 
intellectual  epidemic  of  the  time,  carried  into  all 
countries,  penetrating  all  classes,  and  nowhere 
with  more  diffusion  than  in  France. 

After  the  successful  revolt  of  the  English  col- 
onies in  America,  and  the  conspicuous  blazoning 
of  the  doctrines  of  political  equality  and  popu- 
lar self-govcrnineut  iu  their  declaration  of  inde- 


pendence and  their  republican  constitution,  the 
ferment  of  social  free-thinking  in  France  was 
natiuiilly  increased.  The  French  had  helped 
the  colonists,  fought  side  by  side  with  them, 
watched  tlieir  struggle  with  intense  interest,  and 
all  the  i.ssues  involved  in  the  American  revolu- 
tion were  discussed  among  them,  with  partiality 
to  the  republican  side.  Franklin,  most  republi- 
can representative  of  the  young  republic,  came 
among  them  and  captivated  every  class.  Ho 
ncommendcd  to  them  the  ideas  for  which  he 
stood,  perhaps  more  tliuu  we  suspect. 

Louis  XVI.  and  his  reign. 

And  thus,  by  many  influences,  the  French  peo- 
ple of  all  classes  except  the  privileged  nobility, 
and  even  in  that  class  to  some  small  extent,  were 
made  increasingly  impatient  of  their  misgovern- 
ment  and  of  the  wrongs  and  miseries  going  Avith 
it.  Louis  XVI.,  who  came  to  the  throne  iu 
1774,  was  the  best  in  character  of  the  Bourbon 
kings.  lie  had  no  noxious  vices  and  no  baleful 
ambitions.  If  he  had  found  riglit  conditions 
prevailing  in  his  kingdom  he  would  have  made 
the  best  of  them.  But  he  had  no  capacity  for  re- 
forming the  evils  that  he  inherited,  and  no 
strength  of  will  to  sustain  those  who  had.  Ho 
accepted  an  earnest  reforming  minister  with 
more  than  willingness,  and  approved  the  Avise 
measures  of  economy,  of  equitable  taxation,  and 
of  emancipation  for  manufactures  and  trade, 
which  Turgot  proposed.  But  when  protected 
interests,  and  the  privileged  order  which  fat- 
tened on  existing  abuses,  raised  a  storm  of  oppo- 
sition, he  weakly  gave  way  to  it,  and  dismissed 
the  man  (1776)  who  might  possibly  have  made 
the  inevitable  revolution  a  peaceful  one.  Another 
minister,  the  Genevan  banker,  Necker,  who 
aimed  at  less  reform,  but  demanded  economy, 
suffered  the  same  overthrow  (1781).  The  waste, 
the  profligate  expenditure,  the  jobbery,  the 
leeching  of  the  treasury  by  high-born  pension- 
ers and  sinecure  office-holders,  went  on,  scarcely 
checked,  until  the  beginnings  of  actual  bank- 
ruptcy had  appeared. 

The  States-General. 

Then  a  cry,  not  much  heeded  before,  for  the 
convocation  of  the  States-general  of  the  king- 
dom—  the  ancient  great  legislature  of  France, 
extinct  since  the  year  1614  —  became  loud  and 
general.  The  king  yielded  (1788).  The  States- 
general  WHG  called  to  meet  on  the  1st  of  May, 
1 789,  and  the  royal  summons  decreed  that  the  dep- 
uties chosen  to  it  from  the  third  estate  —  the 
common  people  —  should  be  equal  in  number  to 
the  deputies  of  the  nobility  and  the  clergy  to- 
gether. So  the  dumb  lips  of  France  as  a  nation 
A,  jre  opene'l.  its  tongue  unloosed,  its  common 
public  opinioi.  and  public  feeling  made  articu- 
late, for  the  first  time  in  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-five years.  And  the  word  that  it  spoke 
was  the  mandate  of  Revolution. 

The  States-general  assembled  at  Versailles  on 
the  5th  of  May,  and  a  conflict  between  the  third 
estate  and  the  nobles  occurred  at  once  on  the 
(juestion  between  three  assemblies  and  one. 
Shoulil  the  three  orders  deliberate  and  vote  to- 
gether as  one  body,  or  sit  and  act  separately  and 
apart.  Tlie  commons  demanded  the  single  as- 
sembly'. The  nobles  and  most  of  the  clergy  re- 
fused the  union,  in  which  their  votes  would  be 
overpowered. 
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The  National  Assembly. 

After  some  weeks  of  lU-inI-lock  on  this  fuiida- 
mentiil  issue,  the  third  est^ite  brought  it  to 
a  suinniiiry  decision,  by  boldly  asserting  its 
own  supremacy,  as  representative  of  the  ma:,s  of 
the  nation,  and  organizing  itself  in  the  charactc  i* 
of  the  "  National  A.ssembly  "  of  France.  Under 
that  name  and  character  it  was  joined  by  a  c<".- 
fiiderabli!  part  of  the  humbler  clergy,  and  by 
some  of  tlie  nobles, — additional  to  a  few,  like 
3Iirabeau,  who  sat  from  the  l)eginning  with  the 
third  estate,  as  elected  representatives  of  the 
people.  The  king  made  a  weak  attempt  to  annul 
this  a.s3umption  of  legislative  sutliciency  on  the 
part  of  the  third  estate,  and  only  hurried  the  ex- 
j.osure  of  his  own  powerlessness.  Persuaded 
by  his  worst  advisers  to  attempt  a  stronger  tlem- 
onstration  of  the  royal  authority,  he  filhjd  Paris 
with  troops,  and  intlamed  the  excitement,  which 
had  risen  already  to  a  passionate  heat. 

Outbreak  of  the  Revolution. 

Necker,  who  had  been  recalled  to  the  nnnistry 
when  the  meeting  of  the  StJites-general  was  de- 
cided upon,  now  received  his  second  dismissal 
(July  11),  and  the  news  of  it  acted  on  Paris  like 
a  signal  of  insurrection,  'ihe  city  next  day  was 
In  tumult.  On  the  14lh  the  Bastile  Avas  attacked 
and  taken.  The  king's  government  vanished 
utterly.  His  troops  fraternized  with  the  riotous 
people.  Citizens  of  Paris  organized  themselves 
as  a  National  Guard,  on  which  every  hope  of 
order  depended,  and  Lafayette  took  command. 
The  frigiitened  nobility  began  flight,  tirst  from 
Paris,  and  then  from  the  provinces,  as  mob  vio- 
lence spread  over  the  kingdom  from  the  cajiital. 
In  October  there  were  rumors  tiiat  the  king  had 
planned  to  follow  the  "emigres"  and  take  refuge 
in  Metz.  Then  occurred  the  famous  rising  of  the 
women ;  their  procession  to  Versailles ;  the  crowd 
of  men  wliich  followed,  accompanied  but  not 
controlled  by  Lafayette  and  liis  National  Gvnirds; 
the  conveyance  of  the  king  and  royal  family  to 
Paris,  where  they  remained  during  the  sul)se- 
quent  year,  practically  in  captivity,  and  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Parisian  mob. 

Meanwhile,  the  National  Assembly,  negligent 
of  the  dangers  of  the  moment,  while  actual  an- 
archy prevailed,  busied  itself  with  debates  on 
constitutional  theory,  with  enactments  for  the 
abolition  of  titles  and  privileges,  and  with  the 
creating  of  an  inconvertible  paper  money,  based 
on  contiscated  church  lands,  to  supply  the  needs  of 
the  national  treasury.  Meantime,  too,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Assembly  and  their  supporters  outside 
of  it  were  breaking  into  parties  and  factions,  di- 
vided by  their  different  purpo.ses,  principles  and 
aims,  and  forming  clubs,— centers  of  agitation  and 
discussion, — clubs  of  the  Jacobins,  the  Cordeliers, 
the  Feuillants  and  the  like, — where  fear,  distrust 
and  jealousy  were  soon  engendering  ferocious 
conflicts  among  the  revolutionists  themselves. 
And  outside  of  France,  on  the  border  where  the 
fugitive  nobles  lurked,  intrigue  was  always  ac- 
tive, striving  to  enlist  foreign  help  for  King  Louis 
against  his  subjects. 

The  First  Constitution. 

In  April,  1791,  Mirabeau,  whose  influence  had 
been  a  powerful  restraint  upon  the  Revolution, 
died.  In  June,  the  king  made  an  attempt  to 
escape  from  his  durance  in  Paris,  but  was  cap- 
tured at  Vareunes  and  brought  back.    Angry  de- 


mands for  his  depoiiitlon  were  now  made,  and  a 
tumultuous  republican  demonstration  occurred, 
on  the  Champ  d(!  Mars,  which  Lafayette  and  the 
mayor  of  Paris,  Bailly,  dispersed,  with  blooilshed. 
But  republicanism  had  not  yet  got  its  footing. 
In  the  constitution,  which  the  Assembly  com- 
pleted at  tills  time,  the  throne  was  left  undis- 
turbed. The  king  accepted  the  instrument,  and 
a  constitutional  monarchy  appeared  to  have 
quietly  taken  the  place  of  the  absolute  monarchy 
of  the  past. 

The  Girondists. 

It  was  an  appearance  not  long  delusive.  The 
Constituent  National  Assembly  being  dissolved, 
gave  way  to  a  Legislative  Assembly  (October, 
1791)  elected  under  the  new  constitution.  In  the 
Legislative  Assembly  the  republicans  appeared 
with  a  strength  which  soon  gave  them  control  of 
it.  They  were  divided  into  various  groups;  but 
the  most  eloquent  and  energetic  of  these,  coming 
from  Bordeaux  and  the  department  of  the  Gl- 
ronde,  fixed  the  name  of  Girondists  upon  the  i)arty 
to  which  they  belonged.  The  king,  as  a  consti- 
tutional sovereign,  was  forced  presently  to  choose 
ministers  from  the  ranks  of  the  Girondists,  and 
they  controlled  the  government  for  several 
months  in  the  spring  of  1792.  The  earliest  use 
they  made  of  their  control  was  to  hurry  the  coun- 
tr}'  into  war  with  the  German  powers,  which  were 
accused  of  giving  encouragement  to  the  liostile 
plans  cf  the  emigres  on  the  border.  It  is  now  a 
well-detennined  fact  that  the  Emperor  Leopold 
was  strongly  opposed  to  war  with  France,  and 
used  all  liis  influence  for  the  preservation  of 
peace.  It  was  revolutionary  France  which 
opened  the  conflict,  and  it  was  the  Girondists  who 
led  and  shaped  the  policy  of  war. 

Overthrow?  of  the  Monarchy. 

In  the  first  encounters  of  the  war,  the  undisci- 
plined French  troops  were  beaten,  and  Paris  was 
in  panic.  Measures  were  adopted  which  the  king 
refused  to  sanction,  and  he  dismissed  his  Giron- 
dist ministers.  Lafayette,  vho  was  commanding 
one  division  of  the  army  in  the  field,  approved  the 
king's  course,  and  wrote  an  unwise  letter  to  the 
Assembly,  intimating  that  the  army  would  not 
submit  to  a  violation  of  the  constitution.  The 
republicans  were  enraged.  Everything  seemed 
proof  to  them  of  a  treasonable  connivance  with 
the  enemies  of  France,  to  bring  about  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  country,  and  a  forcible  restora- 
tion of  the  old  regime,  absolutism,  aristocratic 
privilege  and  all.  On  the  20th  of  June  there  was 
another  rising  of  the  Paris  mob,  unchecked  by 
those  who  could,  as  yet,  have  controlled  it.  The 
rioters  broke  into  the  Tuileries  and  humiliated 
the  king  and  queen  with  insults,  but  did  no  vio- 
lence. Lafayette  came  to  Paris  and  attempted 
to  reorganize  his  old  National  Guard,  for  the  de- 
fense of  t!ie  constitution  and  the  preservation  of 
order,  but  failed.  The  extremists  then  resolved 
to  throw  down  the  toppling  monarchy  at  once, 
by  a  sudden  blow.  In  the  early  morning  of 
August  10,  they  expelled  the  Council -General  of 
the  Municipality  of  Paris  from  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
and  placed  the  government  of  the  city  under  the 
control  of  a  provisional  Commune,  with  Dantou 
at  its  head.  At  tlie  same  hour,  the  mob  whicli 
these  conspirators  held  in  readiness,  and  which 
they  directed,  attacked  the  Tuileries  and  mas- 
sacred the  Swiss  guard,  while  the  king  and  the 
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royal  family  escaped  for  refuge  to  the  Clmmber 
of  the  Legi.slative  Assembly,  near  at  hand.  There, 
in  the  king's  presence,  on  a  formal  demand  made 
by  the  new  self -constituted  Municipality  orCom- 
muneof  Paris,  the  Assembly  declared  hia  suspeu- 
nion  from  executive  functions,  and  invited  the 
people  to  elect  without  delay  a  National  Conven- 
tion for  the  revising  of  the  Constitution.  Com- 
missioners, hastily  sent  out  to  the  provinces  and 
the  armies  in  the  field,  were  received  everywhere 
with  submission  to  the  change  of  government, 
except  by  Lafayette  and  his  army,  in  and  around 
Sedan.  The  Marqiiis  placed  them  under  arrest 
and  took  from  his  soldiers  a  new  oath  of  fidelity 
to  the  constitution  and  the  king.  But  he  found 
himself  unsupported,  and,  yiehling  to  the  sweep 
of  events,  he  obeyed  a  dismissal  by  the  new  gov- 
ernment from  his  command,  and  left  France,  to 
wait  in  exile  for  a  time  when  he  might  serve  his 
country  with  a  conscience  more  assured. 

The  Paris  Commune. 

Pending  the  meeting  of  the  Convention,  the 
Paris  Commune,  increased  in  number  to  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty-eight,  and  dominated  by  Danton 
and  Robespierre,  became  the  governing  power  in 
France.  The  Legislative  Assembly  was  subservi- 
ent to  it ;  the  kingless  Ministry,  which  had  Dan- 
ton  in  association  with  the  restored  Girondists, 
was  no  less  so.  It  was  the  fierce  vigor  of  the 
Commune  which  caused  the  king  and  the  royal 
family  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  Temple  ;  which 
instituted  a  special  tribunal  for  the  summary 
trial  of  political  prisoners ;  which  searched  Paris 
for  "suspects,"  on  the  night  of  Augu.st  29-30, 
gathered  three  thousand  men  and  women  into  the 
prisons  and  convents  of  the  city,  planned  and 
ordered  the  "September  Massacres"  of  the  fol- 
lowing week,  and  thus  thinned  the  whole  number 
of  these  "suspects"  by  a  half. 

Fall  of  the  Girondists. 

On  the  22d  of  September  the  National  Con- 
vention assembled.  The  Jacobins  who  con- 
trolled the  Commune  were  found  to  have  (.'iirried 
Paris  overwhelmingly  and  all  France  largely 
with  them,  in  the  election  of  representatives.  A 
furious,  fanatical  democrac.\ ,  a  bloodthirsty  an- 
archism, was  in  the  ascendant.  The  republican 
Girondists  were  now  the  conservative  party  in 
the  Convention.  They  struggled  to  hold  their 
ground,  and  very  soon  they  were  struggling  for 
their  lives.  The  Jacobin  fury  was  tolerant  of 
no  opposition.  What  stood  in  its  path,  with  no 
deadUer  weapon  than  an  argument  or  an  appeal, 
must  be,  not  merely  overcome,  but  destroyed. 
The  Girondists  would  have  saved  the  king  from 
the  guillotine,  but  they  dared  not  adopt  his  de- 
fense, and  their  own  fate  was  sealed  when  they 
gave  votes,  under  fear,  which  sent  him  in  Janu- 
ary to  his  death.  Five  months  longer  they  con- 
tended irresolutely,  as  a  failing  faction,  with 
their  terrible  adversaries,  and  then,  in  June,  1793, 
they  were  proscribed  and  their  arrest  decreed. 
Some  escaped  and  raised  futile  insurrections  in 
the  provinces.  Some  stayed  and  faced  the  death 
which  awaited  them  in  the  fast  approaching 
"reign  of  terror." 

"  The  Mountain  "  and  "  the  Terror." 

The  fall  of  the  Girondists  left  the  Jacobin 
"  Mountain  "  (so-called  from  the  elevation  of  the 
seats  on  which  its  deputies  sat  in  the  Conven- 


tion) unopposed.  Their  power  was  not  only 
absolute  in  fact,  but  unquestioned,  and  they  in- 
evitably ran  to  riot  in  the  exercise  of  it.  The 
same  madness  overcame  them  in  the  mass  which 
overcame  Nero,  Caligula,  Caracalla,  as  individ- 
uals; for  it  is  no  more  strange  that  the  unnat- 
ural and  awful  feeling  of  unlimited  dominion 
over  one's  fellows  should  turn  the  brain  of  a 
suddenly  triumphant  faction,  than  that  it  should 
madden  a  single  shallow-minded  man.  The  men 
of  "the  Mountain"  were  not  only  masters  of 
France — except  in  La  Vendee  and  the  neighbor- 
ing region  south  of  the  Loire,  where  an  obstinate 
insurrection  had  broken  out  —  but  the  armies 
whicli  obeyed  them  had  driven  back  the  invad- 
ing Gennans,  had  occupied  the  Au.strian  Nether- 
lands and  taken  possession  of  Savoy  and  Nice. 
Intoxicated  by  these  successes,  the  Convention 
had  proclaimed  a  crusade  against  all  monarchi 
cal  government,  offering  the  help  of  France  to 
every  people  which  would  rise  against  existing 
authorities,  and  declaring  enmity  to  those  who 
refused  alliance  with  the  Revolution.  Holland 
was  attacked  and  England  forced  to  war.  The 
spring  of  1793  found  a  great  European  coalition 
formed  against  revolutionary  France,  and  justi- 
fied by  the  aggressions  of  the  Jacobinical  gov- 
ernment. 

For  effective  exercise  of  the  power  of  the 
Jacobins,  the  Convention  as  a  whole  proved  too 
large  a  body,  even  when  it  had  been  purged  of 
Girondist  opposition.  Its  authority  was  now 
gathered  into  the  hands  of  the  famous  Commit- 
tee of  Public  Safety,  which  became,  in  fact,  the 
Revolutionary  Government,  controlling  the  na- 
tional armies,  and  the  whole  administration  of 
domestic  and  foreign  affairs.  Its  reign  was  the 
Reign  of  Terror,  and  the  fearful  Revolutionary 
Tribunal,  which  beg.in  its  bloody  work  with  the 
guillotine  in  October,  1793,  was  the  chief  instru- 
ment of  its  power.  Robespierre,  Bar^re,  St. 
Just,  Couthon,  Billaud-Varennes,  Collot  d'  Her- 
bois  and  Carnot — the  latter  devoted  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  war — were  the  controlling  members 
of  the  Committee.  Danton  withdrew  from  it, 
refusing  to  serve. 

In  September,  the  policy  of  terrorism  was 
avowedly  adopted,  and,  in  the  language  of  the 
Paris  Commune,  ' '  the  Reign  of  Terror  "  became 
'.'  the  order  of  the  day. "  The  arraignment  of 
"suspects"  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal 
began.  On  the  14th  of  October  Marie  Antoinette 
was  put  on  trial ;  on  the  16th  she  met  her  death. 
On  the  31st  the  twenty-one  imprisoned  Girondist 
deputies  were  sent  to  the  guillotine;  followed  on 
the  10th  of  November  by  the  remarkable  woman, 
3Iadame  Roland,  who  was  looked  upon  as  the 
real  leader  of  their  party.  From  that  time  until 
the  mid-summer  following,  the  blood-madness 
raged ;  not  in  Paris  alone,  but  throughout  France, 
at  Lyons,  IMarseilles,  Toulon,  Bordeaux,  Nantes, 
and  wherever  a  show  of  insurrection  and  resis- 
tance had  challenged  the  ferocity  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Revolutionary  Government, 
who  had  been  sent  into  the  provinces  with  un- 
limited death-dealing  powers. 

But  when  Jacobinism  had  destroyed  all  ex- 
terior opposition,  it  began  very  soon  to  break 
into  factions  within  itself.  There  was  a  pitch  in 
its  excesses  at  which  even  Danton  and  Robes- 
pierre became  conservatives,  ivs  against  Hebert 
and  the  atheists  of  his  faction.  A  brief  struggle 
ensued,  and  the  Ucbertists,  in  March,  1794,  passed 
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uudcr  the  knife  of  the  guillntine.  A  month  IuUt 
DiintoirH  enemies  had  nillicil  and  he,  witli  liin 
followers,  Avent  down  Ix-lore  their  attaek,  and 
the  sharp  knife  in  the  Phice  de  la  Revoution 
siieneed  liis  Ixild  tonj^'ue.  Uot)espierre  reniiiined 
dominant  for  a  few  weeks  lon^^er  in  the  cMIl 
reigniiiff  Committee  of  Public'  Safety;  but  his 
donunation  was  already  undermined  by  many 
fears,  distrusts  and  jealousies  anions^  his  col- 
leagues and  tlirougliout  his  party.  His  down- 
fall eame  suddenly  on  the  27th  of  July.  On  tlie 
morning  of  that  (lav  he  was  the  dictator  of  the 
Convention  and  of  its  ruling  comnuttee;  at  night 
he  was  a  headless  corpse,  and  Paris  was  shouting 
■with  joy. 

On  the  death  of  Robespierre  the  Reign  of 
Terror  came  ((uickly  to  an  end.  The  reaction 
was  sudden  and  swift.  The  Committee  of  Pub- 
lic Safety  was  changed;  of  the  old  members 
only  Caruot,  indispensable  organizer  of  war, 
remained.  The  Revolutionary  Tribunal  was  re- 
modeled. The  Jacobin  Club  was  broken  up. 
The  surviving  Girondist  deputies  came  back  to 
the  Couventicm.  Prosecution  of  the  Terrorists 
for  their  crimes  begun.  A  new  struggle  opened, 
between  the  lower  elements  in  Parisian  and 
French  society,  the  sansculotte  elements,  which 
had  controlled  the  Revolution  thus  far,  and 
the  middle  class,  the  bourgeoisie,  long  cowed 
and  suppressed,  but  now  rallying  to  recover  its 
share  of  power.  Bourgeoisie  triumphed  in  the 
contest.  The  Sansculottes  made  their  last  effort 
in  a  rising  on  the  1st  Prairial  (-May  20,  1795) 
and  were  put  down.  A  new  constitution  was 
framed  which  organized  the  government  of  the 
Republic  under  a  legislature  in  two  chambers, — 
a  Council  of  Five  Hundred  and  a  Council  of 
Ancients, —  with  an  executive  Directory  of  Five. 
But  only  one  third  of  the  legislature  first  as- 
sembled was  to  be  freely  elected  by  the  people. 
The  remaining  two  thirds  were  to  be  taken  from 
the  membership  of  the  existing  Convention. 
Paris  rejected  this  last  mentioned  feature  of  the 
constitution,  while  France  at  large  ratified  it. 
The  National  Guard  of  Paris  rose  in  insurrection 
on  the  13th  Vendemlare  (October  5),  and  it  was 
on  this  occasion  that  the  young  Corsicun  otlicer. 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  got  his  foot  on  the  flrst 
round  of  the  ladder  by  which  he  climbed  after- 
wards to  so  great  a  height.  Put  in  command  of 
the  regular  troops  in  Paris,  which  numbered  only 
5,000,  against  30,000  of  the  National  Guards,  he 
crushed  the  latter  in  an  action  of  an  hour.  That 
hour  was  the  opening  hour  of  his  career. 

The  government  of  the  Directory  was  insti- 
tuted on  the  27th  of  October  following.  Of  its 
five  members,  Carnot  and  Barras  were  the  only 
men  of  note,  then  or  afterwards. 

The  war  with  the  Coalition. 

While  France  was  cowering  under  "the 
Terror,"  its  armies,  under  Jouroan,  Iloche,  and 
Pichegru,  had  withstood  the  great  European 
combination  with  astonishing  success.  The  allies 
were  weakened  by  ill  feeling  between  Prussia 
and  Austria  over  the  second  partition  of  Poland, 
and  generally  by  a  want  of  concert  and  capable 
leadership  in  their  action.  On  the  other  side,  the 
democratic  military  system  of  the  Republic,  under 
Carnot's  keen  eves,  was  continually  bringing 
forward  fresh  soldierly  talent  to  the  front.  The 
fall  of  the  Jacobins  made  no  change  in  that  vital 
department  of  the  administration,  and  the  suc- 


cesses of  the  French  were  continued.  In  the 
summer  of  1704  they  carried  the  war  into 
Germany,  and  exj)elkd  tlie  allies  from  the 
Austrian  Netherlands.  Thence  they  invaded 
Holland,  and  before  the  end  of  January,  1705, 
tliey  were  masters  of  the  country ;  the  Stadt- 
holder  had  fied  to  England,  and  a  Hatavian  He- 
public  had  been  organized.  Spain  had  sulTered 
lo.sscs  in  battle  wiih  them  along  the  Pyrenees, 
and  the  King  of  Sardinia  had  yielded  to  them  the 
imsses  of  the  Maritime  Alps.  In  April  the  King 
of  Prussia  made  ixace  with  France.  Before  the 
close  of  the  year  1705  the  revolt  in  La  Veiideo 
was  at  an  eii(l;  Spain  had  made  peace;  Pichegru 
had  attemptetl  a  great  betrayal  of  the  armies  on 
the  Rhine,  and  had  failed. 

Napoleon  in  Italy. 

This  in  brief  was  the  situation  at  the  opening 
of  the  year  1700,  when  the  "little  Corsicau 
otlicer,"  who  won  the  confidence  of  the  new 
government  of  the  Directory  by  saving  its  con- 
stitution on  the  13th  Vendemiare,  planned  the 
campaign  of  the  year,  and  received  the  command 
of  the  army  sent  to  Italy.  He  attacked  the  Sar- 
dinians in  April,  and  a  single  month  sufficed  to 
break  the  courage  of  their  king  and  force  him  to 
a  treaty  of  peace.  On  the  10th  of  May  he  de- 
feated the  Austrians  at  Lodi ;  on  the  15th  he  was 
in  Milan.  Lombardy  was  abandoned  to  him ;  all 
central  Italy  was  at  his  mercy,  and  he  began  to 
act  the  sovereign  conqueror  in  the  peninsula, 
with  a  contempt  for  the  government  at  Paris 
which  he  hardly  concealed.  Two  ephemeral  re- 
publics were  created  under  his  direction,  the 
Cisalpine,  in  Lombardy,  and  the  Cispadane,  em- 
bracing Modena,  Ferrara  and  Bologna.  The 
Papacy  was  shorn  of  part  of  its  territories. 

Every  attempt  made  by  the  Austrians  to  shake 
the  hold  which  Bonaparte  had  fastened  on  the 
peninsula  only  fixed  it  more  firmly.  In  the 
spring  he  be^an  movements  beyond  the  Alps, 
in  concert  with  Iloche  on  the  Rhine,  which 
threatened  Vienna  itself  and  frightened  Austria 
into  proposals  of  peace.  Preliminaries,  signed 
in  April,  foreshadowed  the  hard  terms  of  the 
treaty  concluded  at  CampO  Formio  in  the  fol- 
lowing October.  Austria  gave  up  her  Nether- 
land  provinces  to  France,  and  part  of  her  Italian 
territories  to  the  Cisalpine  Republic;  but  re- 
ceived, in  partial  compensation,  the  city  of 
Venice  and  a  portion  of  the  dominions  of  the 
Venetian  state;  for,  between  the  armistice  and 
the  treaty,  Bonaparte  had  attacked  and  over- 
thrown the  venerable  republic,  and  now  divided 
it  with  his  humbled  enemy. 

France  under  the   Directory. 

The  masterful  Corsican,  who  handled  these 
great  matters  with  the  airs  of  a  sovereign,  may 
have  known  himself  already  to  be  the  coming 
master  of  France.  For  the  inevitable  submission 
again  of  the  many  to  one  was  growing  i)lain  to 
discerning  eyes.  The  Ivightful  school-teaching 
of  the  Revolution  had  not  impressed  practical 
lessons  in  politics  on  the  mind  of  the  untrained 
democracy,  so  much  as  suspicions,  distrusts,  and 
alarms.  All  the  sobriety  of  temper,  the  confi- 
dence of  feeling,  the  constraining  habit  of  pub- 
lic order,  without  which  the  self-government  of  a 
people  is  impracticable,  were  yet  to  be  acquired. 
French  democracy  was  not  more  prepared  for 
republican  institutions  in  1797  than  it  had  been 
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in  1789.  There  was  no  more  tcmpomncc  in  its 
factions,  no  more  balance  bftwciMi  i)arlic's,  no 
more  of  a  stwidying  potcnry  in  public  opinion. 
But  it  liad  been  brout;lit  to  a  state  of  feeling 
that  would  prefer  the  sinking  of  all  factions  un- 
der some  vigorous  autocracy,  ratlier  than  another 
appeal  of  their  ({uarrels  to  the  guillotine.  And 
events  were  moving  fast  to  a  point  at  which 
that  choice  would  require  to  lie  made.  The 
summer  of  1797  found  the  members  of  the  Di- 
rectory in  hopeless  conflict  with  one  another  and 
with  the  legislative  councils.  On  the  4th  of 
September  a  "coup  d'  etat,"to  which  Uonaparte 
contributed  some  help,  purged  both  llie  Direc- 
tory and  the  Councils  of  men  obnoxious  to  the 
violent  faction,  and  e.viled  them  to  Guiana.  Per- 
liaps  the  moment  was  favorable  then  for  a  soldier, 
with  tlie  great  prestige  that  Bonaparte  liad  won, 
to  mount  to  the  seat  of  power ;  but  he  did  not  so 
judge. 

The  Expedition  to  Egypt. 

He  planned,  instead,  an  expedition  to  Ej'vpt, 
directed  against  the  British  jiower  in  the  East, 
—  an  expedition  that  failed  in  every  object  it 
could  iiave,  except  the  absence  in  which  it  licpt 
him  from  increasing  political  disorders  at  home. 
He  was  able  to  maintain  some  appearance  of 
success,  l)y  his  subjugation  of  Eg\'pt  and  his  in- 
vasion of  Syria ;  but  of  harm  done  to  England, 
or  of  <,'ain  to  France  in  tlie  Alcditerranean,  there 
was  none;  since  Nelson,  at  the  battle  of  the  Nile, 
destroyed  the  French  fleet,  and  Turkey  was 
added  to  the  Anglo- Austrian,  coalition.  The 
blunder  of  the  expedition,  as  proved  by  its 
whole  results,  was  not  seen  by  the  French  peo- 
ple so  plainly,  however,  as  they  saw  tlie  growing 
hopelessness  of  their  own  political  state,  and 
the  alarming  reverses  whicli  their  armies  in 
Italy  and  on  the  Rhine  had  sustained  since  Bona- 
parte went  away. 

French  Aggressions. — The  new  Coalition. 

Continued  aggressions  on  the  part  of  the  French 
had  provoked  a  new  European  coalition,  formed 
in  1798.  In  Switzerland  they  had  overthrown 
the  ancient  constitution  of  the  confederacy,  or- 
ganizing a  new  Helvetic  Republic  on  the  Gallic 
model,  but  taking  Geneva  to  themselves.  In 
Italy  they  had  set  up  a  third  republic,  the 
Roman,  removing  the  Pope  forcibly  from  liis 
sovereignty  and  from  Rome.  Every  state  with- 
in reach  had  then  taken  fresh  alarm,  and  even 
Russia,  undisturbed  in  the  distance,  was  now 
enlisted  against  the  troublesome  democracy  of 
France. 

The  unwise  King  of  Naples,  entering  rashly 
into  tlie  war  lie  fore  liis  allies  could  support  liim, 
and  hastening  to  restore  tlie  Pope,  had  been 
driven  (December,  1798)  from  his  kingdom,  which 
underwent  transformation  into  a  fourth  Italian 
republic,  the  Partlienopeian.  But  this  only 
stimulated  the  efforts  of  the  Coalition,  and  in 
the  course  of  the  following  year  the  French  were 
expelled  from  all  Italy,  saving  Genoa  alone,  and 
the  ephemeral  republics  they  had  set  up  were  ex- 
tinguished. On  the  Rhine  they  had  lost  ground ; 
but  they  had  held  their  own  in  Switzerland,  after 
a  fiorce  struggle  with  the  Russian  forces  of  Su- 
warrow. 

NapoSeon  in  power. 

When  news  of  these  disasters,  and  of  the  ripe- 
ness of  the  situation  at  Paris  for  a  new  coup 


d'etat,  reached  Bonaparte,  in  Egypt,  lie  <le.s(rted 
his  army  there,  leaving  It,  umfer  Kleber,  In  a 
helpless  situation,  and  made  his  way  back  to 
France.  He  landed  at  Frejus  on  the  9th  of  Octo- 
ber. Precisely  a  month  later,  by  a  combination 
wllli  Sieyi^s,  a  veteran  revolutionist  and  maker 
of  constitutions,  he  a(;compllshed  the  overtlirow 
of  the  Directory.  Before  tiie  year  closed,  a 
fresh  con.stitution  was  In  force,  which  vested 
substantially  monarchical  powers  in  an  execu- 
tive called  the  First  Consul,  and  the  chosen  First 
Consul  was  Napoleon  Bonajiarte.  Two  asso- 
ciate Consuls,  who  sat  witli  him,  had  no  jiur- 
posc  but  to  conceal  for  a  short  time  the  real 
absoluteness  of  his  rule. 

From  that  time,  for  fifteen  years,  the  history 
of  France — it  is  almost  possible  to  .say  the  his- 
tory of  Europe — is  the  story  of  the  career  of  the 
extraordinary  Corsican  adventurer  who  took  pos- 
session of  the  Frencli  nation,  with  unparalleled 
audacitv,  and  who  used  it,  with  all  that  pertained 
to  it  —  lives,  fortunes,  talents,  resources  —  in  the 
uiost  prodigious  and  the  most  ruthless  undertak- 
ings of  personal  ambition  that  the  modern  world 
has  evei  seen.  He  was  selflshness  incarnate ;  and 
lie  was  the  incarnation  of  genius  in  all  those 
modes  of  intellectual  power  wliich  bear  uj)on  llie 
mastery  of  momentary  circumstances  and  the 
mastery  of  men.  But  of  the  higher  genius  that 
might  have  worthily  employed  such  vast  powers, 
— tiiat  might  have  enlightened  and  insi)ired  a 
really  great  ambition  in  the  man,  to  make  himself 
an  enduring  builder  of  civilization  in  the  world, 
he  had  no  spark.  The  soul  behind  his  genius 
was  ignoble,  the  spirit  was  mean.  And  even  on 
the  intellectual  side,  his  genius  had  its  narrow- 
ness. His  projects  of  selfishness  were  extraor- 
dinary, but  never  sagacious,  never  far-sighted, 
thoughtfully  studied,  wisely  planned.  There  is 
no  appearance  in  any  part  of  liis  career  of  a 
pondered  policy,  guiding  him  to  a  well-deter- 
mined end  in  what  he  did.  'Ilie  circumstances 
of  any  moment,  whether  on  li..'  battle-field  or  in 
the  political  arena,  he  could  handle  with  a  swift 
apprehension,  a  mastery  and  a  power  that  may 
never  have  been  surpassed.  But  much  com- 
moner men  have  apprehended  and  have  com- 
manded in  a  larger  and  more  successful  way  the 
general  sweep  of  circumstances  in  their  lives. 
It  is  that  fact  whicli  belittles  Napoleon  in  the 
comparison  often  made  between  him  and  Ccesar. 
He  was  probably  Caisar's  equal  in  war.  But 
who  can  imagine  Ca-sar  in  Napoleon's  place 
committing  the  blunders  of  blind  arrogance 
which  ruined  the  latter  in  Germany  and  Spain, 
or  making  his  fatuous  attempt  to  .sliut  Eng- 
land, the  great  naval  power,  out  of  continental 
Europe  ? 

His  domestic  administration  was  beneficial  to 
France  in  many  ways.  He  restored  orcler,  and 
maintained  it,  with  a  powerful  hand.  He  sup: 
pressed  faction  effectually,  and  eradicated  for  the 
time  all  the  political  insanities  of  the  Revolution. 
He  exploited  the  resources  of  the  country  with 
admirable  success;  for  his  discernment  in  such 
matters  was  keen  and  his  practical  judgment  was 
genenilly  sound.  But  he  consumed  the  nation 
faster  than  he  gave  it  growth.  His  wars  —  the 
wars  in  which  Europe  was  almost  unceasingly 
kept  by  the  aggression  of  his  insolence  and  his 
greed — were  the  most  murderous,  the  most  de- 
vouring, that  any  warrior  among  the  civilized 
races  of  mankind  has  ever  been  chargeable  with. 
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ITis  bloofl-puiltincss  in  these  ware  is  the  one 

j^liiriiijr  fact  wliicli  oiiyht  to  he  foremost  in  every 
thoujtlil  of  tliiin.  Hut  It  is  not.  Tlicre  is  a 
pltiiihlc  riijdincHS  in  niunitind  to  lie  diiz/lcd  and 
<'hcat«'(l  by  red  Imltlc-lights,  wlien  it  looks  into 
history  for  licrocs;  nnci  few  lifjures  Imve  Iweii 
glorified  more  illusively  in  the  world's  eye  than 
the  marvelous  warrior,  the  vulgiir-min<ied  adven- 
turer, till'  jirodigy  of  self-exalting  genius.  Napo- 
leon Iloiiaparte. 

In  the  llrst  year  of  his  Consulate,  Bonaparte 
reeovered  Ital^v,  by  the  extraordinary  Marengo 
cam|)aii;n,  wliile  Moreau  won  the  victory  of  IIo- 
lienlin<hn,  and  the  Treaty  of  Luneville  was 
brought  ai)out.  Austria  olitained  peace  again  by 
renewing  the  concessions  of  C'ampo  Forniio,  and 
by  taking  part  in  a  reconstruction  of  (ierniany. 
under  iJonajjarte's  dictation,  which  sccularizecl 
tlieecclesia.stical  states,  extinguished  the  freedom 
of  most  of  the  imperial  cities,  and  aggrandized 
Bavaria,  Wllrtemberg,  Baden  and  Saxony,  as 
proteges  anil  dependencies  of  France.  England 
was  left  alone  in  the  war,  with  much  hostile  feel- 
ing rai.sed  against  her  in  Europe  and  America  by 
the  arrogant  use  she  had  made  of  her  mastery  of 
tlie  sea.  The  neutral  powers  had  all  been  em- 
bittered by  her  maritime  pretensions,  and  Bona- 
parte now  bro\ight  about  the  organization  among 
them  of  a  Northern  League  of  armed  neutrality. 
England  l)roke  it  with  a  single  blow,  by  Nel- 
son's bombardment  of  Copenliagen.  Napoleon, 
however,  had  conceived  the  plan  of  starving 
English  industries  and  ruining  British  trade 
by  a  "continental  system  "of  blockade  against 
them,  which  involved  the  compulsory  exclusion 
of  British  ships  and  British  goods  from  all 
European  countries.  This  impossible  project 
committed  him  to  a  desperate  struggle  for  the 
subjugation  of  Europe.  It  was  the  fundamen- 
tal cause  of  his  ruin. 

The  First  Empire. 

In  1802  the  First  Consul  advanced  his  restora- 
tion of  absolutism  in  France  a  second  step,  by 
securing  the  Consulate  for  life.  A  short  inter- 
val of  peace  with  England  was  arranged,  but 
war  broke  out  anew  the  following  year,  and  the 
English  for  a  time  had  no  allies.  The  French 
occupied  Hanover,  and  the  Germans  were  quies- 
cent. But  in  1804,  Bonaparte  shocked  Europe 
by  the  abduction  and  execution  of  the  Bourbon 
prince,  Due  d'Enghien,  and  began  to  challenge 
again  the  interference  of  the  surrounding  pow- 
ers by  a  new  series  of  aggressive  measures. 
His  ambitiim  had  thrown  off  all  disgui-ses;  he 
had  transformed  the  Republic  of  France  into  an 
Empire,  so  called,  and  himself,  by  title,  into  an 
Emperor,  with  an  imposing  crown.  The  Cis- 
alpine or  Italian  Republic  received  soon  after- 
wards the  constitution  of  a  kingdom,  and  he 
took  the  crown  to  himself  as  King  of  Italy. 
GSenoa  and  surrotmding  territory  (the  Ligurian 
Republic)  were  annexed,  at  nearly  the  same 
time,  to  France;  several  duchies  were  declared 
to  be  dependencies,  and  an  Italian  principality 
was  given  to  Napoleon's  elder  sister.  The  effect 
produced  in  Eun)pe  by  such  arbitrary  and  ad- 
monitory proceedings  as  these  enabled  Pitt,  the 
younger,  now  at  the  head  of  the  English  gov- 
ernment, to  form  an  alliance  (1805),  first  with 
Russia,  afterwards  with  Austria,  Sweden  and 
Naples,  and  tinally  with  Prussia,  to  break  the 
yoke  which  the  French  Emperor  had  put  upon 


Italy,  Holland,  Switzerland  and  Hanover,  and 
to  resist  his  further  aggressions. 

Austerlitz  and  Trafalgar. 

The  amazing  energy  and  military  genius  of 
Napoleon  never  liad  more  astonishing  proof 
than  in  the  swift  campaign  which  l)roke  this  coali- 
tion at  U Im  and  A\isterlitz.  Austria  was  forced  to 
another  humiliating  treaty,  which  surrendered 
Venice  and  Venetia  to  the  conqueror's  new  King- 
dom of  Italy;  gave  up  Tyrol  to  Bavaria;  yielded 
ether  territory  to  WUrtemberg,  and  raised  both 
electors  to  the  rank  of  kings,  while  making  Baden 
a  grand  duchy,territorially  enlarged.  Prussia  was 
dragged  by  force  into  alliance  with  France,  and 
took  Hanover  as  pay.  But  England  triumphed  at 
the  siune  time  on  her  own  element,  and  Napoleon's 
dream  of  carrying  his  legions  across  the  Chan- 
nel, as  Cicsar  did,  was  forever  dispelled  by  Nel- 
son's dying  victory  at  Trafalgar.  That  battle, 
which  destroyed  the  combined  navies  of  France 
and  Spain,  ended  hope  of  contending  success- 
fully with  the  relentless  Britons  at  sea. 

End  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire. 

France  was  never  permitted  to  learn  the  seri- 
ousness of  Trafalgar,  and  it  put  no  check  on  the 
vaulting  ambition  in  Napoleon  which  now  be- 
gan to  o'erleap  itself.  He  gave  free  rein  to  his 
arrogance  in  all  directions.  The  King  of  Naples 
was  expelled  from  his  kingdom  and  the  crown 
conferred  on  Joseph  Bonaparte.  Louis  Bona- 
parte was  made  King  of  Holland.  Southern 
Germany  was  suddenly  reconstructed  again. 
The  little  kingdoms  of  Napoleon's  creation  and 
the  small  states  surrounding  them  were  declared 
to  be  separated  from  the  ancient  Empire,  and 
were  formed  into  a  Confederation  of  the  Rhine, 
under  the  protection  of  France.  Warned  by  this 
rude  announcement  of  the  precarious  tenure  of 
his  imperial  title  as  the  head  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  Francis  II.  resigned  it,  and  took  to  him- 
self, instead,  a  title  as  meaningless  as  that  which 
Napoleon  had  assumed, — the  title  of  Emperor 
of  Austria.  The  venerable  fiction  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire  disappeared  from  history  on  the 
6th  of  August.  1806. 

Subjugation  of  Prussia. 

But  while  Austria  had  become  submissive  to 
the  offensive  measures  of  Napoleon,  Prussia  be- 
came now  fired  with  unexpected,  sudden  wrath, 
and  declared  war  in  October,  1806.  It  was  a 
rash  explosion  of  national  resentment,  and  the 
rashness  was  dearly  paid  for.  At  Jena  and 
Auerstadt,  Prussia  sank  under  the  feet  of  the 
merciless  conqueror,  as  helplessly  subjugated  as 
a  nation  could  be.  Russia,  attempting  her  res- 
cue, was  overcome  at  Eylau  and  Friedland ;  and 
both  the  vanijuished  powers  came  to  terms  with 
the  victor  at  Tilsit  (July,  1807).  The  King  of 
Prussia  gave  up  all  his  kingdom  west  of  the 
Elbe,  and  all  that  it  had  acquired  in  the  second 
and  third  partitions  of  Poland.  A  new  German 
kingdom,  of  Westphalia,  was  constructed  for  Na- 
poleon's youngest  brother,  Jerome.  A  free  state 
of  Danzig,  dependent  on  France,  and  a  Grand 
Duchy  of'Warsaw,  were  created.  The  Russian 
Czar,  bribed  by  some  pieces  of  Polish  Prussia,  and 
by  prospective  acquisitions  from  Turkey  and  Swe- 
den, became  an  ally  of  Napoleon  and  an  accom- 
plice in  his  plans  for  the  subjection  of  Europe. 
He    enlisted    his    empire    in    the    "continental 
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system"  against  Enplmid,  iind  ngrood  to  tlu! 
enforcement  of  tlu;  (U'crcc  wliicli  Naixdcon  is- 
sued from  Berlin,  deciarini;  the  British  islands 
in  II  state  of  blockade,  and  prohibitinjj^  trade 
with  tlieni.  The  Hritisli  sovernnient  retorted  l)y 
its  "orders  in  council,"  wliieh  l)l()ckaded  in  the 
like  paper-fashion  all  jiorts  of  France  and  of  the 
allies  and  dependeiicies  of  France.  And  so 
England  and  Napoleon  fought  one  another  for 
years  in  the  peaceful  arena  of  commerce,  to  the 
exasperation  of  neutral  nations  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  legitimate  trade;  of  the  world. 

The  crime  against  Spain. 

And  now,  having  prostrated  Germany,  and  cap- 
tivated the  Czar,  Napoleon  turne<l  toward  another 
field,  which  hud  scarcely  felt,  as  yet,  his  intrusive 
hand.  Spain  had  been  in  servile  alliance  witli 
France  for  ten  years,  while  Portugal  adhered 
steadily  to  her  friendship  with  Great  Britain,  and 
now  refused  to  be  obedient  to  the  Berlin  Det.ree. 
Napoleon  took  prompt  measures  for  the  imnish- 
ment  of  ao  bold  a  defiance.  A  delusive  treaty 
with  the  Bpanisii  court,  for  the  partition  of  tlic 
small  kingdom  of  tlie  Bniganzas,  won  permis- 
sion for  an  army  under  Junot  to  enter  Portugal, 
through  Spain.  No  resistance  to  it  was  made. 
The  royal  family  of  Portugal  quitted  Lisbon, 
setting  sail  for  Brazil,  and  Jimot  took  posses- 
sion of  the  kingdom.  But  this  accomplished 
only  half  of  Napoleon's  design,  lie  meant  to 
have  Spain,  as  well ;  and  he  found,  in  the  miser- 
able state  of  the  country,  his  opportunity  to 
work  out  an  ingenious,  unscrupulous  scheme  for 
its  acquisition.  His  agents  set  on  foot  a  revolu- 
tionary movement,  in  favor  of  the  worthless 
crown  prince,  Ferdinand,  against  his  equally 
worthless  father,  Charles  IV.,  and  pretexts  were 
obtained  for  an  interference  by  French  troops. 
Charles  was  first  coerced  into  an  al)dication; 
tlien  Ferdinand  was  lured  to  an  interview  with 
Napoleon,  at  Bayonne,  was  made  prisoner  there, 
and  compelled  in  his  turn  to  relinquish  the 
crown.  A  vacancy  on  the  Spanish  throne  hav- 
ing been  thus  created,  the  Emperor  gathered  at 
Bayonne  a  small  assembly  of  Spanish  nota- 
bles, who  offeied  the  seat  to  Josepli  Bonaparte, 
already  King  of  Naples.  Joseph,  obedient  to  his 
imperial  brother's  wish,  resigned  the  Neapolitan 
crown  to  Murat,  his  sister's  husband,  accepted 
the  crown  of  Spain,  and  was  established  at  Mad- 
rid with  a  French  army  at  his  back. 

This  was  one  of  the  two  most  ruinous  of  the 
political  blunders  of  Napoleon's  life.  He  had 
cheated  and  insulted  the  whole  Spanish  nation, 
in  a  way  too  contemptuous  to  be  endured  even 
by  a  people  long  cast  down.  There  was  a  revolt 
which  did  not  spring,  from  any  momentary  pas- 
sion, but  which  had  an  obstinacy  of  deep  feeling 
behind  that  made  effective  suppression  of  it  im- 
possible. French  armies  could  beat  Spanish 
armies,  and  disperse  them,  but  they  could  not 
keep  them  dispersed ;  and  they  could  not  break 
up  the  organization  of  a  rebellion  which  or- 
ganized itself  in  every  province,  and  which  went 
on,  when  necessary,  without  any  organization 
at  all.  England  sent  forces  to  the  peninsula,  un- 
der Wellington,  for  the  support  of  the  insurgent 
Spaniards  and  Portuguese;  and  thenceforward, 
to  the  end  of  his  career,  the  most  inextricable 
difficulties  of  Napoleon  were  those  in  which  he 
had  entangled  himself  on  the  southern  side  of 
the  Pyrenees. 


The  chastening^  of  Germany. 

The  other  cardinal  blunchr  in  Napoiecm's  con- 
duet,  whicli  proved  more  destructive  to  him  tlian 
the  crime  in  Spain,  was  ids  exasperating  tn-atment 
of  (}ermany.  There  was  neitlier  magnanimity 
on  tlic  moral  side  of  him  nor  real  wisdom  on  tiie 
intellectual  side,  to  restrain  him  from  using  his 
victory  with  inunoderate  insolence.  lie  put  as 
much  shame  as  he  could  invent  into  the  liumilia- 
tions  of  the  German  peo|)le.  lie  hud  Prussia 
under  his  heel,  and  he  ground  the  heel  upon  her 
neck  witli  tlu!  whole  weiglit  of  his  power.  Tlio 
consequence  was  a  pain  and  a  passicm  which 
wrouglit  clianges  like  a  miracle  in  the  temper  and 
character  of  the;  abused  nation.  There  were 
s|)rings  of  feeling  opened  and  currents  of  na- 
tional life  set  in  motion  that  might  never  have 
been  otherwise  discovered.  Enliglitened  men 
and  strong  men  from  all  jiartsof  Germany  found 
themselves  called  to  Prussia  and  to  the  front  of 
its  alfairs,  and  their  way  made  easy  for  them  in 
labors  of  restoration  and  reform.  Stein  and 
IIardenl)urg  remodeled  the  administration  of  the 
kingdom,  uprooted  tlie  remains  of  serfdom  in  it, 
and  gave  new  freedom  to  its  energies.  Scharn- 
horst  organized  the  military  system  on  whicli 
rose  in  time  the  greatest  of  military  powers. 
Humboldt  planned  tlie  school  system  whicli  edu- 
cated Prussia  beyond  all  her  neighbors,  in  tlie 
succeeding  generations.  Even  tlie  philosophers 
came  out  of  their  closets  and  took  part,  as  1  iclite 
did,  in  tlie  stirring  and  uplifting  of  tlie  spirit  of 
their  countrymen.  So  it  was  that  the  outrages  of 
Napoleon  in  Germany  revenged  themselves,  by 
summoning  into  existence  an  unsuspected  energy 
tliat  would  be  turned  against  him  to  destroy  him, 
in  the  end. 

But  the  time  of  destruction  was  not  yet  come, 
lie  had  a  few  years  of  triumph  still  before  him, 
—  of  triumph  everywhere  except  in  Portugal  and 
Spain.  Austria,  resisting  him  once  more  (1809), 
was  once  more  crushed  at  Wagram,  and  to  sucli 
submissiveness  that  it  gave  a  daugliter  of  the 
imperial  house  in  marriage  to  tlie  parvenu 
sovereign  of  France,  next  year,  when  he  divorced 
his  wife  Josepliine.  He  was  at  the  summit  of 
his  renown  that  year,  but  already  declining  from 
the  greatest  lieiglit  of  his  power.  In  1811  there 
was  little  to  change  the  situation. 

The  fall  of  Napoleon. 

In  1812  the  downfall  of  Napoleon  was  begun 
by  his  fatal  expedition  to  Russia.  The  next 
year  Prussia,  half  regenerated  witliin  the  brief 
time  since  Jena  and  Tilsit,  went  into  alliance  with 
Russia,  and  the  War  of  Liberation  was  begun. 
Austria  soon  joined  the  alliance ;  and  at  Leipzig 
(Oct.  18,  1813)  the  three  nations  shattered  at  last 
the  yoke  of  oppression  that  had  bound  Europe  so 
long.  At  the  same  time,  the  French  armies  in 
Spain  were  expelled,  and  Wellington  entered 
France  through  the  Pyrenees,  to  meet  the  allies 
who  pursued  Napoleon  across  the  Rhine.  Forced 
to  abdicate  and  retire  to  the  little  island  of  Elba 
(the  sovereignty  of  which  was  ceded  to  liim),  he 
remained  there  in  quiet  from  3Iay,  1814,  until 
March,  1815,  when  he  escaped  and  reappeared  in 
France.  Army  and  people  welcomed  him.  The 
Bourbon  monarchy,  which  liad  been  restored  by 
the  allies,  fell  at  his  approach.  The  king, 
Louis  XVIII.,  fled.  Napoleon  recovered  his 
throne  and  occupied  it  for  a  few  weeks.     But  the 
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iilliiincc  wliicli  liml  cxpcllcfl  liiin  (ntm  it  nfuscrl 
to  iicrinil  liin  ncovcry  <><  powt  r.  Tlic  (iinstimi 
was  settled  flniilly  at  Waterloo,  on  llie  IMtli  of 
June,  when  u  Uritisli  annv  under  \Vellinf,'ton  imd 
a  Prussian  urniy  under  Ullielier  won  a  victory 
wlliill  left  no  iiope  to  the  heilten  Kini)eror.  lie 
surrendered  liiniself  totiie  conununder  of  a  Itritisli 
vessel  of  wax.  and  was  sent  to  confinement  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life  un  the  remote  island  uf 
8t.  Helena. 

The  Congress  of  Vienna. 

Hut  I'^urope,  delivered  from  one  tyrannical 
master,  was  now  jriveii  over  to  several  of  them, 
in  a  comliiuatiou  which  op|)ressed  it  fora>(enera- 
tion.  The  sovereif^ns  who  had  vuiited  to  de- 
throno  Napoleon,  with  the  two  emperors,  of 
Austria  and  Russia,  at  their  head,  and  with  the 
Austrian  minister,  Jletterideh,  for  their  most 
trusted  counselor,  assinned  llrst,  in  the  (,'ongress 
of  Vienna,  a  ^^eneral  work  of  i)olitieal  rearran.^f!- 
ment,  to  repair  the  Hevolutionary  luid  Napoleonic 
disturbances,  and  then,  suhsetjuently,  an  authori- 
tative supervision  of  European  politics  which 
l)rrjved  as  meddlesome  us  Napoleon's  had  been. 
Their  first  act,  aa  before  stated,  was  to  restore 
tlie  "Bourbon  monarchy  in  France,  indilTerent  >o 
tile  wishes  of  the  people.  In  Hpaiu,  Ferdinand 
had  already  taken  the  throne,  when  Joseph  fled. 
In  Italy,  the  King  of  Sardinia  was  restored  and 
Genoa  transfeiTedto  him ;  I^ombardy  and  Venetia 
were  given  back  to  Atistria;  Tuscany,  Jlodena 
and  some  minor  duchies  received  Ilapsburg 
princes;  the  Pope  recovered  his  States,  and  the 
Bourbons  returned  to  Naples  and  Sicily.  In 
Germany,  the  Prussian  kingdom  was  enlarged 
again  by  several  absorptions,  including  part  of 
Saxony,  but  sfjme  of  its  Polish  territory  was 
given  to  the  Czar;  Hanover  became  a  kingdom; 
Aiistria  resumed  tlie  provinces  which  Napoleon 
had  conveyed  to  his  Rhenish  proteges;  and, 
linally,  a  Germanic  Confederation  was  formed,  to 
take  tlie  place  of  the  extinct  Empire,  and  with 
no  more  eflicicncy  in  its  constitution.  In  the 
Netherlands,  anew  kingdom  was  formed,  to  bear 
the  Netherland  name,  and  to  embrace  Holland 
and  Belgium  in  union,  with  the  House  of  Orange 
on  the  throne. 

The  Holy  Alliance. 

Between  the  Czar,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and 
the  King  of  Prussia,  tliere  was  a  personal  agree- 
ment that  went  with  these  arrangements  of  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  and  which  was  prolonged 
for  a  number  of  years.  In  the  public  under- 
standing, this  was  associated,  perhaps  wrongly, 
with  a  written  declaration,  known  as  tlie  Holy 
Alliance,  in  which  the  three  sovereigtis  set  forth 
their  intention  to  regulate  their  foreign  and  do- 
mestic policy  by  the  precepts  of  Christianity, 
and  invited  all  princes  to  join  their  alliance  for 
the  maintenance  of  peace  and  the  promotion  of 
brotherly  love.  Whether  identical  as  a  fact  with 
this  Holy  Alliance  or  secreted  behind  it,  there 
was,  and  long  continued  to  be,  an  undoubted 
league  between  these  sovereigns  and  others,  which 
had  aims  very  different  from  the  promotion  of 
brotherly  love.  It  was  wholly  reactionary,  hostile 
to  all  political  liberalism,  and  repressive  of  all 
movements  in  the  interest  of  the  people!.  Met- 
ternich  was  its  skilful  minister,  and  the  deadly, 
soulless   system   of   beaureai>cratic    absolutism 


which  he  organized  in  Austria  was  tiie  model  of 
government  that  it  strovi-  to  introduce. 

In  Italy,  the  governmenis  generally  were  re- 
duce(l  to  th<!  Austrian  model,  and  tlu^  iiolitical 
stat(!  of  the  ])eninsula,  for  forty  years,  w as  .scarc(;ly 
liettiT,  if  at  all,  than  it  had  been  under  the  Span- 
ish ride  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies. 

(Jerinany,  as  divided  as  ever,  under  a  federal 
eon.stitution  which  federated  notliing  else  so  much 
as  the  big  and  little  courts  and  their  reactionary 
ideas,  was  profoundly  depressed  in  political 
spirit,  while  pros])ering  materially  and  showing 
notable  signs  <f  intellectmil  life. 

France  was  not  slow  in  (inding  that  the  restored 
Bourbons  and  the  restored  emigres  had  forgotten 
nothing  and  lei.rned  nothing,  in  the  twentyllvo 
years  of  their  exile.  They  jnit  all  their  strength 
into  the  turning  back  of  the  clock,  tiying  to 
make  it  strike  again  the  hours  in  which  the  Uev- 
oluti(m  and  Nai)ole(m  had  been  .so  busy.  It  was 
futile  work;  but  it  sickened  and  angered  the 
nation  none  the  less.  After  all  the  stress  and 
struggle  it  had  gone  through,  there  was  a  strong 
nation  yet  to  resist  the;  Bourbonism  brought 
back  to  power.  It  recovered  from  the  exhaus- 
tion of  its  wars  with  a  marvellous  quickness. 
The  millions  of  peasant  land-owners,  who  were 
the  greatest  creation  of  the  lievolution,  dug 
wealth  from  its  soil  with  untiring  free  arms,  and 
soon  made  it  the  most  prosperous  land  in  Europe. 
Through  country  and  city,  the  ideas  of  the  Revo- 
lution were  in  the  brains  of  the  common  people, 
while  its  energies  were  in  their  brawn,  and  Bour- 
bonism needed  more  wisdom  than  it  ever  pos- 
sessed to  reconcile  them  to  its  restoration. 

Revolutions  of  1820-1821. 

It  was  not  in  France,  however,  but  in  Spain, 
that  the  first  rising  against  the  restored  order  of 
things  occurred.  Ferdinand  VII.,  when  released 
from  his  French  imprisonment  in  1814,  was 
warmly  received  in  Spain,  and  took  the  crown 
with  quite  general  consent.  He  accepted  the 
constitution  under  which  the  country  had  been 
governed  since  1813,  and  made  large  lying  prom- 
ises of  a  liberal  rule.  But  when  seated  on  the 
throne,  he  suppressed  the  constitution,  restored 
the  Inquisition,  revived  the  monasteries,  called 
back  the  expelled  Jesuits,  and  opened  a  deadly 
persecution  of  the  liberals  in  Spanish  politics. 
No  effective  resistance  to  him  was  organized 
until  1820,  when  a  revolutionary  movement^ took 
form  which  forced  the  king,  in  March,  to  re- 
establish the  constitution  and  call  different  men 
to  his  council.  Portugal,  at  the  same  time, 
adopted  a  similar  constitution,  and  the  exiled 
king,  John  VI.,  returning  now  from  Brazil,  ac- 
cepted it. 

5(  The  revolution  in  Spain  set  fire  to  the  discon- 
/tent  that  liad  smouldered  in  Italy.  The  latter 
broke  forth,  in  the  summer  of  1820,  at  Naples, 
where  the  Bourbon  king  made  no  resistance  to  a 
sudden  revolt  of  soldiers  and  citizens,  but  yielded 
the  constitution  they  demanded  at  once.  Sar- 
dinia followed,  in  the  next  spring,  with  a  rising 
of  the  Piedmontese,  requiring  constitutional  gov- 
ernment. The  king,  Victor  Emmanuel  I. ,  who  w^as 
very  old,  resigned  the  crown  to  his  brother,  Charles 
Felix.  The  latter  refused  the  demands  of  the  con- 
stitutionalists and  called  upon  Austria  for  help. 
These  outbreaks  of  the  revolutionary  spirit 
were  alarming  to  the  sovereigns  of  the  Holy 
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AlUnnrc  iiiul  excited  them  to  ii  vigorous  iir 
tivity.  They  convenod  n  (Jongress,  first  iit 
Troppiiii,  ill' OetolMT,  1820,  nftcrwiinls  iit  I.iiy- 
biicli,  and  llimlly  at  Veroiii',  to  plan  concerted 
action  for  the  suppressing  of  tiie  jjopiilar  iiiove- 
menta  of  tiie  time.  As  tlie  result  of  tlies(!  con- 
fereiices,  tlic  congenial  duty  of  restoring  ubso- 
lutism  In  the  Two  Bicilies.  nnd  of  lielping  tlu! 
King  of  Sardinln  against  his  subjects,  was  im- 
posed upon  Austria  and  willingly  performed; 
while  tlie  Bourbon  court  of  France  was  solicited 
to  put  an  end  to  the  bad  example  of  constitu- 
tional government  In  Spain.  Both  commi.sslons 
were  executed  with  fidelity  and  zeal.  Italy  was 
flung  down  and  fettered  again ;  French  troops  o(!- 
cupied  Spain  from  1823  until  1837.  England, 
alone,  protested  against  this  flagrant  policing  of 
Europe  by  the  Holy  Alliance.  Canning,  its  spir- 
ited minister,  "called  In  the  New  World,"  as  he 
described  his  policy,  "to  redress  the  balance  of 
the  old,"  by  recognizing  the  Independence  of  the 
Spanish  colonies  in  America,  which,  Cuba  ex- 
cepted, were  now  separated  forever  from  tlie 
crown  of  Spain.  Brazil  in  like  manner  was  cut 
loose  from  the  Portuguese  crown,  and  assumed 
the  constitution  of  an  empire,  under  Dom  Pedro, 
the  eldest  son  of  John  VI. 

Greek  War  of  Independencr. 

These  stifled  revolutions  in  western  Europe 
failed  to  discourage  a  more  obstinate  Insurrection 
which  began  In  the  Ea.st,  among  the  Christian 
subjects  of  the  Turks,  In  1831.  The  Ottoman 
government  had  been  growing  weaker  ivnd  more 
vicious  for  many  years.  The  corrupted  and  tur- 
bulent Janissaries  were  the  masters  of  the  empire, 
and  a  sultan  who  attempted,  as  Sellm  III.  (1789- 
1807)  had  done,  to  Introduce  reforms,  was  put  to 
death.  Ru.s.sia,  under  Alexander  I.,  had  been 
continuing  to  gain  ground  at  the  expense  of  the 
Turks,  and  assuming  more  and  more  of  a  pat- 
ronage of  the  Christian  subjects  of  tlie  Porte. 
There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  rising  l)e- 

{fun  In  1821,  which  had  Its  start  in  Moldavia,  and 
ts  first  leader  In  a  Greek,  Ypsilanti,  who  had 
been  an  ofllccr  in  the  Russian  service,  received 
encouragement  from  the  Czar.  But  Alexander 
turned  his  back  on  It  when  the  Greeks  sprang  to 
arms  and  seriously  appealed  to  Europe  for  help 
In  a  war  of  national  Independence.  The  Congress 
of  Verona  condemned  the  Greek  rising,  in  com- 
mon with  that  of  Spain.  Again,  England  alone 
showed  sympathy,  but  did  nothing  as  a  govern- 
ment, ana  left  the  struggling  Greeks  to  such  help 
as  they  might  win  from  individual  friends.  Lord 
Byron,  with  others,  went  to  Greece,  carrying 
money  and  arras;  and,  generally,  these  volun- 
teers lost  much  of  their  ardor  in  the  Greek  cause 
■when  they  came  into  close  contact  with  its  native 
supporters.  But  the  Greeks,  however  lacking  in 
high  qualities,  made  an  obstinate  fight,  and  held 
their  ground  against  the  Turks,  imtil  the  feeling  ; 
of  sympathy  with  them  had  grown  too  strong  In  ' 
England  and  In  France  for  the  governments  of  ; 
those  countries  to  be  heedless  of  It.  Moreover,  ' 
in  Russia,  Alexander  I.  had  been  succeeded  (1825)  | 
by  the  aggressive  Nicholas,  who  had  not  patience 
to  wait  for  the  slow  crumbling  of  the  Oi  toman 
power,  but  was  determined  to  break  it  as  sum- 
marily as  he  could.  He  joined  France  and  Eng- 
land, therefore.  In  an  alliance  and  In  a  navl 
demonstration  against  the  Turks  (1827),  which 
had  its  result  in  the  battle  of  Navarino.     The 


allies  of  Nicholas  went  no  farther;  but  he  pur- 
su(;d  the  undertaking,  in  a  war  wliicli  lasted  until 
the  autumn  of  IH'Ji*.  Turkey  at  the  end  of  it 
conceded  the  iiidepeiiilence  of  Greece,  and  prac- 
tically that  of  Wallaciiia  and  .Moldavia.  In  1H:I0, 
a  conference  at  London  established  tlie  (Jrcek 
kingdom,  and  in  1H:|:<  n  Bavarian  prince,  Uthu  I., 
was  settled  on  tlie  throne. 

Revolutions  of  1830. 

Before  this  result  was  reached,  revolution  in 
western  Europe,  arrested  in  1H21-2!},  had  broken 
out  afresh.  Bourbonism  had  become  unendura- 
ble to  France.  Charles  X.,  who  succeeded  his 
brother  Louis  XVIII.  In  1834,  showed  not  only  11 
more  arbitrary  temper,  bvit  a  disposition  more 
deferential  to  the  Church  than  his  predecessor. 
He  was  fond  of  tlie  Jesuits,  whom  his  subjects 
very  commonly  distrusted  and  disliked.  He  at- 
tempted to  put  sliackles  on  the  press,  and  wlien 
elections  to  the  chamber  of  deputies  went  repeat- 
edly against  the  government,  he  undertook  prac- 
tically to  alter  the  suffrage  by  ordinances  of  his 
own.  A  revolution  seemed  then  to  be  the  only 
remedy  that  was  open  to  the  nation,  and  it  was 
adopted  in  July,  1830,  the  veteran  Lafayette 
taking  the  lead.  Charles  X.  was  driven  to 
abdication,  and  left  France  for  England.  The 
crown  was  transferred  to  Louis  Philippe,  of 
the  Orleans  branch  of  the  Bourbon  family, —  son 
of  the  Philip  fegalltfi  who  joined  the  Jacobins 
in  tlie  Revolution. 

The  July  Revolution  In  France  proved  a  signal 
for  more  outbreaks  in  other  parts  of  Europe  than 
had  followed  the  Spanish  rising  of  ten  years 
before. 

Belgium  broke  away  from  the  union  with 
Holland,  which  had  never  satisfied  its  people, 
and,  after  some  struggle,  won  recognized  inde- 
pendence, as  a  new  kingdom,  with  Leopold  of 
Saxe  Coburg  raised  to  the  throne. 

Russian  Poland,  bearing  the  name  of  a  consti- 
tutional kingdom  since  1815,  but  having  the  Czar 
for  its  king  and  the  Czar's  brother  for  viceroy, 
found  no  lighter  oppression  than  before,  ancl 
made  a  hopeless,  brave  attempt  to  escai-o  from 
Us  bonds.  The  revolt  was  put  down  witli  un- 
merciful severity,  and  thousands  of  the  hapless 
patriots  went  to  exile  In  Siberia. 

In  Germany,  there  were  numerous  demonstra- 
tions in  the  smaller  states,  wliicli  succeeded  more 
or  less  In  extorting  constitutional  concessions; 
but  there  was  no  revolutionary  movement  on  a 
larger  scale. 

Italy  remained  quiet  in  both  tlie  north  and  the 
south,  where  disturbances  had  arisen  before ;  but 
commotions  occurred  in  the  Papal  states,  and  in 
Modena  and  Parma,  Avhich  required  the  arms  of 
Austria  to  suppress. 

In  England,  the  agitations  of  the  continent 
ha.stened  forward  a  revolution  which  went  far 
Iwyond  all  other  popular  movements  of  the  time 
In  the  lasting  importance  of  Its  effects,  and  which 
exhibited  in  their  first  great  triumph  the  peace- 
ful forces  of  the  Platform  and  the  Press. 

England  under  the  last  two  Georges. 

But  we  have  given  little  attention  to  affairs  in 
Great  Britain  during  the  past  half  century  or 
more,  and  need  to  glance  backward. 

Under  the  tliird  of  the  Georges,  there  was  dis- 
tinctly a  check  given  to  the  political  progress 
which   England   had    been    making  since    the 
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Tlrvoliitlon  of  lflS8.  The  wllfulnoss  of  the  kiiij,' 
fairly  broke  ilcivvn.  for  ii  ((iiwiderublt'  pori<Ml,  llu- 
h)mI<ih  i»f  rcKiiuiiHililc  <'iil)iiut  govcriiincnt  ■vliirli 
liitil  Im'iii  tiikiii^r  sliiipr  anil  root  iinilcr  tli<-  two  car- 
lii-r  llaiiovrHaiis,  ami  iiiinistcrR  becaiixt  a^aiii,  for 
n  lime,  mere  iiioiitlipleees  of  the  royal  will.  Thu 
rupture  with  the  Aincrican  eoloiiies,  ami  tlie  >iii- 
Hiicee.HHfiil  war  which  ended  in  their  iiidc|>eii- 
deuce,  l)roii;rht  In  another  intlueiiee,  adverse,  for 
the  titne  hciii;;.  to  jiopularclaiins  in  government. 
For  it  was  not  King  (Jeorge,  alone,  nor  Lord 
North,  nor  any  small  Tory  fa<tion,  that  prose- 
c'Uted  and  upheld  tlic  attempt  tu  niak(t  tlic  colo- 
nists id  America  submissive^  to  "  ta.xation  with- 
out representation."  The  Knglish  nation  ut  largo 
a|)proved  the  war;  Knglish  national  sentiment 
was  hostili!  to  the  Americans  in  their  indepen- 
dent attituile,  and  the  Whigs  —  tlu;  liberals  then 
In  Knglish  jxilitics — were  a  discredited  and 
weakened  party  for  many  years  because  of  tliiir 
leaning  to  the  American  side  of  the  cjuestions  in 
dispute.  Following  close  upon  the  American 
war,  Clime  the  French  Kevolulion,  wliieh  fright- 
ened into  Toryism  great  numbers  of  iieople  who 
did  not  by  nature  belong  there.  In  England,  a.s 
everywhere  el.se,  the  reaction  lasted  long,  and 
government  was  more  arbitmry  and  repressive 
than  it  could  jjossibly  liave  continued  to  be  under 
dilTerent  circumstances. 

Meantime  extraordinary  social  changes  had 
taken  i)lace,  which  tiMided  to  nuirk  more  strongl  v 
the  petrifying  of  things  in  the  political  worlil. 
The  great  age  of  mechauical  iuvention  }iad  been 
fully  opened.  .Machines  had  begun  to  do  the 
work  of  liunian  bunds  in  every  industry,  and 
steam  had  lugun  to  move  the  machines.  The 
organization  of  labor,  too,  had  assumed  a  new 

f)hase.  The  factory  system  had  ari.seu ;  and  with 
t  had  appeared  a  new  growth  of  cities  and  towns. 
Production  was  accelerated;  wealth  was  accu- 
mulating more  rai)idly,  ami  the  distribution  of 
wealth  was  following  different  lines.  The  Eng- 
lish middle  class  was  rising  fast  as  a  money- 
power  and  was  gathering  the  increased  energies 
of  the  kingdom  into  its  hands. 

Parliamentary  Reform  in  England. 

But  while  the  tendency  of  social  changes  had 
been  to  increase  vastly  the  imi)ortance  of  this 
powerful  middle  class,  the  political  conditions 
had  actually  diminished  its  weight  in  public 
affairs.  In  Parliament,  it  had  no  adequate  rep- 
resentation. The  old  boroughs,  which  sent  mem- 
bers to  the  House  of  Commons  as  they  had  sent 
them  for  generations  before,  no  longer  contained 
a  respectable  fraction  of  the  ' '  commons  of  Eng- 
land," supposed  to  be  represented  in  the  House, 
and  those  who  voted  in  the  boroughs  were  not 
at  all  the  better  class  of  the  new  England  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Great  numbers  of  the  bor- 
oughs were  mere  private  estates,  and  the  few 
votes  polled  in  them  were  cast  by  tenants  wlio 
elected  tludr  landlords'  nominees.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  large  cities  and  the  numerous  towns  of 
recent  growth  had  either  no  representation  in 
Parliament,  or  they  had  equal  representation 
with  tilt  ' '  rotten  boroughs  "  which  cast  two  or 
three  or  half-a-dozen  votes. 

That  the  commons  of  England,  with  all  the 
gain  of  substantial  strength  they  had  been 
making  in  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century 
and  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth,  endured 
this  travesty  of  popular  representation  so  long 


as  \intil  lfi32,  is  proof  of  tho  potency  of  the  con- 
servatism which  the  French  Itevolution  Induced. 
Tiie  subject  of  parliamentary  rt^form  iiad  \n\a 
now  and  then  discussed  since  Chatham's  time; 
but  Toryism  had  always  lH>en  able  to  thrust  it 
asiile  and  bring  the  discussion  to  naught.  At 
last  there  came  the  day  when  the  ((uestion  woidd 
no  longer  be  put  down.  The  agitations  of  IHItO, 
combined  with  a  very  serious  depression  of  in- 
dustry and  trade,  produced  a  state  of  feeling 
widch  coidd  not  l)e  defied.  King  and  Parliament 
yielded  to  the  public  demand,  and  the  First  He- 
form  Hill  was  passed.  It  widened  the  HulTnige 
and  am(;nded  very  considerably  the  Inecpdtles  of 
the  parliamentary  representation;  but  both  re- 
forms have  been  carried  much  farther  since,  by 
two  later  bills. 

Repeal  of  the  English  Corn  Laws. 

The  reform  of  Parliament  soon  brought  a 
broader  spirit  into  legislation.  Its  finest  fruits 
began  to  rij)en  about  18!)H,  when  an  agitation  for 
tlie  repeal  of  the  foolish  and  wicked  English 
"corn-laws"  was  opened  by  Cobden  and  Hright. 
In  the  day  of  the  "rotten  borouglm,"  when  tho 
landlords  controlled  Parliament,  they  imagined 
tliat  they  had  "protected"  the  farming  interest, 
and  secured  higher  rents  to  themselves,  by  laying 
heavy  duties  on  the  importation  of  foreign  breatf 
stuffs.  A  famous  "  sliding  scale  "  of  such  duties 
had  been  invented,  which  raised  the  duties  when 
prices  in  the  lumie  market  dropi)ed,  and  lowered 
them  proportionately  when  home  prices  rose. 
Thus  the  consumers  were  always  deprived,  as 
much  us  possible,  of  any  cheapening  of  their 
bread  which  bountiful  Nature  might  offer,  and 
paid  a  heavy  tax  to  increase  the  gains  of  the 
owners  and  cultivators  of  land. 

Now  that  other  "  interests  "  besides  the  agri- 
cultural had  a  voice  in  Parliament,  and  hud  be- 
come very  strong,  they  began  to  cry  out  against 
this  iniquity,  and  demand  that  the  ' '  corn  laws  " 
be  done  away  with.  The  famous  "  anti-corn-law 
league,"  organized  mainly  by  the  exertions  of 
Richard  Cobden,  conducted  an  agitation  of  the 
cpiestion  which  brought  about  the  repeal  of  the 
laws  in  1846. 

But  the  effect  of  the  agitation  did  not  end  there. 
So  thorough  and  prolonged  a  discussion  of  the 
matter  had  enlightened  the  English  people  upon 
the  whole  question  between  "protection"  and 
free  trade.  The  manufacturers  and  mechanics, 
who  had  led  the  movement  against  protective 
duties  on  food-stuffs,  were  brought  to  see  that 
they  were  handicapped  more  than  protected  by 
duties  on  imports  in  their  own  departments  of 
production.  So  Cobden  and  his  party  continued 
their  attacks  on  the  theory  of  ' '  protection  "  until 
every  vestige  of  it  was  cleared  from  the  English 
statute  books. 

The  Revolutions  of  1848. 

Another  year  of  revolutions  throughout  Europe 
came  in  1&48,  and  the  starting  pomt  of  excite- 
ment was  not,  this  time,  at  Paris,  but,  strangely 
enough,  in  the  Vatican,  at  Rome.  Pius  IX.  had 
been  elected  to  the  papal  chair  in  1846,  and  had 
immediately  rejoiced  the  hearts  and  raised  the 
hopes  of  the  patriots  in  misgoverned  Italy  b^  his 
liberal  measures  of  reform  and  his  promising 
words.  The  attitude  of  the  Pope  gave  encour- 
agement to  popular  demonstrations  in  various 
Italian  states  during  the  later  part  of  1847 ;  and 
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in  .Innimrv  184ft  ii  formldablp  rifting  occtirrcd  in 
Hlcily,  followed  In  Fclinmry  liy  iinotlicr  in 
NiipIi'H.  Kiii^  Fcrdiiiiiiid  II.  .vun  coiniicllt'd  to 
ctmii^c  IdH  iiiiniMtcrH  mid  to  coiiccdc  ii  cotiHtitii- 
tion,  wliidi  lut  did  not  lonif  respect. 

Lr)inl>urdy  wiiH  hIow  tliin  time  in  IhImk  kindled ; 
but  wlicti  tlu!  lliiine  of  revolution  liurst  out  it 
WHS  verv  fierce.  The  AuHtriiiiiH  wcrt!  driven  llrst 
from  Mlliin  (Miircli,  1M4H),  and  tlien  from  city 
lifter  city,  uuiil  they  Hcemed  to  he  iilmndonin^ 
their  Ititliun  p()SHes:,ioiis  altogether.     Venice  as- 


serted itH  reoulilicun  indepcndenct!  umh'r  tlio 
presidency  of  Diiiuel  .Miinin.  (!harles  Alliert, 
king  of  Sardinia,  thouglit  the  time  favorable  for 


reeoverinjt  Lomhardy  to  himself,  and  deelared 
war  against  Austria.  Tlie  expulsion  of  the  Aus- 
trians  became  the  demand  of  the  entire  penin- 
sula, and  even  the  Pope,  the  Orand  Dulte  of  Tus- 
cany, and  the  King  of  Naples  wen;  forced  to 
join  the  patriotic  movement  in  appearance, 
though  not  with  sincerity.  Hut  tlie  King  of  Sar- 
dinia brought  ruin  on  tlio  whole  undertaking,  by 
sustaining  a  fatal  *lcfeat  in  battle  at  Custo/./.a,  in 
July,  1848. 

France  had  been  for  some  time  well  prepanid 
for  revolt,  and  was  quick  to  be  mov(!d  by  the 
first  whisper  of  it  from  Italy.  The  short-lived 
popularity  of  Louis  Philippe  was  a  thing  of  the 
past.  There  was  widespread  discontent  witli 
many  tilings,  and  especially  with  the  limited  suf- 
frage. The  French  people  had  the  desire  and 
the  need  of  something  like  that  grand  measure  of 
electoral  reform  which  England  secured  so  pe  r- 
fully  in  1832  ;  but  they  could  not  reach  it  in  ,he 
peaceful  way.  The  aptitude  and  the  habit  of 
handling  and  directing  the  great  forces  of  public 
opinion  effectively  in  such  a  situation  were  alike 
wanting  among  them,  Tliere  was  a  mixture, 
moreover,  of  social  theories  and  dreams  in  their 
political  undertaking,  which  heated  the  move- 
ment and  made  it  more  certainly  explosive.  The 
Parisian  mob  took  arms  and  built  barricades 
on  the  23d  of  February.  Tlie  next  day  Louis 
Philippe  signed  an  abdication,  and  a  week  later 
he  was  an  exile  in  England.  For  the  remainder 
of  the  year  France  was  strangelyyfuled :  first  by 
a  self-constituted  provisional  government,  La- 
martine  at  its  bead,  which  opened  national  work- 
shops, and  attempted  to  give  employment  and 
pay  to  125,000  enrolled  citizens  in  need;  after- 
wards by  a  Constituent  National  Assembly,  and 
an  Executive  Commission,  which  found  the  na- 
tional workshops  a  devouring  monster,  difiicult 
to  control  and  hard  to  destroy.  Paris  got  rid  of 
the  shops  in  June,  at  the  cost  of  a  battle  which 
lasted  four  days,  and  in  which  more  than  8,000 
people  were  wounded  or  slain.  In  November  a 
republican  constitution,  framed  by  the  Assembly, 
was  adopted,  and  ou  the  lOtli  of  December  Louis 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  son  of  Louis  Bonaparte, 
once  King  of  Holland,  and  of  Hortense  Beau- 
harnais,  daughter  of  the  Empress  Josephine,  was 
elected  President  of  the  Republic  by  an  enor- 
mous popular  vote. 

—The  revolutionary  shock  of  1848  was  felt 
in  Germany  soon  after  the  fall  of  tlie  monarchy 
in  France.  In  March  there  was  rioting  in  Berlin 
and  a  collision  with  the  troops,  whicli  alarmed 
the  king  so  seriously  that  he  yielded  promises  to 
almost  every  demand.  Similar  risings  in  other 
capitals  had  about  the  same  success.  At  Vienna, 
the  outbreak  was  more  violent  and  drove  both 
Metternich  and  the  Emperor  from  the  city.     In  | 


the  first  fiusli  of  theso  nopular  ♦riiimplm  there 
came  al)out  a  niimt  hopenil-looking  elect  ion  of  a 
(ii'rmanic  National  Assemlil}',  representiitive  of 
all  Oerniany,  and  gathered  i.i  Friinkforl,  on  the 
invitation  of  tlic  IHet,  for  a  revision  of  tlie  con- 
stitution of  the  ('oiifedeiation.  Hut  the  .Vssemlily 
contained  more  learned  scholars  than  piiielical 
statesmen,  and  itsconstitutionul  work  was  wiis'ed 
labor.  A  Constituent  Assembly  eje^fed  in  Prus- 
sia accomplished  no  more,  and  wa-t  dispersed  in 
the  end  without  resistance;  but  tlie  king  granted 
a  constitution  of  his  own  frainiiitf  Tlie  revolu- 
tioiiiiry  movement  in  Gennaiiy  left  ii'^^  effects,  in 
a  general  loosening  of  the  bonds  of  harsli  gov- 
ernment, a  gt-nenil  liroudening  of  political  idens, 
a  final  l)reaking  of  tlie  Metternich  iiitluence, 
even  in  Austria;  but  it  passed  over  the  existing 
institutions  of  tlie  much-divided  country  with  a 
very  light  toucli. 

In  Hungary  the  revolution,  stimulated  by  the 
elociuence  of  Kossutli,  was  carried  to  the  pitch 
of  serious  war.  The  Hungarians  had  resolveil  to 
hi  an  independent  nation,  and  in  tlie  struggle 
which  ensued  they  approaeiieil  very  near  the 
attainment  of  their  desire;  but  Russia  ciiine  to 
the  help  of  the  Ilapsburgs,  and  tlie  armies  of  the 
two  despotisms  combined  were  more  than  the 
Hungarians  could  resist.  Their  revolt  was  aban- 
doned in  August,  1841>,  and  Kossuth,  with  other 
leaders,  escaped  through  Turkish  territory  to 
other  lands. 

The  suppression  of  the  Hungarian  revolt  was 
followed  by  a  complete  restoration  of  the  despot- 
ism and  domination  of  the  Austrians  in  Italy. 
Charles  Albert,  of  Sardinia,  had  tJiken  courage 
from  the  struggle  in  Hungary  and  had  renewed 
!io8tilitie8  in  March,  1849.  But,  again,  he  was 
crushiugly  defeated,  at  Novara,  anil  resigned,  in 
despair,  the  crown  to  his  son,  Victor  Einmanuel 
II.  Venice,  which  had  resisted  a  long  siege  with 
heroic  constancy,  capitulated  in  August  of  the 
same  year.  The  whole  of  Lombardy  and  Venetia 
was  bowed  once  more  under  the  merciless  tyr- 
anny of  the  Austrians,  and  savage  revenges 
were  taken  upon  the  patriots  who  failed  to  es- 
cape. Rome,  whence  the  Pope  —  no  longer  a 
patron  of  liberal  politics  —  had  lied,  and  where 
a  republic  had  been  once  more  set  up,  with  Gari- 
baldi and  Mazzini  in  its  constituent  assembly, 
was  besieged  and  taken,  and  the  republic  over- 
turned, by  troops  sent  from  republican  France. 
The  Neapolitan  king  restored  his  atrocious  abso- 
lutism without  help,  by  measures  of  the  greatest 
brutality. 

A  civil  war  in  Switzerland,  which  occurred 
simultaneously  with  the  political  collisions  in 
surrounding  countries,  is  hardly  to  be  classed 
with  them.  It  was  nither  a  religious  conflict, 
between  the  Roman  Catholics  and  their  oppo- 
nents. The  Catholic  cantons,  united  in  a  League, 
called  tlie  Sonderbund,  were  defeated  in  the  war; 
the  Jesuits  were  expelled  from  Switzerland  in 
consequence,  and,  in  September,  1848,  a  new 
constitution  for  the  confederacy  was  adopted. 

The  Second  Empire  in  France. 

The  election  of  Louis  Napoleon  to  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  French  Republic  was  ominous  of  a 
disposition  among  the  people  to  bring  back  a 
Napoleonic  regime,  with  all  the  falsities  that  it 
might  imply.  He  so  construed  the  vo;  \  liicli 
elected  him,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
mistaken.      Having    surrounded    himself  with 
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unprincipled  mlvonturers,  nnd  pmplnynd  three 
years  of  liis  j)rosi(lcncy  in  prcpiirntioiis  for  tlio 
attenij)!,  lie  e.xeciited  iv  coup  d'  etat  on  the  2(1  of 
DecenilMT,  dispersing  the  National  Assembly, 
arresting  influential  republicans,  and  submitting 
to  popular  vote  a  new  constitution  wlncli  pro- 
longed his  presidency  to  ten  years.  This  was 
Init  tlie  rirst  step.  A  year  later  he  secured  a 
"plebiscite"  which  made  him  hereditary  Em- 
peror of  the  French.  The  new  Empire  — the 
Second  Empire  in  France  —  was  more  vulgar, 
more  false,  more  fraudulent,  more  swarmingly  a 
nest  of  self-seeking  and  dishonest  adventurers, 
than  the  First  had  been,  and  with  nothing  of  the 
saving  genius  that  was  in  the  First.  It  rotted 
for  eighteen  years,  and  then  it  fell,  France 
with  TT 

The  Crimean  War. 

A  certain  respectability  was  lent  to  this  sec- 
ond Napoleonic  Empire  by  the  alliance  of  Eng- 
land with  it  in  1854,  against  Russia.  The  Czar, 
Nicholas,  had  determined  to  defy  resistance  in 
Europe  to  his  designs  against  the  Turks.  He 
first  endeavored  to  persuade  England  to  join  him 
in  dividing  the  possessions  of  "the  sick  man," 
as  he  described  the  Ottoman,  and,  that  proposal 
being  declined,  he  opened  on  his  own  account  a 
quarrel  with  the  Porte.  France  and  England 
joined  forces  in  assisting  the  Turks,  and  the 
little  kingdom  of  Bardinin,  from  motives  of  far- 
seeing  policj',  came  into  the  alliance.  The  prin- 
cipal campaign  of  the  war  was  fought  in  the 
Crimea,  and  its  notable  incident  was  the  long 
siege  of  Sebastopol,  which  the  Russians  de- 
fended until  September,  1855.  An  armistice 
was  concluded  the  following  January,  and  the 
terms  of  peace  Avere  settled  at  a  general  conference 
of  powers  in  Paris  the  next  March.  The  results  of 
the  war  were  a  check  to  Russia,  but  an  improve- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  Sultan's  Christian 
subjects.  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  were  soon 
afterwards  united  under  the  name  of  Roumania, 
paying  tribute  to  the  Porte,  but  otherwise  inde- 
pendent. 

Liberation  and  Unification  of  Italy. 

The  part  taken  by  Sardinia  in  the  Crimean 
War  gav  ■  that  kingdom  a  standing  in  European 
l)olitics  which  had  never  been  recognized  before. 
It  was  a  measure  of  b^gacious  policy  due  to  the 
able  statesman.  Count  Cavour,  who  had  become 
the  trusted  minister  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  the 
Sardinian  king.  The  king  and  his  minister 
were  agreed  in  one  aim  —  the  unification  of  Italy 
under  the  headship  of  the  House  of  Savoy. 
By  her  panicipation  in  the  war  with  Russia, 
Sardinia  won  a  position  which  enabled  her  to 
claim  and  secure  admission  to  the  Congress  of 
Paris,  among  the  greater  powers.  At  tiiat  con- 
ference. Count  Cavour  found  an  opportunity  to 
direct  attention  to  the  deplorable  state  of  affairs 
in  Italy,  under  the  Austrian  rule  and  influence. 
No  action  by  the  Congress  was  .  ^n;  but  the 
Italian  question  was  raised  in  importance  at 
once  by  the  discussion  of  it,  and  Italy  was  rallied 
to  the  side  of  Sardinia  as  the  necessary  head  of 
any  practicable  movement  toward  liberation. 
More  than  t.  ..t:  France  was  moved  to  sympathy 
with  the  Italian  cause,  and  Louis  Napoleon  was 
led  to  believe  that  his  throne  would  be  strength- 
ened by  espousing  it.  He  encouraged  Cavour  and 
Victor  Emmanuel,  therefore,  in  an  attitude  toward 


Austria  which  resulted  in  war  (1859),  and  when  the 
Sardinians  were  attacked  he  went  to  their  assis- 
tance with  a  powerful  force.  At  Magenta  and 
Solferino  the  Austrians  were  decisively  beaten, 
and  the  French  emperor  then  abruptly  closed 
the  war,  making  a  treaty  Avhich  ceded  Lombardy 
alone  to  Sardinia,  leaving  Venetia  still  under 
the  oppressor,  and  the  remainder  of  Italy  un- 
changed in  its  state.  For  payment  of  the  ser- 
vice he  had  rendered,  Louis  Napoleon  exacted 
Savoy  and  Nice,  and  Victor  Emmanuel  wap 
compelled  to  part  with  the  original  scat  of  his 
House. 

There  was  bitter  disappointment  among  the 
Italian  patriots  over  the  meagerness  of  the  fruit 
yielded  by  the  splendid  victories  of  Magenta  and 
Solferino.  Despite  the  treaty  of  Villafranca, 
they  were  determined  to  have  more,  and  they 
did.  Tuscany,  Parma,  Modena  and  Romagna 
demanded  annexation  to  Sardinia,  and,  after  a 
plebiscite,  they  were  received  (March,  IPQO)  into 
the  kingdom  and  represented  in  its  parliament. 
In  the  Two  Sicilies  there  was  an  intense  longing 
for  deliverance  from  the  brutalities  of  the  Nea- 
politan Bourbons.  Victor  Emmanuel  could  not 
venture  an  attack  upon  the  rotten  kingdom,  for 
fear  of  resentments  in  Franco  and  elsewhere. 
But  the  adventurous  soldier,  Garibaldi,  now 
took  on  himself  the  task  of  completing  the  lib- 
era^'''in  of  Italy.  With  an  army  of  volunteers,  he 
first  swtpt  the  Neapolitans  out  of  Sicily,  and 
then  took  Naples  itself,  within  the  space  of  four 
months,  between  May  and  September,  1860. 
The  whole  dominion  was  annexed  to  what  now 
became  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  and  which  em- 
braced the  entire  peninsula  except  Rome,  garri- 
soned for  the  Pope  by  French  troops,  and  Vene- 
tia, still  held  in  the  clutches  of  Austria.  In 
1862,  Garibaldi  raised  volunteers  for  an  attack 
on  Rome ;  but  the  unwise  movement  was  sup- 
pres.sed  by  Victor  Emmanuel.  Two  years  later, 
the  King  of  Italy  brought  about  an  agreement 
with  the  French  emperor  to  withdraw  his  garri- 
son from  Rome,  and,  after  that  had  been  done, 
the  annexation  of  Rome  to  the  Italian  kingdom 
was  a  mere  question  of  time.  It  came  about 
in  1870,  after  the  fall  of  Louis  Napoleon,  and 
Victor  Emmanuel  transferred  his  capital  to  the 
Eternal  City.  The  Pope's  domain  was  then  lim- 
ited to  the  precincts  of  the  Vatican. 

The  Austro-Prussian  War. 

The  unification  of  Italy  was  the  first  of  a  re- 
markable series  of  nationalizing  movements 
which  have  been  the  most  significant  feature  of 
the  history  of  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Tile  next  of  these  movements  to  begin 
was  in  Germany  —  the  much  divided  country  of 
one  peculiarly  homogeneous  and  identical  race. 
Influences  tending  toward  unification  had  been 
acting  on  the  Germans  since  Prussia  rose  to 
superiority  in  the  north.  By  the  middle  of  the 
centur}-,  the  educated,  military  Prussia  that  was 
founded  after  1806  had  become  a  power  capable 
of  great  things  in  capable  hands ;  and  the  capa- 
ble "hands  received  it.  In  1861,  William  I.  suc- 
ceeded his  brother  as  king;  in  1862,  Otto  von 
Bismarck  became  his  prime  minister.  It  was  a 
remarkable  combination  of  qualities  and  talents, 
and  remarkable  results  came  from  it. 

In  1864,  Prussia  and  Austria  acted  together  in 
taking  Schleswig  and  Holstein,  as  German  states, 
from  Denmark.     The  next  year  they  quarreled 
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over  the  administration  of  the  duchies.  In  1866, 
they  fouglit,  and  Austria  was  (mtirely  vanquislicd 
in  a  "seven  weeks  war."  Tlie  superiority  of 
Prussia,  organized  by  lier  great  militfiry  admin- 
istrator and  soldier,  Moltke,  was  overpowering. 
Her  rival  was  left  completely  at  her  mercy.  But 
Bismarck  and  his  king  were  wisely  magnani- 
mous. They  refrained  from  inflicting  on  the  Aus- 
trians  a  humiliation  that  would  rankle  and  keep 
enmities  alive.  They  foresaw  the  need  of  future 
friendship  between  the  two  powers  of  central 
Europe,  as  against  Russia  on  the  one  side  and 
France  on  the  otlier,  and  they  shaped  their  policy 
to  secure  it.  It  sufficed  them  to  have  put  Aus- 
tria out  of  the  German  circle,  forever ;  to  have 
ended  the  false  relation  in  which  the  Ilapsburgs 
— rulers  of  an  essentially  Slavonic  and  Magyar 
dominion  —  L.ad  stood  towards  Germany  so 
long. 

Prussia  now  dominated  the  surrounding  Ger- 
man states  so  commandingly  that  the  mode  and 
the  time  of  their  unification  may  be  said  to  have 
been  within  her  own  control.  Hanover,  Ueasc- 
Cassel,  Nassau,  Schleswig-Holstein.  and  Frank- 
fort were  incorporated  in  the  Prussian  kingdom 
at  once.  Saxony  and  the  other  states  of  the 
north  were  enveloped  in  a  North  German  Con- 
federation, with  the  King  of  Prussia  for  its  he- 
reditary president  and  commauucr  of  its  forces. 
The  states  of  southern  Germany  were  left  un- 
federated  for  the  time  being,  but  boimd  them- 
selves by  treaty  to  put  their  armies  at  the  dis- 
posal of  Prussia.  Thus  Germany  as  a  wliole 
■was  already  made  practically  one  power,  under 
the  control  of  King  William  and  his  great  min- 
ister. 

Final  Expulsion  of  Austria  from  Italy. 

The  same  war  which  unified  Giimany  carried 
forward  the  nationalization  of  Italy  anotlicr  step. 
Victor  Emmanuel  had  shrewdly  entered  into  an 
alliance  with  Prussia  before  the  war  began,  and 
I  ttacked  Austria  in  Venetia  simultaneously  with 
the  German  attack  on  the  Bohemian  side.  The 
Italians  were  beaten  at  Custozza,  and  their  navy 
was  defeated  in  the  Adriatic ;  but  the  victorious 
Prussians  exacted  Venetia  for  them  in  the  settle- 
ment of  peace,  and  Austria  had  no  more  footing 
in  the  peninsula. 

Austria-Hungary. 

It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  Austria,  long 
blinded  and  stupefied  by  the  narcotic  of  abso- 
lutism, that  the  lessons  of  the  war  of  1866  sank 
deep  into  her  mind  and  produced  a  very  genuine 
enliglitenmeut.  The  whole  policy  of  the  court 
of  Vienna  was  changed,  and  with  it  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Empire.  The  statesmen  of  Hungary 
were  called  into  consultation  with  the  statesmen 
of  Austria,  and  the  outcome  of  their  discussions 
was  an  agreement  which  swept  away  the  old 
Austria,  holding  Hungary  in  subjection,  and 
created  m  its  place  a  new  power  —  a  federal 
Austria- Hungary — equalized  in  its  two  princi- 
pal parts,  and  united  under  the  same  sovereign 
with  distinct  constitutions. 

The  Franco-German  War,     . 

The  surprising  triumph  of  Prussia  in  the  Seven 
Weeks  War  stung  Louis  Napoleon  with  a 
jealousy  which  he  could  not  conceal.  He  was 
incapable  of  perceiving  what  it  signified, — of 
perfection  in  the  organization  of  the  Prussian 


kingdom  and  of  power  in  its  resources.  He  was 
luuier  illusions  as  to  the  strength  of  his  own  Em- 
pire. It  had  been  honeycombed  l)y  the  ras- 
calities that  attended  and  surroundetl  him,  and 
he  did  not  know  it.  Jli;  JMagined  France  to  be 
capable  of  i)utting  a  check  on  Prussian  aggran- 
dizement; and  lie  bcfran  very  early  after  Sadowa 
to  pursue  King  William  with  demands  which 
were  tolerably  certain  to  end  in  war.  When  the 
war  came,  in  Jtdy,  1870,  it  was  by  his  own 
di'chiration;  yet  Prussia  was  prepared  for  it  and 
France  was  not.  In  six  weeks  time  from  the 
declaration  of  war, —  in  one  month  from  the  first 
action, —  Nnpoleon  himself  was  a  prisoner  of  war 
in  the  hands  of  the  Germans,  surrendered  at 
Sedan,  with  the  whole  army  which  he  personally 
conunanded;  the  Empire  waaia, collapse,  and  a 
provisional  government  liad  taken  the  direction 
of  affairs.  On  the  20th  of  September  Paris  was 
invested;  on  the  28th  of  October  Bazaine,  with  an 
army  of  150,000  men,capitulated  at  Metz.  A  hope- 
less attempt  to  rally  the  nation  to  fresh  efforts  of 
defence  in  the  interior,  on  the  Loire,  was  valiantly 
made  imder  the  lead  of  Gambetta;  but  it  was  too 
late.  When  the  year  closed,  besieged  Paris  was 
at  the  verge  of  starvation  and  all  attempts  to  re- 
lieve the  city  had  failed.  On  the  28th  of  January, 
1871,  an  armistice  was  sought  and  obtained;  on 
the  30th,  Paris  was  surrendered  a^d  the  Germans 
entered  it.  The  treaty  of  peace  negotiated  sub- 
sequently ceded  Alsace  to  Germany,  with  a  fifth 
of  Lorraine,  and  bound  France  to  pay  a  war  in- 
demnity of  five  milliards  of  francs. 

The  Paris  Commune. 

In  February,  1871,  the  provisional  "Govern- 
ment of  National  Defenfie  "  gave  way  to  a  Na- 
tional Assembly,  duly  elected  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  armistice,  and  an  executive  was 
instituted  at  Bordeaux,  under  tlie  presidency  of 
^I.  Thiers.  Early  in  March,  the  German  forces 
were  withdrawn  from  Paris,  and  control  of  the 
city  was  innnediately  seized  by  that  dangerous 
element  —  Jacobinical,  or  lied  Republican,  or 
Communistic,  as  it  may  be  variously  descrilied  — 
which  always  shows  itself  with  promptitude  and 
power  in  tlie  French  capital,  at  disorderly  times. 
The  Connnune  was  proclaimed,  and  the  national 
government  was  defied.  From  the  2d  of  April 
until  the  28th  of  May  Paris  was  again  under  siege, 
this  time  by  forces  of  the  French  government, 
fighting  to  overcome  the  revolutionists  witliin. 
The  proceedings  of  the  latter  were  more  wantonly 
destructive  than  those  of  the  Terrorists  of  the 
Revolution,  and  scarcely  less  sanguinary.  The 
Commune  was  suppressed  in  the  end  with  great 
severity. 

The  Third  French  Republic. 

M.  Thiers  held  the  presidency  of  the  Third  Re- 
public in  France  until  1873,  when  he  resigned 
and  was  succeeded  by  Marshal  MacMahon.  In 
1875  the  constitution  which  has  since  remained, 
with  some  amendments,  in  force,  was  framed 
and  adopted.  In  1878  jNIarshal  .AlacMahon  gave 
pLce  to  ^I.  JiJes  Grevy,  and  the  latter  to  M. 
Sadi  Carnot  in  1887.  Republican  government 
seems  to  be  firmly  and  permanently  established 
in  France  at  last.  The  country  is  in  a  prosper- 
ous state,  and  notjjing  but  its  passionate  desire 
to  recover  Alsace  and  to  avenge  Sedan  appears 
threatening  to  its  future. 
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While  tlie  army  of  the  Germans  was  still  be- 
sieging Paris,  and  King  William  and  Prince 
Bismarck  were  at  Versailles,  in  January,  1871, 
the  last  act  which  completed  the  unitication  and 
nationalization  of  Germany  was  performed.  Tlii& 
was  the  assumption  of  the  title  of  Emperor  by 
King  William,  in  response  to  the  prayer  of  the 
princes  of  'J_rmany  and  of  the  North  Germnn 
Parliament.  On  the  10th  of  the  following  April, 
a  constitution  for  the  German  Empire  was  pro- 
claimed. 

The  long  and  extraordinary  reign  of  the  Em- 
peror William  I.  was  ended  by  iiis  death  in  1888. 
His  son,  Frederick  III.,  was  dying  at  the  time  of 
an  incurable  disease,  and  survived  his  father  only 
three  months.  The  son  of  Frederick  III., 
William  II.,  signa'ized  the  beginning  of  his 
reign  by  dismissing,  after  a  few  months,  the 
great  minister,  Count  Bismarck,  on  whom  his 
strong  grandfather  had  leaned,  and  who  had 
wrought  such  marvels  of  statesmanship  and 
diplomacy  for  the  German  race.  What  may  lie 
at  the  end  of  the  reign  which  had  this  self- 
sufficient  beginning  is  not  to  be  foretold. 

The  Russo-Turkish  War, 

Since  the  Franco-German  War  of  1870-1871, 
the  peace  of  Europe  has  been  broken  but  once  by 
hostilities  within  the  European  boundary.  In 
1875  a  rising  against  the  unendurable  misrule  of 
the  Turks  began  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  and 
was  imitated  the  next  year  in  Bulgaria.  Servia 
and  Montenegro  declared  war  against  Turkey 
and  were  overcome.  Russia  then  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  struggling  Slavs,  and  opened,  in 
1877,  a  most  formidable  new  attempt  to  crush 
the  Ottoman  power,  and  to  accomplish  her  cov- 
eted extension  to  the  Mediterranean.  From  May 
until  the  following  January  the  storm  of  war 
raged  fiercely  along  the  Balkans.  The  Turks 
fought  stubbornly,  but  they  were  beaten  back, 
and  nothing  but  a  dangerous  opposition  of  feel- 
ing among  the  other  powers  in  Europe  stayec' 
the  hand  of  the  Czar  from  being  laid  upon  Con- 
stantinople. The  powers  required  a  settlement 
of  the  peace  between  Russia  and  Turkey  to  be 
made  by  a  general  Congress,  and  it  was  held  at 
Berlin  in  June,  1878.  Bulgaria  was  divided 
by  the  Congress  into  two  states,  one  tributary 
to  the  Turk,  but  freely  governed,  the  other 
subject  to  Turkey,  but  under  a  Christian  gov- 
ernor. This  arrangement  was  set  aside  seven 
years  later  by  a  blocxlless  revolution,  which 
formed  one  Bulgaria  in  nominal  relations  of  de- 
pendence upon  the  Porte.  This  was  the  third 
important  nationalizing  movement  within  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  it  is  likely  to  go  farther 
in  southeastern  Europe,  until  it  settles,  perhaps, 
"  the  Eastern  question,"  so  far  as  the  European 
side  of  it  is  concerned. 

Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  were  given  to  Austria 
by  the  Congress  of  Berlin ;  the  independence  of 
Roumania,  Servia,  and  Monte;  egro  was  made 
more  complete ;  the  island  of  Cyprus  was  turned 
over  to  Great  Britain  for  udmiuistration. 

Spain  in  the  l?.st  half  Century. 

A  few  words  will'  tell  sufficiently  the  story  of 
Spain  since  the  successor  of  Joseph  Bonaparte 
quitted  the  scene.  Ferdinand  VII.  died  in  1833, 
and  his  infant  daughter  was  proclaimed  queen, 


as  Isabella  II. ,  with  her  mother,  Christina,  regent. 
Isabella's  title  was  disputed  by  Don  Carlos,  the 
late  king's  brother,  and  a  civil  war  between  Carl- 
ists  and  Christinos  went  on  for  years.  When 
Isabella  came  of  age  she  proved  to  be  a  dissolute 
woman,  witli  strong  proclivities  toward  arbitrary 
government.  A  liberal  party,  and  even  a  re- 
publican party,  had  been  steadily  gaining  ground 
in  Spain,  and  the  queen  placed  herself  in  conllict 
with  it.  In  1868  a  revolution  drove  her  into 
France.  The  revolutionists  offered  the  crown  to 
a  prince  distantly  related  to  the  royal  family  of 
Prussia.  It  was  this  incident  that  gave  Louis 
Nai;oleon  u  pretext  for  quarreling  with  the  King 
of  Prussip  in  1870  and  declaring  war.  Declined 
by  the  IlohenzoUem  prince,  the  Spanish  crown 
was  then  oflFered  to  Amadeo,  son  of  the  King  of 
Italy,  who  accepted  it,  but  resigned  it  again  in 
1873,  after  a  reign  of  two  years,  in  disgust  with 
the  factions  which  troubled  him.  Castelar,  the 
distinguished  republican  orator,  then  formed  a 
republican  government  which  held  the  reins  for 
a  few  months,  but  could  not  establish  order  in 
the  troubled  land.  The  monarchy  was  restored 
in  December,  1874,  by  the  coronatioa  of  Alfonso 
XII.,  son  of  the  exiled  Isabella.  Since  that  time 
Spain  has  preserved  a  tolerably  peaceful  and 
contented  state. 

England  and  Ireland. 

In  recent  years,  the  part  which  Great  Britain 
has  taken  in  Continental  affairs  has  been  slight ; 
and,  i  jed,  there  has  been  little  in  those  affairs 
to  bring  about  important  international  relations. 
In  domestic  politics,  a  single  series  of  questions, 
conce'uing  Ireland  and  ihe  connection  of  Ire- 
land with  the  British  part  of  the  United  King- 
don,  has  mastered  the  field,  overriding  all 
othi  5  and  compelling  the  statesmen  of  the  day 
to  tai  "i  them  in  hand.  The  sudden  imperiousness 
of  the  ^e  questions  affords  a  peculiar  manifesta- 
tir  ji  the  political  conscience  in  nations  whicli 
fie  nineteenth  century  has  wakened  and  set  astir. 
Through  all  the  prior  centuries  of  their  subjec- 
tion, the  treatment  of  the  Irish  people  by  the 
English  was  as  cruel  and  as  heedless  of  justice 
and  riglit  as  the  treatment  of  Poles  by  Russians 
or  of  Greeks  by  Turks.  They  were  trebly 
oppressed:  as  conquered  subjects  of  an  alien 
race,  as  religious  enemies,  as  possible  rivals  in 
production  and  trade.  They  were  deprived  of 
political  and  civil  rights ;  they  were  denied  the 
ministrations  of  their  priests ;  the  better  emplcy- 
ments  and  more  honorable  professions  were 
closed  to  them;  the  industries  which  promised 
prosperity  to  their  country  were  suppressed.  A 
small  minority  of  Protestant  colonists  became 
the  rccognizeii  nation,  so  far  as  a  nationality  in 
Ireland  was  recognized  at  all.  When  Ireland 
was  said  to  have  a  Parliament,  it  was  the  Parlia- 
ment of  the  minority  alone.  No  Catholic  sat  in 
it;  no  Catholic  was  represented  in  it.  Wlien 
Irishmen  were  permitted  to  bear  arms,  they 
were  Protestant  Irishmen  only  who  formed  the 
privileged  militia.  Seven-tenths  of  the  inhabi- 
tiiUts  of  the  island  were  politically  as  non-exist- 
ent as  actual  serfdom  could  have  made  them. 
For  the  most  part  they  were  peasants  and  their 
state  as  such  scarcely  above  the  condition  of 
serfs.  They  owned  no  land;  their  leases  were 
insecure;  the  laws  protected  them  in  the  least 
possible  degree ;  their  landlords  were  mostly  of 
the   hostile    creed   and    race.     No  country    in 
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Europe  showed  conditions  better  calculated  to 
distress  and  degrade  a  pecjple. 

Tliis  was  the  state  of  tilings  in  Ireland  until 
nearly  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In 
1782  legislative  indepemlence  was  conceded;  but 
the  independent  legislature  was  still  the  Parlia- 
ment in  whicli  Protestants  sat  alone.  In  1793 
Catholics  were  admitted  to  the  franchise;  but 
seats  in  Parliament  were  still  denied  to  them  and 
they  must  elect  Protestants  to  represent  them. 
In  l&OO  the  Act  of  Union,  creatine  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  e.x- 
tinguislied  the  Parliament  at  Dublin  and  pro- 
vided for  the  introduction  of  Irish  peers  and 
members  to  represent  Irish  constituencies  in  the 
greater  Parliament  at  London;  but  still  no 
Catholic  could  take  a  seat  in  either  House.  Not 
until  1829,  after  eighteen  j'ears  of  the  fierce  agi- 
tation which  Daniel  OX'onnell  stirred  up,  were 
Catholic  disabilities  entirely  removed  and  the 
people  of  that  faith  placed  on  an  eciual  footing 
with  Protestants  in  political  and  civil  rights. 

OConnell's  agitation  was  not  for  Catholic 
emancipation  alone,  but  for  the  repeal  of  the  Act 
of  Union  and  the  restoration  of  legislative  inde- 
pemlence and  national  distinctness  to  Ireland. 
That  desire  has  been  hot  in  the  Irish  heart  from 
the  day  the  Union  was  accomplished.  After 
O'Connell's  death,  there  was  quiet  on  the  subject 
for  a  time.  The  fearful  famine  of  1845-7  dead- 
ened ail  political  feeling.  Tlien  there  was  a  re- 
currence of  the  passionate  animosity  to  British 
rule  which  had  kindled  unfortunate  rebellions 
in  1798  and  1803.  It  prodiiced  the;  Fenian  con- 
spiracies, which  ran  their  course  fron»  about  18.58 
to  1867.  But  soon  after  that  time  Irish  national- 
ism resumed  a  more  politic  temper,  and  doubled 
the  energy  of  its  efforts  by  confining  them  to 
peaceful  and  lawful  ways.  The  Home  Rule 
movement,  which  began  in  1873,  was  aimed  at 
the  organization  of  a  compact  and  well-guided 
Irish  party  in  Parliament,  to  press  the  demand 
for  legislative  independence  and  to  act  with 
united  weight  on  lines  of  Irish  policy  carefully 
laid  down.  This  Home  Rule  party  soon  accpiired 
a  powerful  leader  in  Mr.  Charles  Parnell,  and 
was  successful  in  carrying  questions  of  reform  in 
Ireland  to  the  forefront  of  English  politics. 

Under  the  influence  of  its  great  leader,  Mr. 
Gladstone,  the  Liberal  party  liad  already,  before 
the  Home  Rule  party  came  into  the  field,  begun 
to  adopt  measures  for  the  redress  of  Irish  wrongs. 
In  1869,  the  Irish  branch  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, calling  itself  the  Church  of  Ireland,  was 
disestablished.  The  membership  of  that  church 
•was  reckoned  to  be  one-tenth  of  the  population ; 
but  it  had  been  supported  by  the  taxation  of  the 
whole.  Tlie  Catholics,  the  Presbyterians  and 
other  dissenters  were  now  released  from  this 
•  unjust  burden.  In  1870,  a  Land  Bill  — the  first 
of  several,  which  restrict  the  power  of  Irish  land- 
lords to  oppress  their  tenants,  and  which  protect 
the  latter,  while  opening  opportunities  of  laud- 
ownership  to  them  —  was  passed.  The  land 
question  became  for  a  time  more  prominent  than 
the  Home  Rule  question,  and  the  party  of  Mr. 
Parnell  was  practically  absorbed  in  an  Irish  Na- 
tional Land  League,  formed  to  force  landlords  to 
a  reduction  of  rents.  The  methods  of  coercion 
adopted  brought  the  League  into  collision  with 
the  Liberal  Government,  notwithstanding  the 
general  sympathy  of  the  latter  with  Irish  com- 
plaints.    For  a  time  the  Irish  Nationaliats  went 


into  alliant"  with  the  English  Conservatives;  but 
in  1886  M'.  Gladstone  became  convinced,  and 
convinced  the  majority  of  his  party,  that  just 
and  harmonious  relations  between  Ireland  and 
Great  Britain  conld  never  bo  established  without 
the  concession  of  Home  Rule  to  the  former.  A 
bill  which  he  introduced  to  that  end  was  defeated 
in  the  House  of  Commons  and  3Ir.  Gladstone  re- 
signed. In  1892  he  was  returned  to  power,  and 
in  September  of  the  following  year  he  carried  in 
the  Ilouse  of  Commons  a  bill  for  the  transferring 
of  Irish  legislation  to  a  distinct  Parliament  at 
Dublin.  It  was  defeated,  however,  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  the  question  now  rests  in  an  lui- 
settied  state,  ilr.  Gladstone's  retirement  from 
the  premiership  and  from  the  leadership  of  his 
party,  which  occurred  in  March,  1894,  may  affect 
the  prospects  of  the  measure;  but  the  English 
Liberals  are  committed  to  its  principle,  and  it 
appears  to  be  certain  that  the  Irish  (luestion  will 
attain  some  solution  within  no  very  long  time. 

Conclusion. 

The  beginning  of  the  year  1894,  when  this  is 
written,  finds  Europe  at  peace,  as  it  has  been  for 
a  number  of  years.  But  the  peace  is  not  of 
friendship,  nor  of  honorable  confidence,  nor  of 
good  will.  The  greater  nations  arc  lying  on 
their  arms,  so  to  speak,  watching  one  another 
with  stniined  eyes  and  with  jealous  hearts. 
France,  Germany,  Itjilj%  .u stria,  Russia,  are 
marshaling  armies  in  the  season  of  peace  that, 
not  man}'  years  ago,  would  have  seemed  mon- 
strous for  war.  E.xactions  of  military  service 
and  (a.xation  for  military  expenditure  are  pressed 
upon  their  people  to  the  point  of  last'endurance. 
The  preparation  for  battle  is  so  vast  in  its  scale, 
so  unceasing,  so  increasing,  so  far  in  the  lead 
over  all  other  efforts  among  men,-  that  it  seems 
like  a  new  affirmation  of  belief  that  war  is  the 
natural  order  of  the  world. 

And  yet,  the  dread  of  war  is  greater  in  the 
civilized  world  than  ever  before.  The  interests 
and  inlluences  that  work  for  peace  are  more 
powerful  than  at  any  former  time.  Tlie  wealth 
which  war  threatens,  the  commerce  which  it  in- 
terrupts, the  industry  which  it  disturbs,  the  in- 
telligence which  it  offends,  the  humanity  which 
it  shocks,  tlie  Christianity  which  it  grieves,  grow 
stronger  to  resist  it,  year  by  year.  The  states- 
man and  the  diplomatist  are  under  checks  of  re- 
sponsibility which  a  generation  no  older  than 
Pahnerston's  never  felt.  The  arbitrator  and  the 
tribunal  of  arbitration  have  become  familiar 
within  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  spirit  of  ilie 
age  opposes  war  with  rising  earnestness  and  in- 
creasing force ;  while  the  circumstance  and  fact 
of  tiie  time  seen;  arranged  for  it  as  the  chief  busi- 
ness of  mankind.  It  is  a  singular  and  a  critical 
situation ;  the  outcome  from  it  is  impenetrably 
hidden. 

Within  itself,  too,  each  nation  is  troubled  with 
hostilities  that  the  world  has  not  known  before. 
Democracy  in  politics  is  bringing  in,  as  was  in- 
evitable, democracy  in  the  whole  social  .system; 
and  the  period  of  adjustment  to  it,  which  we 
are  passing  through,  could  not  fail  to  be  a  i>eriod 
of  trial  and  of  manj'  dangers.  The  Anarchist, 
the  Nihilist,  the  Socialist  in  his  many  variations 
—  what  are  they  going  to  do  in  the  time  that  lies 
before  us  ? 

Europe,  at  the  present  stage  of  its  history,  is  in 
the  thick  of  many  questions ;  and  so  we  leave  it 
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EURYMEDON,  Battles  of  the  (B.  C.  466). 

Sw;  AriiKNs:  M.  C,  47I)-UJ6. 

EUSKALDUNAC.     See  Basques. 

EUTAW  SPRINGS,  Battle  of  (1781).  See 
Umt.:i)  Statks  .)K  Am.  :  A.  D.  17«0-1781. 

EUTHYNI,  The.     Sec  Looist^. 

EUTYCHIAN  HERESY.     See  Nkstorian 

A.M)  MONOI'IIYSITK  CoNTIlDVKUSV. 

EUXINE,  The.— Euxiiius  I'ontus,  or  Poutus 
Euxinus,  tiic  IJliuk  Sei,  as  named  by  the  Greeks. 

EVACUATION  DAY.— The  anniversary  of 
tli(!  evacuation  of  New  Yorlc  by  tlie  British,  Nov. 
Sn,  1783.  See  Unitkd  States  op  Am,  :  A.  D. 
17H.'MN'ovK.MHKu  —  Deckmhku). 

EVANGELICAL  UNION  OF  GER- 
MANY, The.     Sic  Gkumany:  A.  D.  1(508-1018. 

EVER  VICTORIOUS  ARMY,  The.  Sec 
China:  A.  1).  IHnO-lHOl 

EVESHAM,  Battle  of  (1265),— The  battle 
whicli  linislied  tlic  civil  war  in  England  known 
as  the  Barons'  War.  It  was  fought  Aug.  3, 
1205,  and  Earl  Simon  de  Montfort,  the  soul  of 
the  popular  cause,  was  slain,  with  most  of  his 
followcis.  Prince  Edward,  afterwards  Edward 
I, ,  conunanded  the  royal  forces.  See  England  : 
A.  I).  l'^>l<i-1274. 

EVICTIONS,  Irish.  Sec  Ireland:  A.  D. 
1886. 

EXARCHS  OF  RAVENNA.  See  Rome: 
A.  1).  5,54-800. 

EXARCHS  OF  THE  DIOCESE.  See 
Primates. 

EXCHEQUER.— EXCHEQUER  ROLLS. 
—  EXCHEQUER  TALLIES.  — "The  Ex- 
cluMjuer  of  the  Nonnan  kings  was  the  court  in 
which  the  whole  linancial  business  of  the  country 
was  transacted,  and  as  the  whole  administration 
of  justice,  and  even  the  military  organisation, 
was  dependent  upon  the  fiscal  officers,  the  whole 
framework  of  society  may  be  said  to  have  passed 
annually  under  its  review.  It  derived  its  name 
from  the  chequered  cloth  which  covered  the  table 
at  which  the  accounts  w^re  taken,  a  name  which 
suggested  to  the  spectator  the  idea  of  a  game  at 
chess  l)etween  the  receiver  and  the  payer,  the 
treasurer  and  the  sheriff.  .  .  .  The  record  of  the 
business  was  preserved  in  three  great  rolls ;  t)ne 
kept  by  the  Treasurer,  another  by  the  Chancel- 
lor, and  a  third  by  an  officer  nominated  by  the 
king,  who  registered  the  matters  of  legal  and 
special  importance.  The  rolls  of  the  Treasurer 
and  Chancellor  were  duplicates;  that  of  the 
former  was  called  from  its  shape  the  great  roll 
of  the  Pipe,  and  that  of  the  latter  the  roll  of  the 
Chancery.  These  documents  are  mostly  still  in 
existence.  The  Pipe  Rolls  are  complete  from 
the  second  year  of  llenry  II.  and  the  Chancellor's 
Rolls  nearly  so.  Of  the  preceding  period  only 
one  roll,  that  of  the  thirty-tirst  year  of  Henry  I., 
is  preserved,  and  this  with  Domesday  book  is  the 
most  valuable  store  of  information  which  exists 
for  the  administrative  history  of  the  age.  The 
linancial  reports  were  made  to  the  barons  by  the 
sheriffs  of  the  counties.  At  Easter  and  Michjel- 
mas  each  of  these  magistrates  produced  his  own 
accounts  and  paid  in  to  the  Exchequer  such  an 
instalment  or  proffer  as  he  covdil  afford,  retain- 
ing in  hand  sullicient  money  for  current  expenses. 
In  token  of  receipt  a  tally  was  made ;  a  long  piece 
of  wood  in  which  a  number  of  notches  were  cut, 
marking  the  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  re- 
ceived ;  this  slick  was  then  split  down  the  mid- 
dle, each  half  contained  exactly  the  same  num- 


ber of  notches,  and  no  alteration  could  of  course 
be  made  without  cert;>in<letection.  .  .  .  The  fire 
which  destroyed  the  old  Ilou.ses  of  Parliament  in 
said  to  have  originated  in  the  l>urning  of  the  old 
Exchequer  tallies." — VV.  Stubbs,  C'oii^t.  lIiHt.  uf 
Eng.,  ch.  11,  sect.  120.- "The  wooden  'tallies' 
on  whi(  li  a  large  notch  represented  £1,000,  and 
smaller  notches  other  sums,  while  a  halfpenny 
was  denoted  by  a  small  round  hole,  were  actually 
iu  use  at  the  ilxchequer  until  the  year  1824." — 
Sir  J.  Lubbock,  Pre/arc  to  IlaH's  "Antiquities 
and  Curionitien  of  the  Exchequer.'" 

Also  in  :  E.  F,  Ilenilerson,  Bdect  Hist.  Doc's 
of  the  Mihlle  Agix,  Ik.  1,  no.  5. — See,  also,  Curia 
Re(5I8  and  Chess. 

EXCHEQUER,  Chancellor  of  the.— In  the 
reign  of  llenry  III.,  of  England,  "was  created  the 
office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  to  whom 
the  Exchequer  seal  was  entrusted,  and  who  with 
the  Treasurer  took  part  in  the  e<iuitable  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Exche(juer,  altlKm.gh  not  in  the  com- 
mon liiw  jurisdiction  of  the  barons,  which  ex- 
tended itself  as  the  legal  lictions  of  pleading 
brought  common  pleas  into  this  court," — W. 
Stubbs,  Comt.  Hist,  of  Eng.,  ch.  15,  sect.  237. 

EXCLUSION  BILL,  The.  See  Engl.vnd: 
A.  I).  1070-1081. 

EXCOMMUNICATIONS  AND  INTER- 
DICTS.— "  Exeomnmnication,  whatever  opin- 
ions may  be  entertained  as  to  its  religious  effi- 
cacy, was  originally  nothing  more  in  appearance 
than  the  exercise  of  a  right  which  every  society 
claims,  the  exjjtdsion  of  refractory  members  from 
its  body.  No  direct  temporal  disadvantages  at- 
tended this  penalty  for  several  ages;  but  as  it 
was  the  most  severe  of  spiritual  censures,  and 
tended  to  exclude  the  object  of  it,  not  only  from 
a  participation  in  religious  rites,  but  iu  a  con- 
siderable degree  from  the  intercourse  of  Christian 
society,  it  was  used  sjiaringly  and  upon  the 
gravest  occasions.  Gradually,  as  tfie  church  be- 
came more  powerful  and  more  imperious,  ex- 
communications were  issued  ujjon  every  provoca- 
tion, rather  as  a  weapon  of  ecclesiastical  warfare 
than  with  any  regard  to  its  original  intention. 
.  ,  .  Princes  who  felt  the  inadequacy  of  their 
own  laws  to  secure  obedience  called  in  the  assis- 
tance of  more  formidable  sanctions.  Several  ca- 
jtitularies  of  Cliarlemagne  denounce  the  penalty 
of  excommunication  against  incendiaries  or  de- 
serters from  the  army.  Charles  the  Bald  pro- 
cured similar  censures  against  his  revolted  vas- 
sals. Thus  the  boundary  between  temporal  and 
spiritual  offences  grew  every  day  less  distinct ; 
and  the  clergy  were  encouraged  to  fresh  encroach- 
ments, as  they  discovered  the  secret  of  rendering 
t  hem  successful.  .  .  .  The  support  due  to  church 
censures  by  temporal  judges  is  vaguely  declared 
in  the  capitularies  of  Pepin  and  Charlemagne. 
It  became  in  later  ages  a  more  established  prin- 
ciple in  France  and  England,  and,  I  presume,  in 
other  countries.  By  our  common  law  an  excom- 
municated person  is  incapable  of  being  a  witness 
or  of  bringing  an  action ;  and  he  may  be  detained 
in  prison  until  he  obtains  absolution.  By  the 
Establishments  of  St.  Louis,  his  estate  or  person 
might  be  attached  by  the  magistrate.  These 
actual  penalties  were  attended  by  marks  of  ab- 
horrence and  ignominy  still  more  calculated  to 
make  an  impression  on  ordinary  minds.  They 
were  to  be  shunned,  like  men  infected  with  lep- 
rosy, by  their  servants,  their  friends,  and  their 
families.  .  .  .  But  as  excommunication,  which 
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attacked  only  one  and  porhapa  a  liardcncd  sinner, 
was  not  alway.s  otticacious,  tlie  ohurch  had  re- 
course to  a  more  eompreliensive  punishment. 
For  the  offence  of  a  nobleman  she  put  a  county, 
for  that  of  a  prince  his  entire  kingdom,  under  an 
Interdict  or  suspension  of  religi(m8  oflices.  No 
stretch  of  her  tyranny  was  perhaps  so  outra- 
geous as  this.  Dtuing  an  interdict  the  clnirelies 
were  closed,  the  bells  silent,  the  dead  unburied, 
no  rite  but  those  of  baptism  and  extreme  unction 
performed.  The  penalty  fell  upon  those  wlio 
had  neither  partaken  nor  could  have  prevented 
the  offence;  and  tlie  offence  was  often  but  a 
private  dispute,  in  whidi  the  pride  of  a  pope  or 
l)ishop  had  been  wounded.  Interdicts  were  so 
rare  before  the  lime  of  Gregory  VII.,  that  some 
have  referred  them  to  him  as  their  author;  in- 
stances nuiy  liowever  be  found  of  au  earlier 
date."— II.  Hallam,  The  Middle  Afjeo,  ch.  7.  pt.  1. 

Also  in  :  M.  Gosselin,  The  Power  of  the  Pope 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  pt.  2,  ch.  1,  ori.  3. — II.  O, 
Lea,  Studies  in  Church  J  fist.,  pt.  3. — P.  Schaff, 
Jlist.  of  the  ChriKtiitn  Chnrrh,  r.  4,  ch.  8,  sect.  86. 

EXECUTIVE  SESSIONS.  See  Congress 
OF  Tui',  Unitki)  Skssions, 

EXEGETiE,  The.— A  board  of  three  per- 
sons in  ancient  Atliens  "to  whom  application 
miglit  be  made  in  all  matters  relating  to  sacred 
law,  and  also,  probivbly,  with  regard  to  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  Diosemia,  or  eel  "stial  phenomena 
and  other  signs  by  which  future  events  were 


foretold. "— G.  F.  SehOmann,  Antiq.  of  Greece: 
Thv  State,  pt.  3.  rh.  3. 

EXETER,  Origin  of.---"  IscaDamnoniorum, 
Caer  Wise,  Exanceaster,  Exeter,  keeping  es.seii- 
tiallj  the  same  name  under  all  changes,  stands 
flistmguished  as  the  one  great  Englisli  city  whicli 
lias,  in  a  more  marked  way  than  any  other,  kept 
its  unbroken  being  and  its  luibroken  position 
throughout  all  ages.  The  City  on  the  Exe,  in 
all  ages  and  in  all  tongues  keeping  its  name  as 
the  City  on  tlie  Exe,  allows  of  an  eas^  definition. 
...  It  is  the  one  city  [of  England]  in  wliieh  we 
can  feel  sure  that  human  habitation  and  city  life 
have  never  cea.sed  from  the  days  of  the  early 
Cffisjirs  to  our  own."'  At  the  Norman  concjuest, 
Exeter  did  not  submit  to  AVilliam  until  after  a 
siege  of  18  days,  in  1008. —  E.  A.  Freeman, 
Kreter,  ch.  1-2. 

EXILARCH,  The.     See  Jfws:   7tu  Cen- 

TITHV. 

EXODUS  FROM  EGYPT,  The.  Sec  Jews: 
The  Koutk  of  tuk  Exonts. 

EYLAU,  Battle  of  (1807),  See  Geumany: 
A.  I).  lS()(i-18()7. 

EYRE,  Governor,  and  the  Jamaica  insur- 
rection.     See  Jamaica:  A.  1).  18G5. 

EYSTEIN  I.,  King  of  Norway,  A.  D.  1116- 
1122 Eystein  II.,  ll.")-tl.^7. 

EZZELINO,  OR  ECCELTNO  DI  RO- 
MANO, The  tyranny  of,  and  the  crusade 
against.     See  Verona:  A.  D.  1236-1259. 


F. 


FABIAN  POLICY.— FABIAN  TACTICS. 

—  The  policy  pursued  by  Q.  Fabius  Maximus, 
the  Itonian  Dictator,  called  "the  (hinctator "  or 
Lingerer,  in  his  campaigns  against  Hannibal. 
See  Funic  War,  The  Skcond. 

FACTORY  LEGISLATION,  English.— 
"  During  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  when  the 
skill  of  the  workmen  had  greatly  improved,  and 
the  productiveness  of  labour  iiad  increased,  vari- 
ous methods  were  resorted  to  for  the  purjiose 
of  prolonging  the  working  day.  Tlie  noontide 
nap  was  first  dispensed  with,  then  other  intervals 
of  rest  were  curtailed,  and  ultimately  artificial 
Jight  was  introduced,  which  had  the  effect  of 
abolishing  the  difference  between  the  short  days 
of  winter  and  the  long  days  of  summer,  thus 
equalising  the  working  day  throughout  the  year. 
The  opening  of  the  19th  century  was  signalised 
by  a  new  crj',  namely,  for  a  reduction  in  the 
hours  of  labour ;  this  was  in  consequence  of  the 
introduction  of  female  and  child  labour  into  the 
factories,  and  the  deterioration  of  the  workers  as 
a  result  of  excessive  overwork.  .  .  .  The  over- 
work of  the  young,  and  particularly  the  exces- 
sive hours  in  the  factories,  became  such  crying 
evils  that  in  1801  the  first  Act  was  piis.sed  to  re- 
strict the  hours  of  labour  for  apprentices,  who 
were  prohibited  from  working  more  than  12 
hours  a  day,  between  six  A.  M.  and  nine  P.  M., 
and  that  provision  should  be  made  for  teaching 
them  to  read  and  write,  and  other  educational 
exercises.  This  Act  further  provided  that  the 
mills  should  be  whitewashed  at  least  once  a 
year;  and  that  doors  and  windows  should  be 
made  to  admit  fresh  air.  This  Act  was  followed 
by  a  series  of  commissions  and  committees  of  in- 
quiry, the  result  being  that  it  was  sevenil  times 
amended.     The  details  of  the  evidence  given  be- 


fore the  several  commissions  and  committees  of 
inquiry  are  sickening  in  the  extreme;  the  medical 
testimony  was  unanimous  in  its  verdict  that  the 
children  were  physically  ruined  by  overwork; 
those  who  escaped  with  their  lives  were  so  crip- 
pled and  maimed  that  they  were  unable  to  main- 
tain themselves  in  after  life,  and  became  paupers. 
It  was  proven  that  out  of  4,000  who  entcsrctl  the 
factory  before  they  were  30  years  of  age,  only  6(K) 
were  to  be  found  in  the  mills  after  that  age.  By 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  Bill  ia  1819  it  was  proposed  to 
limit  the  hours  to  11  per  day  with  one  and  a  half 
for  meals,  for  those  under  16  years  of  age.  But 
the  mill-owners  prophesied  'lie  ruin  of  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  country — they  could  not  compete 
with  the  foreign  markets,  it  was  an  interference 
with  the  freedom  of  labour,  the  spare  time  given 
would  be  spent  in  debauchery  and  riot,  and  that 
if  passed,  other  t.ades  would  require  the  same 
provisions.  The  Bill  was  defeated,  and  the  hours 
fixed  at  72  per  week,  the  justices,  that  is  to  say 
the  manufacturers,  were  entrusted  with  the  en- 
forcement of  the  law.  In  182.1  a  new  Liw  was 
passed  defining  the  time  when  breakfast  and 
dinner  was  to  be  taken,  ard  fixing  the  time  to 
half  an  hour  for  the  first  repa.st,  and  a  full  hour 
for  dinner;  the  traditional  term  of  apprentices 
was  dropped  and  the  molern  classification  of 
children  and  young  persons  was  substituted, 
and  children  were  once  more  prohibited  from 
working  more  than  12  hours  a  day.  But  every 
means  was  adopted  to  evade  the  law.  .  .  .  After 
thousands  of  petitions,  and  numerous  angrj'  de- 
bates in  Parliament,  tlie  Act  of  1833  was  passed, 
which  limited  the  working  hours  of  children  to 
48  hours  per  week,  and  provided  that  each  child 
should  have  a  certain  amount  of  schooling,  and 
with  it  factory  inspectors  were  appointed  to 
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enforce  tlie  liiw.  But  the  law  was  not  to  come 
Into  operation  until  JIarch  1, 1830.  during  which 
time  it  liiiil  to  1)0  explained  and  defended  in  one 
session,  amended  in  a  secrnd,  and  made  binding 
In  a  tlunl.  After  several  Iloyal  Commissions 
and  iiKiuiries  by  select  committees,  this  Act  has 
been  eight  times  amended,  until  the  working 
hours  of  children  are  now  limited  to  six  per  day, 
and  for  young  perscms  and  women  to  .  per 
week;  these  provisions  with  certain  modih.  ;iti(ms 
arc  now  extended  to  workshops,  and  the  whole 
law  is  being  consolidated  and  amended.  .  .  . 
The  whole  series  of  the  Factory  Acts,  dating 
from  42  George  III.,  c.  73,  to  the  87  and  38  Vic- 
toria 1874,  forms  a  code  of  legislation,  in  regard 
to  working  people,  unexampled  in  any  age  and 
unequalled  in  any  country  in  the  world.  .  .  . 
Outside  Parliament  efforts  have  been  constantly 
made  to  further  reduce  the  working  hours." — G. 
Howell,  The  Conflicts  of  Capital  and  Labour,  pp. 
298-301. — "The  continental  governments,  of 
course,  have  been  obliged  to  make  regulations 
covering  kindred  subjects,  but  rarely  have  they 
kept  pace  with  English  legislation.  America 
has  enacted  progressive  laws  so  far  as  the  condi- 
tion of  factory  workers  has  warranted.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  the  abuses  which  crept  into 
the  system  in  England  never  existed  In  thit^  coun- 
try in  any  such  degree  as  we  know  they  did  in 
the  old  country.  Yet  there  are  few  States  in 
America  where  manufactures  predon.inate  or 
hold  an  important  position  in  which  law  has  not 
stepped  in  and  restricted  either  the  hours  of 
labor,  or  the  conditions  of  labor,  and  insisted 
upon  the  education  of  factory  children,  although 
the  laws  are  usually  silent  as  to  children  of  agri- 
cultural laborers.  It  is  is  not  wholly  in  the  pas- 
sage of  purely  factory  acts  that  tlie  factory  sys- 
tem has  influenced  the  legislation  of  the  world. 
England  may  have  suffered  temporarily  from  the 
effects  of  some  of  her  factory  legislation,  and  the 
recent  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  to  nine  and 
one-half  per  day,  less  than  in  any  other  country, 
has  had  the  effect  of  placing  her  works  at  a  dis- 
advantage; but,  in  the  long  run,  England  will 
be  the  gainer  on  account  of  i>.ll  the  work  she  has 
done  in  the  way  of  legislative  restrictions  upon 
labor.  In  this  she  has  changed  her  whole  policy. 
Formerly  trade  mus'  be  restricted  and  labor  al- 
lowed to  demoralize  itself  under  the  specious 
[)lea  of  being  free ;  now,  trade  m  st  be  free  and 
abor  restricted  in  the  interests  of  society,  which 
means  in  the  interest  of  good  morals.  The 
facto.y  system  has  not  only  wrought  this  change, 
but  has  compelled  the  economists  to  recognize 
the  distinction  between  commodities  and  services. 
There  has  been  greater  and  greater  freedom 
of  contract  in  respect  to  commodities,  but  the 
contracts  which  involve  labor  have  become 
more  and  more  completely  under  the  authority 
and  supervision  of  the  State.  '  Seventy -five 
years  ago  scarcely  a  single  law  existed  in  any 
country  for  regulating  the  contract  for  services 
in  the  interest  of  the  laboring  classes.  At  the 
same  time  the  contract  for  commodities  was 
everywhere  subject  to  minute  and  incessant  reg- 
ulations' [Hon.  F.  A.  Walker].  Factory  legis- 
lation in  England,  as  elsewhere,  has  had  for  its 
chief  object  the  regulation  of  the  labor  of  chi) 
dren  and  women;  but  its  scope  has  constantly 
increased  by  successive  and  progressive  amend- 
ments until  they  have  attempted  to  secure  the 
physical  and  moral  well-being  of  the  working- 


man  in  all  trades,  and  to  give  him  every  condi- 
tion of  salubrity  and  of  personal  safety  in  the 
v,  orkshops.  The  excellent  effect  of  factory  leg- 
islation has  been  made  manifest  throughout  the 
whole  of  Great  Britain.  '  Phj'sica'ly,  the  factory 
child  can  bear  fair  comparison  with  the  child 
brought  up  in  the  fields,'  fid,  intellectually, 
progress  is  far  greater  with  t.ie  former  than  with 
the  latter.  PuIjHc  opinion,  struck  by  these  re- 
sults, has  demanded  the  exten.sion  of  protective 
measures  for  children  to  every  kind  of  industrial 
labor,  until  parliament  has  brought  under  the 
influence  of  these  laws  the  most  powerful  in- 
dustries. To  carry  the  factory  regulations  and 
those  relative  to  schooling  into  effect,  England 
has  an  efficient  corps  of  factory  inspectors.  The 
manufacturers  of  England  are  unanimous  in  ac- 
knowledging that  to  the  activity,  to  the  sense  of 
impartiality,  displayed  by  these  inspectors,  is 
due  the  fact  that  an  entire  application  of  the  law 
has  been  possible  without  individual  interests 
being  thereby  jeopardized  to  a  very  serious  ex- 
tent. ...  In  no  other  country  is  there  so  elab- 
orate a  code  of  factory  laws  as  the  '  British  factory 
and  workshop  act'  of  1878  (41  Vict.,  chap.  16), 
it  being  an  act  consolidating  all  the  factory  acts 
since  Sir  Robert  Peel's  act  of  1802."— C.  D. 
Wright,  Factory  Legislation  {Tenth  Census  of  ths 
U.  S.,v.  2). 

Also  in:  First  annual  Jiep't  of  the  Factory  In- 
spectors of  the  State  of  New  York,  1886,  appendix. 
— C.  Knight,  Popular  Hist,  of  Eng.,  v.  8,  ch.  22 
and  27. — H.  Martineau,  Ilist.  of  the  Tldrty  Tears' 
Peace,  v.  2,  pp.  512-515.— See,  also,  England: 
A.  D.  1832-1833. 

FADDILEY,  Battle  of.— Fought  success- 
fully by  the  Britons  with  the  West  Saxons,  on  the 
border  of  Cheshire,  A.  D.  583.— J.  R.  Green, 
T/ie  Making  <f  Enqlnnd,  p.  206. 

FAENZA,  Battle  of  (A.  D.  542).  See  Rome: 
A.  D.  535-553. 

FiESULiE.  See  Florence,  Origin  and 
Namk. 

FAGGING.  See  Education,  Modern  :  Euro- 
pean Countries.—  England. — The  Great  Pub- 
lic Schools. 

FAGGIOLA,  Battle  of  (1425).  See  Italy: 
A.  D.  141,2-1447. 

FAINEANT  KINGS.  See  Franks:  A.  D. 
511-752. 

FAIR  OAKS,  Battle  of.  See  United  States 
OF  Am.  :  A.  I).  1862  (May:  Virginia). 

FAIRFAX  AND  THE  PARLIAMEN- 
TARY ARMY.  See  England:  A.  D.  1645 
(January — April),  and  (June);  1647  (April — 
August);  1648  (November);  1649  (February). 

FALAISE.— "The  Castle  [in  Normandy] 
where  legend  fixes  the  birth  of  William  of  Nor- 
mandy, and  where  history  fixes  the  famous  hom- 
age of  William  of  Scotland,  is  a  vast  donjon  of 
the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century.  One  of  the 
grandest  of  those  massive  square  keeps  which  I 
have  already  spoken  of  as  distinguishing  the  ear- 
liest military  architecture  of  Normandy  crowns 
the  summit  of  a  precipitous  rock,  fronted  by  an- 
other mass  of  rock,  wilder  still,  on  which  the  can- 
non of  England  were  planted  during  Henry's 
siege.  To  these  rocks,  these  '  felsen, '  the  spot 
owes  its  name  of  Falaise.  .  .  .  Between  these 
two  rugged  heights  lies  a  narrow  dell.  .  .  .  The 
dell  is  crowded  with  mills  and  tanneries,  but  the 
mills  and  tanneries  of  Falaise  have  their  share 
in  the  historic  interest  of    the  place.  ...  In 
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every  form  which  tho  story  hns  taken  in  history 
or  legend,  the  mother  of  tlie  ('onqueror  aiipeurs 
as  the  (laugliter  of  ii  tanner  of  FahiisL'." — E.  A. 
Freeman,  S'ovmau  CotiqueM,  rh.  8,  Hi'Ct.  1. 

FALAISE,  Peace  of  (1175).  Bee  Scotland: 
A.  I).  1174-1189. 

FALK  LAWS,  The.  See  Geumany:  A.  D. 
187:J-1887. 

FALKIRK,  Battles  of  (1298  and  1746).  Sec 
Scotland:  A.  l'..  I'iOO-iaor);  and  1745-1746. 

FAMAGOSTA  :  A.  D.  1571.— Taken  by  the 
Turks.     See  Ti'kkh:  A.  D.  ir,66-lo71. 

FAMILIA. — The  slaves  iM'longing  to  a  master 
were  collectively  called  familia  among  ihe  Ito- 
mans. — E.  Qiihl  and  W.  Koner,  Life  of  the  Greeks 
and  RomniH,  nert.  100. 

FAMILY  COMPACT,  The  First  Eovrbon. 

See  Fka^nce:  A.  1).  1733 The  Secono..     See 

France:  A.  D.  1743  (Octobeu) The  I'hird. 

See  Fkance:  A.  I).  17«1  (Auoitst). 

FAMILY  COMPACT  IN  CANADA,  1  Le. 
See  CanadajiA.  D.  1820-1837. 

FAMINE;  The  Cotton.  See  Enqlane. 
A.  D.  1861-1865. 

FAMINE,  The  Irish.  See  Ireland:  A.  D. 
1845-1847. 

FANARIOTS.    See  Phanariots. 

FANEUIL  HALL.— "The  fame  of  Faneuil 
Hall  [Boston,  Mass.]  is  as  wide  as  tho  country 
itself.  It  has  been  called  the  '  Cradle  of  Liberty,' 
because  dedicated  by  that  early  apostle  of  free- 
dom, .Tames  Otis,  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  in  a 
speech  delivered  in  the  hall  in  Slarch,  1763.  .  .  . 
Its  walls  have  echoed  to  the  voices  of  the  great 
departed  in  times  gone  by,  and  in  every  great 
public  exigency  the  people,  with  one  accord,  as- 
sembled together  to  take  coimsel  withiii  its  hal- 
lowed precmcts.  .  .  .  The  Old  Market-house 
.  .  .  existing  in  Dock  Square  in  1734,  was  de- 
molished by  a  mob  in  1736-37.  There  was  con- 
tention among  the  people  as  to  whether  they 
would  be  served  at  their  houses  in  the  old  way, 
or  resort  to  fixed  localities,  and  one  set  of  dispu- 
tants took  this  summary  method  of  settling  the 
question.  ...  In  1740,  the  question  of  the  Mar- 
ket-house being  revived.  Fetor  Faneuil  proposed 
to  build  one  at  bis  own  cost  on  the  town's  land 
in  Dock  Square,  upon  conditi«Q  that  the  town 
should  legally  authorize  it,  enact  proper  regula- 
tions, and  maintain  it  for  the  ourpose  named. 
Mr,  Faneuil's  noble  ofter  was  courteously  re- 
ceived, but  such  was  the  division  of  opinion  jn 
the  subject  that  it  was  accepted  by  <.  nir-jority 
of  only  seven  voles,  out  of  727  persona  voting. 
The  building  was  completed  in  Septembej,  174'«i, 
and  three  days  after,  at  a  meeting  of  citizens, 
the  hall  was  formally  accepted  and  a  vote  of 
thanks  passed  to  the  donor.  .  .  .  The  town  voted 
that  the  hall  should  be  called  Faneuil  Hall  for- 
ever. .  .  .  The  original  size  of  the  building  was 
40  by  100  feet,  just  half  the  present  width;  the 
hall  would  contain  1,000  persons.  At  the  fire  of 
January  13,  1763,  the  whole  inferior  was  de- 
8troye<l,  but  the  town  voted  to  Tf  ouild  in  Marti , 
and  the  State  authorized  a  lottery  in  aid  of  the 
design.  The  first  meeting  aft<.'r  the  rebuilding 
was  held  on  the  14tU  March,  1763,  when  James 
Otis  delivered  the  dedicatory  address.  In  1806 
the  Hall  was  enlarged  in  width  to  80  feet,  and 
by  the  addition  of  a  third  story."— S.  A.  Drake, 
Old  LaudinnrkK  of  Boniori,  ch.  4. 

FANNIAN  LAW,  The.  See  Orchian,  Fan- 

NIAN,  DiDIAN  LAWa 


FARM.     Ser  FEn>f. 

FARMERS'  ALLIANCE.  See  United 
Statkh  ok  A.m.  :  A.  1).  1877-18»l. 

FARMER'S  LETTERS, The.  See  United 
Statkh  OK  A.M. :  A.  O.  1767-1768. 

FARNESE,  Alexander,  Duke  of  Parma,  in 
the  Netherlands.  See  Netherlands:  A.  1). 
1577-1581,  to  1588-15!)3. 

FARNESE,  The  House  of.  See  Parma: 
A.  I).  1 545-1 5»2. 

FAR^AGUT,  Admiral  David  G.— Capture 
of  Nev.  Orleans.  See  United  States  ok  Am.  : 
A.  I).  1862(Ar»iL:  On  the  Mississippi) At- 
tack on  Vicksbur?.  See  United  States  of 
Am.:  a.  D.  1863  (.May— July:  On  the  Missis- 
sippi)  Victory  in  Mobile  Bay.    See  United 

States  OF  Am.  :  A.  I).  1864(AuGr8T:  Alabama). 

FARSAKH,  OR  FARSANG,  The.  See 
Parahano. 

FASCES.    See  Lictors. 

FA3TI. — "Dies  Fasti  were  the  days  upon 
which  the  Courts  of  Justice  [in  ancient  Rome] 
were  open,  and  legal  business  could  be  trans- 
acted before  the  Praetor;  the  Dies  Nefasti  were 
tl  )se  upon  which  the  Courts  were  closed.  .  .  . 
All  days  consecrated  to  the  worsliip  of  the  Goda 
by  sacrifices,  feasts  or  games,  were  named  Festi. 
.  .  .  For  nearly  four  centuries  and  a-lialf  after 
the  foundation  of  the  city  the  knowledge  of  the 
Calendar  was  confined  to  the  Pontifices  p'one. 
.  .  .  These  secrets  which  might  be,  and  doubt- 
less often  'vere,  employed  for  political  ends,  were 
at  length  Uivulged  in  the  year  B.  C.  314,  by  Cn. 
Flaviiis,  who  drew  up  tables  embracing  all  this 
carefully-treasured  information,  and  hung  them 
uji  in  the  Foruir.  for  the  inspection  of  the  pub- 
lic. From  this  time  forward  documents  of  this 
description  were  known  by  the  name  of  Fasti. 
.  .  .  These  Fasti,  in  fact,  corresponded  very 
closely  to  a  modern  Almanac.  .  .  .  The  Fasti 
just  described  have,  to  prevent  confusion,  been 
calhvl  C.ilendaria,  or  Fasti  Calendarcs,  and  must 
'je  ciirefully  distin,'5uished  from  certain  composi- 
tions also  named  I'asti  by  the  ancients.  These 
were  regular  chron'eles  in  which  were  recorded 
each  year  the  names  of  the  Consuls  and  other 
magistrates,  together  with  the  remarkable  events, 
and  the  days  on  w  hich  they  occurred.  The  most 
important'were  ihe  Annalcs  Maximi,  kept  by  the 
Pontifex  Maxiiuu''." — W.  Ramsay,  Manual  of 
Roman  Antiq.,  eh.  il. 

FATIMITE  CALIPHS,  The.  See  Ma- 
hometan Conquest  and  Empire:  A.  D.  908- 
1171;  also,  Ass.xssiNs. 

FAVILA,  King  of  Leon  and  the  Asturias, 
or  Oviedo,  A.  D.  737-73!). 

FEAST  OF  LIBERTY.  See  Greece:  B.  C. 
479:  Pkj.sian  Wars. — Plat^a. 

FEAST  OF  REASON,  The.  See  France: 
A.  1).  -.793  (Novemheh). 

FFAST  OF  THE  FEDERATION,  The. 
See  France:  A.  D.  1789-1791. 

FEAST   OF  THE   SUPREME    BEING, 
The.    See  France:   A.  1).   1793-1794  (Novem- 
'<:r— June). 

V  ECIALES.— FETIALES.   See  Fetiales. 

FEDEM.    See  Cattanl 

FEDERAL  CITY,  The.  See  Washington 
(City):  A.  D.  1791. 

FEDERAL  CONSTITUTION  OF  SWIT- 
ZERLAND. See  Constitution  of  the  Swiss 
Confederation. 
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FEDERAL  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AM.    Stc  CoNSTrrr- 

TION  OK  TIIK  r.MTKI)  ST.VTKH. 

FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT.— FEDER- 
ATIONS.— "  Two  ii'ipiisitcs  scciii  luTt'ssary  to 
coiisiituteu  Federal  GovtTiiniciil  ill  .  .  .  its  most 
lieifecl  form.  On  the  one  Inind,  each  of  the  mem- 
bers of  tile  Union  must  be  wholly  independent  in 
those  matters  which  eonccrn  eaeh  member  only. 
On  the  other  hand,  all  must  be  subject  to  ii 
common  power  in  lliose  matters  wliich  concern 
tli(!  whole  l)ody  of  members  colleetivi'ly.  Thus 
each  member  will  tlx  for  itself  ?lie  laws  of  its 
<riminal  jurisprudence,  and  even  tlie  details  of 
its  political  c(mstituti(m.  And  it  will  do  this, 
not  as  ft  niatt^T  of  privilege  or  concession  from 
any  higher  power,  b\it  as  a  matter  of  absolute 
right,  liy  virtue  of  its  inherent  powers  as  an  inde- 
pendent CDHunon  wealth.  But  in  all  matters  which 
concern  tlie  general  body,  the  sovereignty  of  the 
several  members  will  cease.  Each  member  is 
perfectly  independent  within  its  own  sphere ;  but 
then;  is  another  si)herc  in  which  its  independence, 
or  rather  its  separate  existence,  vanishes.  It  is 
invested  with  every  right  of  sovereignty  on  one 
class  of  subjects,  but  there  is  another  cltvss  of  sub- 
jects on  which  it  is  as  incapable  of  separate  politi- 
cal action  as  any  province  or  city  of  a  monarchy 
or  of  an  indivisible  republic.  .  .  .  Four  Federal 
Commonwealths  .  .  .  stand  out,  in  four  different 
ages  of  the  world,  as  commanding,  above  all 
others,  the  attention  of  students  of  political  his- 
tory. Of  these  four,  one  belongs  to  what  is  usu- 
ally known  as  '  ancient,'  another  to  what  is  com- 
monly called  '  mediivval '  history ;  a  tliird  arose  in 
the  period  of  transition  between  mediieval  and 
modern  history ;  the  creation  of  the  fourth  may 
have  been  witnessed  by  some  few  of  those  who  are 
still  counted  among  living  men.  .  .  .  These  four 
Commonwealths  are,  Firet,  the  Achaian  League 
[see  Greece:  B.  C.  280-140]  in  tlie  later  days  of 
Ancient  Greece,  whose  most  nourishing  period 
comes  within  the  third  century  before  our  era. 
Second,  the  Confederation  of  the  Swi.s3  Cantons 
[see  Constitution  oii"  the  Swiss  Confedeu.v- 
tion],  which,  with  many  changes  in  its  e.\tent 
and  constitution,  has  lasted  from  the  thirteenth 
century  to  our  own  day.  Third,  the  Seven  United 
Provinces  of  the  Netherlands  [see  Netherlands  : 
A.  D.  1577-1581,  and  after],  whose  Union  arose 
in  the  War  of  Independence  against  Spain,  and 
lasted,  in  a  republican  form,  till  the  war  of  the 
French  Revolution.  Fourth,  the  United  States 
of  North  America  [see  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  op  Am.],  which  formed  a  Fed- 
eral Union  after  their  revolt  from  the  Britisli 
Crown  under  George  the  Third,  and  whose  des- 
tiny forms  one  of  the  most  important,  and  cer- 
tainly the  most  interesting,  of  the  political  prob- 
lems of  our  own  time.  Of  these  four,  three 
come  sulHciently  near  to  the  full  realization  of 
the  Fedenil  idea  to  be  entitled  to  rank  among 

Eerfect  Federal  Governments.  The  Achaian 
eague,  and  the  United  Stjites  since  the  adoption 
of  the  present  Constitution,  are  indeed  the  most 
perfect  developments  of  the  Federal  principle 
which  the  world  has  ever  seen.  The  Swiss  Con- 
federation, in  its  origin  a  Union  of  the  loosest 
kind,  has  gmdually  drawn  the  Federal  bond 
tighter  and  tighter,  till,  within  our  own  times,  it 
has  assumed  a  form  which  fairly  entitles  it  to 
rank  beside  Achaia  and  America.     The  claim  of 


the  United  Provinces  is  more  doubtful;  their 
union  wasat  no  perio<l  of  their  republican  being 
so  close  as  that  of  Achaia,  America,  and  modern 
Switzerland." — E.  A.  Freeman,  IlUt.  of  Federal 
(/on-nimfiit,  r.  1,  pp.  !i-(J. 

Classification  of  Federal  Governments. — 
"To  the  classification  of  federal  governments 
publicists  have  given  great  attention  with  unsat- 
isfactory results.  History  shows  a  great  variety 
of  forms,  nuiging  from  the  lowest  jiossible  or- 
ganization, lik(!  that  of  the  Amphictyonic  Coun- 
cil [see  Amimiiktvomc  Council]  to  the  higlily 
centralized  and  powerful  German  Empire.  Many 
writers  deny  that  anv  li.xed  bounilaries  can  bo 
described.  The  usual  classification  is,  however, 
into  three  divisions, —  the  StaatensUvat,  or  state 
founded  on  states;  the  Staatenbund,  or  union  of 
states  —  to  which  the  term  Confederacy  nearly 
corresponds;  and  the  Bundesstaat,  or  \inited 
state,  which  answers  substantially  to  the  terra 
federation  as  usually  employed.  The  Staaten. 
staat  is  defined  to  U)  a  state  in  which  the  units 
are  not  individuals,  but  states,  and  which,  there- 
fore, has  no  operation  directly  on  individuals, 
but  deals  with  and  legislates  for  its  corporate 
members ;  they  preserve  undisturbed  their  powers 
of  government  over  their  own  subjects.  The 
usual  example  of  a  Staatenstaat  is  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire  [see  Ro.man  Empire,  The  IIolyJ. 
This  conception  ...  is,  '■'■  over,  illogical  m 
theory,  and  never  has  br  ..  ..rried  out  in  prac- 
tice. .  .  .  Ili.storically,  .)  sn  the  distinction  is 
untenable.  The  Holy  R»  i.:  .n  Empire  had  courts, 
taxes,  and  even  F"bject3  not  connected  with  the 
states.  In  theory  it  had  superior  claims  upon 
all  the  individuals  within  the  Empire ;  in  practice 
it  abandoned  control  over  the  states.  The  second 
category  is  better  established.  Jellinek  says: 
'  When  states  form  a  permanent  political  alli- 
ance, of  which  common  defence  is  at  the  very 
least  the  purpose,  with  permanent  federal  organs, 
there  arises  a  Staatenbund. '  This  form  of  gov- 
ernment is  distinguished  from  an  alliance  l)y  the 
fact  that  it  has  permanent  federal  organs ;  from 
a  commercial  league  by  its  political  purpose; 
from  a  Bundesstaat  by  its  limited  purpose.  In 
other  words,  under  Staatenbund  are  included  the 
weaker  forms  of  true  federal  government,  in 
which  there  is  independence  from  other  powers, 
and,  within  the  purposes  of  the  union,  indepen- 
dence from  the  constituent  states.  .  .  .  The 
Staatenbund  form  includes  most  of  the  federal 
governments  which  have  existed.  The  Greek 
confederatious  (except  perhaps  the  Lycian  and 
Achajan)  and  all  the  media;val  leagues  were  of 
this  type :  even  the  strong  modern  unions  of  the 
United  States,  Germany,  and  Switzerland,  have 
gone  through  the  Staatenbund  stage  in  their 
earlier  history.  Between  the  Staatenbund  and 
the  more  highly  developed  form,  the  Bundesstajit, 
no  writer  has  described  an  accurate  l)oundary. 
There  are  certain  governments,  notably  those  of 
Canada,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  the  United 
States,  in  which  is  found  an  elaborate  and  powerful 
central  organism,  including  federal  courts ;  to  this 
organism  is  assigned  all  or  nearly  all  the  common 
concerns  of  the  nation ;  within  its  exclusive  con- 
trol are  war,  foreign  affairs,  commerce,  colonies, 
and  national  finances;  and  there  is  an  efticient 
power  of  enforcement  against  states.  Such  gov- 
ernments undoubtedly  are  Bundesstaaten. " — A. 
B.  Hart,  Introd.  to  the  Study  of  Federal  Gov't 
{Harvard  Historical  Mojwgrapfia,  no.  2),  ch.  1. 
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Greek  Federations. — "Under  tho  conditions 
of  the  (iriL'C'o  {{oiniiii  rivit-  life  there  were  but  two 
pnii'ti('iil)le  metliods  of  forniinjr  ii  great  state  and 
diininisliing  tlm  (lUiintity  of  warfan;.  The  one 
rnetliod  was  conciuest  with  incorporation,  tlie 
jtlier  in^'tliod  was  federation.  .  .  .  Neillier 
metliod  was  adopted  l)y  tlie  (Jreelis  in  tJieir  day 
of  greatness.  Tlie  Spartan  nietliod  of  extending 
its  |)ower  was  concpiest  witliout  incorporation: 
wlien  Sparta  conquered  anotlier  ({reclv  city,  nhc, 
sent  a  liarniost  to  govern  it  lii<e  atyn-nt;  in  otlier 
words  slio  virtually  enslaved  the  siihject  cit}'. 
The  efforts  of  Alliens  tended  more  in  the  direction 
of  a  peaceful  federalisni.  In  the  great  Deliau 
confederacy  [.see  Gukkce:  B.  C.  478-477,  and 
ATni;Ns:  B.  C.  40(5-454],  which  develoi)ed  into 
the  maritime  empire  of  Athens,  tlic  /Egean  cities 
were  treated  as  allies  rather  than  sul)Je<'ts.  As 
regards  their  local  alTairs  they  were  in  no  way 
interfered  with,  anil  could  they  have  been  repre- 
sented in  some  kind  of  a  federal  council  at  Ath- 
ens, the  coiu'.s(>  of  Gre(nau  history  might  have 
been  wonderfully  altered.  As  it  was,  they  were 
all  deprived  of  one  cs.seutial  element  of  sover- 
eignty,—  the  power  of  controlling  their  own 
military  forces.  ...  In  the  century  following 
the  death  of  Alexander,  in  the  closing  age  of 
Hellenic  independence,  the  federal  idea  ap[)ear3 
in  a  nuich  more  advanced  stage  of  elaboration, 
though  in  a  part  of  Greece  which  had  been  iield 
of  little  account  in  tlie  great  days  of  Athens  and 
Sparta.  Between  the  Achaian  federation,  framed 
in  274  B.  C,  and  the  United  States  of  America, 
there  are  some  interesting  points  of  res"mblance 
which  have  been  elaborately  discussed  by  Mr. 
Freeman,  in  liis  'History  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment. '  About  the  same  time  the  ^Etolir.n  League 
(see  ^TOLiAN  League]  came  into  prominence 
n  the  north.  Both  these  leagues  were  instances 
of  true  federal  government,  and  were  not  mere 
confederations;  tliat  is,  tlie  centml  government 
acted  directly  upon  all  the  citizens  and  not  merely 
upon  the  local  governments.  Each  of  these 
leagues  had  for  its  chief  executive  officer  a  Gen- 
eral elected  for  one  year,  with  powers  similar  to 
those  of  an  American  President.  In  each  the 
supreme  assembly  was  a  primary  asseml)ly  at 
which  every  citizen  from  every  city  of  tlic  league 
had  a  right  to  be  present,  to  speak,  and  to  vote ; 
but  as  a  natural  consequence  these  assemblies 
shrank  into  comparatively  aristocnitic  bodies. 
In  ^tolia,  which  was  a  group  of  mountain  can- 
tons similar  to  Switzerland,  the  federal  union 
was  more  complete  than  in  Achaia,  which  was  a 
group  of  cities.  ...  In  so  far  as  Greece  con- 
tributed anything  towards  the  formation  of  great 
and  pacific  political  aggregates,  she  did  it  through 
attempts  at  federation.  But  in  so  low  a  state  of 
political  development  as  that  which  prevailed 
throughout  the  Mediterranean  world  in  pre- 
Cliristian  times,  the  more  barbarous  method  of 
conquest  with  incorporation  was  more  likely  to 
be  successful  on  a  great  scale.  This  was  well 
illustrated  in  the  history  of  Kome, — a  civic  com- 
munity of  the  same  generic  type  with  Sparta  and 
Athens,  but  presenting  specitic  differences  of  the 
highest  importance.  .  .  .  Rome  early  succeeded 
in  freeing  itself  from  that  insuperable  prejudice 
which  elsewhere  prevente<l  the  ancient  city  from 
admitting  aliens  to  a  share  in  its  franchise.  And 
in  this  victory  over  primeval  political  ideas  lay 
the  whole  secret  of  Home's  mighty  career." — J. 
Fiske,  Anienean  Political  Ideas,  led.  2. 


Medizval    Leagues    in  Germany. —  "It  is 

hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the  Lomlnnil  League 
led  naturally  to  the  leagues  of  (terniun  cities. 
'I'lie  exhatisting  efforts  of  the  Ilohenstanfeii  F^m- 
perors  to  secure  dominion  in  Italv  c()in|)clled 
them  to  grant  privileges  to  the  cities  in  (teriiiany; 
the  weaker  emperors,  who  followed,  bought  sup- 
port with  new  charters  and  privileges.  The  in- 
ability of  the  Kmpire  to  keei)  the  peace  or  to 
protect  commerce'  led  sjieedily  to  the  formation 
of  great  unions  of  cities,  usually  commercial  in 
origin,  but  very  soon  becimiing  political  fdrcesof 
l)rime  importance.  Tlu?  first  of  these  was  the 
Uhenisli  League,  formed  in  V2~)-l.  1'lie  more  im- 
jiortant  cities  of  the  Uhine  valh-y,  from  Basle  to 
('ologne,  were  the  original  mVmliers;  but  it 
eventually  had  .seventv  members,  including  sev- 
eral |)rinces  and  ruling  luelatcs.  The  ieaguo 
had  Colloipii.'i,  or  ass(;ml)lies,  at  stated  intervals; 
but,  beyond  deciding  upon  a  general  policy,  and 
the  assignment  of  military  quotas,  it  liiid  no  legis- 
lative powers.  There  was,  however,  a  Kommis- 
sion,  or  federal  court,  which  acted  as  arbiter  in 
disputes  between  the  members.  The  chief  po- 
litical service  of  the  league  was  to  maintain  jteaco 
during  the  interregnum  in  the  Empire  (12o0- 
I37;i).  During  the  fourteenth  century  it  fell 
apart,  and  many  of  itsm-Jinbers  joined  the  Ilan.sa 
or  Suabiaii  League.  ...  In  15177  seventeen  Sua- 
biaii  cities,  which  had  been  mortgaged  liy  tho 
Emperor,  united  to  defend  their  liberties.  They 
received  many  accessions  of  German  and  Swiss 
cities;  but  in  1388  they  were  overthrown  by 
Leopold  III.  of  Austria,  and  all  combinations  of 
cities  were  forbidden.  A  federal  government 
tliey  cannot  be  said  to  have  posscs.setl ;  but  po- 
litical, almost  federal  relations  continued  during 
the  fifteenth  century.  The  similar  leagues  of 
Frankfort  and  Wetterau  were  broken  up  about 
tlie  same  time.  Other  leagues  of  cities  and  can- 
tons were  in  a  like  manner  formed  and  (lis.solved, 
—  among  them  the  leagues  of  Hauenstein  and 
Burgundy;  and  there  was  a  confederation  in 
Franchc  Comte,  afterward  French  territory.  All 
the  medi.eval  leagues  thus  far  mentioned  were 
defensive,  and  had  no  extended  relations  beyond 
their  own  borders.  The  great  Ilanseatic  League 
[see  Hansa  Towns],  organized  as  a  commercial 
union,  developed  into  a  political  and  international 
power,  which  negotiated  and  'made  war  on  its 
own  account  witli  foreign  and  German  sover- 
eigns ;  and  which  was  for  two  centuries  one  of 
the  leading  powers  of  Europe." — A.  B.  Hart, 
Introd.  to  the  Study  of  Federal  Gov't  {Harvard 
IliKtorieal  Monograplis,  no.  2),  ch.  3. 

Mediaeval  League  of  Lombardy. —  When 
Frederick  Barbaro.ssa  cntereil  Italy  for  the  fifth 
time  in  1103,  to  enforce  the  despotic  sovereignty 
over  that  country  which  the  German  kings,  as 
emperors,  were  then  claiming  (see  Ir alv :  A .  I). 
961-1039),  a  league  of  the  Lombard  cities  was 
formed  to  resist  him.  ' '  Verona,  Vicenza,  Pi.dua, 
and  Treviso,  the  most  powerful  towns  of  the 
Veronese  marches,  assembled  their  consuls  in 
congress,  to  consider  of  the  means  of  putting  an 
end  to  a  tyranny  which  overwhelmed  them.  The 
consuls  of  these  four  towns  pleilged  themselves 
by  oath  in  the  name  of  their  cities  to  give 
mutual  support  to  each  other  in  the  assertion  of 
their  former  rights,  and  in  the  resolution  to  re- 
duce the  imperial  prerogatives  to  the  point  at 
which  thev  were  fixed  under  the  reign  of  Henry 
IV.     Freclerick,   informed    of    this  association. 
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ff turned  hiiHtily  Into  Northern  Italy,  to  put  It 
down  .  .  .  but  he  Hoon  perceived  that  the  spirit 
of  liherty  had  made  pro^rn-Hs  in  the  lildbeline 
<  ities  as  well  nn  in  those  of  the  Gtielphs.  .  .  . 
Otdiged  to  liend  before  ii  people  which  he  con- 
Hidered  only  iis  revolted  subjects,  he  soon  re- 
nounced 11  contest  so  iiuinilialinj;,  nnd  returned 
to  Germany,  to  levy  an  arm}'  nion;  submissive  to 
him.  Otliirand  mori-  pressinj^  interests  diverted 
his  iittention  from  this  object  till  the  autunm  of 
1160.  .  .  .  When  Frederick,  in  the  month  of 
October,  110(1,  descended  the  mountains  of  the 
Grisons  to  enter  Italy  by  the  territory  of  Brescia, 
he  marched  his  army  directly  to  Lodi,  without 
pernuttinj,'  any  act  of  hostility  on  the  way.  At 
Ltxli,  he  assembled,  towards  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber, 11  diet  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  at  which  lije 
promised  the  Lombards  to  redress  the  grievances 
occa.sioned  by  the  abuser  of  power  bv  his  podcs- 
tas,  and  to  respect  their  just  liberties;  ...  to 
give  greater  weight  to  his  negotiation,  he 
marched  his  army  into  Central  Italy.  .  .  .  The 
towns  of  the  Veronese  marches,  seeing  the 
emperor  and  his  army  pass  without  daring  to 
attack  them,  became  bolder:  they  assembled  a 
new  diet,  in  the  beginning  of  April,  at  the  con- 
vent of  Pontida,  between  Milan  and  Bergamo. 
The  consuls  of  Cremona,  of  Bergamo,  of  Brescia, 
of  Mantua  and  Ferrara  met  there,  and  joined 
those  of  the  marches.  The  union  of  the  Guelphs 
and  Ghibelines,  for  the  common  liberty,  was 
hailed  with  universal  joy.  The  deputies  of  the 
Cremonese,  who  had  lent  their  aid  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  Milan,  seconded  those  of  the  Milanese 
village?  in  imploring  aid  of  the  confederated 
towns  to  rebuild  the  city  of  Milan.  Ihis  con- 
federation was  called  the  League  of  Lombardy. 
The  consuls  took  the  oath,  and  their  constituents 
afterwards  repeated  it,  that  every  Lombard 
should  unite  for  the  recovery  of  the  common  lib- 
erty ;  that  the  league  for  this  purpose  should  last 
twenty  years;  and,  finally,  that  they  should  aid 
each  other  in  repairing  in  common  any  damage 
experienced  in  this  sacred  cause,  by  any  one 
member  of  the  confederation :  extending  even  to 
the  past  this  contract  for  reciprocal  security,  the 
league  resolved  to  rebuild  JMilan.  .  .  .  Lotli  was 
soon  afterwards  compelled,  by  force  of  arms,  to 
take  the  oitth  to  the  league ;  while  the  towns  of 
Venice,  Placentia,  Parma,  Modena,  and  Bologna 
voluntarily  and  gladly  joined  the  association.  ' — 
J.  C.  L.  de  Sismondi,  flintory  of  the  Italian  lie- 
publics,  cli.  2. — In  122(5  the  League  was  revived 
or  renewed  against  Frederick  II.  (see  Italy  : 
A.  D.  llsa-ri.W).— "  Milan  and  Bologna  took  the 
lead,  and  were  followed  by  Piacenza,  Verona, 
Brescia,  Faenza,  Mantua,  Vercelli,  Lodi,  Ber- 
gamo, Turin,  Ales.sandria,  Viccnza,  Padua,  and 
Treviso.  .  .  .  Nothing  could  be  more  unlike, 
than  the  First  and  the  Second  Lombard  Leagues, 
That  of  1167,  formed  against  Frederick  the  First 
after  the  most  cruel  provocation,  was  sanctioned 
by  the  Pope,  and  had  for  its  end  the  deliverance 
of  Lombardy.  That  of  1226,  formed  against 
Frederick  the  Second,  after  no  provocation  re- 
ceived, was  discountenanced  by  the  Pope,  and 
resulted  in  the  frustration  of  the  Crusade  and  in 
sowing  the  germ  of  endless  civil  wars.  This 
year  is  fl.xed  upon  by  the  Brescian  Chronicler  as 
the  beginning  of  '  those  plaguy  factions  of  Guelf 
and  Ghibelline,  which  were  so  engrained  into  the 
minds  of  our  forefathers,  that  they  have  handed 
them  down  as  an  heir- loom  to  their  posterity, 


never  to  come  to  an  end.'"— T.  L.  Kington,  IIi»t. 
of  Firdcrick  the  Hermid,  r.  1,  /).  265-266. 

Modern  Federations. — "A  remarkable  pho- 
nomciiou  of  till'  last  huiidre<l  j-ears  is  the  im- 


•ral  institutions.     There  are  to-day  contem- 
poraneously existing  no  less  than  ei'jnt  distinct 


Iietus  that  has  been  given  to  the  development  of 
'\'dcr 

i»orai 
'Vderal  Governments.  First  and  foremost  is  the 
United  States  of  America,  where  we  have  an  ex- 
ample of  the  Federal  Union  in  the  most  perfect 
form  yet  attained.  Then  conies  Switzerland,  of 
less  importance  than  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, but  most  nearly  a|)proaching  it  in  perfection. 
Again  we  have  the  German  Empire  [see  CoN- 
htiti:tion  ok  Geumanv],  that  great  factor  in 
European  politics,  which  Is  truly  a  Federal  Union, 
but  a  cumbrous  one  and  full  of  anomalies.  Next 
in  importance  comes  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
[see  Constitution  of  Canada],  which  is  the 
only  example  of  a  country  forming  a  Federal 
Union  and  at  the  same  time  a  colony.  Lastly 
come  the  Argentine  Republic,  Mexico,  and  the 
States  of  Colombia  and  Venezuela  [see  Constitd- 
tionhI.  This  is  a  very  remarkable  li.st  when  wo 
consi(Ier  that  never  before  the  present  century  did 
more  than  two  Federal  Unions  ever  coexist,  and 
that  very  rarely,  and  that  even  those  unions 
were  far  from  satisfying  the  true  requirements 
of  Federation.  Nor  is  this  all.  Throughout  the 
last  hundred  years  we  can  mark  a  growing  ten- 
dency in  countries  that  have  adopted  the  Federal 
type  of  Government  to  perfect  that  Federal  typo 
and  make  it  more  truly  Federal  than  before.  In 
the  United  States  of  America,  for  instance,  the 
Constitution  of  1789  was  more  truly  Federal  than 
the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  certainly  since 
the  Civil  War  we  hear  less  of  State  Rights,  and 
more  of  Union.  It  has  indeed  been  remarked 
that  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  have  be- 
come fond  of  applying  the  wonls  '  Nation '  and 
'  National '  to  themselves  in  a  manner  formerly 
unknown.  We  can  mark  the  same  progress  in 
Switzerland.  Before  1789,  Switzerland  formed 
a  very  loose  system  of  Confederated  States — in 
1815,  a  constitution  more  truly  Federal  was  de- 
vised; in  1848,  the  Federal  Union  was  more 
firmly  consolidated;  and  lastly,  in  1874,  such 
changes  were  made  in  the  Constitution  that 
Switzerland  now  presents  a  very  fairly  perfect 
example  of  Federal  Government.  In  Germany 
we  may  trace  a  similar  movement.  In  1815,  the 
Germanic  Confederation  was  formed ;  but  it  was 
only  a  system  of  Confederated  States,  or  what 
the  Germans  call  Staatenbund ;  but  after  various 
changes,  amongst  others  the  exclusion  of  Austria 
in  1866,  it  became,  in  1871,  a  composite  State  or, 
in  German  language,  a  Bundestaat.  Beyond 
this,  we  have  to  note  a  further  tendency  to 
Federation.  In  the  year  1886,  a  Bill  passed  the 
Imperial  Parliament  to  permit  of  the  formation  of 
an  Australasian  Council  for  the  purposes  of  form- 
ing the  Australasian  Colonies  into  a  Federation. 
Then  we  hear  of  further  aspirations  for  applying 
the  Federal  system,  as  though  there  were  some 
Ijeculiar  virtue  or  talismanic  effect  about  it  which 
rendered  it  a  panacea  for  all  political  troubles. 
There  has,  also,  been  much  talk  about  Imperial 
Federation.  Lastly,  some  people  think  they  see 
a  simple  solution  of  the  Irish  Question  in  the 
application  of  Federation,  particularly  the  Cana- 
dian form  of  it,  to  Ireland. "  —  Federal  Omer ti- 
me nt  {Westminster  Rev.,  May,  1888,  pp.  573-574). 
— "The  federal  is  one  of  the  oldest  forms  of 
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povprnmcnt  known,  nnd  itH  ndaptabllify  to  tlic 
iiirgoat  nn  woll  hh  to  the  mniilli-st  HtiitcH  is  Hliown 
lu  all  politiciil  forniiitlons  of  Into  years,  Hfiitcs 
In  the  New  and  in  tlio  Old  Worhl,  nil  in  tluir 
aggri'gntion,  alike  show  ever  a  Htronger  teiiileiiey 
to  adopt  it.  Already  all  the  central  states  of 
Europe  are  federal  —  Switzerland,  Qernuuiy, 
Austria  r«t"eAL'HTUi.\:  A.  D.  180«-I867,and  1M}«- 
1887] ;  nnd  if  ever  the  various  Selav  principalities 
in  8<)uth-ea.stern  Kuro])('  —  the  Serb,  the  Alban- 
ian, the  Uounian,  the  Hulgnr,  and  tlieC/ecli — arc 
to  combine,  it  will  probal)ly  be  (as  Mr.  Freeman 
so  long  ago  as  1863  remarked)  under  a  federal 
form, —  though  whether  under  Itussian  or  Aus- 
trian auspices,  or  neither,  remains  to  be  seen. 
.  .  ,  In  the  German  lands  from  early  nges  there 
has  existed  an  aggregation  of  tribes  and  states, 
some  of  them  even  of  nou-Qermnn  race,  each  of 
which  preserved  for  domestic  purposes  its  own 
arrangements  and  laws,  but  was  luntcd  with  the 
rest  under  one  supreme  head  and  central  authority 
as  regards  its  relation  to  all  external  powers. 
Since  1871  all  the  states  of  Germany  '  form  an 
eternal  union  for  the  protection  of  the  realm  and 
the  care  of  the  welfare  of  the  German  people.' 
For  legislative  purposes,  under  the  Emperor  as 
head,  are  the  two  Houses  of  As.sembly;  first, 
the  Upper  House  of  the  Federated  State3,tcon- 
Bisting  of  02  members,  who  represent  the  indi- 
vidual States,  and  thus  as  the  guardian  of  State 
rights,  answers  very  closely  to  the  Senate  of  the 
American  Union,  except  that  the  number  of 
members  coming  from  each  state  Is  not  uniform, 
but  apportioned.  .  .  .  Eacii  German  state  has  its 
own  local  constitution  and  home  rule  for  its  in- 
ternal aflfairs.  Generally  there  are  two  chambers, 
except  in  some  of  the  smallest  states,  the  popula- 
tion of  which  does  not  much  exceed  in  some  cases 
that  of  our  larger  towns.  .  .  .  Since  1867  the 
Austro-Hungarian  monarchy  has  been  a  political 
Siamese  twin,  of  which  Austria  is  the  one  body, 
and  Hungary  the  other;  the  populati(m  of  tlie 
Austrian  half  is  24  millions,  and  that  of  Ilufigary 
about  16  millions.  Eacli  of  the  two  has  its  own 
parliament;  the  connecting  link  is  the  sovereign 
(whose  civil  list  is  raised  half  by  one  and  half  by 
the  other)  and  a  common  army,  navjy,  and  diplo- 
matic service,  and  another  Over-parliament  of  120 
members,  one-half  cho.sen  by  the  legislature  of 
Hungary,  and  the  other  half  b}'  the  legislature 
of  Austria  (the  Upper  House  of  each  twin  returns 
twenty,  and  the  Lower  of  each  forty  delegates 
from  their  own  number,  who  thus  form  a  kind  of 
Joint  Committee  of  the  Four  Houses).  The  juris- 
diction of  this  Over-parliament  is  limited  to 
foreign  affairs  and  war.  .  .  .  The  western  or 
Austrian  part  of  the  twin  ...  is  a  federal  gov- 
ernment in  itself.  .  .  .  Federated  Austria  con- 
sists of  seventeen  distinct  states.  The  German 
element  constitutes  36  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants 
of  these,  and  the  Selav  57  per  cent.  There  are  a 
few  Magyars,  Italians,  and  Roumanians.  Each 
of  these  seventeen  states  has  its  own  provincial 
parliament  of  one  House,  partlj*  composed  of  ex- 
oflicio  members  (the  bishops  and  archbishops  of 
the  Latin  and  Greek  Churches,  and  the  chancel- 
lors of  the  universities),  but  chietiy  of  repre- 
sentatives chosen  by  all  the  inhabitants  wlio  pay 
direct  taxation.  Some  of  these  are  elected  by 
the  landowners,  others  by  the  towns,  others  by 
the  trade-guilds  and  boards  of  commerce ;  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  rural  communes,  however,  are 
elected  by  delegates,  as  in  Prussia.     They  legis- 


late concerning  all  local  matters,  coimty  taxa- 
tion, land  laws  and  farming,  education,  public 
worship,  and  public  works.  .  .  .  Turning  next 
to  Ihe  oldest  federation  in  Europe,  that  of  Swit- 
zerland, which  with  various  elian ires  lias  survived 
from  1H08,  thotigh  its  present  constitution  dates 
only  from  1H74,  we  (ind  it  now  endiraees  three 
nationalities— German,  French,  Italian,  The 
original  nucleus  of  the  State,  however,  was  Ger- 
man, and  even  now  three-fourths  of  the  popula- 
tion are  German.  The  twenty-two  distinct  states 
arc  federated  mider  one  president  electe<l  an- 
nually, and  the  Federal  As,semblv  of  two  cham- 
bers, ,  .  .  Each  of  the  cantons  is  sovereign  and 
independent,  and  has  its  own  local  parliament, 
scarcely  any  two  being  the  same,  but  all  based 
on  universal  sulTrage.  Each  canton  has  its  own 
budget  of  revenue  and  expenditure,  and  its  own 
public  debt. "—.I.  N.  Dalton,  The  hhkinl  States 
of  the  World  {Nineteenth  Centiin/,  Jnli/,  1884). 

Canadian  Federation. — "A  convention  of 
thirty-three  representative  men  was  held  in  the 
autumn  of  1864  in  the  historic  city  of  Quebec, 
and  after  a  deliberation  of  several  weeks  the  re- 
sult was  the  unanimous  adoption  of  a  set  of 
seventy-two  resolutions  embodying  the  terms  and 
conditions  on  which  the  provinces  through  their 
delegates  agreed  to  a  federal  union  in  many  re- 
spects similar  in  its  general  features  to  that  of 
the  United  States  federation,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  the  English  constitution. 
Tliese  resolutions  had  to  be  laid  before  the  vari- 
ous legislatures  and  adopted  in  the  shape  of  ad- 
dresses to  the  queen  whose  sanction  was  neces- 
sary to  embody  the  wishes  of  the  provinces  in  an 
imperial  statute.  ...  In  the  early  part  of  1867 
the  ini])erial  parliament,  without  a  division,  pa.ssed 
the  statute  known  as  the  '  British  North  America 
Act,  1867,'  which  united  in  the  first  instance  the 
province  of  Canada,  now  divided  into  Ontario 
and  Queliec,  with  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick and  made  provisions  for  the  coming  in  of  tlie 
other  provinces  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  New- 
foundland, British  Columbia,  and  the  admission 
of  Rupert's  Laud  and  the  great  North-west.  Be- 
tween 1867  and  1873  the  provinces  just  named, 
witli  the  exception  of  Newfoundhuul,  which  lias 
persistently  remained  out  of  the  federation,  be- 
came parts  of  the  Dominion  and  the  va.st  North- 
west Territory  was  at  last  acquired  on  terms 
eminently  satisfactory  to  Canada  and  a  new  prov- 
ince of  great  promise  formed  out  of  that  immense 
region,  with  a  complete  system  of  parliamentary 
government.  .  .  .  AVlien  the  terms  of  the  Union 
came  to  be  arranged  between  the  provinces  in 
1864,  their  conllictiug  interest  had  to  lie  carefully 
considered  nnd  a  system  adopted  which  would 
always  enable  the  Dominion  to  expand  its  limits 
and  bring  in  new  sections  until  it  should  embrace 
the  northern  half  of  the  continent,  which,  as  we 
have  just  shown,  now  constitutes  the  Dominion. 
It  was  soon  found,  after  due  deliberation,  that 
the  most  feasible  plan  was  a  confedemtion  rest- 
ing on  tho.se  principles  which  experience  of  the 
working  of  the  feflenvtion  of  the  United  States 
showe<l  was  likely  to  give  guarantees  of  elasticity 
and  permanency.  The  maritime  provinces  had 
been  in  the  enjo)  ment  of  an  excellent  system  of 
laws  and  representative  institutions  for  riany 
years,  and  were  not  willing  to  yield  their  local 
autonomy  in  its  entirety.  The  people  of  the 
province  of  Quebec,  after  experience  of  a  union 
that  lasted   from  1841  to  1867,  saw  decidedly 
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groat  ndvnntHffCH  to  tln'inwlvt'H  and  thrlr  Insfltu- 
tioiiH  in  liuviiiK  u  proviiiciiil  jjovcrnnicnt  under 
tlu'ir  own  ciintrol.  The  people  of  ( )nlario  recog- 
nized t'(iuiil  ii(ivunt«/;eH  ill  Imviii^  n  nu'iiHure  of 
loriil  government,  iipurt  from  Frencli  (,'unudiim 
inllueiii'eHiind  iiiterferenre.  Tlie  consequence  wiis 
the  iulop(ion  of  the  federal  syHti'in,  wliicli  now, 
after  twenty  six  yi'iirs'  experience,  wo  can  truly 
Hay  ai)pears  on  tlii)  wliole  well  devised  and  ecpial 
to  tile  local  and  national  re(|uin-iiients  of  thu 
people." — J.  (}.  Hourinot,  Fnlirnl  (inr't  in  Can- 
adit  {.fiifiim  Hopkins  Univ.  Htudiea,  1th  ikrien,  non. 
l()-i;<).  l,rt.  12. 

Britannic  Federation,  Proposed. — "The  great 
chiinge  which  has  talien  place  in  th(>  public  mind 
in  recent  years  upon  the  importanci!  to  the  Em- 
pire of  maintaining  the  colonial  connection  found 
expression  at  a  meeting  held  at  the  Westminster 
Palace  Hotel  in  .lulv  IHHl,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Right  Hon.  NV.  E.  Forster,  who  occupied 
the  chair.  At  that  meeting  —  which  was  at- 
tended by  a  largo  number  of  members  of  Parlia- 
ment of  both  jiarties,  and  representatives  of  the 
colonies  —  it  was  moved  by  tlie  Right  Hon.  W. 
II.  Smitli:  'That,  in  order  to  secure  the  penna- 
nent  unity  of  the  Empire,  some  form  of  federa- 
tion is  essential.'  Tliat  resolution  was  second>'d 
by  the  Earl  of  Ro.sebery,  and  pas-sed  unani- 
mously. In  November  of  the  same  year  the  Im- 
perial Federation  League  was  formed  to  carry 
out  the  objects  of  that  resolution;  and  the  sub- 
ject has  received  considerable  attention  since. 
...  I  iKjlievc  all  are  agreed  that  the  leading 
objects  of  the  Impcjrial  Federation  League  are  to 
find  means  by  wluch  the  colonies,  the  outlying 
portions  of  tlie  Empire,  may  have  a  certain  voice 
and  weight  and  inlluence  iu  reference  to  the 
foreign  policy  of  this  country,  in  which  they  are 
all  deeply  interested,  and  sonietiines  more  deeply 
interested  than  the  United  Kingdom  itself.  In 
the  next  place,  that  measures  may  be  taken  by 
which  all  the  power  and  weight  and  influence 
that  these  great  Hritish  communities  in  Austral- 
asia, in  South  Africa,  and  in  Canada  possess 
shall  be  brought  into  operation  for  the  strength- 
ening antl  defence  of  the  Empire.  The  discus- 
sion of  these  questions  has  led  to  a  great  deal  of 
{irogress.  We  have  got  rid  of  a  number  of  fal- 
acles  that  obtained  in  the  minds  of  a  good  many 
persons  in  relation  to  the  means  by  which  those 
objects  are  to  be  attained.  Most  people  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  stated  by  Lord  Rosebery 
at  the  Mansion  House,  that  a  Parliamentary 
Federation,  if  practicable,  is  so  remote,  that  dur 
ing  the  coming  century  it  is  not  likely  to  make 
any  very  great  advance.  We  have  also  got  rid 
of  the  fallacy  that  it  was  p'nicticable  to  have  a 
common  tanff  throughou  he  Empire.  It  is 
not,  in  my  opinion,  consisit-i^i,  with  the  constitu- 
tion either  of  England  or  of  the  autonomous  colo- 
nics. The  tariff  of  a  country  must  rest  of  ne- 
cessity mainly  with  the  Government  of  the  day, 
and  involves  such  continual  change  and  altera- 
tion as  to  make  uniformity  impracticable.  .  .  . 
I  regard  the  time  as  near  at  hand  when  the  great 
provinces  of  Australasia  will  be  confederated 
xinder  one  Government.  .  .  .  When  that  has  been 
done  it  will  be  followed,  I  doubt  not,  at  a  very 
early  day,  by  a  similar  course  on  the  part  of  South 
Africa,  and  then  we  shall  stand  in  the  position  of 
having  three  great  dominions,  commonwealths, 
or  realms,  or  whatever  name  is  found  most  de- 
sirable on  the  part  of  the  people  who  adopt  them 


—  three  great  Hritish  communities,  each  undor 
one  central  and  strong  Government.  When  that 
is  accomplished,  the  measure  which  the  .Mari{uis 
of  Lome  has  suggested,  of  liaving  the  repreHcnta- 
tiv«'s  of  these  colcmies  during  the  term  of  their 
olllce  here  in  L(mdon,  practically  C'aliinet  Minis- 
ters, will  give  to  the  Government  of  England  an 
opportunity  of  learning  in  tiie  most  direct  and 
complete!  manner  the  views  and  sentiiiu^ntsof  each 
of  those  great  British  communities  in  regard  to 
•dl  questions  of  foreign  policy  alTecting  tlie  c(tlo- 
nies.  I  would  suggest  that  the  re|ireseiitative8 
of  those  thre(!  great  British  communities  Iktc  in 
London  should  be  leading  members  of  the  C.'atii- 
net  of  the  day  of  the  country  tliey  represent,  go- 
ing out  of  otllcc!  when  their  Government  is 
changed.  In  that  way  they  would  always  repre- 
sent the  country,  and  necessarily  the  views  of 
tlie  party  in  power  in  Canada,  in  Australasia, 
and  in  South  Africa.  That  would  involve  no 
constitutional  change;  it  would  simply  reipiiro 
tliat  whoever  represented  those  dominions  in 
Loudon  should  have  a  scat  in  tlieir  own  Parlia- 
ment, and  be  a  member  of  the  Administration." 
— C.  Tupper,  Fitteratin;/  the  Empire  {Nineteenth 
Cent.,  Oct.,  1891). — "Recent  expen.sive  wars  at 
the  Cape,  annexations  of  groups  of  islands  in  the 
neiglibourhood  of  Australia,  the  Fisliery  and 
other  questions  that  have  arisen,  and  may  arise, 
on  the  North  American  continent,  have  all  com- 
pelled us  to  take  a  review  of  our  responsibilities 
in  connecticm  with  our  Colonies  and  to  consider 
how  far,  in  the  event  of  trouble,  wo  may  rely 
upon  their  assistance  to  adeijuately  support  the 
commercial  interests  of  our  scattered  Empire. 
It  is  remarkable  that,  although  the  matters  here 
indicated  are  slowly  coming  to  the  surface,  and 
have  provoked  discussion,  they  have  not  been 
forced  upon  the  public  attention  suddenly,  or  by 
any  violent  injury  or  catastrophe.  The  review 
men  are  taking  of  our  position,  and  the  debates 
as  to  how  best  we  can  make  our  relationships  of 
standing  value,  have  been  the  natural  outcome 
of  slowly  developing  causes  and  effects.  Poli- 
ticians belonging  to  both  of  the  great  parties  in 
the  State  have  joined  the  Federation  League. 
The  leaders  have  expressly  declared  that  they  do 
not  desire  at  the  present  moment  to  propound 
any  definite  theories,  or  to  push  any  premature 
scheme  for  closer  union  of  the  Empire.  The  so- 
ciety has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing any  plans  proposed  for  such  objects. 
Tiie  suggestions  actually  made  have  varied  in 
importance  from  comprehensive  projects  of  uni- 
versal commercial  union  and  common  contribu- 
tions for  a  world-wide  military  and  naval  or- 
ganization, to  such  a  trivial  proposal  as  the 
personal  recognition  of  distinguished  colonists 
by  a  nomination  to  the  peerage." — The  Mar- 
quis of  Lome,  Imperial  Federation,  ch.  1. — 
"Many  schemes  of  federation  have  been  pro- 
pounded, and  many  degrees  of  federal  tinion  are 
possible.  Lord  Rosebery  has  not  gone  further, 
as  yet,  than  the  enunciation  of  a  general  princi- 
ple. '  The  federation  we  aim  at  (he  has  said)  is 
the  closest  possible  union  of  the  various  self- 
governing  States  ruled  by  the  British  Crown,  con- 
sistently Avith  that  free  development  which  is  the 
birthright  of  British  subjects  all  over  the  world 

—  the  closest  union  in  s)'mpathy,  in  external 
action,  and  in  defence. "...  The  representation 
of  the  Colonies  in  the  Privy  Council  has  been 
viewed  with  favour,  both  by  statesmen  and  by 
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thcorctlcnl  writers.  Enrl  (In-y  lias  proposed  tlie 
Hp|H>iiitinent  of  ti  Federal  ('oniinitlee,  selected 
from  tlie  I'rivy  Council,  to  advise  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  the  ("olonies.  The  idea  thus 
Bliudowed  forth  haslwen  worlied  out  witli  (greater 
ainpliludeof  detail  liy  .Mr.  ('reswell,  in  an  essay 
to  wldch  the  prize  otTered  l)y  tlie  London  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  was  awarded.  'The  Imperial 
n.ssemhly  which  we  want.'  says  Mr.  Creswell. 
'must  l)e  un  independent  body,  constitutional  in 
ItH  origin,  representalivo  in  its  character,  and 
Bupreiuc  in  its  decision.s.  Sucli  u  body  wo  Imvc 
already  in  existence  in  the  Privy  Coiuicil.  Its 
memljcrs  are  chosen,  irrespective  of  party  con- 
Biderations,  from  amon^^  the  most  eminent  of 
those  who  liave  done  service  to  the  Htate.  To 
this  body  colonists  of  distingidshed  public  service 
could  b(!  elected.  In  constituting  th(!  Imjjerial 
Conindtteo  of  the  Privy  Council,  n'|)resenlation 
might  be  given  to  every  part  of  tlie  empire,  in 
propoition  to  the  sevenil  contril)ulions  to  e.\i)en- 
diture  for  Imperial  def(iice. '  The  constitution 
of  a  great  Council  of  tlie  Empire,  with  similar 
functions  in  relation  to  foreign  atTairs  to  those 
which  are  exercised  la  tlie  Lnited  States  l>y  u 
Conunittee  of  tlie  Senate,  is  a  ste|)  for  whidi 
public  opinion  is  not  yet  prepared.  In  the  mean- 
while the  utmost  consideration  is  i)eing  naid  at 
the  Foreign  Oflicc  to  Colonial  feelings  and  inter- 
ests. No  commitments  or  engagements  are  taken 
which  would  not  be  approved  by  Colonial  oi)in- 
ion.  Another  proposal  wliich  has  been  warmly 
advocated,  especially  by  the  Protcctioni.sts,  fs 
that  for  u  customs-union  between  the  Mother- 
country  and  tlie  Colonies.  It  cannot  l)e  said  that 
at  the  present  time  proposals  for  a  customs-union 
arc  ripe  for  settlement,  or  even  for  discussion,  at 
a  conference  of  representatives  from  all  jtarts  of 
the  empire.  The  Mother-country  has  lieen  com- 
mitted for  more  than  u  generation  to  tlie  princi- 
ple of  Free-trade.  By  our  policy  of  free  imports 
of  food  and  raw  materials  we  have  so  cheapened 
production  that  we  are  al)le  to  compete  success- 
fully with  all  comers  in  tlie  neutral  markets  of 
the  world.  ...  It  would  be  impossible  to  enter- 
tain the  idea  of  a  reversal  of  our  fiscal  policy,  in 
however  restricted  a  sense,  without  careful  and 
exhaustive  inquiry.  .  .  .  Lord  Rosebery  has  re- 
cently declared  that  in  his  opinion  it  is  nnpracti- 
cable  to  devise  a  scheme  of  representation  for 
the  Colonies  in  the  House  of  Commons  and 
House  of  Lords,  or  in  tlie  Privy  Council.  The 
scheme  of  an  Imperial  customs-union,  ably  put 
forward  by  Mr.  IIolTmeyer  at  the  last  Colonial 
Conference,  he  equally  rejects.  Lord  Rosebery 
would  limit  the  direct  action  of  the  Imperial 
Government  for  the  present  to  conferences,  sum- 
moned at  frecjuent  intervals.  Our  first  confer- 
ence was  summoned  by  the  Government  at  the 
instance  of  the  Imperial  Federation  League.  It 
was  attended  by  men  of  tlie  highest  distinction 
in  the  Colonies.  Its  deliberations  were  guided  by 
Lord  Knutsford  with  admirable  tact  and  judg- 
ment ;  it  considered  many  important  questions  of 
common  interest  to  the  dilTerent  countries  of  the 
empire ;  it  arrived  at  several  important  decisions, 
and  it  cleared  the  air  of  not  a  few  doubts  and 
delusions.  The  most  tangible,  the  most  impor- 
tant, and  the  most  satisfactory  result  of  that  con- 
ference was  the  recognition  l)y  the  Australian 
colonies  of  the  necessity  for  making  provision 
for  the  naval  defence  of  their  own  waters  by 
means  of  ships,  provided  by  the  Government  of 


the  United  Kingdom,  l»ut  mfdntained  by  the 
Australian  (lovernments.  Lord  RosclHTy  holds 
that  till'  ({ueslinii  of  Imperial  Federation  <lej)eiids 
for  the  preHcnl  on  frequent  conferences.  In  his 
Hpeeeli  at  the  Mansion  iliiiisc  he  liiid  down  the 
conditions  essential  to  the  mucccss  of  conferences 
in  the  future.  Tliey  must  be  held  periixiicaily 
and  at  stated  intervals.  The  Colonies  must  send 
the  best  men  to  r(pres<'iit  them.  The  (Jovern- 
nieiit  of  tlic  .Moilicr country  must  invest  these 
periodical  congresses  with  all  tlie  authority  and 
splendour  whicli  it  isintlii-ir  |)owerlogive.  The 
task  to  b(Miccomplislied  will  not  bi' the  produc- 
tion of  statutes,  but  the  production  of  recom- 
mendations. Those  who  think  that  a  «ongress 
that  only  meets  to  report  and  recommend  has  but 
a  neutral  task  Ix'fon^  it,  have  a  very  inadequate 
idea  of  the  inlluence  wliich  would  be  i'xcrci.sed 
by  a  conference  re|)reseiitiiig  a  ipiarter  of  the 
human  race,  and  the  imnieasuralde  opulence  and 
power  that  have  been  garnered  up  by  the  i)ast 
centuries  of  our  historv.  If  we  have  these  con- 
ferences, if  they  are  allowed  to  dis<!uss,  as  they 
must  Ije  allowed  to  discuss,  all  topics  which  any 
parties  to  (liese  conferences  should  recommend  to 
l)e  discus.s(,'d,  Lord  Rosebery  cannot  a])i)reliend 
tliat  they  would  be  wanting  in  authority  or  in 
weiglit.  Lord  Salisbury,  in  bis  spceclies  recently 
delivered  in  reply  to  the  P^arl  of  Diinraven  in  the 
House  of  Lords,' and  in  repl}' to  the  deputation 
of  the  Imperial  Fedenition  League  at  the  Foreign 
Ollice,  has  propi-rly  insisted  on  the  chief  practical 
olistacle  to  a  i)olicy  of  fretnu  nt  conferences.  At- 
tendance at  conferences  involves  grave  incon- 
venience to  Colonial  statesmen.  ...  In  apjjcal- 
ing  to  the  Imperial  Federation  League  for  some 
practical  suggestions  as  to  the  means  by  which 
tlie  several  parts  of  the  British  Empire  may  l)e 
more  closely  knit  together,  Lord  Salisburj'  tlirew 
out  .some  pregnant  hints.  To  make  a  united  em- 
l)ire  both  a  Zollverein  and  a  Kriegsverein  must 
lie  formed.  In  the  existing  state  of  feeling  in 
the  Mother-country  a  Zollviiein  woulii  lie  a 
serious  dilHculty.  The  reasons  have  been  already 
stated.  A  Kriegsverein  was,  perhaps,  more  prac- 
ticable, and  certainly  more  urgent.  The  space 
which  separates  the  Colonies  from  possible  ene- 
mies was  becor.nng  every  year  le&s  and  less  a  pro- 
tection. We  may  take  concerted  action  for  de- 
fence without  the  necessity  for  constitutional 
changes  which  it  would  be  didlcult  to  carry 
out." — Lord  Brasspy,  Jinjunal  Federation:  An 
EiKjliifh  View  (Nimteenth  Vent.,  Sept.,  1891). 
— "The  late  Mr.  Forster  lamiched  under  the 
high-sounding  title  of  the  '  Imperial  Federation 
League,'  a  scheme  by  wliich  its  authors  proposed 
to  solve  all  the  problems  attending  the  adminis- 
tration of  our  colonial  empire.  From  first  to  last 
the  authors  of  this  scheme  have  never  conde- 
scended on  particulars.  'Imperial  federation,' 
we  were  always  told,  was  the  onlj'  specific  against 
the  disintegration  of  the  Empire,  but  as  to  what 
this  specific  really  was,  no  information  wius 
vouclisafed.  ...  It  is  very  natural  that  the  citi- 
zens of  a  vast  but  fragmentary  empire,  whose 
territorial  atoms  (instead  of  forming,  like  those 
of  the  United  States,  a  'ring-fence'  domain)  are 
Bcattereci  over  the  surface  of  the  globe,  should 
cast  about  for  some  artifjclal  links  to  bind  to- 
gether the  cohmies  we  have  planted,  and  '  the 
thousand  tribes  nouri.«hed  on  strange  religions 
and  lawless  slaveries '  which  we  have  gathered 
under  our  rule.     This  anxiety  has  been  naturally 
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aiisnientcd  by  a  clironic  agitiition  for  the  nban- 
doniiK'iit  of  all  colonies  as  exueiisiveand  useless. 
For  tli()ii;:h  there  may  he  little  to  boast  of  in  the 
fact  that  Great  Hritaiii  lias  in  the  course  of  less 
than  I  hree  centuries  contrived  by  war,  diplomacy, 
and  adventure,  to  annex  about  a  tifth  of  the 
globe,  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  she  should 
relinciuish  without  an  eiTort  even  the  nominal 
sway  slie  still  holds  over  her  colonial  empire. 
Hence  it  comes  to  pass  that  any  scheme  which 
st'cins  to  supply  the  needed  links  is  caught  up  by 
those  who,  possessing  slight  acrjuaintance  with 
the  past  history  or  the  present  aspirations  of  our 
colonists,  are  simply  looking  out  for  some  new 
cf>ntrivance  by  which  they  may  hope  that  an  en- 
during bond  of  union  may  be  provided.  'Im- 
perial fedemtion '  is  the  last  new  '  notion '  which 
has  cropped  up  in  jmrsuance  of  this  object.  .  .  . 
Some  clue  ...  to  its  objects  and  aims  may  be 
gained  by  a  reference  to  the  earliest  exposition  by 
;Mr.  Forster  of  his  motives  contained  in  his  answer 
five  years  ago  to  the  question,  '  Why  was  the 
League  formed  at  all  ?'  '  For  this  reason,'  says 
Mr.  Forster,  '  because  in  giving  self-government 
to  our  colonies  we  have  introduced  a  principle 
which  must  eventually  shake  fT  from  Great 
■Britain,  G.-eat'fr  Britain,  and  divide  it  into  sepa- 
rate states,  which  must,  in  short,  dissolve  the 
union  unless  counteracting  measures  be  taken  to 
preserve  it.'  Believing,  as  we  do,  that  it  has 
only  been  by  conceding  to  our  larger  groups  of 
colcmies  absolute  powers  of  self-government  that 
we  have  retained  tL'.'m  at  all,  and  that  the  secret 
of  our  protracted  empire  lies  in  the  fact  of  this 
abandomnent  of  central  arbitrary  power,  the  r«- 
tcntion  of  which  has  caused  the  collapse  of  all 
the  E<uopean  empires  which  preceded  us  in  the 
path  of  colonisiJtion,  we  are  bound  to  enter  ovir 
emphatic  protest  against  an  assumption  so  utterly 
erroneous  as  that  propounded  by  Jlr.  Forster. 
So  far  from  believing  that  the  permanent  union  of 
the  British  Empire  is  to  be  secured  by  '  measures 
which  may  counteract  the  workings  of  colonial 
self-government,'  we  are  convinced  that  the  only 
safety  for  our  Empire  lies  in  the  unfettered  action 
of  that  self-government  which  we  have  ourjelves 
granted  to  our  colonies.  It  would  almost  seem 
that  for  Lord  Rosebery  and  his  fellow  workers 
the  history  of  the  colonial  empires  of  Portugal, 
Spain,  Holland,  and  France  liad  been  written  in 
vain.  For  if  we  ask  why  these  colonial  empires 
have  dwindled  and  decayed,  the  answer  is  simply 
because  that  self-government  %vhich  is  the  life  of 
British  colonies  was  never  granted  to  their  deoen- 
dencicG.  There  was  a  time  when  one  huni'red 
and  lifty  sovereign  princes  paid  tribute  to  the 
treasury  of  L'sbon.  For  two  hundred  years, 
more  than  hulf  the  South  American  continent 
■was  an  appanage  of  Spain.  Ceylon,  the  Cape, 
Guiana,  and  a  vast  cluster  of  trade  factories  in 
In  East  were  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century  colonics  of  Holland;  whil?  half  North 
America,  com^irising  the  vast  and  ferf'^  valleys 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Mississippi,  and  the  Ohio, 
obeyed,  a  little  more  than  a  century  ago,  the 
sceptre  of  France.  Neither  Portugal,  nor  Spain, 
nor  II;>lland,  nor  France,  has  lacked  able  rulers 
or  statesmen,  but  the  colonial  empire  of  all  these 
states  has  crumbled  and  decayed.  The  excep- 
tional position  of  Great  Britam  in  this  respect 
can  only  be  ascribed  to  the  relinquishment  of  all 
the  advantages,  p^^litical  and  commercial,  ordi- 
narily presumed  to  result  to  dominant  states  from 


the  possession  of  ('""nendencies.  .  .  .  The  ro- 
mantic dreams  of  the  iuiperial  Federation  League 
were  in  fact  dissipated  beforehand  by  the  irrevo- 
cable grant  of  independent  legislatures  to  all 
our  most  important  colonies,  and  Lord  Rose- 
bery may  rest  assured  that,  charm  he  never  so 
wisely,  they  will  not  listen  to  his  blandish- 
ments at  the  cost  of  one  iota  of  the  political 
privileges  already  conferred  on  them." — Iin- 
perial  Federation  (Ediiil)ur(ih  licr.,  Juli/,  1889). — 
"'Britannic  Confederation '  is  defined  to  be  an 
union  of  '  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  British  North  America,  British 
South  Africa,  and  Australasia. '  The  West  Indies 
and  one  or  two  other  British  Dependencies  seem 
here  to  be  shut  out;  but,  at  any  rate,  with 
this  definition  we  at  least  know  where  we  are. 
The  terms  of  the  union  we  are  not  told ;  but,  as 
the  word  '  confederation '  is  used,  I  conceive  that 
they  are  meant  to  be  strictly  federal.  That  is  to 
say,  first  of  all,  the  Parliament  of  the  United 
Kuigdom  will  give  up  its  right  to  legislate  for 
British  North  America,  British  South  Africa, 
and  Australasia.  Then  the  United  Kingdom, 
British  North  America,  British  South  Africa  and 
Australasia  will  enter  into  a  federal  relation  with 
one  another.  They  may  enter  cither  as  single 
members  (States  or  Cantons)  or  as  groups  of 
members.  That  is.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
might  enter  as  a  single  State  of  the  Confedera- 
tion, or  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Wales  —  or 
possibly  smaller  divisions  again  —  might  enter 
as  separate  States.  Or  Groat  Britain,  Australia, 
Canada,  &c. ,  might  enter  as  themselves  Leagues, 
membtis  of  a  greater  League,  as  in  the  old  state 
of  things  in  GraubQnden.  I  am  not  arguing  for 
or  against  any  of  these  arrangements.  I  am  only 
stating  them  as  pcs.sible.  B  it  whatever  the 
units  are  to  be  —  Great  Britain  and  Australia, 
England  and  Victoria,  or  anything  larger  or 
smaller  —  if  the  confederation  is  to  be  a  real  one, 
each  State  must  keep  some  powers  to  itself,  and 
must  yield  some  powers  to  a  ce  mal  body.  That 
Central  body,  in  which  all  the  States  must  be  rep- 
resented in  some  way  or  other,  will  naturallj' 
deal  with  all  international  matters,  all  matters 
that  concern  the  Britannic  Confederation  as  a 
whole.  The  legislatures  of  Great  Britain  and 
Australia,  England  and  Victoria,  or  whatever 
the  luiits  fixed  on  may  be,  will  deal  only  with 
the  internal  affairs  of  those  several  cantons.  Now 
such  a  scheme  as  tb-'s  is  theoretically  possible. 
That  is,  it  involves  no  contradiction  in  terms,  as 
the  talk  about  Imperial  Federation  does.  It 
is  purely  federal;  there  is  nothing  'imperial* 
about  it.  It  is  simply  applying  to  certain  politi- 
cal communities  a  process  which  has  been  actu. 
ally  gone  through  by  certain  other  political  com- 
munities. It  is  proposing  to  reconstruct  a  certain 
political  constitution  after  the  model  of  certain 
other  political  constitutions  which  are  in  actual 
working.  It  is  therefore  something  better  than 
mere  talk  and  theory.  But,  because  it  is  theo- 
retically possible,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is 
practically  possible,  that  is,  that  it  is  possible  in 
this  J  ■•  ticular  case.  ...  Of  the  federations  ex- 
isting at  this  time  the  tw^  chief  are  Switzerland 
and  the  United  State^  vmerica  T  y  differ 
in  this  print,  that  o"  jry  la'-^e  and  the  other 

very  small;  they  agi«u  in  this,  that  the  terri- 
tory of  both  is  continuous.  But  the  proposed 
Britannic  Confederation  will  be  scattered,  scat- 
tered over  every  part  of  the  world.     I  know  of 
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no  example  in  any  '  ,e  ui  a  scattered  confedera- 
tion, a  scattered  Bi  ..desemat.  Tlie  llause  Towns 
were  not  a  Bundesstaut ;  tliey  were  hardly  a 
Staateiibuiui.  Of  the  probable  working  of  such 
a  body  as  that  which  is  now  proposed  the  experi- 
ence of  history  can  teacli  us  nothinfr ;  we  can  only 
guess  what  may  be  likely.  The  Britannic  (Con- 
federation will  have  its  federal  congress  sitting 
somewhere,  perhaps  at  Westminster,  perhaps  at 
Melbourne,  perhaps  at  some  Washington  called 
specially  into  being  at  some  point  more  central 
than  either.  .  .  .  For  a  while  their  representa- 
tives will  think  it  grand  to  sit  at  Westminster; 
presently,  as  the  spirit  of  equality  grows,  they 
are  not  unlik(!ly  to  ask  for  some  more  central 
place ;  they  may  even  refuse  to  stir  out  of  their 
own  territory.  That  is  to  sa}%  they  will  lind 
that  the  sentnnent  of  national  unity,  which  the 
undoubtedly  have  in  no  small  measure,  nee  o 
some  i)hysical  and  some  political  basis  to  stand 
on.  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  States  which  are 
united  only  by  a  sentiment,  which  have  so  much, 
both  jmlitical  and  physical,  to  keep  them  asun- 
der, will  be  kept  together  for  ever  by  a  sentiment 
only.  And  we  must  further  remember  that  that 
sentiment  is  a  sentiment  for  the  mother-country, 
and  not  for  one  another.  .  .  .  Canada  and  Aus- 
tralia care  a  great  deal  for  Great  Britain;  we 
may  doubt  whether,  apart  from  Great  Britain, 
Canada  and  Australia  care  very  much  for  one 
another.  There  may  be  American  States  which 
care  yet  less  for  one  another;  but  in  their 
case  mere  continuity  produces  a  crowd  of  inter- 
ests and  relations  common  to  all.  We  may 
doubt  whether  the  confederation  of  States  so 
distant  as  the  existing  colonies  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, whether  the  Lrihging  them  into  closer  r.'la- 
tions  with  one  another  as  well  as  with  Great 
Britain,  will  at  all  lend  to  the  advance  of  a 
common  national  unity  among  them.  We  may 
doubt  whether  it  will  not  be  likely  to  bring  out 
some  hidden  tendencies  to  disunion  among  them. 
...  In  the  scattered  confederation  all  questions 
and  parties  are  likely  to  be  loc;d.  It  is  hard  to 
see  what  will  be  the  materials  for  the  formation 
of  great  national  parties  among  such  scattered 
elements." — E.  A.  Freeman,  The  Pliydcal  ml 
Political  Bases  of  National  Uinty  {Britannic  c  m- 
federation,  ed.  by  A.  S.  White). — "I  have  the 
greatest  respect  for  the  aspirations  of  the  Im- 
perial Federationists,  and  myself  most  earnestly 
desire  the  moral  unity  of  our  race  and  its 
partnership  in  achievement  and  grandeur.  But 
an  attempt  at  formal  Federation,  such  as  is  now 
propo.se(l,  would  in  the  first  place  exclude  tlio 
people  of  the  United  States,  who  form  the  largest 
portion  of  the  English-speaking  race,  and  in 
the  second  place  it  would  ;iplit  us  all  to  pieces. 
It  would,  I  am  persuaded,  call«into  play  centrifu- 
gal forces  against  which  the  rentripetal  forces 
could  not  contend  for  an  hour.  What  interests 
of  the  class  with  which  a  Federal  Parliament 
would  deal  have  Austmlia  and  Canada  in  com- 
mon ?  What  enemy  has  either  of  t'lem  whom 
the  other  would  l)e  mclined  to  flght '  Australia, 
it  seems,  looks  forward  to  a  stn\igle  with  the 
Chinese  for  ascei-dency  in  that  quarter  of  the 
globe.  Canada  cares  no  more  about  a  str'  gle 
between  the  Australians  and  the  Chinese  at  the 
other  cxtremty  of  the  globe  than  the  Au.stralip 
would  care  about  a  dispute  between  Canada  and 
herneighbr'irs  in  the  United  States  respecting 
Canadian  boundaries  or  the  Fisheries  Question. 


The  uii -.  (gT"  ■"  of  the  two  groups  of  colonies, 
to  whir'  i  ir  i  icy  must  conform,  are  totally 
dilTere;  A.-  '-lies  in  an  ocean  by  herself : 
Canada  is  w;iw[u...ily  interlocked  and  conmier- 
ciiilly  boiuid  up,  as  well  as  socially  almost  fused, 
witli  the  great  mass  of  English-speaking  popu- 
lation which  occupies  the  larger  portion  of  her 
continent.  Australia  again  is  entirely  British. 
Canada  has  in  her  midst  i'  gr:'at  block  of  French 
l)()pulation,  constituting  i  distinct  nationality, 
which  instead  of  being  ul  ;  irbed  istlaily  growing 
in  intensity ;  and  slie  would  practically  be  unable 
to  take  part  in  any  enterprise  or  sui)port  any 
policy,  especially  any  jrolicy  entailing  an  in- 
crease of  taxation,  to  which  the  French  Can- 
adians were  opjjosed.  Of  getting  Canada  to 
c<)utril)ute  out  of  her  own  resources  to  wars 
c  to  the  maintenance  of  armaments,  for  the 
objects  of  Britisli  diplomac}'  in  Europe  or  in 
the  East,  no  one  who  knows  the  Canadians  can 
imagine  that  tliere  would  be  the  slightest  hope. 
The  very  suggestion,  at  the  time  of  the  Soudan 
Expedition,  caih'd  forth  emphatic  protests  on  all 
sides.  The  only  results  of  an  experiment  in  for- 
mal Federation,  I  repeat,  would  be  repudiation 
of  Federal  demands,  estrangement  and  dissolu- 
tion."—  Goldwin  Smith,  Straining  the  Silken 
Thread  {.WdcuiiUan  8  Magazine.  Aug.,  1888). 

European  Federation. — "While  it  is  obvious 
that  Imperial  Federation  of  the  British  Empire 
would  cover  ni  "■  of  the  defects  in  our  relation- 
'•'  '  J  with  the  coiv  ies,  it  is  e(iually  apparent  that 
ii  is  open  to  the  fatal  objection  of  merely  making 
us  a  more  formidable  factor  in  the  field  of  inter- 
national anarcliy.  Suppose  the  colonies  under- 
took to  share  equitably  tlie  great  cost  of  imperial 
defence  in  the  present  state  of  things  throughout 
Europe  —  and  that  is  a  very  large  assumption  — 
England  would  be  entirely  dependent,  in  case  of 
war,  for  the  supply  of  food  on  the  (Itet,  any  ac- 
cident to  which  would  place  us  at  the  enemy's 
mercy.  Even  without  actual  hostilities,  how- 
ever, our  additional  strength  would  cause  another 
increase  of  foreign  armaments  to  meet  the  case 
of  war  with  us.  This  process  has  taken  place  in- 
variably on  the  increase  of  armaments  of  any 
EuroiK'an  state,  and  may  be  taken  to  be  as  certain 
as  that  the  sun  will  rise  to-  .i'  -row.  But  all  the 
benefits  accruing  from  Imperial  Federation  may 
be  secured  by  European  Federation,  plus  a  reduc- 
tion of  military  liability,  which  Imperial  Federa- 
tion would  not  only  not  reduct  but  'ncrease. 
There  is  nothing  to  prevent  th»  iV  ^  ■  vorning 
colonies  from  ioining  in  a  Euro'  1 1  >'  .-ration, 
and  thus  enlarging  the  basis  oi  '  >t  uotitution 
enormously,  and  cutting  off  in  i,  corresponding 
degree  the  chance  of  an  outbreak  of  violence  in 
another  direction,  which  could  not  fail  to  have 
serious  consequerK^cs  to  the  colonies  at  any  rate." 
— C.  I).  Farquharson,  Federation,  the  Polity  of  the 
Future  ( Westminster  Rev. ,  Dec. ,  1S91),  jip.  602-603. 
« 

FEDERALIST,  The.  Sec  United  States 
OF  A.M.:  A.  1).  1787-178!). 

FEDERALISTS,  The  party  of  the.  See 
Unitku  Statk.suf  Am.:  A.  D.  1789-:. 93;  also 
1813;  -.nd  1811  (Deceaibeu):  Tue  Hautkoud 
Convention. 

FEDS.— CONFEDS.    S  i  Boys  in  Blue. 

FEE.     See  Fkidalism. 

FEHDERECHT.— The  right  of  private  war- 
fare, or  (litlidation,  exercised  in  mediaeval  Ger- 
many.    See  Landfriede. 
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FEHRBELLIN,  Battle  of  (1675;.  See 
BRANDKNHntu:  A.  I).  It(4(»-1G88;  iiiul  Scandi- 
navian Statks  (Sweden):  A.  D.  iC44-l«97. 

FEIS  OF  TARA.    See  Taua. 

FELICIAN  HERESY.     See  Adoptianism. 

FELIX  v.,  Pope,  A.  I).  1439-1449  (elected 
by  the  Council  of  ISaslc). 

FENIAN  MOVEMENT,  The.  See  Ire- 
land: A.  D.  185H-18(J7;  unci  Canada:  A.  D. 
1806-1871. 

FENIAN :  Origin  of  the  Ncme. — An  Iri,s!i 
poemof  till'  ninth  centry  calletl  the  Duan  Kireiin- 
niieh,  or  Poem  of  Ireland,,  preserves  a  mythical 
story  of  tile  origin  of  tlie  Irisli  people,  according 
to  wliich  they  sprang  from  one  Fenius  Fnrsaidh 
who  came  out  of  Scythia.  Nel,  or  Niul,  the  son 
of  Fenius,  travelled  into  Egypt  and  married 
Scota,  a  daughter  of  Forann  (Pharaoh).  "Niul 
had  a  son  named  Gaedhuil  Glas,  or  Green  Gael ; 
and  we  are  t<Jd  that  it  is  from  him  the  Irish  are 
called  Gaedhil  (Gael)  or  Gadelians,  while  from 
his  mother  is  derived  the  name  of  Scoti,  or  Scots, 
and  from  Fenius  that  of  Feni  or  Fenians." — M. 
Ha verty,  Hist,  oflnlaiul,  p.  10.  — From  this  legend 
was  derived  the  name  of  the  Fenian  Brotherhood, 
organized  in  Ireland  and  America  for  the  libera- 
tion of  the  former  from  British  rule,  and  Avhich 
{ilayed  a  disturbing  but  unsuccessful  part  in 
rish  affairs  from  about  1865  to  1871. 

FEODORE.     See  TnEODoiiE. 

FEODUM.     See  Feudalism. 

FEOF.    See  Feudalism. 

FEORM  FULTUM.    See  Ferm. 

FERDINAND,  Kino:  of  Portugal,  A.  D. 
1367-1388 Ferdinand  I.,  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria and  King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  1835- 

1848 Ferdinand    I.,    Germanic    Emperor, 

1558-1564;  Archduke  of  Austria,  and  King  of 
Hungary  and  Bohemia,  1.526-1564;  King  of  the 

Romans,  1.531-1558 Ferdinand  I.,  King  of 

Aragon  and  Sicily,  1412-1416 Ferdinand  I., 

King  of  Castile,   103.5-1065;    King  of  Leon, 

1037-1065 Ferdinand  I.,   King  of  Naples, 

1458-1494 Ferdinand  II.,  Germanic  Em- 
peror and   King  of  Bohemia  and   Hungary, 

1619-1637 Ferdinand  II.,  King  of  Aragon, 

1479-1516;  V.  of  Castile  (King-Consort  of 
Isabella  of  Castile  and  Regent),  1474-1510; 
II.  of  Sicily,  1479-1516;   and  III.  of   Naples, 

1503-1516 Ferdinand  II.,   King  of  Leon, 

1157-1188 Ferdinand  II.,  King  of  Naples, 

1495-1496 Ferdinand    II.,   called    Bomba, 

King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  1830-1859 Ferdi- 
nand III.,  Germanic  Emperor,  and  King  of 
Hungary  and  Bohemia,  1037-1657 Ferdi- 
nand III.,  King  of  Castile,  1217-1230;  King  of 
Leon  and  Castile,  united,  1230-1252 Fer- 
dinand IV.,  King  of  Leon  and  Castile,  1295- 

1312 Ferdinand  IV.,  King  of  Naples,  and 

I.  of  the  Tv/o  Sicilies,    1759-1806;  and  1815- 

1825 Ferdinand  VI.,  King  of  Spain,  1746- 

1759 Ferdinand  VII.,  King  of  Spain,  1808; 

and  1H14-1833. 

FERI/E.     See  Ludl 

FERM.— FIRMA.— FARM.— "A  sort  of 
composition  for  all  the  profits  arising  to  the  king 
[in  England,  Norman  period]  from  his  ancient 
claims  on  the  land  and  from  the  judicial  proceed- 
ings of  the  shire-moot;  the  rent  of  detached 
piecos  of  demesne  land,  the  remnants  of  the  an- 
cient folk-land ;  the  payments  due  from  corporate 
botlies  and  individual,  for  the  primitive  gifts, 
tho  offerings  made  in  kind,  or  the  hospitality  — 


the  feorm-fultum  —  which  the  kings  had  a  right 
to  oxnet  from  their  subjects,  and  wliich  were  be- 
fore the  time  of  Domesday  generally  commuted 
for  money;  the  lines,  or  a  jiortion  of  the  fines, 
paid  in  the  ordinary  process  of  the  county  courts, 
and  other  small  miscellaneous  incidents.  These 
had  been,  soon  after  the  composition  of  Domes- 
day, estimated  at  a  fixed  sum,  which  was  re- 
garded as  a  sort  of  rent  or  composition  at  which 
the  county  was  let  to  the  sheriff  and  recorded  in 
the  '  llotulus  Exuctorious ' ;  for  this,  under  the 
name  of  ferm,  he  answered  annually ;  if  his  re- 
ceipts were  in  excess,  he  retained  the  balance 
as  his  lawful  profit,  the  wivges  of  his  service;  if 
the  proceeds  fell  below  the  ferm,  he  had  to  ])ay 
the  difference  from  his  own  purse.  .  .  .  The 
farm,  ferm,  or  flrma,  the  rent  or  composition  for 
the  ancient  feorm-fultum,  or  provision  payable 
in  kind  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings.  The  history 
of  the  word  in  its  French  form  Avould  be  interest- 
ing. The  use  of  the  word  for  a  pecuniary  paj'- 
ment  is  traced  long  before  the  Norman  Con- 
quest."—  VV.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist.  ofEng.,ch.  11, 
sect.  120,  (Hid  note. 

FERNANDO.    See  Ferdinand. 

FEROZESHUR,  Battle  of  (1845).  See 
India:  A.  D.  1845-1849. 


FERRARA :  The  House  of  Este.    See  Este. 

A,  D.  1275. — Sovereignty  of  the  Pope  con- 
firmed by  Rodolph  of  Hapsburg.  See  Ger- 
many: A.  D.  1273-1308. 

A.  D.  1597.- Annexation  to  the  states  of  the 
Church. — End  of  the  house  of  Est;.  —Decay 
of  the  city  and  duchy.  Sec  P^PACY:  A.  D. 
1597. 

A.  D.  1797. — Joined  to  the  Cispadine  Repub- 
lic. See  France:  A.  D.  1796-1797  (October— 
jVtril). 

* 

FERRY  BRIDGE,  Battle  of  (1461).  See 
England:  A.  D.  1455-1471. 

FETIALES.— FECIALES.— "The  duties 
of  the  feciales,  or  fetiales  [among  the  Romans], 
extended  over  every  branch  of  international  law. 
They  gave  advice  on  all  matters  of  peace  or  war, 
and  the  conclusion  of  treaties  and  alliances.  .  .  . 
They  fulfilled  the  same  functions  as  heralds,  and, 
as  such,  were  frequently  entrusted  with  impor- 
tant communications.  They  were  also  sent  en 
regular  embassies.  To  them  was  entrusted  the 
reception  and  entertainment  of  foreign  envoys. 
They  were  required  to  decide  on  the  justice  of  a 
war  about  to  commence,  and  to  proclaim  and 
consecrate  it  according  to  certain  established  for- 
malities. .  .  .  The  College  of  Feciales  consisted 
of  nearly  twenty  members,  with  a  president,  who 
was  called  Pater  Patratus,  because  it  was  neces- 
sary that  he  should  have  both  father  and  children 
living,  that  he  might  be  supposed  to  take  greater 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  State,  and  look 
backwards  as  well  as  forwards.  .  .  .  The  name 
of  Feciales  .  .  .  still  existed  under  the  emperors, 
as  well  as  that  of  Pater  Patratus,  though  only  as 
a  title  of  honour,  while  tho  institution  itself  was 
for  ever  annihilated ;  and,  after  the  reign  of  Ti- 
berius, we  cannot  find  any  trace  of  it." — E.  C. 
G.  Murray,  Embassies  and  Foreign  Courts,  pp. 
8-10. — See,  also.  Augurs. 

FEUDAL  TENURES.— "After  the  feudal 
system  of  teu.iie  had  been  fully  established, 
all  lands  were  held  subject  to  certain  additional 
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FEUDAL  TENURES. 


FEUDALISM. 


obligai  ,  wliich  were  due  cither  to  the  King 
(not  nit  sovereign,  but  us  feudal  lord)  from  tlio 
originiil  grantees,  cidled  tenants-iii-clnef  (tenentea 
in  capite),  or  to  tlie  teniints-in-chief  tlioniselves 
from  ilieir  under  tenants.  Of  tliese  obligations 
the  most  honourable  was  that  of  knight-service. 
This  M'as  tlie  tenure  by  which  the  Kirg  granted 
out  flefs  to  his  followers,  and  by  which  they  in 
turn  provided  for  their  own  military  retainers. 
The  lands  of  the  bishops  and  dignitied  ecclesias- 
tics, and  of  most  of  the  religious  foundations,  were 
also  held  by  this  tenure.  A  few  exceptions  only 
were  made  in  favour  of  lands  which  had  been 
immemorially  held  in  frankalmoign,  or  free-alms. 
On  the  grnnt  of  a  fief,  the  tenant  was  publicly 
invested  with  the  land  by  a  symbolical  or  actu.d 
delivery,  termed  livery  of  seisin.  He  then  dia 
homage,  so  called  from  the  words  used  iu  the 
ceremony:  'Je  deveigne  votre  homme'  \'l  be- 
come your  man ']....  In  the  case  of  a  sub- 
tenant (vavassor),  his  oath  of  fealty  was  guarded 
by  a  reservation  of  the  faith  due  to  his  sovereign 
lord  the  King.  For  every  portion  of  land  of  tlie 
annual  value  of  £20,  which  constituted  a 
knight's  fee  [in  England],  the  tenant  was  bound, 
whenever  required,  to  render  the  services  of  a 
knight  properly  armed  and  accoutred,  to  serve 
in  the  field  forty  days  at  his  own  expense.  .  .  . 
Tenure  by  knight-servi're  was  also  subject  to 
several  other  incidents  of  a  burdensome  charac- 
ter. .  .  .  There  was  a  species  of  tennncy  in  chief 
by  Grand  Serjeanty,  .  .  .  whereby  the  tenant 
was  bound,  instead  of  serving  the  King  generally 
in  his  wars,  to  do  some  special  service  iu  his  own 
proper  person,  as  to  carry  the  King's  banner  or 
lance,  or  to  be  bis  champion,  butler,  or  other  ofll- 
cer  at  his  coronation.  .  .  .  Grants  of  land  were 
also  made  by  the  King  to  his  inferior  followers 
and  personal  attendants,  to  be  held  by  meaner 
services.  .  .  .  Hence,  probably,  arose  tenure  by 
Petit  Serjeanty,  though  later  on  we  find  that 
term  restricted  to  tenure  '  in  capite  '  by  the  ser- 
vice of  rendering  yearly  some  implement  of  war 
to  the  King.  .  .  .  Tenure  in  Free  Socage  (which 
still  subsists  under  the  modern  denomination  of 
Freehold,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  primitive  alodial  ownership)  denotes, 
in  its  most  general  and  extensive  cignification,  a 
tenure  by  any  certain  and  determinate  service,  as 
to  pay  a  fixed  money  rent,  or  to  plough  the  lord's 
land  for  a  fixed  number  of  days  in  the  year.  ,  .  . 
Tenure  in  Burgage  was  a  kind  of  town  socace. 
It  applied  to  tenements  in  any  ancient  borough, 
held  by  the  burgesses,  of  the  King  or  other  lord, 
by  fixed  rents  or  services.  .  .  .  This  tenure, 
which  still  subsists,  is  subject  to  a  variety  of 
local  customs,  the  most  n  luarkable  of  wliich  i? 
that  of  borough-English,  by  which  the  burgage 
tenement  descends  to  the  youngest  instead  of  to 
the  eldest  son.  Gavelkind  is  almost  confined  to 
the  county  of  Kent.  .  .  .  The  lands  are  held  by 
suit  of  cou  t  and  fealty,  a  service  in  its  natmc 
certain.  1  e  tenn  t  in  Gavelkind  retained  many 
of  the  i)ro;  erties  of  alodial  ownership:  his  lands 
were  devisable  bv  will :  in  case  of  intestacy  they 
descended  to  all  his  sons  equally;  th'\v  were  not 
liable  to  escheat  for  felony  .  .  .  and  they  could 
be  aliened  by  the  tenant  at  the  a^e  of  fifteen. 
Below  Free  Socage  was  the  tenure  m  Villeinage, 
by  which  the  agricultural  labourers,  both  f-ee 
and  servile,  held  the  land  which  was  to  tliem  in 
lieu  of  money  wages." — T.  P.  Taswell-Lang- 
mead,  Eiig.  Const.  Hist. ,  pp.  58-65. 


FEUDALISM.— -"Feudalism,  the  comprehen- 
sive idea  which  includes  the  whole  governmental 
policy  of  the  French  kingdom,  was  of  distinctly 
Frank  growth.  The  prineii)le  which  underlies 
it  may  be  universal :  but  tlie  historic  develop- 
ment of  it  with  which  the  constitutional  history 
of  Europe  is  concerned  may  be  tniced  step  by 
step  under  Frank  iidluence,  from  its  first  ap- 
pi-arance  on  the  con(iuered  soil  of  Roman  Gaul 
to  its  full  development  in  the  jurisprudence  of 
tiie  Middle  Ages.  In  the  form  which  it  has 
reached  at  the  Norman  Conquest,  it  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  complete  organisation  of  society 
through  the  medium  of  land  tenure,  in  which 
from  the  king  down  to  the  lowest  landowner  all 
are  bound  together  by  obligation  of  service  and 
defence :  the  lord  to  protect  his  vassal,  the  vassa! 
to  do  service  to  his  lord ;  the  defence  and  service 
being  based  on  and  reg  alated  by  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  land  held  by  the  one  of  the  other. 
In  those  states  which  have  reached  the  territorial 
stage  of  develoi)ment,  the  rights  of  defence  and 
service  are  supplemented  by  the  right  of  juris- 
diction. The  lord  judges  as  ',.  '.'11  as  defends  his 
vassjil ;  the  vassal  does  suit  as  .veil  as  .service  to 
his  lord.  In  states  in  which  feudal  government 
has  reached  its  utmost  grov/th,  the  jiolitical, 
financial,  judicial,  every  branch  of  public  ad- 
ministration, is  regulated  by  the  same  conditions. 
The  central  authority  is  a  mere  shadow  of  a 
name.  This  institution  had  grown  up  from  two 
great  sources  —  the  beneflcium,  and  the  practice 
of  commendation, —  and  had  been  specially  fos- 
tered on  Gallic  soil  by  the  existence  of  a  subject 
population  which  admitted  of  any  amount  of  ex- 
tension in  the  methods  of  dependence.  The  beno- 
ficiary  system  originated  partly  in  gifts  of  land 
made  by  the  kings  out  of  their  own  estates  to  their 
kinsmen  and  servants,  with  a  special  undertak- 
ing to  be  faithful;  partly  in  tlie  surrender  by 
landowners  of  their  estates  to  churches  or  power- 
ful men,  to  be  received  back  again  and  held  by 
them  as  tenants  lor  rent  or  service.  By  the  latter 
arrangement  the  weaker  man  obtained  the  protec- 
tion of  the  stronger,  and  he  who  felt  himself  in- 
secure placed  his  title  under  the  defence  of  the 
cluuch.  By  the  practice  of  commendation,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  inferior  put  himself  imder  the 
personal  care  of  a  lord,  hut  without  altering  his 
title  or  divesting  himself  of  his  right  to  his  es- 
tate; he  became  a  vassid  and  did  liomage.  .  .  . 
The  union  of  the  beneficiary  tic  with  that  of 
commendation  completed  the  idea  of  feudal  obli- 
gation; the  two-fold  hold  on  the  land,  that  of 
tiie  lord  and  that  of  the  va.ssal,  was  supplemented 
by  the  two-fold  engagement,  that  of  the  lord  to 
defend,  and  that  of  the  vassal  to  be  faithful.  A 
third  ingredient  was  sui)plie(l  by  the  grants  of 
immunity  by  which  in  the  Fnink  empire,  as  in 
Enirland'  the  possession  of  land  was  united  with 
the  right  of  judicature:  llie  dwellers  on  a  feudal 
property  were  placed  luider  the  triliunal  of  the 
lord,  and  the  rights  which  had  belonged  to  the 
nation  or  to  its  chosen  head  were  devolved  upoa 
the  receiver  of  a  fief.  Tiie  rapid  spread  of  the 
system  thus  originated,  and  the  as.siniilation  of 
all  other  tenures  to  it,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
work  of  the  tentii  century  ;  but  as  early  as  A.  I). 
877  Charles  the  Bahl  recognised  the  hereclitary 
character  of  all  benefices;  and  from  that  year 
the  growth  of  strictly  leudal  jurisprudence  may 
be  held  to  date.  The  system  testifitis  to  the 
country  and  causes  of  its  birth.     The  benefic- 
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lum  is  partly  of  Roman,  parlly  of  Gorman  origin. 
.  .  .  Conuiu'iidiitioii  on  the  other  hand  may  liuve 
had  a  Gallic  or  Celtic  ori^'in,  and  an  analogy 
only  witli  the  Koman  client.sliip.  .  .  .  The  word 
feu'duin,  lief,  or  fee,  is  deri%-ed  from  the  Ger- 
man word  for  cattle  (Gothic  'faihu';  ')ld 
High  Crcrman  '  lihu  ' ;  Old  Saxon  '  felm ' ;  Anglo- 
Sa.\on  '  fcoh  ') ;  the  secondary  meaning  being 
goods,  especially  nionej-:  hence  property  in  gen- 
eral. Tlie  letter  d  is  perhaps  a  mere  insertion 
for  sound's  .sal  ,  but  it  has  been  interproted  as 
part  of  a  second  root,  od.  also  meaning  jjropcrty, 
in  which  ca.se  the  liret  syllabic  has  a  tliird  mean- 
ing, that  of  fee  or  reward,  and  the  whole  word 
means  property  given  by  way  of  reward  for  ser- 
vice. But  this  is  improbable.  .  .  .  The  word 
fecxitim  id  not  found  earlier  than  the  close  of  the 
ninth  century." — W.  Stubbs,  Coii«t.  Ilht.of  Enr/., 
ch.  y,  Hcct.  93,  and  noten  {v.  1). — "  The  regular  ma- 
chinery and  systematic  establishment  of  feuds,  in 
fact,  may  be  (!onsidercd  as  almost  confined  to  the 
dominions  of  ( 'harlemagne,  and  to  those  countries 
which  afterwards  derived  it  from  thence.  Ir 
England  it  can  hardly  lie  thought  to  have  ex- 
isted in  a  complete  state  before  the  Conquest. 
Scotland,  it  is  supposed,  borrowed  it  soon  after 
from  her  iieighl)our.  The  Lombards  of  Benevento 
had  introduced  feudal  customs  into  the  Neapoli- 
tan provinces,  which  the  Norman  conquerors  af- 
terwards perfected.  Feudal  tenures  were  so 
general  in  the  kingdom  of  Aragon,  that  I  reckon 
it  among  the  monarchies  which  were  founded 
upon  that  basis.  Charlemagne's  empire,  it  must 
be  remembered,  extended  as  far  as  the  Ebro. 
But  in  Castile  and  Portugal  they  were  very  rare, 
and  certainly  could  produce  no  political  ellcct. 
Benefices  for  life  were  sometimes  granted  in  the 
kingdoms  of  Denmark  and  Bohemia.  Neither  of 
these,  however,  nor  Sweden,  nor  Hungary,  come 
under  the  description  of  countries  influenced  by 
the  feudal  system."— H.  Halhun,  The  Middle 
Ages,  ch.  2. — "Hardly  any  point  in  the  whole 
history  of  European  institutions  lias  been  the 
subject  of  so  violent  controversy  as  this  of  the 
origin  of  Feudalism.  It  was  formerly  supposed 
that  Feudalism  was  only  a  somewhat  more  de- 
veloped form  of  the  ancient  Grcrmanic  'following' 
transplanted  to  Roman  soil,  but  a  more  critical 
examination  of  the  documents  of  the  early  period 
soon  showed  that  there  was  more  to  it  than  this. 
It  became  evident  that  Feudalism  was  not  so 
simple  as  had  at  first  appeared.  .  .  .  When,  how- 
ever, scholars  mid  come  to  see  this,  they  then 
found  tlieraselves  at  variance  upon  the  details  of 
the  process  by  which  the  popular  monarchical 
arrangements  of  the  early  Franks  were  converted 
into  the  aristocratic  forms  of  the  later  Feudalism. 
While  they  agreed  upon  the  essential  fact  that 
the  Germans,  at  the  time  of  their  emergence 
from  their  original  seats  and  their  occupation  of 
the  Roman  lands,  were  not  mere  wandering 
groups  of  freebooters,  as  the  earlier  school  had 
represented  them,  but  well-organized  nations, 
^yith  a  very  distinct  sense  of  political  organiza- 
tion, thej'  found  themselves  hopelessly  divided  on 
the  question  how  this  national  life  had,  in  the 
course  of  time,  come  to  assume  forms  so  very 
different  from  those  of  the  primitive  German. 
The  first  person  to  represent  wliat  we  may  call 
the  modern  view  of  the  feudal  system  was  Georg 
Waitz,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Histo-y  of  the 
German  Constitution,  in  the  years  1844-47.  Waitz 
pa'scntcd  the  thing  as  a  gradual  growth  during 


several  centuries,  the  various  elements  of  which 
it  w^as  composed  growing  up  side  by  .side  with- 
out definite  chronological  sequence.  This  view 
was  met  by  Paul  Roth  in  his  History  of  the  In- 
stitution of  the  Benefice,  in  the  year  1850.  He 
maintained  that  royal  benefices  were  unknown  to 
the  Merovingian  Franks,  and  that  they  were  an 
innovation  'of  the  earliest  Carolingians.  They 
were,  so  he  believed,  made  possible  by  a  grand 
confiscation  of  the  lands  of  the  Church,  not  by 
Charles  Martel,  as  the  earlier  writer.^  had  belie  vecl, 
but  by  his  sons.  Pippin  and  Kallmann.  The 
first  book  of  Roth  was  followed  in  the  year  18(53 
by  another  on  Feudalism  and  the  Relation  of  the 
Subject  to  the  State  (Feudalitilt  und  Unterthan- 
envcrband),  in  which  he  attempted  to  show  that 
the  direct  subjection  of  the  individual  to  the 
government  Avas  not  a  strange  idea  to  the  early 
German,  but  that  it  pervaded  all  forms  of  Ger- 
manic life  down  to  the  Carolingiau  times,  and 
thiit  therefore  the  feudal  relation  was  a  something 
entirely  new,  a  break  in  the  practice  of  the  Ger- 
mans. In  the  years  1880-1885  appeared  a  new 
edition  of  Waitz's  History  of  the  German  Consti- 
tution, in  which,  after  acknowledging  the  great 
services  rendered  by  Roth  to  the  cause  of  learn- 
ing, he  declares  himself  unable  to  give  uj)  his 
former  point  of  view,  and  brings  new  evidence  in 
support  of  it.  Thus  for  more  than  thirty  years 
this  question  has  been  before  the  world  of  scholars, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  being  quite  as  far  from  a 
settlement  as  ever." — E.  'E.mGXtou,  An  Introduction 
to  the  Study  of  the  Middle  Ages,  ]).  236  (foot-note). 

Also  in:  F.  P.  Guizot,  Hist,  (f  Civilization: 
Second  Course,  Icct.  2. — See,  also,  France:  A.  D. 
987-1327. 

FEUILLANTS,  Club  and  Party  of  the. 
See  France:  A.  D.  1790,  and  1791  (October). 

FEZ  :  Founding  of  the  city  and  kingdom. 
See  Edrirites. 

FIANNA  EIRINN.— Tlie  ancient  militia  of 
Erin,  famous  in  old  Irish  romance  and  song. — T. 
Moore,  Hist,  of  Ireland,  v.  1,  ch.  7. 

FIDTiNiE. — An  ancient  city  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Tiber,  only  five  miles  from  Rome,  orig- 
inally Latin,  but  afterwards  containing  a  mixed 
Latin  and  Etruscan  population.  It  was  at  war 
with  Rome  until  the  latter  destroyed  it,  B.  C. 
426.— W.  Ihne,  Hist,  of  Home,  bk.  2,  ch.  15. 

FIEFS.  Sec  Feudal  Tenures;  and  Feu- 
dalism. 

FIELD  OF  LIES,  The.— Ludwig,  or  Louis, 
the  Pious,  son  and  successor  of  Charlemagne, 
was  a  man  of  gentle  character,  and  good  inten- 
tions —  too  amiable  and  too  honest  in  his  virtues 
for  the  commanding  of  a  great  empire  in  times 
so  rude.  He  lost  the  control  of  his  state,  and 
his  family,  alike.  His  own  sons  headed  a  suc- 
cession of  revolts  a'^ainst  his  authority.  The 
second  of  these  insurrections  occurred  in  the 
year  833.  Father  and  sons  confronted  one 
another  with  hostile  armies,  on  the  plain  of 
Rotlifeld,  not  far  from  Colmar  in  Alsace.  In- 
trigue instead  of  battle  settled  the  controversy, 
for  the  time  being. '  The  adherents  of  the  old 
emperor  were  all  enticed  away  from  him,  and  he 
found  hinself  -.viiolly  deserted  and  alone.  To 
signify  the  treacherous  methods  by  which  this 
defection  was  brought  about,  the  "Rotlifeld" 
(Red-field)  on  Avhich  it  occurred  received  the 
name  of  "  Lagcnfeld,"  or  Field  of  Lies. — J.  C.  L. 
de  Sismondi,  The  French  under  tlis  Carlovingians; 
tr.  by  Bellinghain,  ch.  7. 
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FIELD  OF  THE  CLOTH  OF  GOLD, 
The. — The  phice  of  the  fiunous  meeting  of  Henry 
VHL  of  Enghind  witli  Fnincis  L  of  France, 
wliich  took  place  in  the  summer  of  1520  [see 
Fkaxce:  a.  D.  1520-1523],  is  notable  in  history, 
from  the  magnificence  of  the  preparaticms  made 
for  it,  as  The  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold.  It  was 
at  Guisnes,  or  between  Guisncs  and  Arde,  near 
Calais  (then  English  territory).  "Guisnes  and 
its  castle  offered  little  attraction,  and  if  possible 
less  accommodation,  to  the  gay  throng  now  to 
be  gathered  within  its  walls.  .  .  .  But  on  the 
castle  green,  within  the  limits  of  a  few  weeks, 
and  in  the  face  of  great  dillicultics,  the  English 
arti.sts  of  that  day  contrived  a  summer  palace, 
more  like  a  vision  of  romance,  the  creation  of 
some  fairy  dream  (if  the  accounts  of  eye-witnesses 
of  all  classes  may  be  trusted),  than  the  dull 
every -day  reality  of  day-born  bricks  and  mortar. 
No  '  palace  of  art '  in  these  beclouded  climates 
of  the  West  ever  so  truly  deserved  its  name.  .  .  . 
The  palace  was  an  exact  square  of  328  feet.  It 
was  pierced  on  every  side  with  oriel  windows 
and  clerestories  curiously  glazed,  the  muUions 
and  posts  of  whirh  were  overlaid  with  gold. 
An  embattled  gate,  ornamented  on  both  sides 
with  statues  representing  men  in  various  atti- 
tudes of  war,  and  flanked  by  an  embattled  tower, 
guarded  the  entrance.  Frtmi  this  gate  to  the 
entrance  of  the  palace  arose  in  long  ascent  a 
sloping  duYs  or  hall-nace,  along  wliich  were 
grouped  '  images  of  sore  and  terrible  coimte- 
nances,' in  armour  of  argentine  or  bright  metal. 
At  the  entrance,  under  an  embowed  landing 
place,  facing  the  great  doors,  stood  'antique' 
(classical)  figures  girt  with  olive  branches.  The 
passages,  the  roofs  of  the  galleries  from  place  to 
place  and  from  chamber  to  chamber,  were  ceiled 
and  covered  with  white  silk,  fluted  and  embowed 
with  silken  hanging  of  divers  colours  and  braided 
cloths,  '  which  showed  like  bullions  of  fine  bur- 
nished gold.'  The  roofs  of  the  chambers  were 
studded  with  roses,  set  in  lozenges,  and  diapered 
on  a  ground  of  fine  gold.  Panels  enriched  with 
antique  carving  and  gilt  bosses  covered  the 
spaces  between  the  windows;  whilst  all  along 
the  corridors  and  from  every  window  hung  tap- 
estry of  silk  and  gold,  embroidered  with  fig- 
ures. ...  To  the  palace  was  attached  a  spacious 
chapel,  still  more  sumptuously  adorned.  Its 
altars  were  hung  with  cloth  of  gold  tissue  em- 
broidered with  pearls ;  cloth  of  gold  covered  the 
walls  and  desks.  .  .  .  Outside  the  palace  gate, 
on  the  greensward,  stood  a  gilt  fountain,  of  an- 
tique workmanship,  with  a  statue  of  Bacchus 
'  birlying  the  wine. '  Tliree  runlets,  fed  by  secret 
conduits  hid  beneath  the  earth,  spouted  claret, 
hypocras,  and  water  into  as  many  silver  cups, 
to  quench  the  thirst  of  all  comers.  ...  In  long 
array,  in  the  plain  beyond,  2,800  tents  stretched 
their  white  canvas  before  the  eyes  of  the  spec- 
tator, gay  with  the  pennons,  badges,  and  devices 
of  the  various  occupants;  whilst  mi.scellaneous 
followers,  in  tens  of  thousands,  attracted  by  profit 
or  the  novelty  of  the  scene,  camped  on  the  grass 
and  filled  the  burrounding  slopes,  in  spite  of  the 
severitj^of  provost-marshal  and  reiterated  threats 
of  mutdationand  chastisemen*^.  .  .  .  From  the  4th 
of  .lune,  when  Henry  first  entered  Guisnes,  the 
festivities  continued  with  imabatcd  splendour 
for  twenty  days.  .  .  .  The  two  kings  parted  on 
the  best  of  terms,  as  the  wdrld  thought." — J.  8. 
Brewer,  Reign  of  Ilciiry  1  III. ,  ch.  12. 


Also  in:  Lady  Jackson,  The  Court  ofFrancs 
in  the  iGth  Cfutury,  t.  1,  ch.  11-12. — Miss  Pardoe, 
The  C'liirt  and  Ikifiii  of  Francis  /.,  v.  1,  ch.  14. 

FIESCO,  Conspiracy  of.    See  Genoa:  A.  D. 

152H-ir.5ft. 

FIESOLE.  See  Flokence:  Origin  and 
Name. 

FIFTEEN,  The  (Jacobite  Rebellion).  See 
Scotland:  A.  D.  1715. 

FIFTEENTH  AMENDMENT,  The.  See 
Unitkd  Statks  ok  Am.  :  A.  1).  18(0-1870. 

FIFTH  MONARCHY  MEN.— One  of  the 
most  extremely  fanatical  of  the  jiolitico-religious 
sects  or  factions  which  rose  in  England  during 
the  commonwealtii  and  the  Protectoral  reign  of 
Cromwell,  was  that  of  the  w)-called  Fifth  >I<m- 
archy  Men,  of  whom  jSIajor-General  Ilarri.son 
was  "the  chief.  Their  beliet  is  thus  described  by 
Carlyle:  "The  common  mode  of  treating  Uni- 
versal Ilistorj-,  .  .  .  not  yet  entirely  fallen  ob- 
solete in  this  country,  though  it  has  been  aban- 
doned with  much  ridicule  everywU(?re  else  for 
half  a  century  nov,  was  to  group  the  Aggregate 
Tran.sactions  of  the  Human  Spedes  into  Four 
Monarchies :  the  Assyrian  Monarchy  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar and  Company ;  the  Persian  of  Cyrus  and 
ditto;  the  Greek  of  Alexander;  and  lastly  the 
Roman.  These  I  think  were  the}';  but  am  no 
great  authority  on  the  subject.  Under  the  dregs 
of  this  last,  or  Roman  Empire,  which  is  maintained 
vet  by  express  name  in  German}-,  '  Das  heilige 
Romische  Reich,'  we  poor  moderns  still  live. 
But  now  say  JIajor-General  Harrison  and  a  num- 
ber of  men,  founding  on  Bible  Prophecies,  Now 
shall  be  a  Fifth  Monarchy,  by  far  the  blessedes't 
and  the  only  real  one, — the  Monarchy  of  Jesus 
Christ,  his  Saints  reigning  for  Him  here  on  Earth, 
—  if  not  He  himself,  which  is  probable  or  pos- 
sible,—  for  a  thousand  years,  &c.,  *S:c. O 

Heavens,  there  are  tears  for  human  destiny;  and 
immortal  Hope  itself  is  beautiful  because  it  is 
steeped  in  Sorrow,  and  foolish  Desire  lies  van- 
quished imder  its  feet  1  They  who  merely  laugh 
at  Harrison  take  but  a  small  portion  of  his  mean- 
ing with  them." — T.  Carlyle,  Oliver  CronacelVa 
Letters  and  Speeches,  pt.  8,  sjieech  2. — The  Fifth 
Monarchy  fanaticism,  sternly  repressed  by  Oliver 
Cromwell,  gave  some  signs  of  turbulence  during 
Richard  Cromwell's  protectorate,  and  broke  out 
in  a  mad  way  the  year  after  the  Restoration.  The 
attempted  insurrection  in  London  was  headed  by 
one  Vcnner,  and  w-as  called  Venner's  Insurrec- 
tion. It  was  easily  put  down.  "  It  came  as  the 
expiring  flash  of  a  fanatical  creed,  which  had 
blended  itself  with  Puritanism,  greatly  to  the 
detriment  of  the  latter;  and,  dying  out  rather 
slowly,  it  left  behind  the  quiet  element  of  Mil- 
lenarianisni." — J.  Stoughtou,  Uist.  of  Religion  in 
Eng.,  r.  3,  ch.  4. 

Ai.so  IN :  D.  3Iasson,  Life  of  John  Milton,  r.  5, 
p.  Ifi. 

"FIFTY-FOUR  FORTY  OR  FIGHT." 
See  OitECiox:  A.  D.  1844r-1846. 

FILL-  class  of  poets  among  the  early  Irish, 
who  pructK'  '.originally  certain  rites  of  incanta- 
tion. Their  art  was  called  Filidecht.  "The  bards, 
who  recited  poems  and  stories,  formed  at  first  a 
distinct  branch  from  the  Fill.  Acconling  as  the 
true  Filidecht  fell  into  desuetude,  and  the  Fill  be- 
came simply  a  poet,  the  two  orders  practically 
coalesced  and  the  names  Fill  and  bard  became 
synonymous.  ...  In  Pagan  times  and  during 
the  Middle  Ages  the  Irish  bards,  like  the  Gaulish 
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ones,  accomp'inipd  their  recitation  of  poems  on  a 
stringed  instrument  culled  a  (Tilt.  .  .  .  The  bard 
was  tlicrefoie  to  the  Fili,  or  pool,  v'mt  tlic 
Jogler  was  tr,  tlie  Trouba.i  lur." — W.  K.  Sulli- 
van. Artiele,  Ctltir  Lihrat't), ,  Knc>jc.  Jirii'. 

FILIBU5JTER.-  '  The  .liirerenco  between  a 
filil)uster  and  a  freebootc"  is  one  of  ends  rather 
than  of  mcLn.s.  Some  authorities  say  that  the; 
words  have  a  common  ctynology;  but  others, 
including  Cliarlevoix,  m;;intain  tliat  the  lilibuster 
derived  his  n;nne  from  his  original  occupation, 
that  of  a  cruiser  in  a  'flibotc,'  or  '  Vly-boat,'  tirst 
u.sed  on  the  n\  'jr  Vly,  in  Holland.  Yet  another 
writer  says  that  the  name  was  first  given  to  the 
gallant  followers  of  Dominique  de  Jourgues, 
who  sailed  from  Finisterre,  or  Finibuster,  in 
France,  on  the  famous  expedition  against  Fort 
Caroline  in  1567  [see  Florida:  A.  D.  ir)67-15G8]. 
The  name,  whatever  its  origin,  was  long  current 
in  the  Spanish  as  '  fllibu.stero '  before  it  became 
adopted  into  the  English.  So  adopted,  it  has 
been  used  to  describe  a  type  of  adventurer  who 
occupied  a  curious  place  in  American  history 
during  the  decade  from  1850  to  I860."— J.  J. 
Roche,  The  Story  of  the  Filibusters,  ch.  1.— See, 
also,  America:  A.  D.  1639-1700. 

FILIBUSTERING  EXPEDITIONS  OF 
7,0PEZ  AND  WALKER.  See  Cuha:  A.  D. 
1845-1860;  and  Nicaragua:  A.  D.  1855-1860. 

FILIOQUE  CONTROVERSY,  The.  — 
"The  Council  of  Toledo,  held  under  King  Rec- 
cared,  A.  D.  589,  at  which  the  Visigothic  Cliurch 
of  Spain  formally  abjured  Arianism  and  adopted 
the  orthodox  faith,  put  forth  a  version  of  the 
great  creed  of  Nicffia  in  which  they  had  inter- 
polated an  additional  clause,  which  stated  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  proceeded  from  the  Father  '  and 
from  the  Son '  (Filioque).  Under  what  influence 
the  council  took  upon  itself  to  make  an  addition 
to  the  creed  of  the  universal  Church  is  unknown. 
It  is  probable  that  the  motive  of  the  addition 
was  to  make  a  stronger  protest  against  the  Arian 
denial  of  the  co-equal  Godhead  of  the  Son.  The 
Spanish  Church  naturally  took  a  special  interest 
in  the  addition  it  had  made  to  the  symbol  of 
Nica;a,  and  sustained  it  in  subsequent  councils. 
.  .  .  The  Frankish  Church  seems  to  have  early 
adopted  it  from  their  Sjmnish  neighbours.  .  ,  . 
The  question  was  brought  before  a  council  held 
at  Aix  in  A.  P.  809.  .  .  .  The  council  formally 
approved  of  the  addition  to  the  creed,  and  Charles 
[Charlemagne]  sent  two  bishops  and  the  abbot  oi 
Corbie  to  Home  to  request  the  pope's  concurreui 
in  the  decision.  Leo,  at  a  conference  with  the 
envoys,  expressed  his  agreement  with  the  doc- 
trine, but  strongly  opposed  its  insertion  into  the 
creed.  .  .  .  Notwithstanding  the  pope's  protest, 
the  addition  was  adopted  throughout  the  Frank- 
ish Jjinpire.  When  the  Emperor  Henry  V.  was 
crowned  at  Rome,  A.  D.  1014,  he  induced  Pope 
Benedict  VIII.  to  allow  the  oreed  with  the  filio- 
que to  be  chanted  after  the  Gospel  at  High  JIass; 
so  it  came  to  be  generally  used  in  Rome ;  and  at 
length  Pope  Nicholas  I.  insisted  on  its  adoption 
throughout  the  West.  At  a  later  period  the  con- 
troversy wao  revived,  and  it  became  the  ostensi- 
ble ground  of  the  linal  breach  (A.  D.  1054)  be- 
tween the  Churches  of  'he  West  and  those  of  the 
East."— E.  L.  Cutts,  Ghademuyne,  ch.  2;3.— "The 
Filioque  controversy  relates  to  the  eternal  pro- 
cession of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  is  a  continuation 
of  the  trinitarian  controversies  of  the  Nicene  age. 
It  marks  the  chief  and  aliuost  the  only  important 


dogmatic  difference  between  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches,  .  .  .  and  has  occasioned,  deepened,  and 
perpetui'ted  the  greatest  schism  in  Christendom. 
The  single  Hord  Filioque  keeps  the  oldest,  largest 
and  mo.st  nearly  related  churches  divided  since 
the  ninth  century,  and  still  forbids  a  reunion." — 
P.  Schaff,  Hist,  of  tht\  Ch.  Church,  v.  4,  eh.  11, 
se-t.  107. 

Also  in:  G.  B.  Howard,  The  Schism  between 
the  Oriental  and  Western  Churches. — Sec,  CilRis- 
tianitv:  a.  D.  330-1054. 

FILIPPO  MARI/,  Duke  of  Milan,  A.  D. 
1412-1447. 

FILLMORE,  Millard.—  Vice-Presidential 
Election. — Succession  to  the  Presidency. — 
Administration.  See  United  States  ok  Am.  : 
A.  I).  1848.  to  1853. 

FINE,  The. — A  clan  or  sept  division  of  the 
tribe  in  ancient  Ireland. 

FINGALL.  See  Normans. —  Northmen: 
8tii-9tii  centuries;  also,  Ireland:  9Tn-10TH 

CENTURIES. 

FINLAND:  A.  D.  1808-1810.— Conquest 
by  and  peculiar  annexation  to  Russia. — Con- 
stitutional independence  of  the  Finnish  grand 
duchy  confirmed  by  the  Czar.  See  Scandi- 
navian States:  A.  D.  1807-1810. 

FINN    GALLS.    See  Ireland:    Gth-IOth 

CENTURIES. 

FINNS.    See  Hungarians. 

FIODH-INIS.     See  Ireland,  The  Name. 

FIRBOLGS,  The.— One  of  the  races  to  which 
Irish  legend  ascribes  the  settlement  of  Ireland ; 
said  to  have  come  from  Thrace.  See  Neme- 
DiANS,  and  Ireland:  The  Primitive  Inhabi- 
tants. 

FIRE  LANDS,  The.  See  Ohio:  A.  D.  1786- 
1796. 

FIRM  A.    SccFerm. 

FIRST  CONSUL  OF  FRANCE,  The. 
See  France:  A.  D.  1799  (November — Decem- 
ber). 

FIRST  EMPIRE  (FRENCH),  The.  See 
France:  A.  I>.  1804-1805,  to  1815. 

FIRST-FRUITS.    See  Annates. 

FIRST  REPUBLIC  (FRENCH),  The. 
See  France:  A.  D.  1793  (Septe-mber — Novem- 
ber), to  1804-1805. 

FISCALINI.  See  Slavery,  MEDiiKVAL: 
France. 

FISCUS,  The.— "The  treasury  of  the  senate 
[in  the  early  period  of  the  Roman  empire]  re- 
tained the  old  republican  name  of  the  a'rarium; 
that  of  the  emperor  was  denominated  the  tlscus, 
a  term  wh'  ir  linarily  signified  the  private 
property  ot  .1  individual.  Hence  the  notion 
rapidly  grew  up,  that  the  provincial  resources 
constituted  the  emperor's  private  purse,  and 
when  in  process  of  time  the  control  of  the  senate 
over  the  taxes  gave  way  to  their  direct  adminis- 
tration by  the  emperor  himself,  the  national 
treasury  received  the  designation  of  fiscus,  and  the 
idea  of  the  empire  being  nothing  else  than  Cajsar's 
patrimony  became  fixed  ineradicably  in  men's 
minds." — C.  Merivale,  Hist,  of  the  Romans,  ch.  33. 

FISHER,  Fort,  The  capture  of.  See  United 
States  of  Am.:  A.  D.  1864-1865  (December- 
January:  N.  Carolina). 


FISHERIES,  North  American :  A.  D.  1501- 
1578. — The  Portuguese,  Norman,  Breton  and 
Basque  fishermen  on  the  Newfoundland  Banks. 
See  Newfoundland:  A.  D.  1501-1578. 
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A.  D.  1610-1655.— Growth  of  the  English 
interest.  See  Newfoundland:  A.  D.  IGIU- 
lOf.r). 

A.  D.  1620.— Monopoly  granted  to  the  Coun- 
cil for  New  England.  Sec  Nkw  Ench.and: 
A.  1).  1620-1(52;$. 

A.  D.  1660-1688.— The  French  gain  their 
footing  in  Newfoundland.  Sjc  Newfound- 
land: A.  1).  lCm)-l()H8. 

A.  D.  1713.— Newfoundland  relinquished  to 
Engl£>,nd,  with  fishing  rights  reserved  to 
France,  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht.  Sec  New- 
foundland: A.  I).  ITin. 

A.  D.  1720-1745.  —  French  interests  pro- 
tected by  the  fortification  of  Louijbourg.  Sec 
CapkBueton:  A.  1).  1720-1715. 

A.  D.  1748. — St.  Pierre  and  Michelon  islands 
on  the  Newfoundland  coast  ceded  to  France. 
See  New  England:  A.  I).  1745-1718. 

A.  D.  1763. — Rights  secured  to  France  on 
the  island  of  Newfoundland  and  in  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris. — Articles 
V.  and  VI.  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  (1708),  which 
truasferred  Cuniula  and  all  its  islands  from  France 
to  England,  are  in  the  following  language:  "The 
subjects  of  France  shall  have  the  liberty  of  fish- 
ing and  drying,  on  a  part  of  the  coasts  of  the 
island  of  Newfoundland,  such  as  it  is  specified  in 
the  13th  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht;  which 
article  is  renewed  and  coniirnied  by  the  present 
treaty  (except  what  relates  to  the  island  of  Cape 
Bteton,  as  well  as  to  the  other  islands  and  coasts, 
in  the  mouth  ami  in  the  gulph  of  St.  Laurence): 
and  his  Britaiuiic  majesty  consents  to  leave  to 
the  subjects  of  the  most  Christian  king  the  liberty 
of  fishing  in  the  gulph  of  St.  Laurence,  on  condi- 
tion that  the  subjects  of  France  do  not  exercise 
the  said  fishery,  but  at  the  distance  of  three 
leagues  from  all  the  coasts  belonging  to  Groat 
Britain,  as  well  those  of  the  contiuent,  as.  those 
of  the  islands  situated  in  the  said  gulph  of  St. 
Laurence.  And  as  to  what  relates  to  tlie  fishery 
on  th-^  coasts  of  the  island  of  Cape  Breton  out  of 
the  said  gulph,  the  subjects  of  the  most  Christian 
king  shall  not  be  permitted  to  exercise  the  said 
fishery,  but  at  the  distance  of  15  leagues  from 
the  coasts  of  the  island  of  Cape  Eretou;  and  the 
fishery  on  the  coasts  of  Nova  Scotia  or  Acadia, 
and  everywhere  else  out  of  the  said  gulph,  shall 
remain  on  the  foot  of  former  treaties.  Art.  VI. 
The  King  of  Great  Britain  cedes  the  islands  of 
St.  Peter  aud  Miquelon,  in  full  right,  to  his  most 
Christian  majesty,  to  serve  as  a  shelter  to  the 
French  fishermen:  and  his  said  most  Christian 
majesty  engages  not  to  fortify  the  said  islands; 
to  erect  no  buildings  upon  them,  but  merely  for 
the  convenience  of  the  fishery ;  aud  to  keep  upon 
them  a  guard  of  50  men  only  for  the  police." — 
Text  of  the  Treaty  {!'  •liamentary  Iliat.,  v.  15,  p. 
1295). 

A.  D.  1778. —  French  fishery  rights  recog- 
nized in  the  treaty  between  France  and  the 
United  States.  See  United  States  of  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1778  (Febuuaky). 

A.  D.  1783.— Rights  secured  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  Se  -  United 
States  of  Air. :  A.  D.  1783  (Septemuiu). 

A.  D.  1814-1818.— Disputed  rights  of  Ameri- 
can fishermen  after  the  War  of  1812. — Silence 
of  the  Treaty  of  G'  nt. — The  Convention  of 
1818.— Under  the  Treaty  of  Paris  (1783)  "we 
claimed  that  the  liberty  which  was  secured  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States  to  take  fi?h  on 


the  coasts  of  Newfoundland,  under  the  limitation 
of  not  drying  or  curing  the  same  on  that  island, 
and  also  on  the  other  coasts,  bays,  and  creeks, 
together  with  the  limited  rights  of  drying  or 
curing  fish  on  the  coasts  of  Nova  Scotia,  Magda- 
len Islands,  aud  Labrador,  were  not  create(l  or 
conferred  by  that  treaty,  but  were  simi>ly  recog- 
nized by  it  as  already  existing.  They  had  been 
enjoyed  before  the  Revolution  by  the  Americans 
in  common  with  other  subjects  of  Great  Britain, 
and  had,  indeed,  been  conciuered,  from  the  French 
chietly,  through  the  valor  and  sacrifices  of  the 
colonies  of  New  England  and  New  York.  The 
treaty  was  therefore  considered  aualogous  to  a 
deed  of  partition.  It  defined  the  boundaries  be- 
tween the  two  countries  and  all  the  rights  and 
lirivileges  belonging  to  them.  We  insisted  that 
the  article  respecting  fisheries  was  therefore  to  bo 
regarded  as  identical  with  the  possession  of  land 
or  the  demarcation  of  boundary.  W'j  also 
claimed  that  the  treat}',  being  one  that  recog- 
nized independence,  conceded  territory,  and  de- 
fined boundaries,  belonged  to  that  class  which  is 
permanent  in  its  nature  and  is  not  alfccted  by 
subse(|uent  suspension  of  friendly  relations.  The 
English,  however,  insisted  that  this  treaty  was 
not  a  unity;  that  while  some  of  its  provisions 
were  periuanent,  other  stipulations  were  tempo- 
rary and  could  be  abrogated,  and  that,  in  Tact, 
they  were  a!)rogated  by  the  war  of  18i2;  that 
the  very  dillereuce  of  the  language  u.sed  showed 
that  while  the  rights  of  deei)-sea  fishing  were 
permanent,  the  liberties  of  fishing  were  created 
and  conferred  by  that  treaty,  and  hatl  therefore 
been  taken  away  by  the  war.  These  were  the 
two  opposite  views  of  the  respective  govcrn- 
meuts  at  the  couferences  which  ended  in  the 
treaty  of  Ghent,  of  1814."  No  compromise  ap- 
pef»ring  to  be  practicable,  the  commissioners 
agreed,  at  length,  to  drop  the  subject  from  con- 
sideration. "For  that  reaSon  the  treaty  of 
Ghent  is  entirely  oilent  as  to  the  fishery  question 
[see  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1814  (Decem- 
uer)].  ...  In  con.sequence  of  conflicts  arising 
between  our  fishermen  and  the  British  authorities, 
our  i)oint  of  vij:;w  was  very  strongly  maintained 
by  INIr.  Adams  in  his  correspondence  with  the 
British  Foreign  Office,  and  finally,  on  October  20, 
1818,  Jlr.  Rush,  then  our  minister  at  London, 
assisted  by  Mr.  Gallatin,  succeeded  in  signing  a 
trciUy,  .wliich  among  other  thi'igs  settled  our 
rights  and  privileges  by  the  first  article,  as  fol- 
lows: ...  'It  Is  agreed  between  the  high  con- 
tracting parties  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  said 
United  States  shall  have  forever,  in  common  with 
the  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  the  liberty 
of  taking  fish  of  any  kind  on  that  part  of  the 
southern  coast  of  Newfoundland  which  extends 
from  Cape  Ray  to  the  Riuneau  Islands ;  on  the 
western  aud  northern  coasts  of  Newfoundland 
from  the  said  Cape  Ray  to  the  Qurpou  Islands; 
on  the  shores  of  the  jMi'gdalen  Islands,  and  also  on 
the  coasts,  bays,  harbors,  and  crec'^s  from  Mont 
Joly,  on  the  so,i;hern  coast  of  Labrador,  to  -.nd 
through  the  straits  of  Belle  Isle,  and  thence  norti;- 
wardly  indefinitely  along  tl  e  coast.  And  that 
the  American  fishermen  shall  Imvc  liberty  forcer 
to  dry  and  cere  fish  in  any  of  the  unsettled  bays, 
harbors,  inid  creels  in  the  southevn  part  of  New- 
foundland herein-before  describeu,  and  of  the 
coasts  of  Labrador;  but  as  soon  ns  the  same,  or 
any  portion  thereof,  shall  be  settled,  it  s'ipU  not 
))o  lawful  for  said  fisheriiien  to  dry  or  ^.ure  nsh 
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at  Hucli  portion,  so  Nettled,  witliout  previous 
iiffreemeiit  forsiieli  pin  pose  with  tliei'  'laltitniits. 
proprietors,  or  posxessors  of  the  jfroiind.  And 
the  United  Slates  In  r(t)y  renounees  forever  any 
lil)erty  heretofore  enjoyed,  claimed  !)}•  tlie  inhal)i- 
tnnts  thereof  to  take,  dry,  or  cure  flsli  on  or 
within  thri'c  marine  miles  of  any  of  the  coasts, 
bays,  creeks,  or  harl)ors  of  Ids  Jiritannic  ^lajes- 
ty's  dominions  in  America  not  included  in  the 
nhove mentioned  limits.  Provided,  however, 
That  tlie  American  lisliennen  shall  lie  jiennitled 
to  enter  such  hays  or  harbors  for  the  purpose  of 
shelter,  of  repairing  damages  therein,  of  jnir- 
chasing  wood,  and  ol)taining  water,  and  for  no 
otiieri)urpos(i  whatever.  But  they  shall  be  under 
such  restrictions  as  shall  bo  necessary  to  i)revcnt 
their  taking,  drying,  or  curing  fish  therein, 
or  ill  any  oil. er  manner  wliutever  abusing  the  priv- 
ileges liereby  secured  to  them.'  The  American 
plenipotentiaries  (svidently  labored  to  oiitain  as 
extensive  a  district  of  territory  as  possible  for  in- 
shore fishing,  and  were  willing  to  give  up  \m\- 
ileges,  then  apparently  of  small  amount,  but  now 
much  more  important,  than  of  using  other  ba3's 
and  harbors  for  shelter  and  kindred  purposes. 
For  that  rea.sou  thej'  acquiesced  in  omitting  the 
■word  'bait 'in  the  first  sentence  of  the  proviso 
after  'water.'.  .  .  The  power  of  obtaining  bait 
for  use  in  the  deep-sea  fisheries  is  one  which  our 
fishermen  were  afterward  very  anxious  to  secure. 
But  the  mackerel  fisheries  in  those  waters  did  not 
begin  until  several  years  later.  The  only  con- 
tention then  was  about  the  cod  fisheries." — E. 
Schuyler,  American  VipUnnncy,  ch.  8. — Trm(i»a 
and  Concentions  butireeii  the  United  States  and 
otlur  Pomrn  {e.d.  of  1889),  pp.  4ir)-418. 

A.  D.  185/1-1866.— Privileges  defined  under 
the  Canadian  Reciprocity  Treaty,  See  Takifk 
Leoisl.vtion  (United  States  xsn  Canada): 
A.  1).  18r)J-1866. 

A.  D.  I071. — Reciprocal  privileges  adjusted 
betvireen  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
by  the  Treaty  of  Washington.  !:?cc  Alahama 
Claims:  A.  I).  1871. 

A.  D.  1877-1888.— The  Halifax  award.— Ter- 
mination of  the  Fishery  articles  of  the  Treaty 
of  Washington. — The  rejected  Treaty  of  1888. 
— In  accordance  with  tii-  terms  of  articles  22  and 
23  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington  (see  Alabama 
Claims:  A.  D.  1871),  a  Commission  appointed  to 
award  compensation  to  Great  Britain  for  the  su- 
perior value  of  the  fishery  privileges  conceded  to 
the  citizens  of  the  Unitecl  States  by  that  treaty, 
met  at  Halifax  on  the  5th  of  June,  1877.  The 
United  States  was  represented  on  the  Commis- 
sion by  Hon.  E.  H.  Kellogg,  of  Massachusetts, 
and  Great  Britain  by  Sir  Alexander  F.  Gault,  of 
Canada.  The  two  governments  having  failed  to 
agree  in  the  selection  of  the  third  Commissioner, 
the  latter  was  named,  as  the  Treaty  provided,  by 
the  Austrian  Ambassador  at  London,  who  desig- 
nated .M.  JIaurice  Delfosse,  Belgian  Minister  at 
"Washington.  'The  award  was  made  November 
27,  1877,  when,  "by  a  vote  of  two  to  one,  the 
Commissioners  decid(;d  that  the  United  States  was 
to  pay  $5,,'^')0,000  for  the  use  of  the  fishing  priv- 
ileges for  13  years.  The  decision  produced  pro- 
found astonishment  in  the  United  States."  Dis- 
satisfaction with  the  Halifax  award,  and  generally 
with  the  main  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Wash- 
ington relating  to  the  fisheries,  was  so  great  in 
the  United  States  that,  when,  in  1878,  Congress 
appropriated  money  for   the   payment  of   the 


award,  it  inserted  in  the  bill  a  clause  to  the  efTect 
that  "Articles  18  and  21  of  the  Treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  eoneliided  on 
the  bth  of  May,  1H71,  ought  to  be  termiimted  at 
the  earliest  (x-riod  consistent  with  tlu;  provisions 
of  Article  '.VA  of  the  same  Treaty."  "  It  is  a  curi- 
ous fact  that  during  the  tinu;  intervening  betwcin 
the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  Washington  and  the 
Halifax  award  an  almost  complete  change  took 
l)lace  in  the  character  of  the  fisheries.  The 
method  of  taking  mackerel  was  completely  revo- 
lutionized by  the  introduction  of  the  purse-seine, 
by  means  of  which  vast  ciuantities  of  the  fish 
were  captured  far  out  in  the  open  sea  by  enclos- 
ing them  in  huge  nets.  .  .  .  This  change  in  the 
method  of  fishing  brought  about  a  change  in  the 
fishing  grounds.  .  .  .  The  result  of  this  change 
was  vi-ry  greatly  to  diminish  the  value  of  the 
North-eastern  Fisheries  to  the  United  States  fisher- 
men." Onthelstof  .July,  1883,  "  in  pursuance  of 
instructions  from  Congress,  the  President  gave  the 
recjuired  notice  of  the  desire  of  the  United  States 
to  terminate  the  Fishery  Articles  of  the  Treaty  of 
Washington,  which  conseipiently  came  to  an  end 
tlie  1st  of  .luly,  1885.  The  termination  of  the 
treaty  fell  in  the  midst  of  the  fishing  season,  and, 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  British  Minister,  Secre- 
tary Bayard  entered  into  a  temporary  arrange- 
ment whereby  the  American  fishermen  were 
allowed  the  privileges  of  the  treaty  during  the 
remainder  of  the  season,  w  ith  the  understanding 
that  the  President  should  bring  the  question  be- 
fore Congress  at  its  next  session  and  recommend 
a  joint  Commission  by  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain. "  This  was  done ; 
but  Congress  disapproved  the  rcconunendat  ion. 
The  question  of  rights  under  former  treaties,  es- 
pecially that  of  1818,  remained  ojien,  and  became 
a  subject  of  much  irritation  between  the  United 
States  ard  the  neighboring  British  American 
provinces.  The  local  regulations  of  the  latter 
were  enforced  Avith  stringency  and  harshness 
against  American  fishermen ;  the  latter  solicited 
and  procured  retaliatory  legislation  from  Con- 
gress. To  end  this  unsatisfactory  state  of  alTairs, 
a  treaty  was  negotiated  at  Washington  in  Febru- 
ary, 1888,  by  Thomas  F.  Bayard,  Secretary  of 
State,  William  L.  Putnam  and  James  B.  Angell, 
plenipotentiaries  on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
and  Joseph  Chamberlain,  31.  P. ,  Sir  L.  S.  Sack- 
ville  West  and  Sir  Charles  Tup  per,  p'enipoten- 
tiaries  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  wliich  treaty 
was  approved  by  the  President  and  sent  to  the 
Senate,  but  rejected  by  that  body  on  the  21st  of 
August,  by  a  negative  vote  of  80,  against  27  in 
its  favor. — C.  B.  Elliott,  The  United  States  and 
the  North-eastern  F'sheries,  pp.  79-100. 

Also  in:  E.  Schuyler,  American  Diplomacy, 
ch.  8. — J.  H.  Pe  Ricci,  The  Fisheries  Dispute 
(Xm'i).— Annual  Cyclopedia,  v.  13  (1888),  j>p.  217- 
236. — Annual  Report  of  United  States  Commis- 
sion of  Msh  and  Fislieries  for  1886. — Corr.  rela- 
tive to  proposed  FisJuiHes  Treaty  (Senate  Ex.  Doc. , 
No.  113/  50</t  Cong.,  \st  Sess"). — Doc's  am'  Pro- 
ceedings of  Halifax  Comm'n  (H,  R.  Ex.  Doc. ,  No. 
89;  45</t  Cong.,  2d  Sess.). 


FISHER'S  HILL,  Battle  of  See  United 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1864  (August — October  : 
Viuoinia). 

FISHING  CREEK,  Battle  of.  See  United 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  1).  1863  (January — Febru- 
ary :  Kentucky — Tennessee). 
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FITCH,  John,  and  the  beginnings  of  steam 
navigation.     Sec  Stkam  Navkiation. 

FITZGERALD'S  (LORD  THOMAS)  RE- 
BELLION IN  IRELAND,  Sci-  Iukland: 
A.  1).  ir);]5-tr)r):j. 

FIVE  ARTICLES  OF  PERTH,  The.  Si'c 
Scotland:  A.  D.  KHM. 

FIVE  BLOODS,  The.    8co  Ireland  :  IStii- 

14TII  CENT!  IUKH. 

FIVE  BOROUGHS,  The.— A  confederation 
of  towna  oc(Mipie<l  by  tlic  Diuics  in  Englimd,  in- 
cluding^ Derby,  Lincoln,  Jicicester,  No'.tingliani 
and  Stamford,  wliit:li  ])la3'ed  a  part  in  the  events 
of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries.  It  after- 
wards became  Seven  Boroughs  by  addition  of 
York  and  Chester. 

FIVE  FORKS,  Battle  of.  See  United 
States  of  Am.:   A.  IX  1865  (Mahcii — APBHi: 

VlUUINIA). 

FIVE  HUNDRED,  The  French  Council  of. 

See  Fii.vNCK:  A.  1).  1795  (.Fune — Sioi'Temhkk). 

FIVE  HUNDRED  AT  ATHENS,  The. 
See  Athens:  H.  V.  510-507. 

FIVE  MEMBERS,  King  Charles'  attempt 
against  the.  See  England:  A.  I).  1642  (J anu- 
auy). 

FIVE    MILE   ACT,  The.     See  England: 

A.  I).  lrt02-lC(i5. 

FIVE  NATIONS  OF  INDIANS,  The.- 
Thc  five  original  tribes  of  the  Iroijuois  Confeder- 
acy,—  the  Mohawks,  Oneidas,  Onondagas,  C^ayu- 
gas,  and  Senecas, — were  commonly  called  by 
the  English  the  Five  Nations.  Subsequently,  in 
1715,  a  sixth  tribe,  the  Tuscaroras,  belonging  to 
the  same  stock,  was  admitted  to  the  confederacy, 
and  its  members  Avere  then  known  as  the  Six 
Nations.  See  Amekican  Aborigines  :  Iroquois 
Confederacy,  and  Iroquois  Tribes  of  the 
South. 

FIVE    THOUSAND,  The.      See  Athens: 

B.  C.  413-411. 

FIVE  YEARS'  TRUCE,  The.-The  hos- 
tilities between  Athens  and  Sparta  which  pre- 
ceded the  Peloponnesian  War,  being  opened  by 
the  battle  of  Tanagra,  B.  C.  457,  were  suspended 
B.  C.  451,  by  a  truce  called  the  Five  Years' 
Truce,  arranged  through  the  influence  of  the 
soldier-statesman  Cimon. — Thucydides,  History, 
bk.  1,  sect.  112. 

Also  in:  E.  Curtius,  Hist,  of  Greece,  bk.  3, 
ch.  2. 

FLAGELLANTS.— "Although  the  Church's 
forgiveness  for  sin  might  now  [14th  century]  be 
easily  obtained  in  other  ways :  Still  Flagellation 
was  not  only  greatly  admired  among  the  re- 
ligiou.s,  but  was  also  held  in  such  high  estima- 
tion by  the  common  people,  that  in  ca.se  of  any 
calanuty  or  plague,  they  thought  they  could  pro- 
pitiate the  supposed  wrath  of  God  in  no  more 
effectual  manner  than  by  scourging,  and  proces- 
sions of  scourgers;  just  as  though  the  Church's 
ordinary  means  of  atonement  were  insullioient 
for  extraordinary  cases.  A  decided  mistrust  of 
the  Church's  intercession,  and  the  clergy  who 
dispenst  it,  prevailed  among  the  societies  of 
Flagellants ;  roused  to  action  by  the  plague  that 
past  over  from  Asia  into  Europe  in  the  year  1348, 
and  spread  devastation  everywhere,  ever  since 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1349  they  diffused 
themselves  from  the  Hungarian  frontier  over  the 
whole  of  Germany,  and  found  entrance  even  into 
the  neighbouring  countries.  .  .  .  They  practised 
this  penance  according  to  a  lixt  rule,  without 


the  co-operation  of  the  clergy,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Masters,  Magisiri,  anil  made  no  .secrrtof 
the  fact,  lii;it  they  held  the  Cliurch's  way  of 
salvation  in  nuuh  lower  estimation  than  the  |ien- 
ance  by  the  scourge.  Clement  VI.  put  an  end 
to  the  i)ublic  pnxessions  of  Flagellants,  which 
were  already  widely  prevalent:  but  penance  bv 
\\w  scoiirgi!  was  only  thus  fori'ed  into  conceal- 
ment. In  Thuringia,  Conrad  Schnudt,  oiu;  of 
their  masters,  gav(!  the  form  of  a  comiected  sys- 
tem of  heretical  doctrine  to  their  dislike  of  the 
Church.  ,  .  .  Thus  there  now  rose  hiTctical  Flag- 
ellants, called  also  bv  the;  common  name  of  Heg- 
hards;  tln-y  existed  down  to  the  tinu;  of  the  Ref- 
ormation, especially  in  Thuringia,  as  an  heretical 
sect  vcTy  dangerous  to  the  Church.  This  warn- 
ing example,  as  well  as  the  mistrust  natural  to 
the  Hierarchj' of  all  si)iritual  imi)idses  which  did 
not  originate  from  itself,  decided  the  destiny  of 
the  later  societies  of  Flagellants.  AVhcn  the 
Whitemen  (Bianchi)  [see  White  Pkmtknts], 
scourging  themselves  as  they  went,  descended 
from  the  Alps  into  Italy,  they  were  received  al- 
most everywhere  with  enthusiasm  by  the  clergy 
and  the  people ;  but  iu  the  Pajial  territory  death 
was  prepared  for  tlieir  leader,  and  the  rest  accord- 
ingly disperst  themselves." — J.  C.  L.  Gieseler, 
Compciuliinii  of  Ecclesiastical  Hist.,  sect.  123  (i\  4). 
— "  Divided  into  companies  of  male  and  female 
devotees,  under  a  leader  and  two  ma.sters,  they 
8tri])ped  themselves  naked  to  tlie  waist,  and 
publicly  scourged  themselves,  or  each  other,  till 
their  shoulders  were  covered  with  blood.  This 
expiatory  ceremony  was  repeated  every  morning 
and  afternoon  for  thirtj'-three  days,  equal  in 
liumber  to  the  years  which  Christ  is  thought  to 
liave  lived  upon  earth;  after  which  they  returned 
to  their  former  employments,  cleansed  from  sin 
by  'the  ba])ti.smof  blood.'  The  flagellants  ap- 
peared tirst  in  Hungary ;  but  missionary  societies 
were  .soon  formed,  and  they  hastened  to  impart 
the  knowledge  of  the  new  gospel  to  foreign  na- 
tions. They  spread  with  rapidity  over  Poland, 
Germany  and  the  Low  Countries.  From  France 
they  were  excluded  at  the  request  of  the  pope, 
who  had  issued  a  severe  constitution  against 
them ;  but  a  colony  reached  England,  and  landed 
in  London,  to  the  number  of  120  men  and  women. 
.  .  .  Th .'  missionaries  made  not  a  single  prose- 
lyte."— J.  Lingard,  IKst.  of  Englaml,  v.  4,  ch.  1. 

Also  in  :  W.  M.  Cooper,  Flagellation  and  the 
Fhifjtihints. — G.  Waddington,  Hist,  oftlis  Church, 
note  iipp.  to  ch.  23. 

FLAMENS.— FLAMINES.—"  The  ponti 
flees,  like  several  other  priestly  brotherhoods  [of 
ancient  Home]  .  .  .  had  sacrificial  priests  (tia- 
mines)  attached  to  them,  whose  name  was  de- 
rived from  '  flare '  (to  blow  the  fire).  The  num- 
ber of  flam.nes  attached  to  the  pontiflces  was 
fifteen,  the  three  highest  of  whom,  .  .  .  viz.,  the 
Flanien  Dialis,  Martialis,  and  Quirinalis,  were 
always  chosen  from  old  patrician  families.  .  .  . 
Free  from  all  civil  duties,  the  Flameu  Dialis, 
with  his  wife  and  children,  exclusively  devoted 
himself  to  the  service  of  the  deity.  His  house 
.  .  .  lay  on  the  Palatine  hill.  His  marriage  was 
dissoluble  by  death  only ;  he  was  not  allowed  to 
take  an  oath,  mount  a  horse,  or  look  at  an  army. 
He  was  forbidden  to  remain  a  night  away  from 
his  house,  and  his  hand  touched  nothing  luiclean, 
for  which  reason  he  never  approached  a  corpse 
or  a  burial-place.  ...  In  the  daytime  the  Fla- 
men  Dialis  was  not  allowed  to  take  off  his  head- 
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dfMS.  (inl  ho  was  oMipd  to  rrni^n  hin  nff\co  in 
eaiwlt  ffll  ofT  by  iicciilcnt.  In  his  iM'lt  lie  curried 
the  HiiiTillciul  l^tiifc,  uiid  in  liis  liniul  lie  liciil  a 
rtMl,  in  order  to  keep  o(T  Uk-  people  on  Ids  way 
U)  the  Hiurilice.  For  tlie  Hanie  purpose  he  was 
pri'ceded  by  a  lictor,  wlio  coinpelled  everybody 
on  the  way  to  lay  down  his  worli,  tiic  tianien  not 
bt'in.tr  alli)wed  ti)  see  the  business  of  (bily  life." 
— K.  (Juld  and  W.  Koner,  AZ/i'  of  the  (Jreeka  and 
RoimiiiH.  H,rt.   !(»;(.  — See  AlKlTHH. 

FLAMINIAN  WAY.  See  Komk:  B.  C. 
2»r>-i!)i. 

FLAMINIUS,  The  defeat  of.  See  Punic 
Wak,  The  Skcond. 

♦■ 

FLANDERS:  A.  D.  863.— Creation  of 
the  County. — .hidilh,  daufj^hler  of  (.'liuries  the 
Jiiild,  of  Frauec  (not  yet  called  France),  and  a 
twice  widowed  (jueeii  of  En/^hmd,  though  liardlv 
yei  out  of  her  girlhood  (slic  liad  wedded  Ethcl- 
wulf  and  Ethelbald,  father  and  .son,  in  succes- 
sion), loolc  a  mate,  at  hist,  more  to  lier  liking,  by 
a  runaway  match  with  one  of  lier  fatlicr's  forest- 
ers, named  Haudouin,  or  Baldwin,  Bras-defer. 
This  was  in  802.  King  (."harles,  in  his  wrath, 
caused  tlie  impudent  forester  to  be  outlawed  and 
excommunicated,  both ;  but  after  a  year  of  inter- 
cession and  mediation  he  forgave  the  i)air  and 
established  them  in  a  suitable?  fief.  Baudouin 
was  njade  Count  or  Marquis  of  Flanders.  "Pre- 
viously to  Baudouin's  era,  Flanders  or  '  Flandria ' 
is  a  designation  belonging,  as  learned  men  con- 
jecture, to  a  Gau  or  Pagus,  afterwards  known  as 
the  Franc  de  Bruges,  and  noticed  only  in  a  sin- 
gle charter.  Popularly,  the  name  of  Flanders 
had  obtained  with  respect  to  a  much  larger  sur- 
rounding Belgic  country.  .  .  .  The  name  of 
'  Flanders  '  was  thus  given  to  the;  wide,  and  in  a 
degree  indefinite  tract,  of  which  the  Forester 
Baudouin  and  his  predecessors  had  tlu;  olHcial 
range  or  care.  According  to  the  idiom  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  term  '  Forest '  did  not  exactly 
convey  the  idea  which  the  word  now  suggests, 
not  being  applied  e.xclusivelj'  to  wood-land,  but 
to  any  wild  and  unreclaimed  region.  .  .  .  Any 
etymology  of  the  name  of  Flaroingia,  or  Flan- 
ders, which  we  can  guess  at,  seems  intended  to 
designate  that  the  land  was  so  called  from  being 
half-drowned.  Thirty-five  inundations,  which 
afflicted  the  country  at  various  intervals  from 
the  tenth  to  the  sixteenth  century,  have  entirely 
altered  the  coast-line;  and  the  interior  features 
of  the  country,  though  less  affected,  have  been 
much  changed  by  the  diversions  which  the  river- 
courses  have  sustained.  .  .  .  Whatever  had  been 
the  original  amplitude  of  the  districts  over  which 
Baudouin  had  any  control  r  authority,  the  boun- 
daries were  now  enlarged  and  deflned  Kneeling 
before  Charles-le-Chauve,  placing  his  hands  be- 
tween the  hands  of  the  Sovereign,  he  received 
his  '  honour ' :  —  the  Forester  of  Flanders  was 
created  Count  or  Marquis.  All  the  countries 
between  the  Scheldt,  the  Somme  and  the  sea, 
became  his  benefice ;  so  that  only  a  narrow  and 
contested  tract  divided  Baudouin's  Flanders  from 
Normandy.  According  to  an  antient  nomen- 
clature, ten  counties,  to  wit,  Theerenburch,  Arras, 
Boulogne,  Guisues,  Saint-Parl,  Hesdin,  Blande- 
mont,  Bruges,  Harlebec,  and  Tournay,  were 
comprehended  in  the  noble  grant  which  Bau- 
douin obtained  irom  his  father-in-law." — Sir  F. 
Palgrave,  Hist,  of  Normandy  and  of  England., 
bk.  1,  c/t.  4. 


A.  D.  X096.— The  Crusade  of  Count  Robert. 
See  Cm  m.vdkh;  .V.  1).  KKKi-lOi)!). 

A.  D.  1201-1204.— The  diveited  Crusade  of 
Count  Baldv^in  and  the  imperial  crown  he  won 
at  Constantinople.  See  CitrsAUKH:  A.  I).  I'JOl- 
120;{;  and  By/..\.ntini:  Emimuk:  A.  D.  12(M-12()r). 

A.  D.  t2i^.~Humbled  at  the  battle  of  Bou- 
vines.     See  HorviNKs. 

13th  Century. — The  industrv,  commerce  and 
wealth  of  the  Flemings. — "In  Ww  \'M\\  cen- 
tury, Flanders  was  the  most  jiopidous  and  the 
richest  country  in  Europe.  She  owed  the;  fact 
to  the  briskness  of  lier  niamifact)iring  and  com- 
mercial undertakings,  not  oidy  amongst  her 
neighbours,  but  thnmghout  Southern  and  East- 
ern Europe.  .  .  .  Cloth,  and  all  niannerof  woolen 
stuir,s,  were  the  principal  articles  of  Flennsh  pro- 
ducti(m,  and  it  was  chielly  from  P^ngland  that 
Flanders  drew  her  supply  of  wool,  the  raw  ma- 
terial of  her  industry.  Thence  arose  between 
the  two  coiuitries  conunereial  relations  which 
could  not  fail  to  accjuire  jiolitical  importance. 
As  early  as  the  middle  of  the  12th  century,  sev- 
eral Flemish  towns  formed  a  society  for  foiuid- 
ing  in  England  a  conunereial  exchange,  which 
obtained  great  privileges,  and,  tmder  i\w  name 
of  the  Flennsh  hanse  of  London,  reached  rapid 
development.  The  merchants  of  Bruges  I.;id 
taken  the  initiative  in  it;  but  soon  all  the  towns 
of  Flanders  —  and  Flanders  was  covered  with 
towns  —  Ghent,  Lille,  Ypn^s,  Courtrai,  Fumes, 
Alost,  St.  Omer,  and  Douai,  entered  the  confed- 
eration, and  made  unitv  as  well  as  extension  of 
liberties  in  respect  of  Flemish  commerce  the  ob- 
ject of  their  joint  efforts.  Their  prosperity  be- 
came celebrated;  and  its  celebrity  gave  it  in- 
crease. It  was  a  burgher  of  Bruges  wIkj  was 
governor  of  the  hanse  of  London,  and  he  was 
called  the  Count  of  the  IIan.se.  The  fair  of 
Bruges,  held  in  the  month  of  May,  brought 
together  traders  from  the  whole  world.  '  Thither 
axme  for  exchange,'  says  the  most  modern  and 
most  enlightened  Instorian  of  Flanders  (Baron 
Kcrvyn  de  Lettenhove,  '  Histoire  dc  Flandre,' 
t.  ii.,  p.  300),  'the  produce  of  the  North  and 
the  South,  the  riches  collected  in  the  pilgrimages 
to  Novgorod,  and  those  brought  over  by  the 
caravans  from  Samarcand  and  Bagdad,  the  pitch 
of  Norway  and  the  oils  of  Andalusia,  the  furs  of 
Russia  and  the  dates  from  the  Atlas,  the  metals 
of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  the  figs  of  Granada, 
the  honey  of  Portugal,  the  v  ax  of  Morocco,  and 
the  spice  of  Egypt;  whereby,  says  an  ancient 
manuscript,  no  land  is  to  be  compared  in  mer- 
chandise to  the  land  of  Flanders. "...  So  much 
prosperity  made  the  Counts  of  Flanders  very 
puissant  lords.  '  Marguerite  II. ,  called  ' '  the 
Black,"  Countess  of  Flanders  and  Ilainault,  from 
1244  to  1280,  was  extremely  rich,'  says  a  chroni- 
cler, '  not  only  in  lands,  but  in  furniture,  jewels, 
and  money ;  .  .  .  in.somuch  that  she  kept  up  the 
state  of  queen  rather  than  countes.s. '  Nearly  all 
the  Flemish  towns  were  strongly  organised  com- 
munes, in  which  prosperity  had  won  liberty,  and 
which  became  before  long  small  republics,  suf- 
ficiently powerful  not  only  for  the  defence  of  their 
municipal  rights  against  the  Counts  of  Flanders, 
their  lords,  but  for  offering  an  armed  resistance 
to  such  of  the  sovereigns  their  neighbours  as  at- 
tempted to  conquer  them  or  to  trammel  them  in 
their  commercial  relations,  or  to  draw  upon  their 
wealth  by  forced  contributions  or  by  plunder." 
— F.  P.  Guizot,  Popular  Uist.  of  France,  ch.  18. 
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AXiW  va:  J.  Hut  ton.  Jumai  atid  Philip  Van 
ArtmM,  pt.  1.  r/i.  'i. 

A.  D.  I299-I304.— The  war  with  Philip  the 
Fair. — AsIIil-  HeininjrH  iKlvimccd  in  wcaltfi  and 
conHccjiK'ncc,  the  fcudiil  dcpiMultiuc  of  tlitir 
coviutry  tipon  tlic  French  crown  j^rcw  incrcasinfflv 
irksome  and  opprcsHivc  to  tiicin,  and  their  atti- 
tude! towards  France  Itecaine  one  of  conlirnied 
hostility.  At  tins  .same  lime,  they  were  drawn  to 
a  friendly  leaning?  towards  Knf;iand  l)y  common 
commercial  interests.  This  sliowed  itself  dc- 
clsively  on  the  occasion  of  the  ([uarrel  that  arose 
(A.  I).  12»r))  between  Philip  IV..  called  the  Fair, 
and  Edward  I.  of  Kni^land.  concerning  the  rule  of 
the  latter  in  Acputaine  or  (Juiemie.  The  French 
king  foutid  allies  in  Scotland;  the  English  king 
found  allies  in  Inlanders.  An  alliance-  of  mar- 
riage, in  fact,  had  been  arranged  to  tak(!  place 
between  king  Edward  and  tlu;  daughter  of  Guy 
de  Dampierre,  count  of  Flanders;  but  I'hilip  ccm- 
trived  treacherously  to  get  possc^ssion  of  the  per- 
sons of  the  count  and  his  daughter  and  imprisoned 
them  both  at  Paris,  declaring  the  states  of  the 
count  to  be  forfeited.  In  1209  the  two  kings 
settled  their  cjuarrel  and  abandoned  their  allies 
on  both  sides  —  Scotland  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
Edward,  and  Flanders  to  the  vt^ngeance  of  the 
malignant  king  Plnlip  the  Fair.  The  territory 
of  the  Flemings  was  annexeil  to  the  crown  of 
France,  and  Jacques  de  Chatillon,  uncle  of  the 
queen,  was  appointed  governor.  Before  two 
years  had  passed  the  impatient  Flemings  were 
in  furious  revolt.  The  insurrection  l)egau  at 
Bruges,  May  18,  1302,  and  more  than  3,000 
Frenelimen  in  that  city  were  mas.sacred  in  the 
first  rage  of  the  insurgent.s.  This  massacre  was 
called  the  Bruges  iMatins.  A  French  army  entered 
Flanders  to  put  down  the  rising  and  was  con- 
fronted at  Courtrai  (July  11,  A.  D.  1303)  by  the 
Flemish  militia.  The  latter  were  led  by  young 
Guy  of  Dampierre  and  a  few  kniglits,  who  dis- 
mounted to  tight  on  equal  terms  with  their  fel- 
lows. "About  20,000  militia,  armed  only  with 
pikes,  which  they  em])loyed  also  as  implements 
of  husbandry,  resolved  to  abide  the  onset  of  8,000 
Knights  of  gentle  blood,  10,000  archers,  and 
80,000  foot-soldiers,  animated  by  the  presence 
and  directed  by  the  military  skill  of  Robert 
Count  of  Artois,  and  of  Raoul  de  Nesle,  Con- 
stable of  France.  Courtrai  was  the  object  of 
attack,  and  tlie  Flemings,  anxious  for  its  safety, 
arranged  themselves  on  a  plain  before  the  town, 
covered  in  front  by  a  canal."  An  altercation 
which  occurred  between  the  two  French  com- 
manders led  to  the  making  of  a  blind  and 
furious  charge  on  the  part  of  the  French  horse- 
men, ignorant  and  heedless  of  the  canal,  into 
which  they  plunged,  horses  and  riders  together, 
in  one  inextricable  mass,  and  where,  in  their 
helplessness,  they  were  slain  witliout  scruple 
by  the  Flemings.  "Philip  had  lost  his  most 
experienced  Generals,  and  the  flower  of  his 
troops;  but  his  obstinacy  was  unbending."  In 
repeat<id  campaigns  during  the  next  two  years, 
Philip  strove  hard  to  retrieve  the  disaster  of 
Courtrai.  He  succeeded,  at  last  (A.  D.  1304), 
in  achieving,  %vith  the  help  of  the  Genoese,  a 
naval  victory  in  the  Zuruck-Zee,  followed  by  a 
victory,  personally  his  own,  at  Mons-en-Puelle, 
in  September  of  the  same  year.  Then,  finding 
the  Flemings  as  dauntlessly  ready  as  ever  to  re- 
new the  tight,  he  gave  up  to  their  obstinacy  and 
aciinowledged  the  independence  of  the  county. 


A  treaty  was  signed,  in  which  "  thv  indcpcn 
dencc  of  Flanders  was  acknowledged  under  its 
(.'ount,  Rolwrtde  llethune  (tlie  eldest  son, of  (Juy 
de  I)am|)icrre),  who,  together  with  his  brothers 
and  all  the  other  Flemish  prisoiu-rs,  was  to  be 
restored  to  liberty.  The  Fli-niings,  on  the  other 
hand,  c(msented  to  surrender  those  di.stric's  be- 
yond the  Lys  in  which  the  French  language  was 
vernacularly  spoken;  and  to  this  territory  were 
adch'd  liie  cities  of  Douai,  Lille,  and  their  depen- 
dencies. They  engaged,  moreover,  to  furnish 
by  in.stalments  2(M),000  livres  in  order  to  cover 
the  ixpcnses  which  I'hilip  had  incurred  by  their 
invasion." — E.  Smedley,  Jlint.  of  trance,  pt,  1, 
fh.  7. 

Ai.HO  IN:  J.  Hutton,  Jiiiium  nut/  I'liilij)  Van 
Artii-dd,  pt.  1,  ch.  2-3.— J.  Michclel,  Hint,  of 
Fridiir,  hk:  .'i,  ch.  2. 

A.  p.  1314.— Dishonesty  of  Philip  of  France. 
— I'hilip  was  one  of  tlu  most  treacherous  of 
jjrinccs,  and  his  treaty  with  the  Flemings  did 
not  secure  them  against  him.  "The  Flemings, 
who  had  [  'id  the  whole  of  the  money  stipulated 
by  the  treaty  of  1305,  demanded  \\w  restitution 
of  that  part  of  Fhuulers  which  had  been  given 
up  as  a  pledge;  but  Philippe  refused  to  restt)ro 
it  on  tlie  i)lea  that  it  liad  l)een  given  to  him  ab- 
sohitcly  and  not  conditionally,  lie  commenced 
hostilities  [A.  D.  1314J  by  seizing  ujioii  the 
counties  of  Ncvers  and  Rethel,  belonging  to  the 
count  of  Flanders  and  his  eldest  son,  who  replied 
l)y  laying  siege  to  Lille."  Philipi)e  was  making 
great  exertions  to  niise  money  for  a  vigorous 
l)rosecution  of  tl\e  war,  when  he  died  sudilenly, 
Nov.  25,  1314,  as  the  result  of  an  accident  in 
hunting. — T.  Wright,  IIi»t.  of  Frdiia;  v.  1,  bk. 
2,  ch.  2. 

A.  D.  1328.— The  Battle  of  Cassel,— The 
first  act  of  Philip  <jf  Valois,  King  of  France,  after 
his  coronation  in  1328,  was  to  take  up  the  cause 
of  his  cousin,  Louis  de  Nevers,  Count  of  Flanders, 
who  had  been  driven  from  his  territories  by  the 
independent  burghers  of  Bruges,  Ypres,  and 
other  cities,  and  who  had  left  to  him  no  town 
save  Glujnt,  in  which  he  dared  to  apjiear.  The 
French  king  "gathered  a  great  host  of  feudal 
lords,  who  rejoiced  in  the  thought  of  Flemish 
spoil,  and  marched  to  Arras,  and  thence  onwards 
into  Flanders.  lie  pitched  his  tent  under  the 
hill  of  Cassel,  '  with  the  fairest  and  greatest  host 
in  the  world '  around  him.  Tlie  Flemish,  uiitler 
C'laus  Deiinequin,  lay  on  the  hill-top :  thence  they 
came  down  all  unawares  in  three  columns  on  the 
French  camp  in  the  evening,  and  surprised  the 
King  at  supper  and  all  but  took  him.  The 
French  soon  recovered  from  the  surprise ;  '  for 
God  would  not  consent  tliat  lords  should  be  dis- 
comfitted  by  such  riffraff ' :  they  slew  the  Flem- 
ish Captain  Dennequin,  and  of  the  rest  but  few 
escaped ;  '  for  they  deigned  not  to  flee, '  so  stub- 
born were  those  despised  weavers  of  Flanders. 
This  little  battle,  with  its  great  carnage  of  Flem- 
ish, sufticed  to  lav  all  Flanders  at  the  feet  of  its 
count.  ' — G.  W.  feitchin.  Hint,  of  France,  hk.  4, 
ch.  1. — "  Sixteen  thousand  Flemings  had  marched 
to  the  attack  in  three  divisions.  Three  heaps  of 
slain  were  counted  on  tne  morrow  in  the  French 
lines,  amounting  altogether  to  13,000  corpses; 
and  it  is  said  that  Louis  .  .  .  inflicted  death  upon 
10,000  more  of  the  rebels."— E.  Smedley,  Uist. 
of  Fr II net,  pt.  1,  ch.  8. 

Also  i^  ;  Froissart  (Johnes),  Ghronicles,  bk.  1, 
ch.  21-23. 
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A.  D.  1335-1337.  —  The  revolt  under 
Jacques  Van  Arteveld.— The  alliance  with 
England. —  Tlic  most  importnnt  nicasuro  by 
whu'li  K<lwar(l  III.  of  Eii^'land  i)n'piirc(i  liimsplf 
for  the  inva.sion  of  France,  as  a  claimant  of  the 
French  crown  [See  Fkanck:  A.  I).  1328-1339] 
was  the  securing  of  an  alliaiice  with  tho  Flem- 
ish burghers.  This  was  made  easy  for  him  by 
h!s  enemies.  "The  Flemings  happened  to  have 
a  count  who  was  wholly  French — Louis  de 
Xevers  —  who  was  only  cnimt  through  the 
battle  of  Cassel  and  the  humiliation  of  liis 
country,  and  who  resided  nt  Paris,  at  the  court 
of  Philippe  de  Valois.  Without  consulting  his 
siil)j('cfs,  he  ordered  a  general  arrest  of  all  the 
Kuglish  throughout  Flanders:  on  wiiich  Edward 
had  all  the  Flemings  in  England  arrested.  The 
commerce,  which  was  the  life-blood  of  each 
country,  was  thus  suddenly  broken  off.  To 
attack  the  English  through  Guyenne  and  Flan- 
<k'rs  was  to  wotmd  them  in  their  most  sensible 
parts,  to  deprive  them  of  cloth  and  wine.  They 
sold  their  wool  at  Bruges,  in  order  to  buy  wine 
nt  Bordeaux.  On  the  other  hand,  without 
English  wool,  the  Flemings  were  at  a  stand- 
still. Edward  prohibited  the  exoortatlon  of 
wool,  reduced  Flanders  to  despair,  and  forced 
licr  to  fling  herself  into  his  arms.  At  first,  a  crowd 
of  Flemish  workmen  emigrated  into  England, 
whither  they  were  allured  at  any  cost,  and  by 
i'very  kind  of  flattery  and  caress.  .  .  .  I  take  it 
that  the  Engii.sh  character  has  been  seriously 
modified  by  these  emigrations,  which  went  on 
during  the  whole  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
Previously,  we  find  no  indications  of  that 
patient  industry  which  now  distinguishes  the 
English.  By  endeavouring  to  separate  Flanders 
and  England  the  French  king  only  stimulated 
Flemish  emigration',  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
England's  manufactures.  Meanwhile,  Flanders 
<lid  not  resign  herself.  The  towns  l)urst  into 
insurrection.  They  had  long  hated  the  count, 
cither  because  he  supported  tlic  country  against 
the  monopoly  of  the  towns,  or  because  he  ad- 
mitted the  foreigners,  the  Frenchmen,  1,0  a  share 
of  their  commerce.  The  men  of  Gl-.rut,  who 
undoubtedly  repented  of  having  withluld  their 
aid  from  those  of  Ypres  and  of  Brugi  s  at  the 
battle  of  Cassel,  chose,  in  1337,  as  their  leader, 
the  brewer,  Jacquemart  Artaveld.  Supi)orted  by 
the  guilds,  and,  in  particular,  by  the  fullers  and 
clothiers,  Artaveld  organized  a  vigorous  tyranny. 
He  assembled  dt  Ghent  the  men  of  the  three 
great  cities,  '  and  showed  them  that  they  could 
not  live  without  the  king  of  England  ;  for 
all  Flanders  depended  on  cloth-making,  and, 
without  wool,  one  coul:l  not  make  cloth;  there- 
fore he  recommeaded  them  to  keep  the  English 
king  their  friend.'  " — J.  Michelet,  Hist,  of  France, 
hk.  fl,  eh.\. 

Also    in    F.   P.    Quizot,    Popular   IBM.    of 
France,  eh.    20. — J.  Hutton,   James  and  Philip 
Van  Arft'ivlde,  pt.  3. — J.  Froissart,   Chronicles 
(Johnfs's  trans.),  bk.  1,  eh.  29. 

A.  D.  1345.— The  end  of  Jacques  Van 
Artaveld. — "Jacob  von  Artaveld,  the  citizen 
of  Ghent  that  was  so  much  atUiched  to  the 
king  of  England,  still  maintained  the  same 
<le.s[)otic  power  over  all  Flanders.  He  had  prom- 
ised the  king  of  England,  that  he  would  give 
him  the  inheritance  of  Flanders,  invest  his  son 
the  prince  of  Wales  with  it,  and  make  it  a  duchy 
instead  of  an  ea^idom.      Upon  which  account 


the  king  was,  at  this  period,  about  St.  John  the 
Baptist's  day,  1345,  come  to  Sluys,  with  a  nu- 
merous attendance  of  barons  and  knights.  Ho 
had  brought  the  prince  of  Wales  with  him,  in 
order  that  Jacob  von  Artaveld's  i)romiscs  ni'ght 
be  realized.  The  king  remained  on  board  his 
fleet  in  the  harbour  of  Sluys,  where  he  kept  his 
court.  His  friends  in  Flanders  came  thither  to 
.see  and  visit  him ;  and  there  were  many  confer- 
ences between  the  king  and  Jacob  Von  Aitaveld 
on  one  side,  and  the  coimcils  from  the  dilferent 
capital  towns  on  the  other,  relative  to  the  agree- 
ment before  mentioned.  .  .  .  When  on  liis  return 
he  [  Van  Artaveld  ]  came  to  Ghent  about  mid- 
day, the  townsmen  who  were  inform*  J  of  the 
hour  he  was  expected,  had  assembled  in  the 
street  that  he  was  to  pass  through;  as  soon  as 
they  saw  him,  they  began  to  murmur,  and  put 
their  heads  close  together,  saying,  '  Here  comes 
one  who  is  too  much  the  master,  and  wants  to 
order  in  Flanders  according  to  his  will  and 
pleasure,  which  must  not  be  longer  borne. '  With 
this  they  had  also  spread  a  rumour  through  the 
town,  that  Jacob  von  Artaveld  had  collected  all 
the  revenues  of  Flanders,  for  nine  years  and 
more.  ...  Of  this  great  treasure  he  had  sent 
part  into  England.  "This  information  inflamed 
those  of  Ghent  with  rage;  and,  as  he  was  riding 
up  the  streets,  he  perceived  that  there  was  some- 
thing in  agitation  against  him;  for  those  who 
were  wont  to  salute  him  very  respectfully,  now 
turned  their  backs,  and  went  into  their  houses. 
He  began  therefore  to  susjiect  all  was  not  as 
usual ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  dismounted,  and 
entered  his  hotel,  he  ordered  the  doors  and  win- 
dows to  be  shut  and  fastened.  Scarcely  had  his 
servants  done  this,  when  the  street  which  ho  in- 
habited was  filled  from  one  end  to  the  other  with 
all  sorts  of  people,  but  ospe(;ially  by  the  lowest 
of  the  mechanics.  His  mansion  was  surrounded 
on  every  side,  attacked  and  broken  into  by  force. 
Those  within  did  all  they  could  to  defend  it,  and 
killed  and  wounded  many :  but  at  last  they  could 
not  hold  out  against  such  vigorous  attacks,  for 
three  parts  of  the  town  were  there.  When  Jacob 
von  Artnve'd  saw  what  efforts  were  making,  and 
how  hardly  he  was  pushed,  he  came  to  a  window  ; 
and,  with  hu  head  uncovered,  began  to  use  hum- 
ble and  fine  language.  .  .  .  When  Jacob  von 
Artaveld  ~  \w  that  lie  could  not  appease  or  calm 
them,  1  \i  the  window,  and  intended  getting 
out  of  1  !  a.se  the  back  way,  to  take  shelter  in 
a  churcu  ^olning;  but  his  hotel  was  already 
broke  into  on  that  side,  and  upwr.rds  of  four 
hundred  were  there  calling  out  for  him.  At  last 
he  was  seized  by  them,  and  slain  without  mercy: 
his  death-stroke  was  given  him  by  a  sadler,  called 
Thomas  Dcnys.  In  this  manner  did  Jacob  von 
Artaveld  t-nd  his  days,  who  in  his  time  had  been 
complete  master  of  Flanders.  Poor  men  first 
rai.scd  him,  and  wicked  men  slew  him." — J. 
Froissart  (Johnes),  Chronicles,  bk.  \,ch.  115  (p.  1). 

A.  D.  1379-1381.— The  revolt  of  the  White 
Hoods. —  "We  will  .  .  .  speak  of  the  war  in 
Flanders,  which  began  about  this  time  [A.  D. 
1379].  'The  people  were  very  murderous  and 
cruel,  and  multitudes  were  slain  or  driven  out 
of  the  country.  The  cotmtry  itself  was  so  much 
ruined,  that  it  was  said  a  hundred  yeurs  would 
not  restore  it  to  the  situation  it  was  in  before  the 
war.  Before  the  commencement  of  these  wars 
in  Flanders,  the  country  was  so  fertile,  and 
everything  in  such  abundance,  that  it  was  mar- 
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vellous  to  see ;  and  the  inliabitants  of  the  prin- 
cipal towns  lived  in  very  grand  state.  You 
must  know-  that  this  war  originated  in  the  pride 
and  hatred  that  several  of  the  chief  towns  bore 
to  each  other:  those  of  Ghent  against  Bruges, 
and  others,  ia  like  manner,  vying  with  each 
other  through  envy.  However,  this  couk'  not 
have  created  a  war  without  the  consent  of  their 
lord,  the  earl  of  Flanders,  who  was  so  much 
loved  and  feared  that  no  one  dared  anger  him. " 
It  is  in  these  words  that  the  old  court  chronicler, 
Froissart,  begins  his  fully  detailed  and  graphic 
narrative  of  the  miserable  years,  from  1370  to 
1384,  during  which  the  communes  of  Flanders 
were  at  war  with  one  another  and  at  war  with 
their  worthless  and  oppressive  count,  Luis  de 
Maele.  The  picturesfpie  chronicle  is  colored 
with  the  prejudices  of  Froissart  against  the 
Flemish  burghers  and  in  favor  of  their  lord; 
but  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  always  turbulent 
citizens  were  jealous  of  rights  which, the  always 
rapacious  lord  never  ceased  to  encroach  upon. 
As  Froissart  tells  the  story,  the  outbreak  of  war 
began  with  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  men 
of  Bruges,  to  dig  a  canal  which  would  divert  the 
waters  of  the  river  Lys.  When  those  of  Ghent 
had  news  of  this  unfriendly  undertaking,  they 
took  counsel  of  one  John  Yoens,  or  John  Lyon, 
a  burgher  of  much  cunning,  who  had  formerly 
been  in  favor  with  the  count,  but  whom  his  ene- 
mies had  supplanted.  "When  he  [John  Lyon] 
was  prevailed  on  to  speak,  he  said :  '  Gentlemen, 
if  you  wish  to  risk  this  business,  and  put  an  end 
to  it,  you  must  renew  an  ancient  custom  that 
formerly  subsisted  in  the  town  of  Ghent:  I 
mean,  you  must  first  put  on  white-hoods,  and 
choose  a  leader,  to  whom  every  one  may  look, 
and  rally  at  his  signal.'  This  harangue  was 
eagerly  listened  t>),  and  they  all  cried  out,  '  We 
will  have  it  so,  we  will  have  it  so!  now  let  us 
put  on  white-hoods.'  White-hoods  were  directly 
made,  and  given  out  to  those  among  them  who 
loved  war  bttter  than  peace,  and  had  nothing  to 
lose.  John  Lyon  was  elected  chief  of  the  White 
Hoods.  He  very  willingly  accepted  of  this  oflice, 
to  avenge  himself  on  his  enemies,  to  embroil 
the  towns  of  Ghent  and  Bruges  with  each  oth?r 
and  with  the  earl  their  lord.  Ho  was  ordered, 
as  their  chief,  to  march  against  the  pioneers  and 
diggers  from  Bruges,  and  iiad  with  him  200 
such  people  as  preferred  rioting  to  quiet." — 
Froissart (Johnes)  Chronichs,  hk.  i.ch.  36-103  — 
When  the  White  Hoods  had  driven  the  ditchers 
of  Bruges  from  their  canal,  they  returned  to 
Ghent,  but  not  to  disband.  Presently  the  jealous 
count  required  them  to  lay  aside  the  peculi  >r 
badge  of  their  association,  which  they  declined 
to  do.  Then  Count  Louis  sent  his  bailiff  into 
Ghent  with  200  horsemen,  to  arrest  John  Lyon, 
and  some  others  of  his  l)and.  The  White  Hoods 
rallied,  slew  the  bailiff  and  drove  his  posse  from 
the  town ;  after  which  luimistakable  deed  Ghent 
and  the  count  were  distinctly  at  war.  The  city 
of  the  White  Hoods  took  prompt  me  isures  to 
secure  the  alliance  and  support  of  its  ueighbors. 
Some  nine  cr  ten  thousand  of  its  citizens 
marched  to  Bruges,  and  partly  by  persuasion, 
partly  by  force,  partly  by  the  he^p  (  f  the  jjopu- 
lar  party  in  the  town,  they  effected  a  treaty  of 
friendship  and  alliance —  which  did  not  endure, 
however,  very  long.  Courtrp.y,  Damme,  Ypres 
and  other  cities  joined  the  '.eaguj  and  it  .soon 
presented    a    formidable    urray.      Oudeuarde, 


strongly  fortified,  by  the  count,  became  the  key 
of  the  situation,  and  was  besieged  by  the  citizen- 
militia,  hi  the  mid.st  of  the  siege,  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  son-inlaw  of  the  count,  made  suc- 
cessful efforts  to  bring  about  a  peace  (Dec.  1379). 
"The  count  promised  to  forget  the  past  and  return 
to  his  residence  in  Ghent.  This  peace,  however, 
was  of  short  duration ;  and  the  count,  after  pass- 
ing only  two  or  three  days  in  Ghent,  alleged  some 
cause  of  di'  itisfaction  and  returned  to  Lille,  to 
recommence  hostilities,  in  th-j  course  of  which, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  richer  citizens,  he 
made  him.self  master  of  Bruges.  Another  peace 
was  signed  in  the  August  of  1380,  Avliich  was  no 
more  durable  than  the  former,  and  the  count  re- 
duced Ypres;  and,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
60,000  men,  laid  siege  to  Ghent  itself,  the  chief 
ond  soul  of  the  popular  confi  deracy,  in  the 
month  of  September.  But  the  citizens  of  Ghent 
defended  themselves  so  well  that  he  was  obliged 
to  raise  the  siege  in  the  middle  of  November,  and 
agree  to  a  truce.  This  truce  also  was  broken  by 
the  count's  party,  the  war  renewed  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1381,  and  the  men  of  Ghent 
experienced  a  disastrous  defeat  in  the  battle  of 
Nevelle  towards  the  middle  of  JIay.  It  was  a 
war  of  extermination,  and  was  carried  on  with 
extreme  ferocity.  .  ,  ,  Ghent  itself,  now  closely 
blockaded  by  the  count's  troops,  was  only  saved 
by  the  great  qualities  of  Philip  Van  Artevelde 
[son  of  Jacques  Van  Arteveld,  of  the  revolution 
of  1337],  who,  by  a  sort  of  peaceful  revolution, 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs  [Jan.  25,  1381]. 
The  victory  of  Bcverbolt,  in  which  the  count 
was  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  and  only  es- 
caped with  difiiculty,  made  the  town  of  Ghent 
again  master  of  Flanders." — T.  Wright,  Hist,  of 
I&ance,  bk.  2,  ch.  8. 

Also  i.v  J.  Hutton,  James  and  Philip  Van 
Artercld,  ch.  14-10. — W.  C.  Taylor,  Bevolutions, 
Insurrections  and  Conspiracies  of  Europe,  v.  2, 
ch.  7-9. 

A.  D.  1382.  —  The  rebellion  crushed. — By 
the  marriage  of  Philip,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  to 
the  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  Cou'it  of  Flan- 
ders, that  powerful  French  prince  had  become 
interested  in  tlie  fcuppression  of  the  revolt  of  the 
Flemish  burghers  and  the  restoration  of  the 
count  to  Ids  lordship.  His  nephew,  the  young 
ki'-ig  of  France,  ("harles  VI.,  was  easily  per- 
suaded to  iindertake  a  campaign  to  that  end, 
and  an  army  of  considerable  magnitude  was 
personal'y  led  northwards  by  the  monarch  of 
fourteen  years.  "The  object  of  the  exj)edition 
was  not  only  to  restore  to  the  Count  of  Flanders 
his  authority,  but  to  punish  the  turbulent  com- 
mons, who  stirred  up  those  of  France  to  imitate 
their  example.  Froissart  avows  it  to  have  been 
a  war  between  the  commons  and  the  aristocracy. 
The  Flemings  were  commanded  by  Artaveldt, 
son  of  the  famous  brewer,  the  ally  of  Edward 
III.  The  town  of  Ghent  had  been  reduced  to 
the  extreme  of  distress  and  famine  by  the  count 
and  the  people  of  Bruges,  who  supported  him. 
Artaveldt  led  the  people  of  Ghent  in  a  forlorn 
hope  against  Bruges,  defeated  the  army  of  the 
count,  and  broke  into  the  rival  town,  which  he 
took  and  plundered.  After  this  disaster,  the 
count  had  recourse  to  France.  The  jiassagc  of 
the  river  Lys,  which  defended  Flanders,  was 
courageously  undertaken,  and  effected  with 
some  hazard  hy  the  French.  The  Flemings 
were   rather    dispirited    by  this  first  success: 
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nevertheless,  they  assembled  their  forces;  and 
the  two  armies  of  French  knights  and  Flemish 
citizens  met  at  Rosel)ecque  [or  Koosebeck], 
between  Ypres  and  Courtray.  The  27th  of 
November,  1382,  was  the  day  of  battle.  Arta- 
veldt  had  .stationed  his  army  on  a  heipht,  to 
await  the  attack  of  the  French,  but  their  im- 
l)atien('e  forced  him  to  commence.  Forminf^ 
his  troops  into  one  solid  square,  Artaveldt  led 
them  against  the  French  centre.  Frois.sart 
compares  tiicir  charge  to  the  lieadlong  rush  of  a 
wild  boar.  It  broke  the  opposite  line,  penetrat- 
ing into  its  ranks:  but  the  wings  of  the  French 
turned  upon  tlic  flank  of  the  Flemings,  "wliich, 
not  liaviiig  tlie  .idvanta^re  of  a  cliargc  or  im- 
pulse, were  lieaten  by  the  French  men  at  arms. 
Pressed  upon  one  another,  the  Flemings  had 
not  room  to  fight:  they  were  hemmed  in,  sur- 
rounded, and  siauglitered:  no  quarter  was  asked 
or  given;  nearly  30.000  perislied.  The  9,000 
Ghentois  that  had  nuirched  under  their  banner 
were  countec?,  to  a  man,  amongst  the  slain: 
Artaveldt,  their  general,  was  among  the  fore- 
most who  had  fallen.  Charles  ordered  his  body 
to  be  hung  upon  a  tree.  It  was  at  Courtray, 
very  near  to  the  field  where  this  battle  was 
fought,  that  Robert  of  Artois,  with  a  French 
army,  had  perished  beneath  the  swords  of  the 
Flemings,  nearly  a  century  previous.  The  gilded 
spurs  of  the  French  knights  still  adorned  the 
walls  of  the  cathedral  of  Courtray.  The  victory 
of  Rosebecque  in  the  eyes  of  Charles  had  not 
Kufllciently  repaid  the  former  defeat,:  the  town 
of  Courtray  was  pillageef  and  burnt ;  its  famous 
clock  was  removed  to  Dijon,  and  formed  the 
thiid  wonder  of  this  kind  in  France,  Paris  and 
Sens  aloiie  possessing  similar  omanici.ts.  The 
battle  of  Rcsebecque  proved  moreimfortunate  for 
the  communes  of  Franco  than  for  those  of  Flan- 
ders. Ghent,  notv/it'istanding  her  loss  of  0,000 
slain,  aid  not  yield  to  the  conqueror,  but  held  out 
the  war  for  two  years  longer;  and  did  not  fini'.ljy 
submit  until  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  at  the 
death  of  their  count,  guaranteed  to  the  burghers 
the  full  enjoyment  of  their  privileges.  The  king 
avenged  himself  on  the  mutinous  city  of  Paris; 
entered  it  aa  a  conq-icror;  took  the  chains  from 
the  streets  and  uidiinged  the  gates:  one  hundred 
of  the  citizens  were  sent  to  the  scaffold;  the 
property  of  the  rich  wa^  confiscated ;  and  all  the 
ancient  and  most  onerous  taxes,  the  gabellc,  the 
duty  on  sales,  as  well  as  that  of  entry,  were 
declared  by  royal  ordinance  to  be  estaj)lished 
anew.  The  principal  towns  of  the  kingdom 
were  visited  with  the  same  punishments  and 
exactions.  The  victory  of  Rosebecque  over- 
threw the  commons  »/f  France,  which  were 
crushed  under  the  feet  of  the  young  monarch 
and  his  nobles." — E.  E.  Crowe,  Hist,  of  France, 
ch.  4. 

Also  in  Sir  J.  Froissart  (Jobnes)  Chronicles, 
bk.  2,  ch.  111-130.— J.  Michelet,  Uist.  of  France, 
bk.  7,  ch.  1  (r.  2).— F.  P.  Guizot,  Popular  Uist. 
of  France,  ch.  23  (».  3). 

A.  D.  1383.— The  Bishop  of  Norwich's  Cru- 
sade.— The  crushing  defeat  of  the  Flemings  at 
lioosebeke  produced  alarm  in  England,  where 
the  triumph  of  the  French  was  qtuckly  felt  to  be 
threatening.  "  English  merchants  were  expelled 
from  Bruges,  and  their  property  was  confiscated. 
Calais  even  was  in  danger.  The  French  were  at 
Dunkirk  and  Gravelines,  and  might  by  a  sudden 
dash  on  Calais  drive  the  Englisu  out."    There 


had  been  aid  from  England  promised  to  Van  Ar- 
tevelde,  but  the  promise  had  only  helped  on  the 
ruin  of  the  Ghent  patriot  by  misleading  him. 
No  help  had  come  when  he  needed  it.  Now, 
when  it  was  too  late,  the  English  bestirred  them- 
selves. For  some  months  there  had  been  on  foot 
among  them  a  Crusade,  which  Pope  Urban  VI. 
had  proclaimed  against  the  supporters  of  the 
rival  Pope  Clement  VII. —  the  "Schismatics." 
France  took  the  side  of  the  latter  and  was  counted 
among  the  Schismatics.  Accordingly,  Pope  Ur- 
biin's  Crusade,  so  far  as  the  English  people  could 
be  moved  to  engage  in  it,  was  now  directed 
against  the  French  in  Flanders.  It  was  led  by 
the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  who  succeeded  in  rous- 
ing a  very  considerable  degree  of  enthusiasm  in 
the  country  for  the  movement,  despite  the  ear- 
nest opposition  of  Wyelif  and  his  followers.  The 
crusading  army  assembled  at  Calais  in  the  spring 
of  1383,  professedly  for  a  ctunj)aign  in  France; 
but  the  Bishop  found  excuses  for  leading  it  into 
Flanders.  Gravelines  was  first  attacked,  carried 
by  storm,  and  its  male  defenders  slaughtered  to 
a  man.  An  army  of  French  and  Flemings,  en- 
countered near  Dunkirk,  was  routed,  with  fear- 
ful carnage,  and  the  whole  coast,  including  Lun- 
kirk,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English.  Then 
they  laid  siege  to  Ypres,  and  there  their  disas- 
ters began.  The  city  held  out  with  stubbornness 
from  the  9th  of  June  until  the  10th  of  August, 
when  the  battled  besiegers — repulsed  in  a  last 
desperate  assault  which  they  had  made  on  the 
8th — marched  away.  "Ypres  might  rejoice,  but 
the  disasters  of  the  long  siege  proved  final.  Her 
stately  faubourgs  were  not  rebuilt,  and  she  has 
never  again  taken  her  former  rank  among  the 
cities  of  Flanders."  In  September  a  powerful 
French  army  entered  Flanders,  and  the  English 
crusaders  could  do  nothing  but  retreat  before  it, 
giving  up  Casscl  ( which  the  French  burned ),  then 
Bergues,  then  Bourbourg,  after  a  siege,  and, 
finally,  setting  fire  to  Gravelines  and  abandoning 
that  place.  "  Gravelines  was  utterly  destroyed, 
but  the  French  soon  began  to  rebuild  it.  It  was 
repcopled  from  the  surrounding  country,  and 
fortified  strongly  as  a  menace  to  Calais."  The 
Crusaders  returned  to  England  "  'dripping  with 
blood  and  disgracing  their  country.  Blessed  be 
God  who  confounds  the  proud,' says  one  sharp 
critic,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  monk  of  Can- 
terbury."—G.  M.  Wrong,  The  Crusade  of 
MCCCLXXXm. 

Also  in  Sir  J.  Froissart,  (Johnes)  Chronicles 
bk.  2,  ch.  130-145  (v.  1-2). 

A.  D.  1383 — Joined  to  the  Dominions  of  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy.—  "  Charles  V.  [of  France] 
had  formed  the  design  of  obtaining  Flanders 
for  his  brother  Philip,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  after- 
wards known  as  Philip  the  Bold  — by  marrying 
him  to  Margaret  [daughter  and  heiress  of  Louis 
de  Maele,  count  or  Flanders].  To  gain  the  good 
will  of  the  Communes,  he  engaged  to  restore  the 
three  bailiwicks  of  Lille,  Douai,  and  Orchies 
as  a  substitute  for  the  10,000  livres  a  year  prom- 
ised to  Louisde  Maele  and  his  successors  in  13.")1, 
as  well  as  the  towns  of  Peronne.  Cr^vecccur,  Ar- 
leux  and  Chateau-Chinon,  assigned  to  him  in 
1358.  ...  On  the  13th  May,  1869  the  '  Lion 
of  Flanders '  once  more  floated,  after  an  interval 
of  half  a  century,  over  the  walls  of  Lille,  Douai, 
and  Orchies,  and  at  the  same  time  Flemish  gar- 
rison.s  marched  into  St.  Omer,  Aire,  Bethune  and 
Uesdin.     The  marriage  ceremony  took  place  at 
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Ghent  on  the  19th  of  June."  The  Duke  of 
Burgundy  waited  fourteen  years  for  the  heritage 
of  his  wife.  In  January,  1383,  Count  Louis  died, 
and  Flanders  was  added  to  the  great  and  grow- 
ing dominion  of  the  new  Burgundian  house. — 
J.  Ilutton,  James  and  Philip  tan  Arteveld,  ch. 
14  and  18. 

See  Burgundy  (The  FnENcn  Dukedom): 
A.  D.  1364. 

A.  D.  1451-1453.— Revolt  against  the  Bur- 
gundian Gabelle.  See  Ghent:  A.  D.  1451- 
1453. 

A.  D.  1477.— Severance  from  Burgundy. — 
Transference  to  the  Austrian  House  by  mar- 
iiage  of  Mary  of  Burgundy.  See  Nktiiek- 
LANDS:  A.  D.  1477. 

A.  D.  1482-1488.— Resistance  to  Maximil- 
ian.   See  Netherlands:  A.  D.  1482-1493. 

A.  D.  1494-1588.— The  Austro-Spanish  sov- 
ereignty and  its  oppressions. — The  great 
revolt  and  'ts  failure  in  the  Flemish  provinces. 
See  Netherlands  :   A.  D.  1494-1519,  and  after. 

A.  D.  1529.— Pretensions  of  the  king  of 
France  to  Suzerainty  resigned.  See  Italy: 
A.  D.  1527-1529. 

A.  D.  1539-1540.— The  unsupported  revolt 
of  Ghent.    See  Ghent:   A.  D.  1539-1540. 

A.  D.  1594-1884.— Later  history.  Sec  Neth- 
erlands:  A.  D.  1594-1609,  to  1830-1884. 


FLATHEAD  INDIANS,  The.  See  Ameri- 
can Aborigines  :   Flatheads. 

FLAVIA  CiESARIENSIS.  See  Britain: 
A.  D.  323-337. 

FLAVIAN  AMPHITHEATRE,  The.  See 
Colosseum. 

FLAVIAN  FAMILY,  The.— "We  have 
designated  the  second  luiriod  of  the  [lioman] 
Empire  by  the  name  of  the  Flavian  family  —  the 
family  of  Vespasian  [Titus  Flavius  Vespasian]. 
The  nine  Emperors  who  were  successively  in- 
vested •with  the  purple,  in  the  space  of  the  123 


years  from  his  accession,  were  not  all.  however, 
of  Flavian  race,  even  by  the  rites  of  adoption, 
which  in  Rome  was  become  a  second  nature; 
l)ut  the  respect  of  the  world  for  the  virtues  of 
Flavius  Vespasian  induced  them  all  to  a.ssume 
his  name,  and  most  of  them  showed  themselves 
worthy  of  siich  an  afllliation.  Vespasian  had 
been  invested  with  the  purple  at  Alexandria,  on 
the  1st  of  July,  A.  I).  69;  he  died  in  79.  His 
two  sons  reigned  in  succession  after  him; 
Titus,  from  79  to  81 ;  Domitian,  from  81  to  96. 
The  latter  having  been  assassinated,  Nerva,  then 
an  old  man,  was  raised  to  the  throne  by  the 
Senate  (A.  D.  96-98).  lie  adopted  Trajan  (98- 
117);  who  adopted  Adrian  (117-138).  Adrian 
adopted  Antoninus  Pius  (138-101);  who  adopted 
Marcus  Aurelius  (161-180);  and  Commodus  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  Marcus  Aurelius  (180-192). 
No  period  in  history  presents  such  a  succession 
of  good  and  great  men  upon  any  throne:  two 
monsters,  Domitian  and  Commodus,  interrupt 
and  terminate  it. " — J.  C.  L.  Sismondi,  Fall  of  the 
lioman  Empire,  ch.  2. 

FLEETWOOD,  OR  BRANDY  STA- 
TION, Battle  of.  See  United  States  op  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1863  (June:  Virginia). 

FLEIX,  The  Peace  of.    See  Fr.\nce:  A.  D. 
1578-1580. 
FLEMINGS.— Flemish,    See  Flanders. 

FLEMISH  GUILDS.  See  Guilds  op 
Flanders. 

FLEURUS,  Battle  of  (1622).  See  Nether- 
lands: A.  D.  1G21-1G33. 

FLEURUS,  Battle  of  (1690).  See  France: 
A.  D.  1689-1690. 

FLEURUS,  Battle  of  (1794).  See  France: 
A.  D.  1794  (March— July). 

FLODDEN,   Battle  of  (A.  D.  1513).    See 

Scotland:  A.  D.  1513. 

FLORALIA,  The.     See  Ludl 

FLORE AL,  The  month.  See  France:  A. 
D.  1793  (October). 
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Origin  and  Name :  "  Faisula;  was  situated 
on  a  hill  above  Florence.  Florentine  traditions 
call  it  the  metropolis  of  Florence,  which  would 
accordingly  be  a  colony  of  Fsesulaj ;  but  a  state- 
•  ■'ID'  'n  Machiavclli  and  others  describes  Florence 
^8  ^  colony  of  Sulla,  and  this  statement  must 
have  been  derived  from  some  local  chronicle. 
Fsesulic  was  no  doubt  an  ancient  Etruscan  town, 
probably  one  of  the  twelve.  It  was  taken  in  the 
war  of  Sulla  [B.  C.  82-81].  ...  My  conjecture 
is,  that  Sulla  not  only  built  a  strong  fort  on  the 
top  of  the  hill  of  FoisuIib,  but  also  the  new 
colony  of  Florentia  below,  and  gave  to  it  the 
'ager  Fajsulanus.'" — B.  G.  Niebuhr,  Le^ts.  on 
Ancient  Ethnog.  and  Qe/)g.  v.  2,  p.  228. — "We 
cau  reasonably  suppose  that  the  ancient  trading 
nations  may  have  pushed  their  small  craft  up 
the  Arno  to  the  present  site  of  Florence,  and 
thus  have  gained  a  more  immediate  communica- 
tion with  the  flourishing  city  of  Fiesole  th;\n 
they  could  through  other  ports  of  Etruria,  from 


whatever  race  its  people  might  have  sprung. 
Admitting  the  high  antiquity  of  Fiesole,  thfc 
imagined  work  of  Atlas,  and  the  tomb  of  his 
celestial  daughter,  we  may  easily  believe  that  a 
market  was  from  very  early  times  esavblished  in 
the  plain,  where  both  by  land  and  water  the 
rural  produce  could  be  brought  for  sale  without 
ascending  the  steep  on  which  that  city  stood. 
Such  arrangements  would  naturally  result  from 
the  common  course  of  events,  and  a  more  con- 
venient spot  could  scarcely  bo  found  tlmu  the 
present  site  of  Florence,  to  which  the  Arno  is 
still  navigable  by  boats  from  its  mouth,  and  at 
that  time  perhaps  by  two  branches.  .  .  .  '  There 
were,'  suys  Viilani,  'inhabitants  round  San  Gio- 
vanni, because  the  people  of  Fie-sole  held  their 
market  there  ont  day  in  the  week,  and  it  was 
called  the  Field  of  Mars,  the  ancient  name:  how- 
ever it  was  always,  from  the  first,  the  market 
of  the  Fiesoliues,  and  thus  it  was  called  before 
Florence   existed."      And  again:    'The  Praitor 
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Floriniis,  with  a  Roman  army,  oncamped  beyond 
the  Anio  towards  Ficsolc!  ;ind  had  two  small 
villages  there,  .  .  .  wlicre  the  ptvjple  of  Fiesole 
one  day  in  the  week  held  a  general  market  with 
the  neighbouring  towns  and  villages.  ...  On 
the  sit(!  of  this  camp,  as  we  are  also  a.s9ured  by 
Villani,  was  erected  the  city  of  Florence,  after 
the  capture  of  Fiesole  by  Pompey^  Cffisar,  and 
Slartius  ;  but  Leonardo  Aretino.  following 
Malespini,  asserts  that  it  was  the  work  cf 
Sylla's  legions,  who  were  already  in  possession 
of  Fiesole.  .  .  .  The  variety  of  opinions  almost 
e(|uals  the  number  of  authors.  ...  It  may  Ix; 
reasonably  concluded  that  Florence,  springing 
originally  from  Fiesole,  finally  rose  to  the  rank 
of  a  Roman  colony  and  the  seat  of  provincial 
government;  a  miniature  of  Rome,  with  its 
Campus  Martins,  its  Capitol,  Forum,  temple  of 
3Iars,  aqueducts,  baths,  theatre  and  amphi- 
theatre, all  erected  in  imitation  of  the  '  Eternal 
City ; '  for  vestiges  of  all  these  arc  still  existing 
cither  in  name  or  substance.  The  name  of 
Florence  is  as  dark  as  its  origin,  and  a  thou.sand 
derivations  have  confused  the  brains  of  anti- 
quarians and  their  readers  without  much  enlight- 
ening them,  while  the  beautiful  Giagiolo  or 
Iris,  the  city's  emblem,  still  clings  to  her  old 
grey  walls,  as  if  to  assert  i*s  right  to  be  con- 
sidcTcd  as  the  genuine  source  of  her  poetic 
appellation.  From  the  profusion  of  these 
flowers  that  formerly  decoratad  the  meads 
between  the  rivers  Mugnone  and  Arno,  has 
sprung  one  of  the  most  popular  opinions  on  the 
subject ;  for  a  white  plant  of  the  same  species 
having  shown  itself  amongst  the  rising  fabrics, 
the  incident  was  poetically  seized  upon  and  tho 
Lily  then  t^rst  assumed  its  station  in  the  crimson 
banner  of  Florence. " — II.  E.  Napier,  Florentine 
History,  bk.  1,  cli.  1. 

A.  D.  406.— Sieg^e  by  Radagaisus.— Deliv- 
erance by  Stilicho.     See  Ro.mk:  \.  D.  404-i08. 

12th  Century. — Acquisition  of  republican  in- 
dependence.— "There  is  .  .  .  an  assertion  by 
Villani,  that  Florence  contained  'twenty-two 
thousand  fighting  men,  without  counting  the  old 
men  and  children,'  about  the  middle  of  the  si.xth 
century ;  and  modem  statisticians  have  based  on 
this  statement  an  estimate  which  would  make  the 
population  of  the  city  at  that  period  about  sixiy- 
one  thousand.  There  are  reasons  too  for  believ- 
ing that  very  little  difference  in  the  population 
took  place  during  several  centuries  after  that 
time.  Tlicm  came  the  sudden  increase  arising 
from  the  destruction,  more  or  less  entire,  of  Fie- 
,TOle,  and  the  incorporation  of  its  inhabitants  with 
Ibose  of  the  newer  city,  which  led  to  the  build- 
in  g  of  the  second  walls.  .  .  .  An  estimate  taking 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city  at  something  between 
seventy  and  eighty  thousand  at  the  perioti  re- 
specting which  we  are  inquiring  [beginning  of 
the  12th  century]  would  in  all  probability  be  not 
very  wide  of  the  mark.  The  government  of  the 
city  was  at  that  time  lodged  in  the  hands  of 
magistrates  exercising  both  legislative  and  ad- 
ministrative authority,  called  Consuls,  assisted 
by  a  senate  composed  of  a  hundred  citizens  of 
worth  —  buoni  uomini.  These  Consuls  '  guided 
everything,  and  governed  the  city,  and  decided 
causes,  and  administered  i  ustice. '  They  remained 
in  ofHce  for  one  year.  How  long  this  form  of 
government  had  been  established  in  Florence  is 
uncertain.  It  was  not  in  existence  i..  the  year 
897;  but  it  was  in  activity  in  1102.     From  1133 


we  have  a  nearly  complete  roll  of  the  names  of 
the  consids  for  each  year  down  to  1219.  .  .  . 
The  first  recorded  deeds  of  the  young  community 
thus  governed,  and  beginning  to  feel  conscious 
and  proud  of  its  increasing  strength,  were  char- 
acteristic enough  of  tie  tone  of  opinion  and  senti- 
ment which  prevailed  within  its  walls,  and  of 
the  career  on  which  it  was  entering.  '  In  the 
year  1107,'  sa^s  Maiispini,  'the  city  of  Florence 
being  mucli  mcreased,  the  Florentines,  wishing 
to  extend  their  territory,  determined  to  make  war 
against  any  castle  or  fortress  which  would  not 
be  obedient  to  them.  And  in  that  year  they  took 
by  force  Monte  Orlando,  which  belonged  to  cer- 
tain gentlemen  rvho  would  not  be  obedient  to  the 
city.  And  they  were  defeated,  and  the  castle 
was  destroyed.'  These  '  gentlemen,'  so  styled  by 
the  civic  historian  who  thus  curtly  records  the 
destruction  of  their  home,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  citizens  who  by  no  means  considered  them- 
selves such,  were  the  descendants  or  representa- 
tives of  those  kniglits  and  captains,  mostly  of 
German  race,  to  Avhom  the  Emperors  had  made 
grants  of  the  soil  according  to  the  feudal  practice 
and  system.  They  held  directly  of  the  Empire, 
and  in  no  wise  owed  allegiance  or  obedience  of 
any  sort  to  the  community  of  Florence.  But 
they  occupied  almost  all  the  country  around  the 
rising  city;  and  the  citizens  'wanted  to  extend 
their  terr'tory.'  Besides,  these  territorial  lords 
were,  as  lias  been  sai(!,  gentlemen,  and  lived  as 
such,  stopping  wayfarers  on  the  highways,  levy- 
ing tolls  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  strong- 
holds, and  in  many  ways  making  themselves  dis- 
agreeable neighbours  to  peaceable  folks.  .  .  .  The 
next  incident  on  the  record,  however,  would 
seem  to  show  that  peaceful  townsfolk  as  well  aa 
marauding  nobles  were  liable  to  be  overrun  by 
the  car  of  manifest  destiny,  if  they  cxiine  in  the 
way  of  it.  '  In  the  same  year,'  says  the  curt  old 
historian,  '  the  men  of  Prato  rebelled  against  the 
Florentines;  wherefore  they  went  out  in  battle 
against  it,  and  took  it  by  siege  and  destroyed  it. ' 
Prato  rebelled  against  Florence  I  It  is  a  very 
singular  statement ;  for  there  is  not  the  shadow 
of  a  pretence  put  forward,  or  the  smallest  ground 
for  imagining  that  Florence  had  or  could  have 
claimed  any  sort  of  suzerainty  over  Prato.  .  .  . 
The  territorial  nobles,  however,  who  held  castles 
in  the  district  around  Florence  were  the  principal 
objects  of  the  early  prowess  of  the  citizens ;  and 
(  f  course  offence  against  them  was  offence  against 
the  Emperor.  ...  In  llt3,  accordingly,  we  fiud 
an  Imperial  vicar  residing  in  Tuscany  at  St. 
Miniato;  not  the  convent-topped  hill  of  that 
name  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Flor- 
ence, but  a  little  mountain  city  of  the  same  name, 
overlooking  the  lower  Valdamo,  about  half  way 
between  Florence  and  Pisa.  .  .  .  There  the  Im- 
perial Vicars  perched  themselves  ha  ^k-like,  with 
their  Imperial  troops,  and  swooped  down  from 
time  lo  time  to  chastise  and  bring  back  such 
cities  of  the  plain  as  too  audaciously  set  at  naught 
the  authority  of  the  Empeior.  And  really  these 
upstart  Florentines  were  taking  the  bit  between 
their  teeth,  and  goi.ig  on  in  a  way  that  no  Im- 
perial Vicar  could  tolerate.  ...  So  the  indig- 
nant cry  of  the  harried  Counts  Cadolingi,  and  of 
several  other  nobles  holding  of  the  Empire,  whose 
houses  had  beer  burned  over  their  heads  by  these 
audacious  citizens,  went  up  to  the  ears  of  '  Mes- 
ser  Ruberto,'  the  Vicar,  in  San  Miniato.  Where- 
upon that  noble  knight,  indignant  at  the  wrong 
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done  to  his  fellow  nobles,  as  well  as  at  the  offence 
against  the  authoritjy^  of  his  master  the  Emperor, 
forthwith  put  lance  m  rest,  called  out  his  men,  and 
descended  from  his  mountain  fortress  to  take 
summary  vengeance  on  the  audacious  city.  On 
his  way  thither  he  liad  to  pass  through  that  very 
gorge  where  the  castle  of  Monte  t)rlando  had 
stood,  and  under  the  ruins  of  the  house  from 
which  the  noble  vassals  of  the  Empire  had  been 
harried.  .  .  .  There  were  the  leathern-jerklned 
citizens  on  tlie  very  scene  of  their  late  mi.sdeed, 
come  out  to  oppose  the  further  jirogress  of  the 
Emperor's  Vicar  and  his  soldiers.  And  there, 
as  the  historian  writes,  with  curiously  impassi- 
ble brevity,  '  the  said  Messer  lluberto  was  dis- 
comfited and  killed.'  And  nothing  furtlier  is 
heard  of  him,  or  of  any  after  con.sequeuces  re- 
sulting from  the  deed.  Learned  legal  antiquaries 
insist  much  on  the  fact,  that  the  independence  of 
Florence  and  the  other  Communes  was  never 
'  recognised '  by  the  Emperors ;  and  they  are  no 
doubt  perfectly  accurate  in  saying  so.  One 
would  think,  however,  that  that  unlucky  Vicar 
of  theirs,  Messer  lluberto,  must  have  'recog- 
nised' tlie  fact,  though  somewhat  tardily." — T. 
A.  Trollope,  llist.  of  the  Comnwnicealth  of  Flor- 
ence, bk.  1,  ch.  1  (('.  1). —  Countess  Matilda,  the 
famous  friend  of  Pope  Gregory  VII.,  whose  wide 
dominion  ircluded  Tuscany,  died  in  1115,  be- 
queathing her  vast  possessions  to  the  Church  (see 
Papacy:  A.  D.  1077-1103).  "In  reality  she  was 
only  entitled  thus  to  bequeath  her  allodial  lands, 
the  remainder  being  imperial  liefs.  But  as  it 
was  net  always  easy  to  distinguish  between  the 
two  sorts,  and  the  popes  were  naturally  anxious 
to  get  as  much  as  they  could,  a  fresh  source  of 
contention  was  added  to  the  constant  quarrels 
between  the  Empire  and  the  Church.  '  Henry 
IV.  immediately  despatched  a  representative  into 
Tuscany,  who  under  the  title  of  Marchio,  Judex, 
or  Praeses,  was  to  govern  the  JMarquisate  in  his 
name. '  '  Nobody, '  says  Professor  Villari,  '  could 
legally  dispute  his  right  to  do  this :  but  the  op- 
position of  tuc  Pope,  the  attitude  of  the  towus 
which  aow  considered  themselves  independent 
and  the  universal  confusion  rendered  the  Mar- 
quis's authority  illusory.  The  imperial  repre- 
sentatives had  no  choice  but  to  put  themselves  at 
the  head  of  the  feudal  nobility  of  the  coatado 
and  unite  it  into  a  Germanic  party  hostile  to  the 
cities.  In  tlie  documents  of  the  period  the  mem- 
bers of  this  partj'  are  continually  described  as 
Teutonici. '  By  throwing  herself  in  this  juncture 
on  the  side  of  the  Pope,  and  thus  becoming  the 
declared  opponent  of  the  empire  and  the  feudal 
lords,  Florence  practically  proclaimed  her  in- 
dependence. The  grandi,  having  the  same  in- 
terests with  the  working  classes,  identified  them- 
selves with  these;  became  their  leaders,  their 
consuls  in  fact  if  not  yet  in  name.  Thus  was 
the  consular  commune  born,  or,  rather,  thus  did 
it  recognize  itself  on  reaching  manhood ;  fcr  born, 
in  reality,  it  had  already  been  for  some  time,  only 
so  quietly  and  unconsciously  that  nobody  had 
marked  its  origin  or,  until  now,  its  growth.  The 
first  direct  consequence  of  this  self -recognition 
was  that  the  rulers  were  chosen  out  of  a  larger 
number  of  families.  As  long  as  3Iatilda  had 
chosen  the  oftlcers  to  whom  Uie  government  of 
the  town  was  entrusted,  the  Uberti  and  a  few 
others  who  formed  their  clan,  their  kinsmen,  and 
their  connections  had  been  selected,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  mass  of  the  citizens.     Now  more 


people  were  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  adminis- 
tration: the  ollices  were  of  shorter  duration,  and 
out  of  those  selected  to  govern  each  family  iii.d 
its  turn.  But  those  who  had  formerly  been 
privileged — the  Uberti  and  others  of  the  .same 
tendencies  and  intluence  —  were  necessarily  dis- 
contented with  tliis  state  of  things,  and  there  are 
indications  in  Villain  of  burnings  and  of  tumults 
such  as  later,  when  the  era  of  faction  fights  had 
fairly  begun,  so  often  desolated  the  streets  of 
Florence." — B.  Dulfy,  The  Tnmm  Rfpublics,  ch. 
6.— See  Italy:  A.  I).  10r)«-lir)2. 

A.  D.  1215-1250. — The  beginnine,  the  causes 
and  the  meaning  of  the  strife  o?  the  Guelfs 
and  Ghibellines. — Nearly  from  the  Ijcginniiig  of 
tlie  i;5tli  century,  all  Italy,  and  Florence  more 
than  other  Italian  communities,  became  distracted 
and  convulsed  by  a  contest  of  raging  factions. 
"  The  main  distinction  was  that  between  Ghibel- 
lines and  Guclphs  —  two  names  in  tlicir  origin 
far  removed  from  Italy.  Tiiey  were  first  heard 
in  Germany  in  1140,  when  at  \Viusberg  in  8uabia 
a  battle  was  fought  between  iwo  contending 
claimants  of  the  Empire;  the  one,  Conrad  of 
Hohenstauffen,  Duke  of  Franconia,  chose  for  his 
battle-cry 'Waiblingen,'  the  name  of  his  jjatri- 
monial  castle  in  Wttrtemburg;  the  other,  Henry 
the  Lion,  Duke  of  Saxony,  chose  his  own  family 
name  of  '  Welf,'  or  '  WOlf.'  Conrad  proved  vic- 
torious, and  his  kindred  to  the  fourth  ensuing 
generation  occupied  the  imperial  throne;  yet 
both  war-cries  survived  the  contest  which  gave 
them  birth,  lingering  on  in  Germany  as  ecjuiva- 
leiits  of  Imperialist  and  anti-Imperialist.  By  a 
process  perfectly  clear  to  philologists,  they  were 
modified  in  Italy  into  the  forms  Ghibellino  and 
Guelfo;  and  the  Popes  being  there  the  great 
opponents  of  the  Emperors,  an  Italian  Guelph 
was  a  Papalist.  The  cities  were  mainly  Guelph ; 
the  nobles  most  frequently  Ghibelllne.  A  private 
feud  had  been  the  means  of  involving  Florence 
in  the  contest." — M.  F.  Rossetti,  A  Shadow  of 
Dante,  ch.  3. — "  The  Florentines  kept  themselves 
united  till  the  year  1215,  rendering  obedience  to 
the  ruling  power,  and  anxious  only  to  preserve 
their  own  safety.  But,  as  the  diseases  which  at- 
tack our  bodies  are  more  dangerous  and  mortal 
in  propcrtion  as  they  are  delayed,  so  Florence, 
though  late  to  take  part  in  the  sects  of  Italy,  was 
afterwards  the  more  afflicted  by  tliLm.  The 
cause  of  her  first  division  is  well  known,  having 
been  recorded  by  Dante  and  many  other  writers; 
I  shall,  however,  briefly  notice  it.  Amongst  the 
most  powerful  families  of  Florence  wore  the 
Buondelmonti  and  the  Uberti ;  next  to  these  were 
the  Amidei  and  the  Doaati.  Of  the  Donati 
family  there  was  a  rich  widow  who  had  a  daugh- 
ter of  exquisite  beauty,  for  whom,  in  her  own 
mind,  she  had  fixed  upon  Buondelmonti,  a  young 
gentleman,  the  head  of  the  Buondelmonti  family, 
as  her  hu-^band;  but  either  from  negligence,  or 
because  she  thought  it  might  be  accomplished  at 
any  time,  she  had  not  made  known  her  intention, 
when  it  happened  that  the  cavalier  betrothed 
himself  to  a  maiden  of  the  Amidei  family.  This 
grieved  the  Donati  widow  exceedingly ;  but  she 
hoped,  with  her  daughter's  beauty,  to  disturb 
the  arrangement  before  the  celebration  of  the 
marriage ;  and  from  an  upper  apartment,  seeing 
Buondelmonti  approach  her  house  alone,  she  de- 
scended, and  as  he  was  passing  she  said  to  him, 
'  I  am  glad  to  learn  you  have  chosen  a  wife, 
although  I  had  reserved  my  daughter  for  you'; 
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and,  pushing  tho  door  open,  presented  her  to  hia 
view.  The  cavalier,  seeing  the  beauty  of  tho 
girl,  .  .  .  became  inliamed  with  such  an  ardent 
uesire  to  possess  her,  that,  not  thinking  of  tho 
promise  given,  or  the  injury  he  committed  in 
breaking  it,  or  of  the  evils  which  his  breach  of 
fulth  might  bring  upon  himself,  said,  'Since you 
have  reserved  her  for  me,  I  should  be  vory  un- 
grateful indeed  to  refuse  her,  being  yet  at  liberty 
to  choose';  and  without  any  delay  married  her. 
As  soon  as  the  fact  became  known,  the  Amidei 
and  the  Uberti,  whose  families  were  allied,  wore 
filled  with  rage,"  and  some  of  them,  lying  in 
wait  for  him,  assassinated  him  as  he  was  riuinj 
through  the  streets.  "  TJiis  murder  divided  the 
whole  city ;  one  party  espousing  the  cause  of  the 
Buondelmonti,  the  other  that  of  the  Uberti ;  and 
.  .  .  they  contended  with  eacli  other  for  many 
years,  without  one  being  able  to  destroy  the 
other.  Florence  continued  in  these  troubles  till 
tho  time  of  Frederick  II.,  who,  being  king  of 
Naples,  endeavoured  to  strengthen  himself  against 
the  church ;  and,  to  give  greater  ntability  to  his 
power  in  Tuscany,  favoured  the  Uberti  and  their 
followers,  who,  with  his  assistance,  expelled  the 
Buondelmonti ;  thus  our  city,  as  all  the  rest  of 
Italy  had  long  time  been,  became  divided  into 
Guelphsand  Ghibellines." — N.  Machiavelli,  Ilixt. 
of  Florence,  bk.  2,  ch.  1. — "Speaking,  generally, 
the  Ghibellines  were  the  party  of  the  emperor, 
and  the  Guelphs  the  party  of  the  Pope;  the 
Ghibellines  were  on  the  side  of  authority,  or 
sometimes  of  oppression,  the  Guelphs  were  on 
the  side  of  liberty  and  self-government.  Again, 
the  Ghibellines  were  the  supporters  of  an  imiver- 
sal  empire  of  which  Italy  was  to  be  the  head,  the 
Guelphs  were  on  the  side  of  national  life  and 
national  individuality.  ...  If  these  definitions 
could  be  considered  as  exhaustive,  there  would 
be  little  doubt  as  to  the  side  to  which  our  sympa- 
thies should  be  given.  .  .  .  We  should  .  .  .  ex- 
pect all  patriots  to  be  Guelphs,  and  the  Ghibel- 
line  party  to  be  composed  of  men  who  were  too 
spiritless  to  resist  despotic  power,  or  too  selfish 
to  surrender  it.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
must  never  forget  that  Dante  was  a^hibelline." 
— O.  Browning,  GudpM  and  Ohibellines,  ch.  ?. 
—See,  also,  Italy:  A.  D.  1215. 

A.  D.  1248-1278.— Tb' wars  of  a  genera- 
tion of  the  Guelfs  and  Ghibellines.—  In  124H, 
the  GlnbellincK,  at  tho  instigation  of  Frederick 
II.,  and  with  help  from  his  German  soldiery,  ex- 
pelled the  Guelfs  from  the  city,  after  desperate 
fighting  for  several  days,  and  destroyed  the  man- 
sions of  thei"  chicls,  to  the  number  of  38.  In 
1250  there  was  a  rising  of  the  people  —  of  tho 
under-stratuni  which  the  cleavage  of  parties 
hardly  penetrated  —  and  a  popular  constitution 
of  government  was  brought  into  force.  At  the 
same  time, the  high  towers,  which  were  the  strong- 
holds of  the  contending  nobles,  were  thrown  down. 
An  attempt  was  then  made  by  the  leaders  of  the 
people  to  restore  peace  between  the  Ghibellines 
and  the  Guelfs.  but  the  effort  was  vain  ;  where- 
upon the  Guelfs  (in  January,  1251)  came  back 
to  the  city,  and  the  Ghibellines  were  either 
driven  away  or  were  shut  up  in  their  city  castles, 
to  which  they  had  retired  when  the  people  rose. 
In  1258  the  restless  Ghibellines  plotted  with 
Manfred,  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  to  regain  pos- 
session of  Florence.  The  plot  was  discovered, 
and  the  enraged  people  drove  the  last  lingerers 
of  the  faction  from  their  midst  and  pulled  "down 


their  palaces.  The  great  palace  of  the  Uberti 
family,  most  obnoxious  of  all,  was  not  only 
razed,  but  a  decree  was  made  that  no  building 
should  ever  stand  again  on  its  accursed  site. 
The  exiled  Ghibellines  took  refuge  at  Siena,  and 
there  plotted  again  with  King  Manfred,  who 
sent  troops  to  aid  them.  The  Florentines  did 
not  wait  to  be  attacked,  but  marched  out  to  meet 
them  on  Sienese  territory,  and  suffered  a  terrible 
defeat  at  Montaperti  (September  4,  1260),  in  the 
battle  that  Dante  refers  to,  ' '  which  coloured  the 

river  Arbia  red. On  that  day,'  says  Villani. 

.  .  .  'was  broken  and  destroyed  the  old  popu- 
lar government  of  Florence,  which  had  existed 
for  ten  years  with  so  great  power  and  dignity, 
and  had  won  so  many  victories.'  Few  events 
have  ever  left  a  more  endurable  impression  on 
the  memory  of  a  people  than  this  great  battle  be- 
tween two  cities  and  parties  animated  both  of 
them  by  the  mc"*  unquenchable  hatred.  The 
memory  of  that  day  has  lasted  through  000 
years,  more  freshly  perhaps  in  Siena  than  in 
Florence. "  As  a  natural  consequence  of  their  de- 
feat at  Montaperti,  the  Guelfs  were  again  forced  to 
tty  into  exile  from  Florence,  and  this  expatriation 
included  a  large  number  of  even  the  commoner 
people.  "  So  thorough  had  been  the  defeat,  so 
complete  the  Ghibelline  ascendency  resulting 
from  it,  that  in  every  city  the  same  scene  on  a 
lesser  scale  was  taking  place.  3Iany  of  the 
smaller  towns,  which  had  always  been  Guelph 
in  their  sympathies,  were  now  subjected  to  Ghi- 
belline despotism.  One  refuge  alone  remained 
in  Tuscany  —  Lucca.  .  .  .  And  thither  tho 
whole  body  of  the  expatriated  Guelphs  betook 
thomselves.  .  .  .  The  Ghibellines  entered  Flor- 
ence in  triumph  on  the  16th  of  September,  three 
ilays  after  their  enemies  had  left  it.  .  .  .  The 
city  seemed  like  a  desert.  The  gates  were  stand- 
ing open  and  unguarded;  the  streets  were 
empty ;  the  comparatively  few  inhabitants  who 
remained,  almost  entirely  of  the  lowest  class  of 
the  populace,  were  shut  up  in  their  obscure 
dwellings,  or  were  on  their  knees  in  the  churrhes. 
And  what  was  worse,  the  conquerors  did  not 
come  back  alone.  They  had  invited  a  foreign 
despot  to  restore  order ; "  and  so  Kiuj^  Manfred's 
genera),  Giordano  da  An;^lona,  established  Count 
Guido  Novello  in  Florence  as  Manfred's  vicar. 
"All  the  constitutional  authorities  established 
by  the  people,  and  the  whole  frame-work  of  the 
former  government,  were  destroyed,  and  the 
city  was  ruled  entirely  by  direction  transmitted 
from  tue  King's  Sicilian  court."  There  were 
serious  proposals,  even,  that  Florence  itself 
should  be  destroyed,  and  the  saving  of  tho  noble 
city  from  that  untimely  fate  is  credited  to  one 
patriotic  noble,  of  tho  Uberti  family,  who  v.ith- 
stood  the  proposition,  alone.  "Tho  Ghibelline 
army  marched  on  Lucca,  and  liad  not  much  more 
difiiculty  in  reducing  that  city.  The  govern- 
ment was  put  into  Ghibelline  hands,  and  Lucca 
became  a  Ghibelline  city  like  all  the  rest  of  Tus- 
cany. The  Lucchese  were  not  required  by  tho 
victors  to  turn  their  own  Guelphs  out  of  tlie  city. 
But  it  was  imperatively  insisted  on  that  every 
Guelph  not  a  native  citizen  should  be  thrust 
forth  from  the  gates."  The  unfortunate  Flor- 
entines, thus  made  homeless  again,  now  fovmd 
shelter  at  Bologna,  and  presently  helped  their 
friends  ^t  Modena  and  Reggio  to  ovrrcomo 
the  Ghibellines  in  those  cities  and  recover  con- 
trol.    But  for  five  years  their  condition  was  one 
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of  wrotrhodncss.  Thon  Charles  of  Anjou  wus 
brought  into  Italy  (120r))  l)y  the  Pope,  to  snatch 
the  crown  of  the  Two  Siiilies  from  King  Miiii- 
fred,  and  succeeded  in  his  undertaking. —  See 
Italy  (Soi!thkkn):  A.  I).  1250-12tW.  The  prop 
of  the  Ghibellines  was  broken.  Guido  Novello 
and  his  troopers  rode  away  from  Florence;  800 
French  horsemen,  sent  by  the  new  Angeviue  king, 
under  Guy  de  Mont  fort,  took  their  places;  the 
Guelfs  swarmed  iu  again  —  the  Ghibellines 
swarmed  out;  the  pojndar  constitution  was 
restored,  with  new  features  more  jxipular  than 
before.  In  1273  there  was  a  great  attempt  made 
by  Pope  Gregory  X.  in  person,  to  reconcile  the 
factions  in  Florence;  but  it  had  so  little  suc- 
cess that  the  Holy  Father  left  the  city  in  disgust 
and  pronounced  it  under  interdict  for  three 
years.  In  1278  the  attempt  was  renewed  with 
somewhat  better  success.  "'And  now,  says 
Villani,  '  the  Ghibellines  were  at  liberty  to  re- 
turn to  Florence,  they  and  their  families.  .  .  . 
And  the  said  Ghibel'iines  had  back  again  their 
goods  and  possessions;  except  tliat  certain  of  the 
leading  families  were  ordered,  for  the  safety  of 
the  city,  to  remain  for  a  certain  time  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  Florentine  territory.'  In  fact, 
little  more  is  heard  henceforward  of  the  Ghibel- 
lines as  a  faction  within  the  walls  of  Florence. 
The  old  name,  as  a  rallying  cry  for  the  Tory  or 
Imperialist  party,  was  still  raised  here  and  there 
in  Tuscany;  and  Pisa  still  called  herself  Ghibel- 
line.  But  the  stream  of  progress  had  run  past 
them  and  left  them  stranded." —  T.  A.  Trollope, 
Ilist.  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Florence,  bk.  1,  ch. 
4-5,  and  hk.  2,  eh.  1  (i\  1). 

Also  in  N.  JIachiavelli,  Florentine  IlistoruK, 
bk.  1. — J.  C.  L.  deSismondi,  Ilist  of  the  Italian 
Republics,  ch.  4. 

A.  D.  1250-1293. — Development  of  the  popu- 
lar constitution  of  the  Commonwealth. — 
' '  When  it  became  dear  that  the  republic  was  to 
rule  itself  henceforth  untrammelled  by  imperial 
interference,  the  people  [in  1250]  divided  them- 
selves into  six  districts,  and  chose  for  each  dis- 
trict two  Ancients,  who  administered  the  gov- 
ernment in  concert  wiih  the  Potest^  and  the 
Captain  of  the  People.  The  Ancients  were 
a  relic  of  the  old  Roman  municipal  organization. 
.  .  .  The  body  of  the  citizens,  or  the  popolo, 
were  ultimately  sovereigns  in  the  State.  Assem- 
bled under  the  banners  of  their  several  companies, 
they  formed  a  parlamento  for  delegating  their 
own  power  to  each  successive  government. 
Their  representatives,  again,  arranged  in  two 
councils,  called  the  Council  of  the  People  and 
the  Council  of  the  Commune,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Captain  of  the  People  and  the 
Potesti,  ratified  the  measures  which  had  previ- 
ously been  proposed  and  carried  by  the  executive 
authority  or  signoria.  Under  this  simple  State 
system  the  Florentines  placed  themselves  at  the 
head  of  the  Tuscan  League,  fought  the  battles 
of  the  Church,  i'sserted  their  sovereignty  by 
issuing  the  golden  florin  of  the  republic,  and 
flourished  until  120G.  In  that  year  an  important 
change  was  cfl'ccted  in  the  Constitution.  The 
whole  population  c  f  Florence  consisted,  on  the 
one  hand,  of  nobles  or  Grandi,  as  they  were 
called  in  Tuscany,  and  on  the  other  hand 
of  working  people.  The  latter,  divided  into 
traders  and  handicraftsmen,  were  distributed  in 
guilds  called  Arti;  and  at  that  time  there  were 
seven  Greater  and  five  Lesser  Arti,  the  most 


influential  of  all  being  the  Guihl  of  the  Wool 
]\lercliants.  These  guilds  had  tiieir  halls  for 
meeting,  their  colleges  of  chief  ollleers,  their 
heads,  called  Consoli  or  I'riors,  i\m\  their  flags. 
In  12(50  it  was  decided  that  the  adndnistration  of 
the  commonwealth  should  be  ])laced  simply  and 
wholl)'  in  the  hands  of  the  Arti,  and  the  Priors 
of  these  industrial  comi)anies  became  the  lords  or 
Signory  of  Florence.  No  inhabitant  of  the  city 
who  had  not  enrolled  himself  as  a  craftsman  in 
one  of  the  guilds  could  exerci.se  any  function  of 
burghership.  To  be  seloperato,  or  without 
industry,  was  to  be  without  power,  without  rank 
or  place  of  honour  in  the  State.  The  revolution 
which  placed  the  Arts  at  the  head  of  the  repub- 
lic had  the  i)ractical  effect  of  excluding  the 
Grandi  altogether  from  the  government.  .  .  . 
In  1293,  after  the  Ghibellines  had  been  defeated 
in  the  great  battle  of  Canipaklino,  a  series  of 
severe  enactments,  called  the  Ordinances  of  Jus- 
tice, were  decreed  against  the  unruly  Grandi. 
All  civic  rights  were  taken  from  them;  the 
s(!verest  penalties  were  attached  to  their  slight- 
est infringement  of  .aunicipallaw;  their  titles  to 
land  were  limited ;  the  privilege  of  living  within 
the  city  walls  was  alh^wed  them  only  imder 
galling  restrictions;  and  last  not  least,  a  sujucme 
magistrate,  named  the  Gonfalonier  of  Justice, 
was  created  for  the  special  purpose  of  watching 
them  and  carrying  out  the  penal  code  against 
them.  Ilcnceforwaru  Florence  was  governed 
exclusively  by  merchants  and  artisans.  The 
Grandi  hastened  to  enroll  themselves  in  the 
guilds,  exchanging  their  former  titles  and  dig- 
nities for  the  solid  privilege  of  burghership. 
The  exact  parallel  to  this  industrial  constitution 
for  a  commonwealth,  carrying  on  wars  with 
emperors  and  princes,  holding  haughty  captains 
in  its  pay,  and  dictating  laws  to  subject  cities, 
cannot,  I  think,  be  elsewhere  found  in  history. 
It  is  as  unique  as  the  Florence  of  Danto  and 
Giotto  is  unique." — J.  A.  Symonds,  Florence  and 
the  Medici  (Sketclws  and  Studies  in  Italy,  ch.  5). 
Also  in  C.  Balbo,  Life  and  Times  of  Dante,  v. 
1,  Int. — A.  Von  Reumont,  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  bk. 
1,  ch.  1. 

A.    D.    1284-1293.— War   with    Pisa.     See 
Pisa:   A.  D.  1063-1293. 

A.  D.  1289. — The  victory  of  Campaldino, 
and  the  jealousy  among  its  heroes. — In  1289 
tlie  Ghibellines  of  Arezzo  having  expelled  the 
Guei<"sfrom  that  city,  the  Florentines  made  war  in 
the  cause  of  the  latter  and  won  a  great  victory 
at  Campaldino.  This ' '  raised  the  renown  and  the 
military  spirit  of  the  Guelf  party,  lor  the  fame 
of  the  battle  was  very  great ;  the  hosts  contained 
the  choicest  chivalry  of  cither  side,  armed  and 
appointed  with  emulous  splendour.  The  fight- 
ing was  hard,  there  was  brilliant  and  con- 
spicuous gallantry,  and  the  victory  was  com 
l)lete.  It  scaled  Guelf  ascendency.  The 
Ghibellino  warrior-bishop  of  Arezzo  fell,  with 
three  of  the  Uberti,  and  other  Ghibelline  chiefs. 
...  In  this  battle  the  Guelf  leaders  had  won 
great  glory.  The  hero  of  the  day  was  the 
proudest,  handsomest,  craftiest,  most  winning, 
most  ambitious,  most  unscrupulous  Guelf  noblo 
in  Florence — one  of  a  family  who  inherited  the 
spirit  and  recklessness  of  the  proscribed  Uberti, 
and  did  not  refuse  the  popular  epithet  of 
'  Malefami ' — Corso  Donati.  He  did  not  comt; 
back  from  the  field  of  Campaldino,  where  he 
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had  won  the  buttle  l»y  disobeying  orders,  with 
uny  increased  (iiH|)()Hition  to  yield  to  riviils,  or 
court  tlie  popiiliicc,  or  respect  other  men's 
riglits.  Those  rivals,  too  —  and  they  also  had 
fou>,'ht  gallantly  in  tlie  post  of  honour  at 
Caini)aldint)  —  were  such  as  he  hated  from  his 
soul  —  rivals  whom  lie  despised,  and  who  yet 
were  too  strong  for  him  [the  family  of  the 
Cerehi],  His  blood  was  ancient,  they  were 
upstarts;  he  was  a  soldier,  they  were  traders; 
lie  was  poor,  they  the  richest  men  in  Florence. 
.  .  .  They  had  crossed  him  in  marriages,  bar- 
gains, inheritances.  .  .  .  The  glories  of 
Campaldino  were  not  as  oil  on  these  troubled 
waters.  The  conquerors  flouted  each  other  all 
the  more  fiercely  in  the  streets  on  their  return, 
and  ill-treated  the  lower  people  with  less 
scruple." — R.  W.  Church,  Daide  aiul  Other 
EmtyH,  pp.  27-31. 

Also  in  C.  Balbo,  Life  aiul  Times  of  Dante, 
pt.  1,  ch.  6  (i'.  1). 

A.  D.  1295-1300. — New  factions  in  the  city, 
and  Dante's  relations  to  them. —  The  Bianchi 
and  the  Neri  (Whites  and  Blacks). — Among 
the  Nobles  "  wlio  resisted  the  oppression  of  the 
people,  Corso  Donati  must  have  been  the  chief, 
but  he  did  not  at  first  come  forward ;  with  one 
of  his  usual  stratagems,  however,  he  was  the 
cause  of  a  new  revolution  [January,  1295],  which 
drovo  Giano  della  Bella,  the  leader  of  the 
people,  from  the  city.  .  .  .  Notwithstanding 
the  fall  of  Giano,  the  loobies  did  not  return  into 
power.  He  was  succeeded  as  a  popular  leader 
by  one  much  his  inferior,  one  Pecora,  surnamed, 
from  his  trade,  the  Butcher.  New  disputes  arose 
between  the  nobles  and  the  people,  and  between 
the  upper  and  lower  ranks  of  the  people  itself. 
Villani  tells  us  that,  in  the  year  1295,  'many 
families,  who  were  neither  tyrannical  nor  power- 
ful, withdrew  from  the  order  of  the  nobles,  and 
enrolled  themselves  among  the  people,  diminish- 
ing the  power  of  the  nobles  and  increasing  that 
of  the  people. '  Daute  must  have  been  precisely 
one  of  those  nobles  '  who  were  neither  tyrannical 
nor  powerful;'  and  ...  it  is  certain  that  he 
was  among  those  who  passed  over  from  their 
own  order  to  that  of  the  Popolaui,  by  being 
matriculated  in  one  of  the  Arts.  In  a  register 
from  1297  to  1300,  of  the  Art  of  the  physicians 
and  druggists,  the  fifth  of  the  seven  major  Arts, 
he  is  found  matriculated  in  these  words :  '  Dante 
d'Aldighiero  degli  Aldighieri  poetu  florentino.' 
.  .  .  Dante,  by  this  means,  obtained  office  under 
the  popular  government.  .  .  .  The  new  factions 
that  arose  in  Florence,  in  alm(«t  all  Tuscany, 
and  in  some  of  the  cities  in  other  parts  of  Italy, 
were  merely  subdivisions  of  the  Guclf  party ; 
merely  what,  in  time,  happens  to  eviry  faction 
after  a  period  of  prosperity,  a  divisi  m  of  the 
ultras  and  of  the  moderates,  or  of  those  who 
bold  more  or  less  extravagant  views.  .  .  .  All 
this  happened  to  the  Guelf  party  in  a  very  few 
years,  and  the  Neri  and  Bianchi,  the  nnmes  of 
the  two  divisious  of  that  party,  which  had 
arisen  in  1300,  were  no  longer  mentioned  ten 
years  afterwards,  but  were  again  lost  in  the 
primitive  appellations  of  Guclfs  and  Ghibellines. 
T'ms  this  ejiisode  would  possess  little  interest, 
and  would  be  scarcely  mentioned  in  the  history 
of  Italy,  or  even  of  Florence,  had  not  the  name 
of  our  sublime  Poet  been  involved  in  it;  and, 
after  his  love,  it  is  the  most  important  cireum- 
Btance  of  his  life,  and  the  one  to  which  he  most 


frequently  alludes  in  his  Commedia.  It  thus 
becomes  a  subject  worthy  of  history.  .  .  . 
Florentine  historians  attribute  Corso  Donati's 
hatred  towards  Vieri  de  Cerehi  to  envy.  .  .  . 
This  envy  arose  to  such  a  height  between  Dante's 
neighbours  in  Florence  that  he  has  rendered  it 
immortal.  'Through  envy,' says  Villani,  'the 
citizens  began  to  divide  into  factions,  and  one  of 
the  principal  feuds  begf.n  in  the  Sestodello  Scan- 
dalo,  near  the  gate  of  St.  Pietro,  between  the 
families  of  the  Cerehi  and  the  Donati  [from  which 
latter  family  came  Dante's  wife].  .  .  .  Mcsser 
Vieri  was  the  head  of  the  House  of  the  (.'erchi,  and 
he  and  his  house  were  i)owerful  in  affairs,  jjos.sess- 
iug  a  numerous  kindred ;  they  were  very  rich 
merchants,  for  their  company  was  one  of  the 
greatest  in  the  world.'  "  The  state  of  animosity 
between  these  two  families  "was  existing  in 
Florence  in  the  beginning  of  1300,  when  it  was 
increased  by  another  rather  similar  family 
quarreLthat  had  arisen  in  Pistoia.  .  .  .  '  There 
was  in  Pistoia  a  family  which  amounted  to  more 
than  100  men  capable  of  bearing  arms;  it  was 
jiot  of  great  antiquity,  but  was  powerful, 
wealthy,  and  numerous ;  it  was  descended  from 
one  Cancellieri  Notaio,  and  from  him  they  had 
l)reserved  Cancellieri  as  their  family  name. 
From  the  children  of  the  two  wives  of  this  man 
were  descended  the  107  men  of  arms  that  have 
been  eiuunerated;  one  of  the  wives  having  been 
named  Madonna  Bianca,  her  descendants  were 
called  Cancellieri  Bianchi  (White  Cancellieri); 
and  the  descendants  of  the  other  wife,  in  opposi- 
tion, were  called  Cancellieri  Neri  (Black  Can- 
cellieri).'" Between  these  two  branches  of  the 
family  of  the  Cancellieri  there  arose,  some  time 
near  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  an  im- 
l)lacable  feud.  "  Florence  .  .  .  exercised  a 
supremacy  over  Pistoia  ....  and  fearing  that 
these  internal  dissensions  might  do  injury  to  tjie 
Guelf  party,  she  took  upon  herself  tiie  lordship 
or  supremacy  of  that  city.  The  principal  Can- 
cellieri, both  Bi.i.nchi  and  Neri,  were  banished 
to  Florence  itself;  *  the  Neri  took  up  their  abode 
in  the  hcise  of  the  Frescobaldi,  beyond  the 
Arno ;  the  Bianchi  at  the  house  of  the  Cerehi,  in 
the  Garbo,  from  being  connected  with  them  by 
kindred.  But  as  one  sick  sheep  infects  another, 
and  is  injurious  to  the  flock,  so  this  cursed  seed 
of  discord,  that  had  departed  from  Pistoia  and 
had  now  entered  Florence,  corrupted  all  the 
Florentines,  and  divided  them  into  two  parties.' 
.  .  .  The  Cerehi,  formerly  called  the  Forest 
party  (parte  selvaggia),  now  assumed  the  name 
of  Bianchi;  and  tl-.ose  who  followed  the  Donati 
were  now  called  Neri.  .  .  .  'There  sided  with 
[the  Bianchi,  says  Villani]  the  families  of  the 
Popolai;i  and  petty  artisaus,  and  all  the  Ghibel- 
lines, whether  Nobles  or  Popolani.'  .  .  .  Thus 
the  usual  position  in  which  the  two  parties  stood 
was  altered ;  for  hitherto  the  Nobles  had  almost 
always  been  Ghibellines,  and  the  Popolani 
Guelfs;  but  now,  if  the  Popolani  were  not 
Ghibellines,  they  were  at  least  not  such  strong 
Guelfs  as  the  nobles.  Sometimes  these  parties  are 
referred  to  as  White  Guelfs  and  Black  Guelfs." 
— C.  Balbo,  Life  and  Times  of  Dante,  ch.  10. 

Also  in  II.  E.  Napier,  Florentine  History,  bk. 
1,  ch.  14  (p.  1).— N.  MachiavcUi,  2' he  Florentine 
Histories,  bk.  2. 

A.  D.  1301-1313.— Triumph  of  the  Neri.— 
Banishment  of  Dante  and  bis  party. — Down- 
Call  and  death  of  Corso  Donati. — "In  the  year 
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1301,  a  serious  affray  took  place  between  the 
two  parties  [the  Biunclil  and  the  Neri]  ;  tlio 
whole  city  was  in  arms  ;  the  law,  and  the 
authority  of  the  Si^noria,  among  whom  was 
the  poet  Dante  Alighicri,  was  set  at  naugiit  by 
tiie  great  men  of  each  side,  while  the  best 
citizens  looked  on  wilii  fear  ami  trembling. 
The  Donati,  fearing  that  unaided  they  would 
not  be  a  match  for  tlioir  adversaries,  proposed 
that  th(ry  siiould  put  tlicmselvcs  under  a  ruler 
of  the  f(jmiily  of  tiie  king  of  France.  Such  a 
direct  attack  on  tlie  independence  of  the  state 
was  not  to  be  borne  by  the  Signoria,  among 
whom  the  poet  had  great  influence.  At  his 
instigation  they  armed  the  populace,  and  with 
tlieir  assistance  compelled  the  heads  of  the  con- 
tending parties  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  sent 
into  exile  Messer  Donati  and  others  who  had 
proposed  the  calling  in  of  foreigners.  A  sentence 
of  banislunent  was  also  pronounced  against  the 
most  violent  men  of  the  party  of  the  Bianchi,  most 
of  whom,  however,  were  allowed,  under  various 
pretences,  to  return  to  their  country.  The  party 
of  the  Donati  in  their  exile  carried  on  those 
intrigues  which  they  had  commenced  while  at 
hone.  They  derived  considerable  assistance 
from  the  king  of  France's  brother,  Charies  of 
Valois,  whom  Pope  Boniface  had  brought  into 
Italy.  That  prince  managed,  by  means  of 
promises,  which  lu;  subsequently  violated,  to 
get  admission  for  himself,  together  with  several 
of  *he  Neri,  and  tlie  legate  of  the  pope,  into 
Florence.  He  then  produced  letters,  generally 
suspected  to  be  forgeries,  charging  the  leaders 
of  the  Bianchi  with  conspiracy.  The  popularity 
of  the  accused  party  had  already  been  on  the 
wane,  and  after  a  violent  tumult,  the  chief  men 
among  them,  including  Dante,  were  obliged  to 
leave  the  city  ;  tlieir  goods  were  confiscated,  and 
their  houses  destroyed.  .  .  .  From  this  time 
Corso  Donati,  the  head  of  the  faction  of  the 
Neri,  became  the  chief  man  at  Florence.  The 
accounts  of  its  state  at  this  period,  taken  from 
the  most  credible  ii'jtorians,  warrant  us  in  think- 
ing that  the  severe  invectives  of  Dante  are  not 
to  be  ascribed  merely  to  indignation  or  resent- 
ment at  the  harsh  treatment  he  had  received. 
.  .  .  The  city  was  rent  by  more  violent  d's- 
sensions  than  ever.  There  were  now  three 
distinct  sources  of  contention— the  jealousy 
between  the  people  and  the  nobles,  the  disputes 
between  the  Bianchi  and  the  Neri,  and  those 
between  the  Qhibellines  and  the  Guelfs.  It  was 
in  vain  that  the  legate  of  Pope  Benedict,  a  man 
of  great  piety,  went  thither  for  the  sake  of  try- 
ing to  restore  order.  The  inhabitants  showed 
how  little  they  respected  him  by  exhibiting  a 
scandalous  representation  of  hell  on  the  river 
Amo  ;  and,  after  renewing  his  efforts  without 
success,  he  cursed  the  city  and  departed  [1302]. 
The  reign  of  Corso  Donati  ended  like  that  of 
inost  of  those  who  have  succeeded  to  power  by 
popular  violence.  Six  years  after  the  banish- 
ment of  his  adversaries  he  was  suspected,  not 
without  reason,  of  endeavouring  to  make  him- 
self independent  of  constitutional  restraints. 
The  Signori  declared  him  guilty  of  rebellion. 
After  a  protracted  resistance  he  made  his  escape 
from  the  city,  but  was  pursued  and  taken  at 
Rovesca  [1308].  When  he  was  led  captive 
by  those  among  whom  his  authority  had  lately 
been  paramount,  he  threw  himself  under  his 
horse,  and,  after  having  been   dragged   some 


distance,  ho  was  dispatched  by  one  of  the  cap- 
tors. .  .  .  Thn  party  that  had  been  raised  by 
Corso  Donati  continued  to  hold  the  chief  power 
at  Florence  even  after  the  death  of  tlieir  chief. 
Tlie  exiled  faction,  in  the  words  of  one  of  their 
leaders,  .  .  .  had  not  learned  the  art  of  return- 
ing to  their  country  as  well  as  their  adversaries. 
Four  years  after  the  events  alluded  to,  the 
Emperor,  Henry  \'II.,  made  some  negotiations 
in  their  favour,  which  but  imixjrfectly  succeeded. 
The  Florentines,  however,  were  awed  when  he 
approached  their  city  at  the  head  of  his  army ; 
and  in  the  extremity  of  their  danger  they 
implored  the  assistance  of  Iving  Robert  of 
Naples,  and  made  him  Lord  of  their  city  for  the 
space  of  five  years.  The  Emperor's  mysterious 
death  [August  24,  13131  at  Buonconvento  freed 
them  from  their  alarm.  — W.  P.  Urquhart,  Life 
and  Time»  of  b^nncesco  Sforza,  bk.  1,  ch.  3  («.  1). 
Also  IN  Mrs.  Oliphant,  The  Makera  of  Florence, 
ch.  2.— B.  Duffy,  The  Tuscan  liepublies,  ch.  12. 

A.  D.  1310-1313, — Resistance  to  the  Em- 
peror, Henry  VII. — Siege  by  the  imperial  army. 
See  Italy:  A.  D.  1310-1313. 

A,  D.  1313  -rj28. — Wars  with  Pisa  and  with 
Castruccii.  C-stracani,  of  Lucca. — Disa:'.rous 
battles  of  Mont  jcatini  and  Altopascio.  See 
Italy:  A.  D.  131J-1330. 

A.  D.  1336-1338.— Alliance  with  Venice 
against  Mastino  della  Scala.  See  Verona: 
A.  D.  1260-133H. 

A.  D.  1341-13^.— Defeat  by  the  Pisans 
before  Lucca.— The  brief  tyranny  of  the 
Duke  of  Athens. — In  1341,  Mastino  della  Scala, 
of  Verona,  who  had  become  master  of  Lucca  in 
1335  by  treachery,  offered  to  sell  that  town  to  the 
Florentines.  The  bargain  was  concluded ;  ' '  but 
it  appeared  to  the  Pisans  the  signal  of  their  own 
servitude,  for  it  cut  off  all  communication 
between  them  and  the  Ghibelines  of  Lombardy. 
They  immediately  advanced  their  militia  into 
the  Lucchese  states  to  prevent  the  Florentines 
from  taking  possession  of  the  t«wn ;  vanquished 
them  in  battle,  on  the  2d  of  October,  1341,  under 
the  walls  of  Lucca;  and,  on  the  6th  of  July  fol- 
lowing, took  possession  of  that  city  for  them- 
selves. The  people  of  Florence  attributed  this 
train  of  disasters  to  the  incapacity  of  their  magis- 
trates. ...  At  this  period,  Gauttier  [Walter] 
de  Brienne,  duke  of  Athens,  a  French  noble,  but 
born  in  Greece,  passed  through  Florence  on  iiis 
way  from  Naples  to  France.  Tlie  duchy  of 
Athens  had  remained  in  his  family  from  the  con- 
quest of  Constantinople  till  it  was  taken  from 
his  father  in  1312.  ...  It  was  for  this  man  the 
Florentines,  after  their  defeat  at  Lucca,  took  a 
sudden  fancy.  ...  On  the  1st  of  August,  1342, 
they  obliged  the  signoria  to  confer  on  him  the 
title  of  captain  of  justice,  and  to  give  him  the 
command  of  their  militia."  A  month  later,  tlie 
duke,  by  his  arts,  had  worked  such  a  ferment 
among  the  lower  classes  of  the  population  that 
they  "proclaimed  him  sovereign  lord  of  Florence 
for  his  life,  forced  the  public  palace,  drove  from 
it  the  gonfalonier  and  the  priori,  and  installed 
him  there  in  their  place.  .  .  .  Happily,  Florence 
was  not  ripe  for  slavery:  ten  months  sufficed  for 
the  duke  of  Athens  to  draw  from  it  400,000 
golden  florins,  which  he  sent  either  to  France  or 
Naples ;  but  ten  months  sufficed  also  to  undeceive 
all  parties  who  had  placed  any  confidence  in 
him, "  and  by  a  universal  rising,  in  July,  1343, 
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lit'  wnsdrivfiii  from  the  city. —  J.  C.  L.  <lo  BIs- 
moiitli,  Hint,  of  the  Italiiin  lit-piihUrx,  rh.  «. 

Ai,H(>  in:  'I*.  A.  Trollopc,  IliHt.  oftfie  Common- 
vealth  nf  Fhirnce,  hk.  3,  eh.  A  {i\  2). 

14th  Century.— Industrial  Prosperity  of  the 
City. —  ".loliii  Villuni  has  jfivfii  us  an  iimnlciiiiil 
preciHc  account  of  the  state  of  Florence  in  the 
Cttrlicr  i>art  of  the  14th  century.  The  reveiuie 
of  the  l{i'|)ul)lie  iimounted  to  30(),0()()  thtrins,  a 
sum  whidi,  allowing  for  the  <lepreciati(m  of  the 
precious  metals,  was  at  least  ecjulvalent  to  000,- 
000  pounds  sterling ;  11  larger  sum  than  England 
and  Ireland,  two  centuries  ago,  yielded  annually 
to  Elizabeth  — a  larger  sum  than,  according  to 
any  computation  which  we  have  seen,  the  Grand 
Duk(;  of  Tuscany  now  derives  from  a  territory  of 
much  greater  extent.  The  manufacture  of  wool 
alone  employed  200  factories  and  30,000  work- 
men. The  cloth  aiuiually  produced  sold,  at  an 
average,  for  1,200,000  llonns;  a  sum  fairly  equal, 
in  exchangeable  value,  to  two  millions  and  a 
half  of  our  money.  Pour  hundred  thousand 
florins  were  annually  coined.  Eighty  banks  con- 
ducted the  commercial  operations,  not  of  Flor- 
ence only,  but  of  all  Europe.  The  transactions 
of  these  establishments  were  sometimes  of  a 
magnitude  which  may  surprise  even  the  contem- 
poraries of  the  Barings  and  the  llothschilds. 
Two  houses  advanced  to  Edward  the  Third  of 
England  tipwards  of  300,000  marks,  at  a  time 
when  the  mark  contained  more  silver  than  50 
shillings  of  the  present  <1  ly,  and  when  the  value 
of  silver  was  more  than  quadruple  of  what  it 
now  is.  The  city  and  its  environs  contained  170,  - 
000  inhabitants.  In  the  various  schools  about 
10, 000  children  were  taught  to  read ;  1,200  studied 
arithmetic;  600  received  a  learned  education. 
The  progress  of  elegant  literature  and  of  the  tine 
arts  was  proportioned  to  that  of  the  public  pros- 
perity. .  .  .  Early  in  tlie  14th  century  came  forth 
the  Divine  Comedy,  beyond  comparison  the  great- 
est work  of  imagination  which  had  appeared  since 
the  poems  of  Homer.  The  following  i^eneration 
produced  indeeil  no  second  Dante:  but  it  was 
eminently  distinguished  by  general  intellectual 
activity.  The  study  of  the  Latin  writers  had 
never  been  wholly  neglected  in  Itaiy.  But  Pe- 
trarch introduced  a  more  profound,  liberal,  and 
elegant  scholarship;  and  communicated  to  1'  s 
countrymen  that  enthusiasm  for  the  literature, 
the  history,  and  the  antic[uities  of  Rome,  which 
divided  his  own  heart  with  a  frigid  mistress  and 
a  more  frigid  Muse.  Boccaccio  turned  their  at- 
tention to  the  more  sublime  and  graceful  models 
of  Greece." — Lord  Macaulay,  Machiavelli  (.Essays, 
V.  1). 

A.  D.  1348. — The  Plague.— "  In  the  year  then 
of  our  Lord  13i8,  there  happened  at  Florence, 
the  finest  city  in  all  Italy,  a  most  terrible  plague ; 
which,  whether  owing  to  the  influence  of  the 
planets  or  that  it  was  sent  from  God  as  a  just 
punishment  foi-  our  sins,  had  broken  out  some 
years  before  in  the  Levant,  and  after  passing 
from  place  to  place,  and  making  incredible  havoc 
all  the  way,  had  now  reached  the  west.  There, 
hpitp  of  all  the  means  that  art  and  human  fore- 
sigat  could  suggest,  such  as  keeping  the  city 
Clear  from  filth,  the  exclusion  of  all  suspected 
perjons,  and  the  publication  of  copious  instruc- 
tions for  the  preservation  of  health ;  and  notwith- 
standing manifold  humble  supplications  offered 
to  God  in  processions  and  otherwise ;  it  began  to 
^ow  itself  in  the  spring  of  the  aforesaid  year,  in 


a  sad  and  wonderful  manner.  Unlike  what  hail 
Ix'eii  seen  in  the  east,  where  bjeeiling  from  the 
nose  is  the  fatal  prognostic,  here  tliere  api)eared 
certain  tumours  in  tlie  groin  or  \uider  tlu;  arm 
pits,  sonu!  as  big  as  a  small  apple,  others  as  an 
egg;  and  afterwards  purple  spots  in  most  parts 
of  the  body  ;  in  some  cases  large  and  but  few  in 
number,  in  others  sm.iller  and  more  numerous  — 
both  .sorts  the  usual  messengers  of  death.  To  the 
cure  of  this  malady,  neither  medical  knowledge 
nor  the  power  of  drugs  was  of  any  effect.  .  .  . 
Nearly  all  died  the  third  day  from  the  first  ap- 

f)earance  of  the  symptoms,  some  sooner,  some 
ater,  without  any  fever  or  other  accessory  symp- 
toms. What  gave  the  more  virulence  to  this 
plague,  was  that,  by  being  communicated  from 
the  sick  to  the  hale.  It  ppread  daily,  like  fire  when 
it  comes  in  contact  with  large  inas.ses  of  combusti- 
bles. Nor  was  it  caught  only  by  conversing  with, 
or  coming  near  the  sick,  but  even  by  touching 
their  clothes,  or  anything  that  they  "had  before 
touched.  .  .  .  These  facts,  and  others  of  the  like 
sort,  occasioned  various  {ears  and  devices  among.st 
those  who  survived,  all  tending  to  the  same  un- 
charitable and  cruel  end;  which  was,  to  avoid 
the  sick,  and  everything  that  had  been  near  them, 
expecting  by  that  means  to  save  themselves.  And 
some  holding  it  best  to  live  temperately,  and  to 
avoid  excesses  of  all  kinds,  made  parties,  and  shut 
themselves  up  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  .  .  . 
Others  maintained  free  living  to  be  a  better  pre- 
servative, and  would  baulk  no  passion  or  appetite 
they  wished  to  gratify,  drinking  and  revelling 
incessantly  from  tavern  to  tavern,  or  in  private 
houses  (which  were  frequently  found  deserted  by 
the  owners,  and  therefore  common  to  every  one), 
yet  strenuously  avoiding,  with  all  this  brutal  in- 
dulgence, to  come  near  the  infected.  And  such, 
at  that  time,  was  the  public  distress,  that  the 
laws,  human  and  divine,  were  no  more  regarded; 
for  the  officers  to  put  them  in  force  being  either 
dead,  sick,  or  in  want  of  persons  to  assist  them, 
every  one  did  just  as  he  pleased.  .  .  .  I  pass  over 
the  little  regard  that  citizens  and  relations  showed 
to  each  other ;  for  their  terror  was  such  that  a 
brother  even  fled  from  a  brother,  a  wife  from  her 
husband,  and,  what  is  more  uncommon,  a  parent 
from  his  own  child.  .  .  .  Such  was  the  cruelty 
of  Heaven,  and  perhaps  of  men,  that  between 
March  and  July  following,  according  to  authen- 
tic reckonings,  upwards  of  100,000  souls  perished 
in  the  city  only ;  whereas,  before  that  calamity, 
it  was  not  supposed  to  have  contained  so  many 
inhabitants.  What  magnificent  dwellings,  what 
noble  palaces,  were  then  depopulated  to  the  last 
inhabitant!" — G.  Boccaccio,  Tfie  Decameron, 
introd. — See,  also.  Black  Death. 

A.  D.  1358.— The  captains  of  the  Guelf  Party 
and  the  "  Ammoniti. " — "  The  magistracy  called 
the  'Capitani  di  Parte  Guelf  a,' — the  Captains  of 
the  Guelph  party, — was  instituted  in  the  year 
1267;  and  it  was  remarked,  when  the  institution 
of  it  was  recorded,  that  the  conception  of  a  mag- 
istracy avowedly  formed  to  govern  a  community, 
not  only  by  the  authority  of,  but  in  the  interest 
of  one  section  only  of  its  members,  was  an  extra- 
ordinary proof  of  the  unfitness  of  the  Florentines 
for  self-government,  and  a  forewarning  of  the 
infallible  certainty  that  the  attempt  to  rule  the 
Commonwealth  on  such  principles  would  come 
to  a  bad  ending.  In  the  year  1858,  a  little  less 
than  a  century  after  the  first  establishment  of 
this  strange  magistracy,  it  began  to  develop  the 
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mischievous  cnpnbilitics  inherent  In  the  nature 
of  it,  in  a  very  iiliinnin>;  nmniur.  ...  In  1858 
tliJH  inuf,'iHtriicy  consisted  of  four  members.  .  .  . 
Tliese  men,  'born.'  suys  Ammimto,  'for  the 
public  ruin,  under  i)retextof  zeid  for  the  Guelph 
CHU8C "...  caused  a  law  to  Iw  passed,  according 
to  whidx  any  citiz.en  or  I'^lorenline  siil)ject  wlio 
had  ever  lield.  or  sliould  tliereafter  hold,  any 
ottlcc  in  tlie  Common weahli,  mif,'iit  be  <'itiier 
openly  or  secretly  accused  before  the  tribunal  of 
the  Captains  of  the  Guelph  Party  of  being  Ohi- 
belline,  or  not  genuine  Guelph.  If  tlie  accusa- 
tion was  supported  by  six  witnesses  wortliy  of 
belief,  the  accused  might  be  condemned  to  death 
or  to  tine  at  the  discretion  of  the  Captains.  .  .  . 
It  will  be  readily  coiuelve<l  that  th(!  pas.slng  of 
8u<  h  a  law,  in  a  city  bristling  witli  party  hatreds 
and  feuds,  was  the  signal  for  the  commencement 
of  a  reign  of  terror."  Tlie  citizens  proscribed 
W(  re  "said  to  be  'admoni.shed';  and  the  con- 
demnations were  called  'adnumit  ions';  and 
henceforward  for  many  years  tlm  '  ammonizioni ' 
[or  'ammoin'ti ']  play  a  large  part  in  the  domestic 
history  and  political  strugghs  of  Florence." — T. 
A.  Trollo])!',  Jlist.  of  (he  CommoHiccalth  of  Flor- 
ence, Ilk.  3,  ch.  7  ()'.  3). 

Also  in:  II.  E.  Napier,  Florentine  Hiatory, 
ch.  33  (r.  3). 

A.  D.  1359-1391.— The  Free  Company  of  Sir 
John  Hawkwood  and  the  wars  with  Pisa, 
with  Milan,  and  with  the  Pope.  See  Italy: 
A.  1).  i:m3-i;?93. 

A.  D.  1375-1378.— War  with  the  Pope  in 
support  of  the  oppressed  States  of  the  Church, 
— The  Eight  Saints  of  War.— A  terrible  ex- 
communication.— In  1375,  the  Florentines  be- 
came engaged  in  war  with  Pope  Gregory  XI., 
supporting  a  revolt  of  the  States  of  the  Church, 
which  were  heavily  op,)ressed  by  the  represt  jta- 
tivesof  their  papal  sovereign  (see  Papacy:  A.  D. 
1353-1378).  "  Nevertheless,  so  profoundly  rev- 
erenced was  tlie  church  that  even  the  sound 
of  war  against  a  pope  appeared  to  many  little 
less  than  blasphemy:  numbers  opposed  on  this 
pretence,  but  really  from  party  motives  alone." 
But  "a  general  council  assembled  and  declared 
the  cause  of  lilerty  paramount  to  every  other 
consideration ;  the  war  was  alHrmed  to  be  rather 
against  the  injustice  and  tyranny  of  foreign  gov- 
ernors than  the  church  itself.  .  .  .  All  the  eccle- 
siastical cities  then  groaning  under  French  op- 
pression were  to  be  invited  to  revolt  and  boldly 
achieve  their  independence.  These  spirited  reso- 
lutions were  insUmtly  executed,  ard  on  the  8th 
of  August  1375  Alessandro  de'  Bardi  [and  seven 
other  citizens]  .  .  .  were  formed  into  a  supreme 
council  of  war  called  'Gli  Otto  uella  Guerra'; 
and  afterwards,  from  their  able  conduct,  'Gli 
Otto  Santi  della  Guerra '  [The  Eight  Saints  of 
War];  armed  with  the  concentrated  power  of 
the  whole  Florentine  nation  in  what  regarded 
war."  A  terrible  sentence  of  excommunication 
was  launched  against  the  Florentines  by  the 
Pope.  "Their  souls  were  solemnly  condemned 
to  the  pains  of  he'.I ;  fire  and  water  were  inter- 
dicted ;  tlieir  persons  and  property  outlawed  in 
every  Christian  land,  and  they  were  finally  de- 
clared lawful  prey  for  all  v/ho  chose  to  sell, 
plunder,  or  kill  them  as  though  they  were  mere 
slaves  or  infidels." — II.  E.  Napier,  Florentine 
History,  hk.  1,  ch.  26  (i-.  2). 

A.  b.  1378-1427.— Completer  democratizing 
of  the  commonwealth. — The  Tumult  of  the 


Ciompi.— First  appearance  of  the  Medici  in 
Florentine  history. —  Though  the  reign  of  the 
Dulie  of  Athens  lasted  rather  less  tiian  a  year, 
"  it  Iwro  important  fruits;  for  the  tyrant,  seeking 
to  sui)port  Idmself  ii|)ori  the  favour  of  the  com- 
mon people,  gave  political  jtower  to  tlie  Lesser 
Arts  at  the  expense  of  the  Greater,  and  confused 
the  old  State-system  by  enlarging  the  deiiio(ra<'y. 
The  net  result  of  these  events  for  Florence  was, 
first,  that  the  city  became  habituated  to  rancor- 
ous party-strife,  involving  exiles  and  proscrip- 
tions, and,  secondly,  that  it  lost  its  i)rirnitive 
so<'ial  hierarchy  of  classes.  .  .  .  Civil  strife  now 
declared  itself  as  a  conflict  between  labour  and 
capital.  The  nienibersof  the  Lesser  Arts,  crafts- 
men who  i)lie(l  trades  sul)ordinate  to  those  of  the 
Greater  Arts,  rose  up  against  their  social  nnd 
political  superiors,  demanding  a  larger  share  in 
the  government,  a  niort^  e(|ual  <listribution  of 
profits,  higher  wages,  and  privileges  that  sliouhl 
place  them  on  an  absolute  eipiality  with  the 
wealthy  merchants.  It  was  in  the  year  1378  that 
the  proletariate  broke  out  into  rebellion.  Pre- 
vious events  had  ])repared  the  way  for  this  re- 
volt. First  of  all,  the  republic  had  been  demo- 
cratised through  the  destruction  of  the  Grandi 
and  through  the  popular  policy  pursued  to  gain 
his  own  ends  by  the  Duke  of  Athens.  Secondly, 
society  had  been  shaken  to  its  very  foundation  by 
the  great  plague  of  1348  .  .  .  nor  had  30  years 
sufiiced  to  restore  their  relative  position  to  grades 
and  ranks  confounded  by  an  overwhelming  ca- 
lamity. .  .  .  Rising  in  a  mass  to  claim  their 
privileges,  the  artisans  ejected  the  Signory  from 
tlu!  Publi(!  Palace,  and  for  awhile  Florence  was 
at  the  mercy  of  the  mob.  It  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  the  Meilici,  whose  name  is  scarcely  known 
before  this  epoch,  now  come  for  one  moment  to 
the  front.  Salvestro  de'  Medici  was  Gonfalonier 
of  Justice  at  the  time  when  the  tumult  first  broke 
out.  He  followed  the  faction  of  the  handicrafts- 
men, and  became  the  hero  of  the  day.  I  cannot 
discover  that  he  did  more  than  extend  a  sort  of 
passive  protection  to  their  cause.  Yet  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  attachment  of  the  working 
classes  to  the  house  of  Medici  dates  from  this 
period.  The  rebellion  of  1378  is  known  in  Flor- 
entine history  as  the  Tumult  of  the  Ciompi.  The 
name  Ciompi  strictly  means  the  Wool-Carders. 
One  set  of  operatives  in  the  city,  and  that  the 
largest,  gave  its  title  to  the  whole  body  of  the 
labourers.  For  some  months  these  craftsmen 
governed  the  republic,  appointing  their  own 
Signory  and  passing  laws  in  their  own  interest ; 
but,  as  is  usual,  the  proletariate  found  itsi  If  in- 
capable of  sustained  government.  The  ambition 
and  discontent  of  the  Ciompi  foamed  themselves 
away,  and  industrious  workingmen  began  to  see 
that  trade  was  languishing  and  credit  on  the  wane. 
By  their  own  act  at  last  they  restored  the  gov- 
ernment to  the  Priors  of  the  Greater  Arti.  Still 
the  movement  had  not  been  without  grave  con- 
sequences. It  completed  the  levelling  of  classes, 
which  had  been  steadily  advancing  from  the  first 
in  Florence.  After  the  Ciompi  riot  there  was  no 
longer  not  only  any  distinction  between  noble 
and  burgher,  but  the  distinction  between  greater 
and  lesser  guilds  was  practically  swept  away. 
.  .  .  The  proper  political  conditions  had  been 
formed  for  unscrupulous  adventurers.  Florence 
hao  become  a  democracy  without  social  organi- 
sation. .  .  .  The  time  was  come  for  the  Albizzi 
to  attempt  an  oligarchy,  and  for  the  M:;dici  to 
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begin  the  ensliivoment  of  tlie  State.  The  Con- 
stitution of  Florence  olTered  many  points  of 
weakness  to  the  attacks  of  such  intriguers.  In 
the  tirst  place  it  was  in  its  origin  not  a  political 
hut  an  industrial  organisjition  —  a  simple  group 
of  guilds  invested  with  the  sovereign  authority. 
...  It  had  no  permanent  head,  like  the  Doge 
of  Venice,  no  fixed  senate  like  the  Venetian 
Grand  Council ;  its  chief  magistrates,  the  Signory, 
were  elected  for  shori  periods  of  two  months, 
and  their  mode  of  election  was  open  to  the  gravest 
criticism.  Supposed  to  be  chosen  by  lot,  they 
were  really  selected  from  lists  drawn  up  by  the 
factions  in  jiower  from  time  to  time.  These  fac- 
tions contrived  to  exclude  the  names  of  all  but 
their  adherents  from  the  bags,  or  'borse,'  in 
which  the  burghers  eligible  for  election  had  to 
be  inscribed.  Furthermore,  it  was  not  possible 
for  this  shifting  Signory  to  conduct  alfairs  re- 
quiring sustained  effort  and  secret  deliberation ; 
therefore  recourse  was  being  continually  had  to 
dictatorial  Commissions.  The  people,  summoned 
in  parliament  upon  the  Great  Square,  were  asked 
to  confer  plenipotentiary  authority  upon  a  com- 
mittee called  Baliu  [see  Balia  of  Flouence], 
who  proceeded  to  do  what  they  chose  in  the 
State;  and  who  retaii.ed  power  after  the  emer- 
gency for  which  they  were  created  passed  away. 
...  It  was  through  these  [and  other  specified] 
defects  that  the  democracy  merged  gradually 
into  a  despotism.  The  art  of  the  Jledici  consisted 
in  a  scientific  comprehension  of  these  very  imper- 
fections, a  methodic  use  of  them  for  their  own 
purposes,  and  a  steady  opposition  to  any  at- 
tempts made  to  substitute  a  stricter  system.  .  .  . 
Florence,  in  the  middle  of  the  1 4th  century,  was 
a  vast  beehive  of  industry.  Distinctions  of  rank 
among  burghers,  qualified  to  vote  and  hold  office, 
were  theoretically  unknown.  Highly  educated 
men,  of  more  than  princely  wealth,  spent  their 
time  in  shops  and  counting-houses,  and  trained 
their  sons  to  follow  trades.  Military  service  at 
this  period  was  abandoned  by  the  citizens ;  they 
preferred  to  pay  mercenary  troops  for  the  con- 
duct of  their  wars.  Nor  was  there,  as  in  Venice, 
any  outlet  for  their  energies  upon  the  seas.  Flor- 
ence had  no  navy,  no  great  port  —  she  only  kept 
a  small  fleet  for  the  jjrotection  of  her  commerce. 
Thus  the  vigour  of  the  commonwealth  was  C(m- 
centrated  on  itself;  while  the  influence  of  citi- 
zens, through  their  afliliated  trading-houses,  cor- 
respondents, and  agents,  extended  like  a  network 
over  Europe.  .  .  .  Accordingly  we  find  that  out 
of  the  very  bosom  of  the  people  a  new  plutocratic 
aristocracy  begins  to  rise.  .  .  .  These  nobles  of 
the  purse  obtained  the  name  of  '  Popolaui  Nobili' ; 
and  it  was  they  who  now  began  to  play  at  high 
stakes  for  the  supreme  power.  .  .  .  The  opening 
of  the  second  lialf  of  the  14th  century  had  been 
signalised  by  the  feuds  of  tAO  great  houses,  both 
risen  from  the  people.  These  were  the  Albizzi 
and  the  Ricci. "  The  Albizzi  triumphed,  in  the 
conflict  of  the  two  houses,  and  became  all-power- 
ful for  a  time  in  Florence;  but  the  wars  with  the 
Visconti,  of  Milan,  in  whicli  they  engaged  the 
city,  made  necessary  a  heavy  burden  of  taxa- 
tion, wliich  they  rendered  more  grievous  by  dis- 
tributing it  unfairly.  "This  imprudent  financial 
policy  began  the  ruin  of  the  Albizzi.  It  caused 
a  clamour  in  the  city  for  a  new  system  of  more 
just  taxation,  which  was  too  powerful  to  be  re- 
sisted. The  voice  of  the  people  made  itself 
loudly  heard ;  and  with  the  people  on  this  occa- 


sion '  1  Giovanni  de'  Medici.  This  was  in 
1427.  u  is  here  that  the  Medici  appear  upon 
that  li  norable  scene  where  in  the  future  they 
are  to  play  the  first  part.  Giovanni  de'  Medici 
did  not  belong  to  the  same  branch  of  his  family 
as  the  Salvestro  who  favoured  the  peop!„'  at  the 
time  of  the  Ciompi  Tumult.  But  he  adopted  the 
same  pop  'ar  policv.  To  his  sons  Cosimo  and 
Lorenzo  he  bequeathed  on  his  death-bed  the  rule 
that  tuey  should  invariably  >vdhere  to  the  cause 
of  the  multitude,  found  their  influence  on  that, 
and  avoid  the  arts  of  factious  and  ambitious 
leaders."  —  J.  A.  Symonds,  Florence  and  the 
Medici  (Sketches  and  Studies  in  Italy,  ch.  5). 

Also  in  :  A.  von  Reumont,  Lorenzo  de'  Medici, 
bk.  1,  ch.  2  (r.  1).— T.  A.  Trollope,  Hist,  of  the 
Goinmomcealth  of  Florence,  bk.  4-5  (p.  2). 

A.  D.  1390-1402.— War  with  Gian  Galeazzo 
Visconti,  Duke  of  Milan.— "Already  in  1386, 
the  growing  power  of  Giangaleazzo  Visconti, 
the  tenth  duke  of  Milan  of  that  family,  began  to 
give  umbrage,   not  only  to  all   the  sovereign 

Srincep,  his  neighbours,  out  also  to  Florence  [see 
[ilan:  a.  D.  1277-1447].  .  .  .  Florence  .  .  . 
had  cause  enough  to  feel  uneasy  at  the  progress 
of  such  a  man  in  his  career  of  successful  invasion 
and  usurpation; — Florence,  no  more  specially 
than  other  of  the  free  towns  around  her,  save 
that  Florence  seems  always  to  have  thought  that 
she  had  more  to  lose  from  the  loss  of  her  liberty 
than  any  of  the  other  cities  .  .  .  and  felt  always 
called  upon  to  take  upon  herself  the  duty  of 
standing  forward  as  the  champion  and  supporter 
of  the  principles  of  republicanism  and  free  gov- 
ernment. .  .  .  The  Pope,  Urban  VI.,  added 
another  element  of  disturbance  to  the  condition 
of  Italy.  For  in  his  anxiety  to  recover  sundry 
cities  mainly  in  Umbria  and  Romagna  ...  he 
was  exceedingly  unscrupulous  of  means,  and 
might  at  any  moment  be  found  allying  himself 
with  the  enemies  of  free  government  and  of  the 
old  Guelph  cause  in  Italy.  Venice,  also,  having 
most  improvidently  ana  unwisely  allied  herself 
with  Visconti,  constituted  anotlier  element  of 
danger,  and  an  additional  cause  of  uneasiness 
and  watchfulness  to  the  Florentine  government. 
In  the  spring  of  1388,  therefore,  a  board  of  ten, 
'  Dieci  di  Balia,'  was  elected  for  the  general 
management  of  '  all  those  measures  concerning 
war  and  peace  which  should  be  adopted  by  the 
entire  Florentine  people.'"  The  first  war  with 
Visconti  was  declared  by  the  republic  in  May, 
1390,  and  was  so  successfully  conducted  for  the 
Florentines  by  Sir  John  Hawkwood  that  it  ter- 
minated in  a  treaty  signed  January  26,  1392, 
which  bound  the  Duke  of  Milan  not  to  meddle 
in  any  way  with  the  affairs  of  Tuscany.  For 
ten  years  this  agreement  seems  to  have  been  tol- 
erably well  adhered  to;  but  in  1402  the  rapacious 
Duke  entered  upon  new  encroachments,  which 
forced  the  Florentines  to  take  up  arms  again. 
Their  only  allies  were  Bologna  and  Padua  (or 
Francesco  Carrara  of  Padua),  and  the  armies  of 
the  tliree  states  were  defeated  in  a  terribly  bloody 
battle  fought  near  Bologna  on  the  26th  of  June. 
"  Bologna  fell  Into  the  hands  of  Visconti.  Great 
was  the  dismay  and  terror  in  Florence  when  the 
news  .  .  .  reached  the  city.  It  was  neither  more 
nor  less  than  the  fall,  as  the  historian  says,  of  the 
fortress  which  was  the  bulwark  of  Florence. 
Now  she  lay  absolutely  open  to  the  invader." 
But  the  invader  did  not  come.  He  was  stricken 
wiib  the  plague  and  died,  in  September,  and 
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Florence  and  Italy  were  saved  from  the  tyranny 
wliicli  he  had  seemed  able  to  extend  over  the 
whole. — T.  A.  Trollope,  lliiit.  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Florence,  bk.  4,  ch.  4-5  0'.  2). 

I4th-i^th  Centuries. —  Commercial  enter- 
prise, industrial  energy,  wealth  and  culture  of 
the  city. — "  During  tlu;  14th  and  15th  centuries 
Florentine  wealth  increased  in  an  extraordinary 
degree.  Earlier  generations  had  compelled  the 
powerful  barons  of  the  district  to  live  in  the  city ; 
and  even  yet  the  exercise  of  the  riglits  of  citizen- 
siiip  was  dependent  on  having  a  residence  there. 
The  influx  of  outsiders  was,  however,  much  more 
owing  to  the  attractions  offered  by  tlie  city, 
wliether  in  business,  profession,  or  pleasure,  than 
to  compulsion.  .  .  .  The  situation  of  the  city  is 
not  favorable  to  the  natural  growth  of  commerce, 
especially  under  the  conditions  which  preceded 
the  building  of  railroads.  At  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  sea,  on  a  river  navigable  only  for 
very  small  craft,  and  surrounded  by  hills  which 
rendered  dilflcult  the  construction  of  good  roads, 
—  the  fact  that  the  city  did  prosper  so  marvel- 
lously is  in  itself  proof  of  the  remarkable  energy 
and  ability  of  its  people.  They  needed  above 
all  things  a  sea-port,  and  to  obtain  a  good  one 
they  waged  some  of  their  most  exhausting 
wars.  Their  principal  wealth,  however,  came 
through  their  financial  operations,  which  extended 
throughout  Europe,  and  penetrated  even  to  Mo- 
rocco and  the  Orient.  Their  manufactures  also, 
especially  of  wool  and  silk,  brought  in  enormous 
returns,  and  made  not  only  the  fortunes  but  also, 
in  one  famous  case  at  least,  the  name  of  the 
families  engaged  in  them.  Their  superionty 
ovflr  the  rest  of  Christendom  in  these  pursuits 
was  but  one  side  of  that  remarkable,  universal 
talent  which  is  the  most  astonisliing  feature  of 
the  Florentine  life  of  that  age.  With  the  hardi- 
hood of  youth,  they  were  not  only  ready  but 
eager  to  engage  in  new  enterprises,  whether  at 
home  or  abroad.  ...  As  a  residt  of  their  energy 
and  ability,  riches  poured  into  their  coffers, —  a 
mighty  stream  of  gold,  in  the  use  of  which  they 
showed  so  much  judgment,  that  the  after  world 
has  feasted  to  our  daj',  and  for  centuries  to  come, 
will  probably  continue  to  feast  without  satiety 
on  the  good  things  which  they  caused  to  be  made, 
and  left  behind  them.  Of  all  the  legacies  for 
which  we  have  to  thank  Florence,  none  are  so 
well  known  and  so  universally  recognized  as  the 
treasures  of  art  created  by  her  sons,  many  of 
which  yet  remain  within  her  walls,  the  marvel 
and  delight  of  all  who  behold  them.  As  the 
Florentines  were  ready  to  try  experiments  in  poli- 
tics, manufactures,  and  commerce,  so  also  in  all 
branches  of  the  tine  arts  they  tried  experiments, 
left  the  old,  beaten  paths  of  their  forefathers,  and 
created  something  original,  useful,  and  beautiful 
for  them.selves.  Christian  art  from  the  time  of 
the  Roman  Empire  to  Cimabue  had  made  com- 
parativelj'  little  progress;  but  a  son  of  the  Flor- 
entine fields  was  to  start  a  revolution  which 
should  lead  to  the  production  of  some  of  the  most 
marvellous  works  which  have  proceeded  from 
the  hand  of  man.  The  idea  that  the  fine  arts  arc 
more  successfully  cultivated  under  the  patronage 
of  princes  than  under  republican  rule  is  very 
widespread,  and  is  occasionally  accepted  almost 
as  a  dogma ;  but  the  history  of  Athens  and  of 
Florence  teaches  us  without  any  doubt  that  the 
two  most  ariistic  epochs  in  the  history  of  the 
world  have  had  their  rise  in  republics.  .  .  .  Some 


writers,  dazzled  by  the  splendors  of  the  Medici, 
entirely  lo.se  sight  of  the  fact  that  both  Dante 
and  Petrarch  were  dead  before  the  Medici  were 
even  heard  of,  and  that  the  greatest  works,  at 
1  ast  in  architecture,  were  all  begun  long  before 
they  were  leaders  in  Florentine  affairs.  That 
family  did  much,  yes  very  much,  for  the  advance- 
ment of  art  and  letters ;  but  they  did  not  do  all 
or  nearly  all  that  was  done  in  Florence.  .  .  . 
Though  civil  di.scord  and  foreign  war  were  very 
frequent,  Florentine  life  is  nevertheless  an  illus- 
tration rather  of  what  Herbert  Spencer  calls  the 
commercial  stage  of  civilization,  than  of  the  war- 
like period.  Her  citizens  were  above  all  things 
merchants,  and  were  generally  much  more  will- 
ing to  pay  to  avqid  a  war  than  to  conduct  one. 
They  strove  for  glory,  not  in  feats  of  arms,  but 
in  I'terary  contests  and  in  peaceful  emulation  in 
the  encouragement  of  learning  and  the  fine  arts." 
— W.  B.  Scaife,  Florentine  Life  during  the  Re- 
naissance, pp.  16-19. 

A.  D.  1405-1406. —  Purchase  and  conquest 
of  Pisa.     See  Italy:  A.  D.  1402-1406. 

A.  D.  1409-1411. — League  against  and  vrar 
with  Ladislas,  King  of  Naples.  Sec  Italy 
(SouTiiEKN):  A.  D.  1386-1414. 

A.  D.  1423-1447. — War  with  the  Duke  of 
Milan. — League  with  Venice,  Naples,  and 
other  States.    See  Italy:  A.  D.  1412-1447. 

A.  D.  1433-1464. — The  ascendancy  of  Cos- 
imo  de'  Medici. — In  1433,  Cosmo,  or  Cosimo  de' 
Medici,  the  son  of  Giovanni  de'  Medici,  was  the 
recognized  leader  of  the  opposition  to  the  oli- 
garchy controlled  by  Rinaldo  de'  Albizzi.  Cosmo 
inherited  from  his  father  a  large  fortune  and  a 
business  as  a  merchant  and  banker  which  he 
maintained  and  increased.  "He  lived  splen- 
didly ;  he  was  a  great  supporter  of  all  literary 
men,  and  spent  and  distributed  his  great  wealth 
amongst  his  fellow  citizens.  He  was  courteous 
an('  liberal,  and  was  looked  upon  with  almost 
unbounded  respect  and  affection  by  a  large  party 
in  the  state.  Rinaldo  was  bent  upon  his  ruin, 
and  in  1433,  when  he  had  a  Signoria  devoted  to 
his  party,  he  cited  Cosmo  before  the  Council, 
and  shut  him  up  in  a  tower  of  the  Public  Palace. 
Great  excitement  was  caused  by  this  violent 
step,  and  two  days  after  the  Signoria  held  a  jiar- 
liament  of  the  people.  The  great  bell  of  the  city 
was  tolled,  and  the  people  gathered  roiuid  the 
Palace.  Then  the  gates  of  the  Palace  were 
thrown  open,  and  the  Signoria,  the  Colleges  of 
Arts,  and  the  Gonfaloniere  came  forth,  and  asked 
the  people  if  they  would  have  a  Balia.  So  a 
Balia  was  appointed,  the  names  being  proposed 
by  the  Signoria,  to  decide  on  the  fate  of  Cosmo. 
At  first  it  was  proposed  to  kill  him,  but  he  was 
only  banished,  much  against  the  will  of  Rinaldo, 
wlio  knew  that,  if  he  lived,  lie  would  some  day 
come  back  again.  The  next  j-ear  the  Signoria 
was  favourable  to  him;  another  Balia  was  ap- 
pointed; the  party  of  the  Albizzi  was  banished, 
and  Cosmo  was  recalled.  He  was  received  with 
a  greeting  ^uch  as  men  give  to  a  conqueror,  and 
was  hailed  as  the  '  Father  of  his  Country.'  This 
triumphant  return  gave  the  Medici  a  power  in 
the  Republic  which  they  never  afterwards  lost. 
The  banished  party  fled  to  the  court  of  the  Duko 
of  Mdan,  and  stirred  him  up  to  war  against  the 
city."— W.  Hunt,  Hist.,  of  Italy,  ch.  6,  sect.  5.— 
"  Cosimo  de'  Medici  did  not  content  himself  with 
rendering  his  old  opponents  harmless;  be  took 
care  also  that  none  of  his  adherents  should  become 
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too  powerful  and  dangerous  to  liim.  Tliero- 
for*!,  remiirks  Francesco  Guicciardiiii,  he  retained 
the  Signoria.  as  well  as  the  taxes,  in  his  hand, 
in  order  to  be  able  to  promote  or  oppress  indi- 
viduals at  will.  In  other  things  the  citizens  en- 
joyed ga-ater  freedom  and  acted  more  according 
to  their  own  pleasure  than  later,  in  the  days  of 
his  grandson,  for  he  let  the  reins  hang  loose  if  ho 
was  only  sure  of  his  own  position.  It  was  just 
in  tills  inat  his  great  art  lay,  to  guide  things 
according  to  his  will,  and  yet  to  make  his  parti- 
sans believe  that  he  .shared  his  authority  Avitli 
tiiem.  ...  '  It  is  well  known '  remarks  [Guicciar- 
diui]  .  .  .  'how  much  nobilitv  and  wealth  were 
destroyed  by  Cosimo  and  his  (Icscendants  by 
taxation.  The  3Iedici  never  allowed  a  fixed 
method  and  legal  distribution,  but  always  re- 
served to  themselves  the  power  of  bearing 
heavily  upon  individuals  according  to  their 
pleasure.  ...  lie  [Cosimo]  maintained  great 
reserve  in  his  whole  manner  of  life.  For  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  he  was  the  almo.st  absolute  di- 
rector of  the  State,  but  he  never  assumed  the 
show  of  his  dignity.  .  .  .  The  ruler  of  the  Flor- 
entine State  remamed  citizen,  agriculturist,  and 
merchant.  In  his  appearance  and  bearing  there 
was  nothing  whicli  distinguished  him  from 
others.  ,  .  .  He  ruled  the  money  market,  not  only 
in  Italy,  but  throughout  Europe.  He  had  banks 
m  all  the  western  countries,  and  his  experience 
and  th'  excellent  memory  which  never  failed 
him,  with  his  strong  lovo  of  order,  enabled  him 
to  guide  everything  from  Florence,  which  he 
never  quitted  aTter  14:}8."  The  death  of  Cosimo 
occurred  on  the  1st  day  of  August,  1164. — A. 
von  Reumont,  I/nrnzo  de'  Medici,  bk.  1,  ch.  6  and 
8  («.  1).— "The  last  troubled  days  of  the  Floren- 
tine democracy  had  not  proved  quite  unpro- 
ductive of  art.  It  was  the  time  of  Giotto's  un- 
disputed sway,  ilany  works  of  which  the  loth 
century  gets  the  glory  because  it  finished  them 
were  ordered  and  begun  amidst  the  confusion 
and  terrible  agitjition  of  the  demagogy.  .  .  . 
Under  the  oligarchy,  in  the  relative  calm  that 
came  with  oppression,  a  taste  for  art  as  well  as 
for  letters  began  to  develop  in  Florence  as  else- 
where." But  "Cosimo  de'  Medicis  had  rare 
good  fortune.  In  his  time,  and  under  his  rule, 
capricious  chance  united  at  Florence  talents  as 
numerous  as  they  were  diverse  —  the  universal 
Brunelleschi,  the  polished  and  elegant  Ghiberti, 
the  rough  and  powerful  Donatello,  the  suave 
Angelico,  the  masculine  Masaccio.  .  .  .  Cosimo 
lived  long  enough  to  see  the  collapse  of  the  ad- 
mirable talent  which  flourished  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Arno,  and  soon  spread  throughout  Italy, 
and  to  feel  the  void  left  by  it.  It  is  true  his 
grandson  siiw  a  new  harvest,  but  as  inferior  to 
that  which  preceded  it,  as  it  was  to  that  which 
followed  it."— F.-T.  Perrens,  Uist.  of  Ploreiux, 
1434  1551,  hk.  1,  ch.  6. 

A.  D.  14^0-1454. — Alliance  with  Francesco 
Sforza,  of  Milan,  and  war  with  Venice,  Na- 
ples, Savoy,  and  other  States.  See  3Iilan: 
A.  D.  1447-1454. 

A.  D.  1458-1469.— Lucas  Pitti,  and  the  build- 
ing of  the  Pitti  Palace.— Piero  de'  Medici  and 
the  five  agents  of  his  tyranny. — Until  1455, 
Cosmo  de'  Medici  shared  the  govrnment  of 
Florence  in  some  degree  with  Neri  Capponi,  an 
able  statesman,  who  hml  taken  an  eminent  part 
in  public  affairs  for  many  years  —  during  the 
domination  of  the  Albizzi,  as  well  as  afterwards. 


"When  Neri  Capponi  died,  the  council  refused  to 
call  a  new  parliament  to  replace  the  balia,  whose 
power  expired  on  the  1st  of  July,  1455.  .  .  .  The 
election  of  the  signoria  was  again  made  fairly  by 
lot,  .  .  .  the  contributions  were  again  equitably 
apportioned, —  the  tribunals  ceased  to  listen  to 
the  recommendations  of  those  who,  till  then,  had 
made  a  traffic  of  distributive  justice."  Tiiis  re- 
covery of  freedom  in  Florence  was  enjoyed  for 
about  three  years;  but  when,  in  1458,  Lucas 
Pitti,  "rich,  powerful,  and  bold,"  was  named 
gonfalonier,  Cosmo  conspired  with  him  to  reim- 
pose  the  yoke.  "Pitti  assembled  the  parlia- 
ment; but  not  till  he  had  tilled  all  tlie  avenues 
of  the  public  square  with  soldiers  or  armed 
peasants.  The  people,  menaced  and  trembling 
within  this  circle,  consented  to  name  a  new 
balia,  more  violent  and  tyrannical  than  any  of 
the  preceding.  It  was  composed  of  352  persons, 
to  whom  was  delegated  all  the  power  of  the  re- 
public. They  exiled  a  great  number  of  the 
citizens  who  had  shown  the  most  attachment  to 
liberty,  and  they  even  put  some  to  death." 
When,  in  1463,  Cosmo's  second  son,  Giovanni, 
on  whom  his  hopes  were  centered,  died,  Lucas 
Pitti  ' '  looked  on  himself  henceforth  as  the  only 
chief  of  the  state.  It  was  about  tiiis  time  that 
he  undertook  the  building  of  that  magnificent 
palace  which  now  [1833]  forms  the  residence  of 
the  grand-dukes.  The  republican  equality  was 
not  only  offended  by  the  splendour  of  this  regal 
dwelling;  but  the  construction  of  it  afforded 
Pitti  an  occasion  for  marking  his  contempt  of 
liberty  and  the  laws.  He  made  of  this  building 
an  asylum  for  all  fugitives  from  justice,  whom 
no  public  olficer  dared  pursue  when  once  he 
[they?]  took  part  in  the  labour.  At  the  same 
time  individuals,  as  well  as  communities,  who 
would  obtain  some  favour  from  the  republic, 
knew  that  the  only  means  of  being  heard  was  to 
offer  Lucas  Pitti  some  precious  wood  or  marble 
to  be  employed  in  the  construction  of  his  palace. 
When  Cosmo  de'  Medici  died,  at  his  country- 
house  of  Careggi,  on  the  1st  of  August,  1464, 
Lucas  Pitti  felt  liimself  released  from  the  control 
imposed  by  the  virtue  and  moderation  of  that 
great  citizen.  .  .  .  His  [Cosmo's]  son,  Pietro  de* 
Sledici,  then  48  years  of  a§e,  supposed  that  he 
should  succeed  to  the  administration  of  the  re- 
public, as  he  had  succeeded  to  the  wealth  of  his 
father,  by  hereditary  right :  but  the  state  of  his 
health  did  not  admit  of  his  attending  regularly 
to  business,  or  of  his  inspiring  his  rivals  with 
much  fear.  To  diminish  the  weight  of  affairs 
which  oppressed  him,  he  resolved  on  withdraw- 
ing a  part  of  his  immense  fortune  from  com- 
merce ;  recalling  all  his  loans  made  in  partner- 
ship with  other  merchants;  and  laying  out  this 
money  in  land.  But  this  unexpected  demand  of 
considerable  capital  occasioned  a  fatal  shock  to 
the  commerce  of  Florence ;  at  the  same  time  that 
it  alienated  all  the  debtors  of  the  house  of  Medici, 
and  deprived  it  of  mucli  of  its  popularity.  The 
death  of  Sforza,  also,  wi.ich  took  place  on  the 
8th  of  March,  1466,  deprived  tlie  Medicean 
party  of  its  firmest  support  abroad.  .  .  .  The 
friends  of  liberty  at  Florence  soon  perceived  that 
Lucas  Pitti  and  Pietro  de'  Medici  no  longer 
agreed  together;  and  they  recovered  courage 
when  the  latter  proposed  to  the  council  the  call- 
ing of  a  parliament,  in  order  to  renew  the  balia, 
the  power  of  which  expired  on  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember, 1465;  hig  proposition  was  rejected.     The 
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magistracy  began  again  to  be  drawn  by  lot 
from  among  the  members  of  the  party  victorious 
in  1434.  Tliis  return  of  liberty,  however,  was 
but  of  short  duration.  Pitti  and  Medici  were 
reconciled:  they  agreed  to  call  a  parliant'nt,  and 
to  direct  it  in  concert;  to  intimidate  it,  tiiey  sur- 
rounded it  with  foreign  troops.  But  Medici,  on 
the  nomination  of  the  balia,  on  the  2d  of  Septem- 
ber, 1466,  found  means  of  admitting  his  own 
partisans  only,  and  excluding  all  those  of  Lucas 
Pitti.  Tlie  citizens  who  had  shown  any  zeal  for 
liberty  were  all  exiled.  .  .  .  Lucas  Pitti  ruined 
himself  in  building  his  palace.  Ilis  talents  were 
judged  to  bear  no  proportion  to  his  ambition: 
the  friends  of  liberty,  as  well  as  those  of  Mec'.ici, 
equally  detested  him;  and  he  remained  deprived 
of  all  power  in  a  city  wliieli  lie  had  so  largely 
contributed  to  enslave.  Italy  became  filled  with 
Florentine  emigrants:  every  revolution,  even 
every  convocation  of  parliament,  was  followed 
by  the  exile  of  many  citizens.  ...  At  Florence, 
the  citizens  who  escaped  proscription  trembled  to 
see  despotism  established  m  their  republic ;  but 
the  lower  orders  w  ere  in  general  contented,  and 
made  no  attempt  to  second  Bartolomeo  Coleoni, 
when  he  entered  Tuscany,  in  1467,  at  the  head 
of  the  Florentine  emigrants,  who  had  taken  him 
into  their  pay.  Commerce  pro.spered ;  manulac- 
tures  were  carried  on  with  great  activity ;  high 
wages  supported  in  comfort  all  who  lived  by 
their  labour;  and  the  ^ledici  entertained  them 
with  shows  and  festivals,  keeping  them  in  a  sort 
of  perpetual  carnival,  amidst  wliich  the  people 
soon  lost  all  thought  of  liberty.  Pietro  de' 
Medici  was  always  in  too  bad  a  state  of  health 
to  exercise  in  person  the  sovereignty  he  had 
usurped  over  his  country ;  he  left  it  to  five  or  six 
citizens,  who  reigned  in  his  name.  .  .  .  They 
not  only  transacted  all  business,  but  appropriated 
to  themselves  all  the  proSt;  they  sold  their  in- 
fluence and  credit ;  they  gratified  their  cupidity 
or  their  vengeance;  but  they  took  care  not  to  act 
in  their  own  names,  or  ^o  pledge  their  own  re- 
sponsibility; they  left  that  to  the  house  of 
Medici.  Pietro,  during  the  latter  months  of  his 
life,  perceived  the  disorder  and  corruption  of  his 
agents.  lie  was  afflicted  to  see  his  memory  thus 
stained,  and  he  addressed  them  the  severest 
reprimands ;  he  even  entered  into  correspondence 
with  the  emigrants,  whom  he  thought  of  recall- 
ing, when  he  died,  on  the  2d  of  December,  1469. 
His  two  sons,  Lorenzo  and  Giuliano,  the  elder 
of  whom  was  not  21  years  of  age,  .  .  .  given 
up  to  all  the  pleasures  of  their  age,  had  yet  no 
ambition.  The  power  of  the  state  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  five  citizens  who  had  exercised 
it  under  Pietro." — J.  C.  L.  de  Sismondi,  Hist,  of 
the  Italian  litpiihlics,  ch.  11. 

A.  D.  1469-1492.  —  The  conspiracy  of  the 
Paz.'zi. — The  government  of  Lorenzo  the  Mag- 
nificent.— The  death  of  liberty. — The  golden 
age  of  letters  and  art. — "Lorenzo  inherited  his 
grnndfathur's  political  sagacity  and  far  surpassed 
him  in  talent  and  literary  culture.  In  many 
respects  too  he  was  a  very  different  man.  Cosimo 
never  left  his  business  olHcc ;  Lorenzo  neglected 
it,  and  had  so  little  commercial  aptitude  that  he 
was  obliged  to  retire  from  business,  in  order  not 
to  lose  his  abundant  patrimony.  Cosimo  was 
frugal  in  his  personal  expenses  and  lent  freely  to 
others;  Lorenzo  loved  splendid  living,  and  thus 
gained  the  title  of  the  Magnificent;  he  spent  im- 
moderately for  the  advancement  of  literary  men ; 


he  gave  himself  tip  to  dissipation  which  ruined 
his  health  and  shortened  his  days.  His  manner 
of  living  reduced  him  to  such  stmits,  tliat  he  had 
to  sell  some  of  his  possessions  and  obtain  money 
from  his  friends.  Nor  did  this  sufllce;  for  ho 
even  meddled  with  the  public  money,  a  tiling 
that  had  never  happened  in  Cosiiiio's  time.  Very 
often,  in  his  greed  of  unlawful  gain,  he  had  the 
Florentine  armies  paid  by  his  own  b:ink ;  he  also 
appropriated  the  sums  collected  in  the  Monte 
Com-uieor  treasur}'  of  the  public  debt,  and  those 
in  the  Monte  delle  Fanciulle  where  were  marriage 
portions  accumulated  by  private  savings  — 
money  hitherto  held  sacred  by  all.  Stimulated 
by  tlm  same  greed,  he,  in  tlie  year  1472  joined 
the  Florentine  contractors  for  the  wealthy  alum 
mines  of  Volterra,  at  the  moment  in  wliich  tiiat 
city  was  on  the  verge  of  rebellion  in  order  to  free 
Itself  from  a  contract  whidi  it  deemed  unjust. 
And  Lorenzo,  with  the  weight  of  his  autiiority, 
pushed  matters  to  such  a  point  tli:it  war  broke 
out,  soon  to  be  followed  by  a  most  cruel  sack  of 
the  tinhappy  city,  a  very  unusual  event  in 
Tuscany.  For  all  tliis  he  was  universally  tilamed. 
But  he  was  excesaively  haughty  and  cared  for  no 
man;  he  would  tolerate  no  equals,  would  be  first 
in  everything  —  even  in  games.  lie  interfered 
in  all  matters,  even  in  private  concerns  and  in  mar- 
riages: nothing  could  take  place  without  his  con- 
sent. In  overthrowing  the  powerful  and  exalt- 
ing men  of  low  condition,  he  showed  none  of  the 
care  and  precaution  so  uniformly  observed  by 
Cosimo.  It  is  not  then  surprising  if  his  enemies 
increased  so  fast  th:  „  the  formidable  conspiracy 
of  tlie  Pazzi  broke  out  on  the  26th  April  1478. 
In  this  plot,  hatched  in  the  Vatican  itself  where 
Sixtus  IV.  was  Lorenzo's  determined  enemy, 
many  of  the  mightiest  Florentine  families  took 
part.  In  the  cathedral,  at  the  moment  of  the 
elevation  of  the  Host,  the  conspirators'  daggers 
were  unsheathed.  Giuliano  dei  3Iedici  was 
stabbed  to  death,  but  Lorenzo  defended  himself 
with  his  sword  and  saved  hisown  life.  The  tumult 
was  so  great  that  it  seemed  as  though  the  walls 
of  the  church  were  shaken.  The  populace  rose  to 
the  cry  of  '  Palle !  Palle  I '  the  Medici  watchword, 
and  the  enemies  of  the  Medici  were  slaughtered 
in  the  streets  or  hung  from  the  windows  of  the 
Palazzo  Vecchio.  There,  among  others,  were 
seen  the  dangling  corpses  of  Archbishop  Salviati 
and  of  Francesco  Pazzi,  who  in  their  last  strug- 
gles had  gripped  each  other  with  their  teeth  and 
remained  thus  for  some  time.  More  than  seventy 
persons  perished  on  that  day,  and  Lorenzo,  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  opportunity,  pushed  mat- 
ters to  extremity  by  his  confiscations,  banish- 
ments, and  sentences  of  death.  Thereby  his 
power  would  have  been  infinitely  increased  if 
Pope  Sixtus  IV.,  blinded  by  rage,  had  not  been 
induced  to  excommunicate  Florence,  and  make 
war  against  it,  in  conjunction  with  Ferdinand  of 
Aragon.  On  this  Lorenzo,  without  losing  a 
moment,  went  straight  to  Naples,  and  made  the 
king  understand  how  much  better  it  served  his 
interests  that  Florence  should  have  but  one  ruler 
instead  of  a  republican  government,  always  lia- 
ble to  change  and  certainly  never  friendly  to 
Naples.  So  he  returned  with  peace  re-established 
and  boundless  authority  and  oopularity.  Now 
indeed  he  might  have  called  himself  lord  of  the 
city,  and  it  must  have  seemed  easy  to  him  to 
destroy  the  republican  government  altogether. 
With  his  pride  and  ambition  it  is  certain  that  he 
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had  an  intense  desire  to  stand  on  the  same  level 
witli  the  oilier  princes  and  tyrants  of  Italy,  the 
more  so  as  at  tliat  moment  success  seemed  en- 
tirely within  his  grasp.  But  Lorensfo  showed 
that  his  j)oliti(al  shrewdness  was  not  to  be 
blinded  by  prosperity,  and  knowing  Florence 
well,  he  remained  firm  to  the  traditional  policy 
of  his  house,  that  of  dominating  the  Republic, 
while  apparently  respecting  it.  lie  was  well  de- 
tennined  to  render  his  power  solid  and  durable ; 
but  to  that  end  lie  liad  recourse  to  a  most  inge- 
nious reform,  by  means  of  which,  without  aban- 
doning the  old  road,  he  thoroughly  succeeded  in 
his  object.  In  place  of  the  usual  five-yearly 
Ralia,  he  instituted,  in  1480,  the  Council  of 
Seventy,  which  renewed  itself  and  was  like  a 
permanent  Balia  with  still  wider  power.  This, 
composed  of  men  entirely  devoted  to  his  cause, 
secured  the  government  to  him  forever.  By  this 
Council,  say  the  chroniclers  of  the  time,  liberty 
was  wholly  buried  and  undone,  but  certainly  the 
most  important  affairs  of  the  State  were  carried 
on  in  it  by  intelligent  and  cultivated  men,  who 
largely  promoted  its  material  prosperity.  Flor- 
ence still  called  itself  a  republic,  nominally  the 
old  institutions  were  still  in  existence,  but  all 
this  seemed  and  was  nothing  but  an  empty 
mockery.  Lorenzo,  absolute  lord  of  all,  might 
certainly  be  called  a  tyrant,  surrounded  by  lack- 
eys and  courtiers.  .  .  .  Yet  he  dazzled  all  men 
by  the  splendour  of  his  rule,  so  that  [Guicciar- 
dini]  observes,  that  though  Lorenzo  was  a  tyrant, 
'  it  would  be  impossible  to  imagine  a  better  and 
more    pleasing    tyrant.'      Industry,   commerce, 

fiublic  works  had  all  received  a  mighty  impulse, 
n  no  city  in  the  world  had  the  civil  equality  of 
modern  States  reached  the  degree  to  which  it  had 
attained  not  merely  in  Florence  itself,  but  in  its 
whole  territory  and  throughout  all  Tuscany. 
Administration  and  secular  justice  proceeded 
regularly  enough  in  ordinary  cases,  crime  was  di- 
minished, and,  above  all,  literary  culture  had  be- 
come a  substantial  element  of  the  new  State. 
Learned  men  were  employed  in  public  offices, 
and  from  Florence  spread  a  light  that  illuminated 
tlie  world.  .  .  .  But  Lorenzo's  policy  could  found 
nothing  that  was  permanent.  Unrivalled  as  a 
model  of  sagacity  and  prudence,  it  promoted  in 
Florence  the  development  of  all  the  new  elements 
of  which  modern  society  was  to  be  the  outcome, 
without  succeeding  in  fusing  them  together ;  for 
his  was  a  policy  of  equivocation  and  deceit, 
directed  by  a  man  of  much  genius,  who  had  no 
higher  aim  than  his  own  interest  and  that  of  his 
family,  to  which  he  never  hesitated  to  sacritice 
the  interests  of  his  people." — P.  Villari,  Mncfiia- 
rdli  and  his  Times,  ch.  2,  sect.  2  (c.  1).— "The 
state  of  Florence  at  this  period  was  very  remark- 
able. The  most  independent  and  tumultuous 
of  towns  was  spellbound  under  the  sway  of 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  the  grandson  of  Cosimo  who 
built  Sun  Marco;  and  scarcely  seemed  even  to 
recollect  its  freedom,  so  absorbed  was  it  in  the 
present  advantages  conferred  by  '  a  strong  gov- 
ernment,' and  solaced  by  shows,  entertainments, 
festivals,  pomp,  and  display  of  all  kinds.  It  Avas 
the  very  height  of  that  classic  revival  so  famous 
in  the  later  history  of  the  world,  and  the  higher 
classes  of  society,  having  shaken  themselves 
apart  with  graceful  contempt  from  the  lower, 
had  begun  to  frame  their  lives  according  to  a 
paj'iin  model,  leaving  the  other  and  much  big- 
ger half  of  the  world  to  pursue  its  superstitions 


undisturbed.  Florence  was  as  near  a  pagan  city 
as  it  was  possible  for  its  rulers  to  make  it.  Its 
intellectual  existence  was  entirely  given  up  to 
the  past;  its  days  were  spent  in  that  worship  of 
anti(juity  which  has  no  power  of  discrimination, 
and  deifies  not  only  the  wisdom  but  the  triviali- 
ties of  its  golden  epoch.  Lorenzo  reigned  in  the 
midst  of  a  lettered  ci»v>vd  of  classic  parasites  and 
flatterers,  writing  poems  which  his  courtiers 
found  better  than  Alighieri's,  and  surrounding 
himself  with  those  eloquent  slaves  who  make  a 
prince's  name  more  famous  than  arms  or  victories, 
and  who  have  still  left  a  prejudice  in  the  minds 
of  all  literature-loving  people  in  favour  of  their 
patron.  A  man  of  superb  health  and  physical 
power,  who  can  give  himself  up  to  debauch  all 
night  without  interfering  with  his  power  of 
working  all  day,  and  whose  mind  is  so  versatile 
that  he  can  sack  a  town  one  morning  and  dis- 
course upon  the  beauties  of  Plato  the  next,  and 
weave  joyous  ballads  through  both  occupations 
— gives  his  flatterers  reason  when  they  applaud 
him.  The  few  righteous  men  in  the  city,  the 
citizens  who  still  thought  of  Florence  above 
all,  kept  apart,  overwhelmed  by  the  tide  which 
ran  in  favour  of  that  leading  citizen  of  Florence 
who  had  gained  the  control  of  the  once  high- 
spirited  and  freedom-loving  people.  Society 
had  never  been  more  dissolute,  more  selfish,  or 
more  utterly  deprived  of  any  higher  aim.  Bar- 
ren scholarship,  busy  over  grammatical  ques- 
tions, and  elegant  philosophy,  snipping  and 
piecing  its  logical  systems,  formed  the  top  dres- 
sing to  that  half-brutal,  half-superstitious  igno- 
rance which  in  such  communities  is  the  general 
portion  of  the  poor  The  dilettante  world 
dreamed  hazily  of  a  restoration  of  the  worship 
of  the  pagan  gods;  Cardinal  Bembo  bade  his 
friend  beware  of  reading  St.  Paul's  epistles,  lest 
their  barbarous  style  should  corrupt  his  taste; 
and  even  such  a  man  as  Pico  della  Mirandola 
declared  the  '  Divina  Commedia '  to  be  inferior 
to  the  '  Canti  Carnascialeschi '  of  Lorenzo  de' 
Medici.  .  .  .  Thus  limited  intellectually,  the  age 
of  Lorenzo  was  still  more  hopeless  morally,  full 
of  debauchery,  cruelty,  and  corruption,  violat- 
ing oaths,  betraying  trusts,  believing  in  nothing 
but  Greek  manuscripts,  coins,  and  statues,  oaring 
for  nothing  but  pleasure.  This  was  the  world 
in  which  Savonaroln  found  himself." — Mrs.  Oli- 
phant,  Tfie  Makers  of  Florence,  ch.  9. — "Terrible 
municipal  enmities  had  produced  so  much  evil 
as  to  relax  ancient  republican  energy.  After  so 
much  destruction  repose  was  necessary.  To  an- 
tique sobriety  and  gravity  succeed  love  of 
pleasure  and  the  quest  of  luxury.  The  bel- 
ligerent class  of  great  nobles  were  expelled  and 
the  energetic  class  of  artisans  crushed.  Bourgeois 
rulers  were  to  rule,  and  to  rule  tranquilly.  Like 
the  Medicis,  their  chiefs,  they  manufacture, 
trade,  bank  and  make  fortunes  in  order  to  expend 
them  in  intellectual  fasluon.  War  no  longer 
fastens  its  cares  upon  them,  as  formerly,  with  a 
bitter  and  tragic  grasp ;  they  manage  it  through 
the  paid  bands  of  condottieri,  and  these  as  cun- 
ning traffickers,  reduce  it  to  cavalcades;  when 
they  slaughter  each  other  it  is  by  mistake ;  his- 
torians cite  battles  in  which  three,  and  sometimes 
only  one  soldier  remains  on  the  field.  Diplomacy 
takes  the  place  of  force,  and  the  mind  expands 
as  character  weakens.  Through  this  mitigation 
of  war  and  through  the  establishment  of  princi- 
palities or  of  local  tyrannies,  it  seems  that  Italy, 
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like  the  great  Ewropean  monarchies,  liad  just  at- 
tained to  its  equilibrium.  Peace  is  partially 
established  and  the  useful  arts  j^erminnte  in  all 
directions  upon  an  improved  .social  .soil  lil\e  a 
good  harvest  on  a  cleared  and  well-ploughed 
field.  The  peasant  is  no  longer  a  serf  of  the  glebe, 
but  a  metayer;  he  nominates  his  own  municipal 
magistrates,  possesses  arms  and  a  communal 
treasury;  he  lives  in  enclosed  bourgs,  the  hou.ses 
of  which,  built  of  stone  and  cement,  arc  large, 
convenient,  and  often  elegant.  Near  Florence 
he  erects  walls,  and  near  Lucca  he  constructs 
turf  terraces  in  order  to  favor  cultivation. 
Lombardy  has  its  irrigations  and  rotation  of 
crops;  entire  districts,  now  so  many  deserts 
fc,-0und  liOmbardy  and  Rome,  arc  still  inhabited 
and  richly  productive.  In  the  upper  class  the 
bourgeois  and  tlie  noble  labor  since  the  chiefs  of 
Florence  are  hereditary  bankers  and  commercial 
interests  are  not  endangered.  Marble  quarries 
are  worked  at  Carrara,  and  foundry  fires  are 
lighted  in  the  Marenmies.  We  find  in  the  cities 
manufactories  of  silk,  glass,  paper,  books,  flax, 
wool  and  hen^p;  Italy  alone  produces  as  much  as 
all  Europe  and  furnishes  to  it  all  its  lu.xuries. 
Thus  diffused  commerce  and  industry  are  not 
servile  occupations  tending  to  narrow  or  debase 
the  mind.  A  great  merchant  is  a  pacific  general, 
whose  mind  expands  in  contact  with  men  and 
things.  Like  a  military  chieftain  he  organizes 
expeditions  and  enterprises  and  makes  discover- 
ies. .  .  .  The  Medicis  possess  sixteen  banking- 
houses  in  Europe;  they  bind  together  through 
their  business  Russia  and  Spain,  Scotland  and 
Syria;  they  possess  mines  of  alum  throughout 
Italy,  paying  to  the  Pope  for  one  of  them  a  hun- 
dred thousand  florins  per  annum ;  they  entertain 
at  their  court  representatives  of  all  the  powers  of 
Europe  and  become  the  councillors  and  modera- 
tors of  all  Italy.  In  a  small  state  like  Florence, 
and  in  a  country  without  a  national  army  like 
Italy,  such  an  influence  becomes  ascendant  in  and 
through  itself;  a  control  over  private  fortunes 
leads  to  a  management  of  the  public  funds,  and 
without  striking  a  blow  or  using  violcnce.a  private 
individual  finds  himself  director  of  the  state. 
.  .  .  These  banking  magistrates  are  liberal  as  well 
as  capable.  In  thirty-seven  years  the  ancestors  of 
Lorenzo  expend  six  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
florins  in  works  of  charity  and  of  public  utility. 
Lorenzo  himself  is  a  citizen  of  the  antique  stamp, 
almost  a  Pericles,  capable  of  rushing  into  the  arms 
of  his  cncm  -.  the  king  of  Naples,  in  order  to  avert, 
through  jjersonal  seductions  and  eloquence,  a 
war  which  menaces  the  safety  of  his  country. 
His  private  fortune  is  a  sort  of  public  treasury, 
and  his  palace  a  second  hotel-de-ville.  He  en- 
tertains the  learned,  aids  them  with  his  purse, 
makes  friends  of  them,  corresponds  with  them, 
defrays  the  expenses  of  editions  of  their  works, 
purchases  manuscripts,  statues  and  medals,  pat- 
ronizes promising  young  artists,  opens  to  them 
his  gardens,  his  collections,  his  house  and  his 
table,  and  with  that  cordial  familiarity  and  tliat 
openness,  sincerity  and  simplicity  of  heart  which 
place  the  protected  on  a  footmg  of  equality 
with  the  protector  as  man  to  man  and  not  as 
an  inferior  in  relation  to  a  superior.  This  is  the 
representative  man  whom  his  contemporaries  all 
accept  as  the  accomplished  man  of  the  century, 
no  longer  a  Farinata  or  an  Alighieri  of  ancient 
Florence,  a  spirit  rigid,  exalted  and  militant  to 
its  utmost  capacity,  but  a  balanced,  moderate 


and  cultivated  genius,  one  who,  through  the 
genial  sway  of  his  serene  and  beneficent  intellect, 
binds  up  into  one  sheaf  all  talents  and  all  beauties. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  .see  them  expanding  around 
him.  On  the  one  hand  writers  are  restoring  and, 
on  the  other,  constructing.  From  the  time  of 
Petrarch  Greek  and  Latin  manuscripts  are  sought 
for,  and  now  the}'  are  to  be  cxlnimed  in  the  con- 
vents of  Italy,  Switzerland,  Germany  and  France. 
They  are  deciphered  and  restored  with  the  aid  of 
the  savants  of  Constantinople.  A  decade  of 
Livy  or  a  treatise  by  Cicero,  is  a  precious  gift 
solicited  by  princes;  some  learned  man  passes 
ten  years  of  travel  In  ransacking  distant  libraries 
in  order  to  find  a  lost  book  of  Tacitus,  while  the 
sixteen  authors  rescued  from  oblivion  by  the 
Poggios  are  count^jd  as  so  many  titles  to  immor- 
tal fame.  .  .  .  Style  again  becomes  noble  and 
at  the  same  time  clear,  and  the  health,  joy  and 
serenity  diffused  through  antique  life  re-enters 
the  human  mind  with  the  harmonious  propor- 
tions of  language  and  the  measured  graces  of 
diction.  From  refined  language  tliey  pass  to 
vulgar  language,  and  the  Italian  is  born  by  the 
side  of  the  Latin.  .  .  .  Here  in  the  restored 
paganism,  shines  out  epicurean  gaity,  a  deter- 
mination to  enjoy  at  any  and  all  hours,  and  that 
instinct  for  pleasure  which  a  grave  philosophy 
and  political  sobriety  had  thus  far  tempered  and 
restrained.  With  Pulci,  Berni,  Bibiena,  Ariosto, 
Bandelli,  Aretino,  and  so  many  others,  we  soon 
see  the  advent  of  volaptuous  debauchery  and 
open  skepticism,  and  later  a  cynical  unbounded 
licentiousness.  These  joyous  and  refined  civiliza- 
tions based  on  a  worship  of  pleasure  and  intel- 
lectuality—  Greece  of  tlie  fourth  century,  Pro- 
vence of  the  twelfth,  and  Italy  of  the  sixteenth 
—  were  not  enduring.  Man  in  these  lacks  some 
checks.  After  sudden  outbursts  of  genius  and 
creativcness  he  wanders  away  in  the  direction  of 
license  and  egotism;  the  degenerate  artist  and 
thinker  makes  room  for  the  sophist  and  the  dilet- 
tant.  But  in  this  transient  brilliancy  his  beauty 
was  charming.  ...  It  is  in  this  world,  again 
become  pagan,  that  painting  revives,  and  the 
new  tastes  she  is  to  gratify  show  beforehand  the 
road  she  is  to  follow ;  henceforth  she  is  to  decorate 
the  houses  of  rich  merchants  who  love  antiquity 
and  who  desire  to  live  daintily." — II.  Taine, 
Italy,  Florence  and  Venice,  bk.  3,  ch.  2. 

Also  ts  :  A.  von  Reumont,  Lorenzo  de' Medici. 
— W.  Roscoe,  Life  of  Lorenzo  de' Medici. — F.-T. 
Perrens,  Uist.  of  Florence,  1434-1531,  bk.  2,  ch. 
2-6. 

A.  D.  1490-1498. — The  preaching  of  Savona- 
rola.— The  coming  of  Charles  VI 1 1,  of  France, 
and  expulsion  of  the  Medici. — The  great  re- 
ligious revival  and  Christianization  of  the 
Commonwealth. — Conflict  with  the  Church 
and  fall  of  Savonarola. — Girolaino,  or  Jerome 
Savonarola,  a  Dominican  monk,  born  at  Ferrara 
in  1452,  educated  to  be  a  physician,  but  led  by 
early  disgust  with  the  world  to  renounce  his  in- 
tended profession  and  give  himself  to  the  religous 
life,  was  sent  to  the  convent  of  St.  Mark,  in 
Florence,  in  1490,  when  he  had  reached  the  age 
of  37.  ' '  He  began  his  career  as  a  reader  and 
lecturer,  and  his  lectures,  though  only  intended 
for  novices,  drew  a  large  aucfienco.  He  then 
lectured  in  the  garden  of  the  cloister,  under  a 
large  rosebush,  where  many  intellectual  men 
came  from  the  city  to  hear  him.  At  length  he 
began  to  preach  in  the  Church  of  St.  Mark's,  and 
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his  subject  was  the  Apocjilypse,  out  of  which  he 
predicted  the  restoration  of  the  Clmrch  in  Italy, 
wliicli  lie  declared  God  would  briui?  about  by  a 
severe  visitation.  Its  influence  iipon  his  hearers 
was  overpowering;  there  was  no  room  in  the 
church  for  the  brethren;  his  fame  spread  abroad, 
and  he  was  next  appointed  to  preach  the  sermons 
in  the  cathedral.  .  .  .  Amid  the  luxurious, 
(esthetic,  semi-pagan  life  of  Florence,  in  the  ears 
of  the  rich  citizens,  the  licentious  youth,  the 
learned  Platonists,  he  denounced  the  revival  of 

f)aganism,  the  corruptions  of  the  Church,  the 
gnorancc  and  consequent  slavery  of  the  people, 
and  declared  that  God  would  visit  Italy  with 
some  terrible  punishment,  and  that  it  would 
soon  come.  He  spoke  severe  words  about  the 
priests,  declared  to  the  people  that  the  Scriptures 
were  the  only  guides  to  salvation;  that  salvation 
did  not  come  from  external  works,  as  the  Church 
taught,  but  from  faith  in  Christ,  from  giving  up 
the  heart  to  Ilim,  and  if  lie  forgave  sin,  there 
was  no  need  for  any  other  absolution.  Scarcely 
had  he  been  a  year  in  Florence  when  he  was  made 
prior  of  the  monastery.  There  was  a  custom  in 
vogue,  a  relic  of  the  old  times,  for  every  new 
prior  to  go  to  the  king  or  ruler  and  ask  his  favour. 
This  homage  was  then  due  to  Lorenzo  di  Medici, 
but  Savonarola  declared  he  would  never  submit 
to  it,  saying — 'From  whom  have  I  received  my 
office,  from  God  or  Lorenzo?  Let  us  pray  for 
grace  to  the  Highest. '  Lorenzo  passed  over  this 
slight,  being  anxious  to  acquire  the  friendship 
of  one  whom  he  clearly  saw  would  exert  great 
influence  over  the  Florentines.  Burlamachi,  his 
contemporary  biographer,  tells  us  that  Lorenzo 
tried  all  kinds  of  plans  to  win  the  friendship  of 
Savonarola :  he  attended  the  church  of  St.  Mark ; 
listened  to  his  sermons ;  gave  large  sums  of  money 
to  him  for  the  iioor;  loitered  in  the  garden  to  at- 
tract his  attention  —  but  with  little  success.  Sa- 
vonarola treated  him  with  respect,  gave  his  money 
away  to  the  poor,  but  avoided  him  and  denounced 
him.  Another  plan  was  tried :  five  distinguished 
men  waited  on  Savonarola,  and  begged  him  to 
spare  such  elevated  persons  in  his  sermons,  to 
treat  more  of  generalities,  and  not  to  foretell  the 
future.  They  received  a  prophetic  answer:  'Go 
tell  your  master,  Lorenzo,  to  repent  of  his  sins, 
or  God  will  punish  him  and  his.  Does  he  threaten 
me  with  banishment  ?  Well,  I  am  but  a  stranger, 
and  he  is  the  first  citizen  in  Florence,  but  let  him 
know  that  I  shall  remain  und  he  must  soon  de- 
part ! '  What  happened  shortly  after  caused  the 
people  to  begin  to  regard  Savonarola  as  a  prophet, 
and  won  him  that  terrible  fame  which  caused  his 
downfall.  .  .  .  Lorenzo  died  on  the  8th  April, 
1492,  and  from  that  time  Savonarola  becomes 
more  prominent.  He  directed  his  exertions  to 
tlic  accomplishment  of  three  objects  —  the  refor- 
mation of  his  monastery,  the  reformation  of  the 
Florentine  Stfvte,  and  the  reformation  of  the 
Church.  He  changed  the  whole  character  of  his 
monastery.  .  .  .  Then  he  proceeded  to  State 
matters,  and  in  this  step  we  come  to  the  problem 
of  his  life  —  was  he  a  prophet  or  a  fanatic  ?  Let 
the  facts  speak  for  themselves.  Lorenzo  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Pietro,  who  was  vastly  in- 
ferior to  his  father  in  learning  and  statesmanship. 
His  only  idea  appears  to  have  been  a  desire  to 
unite  Florence  and  Naples  into  one  principality ; 
this  created  for  him  many  enemies,  and  men  be- 
gan to  fancy  that  the  great  house  of  Medici 
would  tenninate  with    him.      So,   it    appears, 


thought  Savonarola,  and  announced  the  fact  at 
first  privately  amongst  his  friends;  in  a  short 
time,  however,  he  began  to  prophecy  their  down- 
fall publicly.  During  the  years  1492  and  1494, 
he  was  actively  engaged  in  preaching.  In  Ad- 
vent of  the  former  year,  he  began  his  thirteen 
sermons  upon  Noah's  Ark.  In  1493  he  preached 
the  Lent  sermons  at  Bologna,  and  upon  his  return 
he  began  preaching  in  the  cathedral.  In  these 
sermons  he  predicted  the  approaching  fall  of  the 
state  to  the  astonishment  of  all  his  hearers,  who 
had  not  the  slightest  apprehension  of  danger: 
'The  Lord  has  declared  that  His  sword  shall 
come  upon  the  land  swiftly  and  soon.'  This  was 
the  burden  of  a  sermon  preached  on  Advent 
Sunday,  1492.  At  the  close  of  1493,  and  as  tlie 
new  year  approached,  he  spoke  out  more  plainly 
and  detlnitely.  He  declared  that  one  should 
come  over  the  Alps  who  was  called,  like  Cyrus,  of 
whom  Jeremiah  wrote ;  and  he  should,  sword  in 
hand,  wreak  vengeance  upon  the  tyrants  of  Italy. 
.  .  .  His  preachmg  had  always  exerted  a  mar- 
vellous influence  upon  people,  as  we  shall  here- 
after note,  but  they  could  not  understand  the 
cause  of  these  predictions.  The  city  was  at 
peace;  gay  and  joyous  as  usual,  and  no  fear  was 
entertained;  but  towards  the  end  of  the  year 
came  the  fulfilment.  Charles  VIII.,  King  of 
France,  called  into  Italy  by  Duke  Ludovico  of 
Milan,  came  over  the  Alps  with  an  immense 
army,  took  Najiles,  and  advanced  on  Florence. 
The  expulsion  of  the  Medici  from  Florence  soon 
followed.  Pietro,  being  captured,  signed  an 
agreement  to  deliver  up  all  his  strongholds  to 
ChariesVIII.,  and  to  pay  him  200,000  ducats 
[see  Italy:  A.  D.  1494-1496].  The  utmost  in- 
dignation seized  the  Florentines  when  they  heard 
of  this  treaty.  The  Signori  sent  heralds  to 
Charles,  to  negociate  for  milder  terms,  and  their 
chief  was  Savonarola,  who  addressed  the  King 
like  a  prophet,  begged  him  to  take  pity  on  Italy, 
and  save  her.  His  words  had  the  desired  effect. 
Charles  made  more  easy  terms,  and  left  it  to  the 
Florentine  people  to  settle  their  own  State.  In 
the  meantime  Pietro  returned,  but  he  found 
Florence  in  the  greatest  excitement  —  the  royal 
palace  was  closed ;  stones  were  thrown  at  him ; 
he  summoned  his  guards,  but  the  people  took  to 
arms,  and  he  was  compelled  to  fly  to  his  brothers 
Giovanni  and  Giuliano.  The  Signori  declared 
them  to  be  traitors,  and  set  a  price  upon  their 
heads.  Their  palace  and  its  treasures  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  people.  The  friends  of  the 
Medici,  however,  were  not  all  extinct ;  and  as  a 
discussion  arose  which  was  likely  to  lead  to  a 
struggle,  Savonarola  summoned  the  people  to 
meet  under  the  dome  of  St.  Mark.  ...  In 
fact,  the  formation  of  the  new  State  fell  upon 
Savonarola,  for  the  people  looked  up  to  him  as 
an  inspired  prophet.  He  proposed  that  3,200 
citizens  should  form  themselves  into  a  general 
council.  Then  they  drew  lots  for  a  third  part, 
who  for  six  months  were  to  act  together  as  an 
executive  body  and  represent  the  general  coun- 
cil, another  one-third  for  the  next  three  months, 
and  so  on ;  so  that  every  citizen  had  his  turn  in 
the  council  every  eighteen  months.  They  ulti- 
mately found  it  convenient  to  reduce  the  number 
to  80  —  in  fact,  Savonarola's  Democracy  was  rap- 
idly becoming  oligarchic.  Each  of  these  80  rep- 
resentatives was  to  be  40  years  of  age;  they 
voted  with  black  and  white  beans,  six  being  a 
legal  majority.    But  the  Chief  'of  the  State  was 
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to  be  Christ;  He  was  to  be  the  new  monarch. 
His  next  step  was  to  induce  tliem  to  proclaim  a 
general  amnesty,  in  which  he  succeeded  only 
through  vigorously  preaching  to  them  that  for- 
giveness was  sweeter  than  vengeance  —  that  free- 
dom and  peace  were  more  loving  than  strife  and 
hatred.  ...  He  was  now  at  the  height  of  hi.s 
power;  his  voice  ruled  the  State;  he  is  the  only 
instance  in  Europe  of  a  monk  openly  leading  a 
,  republic.  The  people  regarded  him  as  something 
more  than  human :  they  knew  of  his  nights  spent 
in  prayer;  of  his  long  fasts;  of  his  unbounded 
charity.  .  .  .  Few  preachers  ever  exerted  such 
influence  upon  the  minds  of  crowds,  such  a 
vitalizing  influence ;  he  changed  the  whole  char- 
acter of  Florentine  society.  Libertines  abandoned 
their  vices ;  the  theatres  and  taverns  were  empty ; 
there  was  no  card  playing,  nor  dice  throwing; 
the  love  of  fasting  grew  so  general,  that  meat 
could  not  be  sold;  the  city  of  Florence  was  God's 
city,  and  its  government  a  Theocracy.  There 
was  a  custom  in  Florence,  during  Carnival  time, 
for  the  children  to  go  from  house  to  hou.se  and 
bid  people  give  up  their  cherished  pleasures; 
and  so  great  was  the  enthusiasm  at  this  period 
that  people  gave  up  their  cards,  their  dice  and 
backgammon  boards,  the  ladies  their  perfumed 
waters,  veils,  paint-pots,  false  hair,  musical  in- 
struments, harps,  lutes,  licentious  tales,  especi- 
cUy  those  of  Boccaccio,  dream  books,  romances, 
and  popular  songs.  All  this  booty  was  gathered 
together  in  a  heap  in  the  market  place,  the  people 
assembled,  the  Signori  took  their  places,  and 
children  clo'hed  in  white,  with  olive  branches  on 
their  heads  i-eceived  from  them  the  burning 
torches,  aid  set  tire  to  the  pile  amid  the  blast  of 
trumpets  and  <  uant  of  psalms,  which  were  con- 
tinued till  the  whole  was  consumed.  .  .  .  His 
fame  had  now  reached  other  countries ;  foreign- 
ers visited  Florence  solely  for  the  purpose  of  see- 
ing and  hearing  him.  The  Sultan  of  Turkey 
allowed  his  sermons  to  be  translated  and  circu- 
lated in  his  dominions.  But  in  the  midst  of  his 
prosperity  his  enemies  were  not  idle:  as  he  pro- 
gressed their  jealousy  increased:  his  preaching 
displeased  them,  terrified  them,  and  amongst 
these  the  most  bitter  and  virulent  were  the  young 
sons  of  the  upper  classes:  they  called  his  follow- 
ers '  howlers '  (Piagnoni),  ana  so  raged  against 
him  that  they  gained  the  name,  now  immortalised 
in  history,  of  the  Arrabiati  (the  furies):  this 
party  was  increased  by  the  old  friends  of  the 
Medici,  who  called  him  a  rebel  and  leader  of  the 
lower  classes.  Dolfo  Spini,  a  young  man  of 
position  and  wealth,  commanded  this  part^,  and 
used  every  effort  to  destroy  the  reputation  of 
Savonarola,  to  incite  the  people  against  him,  and 
to  ruin  him.  They  bore  the  name  of  '  Compa^- 
nacci ' ;  they  wrote  satires  about  the  Piagnoni ; 
they  circulated  slanders  about  the  monk  who  was 
making  Florence  the  laughing  stock  of  Europe : 
but  Savonarola  went  on  his  way  indifferent  to 
the  signs  already  manifesting  themselves  amongst 
his  countrymen,  ever  most  sensitive  to  ridicule. 
He  also  strove  to  reform  the  Church :  he  deline- 
ated the  Apostolic  Church  as  a  model  uponwMch 
he  would  build  up  that  of  Florence.  .  .  .  By 
this  time,  the  intelligence  of  his  doings,  and  the 
gist  of  his  preaching  and  writing,  which  had 
been  carefully  transmitted  to  Rome  by  his  ene- 
mies, began  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  Pope, 
Alexander  VI. ,  who  tried  what  had  frequently 
proved  an  infallible  remedy,  and  offered  Savona- 


rola a  Cardinal's  hat,  which  he  at  once  refu.sed. 
lie  was  tlu'ii  invited  to  Uome,  but  tliought  it 
prudent  to  excuse  himself.  When  the  contro- 
versy between  him  and  the  Pope  appeared  to  ap- 
proach a  crisis,  Savonarola  took  a  step  which 
somewhat  hurried  tlie  catastrophe.  He  wrote  to 
the  Kings  of  France  and  Spain,  and  the  Emperor 
of  Germany,  to  call  a  General  Council  to  take 
into  consideration  the  Reform  of  the  Church. 
One  of  these  letters  reached  the  Pope,  through  a 
spy  of  Duke  Ludovico  Moro,  of  Jlilan,  whom 
Savonarola  had  denounced.  The  result  was  the 
issue  of  a  Breve  (October,  1496),  which  forbade 
him  to  preach.  The  Pope  tlien  ordered  the  Con- 
gregation of  St.  Mark  to  be  broken  uj)  and  amal- 
gamated with  another.  For  a  time  Savonarola, 
at  the  advice  of  his  friends,  remained  quiet ;  but 
at  this  last  step,  to  break  up  the  institution  he 
had  established,  he  was  aroused  to  action.  He 
denounced  Rome  as  the  source  of  all  the  poison 
which  was  undermining  the  constitution  of  the 
Church;  declared  that  its  evil  fame  stunk  in 
men's  nostrils.  The  Pope  then  applied  to  the 
Signori  to  deliver  up  this  enemy  of  the  Church, 
but  to  no  purpose.  The  Franciscans  were  ordered 
to  preach  gainst  him,  but  they  made  no  impres- 
sion. Then  came  the  last  thunderbolt :  a  Bann 
was  issued  (12th  May,  1497),  which  was  an- 
nounced by  the  Franciscans.  During  the  time 
of  his  suspension  and  his  excommunication, 
many  things  happened  which  tended  to  his  down- 
full,  although  his  friends  gathered  round  him: 
the  rapid  change  of  ministry  brought  in  turn 
friends  of  the  Medici  to  the  helm;  they  intro- 
duced the  young  Compagnacci  into  the  Council, 
and  gradually  his  enemies  were  increasing  in  the 
Government  to  a  strong  party."  The  fickle 
Florentine  mob  now  took  sides  with  them  against 
the  monk  whom  it  had  recently  adored,  and  on 
the  7th  of  April,  1498,  in  the  midst  of  a  raging 
tumult,  Savonarola  was  taken  into  custody  by 
the  Signori  of  the  city.  With  the  assent  of  the 
Pope,  he  was  subjected  seven  times  to  torture 
upon  the  rack,  to  force  from  him  a  recvntation 
of  all  that  he  had  taught  and  preached,  and  on 
the  23d  of  May  he  was  hanged  and  burned, 
in  company  with  two  of  his  disciples. — O.  T. 
Hill,  Introd.  to  Savonarola's  "  Triumph  of  the 
Cross." 

Also  in:  P.  Villari,  Hist,  of  Savonarola  and 
his  Times. — Mrs.  Oliphant,  Tlie  Makers  of  Flor- 
ence.— H.  H.  Milman,  Savonaivla,  Erasmus,  and 
other  Essays. — George  Eliot,  Romola. — II.  Grimm, 
Life  of  Michael  Angela,  v.  1,  ch.  3-4. 

A.  D.  1494-1509. — The  French  deliverance 
of  Pisa  and  the  long  war  of  reconquest.  See 
Pis.v:  A.  D.  1494-1509. 

A.  D.  1498-1500.— Threatened  by  the  Med- 
ici, on  one  side,  and  Caesar  Borgia  on  the 
other. — An  new  division  of  parties. — "After 
the  death  of  Savonarola  things  changed  with  such 
a  degree  of  rapidity  that  the  Arrabbiati  had  not 
time  to  consider  in  what  manner  they  could  re- 
strict the  government;  but  they  soon  became 
convinced  that  the  only  salvation  for  the  Repub- 
lic was  to  adopt  the  course  which  had  been  rec- 
ommended by  the  Friar.  Piero  and  Giuliano  dei 
Medici  were  in  fact  already  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Florence,  supported  by  a  powerful  Venetian 
arm}'.  It  became,  therefore,  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  Arrabbiati  to  unite  with  the  Piagnoni,  in 
order  to  defend  themselves  against  so  many  dan- 
gers and  so  many  enemies.  By  great  good  fortune, 
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the  Duke  of  Milan,  from  jeiilousy  of  the  Vene- 
tians, came  to  their  assistance  to  ward  off  the 
danger;  hut  wlio  could  trust  to  his  friendship  — 
who  coul(l  ])ia(e  any  reliance  on  his  fidelity  ? 
As  to  Alexander  IJor^'ia,  he  who  had  heUl  out 
such  sreat  hopes,  and  had  made  so  many  prom- 
ises, in  order  to  get  Savonarola  i)Ut  to  death,  no 
sooner  was  his  object  attained  than  lie  gave  full 
sway  to  his  unbridleil  passions.  It  seemed  as  if 
the  (leatli  of  the  poor  Frii>r  had  released  both  the 
Pope  and  his  sou,  Duke  Valentino,  from  all  re- 
straints upon  their  lusts  and  ambition.  The  Pope 
formed  intimate  alliances  with  Turks  and  Jews, 
a  tiling  hitherto  unheard  of.*  He,  in  one  year,  set 
up  twelve  cardinals'  hats  for  sale.  The  history 
oi  the  incests  and  murders  of  the  family  of  Bor- 
gia is  too  well  known  to  render  it  necessary  for 
us  to  enter  into  any  detailed  account  of  them 
here.  The  great  object  of  the  Pope  was  to  form 
a  Suite  for  his  son  in  the  Uomagna;  and  so  great 
was  the  ambition  of  Duke  Valentino,  that  he 
contemplated  extending  his  power  over  the  whole 
of  Italy,  Tuscany  being  the  first  part  he  meant 
to  seize  upon.  With  that  view  he  was  always 
endeavouring  to  create  new  dangers  to  the  lie- 
public  ;  at  one  time  he  caused  Arezzo  to  rise 
against  it ;  at  another  time  he  threatened  to  bring 
back  Piero  de'  ^Medici ;  and  he  was  continually 
ravaging  their  territory.  The  consequence  was, 
that  the  Florentines  were  obliged  to  grant  him 
an  annual  subsidy  of  36,000  ducats,  under  the 
name  of  condotta  (military  pay) ;  but  even  that 
did  not  restrain  him  from  every  ncnv  and  then, 
under  various  pretexts,  overrunning  and  laying 
waste  their  territory.  Thus  did  Alexander  Bor- 
gia fulfil  those  promises  to  the  Republic  by  which 
tliey  had  been  induced  to  murder  Savonarola. 
The  Arrabbiati  were  at  length  convinced  that  to 
defend  themselves  against '  he  JMedici  and  Borgia, 
their  only  course  was  to  cultivate  the  alliance 
with  France,  and  unite  in  good  faith  with  the 
Piagnoni.  Thus  they  completely  adopted  the 
line  of  policy  which-  Savonarola  had  advised ;  and 
the  consequence  was,  that  their  affairs  got  order 
and  their  exertions  were  attended  with  a  success 
far  beyond  what  could  have  been  anticipated. " 
— P.  \  illari,  Jlist.  af  Siivonarol^i  and  of  his  J'imcs, 
T.  2,  conclimon. — "A  new  division  of  parties 
may  be  said  to  have  taken  place  under  the  three 
denominations  of  '  Pallesehi '  [a  name  derived 
from  the  watchword  of  the  Mediceans,  '  palle, 
palle,'  which  alluded  to  the  well-known  balls  in 
the  coat  of  arms  of  the  Medici  family],  '  Otti- 
mati, '  and  '  Popolani. '  The  first  .  .  .  were  for 
the  Medici  and  themselves.  .  .  .  The  '  Ottomati ' 
were  in  eager  search  for  a  sort  of  visionary  gov- 
ernment where  a  few  of  the  noblest  blood,  the 
most  illustrious  connexions  and  the  greatest 
riches,  were  to  rule  Florence  without  any  regard 
to  the  Medici.  .  .  .  The  Popolani,  who  formed 
the  great  majority,  loved  civic  liberty,  therefore 
were  constantly  watching  the  Medici  and  other 
potent  and  ambitious  men. " — II.  E.  Napier,  Flor- 
entiiw.  History,  bk.  2,  eh.  8  (v.  4). 

A.  D,  1502-1569. — Ten  years  under  Piero 
Soderini. — Restoration  of  the  Medici  and  their 
second  expulsion. — Siege  of  the  city  by  the 
imperial  army. — Final  surrender  to  Medicean 
tyranny.— Creation  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Tuscany.— "  In  1502,  it  was  decreed  that  the 
Gonfalonier  should  hold  office  for  life  —  should 
be  in  fact  a  Doge.  To  this  important  post  of 
permanent    president   Piero    Soderini  was    ap- 


pointed ;  and  in  liis  hands  were  placed  the  chief 
affairs  of  the  republic.  .  .  .  During  the  ten 
years  which  elapsed  between  1502  and  1512, 
Piero  Soderini  adndnistered  Florence  with  an  out- 
ward show  of  great  prosperity.  He  regained 
Pisa,  and  maintained  an  honourable  foreign 
policy  in  the  midst  of  the  wars  stirred  up  by  the 
League  of  Cambray.  Meanwhile  the  young 
princes  of  the  house  of  Medici  had  grown  to 
manhood  in  exile.  The  Cardinal  Giovanni  was 
37  in  1512.  His  brother  Giuliano  was  33.  Both 
of  these  men  were  better  fitted  than  their  brother 
Piero  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  family.  Gio- 
vanni, in  particular,  had  inherited  no  small  por- 
tion of  the  Medicean  craft.  During  the  troubled 
reign  of  Julius  II.  he  kept  very  quiet,  cementing 
his  connection  with  powerful  men  in  Rome,  but 
making  no  effort  to  regain  his  hold  on  Florence. 
Now  the  moment  for  striking  a  decisive  blow  had 
come.  After  the  battle  of  Ravenna  in  1512,  the 
French  were  driven  out  of  Italy,  and  the  Sforzas 
returned  to  Milan  [see  Italy:  A.  D.  1510-1513]; 
the  Spanish  troops,  under  the  Viceroy  Cardona, 
remained  masters  of  the  country.  Following 
the  camp  of  these  Spaniards,  Giovanni  de'  Medici 
entered  Tuscany  in  Augu.st,  and  ca\ised  the  res- 
toration of  the  Medici  to  be  announced  in  Flor- 
ence. The  people,  assembled  by  Soderini,  re- 
solved to  resist  to  the  uttermost.  .  .  .  Yet  their 
courage  failed  on  August  29th,  when  news  reached 
them  of  the  capture  and  the  sack  of  Prato. 
Prato  Is  a  sunny  little  city  a  few  mili  .1  distant 
from  the  walls  of  Florence,  famoi'  for  the 
beauty  of  its  women,  the  richness  of  its  gardens, 
and  the  grace  of  its  buildings.  Into  this  gem  of 
cities  the  savage  soldiery  of  Spain  marched  in 
the  bright  autumnal  weather,  and  turned  the 
paradise  into  a  hell.  It  is  even  now  impossible 
to  read  of  what  they  did  in  Prato  without  shud- 
dering Cruelty  and  lust,  sordid  greed  for  gold, 
and  cold  delight  in  bloodshed,  could  go  no 
further.  Giovanni  de'  Jledicl,  by  nature  mild 
rnd  voluptuous,  averse  to  violence  of  all  kinds. 
Lad  to  smile  approval,  while  the  Spanish  Viceroy 
knocked  thus  with  mailed  hand  for  him  at  the 
door  of  Florence.  The  Florentines  were  para- 
lysed with  terror.  They  deposed  Soderiin  and 
received  the  Medici.  Giovanni  and  Giuliano 
entered  their  devastated  palace  in  the  Via  Larga, 
abolished  the  Crand  Council,  and  dealt  with  the 
republic  as  they  listed.  ...  It  Is  not  likely  that 
they  would  have  succeeded  in  maintaining  their 
authority  —  for  taey  were  poor  and  Ill-supported 
by  friends  outside  the  city  —  except  for  one  most 
lucky  circumstance:  that  was  the  election  of 
Giovanni  de'  Medici  to  the  Papacy  in  1513.  The 
creation  of  Leo  X.  spread  satisfaction  through- 
out Italy.  .  .  .  Florence  shared  in  the  general 
rejoicing.  ...  It  seemed  as  though  the  Repub- 
lic, swayed  by  him,  might  make  herself  the  first 
city  in  Italy,  and  restore  the  glories  of  lier  Guelf 
ascendency  upon  the  platform  of  Renaissance 
statecraft.  There  was  now  no  overt  opposition  to 
the  Mcdlcl  in  Florence.  How  to  govern  the  city 
from  Rome,  and  how  to  advance  the  fortunes  of 
his  brother  Giuliano  and  liis  nephew  Lorenzo 
(Piero's  son,  a  young  man  of  21).  occupied  the 
Pope's  most  serious  attention.  For  liOrenzo,  Leo 
obtained  the  Duchy  of  Urbino  and  the  hand  of  a 
French  princess.  Giuliano  was  named  Gonfa- 
lonier of  the  Church.  He  also  received  the  French 
title  of  Duke  of  Nemours  and  the  hand  of  Fili- 
berta,  Princess  of  Savoy.  .  .  .  Giulio,  the  Pope's 
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bastard  cousin,  was  made  cardinal.  ...  To  Lor- 
enzo, Dulio  of  Url)ino,  tlie  titular  head  of  the 
family,  was  committed  the  government  of  Flor- 
ence. .  .  .  Florence  now  for  the  llrst  time  saw  a 
regular  court  established  in  her  nudst,  with  a 

I)nnce,  who,  though  he  bore  a  foreign  title,  was 
n  fact  lier  master.  The  joyous  days  of  l^orenzo 
the  Magnificent  returned.  .  .  .  But  this  pros- 
perity was  no  less  brief  than  it  was  brilliant.  A 
lew  years  sufllced  to  sweep  oil  all  the  chiefs  of 
the  great  house.  Giuliuiu)  died  in  1510,  leaving 
only  a  bastard  son,  I])polit().  Lorenzo  died  in 
1519,  leaving  a  bastard  son,  Alessandro,  and  a 
daughter,  six  days  old,  who  lived  to  be  the 
Queen  of  France.  Leo  died  in  1521.  There  re- 
mained now  no  legitimate  male  descendants  from 
the  stock  of  Cosimo.  The  honours  anil  pretea- 
sions  of  the  Medici  devolved  upon  three  bastards, 
—  on  the  Cardinal  Giulio,  and  the  two  hoys, 
Alessandro  and  Ippolito.  Of  these,  Alessandro 
was  a  mulatto,  his  mother  having  been  a  Moorish 
slave  in  the  Palace  of  Urbino ;  and  whether  his 
father  was  Giulin,  or  Giuliano,  or  a  base  groom, 
was  not  known  for  certain.  To  such  extremities 
were  the  Medici  reduced.  .  .  .  Giulio  de'  Medici 
was  left  in  1521  to  administer  the  State  of  Flor- 
ence single-handed.  He  was  archbishop,  and  he 
resided  m  the  city,  holding  it  with  tlie  gmsp  of 
an  absolute  ruler.  .  .  .  In  1523,  the  Pope,  Adrian 
VI.,  expired  after  a  short  papacy,  from  rvhich 
he  gained  no  honour  and  Italy  no  profit.  Giulio 
hurried  to  Rome,  and,  by  the  clever  use  of  his 
large  influence,  caused  himself  to  be  elected  with 
the  title  of  Clement  VII."  Then  followed  the 
strife  of  France  and  Spain  —  of  Francis  I.  and 
Charles  V. —  for  the  possession  of  Italy,  and  the 
barbarous  sack  of  Uome  in  1527  (see  Italy: 
A.  D.  1523-1527,  1527,  and  1527-1529).  "When 
the  Florentines  knew  what  was  happening  in 
Rome,  they  rose  and  f.)rced  the  Cardinal  Pas- 
serini  [whom  the  Pope  had  appointed  to  act  as 
his  vicegerent  in  tlie  government  of  Florence]  to 
depart  with  the  Medieean  bastards  from  the  city. 
.  .  .  The  whole  male  population  was  enrolled  in  a 
militia.  Tlie  Grand  Council  was  reformed,  and 
the  republic  was  restored  upon  the  basis  of  1495. 
Niccolo  Capponi  was  elected  Gonfalonier.  The 
name  of  Christ  was  again  registered  as  chief  of 
the  commonwealth  —  to  such  an  extent  did  the 
memory  of  Savonarola  still  sway  the  popular 
imagination.  The  new  State  hastened  to  form 
an  alliance  with  France,  and  Malatesta  Baglioni 
was  chosen  as  military  Commander-in-Chief. 
Meanwhile  the  city  armed  itself  for  siege  — 
Michel  Angelo  Buonarroti  and  Francesco  da  San 
Gallo  undertaking  the  construction  of  new  forts 


and  ramparts.  These  measures  were  adopted 
with  sudden  decision,  because  it  was  soon  known 
that  Clement  had  made  peace  with  the  Emperor, 
and  that  the  army  which  had  sacked  Rome  was 
going  to  be  marched  on  Florence.  .  .  .  On  Septem- 
ber 4  [1529],  the  Prince  of  Orange  appeared  before 
the  walls,  and  opened  the  memorable  siege.  It 
lasted  eight  months,  at  the  end  of  which  time, 
betrayed  by  their  generals,  divided  among  them- 
selves, and  worn  out  with  delays,  the  Florentiiiea 
capitulated.  .  .  .  The  long  yoke  of  the  Aledici 
had  undermined  the  character  of  the  Florentines. 
This,  their  last  glorious  struggle  for  liberty,  was 
but  .".flash  in  the  pan  —  a  final  flare  up  of  the 
dying  lamp.  .  .  .  What  remains  of  Florentino 
lustory  may  be  briefly  told.  Clement,  now  the 
undisputed  arbiter  of  power  and  honour  in  the 
city,  chose  Alessandro  de'  Medici  to  be  jtrince. 
Alessandro  was  created  Duke  of  Civitil  di  Peuna, 
and  married  to  a  natural  daughter  of  Charles  V. 
Ippolito  was  made  a  cardinal."  Ippolito  was 
subsequently  poisoned  by  Alessandro,  and  Ales- 
sandro was  murdered  by  another  kinsman,  who 
suffered  as.sassination  in'his  turn.  ' '  When  Ales- 
sandro was  killed  in  1539,  Clement  had  himself 
been  dead  Ave  years.  Thus  the  whole  posterity 
of  Cosimo  de'  Medici,  witli  the  exception  of 
Catherine,  Queen  of  France  [daughter  of  Lor- 
enzo, Duke  of  Urbino,  the  son  of  Pieio  de' 
Medici],  was  utterly  extinguished.  But  the 
Medici  had  struck  root  so  tirmly  in  the  State,  and 
had  so  remodelled  it  upon  the  type  of  tyranny, 
that  the  Florentines  were  no  longer  alile  to  do 
without  them.  The  chiefs  of  the  Ottimati  se- 
lected Cosimo,"  a  descendant  from  Lorenzo, 
brother  of  the  Cosimo  who  founded  the  power 
of  the  House.  "He  it  was  who  obtained  [1569] 
the  title  of  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  from  the 
Pope  —  a  title  confirmed  by  the  Emperor,  forti- 
fied by  Austrian  alliances,  and  transmitted 
through  his  heirs  to  the  present  century. " — J.  A. 
Symonds,  Sl'^tchea  and  studies  in,  Italy,  ch.  5 
{Florence  and  the  Medici). 

Also  in:  H.  Grimm,  Life  of  Michael  Angelo, 
ch.  8-15  {v.  1-2).— T.  A.  Trollope,  Uist.  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Florence,  bk.  9,  ch.  10,  bk.  10 
(b.  4). — H.  E.  Napier,  Florentine  History,  v.  4-5. 
— W.  Roscoe,  Life  arul  Pontificate  of  Leo  X. ,  ch.  9- 
23  (v.  1-2). — P.  Villari,  Machiavelli  and  his  Times, 
V.  3-4. 

A.  D.  1803. —  Becomes  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Etruria.  See  Gbiuiaky:  A.  D. 
1801-1803. 

A.  D.  1865. — Made  temporarily  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  See  Italy:  A.  D. 
1862-1866. 


FLORIANUS,  Roman  Emperor,  A.  D.  276. 
♦ 

FLORIDA:  The  aboriginal  inhabitants. 
See  Ameuican  Ahohigineb  :  Apalacheb  ;  Musk- 
HOGKAN  Family;  Seminoles;  Timuquanan 
Family. 

A.  D.  1512.  —  Discovery  and  Naming  by 
Ponce  de  Leon.    See  America:  A.  D.  1512. 

A.  D.  1528-1542.— The  expeditions  of  Nar- 
vaez  and  Hernando  de  Soto.— Wide  Spanish 
application  of  the  name  Florida.— "  The  voy- 
ages of  Garay  [1519-1523]  and  Vasquez  de  Ayl- 
lon  [1520-1526]  threw  new  light  on  the  discoveries 
of  Ponce,  and  the  general  outline  of  the  coasts  of 
Florida  became  known  to  the  Spaniards.  Mean- 
while, Cortes  had  conquered  Mexico,  and  the  fame 


of  that  iniqtiitous  but  magnificent  exploit  rang 
through  all  Spain.  Many  an  impatient  cavalier 
burned  to  achieve  a  kindred  fortune.  To  the  ex- 
cited fancy  of  the  Spaniards  the  unknown  land  of 
Florida  seemed  the  seat  of  surpassing  wealth,  and 
Pamphilo  de  Narvaez  essayed  to  possess  himself 
of  its  fancied  treasures.  Landing  on  its  shores 
[1528],  and  proclaiming  destruction  to  the  In- 
dians unless  they  acknowledged  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor,  he  advanced  into 
the  forests  with  300  men.  Nothing  could  exceed 
their  sufferings.  Nowhere  could  they  find  the 
gold  they  came  10  seek.  The  village  of  Appa- 
lache,  where  they  hoped  to  gain  a  rich  booty,, 
offered  nothing  but  a  few  mean  wigwams.  The 
horses  gave  out  and  the  famished  soldiers  fed 
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upon  their  flesh.  The  men  mckened,  and  the 
Indians  unceaHlnfily  hiirusHed  tluir  niiirdi.  At 
lenfrtli  ifter  2H()  Icajfues  of  wandcrin;^,  tliey 
fouiui  Uicnwelves  on  tlie  nortiicrn  wliorc  of  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  (iesperately  put  to  sea  in 
8U(h  cru/y  boats  as  their  siiill  and  means  could 
construct.  Cold,  disease,  famine,  tiiirst,  and  tin; 
fury  of  the  waves,  melted  them  away.  Narvae/ 
himself  perished,  and  of  his  wretched  followers 
no  more  than  four  escaped,  reaching  by  hmd, 
after  years  of  vicissitude,  the  Christian  settle- 
ments of  New  Spain.  .  .  .  Cabe(,'a  de  Vaca  was 
one  of  the  four  who  escaped,  and,  after  livinj? 
for  years  anion  jj  the  tribes  of  Mississippi,  crossed 
the  Hiver  Mississippi  near  Memphis,  journeyed 
westward  by  the  waters  of  the  Arkansas  and  Ued 
River  to  New  Mexico  and  Chihuahua,  thence  to 
Cinaloa  on  the  Gulf  of  California,  and  thence  to 
Mexico.  The  narrative  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable of  the  early  relations.  .  .  .  The  inte- 
rior of  tlie  vast  country  then  comprehended  under 
the  name  of  Florida  still  remained  unexplored. 
.  .  .  Hernando  de  Soto  .  .  .  companion  of  Pi- 
zarro  in  the  conquest  of  Peru  .  .  .  asked  and 
obtained  permission  [1537]  to  conquer  Florida. 
Wliilc  this  design  was  in  agitation,  Cabe^a  de 
Vaca,  one  of  those  who  had  survived  the  expe- 
dition of  Narvaez,  appeared  in  Hpain,  and  for 
purposes  of  his  own  spread  abroad  the  mischiev- 
ous falsehood  that  Florida  was  the  richest  coun- 
try yet  discovered.  De  Soto's  plans  were  em- 
braced with  enthusiasm.  Nobles  and  gentlemen 
contended  for  the  privilege  of  joining  his  stan- 
dard ;  and,  setting  sail  with  an  ample  armament, 
he  landed  [May,  1539]  at  the  Bay  of  Espiritu 
Santo,  now  Tampa  Bay,  in  Florida,  witli  620 
chosen  men,  a  band  aa  gallant  and  well  appointed, 
as  eager  in  purpose  and  audacious  in  hope,  as 
ever  trod  the  shores  of  tlie  New  World.  .  .  .  The 
adventurers  began  their  march.  Their  story  has 
been  often  told.  For  month  after  month  and 
year  after  year,  the  procession  of  priests  and 
cavaliers,  cross-bowmen,  arquebusiers,  and  In- 
dian captives  laden  with  the  baggage,  still  wan- 
dered on  through  wild  and  boundless  wastes, 
lured  hither  and  thither  by  the  ignis-fatuus  of 
their  hopes.  They  traversed  ^reat  portions  of 
Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi,  everywhere 
inflicting  and  enduring  misery,  but  never  ap- 
proaching their  phantom  El  Dorado.  At  length, 
in  the  third  year  of  their  journeying,  they 
reached  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  132  years 
before  its  second  [or  third  ?]  discovery  by  Mar- 
quette. .  .  .  The  Spaniards  crossed  over  at  a 
point  above  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas.  They 
advanced  westward,  but  found  no  treasures, — 
nothing  indeed  but  hardships,  and  an  Indian 
enemy,  furious,  writes  one  of  their  oflicers,  'as 
mad  dogs.'  They  heard  of  a  country  towards 
the  north  where  maize  could  not  be  cultivated 
because  the  vast  herds  of  wild  cattle  devoured  it. 
They  penetrated  so  far  that  they  entered  the 
range  of  the  roving  prairie-tribes.  .  .  .  Finding 
neither  gold  nor  the  Soutli  Sea,  for  both  of  which 
they  had  hoped,  they  returned  to  the  banks  of 
the  IVIississippi.  De  Soto  .  .  .  fell  into  deep 
dejection,  followed  by  an  attack  of  fever,  and 
soon  after  died  miserably  [May  21,  1542].  To 
preserve  his  body  from  the  Indians  his  followers 
sank  it  at  midnight  in  the  river,  and  the  sullen 
viraters  of  the  Mississippi  buried  his  ambition  and 
his  hopes.  The  adventurers  were  now,  with  few 
exceptions,  disgusted  witlx  liiu  enterprise,  aud 


longed  only  to  escape  from  the  scene  of  their 
misericH.  After  a  vain  attempt  to  reach  Mexico 
by  land,  they  again  turned  back  to  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  labored  with  all  tlu'  resources  which 
their  desperate  necessity  could  suggest,  to  con- 
struct vessels  in  which  they  might  make  their 
way  to  some  Christian  settlement.  .  .  .  Seven 
brigantines  were  tlnished  and  launched ;  and, 
trusting  their  lives  on  board  these  frail  vessels, 
they  descended  the  Missis.sippi,  running  the 
gauntlet  between  hostile  tribes  who  fiercely  at- 
tacked them.  Reaching  the  Gulf,  though  not 
without  the  loss  of  eleven  of  their  number,  they 
made  sail  foi  the  Spanish  settlement  on  the  River 
Panuco,  where  they  arrived  safely,  and  where 
the  inhabitants  met  them  with  a  cordial  welcome. 
Three  hundred  and  eleven  men  thus  escaped 
with  life,  leaving  behind  them  the  bones  of  their 
comrades,  strewn  broadcast  through  the  wilder- 
ness. De  Soto's  fate  proved  an  insulllcient  warn- 
ing, for  those  were  still  found  who  beggecl  a 
fresh  commission  for  the  concjuest  of  Florida; 
l)Ut  the  Emperor  would  not  hear  them.     A  more 

t)aciflc  enterprise  was  undertaken  by  Cancello 
or  Cancer],  a  Dominican  monk,  who  with  several 
irother-ecclesiastlcs  undertook  to  convert  the 
natives  to  the  true  faith,  but  was  murdered  in 
the  attempt.  .  .  .  Not  a  Spaniard  had  yet  gained 
foothold  in  Florida.  That  name,  as  the  Spaniards 
of  that  day  understood  it,  comprehended  the 
whole  country  extending  from  the  Atlantic  on 
the  east  to  the  longitude  of  New  Mexico  on  the 
west,  and  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  River 
of  Palms  indefinitely  northward  towards  the 
polar  Sea.  This  vast  territory  was  claimed  by 
Spain  in  right  of  the  discoveries  of  Columbus, 
the  grant  of  the  Pope,  and  the  various  expedi- 
tions mentioned  above.  England  claimed  it  in 
riglit  of  the  discoveries  of  Cabot,  while  France 
could  advance  no  better  title  than  might  be  de- 
rived from  the  voyage  of  Verrazano  and  vague 
traditions  of  earlier  visits  of  Breton  adventurers. " 
—  F.  Parkman,  Pioneers  of  France  in  tlie  New 
World,  ch.  1. 

Also  in:  T.  Irving,  Conquest  of  Florida  by 
De  Soto. — Discovery  and  Conquest  of  Terra  Flor- 
ida ;  written  by  a  Oentleman  of  £}lvas  (Ilakluyt 
Soc). — J.  W.  Monette,  Discovery  and  Settlement 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  ch.  1-4. — J.  G.  Sliea, 
Ancient  Florida  {Narrative  and  Critical  Hist,  of 
A7n..  V.  2,  ch.  4). 

A.  D.  1562-1563.— First  colonizing  attempt 
of  the  French  Huguenots. — About  the  mid{ile 
of  the  16th  century,  certain  of  the  Protestants  of 
France  began  to  turn  their  thoughts  to  the  New 
World  as  a  possible  place  of  refuge  from  the  per- 
secutions they  were  suffering  at  home.  "Some 
of  the  French  sea-ports  became  strongholds  of 
the  Huguenots.  Their  most  prominent  sup- 
porter, Coligny,  was  high  admiral  of  France. 
These  Huguenots  looked  toward  the  new  coun- 
tries as  the  proper  field  in  which  to  secure  a  re- 
treat from  persecution,  and  to  found  a  new  re- 
ligious commonwealth.  Probably  many  of  the 
French  'corsarios'  following  the  track  of  the 
Portuguese  and  Spaniards  to  the  West  Indies 
and  the  coasts  of  Brazil,  were  Huguenots.  .  .  . 
The  first  scheme  for  a  Protestant  colony  in  the 
new  world  was  suggested  by  Admiral  Coligny  in 
1554,  and  intended  for  the  coast  of  Brazil,  to 
which  an  expedition,  under  Durand  de  Villegagn- 
on,  was  sent  with  ships  and  colonists.  This  expe- 
dition arrived  at  the  Bay  of  Riode  Janeiro  in  1555. 
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nnd  foundpcl  tlicro  the  first  European  sottlcmcnt. 
It  wiiH  followed  the  next  year  by  unotlier  i'.\j)edi 
tioii.  Hut  the  whole  eiit<rnrise  eaine  to  an  end 
by  divi.sions  luuonj;  tiie  eolonistH,  occasioned  by 
the  Ireiicherous,  des|)otic,  and  cruel  jiroccediiijrH 
of  its  conunander,  a  reputed  Calliolic.  The  c(d- 
ony  wn.s  finally  subverted  by  the  I'ortuijueKe, 
who,  in  1500,  sent  out  an  annainent  against  it, 
nnd  took  possession  of  tlu^  Hay  of  Uiode  Janeiro. 
.  .  .  After  (ho  unfortunate  eiid  of  fh(!  French  en- 
terprise to  South  America,  Admiral  C'olijj:ny,  who 
may  be  styled  the  Halei;.di  of  France,'  turned  Ids 
ftttention  to  the  eastern  shores  of  North  America; 
the  whole  of  which  had  become  known  in  France 
from  the  voyage  of  Vvrrazano,  and  the  French 
expeditions  to  Canada  and  the  Banks  of  New- 
foundland." In  February,  1503,  an  expedition, 
fitted  out  by  C'oligny ,  sailed  from  Havre  ilc  Grace, 
under  Jean  Uibault,  with  Hone  de  Laudonnii^re 
forming  on('  of  the  comi)any.  Hibault  arrived  on 
the  Florida  coast  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
present  liarbor  of  St.  Augustine,  and  thence 
sailed  north.  "At  last,  in  about  32°  30'  N.  he 
found  an  excellent  broad  and  deep  harbor,  which 
he  named  Port  Royal,  wMch  probably  is  the 
present  Broad  River,  or  Port  Royal  entrance. 
...  He  found  this  port  and  the  surrounding 
country  so  advantageous  and  of  such  'singular 
beauty,'  that  he  resolved  to  L-avehere  a  part  of 
bis  men  in  a  small  fort.  ...  A  pillar  with  the 
arms  of  France  was  therefore  erected,  and  a  fort 
constructed,  furnished  with  cannon,  ammunition, 
and  provisions,  and  named  '  Charlesf ort. '  Thirty 
volunteers  were  placed  in  it,  and  it  became  the 
second  European  settlement  ever  attempted  upon 
the  east  coast  of  the  United  States.  Its  position 
was  probably  not  far  from  the  site  of  the  present 
town  of  Beaufort,  on  Port  Royal  River.  Having 
accomplished  this,  and  made  a  certain  captain, 
Albert  de  la  Pieria,  '  a  soldier  of  great  experience, ' 
commander  of  (,'harlesfort,  he  took  leave  of  his 
countrymen,  and  left  Port  Royal  on  the  11th  day 
of  June,"  arriving  in  France  on  the  20tb  of  July. 
"On  his  arrival  in  France,  Ribault  found  the 
country  in  a  state  of  great  commotion.  The 
civil  war  between  the  Huguenots  and  the  Catho- 
lics was  raging,  and  neither  the  king  nor  the 
adnural  had  time  to  listen  to  Ribaidt'a  solicita- 
tions, to  send  relief  to  the  settlers  left  in  '  French 
Florida.'  Those  colonists  remained,  therefore, 
during  the  remainder  of  1502,  and  the  following 
winter,  without  as.sistance  from  France;  and 
after  many  trials  and  sulTcrings,  they  were  at  last 
forced,  in  1563,  to  abandon  tlieir  settlement  and 
the  new  country. "  Having  constructed  a  ship, 
with  great  difilculty,  they  put  to  sea ;  but  suf- 
fered horribly  on  the  tedious  voyage,  from  want 
of  food  and  water,  until  they  were  rescued  by  an 
English  vessel  and  taken  "to  England. — J.  G. 
Kohl,  Iliftt.  of  the  Discover)/  of  Maine  {Maine 
Hint.  Soc.  Coll.,  2(1  Kcries,  v.  1),  ch.  11. 

Also  in  :  F.  Parkman,  Pioneers  of  Finance  in 
the  New  World,  ch.  3. — Father  Charlevoix,  Hist. 
of  New  France  ;  trans,  hy  J.  G.  Shea,  bk.  3  {c.  1). 
— T.  E.  V.  Smith,  Villegaignon  {Am.  Soc.  of  Gh. 
Hist.,  r.  8). 

A.  D.  1564-1565.— The  second  Huguenot 
colony,  and  the  cry  in  Spain  against  it. — 
"Aft IT  the  treacherous  peace  between  Charles 
IX.  and  the  Huguenots,  Coligny  renewed  his 
solicitations  for  the  colonization  of  Florida.  The 
king  gave  consent;  in  15(54  three  ships  were  con- 
ceded for  the  service ;  and  Laudonnitire,  who,  in 
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the  former  voyage,  had  been  upon  the  American 
coast,  a  man  of  great  intelligence,  though  a  sea- 
man rather  than  a  soldier,  was  appointed  to  lead 
forth  the  colony.  ...  A  voyage  of  00  days 
brought  the  lleet,  by  the  way  of  the  Canaries  and 
the  Antilles,  to  the  shores  of  Florida  in  .Iun<'. 
The  harbor  of  Port  Royal,  rendered  gloomy  by 
recollections  of  ndsery,  was  avoided;  and,  after 
searching  \\\v  (-oast,  and  discovering  places  which 
were  so  full  of  amenity  that  m(dancholy  itwdf 
could  not  but  change  its  humor  as  it  gazed,  the 
followers  of  Calvin  planted  themselves  on  tho 
banks  of  the  river  .May  [now  called  the  St.  John's], 
near  St.  John's  blulT.  They  sung  a  psalm  of 
thanksgiving,  and  gathered  courage  from  acts  of 
devotion.  The  fort  now  erected  was  called  Caro- 
lina. .  .  .  The  French  were  hospitably  welcomed 
by  the  natives;  a  monument,  bearing  the  arms 
of  France,  was  crowned  with  laurels,  and  its  base 
encircled  with  baskets  of  corn.  What  need  is 
there  of  ndnutely  relating  the  simple  manners  of 
the  red  men,  the  dls.sensions  of  rival  tribes,  tho 
largesses  offered  to  the  strangers  to  s<'cure  their 
protection  or  their  alliance,  the  iiTiprovident 
prtMligality  with  which  careless  soldiers  wasted 
the  sujjplies  of  food ;  the  certain  approach  of 
scarcity ;  the  gifts  and  the  tribute  levied  from  tho 
Indians  by  entreaty,  menace  or  force  ?  By  de- 
grees the  confidence  of  the  red  men  was  ex- 
hausted; they  had  welcomed  powerful  guests, 
who  promised  to  become  their  benefactors,  and 
who  now  robbed  their  humble  gn  naries.  But 
the  worst  evil  in  the  new  settlement  was  the 
character  of  the  emigrants.  Though  patriotism 
and  religious  enthusiasm  had  prompted  tho  ex- 
pedition, the  inferior  class  of  the  colonists  was  a 
motley  group  of  dissolute  men.  Mutinies  were 
frequent.  The  men  were  mad  with  the  passion 
for  sudden  wealth;  and  in  December  a  party, 
under  the  pretence  of  desiring  to  escape  from 
famine,  compelled  Laudonniere  to  sign  an  order 
permitting  their  embarkation  for  New  Spain. 
No  sooner  were  they  po.ssessed  of  this  apparent 
sanction  of  the  chief  tlian  they  began  a  career  of 
piracy  against  the  Spaniards.  The  act  of  crime 
and  temerity  was  soon  avenged.  The  pirate 
vessel  was  taken,  and  most  of  the  men  disposed 
of  as  prisoners  or  slaves.  The  few  that  escaped 
in  a  boat  sought  shelter  at  Fort  Carolina,  where 
Laudonniere  sentenced  the  ringleaders  to  death. 
During  these  events  the  scarcity  became  extreme ; 
and  the  friendship  of  the  natives  was  forfeited 
by  unprotitable  severity.  Jlarch  of  1505  was 
gone,  and  there  were  no  supplies  from  France; 
April  passed  away,  and  the  expected  recruits 
had  not  arrived;  May  brought  nothing  to  sustain 
the  hopes  of  the  exiles,  and  they  resolved  Uy  at- 
tempt a  return  to  Europe.  In  August,  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  the  slave  merchant,  arrived  from  the 
West  Indies.  He  came  fresh  from  the  sale  of  a 
cargo  of  Africans,  whom  he  had  kidnapped  with 
signal  ruthlessness ;  and  he  now  displayed  the 
most  generous  sympathy,  not  only  furnishing  a 
liberal  supply  of  provisions,  but  relinquishing  a 
vessel  from  his  own  fleet.  The  colony  was  on 
the  point  of  embarking  when  sails  were  descried. 
Ribatdt  had  arrived  to  assume  the  command, 
bringing  with  him  supplies  of  every  kind,  emi- 
grants with  their  families,  garden-seeds,  imple- 
ments of  husbandry,  and  the  various  kinds  of 
domestic  animals.  'The  French,  now  wild  with 
joy,  seemed  about  to  acquire  a  home,  and  Cal- 
vinism to  become  fixed  in  the  inviting  regions  of 
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Floriila.  nut  Spiiln  had  never  ftlmnilnne*!  lier 
cluiiii  to  tliut  territory,  where,  if  Hhe  liiiii  not 
pliinted  euloiiieH,  Hhe  hud  Ixiried  iimny  liiindredH 
of  her  hriivest  hoiib.  .  .  .  There  hud  iippeured  ut 
the  Spunisli  court  a  comniunder  well  fitted  for 
reekles.s  uctM.  Pedro  .Melendez  for  Mene»(h'/.] 
de  Avilea  .  .  .  had  u(i|ulre<l  weulth  in  BpuniHh 
Americu,  which  was  no  whool  of  hcnevolencc, 
and  his  conduct  there  hud  provotted  nn  inijuiry, 
Willi  h,  after  a  lonj,'  arrest,  ended  in  Ma  convic- 
tion. .  .  .  I'hilii)  II.  HUggested  tho  cont|ueHt  and 
c(>h>ni/.ation  of  h  loriihi;  and  in  May,  15(l,'>,  u  coin- 
|)!ict  wuH  framed  and  conlirnied  by  wliich  Melen- 
dez, who  desired  an  i>i)p<>rtunity  to  retrieve  his 
lionor,  was  constituleil  tlu)  hereditary  governor 
of  a  territory  of  almost  uidimited  extent.  On 
ills  |)art  he  stipulatetl,  at  his  own  cost,  in  tlic 
following  May,  to  invade  Florida  with  .'•()()  men; 
to  conipleto  its  conquest  within  three  years;  to 
explore  its  currents  and  channels,  the  dangers  of 
its  coasts,  and  the  depth  of  its'iavcns;  to  estab- 
lish u  colony  of  at  least  .lOO  persons,  of  whom  100 
should  be  married  men;  with  \'i  ecclesiastics, 
besides  four  J(!suits.  .  .  .  Meantime,  news  ar- 
rived, as  tlu;  French  writers  a.ssert  tlirougli  the 
trcacl»(!rvof  thccoiutof  France,  that  the  Hugue- 
nots had  made  a  plantation  in  Florida,  and  that 
Hiliault  was  preparing  to  set  sail  wiih  reen- 
forcements.  flie  cry  was  raised  that  the  liere- 
tics  must  bo  extirpated;  and  Melendez  readily 
ol)tained  tlie  forces  whicli  he  reiiuired." — U. 
Bancroft,  Jlist.  of  the  U.  S.  {aiitfu/rs  last  rec), 
])(.  1,  cfi.  4. 

Also  in:  Q.  U.  Fairl)anlis,  Hint,  of  Florida,  ch. 
7-8.— \V.  G.  Sinuns,   IIU.  of  S.  CtroUna,  hk.  1. 

A.  D.  1565. — The  Spanish  capture  of  Fort 
Caroline  and  massacre  of  the  Huguenots. — 
Founding  of  St.  Augustine. — "The  expedi- 
tion under  3Ienendez  consisted  of  an  army  of 
2,600  soldiers  and  ofllcers.  lie  sailed  straight 
for  Florida,  intending  to  attack  Fort  Caroline 
with  no  delay.  In  fact  ho  sighted  the  mouth  of 
the  port  [Sept.  4,  1505]  two  months  after  start- 
ing; but,  considering  the  position  occupied  by 
the  French  ships,  ho  judged  it  prudent  to  defer 
the  attack,  and  make  it,  if  possible,  from  the 
land.  A  council  of  war  was  held  in  Fort  Caro- 
line, presided  over  by  Ribaut.  Laudonuiere  pro- 
posed that,  while  Kibaut  held  the  fort  with  the 
ships,  lie,  with  his  old  soldiers,  who  knew  the 
country  well,  aided  by  the  Floridans  as  auxil- 
iaries, should  engage  the  Spaniards  in  the  woods, 
and  harass  tliem  by  perpetual  combats  in  laby- 
rinths to  which  they  were  wholly  unaccustomed. 
The  advice  was  good,  but  it  was  not  followed. 
Ribaut  proposed  to  follow  the  Spanish  fleet  witli 
his  own — lighter  and  more  easily  handled  —  fall 
on  the  enemy  when  the  soldiers  were  all  disem- 
barked, and,  after  taking  and  burning  the  ships, 
to  attack  the  army.  In  the  face  of  remonstrances 
from  all  the  officers,  he  persisted  in  this  project. 
Disaster  followed  the  attempt.  A  violent  gale 
arose.  The  French  ships  were  wrecked  upon  the 
Floridan  coast;  the  men  lost  their  arms,  their 
powder,  and  their  clothes ;  they  escaped  with  their 
bare  lives.  There  \v;is  no  longer  the  ciuestion  of 
conquering  the  Spaniards,  but  of  saving  them- 
selves. The  garrison  of  Caroline  consisted  of  l.W 
soldiers,  of  wliom  40  were  sick.  Tlie  rest  of  the 
colony  was  composed  of  sick  and  wounded  Prot- 
estant ministers,  workmen,  'royal  conmiission- 
crs, '  and  so  forth.  Laudonnifirc  was  in  command. 
They  awaited  the  attack  for  several  days,  yet  the 


Hpaidards  came  not.  Tlicy  were  wading  miser- 
ably through  the  marshes  in  the  fon-sts,  under 
tropical  n.'.is,  discouraged,  and  out  of  heart." 
Hut  when,  at  length,  the  exhaustei'  and  desnair 
ing  Spaniards,  toiling  through  tir'  marshes,  rrom 
St.  Augustine,  where  they  had  landed  and  es- 
tablished their  settlement,  reached  tlu;  Fren(!h 
fort  (Sept.  20),  "there  was  actually  no  watch  on 
the  ramparts.  Three  companies  of  Spaniards 
sinudtaneously  rushed  from  the  forest,  and  at- 
tacked the  fortress  on  tlie  south,  the  west  and  the 
south-west.  There  was  but  little  resistance  from 
tlio  surprised  garrison.  There  was  hardly  tiiiio 
to  grasp  a  sword.  About  20  esca|ed  by  (light, 
including  tli(!  (.'aptain,  Laudonni^re;  the  rest 
were  every  one  mas.saered.  None  wen-  Hi)ared 
except  women  and  children  under  fifteen;  and, 
in  the  first  rage  of  the  onslaught,  even  these;  wero 
murdered  with  the  rest.  There  still  lay  in  tlio 
|>ort  three  ships,  commanded  by  Ja(U|Ues  Ribaut, 
lirother  [son]  of  the  unfortunate  Governor.  One 
of  these  was  cjuickly  sent  to  the  bott«mi  by 
the  cannon  of  the  fort ;  the  bther  two  cut  their 
cables,  and  slipped  out  of  reach  into  the  roa<l- 
stead,  where  they  lay,  waiting  for  a  favourable 
wind,  for  three  days.  Th  'y  picked  up  tli«;  fuiri- 
tives  who  had  been  wandering  half-starved  in 
the  woods,  and  then  set  sail  from  this  unlucky 
bind.  .  .  .  There  remained,  however,  the  little 
army,  under  Ribaut,  which  had  lost  most  of  its 
arms  in  the  wreck,  and  was  now  wandering  along 
the  Floridan  shore."  When  Ribaut  and  his  men 
reached  Fort  Caroline  and  saw  the  Spanisli  flag 
flying,  they  turned  aii<l  retreated  southwanl. 
Not  many  days  later,  they  were  intercepted  by 
Menendez,  near  St.  Augustine,  to  which  post  ho 
had  returned.  The  first  party  of  the  French 
who  came  up,  200  in  number,  and  who  were  in 
a  starving  state,  surrendered  to  the  Spaniard,  and 
laid  down  their  arms.  "They  were  brought 
acro.ss  the  river  in  small  comi)auies,  and  their 
hands  tied  behind  their  backs.  On  landing, 
they  were  asked  if  tliey  were  Catholics.  Eight 
out  of  the  200  professed  allegiance  to  that 
religion;  the  rest  were  all  Protestants.  Men- 
endez traced  out  a  line  on  the  ground  with  his 
cane.  The  prisonera  were  marched  up  one 
by  one  to  the  line;  on  reaching  it,  they  were 
stabbed.  Next  day,  Ribaut  arrived  witli  the  rest 
of  the  army.  The  same  pourparlers  began.  But 
this  time  a  blacker  treachery  was  adopted."  An 
officer,  sent  by  Menendez,  pledged  his  honor  to 
the  French  that  the  lives  of  all  should  be  spared 
if  they  laid  down  their  arms.  "It  is  not  clear 
how  many  of  the  French  accepted  the  conditions. 
A  certain  number  refused  them,  and  escaped  into 
the  woods.  What  is  certain  is,  that  Ribaut,  whii 
nearly  all  his  men,  were  tied  back  to  back,  four 
together.  Those  who  said  they  were  Catholics, 
were  set  on  one  side ;  the  rest  were  all  massacred 
as  they  stoml.  .  .  .  Outside  the  circle  of  the 
slaughtered  and  the  slaughterers  stood  the  priest, 
Mendoza,  encouraging,  approving,  exhorting  the 
butchers." — W.  Besant,  Oasjutrd  de  CoUgny,  ch. 
7. — The  long  dispatch  in  which  Menendez  re- 
ported his  fiendish  work  to  the  Spanish  king  has 
been  brought  to  light  in  the  archives  at  Seville,  and 
there  is  this  endorsement  on  it,  in  the  hand-writ- 
ing af  Philip  II. :  "Say  to  him  that,  as  to  those 
he  has  killed,  he  has  done  well ,  and  as  to  those 
he  has  saved,  they  shall  be  st?  <  t3  'he  galleys." 
— F.  Parkman,  Pioneers  of  r'rn'"^  in  the  New 
World,  ch.  7-8. 
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Knfniir  of 
Ihtminic  dt  (Jourgurt. 


FLORIDA,   1770-1781. 


Almoin:  C.  "W.  Hulnl.  fftHf.  of  the  Huguenot 
Etnigration  to  A)n.,  p.  1.  intrmt. 

A.  D.  1567-1568.— The  vengeftiice  of  Dom- 
inic de  Gourguea.—"  Ah  iiiiKl't  liiiv<'  lu'cn  t'X- 

I'cU'd,  nil  iat(iii|itH  to  rouM!  tilt!  Fnrich  court 
ntodt'iimiuliiiK  rcdrcHH  wcro  viiin.  Sniiiii,  .ibovo 
111!  other  nations,  kiiinv  the  arts  l)y  wliicli  11  cor- 
rupt court  inij,'lit  Ik*  Hwiiycd,  anil  the 


K 


trigiic»  which,  lifty  ycaiM  laliT,  Hcnl  Ualci>;li  to 
tiic  block  and  wclf-nlj^h  ended  tlie  younj^  colony 


Haine  In- 

llfty  yearn" 

k'elf-niKh  e    _  _      .^ 

of  Virginia,  now  kept  France  (luiet.  Hut  though 
the  court  refused  to  move,  an  avenger  was  not 
wuntlng.  Doniinit;  de  (iourgiies  had  already 
known  as  a  prisoner  of  war  the  horrors  of  the 
Hpanish  galleys.  Wheliier  ho  was  a  Huguenot 
Is  uncertain.  Happily  in  France,  as  the  iustory 
of  that  and  all  later  ages  |)roved,  tho  religion  of 
the  Catliolic  <liil  not  necessarily  deaden  tho  feel- 
ings of  tho  patriot.  Seldom  !ias  there  been  11 
deed  of  more  reckless  daring  than  that  which 
Dominie  di^  (Jourgues  now  undertook.  With  tho 
proceeds  of  his  jtalriinony  ht^  bouglit  tliree  snndl 
8hi|)H,  manned  by  eighty  sailors  and  a  hundred 
men-at-arms,  lb-  then  ol)liiine(l  a  comndssion  as 
a  Hlaver  on  the  coast  of  (iuinca,  and  in  tlie  sum- 
mer of  l.'ifi?  setsail.  With  these  i)altry  resources 
he  aimed  at  overthrowing  a  settlement  which  had 
already  destroyed  a  force  of  twenty  times  his 
number,  and  which  Mught  have  been  strengthened 
in  the  interval.  .  .  To  the  mass  of  his  followers 
he  did  not  reveal  the  true  secret  of  his  voyage 
till  ho  liad  reached  the  \V\'.st  Indies.  Then  ho 
disclosed  his  real  jjurpose.  His  men  were  of  tho 
same  8i)irit  as  their  leader.  Desperate  though 
tho  enterprise  seemed,  De  Oourgues'  oidy  ditll- 
culty  was  to  restrain  Ins  followers  from  undue 
haste.  Happily  for  their  attempt,  they  had  allies 
on  whom  they  had  not  reckoned.  Tho  tickle 
savages  had  at  lirst  welcomed  the  Spaniards,  but 
the  tyranny  of  the  new  comers  soon  wrought  a 
change,  and  the  Spaniards  in  Florida,  like  tho 
Spaniards  in  every  part  of  tho  New  World,  were 
looked  on  as  hateful  tyrants.  So  when  De  Oour- 
gues landed  he  at  once  found  a  ready  body  of 
allies.  .  .  .  Three  days  were  spent  in  making 
ready,  and  then  Do  Gourgues,  with  a  hundred 
and  si.xty  of  his  own  men  and  his  Indian  allies, 
marched  against  the  enemy.  In  spite  of  tho  hos- 
tility of  the  Indians,  tho  Spaniards  seem  to  have 
taken  no  precaution  against  a.  sudden  attack. 
Menendez  himself  had  left  the  colony.  Tho 
Spanish  force  was  divided  between  three  forts, 
and  no  proper  precautions  were  tjiken  for  keep- 
ing up  the  conunuuieations  between  them.  Each 
was  successively  seized  the  garri.son  slain  or 
made  prisoners,  and,  as  each  fort  fell,  those  in 
the  next  could  only  make  vague  guesses  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  danger.  Even  when  divided  into 
three  the  Sjianish  force  outnumbered  that  of  De 
Gourgues,  and  savages  with  bows  and  arrows 
would  have  counted  for  little  against  men  with  flro 
arms  and  behind  walls.  But  after  the  downfall  of 
the  first  fort  a  panic  seemed  to  seize  the  Spaniards, 
and  the  French  achieved  an  almost  bloodless  vic- 
tory. After  the  death  of  Hibault  and  his  follow- 
ers nothing  could  l)o  looked  for  but  merciless  re- 
taliation, and  De  Gourgues  copied  tho  severity, 
tliough  not  the  perfidy  of  his  enemies.  The  very 
details  of  Menendez'  act  were  imitated,  and  the 
trees  on  which  the  prisoners  were  hung  bore  the 
inscription :  '  Not  as  Spaniards,  but  as  traitors, 
robbers,  and  murderers.'  Five  weeks  later  De 
Gourgues  anchored  under  the  walls  of  Itochelle. 


,  .  .  Ills  attack  did  not  wholly  extirpate  tho 
Spanish  powir  in  Florida.  Menendez  received 
the  blcMHing  of  the  I'oj)e  hm  a  choi.en  instrument 
for  tho  conversion  of  tho  Indians,  returned  to 
America  and  restored  his  settlement.  A.h  Itefore, 
he  soon  made  the  Indians  his  deadlv  enemies. 
The  Hpanish  settlement  held  on,  hut  It  was  not 
till  two  eenturicH  later  that  its  existence  madu 
Itself  remendiered  by  om;  brief  l)Ut  glorious  epi- 
sode in  the  history  of  tlie  Knglish  colonies." — J. 
A.  Doyle,  T/w  Kitgliith  in  Aiiierir)i. :  Virginia,  d'C, 
r/t.  T). 

Ai.Ho  I.N  :  W.  W.  Dewhurst,  JliHt.  of  St.  Aiigitt- 
tine,  h'la.,  ch.  1). 

A.  O.  1628.— Claimed  by  France,  and  placed, 
with  New  France,  under  the  control  of  the 
Company  of  the  Hundred  Associates.  Seo 
l'A,N.\i>.\:  A.  D.  I«l(l-l(i28. 

A.  D.  1629.— Claimed  in  part  by  England  and 
embraced  in  the  Carolina  grant  to  Sir  Robert 
Heath.     See  A.mkuka:  A.  1).  1(1',M>. 

A.  D.  1680.— Attack  on  the  English  o  Caro- 
lina.    See  Soi:tii  C.vkoi.i.na:  A.  1).  1((H(>. 

A.  D.  1702. — Adjustment  of  western  boun- 
dary with  the  French  of  Louisiana.  See  Lorisi- 
a.na:  a.  D.  l(H»8-17rj. 

A.  D.  17^0.— Unsuccessful  attack  on  St. 
Augustine  oy  the  English  of  Georgia  and 
Carolina.     Sec  (Jkoikua:  A.  D.  17;W-lf»;». 

A.  D.  1763  (February).  — Ceded  to  Great 
Britain  by  Spain  in  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  Seo 
Si:vKN  ViCAitrt  Waii. 

A.  D.  1763  (July). — Possession  taken  by  the 
English. — "  \V  hen,  in  July  Ll^<*'^].  possession 
was  taken  of  Florida,  its  inhabitants,  of  every 
age  and  sex,  men  women,  children,  and  servants, 
numbered  butiJ.UOO;  nnd,  of  these,  the  men  were 
nearly  all  in  the  pay  of  the  Catholic  king.  The 
po.s8ession  of  it  had  cost  him  nearly  $280,000  an- 
nually ;  and  now  it  was  accepted  by  England  am 
a  compensation  for  Havana.  Most  of  the  people, 
receiving  from  tho  Spanish  treasury  indemnity 
for  their  losses,  had  migrated  to  C!uba,  tnking 
with  them  tho  bones  of  their  saints  and  tlie  ashes 
of  their  distinguished  dead.  The  western  prov- 
ince of  Florida  extended  to  the  Mississippi,  on 
tho  line  of  latitude  of  31°.  On  tho  20th  of  Octo- 
ber, the  French  surrendered  the  post  of  Mobile, 
with  its  brick  fort,  which  was  fast  crumbling  to 
ruins.  A  month  later,  the  slight  stockade  at 
Tombigbee,  in  the  west  of  the  Cliocta  country, 
was  delivered  up.  In  a  congress  of  the  Cataw- 
bas,  Cherokees,  Creeks,  Chicasas,  and  Choctas, 
held  on  the  10th  of  November,  at  Augusta,  the 
governors  of  Virginia  and  the  colonies  south  of 
it  were  present,  and  tho  peace  with  the  Indians 
of  ine  South  and  South-west  was  ratified."— G. 
Bancroft,  Iliat.  of  the  If.  ii.  {Aut/u>r'»  last  rev.),  v. 
8,  p.  64. 

A.  D.  1763  (October).  —  English  prov'nces, 
East  and  West,  constituted  bv  the  King's 
proclamation.  See  Nokthwebt  Terhitoky  of 
THE  U.  S.  OF  Am.  :  A.  D.  1763. 

A.  D.  1779-1781.  —  Reconquest  of  West 
Florida  by  the  Spanish  commander  at  New 
Orleans. — "In  the  summer  of  1771)  Spain  had 
declared  war  against  Great  Britain.  Galvez  [the 
Spanish  commander  at  New  Orleans]  discovered 
that  the  British  were  planning  the  surprise  of 
New  Orleans,  and,  under  cover  of  preparations 
for  defense,  made  haste  to  take  the  olfensivo. 
Pour  days  before  the  time  he  had  appointed  to 
move,  a  hurricane  destroyed  a  large  number  of 
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houses  in  the  town,  and  spread  ruin  to  crops  and 
dwellings  up  and  down  tlie  'coast.'  and  sunlt  his 

(fun  flotilla.  .  .  .  Repairing  liis  disasters  as  best 
le  could,  and  hastening  his  ostensibly  defensive 
preparations,  he  marched,  on  the  22d  of  August, 
1779,  against  the  British  forts  on  the  Mississippi. 
His  .  .  .  little  army  of  1,434  men  was  without 
tents,  other  military  furniture,  or  a  single  en- 
gineer. The  gun  fleet  followed  in  the  river 
abreast  of  their  line  of  march  along  its  shores, 
carrying  one  24-,  five  18-,  and  four  4-pounder8. 
With  this  force,  in  the  space  of  about  three 
w  • "  Fort  Bute  on  bayou  Mancliac,  Baton 
RoUfe,  '  \  Fort  Panmure,  8  vessels,  556  regu- 
■irs,  ai.w  i  number  of  sailors,  mi)itia-men,  and 
t  "ee  blacks,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards. 
Tiie  next  year,  1780,  re-enforced  from  Havana, 
Galvez  again  left  New  Orleans  by  way  of  tlic 
Balize  with  2,000  men,  regulars,  militia,  and  free 
blt'clis,  and  on  the  15th  of  IVIarch  took  Fort 
Clurlotte  on  Mobile  river.  Galvez  ne.\t  con- 
ceived the  much  larger  project  of  taking  Pensa- 
cola.  Failing  to  secure  re-enforcements  from 
Havana  by  writing  for  them,  he  sailed  to  tliat 
place  in  October,  to  make  his  application  in  per- 
son, intending  to  move  with  them  directly  on  the 
enemy.  After  many  delays  and  disappointments 
he  succeeded,  and  early  in  March,  1781,  appeared 
before  Pensacola  with  a  ship  of  the  line,  two 
frigates,  and  transports  containing  1,400  soldiers 
well  furnished  with  artillery  and  ammunition. 
Here  he  was  joined  by  such  troops  as  could  be 
spared  from  Mobile,  and  by  Don  Estevan  Mir6 
from  New  Orleans,  at  the  head  of  the  Louisiana 
forces,  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  IRtli  of 
March,  though  practic,  unsupported  li  the 
naval  fleet,  until  dishoum  was  staring  its  jealous 
commanders  in  the  face,  moved  under  hot  fire, 
through  a  j)assage  of  great  peril,  and  took  up  a 
besieging  position.  ...  It  is  only  necessary  to 
state  that,  on  the  9th  of  May,  1781,  Pensacola, 
with  a  garrison  of  800  men,  and  the  whole 
of  West  Florida,  were  surrendered  to  Galvez. 
Louisiana  liad  heretofore  been  included  under 
one  domination  with  Cuba,  but  now  one  of  the 
several  rewards  bestowed  upon  her  governor  was 
the  captain-generalship  of  Louisiana  and  West 
Florida."— G.  E.  Waring,  Jr.,  and  G.  W.  Cable, 
Hist,  of  JVcio  Orleans  ( U.  S.  Tenth  Census,  v.  19). 

Also  in  :  C.  Gayarre,  Hist,  of  Louisiana  : 
Spanish  Domination,  ch.  3. 

A.  D.  1783-1787.— The  question  of  bounda- 
ries between  Spain  and  the  United  States,  and 
the  question  of  the  navigation  of  the  Missis- 
sippi.— "By  the  treaty  of  1783  l)etween  Great 
Britain  on  the  one  part  and  the  United  States  and 
her  allies,  France  and  Spain,  on  the  other.  Great 
Britain  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the 
colonies,  and  recognized  as  a  part  of  their  south- 
ern boundary  a  line  drawn  due  east  from  a  point 
in  the  Mississippi  River,  in  latitude  31°  north,  to 
the  middle  of  the  Appalacliicola ;  and  at  the  samo 
time  she  ceded  to  Spain  by  a  separate  agreement 
the  two  Floridas,  but  without  defining  their 
northern  boundaries.  Tliis  omission  gave  rise 
to  a  dispute  between  Spain  and  the  United  Stivtes 
ns  to  their  respective  limits.  On  the  part  of  Spain 
It  was  contended  that  by  the  act  of  Great  Britain, 
of  1764,  the  northern  boundary  of  West  Florida 
had  been  fixed  at  the  line  running  due  east  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Ya.'oo  to  the  Chattahoochee, 
and  that  all  south  of  that  line  had  been  ceded  to 
her;  whilst  on  the  other  hand,  the  United  States 


as  strenuously  maintained  that  the  act  fixing  and 
enlarging  the  limits  of  West  Florida  was  super- 
seded by  the  recent  treaty,  which  extended  their 
southern  boundary  to  the  31st  degree  of  north 
latitude,  a  hundred  and  ten  miles  further  south 
than  the  lim;  claimed  by  Spain.  Spain,  however, 
had  possession  of  the  disputed  territory  by  right 
of  conquest,  and  evidently  liad  no  intention  of 
giving  it  up.  She  strengthened  her  garrisons 
at  Baton  Rouge  and  Natchez,  and  built  a  fort  at 
Vicksburg,  and  subsequently  one  at  New  Mad- 
rid, on  the  ISIissouri  side  of  the  Mississippi,  just 
below  the  mouth  of  tiie  Ohio ;  and  of  tlie  latter 
she  made  a  port  of  entry  where  vessels  from  the 
Ohio  were  obliged  to  land  and  declare  their  car- 
goes. She  even  denied  the  right  of  the  United 
States  to  the  region  between  the  Mississippi  and 
the  Alleghany  Mountains,  which  had  been  ceded 
to  them  by  Great  Britain,  on  the  ground  that  the 
conquests  made  by  Governor  Galvez,  of  West 
Florida,  and  by  Don  Eugenio  Pierre,  of  P'ort  St. 
Joseph,  'near  the  sources  of  the  Illinois,'  had 
vested  the  title  to  all  this  country  in  her;  and  she 
insisted  that  what  she  did  not  own  was  po.ssessed 
by  tlie  Indians,  and  could  not  therefore  belong 
to  the  United  States.  Even  as  late  as  1795,  she 
claimed  to  have  bought  from  the  Chickasaws  the 
bluffs  which  bear  their  name,  and  which  are  situ- 
ated on  the  east  bank  of  tlie  Mississippi  some 
distance  north  of  the  most  northerly  boundary 
ever  assigned  by  Great  Britain  to  West  Florida. 
Here,  then,  was  cause  for  '  a  very  pretty  quarrel,' 
f.nd  to  add  to  the  ill  feeling  which  grew  out  of 
it,  Spa'"  denied  the  right  of  the  people  of  the 
Uniteci  oiates  to  the  '  free  navigation  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, ' —  a  right  which  had  been  conceded  to 
them  by  Great  Britain  with  all  the  formalities 
with  wliicli  she  had  received  it  from  France.  .  .  . 
\Vliat  was  needed  to  make  the  right  of  any  value 
to  the  people  of  the  Ohio  valley  was  the  addi- 
tional right  to  take  their  produce  into  a  Spanish 
port.  New  Orleans,  and  either  sell  it  then  and 
there,  or  else  store  it,  subject  to  certain  condi- 
tions, until  such  time  as  it  suited  them  to  trans- 
fer it  to  sea-going  vessels.  This  right  Spain 
would  not  concede;  and  as  the  people  of  the  Ohio 
valley  were  determined  to  have  it,  cost  wliat 
it  might,  it  brought  on  a  series  of  intriguos  be- 
tween the  Spanish  governors  of  Louisiana  and 
certain  influenti'il  citizens  west  of  the  Alleghanies 
which  threatened  the  stability  of  the  American 
Union  almost  before  it  was  formed. " — L.  Carr, 
Missouri,  ch.  4. 

Also  in:  E.  Schuyler,  American  Hiplomacy, 
ch.  6. 

A.  D.  1810-1813. — Continued  occupation  of 
West  Florida  by  the  Spaniards. —  Revolt  of 
th"  inhabitants. — Possession  taken  by  the 
Americans  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Per- 
dido. — "The  success  of  the  French  in  Spain, 
and  the  probability  of  that  kingdom  being  obliged 
to  succumb,  had  given  occasion  to  revolutionary 
movements  in  several  of  the  Spanisli  American 
provinces.  This  example  .  .  .  had  been  followed 
also  in  that  portion  of  the  Spanish  province  of 
West  Florida  bordering  on  the  Mississippi.  The 
inhabitants,  most  of  wliom  were  of  British  or 
American  birth,  had  seized  the  fort  at  Baton 
Rouge,  liad  met  in  convention,  and  had  proclaimed 
themselves  independent,  adopting  a  single  star 
for  their  flag,  tlie  same  symbol  afterward  assumed 
by  the  republic  of  Texas.  Some  struggles  took 
place  between  the  adherents  of    the   Spanish 
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connection  and  these  revolutionists, who  were  also 
threatened  with  attaclv  from  Mobile,  still  held  by 
a  Spanish  garrison.  In  this  emergency  they  ap- 
plied, through  Holmes,  governor  of  the  >lissis- 
Bippi  Territory,  for  aid  and  reeognititm  by  the 
L^nited  States.  .  .  .  The  president,  however,  pre- 
ferred to  issue  a  proclamation,  taking  possession 
of  the  east  bank  of  the  3Iississippi,  occupation  of 
which,  under  the  Louisiana  treaty,  had  been  so 
long  delayed,  not,  it  was  said,  from  any  defect 
of  title,  but  out  of  conciliatory  views  toward 
Spain.  .  .  .  Claiborne,  governor  of  th';  Orleans 
Territory,  then  at  Washington,  was  dispatched 
post-haste  to  take  possession."  The  following 
January  Congress  passed  an  act  in  secret  session 
"authorizing  the  president  to  take  possession  as 
well  of  East  as  of  West  Florida,  under  any  ar- 
rangement which  had  been  or  might  be  entered 
into  with  the  local  authorities ;  or,  in  case  of  any 
attempted  occupation  by  any  foreign  govern- 
ment, to  take  and  to  maintain  possession  by  force 
Previously  to  the  passage  of  tins  act,  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  east  bank  of  the  ^Mississijipi  had  been 
already  completed  by  Governor  Claiborne;  not, 
however,  without  some  show  of  resistance.  .  .  . 
Captain  Gaines  presently  appeared  before  Mobile 
with  a  small  detachment  of  American  regulars, 
and  demanded  its  surrender.  Colonel  Cushing 
soon  arrived  from  New  Orleans  with  several  gun- 
boats, artillery,  and  a  body  of  troops.  The  boats 
were  permitted  to  ascend  the  river  toward  Fort 
Stoddard  without  opposition.  But  the  Spanish 
commandant  refused  to  give  up  Mobile,  and  no 
attempt  was  made  to  compel  him."  By  an  act 
of  Congress  passed  in  April,  1813,  "  tliat  part  of 
Florida  recently  taken  possession  of,  as  far  east 
as  Pearl  River,  was  annexed  to  the  new  state 
[of  Louisiana].  The  remaining  territory,  as  far 
as  the  Perdido,  thougli  Mobile  still  remained  in 
the  hands  of  tlie  Si)ani!'.rds,  was  annexed,  by 
another  act,  to  the  Mississippi  Territory."  A  year 
later,  in  April,  1813,  General  Wilkinson  was  in- 
structed to  take  possession  of  ^Mobile,  and  to  oc- 
cupy all  the  territory  claimed,  to  the  Perdido, 
which  he  accordingly  did,  without  bloodshed. — 
R.  Ilildreth,  Hist,  of  the  U.  S.,  M  series,  ch.  33, 
24,  36  (y.  3). 

A,  D.  1816-1818. — The  fugitive  nejjroes  and 
the  first  Seminole  War. — Jackson's  campaign. 
— "The  tranquillity  of  Jlouioe's  administration 
was  soon  seriously  threatened  by  the  renewal  of 
trouble  with  the  Southern  Indians  [the  Seminoles, 
and  the  refugee  Creeks].  .  .  .  The  origin  of  the 
dilHculty  was  twofold:  first,  the  injustice  which 
has  always  marked  the  treatment  of  Indian  tribes 
whose  lands  were  coveted  by  the  wliites;  and 
8econdl3%  the  revival  of  tiie  old  grievance,  that 
Florida  was  a  refuge  for  the  fugitive  slaves  of 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina.  .  .  .  The  Seminoles 
had  never  withheld  a  welcome  to  the  Georgia 
negro  who  preferred  their  wild  freedom  to  the 
lash  of  an  overseer  on  a  cotton  or  rice  plantation. 
The  Georgians  could  never  forget  that  the  grand- 
children of  their  grandfathers'  fugitive  slaves 
were  roaming  about  the  Everglades  of  Florida. 
...  So  long  as  there  were  Seminoles  in  Florida, 
and  so  long  as  Florida  belonged  to  Spain,  just  so 
long  would  the  negroes  of  Georgia  find  an  asylum 
in  Florida  with  the  Seminoles.  ...  A  war  with 
the  Indians  of  Florida,  therefore,  was  always 
literally  and  emphatically  a  slave-hunt.  A  re- 
clamation for  fugitives  was  always  repulsed  by 
the  Seminoles  and  the  Spaniards,  ancl,  us  they 


could  be  redeemed  in  no  other  way,  Georgia  was 
always  urging  the  Federal  Government  to  war." 
— W.  C.  Bryant  am'  '  TI,  Gay,  Popular  Hist,  of 
the  U.  R,  V.  4,  ch.  lu.  ring  the  Warof  1813- 

14,  the  English,  who  \\.  .<■  permitted  by  Spain  to 
make  use  of  Florida  with  consi(.erable  freedom, 
and  who  received  no  little  assistance  from  the 
refugee  negroes  and  Oeek  Indians,  "had  built  a 
fort  on  the  App.iluhicola  River,  about  li>  miles 
from  its  mouth,  and  had  cd'eeted  there  an  im- 
men.se  amount  of  arv.is  and  ammunition.  .  .  . 
When  the  war  ended,  the  English  left  the  arms 
and  amnuinition  in  the  fori.  The  negroes  seized 
the  fort,  and  it  became  known  as  the  'Negro 
Fort.'  The  authorities  of  the  United  States  sent 
General  Gaines  to  the  Florida  fnmtier  witli 
troops,  to  establish  peace  on  the  border.  The 
Negro  Fort  was  a  source  of  anxiety  both  to  the 
military  authorities  and  to  the  slave-owners  of 
Georgia, "  and  a  pretext  was  soon  found  — whether 
valid  or  not  seems  uncertain  —  for  attacking  it. 
"A  hot  shot  penetrated  one  of  the  magazines, 
;  nd  the  whole  fort  was  blown  to  pieces,  .luly  27, 
1816.  There  were  300  negro  men,  women  and 
children,  and  30  Choctaws  in  the  fort;  370  were 
killed.  Only  tlirce  came  o\it  unhurt,  and  these 
were  killed  by  the  allied  Indians.  .  .  .  During 
1817  there  were  freciuent  collisions  on  the  frontiers 
between  Whites  and  Indians.  .  .  .  On  the  20th 
of  November,  General  Gaines  sent  a  force  of  250 
men  to  Fowltown,  the  headquarters  of  the  chief 
of  the  '  Redstieks,'  or  hostile  Creeks.  They  ap- 
proached the  town  in  tlie  early  morning,  and 
were  fired  on.  An  engagement  followed.  The 
town  was  taken  and  burned.  .  .  .  The  Indians 
of  that  section,  after  this,  began  general  hostili- 
ties, attacked  the  boats  which  were  ascending 
the  Appalachicola,  and  massacred  the  persons  in 
them.  ...  In  December,  on  receipt  of  intelli- 
gence of  the  battle  at  Fowltown  and  the  attack 
on  the  boats,  Jackson  was  ordered  to  take  com- 
mand in  Georgia.  He  wrote  to  President  .Monroe : 
'  Let  it  be  signified  to  me  through  any  cliannel 
(say  Mr.  J.  Rhea)  that  the  possession  of  the 
Floridas  would  be  desirable  to  the  United  States, 
and  in  sixty  days  it  will  be  accomplished. '  Much 
was  afterwards  made  to  depend  on  this  letter. 
^Monroe  was  ill  when  it  reached  Washington,  and 
he  did  not  see  or  read  it  until  a  year  afterwards, 
when  some  reference  Avas  made  to  it.  Jackson 
construed  the  orders  which  he  received  from  Cal- 
houn with  reference  to  this  letter.  .  .  .  He  cer- 
tainly supposed,  however,  that  he  had  the  secret 
concurrence  of  the  administration  in  coiKjuering 
Florida.  .  .  .  lie  advanced  through  Georgia  with 
great  haste  and  was  on  tlie  Florida  frontier  in 
March,  1818.  He  .  .  .  immediately  advanced 
to  St.  Mark's,  which  place  he  captured.  On  his 
way  down  the  Appalachicola  he  found  the  In- 
dians and  negroes  at  work  in  the  fieUls,  and  un- 
conscious of  any  impending  attack.  Some  of 
them  fled  to  St.  Mark's.  His  tlieor}',  in  which 
he  supposed  that  he  was  supported  liy  the  ad- 
ministration, was  that  he  was  to  pursue  the  In- 
dians until  he  caught  them,  wherever  they  might 
go;  that  he  was  to  respect  Spanish  right <  as  far 
as  he  could  consistently  with  that  purp'  ;  and 
that  the  excuse  for  his  proceedings  was  that 
Spain  could  not  police  her  own  territory,  or  re- 
strain the  Indians.  Jackson's  proceedings  were 
based  on  two  positive  but  arbitrary  assumptions : 
(1)  That  the  Indian  -it  aid  and  encourage- 
ment from  St.  Mark        d  Pcnsacola.    (This  the 
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Spaniards  always  dcnietl,  but  perliaps  a  third  as- 
Buniptiou  of  Jackson  migiit  be  mentioned :  tliat 
the  word  of  a  Spanish  official  was  of  no  value.)  (2) 
That  Great  Britain  liept  paid  emissaries  employed 
in  Flori(hi  to  stir  up  trouble  for  the  United 
States.  Tliis  latter  assumption  was  a  matter  of 
profound  belief  generally  in  the  United  States." 
Acting  upon  it  witli  no  hesitation,  Jackson  caused 
a  Scotch  trader  named  Arbuthnot,  whom  he  found 
at  St.  Mark's,  and  an  English  ex-lieutenant  of 
marines,  Ambrister  by  name,  who  was  taken 
prisoner  among  the  Seminoles,  to  be  condemned 
by  court  martial  and  executed,  although  no  sub- 
stantial evidence  of  their  being  in  any  way  an- 
swerable for  Indian  hostilities  was  adduced. 
"It  was  as  a  mere  incident  of  his  homeward 
march  tliat  Jackson  turned  aside  and  captured 
Pensacola,  May  24, 1818,  because  he  was  told  that 
some  Indians  had  taken  refuge  there.  He  de- 
posed the  Spanish  government,  set  up  a  new  one, 
and  established  a  garrison.  He  then  continued 
his  march  homewards. "  Jackson's  performances 
in  Florida  were  tlic  cause  of  grave  perplexities 
to  his  government,  which  Anally  determined  "that 
Pensacola  and  St.  Mark's  sliould  be  restored  to 
Spain,  but  tliat  Jackson's  course  should  be  ap- 
proved and  defended  on  the  grounds  that  he 
pursued  his  enemy  to  his  refuge,  and  that  Spain 
could  not  do  the  duty  which  devolved  on  her." 
— W.  G.  Sumner,  Andrew  Jackson  as  a  public 
man,  ch.  3. 

Also  IN:  J.  Parton,  Life  of  Andrew  Jackson, 
V.  2,  ch.  31-39.— J.  R.  Giddings,  The  Exiles  of 
Florida,  ch.  1-4. 

A.  D.  1819-1821. — Cession  by  Spain  to  the 
United  States. — "Jackson's  vigorous  proceed 
ings  in  Florida  Avould  seem  not  to  have  been 
without  effect.  Pending  the  discussion  in  Con- 
gress on  his  conduct,  the  Spanish  minister,  under 
new  instructions  from  home,  signed  a  treaty  for 
the  cession  of  Florida,  in  extinction  of  the  various 
American  claims,  for  the  satisfaction  of  which 
the  United  States  agreed  to  pay  to  the  claimants 
$5,000,000.  The  Louisiana  boundary,  as  fixed 
by  this  treaty,  was  a  compromise  between  the 
respective  offers  heretofore  made,  though  lean- 
ing a  good  deal  to  the  American  side :  the  Sabine 
to  the  32d  degree  of  north  latitude ;  thence  a 
nortli  meridian  line  to  the  Red  River;  the  course 
of  that  river  to  the  100th  degree  of  longitude 
east  [?  west]  from  Greenwich ;  thence  north  by 
that  meridian  to  the  Arkansas ;  up  that  river  to 
its  head,  and  to  the  42d  degree  of  north  latitude ; 
and  along  that  degree  to  the  Pacific.  This  treaty 
was  immediately  ratified  by  the  Senate,"  but  it 
was  not  until  February,  1821,  that  the  ratifica- 
tion of  tlie  Spanish  government  was  received. — 
R.  Hildreth,  Hist,  of  tlie  U.  S.,  2d  series,  ch. 
81-32  (».  3). 

Also  in:  J.  T.  Morse,  John  Quiney  Adams, 
pp.  109-123.  —  Treaties  and  Convention*  bet.  the 
U.  8.  and  other  countries  (ed.  of  1889),  pp.  1016- 
1022. 

A.  D.  1835-1843.— The  Second  Seminole 
War. — "The  conflict  with  the  Seminoles  was 
one  of  the  legacies  left  by  Jackson  to  Van  Buren ; 
it  lasted  us  long  as  the  Revolutionary  War,  cost 
thirty  millions  of  dollars,  and  baffled  the  efforts 
of  several  generals  and  numerous  troops,  who 
had  previously  shown  themselves  equal  to  any 
in  the  world.  ...  As  is  usually  the  case  in  In- 
dian wars  there  had  been  wrong  done  by  each 
side ;  but  In  this  instance  we  were  the  more  to 


blame,  although  the  Indians  themselves  were  far 
from  being  merely  liarmless  and  suff<;ring  inno- 
cents. The  Seminoles  were  being  deprived  of 
their  lands  in  pursuance  of  the  general  policy  of 
removing  all  the  Indians  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
They  had  agreed  to  go,  under  pressure,  and 
influenced,  problibly,  by  fraudulent  representa- 
tions; but  they  declined  to  fulfill  their  agree- 
ment. If  they  had  been  treated  wisely  and 
firmly  they  might  probably  have  been  allowed 
to  remain  without  serious  injury  to  the  sur- 
rounding whites.  But  no  such  treatment  was 
attempted,  and  as  a  result  we  were  plunged  in 
one  of  the  mo.st  harassing  Indian  wars  we  ever 
waged.  In  their  gloomy,  tangled  swamps,  and 
among  the  unknown  and  untrodden  recesses  of 
the  everglades,  the  Indians  found  a  secure  asy- 
lum; ancl  they  issued  from  their  haunts  to  burn 
and  ravage  almost  all  the  settled  parts  of  Florida, 
fairly  depopulating  five  counties.  .  .  .  The  great 
Seminole  leader,  Osceola,  was  captured  only  by 
deliberate  treachery  and  breach  of  faith  on  our 
part,  and  the  Indians  were  worn  out  ratlier  than 
conquered.  This  was  partly  owing  to  their 
remarkable  capacities  as  bush-fighters,  but  infi- 
nitely more  to  the  i  ire  of  their  territory.  Our 
troops  generally  fou:.at  with  great  bravery;  but 
there  is  very  little  else  in  the  struggle,  either  as 
regards  its  origin  or  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
carried  on,  to  which  an  American  can  look  back 
with  any  satisfaction." — T.  Roosevelt,  Life  of 
TJu»nas  II.  Benton,  ch.  10. 

Also  IN:  J.  R.  Giddings,  TJic  Exiles  of  Flonda, 
ch.  7-21.— J.  T.  Sprague,  The  Florida  TFar.- See, 
also,  Amkuican  Aborkjinks:  Sk.minoles. 

A.  D.  1845. — Admission  into  the  Union.  See 
United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  1).  184."). 

A.  D.  1861  (January). — Secession  from  the 
Union.  Sec  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1861  (January — Fujruary). 

A.  D.  1862  (February — April). — Temporary 
Urion  conquests  and  occupation. — Discour- 
agement of  Unionists.  See  United  States  of 
Am.  :  A.  D.  1863  (February — April  :  Geouoia 
— Florid.\). 

A.  D.  1864. — Unsuccessful  National  attempt 
to  occupy  the  State. — Battle  of  Olustee.  See 
United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1864  (January — 
FebriTary:  Florida). 

A.  D.  1865  (July). — Provisional  government 
set  up  under  President  Johnson's  plan  of  Re- 
construction. See  UniTED  States  of  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1805  (May— July). 

A.    D.    1865-1868.  —  Reconstruction.       See 
United  States  of  Am.  :    A.   D.  1865  (May — 
July),  and  after,  to  1808-1870. 
* 

FLORIN,  The.—"  The  Republic  of  Florence, 
in  tlie  year  1252,  coined  its  golden  florin,  of  24 
carats  fine,  and  of  the  weight  of  one  drachm.  It 
placed  the  value  under  the  guarantee  of  pub- 
licity, and  of  commercial  good  faith;  and  that 
coin  remained  unaltered,  as  the  standard  for  all 
other  values,  as  long  as  the  republic  itself  en- 
dured."— J.  C.  L.  deSismondi,  Ilist.  of  the  Italian 
liepiiblics,  ch.  4. 

FLOTA,  The.    See  Peru:  A.  D.  1550-1816. 

FLOYD,  JOHN  B.,  Treachery  of.  See 
United  States  OK  Am.  :  A.  D.  1860  (December). 


FLUSHING :  A.  D.  1807.— Ceded  to  France. 
See  France:  A.  D.  1807-1808  (November — 
February). 
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FLUSHING. 


FORTUNATE  ISLANDS. 


A.  D.  1809. — Taken  and  abandoned  by  the 
English.  See  England:  A.  D.  1809  (July  — 
Decemuek). 

♦ 

FOCKSH ANI,  Battle  of  (1789).  See  Tuuks  : 
A.  I).  1770-1792. 

FODHLA.    SeelKELAND:  The  Name. 

FCEDERATI  OF  THE  ROMAN  EM- 
PIRE.—  The  bodies  of  barbariuns  who  were 
taken  in  the  military  service  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, during  the  period  of  its  decline,  serving 
"under  their  hereditary  chiefs,  using  the  arms 
which  were  proper  to  them,  from  preserving 
their  language,  their  manners  and  their  customs, 
were  designated  by  the  name  of  fanlerati  "  (con- 
federates or  allies). — J.  C.  L.  de  Sismondi,  The 
French  under  tfie  Merovinyians,  ch.  2. 

Also  in:  T.  Hodgkin,  The  dynoHty  of  Theo- 
dosius,  ch.  4. 

♦ 

FOIX,  Rise  of  the  Counts  of.  See  Bur- 
oundy:  A.  I).  1032. 

The  house  in  Navarre.  See  Navarre  :  A.  D. 
1442-1521. 


FOLCLAND.  —  FOLKLAND.  — Public 

land,  among  the  early  English.  ' '  It  comprised 
the  whole  area  that  was  not  at  the  original  allot- 
ment assigned  to  individuals  or  communities, 
and  that  was  not  subsequently  divided  into  es- 
tates of  bookiand  [Iwclaud].  The  folkland  was 
tlie  standing  treasury  of  the  country ;  no  alien- 
ation of  any  part  of  it  could  be  made  without 
the  consent  of  the  national  council ;  but  it  might 
be  allowed  to  individuals  to  hold  portions  of  it 
subject  to  rents  and  other  services  to  the  state." 
--W.  Stubbs,  CV/i«<.  Hist,  of  Eng.,  ch.  5,  sect.  36. 
— The  theory  here  stated  is  questioned  by  Prof. 
Vinognidoff,  who  says:  "I  venture  to  suggest 
that  folkland  need  not  mean  the  land  owned  by 
the  people.  Bookiand  is  land  that  is  held  by 
bookright ;  folkland  is  land  that  is  held  by  folk- 
right.  The  folkland  is  what  our  scholars  have 
called  ethel,  and  alod,  and  family-land,  and 
yrfeland ;  it  is  land  held  under  the  old  restrictive 
common-law,  the  law  which  keeps  land  in  fami- 
lies, as  contrasted  with  land  which  is  held  under 
A  book,  under  a  'privilegium,'  modelled  on 
Roman  precedents,  expressed  in  Latin  words, 
armed  with  ecclesiastical  sanctions,  and  making 
for  free  alienation  and  individualism." — P.  Vino- 
gradoff,  Folkland  {English  IliHt.  Hev.,  Jan.,  1893). 

Also  in:  J.  M.  Kemble,  T/te  Saxona  in  Eng., 
bk.  1,  ch.  11. — See,  also,  Alod. 

FOLIGNO,  Treaty  of.  See  France:  A.  D. 
1800-1801  (.Jink— February). 

FOLKLAND.    See  Folcland. 

FOLKMOOT.  See  Hundred;  also  Shire; 
also  Witenaoe.mot;  also  Township  and  Town- 
Meetinu,  The  New  England. 

FOLKTHING.— FOLKETING,  The.  See 
Scandinavian  States  (Denmark — Iceland): 
A.  D.  1849-1874. 

FOLKUNGAS,  The.  See  Scandinavian 
States:  A.  D.  1018-1397. 

FOMORIANS,  or  FORMORIANS,  The. 
— A  people  mentioned  in  Irish  legends  as  sea- 
rovers.  Mr.  Sullivan,  in  his  article  on  "Celtic 
Literature"  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  ad- 
vances the  opinion  that  the  Romans  were  the 
people  alluded  to ;  but  the  general  view  is  quite 
diflferent.  See  Ireland:  The  Primitive  In- 
habitants; also,  Nemedians. 


FONTAINE  FRANCAISE,  Battle  of 
(1595).     See  France:  A.  I).  1593-1598. 

FONTAINEBLEAU:  A.  D.  1812-1814.— 
Residence  of  the  captive  Pope.  See  Papacy: 
A.  D.  1808-1814. 

FONTAINEBLEAU,  Treaties  of  (1807). 
See  Portugal:  A.  D.   1807,  and  Spain:  A.  D. 

1807-1808 (1814.)    See  France:  A.  D.  1814 

(March — Apuii.). 

FONTAINEBLEAU  DECREE,  The.  See 
France:  A.  D.  180G-1810. 

FONTARABIA,  Siege  and  Battle  (1638). 
See  Spain:  A.  I).  1637-1640. 

FONTENAILLES,  OR  FONTENAY, 
Battle  of,  A.  D.  841.— In  the  civil  war  between  the 
three  grand.sons  of  Charlemagne,  which  resulted 
in  the  partition  of  his  empire  and  the  definite 
separation  of  Germany  and  France,  the  decisive 
battle  was  fought,  June  25,  841,  at  Fontenailles, 
or  Fontenay  (Fontanetum),  near  Auxerre.  It 
was  one  of  the  fiercest  and  bloodiest  fights  of 
mediieval  times,  and  80,000  men  are  said  to  have 
died  on  the  field. — Sir  F.  Palgravc,  Ilist.  of  Nor- 
mandy and  England,  bk.  1,  ch.  2.. — See  Franks 
(Carolingian  E.mpire):  a.  D.  814-962. 

FONTENOY,  Battle  of  (1745).  See  Nether- 
lands (Austrian  Provinces)  :  A.  D.  1745. 

FOOT,  The  Roman.— "The  unit  of  lineal 
measure  [with  the  Romans]  was  the  Pes,  which 
occupied  the  same  place  in  the  Roman  system  as 
the  Foot  does  in  our  own.  According  to  the 
most  accurate  researches,  the  Pes  was  equal  to 
about  11.64  inches  imperial  measure,  or  .97  of  an 
English  foot.  The  Pes  being  supposed  to  repre- 
sent the  length  of  the  foot  in  v.  well  proportioned 
man,  various  divisions  and  multiples  of  the  Pes 
were  named  after  standards  derived  from  the 
human  frame.  Thus:  Pes  =  16  Digiti,  i.  e. 
finger-breadths,  [or]  4Palmi,  i.  e.  hand-breadths; 
Se8quipes  =  l  cul)itus,  i.  e.  length  from  elbow  to 
extremity  of  middle  finger.  The  Pes  was  also 
divided  into  12  Pollices,  i.  e.  thumb-joint-lengths, 
otherwise  called  Unciae  (whence  our  word 
'  inch ')." — W.  Ramsay,  Manual  of  lioinan  Antiq., 
ch.  13. 

FOOTE,  Commodore. — Gun-boat  campaign 
on  the  western  rivers.  See  United  States  of 
Am.:  a.  D.  1862  (January— February:  Ken- 
tucky— Tennessee);  (March — April:  On  the 
Mississippi). 

FORBACH,  or  SPICHERN,  Battle  of. 
See  France:  A.  D.  1870  (July— August). 

FORCE  BILL,  The.  See  United  States 
OK  Am.  :  A.  D.  1871  (April). 

FORESTS,  Charter  of.  See  England: 
A.  D.  1216-1274. 

FORLl,  Battle  of  (1423).  See  Italy:  A.  D. 
1412-1447. 

FORMORIANS.    See  Fomorians. 

FORMOSUS,  Pope,  A.  D.  891-896. 

FORNUOVA,  Battle  of  (1495).  See  Italy: 
A.  D.  1494-1496. 

FORT  EDWARD.  —  FORT  ERIE.  — 
FORT  FISHER,  ETC.  See  JJdward.  Fort; 
Erie,  Fort,  Etc. 

FORTRENN,  Men  of.— A  Pictish  people 
who  figure  in  early  Scottish  history,  and  whom 
Mr.  Rhys  derives  from  the  tribe  known  to  the 
Romans  as  Verturiones.  The  western  part  of 
Fife  was  embraced  in  their  kingdom.— J.  Rhys, 
Celtic  Britain,  pp.  158-159. 

FORTUNATE  ISLANDS.  See  Canaby 
Islands,  Discovery  of. 
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FORTY-FIVE. 


FORUM  ROMANUM. 


FORTY-FIVE,  The.— The  Jacobite  rebellion 
of  1745  is  often  referred  to  ua  "  the  Forty-five." 
See  ScoTi-A.\i>:  A.  I).  1745. 

FORTY-SHILLING  FREEHOLDERS. 
See  ENdh.vM):  A.  1).  1884-1885. 

FORUM,  The  Julian,  and  its  extensions. — 
"  From  tlie  entrance  of  tlie  Suburra  branched  out 
the  long  streets  which  penetrated  tlie  hollows  be- 
tween the  Quirinal,  Viininal,  and  Es(iniline  to 
the  gates  pierced  in  the  mound  of  Servius.  It 
was  m  this  direction  that  Ctesar  elTecteil  the  first 
extension  of  the  Forum,  by  converting  the  site 
of  certain  streets  into  an  open  space  wliich  he 
surrounded  with  arcades,  and  in  the  centre  of 
which  he  erected  his  temple  of  Venus.  By  the 
side  of  the  Julian  ^orum,  or  perhai)S  in  its  rear, 
Augustus  constricted  a  still  ampler  inclosure, 
which  he  adorned  with  the  temple  of  Mars  the 
Avenger.  Succeeding  emperors  .  .  .  continued 
to  work  out  the  same  idea,  till  the  Argiletum  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  saddle  of  the  Capitoline 
and  Quirinal,  excavated  for  the  purpose,  on  the 
other,  were  both  occupied  by  these  constructions, 
the  dwellings  of  the  populace  being  swept  away 
before  them ;  and  a  space  running  nearly  parallel 
to  the  length  of  the  Roman  Forum,  and  exceed- 
ing it  in  size,  was  thus  devoted  to  public  use,  ex- 
tending from  the  jnllar  of  Trajan  to  the  basilica 
of  Constantine. " — C.  Merivale,  Hist,  of  t/ie  lio- 
rruins,  rh.  40. 

FORUM  BOARIUM  AND  VELABRUM 
OF  ANCIENT  ROME,  The.— "The  Vela- 
brum,  the  Forum  2oarium,  the  VicusTuscus,  and 
the  Circus  Maximus  are  names  rich  in  reminiscen- 
ces of  the  romantic  youth  and  warlike  manhood  of 
the  Roman  people.  The  earliest  dawn  of  Roman 
history  begins  with  the  union  of  the  Capitoline  and 
Palatine  hills  into  one  city.  In  those  far-distant 
times,  however,  no  population  was  settled  in  the 
Velabrum  or  Circus  valley ;  for,  as  we  have  seen, 
until  the  drainage  was  permanently  provided  for 
by  the  cloacse,  these  districts  were  uninhabited 
swamps;  and  the  name  Velabrum  itself  is  siiid  to 
have  Ijeen  derived  from  the  boats  used  in  cross- 
ing from  one  hill  to  the  other.  Perhaps  such 
may  not  have  been  the  case  with  the  Forum 
Boarium,  which  lay  between  the  Velabrum  and 
the  river.  .  .  .  The  limits  of  the  Forum  Boarium 
can  be  clearly  defined.  It  was  separated  from 
the  Velabrum  at  the  Arch  of  the  Goldsmiths. 
.  .  .  On  the  south-eastern  side  the  Carceres  of 
the  Circus,  and  the  adjoining  temple  on  the  site 
of  S.  Maria  in  Cosmedin,  bounded  the  district,  on 
the  western  the  Tiber,  and  on  the  north  western 
the  wall  of  Servius.  .  .  .  The  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  river,  the  Forum,  the  Campus 
Martins,  and  the  Palace  of  the  Cajsars  would 
naturally  render  this  quarter  one  of  the  most 
crowded  thoroughfares  of  Rome.  .  .  .  The  Fonun 
itself,  which  gave  the  name  to  the  district,  was 
probably  an  open  space  surrounded  by  shops 
and  public  buildings,  like  the  Forum  Romanum, 
but  on  a  smaller  scale.  In  the  centre  stofxl  the 
bronze  figure  of  a  bull,  brought  from  -^gina, 
either  as  a  symbol  of  the  trade  in  cattle  to 
which  the  place  owed  its  name,  or,  as  Tacitus 
observes,  to  mark  the  supposed  spot  whence  the 
plough  of  liomulus,  drawn  by  a  bull  and  a 
cow,  first  started  in  tracing  out  the  Palatine 
pomoerium." — R.  Burn,  Rome  and  tlie  Campagna, 
eh.  12. 

FORUM  GALLORUM,  Battle  of  (B.  C. 
43).    See  Rome:  B.  C.  44-43. 


FORUM  JULII. — A  Roman  colony  and  naval 
station  (modern  Frejus)  founded  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean coast  of  Gaul  by  Augustus. 

FORUM  ROMANUM,  The.— "The  older 
Forum,  or  Forum  Romanum,  as  it  was  called,  to 
<listinguish  it  from  the  later  Fora,  which  were 
nuniecl  after  their  respective  buihlers  [Forum  of 
Julius  Ciesar,  of  Augustus,  of  Nerva,  of  Ves- 
pasian, of  Trajan,  etc.],  was  an  open  space  of  an 
oblonjj  shape,  which  extended  in  a  south-easterly 
<lirection  from  near  the  depression  or  intermon- 
tium  between  the  two  sunmiits  of  the  Capitoline 
hill  to  a  point  opposite  the  still  extant  temple  of 
Antoninus  and  Faustina.  .  .  .  Round  this  con- 
fined space  were  grouped  the  most  important 
buildings  of  Republican  Rome." — R.  Burn, 
llome  and  the  Cdinimr/iiii,  ch,  6,  jH.  1. — "Forum, 
in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word  merely  a  market- 
place, derives  its  name  '  a  ferendo, '  (from  bring- 
ing, getting,  purchasing).  .  .  .  Narrow  is  the 
arena  on  which  so  great  a  drama  was  enacted  in 
the  Republican  and  Imperial  City!  the  ascer- 
tainable measurements  of  this  region,  according 
to  good  authorities,  being  671  English  feet  in  the 
extreme  length,  202  in  the  extreme  breadth,  and 
117  feet  at  the  narrower,  the  south-eastern,  side. 
A  wildly  picturesque  marshy  vale,  overshadowed 
by  primieval  forests,  and  shut  in  by  rugged 
heights,  was  that  low  ground  between  the  Pala- 
tine and  Capitoline  hills  when  the  '  Roma  Quad- 
rata,'  ascribed  to  Romulus,  was  founded  about 
seven  centuries  and  a  half  before  our  era.  After 
the  wars  and  finally  confirmed  alliance  between 
Romans  and  Sabines  .  .  .  the  colonists  agreed  to 
unite  under  the  same  government,  and  to  sur- 
round the  two  cities  and  two  hills  with  a  wider 
cincture  of  fortifying  walls  than  those  the  still 
extant  ruins  of  which  are  before  us  on  the  Pala- 
tine. Now  was  the  swampy  waste  rendered  ser- 
viceable for  civic  purposes ;  the  forest  was  cut 
down ;  the  stagnant  marshes  were  drained,  the 
clayey  hollows  filled  up ;  t'le  wild  valley  became 
the  appointed  arena  for  pojjular  assemblage; 
though  Dionysius  tells  us  it  was  for  some  time  on 
a  spot  sacred  to  Vulcan  (the  '  Vulcanale  '),  proba- 
bly a  terrace  on  the  slope  of  the  Palatine  over- 
looking the  Forum,  that  the  people  used  to  meet 
for  political  affairs,  elections,  etc.  During  many 
ages  there  were,  it  appears,  no  habitations  sav(3 
on  the  hills.  .  .  .  The  Forum,  as  an  enclosed 
public  place  amidst  buildings,  and  surrounded 
by  graceful  porticos,  may  be  said  to  ha^'e  owed 
its  origin  to  Tarqiiinius  Priscus,  between  the 
years  616  and  578  B.  C.  That  king  (Livius  tells 
us)  was  the  first  who  erected  porticos  around  this 
area,  and  also  divided  the  ground  into  lots, 
where  private  citizens  might  build  for  their  own 
uses.  Booths,  probably  wooden  (the  '  tabernae 
veteres '),  were  the  first  rude  description  of  shops 
here  seen.  .  .  .  Uncertain  is  the  original  place  of 
the  '  Rostra  Veteres ' — the  ancient  tribunal  for 
orators.  No  permanent  tribunal  for  such  pur- 
pose is  known  to  have  been  placed  in  the  Forum 
till  the  year  of  the  city  417.  ...  In  the  year  336 
B.  C. ,  the  Romans  having  gained  a  naval  victory 
over  the  citizens  of  Antium,  several  of  those 
enemies'  ships  were  burnt,  others  transported  to 
the  Roman  docks,  and  the  bronzed  prows  of  the 
latter  were  used  to  decorate  a  pulpit,  now  raised 
for  public  speaking,  probably  near  the  centre  of 
the  Forum. " — C.  I.  Hemans,  Historic  and  Monu- 
mental Rome,  ch.  6. 

Also  in  :  R.  Lanciaui,  Ancient  Rome,  pp.  75-83.. 
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FORUM. 


FRANCE,  A.  D.  843. 


FORUM  TREBONII,  Battle  of  (A.  D.  251). 
See  GoTiis,  Fihst  Invasions  ok  the  Roman 
Empiuk. 

FOSI,  The.    See  Ciiauci. 

FOSSA.    See  Cahtua. 

FOSSE,  The. — One  of  the  great  Roman 
roads  in  Britain,  whicli  ran  from  Lincoln  south- 
westwardly  into  Cornwall.  Sec  Roman  Roads 
IN  Bkitain. 

FOSTAT.— The  original  name  of  Cairo, 
Egypt,  signifying  "the  Encampment."  See 
Mahomktan  CoNQtiKST:  A.  D.  640-G40. 

FOTHERINGAY  CASTLE,  Mary  Stu- 
art's execution  at.  See  Scotland:  A.  1).  1561- 
1568;  and  Encu-and:  A.  1).  1585-1587. 

FOUNTAIN  OF  YOUTH,  Ponce  de  Leon's 
quest  of  the.     Sec;  Amkuica:  A.  I).  1512. 

FOUR  HUNDRED  AND  FIVE  THOU- 
SAND AT  ATHENS.  See  Athens:  B.  C. 
418-411. 

FOUR  HUNDRED  AT  ATHENS,  The. 
See  Atiikns:  B.  (;.  594. 

FOUR  MASTERS,  The.— Four  Irish  an- 
tiquaries of  ITtli  century,  who  compiled  the 
mi.xed  collection  of  legend  and  history  called  the 
"  Annals  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland,"  are  com- 
monly known  as  the  Four  Masters.  They  were 
Michael  O'Clery,  a  lay  brother  of  the  order  of 
St.  Francis;  Conaire  O'Clery,  brother  of  Michael; 
Cucogry  or  Peregrine  O'Clery,  head  of  the  Tir- 
connell  sept  of  the  O'Clervs,  to  which  ^lichael 
and  Conaire  belonged ;  and  Ferfeasa  O'Mulconry, 
of  whom  nothing  is  known,  except  that  he  was 


a  native  of  the  county  of  Roscommon.  The 
"Annals"  of  the  Four  "Masters  have  been  trans- 
lated into  English  from  the  Irish  tongue  by  John 
O'Donovan.— J.  O'Donovan,  Intrml.  to  Aniuil* 
of  the  Kinndnii  of  Irehiml  by  the  Four  MaMers. 
FOUR  MILE  .STRIP," Cession  of  the.    See 

PoNTFAC'rt  WaU. 

FOURMIGNY,Battle  of (1449).  SeeFiiAUCE: 
A.  D.  1431-1453. 


FOURTEENTH  AMENDMENT.  See 
United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  1).  186.1-1866  (De- 
CEMHEK— Apuil);   1866  (June);  1866-1867  (Oc- 

TOHEU — MaUCII). 

The  enforcement  of.  Sec  United  States  of 
Am.  :  A.  D.  1871  (Apkil). 


FOURTH  OF  JULY.— The  annlversarv  of 
the  adoption  of  the  American  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. See  United  States  ok  Am.  -.  A.  D. 
1776  (July). 

FOWEY,  Essex's  surrender  at.  See  Eng- 
land: A.  I).  l()44(Au«usT — Septe-mbek). 

FOWLTOWN,  Battle  of  (1817).  See 
Floudia:  a.  D.  1816-1818. 

FOX  AND  NORTH  COALITK-N,  The. 
See  England:  A.  D.  1782;  1783;  and  1783-1787. 

FOX  INDIANS,  The.  See  American  Auo- 
iiunNEs:  ALCiONtjuiAN  Family,  and  Sacs,  &c. — 
For  an  account  of  the  massacre  of  Fox  In(lians  at 
Detroit  in  1712,  see  Canada:  A.  D.  1711-1713. 

For  an  account  of  the  Black  Hawk  War,  see 
ILLINOIS:  A.  D.  1832. 


FRANCE. 


Gallic  and  Roman.    See  Gaul. 

A.  D.  481-843. — Under  the  Franks,  to  the 
division  of  the  Empire  of  Charlemagne.  See 
Fkanks. 

A.  D.  841-911. — Ravages  and  settlements  of 
the  Northmen.  See  Noum.vns:  A.  1).  841  to 
876-911. 

9th  Century. — Introduction  of  the  modern 
name. — At  the  time  of  the  division  of  the  empire 
of  Charlemagne  between  his  three  grand-sons, 
which  was  made  a  deflnite  and  lasting  political 
separation  by  the  Treaty  of  Verdun,  A.  D.  843, 
"the  people  of  the  West  [western  Europe]  had 
come  to  be  divided,  with  more  and  more  distinct- 
ness, into  two  cla.sses,  those  composed  of  Franks 
and  Germans,  who  still  adhered  to  the  Teutonic 
dialects,  and  those,  composed  of  Franks,  Gallo- 
Romans,  and  Aquitanians,  who  used  the  Romance 
dialects,  or  the  patois  which  had  grown  out  of  a 
corrupted  Latin.  The  former  clung  to  the  name 
of  Germans,  wliilc  the  latter,  not  to  lose  all  share 
in  the  glory  of  the  Frankish  name,  began  to  call 
themselves  Frauci,  and  their  country  Francia 
Nova,  or  New  France.  .  .  .  Francia  was  the 
Latin  name  of  Fnvnkenland,  and  had  long  before 
been  applied  to  the  dominions  of  the  Franks  on 
both  sides  of  the  Rhine.  Their  country  was 
then  divided  into  East  and  West  Francia ;  but  in 
the  time  of  Karl  the  Great  [Charlemagne]  and 
Ludwig  Pious,  we  find  the  monk  of  St.  Gall 
using  the  terms  Francia  Nova,  in  opposition  to 
the  Francia,  'qurediciturantiqua.' " — P.  Godwin, 
Hist,  of  France:  Ancient  Ganl,  ch.  18,  with  note. 
— "As  for  the  mere  name  of  Francia,  like  other 
names  of  the  kind,  it  shifted  its  geographical 


use  according  to  the  wanderings  of  the  people 
from  whom  it  was  derived.  After  many  such 
changes  of  meaning,  it  gradually  settled  down  as 
the  name  for  those  parts  of  Germany  and  Gaul 
where  it  still  abides.  There  are  the  Teutonic  or 
Austrian  [or  Austrasian]  Francia,  part  of  which 
still  keeps  the  name  of  Franker  or  Fraucouia, 
and  the  Romance  or  Neu.strian  Francia,  which 
by  various  annexations  has  grown  into  modern 
France.  ' — E.  A.  Freeman,  Ilistoricul  Oeorj.  of 
EurojK,  V.  1.  p.  121. — "As  late  as  the  reign  of 
Frederick  Barbarossa,  the  name  of  Frank  was 
still  used,  and  used  too  with  an  air  of  triumph,  as 
equivalent  to  the  name  of  German.  The  Kings 
and  kingdoms  of  this  age  had  indeed  no  fixed 
titles,  because  all  were  still  looked  on  as  mere 
portions  of  the  great  Frankish  realm.  Another 
step  has  now  been  taken  towards  the  creation  of 
modern  France;  but  the  older  state  of  things 
has  not  yet  wholly  passed  away.  Germany  has 
no  definite  name ;  for  a  long  time  it  is  '  Francia 
Orientalis,'  '  Francia  Teutonica ' ;  tlieu  it  becomes 
'  Regnum  Teutonicum, ' '  Regnum  Teutonicorum. ' 
But  it  is  equally  clear  that,  within  the  limits 
of  that  Westernor  Latin  France,  Francia  and 
Francus  were  fast  getting  their  modern  meanings 
of  France  and  Frenchmen,  as  distinguished  from 
Frank  or  German." — E.  A.  Freeman,  The  Franks 
and  the  Gauls  {Historical  Essays,  \st  series,  no.  7). 
A.  D.  843.— The  kingdom  of  Charles  the 
Bald. — The  first  actual  kingdom  of  France  (Fran- 
cia Nova  —  Francia  Occidentalis),  was  fornyid 
in  the  partition  of  the  empire  of  Cliarlemagne  be- 
tween his  three  grandsons,  by  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
dun,  A.  D.  843.     It  was  assigned  to  Charles, 
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Founding  of  the 
Capetian  Monarchy. 


FRANCE.  A.  D.  877-987. 


oalled  "tlie  Bahl,"  and  comprised  the  Neustriii 
of  the  older  Frank  divisions,  together  with  Aqui- 
taine.  It  "  had  for  its  eastern  boundary,  the 
Meusc,  tl»c  Saflne  and  the  Rlione ;  wliicli,  never- 
theless, can  only  be  understood  of  the  Upper 
Meuse,  since  Brabant  was  certainly  not  comprised 
in  it";  and  it  extended  southwards  beyond  the 
Pyrenees  to  the  Ebro. — II.  Hallam,  The  Middle 
Agen,  ch.  1,  pt.  1,  foot-note. — "Charles  and  his 
successors  have  some  claim  to  be  accounted 
French.  They  rule  over  a  large  part  of  France, 
and  are  cut  away  from  their  olcTer  connexion  with 
Germany.  Still,  in  reality  they  are  Germans  and 
Franks.  They  speak  German,  they  yearn  after 
the  old  imperial  name,  they  have  no  national 
feeling  at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  the  great  lords 
of  Neustria,  as  it  used  to  be  called,  are  ready  to 
move  in  that  direction,  and  to  take  the  first  steps 
towards  a  new  national  life.  They  cease  to 
look  back  to  the  Rhine,  and  occupy  thernselves 
in  a  continual  struggle  with  their  kings.  Feudal 
power  is  founded,  and  with  it  the  claims  of  the 
bishops  rise  to  their  highest  point.  But  we  have 
not  yet  come  to  a  kingdom  of  France.  ...  It 
was  no  proper  French  kingdom ;  but  a  dying 
branch  of  the  Empire  of  Charles  the  Great.  .  .  . 
Charles  the  Bald,  entering  on  his  part  of  the 
Caroling  Empire,  found  three  large  districts 
which  refused  to  recognise  him.  These  were 
Aquitaine,  whose  king  was  Pippin  II. ;  Septi- 
mania,  in  the  hands  of  Bernard;  and  Brittany 
under  NominoB.  He  attempted  to  reduce  them ; 
but  Brittany  and  Septimania  defied  him,  while 
over  Aquitaine  he  was  little  more  than  a  nominal 
suzerain." — G.  W.  Kitchin,  Hist,  of  France,  v.  1, 
bk.  2,  pt.  2,  (h.  5. 

Also  in  :  E.  A.  Freeman,  Hist.  Oeog.  of  Europe, 
ch.  6,  sect.  1. — See,  also,  Franks  (Carolingian 
Empire):  A.  D.  814-962. 

A.  D.  86i.— Origin  of  the  duchy  and  of  the 
house  of  Capet.— In  861,  Charles  the  Bald,  king 
of  that  part  of  the  dismembered  empire  of  Char- 
lemagne which  grew  into  the  kingdom  of  France, 
was  struggling  with  many  difficulties :  defending 
himself  against  the  hostile  ambition  of  his 
brother,  Louis  the  German ;  striving  to  establish 
his  authority  in  Brittany  and  Aquitaine ;  harried 
and  harassed  by  Norse  pirates ;  surrounded  by 
domestic  treachery  and  feudal  restiveness.  All 
of  his  many  foes  were  more  or  less  in  league 
against  him,  and  the  soul  of  their  combination 
appears  to  have  been  a  certain  bold  adventurer — 
a  stranger  of  uncertain  origin,  a  Saxon,  as  some 
say  —  who  bore  the  name  of  Robert  the  Strong. 
In  this  alien  enemy.  King  Charles,  who  never 
lacked  shrewdness,  discovered  a  possible  friend. 
He  opened  negotiations  with  Robert  the  Strong, 
:;iid  a  bargain  was  soon  made  which  transferred 
the  sword  and  the  energy  of  the  potent  mercen- 
ary to  the  service  of  the  king.  ' '  Soon  after,  a 
Placitum  or  Great  Council  was  held  at  Com- 
piSgne.  In  this  assembly,  and  by  the  assent  of 
tlie  Optimates,  the  Seine  and  its  islands,  and  that 
most  important  island  Paris,  and  all  the  country 
betwee\i  Seine  and  Loire,  were  granted  to  Robert, 
the  Duchy  of  France,  though  not  yet  so  called, 
moreover  the  Angevine  Marches,  or  County  of 
Outre-Maine,  all  to  be  held  by  Robert-le-Fort  as 
barriers  against  Northmen  and  Bretons,  and  by 
which  cessions  the  realm  was  to  be  defended. 
Only  a  portion  of  this  dominion  owned  the  obedi- 
ence of  Charles :  the  Bretons  were  in  their  own 
country,  the  Northmen  in  the  country  they  were 


making  their  own ;  the  grant  therefore  was  a 
license  to  Robert  to  win  as  much  as  he  could,  and 
to  keep  his  acquisitions  should  he  succeed.  .  .  . 
Robert  kept  the  Northmen  in  check,  yet  only  by 
incessant  exertion.  He  inured  the  future  kings 
of  France,  his  two  young  sons,  Eudcs  and  Rob- 
ert, to  the  tug  of  war,  making  them  his  com- 
fianions  in  his  enterprises.  The  banks  of  the 
ioire  were  particularly  guarded  by  him,  for  here 
the  principal  attacks  were  directed. "  Robert  the 
Strong  fought  valiantly,  as  he  had  contracted  to . 
do,  for  five  years,  or  more,  and  then,  in  an  un- 
lu(-kv  battle  with  the  Danes,  one  summer  day  in 
866,  he  fell.  ' '  Thus  died  the  first  of  the  Capets. " 
All  the  honors  and  possessions  which  he  had 
received  from  the  king  were  then  transferred,  not 
to  his  sons,  but  to  one  Hugh,  Count  of  Bur- 
gundy, who  became  also  Duke  or  Marquis  of 
France  and  Count  of  Anjou.  Twenty  years 
later,  however,  the  older  son  of  Robert,  Eudes, 
turns  up  in  histor)'  again  as  Count  of  Paris,  and 
nothing  is  known  of  the  means  by  which  the 
family,  soon  to  become  royal,  had  recovered  its 
footing  and  its  importance. — Sir  F.  Palgrave, 
irist.  of  Normandy  and  Em/lnnd,  hk.  1,  ch.  3  (r.  1). 
A.  D.  877-987.— The  end  of  the  Carolingian 
monarchy  and  the  rise  of  the  Capetian. — 
Charles  the  Bald  died  in  877  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Louis,  called  "the  Stammerer,"  who 
reigned  only  two  years.  His  two  sons,  Louis 
and  Carloman,  were  joint  kings  for  a  short  space, 
struggling  with  the  Northmen  and  losing  the 
provinces  out  of  which  Duke  Boson  of  Provence, 
brother-in-law  of  Charles  the  Bald,  formed  the 
kingdom  of  Aries.  Louis  died  in  883  and  Carlo- 
man  two  years  afterwards;  thereupon  Charles, 
surnamed  "the  Fat,"  king  of  Lombardy  and 
Germany,  and  also  emperor  (nephew  of  Charles 
the  Balcf),  became  likewise  king  of  France,  and 
briefly  reunited  under  his  feebly  handled  sceptre 
the  greater  part  of  the  old  empire  of  Charle- 
magne. When  he  died,  in  888,  a  party  of  the 
nobles,  tired  of  his  race,  met  and  elected  Count 
Eudes  (or  Odo),  the  valiant  Count  of  Paris,  who 
had  just  defended  his  city  with  obstinate  courage 
against  the  Northmen,  to  be  their  king.  The 
sovereignty  of  Eudes  was  not  acknowledged  by 
the  nation  at  large.  His  opponents  found  a 
Carling  to  set  up  against  him,  in  the  person  of 
the  boy  Charles, — youngest  son  of  Louis  "the 
Stammerer,"  born  after  his  father's  death, —  who 
appears  in  history  as  Charles  "the  Simple." 
Eudes,  after  some  years  of  war,  gave  up  to 
Charles  a  small  domain,  between  the  Seine  and 
the  Meuse,  acknowledged  his  feudal  superiority 
and  agreed  that  the  whole  kingdom  should  be 
surrendered  to  him  on  his  (Eudes')  death.  In 
accordance  with  this  agreement,  Charles  the 
Simple  became  sole  king  in  898,  when  Eudes 
died,  and  the  country  which  acknowledged  his 
nominal  sovereignty  fell  into  a  more  distracted 
state  than  ever.  The  Northmen  established  them- 
selves in  permanent  occupation  of  the  country 
on  the  lower  Seine,  and  Charles,  in  911.  made  a 
formal  cession  of  it  to  their  duke,  Rollo,  thus 
creating  the  great  duchy  of  Normandy.  In  922 
the  nobles  grew  once  more  disgusted  with  the 
feebleness  of  their  king  and  crowned  Duke 
Robert,  brother  of  the  late  king  Eudes,  driving 
Charles  into  his  stronghold  of  Laon.  The  Nor- 
mans came  to  Charles'  help  and  his  rival  Robert 
was  killed  in  a  battle.  But  Charles  was  de- 
feated, was  inveigled  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the 
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Early  Capetian*. 


FRANCE.  A.  D.  987-1327. 


rebel  Lords  —  Herbert  of  Vermandois  —  and  kept 
a  prisoner  until  he  died,  in  020.  One  lUuloif 
of  Burgundy  hud  been  cliosen  lilnj,',  nieiintiine, 
and  reigned  until  liiH  deutli,  in  OliU.  Tlien  le- 
ffitiniucy  triumphed  again,  and  a  young  son  of 
Cliarlea  tl>e  Hiinple,  wlio  had  been  reared  in  Eng- 
land, was  sent  for  and  crowned.  Tliis  king  — 
Louis  IV. —  ids  son.  Lotliair,  and  liis  grandson, 
Louis  v..  kej)t  possession  of  tlie  sliaking  throne 
for  half-a-century ;  buttlieir  actual  kingdom  was 
mudi  of  tlie  time  reduced  to  little  more  than  the 
royal  city  of  Laon  and  its  inunediate  territories. 
When  Louis  died,  in  087,  leaving  no  nearer  heir 
than  bi^i  uncle,  Charles,  DuUe  of  Lorraine,  there 
was  no  longer  any  serious  attempt  to  keep  up 
tlio  Carolingian  line.  Hugh,  Duke  of  France 
—  whose  graudfathc;r  Robert,  and  whose  grand- 
uncle  Eucles  had  been  crowned  kings,  before 
him,  and  whose  father.  "Hugh  the  Great."  had 
been  the  king-maker  of  the  period  since  —  was 
now  called  to  the  throne  and  settled  him- 
self firmly  in  the  seat  which  a  long  line  of  his 
descendants  would  hold.  He  was  known  ns 
Hugh  Capet  to  his  contemporaries,  and  ii,  is 
thought  that  he  got  the  name  from  Ids  wearing 
of  the  hood,  cap,  or  cape  of  St.  Martin  —  he  be- 
ing the  abbot  of  St.  Martin  at  Tours,  in  addition 
to  his  other  high  dignities. — O.  W.  Kitchin, 
HUt.  of  Prance,  v.  1,  bk.  2,  pt.  2,  ch,  5 ;  bk.  3, 
ch.  1. 

Also  in:  Sir  F.  Palgrave,  IIM.  of  Normandy 
and  England,  bk.  1.  cri.  5  (».  1).— C.  F.  Keary. 
Tfie  Vikings  in  Western  Christendom,  eh.  11  and 
13-15. — See,  also,  Laon. 

A.  D.  987. — Accession  of  Hu^h  Capet. — The 
kingdom  of  the  early  Capetians. — "On  the 
accession  of  the  third  race  [the  Capetians],  France, 
properly  so  called,  only  comprised  the  territory 
between  the  Somme  and  the  Loire;  it  was 
bounded  by  the  counties  of  Flanders  and  Ver- 
mandois on  the  north ;  by  Normandy  and  Brit- 
tany on  the  west;  liy  the  Champagne  on  the 
east ;  by  the  duchy  of  Aquitaine  on  the  south. 
The  territory  within  these  bounds  was  the  duchy 
of  France,  the  patrimonial  possession  of  the 
Capets,  and  constituted  the  royal  domain.  The 
great  fiefs  of  the  crown,  in  adaition  to  the  duchy 
of  Franco,  were  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  the 
duchy  of  Burgundy,  nearly  the  whole  of  Flan- 
ders, formed  into  a  county,  the  county  of  Cham- 
pagne, the  duchy  of  Aquitaine,  and  the  county 
of  Toulouse.  .  .  .  The  sovereigns  of  these  vari- 
ous states  were  the  great  vassals  of  the  crown 
?"d  peers  of  France;  Lorraine  and  a  portion  of 
Flanders  wre  depentlent  on  the  Germanic  crown, 
while  Brittany  was  a  fief  of  the  duchy  of  Nor- 
mandy. ,  .  .  The  county  of  Barcelona  beyond 
the  Alps  vas  also  one  of  the  great  fiefs  of  the 
crown  of  France." — E.  de  Bonnechose,  Hist,  of 
France:  second  e]Mch,  bk.  1,  ch.  2. — "WithtUe 
e  ceptiou  of  tho  Spanish  March  and  of  part  of 
Flandrrs,  all  tl:  ese  states  have  long  been  fully 
incorporated  with  the  French  monarchy.  But 
we  must  remember  that,  under  the  earlier  French 
Kings,  the  connexion  of  most  of  these  provinces 
with  their  nominal  suzerain  was  even  looser  than 
the  connexion  of  the  German  princes  after  the 
Peace  of  Westphalia  with  the  Viennese  Emper- 
ors. A  greut  French  Duke  was  as  independent 
within  his  own  dominions  as  an  Elector  of  Sax- 
ony or  Bavaria,  and  there  were  no  common  in- 
stitutions, no  Diet  or  assembly  of  any  kind,  to 
bring  him  iato  contai-'.t  either  with  his  liege  lord 


or  with  his  fellow-vaBsolf.  Aquitaine  and  Tou- 
louse .  .  .  s(!ein  almos',  10  have  forgotten  that 
there  was  any  King  of  the  French  at  all,  or  at 
all  events  that  they  Ixid  anything  to  do  with 
him.  Tliev  did  not  ol  ,n  even  pay  him  the  com- 
pliment or  waging  wu"  upon  hini,  a  mmle  of 
recognition  of  his  existe  ice  which  was  constantly 
indulged  in  by  their  brethren  of  Normandy  and 
Flanders." — H  A.  Freeman,  The  thanks  and 
the  (Idiils  (IliHtorirnl  Khhuj/h,  Xst  series,  no.  7). — 
"  VVMien  France  was  di'tached  from  the  Empire 
in  the  ninth  century,  of  all  three  imperial  regions 
she  was  the  one  which  seemed  least  likely  to 
form  a  nation.  There  was  no  unity  in  the  coun- 
try west  of  the  Scheldt,  the  Meuse,  and  the 
Itlione.  Various  principalities,  duchies,  or  coun- 
ties were  here  formed,  but  each  of  them  was 
divided  into  secular  fiefs  and  eeclesiastical  terri- 
tories. Over  these  fiefs  and  territories  the  au- 
thority of  the  duke  or  the  count,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  represent  that  of  the  king,  was  exercised 
only  in  case  these  seigneurs  had  sufileient  power, 
derived  from  their  own  personal  esUites.  Desti- 
tute of  domains  and  almost  starving,  the  king,  in 
otlicial  documents.  ask(Hl  what  means  he  might 
find  on  which  to  live  with  some  degree  of  de- 
cency. From  time  to  time,  amid  this  chaos,  he 
discussed  the  theory  of  his  authority.  He  was  a 
leaa  and  solemn  phantom,  straying  about  among 
living  men  who  were  very  rude  and  energetic. 
The  phantom  kept  constantly  growing  leaner,  but 
royalty  did  not  vanish.  People  were  accustomed 
to  its  existence,  and  the  men  of  those  days  could 
not  conceive  of  a  revolution.  By  the  election  of 
Hugh  Capet,  in  987,  royalty  became  a  reality, 
because  the  king,  as  Duke  of  Francla,  bad  lands, 
money,  and  followers.  It  would  be  out  of  place 
to  seek  a  plan  of  condrct  and  a  methodical  line 
of  policy  in  the  actions  of  the  Capetians,  for  thev 
employed  simultaneously  every  sort  of  expedi- 
ent. During  more  than  three  centuries  they  had 
male  oflspring ;  thus  the  chief  merit  of  the  dynasty 
was  that  it  emluied.  As  always  happens,  out  of 
the  practice  developed  a  hiw;  and  this  happy 
accident  produced  a  lawful  hereditary  succession, 
which  was  a  great  element  of  strength.  More- 
over the  king  had  a  whole  arsenal  of  rights:  old 
rights  of  Carolingian  royalty,  preserving  the  re- 
membrance of  imperial  power,  which  the  study 
of  the  Roman  law  was  soon  to  resuscitate,  trans- 
forming these  apparitions  into  formidable  reali- 
ties; old  rights  conferred  by  the  coronation, 
which  were  impossible  to  detine.  and  hence  in- 
contestable ;  and  rights  of  suzerainty,  newer  and 
more  real,  which  were  definitely  determined  and 
codified  as  feudalism  developed  and  which, 
joined  to  the  other  rights  mentioned  above, 
made  the  king  proprietor  of  France.  These  are 
the  elements  that  Capetian  royalty  contributed 
to  the  play  of  fortuitous  circunitances. " — E. 
Lavisse,  General  View  of  the  Poliucal  History  of 
Europe,  ch.  3. —  See,  also,  Twelve  Peers  of 
Fkance. 

A.  D.  987-1327.— The  Feudal  Period.— "The 
period  in  the  history  of  France,  of  which  we  are 
about  to  write,  began  with  the  consecration  of 
Hugues  Capet,  at  Rei.ns,  the  3rd  of  July,  987, 
but  it  is  a  period  which  would  but  improperly 
take  its  name  from  the  Capetians ;  for  throughout 
this  time  royalty  was,  as  it  were,  annihilated  in 
France;  the  social  bond  was  broken,  and  the 
country  which  extends  from  the  Rhine  to  the 
Pyrenees,  and  from  the  English  Channel  to  the 
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Oulf  of  L^'ori,  WHS  Kovcrticil  l>v  i\  crinfcdcriition 
of  priiKTH  rarely  niulcr  the  intliiciici^  of  ii  cnni 
iiioii  will,  mill  uiiitt'tloiilv  liy  the  Fiiidul  HyHtciii. 
Willie  Friiiicc  wiiH  confederHted  under  feixliil 
iidtiiiiilHtriitloii,  the  IcffiHliitive  |><)Wer  was  siih- 
pctiiled.  Ilii^'iies  Cujiet  and  his  Hiiccessors,  tinlil 
the  aeccHHion  4if  St.  Louis,  had  not  the  ri^ht  of 
making  Ihwh;  the  nation  had  no  diet,  no  rr^ii- 
larly  couHtituted  aHHeniblies  whose  authority  it 
ueknowlcdjrcd.  Thi!  Feudal  .System,  tacitly 
adopted,  and  developed  Ity  cUHtoni,  was  solely 
aeknowledifcd  by  the  numerous  soverelj^ns  who 
divided  the  |)rovliiees  amotiir  themselves.  It  re- 
nlaeed  tlu^  social  bond,  the  monarch,  and  thn 
Ic'j^islator.  .  .  .  The  period  .  .  ,  is  therefore  liko 
a  lon^  interregnum,  duriiij;  which  tin;  royal  au- 
thority was  Muspi'uded,  although  th(!  name  of 
king  was  always  i)reHerved.  He  who  bore  this 
title  in  tin;  midst  of  a  re|)ulilic  of  ])rinei  s  was 
only  distinguished  from  them  by  some  honorary 
prerogative,  and  Ik;  exercised  over  tliem  s'lircely 
any  authority.  Until  very  luuir  tliu  end  of  the 
11th  century,  these  princes  were  Hcarcely  less 
numerous  than  the  castles  which  covered  France. 
Nt»  authority  was  acknowledged  at  ii  distance, 
and  every  fortress  gave;  its  lord  rank  among  the 
sovureign.s.  The  concjuest  of  England  by  the 
Normans  broke  the  c(iuilil)rium  between  tho 
feudal  lords;  one  of  the  confederate  princes,  be- 
comi!  a  king  in  10(1(5,  gradually  extended,  imtil 
11711,  his  <londnation  over  more  tlian  half  of 
France ;  and  altliougli  it  w  as  not  ho  who  boro 
the  title  of  king  of  the  French,  it  may  be  imag- 
ined tlmt  in  time  the  rest  of  tho  country  would 
also  pass  under  his  yoke.  Philip  the  Aiigust  and 
his  sou,  during  the  forty-six  last  yeai-s  of  tho 
same  i)eriod,  reccmquered  almost  all  the  flefs 
which  the  Engli.sh  kings  had  united,  brought  the 
other  great  vas.sals  back  to  obedience,  and 
changed  the  feudal  confederation  wliich  hacl 
rule(l  France  into  a  monarchy,  which  incorpo- 
rated tlie  Feudal  System  in  its  constitution." — ,J. 
C.  L.  de  Sisniondi,  France  Under  the  Fciidul 
Syittem  (tr.  by  W.  JMliiif/hnm),  cfi.  1.— "  The 
feudal  i)eriod,  tiiat  is,  tlu!  period  when  the  feudal 
system  was  tlio  dominant  fact  of  our  country, 
...  is  comprehended  between  Hugh  Capet  and 
Philippe  de  Valois,  tliat  is,  it  embraces  the  Uth, 
12th  and  13th  centuries.  ...  At  the  end  of  the 
10th  century,  royalty  and  the  commons  were  not 
visible,  or  at  all  events  scarcely  visible.  At  the 
commencement  of  tlie  14th  century,  royalty  was 
the  head  of  the  state,  the  commons  were  the  body 
of  the  nation.  The  two  forces  to  which  the 
feudal  system  was  to  succumb  had  tlnin  attained, 
not,  indeed,  their  entire  development,  but  a  de- 
cided preponderance.  .  .  .  With  the  14th  cen- 
tury, the  character  of  war  changed.  Then  bejjan 
the  foreign  wars;  no  longer  a  vassal  against 
suzerain,  or  vassal  against  vassal,  but  nation 
against  nation,  government  against  government. 
On  the  accession  of  Philippe  de  Valois,  the  great 
wars  between  the  French  and  the  English  broke 
out  —  the  claims  of  the  kings  of  lingland,  not 
upon  any  particular  flef,  but  upon  the  whole 
land,  and  upon  the  throne  of  France  —  and  they 
continued  up  to  Louis  XI.  They  were  no  longer 
feudal,  but  national  wars ;  a  certain  proof  that 
the  feudal  period  stopped  at  this  limit,  that  an- 
other society  had  already  commenced." — F.  P. 
Gu'.zot,  Hist,  of  Cmlizution,  2rf  course,  led.  1. 

A.  D.  996.— Accession  of  King  Robert  II. 

A.  D.  1031.— Accession  of  King  Henry  I. 


A.  D.  1060.— Accession  of  King  Philip  I. 

A.  D.  1070-1135.— Enfranchisement  of  Com- 
munes.— "  rh(!  establishment  of  the  coni'nune  of 
.Mans,  towards  tho  year  1070,  was  not  a  fact, 
isolated,  and  without  respect  to  what  passed  in 
tlie  rest  of  France;  it  was,  on  thi'  contrary,  a 
symittomof  the  great  revolution  whi<h  was  work- 
ing in  the  opinions,  the  maimers,  and  the  (londi- 
tion  of  the  mass  of  the;  people;  a  symptom  which, 
bearing  a  certain  date,  must  serve  to  estalilish 
th(>  epoch  of  a  crowd  of  analogous  elTorts  made 
in  th(^  otluT  towny  of  France.  History  has  not 
preserved  tli(!  memory  of  thcsi;  diircrent  elTorts, 
i)ut  it  has  shown  us  the  re  .ults.  During  the  two 
following  centuries,  the  cities  ceased  not  to  ob- 
tain charters,  to  foimd  or  secure  by  legitimate 
authority,  the  inuiumitics  and  franchises  which 
constituted  the  communal  rights.  .  .  .  All,  or 
nearly  all  hud,  however,  already  concjuered  lib- 
erty ;  they  hail  experienced  how  advantageous  it 
was  to  be  governed  by  themselves,  and  the  high 
price  which  they  put  upon  the  favor  they  so- 
licited, bears  witness  to  their  experience.  Tho 
enfranchi.senient  of  \\\v.  commimes  is  almost  uni- 
versally reported  in  the;  .  .  .  reign  .  .  .  of  Louis 
the  Fat;  and  the  honor  of  this  great  revolution, 
which  created  the  third  estate  [tiers-etal  |,  and 
liberty  in  France,  has  been  given  either  to  tho 
generosity  or  the  wise  policy  of  that  prince. 
Then!  is  doubtless  some  truth  in  this  opiidon, 
since  we  find  in  Fran(;e  no  conununal  charter  an- 
terior to  the  reign  of  Louis  VI.,  and  he  is  also  tho 
first  king  who  was  seen  to  ally  himself  with  tho 
burgesses,  to  make  war  on  the  nobility.  How- 
ever, the  i<lca  which  is  formed  of  this  event, 
when  one  attributes  it  to  the  act  of  the  monarch's 
will,  or  the  effect  of  his  system,  is  completely 
erroneous.  The  French  pciople  owed  whatever 
degree  of  liberty  it  enjoyed  in  tin;  middle  ages, 
to  its  own  valor  it  acquired  it  as  liberty  must 
always  be  accjuired,  at  the  swords  point;  it 
profitted  by  the  divisions,  the  imprudence,  tho 
weakness,  or  the  crimes  of  its  lords,  lay  or  eccle- 
siastic, to  seize  it  from  and  in  spite  of  them.  .  .  . 
The  origin  of  every  conuniuie  was,  as  indicated 
by  the  (lifferent  names  by  which  they  are  desig- 
nated, a  communion,  a  conjuration,  or  confedera- 
tion, of  the  inhabitants  of  a  town  who  were  mu- 
tually engaged  to  defend  each  other.  The  first 
act  of  the  commune  was  the  occupation  of  a 
tower  in  which  was  set  up  a  clock  or  belfry ;  and 
the  first  clause  of  the  oath  of  all  the  conununers, 
was  to  repair  in  arms,  when  the  bell  sounded,  at 
the  place  assigned  them,  to  defend  each  other. 
From  this  first  engag'ement  result<;d  that  of  sub- 
mitting to  magistrates  named  by  the  communers : 
it  was  the  mayors,  echevins,  and  juries,  in  north- 
ern France,  and  consuls  or  syndics  in  southern 
France,  to  whom  the  consent  of  all  abandoned 
the  sole  right  of  directing  tho  common  efforts. 
Thus  the  militia  was  first  created ;  the  magis- 
tracy came  afterwanls.  .  .  .  The  reign  of  Phillip 
L  had  been  but  a  long  anarchy.  During  those 
forty -eight  years  the  royal  government  had  not 
existed,  ami  no  other  had  eflicaciously  taken  its 
place.  At  the  same  time,  greatly  differing  from 
the  other  feudal  monarchies,  all  legislative  power 
was  suspended  in  France.  There  were  no  diets 
like  those  of  the  kingdoms  of  Germany  and  Italy, 
no  parliament  like  that  of  England,  no  cortes 
like  those  of  Spain,  no  field  of  March  like  that  of 
tlie  antient  Frankish  kings,  no  a.ssemblages,  in 
fine,  which  bound  by  their  acts  the  great  vassals 
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and  their  Hul)JcctH,  nnil  which  roiild  Huhtnit  thorn 
to  coniiiKin  laws.  Tlic  Kn-iicli  liml  iml  ilcMircfi  ii 
|mrtici|>iilii)M  ill  th(!  Nnvcrcl^'iity  wiiich  they  ('oiiid 
only  iu-(|uin'  l>y  Hucrillciiif;  tiicir  iniii'iiciKicncc. 
TliiiH,  two  Kr*'!!!  viiMHiiJH,  or  tlic  siilijccts  of  two 
gniit  vhhhiiIh,  could  scarcely  liclicvc  llicmwlvcH 
<()iii|)utriotH.  .  .  .  Tlic  uniircliy  which  was  found 
in  tlio  tfrciit  Htntc  of  the  French  nioimrch} .  ht;- 
cHiiHL'  nil  tilt!  rciiitioim  hetween  the  Idii^  and  thu 
count  wcro  reiuxcd,  wiih  found  iiiso  in  thn  petty 
statu  of  the  county  df  Paris,  or  of  the  ducliy  of 
France;  for  tlio  loni.H  and  Imrons  of  the  crown'H 
domains  no  hettcr  ohcyed  or  rcsiM-cted  more  the 
prerogativcHfjf  their  lord  llian  the  >freat  vasHiils 
those  of  th(i  Ku/.emin.  The  anarch}'  was  com- 
plete, the  disorder  seemed  carried  to  its  height, 
and  never  had  the  social  l)ond  in  France  been 
nearer  to  lieinj^  broken;  yet  never  had  France 
made  so  real  a  progress  as  during  thesi;  forty- 
ciglit  years.  I'ldllip,  at  his  death,  left  his  son 
qidte  another  people  to  that  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  his  fatlier:  the  most  active  monarch 
would  never  liave  done  so  mudi  for  France;  as 
she  had  without  Idin  done  for  herself  during  his 
sleep.  The  towns  weit;  more  numerous,  more 
populous,  more  opulent,  and  more  industrious; 
property  had  accjuired  a  security  tniknown  in  tlu; 
preceding  centuries;  ju.stice  was  distrihut<'d  be- 
tween ecjuals,  and  by  eciuals;  and  the  liberty  of 
the  burgesses,  conquereu  l)y  arms,  was  defended 
with  energy." — J.  C.  L.  H.  de  Sismondi.  Fniiire 
under  the  heiidal  Si/ntem,  ch.  daiid  13. — "  Liberty 
.  .  .  was  to  have  its  beginning  in  the  towns,  in 
the  towns  of  the  centre  of  France,  which  were  to 
be  called  privileged  towns,  or  conununes.  and 
which  would  either  receive  or  extort  their  fran- 
chises. .  .  .  All  coveted  a  few  franchises  or  priv- 
ileges, and  otlered  to  purchase  them;  for.  needy 
and  wntclied  as  they  were.  i)oor  artisans,  smiths 
and  weavers,  suffered  to  cluster  for  shelter  at  the 
foot  of  a  castle,  or  fugitive  serfs  crowding  round 
a  church,  they  could  manage  to  find  money;  and 
men  of  this  stamp  were  the  founders  of  our  lili- 
erties.      Tliey  willingly  starved  tliemselves  to 

Erocurc  the  means  of  purchase;  and  king  and 
arons  rivalled  each  other  in  M-Uing  charters 
whicli  fetched  so  high  a  price.  This  revolution 
took  place  all  over  the  kingdom  under  a  tluni- 
saud  different  forms,  and  with  but  little  tlisturl)- 
ance ;  so  that  it  has  only  attracted  notice  witli  re- 
gard to  some  towns  of  tlie  Oi.se  and  tlie  Homme, 
which,  placed  in  less  favorable  circumstances, 
and  belonging  to  two  dilTcirent  lords,  one  a  lay- 
man, tlic  other  ecclesiastical,  resorted  to  the  king 
for  a  solemn  guarantee  of  concessions  often  vio- 
lated, and  maintained  a  precarious  liberty  at  the 
cost  of  several  centuries  of  civil  war.  To  these 
towns  the  name  of  communes  has  been  more  par- 
ticularly api)lied ;  and  the  wars  they  liad  to  wage 
form  a  slight  but  dramatic  incident  in  this  great 
revolution,  wliicli  was  operating  silently  and 
under  ditferent  forms  in  all  the  towns  of  the  north 
of  France.  'Twas  in  brave  and  choleric  Picardy, 
whose  commons  had  so  soundly  beaten  tlic  Nor- 
mans—  in  the  country  of  Calvin,  and  of  so  many 
other  revolutionary  spirits  —  that  these  explosions 
took  place.  Noyon.  Beauvais,  Laou,  three  ec- 
clesiastical lordships,  were  the  first  communes; 
to  these  may  be  added  St.  Quentin.  Here  the 
Church  had  laid  the  foundations  of  a  powerful 
democracy.  .  .  .  Tlie  king  lias  been  said  to  be 
the  founder  of  the  communes ;  but  the  reverse  is 
rather  the  truth :  it  is  the  communes  that  estab- 


lished the  king.  Without  them,  he  rouM  not 
have  beaten  olt  the  Normans;  and  thew  con 
querors  of  Kngland  and  the  Two  .SU-ilies  would 
probalily  have  coiiquered  France.  It  was  the 
communes,  or,  to  use  a  more  general  and  exact 
term,  the  Ixxirgeoisies,  which,  under  the  banner 
of  the  saint  of  the  parish,  enforced  tlii;  common 
peace  between  the  Oise  and  (he  Loiri';  wliih;  the 
king,  on  horseback,  bore  in  front  the  banner  of 
the  abbey  of  Ht.  iK'iiys."— M.  .Miclielet,  llUt.  of 
Fniua;  hk.  4,  ch.  \. — See.  also,  CoMMr.VKs. — 
The  following  comments  on  Mie  passages  quoted 
above  are  made  by  a  good  authority:  "The  gen- 
eral view  taken  of  this  subject  of  tlieeiifranchi.se- 
ment  of  \\w  communes  liy  historians  who  wrote 
at  the  middle  of  the  century  is  now  being  seri- 
ously modified.  The  studies  of  Lucliaire  have 
shown,  I  think,  thatsuchstateinentsasSismondi's, 
which  attriliute  everything  to  tlii!  j)eople,  are  ex 
aggerations.  '  Liberty,'  as  it  existed  in  the  com 
niunes,  was  only  corporate  or  aristocratic;  priv 
ilege.  As  for  the  national  a.ssemlilages,  there 
were  great  councils  held,  such  as  those  which 
existetl  under  the  Norman  monarchs  in  Kngland, 
and  they  issued  the  'assizes.'  wliivh  was  a  com- 
mon form  of  legislation  in  tlie  Middle  Ages.  It 
was  not.  of  course,  legislation,  in  its  nuKlem 
senst!.  Michelet  is  quite  too  tlowery,  poetical, 
democratic,  to  Imj  safely  followed." 

A.  D.  1096.— Departure  of  the  First  Cru- 
saders.    See  Curs.\i)KS:  A.  1).  lOUO-lO'JO. 

A.  D.  1 100. — The  extent  of  the  kingdom. — 
"When  Louis  [VI.  1  was  adopted  'ty  his  father 
in  1100.  tlie  crown  had  as  its  own  domain  only 
tlie  county  of  Paris,  Hurepoix,  the  Gatinais,  tlio 
Orleanis,  half  the  county  of  Sens,  the  French 
Vexin,  and  Bourges,  together  with  some  ill- 
delined  rights  over  tlie  episcopal  cities  of  Hlieims, 
Heauvais,  Laon,  Noyon,  Sr)issons,  Ai' i"ns.  And 
even  within  these  narrow  limits  the  royal  power 
was  but  tliinly  spread  over  tlie  surface.  The 
barons  in  tlieir  castles  were  in  ff""t  indejiendent, 
and  o])preKsed  the  merchants  and  poor  folk  as  t  hey 
would.  The  king  had  also  acknowledged  riglits 
of  suzerainty  over  (Champagne.  Burgundy,  Nor- 
mandy. Brittany,  Flanders,  and  Boulogne;  but, 
in  most  cases,  the  only  ol)edience  the  feudal  lords 
stooped  to  was  that  of  duly  performing  tlit  act 
of  homage  to  tlie  Iving  on  first  succession  to  a 
fief,  lie  also  claimed  suzerainty,  which  was 
not  conced(;d,  over  the  South  of  France;  over 
Provence  and  Lorraine  he  did  not  even  put  forth 
a  claim  of  lordship."— G.  W.  Kitcliin,  Ilist.  of 
Fmiirf,  r.  1,  bk.  B,  ch.  5. 

A.  D.  iioi. — Disastrous  Crusade  of  French 
princes  and  knights.  See  Cuu.s.vukh:  A.  D. 
1101-1103. 

A.  D.  1106-1119.— War  with  Henry  I.  of 
England  and  Normandy.  See  England:  A.  D. 
1087-1  ur.. 

A.  D.  1108-1180.— The  reigns  of  Louis  VL, 
Louis  VIL  and  accession  of  Philip  II. — Gain 
and  loss  of  Aquitaine. — "  Loui.-;  VL,  or  'the 
Fat '  was  the  first  able  man  whom  the  line  of 
Hugh  Capet  had  produced  since  it  mounted  the 
throne,  lie  made  the  first  attempt  at  curbing 
tlic  nobles,.  as.sisted  by  Suger,  the  Abbot  of  St. 
Denys.  The  only  possibility  of  doing  this  was 
to  obtain  the  aid  of  one  party  of  nobles  against 
anothe>  and  when  any  unusually  flagrant  of- 
fence 1'  1  been  committed,  Louis  Cidled  together 
'  bishops,  and  abbots  of  his  domain, 
.    ,  obtained  their   consent  and  assistance  in 
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making  war  on  the  guilty  man,  and  overtlirow- 
ing  Ids  castle,  thus,  in  some  degree,  lessening 
the  sense  of  utter  impunity  which  had  caused  so 
many  violences  and  such  savage  recklessness. 
He  also  permitted  a  few  of  the  cities  to  purchase 
the  right  of  self-government.  .  .  .  The  royal  au- 
thority had  begun  to  be  respected  by  1137,  when 
Louis  VI.  died,  having  just  effected  the  marriage 
of  his  son,  Louis  VIL,  with  Eleanor,  the  heiress 
of  the  Dukes  of  Aquitaine  —  thus  hoping  to 
make  the  crown  really  more  powerful  than  the 
great  princes  who  owed  it  homage.  At  this  time 
lived  the  great  St.  Bernard,  Abbot  of  Clait  vaux, 
who  had  a  wonderful  iniluence  over  men's  minds. 
.  .  .  Bernard  roused  the  young  king  Louis  VIL, 
to  go  on  the  second  crusade  [see  Crusades: 
A.  D.  1147-1149],  which  was  undertaken  by  the 
Emperor  and  the  other  princes  of  Europe  to  re- 
lieve the  distress  of  the  kingdom  of  Palestine. 
.  .  .  Though  Louis  did  reach  Palestine,  i^  was 
with  weakened  forces;  he  could  elfeet  nothing 
by  his  campaign,  and  Eleanor,  who  had  accom- 
panied him,  seems  to  have  been  entirely  cor- 
rupted by  tlie  evil  habits  of  the  Franks  settled 
in  the  East.  Soon  after  his  return,  Louis  dis- 
solved his  marriage;  and  Eleanor  became  the 
wife  of  Henry,  Count  of  Anjou,  who  soon  after 
inherited  the  kingdom  of  England  as  our  Henry 
II. ,  as  well  as  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  and  be- 
trothed his  third  son  to  the  heiress  of  Brittany 
[see  Aquitaine:  A.  D.  1137-1153].  Eleanor's 
marriage  seemed  to  undo  all  that  Louis  VI.  had 
done  in  raising  the  royal  power ;  for  Henry  com- 
pletely overshadowed  Louis,  whose  only  resource 
was  in  feeble  endeavours  to  take  part  against 
him  in  his  many  family  quarrels.  The  whole 
reign  of  Louis  the  Young,  the  title  that  adhered 
to  him  on  account  of  his  simple,  childish  nature, 
is  only  a  record  of  weakness  and  disaster,  till  he 
died  in  1180.  .  .  .  Powerful  in  fact  as  Henry  II. 
was,  it  was  his  gathering  so  large  a  part  of 
France  under  his  rule  which  was,  in  the  end,  to 
build  up  the  greatness  of  the  French  kings.  What 
had  held  theni  in  check  was  the  existence  of  the 
great  fiefs  or  provinces,  each  with  its  own  line 
of  dukes  or  counts,  and  all  practically  indepen- 
dent of  the  king.  But  now  nearly  all  the  prov- 
inces of  southern  and  western  France  were 
gathered  into  the  hand  of  a  single  ruler;  and 
though  he  was  a  Frenchman  in  blood,  yet,  as  he 
was  King  of  England,  this  ruler  seemed  to  his 
French  subjects  no  Frenchman,  but  a  foreigner. 
They  began  therefore  to  look  to  the  Frencli  king 
to  free  them  from  a  foreign  ruler ;  and  the  son 
of  Louis  VIL,  called  Philip  Augustus,  was  ready 
to  take  advantage  of  their  disposition." — C.  M. 
Yonge,  Hist,  of  France  (Hist.  Primers),  ch.  1, 
sect.  C-7. 

A.  D.  1 180-1224. — The  kingdom  extended  by 
Philip  Augustus. — Normandy,  Maine  and  An- 
jou recovered  from  the  English  kings. — "Louis 
VIL  ascended  the  throne  [A.  D.  1137]  with  bet- 
ter prospects  than  his  father.  He  had  married 
Eleanor,  heiress  of  the  ^reat  duchy  of  Quienne 
[or  Aquitaine].  But  this  union,  which  promised 
an  immense  accession  of  strength  to  the  crown, 
was  rendered  unhappy  by  the  levities  of  that 
princess.  Repudiated  by  Louis,  who  feL  rather 
as  a  husband  than  a  king,  Eleanor  immediately 
married  Henry  II.  of  England,  who,  already  in- 
heriting Normandy  from  his  mother  and  Anjou 
from  his  father,  bectime  possessed  of  more  than 
one-half  of  France,  and  au  over-match  for  Louis, 


even  if  the  great  vassals  of  the  crown  had  been 
always  ready  to  maintain  its  supremacy.  One 
might  venture  perhaps  to  conjecture  that  the 
sceptre  of  France  would  eventually  have  passed 
from  the  Capets  to  the  Plantagenets,  if  the  vexa- 
tious quarrel  with  Becket  at  one  time,  and  the 
successive  rebellions  fomented  by  Louis  at  a  later 
period,  had  not  embarrassed  the  great  talents 
and  ambitious  spirit  of  Henry.  But  the  scene 
quite  changed  when  Philip  Augustus,  son  of  Louis 
VIL,  came  upon  the  stage  [A.  D.  1180].  No 
prince  comparable  to  him  in  systematic  ambition 
and  military  enterprise  had  reigned  in  France 
since  Charlemagne.  From  his  reign  the  French 
monarchy  dates  the  recovery  of  its  lustre.  He 
wrested  from  the  count  of  Flanders  the  Verman- 
dois  (that  part  of  Picardy  which  borders  on  the 
Isle  of  France  and  Champagne),  and,  subse- 
quently, the  County  of  Artois.  But  the  most 
important  conquests  of  Philip  were  obtained 
against  the  kings  of  England.  Even  Richard  I., 
with  all  his  prowess,  lost  ground  in  struggling 
against  an  adversary  not  less  active,  and  more 
politic,  than  himself.  But  when  John  not  only 
took  possession  of  his  brother's  dominions,  but 
confirmed  his  usurpation  by  the  murder,  as  was 
very  probably  surmised,  of  the  heir,  Philip,  art- 
fully taking  advantage  of  the  general  indigna- 
tion, summoned  him  as  his  vassal  to  the  court  of 
his  peers.  John  demanded  a  safe-conduct.  Will- 
ingly, said  Philip ;  let  him  come  unmolested.  And 
return  ?  inquired  the  English  envoy.  If  the 
judgment  of  his  peers  permit  him,  replied  the 
king.  By  all  the  saints  of  France,  he  exclaimed, 
when  further  pressed,  he  shall  not  return  unless 
acquitted.  The  bishop  of  Ely  still  remonstrated 
that  the  duke  of  Normandy  could  not  come  with- 
out the  king  of  England ;  nor  would  the  barons 
of  that  country  permit  their  sovereign  to  run  the 
risk  of  death  or  imprisonment.  What  of  that, 
my  lord  bishop  ?  cried  Philip.  It  is  well  known 
that  my  vassal  the  duke  of  Normandy  acquired 
England  by  force.  But  if  a  subject  obtains  any 
accession  of  dignity,  shall  his  paramount  lord 
therefore  lose  his  rights  ?  .  .  .  John,  not  appear- 
ing at  his  summons,  was  declared  guilty  of  felony, 
and  his  fiefs  confiscated.  The  execution  of  this 
sentence  was  not  intrusted  to  a  dilatory  arm. 
Philip  poured  his  troops  into  Normandy,  and 
took  town  after  town,  while  the  king  of  England, 
infatuated  by  his  own  wickedness  and  cowardice, 
made  hardly  an  attempt  at  defence.  In  two 
years  [A.  D.  1203-1204]  Normandy,  Maine,  and 
Anjou  were  irrecoverably  lost.  Poitou  and 
Guienne  resisted  longer ;  but  the  conquest  of  the 
first  was  completed  [A.  D.  1224]  by  Louis  VIII. , 
successor  of  Philip.  — H.  Hallam,  The  Middle 
Ages,  ch.  1,  pt.  1. 

Also  in  :  K.  Norgate,  England  under  the  An- 
gevin  Kings,  v.  2,  ch.  9. — See,  also,  England: 
A.  D.  1205;  and  Anjou:  A.  D.  1206-1442. 

A.  D.  1188-X190. — Crusade  of  Philip  Augus- 
tus.   See  Crusades:  A.  D.  1188-1192. 

A,  D.  1201-1203.— The  Fifth  Crusade,  and 
its  diversion  against  Constantinople.  See  Cru- 
sades: A.  D.  1201-1203. 

A.  D.  1209-1229. — The  Albigensian  wars  and 
their  effects.    See  Albio'snseb. 

A.  D.  1212.  —The  Children's  Crusade.  See 
Crusades:  A.  D.  1212. 

A.  D.  1214.— Nationalizing  effects  of  the 
Battle  of  Bouvines.     See  Bouvines. 

A.  D.  1233.— Accession  of  King  Louis  VIII. 
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A.  D.  1226-1270. —  Reign  and  character  of 
Louis  IX.  (Saint  Louis). — His  great  civilizing 
work  and  influence. — "Of  tlie  njrty-four  yciira 
of  St.  Louis'  reign,  nearly  fifteen,  with  along 
interval  of  separation,  pertained  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Queen  Blanche  of  Castille,  rather  than 
that  of  the  king  ?;cr  son.  •  I  -uis,  at  his  accession 
in  1226,  was  only  eleven;  and  he  remained  a 
minor  up  to  the  age  of  twenty-one,  in  1230,  for 
the  time  of  majority  in  the  case  of  royalty  was 
not  yet  specially  and  rigorously  fl.xed.  During 
those  ten  years  Queen  Blanche  governed  France ; 
not  at  all,  as  is  commonly  asserted,  with  the 
official  title  of  regent,  but  simply  as  guardian  of 
the  king  her  son.  With  a  good  sense  really  ad- 
mirable in  a  person  so  proud  and  ambitious,  she 
saw  tltat  otficial  power  was  ill  suited  to  her 
woman's  condition,  and  would  weaken  rather 
than  strengthen  her;  and  she  screened  herself 
from  view  behind  her  son.  He  it  was  who,  in 
[1236],  wrote  to  the  great  vassals  bidding  them  to 
his  consecration ;  he  it  was  w.';o  reigned  and  com- 
manded; and  his  ame  alone  appeared  on  royal 
decrees  and  on  trc  ties.  It  was  not  until  twenty- 
two  years  had  passed,  in  1248,  that  Louis,  on 
starting  for  the  crusade,  officially  delegated  to  his 
motlier  the  kingly  authority,  and  that  Blanche, 
during  her  son's  absence,  really  governed  with 
the  title  of  regent.  .  .  ,  During  the  first  jjeriod 
of  his  government,  and  so  long  as  her  son's  mi- 
nority lasted.  Queen  Blanche  had  to  grapple  with 
intrigues,  plots,  insurrections,  and  open  war; 
and,  what  was  still  worse  for  her,  with  the  in- 
sults and  calumnies  of  the  crown's  great  vassals, 
burning  to  seize  once  more,  under  a  woman's 
government,  the  independence  and  power  which 
had  been  effectually  disputed  with  thena  by 
Philip  Augustus.  Blanche  resisted  their  at- 
tempts, at  one  time  with  open  and  persevering 
energy,  at  another  dexterously  with  all  the  tact, 
address,  and  allurements  of  a  woman.  Though 
she  was  now  forty  years  of  age  she  was  beauti- 
ful, elegant,  attractive,  full  of  resources  and  of 
grace.  .  .  .  The  malcontents  sprepd  the  most 
odious  scandals  about  her.  .  .  .  Neither  in  the 
events  nor  in  the  writings  of  the  period  is  it  easy 
to  find  anything  which  can  authoriza  the  accu- 
sations made  by  the  foes  of  Queen  Blanche.  .  .  . 
She  continued  her  resistance  to  the  pretensions 
and  machinations  of  the  crown's  great  vassals, 
whether  foes  or  lovers,  and  she  carried  forward, 
in  the  face  and  in  the  teeth  of  all,  the  extension 
of  the  domains  and  the  power  of  the  kingship. 
We  observe  in  her  no  prompting  of  enthusiasm, 
of  sympathetic  charitableness,  or  of  religious 
scrupulousness;  that  is,  none  of  those  grand 
moral  impulses  which  arc  characteristic  of  Chris 
tian  piety  and  which  were  predominant  in  St. 
Louis.  Blanche  was  essentially  politic  and  con- 
cerned with  her  temporal  interests  and  successes ; 
and  it  was  not  from  her  teachinjj  or  her  example 
that  her  son  imbibed  those  sublime  and  disinter- 
ested feelings  which  stamped  him  the  most  orig- 
inal and  the  rarest  on  the  roll  of  glorious  kings. 
What  St.  Louis  really  owed  to  his  mother,  and 
it  was  a  great  deal,  was  the  steady  triumph 
which,  whether  by  arms  or  by  negotiation, 
Blanche  gained  over  the  great  vassals,  and  the 
preponderance  which,  amidst  the  struggles  of 
the  feudal  system,  she  secured  for  the  kingship 
of  her  son  m  his  minority.  .  .  .  When  Louis 
reached  his  majority,  his  enU-ance  upon  personal 
lekinffly 


exercise  of  the  kingly  power  produced  no  change 


in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs.  .  .  .  The  king- 
ship of  the  son  was  a  continuance  of  the  mother's 
government.  Ijouis  persisted  in  struggling  for 
the  preponderance  of  the  crown  against  the 
great  vassals;  succeeded  in  tanung  Peter  Mau- 
clerc,  the  turbulent  count  of  Brittany;  wrung 
from  Theobald  IV.,  count  of  Champagne,  the 
rights  of  suzerainty  in  the  countships  of  Char- 
tres,  Blois,  and  Sancerre,  and  the  viscoantshipof 
Chateaudun;  and  purchased  the  fertile  count- 
ship  of  Mdcon  from  its  possessor.  It  was  almost 
always  by  pacific  procedure,  b^  negotiations  ably 
conducted,  and  conventions  faitlifully  executed, 
that  he  accomplished  tiiese  increments  of  the 
kingly  domain ;  and  when  he  made  war  on  any 
of  the  great  vassids,  he  engaged  therein  only  on 
their  provocation,  to  maintain  the  rights  or  hon- 
our of  his  crown,  and  he  used  victory  with  as 
much  moderation  as  he  had  shown  beiore  enter- 
ing upon  the  struggle.  .  .  .  When  war  Avas  not 
either  a  necessity  or  a  duty,  this  brave  and  bril- 
liant knight,  from  sheer  equity  and  goodness  of 
heart,  loved  peace  rather  than  war.  The  suc- 
cesses he  had  gained  in  his  campaign  of  1242 
[against  the  count  of  La  Marche  and  Ilenry  III., 
of  England,  whoso  mother  had  become  tlie  wife 
of  La  Marche]  were  not  for  him  the  first  step  in 
an  endless  career  of  glory  and  conrjuest;  he  was 
anxious  only  to  consolidate  them  wlulst  securing, 
in  Western  Europe,  for  the  dominions  of  his  ad- 
versaries as  well  as  for  his  own,  the  benefits  of 
peace.  He  entered  into  negotiations,  succes- 
sively, with  the  coimt  of  la  Jlarche,  the  king  of 
England,  the  count  of  Toulouse,  the  king  of 
Anigon,  and  the  various  princes  and  great  feudal 
lords  who  had  been  more  or  less  engaged  in  the 
war;  and  in  January,  1243,  says  the  latest  and 
most  enlightened  of  his  biographers  [M.  Felix 
Faure],  'the  treaty  of  Lorris  marked  the  end  of 
feudal  troubles  for  the  whole  duration  of  St. 
Louis'  reign.  He  drew  his  sword  no  r  ,  save 
only  against  the  enemies  of  the  Christian  faith 
and  Christian  civilization,  the  Mussulmans.'" — 
G.  Masson,  Sftmt  Louis  and  the  Thirteenth  Cen- 
tury, pp.  ^i-TyQ. — "St.  Louis  .  .  .  by  this  war  of 
1242  finished  those  contests  for  the  crown  with 
its  vassals  which  had  been  going  on  since  the 
time  of  his  ancestor,  Louis  the  Fat.  But  it  was 
not  by  warfare  that  he  was  to  aid  in  breaking 
down  the  strongholds  of  feudalism.  The  vassals 
might  have  been  beaten  time  and  aguin,  and  yet 
the  spirit  of  feudalism,  still  surviving,  would 
have  raised  up  new  champions  to  contend  against 
the  crown.  St.  Louis  struck  at  the  spirit  of  the. 
Middle  Age,  and  therein  insured  the  downfall  of 
its  forms  and  whole  embodiment.  He  fought 
the  last  battles  against  feudalism,  because,  by  a 
surer  means  than  battling,  he  took,  and  uncon- 
sciously, the  life-blood  from  the  opposition  to 
the  royal  authority.  Unconsciously,  we  say ;  he 
did  not  look  on  the  old  order  of  things  as  evil, 
and  try  to  introduce  a  better ;  he  did  not  selfishly 
contend  for  the  extension  of  his  own  power ;  he 
was  neither  a  great  reformer,  nor  a  (so-called) 
wise  king.  He  undermined  feudalism,  because 
he  hated  injustice;  he  warred  with  the  Middle 
Age,  because  he  could  not  tolerate  its  disregard 
of  human  rights;  and  he  paved  the  way  for 
Philip-le-bel's  struggle  with  the  papacy,  because 
he  looked  upon  religion  and  the  church  as  instru- 
ments for  man's  salvation,  not  as  tools  for  worldly 
aggrandizement.  He  is,  perhaps,  the  only  mou- 
arcli  on  record  who  failed  in  most  of  what  he 
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undertook  of  active  enterprise,  -who  wns  iinder 
the  control  of  tlie  prejudices  of  his  nge,  who  was 
a  true  conservative,  wlio  never  dreamed  of  effect- 
ing great  social  changes, -and  who  yet,  by  his 
mere  virtues,  his  sense  of  duty,  his  power  of  con- 
science, made  the  mightiest  and  most  vital  re- 
forms. One  of  these  reforms  was  the  abolition 
of  the  trial  by  combat.  .  .  .  It  is  not  our  purpose 
to  follow  Louis  either  in  his  first  or  second  cru- 
sade. If  the  great  work  of  his  life  was  not  to 
be  ^one  by  fighting  at  home,  still  less  was  it  to 
be  accomplished  by  battles  in  Egypt  or  Tunis. 
His  mission  was  other  and  greater  than  he 
dreamed  of,  and  his  service  to  Christendom  was 
wholly  unlike  that  which  he  proposed  to  himself. 
.  .  .  In  November,  1244,  he  took  the  cross;  but  it 
was  June  of  1248  before  he  was  able  to  leave  Paris 
to  embark  upon  his  cherished  undertaking  [see 
Crusades.  A.  D.  1248-1254].  ...  On  the  fifth 
of  June,  124y,  he  landed  in  Egypt,  which  was  to 
be  conquered  before  Palestine  could  be  safely 
attacked.  On  tho  seventh  of  Jiuie,  Damietta 
was  entered,  and  there  the  French  slept  and 
feasted,  wasting  time,  strength,  and  money,  until 
the  twentieth  of  the  following  November.  Then 
came  the  march  southward;  th,^  encampment 
upon  the  Nile ;  the  terrors  of  the  Greek  fire ;  the 
skirmishes  which  covered  the  plain  with  dead; 
the  air  heavy  with  putridity  and  pestilence ;  the 
putrid  water;  the  fish  fat  with  the  flesh  of  the 
dead;  sickness,  weakness,  retreat,  defeat,  cap- 
tivity. On  the  si.xth  of  April,  1250,  Louis  and 
his  followers  were  prisoners  to  the  JIussulmans ; 
Louis  might  have  saved  himself,  but  would  not 
quit  his  followers;  he  had  been  faithful  thus  far, 
and  would  be  till  death.  ...  On  the  eighth  of 
May,  1250,  Louis  was  a  freeman,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  twenty-fifth  of  April,  1254,  that  he  set 
sail  to  return  to  his  native  shores,  where  Blanche, 
who  had  been  regent  during  his  absence,  had 
some  months  since  j'ielded  up  her  breath.  On 
the  seventh  of  September,  he  entered  Paris,  sad 
and  worn.  .  .  .  And  scarce  had  he  landed,  be- 
fore he  began  that  course  of  legislation  which 
continued  until  once  more  he  embarked  upon 
the  crusade.  ...  In  his  first  legislative  action, 
Louis  proposed  to  himself  these  objects, —  to  put 
an  end  to  judicial  partiality,  to  prevent  needless 
and  oppressive  imprisonment  for  debt,  to  stop 
unfoiuided  criminal  prosecutions,  and  to  mitigate 
the  horrors  of  legalized  torture.  In  connection 
with  these  genend  topics,  he  mado  laws  to  bear 
oppressively  upon  the  Jews,  to  punish  prostitu- 
tion and  gambling,  and  to  diminish  intemper- 
ance. And  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  last 
point  was  to  be  attained  by  forbidding  innkeep- 
ers to  sell  to  any  others  than  travellers, —  a  mea- 
sure now  (six  hundred  years  later)  under  dis- 
cussion in  some  parts  of  our  Union,  with  a  view 
to  the  same  end.  But  the  wish  which  this  rare 
monarch  had  to  recompense  all  who  had  been 
wronged  by  himself  and  forefathers  was  the 
uppermost  wish  of  his  soul.  He  felt  that  to  do 
justice  himself  was  the  surest  way  to  make  othera 
willing  to  do  it.  Commissioners  were  sent  into 
every  proviuce  of  the  kingdom  to  examine  each 
alleged  ca.se  of  royal  injustice,  and  with  power 
in  most  instances  to  make  instant  restitution. 
He  himself  went  forth  to  hear  and  judge  in  the 
neighborhood  of  his  capital,  and  as  far  north  as 
Normandy.  ...  As  he  grew  yet  older,  the  spirit 
of  generosity  grew  stronger  daily  in  his  bosom. 
He  would  have  no  hand  in  the  affairs  of  Europe, 


save  to  act,  wherever  he  could,  as  peacemaker. 
Many  occasions  occurred  where  all  urged  him  to 
profit  by  power  and  a  show  of  right,  a  naked 
legal  title,  to  possess  himself  of  valuable  fiefs; 
but  Louis  shook  his  head  sorrowfully  and  sternly, 
and  did  as  his  inmost  soul  told  him  the  law  of 
Go<l  directed.  .  .  .  There  had  been  for  some 
reigns  back  'ving  disposition  to  refer  cer- 

tjiin  questioi  lie  king's  tribunals,  as  being 

regal,  not  bai'  nial,  (luestions.  Louis  the  Ninth 
gave  to  this  disposition  distinct  form  and  value, 
and,  under  the  influence  of  the  baron-hating 
legi.sts,  he  so  ordained,  in  conformity  with  the 
Roman  law,  that,  under  given  circumstances,  al- 
most any  case  might  be  referred  to  his  tribunal. 
This,  of  course,  gave  to  the  king's  judgment-seat 
and  to  him  more  of  influence  than  any  other  step 
ever  taken  had  done.  It  was,  in  substance,  an 
appeal  of  the  people  from  the  nobles  to  the  king, 
and  i'  threw  at  once  the  balance  of  power  into 
the  1  d  hands.  ...  It  became  necessary  to 
make  >  .lo  occasional  sitting  of  the  king's  council 
or  parliament,  which  exercised  certain  judicial 
functions,  permanent;  and  to  change  its  com- 
position, by  diminishing  the  feudal  and  increas- 
mg  the  legal  or  legist  element.  Thus  every- 
where, in  the  barons'  courts,  the  king's  court, 
and  the  central  parliament,  the  Roman,  legal, 
organized  element  began  to  predominate  over 
the  German,  feudal,  barbaric  tendencies,  and  the 
foundation-stones  of  modern  society  were  laid. 
But  the  just  soul  of  Louis  and  the  prejudices  of 
his  Romanized  counsellors  were  not  arrayed 
against  the  old  Teutonic  barbarism  alone,  with 
its  endless  private  wars  and  judicial  duels;  they 
stood  equally  opposed  to  the  extravagant  claims 
of  the  Roman  hierarchy.  .  .  .  The  first  calm, 
deliberate,  consistent  opposition  to  the  centraliz- 
ing power  of  the  great  see  was  that  offered  by 
its  truest  friend  and  most  honest  ally,  Louis  of 
France.  From  1260  to  1268,  step  by  step  was 
taken  by  the  defender  of  the  liberties  of  the 
Galilean  church,  until,  in  the  year  last  named,  he 
published  his  'Pragmatic  Sanction'  [see  below], 
Ins  response,  by  advice  of  his  wise  men,  to  the 
voice  of  the  nation,  the  Magna  Cliarta  of  the 
freedom  of  the  church  of  France,  upon  whose 
vague  articles,  the  champions  of  that  freedom 
could  write  commentaries,  and  found  claims,  in- 
numerable. .  .  .  But  the  legislation  of  Louis  did 
not  stop  with  antagonism  to  the  feudal  system 
and  to  the  unauthorized  claims  of  the  church ;  it 
provided  for  another  great  grievance  of  the  Alid- 
dle  Age,  that  lying  and  unequal  system  of  coin- 
age which  was  a  poison  to  honest  industry  and 
commercial  intercourse.  .  .  .  And  now  the  great 
work  of  Louis  was  completed ;  the  barons  were 
conquered,  the  people  protected,  quiet  prevailed 
through  the  kingdom,  the  national  church  was 
secured  in  her  liberties.  The  invalid  of  Egypt, 
the  sojourner  of  Syria,  had  realized  his  dreams 
and  purposes  of  good  to  his  own  siibjects,  and 
once  again  the  early  vi.sion  of  Im  manhood,  the 
recovery  of  Palestine,  haunted  his  slumbering 
and  his'wnking  hours.  ...  On  the  sixteenth  of 
March,  1270,  he  left  Paris  for  the  seashore;  on 
the  first  of  July,  he  sailed  from  France.  The 
sad,  sad  story  oi'  this  his  last  earthly  doing  need 
not  be  hero  repeated  [see  Crusades:  A.  I).  1270- 
1271]." — iSaint  Ijouis  of  France  (North  American 
Review,  April,  1846). — On  the  part  performed  by 
Louis  IX.  in  the  founding  of  absolutism  in 
France,  see  Pahliasient  of  Paris. 
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FRANCE,  1285-1314 


A.  D.  1252. — The  Crusading  movement  of 
the  Pastors.     See  Cuuhaukw.  A.  1).  1252. 

A.  D.  1266. — Acquisition  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  or  the  Two  Sicilies  by  Charles  of  An- 
jou,  the  king's  brother.  See  Italy  (Southekn)  : 
A.  D.  1250-1268. 

A.  D.  1268.— The  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  St. 
Louis. — Assertion  of  the  rights  of  the  Galli- 
can  Church. — "The  continual  u.surpiitions  of 
the  popes  produced  the  celebnited  Pragmatic 
Sanction  of  St.  Louis  [about  A.  D.  1268].  This 
edict,  the  authority  of  which,  though  probably 
without  cause,  has  been  sometimes  disputed,  con- 
tains tliree  important  provisions;  namely,  that 
all  prelates  and  other  patrons  shall  enjoy  their 
full  rights  as  to  the  collation  of  benefices,  ac- 
cording to  the  canons ;  that  churches  shall  possess 
freely  their  rights  of  election ;  and  that  no  tax  or 
pecuniary  exaction  shall  be  levied  by  the  pope, 
without  consent  of  the  king  and  of  the  national 
church.  We  do  not  find,  however,  that  the 
French  government  acted  up  to  the  spirit  of  this 
ordinance." — H.  Hallam,  The  Middle  A fien,  ch.  7, 
pt.  2. — "This  Edict  appeared  either  during  the 
last  year  of  Clement  IV.,  ...  or  during  the 
vacancy  in  the  Pontificate.  ...  It  became  the 
barrier  against  which  the  encroachments  of  the 
ecclesiastical  power  were  destined  to  break ;  nor 
was  it  swept  away  till  a  stronger  barrier  had 
arisen  in  the  unlimited  power  of  the  French 
crown."  It  "became  a  great  Charter  of  Inde- 
pendence to  the  Galilean  Church." — H.  II.  ^Ill- 
man,  Uiat.  of  Latin  Christianity,  bk.  11,  ch.  4 
(0.  5). 

A.  D.  1270-1285. — The  sons  of  St.  Louis. — 
Origin  of  the  Houses  of  Valois  and  Bourbon. 
— St.  Louis  left  several  sons,  the  elder  of  whom 
succeeded  him  as  Philippe  III.,  and  his  youngest 
son  was  Robert,  Count  of  Clermont  and  Lord  of 
Bourbon,  the  ancestor  of  all  the  branches  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon.  Philippe  III.  died  in  1285, 
when  he  was  succeeded  b}'  his  sou,  Pliilippe  IV. 
A  younger  son,  Charles,  Count  of  Valois,  was 
the  ancestor  of  the  Valois  branch  of  the  royal 
family. 

A.  D.  1285-1314.— Reign  of  Philip  IV.— His 
conflict  with  the  Pope  and  his  destruction  of 
the  Templars.— Philippe  IV.,  called  "leBel" 
(the  Ilancisome),  came  to  the  throne  on  the  death 
of  his  father,  Philippe  "le  Hardi,"  in  1285.  He 
was  presently  involved  in  war  with  Edward  I.  of 
England,  who  crossed  to  Flanders  in  1297,  in- 
tending to  invade  France,  but  was  recalled  by 
the  revolt  in  Scotland,  under  Wallace,  and  peace 
was  made  in  1303.  The  Flemings,  who  had  pro- 
voked Philippe  by  their  alliance  with  the  Eng- 
lish, were  thus  left  to  suffer  his  resentment. 
They  bore  themselves  valiantly  in  a  war  which 
lasted  several  years,  and  indicted  upon  the  knights 
of  France  a  fearful  defeat  at  Court rai,  in  1302. 
In  the  end,  the  French  king  substantially  failed 
in  his  designs  upon  Flanders  (see  Fi.andeus: 
A.  D.  1299-1304).  "  It  is  probable  that  this  long 
struggle  would  have  been  still  protracted,  but 
for  a  general  quarrel  which  had  sprung  up  some 
time  before  its  close,  between  the  French  king 
and  Pope  Bi.niface  VIII.,  concerning  the  [taxa- 
tion of  the  clergy  and  the]  right  of  nomination 
to  vacant  bishoprics  within  the  dominions  of 
Philippe.  The  latter,  on  seeing  Bernard  Saissetti 
thrust  into  the  Bishropric  of  Pamiers  by  the 
pontiff's  sole  authority,  caused  the  Bishop  to  be 
arrested  by  night,  and,  after  subjecting  him  to 


various  indignities,  consigned  him  to  prison  on  a 
charge  of  treason,  heresy,  and  blasphemy.    Boni- 
face remonstrated  against  this  outrage  and  vio- 
lence in  a  bull  known  in  history,  by  its  opening 
words  'Ausculta,  flli.'in  which  he  asserted  his 
power  'over  nations  and  kingdoms,  to  root  out 
and  to  pull  down,  to  destroy  and  to  throw  down, 
to  build  and  to  plant,'  and  concluded  by  inform- 
ing Philippe  that  he  had  summoned  all  the  su- 
perior clergy  of  France  to  an  assembly  at  Rome 
on  the  1st  of  the  following  November,  in  order 
to  deliberate  on  the  remedies  for  such  abuses  as 
those  of  which  the  king  had  been  guilty.     Phi- 
lippe, by  no  means  intimidated  by  this  measure, 
convoked  a  full  and  early  assembly  of  the  three 
estates  of  his  kingdom,  to  decide  upon  the  con- 
duct of  him  whom  the  orthodox,  up  to  that  time, 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  deeming  infallible.    This 
(10th  April   1302)  was  the  first  meeting  of  a 
Parliament,  properly  so  called,  in  France.  .  .  . 
The  chambers  tuianimously  approved  and  ap- 
plauded the  conduct  of  the  king,  and  resolved  to 
maintain  the  honour  of  the  crown  and  the  nation 
from  foreign  insult  or  domination ;  and  to  mark 
their  decision  more  conclusively,  they  concurred 
with  the  sovereign  in  prohibiting  the  clergy  from 
attending  the  Pope's  summons  to  Rome.     The 
papal  bidl  was  burned  as  publicly  as  possible. 
.  .  .  The  Pope,  alarmed  at  these  novel  and  bold 
proceedings,  sought  instantly  to  avert  their  con- 
sequences by  soothing  explanations ;  but  Philippe 
would  not  now  be  turned  aside  from  his  course. 
He  summoned  a  convocation  of  the  Galilean  prel- 
ates, in  which  by  the  mouth  of  William  de  No- 
garet,  his  chancellor,  he  represented  the  occupier 
of  St.  Peter's  chair  as  the  father  of  lies  and  an 
evil-doer;  and  he  demanded  the  seizure  of  this 
pseudo-pope,  and  his  imprisonment  until  he  could 
be  brought  before  a  legitimate  tribunal  to  receive 
the  punishment  due  to  his  numerous  crimes. 
Boniface  now  declared  that  the  French  king  was 
excommunicated,  and  cited  him  by  his  confepsor 
to  appear  in  the  papal  court  at   Rome  within 
three  months,  to  make  submission  and  atonement 
for  his  contumacy.  .  .  .  While     his  unseemly 
(|uarrel  .  .  .  seemed  to  be  growing  mterminablo 
in  its  complexities,   the  daring  of  a  few  men 
opened  a  shorter  path  to  its  end  than  could  have 
been  anticipated.     William  of  Nogaret  associat- 
ing to  liim  Sciarra  Colonna,  a  noble  Roman,  who, 
having  been  driven  from  his  native  city  by  Boni- 
face and  subjected   to  various  hardships,  had 
foinid  refuge  in  Paris,  pa.ssed,  with  a  train  of 
three  hundred  horsemen^  and  a  much  larger  body 
of  picked  infantry,  secretly  into  Italy,  with  the 
intention  of  surprising  the  Pope  at  his  summer 
residence  in  his  native  town  of  Anagni.  .  .  .  The 
papal  palace  was  cjipturcd  after  a  feeble  resis- 
tance, and  the  cardinals  and  personal  attendants 
of  the  Pontiff  fled  for  their  lives.  .  .  .  The  Con- 
dottieri  .  .  .  dragged  the  Pope  from  his  throne, 
and  conveying  him  into  the  street,  mounted  him 
upon  a  lean  horse  without  saddle  or  bridle,  with 
liis  head  to  the  animal's  tail,  and  thus  conducted 
liim  in  a  sort  of  pilgrimage  through  the  town. 
He  was  then  consigned  prisoner  to  one  of  the 
chambers  of  his  palace  and  placed  under  guard ; 
while  the  body  of  his  captors  dispersed  them- 
selves through  the  splendid  apartments  in  eager 
pursuit  of  plunder.     Three  days  were  thus  occu- 
pied ;  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  .  .  .  people 
of  Anagni  .  .  .  took  arms  in  behalf  of  their  fel- 
low-townsman and  spiritual  father,  and  falling 
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upon  the  French  wliile  still  indulging  in  the 
licence  of  llie  suck,  drove  Nogivret  and  Colonua 
from  their  quarters,  and  either  expelled  or  mas- 
sacred tlie  whole  of  their  followers."  The  P(;pe 
returned  to  Rome  in  so  great  a  rage  that  his 
reason  gave  way,  and  soon  afterwards  he  was 
found  dead  in  his  bed.  "  The  scandal  of  these 
proceedings  throughout  Christendom  was  im- 
mense; and  Philippe  adopted  every  precaution 
to  avert  evil  consefiuences  from  himself  by  pay- 
ing court  to  Benedict  XI.  who  succeedeil  to  the 
tiara.  This  Pope,  however,  though  he  for  some 
time  temporised,  could  not  be  long  deaf  to  the 
louu  voices  of  the  clergy  which  called  for  pun- 
ishment upon  ihe  Ojjpressors  of  the  church.  Ere 
he  had  reigLcd  nine  months  he  found  himself 
compelled  to  excommunicate  the  plunderers  of 
Auagni ;  and  a  few  days  afterwards  he  perished, 
under  circumstances  Avhich  leave  little  doubt  of 
his  having  been  poisoned.  .  .  .  The  king  of 
France  protltted  largely  by  the  crime;  since,  be- 
sides gaining  time  for'the  subsidence  of  excite- 
ment, he  was  subsequently  enabled,  by  his  in- 
trigues, to  procure  the  election  of  a  person 
pledged  not  only  to  grant  him  absolution  for  all 
past  offences,  but  to  stigmatise  the  memory  of 
Boniface,  to  restore  the  deposed  Colonna  to  his 
honours  and  estates,  to  uominate  several  French 
ecclesiastics  to  the  college  of  cardinals,  and  to 
grant  to  the  king  the  tenths  of  the  Gallicau 
church  for  a  term  of  Ave  years.  The  pontiff  who 
thus  seems  to  have  been  the  first  of  his  race  to 
lower  the  pretensions  of  his  oliice,  was  Bertrand 
de  Goth,  originally  a  private  gentleman  of  Ba- 
zadors,  and  subsequently  promoted  to  the  Archi- 
episcopal  See  of  Bordeaux.  He  assumed  the 
title  of  Clement  V.,  and  after  receiving  investi- 
ture at  Lyons,  fixed  the  apostolic  residence  at 
Avignon,  where  it  continued,  under  successive 
occupants,  for  a  period,  the  length  of  which 
caused  it  to  be  denominated  by  the  Italians  the 
Babylonian  captivity.  This  quarrel  settled, 
Philippe  engaged  in  another  undertaking,  the 
safe-conduct  of  which  required  all  his  skill  and 
unscrupulousuess.  This  important  enterprise 
was  no  less  than  the  destruction  and  plunder  of 
the  military  order  of  Knights  Templars.  .  .  . 
Public  discontent  .  .  .  had,  by  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances, been  excited  throughout  the  realm. 
Among  the  number  of  exactions,  the  coin  luiJ 
been  debased  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  state, 
and  this  obstructing;  the  operations  f  commerce, 
and  iuUicting  wrongs  to  a  greater  .  r  less  extent 
upon  all  classe  ,  every  one  loudly  complained  of 
injustice,  robbiry  and  oppression,  and  in  the  end 
f  everul  tumults  occurred,  in  which  the  residence 
of  the  king  himself  was  attacked,  and  the  whole 
population  were  with  difficulty  restrained  from 
insurrection.  In  Burgundy,  Champagne,  Artois 
and  Forez,  indeed,  the  nobles,  and  burgess  class 
having  for  the  first  time  made  common  cause  of 
their  grievances,  spoke  openly  of  revolt  against 
the  royal  authority,  unless  the  administration 
should  be  refonned,  and  equity  be  substituted  in 
the  king's  courts  for  the  frauds,  extortions  and 
malversations,  which  prevailed.  The  sudden 
death  of  Philippe  — owmg  to  a  fall  from  his  horse 
while  hunting  the  wild  boar  in  the  forest  of  Fon- 
tainebleau  —  on  the  29th  of  November,  1314,  deliv- 
ered the  people  from  their  tyrant,  and  the  crown 
from  the  consequences  of  a  general  rebellion. 
Pope  Clement,  the  kings  firm  friend,  hiul  gone  to 
lii£  li^t  ^icooViUt  Gu  ::Lc    JOth  of  the  preceding 


April.  Louis  X. ,  le  Ilutin  (the  QuarreLsome),  as- 
cended the  throne  at  the  mature  age  of  twenty- 
five." — G.  M.  Bussey  and  T.  Gasj)ey,  Pictorial 
Hint,  of  Fmiire,  v.  1,  ch.  4. — See,  also,  Pap.vcy: 
A.I).  121)4-1348,  and  Tk.mpi,aus:  A.D.  1307-1314. 
A.  D.  1314-1328.  — Louis  X.,  Philip  V., 
Charles  IV. — Feudal  reaction. — Philip-'e-Bel 
died  in  1314.  "  With  the  accession  of  his  sou, 
Louis  X.,  so  well  surnamed  llutin  (disorder, 
tumult),  comes  a  violent  reaction  of  the  feudal, 
local,  provincial  spirit,  which  seeks  to  dasii  in 
pieces  the  still  feeble  fabric  of  unity,  demands 
dismemberment,  and  claims  chaos.  The  Duke  of 
Brittany  arrogates  the  right  of  judgment  without 
appeal ;  so  does  the  exchequer  of  Rouen.  Amiens 
will  not  have  the  king's  sergeants  subpa'ua  before 
the  barons,  or  his  provosts  remove  any  j)risoner 
from  the  town's  jurisdiction.  Burgundy  and 
Nevers  require  the  king  to  respect  the  privileges 
of  feudal  justice.  .  .  .  The  common  demand  of 
the  barons  is  that  the  king  shall  renounce  all  in- 
termeddling with  their  men.  .  .  .  The  young 
monarch  grants  and  signs  all;  there  are  only 
three  points  to  which  he  demurs,  and  which  he 
seeks  to  defer.  The  Burguudian  barons  contest 
with  him  the  jiu'isdiction  over  the  rivers,  roads, 
and  consecrated  places.  The  nobles  of  Cham- 
pagne doubt  the  king's  right  to  lead  them  to 
war  out  of  their  own  province.  Those  of  Amiens, 
with  true  Picard  impetuosity,  require  without 
any  circumlocution,  that  all  gentlemen  may  war 
upon  each  other,  and  not  enter  into  securities, 
but  ride,  go,  come,  and  be  armed  for  war,  and  pay 
forfeit  to  one  another.  .  .  .  The  king's  reply  to 
these  absurd  and  insolent  demands  is  merely: 
'  We  will  order  examination  of  the  registers  of 
my  lord  St.  Louis,  and  give  to  the  said  nobles 
two  trustworthy  persons,  to  be  nominated  by 
our  council,  to  verify  and  inquire  diligently  into 
the  truth  of  the  said  article.'  The  reply  was 
adroit  enough.  The  general  cry  was  for  a  re- 
turn to  the  good  customs  of  St.  Louis :  it  being 
forgotten  that  St.  Louis  had  done  his  utmost  to 
put  a  stop  to  private  wars.  But  by  thus  invok- 
ing the  name  of  St.  Louis,  they  meant  to  express 
their  wish  for  the  old  feudal  independence  —  for 
the  opposite  of  the  quasi-legal,  the  venal,  and 
pettifogging  government  of  Philippe-le-Bel.  The 
barons  set  about  destroying,  bit  by  bit,  all  the 
changes  introduced  by  the  late  king.  But  they 
could  not  believe  him  dead  so  long  as  there  sur- 
vived Ins  Alter  Ego,  his  mayor  of  the  palace, 
Enguerrand  de  Marigny,  who,  in  the  latter  years 
of  his  reign,  had  been  coadjutor  and  rector  of  the 
kingdom,  and  who  had  allowed  his  statue  to  be 
raised  in  the  palace  by  the  side  of  the  king's. 
Ilis  real  name  was  Le  Portier;  but  along  with 
the  estates  he  bought  the  name  of  Marigny.  .  .  . 
It  was  in  the  Temple,  in  ili.;  very  spot  where 
Marigny  had  installed  his  master  for  the  spolia- 
tion of  the  Templars,  that  the  young  king  Louis 
repaired  to  hear  the  solenm  accusation  brought 
against  hiui.  His  accuser  was  Philippe-le-Bers 
brother,  the  violent  Charles  of  Valois,  a  busy 
man,  of  mediocre  abilities,  who  put  himself  at 
the  liead  of  the  barons.  ...  To  effect  his  de- 
struction, Charles  of  Valois  had  recourse  to  the 
grand  accusation  of  the  day,  which  none  could 
surmount.  It  was  discovered,  or  presumed,  that 
Marigny's  wife  or  sister,  in  order  to  effect  Ids 
acquittal,  or  bewitch  the  king,  had  caused  one 
Jacques  de  Lor  to  make  certain  small  figures: 
'The  said  Jacques,   thrown  into  prison,   hangs 
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himself  in  despair,  and  then  his  wife,  and  Enguer- 
rand's  sisters  are  thrown  into  prison,  and  Enguer- 
rand  himself,  condenmed  before  the  Itnight.':  .  .  . 
is  hung  at  Paris  on  tlie  thieves'  gibliet.' .  .  . 
Marigny's  best  vengeance  was  that  the  crown, 
BO  strong  in  liis  care,  sank  after  liini  into  tlie 
most  deplorable  wealtness.  Louls-le-IIutin,  need- 
ing money  for  tlie  Flemish  war,  treated  as  e([ual 
with  equal,  with  the  city  of  Paris.  The  nobles 
of  Champagne  and  Pioardy  hastened  to  take 
advantage  of  the  right  of  private  war  which  they 
had  just  reacciuired,  and  made  war  on  the  coun- 
tess of  Artois,  without  troubling  themselves 
about  the  judgment  rendered  by  tlie  king,  who 
had  awarded  this  fief  to  her.  All  the  bnrons 
had  resumed  the  privilege  of  coining ;  Charles  of 
Valois,  the  king's  uncle,  setting  them  the  ex- 
ample. But  instead  of  coining  for  their  own 
domains  only,  conformably  to  the  ordinances 
of  Philippe-le-llardi  and  Philippe-le-Bel,  they 
minted  coin  by  wholesale,  and  gave  it  currency 
thvoughout  the  kingdom.  On  this,  the  king  had 
perforce  to  arouse  himself,  and  return  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  Marigny  and  of  Philippe-le-Bel. 
He  denounced  the  coinage  of  the  barons,  (Novem- 
ber the  19th,  1315;)  ordained  that  it  should  pass 
current  on  their  own  lands  only;  and  flxed  the 
value  of  the  royal  coin  relatively  to  thirteen 
different  coinages,  which  thirty-one  bishops  or 
barons  had  the  right  of  minting  on  their  own 
territories.  In  St.  Louis's  time,  eighty  nobles 
had  enjoyed  this  right.  The  young  feudal  king, 
humanized  by  the  want  of  money,  did  not  dis- 
dain to  treat  with  serfs  and  with  Jews.  ...  It  is 
curious  to  see  the  son  of  Philippe-le-Bel  admit- 
ting serfs  to  liberty  [see  Sl.vveky,  JMkdi.kval  : 
Fuance]  ;  but  it  is  trouble  lost.  The  merchant 
vainly  swells  his  voice  and  enlarges  on  the  worth 
of  his  merchandise ;  the  poor  serfs  will  have  none 
of  it.  Had  they  buried  in  the  ground  some  bad 
piece  of  money,  they  took  care  not  to  dig  it  up 
to  buy  a  bit  of  parchment.  In  vain  does  the  king 
wax  wroth  at  seeing  them  dull  to  the  value  of  the 
boon  olfered.  At  last,  he  directs  the  commission- 
ers deputed  to  superintend  the  enfranchisement, 
to  value  the  pronerty  of  such  serfs  as  preferred 
'  remaining  in  tke  sorriness  (chetivete)  of  slavery,' 
and  to  tax  them  '  as  sulHciently  and  to  such  ex- 
tent as  the  condition  and  wealth  rf  the  individu- 
als may  conveniently  allow,  and  as  the  neces- 
sity of  our  war  requires.'  But  with  all  this  it 
is  a  grand  spectacle  to  see  proclamation  made 
from  the  throne  itself  of  the  imprescriptible 
right  of  every  man  to  liberty.  Tlie  serfs  do  not 
buy  this  right,  but  they  will  remember  both  the 
royal  lesson,  and  the  dangerous  appeal  to 
which  it  instigates  again.st  the  barons.  The 
short  and  obscure  reign  of  Philippe-le-Long 
[Philip  v.,  1316-1322]  is  scarcely  less  important 
as  regards  the  public  law  of  France,  than  even 
that  of  Philippe-le-Bel.  In  the  flrst  place,  his 
accession  to  the  throne  decides  a  great  question. 
As  Louis  Hutin  left  his  queen  pregnant,  his 
brother  Philippe  is  regent  and  guardian  of  the 
future  infant.  This  child  dies  soon  after  its 
birth,  and  Philippe  proclaims  himself  king  to  the 
prejudice  of  a  daughter  of  his  brother's ;  a  step 
which  was  the  more  surprising  from  the  fact  that 
Philippe-le-Bel  had  maintained  the  right  of  fe- 
male succession  in  regard  to  Fniuche-Comte  and 
Artois.  The  barons  were  desirous  that  daughters 
should  be  excluded  from  inheriting  liefs,  but  that 
they  should  succeed  to  the  throne  of  France ;  and 


their  chief,  Charles  of  Valois,  favored  his  grand- 
niece  against  his  nephew  Pliilippe.  Philippe 
assembled  the  States,  and  gained  his  cause, 
which,  at  bottom,  was  good,  by  absurd  reasons. 
He  alleged  in  his  favor  the  old  German  law  of 
the  Franks,  which  excluded  daughters  from  the 
Salic  land;  and  maintained  that  the  crown  of 
France  was  too  noble  a  tief  to  fall  into  hands  used 
to  the  distaff  (' pour  tomber  en  quenouille')  —  a 
feudal  argument,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  ruia 
feudality.  ...  By  thus  rejecting  the  right  of 
the  daughters  at  the  very  moment  it  was  gradu- 
ally triumphing  over  the  flefs,  the  crown  ac- 
(juired  its  character  of  receiving  always  without 
ever  giving ;  and  a  bold  revocation,  at  this  time, 
of  all  donations  made  since  St.  Louis's  day, 
seems  to  contain  the  principle  of  the  inallenable- 
ness  of  the  ro}'al  domain.  Unfortunatelv,  the 
feudal  spirit  which  resumed  strength  under  the 
Valois  in  favor  of  private  wars,  led  to  fatal 
creations  of  appanages,  and  founded,  to  the 
advantage  of  the  different  branches  of  the  royal 
family,  a  princely  feudality  as  embarrassing  to 
Charles  VI.  and  Louis  XL,  as  the  other  had  been 
to  Philippe-le-Bel.  This  contested  succes§ion 
and  disaffection  of  the  barons  force  Philippe-le- 
Long  into  the  paths  of  Philippe-le-Bel.  He  flat- 
ters the  cities,  Paris,  and,  above  all,  the  Uni- 
versity,—  the  grand  power  of  Paris.  He  causes 
his  barons  to  take  the  oath  of  tidelity  to  him,  in 
presence  of  the  masters  of  the  university,  and 
with  their  approval.  He  wishes  his  good  cities 
to  be  provided  with  armories;  their  citizens  to 
keep  their  arms  in  a  sure  place;  and  appoints 
them  a  captain  in  each  bailiwick  or  district, 
(March  the  12th,  1316).  .  .  .  Praiseworthy  be- 
ginnings of  order  and  of  government  brought  no 
relief  to  the  sufferings  of  the  people.  During 
the  reign  of  Louis  Hutin,  a  horrible  mortality 
had  swept  off,  it  was  said,  the  third  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  North.  The  Flemish  war  had  ex- 
hausted the  last  resources  of  the  country.  .  .  . 
Men's  imaginations  becoming  excited,  a  great 
movement  took  place  among  the  people.  As  in 
the  days  of  St.  Louis,  a  multitude  of  poor  people, 
of  peasants,  of  shepherds  or  pastoureaux,  as  they 
were  called,  flock  together  and  say  that  they 
seek  to  go  beyond  the  sea,  that  they  are  destined 
to  recover  the  Holy  Land.  .  .  .  They  wended 
their  way  towards  the  South,  everywhere  mas- 
sacring the  Jews ;  whom  the  king's  oflicers  vainly 
tried  to  protect.  At  last,  troops  were  got  to- 
gether at  Tculouse,  who  fell  upon  the  Pastour- 
eaux, and  hanging  them  up  by  twenties  and 
thirties  the  rest  dispersed.  .  .  .  Philippe-le-Long 
.  .  .  was  seized  with  fever  in  the  course  of  the 
same  year,  (A.  D.  1321,)  in  the  month  of  August, 
without  his  physicians  being  able  to  guess  its 
cause.  He  languished  five  months,  and  died. 
.  .  .  Ilisbrother  Charles  [Charles  IV.,  1322-1328] 
succeeded  him,  without  bestowing  a  thought 
more  on  the  rights  of  Philippe's  daughter,  than 
Philippe  had  done  to  those  of  Louis's  daughter. 
The  period  of  Charles's  reign  is  as  barren  of  facts 
with  regard  to  France,  as  it  is  rich  in  them  re- 
specting Germany,  England,  and  Flanders.  The 
Fl^'mings  imprison  their  count.  The  Germans 
are  divided  between  Frederick  of  Austria  and 
Lewis  of  Bavaria,  who  takes  his  rival  prisoner  at 
Muhldorf.  In  the  midst  of  the  universal  divi- 
sions, France  seems  strong  from  the  circumstance 
of  its  being  one.  Charles-le-Bel  interferes  in 
favor  of  the  count  of  Flanders.     He  attempts. 
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with  the  pope's  aid,  to  make  himself  emperor; 
aud  his  sister.  Isabella,  makes  lierself  aetual 
queeu  of  England  by  the  murder  of  Edward  II. 
.  .  .  Charles-le-lJel  .  .  .  died  almost  at  the  same 
time  as  Edward,  leaviup  only  a  daughter;  so  that 
he  was  succeeded  ''y  a  coi.  sin  of  his.  All  that 
flue  family  of  princes  who  had  sat  near  their 
father  at  the  Council  of  Vienne  was  extinct.  In 
the  popular  belief,  the  curses  of  Boniface  had 
taken  effect.  .  .  .  This  memorable  epoch,  which 
depresses  England  so  low,  and  in  proportion, 
raises  France  so  high,  presents,  nevertheless,  in 
the  two  countries  two  analogous  events.  In  Eng- 
land, tlic  barons  have  overthrown  Edward  II.  In 
France,  the  feudal  party  places  on  the  throne  the 
feudal  branch  of  the  Valois." — J.  Michelet,  Jlis- 
«  ion/  of  France,  bk.  5-6  (».  1). — See,  also,  Valois, 
TuK  House  ok. 

A.  D.  1314-1347. — The  king's  control  of  the 
Papacy  in  its  contest  with  the  emperor.  See 
Geumany:  a.  D.  1314-1347. 

A.  D,  1328. — The  extent  of  the  royal  domain. 
— The  great  vassals. — The  possessions  of 
foreign  princes  in  France. — On  the  accession  of 
the  House  of  Valois  to  the  French  throne,  in  the 
person  of  Philip  VI.  (A.  D.  1328),  the  royal  do- 
main bad  acquired  a  great  increase  of  extent.  In 
the  two  centuries  since  Philip  I.  it  had  gained, 
"  by  conquest,  by  confiscation,  or  by  inheritance. 
Berry,  or  the  Viscounty  of  Bourges,  Normandy, 
Maine,  Aniou,  Poitou,  Valois,  Vermandois,  the 
counties  01  Auvergne,  and  Boulogne,  a  part  of 
Champagne  and  Brie,  Lyonnais,  Augoumois, 
Marche,  nearly  the  wliole  of  Languedoc,  and, 
lastly,  the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  which  belonging 
in  her  own  right  to  queen  Jeanne,  mother  of  the 
last  tliree  Capetians  [Jeamne,  heiress  of  the  king- 
dom of  Navarre  and  of  the  counties  of  Cham- 
pagne and  Brie,  was  married  to  Philip  IV.,  and 
was  the  mother  of  Louis  X. ,  Philip  V.  and  Charles 
IV.],  Charles  IV.  united  with  the  crown.  But 
the  custom  among  the  kings  of  giving  apanages 
or  estates  to  the  princes  of  their  house  detached 
afresh  from  the  domain  a  great  part  of  the  re- 
united territories,  and  create  1  powerful  princely 
houses,  of  which  the  chiefs  often  made  themselves 
formidable  to  the  monarchs.  Among  these  great 
houses  of  the  Capetian  race,  the  most  formidable 
were:  the  house  of  Burgundj',  which  traced 
back  to  king  Robert ;  the  house  of  Dreux,  issue 
of  a  son  of  Louis  the  Big,  and  which  added  by  a 
marriage  the  duchy  of  Brittany  to  the  county  of 
that  name;  the  house  of  Anjou,  issue  of  Charles, 
brother  of  Saint  Louis,  which  was  united  in  1290 
with  that  of  Valois;  the  house  of  Bourbon,  de- 
scending from  Robert,  Count  of  Clermont,  sixth 
son  of  Saint  Louis ;  and  the  house  of  Alen9on, 
which  traced  back  to  Pliilip  III.,  and  possessed 
the  duchy  of  Alenyon  and  Perche.  Besides 
these  great  princely  houses  of  Capetian  stock, 
which  owed  their  grandeur  and  their  origin  to 
their  apanages,  there  were  many  others  which 
held  considerable  rank  in  France,  and  of  which 
the  possessions  were  transmissible  to  women; 
while  the  apanages  were  all  masculine  flefs.  Tlie 
most  powerful  of  these  houses  were  those  of 
Flanders,  Penthicivre,  Chatillon,  Montmorency, 
Brienne,  Coucj',  Vendome,  Auvergne,  Foix,  and 
Armagnac.  The  vast  possessions  of  the  two  last 
houses  were  in  the  country  of  the  Langue  d'Oc. 
The  counts  of  Foix  were  also  masters  of  Beam, 
and  those  of  Armagnac  possessed  Fezensac, 
Rouergue,  and  other  large  seigniories.     3Iany 


foreign  princes,  besides,  had  iiossessions  in 
France  at  the  accession  of  the  Valois.  The  king 
of  England  was  lord  of  Ponthieu,  of  Aunis,  of 
Saintonge,  aud  of  the  duchy  of  Aquitaine ;  the 
king  of  Navarre  was  count  of  Evreux,  and  pos- 
sessor of  many  other  towns  in  Normandy ;  the 
king  of  Majorca  was  proprietor  of  the  seigniory 
of  SlontpL-ilier;  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  vas.sal  of 
♦he  German  empire,  paid  homage  to  the  king  of 
France  for  many  fiefs  that  he  held  in  Champagne ; 
and,  lastly,  the  Pope  possessed  the  county  Vc- 
uaissin,  detached  from  Provence. " — E.  de  Bonne- 
chose,  Ilidt.  of  France,  v.  1,  p.  224. 
A.  D.  1328. — Accession  of  King  Philip  VI, 
A.  D.  1328. — The  splendor  of  the  Monarchy 
on  the  eve  of  the  calamitous  wars. — "Indis- 
putably, the  king  of  France  [Pliilip  VI.,  or 
Philip  de  Valois]  was  at  this  moment  [A.  1).  1328] 
a  great  king.  He  had  just  reinstated  Flauders  in 
its  state  of  dependence  on  him.  The  king  of 
England  had  done  him  homage  for  his  French 
l)rovince3.  His  cousins  reigned  at  Naples  and  in 
Hungary.  He  was  protector  of  the  king  of  Scot- 
land. He  was  surrounded  by  a  court  of  kings  — 
by  those  of  Navarre,  Majorca,  Bohemia;  and  the 
Scottish  monarch  was  often  one  of  the  circle. 
The  famous  John  of  Bohemia,  of  the  house  of 
Luxembourg,  and  father  to  the  emperor  Charles 
IV.,  declared  that  he  could  not  live  out  of  Paris, 
'  the  most  chivalrous  residence  in  the  world.'  He 
fluttered  over  all  Europe,  but  ever  returned  to 
the  court  of  the  great  king  of  France  —  where 
was  kept  up  one  constant  festival,  where  jousts 
and  tournaments  ever  went  on,  and  the  romances 
of  chivalry,  king  Arthur  and  the  round  table, 
were  realized." — J.  Michelet,  Hist,  of  France,  bk. 
6,  ch.  1. 

A.  D.  1328-1339. — The  claim  of  Edward  III. 
of  England  to  the  French  crown. — "History 
tells  us  that  Philip,  king  of  France,  surname'l  the 
Fair,  had  three  sons,  beside  his  beautiful  daugh- 
ter Isabella,  married  to  the  king  of  England  [Ed- 
ward II.].  These  three  sons  were  very  banl- 
some.  The  eldest,  Lewis,  king  of  Navarre  during 
the  lifetime  of  his  father,  was  called  Lewis  Ilutiu 
[Louis  X.];  the  second  was  named  Pliilij)  the 
Great,  or  the  Long  [Philip  V.];  and  the  third, 
Charles  [Charles  IV.].  All  these  were  kin^s  of 
France,  after  their  father  Philip,  by  legitimate 
succession,  one  after  the  other,  without  having  by 
marriage  any  male  heirs ;  yet,  on  the  death  of  the 
last  king,  Charles,  the  twelve  peers  and  barons  of 
France  did  not  give  the  kingdom  to  Isabella,  the 
sister,  who  was  queen  of  England,  because  they 
said  aud  maintained,  and  still  do  insist,  that  the 
kingdom  of  France  is  so  noble  that  it  ought  not 
to  go  to  a  woman ;  consequently  neither  to  Isa- 
bella, nor  to  her  son,  the  king  of  England  [Ed- 
ward III.] ;  for  they  hold  that  the  son  of  a  woman 
cannot  claim  any  right  of  succession,  where  that 
woman  has  none  herself.  For  these  reasons  the 
twelve  peers  and  barons  of  France  unanimously 
gave  the  kingdom  of  France  to  the  lord  Philip  of 
Valois,  nephew  to  king  Philip,  and  thus  put  luside 
the  queen  of  England,  who  was  sister  to  Charles, 
the  late  king  of  France,  and  her  son.  Thus,  as 
it  seemed  to  many  people,  the  succession  went 
out  of  the  right  line ;  which  has  been  the  occasion 
of  the  most  destructive  wars  and  devastations  of 
countries,  as  well  in  France  as  elsewhere,  as  you 
will  learn  hereafter;  the  real  object  of  this  his- 
tory being  to  relate  the  great  enterprises  and 
deeds  of  arms  achieved  in  these  wars,  for  from 
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the  time  of  giMxl  Chiirlciiiftccno,  king  of  Franco, 
never  were  such  fcuts  performed." — J.  Froissiirt, 
Chronicles  (Johneit'),  bk.  1,  eh.  4. — "  From  tlio  nio- 
mcntof  Clmrles  IV.'siletith  [A.  D.  13281,  Edwiinl 
III.  of  Engliuul  buoyed  himself  up  witli  a  notion 
of  his  tiiie  to  the  crown  oi  Frnnec,  in  riglif  of  liis 
mother  Isabel,  sister  to  tlic  tlirec  lust  liings.  Wc; 
can  have  no  hesitation  in  eondenuiing  tlie  injus- 
tice of  tliis  pretension.  AVlietiier  tlie  Salic  law 
were  or  were  not  valid,  no  advantage  could  bo 
gained  by  Edward.  Even  if  lie  could  forget  the 
express  or  tacit  decision  of  all  France,  there  stood 
in  his  way  Jane;,  tlie  daughter  of  Louis  X.,  three 
[daughters]  of  Philip  the  Long,  and  one  of 
t'harles  tlit;  Fair.  Aware  of  this,  Edward  setup 
ft  distinction,  that,  although  females  were  e.\- 
cIiid(Ml  from  succession,  tlie  same  ru'e  did  not 
apply  to  tlieir  male  i.ssue;  and  tluis,  though  his 
motlier  Isabel  coulil  not  herself  become  queen  of 
France,  she  might  transmit  a  title  to  him.  But 
this  was  contrary  to  the' commonest  rules  of  in- 
heritance; and  if  it  could  have  l)een  regarded  at 
nil,  Jane  had  a  son,  afterwards  the  famous  king 
of  Navarro  [diaries  the  15ad],  who  stood  one  de- 
gree nearer  to  the  crown  than  Edward.  It  is  as- 
serted in  some  French  authorities  tliat  Edward 
preferred  a  claim  to  tli(!  regency  immediately 
after  the  decea.se  of  Charles  the  Fair,  and  that 
the  States-Oeneral,  or  at  least  the  peers  of 
France,  adjudged  that  dignity  to  Pliilip  deVa- 
lois.  Whether  this  Im  true  or  not,  it  is  clear  that 
he  entertained  projects  of  rec^overing  Ids  right  as 
early,  tliough  his  youth  and  the  eml)arra.ssed  cir- 
cumstances of  his  government  threw  insuperable 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  tlieir  execution.  He  did 
liege  homage,  therefore,  to  Philip  for  Guiennc, 
ana  for  several  years,  while  tlie  alTairs  of  Scot- 
land engrossed  his  attention,  gave  no  signs  of 
meditating  a  more  magniticent  enterprise.  As  ho 
advanced  in  manhooii,  and  felt  the  consciousness 
of  his  strength,  his  early  designs  grew  mature* 
and  produced  a  series  of  the  most  important  and 
interesting  revolutions  in  the  fortunes  of  France." 
— II.  Ilallam,  The  Middle  Ages,  ch.  1,  pt.  1. — See, 
also,  Salic  L.vw:  Api'Licatign  to  the  Ueoal 
Succession  in  France. 

A.  D.  1337-1360.  —  The  beginning  of  the 
"  Hundred  Years  War."—  It  was  not  until  1337 
that  Edward  III.  felt  prepared  to  assert  formally 
his  claim  to  tlie  French  crown  and  to  assume  the 
title  of  King  of  France.  In  July  of  the  follow- 
ing j'car  he  began  undertakings  to  enforce  his 
pretended  right,  by  crossing  with  a  considerable 
force  to  the  continent.  He  wintered  at  Antwerp, 
concerting  measures  with  tlie  Flemings,  who 
had  espoused  his  cause,  and  arranging  an  alli- 
ance with  tlic  emperor-king  of  Germany,  whose 
name  bore  more  weight  tlian  his  arms.  In  1339 
a  formal  declaration  of  hostilities  was  made  and 
the  long  war — tlie  Hundred  Years  War,  as  it  has 
been  called  —  of  English  kings  for  the  sover- 
eignty of  France,  began.  "  This  great  war  may 
well  be  divided  into  live  periods.  The  first  ends 
with  the  Peace  of  Bretigny  in  1360  (A.  D.  1337- 
1360),  and  includes  tlio  great  days  of  Crecy  [13461 
and  Poitiers  [13i56],  as  well  as  the  taking  or 
Calais:  the  second  runs  to  the  death  of  Charles 
the  Wise  in  1380;  these  are  the  days  of  Du  Qucs- 
clin  and  the  English  reverses:  ihe  third  begins 
with  the  renewal  of  the  war  under  Ilcnry  V.  of 
England,  and  ends  with  the  Regency  of  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  at  Paris,  including  the  field  of  Azin- 
court  [1415]  and  the  Treaty  of  Troyes  (A.  D. 


141.1-1432):  the  fourth  is  the  epoch  of  Jeanne 
Dan;  and  ends  with  the  second  establishment  of 
the  English  at  Paris  (A.  D.  1428-1431):  and  tho 
fifth  and  last  runs  on  to  tlie  final  expulsion  of  tlie 
English  after  the  Battle  of  CastiUon  in  1458. 
Tlius,  though  it  is  not  uncommonly  called  tliu 
Huiwired  Years  War,  tho  struggle  really  ex- 
tended over  a  period  of  a  hundred  and  sixteen 
years."— O.  W.  Kitchin,  Hint,  of  Franer,  fik:  4, 
eh.  1-7. — "No  war  had  broken  out  in  Europe, 
since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Kmi)ire,  so  memora- 
ble as  that  of  Etlw.ird  III.  and  Ids  successors 
vgainst  France,  wlietlK-rwo  c(jnsider  its  duration, 
iiS  object,  or  the  magnitude  and  variety  of  its 
events.  It  was  a  struggle  of  one  huiidreil  and 
twenty  years,  interrupted  but  once  by  a  regu- 
lar pacitlcalion,  where  the  most  ancient  and  ex- 
tensive dominion  in  the  civilised  world  was  the 
l)ri/.e,  twice  lost  and  twice  recovered  in  the  con- 
llict.  .  .  .  There  is,  indeed,  ami)lo  room  for  na- 
tional exultation  at  the  names  of  Crecy,  Poitiers 
and  V/.incourt.  So  great  was  the  disparity  of 
numbers  upon  those  famous  days,  that  we  cannot, 
with  the  French  historians,  attriliute  the  discom- 
fiture of  their  liosts  merely  to  mistaken  tactics 
and  too  impetuous  valour.  .  .  .  These  victories, 
and  the  qualities  tliat  .secured  them,  must  chietly 
bo  ascribed  to  the  freedom  of  our  constitution, 
and  to  tl:c  superior  condition  of  the  people.  Not 
the  noliility  of  England,  not  tlie  feudal  tenants, 
Avon  the  battles  of  Crecy  and  Poitiers;  for  these 
were  fully  matched  in  the  ranks  of  France;  but 
tlie  yeomen  who  drew  the  bow  witli  strong  and 
steady  arms,  accustomed  to  use  it  in  their  untlvo 
fields,  and  rendered  fearless  by  personal  com- 
petence and  civil  freedom.  .  .  .  Yet  tlie  glorious 
termination  to  whicli  Edward  was  enabled,  at 
least  for  a  time,  to  bring  the  contest,  was  rather 
the  work  of  fortune  than  of  valour  and  prudence. 
Until  the  battle  of  Poitiers  [A.  D.  1356]  he  had 
made  no  progress  towards  the  conquest  of  France. 
That  country  was  too  vast,  and  his  army  too 
small,  for  such  a  revolution.  The  victory  of 
Crecy  gave  him  nothing  but  Calais.  .  .  .  But  at 
Poitiers  he  obtained  the  greatest  of  prizes,  by 
taking  prisoner  the  king  of  France.  Not  only 
the  love  of  freedom  temi)ted  that  prince  to  ran- 
som himself  by  the  utmost  sacrifices,  but  his  cap- 
tivity left  France  defenceless  and  seemed  to  an- 
niliilate  the  monarchy  itself.  .  .  .  There  is  no 
afiliction  which  did  not  fall  upon  France  during 
this  miserable  period.  .  .  .  Subdued  by  these 
misfortunes,  though  Edward  had  made  but  slight 
progress  towards  the  conquest  of  the  country, 
tlie  regent  of  France,  afterwards  Charles  v., 
submitted  to  tho  peace  of  Bretigni  [A.  D.  1360]. 
By  this  treaty,  not  to  mention  less  important 
articles,  all  Guienne,  Gascony,  Poitou,  Saintonge, 
the  Limousin,  and  the  Angoumois,  as  well  as 
Calais,  and  the  county  of  Ponthieu,  were  ceded 
in  full  sovereignty  o  Edward;  a  price  abun- 
dantly compensati  ,  his  renunciation  of  the  title 
of  France,  whicl  a  as  the  sole  concession  stipu- 
lated in  return." — H.  Hallara,  The  Middle  Ages, 
ch.  1,  pt.  2. 

Also  in:  J.  Froissart,  Chronicles  (Joh tics' 
trans.),  bk.  1,  ch.  1-213. — W.  Longman,  Jlist.  of 
Edward  III,  v.  1,  ch.  6-23. —P.  P.  Guizot, 
Popular  Hist,  of  France,  ch.  20. — D.  F.  Jamison, 
Life  and  Times  of  Bertrand  du  Guesclin,  v.  1,  ch. 
4-10. — Sec,  also,  Poitiers,  B.^ttle  of. 

A.  D.  1347-1348.— The  Black  Plague.— 
•  'Epochs  of  moral  depression  are  those,  too,  of 
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great  inortnlltv.  ...  In  the  liiHt  yfnrx  of  Plill- 
W\»'  )!<'  VuldiN^  rc'Igii,  the  (lc|Mipiiliition  wiu«  riipiil. 
Till"  inlncry  unil  i)liyHl«il  HiimTiii>?  whicli  i)r('- 
vailed  wcrt!  Iim»nicicnt  toiucoiiiit  foril;  fortlicy 
liiid  ni>t  rciiclifd  tlio  cxtn'iiic  at  wldrh  tlicy  mib 
Bciiiicnl!''  arriv(>(l.  Y(!t,  to  addiico  hut  oiii'  in 
Htancc,  t!ii>  population  of  ii  NiiiKh-  town,  Nur 
Ixinnc,  1(11  otT  in  the  Hpacc  of  four  or  flv(!  years 
from  llie  year  Um,  Uy  noo  fiunilicH.  Upon  thin 
too  tariiy  diiniiiution  of  the  liuinun  race  followed 
extfrniination, —  the  ^reat  black  ])la^ue,  or  pcHti- 
Icnce,  which  at  onct;  heaped  un  nioiintaiim  of 
dead  tlirou^hotit  Christendom.  It  hefran  in  Pro- 
vence, ill  the  year  1JW7,  <m  All  Haints'  Day,  con- 
tinued si.xtetin  montliH,  and  carried  o)T  twolliirds 
of  the  inliahitantB.  Thu  name  whoiesah)  destruc- 
ti')n  befell  Languedoc.  At  Moiitpellicr,  out  of 
twelve  consuls,  ten  died.  At  Narboune,  U0,0<)<) 
pers(ms  perished.  In  several  places,  there  re- 
mained only  n  tithe  of  the  inhabitants.  All  that 
the  careless  Froissart  says  of  this  fearful  visita- 
tion, and  that  only  ln<;identally,  is —  'For  at  this 
time  there  prevailed  throughout  the;  world  genei 
ally  a  disctase  called  epitlemy,  which  <lestroyed  u 
third  of  its  inhabitants.'  This  pestilence  did  not 
break  out  in  the  north  of  the  kingdom  ii.itil  Au- 
gust, I'MH,  where  it  first  showed  itself  at  Paris 
and  St.  Denys.  Ho  fearful  were  its  ravages  at 
Paris,  that,  according  to  some,  800,  according  to 
others,  500,  daily  sank  under  it.  .  .  .  As  there 
was  neither  famine  at  the  time  nor  want  of  food, 
but,  on  the  contrary  great  abundance,  this  plagui; 
was  said  to  proceed  from  infection  of  the  air  and 
of  the  springs.  Tlie  Jews  were  again  charged 
with  this,  and  the  people  cruelly  fc'Jupon  them." 
—J.  Michclet,  JIiHt.  of  Fratice,  hk.  6,  ch.  1.— See 
Black  Death. 

A.  D.  1350.— Accession  of  King  John  II. 
,  A.  D.  1356-1358.— The  States-General  and 
Etienne  Marcel. — "The  (lisa.sier  of  Poitiers 
[1358J  excited  in  the  minds  of  tlie  j)cople  a  senti- 
ment of  national  grief,  mixed  with  indignation 
and  scorn  at  the  nobility  who  had  lied  before  an 
army  so  inferior  in  number.  Those  nobles  who 
pas.sed  through  the  cities  and  towns  on  their  re- 
turn from  the  battle  W((re  pursued  with  impreca- 
tions and  outrages.  The  Parisian  bourgeoisie, 
animated  with  enthusiasm  and  courage,  took 
upon  itself  at  all  risks  the  charge  of  its  own  d(!- 
f eusc ;  whilst  the  eldest  son  of  tuc  king,  a  youth 
of  only  nineteen,  who  hnd  been  one  of  the  lirst 
to  fly,  assumed  tlic  government  as  lieutenant  of 
his  father.  It  was  at  the  summons  of  this  prince 
that  the  states  assembled  again  at  Paris  before 
the  time  which  they  had  appointed.  The  same 
deputies  returned  to  the  number  of  800,  of  whom 
400  were  of  the  bourgeoisie;  and  the  work  of 
reform,  rudely  sketched  in  the  preceding  session, 
was  resumed  under  the  simie  inlluence,  with  an 
enthusiasm  which  i)artook  of  tlic  character  of 
revolutionary  impulse.  The  a.s.sembly  com- 
menced by  concentrating  its  action  in  a  committee 
of  twenty-four  members,  deliberating,  as  far  as 
appears,  without  distinction  of  orders;  it  then 
intimated  its  resolutions  under  the  form  of  peti- 
tions, wliich  were  as  follow:  The  authority  of 
the  states  declare<l  supreme  in  all  alfairs  of  ad- 
ministration and  linance,  the  impeachment  of  all 
the  counsellors  of  the  king,  the  dismissal  in  a 
body  of  the  ofHcers  of  justice,  and  the  creation 
of  a  council  of  reformers  taken  from  the  three 
orders;  lastly,  the  prohibition  to  conclude  any 
truce  without  the  assent  of  the  three  states,  and 


the  right  on  their  part  to  re  asM-mble  at  their  own 
will  without  a  royal  Hummons,  The  lieutenant 
of  the  king,  Cliarles  Duk(!  of  Normandy,  exerted 
ill  vain  the  resources  of  a  precocious  ability  to 
escape  lliese  imperious  demands:  he  was  com- 
pelled to  yield  evervthing.  The  Htates  governed 
in  his  name;  but  dissension,  springing  from  the 
mutual  Jealousy  of  the  dilTitrenl  orders,  was  soon 
intro(lu<-ed  into  their  body.  The  preponderating 
inlluenci!  of  the  bourgeois  appeared  iiitolerablo 
to  the  nobles,  who,  in  eon.siMHience,  desert«'d  tlio 
as.sembly  and  retired  home.  'I'Ik;  deputies  of  tho 
clergy  remained  longer  at  their  j)osts,  but  thi-y 
also  withdrew  at  last;  and,  under  the  name  of 
the  HtatesGeneral,  none  remaini'd  but  IIk^  n'pre- 
sentatives  of  the  cities,  aloiii;  charged  with  all 
the  responsibilities  of  the  reform  and  the  alTaira 
of  tli(!  kingdom.  Howing  to  a  necressity  of  cen- 
tral action,  they  submitted  of  their  own  accord 
to  the  deputation  of  Paris;  and  soon,  liy  the  ten- 
dency of  circumstances,  and  in  (ioiiscuiuenee  of 
tlie  hostile  attitude  of  tlie  Regent,  the  question 
of  siinremaey  of  the  states  be(!ame  a  Pariaian 
(|ucstion,  subject  to  the  chances  of  a  po])ular 
C'ineute  and  the  guardianship  of  the  municipal 
power.  At  this  point  appears  a  man  whoso 
character  has  grown  into  historical  importance 
ill  our  days  from  our  greater  facilities  of  under- 
standing it,  I^;ti(!nne  |Hteplien]  Marcel,  '  prevflt 
des  marchands' — that  is  to  say,  mayor  of  tho 
municipality  of  Paris.  Tliis  Cichevin  of  the  14th 
century,  by  a  remarkable  anticipation,  designed 
and  attempted  things  which  seem  to  belong  only 
to  recent  revolutions.  Hocial  unity,  and  admin- 
istratlvo  uniformity;  j)olitical  rights,  coexten- 
sive and  equal  with  civil  rights;  the  |)rinciplo  of 
public  authority  transferred  from  tlie  crown  to 
the  nation;  the  Htates  CJcdK^ral  (tlianged,  und(!r 
the  intluencu  of  the  third  order,  into  a  national 
representation;  tlic  will  (tf  tlie  i)eo|ile  admitted 
as  sovereign  in  the  pnwence  of  the  dei)ositary  of 
the  royal  power;  the  iutluence  of  Paris  over  tho 
jirovinces,  as  the  head  of  opinion  and  ccintre  of 
the  general  movement;  the  democratic  dictator- 
ship, and  the  inlluence  of  terror  exiTcised  in  tho 
name  of  tlii!  common  weal ;  new  colours  assumed 
and  carried  as  a  sign  of  patriotic  union  and  sym- 
bol of  reform;  tin;  transference  of  royalty  itself 
from  one  branch  of  the  family  to  the  other,  with 
a  view  to  the  cause  of  reform  and  the  interest  of 
the  people  —  such  were  the  cir(!umstances  and 
the  scenes  which  have  given  to  our  own  as  well 
as  the  preceding  century  their  political  char- 
acter. It  is  strange  to  find  the  whole  of  it  com- 
prised in  the  three  yciars  over  which  the  name  of 
the  PrevOt  Marcel  predominates.  His  short  and 
stormy  career  'vas,  as  it  were,  a  premature  at- 
tempt at  the  grand  designs  of  Providence,  and 
the  mirror  of  the  bloouy  changes  of  fortune 
through  which  those  designs  were  destined  to 
advance  to  their  accomplishment  under  the  im- 
pulse of  human  passions.  Marcel  lived  and  died 
for  an  idea  —  that  of  hastening  on,  by  the  force 
of  the  masses,  the  work  of  gradual  equalisation 
commenced  by  the  kings  themselves;  but  it  was 
his  misfortune  and  his  crime  to  be  unrelenting  in 
carrying  out  his  convictions.  To  the  imi)etuo.sity 
of  a  tribune  who  did  not  shrink  even  from  murder 
he  added  the  talent  of  organization;  he  left  in 
the  grand  city,  which  he  had  ruled  with  a  stern 
and  absolute  sway,  powerful  institutions,  noblo 
works,  and  a  name  which  two  centuries  after- 
wards his  descendants  bore  with  pride  as  a  title 
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of  nobility." — A.  Thierry,  Voriiintion  and  Prog- 

TfM  of  the   Tirrn  Hint,    i\    1,  rfi.   2.  —  Hrc,    ftlm), 
Htatk.h  (Iknkii.m.  ok  Fii.\N<  t,  in  tiik  Htm  Ckn- 

TI'IIY. 

A.  D.  131J8.— The  insurrection  of  the  Jac- 
querie.—  "Tho  iiiiMiTicH  of  Friiiicc  wrlitlifd  morn 
nnil  moR'  liciivily  on  tlic  jicuHiinfry ;  and  non<' 
rPKunli'fl  flicin  'I'licy  stiMMl  iipiirt  from  tin' 
cities,  iiiiowini^  litllrof  ilii'iii;  the  nobles  (IcHplMcil 
them  anil  r<)l)i)eil  them  of  their  Hnl)stMnce  or  liieir 
hihoiir.  .  .  .  At  lust,  the  peuHimfry  (Miiy.  l'>''»'^)> 
weary  of  their  woes,  rosi- up  to  work  their  own 
rcveiifjff  anti  ruin.  They  liej^aii  in  the  Ileauvuls 
coiinfry  unci  there  fell  on  the  nobles,  uttiickinj? 
c'lii  ilestroyini?  castles,  and  sluyiiif^  tlieir  inmates: 
it  wa»  tlie  o!(i  iinvaryitijif  story.  They  n»a(l<! 
tlieniselves  a  kimi  of  kiiiK.  n  man  of  (,'lermont  in 
tlie  Heauvoisin,  named  William  Callet.  Frois- 
Hart  imagines  that  the  name  '.Faci|ues  lionliommo' 
meant  a  particular  imtscii,  a  leaiier  in  tliese  ris- 
\n^n.  Froissart  liowcn-er  iiad  no  aecniraU;  knowi- 
edf^c!  of  the  peasant  and  Ids  ways.  .Fa(M}ues  Hon 
hnmme  was  llu!  common  nickname,  tlio  'Oiies' 
or 'Ilodffc'of  France,  tlie  name  of  I lio  peasant 
generally;  and  from  it  such  risings  a,s  tlds  of 
liLIM  came  to  be  called  the  MactiuerTe,'  or  the  dis- 
turbances of  tho  '  Jac(i lies. '  Tlie  nobl(!H  were  noon 
out  a^'dnst  them,  aii(l  the  whole  land  was  full  of 
nnarcliv.  Princes  and  nobles,  an^ry  jteasants 
with  their  'iron  shod  sticks  and  knives,'  free- 
lan(u>s,  English  bands  of  pillagers,  all  mad(!  up 
a  scenes  of  iitti-r  ccmfusicm:  'cultivation  ceasecl, 
commerce  ceased,  security  was  at  an  end.'  The 
burj^liersof  Paris  and  Meaux  sent  a  force  lo  lielp 
the  peasants,  who  were  besicKinK  the  fortress  at 
Meau.x,  held  by  the  nobles;  tlie.se  were  suddenly 
attacked  and  routed  by  the  Cajilal  de  Buch  and 
the  (/'ount  de  Foix,  '  {hen  on  their  return  from 
Prussia.'  Tlie  Kini;  of  Navarn;  also  fell  on  them, 
took  by  stratagem  llu^ir  leader  ('allet,  torturecl 
and  hanj^od  him.  In  six  weeks  tlio  firo  was 
quenched  in  blood." — G.  W.  Kitcliin,  JIiKton/ of 
rVdiirr,  eh.  2,  iieet.  U. — "  Frois-sard  relates  the; 
horrible  details  of  th(!  .lacqueric  with  the  same 
placid  interest  which  diaracterises  liis  descrip- 
tions of  battles,  tournaments,  and  the  jiageantr^ 
of  chivalry.  The  charm  and  brilliancy  of  his 
narrative  have  long  i)opularised  his  injustice  and 
his  errors,  wliicli  are  self-aiiparent  when  com- 
pared with  the  authors  and  chroniclers  of  his 
time.  .  .  .  The  chronicles  contemporary  of  the 
Jacquerie  contiiie  themselves  to  a  few  words  on 
the  subject,  although,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Contiuualor  of  ISangis,  tlu-y  were  all  ho.slile  to 
the  cause  of  the  peasants.  'The  private  and  locn' 
documents  on  tlie  subject  say  very  little  luore. 
The  Continuator  of  Nangis  has  drawn  his  infor- 
mation from  various  sources.  He  takes  care  to 
state  that  he  has  witnessed  almost  all  he  relates. 
After  d(!scribing  the  sulTeri.igs  of  tlie  peasants, 
he  adds  that  the  laws  of  justice  authorised  them 
to  rise  in  revolt  against  the  nobles  of  France. 
His  respected  testimony  reduces  the  insurrection 
to  coiniiaratii'cly  smail  i)roportions.  Tlie  hun- 
dred thousand  .Jacques  of  Frois.sard  arc  reduced 
to  something  like  live  or  six  thousand  men,  a 
numlier  iniu-li  more  probable  when  it  is  considered 
that  tlie  insurrection  remained  a  purely  local  one, 
and  that,  in  con.setpi'jnce  of  the  ravages  we  have 
mentioned,  the  whole  open  country  had  lost  about 
two-thirds  of  its  inhabitants,  lie  states  very 
clearly  that  the  peasants  killed  indiscriminately, 
and  \\  itliout  i>ity,  men  and  children,  but  he  docs 


not  nay  anything  of  fhoHo  detallH  of  atrocity  re- 
lated iiy  I'Voissard  He  ordy  alludes  once  to  a 
report  of  some  outrages  offered  to  soiiU)  noble 
ladles;  he  speaks  of  it.  as  a  vague  rumour.  He 
d(  scribes  the  Insurgents,  after  tlie  llrst  explosion 
of  their  vindl<'tive  fury,  as  pausing  —  amazed 
at  their  own  bnldness,  and  territle<l  at  their  own 
crimes,  and  th<>  nobles,  recovering  from  their  ter- 
ror, taking  inimediatt!  advantagt^  of  this  sudden 
torpor  and  paralysis  —  assembling  ami  slaughter- 
ing all.  innocent  an<l  guilty,  burning  houses  and 
villages.  If  \\{\  turn  to  Other  writers  contem- 
porary with  the  .lacqueric,  we  find  that  liouvet, 
author  of  the  '  History  of  the  District  of  Meauvals/ 
does  not  say  mucli  on  tin-  subject,  and  evinces 
also  a  sympathy  for  IIk!  peasants;  the  jtaucity 
of  his  remarks  on  a  subject  representeil  by  Frois- 
sard  as  a  gigantie,  blorxiy  tragedy,  raises  legltl- 
mat<!  doubts  as  to  tlio  veracity  of  the  latter. 
There  is  another  authority  on  tins  (events  of  that 
period,  which  may  be  considered  asmore  wc^ighty, 
In  con.se<|U<!nce  of  its  ecclesiastical  character;  It 
is  tli»!  'cartuiaire,'  or  journal  of  the  Abbot  of 
Hcauvais.  .  .  .  There  is  no  trace  in  it  of  tlie  horror 
and  indescribable  terror  .  .  .  [the  rising]  must 
have  inspired  if  the  peasants  had  committed  the 
atHK-ities  attributed  to  tliem  by  the  feudal  his- 
torian, Froissard.  On  the  contrary,  the  ven- 
geance of  the  ])easants  falls  into  tla;  shade,  as  it 
W(Te,  in  contrast  witli  the  merciless  reaction  of 
tlie  nobles,  along  with  tiic;  sanguinary  oppression 
of  the  Knglisli.  The  writer  of  tlie  'Abbey  of 
Beauvais,' and  tlio  anonymous  monk,  'Continu- 
ator of  Nangis,' concur  with  each  other  in  their 
account  of  tlie  Jac(iuerie.  Their  judgm(ait«  aro 
similar,  and  they  manifest  tho  same  moderation. 
Tlieir  o|)inions,  moreover,  are  conlinned  by  a 
higlier  authority,  a  testimony  that  must  bo  con- 
sidered as  indisputable,  namely,  the  letters  of 
amnesty  of  the  I{t!geiit  of  France,  wliicli  arc  all 
jireserved;  they  bear  the  date  of  lOtli  August 
1858,  and  refer  to  all  the  acts  committed  on  tho 
occasion  of  tlie  Jacquerie.  In  these  ho  proves 
himself  more  severe  upon  the  reaction  of  tho 
nobles  than  on  the  revolt  of  the  peasants.  .  .  , 
There  is  not  tho  slightest  allu.sion  to  the  mon- 
strosities related  by  Froissard,  which  the  Regent 
could  not  have  failed  to  stigmati.se,  as  lie  is  well 
known  for  having  entertained  an  unscrujiulous 
hatred  to  an}'  popular  movenu  nt,  or  any  claims 
of  tho  peojilo.  The  manner,  1  tlie  contrary,  in 
which  tlie  Jacquerie  are  represented  in  this  otlicial 
(lo(;ument,  i.i  full  of  signification;  it  represents 
th(!  men  of  tlie  open  country  as.seiiibling  spon- 
taneously in  various  localities,  in  order  to  de- 
liberate on  the  means  of  resisting  the  English, 
and  suddenly,  as  with  a  mutual  agreement, 
turning  fiercely  on  the  nobles,  who  were  tho 
real  cause  of  their  inisiTy,  anil  of  the  disgrace  of 
France,  on  the  days  of  Crecy  and  Poitiers.  .  .  . 
It  has  al.so  been  forgotten  that  many  citizens 
took  an  active  part  in  tlic  Jac(iuerie.  The  great 
chronicles  of  France  state  that  the  majority  were 
peasants,  laljouring  people,  but  that  there  were 
also  among  them  citizens,  and  oven  gentlemen, 
who,  no  doubt,  were  impelled  by  personal  hatred 
and  vengeance.  Many  rich  men  joined  the  peas- 
ants, and  became  their  leaders.  'The  bourgeoisie, 
in  its  struggles  with  royalty,  could  not  ntfuse  to 
take  advantage  of  such  a  diversion ;  and  Beau- 
vais, Senlis,  Amiens,  Paris,  and  Meaux  accepted 
the  Jacquerie.  Moreover,  almost  all  the  poorer 
classes  of  the  cities  sympathised  with  tlie  revolted 
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peasants.  The  Jacquerie  broke  out  on  the  21st 
of  Maj'  IH.W,  and  not  in  November  1357,  as  errone- 
ously stated  l)y  Froi.ssard,  in  the  districts  around 
Bcauvais  and  "Clermont-sur-Oise.  The  peasants, 
merely  armed  with  pikes,  sticks,  fragments  of 
their  ploughs,  rushed  on  their  masters,  murdered 
their  families,  and  burned  down  their  castles. 
The  country  comprised  between  Beauvais  and 
Jlelun  was  the  principal  scene  of  this  war  of  ex- 
termination. .  .  .  The  Jacquerie  had  commenced 
on  the  21st  of  May.  On  the  9th  of  Jime  ...  it 
was  already  terminated.  It  was,  therefore,  in 
reality,  an  insurrection  of  less  than  three  weeks' 
(luriilion.  The  reprisals  of  the  nobles  had  al- 
ready commenced  on  the  9th  of  June,  and  con- 
tinued through  the  whole  of  July,  and  tlie  greater 
jiart  of  August.  FroLssJird  states  that  the  Jac- 
(pierie  lasted  over  six  weeks,  thus  comprising  in 
his  reckoning  three  weeks  of  the  ferocious  ven- 
geance of  the  nobles,  and  casting  on  Jacques 
iiouhomme  the  responsibility  of  the  massacres  of 
which  he  had  been  the  victim,  as  well  as  tho.se 
he  had  committed  in  his  furious  despair." — Prof. 
De  Vericour,  T/ie  Jacquerie  (Royal  Hist.  Soc, 
Transactions,  v.  1). 

Also  in:  Sir  J.  Froissart,  Chronicles  {Johnes' 
trans.),  bk.  1,  ch.  181. 

A.  D.  1360-1380. —  English  conqaests  re- 
covered.—  The  Peace  of  Brctigny  brought  little 
peace  to  France  or  little  diminution  of  the 
troubles  of  the  kingdom.  In  some  respects  there 
was  a  change  for  the  worse  introduced.  The 
armies  which  had  ravaged  the  coimtry  dissolved 
into  plundering  bands  which  afflicted  it  even 
more.  Great  numbers  of  mercenaries  from  both 
sides  were  set  free,  who  gathered  into  Free  Com- 
panies, as  they  were  called,  under  leaders  of  fit 
recklessness  and  valor,  and  swarmed  over  the 
land,  warring  on  all  prosperity  and  all  the  peace- 
ful industries  of  the  time,  seeking  booty  wherever 
it  might  be  found  [see  Italy:  A.  D.  1343-1393]. 
Civil  war,  too,  was  kept  alive  by  the  intrigues 
and  conspiracies  of  the  Navarrese  king,  Charles 
the  Bad;  and  war  in  Brittany,  ovei  a  disputed 
succession  to  the  dukedom,  was  actually  stipu- 
lated for,  by  French  and  EnglLsh,  in  their  treaty 
of  general  peace.  But  when  the  chivalric  but 
hapless  King  John  died,  in  1364,  the' new  kin^, 
Charles  V.,  who  had  been  regent  during  his 
captivity,  developed  an  unexpected  capacity  for 
government.  He  brought  to  the  front  the  fa- 
mous Breton  warrior  Du  Quesclin — rough,  igno- 
rant, unchivalric — but  a  fighter  of  the  first  order 
in  his  hard-fighting  day.  He  contrived  with 
adroitness  to  rid  France,  mostly,  of  the  Free 
Companies,  by  sending  them,  with  Du  Guesclin 
at  their  hesul,  into  Spain,  where  they  drove  Peter 
the  Cruel  from  the  throne  of  Castile,  and  fought 
the  Enghsh,  who  undertook,  wickedly  and  fool- 
ishly, to  sustain  him.  The  Black  Prince  won  a 
great  battle,  at  Najara  or  Navarette  (A.  D.  1367), 
took  Du  Guesclin  prisoner  and  restored  the  cruel 
Pedro  to  his  throne.  But  it  was  a  victory  fatal 
to  English  interests  in  Fnince.  Half  the  army 
of  the  English  prince  perished  of  a  pestilect  fever 
before  he  led  it  back  to  Aquitaine,  and  he  him- 
self was  marked  for  early  death  by  the  same 
malady,  lie  had  been  made  duke  of  Aquitaine, 
or  Quienne,  and  held  the  government  of  the  coun- 
try. The  war  in  Bpain  proved  expensive;  he 
taxed  his  Gascoi.  and  Aquitaniau  subjects 
heavily.  He  was  ill,  irritable,  and  treated  them 
harshly.    Discontent  became  widely  sproud,  and 


the  king  of  France  .subtly  stirred  it  up  until  he 
felt  prepared  to  make  use  of  it  in  actual  war. 
At  last,  in  1368,  he  challenged  a  rupture  of  the 
Peace  of  Bretigny  by  summoning  King  Edward, 
as  his  vas.sal,  to  answer  complaints  from  Aqui- 
taine. In  April  of  the  next  year  he  formally  de- 
clared war  and  opened  hostilities  the  same  day. 
His  cunning  policy  was  not  to  fight,  but  to  wtvste 
and  wear  the  enemy  out.  Its  wisdom  was  well- 
proved  by  the  result.  Day  by  day  the  English 
lost  ground;  the  footing  they  had  gained  in 
France  was  found  to  be  everywhere  insecure. 
The  dying  Black  Prince  achieved  one  hideous 
triumph  at  Limoges,  where  he  fouled  his  brilliant 
fame  by  a  monstrous  massacre;  and  thence  he 
was  carried  home  to  end  his  days  in  England. 
In  1376  he  died,  and  one  year  later  his  father. 
King  Edward,  followed  him  to  the  grave,  and  a 
child  of  eleven  (Richard  II.)  came  to  the  English 
throne.  But  the  same  calamity  befell  France  in 
1380,  when  Charles  the  Wise  died,  leaving  an 
heir  to  the  throne  only  twelve  years  of  age.  In 
both  kingdoms  the  minority  of  the  sovereign 
gave  ri.se  to  factious  intrigues  and  distracting 
feuds.  The  war  went  on  at  intervals,  with  fre- 
quent truces  and  armistices,  and  with  little  re- 
sult bej'ond  the  animosities  which  it  kept  alive. 
But  tho  English  possessions,  by  this  time,  h.-id 
been  reduced  to  Calais  and  Guines,  with  some 
small  parts  of  Aquitaine  adjoining  the  cities  of 
Bordeaux  and  Bayonne.  And  thus,  it  may  be 
said,  the  situation  was  prolonged  through  a 
g'Tcration,  until  Henry  V.  of  England  resumed 
afresh  the  undertaking  of  Edward  III. — F.  P. 
Guizot,  Popular  Hist,  of  France,  ch.  23. 

Also  in  :  J.  Michelet,  Ilist.  of  Fratice,  bk.  6, 
ch.  4.— T.  Wright,  Hist,  of  Fratice,  bk.  2,  ch.  6. 
— E.  A.  Freeman,  Historical  Geog.  of  Europe,  ch. 
9. — D.  F.  Jamison,  Life  and  Times  of  Du  Quesclin. 
— Froissart,  Chronicles  (Johnes'  trans.),  bk.  1. — 
See  Spain:  A.  D.  1366-1369. 

A.  D.  1364. — Accessicn  of  King  Charles  V. 

A.  D,  1378. —  Acquisitions  in  the  Rhone 
valley  legally  conferred  by  the  Emperor.  See 
Bukuundy:  a.  D.  1137-1378. 

A.  D.  1380.— Accession  of  King  Charles  VI. 

A.  D.  1380-1415. — The  reign  of  the  Dukes. 
— The  civil  war  of  Armagnacs  and  Burgundi- 
ans. — "Charles  VI.  had  arrived  at  the  age  of 
eleven  years  and  some  months  when  his  father 
died  [A.  D.  1380].  His  three  paternal  uncles, 
the  Dukes  of  Anjou,  Berry,  and  Burgundy,  and 
his  maternal  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  dis- 
puted among  themselves  concerning  his  guardian- 
ship and  the  regency.  They  agreed  to  eman- 
cipate the  young  King  immediately  after  his 
coronation,  which  was  to  take  place  during  the 
year,  and  the  regency  was  to  remain  until  that 
period  in  the  hands  of  the  eldest,  the  Duke  of 
Anjou. "  But  the  Duke  of  Anion  was  soon  after- 
wards lured  into  Italy  by  the  fatal  gift  of  a  claim 
to  the  crown  of  Naples  [see  Italy  :  A.  D.  1343- 
1389],  and  perished  in  striving  to  realize  it.  The 
surviving  uncles  misgoverned  the  country  be- 
tween them  vhen  the  young  king 
was  persuacl  <!:'<  '  ?  tb-'ir  yoke.  The 
nation  re joi'  fi  - 'o  v;  ,  ^Kperience 
and  the  p-  .  .  ..ivii,  is  .»  ~t;  but 
sudvlenly.  ,  i-','J':\  ''  >  yi  .  t  •  carae 
dementec  then  commen.  '»  •;.  and 
fatal  epoi  :ftt  disastrous  .ci  .^.  ihe  fac- 
tion of  th  -cs  again  seized  power,"  but  only 
to  waste  and  afllict  the  kingdom  by  dissensions 
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among  thcni.sclvos.  The  number  of  the  rival 
dukes  was  now  increased  by  tlie  addition  of  tlie 
Duke  of  Orleans,  brother  of  the  king,  wlio 
showed  himself  as  ruthless  and  rapacious  as  any. 
"Charles  was  still  considered  to  be  reigning; 
each  one  sought  in  turn  to  get  possession  of  him, 
and  each  one  watched  his  lucid  moments  in 
order  to  stand  well  in  power.  Ilis  flashes  of 
reason  were  still  more  melancholy  than  his  fits 
of  delirium.  Incapable  of  attending  to  liis  af- 
fairs, or  of  having  a  will  of  his  own,  always  sub- 
servient to  the  dominant  party,  he  appeared  to 
employ  his  few  glimmerings  of  reason  only  in 
sanctioning  the  most  tj'rannical  acts  and  the  most 
odious  abuses.  It  was  in  tliis  manner  that  the 
kingdom  of  France  was  governed  during  twenty- 
eight  years."  In  1404,  tlic  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
Philip  the  Bold,  having  died,  tlie  Duke  of  Or- 
leans acquired  supreme  authority  and  exercised 
it  most  oppressively.  But  the  new  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, John  the  Fearless,  made  his  appearance 
on  the  scene  ere  long,  arriving  from  his  county 
of  Flanders  with  an  army  and  threatening  civil 
war.  Terms  of  peace,  liowever,  were  arranged 
between  the  two  dukes  and  an  apparent  recon- 
ciliation took  place.  On  the  very  ne.\t  day  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  was  a.ssassinated  (A.  D.  1407), 
and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  openly  proclaimed 
his  instigation  of  tlie  deed.  Out  of  tliat  treacher- 
ous murder  sprang  a  war  of  factions  so  deadly 
that  France  was  delivered  by  it  to  foreign  con- 
quest, and  destroyed,  we  may  say,  for  the  time 
being,  as  a  nation.  The  elder  of  the  young 
princes  of  Orleans,  sons  of  the  murdered  duke, 
had  married  a  daughter  of  Count  Bernard  of  Ar- 
magnac,  and  Count  Bernard  became  the  leatler 
of  the  party  which  supported  them  and  sought 
to  avenge  them,  as  against  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy and  his  party.  Hence  the  former  ac- 
quired the  name  of  Armagnacs;  the  latter  were 
called  Burgundians.  Armagnac  led  an  army 
of  Gascons  [A.  D.  1410]  and  thrcitened  Paris, 
"where  John  the  Fearless  caressed  the  vilest 
populace.  Burgundy  relied  on  the  name  of  the 
king,  whom  he  held  in  his  power,  and  armed 
in  the  capital  a  corps  of  one  hundred  young 
butchers  or  horse-knackers,  who,  from  John  Ca- 
boclie,  their  chief,  took  the  name  of  Cabochiens. 
A  frightful  war,  interrupted  by  truces  violated 
on  both  sides,  commenced  between  the  party  of 
Armagnac  and  that  of  Burgundy.  Both  sides 
appealed  to  the  English,  and  sold  France  to 
them.  The  Armagnacs  pillaged  and  ravajjed 
the  environs  of  Paris  with  un-heard-of  cruelties, 
while  the  Cabochiens  caused  the  capital  they 
defended  to  tremble.  The  States-General,  con- 
voked for  the  first  time  for  thirty  years,  were 
dumb  —  without  courage  and  without  strength. 
The  Parliament  was  silent,  the  university  made 
itself  the  organ  of  the  populace,  and  the  butchers 
made  the  laws.  They  pillaged,  imprisoned  and 
slaughtered  with  impunity,  according  to  their 
savage  fury,  and  found  judges  to  condemn  their 
victims.  .  .  .  The  reaction  broke  out  at  last. 
Tired  of  so  many  atrocities,  the  bourgeoisie  took 
up  arms,  and  shook  off  the  yoke  of  the  horse- 
knackers.  The  Dauphin  was  delivered  by  them. 
He  mounted  on  horseback,  and,  at  the  head  of 
the  militia,  went  to  the  llStel  de  Ville,  from 
wliich  place  he  drove  out  Caboche  and  his  brig- 
ands. The  counter  revolution  was  established. 
Burgundy  departed,  and  the  power  passed  to 
the  Armagnacs.     The  princes  re-entered  Paris, 


and  King  Charles  took  up  the  oriflamme  (the 
royal  standard  of  France),  to  make  war  against 
John  the  Fearless,  whose  instrument  he  had 
been  a  short  time  before.  Ilis  army  was  victori- 
ous. Burgundy  submitted,  and  the  treaty  of 
Arras  [A.  D.  1415]  suspended  the  war,  but  not 
tlie  executions  and  the  ravages.  Henry  V., 
King  of  Enirland,  judged  this  a  propitious  mo- 
ment to  d(  id  upon  France,  wliich  had  not  a 
vessel  to  oppose  the  invaders." — E.  de  Bonne- 
chose,  Hist,  of  France,  r.  1,  -pp.  200-279. 

Also  IN:  E.  de  Monstrclet,  Chronicles  {Johnes' 
trans.),  v.  1,  hk.  1,  ch.  1-140.— T.  AVright,  Hist, 
of  France,  bk.  2,  ch.  8-9. 

A.  D.  1383, — Pope  Urban's  Crusade  against 
the  Schismatics.     See  Fl.\xdi.us:  A.  I).  i:w;{. 

A.  D.  1396.  —  The  sovereignty  of  Genoa 
surrendered  to  the  king.  See  Gknoa:  A.  D. 
1881-1422. 

A.  D.  1415.— The  Hundred  Years  War  re- 
newed by  Henry  V.  of  England. —  "  Wliiii  Henry 
V.  resolved  to  recover  wliut  he  claimed  as  the  in- 
heritance of  his  predecessors,  he  luid  to  begin,  it 
may  be  said,  the  work  of  conquest  over  again. 
Allies,  however,  he  had,  whose  assistance  he  was 
to  find  very  useful.  Tlie  dynasty  of  De  .Mont- 
fort  had  been  established  in  possession  of  the 
dukedom  of  Britanny  in  a  great  measure  by  Eng- 
lish help,  and  thougii  the  relations  between  the  two 
countries  had  not  been  invariably  friendly  since 
that  time,  the  sense  of  this  obligation,  mid,  still 
more  powerfully,  a  jealous  fear  of  the  French 
king,  inclined  firitanny  to  the  English  alliance. 
Tlie  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  thougli  tliey  had  no 
such  motives  of  gratitude  towards  England, 
felt  a  far  stronger  hostility  towards  France.  The 
feud  between  the  rival  factions  which  went 
by  the  names  of  Burgund-'ins  and  Armagnacs 
had  now  been  raging  for  several  years;  and 
though  the  attitude  of  the  Burgundians  varied 
—  at  the  great  struggle  of  Agincourt  they  were 
allies,  though  lukewarm  and  even  doubtful  allies, 
of  the  French  —  they  ultimately  rankeil  them- 
selves decidedly  on  Henry's  side.  In  1414,  then, 
Henry  formally  demanded,  as  the  heir  of  Isa- 
bella, mother  of  his  great-grandfather  Edward, 
the  crown  of  France.  This  claim  the  French 
princes  wli611y  refused  to  consider.  Henry  then 
moderated  his  demands  so  far,  at  least,  as  to  allow 
Charles  to  remain  in  nominal  possession  of  his 
kingdom ;  but  .  .  .  France  was  to  cede  to  Eng- 
land, no  longer  as  a  feudal  superior  making  a 
grant  to  a  vassal,  but  in  full  sovereignty,  the  prov- 
inces of  Normandy,  Maine,  and  Anjou,  together 
with  all  that  was  comprised  in  the  ancient  duchy 
of  Aquitaine.  Half,  too,  of  Provence  was 
claimed,  and  the  arrears  of  the  ransom  of  King 
John,  amounting  to  1,200,000  crowns,  were  also 
to  be  paid.  Finally,  the  French  king  was  to 
give  his  youngest  daughter,  Katharine,  in  mar- 
riage to  Henry,  with  a  portion  of  2,000,000crown3. 
Tlie  French  ministers  offered,  in  answer,  to  yield 
the  duchy  of  Aquitaine,  comprising  the  prov- 
inces of  Anjou,  Gascony,  Guienne,  Poitou,  and 
to  give  the  hand  of  the  princess  Katharine  with  a 
dowry  of  600,000  crowns. "  Negotiations  went  on 
tlirough  several  months,  with  small  chance  of  suc- 
cess, while  Henry  prepared  for  war.  His  prepa- 
rations were  completed  in  the  summer  of  1415, 
and  on  the  11th  of  August  in  that  year  he  set 
sail  from  Southampton,  with  an  army  of  6,000 
men-atarms  and  24,000  archers,  very  completely 
e(iuipped,  and  accompanied    with  cixnnon  and 
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other  engines  of  war.  Landing  in  tlie  estuary  of 
the  Seine,  the  invader?,  first  captured  tlie  ir.  por- 
tant  Norman  seaport  of  Hartleur,  after  a  siege  of 
a  month,  and  expelled  the  inhabitants  from  the 
town.  It  was  an  important  acquisition ;  but  it 
had  cost  the  English  heavily.  They  were  ill- 
supplied  with  food ;  they  had  suffered  from  much 
rain ;  2, 000  had  died  of  an  epidemic  of  dysentery. 
The  army  was  in  no  condition  for  a  forward 
movement.  "  The  safest  course  would  now  have 
been  to  return  at  once ;  and  this  seems  to  have 
been  pressed  upon  the  king  by  the  majority  of 
his  counsellors.  But  this  prudent  advice  did 
not  approve  itself  to  Henry's  adventurous  temper. 
...  He  determined  ...  to  make  what  may  be 
called  a  military  parade  to  Calais.  This  involved 
a  march  of  not  less  than  150  miles  through  a 
hostile  country,  a  dangerous,  and,  but  that  one 
who  I  ^erishes  such  designs  as  Henry's  must  make 
a  reputation  for  daring,  a  useless  operation;  but 
the  king'3  determined  will  overcame  all  opposi- 
tion." Leaving  a  strong  garrison  at  Hartleur, 
Henry  set  out  upon  his  march.  Arrived  at  the 
Somrae,  his  further  progress  was  disputed,  and  he 
was  forced  to  make  a  long  detour  before  he  could 
effect  a  crossing  of  the  river.  On  the  24th  of  Octo- 
ber, he  encountered  the  French  army,  strongly 
posted  at  the  village  of  Azincour  or  Agincourt, 
barring  the  road  to  Calais;  and  there,  on  the 
morning  of  the  25th,  after  a  night  of  drenching 
rain,  the  great  battle,  which  shines  with  so  daz- 
zling a  glory  in  English  history,  was  fought. 
There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  tlie  English  were 
greatly  outnumbered  by  the  Frencli- -according 
to  Monstrelet  they  were  but  one  to  six ;  but  the 
masses  on  the  French  side  were  unskilfully 
handled  and  no  advantage  was  got  from  them. 
The  deadly  shafts  of  the  terrible  English  archers 
built  such  a  rampart  of  corpses  in  their  front  that 
it  actually  sheltered  them  from  the  charge  of 
the  French  cavalry.  "Everywhere  the  French 
were  routed,  slain,  or  taken.  The  victory  of  the 
English  was  complete.  .  .  The  French  loss  was 
enormous.  Monstrc'let  gives  a  long  list  of  the 
chief  princes  and  nobles  who  fell  on  that  fatal 
fleld.  .  .  .  We  are  disposed  to  trust  liis  estimate, 
which,  including  princes,  knights  and  men-at- 
arms  of  every  decree,  he  puts  at  10,000.  .  .  . 
Only  1,600  are  said  to  have  been  '  of  low  de- 
gree. '  .  .  The  number  of  knights  and  gentle- 
men taken  prisoners  was  1,500.  Among  them 
were  Charles,  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  the  Duke  of 
Bourbon,  both  princes  of  the  blood-royal.  .  .  . 
Brilliant  as  w;is  the  victory  which  Henry  had 
won  at  Agincourt,  it  had,  it  may  be  said,  no  im- 
mediate results.  .  .  .  The  army  resumed  its  in- 
terrupted luaroh  to  Calir't ,  wliich  was  about  forty 
miles  distant.  At  Calais  a  council  of  war  was 
held,  and  thij  resolution  to  leturn  to  England 
unanimously  taken.  A  few  days  were  allowed 
for  ref leshment,  and  about  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber the  army  embarked." — A.  J.  Church,  Henry 
tlie  Fifth,  di.  6-10. 

Also  in  :  E.  de  Monstrelet,  Chronicles  {Johnea' 
trans.),  v.  1,  bk.  \,ch.  140-149  —J.  l-l  Tyler,  ILnry 
of  Monmouth,  ch.  19-23. — G  fl.  Toy;\ii,  Jlistory 
of  Henry  V.,  ch.  7-8.— Lord  Brougham,  Hist,  of 
Eng.  and  France  under  tlie  House,  of  Lancaster. — 
C.  M.  Yonge,  Cameos  from  Eng.  Hist.  :  second 
aeries,  c.  24-26. 

A.  D.  141^-1419. — Massacre  of  Armagnacs. 
—The  murder  of  thft  Duke  of  Burgfundy.— 
' '  The  captivity  of  so  many  princes  of  the  blood 


as  had  been  taken  prisoner  at  Agincourt  might 
have  seemed  likely  at  least  to  remove  some  of 
the  elements  of  discord;  but  it  so  happened 
that  the  captives  were  the  most  moderate  and 
least  ambitious  men.  The  gentle,  poetical  Duke 
of  Orleans,  the  good  Duke  of  Bourbon,  and 
triotic  and  gallant  Arthur  de  liichemont, 
cen  taken,  while  the  savage  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy and  the  violent  Gascon  Count  of  Ar- 
niagnac,  Constable  of  France,  remained  at  the 
head  of  their  hostile  factions.  .  .  .  The  Count 
d'Armagnac  now  reigned  supreme;  no  prince 
of  the  blood  came  to  the  councils,  and  the  king 
and  dauphin  were  absolutely  in  his  hands.  .  .  . 
The  Duke  of  Burgundy  was,  however,  advanc- 
ing with  his  forces,  and  the  Parisians  were  always 
far  more  inclined  to  him  than  to  the  other  party. 
.  .  .  For  a  whole  day's  ride  round  the  environs 
of  the  city,  every  farmhouse  had  been  sacked  or 
burnt.  Indeed,  it  was  said  in  Paris  a  man  had 
only  to  be  called  a  Burgundian,  or  anywhere 
else  in  the  Isle  of  France  an  Armagnac,  to  be 
instantly  put  to  death.  All  the  soldiers  who 
had  been  posted  to  guard  Normandy  and  Picardy 
against  the  English  were  recalled  to  defend 
Paris  against  the  Duke  of  Burgundy ;  and  Henry 
V.  could  have  found  no  more  favourable  moment 
for  a  second  expedition."  The  English  king 
took  advantage  of  his  opportunity  and  landed  in 
Normandy  August  1,  1417,  finding  nobody  to 
oppose  him  in  the  field.  The  factions  were  em- 
ployed too  busily  in  cutting  each  other's  throats, — 
especially  after  the  Burgundians  had  regained 
possession  of  Paris,  which  they  did  in  the  follow- 
ing spring.  Thereupon  the  Parisian  mob  rose 
and  ferociously  massacred  all  the  partisans  of 
Armagnac,  while  the  Burgundians  looked  and 
approved.  "  The  prison  was  forced ;  Armagnac 
himself  was  dragged  out  and  slain  in  the  court. 
.  .  .  The  court  of  each  prison  became  a  slaughter- 
house; the  prisoners  were  called  down  one  by 
one,  and  there  murdered,  till  the  assassins  wero 
up  to  their  ankles  in  blood.  The  women  were 
as  savage  as  the  men,  and  dragged  the  corpses 
about  the  streets  in  derision.  The  prison  slaughter 
had  but  given  a  passion  for  further  carnage ;  and 
the  murderers  broke  open  the  houses  in  search  of 
Armagnacs,  killing  not  only  men,  but  women, 
cliildren,  and  even  new-born  babes,  to  whom  in 
their  diabolical  frenzy  they  refused  baptism,  as 
being  little  Armagnacs.  The  massacre  lasted 
from  four  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning  to  tea 
o'clock  on  Monday.  Some  say  that  3,000  per- 
ished, others  1,600,  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy's 
servants  reported  the  numlwrs  as  only  400." 
Meantime  Henry  V.  was  bi  ging  Rouen,  and 
starvinjj  Paris  by  cultin  1  the  si'pplies  for 
which  It  depended  on  the  Seine.  In  August 
there  was  another  rising  of  the  Parisian  mob  and 
another  massacre.  In  January,  1419,  Rouen  sur- 
rendered, and  attempts  at  peace  followed,  both 
parties  making  a  truce  with  the  English  invader. 
The  imperious  demands  of  King  Henry  finally 
impelled  the  two  French  factions  to  draw  to- 
gether and  to  make  a  common  cause  of  the  de- 
liverance of  the  kingdom.  At  least  that  was  the 
profession  with  which  the  Dauphin  and  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  met,  in  July,  and  went 
through  the  fcrms  of  a  reconciliation.  Perhaps 
there  were  treacherous  intentions  on  both  sides. 
On  one  side  the  treachery  was  consummated  a 
month  later  (Sept.  10,  1419),  when,  a  second 
meeting  between  Duke  John  the  Fearless  auu 
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the  Daupliin  taking  place  at  the  Bridge  of  Mon- 
tereati,  ilic  Duke  was  basely  assassinated  in  the 
Dauphin's  presence.  This  murder,  by  which  the 
Armagnacs,  who  controlled  the  young  Dauphin, 
hoped  to  break  llieir  rivals  down,  •  ily  kindled 
afresh  the  passions  which  were  destroving  France 
aud  delivering  it  an  easy  prey  to  foreign  con- 
quest.—  C.  M.  Yonge,  Cameos  from  Eng.  Ilist., 
second  series,  c.  28-2'J. 

Also  in  :  E.  de  Jlonstrelet,  Chronicles  (Joli  nfi.<>' 
trans.),  t.  1,  bk.  1,  ch.  150-211.- -J.  Michelet, 
Hist,  of  France,  bk.  9,  c7i.  2. 

A.  D.  1417-1422. —  Burgundy's  revenge. — 
Henry  the  Fifth's  triumph. — Two  kings  In 
Paris. — The  Treaty  of  Troyes. — Death  of 
Henry. — "Whilst  civil  war  was  .  .  .  penetrat- 
ing to  the  very  core  of  the  kingship,  foreign  war 
was  making  its  way  again  into  the  kingdom. 
Henry  V.,  after  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  had 
returned  to  London,  and  had  left  his  army  to  re- 

f)ose  and  reorganize  after  its  sufferings  and  its 
osses.  It  was  not  until  eighteen  months  after- 
wards, on  the  1st  of  August,  1417,  that  he  landed 
at  Touques,  not  far  from  Hondeur,  with  fresh 
troops,  and  resumed  his  campaign  in  France. 
Between  1417  and  1419  he  successively  laid  siege 
to  nearly  all  the  towns  of  importance  in  Nor- 
mandy, to  Caen,  Baycux,  Falaise,  Evreux,  Cou- 
tances,  Laigle,  St.  Lo,  Cherbourg,  &c. ,  &c.  Some 
he  occupied  after  a  sliort  resistance,  others  were 
sold  to  him  by  their  governors ;  but  when,  in  the 
month  of  July,  1418,  he  undertook  the  siege  of 
Rouen,  he  encountered  there  a  long  and  serious 
struggle.  Rouen  had  at  that  time,  it  is  said,  a 
population  of  150,000  souls,  which  was  animated 
by  ardent :  patriotism.  The  Rouennese,  on  the 
approach  of  the  English,  had  repaired  their 
gates,  their  ramparts,  and  their  moats;  had  de- 
manded reinforcements  from  the  King  of  France 
and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy;  and  had  ordered 
every  person  incapable  of  bciring  arms  or  pro- 
curing provisions  for  ten  months  to  leave  the 
city.  'Twelve  thousand  old  men,  women  and 
children  were  thus  expelled,  and  died  either 
round  the  place  or  whilst  roving  in  misery  over 
the  neighbouring  country.  .  .  .  Fifteen  thousand 
men  of  city-militia,  4,000  regular  soldiers,  300 
spearmen  and  as  many  archers  from  Paris,  and 
it  is  not  quite  known  how  many  men  at-arms 
sent  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  defended  Rouen 
for  more  than  five  months  amidst  all  the  usual 
sufferings  of  strictly-besieged  cities."  On  the 
13th  of  January,  1419,  the  town  was  surrendered. 
"It  was  215  years  since  Philip  Augustus  had 
won  Rouen  by  conquest  from  John  Lackland, 
King  of  Enghmd."  After  this  great  success 
there  were  truces  brought  about  between  all 
parties,  and  much  negotiation,  which  came  tr 
nothing  —  except  the  treacherous  murder  of  the 
Duke  of  Burg.mdy,  as  related  above.  Then  the 
situation  changed.  Tlie  son  and  successor  of  tlic 
murdered  duke,  afterwards  known  as  Philip  the 
Good,  took  sides,  at  once,  with  the  En^'lish  king 
and  committed  himself  to  a  war  of  revenge,  in- 
different to  the  fate  of  France.  "  On  the  17th  of 
October  [1419]  was  opened  at  Arras  a  congress 
between  the  plenipotentiaries  of  England  and 
those  of  Burgundy.  On  the  20th  of  November  a 
special  truce  was  granted  to  the  Parisians,  whilst 
Henry  V  .  in  concert  with  Duke  Philip  of  Bur- 
gundy, was  prosecuting  the  war  against  the  dau- 
phin. On  the  2d  of  December  the  bases  were  laid 
of  an  agreement  between  the  English  and  the 
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Burgundians.  The  preliminaries  of  the  treaty, 
which  was  drawn  up  in  accordance  with  these 
bases,  were  signed  on  the  9th  of  April,  1420,  by 
King  Charles  VI.  [now  controlled  by  the  Bur- 
gundians], and  on  tlie  20th  communicated  at 
Paris  by  the  chancellor  of  France  to  the  parlia- 
ment. "  On  the  20th  of  3Iay  following,  the  treaty, 
definitive  and  complete,  was  signed  by  Henrj'  V. 
and  promidgated  at  Troyes.  By  this  treaty  of 
Troyes,  Princess  Catherine,  daughter  of  the  King 
of  France,  was  given  in  marriage  to  King  Henry ; 
Charles  VI.  was  guaranteed  his  possession  of  the 
French  crown  while  he  lived;  on  his  death,  "the 
crown  and  kingdom  of  France,  with  all  their 
rights  and  appurtenances,"  were  solemnly  con- 
veyed to  Henry  V.  of  England  and  his  heirs,  for- 
ever. "The  revulsion  against  the  treaty  of 
Troyes  was  real  and  serious,  even  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  party  attached  to  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy. He  was  obliged  to  lay  upon  several  of 
his  servants  formal  injunctions  to  swear  to  this 
peace,  which  seemed  to  them  treason.  ...  In 
the  duchy  of  Burgundy  the  majority  of  the 
towns  refused  to  take  the  oath  t(j  the  King  of 
England.  The  most  decisive  and  the  most  help- 
ful proof  of  this  awakening  of  national  feeling 
was  the  ease  experienced  by  the  dauphin,  who 
was  one  day  to  be  Charles  VII.,  in  maintaining 
the  war  which,  after  the  treaty  of  Troyes,  was, 
in  his  father's  and  his  mother's  name,  made  upon 
him  by  the  Kin^  of  England  and  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy.  This  war  lasted  more  than  three 
years.  Several  towns,  amongst  others,  Melun, 
Crotoy,  Meaux,  and  St.  Riquier,  offered  an  ob- 
stinate resistance  to  the  attacks  of  the  English 
and  Burgundians.  ...  It  was  in  Perche,  Anjou, 
Maine,  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  and  in  Southern 
France,  that  the  dauphin  found  most  of  his  enter- 
prising and  devoted  partisans.  The  sojourn  made 
by  Henry  V.  at  Paris,  in  December,  1420,  with 
his  wife.  Queen  Catherine,  King  Charles  VI., 
Queen  Isabel,  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  was 
not,  in  spite  of  galas  and  acclamations,  a  sub- 
stantial and  durable  success  for  him.  .  .  .  To- 
wards the  end  of  August,  1422,  Henry  V.  fell 
ill;  aud,  too  stout-hearted  to  delude  himself  as 
to  his  condition,  he  .  .  .  had  himself  removed  to 
Vincennes,  called  his  councillors  about  him,  and 
gave  them  his  last  royal  instructions.  .  .  .  Ho 
expired  on  the  31st  of  August,  1422,  .at  the  age 
of  thirty-four."— F.  P.  Guizot,  Popular  Hist,  of 
France,  ch.  23. — At  Paris,  "the  two  sovereigns 
[Ilenry  V.  and  Charles  VI.]  kept  distinct  courts. 
That  of  Henry  was  by  far  the  most  splendidly 
equipped  and  numerously  attended  of  the  two. 
lie  was  the  rising  sun,  and  all  men  looked  to 
him.  All  otflces  of  trust  and  profit  were  at  his 
disposal,  and  the  nobles  and  gentlemen  of  Franco 
flocked  into  his  ante-chambers." — A.  J.  Church, 
Henry  the  Fifth,  ch.  15. 

Also  IN:  E.  de  Monstrelet,  Chronicles  (Johnes' 
trans.),  v.  1,  bk.  1,  ch.  171-264.— J.  Michelet,  Hist, 
of  France,  bk.  9,  c?t..  2-3. 

A.  D.  1422. — Accessionof  King  Charles  VII. 

A.  D.  1429-1431. — The  Mission  of  the  Maid. 
— "  France  divided  —  two  kings,  two  regencies, 
two  armies,  two  governments,  two  nations,  two 
nobilities,  two  systems  of  justice  —  met  face  to 
face:  father,  son,  mother,  uncles,  nephews,  ciM- 
zens,  aud  stningers,  fought  for  the  right,  the  soil, 
the  throne,  the  cities,  the  spoil  and  the  blood 
of  the  nation.  The  King  of  England  died  at 
Vincennes  [August  31,  1422],  and  was  shortly 
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followed  [October  22]  by  Charles  VI.,  father  of 
tlic  twelve  children  of  Isabel,  leaving  the  kingdom 
to  the  stranger  and  to  ruin.  The  Duiic  of  Bed- 
ford insolently  took  pos.session  of  the  Regency  in 
the  name  of  England,  pursued  the  handful  of 
nf)bles  who  wished  to  remain  Frenth  ..itli  the 
(lauphin,  defeated  them  at  the  battle  of  V'erneuil 
[August  17,  1424],  and  exiled  the  queen,  who  had 
become  a  burden  to  the  government  after  having 
been  an  instrument  of  usurpation.  lie  then  con- 
centrated the  armies  of  England,  France  and  Bur- 
gundy roiuul  Orleans,  which  was  defended  by 
some  thousands  of  ♦he  partisans  of  the  dauphin, 
and  which  comprised  almost  all  that  remained  of 
tlie  kingdom  of  France.  Tlie  land  was  every- 
where ravaged  by  the  pa.ssing  and  repassing  of 
these  bands  —  sometimes  friends,  sometimes  ene- 
mies—  driving  eacli  other  on,  wave  after  wave, 
like  the  billows  of  the  Atlantic;  ravaging  crops, 
burning  towns,  dispersing,  robbing,  andill-trent- 
ing  the  population.  In  this  disorganization  of 
the  country,  the  J'oung  dauphin,  sometimes 
awakened  by  the  complaints  of  his  people,  at 
others  absorbed  in  the  pleasures  natural  to  his 
age.  wasi  .naking  love  to  Agnes  Sorcl  in  the  cas- 
tle of  I  uches.  .  .  .  Such  was  the  state  of  the 
nation  \.hen  Providence  showed  it  a  savior  in  a 
child."  The  child  was  Jeanne  D'Arc,  or  Joan  of 
Arc,  better  known  in  history  as  the  Maid  of  Or- 
leans,—  daughter  of  a  peasant  who  tilled  his  own 
few  acres  at  the  village  of  Domrcmy,  in  Upper 
Lorraine.  Of  the  visions  of  the  pious  young 
maiden  —  of  the  voices  she  heard  —  of  the  con- 
viction which  came  upon  her  tliat  she  was  called 
by  God  to  deliver  her  coimtry  —  and  of  the  en- 
thusiasm of  faith  with  Avnicli  she  went  about  her 
mission  until  all  people  bent  to  her  as  tlie  messen- 
ger and  minister  of  God  —  the  story  is  a  familiar 
one  to  all.  In  April,  1429,  Joan  was  sent  by  the 
king,  from  Blois,  with  10,000  or '12,000  men,  to 
the  succour  of  Orleans,  where  Dunois,  the  Bas- 
tard of  Orleans,  was  iu  command.  She  reformed 
the  army,  purged  it  of  all  vile  followers,  and 
raised  its  confidence  to  that  frenzied  pitch  which 
nothing  can  resist.  On  the  8th  of  May  the  Eng- 
lish abandoned  the  siege  and  Orleans  was  saved, 
"Joan  wasted  no  time  in  vain  tiiumphs.  She 
brought  back  the  victorious  army  to  the  dauphin, 
to  assist  liim  in  reconquering  city  after  city  of 
his  kingdom.  The  dauphin  and  the  queens  re- 
ceived her  as  the  messenger  of  God,  who  had 
found  and  recovered  the  lost  keys  of  the  king- 
dom. '  I  have  only  another  year,'  she  remarked, 
with  a  sad  presentiment,  which  seemed  to  indi 
cate  that  lier  victory  led  to  the  scaffold ;  '  I 
must  therefore  set  to  work  at  once. '  S'le  beggod 
the  dauphin  to  go  and  be  crooned  at  Rheims, 
although  that  city  and  the  intermediate  provinces 
were  still  in  the  power  of  the  Burgundians,  Flem- 
ings, and  English."  Counsellors  and  generals 
opposed ;  but  the  sublime  faith  of  the  Maid  over- 
came all  opposition  and  all  difficulties.  The 
king's  route  to  Rheims  was  rapidly  cleared  of  his 
enemies.  At  Patay  (June  18,  1429)  the  English 
suffered  a  heavy  defeat  and  tlieir  famous  soldier, 
Ijord  Talbot,  was  taken  prisoner.  Troves,  Chal- 
ors  and  Rheims  opened  their  gates.  "  The  Duke 
of  Bedford,  the  regent,  remained  trembling  ia 
Paris.  '  AH  our  misfortunes,'  he  wrote  to  the 
Canlinal  of  Winchester,  'are  owing  to  a  young 
witcli,  who,  by  her  sorcery,  has  restored  the  cour- 
age of  the  French.' .  .  .  The  king  was  crowned 
[July  17,  1429],  and  Joan's  mission  was  accom- 


plished. 'Noble  king,' said  she,  embracing  his 
knees  in  the  Cathedral  after  the  coronation,  '  now 
is  accomplished  the  will  of  God,  which  com- 
manded me  to  bring  you  to  this  city  of  Rheima 
to  receive  your  holy  unction  —  now  that  you  at 
last  are  king,  and  that  the  kingdom  of  France  ia 
yours.'.  .  .  From  that  moment  a  great  depres- 
sion, and  a  fatal  hesitation  seem  to  have  come 
over  her.  The  king,  the  people,  and  the  army, 
to  whom  she  had  given  victory,  wished  her  to 
remain  always  their  prophetess,  their  guide,  and 
their  enduring  miracle.  But  she  was  now  only 
a  weak  woman,  lost  amid  courts  and  camps,  and 
she  felt  her  weakness  beneath  her  armor.  Her 
heart  alone  remained  courageous,  but  had  ceased 
to  be  inspired."  She  urged  an  attack  on  Paris 
(Sept.  8,  1429)  and  experienced  her  first  failure, 
being  grievously  wounded  in  the  assault.  The 
following  spring,  Compii^gne  being  besieged,  .she 
entered  the  town  to  take  part  iii  the  defence.  Tho 
same  evening  (May  24,  1480)  she  led  a  sortie 
which  was  repulsed,  and  she  was  taken  priscmer 
in  the  retreat.  Some  think  she  was  betrayed  by 
the  commandant  of  the  town,  who  ordered  the 
raising  of  tlie  drawbridge  just  as  her  horse  was 
being  spurred  upon  it.  Once  in  the  hands  of  her 
enemies,  the  doom  of  the  unfortunate  Maid  was 
sealed.  Sir  Lionel  dc  Ligny,  her  captor,  gave 
his  prisoner  to  the  count  of  Luxembourg,  who 
yielded  her  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  wlio  sur- 
rendered her  to  the  English,  who  delivered  her 
to  the  Inquisition,  by  which  she  was  tiled,  con- 
demned and  burned  to  death,  at  Rouen,  as  a  witch 
(Afay  30,  1431).  "It  was  a  complex  crime,  in 
which  each  partj^  got  rid  of  responsibility,  but  in 
which  the  aceusaticn  rests  with  Paris  [the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris  was  f.iremost  among  the  pur- 
suers of  the  wonderful  Maid],  the  cowardice  with 
Luxembourg,  the  sentence  with  the  Inquisition, 
the  blame  and  punishment  with  England,  and  the 
disgrace  and  ingratitude  with  France.  This  bar- 
tering about  Joan  by  her  enemies,  of  whom  the 
fiercest  were  her  countrymen,  had  lasted  six 
months.  .  .  .  During  these  six  months,  the  in- 
fluence of  this  goddess  of  war  upon  the  troops  of 
Charles  VII. —  her  spirit,  which  still  guided  the 
camp  and  council  of  the  king  —  the  patriotic, 
though  superstitious,  veneration  of  the  people, 
which  her  captivity  only  doubled, — and,  lastly, 
the  absence  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  .  .  all 
these  causes  had  brought  reverse  after  reverse 
upon  the  Engli.sh,  an(I  a  series  of  successes  to 
Charles  VII.  Joan,  although  absent,  triumphed 
everywhere." — A.  de  Lamartine,  Memoirs  of  Cele- 
brated Characters:  Joan  of  Arc.  —  "It  seems 
natural  to  ask  what  steps  the  King  of  France  had 
taken  ...  to  avert  her  doom.  If  ever  there  had 
been  a  sovereign  indebted  to  a  subject,  that  sover- 
eign was  Charles  VII. ,  that  subject  Joan  of  Arc. 
.  .  .  Yet,  no  sooner  was  she  captive  than  she 
seems  forgotten.  We  hear  nothing  of  any  at- 
tempt at  rescue,  of  any  proposal  for  ransom; 
neither  the  most  common  protest  against  her 
trial,  nor  the  faintest  threat  of  reprisals ;  nay,  not 
even  after  her  death,  one  single  expression  of  re- 
gret !  Charles  continued  to  slumber  in  his  deli- 
cious retreats  beyond  the  Loire,  engrossed  by 
danies  of  a  very  different  character  from  Joan's, 
and  careless  of  the  heroine  to  whom  his  security 
in  that  indolence  was  due.  Her  memory  on  the 
other  hand  was  long  endeared  to  the  French 
people,  and  long  did  they  continue  to  cherish  a 
romantic  hope  that  she  might  still  survive.     So 
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strong  was  this  feeling,  that  in  the  year  1436  ad- 
vantage was  taken  of  it  by  a  female  iniposter, 
who  pretended  to  ')e  Joan  of  Arc  escaped  from 
her  captivity.  She  fixed  her  abode  at  5lotz,  and 
Boon  afterwards  married  a  knight  of  good  family, 
the  Sire  des  Armoises.  Strange  to  say,  it  appears 
from  a  contemporary  chronicle,  that  Joan's  two 
surviving  brothers  acknowledged  this  woman  as 
their  sister.  Stranger  still,  other  records  prove 
that  she  made  two  visits  to  Orleans,  one  before 
and  one  after  her  marriage,  and  on  each  occasion 
was  hailed  as  the  heroine  returned.  .  .  .  The 
brothers  of  Joan  of  Arc  might  possibly  have  hopes 
of  profit  by  the  fraud;  but  how  the  people  of 
Orleans,  who  had  seen  her  so  closely,  who  had 
fought  side  by  side  with  her  in  the  siege,  could 
be  deceived  as  to  the  person,  we  cannot  under- 
stand, nor  }'et  what  motive  they  could  have  in 
deceiving.  The  interest  which  Joan  of  Arc  in- 
spires at  the  present  day  extends  even  to  the 
house  where  she  dwelt,  and  to  the  family  from 
which  she  sprung.  Her  father  died  of  grief  at 
the  tidings  of  her  execution ;  her  mother  long  sur- 
vived it,  but  fell  into  great  distress.  Twenty 
years  afterwards  we  find  her  in  receipt  of  a  pen- 
sion from  the  city  of  Orleans;  three  francs  a 
month ; '  to  help  her  to  live.'  Joan's  brothers  and 
their  issue  took  the  name  of  Du  Lis  from  the  Lily 
of  France,  which  the  King  had  assigned  as  their 
arms.  ...  It  will  be  easy  to  trace  the  true  char- 
acter of  Joan.  .  .  .  Nowhere  do  modern  annals 
display  a  character  more  pure  —  more  generous 
—  more  humble  amidst  fancied  visions  and  un- 
doubted victories  —  ujore  free  from  all  taint  of 
selfishness  —  more  akin  to  the  champions  and 
martyrs  of  old  times.     All  this  is  no  more  than 

t'ustice  and  love  of  truth  would  require  us  to  say. 
Jut  when  we  find  some  French  historians,  trans- 
ported by  an  enthusiasm  almost  equal  to  that  of 
Joan  herself,  represent  her  as  filling  the  part  of 
a  general  or  statesman  —  as  skilful  in  leading 
armies,  or  directing  councils  —  we  must  withhold 
our  faith.  Such  skill,  indeed,  from  a  country 
girl,  without  either  education  or  experience, 
would  be,  had  she  really  possessed  it,  scarcely 
less  supernatural  than  the  visions  which  she 
claimed.  But  the  fad  are  far  otherwise.  In 
affairs  of  sUite,  Joan's  voice  was  never  heard ;  in 
affairs  of  war,  all  her  proposals  will  be  found  to 
resolve  themselves  into  two  —  either  to  rush  head- 
long upon  the  enemy,  often  in  the  very  point 
where  he  was  strongest,  or  to  offer  fretiuent  and 
public  prayers  to  the  Almighty.  We  are  not 
aware  of  any  single  instance  in  which  her  mili- 
tary suggestions  wore  not  these,  or  pearly  akin 
to  these.  ...  Of  Joan's  person  no  authentic  re- 
semblance now  remains.  A  statue  to  her  memory 
had  been  raised  upon  the  bridge  at  Orleans,  at 
the  sole  charge  ...  of  the  matrons  and  maids 
of  that  city :  this  probably  preserved  some  degree 
of  likeness,  but  unfortunately  perished  in  the 
religious  wars  of  the  sixteenth  century.  There  is 
no  portrait  extant;  the  two  earliest  engravings 
are  of  1606  and  1612,  and  they  greatly  differ."— 
Lord  Mahon,  IHst.  Ensays,  pp.  53-57. — "A  few 
days  before  her  death,  when  urged  to  resume  her 
woman's  dress,  she  said:  'When  I  shall  have 
accomplished  that  for  which  I  was  sent  from 
God,  I  will  take  the  dress  of  a  woman.'  Yet,  in 
one  sense  her  mission  did  end  at  Rheims.  "The 
faith  of  the  people  still  followed  her,  but  her  ene- 
mies—  not  the  EnglLsh,  but  those  in  the  heart  of 
the  court  of  Charles  —  began  to  be  too  powerful 
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for  her.  We  may,  indeed,  conceive  what  a  hoard 
of  envy  and  malice  was  gathering  in  the  hearts 
of  those  hardened  politicians  at  seeing  themselves 
superseded  by  a  peasant  girl.  They,  accustomed 
to  dark  and  tortuous  ways,  could  not  compre- 
hend or  coalesce  with  the  divine  simplicity  of  her 
designs  and  means.  A  successful  intrigue  was 
formed  against  her.  It  was  resolved  to  keep  her 
still  in  the  camp  as  a  name  and  a  figure,  but  to 
tjike  from  her  all  power,  all  voice  in  the  direc- 
tion of  affairs.  Soaccordingly  it  wasdone.  .  .  . 
Her  ways  and  habits  during  the  year  she  was  in 
arms  are  attested  by  a  multitude  of  witnesses. 
Dunois  and  the  Duke  of  Alen^on  bear  testimony 
to  what  they  term  her  extraordinary  talents  for 
war,  and  to  her  perfect  fearlessness  in  action ;  but 
in  all  other  things  she  was  the  most  simijle  of 
creatures.  She  wept  when  she  first  saw  men 
slain  in  battle,  to  think  that  they  should  have  died 
without  confession.  She  wept  at  the  abomina- 
ble epithets  which  the  English  heaped  upon 
her;  but  she  was  without  a  trace  of  vindictive- 
ness.  '  All,  Glacidas,  Glacidas  ! '  she  said  to  Sir 
William  Glasdale  at  Orleans,  '  you  have  called  me 
foul  names ;  but  I  have  pity  upon  your  soul  and 
the  souls  of  your  men.  Surrender  to  the  King  of 
Heaven  I '  And  she  was  once  seen,  resting  the 
head  of  a  wounded  Englishman  on  her  lap,  com- 
forting and  consoling  him.  In  her  diet  she  was 
abstemious  in  the  extreme,  rarely  eating  until 
evening,  and  then  for  the  most  part,  otdy  of  bread 
and  water  sometimes  mixed  with  wine.  In  the 
field  she  slept  in  her  armour,  but  when  she  came 
into  a  city,  she  always  sought  out  some  honour- 
able matron,  under  whose  protection  she  placed 
herself;  and  there  is  wonderful  evidence  of  the 
atmosphere  of  purity  which  she  diffused  around 
her,  her  very  ijresence  banishing  from  men's 
hearts  all  evil  thoughts  and  wishes.  Her  con- 
versation, when  it  was  n<^t  of  the  war,  was  en- 
tirely of  religion.  She  confessed  often,  and  re- 
ceived communion  twice  in  the  week.  '  And  it 
was  her  custom,'  says  Dunois,  '  at  twilight  every 
day,  to  retire  to  the  church  and  make  the  bells 
be  rung  for  half  an  hour,  and  she  gathered  the 
mendicant  religious  who  followed  the  King's 
army,  and  made  them  sing  an  antiphon  of  the 
Blessed  Alolher  of  God. '  From  presimiption,  as 
from  superstition,  she  was  entirely  free.  When 
women  brought  her  crosses  and  chaplets  to  bless, 
she  said :  '  How  can  I  bless  them  ?  Your  own 
blessing  would  be  as  good  as  mine.'  ' — J. 
Ollagan,  Joan  of  Arc,  pp.  61-66. — "  What  is  to 
be  thought  of  her  ?  What  is  to  be  tiiought  of 
the  poor  shepherd  girl  from  the  hills  and  forests 
of  Lorraine,  that  —  like  the  Hebrew  shepherd  boy 
from  the  hills  and  forests  of  Judea  —  rose  sud- 
denly out  of  the  quiet,  out  of  the  safety,  out  of 
the  religious  inspiration,  rooted  in  deep*  pastoral 
solitudes,  to  a  station  in  the  van  of  armies,  and 
to  the  more  perilous  station  at  the  right  hand  of 
kings  ?  The  Hebrew  boy  inaugurated  his  patri- 
otic mission  by  an  act,  by  a  victorious  act,  such 
as  no  man  could  deny.  But  so  did  the  girl  of 
Lorraine,  if  we  read  her  story  as  it  was  read  by 
those  who  saw  her  nearest.  Adverse  armies  bore 
witness  to  the  boy  as  no  pretender;  but  so  they 
did  to  the  gentle  girl.  Judged  by  the  voices  of 
all  who  saw  them  from  a  station  of  good-will, 
both  were  found  true  and  loyal  to  anv  promises 
involved  in  their  first  acts.  Enemies  It  was  that 
made  the  difference  between  their  subsequent 
fortunes.     The  boy  rose  to  a  splendour,  and  a 
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noonday  prosperity,  both  personal  and  public, 
that  rang  through  the  records  of  his  people,  and 
became  a  by-word  amongst  his  posterity  for  a 
thousand  years,  until  the  sceptre  was  departing 
from  Judah.  The  poor,  forsaken  girl,  on  the  con- 
trary, drank  not  herself  from  tliat  cup  of  rest 
which  she  had  secured  for  France.  .  .  .  This 
pure  creature — pure  from  every  suspicion  of 
even  a  visionary  self-interest,  even  as  she  was 
pure  in  senses  more  obvious  —  never  once  did  this 
holy  child,  as  regarded  herself,  relax  from  her 
belief  in  the  darkness  that  was  travelling  to  meet 
her.  She  might  not  preligure  the  very  manner 
of  her  death;  she  saw  not  in  vision,  perhaps,  the 
aerial  altitude  of  the  fierj' scaffold,  the  spectators 
without  end  on  every  road  pouring  into  Rouen 
as  to  a  coronation,  the  surging  smoke,  the  volley- 
ing tlames,  the  hostile  faces  all  around,  the  pity- 
ing eye  that  lurked  but  here  and  there,  until 
nature  and  imperishable  truth  broke  loose  from 
artificial  restraints ; —  these  might  not  be  apparent 
through  the  mists  of  the  hurrying  future.  But 
the  voice  that  called  her  to  death,  that  she  heard 
forever." — T.  De  Quincey,  Jo^m  of  Arc  {CoU  acted 
Writings,  v.  5). — A  discussion  of  doubts  that  have 
been  raised  concerning  the  death  of  Joan  at  the 
stake  will  be  found  in  Octave  Delepierre's  His- 
torical Difficulties  and  Contested  Events,  ch.  8. 

Also  in:  J.  i^Iichelet,  Hist,  of  France,  hk.  10. 
— E.  dc  Monstrelet,  Chronicles  {Jolnus'  trans.), 
hk.  3,  ch.  57-105. — II.  Parr,  Life  and  Death  of  Joan 
of  Arc.^.  Tuckey,  Joan  of  Arc. — Mrs.  A.  E. 
Bray,  Joan  of  Arc. 

A.  D.  1431-1453.— The  English  expelled.— 
' '  In  Joan  of  Arc  the  English  certainly  destroyed 
the  cause  of  their  late  reverses.  But  the  impulse 
had  been  given,  and  the  crime  of  base  vengeance 
could  not  stay  it.  Fortune  declared  every  where 
and  in  every  way  against  them.  In  vain  was 
Henry  VI.  brought  to  Paris,  crowned  at  Notre 
Dame,  and  made  to  exercise  all  the  functions  of 
royalty  in  court  and  parliament.  The  duke  of 
Burgundy,  disgusted  with  the  English,  became 
at  last  reconciled  to  Charles,  who  spared  no  sacri- 
fice to  win  the  support  of  so  powerful  a  subject. 
The  amplest  possible  amends  were  made  for  the 
murder  of  the  late  duke.  The  towns  beyond 
the  Somme  were  ceded  to  Burgundy,  and  the 
reigning  duke  [but  not  his  successors]  was  ex- 
empted from  all  homage  towards  the  king  of 
Fmnce.  Such  was  the  famous  treaty  of  Arras 
[Sept.  21,  1435],  which  restored  to  Charles  his 
throne,  and  deprived  the  English  of  all  hopes  of 
retaining  their  conquests  in  the  kingdom.  The 
crimes  and  misrule  of  the  Orleans  faction  were 
forgotten ;  popularity  ebbed  in  favour  of  Charles. 
.  .  .  One  of  the  gates  of  Paris  was  betrayed  by 
the  citizens  to  the  constable  and  Dunois  [April, 
1436].  Willoughbj^,  the  governor,  was  obliged 
to  shut  himself  up  in  the  Bastile  with  his  garri- 
son, from  whence  they  retired  to  Rouen.  Charles 
VII.  entered  his  capital,  after  twenty  years'  ex- 
clusion from  it,  in  November,  1437.  Thencefor- 
ward the  war  lost  its  serious  character.  Charles 
was  gradually  established  on  his  throne,  and  the 
struggle  between  the  two  nations  was  feebly 
carried  01;,  broken  merely  by  a  few  sieges  and 
enterprises,  mostly  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
English.  .  .  .  There  had  been  frequent  endeav 
ours  and  conferences  towards  a  peace  between 
the  French  and  English.  The  demands  on  either 
side  proved  irreconcilable.  A  truce  was  however 
concluded,  m  1444,  which  lasted  four  years;  it 


was  sealed  ])y  the  marriage  of  Henry  VI.  with 
Margaret  of  Anjou,  daughter  of  Rene,  and 
granddaughter  of  Louis,  who  had  perished  while 
leading  an  army  to  the  conquest  of  Naples.  .  .  . 
In  1449  the  truce  was  allowed  to  expire.  Tho 
quarrels  of  York  and  Lancaster  had  commenced, 
and  England  w.is  unable  to  defend  her  foreign 
pos.sc.ssions.  Normandy  was  invaded.  The  gal- 
lant Talbot  could  not  preserve  Rouen  with  a  dis- 
affected jiopulation,  and  Charles  recovered  with- 
out loss  of  blood  [1449]  the  second  capital  of  his 
dominions.  The  only  blow  struck  by  the  Eng- 
lish for  the  preservation  of  Normandy  was  at 
Fourmigny  near  Bayeux.  .  .  .  Normandy  was 
for  ever  lost  to  the  English  after  this  action  or 
skirmish.  The  following  year  Guyenne  was  in- 
vaded by  the  count  de  Dunois.  lie  met  with  no 
resistance.  The  great  towns  at  that  day  had 
grown  wealthy,  and  their  maxim  was  to  avoid  a 
siege  at  all  hazards. "  Lord  Talbot  was  killed  in 
an  engagement  at  Castillon  (1450),  and  "with 
that  hero  expired  the  last  hopes  of  his  country 
in  regard  to  France.  Guyenne  was  lost  [A.  D. 
1453]  us  well  as  Normandy,  and  Calais  remained 
to  England  the  only  fruit  of  so  much  blood  spilt 
and  so  many  victories  achieved. " — E.  E.  Crowe, 
Hist,  of  France,  v.  1,  ch.  4. 

Also  in:  J.  Michelet,  Hist,  of  France,  hk.  11. 
— E.  de  Monstrelet,  Chronicles  (Johnes'  trans.), 
hk.  2,  ch.  109,  bk.  3,  ch.  65.— See,  also,  Aqui- 
taine:  a.  D.  1360-1453. 

A.  D.  1438. — Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Charles 
VII. — Reforming  decrees  of  the  Council  of 
Basel  adopted  for  the  Galilean  church. — After 
the  rupture  between  the  reforming  Council  of 
Basel  and  Pope  Eugenius  IV.  (see  Pap.vcy  :  A.  D. 
1431-1448),  Charles  VII.  of  France  "determined 
to  adopt  in  his  own  kingdom  such  of  the  decrees 
of  the  Council  as  were  for  his  advantage,  see- 
ing that  no  opposition  could  be  made  by  the 
Pope.  Accordingly  a  Synod  was  summoned  at 
Bourges  on  May  1,  1438.  The  embassadors  of 
Pope  and  Council  urged  their  respective  causes. 
It  was  agreed  that  the  King  should  write  to  Pope 
and  Council  to  stay  their  hands  in  proceeding 
against  one  another ;  meanwhile,  that  the  refor- 
mation be  not  lost,  some  of  the  Basel  decrees 
should  be  maintained  in  France  by  royal  authority. 
The  results  of  the  synod's  deliberation  were  laid 
before  the  King,  and  on  July  7  were  made  bind- 
ing as  a  pragmatic  sanction  on  the  French  Church. 
The  Pragmatic  Sanction  enacted  that  General 
Councils  were  to  be  held  every  ten  years,  and 
recognised  the  authority  of  the  Council  of  Basel. 
The  Pope  was  no  longer  to  reserve  any  of  tho 
greater  ecclesiastical  appointments,  but  elections 
were  to  be  duly  made  by  the  rightful  patrons. 
Grants  to  benefices  in  expectancy,  '  whence  all 
agree  that  many  evils  arise,'  were  to  cease,  as 
well  as  reservations.  In  all  cathedral  churches, 
one  prebend  was  to  be  given  to  a  theologian  who 
had  studied  for  ten  years  in  a  university,  and  who 
was  to  lecture  or  preach  at  least  once  a  week. 
Benefices  were  to  be  conferred  in  future,  one- 
third  on  graduates,  two-thirds  on  deserving 
clergy.  Appeals  to  Rome,  except  for  important 
causes,  were  forbidden.  The  number  of  Cardi- 
nals was  to  be  24,  each  of  the  age  of  30  at  least. 
Annates  and  first-fruits  were  no  longer  to  be  paid 
to  the  Pope,  but  only  the  necessary  legal  fees  on 
institution.  Regulations  were  made  for  greater 
ixjverence  in  the  conduct  of  Divine  service; 
prayers  were  to  be  said  by  the  priest  in  an  audible 
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voice;  mummeries  in  clmrches  were  forhiildcn, 
and  clerical  concubinage  was  to  be  punished 
by  suspension  for  three  montlis.  Such  were  the 
chief  reforms  of  its  own  special  grievances, 
which  France  wished  to  establish.  It  was  the 
first  step  in  the  assertion  of  the  rights  of  national 
Churches  to  arrange  for  themselves  tlie  details 
of  their  own  ecclesiastical  organisation." — M. 
Creighton,  Jlist.  of  the  Papdcy  duriny  the  Period 
of  the  Reformation,  hk.  'A,  ch.  9  (c.  2). 

A.  D,  1447.— Origin  of  the  claims  of  the 
house  of  Orleans  to  the  duchy  of  Milan.  Sec 
Miian:  a.  D.  1447-1404. 

A.  D.  14S3-146L— The  reconstructed  king- 
dom.— The  new  plant  of  Absolutism. —"At 
the  expulsion  of  the  English,  France  emerged 
from  the  chaos  with  an  altered  character  and 
new  features  of  governnumt.  The  royal  auttior- 
ity  and  supreme  jurisdiction  of  the  parliament 
were  univensally  recognised.  Yet  there  was  a 
tendency  towards  insubordination  left  among  the 
great  nobility,  arising  in  part  from  the  remains 
of  old  feudal  privileges,  but  still  more  from  that 
lax  administration  which,  in  the  convulsive  strug- 
gles of  the  war,  had  been  .suffered  to  prevail.  In 
the  south  were  some  considerable  vassals,  the 
houses  of  Foix,  Albret,  and  Armagnac,  who,  on 
account  of  their  distance  from  the  seat  of  empire, 
had  always  maintained  a  very  independent  con- 
duct. The  dukes  of  Britany  and  Burgundy  were 
of  a  more  formidable  character,  and  might  rather 
be  ranked  among  foreign  powers  than  privileged 
subjects.  The  princes,  too,  of  the  royal  blood, 
who,  during  the  late  reign,  had  learned  to  partake 
or  contend  for  the  management,  wore  ill-inclined 
towards  Charles  VII.,  himself  jealous,  from  old 
recollections  of  their  ascendancj'.  They  saw  that 
the  constitution  was  verging  rapidly  towards  an 
absolute  monarchy,  from  the  direction  of  which 
they  would  studiously  be  excluded.  This  ap- 
prehension gave  rise  to  several  attempts  at  re- 
bellion during  the  reigu  of  Charles  VII.,  and  to 
the  war,  commonly  entitled,  for  the  Public  Weal 
(' du  bien  public'),  under  Louis  XI.  Among  the 
pretenses  alleged  by  the  revolters  in  each  of 
these,  the  injuries  of  the  people  were  not  for- 
gotten ;  but  from  the  people  they  received  small 
support.  Weary  of  civil  dissension,  aud  anxious 
for  a  strong  government  to  secure  them  from 
depredation,  the  French  had  no  inducement  to 
intrust  even  their  real  grievances  to  a  few  mal- 
content princes,  whose  regard  for  the  common 
good  they  had  much  reason  to  distrust.  Every 
circumstance  favoured  Charles  VII.  and  his  sou 
in  the  attainment  of  arbitrary  power.  The  coun- 
try was  pillaged  by  military  rutlians.  Some  of 
these  had  been  led  by  tlie  dauphin  to  a  war  iu 
Germany,  but  the  remainder  still  infested  the 
high  roads  and  villages.  Charles  established 
his  companies  of  ordonnance,  the  basis  of  the 
French  regular  army,  in  order  to  protect  the 
country  from  such  depredators.  They  consisted 
of  about  nine  thousand  soldiers,  all  cavalry,  cf 
whom  fifteen  hundred  were  heavy-armed ;  a  force 
not  very  considerable,  but  the  first,  except  mere 
body-guards,  which  had  been  raised  in  any  part 
of  Europe  as  a  national  standing  army.  These 
troops  were  paid  out  of  the  produce  of  a  per- 
manent tax,  called  the  taille ;  an  innovation  still 
more  important  than  the  former.  But  the  pres- 
ent benefit  cheating  the  people,  now  prone  to 
submissive  habits,  little  or  no  opposition  was 
made,   except   in  Guicnne,   the   inhabitants  of 


which  had  speedy  reason  to  regret  the  mild  gov- 
ernment of  England,  and  vainly  endeavoured  to 
return  to  its  protection.  It  was  not  long  before 
the  new  despotism  exhibited  itself  in  its  harshest 
character.  Louis  XL,  son  of  Charles  VII.,  who 
during  his  father's  reign,  had  been  connected 
with  the  discontented  princes,  came  to  the  throne 
greatly  endowed  with  tho.se  virtues  and  vices 
which  conspire  to  the  success  of  a  king." — II. 
Hallam,  The  Middle  Ar/en,  ch.  1,  pt.  2. 

A.  D.  1458-1461. — Renewed  submission  of 
Genoa  to  the  King,  and  renewed  revolt.  See 
Gknoa:  a.  D.  145H-14«4. 

A.  D.  1461. — Accession  of  King  Louis  XI. — 
Contemporary  portrait  of  him  by  Commines. — 
"Of  all  the  princes  that  I  ever  knew,  the  wisest 
and  most  dexterous  to  extricate  himself  out  of 
any  danger  or  ditficulty  in  time  of  adversity, 
was  our  master  King  Louis  XI.  lie  was  the 
humblest  in  his  conversfttion  and  habit,  and  the 
most  painful  and  indefatigable  to  win  over  any 
man  to  his  side  that  he  thought  capable  of  doing 
him  either  mischief  or  service ;  though  he  was 
often  refused,  he  would  never  give  over  a  man 
that  he  Avished  to  gain,  but  still  pressed  and  con- 
tinued his  insinuatious,  promising  him  largely, 
and  presenting  him  with  such  sums  and  honours 
as  he  knew  would  gratify  his  an\bition;  and  for 
such  as  he  had  discarded  iu  time  of  peace  and 
prosperity,  he  paid  dear  (when  he  had  occasion 
for  them)  to  recover  them  again ;  but  when  he 
had  once  reconciled  them,  he  retained  no  enmity 
towards  them  for  what  had  passed,  but  employed 
them  freely  for  the  future.  He  was  naturally 
kind  and  indulgent  to  persons  of  mean  estate,  and 
hostile  to  all  great  men  who  had  no  need  of  him. 
Never  prince  was  so  conversable,  nor  so  inquisi- 
tive as  he,  for  his  desire  was  to  know  everybody 
he  could;  and  indeed  he  knew  all  persons  of  any 
authority  or  worth  in  England,  Spain,  Portugal 
and  Italy,  in  the  territorii^  of  the  Dukes  of  Bur- 
gundy and  Bretagne,  ami  among  his  own  sub- 
jects; aud  by  those  qualities  he  preserved  the 
crown  upon  his  head,  which  was  in  much  danger 
by  the  enemies  he  had  created  to  himself  upon 
his  accession  to  the  throne.  But  above  all,  his 
great  bounty  and  liberality  did  him  the  greatest 
service :  and  yet,  as  he  behaved  himself  wis(!ly  in 
time  of  distress,  so  when  he  thought  himself  a 
little  out  of  danger,  though  it  were  but  by  a  truce, 
he  would  disoblige  the  servants  and  officers  of  his 
court  by  mean  and  petty  ways,  svhich  were  littlo 
to  his  advantage;  and  as  for  i)eace,  he  could 
hardly  endure  the  thoughts  of  it.  He  spoke 
slightingly  of  most  people,  and  rather  before 
their  faces,  than  behind  their  backs,  unless 
he  was  afraid  of  them,  and  of  that  sort  there 
were  a  great  many,  for  he  was  naturally  some- 
what timorous.  When  he  hail  done  himself  any 
prejudice  by  his  talk,  or  was  apprehensive  he 
should  do  so,  and  wished  to  make  amends,  he 
would  say  to  the  person  whom  he  had  disobliged, 
'  I  am  sensible  my  tongue  has  done  me  a  great 
deal  01  mischief;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has 
sometimes  done  me  much  good;  however,  it  is 
but  reason  I  should  make  some  reparation  for 
the  injury.'  And  he  never  used  this  kind  of 
apologies  to  any  person,  but  he  granted  some  fa- 
vour to  the  person  to  whom  he  made  it,  and  it  was 
always  of  considerable  amount.  It  is  certainly  a 
great  blessing  from  God  upon  any  prince  to  have 
experienced  adversity  as  well  as  prosperity,  good 
as  well  as  evil,  and  especially  if  the  good  outweighs 
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tlie  evil,  as  it  did  in  tlic  liing  our  master.  I 
am  of  opinion  tliut  tlie  troubles  he  was  involved 
in,  in  his  youth,  when  he  fled  from  his  father, 
and  resided  six  years  together  with  Philip  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  were  of  great  service  to  him;  for 
there  la;  learned  to  be  complaisant  to  such  as  he 
had  occasion  to  use,  which  was  no  slight  advan- 
tage of  adversity.  As  soon  as  he  found  himself 
a  powerful  and  crowned  king,  his  mind  was 
wholly  bent  upon  revenge;  but  he  quickly  found 
the  inconvenience  of  this,  repented  by  degrees  of 
his  indiscretion,  and  made  .nifflcient  reparation 
for  his  folly  anil  error,  by  regaining  those  he  had 
injured,  as  shall  be  related  hereafter.  Besides, 
I  am  very  confldent  that  if  his  education  had  not 
been  different  from  the  usual  education  of  such 
nobles  as  I  have  seen  in  France,  he  could  not  so 
easily  have  worked  himself  out  of  his  troubles ; 
for  they  are  brought  up  to  nothing  but  to  make 
themselves  ridiculous,  both  in  their  clothes  and 
discourse;  they  have  no  knowledge  of  letters ;  no 
wise  man  is  suffered  to  come  near  them,  to  im- 
prove their  understandings ;  they  have  governors 
who  manage  their  business,  but  they  do  nothing 
themselves." — Such  is  the  account  of  Louis  XI. 
which  Philip  de  Commlnes  gives  in  one  of  the 
early  chapters  of  his  delightful  Memoirs.  In  a 
later  chapter  he  tells  naively  of  the  king's  suspi- 
cions and  fears,  and  of  what  he  suffered,  at  t!ie 
end  of  his  life,  as  the  penalty  of  his  cruel  and 
crafty  dealings  with  his  subjects:  "Some  five 
or  six  months  before  his  death,  he  began  to  sus- 
pect everybody,  especially  those  who  were  most 
capable  and  deserving  or  the  administration  of 
affairs.  He  was  afraid  of  his  son,  and  cau.sed 
him  to  be  kept  close,  so  that  no  man  saw 
or  discoursed  with  him,  but  by  his  special 
command.  At  last  he  grew  suspicious  of  his 
daughter,  and  of  his  son-in-law  the  Duke  of 
Bourbon,  and  required  an  account  of  what  persons 
came  to  speak  with  them  at  Plessis,  and  liroke  up 
a  council  which  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  was  hold- 
ing there,  by  his  order.  .  .  .  Behold,  then,  if  he 
had  caused  many  to  live  under  him  in  continual 
fear  and  apprehension,  whether  it  was  not  re- 
turned to  him  again;  for  of  whom  could  he 
be  secure  when  he  was  afraid  of  his  son-in-law, 
his  daughter,  and  his  own  son?  I  speak  this  not 
only  of  him,  b  it  of  all  other  princes  who  desire 
to  be  feared,  lliat  vengeance  never  falls  on  them 
till  they  grow  old,  and  then,  as  a  just  penance, 
they  are  afraid  of  everybody  themselves;  and 
what  grief  must  it  have  been  to  this  poor 
King  to  be  tormented  with  such  terrors  and  pas- 
sions? He  was  still  attended  by  his  physician. 
Master  James  Coctier,  to  whom  in  flvn  months' 
time  he  had  given  flfty-four  thousand  crowns  in 
ready  money,  besides  the  bishopric  of  Amiens 
for  Ins  nephew,  and  other  great  offices  and 
estates  for  himself  and  his  friends ;  yet  this  doctor 
used  him  very  roughly  indeed ;  one  would  not 
have  given  such  outrageous  language  to  one's 
servants  as  he  gave  the  King,  who  stood  in  such 
awe  of  him,  that  he  durst  not  forbid  him  his 
presence.  It  is  true  he  complained  of  his  impu- 
dence afterwards,  but  he  durst  not  change  him  as 
lie  had  done  all  the  rest  of  his  servants ;  because 
he  had  told  him  after  a  most  audacious  manner 
one  day,  '  I  know  well  that  some  time  or  other 
you  will  dismiss  me  from  court,  as  you  Lave  done 
the  rest;  but  be  sure  (and  he  confirmed  it  with  a 
great  oath)  you  shall  not  live  eight  days  after  it'; 
with  which  expression  the  King  was  so  terrified. 


that  ever  after  he  did  nothing  but  flatter  and 
bribe  him,  which  must  needs  have  been  a  great 
mortification  to  a  prince  who  had  been  humbly 
obeyed  all  his  life  by  so  many  good  and  brave 
men.  The  King  had  ordered  several  cruel 
prisons  to  be  made;  some  were  cages  of  iron, 
and  some  of  wood,  but  all  were  covered  with  iron 
]dates  both  within  and  without,  with  terrible 
locks,  about  eight  feet  wide  and  seven  high ;  the 
first  contriver  of  them  was  the  Bishop  of  Verdun, 
who  was  immediately  put  in  the  first  of  them 
that  was  made,  where  he  continued  fourteen 
years.  ]\Iany  bitter  curses  he  has  had  since  for 
his  invention,  and  some  from  me  as  I  lay  in  one 
of  them  eight  months  together  in  the  minority 
of  our  present  King.  He  also  ordered  heavy 
and  terrible  fetters  to  be  made  in  Germany,  and 
particularly  a  certain  ring  for  the  feet,  which 
was  extremely  hard  to  be  opened,  and  fitted  like 
an  iron  collar,  with  a  thick  weighty  chain,  and  a 
great  globe  of  iron  at  the  end  of  it,  most  un- 
reasonably heavy,  which  engines  were  called  the 
King's  Nets.  ...  As  in  his  time  this  barbarous 
variety  of  prisons  was  invented,  so  before  he 
died  he  himself  was  in  greater  torment,  and  more 
terrible  apprehension  than  those  whom  he  had 
imprisoned ;  which  I  look  upon  as  a  great  mercy 
towards  him,  and  as  a  part  of  his  purgatory; 
and  I  have  mentioned  it  here  to  show  that 
there  is  no  person,  of  what  station  or  dignity 
soever,  but  suffers  some  time  or  other,  either 
publicly  or  privately,  especially  if  he  has  caused 
other  people  to  suffer.  The  king,  towards  the 
latter  end  of  his  days,  caused  his  castle  of  Plessis- 
les-Tours  to  be  encompassed  with  great  bars  of 
iron  in  the  form  of  thick  grating,  and  at  the  four 
corners  of  the  house  four  sparrow-nests  of  iron, 
strong,  massy,  and  thick,  were  built.  The  grates 
were  without  the  wall  on  the  other  side  of  the 
ditch,  and  siink  to  the  bottom.  Several  spikes  of 
iron  were  fastened  into  the  wall,  set  as  thick  by 
one  another  as  was  possible,  and  each  furnished 
with  three  or  four  points.  He  likewise  placed 
ten  bow-men  in  the  ditches,  to  shoot  at  any  man 
that  durst  approach  the  castle  before  the  opening 
of  the  gates ;  and  he  ordered  they  should  lie  in 
the  ditches,  but  retire  to  the  sparrow-nests  upon 
occasion.  He  was  sensible  enough  that  this  for- 
tification was  too  weak  to  keep  out  an  army,  or 
any  great  body  of  men,  but  he  had  no  fear  of 
such  an  attack;  his  great  apprehension  was,  that 
some  of  the  nobility  of  his  kingdom,  having  in- 
telligence within,  might  attempt  to  make  tliem- 
selvesmastersof  the  castle  by  night.  .  .  .  Is  it  pos- 
sible then  to  keep  a  prince  (with  any  regard  to  his 
quality)  in  a  closer  prison  than  he  kept  himself? 
The  cages  which  were  made  for  other  people  were 
about  eight  feet  square ;  and  he  (though  so  great 
a  monarch)  had  but  a  small  court  of  the  castle  to 
walk  in,  and  seldom  made  use  of  that,  but  gen- 
erally kept  himself  in  the  gallery,  out  of  which 
he  went  into  the  chambers  on  his  way  to  mass, 
but  never  passed  through  the  court.  ...  I  have 
not  recorded  these  things  merely  to  represent  our 
master  as  a  suspicious  and  mistrustful  prince; 
but  to  show,  that  by  the  patience  which  he  ex- 
pressed in  his  sufferings  (like  those  which  he  in- 
flicted on  other  people),  they  may  be  looked  upon, 
in  my  judgment,  as  a  punishment  which  our 
Lord  inflicted  upon  him  in  this  world,  in  order 
to  deal  more  mercifully  with  him  in  the  next, 
as  well  in  regard  to  those  things  before-mentioned 
as  to  the  distempers  of  his  body,  which  were 
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f:rcat  and  painful,  and  much  drea<lcd  by  him  bc- 
ore  they  came  upon  liiin;  and,  likewise,  tliuttliose 
princes  who  may  be  liis  successors,  may  learn  by 
his  example  to  be  more  tender  and  iu(lulgent  to 
their  subjects,  and  less  severe  in  tlieir  punisli- 
ments  than  our  master  had  been:  although  I  will 
not  censure  him,  or  say  I  ever  saw  a  better 
prince;  for  though  he  oppres.sed  his  subjects 
himself  he  would  never  see  tliem  injured  l)y  any- 
body else." — Philip  dc  Commines,  Memoirs,  bk. 
1,  ch.  10,  amlhk.  0,  ch.  11. 

A,  D.  1461-1468. — The  character  and  reign 
of  Louis  XI.— The  League  of  the  Public  Weal. 
— "Except  St.  Louis,  he  [Louis  XL]  was  the 
first,  as,  indeed  (with  the  solitary  exception  of 
Louis  Philippe),  lie  is  still  the  only  king  of  France 
whose  mind  was  ever  prepared  for  the  duties  of 
that  higli  station  by  any  course  of  severe  and 
systematic  study.  Before  he  ascended  the  throne 
of  his  ancestors  he  had  profoundly  meditated 
the  great  Italian  authors,  and  the  institutions 
and  maxims  of  the  Italian  republics.  From  those 
lessons  he  had  derived  a  low  esteem  of  his  fellow- 
men,  and  especially  of  tbcwe  among  them  upon 
whom  wealth,  and  rank,  and  power  had  de- 
scended as  an  hereditary  birthright.  .  .  .  He 
clearly  understood,  and  pursued  with  inflexible 
steadfastness  of  purpose  the  elevation  of  his 
country  and  the  grandeur  of  his  own  royal  hou.se 
and  lineage ;  but  he  pursued  them  with  a  torpid 
imagination,  a  cold  heart,  and  a  ruthless  will. 
He  regarded  mankind  as  a  physiologist  contem- 
plates the  living  8ul)jects  of  his  science,  or  as  a 
chess-player  surveys  the  pieces  on  his  board. 
...  It  has  been  said  of  Louis  XL,  that  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  men  of  the  Revolution  of  1789 
first  made  him  intelligible.  .  .  .  Louis  was  the 
first  of  the  terrible  Ideologists  of  France  —  of 
that  class  of  men  who,  to  enthrone  an  idolized 
idea,  will  offer  whole  hecatombs  of  human  sacri- 
fices at  the  shrine  of  their  idol.  The  Idea  of 
Louis  was  that  of  levelling  all  powers  in  the 
state,  in  order  that  the  administration  of  the 
affairs,  the  possession  of  the  wealth,  and  the  en- 
joyment of  the  honours  of  his  kingdom  might 
be  grasped  by  himself  and  his  successors  as  their 
solitary  and  unrivalled  dominion.  .  .  .  Before 
his  accession  to  the  throne,  all  the  great  fiefs  into 
which  France  had  been  divided  under  the  earlier 
Capetian  kings  had,  with  the  exception  of  Bre- 
tagne,  been  either  annexed  to  the  royal  domain, 
or  reduced  to  a  state  of  dependence  on  the  crown. 
But,  under  the  name  of  Apanages,  these  ancient 
divisions  of  the  kingdom  into  separate  princi- 
palities had  reappeared.  The  territorial  feudal- 
ism o*'  the  Aliddle  Ages  seemed  to  be  reviving  in 
the  Persons  of  the  younger  branches  of  the  royal 
house.  The  Dukes  of  Burgundy  had  thus  become 
the  rulers  of  a  state  [see  Burgundy:  A.  D.  1467] 
which,  under  the  government  of  more  politic 
princes,  might  readily,  in  fulfillment  of  their 
desires,  have  attained  the  rank  of  an  independent 
kingdom.  The  Duke  of  Bretagne,  still  asserting 
the  peculiar  privileges  of  his  duchy,  was  rather 
an  ally  than  a  subject  of  the  king  of  France. 
Charles,  Duke  of  Berri,  the  brother  of  Louis,  as- 
pired to  the  possession  of  the  same  advantages. 
And  these  three  great  territorial  potentates,  in 
alliance  with  the  Due  de  Bourbon  and  the  Comte 
dc  St.  Pol,  the  brothers-in-law  of  Louis  and 
of  his  queen,  united  togetlier  to  form  that  con- 
federacy against  him  to  which  they  gave  the  very 
inappropriate  title  of  La  Ligue  du  Bien  Public. 


It  was,  however,  a  title  which  recognized  the 
growing  strength  of  the  Tiers  Etftt,  and  of  that 
public  opinion  to  which  the  Tiers  Etfit  at  once 
gave  utterance  and  imparted  authority.  Selfish 
ambition  was  thus  compelled  to  assume  the  mask 
of  jiatriotism.  The  princes  veiled  their  insatiable 
appetite  for  their  own  jxTsonal  advantages  under 
the  popular  and  ])lausiblc  demands  of  adminis- 
trative reforms  —  of  the  reduction  of  imposts  — 
of  the  government  of  the  people  by  their  repre- 
sentatives—  and,  consequently,  of  the  convoca- 
tion of  the  States-General.  To  these  pretensions 
Louis  was  unable  to  make  any  effectual  resis- 
tance." An  indecisive  but  bloody  battle  was 
fought  at  j\Iontleliery,  near  Paris  (.July  16,  1465), 
from  which  both  armies  retreated  with  every  ap- 
pearance of  defeat.  The  capital  was  besieged 
ineffectually  for  some  weeks  by  the  League; 
then  the  kuig  yielded,  or  seemed  to  do  so,  and 
the  Treaty  of  "Ccmfiiins  was  signed.  "He  as- 
sented, in  terms  at  least,  to  all  the  demands  of 
his  antagonists.  He  granted  to  the  Duke  of 
Berri  the  duchy  of  Normandy  as  an  apanage 
transmissible  in  perpetuity  to  his  male  lieirs.  .  .  . 
The  confederates  then  laid  down  their  arms. 
The  wily  monarch  bided  his  time.  He  had  be- 
stowed on  them  advantages  which  he  well  knew 
would  destroy  their  popularity  and  so  subvert 
the  basis  of  their  power,  and  which  he  also  knew 
the  state  of  public  opinion  would  not  allow  them 
to  retain.  To  wrest  those  advantages  from  their 
hands,  it  was  only  necessary  to  comply  with 
their  last  stipulation,  and  to  convene  the  States- 
General.  They  met  accordingly,  at  Tours,  on 
the  6th  of  April,  1468."  As  Louis  had  antici- 
pated —  or,  rather,  as  he  had  planned  —  the 
States-General  cancelled  the  grant  of  Normandy 
to  the  Duke  of  Berri  (which  the  king  had  been 
able  already  to  recover  possession  of,  owing  to 
quarrels  between  the  dukes  of  Berri  and  Brit- 
tany) and,  generally,  took  away  from  the  princes 
of  the  League  nearly  all  that  they  had  extorted 
in  the  Treaty  of  Conflans.  On  the  express  invi- 
tation of  the  king  they  appointed  a  commission 
to  reform  abuses  in  the  government  —  which 
commission  "  attempted  little  and  effected  noth- 
ing"—  and,  then,  having  assisted  the  cunning 
king  to  overcome  his  threatening  nobles,  the 
States- General  were  dissolved,  to  meet  no  more 
while  Louis  XL  occupied  the  throne.  In  a  des- 
perate situation  he  had  used  the  dangerous 
weapon  against  his  enemies  with  effect ;  he  was 
too  prudent  to  draw  it  from  the  sheath  a  second 
time. — Sir  J.  Stephen,  Lect'a  on  tJie  Hist,  of 
France,  lect.  11. — "The  career  of  Louis  XL  pre- 
sents a  curious  problem.  How  could  a  ruler 
whose  morality  fell  below  that  of  Jonathan  Wild 
yet  achieve  some  of  the  greatest  permanent  re- 
sults of  patriotic  statesmanship,  and  be  esteemed 
not  only  by  himself  but  by  so  calm  an  observer 
as  Commines  the  model  of  kingly  virtue  ?  As  to 
Louis's  moral  character  and  principles,  or  want 
of  principle,  not  a  doubt  can  be  entertained. 
To  say  he  committed  the  acts  of  a  villain  is  to 
fall  far  short  of  the  truth.  ...  He  possessed  a 
kind  of  religious  belief,  but  it  was  a  species  of 
religion  which  a  respectable  heathen  would  have 
.scorned.  He  attempted  to  bribe  heaven,  or  rather 
tlie  saints,  just  as  lie  attempted  to  win  over  his 
Swiss  allies — that  is,  by  gifts  of  money.  .  .  . 
Yet  this  man,  who  was  daunted  by  no  cruelty, 
and  who  could  be  bound  by  no  oath  save  one, 
did  work  which  all  statesmen  must  admire,  and 
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which  ProiK^h  piitriots  must  fervently  npiirovo. 
He  was  the  creator  of  iii()(krii  Friince.  \Vlien  he 
came  to  the  throne  it  seemed  more  tlitm  likely 
that  an  utterly  selllsli  and  treaeherou.s  nobility 
would  tear  the  country  in  pieces.  The  iMijjlish 
still  threatened  to  repeat  the  horrors  of  their  in- 
vasions. The  House  of  Hurfiundy  overbalanced 
the  power  of  tlio  crown,  and  stimulated  lawless- 
ness throughout  the  whole  country.  The  peas- 
antry were  miserably  oppressed,  and  the  middle 
classes  could  not  prosper  for  want  of  that  rule  of 
law  which  is  the  first  requisite  for  civilization. 
VVhen  Loins  died,  the  existence  of  France  and 
the  power  of  the  French  crown  was  secured: 
'  He  had  extended  the  frontiers  of  Ins  Itingdom ; 
Picardv,  Provence,  Burgundy,  Anjou,  Maine, 
Roussillon  had  been  compelled  to  acknowledge 
the  immediate  authority  of  the  crown.'  He  liad 
crushed  the  feudal  oligarchy;  he  had  seen  liis 
most  dangerous  enemy  destroyed  by  the  resis- 
tance of  the  Swiss;  lie  had  batiled  the  attempt  to 
construct  a  state  whicli  would  have  imperilled 
the  national  existence  of  France ;  he  had  put  an 
end  to  all  risk  of  English  invasion;  and  he  left 
France  the  most  powerful  country  la  Europe. 
Her  internal  government  was  no  doubt  oppres- 
sive, but,  at  any  rate,  it  secured  the  rule  of  law ; 
and  his  schemes  for  her  benefit  were  still  unfln- 
islied.  He  died  regretting  that  he  could  not 
carry  out  liis  plans  for  the  reform  of  the  law  and 
for  the  protection  of  commerce;  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  Commincs,  if  God  liad  granted  him 
the  grace  of  living  five  or  six  years  more,  he 
would  greatly  have  benefited  his  realm.  He 
died  commending  his  soul  to  the  intercession  of 
the  Virgin,  and  the  last  words  caught  from  his 
lips  were :  '  Lord,  in  tliee  have  I  trusted ;  let  me 
never  be  confounded. '  Nor  shoulil  this  be  taken 
as  the  expression  of  hopeless  self-delusion  or 
gratuitous  hypocrisy.  In  the  opinion  of  Com- 
mincs, uttered  after  the  Icing's  death,  'he  was 
more  wise,  more  liberal,  pnd  more  virtuous  in 
all  things  than  any  contemporary  sovereign.' 
The  expressions  of  Commincs  were,  it  may  be 
said,  but  the  echo  of  the  low  moral  tone  or  the 
age.  This,  no  doubt,  is  true;  but  the  fact 
that  the  age  did  not  condemn  acts  which,  taken 
alone,  seem  to  argue  the  utmost  depravity,  still 
needs  explanation.  The  matter  is  the  more 
worthy  of  consideration  because  Louis  represents, 
though  in  an  exaggerated  form,  the  vices  and 
virtues  of  a  special  body  of  rulers.  He  was  the 
incarnation,  so  to  speak,  of  kingcraft.  The  won! 
and  the  idea  it  represents  have  now  become 
out  of  date,  but  for  about  two  centuries  —  say, 
roughly,  from  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury —  the  idea  of  a  great  king  was  that  of  a 
monarch  who  ruled  by  means  of  cunning,  in- 
trigue, and  disregard  of  ordinary  moral  rules.  We 
here  come  across  the  fact  which  explains  both 
the  career  and  the  reputation  of  Louis  and  of 
others,  such  as  Henry  VIL  of  England,  wlio 
were  masters  of  kingcraft.  The  universal  feel- 
ing of  the  time,  shared  by  subjects  no  less  than 
by  rulers,  was  that  a  king  was  not  bound  by  the 
rules  of  morality,  and  especially  by  the  rules  of 
honesty,  which  bind  other  men.  Until  you  real- 
ize this  fact,  nothing  is  more  incomprehensible 
than  the  adulation  lavished  by  men  such  as 
Bacon  or  Casaubon  on  a  ruler  such  as  James  I. 
.  .  .  The  real  puzzle  is  to  ascertain  how  this 
feeling  that  kings  were  above  the  moral  law  came 
into  existence.    The  facts  of  history  afford  the 


necessary  explanaticm.  Wlien  the  modern  Euro- 
pean world  was  falling  into  shape  the  one  thing 
rciiuircd  for  national  prosperity  was  the  growth 
of  a  power  whicii  might  check  tlus  disorders  of 
the  feudal  nobility,  and  secure  for  the  mass  of 
the  people  the  blessings  of  an  orderly  govern- 
ment. The  only  power  which,  in  most  cases, 
could  achieve  this  end,  was  the  crown.  In  Eng- 
land the  monarchs  put  an  end  to  the  wars  of 
the  nobility.  In  France  the  growth  of  the  mon- 
archy secured  not  only  internal  (juict,  l)ut  i)ro- 
tection  from  external  invasion.  In  these  and  in 
other  cases  the  interest  of  the  crown  and  the  in- 
terest of  the  people  became  for  a  time  identical. 
.  .  .  Acts  which  would  have  seemed  villainous 
when  done  to  promote  a  purely  jirivatc  interest, 
became  mere  (ievices  of  statcsinaiiship  when  i)er- 
formed  in  the  interest  of  the  i)ul)lic.  The  maxims 
that  the  king  can  do  no  wrong,  and  that  the 
safety  of  the  people  is  the  highest  law,  blended 
together  in  the  minds  of  aml)itious  rulers.  The 
result  was  the  production  of  men  like  Louis 
XI."— A.  V.  Dicey,  Wilhrt's  LmiH  XL  {The 
Niition,  Dec.  7,  1876). — "A  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Eleventh  has 
particularly  impressed  upon  me  one  fact,  that 
the  ends  for  which  he  toiled  and  sinned  through- 
out liis  whole  life  were  attained  at  last  rather  by 
circumstances  than  by  his  labours.  The  supremo 
object  of  all  his  schemes  was  to  crush  that  most 
formidable  of  all  his  foes.  Burgundy.  And  yet 
had  Charles  confined  liis  ambition  within  reason- 
able limits,  had  he  possessed  an  ordinary  share 
of  statecraft,  and,  above  all,  could  he  have  con- 
trolled those  fiery  passions,  which  drove  him  to 
the  verge  of  madness,  he  would  have  won  the 
game  quite  easily.  Louis  lacked  one  of  the  es- 
sential qualities  of  statecraft —  patience ;  and  was 
wholly  destitute  of  that  necessity  of  ambition  — 
boldness.  An  irritable  restlessness  was  one  of 
the  salient  points  of  his  character.  Ilis  courtiers 
and  attendants  were  ever  intrijjuing  to  embroil 
him  in  war,  'because,'  says  Comines,  'the  nature 
of  the  King  was  such,  that  unless  he  was  at  war 
with  some  foreign  prince,  he  would  certainly 
find  some  quarrel  or  other  at  home  with  his  ser- 
vants, domestics,  or  offlcers,  for  his  mind  must 
be  always  working. '  His  mood  was  ever  chang- 
ing, and  he  was  by  turns  confiding,  suspicious, 
avaricious,  prodigal,  audacious,  and  timid.  He 
frequently  nullified  his  most  crafty  schemes  by 
impatience  for  the  result.  He  would  sow  the 
seed  with  the  utmost  care^  but  he  could  not  wait 
for  the  fructification.  In  this  he  was  false  to  the 
practice  of  those  Italian  statesmen  who  were 
avowedly  liis  models.  It  was  this  irritable  rest- 
lessness which  brought  down  upon  him  the 
hatred  of  all  classes,  from  the  noble  to  the  serf; 
for  we  find  him  at  one  time  cunningly  bidding  for 
popularity,  and  immediately  afterwards  destroy- 
ing all  he  had  gained  by  some  rash  and  incon- 
siderate act.  His  extreme  timidity  hampered 
the  execution  of  all  his  plans.  He  liad  not  even 
the  boldness  of  the  coward  who  will  fight  when 
all  the  strength  is  on  his  own  side.  Constantly 
at  war,  during  a  reign  of  twenty-two  years  there 
were  fought  but  two  battles,  Montlhery  and 
Guingette,  both  of  which,  strange  to  say,  were 
undecided,  and  both  of  which  were  fought  against 
his  will  and  counsel.  ...  He  left  France  larger 
by  one-fourth  than  he  had  inherited  it;  but 
out  of  the  five  provinces  which  he  acquired, 
Provcn9e  was  bequeathed  him,  Roussillon  was. 
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pawned  to  liim  by  the  usurping,'  King  of  Navnrro, 
and  Burgundy  was  won  for  liim  by  tho  Swiss. 
Hia  triunipliH  were  nuuli  more  tiic  result  of  for- 
tune tlian  tlie  efforts  of  his  own  genius."— A<>m<« 
the  Elm-nth  (Tern iile  liar,  v.  tZ  up.  r)2'.]-!)24). 

Almoin:  J.  Mieiielet,  JfiHt.  of  ''Yaiir*',  hk.  13. 
—P.  F.  Wlllert,  The  Ittit/n  of  noi,:^  AT.— J.  F. 
Kirli,  IIM.  of  ChnrhH  the  Ihld,  l,k.  1,  /•//.  4-fl.— 
P.  de  Commines,  Mfiimm,  f>k.  1.— E.  de  .Monstre- 
let,  Chroiticks  {Jiihmn'  (ninn.),  hk.  !5,   rh.  DO-ir)!}. 

A.  D.  1467-1477.— The  troubles  of  Louis  XI. 
with  Charles  the  Bold,  of  Burgundy.— Death 
of  the  Duke  and  Louis'  acquisition  of  Bur- 
gundy. See  lifiioLNDY:  A.  I).  1 107-llOS,  to 
1477. 

A.  D.  1483.— The  kingdom  as  left  bv  Louis 
XL— Louis  XI.,  who  died  Aug.  30.  A.  I).  1483, 
"had  joined  to  tho  crown  Berry,  the  apanage  of 
Ids  brother,  Provence,  tlici  du(;liy  of  Burgundy, 
Anion,  3Iaiue,  Ponthieu,  the  counties  of  Au.xcrro, 
of  Milcon,  Cluirolais,  tho  Free  County,  Artois, 
Marclie,  Arniagnao,  Cerdagnc,  and  Uoussilon. 
.  .  .  The  seven  latter  provinces  did  not  yet  re- 
main irrevocal)ly  united  with  Franco :  one  part 
was  given  anew  in  apanage,  and  the  other  part 
restored  to  foreign  sovereigns,  and  only  returned 
one  by  one  to  tho  crown  of  Franco.  .  .  .  The 
principal  work  of  Louis  XL  was  tlio  abasement 
of  the  second  feudality,  which  had  raised  itself 
on  tho  ruins  of  tlio  lirst,  and  whidi,  witliout  1dm, 
would  have  replunged  Franco  into  anarchy.  Tho 
chiefs  of  that  feudality  were,  liowever,  more  for- 
midable, since,  for  tho  most  part,  they  belonged 
to  tho  blood  royal  of  France.  Their  powerful 
houses,  which  possessed  at  the  accession  of  that 
prince  a  considerable  part  of  the  kingdom,  were 
those  of  Orleans,  Anjou,  Burgundy,  and  Bour- 
bon. They  found  themselves  much  weakened  at 
his  death,  and  dispossessed  in  great  part,  as  we 
have  seen  in  the  history  of  the  reign,  by  contis- 
cations,  treaties,  gifts  or  heritages.  By  the  side 
of  these  houses,  whicli  issued  from  that  of  Prance, 
there  were  others  whoso  power  extended  still,  at 
this  period,  in  the  limits  of  France  proper,  over 
vast  domains.  Those  of  Luxembourg  and  La 
Mark  possessed  great  wealth  upon  the  frontier  of 
the  north ;  that  of  Vaudemont  had  inlierited  Lor- 
raine and  the  duchy  of  Bar ;  the  house  of  La 
Tour  was  powerful  in  Auvergne ;  in  the  south 
the  houses  of  Foix  and  Albert  ruled,  the  first  in 
the  valley  of  Ariege,  the  second  between  the 
Adour  and  the  Pyrenees.  In  the  west  the  house 
of  Brittany  had  guarded  its  independence;  but 
the  moment  approached  when  this  beautiful 
province  was  to  be  forever  united  with  the 
crown.  Lastly,  two  foreign  sovereigns  held 
possessions  in  France;  tlie  Pope  had  Avignon 
and  tlie  county  Venaissin ;  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy 
possessed,  between  the  Rhone  and  the  Saone, 
Bugey  and  Valromey.  The  time  was  still  dis- 
tant when  the  royal  autliority  would  be  seen 
freely  exercised  through  every  territory  com- 
prised in  the  natural  limits  of  tlie  kingdom.  But 
Louis  XI.  did  much  to  attain  this  aim,  and  after 
him  no  princely  or  vassal  house  was  powerful 
enough  to  resist  the  crown  by  its  own  forces,  and 
to  put  the  throne  in  peril." — E.  de  Bonnechose, 
mat.  of  F)-nncc,  v.  1,  pp.  315-318,  and  foot-note. 

A.  D.  1483. — Accession  of  King  Charles 
VIII. 

A.  D.  1485-1487.— The  Leagjue  of  the 
Princes. — Charles  V  III. ,  son  and  successor  of 
Louis  XL,  came  to  the  throne  at  the  age  of  thir- 


teen, on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1483.  His 
ehlest  sister,  Anne,  married  to  the  Lord  of  Boau- 
jeu,  niuih'  herself  nracticallv  regent  of  tho 
kingdom,  l)y  sheer  ability  ;ui(l  force  of  character, 
and  ruled  during  the  minority,  pursuing  tho 
lines  of  her  father's  policy.  The  j)rinces  of  the 
blood-royal,  with  the  Duki^sof  Orleans  and  Bour- 
bon at  their  head,  formed  a  league  against  her. 
They  were  supi)orted  by  many  nctldes,  including 
Piiillp  do  Conimines,  the  Count  of  Dunois  and 
the  I'rince  of  Oriinge.  They  also  received  aid 
from  the  Duke  of  Brittiiny,  and  from  iMaximilian 
of  Austria,  who  now  ctmlrolled  the  Netherlands. 
Annex's  general,  La  Tremouille,  defeated  tho 
league  in  a  decisive  battle  (A.  D.  1487)  near  St. 
Aubin  du  Cormier,  where  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
tlie  Prince  of  Orange,  and  many  nobles  and 
kidglits  were  made  prisoners.  The  Duke  and 
the  I'rinco  were  sent  to  Anne,  who  shut  them  up 
in  strong  places,  while  most  of  their  companions 
were  summarily  executed. — E.  de  Bonnechose, 
IliHt.  of  France,  v.  1,  bk.  3,  ch.  3. 

Also  in:  F.  P.  Ouizot,  Popular  Hint,  of 
Frail  re,  ch.  20. 

A.  D.  1491.— Brittany,  the  last  of  the  great 
fiefs,  united  to  the  crown. — The  end  of  the 
Feudal  System.     SeeBuiTTANY:  A.  I).  ItOl. 

A.  D.  1492-1515.— The  reigns  of  Charles 
VIII.  and  Louis  XII. — Their  Italian  Expedi- 
tions and  Wars. — The  effects  on  France. — 
Beginning  of  the  Renaissance. — Louis  XI.  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Charles  Vlll.,  a  boy  of 
thirteen  years,  whose  elder  sister  Anne  governed 
the  kingdom  ably  until  he  came  of  age.  She 
dealt  firmly  with  a  rebellion  of  the  nobles  and 
suppressed  it.  She  frustrated  an  intended  mar- 
riage of  Anne  of  Brittany  witli  Maximilian  of 
Austria,  which  would  have  drawn  the  last  of  the 
great  semi-independent  fiefs  into  a  dangerous  re- 
lationship, and  she  made  Charles  instead  of  his 
rival  the  husband  of  the  Breton  heiress.  When 
Charles,  who  had  little  intelligence,  assumed  the 
government,  he  was  excited  with  dreams  of  mak- 
ing good  the  pretensions  of  the  Second  House  of 
Anjou  to  the  Kingdom  of  Naples.  Those  pre- 
tensions, which  liad  been  bequeathed  to  Louis 
XL,  and  which  Charles  VIII.  had  now  inherited, 
had  the  following  origin:  "In  the  eleventh 
century,  Robert  Guiscard,  of  the  Norman  family  of 
Hauteville,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  adventurers, 
took  possession  of  Sicily  and  South  Italy,  then 
in  a  state  of  complete  anarchy.  Roger,  the  son 
of  Robert,  founded  tlie  Kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  under  the  Pope's  suzerainty.  In  1189  the 
Guiscard  family  became  extinct,  whereupon  the 
German  Emperor  laid  claim  to  the  kingdom  in 
right  of  his  wife  Constance,  daughter  of  one  of 
♦^^lio  Norman  kings.  The  Roman  Pontiffs,  dread- 
ing such  powerful  neigbours,  were  adverse  to 
the  arrangement,  and  in  1234  King  Conrad,  be- 
ing succeeded  by  his  son  Conradin,  still  a  minor, 
furnished  a  pretext  for  bestowing  the  crown  of 
the  Two  Sicilies  on  Charles  d'Anjou,  brother  of 
St.  Louis.  Manfred,  guardian  of  the  boy  Con- 
radin, and  a  natural  son  of  tlie  Emperor  Frede- 
rick II.,  raised  an  army  against  Cliarles  d'Anjou, 
but  was  defeated,  and  fell  in  the  encounter  of 
1266.  Two  years  later.  Prince  Conradin  was 
cruelly  belieaded  in  Naples.  Before  his  death, 
however,  he  made  a  will,  by  which  he  invested 
Peter  III.  of  Aragon,  son-in-law  of  Manfred,  with 
full  power  over  the  Two  Sicilies,  exhorting  him 
to  avenge  his  death  [see  Italy:  A.  D.  1250-1268]. 
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TIiIh  ItcriucHt  wuH  tlio  origin  of  the  rivalry  hc- 
twfi-n  lilt'  liiMiHcs  of  AriiKon  "nd  Anirm,  u  rivalry 
which  ilcv<'lo|)<-(l  Into  open  uiititK<»>l'*i»  when  the 
iflland  of  Sicily  was  given  uii  to  l'et<r  t)f  Arapm 
Htiil  liiH  (IcHcciulaiitH,  while  CharlcH  d'AnJou  Htill 
held  Nuiilc-H  for  liiinHclf  and  his  lioirs  [mco  Italy: 
A.  I).  I'iHa-iaoOj.  In  14;jr)  .loan  II.,  (.iuccn  of 
Naples,  l)('(|Ui-allicd  licr  estates  to  Alfonso  V.  of 
Aragon,  surnanied  the  Majrnanlinous,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  liOiiis  III.  of  Anjoii.  After  u  lonf^  and 
bloody  sinijrgle,  Alfonso  succeeiled  in  driving 
the  Anjou  dynasty  out  of  Naples  [s(!c  Italy: 
A.  I).  i;'ua-i:WO,  and  i;WO-14141.  Louis  III.  was 
tilt;  last  n^presentative  of  tliis  ori(c-|)ow('rful 
family.  IIu  returned  to  France,  survived  his 
delViit  two  and-twenty  years,  and  l)y  his  will  left 
nil  his  riL'hls  to  tho  Count  of  Maine,  his  nephew, 
who,  on  Ills  death,  transferred  them  to  Louis  XI. 
Tho  wily  Loiiia  was  nut  tempted  to  claim  this 
worthless  lej^acy.  His  8\ic(;e88or,  Charles  VIII., 
less  matter-of-fact,  and  more  romantic,  was  lie- 
guiled  into  a  series  of  brilliant,  though  sterile, 
expeditions,  disastrous  to  national  interests,  neg- 
lecting tho  Fleinisli  provinces,  tho  liege  vas.sals 
of  PVance,  and  thoroughly  French  at  heart. 
Charles  VIII.  put  himself  at  tho  head  of  his 
nobles,  made  a  triumphal  entry  into  Naples  and 
returned  without  having  gained  an  inch  of 
territory  [see  Italy:  A.  I).  14»'^1494,  and  141)4- 
145)0).  De  Commines  judges  the  whole  affair  a 
mystery ;  it  was,  in  fact,  one  of  those  dazzling 
and  chivalrous  ml  ventures  with  which  tho  French 
delighted  to  astonish  Europe.  Louis  XII.,  like 
Charles  VIII.  ^whom  he  succeeded  in  1408],  pro- 
claimed his  right  to  Naj)les,  and  also  to  the 
Duchy  of  Milan,  inherited  from  his  grandmother, 
Valentine  do  Visconti.  These  pretended  rights 
were  more  than  doubtful.  The  Emperor  Wen- 
ceslas,  on  conferring  tlio  duchy  on  the  Viscontis, 
excluded  women  from  tho  inheritance,  and  both 
Louis  XI.  and  Charles  VIII.  recogni.sed  the  va- 
lidity of  the  Salic  law  in  Milan  by  concluding  an 
uiliance  with  the  Sforzas.  Tho  seventeen  years 
of  Louis  XII. 's  reign  was  ab.sorbed  in  these 
Italian  wars,  in  which  the  French  invi-.riably  be- 
gan by  victory,  and  as  invariably  ended  in  de- 
left. The  League  of  Cambrai,  the  Battles  of 
Agnadel,  Ravenna,  Novara,  the  Treaties  of  Gre- 
nada and  Blois,  are  the  principal  episodes  of  this 
unlucky  campaign."  —  C.  Coignet,  Francis  the 
Fi-at  and  IJis  Tunat,  ch.  3. — See,  also,  Italy: 
A.  D.  1499-1500.—"  The  warriors  of  France  came 
back  from  Italy  with  the  wonders  of  the  Si  uth 
on  their  lips  and  her  treasures  in  their  hands. 
They  brought  with  them  books  and  paintings, 
tbcy  brought  with  them  armour  inlaid  with  ^old 
and  silver,  tapestries  enriched  with  precious 
metals,  embroidered  clothing,  and  even  household 
furniture.  Distributed  by  many  hands  in  many 
different  places,  each  precious  thing  became  a 
separate  centre  of  initiative  po^\  jr.  The  chateaux 
of  the  country'  nobles  boasted  the  treasures  which 
had  fallen  to  the  share  of  their  lords  at  Qcnoa  or 
at  Naples;  and  the  great  women  of  the  court 
were  eager  to  divide  the  spoil.  The  contagion 
spread  rapidly.  Even  in  the  most  fatastic  mo- 
ment of  Gothic  inspiration,  the  French  artist 
gave  evidence  that  his  right  hand  obeyed  a  na- 
tional instinct  for  order,  for  balance,  for  com- 
pleteness, and  that  his  eye  preferred,  in  obedience 
to  a  national  predilection,  the  most  refined  har- 
monies of  colour.  Step  by  step  he  had  been  feel- 
ing his  way ;  now,  the  broken  link  of  tr.'idition  was 


again  made  fast;  the  workmen  of  I'aris  and  tho 
workmen  of  Athi-ns  Joined  hands,  \niiteil  by  tho 
genius  of  Italy.  It  must  not,  however,  be  sup- 
posed that  no  intercourse  had  previously  e.visted 
between  Franco  and  ItJily.  The  roads  by  Nar- 
bonneand  Lyons  wj-H!  worn  by  many  feet.  Tho 
artists  of  Tours  and  Poitiers,  the  artists  of  Paris 
and  Dijon,  went  alike  familiar  with  the  |)ath  to 
Koine.  Hut  an  intercourse,  hitherto  nstricted, 
was  rendered  by  tho  wars  of  Charles  Vlil.  all 
but  universal.  .  .  .  Cruelly  as  the  Italians  had 
sulTercd  at  tho  hands  of  Charles  VIII.  they  still 
looked  to  Franc(!  for  help ;  they  knew  that  though 
they  had  been  injured  they  had  not  been  betrayed. 
Hut  the  weak  and  generous  impidses  of  Charles 
VIII.  found  no  place;  in  the  councils  of  his  suc- 
ce8.sors.  .  .  .  The  doom  of  Italy  was  pronounced. 
Substantially  tlu-  <(>inpact  was  this.  Aided  by 
Borgia,  the  Frencli  were  to  destroy  tho  free 
cities  of  the  north,  and  in  return  France  was  to 
aid  Borgia  in  breaking  tho  power  of  the  inde- 
pendent nobles  who  yet  resisted  Papal  aggres- 
sion in  the  south.  In  .luly  1499  the  work  began. 
At  first  tho  Ittilians  failed  to  realise  what  Inul 
taken  place.  When  tho  French  army  entered  tho 
Milanese  territory  the  inhabitants  fraternised  with 
tho  troops,  Milan,  Genoa.  Pavia  openiid  their 
gates  with  joy.  But  in  a  few  montlu  the  course 
of  events,  in  the  south,  aroused  a  dread  anxiety. 
Tliere,  Borgia,  under  the  proUsctionof  tlie  French 
king,  and  with  tho  assistance  of  the  French  arms, 
was  triumphantly  glutting  his  brutal  rage  and 
lust,  whilst  Frenchmen  were  forced  to  look  on 
helpless  and  indignant.  Milan,  ju.stly  territied, 
made  an  attempt  to  throw  herself  on  tin;  mercy 
of  her  old  ruler.  To  no  purjjose.  Louis  went 
back  over  the  Alps,  leaving  u  strong  hand  and  a 
strong  garri.s(m  in  Milan,  and  dragging  with  him 
tho  unfortunate  Louis  Sforza,  a  miserable  proof 
of  the  final  destruction  of  tho  most  brilliant  court 
of  Upper  Italy.  ...  By  tho  campaign  of  1507, 
the  work,  thus  begun,  was  consununated.  The 
ancient  spirit  of  independence  still  lingered  in 
Genoa,  and  Venice  was  not  yet  crushed.  There 
were  still  fresh  laurels  to  bo  won.  In  this  Holy 
War  tho  Pope  and  the  Emperor  willingly  joined 
forces  with  France.  .  .  .  The  dt^athblow  was 
first  given  to  Genoa.  She  was  forced,  Marot 
tells  us,   'la  corde  au  coul,   la  glaive  sous  la 

{forge,  implorer  la  clcmence  de  ce  prince. '  Vcu- 
ce  was  next  traitorously  surprised  and  irrepa- 
rably injured.  Having  thus  brilliantly  achieved 
the  task  of  first  destroying  the  lettered  courts, 
and  next  the  free  cities  of  Italy,  Louis  died,  be- 
queathing to  Fnvn^ois  I.  the  shame  of  fighting 
out  a  hopeless  struggle  for  supremacy  against 
allies  who,  no  longer  needing  help,  had  combined 
to  drive  the  French  from  the  iield.  There  was, 
indeed,  one  other  duty  to  be  performed.  The 
shattered  remains  of  Italian  civilisation  might  be 
collected,  and  Paris  might  receive  tho  men  whom 
Italy  could  no  longer  employ.  The  French  re- 
turned to  France  empty  of  honour,  gorged  with 
plunder,  satiated  with  rape  and  rapine,  boasting 
of  cities  sacked,  and  garrisons  put  to  the  sword. 
They  had  sucked  the  lifeblood  of  Italy,  but  her 
death  brought  new  life  to  France.  Tho  impetus 
thus  acquired  by  art  and  letters  coincidct'  with 
a  change  in  political  and  social  constitutions. 
The  gradual  process  of  centralisation  which  had 
begun  with  Louis  XI.  transformed  the  life  of  tho 
whole  nation.  .  .  .  The  royal  court  began  to, 
take  proportions  hitherto  unknown.    It  gradually 
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bccamo  u  centre  which  giiDuTcd  tof^ethcr  tho 
ricli,  tho  iLMinicd,  and  tlio  Hkilk-d.  ArtiHtfl,  who 
had  nrcviouMly  Uvvn  Hinitod  in  tmiiiing,  iM)Iat4-d 
In  lire,  nnd  narrowt-d  inactivity  l>y  tlio  rigid  vnw- 
miT\iit\vo  action  of  liic  great  guildH  and  corjiorii- 
fions,  were  tliim  bronglit  info  inwnediiiU)  contact 
with  the  bcHt  culture  of  tlieir  day.  For  the 
Ilinnani.sta  did  not  form  a  ciasH  apart,  and  their 
CT'imple  Incited  tliosi^  with  whom  tliey  lived  to 
cITort  after  attainments  as  varied  an  their  own, 
whilst  the  Court  made  a  ndlying  point  for  all, 
wliich  gave  a  sense  of  countenance  and  |)roteetion 
even  to  those  who  might  never  hope  to  enter 
it.  .  .  .  Kmancipation  of  the  Individual  in  the 
watchword  of  tlie  sixteenth  century ;  to  the  artist 
It  bnjught  relief  from  the  trammels  of  a  caste 
thraldom,  and  the  ceaseless  ciTortaof  the  Human- 
ists lind  an  answer  even  in  the  new  forms  seen 
slowly  hreaking  tlirough  the  sheath  of  Clothic 
art." — .Mrs.  JIark  Pattison,  The  UenaiHmiicc  of 
Art  ill  France,  r.  1,  rh.  1. 

i6th  Century. —  Renaissance  and  Reforma- 
tion.—  "Tlie  first  |)nint  of  dilTerence  to  he  noted 
between  the  Uenaissanee  in  Fnincc!  and  tli(!  Ue- 
naissance  in  Italy  is  one  of  time.  Uougldy  speak- 
ing it  may  lie  said  that  France  was  a  hundred 
years  behind  Italy.  .  .  .  Hut  if  tlio  Frendi  Ite- 
naissanc(!  was  a  later  and  less  rapid  growtli,  it 
was  intinitely  hardier.  Tlie  Uenaissanee  litera- 
ture; in  Italy  was  succeeded  by  a  hing  period  of 
darkness,  wliicli  remained  unbroken,  save  by  fit- 
ful gleams  of  light,  till  the  days  of  Alfieri.  Tho 
Renaissance  literature  in  Franco  w  tlie  prelude 
to  a  literature,  wliich,  for  vigour,  variety,  and 
average  excellence,  has  in  modern  times  rarely, 
if  ever,  been  surpassed.  The  reason  for  this  su- 
periority on  the  part  of  France,  for  the  fact  that 
the  IltMiaissance  produijcd  there  more  abiding 
and  more  far-reacliing  results,  may  bo  ascribed 
partly  to  the  natural  law  that  pnicoclous  and 
rapid  growtlis  aro  alway.s  less  hardy  than  later 
and  nio  -e  gradual  ones,  partly  to  tho  cIiHracter 
of  the  i''reneh  nation,  to  its  being  at  once  more 
intellectual  and  less  imaginative  than  the  Italian, 
and  therefore  more  inlbieiiced  by  tho  spirit  of 
free  in()iiiry  than  by  tiie   worship  of  beauty; 

f)artly  to  the  greater  unity  and  vitality  of  its  po- 
itical  life,  but  in  a  large  measure  to  the  fact  that 
in  France  the  Renaissance  came  hand  in  hand 
with  tho  Reformation.  .  .  .  Wc  mu.st  look  upon 
the  Reformation  as  but  a  fresh  development  of 
the  Renaissance  movement,  as  the  result  of  the 
spirit  of  free  inquiry  carried  into  theology,  as  a 
revolt  against  the  authority  of  the  Roman  Church. 
Now  tho  Renaissance  in  Italy  preceded  the  Ref- 
ormation by  more  than  a  century.  There  is  no 
trace  In  it  of  any  desire  to  criticise  the  received 
tlieology.  ...  In  France  on  tho  other  hand  the 
new  learning  and  tho  new  religion,  Greek  and 
heresy,  Iwcame  almost  controvertible  terms.  Le- 
ffivre  d'  Etaples,  tlie  doyen  of  French  humanists, 
translated  the  New  Tc'stament  into  French  in 
1524:  tho  Estii  nnes,  the  Hebrew  scholar  Fran- 
9ois  Vatable,  Turniibe,  Ramus,  the  great  surgeon 
Ambroise  Pare,  tho  artists  Bernard  Palissy  and 
Jt;in  Goujon  were  all  avowed  protestants;  wiitte 
Clement  Marot,  Bude,  and  above  all  Rabelais, 
for  a  time  at  least,  looked  on  tho  re  forma  Jon 
with  more  or  less  favour.  In  fact  so  long  as  tho 
movement  appeared  to  them  merely  as  a  revolt 
against  tho  narrowness  and  illiberality  of  monas- 
tic theology,  as  an  iissertion  of  the  freedom  of 
the  human  intellect,  the  men  of  letters  and  cul- 


ture with  hardly  an  exception  Jollied  hanUH  with 
the  i-eformcrs.  It  was  only  when  they  found 
that  i'  implied  a  moral  a.s  well  as  an  intellectual 
regeneration,  that  it  began  to  wear  for  some  of 
them  a  less  congenial  aspect.  This  close  connexion 
between  tlie  Reformation  and  tlie  revival  of  learn- 
ing was,  on  tho  whole,  a  great  gain  to  Fiance, 
it  was  not  as  in  Gennany,  where  tho  stronger 
growth  of  the  Reformation  completely  cholied 
tli(!  other.  In  France  they  met  on  almost  ecjual 
terms,  and  the  result  was  that  the  whole  move- 
ment was  tliereliy  strengthened  and  elevated 
both  intillectually  and  morally.  .  .  .  French  hu- 
manism can  boast  of  a  long  roll  of  names  honour- 
able not  only  for  their  liigli  attainments,  but  also 
for  their  integrity  and  purity  of  life,  itobert  Es- 
tieniie,  Turn^be,  Ramus,  Cujas,  tho  Chancellor 
do  I'lIApital,  Estienne  Pascinier,  Thou,  are  men 
whom  any  country  would  be  proud  to  claim  for 
Iier  sons.  And  as  with  tho  humanists,  so  it  was 
with  the  R(!nais8ance  generally  in  France.  On 
the  whole  it  was  a  manly  and  intelligent  move- 
ment. .  .  .  The  literature  of  the  French  Renaio- 
sance,  though  in  point  of  form  it  is  far  below 
that  of  the  Italian  Renaissaiui;,  in  manliness  and 
vigour  and  hopefulness  i.s  far  superior  to  it.  It 
is  in  short  a  literature,  not  of  maturity,  Imt  of 
promise.  One  has  only  lo  compare  its  greatest 
name,  Rabelais,  witli  tho  greatest  name  of  tho 
Italian  Renaissance,  Ariosto,  to  see  tiie  dillerenco. 
How  formless!  how  crude  I  how  gross!  how  full 
of  cumbersome  details  and  wearisome  repetitions 
is  Rabelais  I  How  limpid  I  how  harmonious  is 
Ariosto  I  what  perfection  of  style,  what  dclicacv 
of  touch!  lie  never  wearies  us,  he  never  olTenus 
our  taste.  And  yet  one  rises  from  the  reading 
of  Itabelais  with  a  feeling  of  buoyant  cheerful- 
ness, while  Ariosto  in  spite  of  his  wit  and  gaiety 
is  inexpressibly  depressing.  The  reason  is  that 
tho  one  bids  us  hope,  tho  other  bids  us  despair; 
the  one  believes  in  truth  and  gootlness  and  in  tho 
future  of  the  human  race,  the  other  believes  in 
nothing  but  tho  pleasures  of  tho  senses,  which 
come  and  go  like  many-coloured  bubbles  and 
leave  behind  them  a  boundless  ennui.  Rabelais 
and  Ariosto  are  true  types  of  tho  Renaissance  aa 
it  appeared  in  their  respective  countries." — A. 
Tilley,  I'fie  Literature  of  the  French  Uenaissanee, 
eh.  2. 

A.  D.  1501-1504.— Treaty  of  Louis  XII.  with 
Ferdinand  of  Aragon  for  the  partiti;)n  of 
Naples. —  French    and    Spanish    conquest. — 

guarrel  of  the  confederates,  and  war. — The 
paniards  in  possession  of  the  Neapolitan 
domain.    See  Italy:  A.  D.  1501-1504. 

A.  D.  1504. — Norman  and  Breton  fishermen 
on  the  Newfoundland  banks.  See  Newfound- 
land: A.  D.  1501-1578. 

A.  D.  1504-1506. — Thetreatiesof  Blois,  with 
Ferdinand  and  Maximilian,  and  the  abroga- 
tion of  them. — Relinquishment  of  claims  on 
Naples.    See  Italy:  A.  O.  1504-1500. 

A.  D.  1507. —  Revolt  and  subjugation  of 
Genoa.    See  Genoa:  A.  D.  1500-1507. 

A.  D.  1508-1509. — The  League  of  Cambrai 
against  Venice.    See  Venice:  A.  D.  1508-1501). 

A.  D.  1510-1513. — The  breaking  up  of  the 
League  of  Cambrai. — The  Holy  League  formed 
by  Pope  Julius  II.  against  Louis  Xll. — The 
French  expelled  from  Milan  and  all  Italy.  See 
Italy:  A.  1).  1510-1513. 

A.  D.  1513-1515. — English  invasion  under 
Henry  Vlll.— The  Battle  of  the  Spurs.— Mar- 
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riage  of  Louis  XII.  with  Mary  of  England.— 
The  King's  death.— Accession  of  Francis  I.— 

"The  long  prt'purations  of  llenrv  VIII.  of  Eng- 
land for  the  invasion  of  France  [in  punsuunce  of 
the  '  IIolv  League '  against  Louis  XII.,  formed  by- 
Pope  Julius  II.  and  renewed  by  Leo  X.,— see 
Italy:  A.  D.  1510-1513]  being  completed,  that 
king,  in  the  summer  of  1513,  landed  at  Calais, 
whitlicr  a  great  part  of  his  army  had  already 
been  transported.  The  offer  of  100,000  golden 
crowns  easily  persuaded  the  Emperor  to  promise 
his  assistance,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  Swiss 
and  Germans.  But  at  the  moment  llenry  was 
about  to  penetrate  into  France,  he  received  the 
excuses  of  Maximilian,  who,  notwithstanding  a 
large  advance  received  from  England,  found  him- 
self unable  to  levy  the  promised  succours.  Noth- 
ing disheartened  by  this  breach  of  faith,  the  King 
of  England  had  already  advanced  into  Artois; 
when  the  Emperor,  attended  by  a  few  German 
nobles,  appeared  in  the  English  camp,  and  was 
cordially  welcomed  by  Henry,  who  duly  appre- 
ciated his  military  skill  and  local  knowledge.  A 
valuable  accession  of  strength  was  also  obtained 
by  the  junction  of  a  large  body  of  Swiss,  who, 
encouraged  by  the  victory  of  No  vara,  had  already 
crossed  tlie  Jura,  and  now  marched  to  the  seat  of 
war.  The  poverty  of  the  Emperor  degraded  him 
to  the  rank  of  a  mercenary  of  England;  and 
Henry  consented  to  grant  him  the  daily  allow- 
ance of  100  crowns  for  his  table.  But  humiliat- 
ing as  this  compact  was  to  Maximilian,  the  King 
of  England  reaped  great  benefit  from  his  pres- 
ence. A  promiscuous  multitud  of  Germans  had 
flocked  to  the  English  camp,  in  hopes  of  partak- 
ing in  the  spoil ;  and  the  arrival  of  their  valiant 
Emperor  excited  a  burst  of  enthusiasm.  The 
siege  of  Terouenne  was  formed :  but  the  bravery 
of  the  besieged  baffled  the  elf orts  of  the  allies; 
and  a  month  elapsed,  during  which  the  English 
sustained  severe  loss  from  frequent  and  success- 
ful sorties.  By  the  advice  of  thu  Emperor,  Henry 
resolved  to  risk  a  battle  with  the  French,  and  the 
plain  of  Guinegate  was  once  more  the  field  of 
conflict  [August  18,  1513].  This  spot,  where 
Maximilian  had  formerly  struck  terror  into  tiie 
legions  of  Louis  XI. ,  now  became  the  scene  of  a 
rapid  and  undisputed  victory.  The  French  were 
surprised  by  the  allies,  and  gave  way  to  a  sud- 
den panic ;  and  the  shameful  flight  of  the  cavalry 
abandoned  the  bravest  of  their  leaders  to  the 
hands  of  their  enemies.  The  Duke  of  Longue- 
ville,  La  Pallsse,  Imbercourt,  and  the  renowned 
Chevalier  Bayard,  were  made  prisoners ;  and  the 
ridicule  of  the  conqiierors  commemorated  the  in- 
glorious flight  by  designating  the  rout  as  the 
Battle  of  the  Spurs.  The  capture  of  Terouenne 
immediately  followurl ;  and  the  fall  of  Tournay 
soon  afterwards  opened  a  splendid  prospect  to 
the  King  of  England.  Jleanwhile  the  safety  of 
France  was  threatened  in  another  quarter.  A 
large  body  of  Swiss,  levied  in  the  name  of  Jlaxi- 
niilian  but  paid  with  the  gol''  f  the  Pope,  burst 
into  Burgundy;  and  Dijon  t\..j  with  difliculty 
saved  from  capture.  From  this  danger,  how- 
ever, France  was  extricated  by  the  dexterous  ne- 
gotiation of  Tremouille ;  and  the  Swiss  were  in- 
duced ^-i  withdraw.  .  .  .  Louis  now  became 
seriously  desirous  of  peace.  He  made  overtures 
to  the  Pope,  and  was  received  into  favour  upon 
consenting  to  renounce  the  Council  of  Pisa.  He 
conciliated  the  Kings  of  Aragon  and  England  by 
proposals  of  marriage;  he  offered  his  second 


(laughter  Renee  to  the  young  Charles  of  Spain ; 
and  his  second  Queen,  Anne  of  IJretainy,  being 
now  dead,  he  proposed  to  unite  himself  with 
Mary  of  i:..igland,  the  favourite  sister  of  Henry. 
.  .  .  But  though  peace  was  made  upon  this  foot- 
ing, the  former  of  the  projected  marriages  never 
took  place:  the  latter,  however,  was  magnifi- 
cently solemnized,  and  proved  fatal  to  Louis. 
The  amorous  King  forgot  his  advanced  age  in 
the  arms  of  his  young  and  beautiful  bride ;  his 
constitution  gave  way  under  the  protracted  fes- 
tivities consequent  on  his  nuptials;  and  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1515,  Louis  XII.  was  snatched 
from  his  adonng  people,  in  his  53d  year.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  kinsman  and  son-in-law, 
Francis,  Count  of  AngoulOme,  who  stood  next 
in  hereilitary  succession,  and  was  reputed  one  of 
t  he  most  accomplished  princes  that  ever  mounted 
the  throne  of  France." — Sir  R.  Comyn,  Iliat.  of 
the  Western  Emjnre,  ch.  38  (i\  2). 

Also  in:  J.  S.  Brewer,  Tfie  Retgii  of  Henry 
VIII.,  ch.  1. — L.  •vo.\  Ranke,  IHM.  of  tfus  lAitin 
and  Tentonic  Nations  from  1494  to  1514,  bk.  2,  ch. 
4,  sect.  7-8. 

A.  D.  1515. — Accession  of  Francis  I. — His 
invasion  of  Italy. — The  Battle  of  Marignano. 
— "Francois  I.  was  in  his  21st  year  when  he 
ascended  the  throne  of  France.  His  education 
in  all  manly  accomplishments  was  perfect,  and 
...  he  manifested  .  .  an  intelligence  which 
had  been  carefully  cultivated.  .  .  .  Unfortu- 
nately his  moral  qualities  had  been  profoundly 
corrupted  by  the  example  of  his  mother,  Louise 
of  Savoy,  a  clever  and  ambitious  woman,  but 
selfish,  unscrupulous,  and  above  all  shamelessly 
licentious.  Loui.se  had  been  an  object  of  jealousy 
to  Anne  of  Britauy,  who  had  always  kept  her  in 
the  shade,  and  she  now  snatched  eagerly  at  the 
prospect  of  enjoying  power  and  perhaps  of  reign- 
ing in  the  name  of  her  son,  whose  love  for  his 
mother  led  him  to  allow  her  to  exercise  an  in- 
fluence which  was  often  fatal  to  the  interests  of 
bis  kingdom.  .  .  .  Charles  duke  of  Bourbon, 
who  was  notoriously  the  favoured  lover  of  Louise, 
was  appointed  to  the  ofiice  of  constable,  which 
had  remained  vacant  since  1488 ;  and  one  of  her 
favourite  ministers,  Antolne  Duprat,  first  presi- 
dent of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  was  entrusted 
with  the  seals.  Botn  were  men  of  great  capacity ; 
but  the  first  was  remarkable  for  his  pride,  and  the 
latter  for  his  moral  depravity.  The  first  cares 
of  the  new  king  of  France  were  to  prepare  for 
war.  .  .  .  Unfortunately  for  his  country,  Fran- 
cois I.  shared  in  the  infatuation  which  had  drag- 
ged his  predecessors  into  the  wars  in  Italy ;  and 
all  these  warlike  preparations  were  designed  for 
the  reconquest  of  Milan.  He  had  already  inti- 
mated his  design  by  assuming  at  his  corona- 
tion the  titles  of  king  of  France  and  duke  of 
aSIilan.  ...  He  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
Charles  of  Austria,  prince  of  Castile,  who  had 
now  reached  his  majority  and  assumed  the 
government  of  the  Netherlands.  ...  A  treaty 
between  these  two  princes,  concluded  on  the  24tli 
of  March,  1515,  guaranteed  to  each  party  not 
only  the  estates  they  held  or  which  might  sub- 
sequently descend  to  them,  but  even  their  con- 
quests. .  .  .  The  republic  of  Venice  and  the 
king  of  England  renewed  the  alliances  into  which 
they  had  entered  with  the  late  king,  but  Ferdi- 
nand of  Aragon  refused  even  to  prolong  the  truce 
unless  the  whole  of  Italy  were  included  in  it, 
and  he  entered  into  a  separate  alliance  with  the 
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emperor,  the  duke  of  Milan,  and  the  Swiss,  to  op- 
pose tlie  designs  of  tlic  Frencli  kinj?.  Tlie  efforts 
of  Francois  I.  to  gain  over  tlie  Swiss  had  been 
defeated  by  the  influence  of  tiie  cardinal  of  Sion. 
Yet  the  pope,  Leo  X.,  hesitated,  and  avoided 
compromising  himself  with  either  party.  In 
the  course  of  the  month  of  July  [1515],  the  most 
formidable  army  wliicli  had  yet  been  led  from 
France  into  Italy  was  assembled  in  the  district 
between  Grenoble  and  Embrun,  and  the  king, 
after  entrusting  the  regency  to  his  mother,  Loui.se, 
with  unlimited  powers,  proceeded  to  place  him- 
self at  its  head."— T  Wright,  UiHt.  of  France,  hk. 
3,  ch.  1  {i\  1). — "The  passes  in  Italy  had  already 
been  occupied  by  the  Swiss  under  their  captain 
general  Galeazzo  Visconti.  Galeazzo  makes 
their  number  not  more  than  0,009.  .  .  .  They 
were  posted  at  Susa,  commanding  the  two  roads 
from  ]Mont  Cenis  and  Gkneva,  by  one  of  which 
the  French  must  pass  or  abandon  their  artillery. 
In  this  perplexity  it  was  proposed  by  Triulcio  to 
force  a  lower  passage  across  the  Cottian  Alps  lead- 
ing to  Saluzzo.  The  attempt  was  attended  with 
almost  insurmountable  dilHculties.  .  .  .  But  the 
French  troops  with  wonderful  spirits  and  alacrity 
.  .  .  were  not  to  be  baflled.  They  dropped  their 
artillery  by  cables  from  steep  to  steep;  down 
one  range  of  mountains  and  up  another,  until 
five  days  had  been  spent  in  this  perilous  enter- 
prise, and  they  found  themselves  safe  in  the 
plains  of  Saluzzo.  Happily  the  Swiss,  secure  in 
their  position  at  Susa,  had  never  dreamed  of  the 
possibility  of  such  a  passage.  .  .  .  Prosper 
Colonna,  who  conunanded  in  Italy  for  the  Pope, 
was  sitting  down  to  his  comfortable  dinner  at 
Villa  Frauca,  when  a  scout  covered  with  dust 
dashed  into  his  apartment  announcing  that  the 
French  had  crossed  the  Alps  The  next  minute 
the  town  was  filled  witli  the  advanced  guard, 
xmder  the  Sieur  d'Ymbercourt  and  thecelebrited 
Bayard.  The  Swiss  at  Susa  had  still  the  advan- 
tage of  position,  and  might  have  hindered  the 
passage  of  the  main  body  of  the  J'rench;  but 
they  luid  no  horse  to  transport  their  artillery, 
were  badly  led,  and  evidently  divided  in  their 
councils.  Tliey  retired  upon  No  vara,"  and  to 
Milan,  intending  to  effect  a  junction  with  the 
viceroy  of  Naples,  who  advanced  to  Cremona. 
On  the  morning  of  the  l!Jth  of  September,  Car- 
dinal Scheimer  harangued  the  Swiss  and  urged 
them  to  attack  the  French  in  their  camp,  which 
was  at  Marignano,  or  Melignano,  twelve  miles 
away.  His  fatal  advice  was  acted  on  with  ex- 
citement and  haste.  "The  day  was  hot  and 
dusty.  The  advanced  guard  of  the  French  was 
under  the  command  of  tiie  Constable  of  Bourbon, 
whose  vigilance  defeated  any  advantage  the 
Swiss  might  otherwise  have  gained  by  the  sud- 
denness and  rapidity  of  their  movements.  At 
nine  o'clock  in  tlie  morning,  as  Bourbon  was  sit- 
ting down  at  table,  a  scout,  dripping  with  water, 
made  his  appearance.  He  had  left  Milan  only  a 
few  hours  before,  had  waded  the  canals,  and 
came  to  announce  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 
.  .  .  The  Swiss  came  on  apace ;  they  had  disen- 
cumbered themselves  of  their  hats  and  caps,  .nd 
thrown  off  their  shoes,  the  better  to  fight  with- 
out slipping.  They  made  a  dash  at  the  French 
artillery,  and  were  foiled  after  hard  fighting. 
...  It  was  an  autumnal  afternoon ;  the  sun  had 
gone  down;  dust  and  nightfall  separated  and 
confused  the  combatants.  The  Fn-nch  trumpets 
sounded  a  retreat ;  both  armies  crouched  down 


In  the  darkness  within  ca.st  of  a  tennis-ball  of 
each  other.  .  .  .  Where  they  fought,  there  each 
man  laid  down  to  rest  when  darkness  came  on, 
within  hand-grip  of  his  foe."  The  next  morning, 
"  the  autumnal  mist  crawled  slowly  away,  and 
once  more  exposed  the  combatants  to  each  other's 
view.  The  advantage  of  the  ground  was  on  the 
side  of  the  French.  They  were  drawn  up  in  a 
valley  protected  by  a  ditch  full  of  water.  Though 
the  Swiss  had  taken  no  refreshment  that  night, 
they  renewed  the  fight  with  unimpaired  animosity 
and  vigour.  .  .  .  Francis,  surrounded  by  a  body 
of  mounted  gentlemen,  performed  prodigies  of 
valour.  The  night  had  given  him  opportunity 
for  the  better  arrangement  of  his  troops:  and  as 
the  day  wore  on,  and  the  sun  grew  hot,  the 
Swiss,  though  'marvellously  delibemte,  brave, 
and  obstinate,'  began  to  give  way.  The  arrival 
of  the  Venetian  general,  D'Alviano,  with  fresh 
troops,  made  tln^  French  victory  complete.  But 
the  Swiss  retreated  inch  by  inch  with  the  greatest 
deliberation,  carrying  off  their  great  gunson  their 
shoulders.  .  .  .  The  French  were  too  exhausted 
to  follow.  And  their  victory  had  cost  them  dear ; 
for  the  Swiss,  with  peculiar  hatred  to  the  French 
gentry  and  the  lance-knights,  had  shown  no 
mercy.  They  spared  none,  and  made  no  prison- 
ers. The  glory  of  the  battle  was  great.  .  .  . 
The  Swiss,  the  best  troops  in  Europe,  and  hitherto 
reckoned  invincible  .  .  .  had  been  the  terror  and 
scourge  of  Italj',  equally  formidable  to  friend 
and  foe,  and  now  their  prestige  was  extinguished. 
But  it  was  not  in  these  merely  military  aspects 
that  the  battle  of  Marignano  was  important.  No 
one  who  reads  the  French  chronicles  of  the  times, 
can  fail  to  perceive  that  it  was  a  battle  of  opin- 
ions and  of  classes  even  more  than  of  nations;  of 
a  fierce  and  rising  democratical  element,  now 
rolled  back  for  a  short  season,  only  to  display  it- 
self in  another  form  against  royalty  and  nobility ; 
—  of  the  burgher  classes  against  feudality.  .  .  . 
The  old  romantic  element,  overlaid  for  a  time  by 
the  political  convulsions  of  the  last  century,  had 
once  more  gained  the  ascendant.  It  was  to 
blaze  forth  and  revive,  before  it  died  out  entirely, 
in  the  Sydneys  and  Raleighs  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
reign;  it  was  to  lighten  up  the  glorious  imagina- 
tion of  Spenser  before  It  faded  into  the  dull 
prose  of  Puritan  divinity,  and  the  cold  grey 
dawn  of  inductive  philosophy.  But  its  last  great 
battle  was  the  battle  of  Marignano." — J.  S. 
Brewer,  The  Reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  r.  1,  ch.  3. 

Also  in:  Miss  Pardoc,  Court  and  licifjn  of 
FranciH  I.,  v.  \,  ch.  0-7. —  L.  Larchey,  Hist,  of 
Bai/nrd,  hk.  3,  eh.  1-2. 

A.  D.  1515-15x8. — Francis  I.  in  possession 
of  Milan. — His  treaties  with  the  Swiss  and 
the  Pope. —  Nullification  of  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction  of  Charles  VII. — The  Concordat  of 
Bologna. — "On  the  loth  of  Scptcniber,  tlie  day 
after  the  battle  [of  ]\Iarignano],  the  Swi.ss  took 
the  road  back  to  their  mountains.  Francis  I. 
entered  Jlilan  in  triumph.  ^laxiinilian  Sforza 
took  refuge  in  the  castle,  and  twenty  days  after- 
wards on  the  4tli  of  October,  surrendered,  con- 
senting to  retire  to  France,  with  a  pension  of 
30,000  crowns,  and  the  promise  of  being  rec- 
ommended for  a  cardinal's  hat,  and  almost  con- 
soled for  his  downfall  '  by  the  pleasure  of  being 
delivered  Trom  the  insolence  of  the  Swiss,  the 
exactions  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  and  the 
rascalities  of  the  Spanianls.'  Fifteen  years  after- 
wards,  in  June,  1530,  he  died  in  oblivion  at 
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Paris.  Franri«;  I.  regiui.v,-I  possession  of  all 
Milaness,  adding  thereto,  with  the  pope's  con- 
sent, tlie  duchies  of  Parnm  and  Piacenza,  whicli 
had  been  detaclied  from  it.  .  .  .  Two  treaties, 
one  of  November  7,  1515,  and  tlie  other  of  No- 
vember 29,  1516,  re-established  not  only  peace, 
but  perpetual  alliance,  between  the  King  of 
Fran''e  ".nd  the  thirteen  Swiss  Cantons,  with 
stipulated  conditions  in  detail.  Whilst  these  ne- 
gotiations were  in  progress,  Francis  I.  and  Leo 
X.,  by  a  treaty  published  at  Viterbo,  on  the  13th 
of  October,  proclaimed  their  hearty  reconcilia- 
tion. The  pope  guarant^'ed  to  Francis  I.  the 
duchy  of  Milan,  restored  to  him  those  of  Parma 
and  Piacenza,  and  recalled  his  troops  which  were 
still  serving  against  the  Venetians."  At  the  same 
time,  arrangements  were  made  for  a  personal 
meeting  of  the  pope  and  the  French  king,  which 
took  placeat  Bologna  in  December,  1515.  "Fran- 
cis- did  not  attempt  to  hide  his  design  of  recon- 
quering the  kingdom  of  Naples,  which  Ferdinand 
tlie  Catholic  had  wrongfully  usurped,  and  he 
demanded  the  pope's  countenance.  The  pope  did 
not  care  to  refuse,  but  he  pointed  out  to  the  king 
that  everything  foretold  the  very  near  death  of 
King  Ferdinand;  and  'Your  Majesty,'  said  he, 
'  will  then  have  a  natural  opportunity  for  claim- 
ing your  rights;  and  as  for  me,  free,  ns  I  shall 
then  be,  from  my  engagements  with  the  King 
of  Arragon  in  respect  of  tlie  crown  of  Naples,  I 
shall  find  it  easier  to  respond  to  your  majesty's 
wish.'  The  pope  merely  wanted  to  gain  time. 
Francis,  putting  aside  for  the  moment  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  spoke  of  Charles  VII.  's  Pragmatic 
Sanction  [see  above:  A.  D.  1438],  and  the  neces- 
sity of  putting  an  end  to  tho  dilHcultles  which 
had  arisen  on  this  subject  between  the  court  of 
Rome  and  the  Kings  of  France,  his  predecessors. 
'As  to  that,'  said  the  pope,  'I  could  not  grant 
what  your  predecessors  demanded;  but  be  not 
uneasy;  I  have  a  compensation  to  propose  tf^ 
you  which  will  prove  to  you  how  dear  your  '".i- 
terests  are  to  me.'  The  two  sovereigns'  'lad, 
without  doubt,  already  come  to  an  understanding 
on  this  point,  when,  after  a  three  days'  interview 
with  Leo  X. ,  Francis  I.  returned  to  Milan,  leav- 
ing at  Bologna,  for  the  purpose  of  treating  in 
detail  the  affair  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  his 
chancellor,  Duprat,  who  had  accon-panied  him 
during  all  this  campaign  as  his  advi.ser  and  ne- 
gotiator. .  .  .  The  popes  .  .  .  had  all  of  them 
protested  since  the  days  of  diaries  VII.  against 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction  as  an  attaf  k  upon  their 
rights,  and  had  demanded  its  abolition.  In  1461, 
Louis  XI.  .  .  .  had  yielded  for  a  moment  to  the 
demand  of  Pope  Pius  II.,  whose  countenance  he 
desired  to  gain,  and  had  abrogated  the  Pragmatic ; 
but,  not  having  obtained  what  he  wanted  thereby, 
and  having  met  with  strong  opposition  in  the 
Parliament  of  Paris  to  his  concession,  he  had  let 
it  drop  without  formally  retracting  it.  .  .  . 
This  important  edict,  then,  was  still  vigorous  in 
1515,  when  Fiancis  I.,  after  his  \  ictory  at  Me- 
legnano  and  his  reconci  iation  with  the  pope, 
left  Chancellor  Duprat  at  Bologna  to  pursue  the 
negotiation  reopened  on  that  subject.  The  '  com- 
pensiUion,'  of  which  Leo  X..  on  redemanding  the 
abolition  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  had  given  a 

{leep  to  Francis  I.,  could  not  fail  to  have  charms 
or  a  prince  so  little  scrupulous,  and  for  his  still 
less  scrupulous  chancellor.  The  pope  proposed 
that  the  Pragmatic,  once  for  all  abolished,  should 
be  replaced  by  a  Concordat  between  the  two  sov- 


ereigns, and  that  this  Concordat,  whilst  putting 
a  stop  to  the  election  of  the  clergy  by  the  faith- 
ful, should  transfer  to  the  king  the  right  of  nom- 
ination to  bishoprics  and  other  great  ecclesiastical 
offices  and  benefices,  reserving  to  the  pope  the 
right  of  presentation  of  prelates  nominated  by 
the  king.  This,  considering  the  condition  of 
society  and  government  in  the  16th  century,  in 
the  absence  of  political  and  religious  liberty,  was 
to  take  away  from  the  church  her  own  existence, 
and  divide  her  between  two  masters,  without 
giving  her,  as  regarded  either  of  them,  any 
other  guaraiitee  of  independence  than  the  mere 
chance  of  their  dissensions  and  quarrels.  .  .  . 
Francis  I.  and  his  chancellor  saw  in  the  proposed 
Concordat  nothing  but  the  great  increment  of 
influence  it  secured  to  them,  by  making  all  the 
dignitaries  of  the  church  suppliants  at  fir.st  and 
then  clients  of  the  kingship.  After  some  diffi- 
culties as  to  points  of  detail,  the  Concordat  was 
concluded  and  signed  on  the  18th  of  August, 
1516.  Five  months  afterwards,  on  the  5th  of 
February,  1517,  the  king  repaired  in  person  to 
Parliament,  to  which  he  had  summoned  many 
prelates  and  doctors  of  the  University.  The 
Chancellor  explained  the  points  of  the  Concordat. 
.  .  .  The  king  ordered  its  registration,  '  for  the 
good  of  his  kingdom  and  for  quittance  of  the 
promise  he  had  given  the  pope. ' "  For  more  than 
a  year  the  Parliament  of  Paris  resisted  the  royal 
order,  and  it  was  not  until  the  23d  of  March, 
^"'8,  that  it  yielded  to  the  king's  threats  and 
proceeded  to  registration  of  the  Concordat,  with 
forms  and  reservations  "which  were  evidence 
of  compulsion.  Tin  other  Parliaments  of  France 
followed  with  more  or  less  zeal  .  .  .  the  exam- 
ple shown  by  that  of  Paris.  The  University 
was  heartily  disposed  to  push  resistance  fr^'tlier 
than  had  been  done  by  Parliament."  —  F.  P. 
Guizot,  Popular  Hist,  of  France,  ch.  28  (v.  4). — 
• '  The  execution  of  the  Concordat  was  vigorously 
contested  for  years  afterwards.  Cathedrals  and 
monastic  chapters  proceeded  to  elect  bishops  and 
abbots  under  the  provisions  of  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction;  and  every  such  case  became  a  fresh 
source  of  exasperation  bet,ween  the  contending 
powers.  .  .  .  But  the  Parliament,  though  clam- 
ouring loudly  for  the  '  Galilean  liberties, '  and 
making  a  gallant  stand  for  national  independence 
as  against  the  usurpations  of  Rome,  was  unable 
to  maintain  its  ground  against  the  overpowering 
despotism  of  the  Crown.  The  monarchical  au- 
thority ultimately  achieved  a  complete  triumph. 
In  1527  a  peremptory  royal  ordinance  prohibited 
the  courts  of  Parliament  from  taking  further 
cognisance  of  causes  affecting  elections  to  con- 
sistorial  benefices  and  conventual  priories;  and 
all  such  matters  were  transferred  to  the  sole  juris- 
diction of  the  Council  of  State.  After  this  the 
agitation  against  the  Concordat  gradually  sub- 
sided But  although,  in  virtue  of  its  compulsory 
registration  by  the  Parliament,  the  C!oncordat 
became  part  of  the  law  of  the  land,  it  is  certain 
that  the  Galilean  Church  never  accepted  this 
flagrant  invasion  of  its  liberties. " —  W.  H.  Jervis, 
Jlint.  of  the  Church  of  France,  v.  1,  pp.  109-110. 
A.  D.  1515-1547.— The  institution  of  the 
Court.— Its  baneful  influence.--"  Francis  I.  in- 
stituted the  Court,  and  this  had  a  decisive  influ- 
ence upon  the  manners  of  the  nobility.  Those 
lords,  whose  respect  royalty  had  dilHoulty  in 
keeping  when  they  were  at  their  castles,  having 
come  to  court,  prostrated  themselves  before  the 
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throne,  and  yielded  obedience  with  their  whole 
hearts.  A  few  words  will  describe  this  Court. 
The  king  lodged  and  fed  in  his  own  large  palace, 
which  wu^  litted  for  the  purpose,  the  flower  of 
the  French  nobility.  Some  of  these  lords  were 
in  his  service,  under  the  title  of  officers  of  his 
household  —  as  chamberlains,  purveyors,  equer- 
ries, &c.  Large  numbers  of  domestic  offices 
were  created  solely  as  an  excuse  for  their  pres- 
ence. Otiiers  lived  tliere,  without  duties,  sim- 
ply as  guests.  All  tliese,  besides  lodging  and 
food,  had  often  a  pension  as  well.  A  third  class 
were  given  only  a  lodging,  and  provided  their 
own  table ;  but  all  were  amused  and  entertjiined 
with  various  pleasures,  at  the  expense  of  tlio 
king.  Balls,  carousfils,  stately  ceremonials, 
grand  dinners,  tlieatricals,  conversations  inspired 
by  tlie  presences  of  fair  women,  constant  inter- 
course of  all  kinds,  where  eacii  coidd  clioose  for 
himself,  and  wlicrc  the  refined  and  literary  found 
a  place  as  well  as  the  vain  and  profligate, —  such 
was  court  life,  a  truly  different  thing  from  the 
monotonous  and  brutal  existence  of  tlie  feudal  lord 
at  his  castle  in  tlie  depths  of  his  province.  So, 
from  all  sides,  nobles  flocked  to  court,  to  gratify 
both  the  most  refined  tastes  and  the  most  degraded 
passions.  Some  came  hoping  to  make  their  for- 
tune, a  word  from  the  king  sufficing  to  enrich  a 
man ;  others  came  to  gain  a  rank  in  the  army,  a 
lucrative  post  in  the  finance  department,  an 
abbey,  or  a  bishopric.  From  the  time  kings 
held  court,  it  became  almost  a  law,  that  nothing 
should  be  granted  to  a  nobleman  who  lived  be- 
yond its  pale.  Those  lords  who  persisted  in 
staying  on  their  own  estates  were  supposed  to 
rail  against  the  administration,  or,  as  we  of  the 
present  would  express  it,  to  be  in  opposition. 
'They  mu.st  indeed  be  men  of  gross  minds  wlio 
are  not  tempted  l>y  the  polish  of  the  court ;  at 
all  events  it  is  very  insolent  iu  th(!m  to  show  so 
little  wish  to  see  tlieir  sovereign,  and  enjoy  the 
honor  of  living  luider  his  roof.'  Such  was 
almost  precisely  tlie  opinion  of  the  king  in  re- 
card  to  the  provincial  nobility.  .  .  .  Ambition 
drew  the  nobles  to  court ;  ambition,  society,  and 
dissipation  kept  them  there.  To  incur  the  dis- 
pleasure of  their  master,  and  be  exiled  from 
court  was,  first,  to  lose  all  hope  of  advancement, 
and  then  to  fall  from  paradise  into  purgatory. 
It  killed  some  people.  But  life  was  much  more 
expensive  at  court  than  in  the  castles.  As  in  all 
society  where  each  is  constantly  in  the  presence 
of  his  neighbor,  there  was  unbounded  rivalry  as 
to  who  should  be  most  brilliant,  most  superb. 
The  old  revenues  did  not  suffice,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  the  inevitable  result  of  the  absence 
of  tlie  lords  was  to  decrease  them.  Whilst  ilie 
expenses  of  the  noblemen  at  Chambord  or  Ver- 
sailles were  steadily  on  the  increase,  his  inten- 
dant,  alone  and  unrestrained  upon  the  estate, 
filled  his  own  pockets,  and  sent  less  money  every 
quarter,  so  that,  to  keep  up  tlie  proper  rank,  the 
lord  was  forced  to  beg  a  pension  from  the  king. 
Low  indeed  was  the  downfall  of  the  old  pride 
and  feudal  independence!  Tlic  question  was 
how  to  obtain  tliese  pensions,  ranks,  oiHces,  and 
favors  of  all  kinds.  The  virtues  most  prized  and 
.rewarded  by  tlie  kings  were  not  civic  virtues, — 
capacity,  and  services  of  value  for  the  public 
good;  what  pleased  tiiem  was,  naturally,  devo- 
tion to  their  perstjn,  blind  obedience,  flattery, 
and  subservience."— P.  Lacombe,  A  Short  His- 
tory of  tlie  French  People,  ch.  23. 


.4.  D.  1516-1517.  — Maximilian's  attempt 
against  Milan. — Diplomatic  intrigues. — Tne 
Treaty  of  Noyon. — After  Francis  I.  had  tiiken 
possession  of  5lilan,  and  while  Pojie  Leo  X.  was 
making  professions  of  friendship  to  him  at  Bo- 
logna, a  scheme  took  shape  among  the  French 
king's  enemies  for  depriving  him  of  his  conquest, 
and  the  pope  was  privy  to  it.  "Henry  VIIL 
would  not  openly  break  the  peace  between  Eng- 
land and  France,  but  he  offered  to  supply  Alaxi- 
milian  with  Swiss  troops  for  an  attack  upon 
Milan.  It  was  useless  to  send  money  to  Jlaxi- 
milian,  who  would  have  spent  it  on  himself"; 
but  troops  were  hired  for  the  emperor  bj'  the 
English  agent.  Pace,  and  "at  the  beginning  of 
March  [1516]  the  joint  army  of  Maximilian  and 
the  Swiss  assembled  at  Trent.  On  March  24  they 
were  within  a  few  miles  of  Milan,  and  their  suc- 
cess seemed  sure,  when  suddenly  Maximilian 
found  that  his  resources  were  exhausted  and  re- 
fu.sed  to  proceed;  next  day  he  witlidiew  his 
troops  and  abandoned  his  allies.  .  .  .  The  expe- 
dition was  a  total  failure;  yet  English  gold  luul 
not  been  spent  in  vain,  as  the  Swiss  were  pre- 
vented from  entirely  joining  the  French,  and 
Francis  I.  was  reminded  that  his  position  in  Italy 
was  by  no  means  secure.  Leo  X.,  meanwhile,  in 
the  words  of  Pace,  '  had  played  marvellously 
with  both  hands  in  this  enterprise. ' .  .  .  England 
was  now  the  chie*  opponent  of  the  ambitious 
schemes  of  France,  and  aimed  at  bringing  about 
a  league  with  Maximilian,  Charles  [who  had  just 
succeeded  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  decea.sed  January 
23, 1516],  the  Pope,  and  the  Swiss.  But  Charles's 
ministers,  chief  of  whom  was  Croy,  lord  of  Chi- 
evres,  had  a  care  above  all  for  the  interests  of 
Flanders,  and  so  were  greatly  under  the  influence 
of  France.  .  .  .  France  and  England  entered 
into  a  diplomatic  warfare  over  the  alliance  with 
Charles.  First,  England  on  April  19  recognised 
Charles  as  King  of  Spain,  Navarre,  and  the  Two 
Sicilies ;  then  Wolsey  strove  to  make  peace  be- 
tween Venice  and  Maximilian  as  a  first  step 
towards  detaching  Venice  from  its  French  alli- 
ance." On  the  other  hand,  negotiations  were 
secretly  carried  on  and  (August  13)  ' '  the  treaty 
of  Noyon  was  concluded  between  Francis  I.  and 
Charles.  Charles  was  to  marry  Louise,  the 
daughter  of  Francis  I. ,  an  infant  of  one  year  old, 
and  receive  as  her  dower  the  French  claims  on 
Naples;  Venice  was  to  pay  Maximilian  200,000 
ducats  for  Brescia  and  Verona;  in  case  he  refused 
this  offer  and  continued  the  war,  Cliarles  was  at 
liberty  to  help  his  grandfather,  and  Francis  I.  to 
help  the  Venetians,  without  any  breach  of  the 
peace  now  made  between  them.  ...  In  spite  of 
the  efforts  of  England,  Francis  I.  was  every- 
where successful  in  settling  his  difficulties.  On 
November  29  a  perpetual  peace  was  made  at  Fri- 
burg  between  France  and  the  Swiss  Cantons ;  on 
December  3  the  treaty  of  Noyon  was  renewed, 
and  Maximilian  was  included  in  its  provisions. 
Peace  was  made  between  him  and  Venice  by  the 
provision  that  Maximilian  was  to  hand  over  Ve- 
rona to  Charles,  who  in  turn  should  give  it  up  to 
the  King  of  France,  who  delivered  it  to  tlie 
Venetians;  Maximilian  in  return  received  lOO.QPO 
ducats  from  Venice  and  as  much  from  France. 
The  compact  was  duly  carried  out :  '  On  Febru- 
ary 8,  1517,'  wrote  the  Cardinal  of  Sion,  '  Verona 
belonged  to  the  Emperor;  on  the  9th  to  the  King 
Catholic;  on  the  15th  to  the  French;  <m  tlie  17th 
to  the  Venetians. '    Such  was  the  end  of  the  wars 
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that  had  arisen  from  the  League  of  Cambrai. 
After  a  struggle  of  elglit  years  the  powers  that 
had  confederated  to  destroy  Venice  came  together 
to  restore  her  to  her  former  place.  Venice  might 
well  exult  in  this  reward  of  her  long  constancy, 
her  sacrifices  and  her  disasters." — M.  Creighton, 
Ht'st.  of  the  Papacy,  during  the  Period  of  the  lief- 
ormation,  bk.  5,  cfi.  1!)  (r.  4). 

Ai-soin:  J.  S.  Brewer,  Tlie  Peign  of  Henry 
VIIL,  eh.  4-6  (?7.  1). 

A.  D.  1519. — Candidacy  of  Francis  I.  for  the 
Imperial  crown.     See  Gkkmany;  A.  D.  1519. 

A.  D.  1520-1523. — Rivalry  of  Francis  I.  and 
Charles  V. — The  Emperor's  successes  in  Italy 
and  Navarre. — Milan  again  taken  from  France. 
— The  wrongs  and  the  treason  of  the  Con- 
stable of  Bourbon. — "With  their  candidature 
for  the  Imperial  crown,  burst  forth  the  inextin- 
guishable rivalry  between  Francis  I.  and  Charles 
V.  The  former  claimed  Naples  for  himself  and 
Navarre  for  Henry  d'Albret:  the  Emperor  de- 
manded the  Milanese  as  a  lief  of  the  Empire,  and 
the  Duchy  cf  Burgundy.  Their  resources  were 
about  equal.  If  the  empire  of  Charles  were  more 
extensive  the  kingdom  of  France  was  more  com- 
pact. The  Emperor's  subjects  were  richer,  but 
his  authority  more  circumscribed.  The  reputa- 
tion of  the  French  cavalry  was  not  inferior  to 
that  of  the  Spanish  infantry.  Victory  would  be- 
long to  the  one  who  should  win  over  the  King  of 
England  to  his  side.  .  .  .  Both  gave  pensions  to 
his  Prime  Minister,  Cardinal  Wolsey ;  they  each 
asked  the  hand  of  his  daughter  IVIary,  one  for 
the  dauphin,  the  other  for  himself.  Francis  I. 
obtained  from  him  an  interview  at  Calais,  and 
forgetting  that  he  wished  to  gain  his  favour, 
eclipsed  him  by  his  elegance  and  magnificence 
[see  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold].  Charles 
v.,  more  adroit,  had  anticipated  this  interview 
by  visiting  Henry  VIII.  in  England.  He  had 
secured  Wolsey  by  giving  him  hopes  of  the  tiara. 
.  .  .  Everything  succeeded  with  the  Emperor. 
He  gained  Leo  X.  .^  his  side  and  thus  obtained 
sufficient  influence  to  raise  his  tutor,  Adrian  of 
Utrecht,  to  the  papacy  [on  the  death  of  Leo, 
Dec.  1, 1521].  The  French  penetrated  into  Spain, 
but  arrived  too  late  to  aid  the  rising  there  [in 
Navarre,  1521].  The  governor  of  the  ]^Iilaneso, 
Lautrec,  who  is  said  to  have  exiled  from  Milau 
nearly  half  its  inhabitants,  was  driven  out  of 
Lombardy  [and  the  Pope  retook  Parma  and  Pla- 
centia].  He  met  with  the  same  fate  again  in  the 
following  j'ear:  the  Swiss,  who  were  ill-paid, 
asked  either  for  dismissal  or  battle,  and  allowed 
themselves  to  be  beaten  at  La  Bicoque  [April  29, 
1522].  The  money  intended  for  the  troops  had 
been  used  for  other  purposes  by  the  Queen- 
mother,  who  hated  Lautrec.  At  the  moment 
when  Francis  I.  was  thinking  of  re-entering  Italy, 
an  internal  enemy  threw  France  into  the  utmost 
danger.  Francis  had  given  mortal  offence  to  the 
Constable  of  Bourbon,  one  of  those  who  liad 
most  contributed  to  the  victory  of  Marignan. 
Charles,  Count  of  Montpensier  and  Dauphin  of 
Auvergne,  held  by  virtue  of  his  wife,  a  grand- 
daughter of  Louis  XL,  the  Duchy  of  Bourbon, 
and  the  counties  of  Clermont,  La  Marche  and 
other  domains,  which  made  him  the  first  noble  in 
the  kingdom.  On  the  death  of  his  wife,  the 
Queen-mother,  Louise  of  Savoy,  who  had  wanted 
to  marry  the  Constable  and  had  been  refused  by 
him,  resolved  to  ruin  him.  She  disputed  with 
him  this  rich  inheritance  and  obtained  from  her 


son  that  the  property  should  be  provisionally 
sequestered.  Bourbon,  exasperated,  resolved  to 
pass  over  to  the  Emperor  (1523).  Half  a  century 
earlier,  revolt  did  not  mean  disloyalty.  The 
most  accomplished  knights  in  France,  Dunoisand 
Jolmof  Calabrir.,  had  joined  the  'League  for  the 
public  weal.' .  .  .  But  now  it  was  no  question  of 
a  revolt  against  the  king;  euch  a  thing  was  im- 
possible in  France  at  this  time.  It  was  a  con- 
spiracy against  the  very  existence  of  France  that 
Bourbon  was  plotting  with  foreigners.  He 
promised  Charles  V.  to  attack  Burgundy  as  soon 
as  Francis  I.  had  crossed  the  Alps,  and  to  rouse 
into  revolt  five  provinces  of  which  he  believed 
himself  master ;  the  kingdom  of  Provence  was  to 
be  re-established  in  liis  favour,  and  France,  par- 
titioned between  Spain  and  England,  would  have 
ceased  to  exist  as  a  nation.  He  was  soon  able  to 
enjoy  the  reverses  of  his  country." — J.  Michelet, 
SumnuD'y  of  Modern  Hist.,  eh.  6. — "Ilcnry  VIII. 
and  Charles  V.  were  both  ready  to  secure  the 
services  of  the  ex  Constable.  He  decided  in 
favour  of  Charles  as  the  more  powerful  of  the 
two.  .  .  .  These  secret  negotiations  were  carried 
on  in  the  spring  of  1523,  while  Francis  I.  (having 
sent  a  sufficient  force  to  protect  his  northern 
frontier)  was  preparing  to  make  Italy  the  seat  of 
war.  With  this  object  the  kin^  ordered  a  ren- 
dezvous of  the  army  at  Lyons,  m  the  beginning 
of  September,  and  having  arranged  to  pass 
through  Moulins  on  his  way  to  join  the  forces, 
called  upon  the  Constable  to  meet  him  there  and 
to  proceed  with  him  to  Lyons.  Already  vague 
rumours  uf  an  understanding  between  the  Em- 
peror and  Bourbon  had  reached  Fmncis,  who 
gave  no  credence  to  them ;  but  on  his  way  M.  de 
Breze,  Seneschal  of  Normandy,  attached  to  the 
Court  of  Louise  of  Savoy,  sent  such  precise  de- 
tails of  the  affair  by  two  Norman  gentlemen  in 
the  Constable's  service  that  doubt  was  no  longer 
possible."  Francis  accordingly  entered  Moulins 
with  a  considerable  force,  and  went  straight  to 
Bourbon,  who  feigned  illness.  The  Constable 
stoutly  denied  to  the  king  all  the  charges  which 
the  latter  revealed  to  him,  and  Francis,  who  was 
strongly  urged  to  order  Ins  ari'est,  refused  to  do 
so.  But  a  few  days  later,  wlien  the  king  had 
gone  forward  to  Lyons,  Bourbon,  pretending  to 
follow  him,  rode  away  to  his  strong  castle  of  Chan- 
telles,  from  whence  ho  wrote  letters  demanding 
the  restitution  of  his  estates.  As  soon  as  his 
flight  was  known,  Francis  sent  forces  to  seize 
him;  but  the  Constable,  taking  one  companion 
with  him,  made  his  way  out  of  the  kingdom  in 
disguise.  Escaping  to  Italy,  he  was  there  placed 
in  command  of  the  imperial  army. — C.  Coignet, 
Francis  I.  and  his  Times,  ch.  4. 

Also  in:  Miss  Pardoe,  The  Court  and  Reign 
of  Francis  I.,  v.  1,  ch.  14-19. — See,  also,  Aus- 
tria: A.  D.  1519-1555. 

A.  D.  1521. — Invasion  of  Navarre.  See  Na- 
vakrk:  a.  D.  1442-1521. 

A.  D.  1521-1525. — Beginning  of  the  Protes- 
tant Reform  movement.  See  Papacy:  A.  D. 
1521-1535. 

A.  D.  1523-1524. — First  undertakings  in  the 
New  World. —  Voyages  of  Verrazano.  See 
America:  A.  D.  1523-1524. 

A.  D.  1523-1525.— The  death  of  Bayard.— 
Second  invasion  of  Italy  by  Francis  I. — His 
defeat  and  capture  at  Pavia. — "  Bonnivet,  the 
personal  enemy  of  Bourbon,  was  now  entrusted 
with  the  command  of  the  French  army.      He 
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marched  without  opposition  into  the  Milanese, 
and  might  have  taken  tlie  eapital  had  he  puslied 
on  to  its  gales.  Having  by  irresolution  lost  it, 
he  retreated  to  winter  quarters  behind  the  Tesino. 
The  operations  of  the  English  in  Picardy,  of  the 
imperialists  in  Clianipagne,  and  of  the  Spaniards 
near  the  Pyrenees,  were  etjually  insignificant. 
The  spring  of  1534  bro-.ight  on  an  action,  if  the 
attack  of  one  point  can  be  called  such,  which 
proved  decisive  for  the  time.  Bonnivet  advanced 
rashly  beyond  the  Tesino.  The  imperialists, 
commanded  by  four  able  generals,  Launoi,  Pes- 
cara,  Bourbon,  and  .Sforza,  succeeded  in  almost 
cutting  off  hif  retreat.  They  at  the  same  time 
refused  Bonnivet's  offer  to  engage.  They  hoped 
to  weaken  him  by  famine.  The  Swiss  first  mur- 
mured against  tlie  distress  occasioned  by  want 
of  precaution.  They  deserted  ucross  tho  river; 
and  Bonnivet,  thus  abandoned,  was  obliged  to 
make  a  precipitate  and  perilous  retreat.  A 
bridge  was  hastilj  flung  across  the  Sessia,  nenr 
Romagnano ;  and  Bonnivet,  with  his  best  knights 
and  gensdarmerle,  undertook  to  defend  the  pas- 
sage of  the  rest  of  the  army.  The  imperial- 
ists, led  on  by  Bourbon,  made  a  furious  attack. 
Bonnivet  was  wounded,  and  he  gave  his  place 
to  Bayard,  who,  never  entrusted  with  a  high 
command,  was  always  chosen  for  that  of  a 
forlorn  hope.  The  brave  Vandenesse  was  soon 
killed;  and  Bayard  himself  received  a  gun-shot 
through  the  reins.  The  gallant  chevalier,  feeling 
hia  wound  mortal,  caused  himself  to  he  placed 
In  a  sitting  posture  beneath  a  tree,  his  face  to 
the  enemy,  and  his  sword  tixed  in  guise  of  a  cross 
befo/e  him.  The  constable  Bourbon,  who  led 
the  imperialists,  soon  came  up  to  the  dying  Bay- 
ard, and  expressed  his  compassion.  '  Weep  not  for 
me,' said  the  chevalier,  'but  for  thyself.  Idle 
in  performing  my  duty;  thou  art  betraying 
thine.'  Nothing  marks  more  strongly  the  great 
rise,  the  sudden  sacro-sanctity  of  the  royal  author- 
ity in  those  days,  than  the  general  horror  which 
the  treason  of  Bourbvjn  excited.  .  .  .  Tlie  fact  is, 
that  this  sudden  horror  of  treason  was  owing,  in 
a  great  measure,  to  the  revived  study  of  the  clas- 
sics, in  which  treason  to  one's  country  is  uni- 
versally mentioned  as  an  impiety  and  a  crime 
of  the  deepest  dye.  Feudality,  with  all  its 
oaths,  had  no  such  horror  of  treason.  .  .  .  Bon- 
nivet had  evacuated  Italy  after  this  defeat  at  Ro- 
magnano. Bourbon's  animosity  stimulated  him 
to  push  his  advantage.  He  urged  the  emperor 
to  invade  France,  and  recommended  the  Bourbon- 
nais  and  his  own  patrimonial  provinces  as  those 
most  advisable  to  invade.  Bourbon  wanted  to 
raise  his  friends  in  insurrection  against  Fnuicis ; 
but  Charles  descried  sellishness  in  this  scheme  of 
Eourbon,  and  directed  Pescarato  march  with  the 
constable  into  the  south  of  France  and  lay  siege 
to  Marseilles.  .  .  .  JIarseillcs  made  an  obstinate 
resistance,"  and  the  siege  wius  ineffectual.  "Fran- 
cis, in  the  meantime,  alarmed  by  the  invasion,  had 
assembled  an  army.  He  burned  to  employ  it, 
and  avenge  the  late  affront.  The  king  of  Eng- 
land, occupied  with  the  Scotch,  gave  him  respite 
in  the  north ;  and  he  resolved  to  employ  this  by 
marching,  late  as  the  season  was,  into  Italy. 
His  generals,  who  by  this  time  were  sick  of  war- 
ring beyond  the  Alps,  opposed  the  design ;  but  not 
even  the  death  of  his  queen,  Claude,  could  stop 
Francis.  He  passed  Mount  Cenis ;  marched  upon 
Milan,  whose  population  was  spiritless  and 
broken  by  the  pl^^gue,  and  took  it  without  resis- 


tance. It  was  then  mooted  whether  Lodi  or  Pavia 
should  be  bes'-ged.  The  latter,  imprudently, 
as  it  is  said,  was  preferred.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  Pope  Clement  VII.,  of  the  house  of  Medici, 
who  had  lately  succeeded  Adrian,  made  the  most 
zealous  efforts  to  restore  peace  betwe^'n  the 
monarchies.  He  found  Charles  and  his  generals 
arrogant  and  unwilling  to  treat.  The  French, 
said  they,  must  on  no  account  be  allowed  a  foot- 
ing in  Italy.  Clement,  impi  ;ed  by  pique  towards 
the  emperor,  or  generosity  to  Francis,  at  onco 
abandoned  the  prudent  policy  of  his  predecessors, 
and  formed  a  league  with  the  French  king,  to 
wlnmi,  after  all,  he  brought  no  accession  of  force. 
This  step  proved  afterwards  fatal  to  the  city  of 
Rome.  The  siege  of,  Pavia  was  formed  ibout 
the  middle  of  October  [1524].  Antonio  de  Ley  va, 
an  experienced  oflicer,  supported  by  veteran 
troops,  commanded  in  the  town.  The  fortifica- 
tions were  strong,  and  were  likely  to  hold  for  a 
considerable  time.  By  the  month  of  January  the 
French  had  made  no  progress;  and  the  impatient 
Francis  despatched  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
army  for  the  invasion  of  Naples,  hearing  that  the 
country  was  drained  of  troops.  This  was  a  gross 
blunder,  which  Pescara  observing,  forbore  to 
send  any  force  to  oppose  the  expedition.  He 
knew  that  the  fate  of  Italy  would  Ite  decided 
before  Pavia.  Bourbon,  in  the  mean  time,  dis- 
gusted with  the  jealousies  and  tardiness  of  the 
imperial  generals,  employed  the  winter  in  raisin/' 
an  army  of  lansquenets  on  his  own  accouni. 
From  the  duke  of  Savoy  he  procured  funds ;  ano 
early  in  the  year  1535  the  constable  joined  Pescara 
at  Lodi  with  a  fresh  army  of  13,000  mercenaries. 
They  had,  besides,  some  7,0v/0  foot,  and  not  more 
than  1,500  horse.  With  these  they  marched  to 
the  relief  of  Pavia.  Francis  had  a  force  to  op- 
pose to  them,  not  only  inferior  in  number.",  but 
so  harassed  with  a  winter's  siege,  that  all  tho 
French  generals  of  experience  counselled  a  re- 
treat. Bonnivet  and  his  yoimg  troop  of  courtiers 
were  for  fighting;  and  the  monarch  luarkencd 
to  them.  Pavia,  to  the  north  of  thi-  river, 
was  covered  in  great  part  by  the  chateau  and 
walled  park  of  MI'.abel.  Adjoining  this,  and 
on  a  rising  ground,  was  the  French  camp,  extend- 
ing to  the  Tesino.  Through  the  camp,  or  through 
the  park,  lay  the  only  ways  by  wiiich  the  im- 
perialists could  reach  Pavia.  The  camp  was 
strongly  entrenched  and  defended  by  artillery, 
except  on  the  side  of  the  park  of  ]\Iirabel,  with 
which  it  communicated."  On  the  night  of  Feb- 
ruary 33,  the  imperialists  made  a  breach  in  the 
park  wall,  Uirough  which  they  pressed  next 
morning,  but  were  driven  back  witli  heavy  loss. 
"Tiiis  was  victory  enough,  could  the  French 
king  have  been  contented  with  it.  But  the  im- 
patient Francis  no  sooner  behold  his  enemies  in 
rout,  than  he  was  ruger  to  chase  them  in  person, 
and  complete  the  victory  with  his  good  sword. 
He  rushed  fort);  from  his  entrenchments  at  the 
head  of  his  gcnsdarmeric,  flinging  himself  be- 
tween the  enemy  and  his  own  artillery,  which 
was  thus  masked  and  rendered  useless.  The 
imperialists  rallied  as  soon  as  they  foimd  them- 
selves safe  from  the  fire  of  the  cannon,"  and  the 
French  were  overwhelmed.  "The  king  .  .  . 
behind  aheap  of  slain,  defended  himself  valiantly ; 
so  beaten  and  shattered,  so  begrimed  with  blood 
and  dust,  as  to  be  scarcely  distinguishable,  not- 
withstanding his  conspicuous  armour.  He  had 
j  received  several  wounds,  one  in  the  fon'head; 
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nnd  liis  horse,  struck  with  a  ball  in  the  head, 
reared,  fell  back,  and  crushed  him  -with  hi? 
weight:  still  Francis  rose,  and  laid  prostrate 
se  verai  of  the  enemies  that  rushed  upon  him. "  But 
presently  he  was  recognized  and  was  persuaded 
to  surrender  his  sword  to  Lannoi,  the  viceroy  of 
Naples.  "Such  was  the  signal  defeat  that  put 
an  end  to  all  French  conquests  m  claims  in 
Italy. "_E.  E.  Crowe,  Hist.  ofFmi.    ,  o.  1,  ch.  6. 

Also  IN:  W.  Robertson,  IliHt.  of  tlie  Reign  of 
CharleH  V.,  hk.  4  (r.  2).— J.  S.  Brewer,  Reign  of 
Ucnry  VIIL.  eh.  21  {v.  2).— II.  G.  Smith,  Romance 
of  History,  ch.  6. 

A.  D.  1525-1526. — The  captivity  of  Francis 
I.  and  h<s  deliberate  perfidy  in  the  Treaty  of 
Madrid. — The  captive  king  of  France  was  lodged 
in  the  castle  at  Pizzighito'ne.  "  Instead  of  bear- 
ing his  captivity  witii  calmness  and  fortitude,  he 
chafed  and  fretted  under  the  loss  of  his  wonted 
pleasures ;  at  one  moment  he  called  for  death  to 
end  his  woes,  while  at  another  he  was  ready  to 
sign  disastrous  terms  of  peace,  meaning  to  break 
faith  so  soon  as  ever  he  might  be  free  again.  .  .  . 
France,  at  first  stupefied  by  the  mishap,  soon  be- 
gan to  recover  hope.  The  Regent,  for  all  her 
vices  and  faults,  w.as  proud  and  strong;  slie 
gathered  what  force  she  could  at  Lyons,  and 
looked  round  for  help.  .  .  .  NotonI/ were  there 
anxieties  at  home,  but  the  frontiers  were  also 
threatened.  On  the  side  of  Germ:-ny  a  popular 
movement  ['  the  Peasant  War '],  closely  connected 
with  the  religious  excitement  of  the  time,  pushed 
a  fierce  and  cruel  rabble  iuto  Lorraine,  whence 
they  proposed  to  enter  France.  But  they  were 
met  by  tlie  Duke  of  Guise  and  the  Count  of  Vau- 
demont,  his  brother,  at  the  head  of  the  garrisons 
of  Burgimdy  and  Champagne,  and  Avere  easily 
dispersed.  It  was  thought  that  during  these 
troubles  Lannoy  would  march  his  army,  Hushed 
with  victory,  from  the  Po  to  the  Rlione.  .  .  . 
But  Lannoy  had  no  money  to  pay  his  men,  and 
could  not  undertake  so  large  a  venture.  Mean- 
while negociations  began  between  Charles  V.  and 
the  King;  the  Emperor  demanding,  as  ransom, 
that  Bourbon  should  be  invested  with  Provence 
and  Dauphiny,  joined  to  his  own  lands  in  Au- 
vergne,  and  should  receive  the  title  of  king;  and 
secondly  that  t'.o  Duchy  of  Burgundy  should  be 
given  over  to  the  Emperor  as  the  inheritor  of  the 
lands  and  rights  of  Charles  the  Bold.  But  the 
King  of  France  would  not  listen  for  a  moment. 
And  now  the  King  of  England  and  most  of  the 
Italian  states,  alarmed  at  the  great  power  of  the 
Emperor,  began  to  change  sides.  Henry  VIII. 
came  first.  He  signed  a  treaty  of  neutrality  with 
the  Regent,  in  which  it  was  agreed  that  not  even 
for  the  sake  of  the  King  s  deliverance  should  any 
part  of  France  be  torn  from  her.  The  Italians 
joined  in  a  league  to  restore  the  King  to  liberty, 
and  to  secure  the  independence  of  Italy:  and 
Turkey  was  called  on  for  help.  .  .  .  The  Em- 
peror now  felt  that  Francis  was  not  in  secure 
keeping  at  Pizzighitone.  ...  He  therefore  gave 
orders  that  Francis  should  at  once  be  removed  to 
Spain."  The  captive  king  "was  set  ashore  at 
Valencia,  and  received  with  wonderful  welcome : 
dances,  festivals,  entertainments  of  every  kind, 
served  to  relieve  his  captivity ;  it  was  likr  a  res- 
toration to  life  1  But  this  did  not  suit  the  views 
of  the  Emperor,  who  wished  to  weary  the  King 
into  givirg  up  all  thought  of  resistance:  he 
trusted  to  his  impatient  and  frivolous  character; 
his  mistake,  as  he  found  to  his  cost,  lay  in  think- 


ing that  a  man  of  such  character  would  keep  his 
word.  He  therefore  had  him  removed  from  Va- 
lencia to  Madrid,  where  he  was  kept  in  close  and 
galling  confinement,  in  a  high,  dreary  chamber, 
where  he  could  not  even  see  out  of  the  windows. 
This  had  the  desired  elTec'„.  The  King  talked  of. 
abdicating ;  he  fell  ill  o'  ennui,  and  was  like  to 
die :  but  at  last  he  could  hold  out  no  longer,  and 
abandoning  all  thought  of  honourable  action, 
agreed  to  shameful  terms,  consoling  himself  with 
a  private  protest  against  the  validity  of  the  deed, 
as  having  been  done  under  compulsion." — G.  W. 
Kitchin,  Hist,  of  France,  v.  2,  bk.  2,  ch.  5.— "By 
the  Treaty  of  Madrid,  signed  January  14th,  1526, 
Francis  "  restored '  to  the  Emperor  the  Duchy  of 
Burgundy,  the  county  of  Charolais,  and  some 
other  smaller  fiefs,  without  reservation  of  any 
feudal  suzerainty,  which  was  also  abandoned 
with  regard  to  the  counties  of  Flanders  and  Ar- 
tois,  the  Emperor,  however,  resigning  the  towns 
on  the  Somme,  which  had  been  held  by  Cliarles 
the  Bold.  The  French  King  also  renounced  his 
claims  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  the  Duchy  of 
Milan,  the  county  of  Asti,  and  the  city  of  Genoa. 
He  contracted  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance 
with  Charles,  undert^iking  to  attend  him  with  an 
army  when  he  should  repair  to  Rome  to  roceive 
the  Imperial  crown,  and  to  accompany  him  in 
person  whenever  he  should  march  against  the 
Turks  or  heretics.  He  witlidrcw  his  protectioa 
from  the  King  of  Navarre,  the  Duke  of  Gelder- 
lund,  and  the  La  Marcks ;  took  upon  himself  the 
Emperor's  debt  to  England,  and  agreed  to  give  his 
two  eldest  sons  as  hostages  for  the  execution  of 
the  treaty.  Instead,  however,  of  the  independent 
kingdom  which  Bourbon  had  expected,  all  that 
was  stipulated  in  his  favour  was  a  free  pardon 
for  him  and  his  adherents,  and  their  restoration 
in  their  forfeited  domains.  .  .  .  The  provisions 
of  the  above  treaty  Francis  promised  to  execute 
on  the  word  and  honour  of  a  king,  and  by  an 
oath  sworn  with  his  hand  upon  the  holy  Gospels: 
yet  only  a  few  hours  before  he  was  to  sign  this 
solemn  act,  h"  had  called  his  plenipotentiaries,  to- 
gether with  i:  .me  French  nobles,  secretaries,  and 
notaries,  into  his  chamber,  where,  after  exacting 
from  them  an  oath  of  secrecy,  he  entered  into  a 
long  discourse  touching  the  Emperor's  harshness 
towards  him,  and  signed  a  protest,  declaring  that, 
as  the  treaty  he  was  about  to  enter  into  had  been 
extorted  from  him  by  force,  it  was  null  and  void 
from  the  beginning,  and  that  he  never  intended 
to  execute  it :  thus,  as  a  French  writer  has  ob- 
served, establishing  by  an  authentic  notarial  act 
that  he  was  going  to  commit  a  perjury. "  Treaties 
have  often  been  shamefully  violated,  yet  it  would 
perhaps  be  impossible  to  parallel  this  gross  and 
deliberate  perjury.  In  Marcl',  Francis  was  con- 
ducted to  the  Spanish' frontier,  where,  on  a  boat 
in  mid-stream  of  the  Biaassoa,  "he  was  ex- 
changed for  his  two  sons,  Francis  and  Henry, 
who  were  to  remain  in  Spain,  as  hostages  for  the 
execution  of  the  treaty.  The  tears  started  to  his 
eyeu  as  he  embraced  his  children,  but  he  con- 
signed them  without  remorse  to  a  long  and  dreary 
exile. "  As  speedily  as  possible  after  regaining 
his  liberty,  Francis  assembled  the  states  of  his 
kingdom  and  procured  from  them  a  decision 
"  that  the  King  could  not  alienate  the  patrimony 
of  France,  and  that  the  oath  which  he  had  taken 
in  his  captivity  did  not  abrogate  the  still  more 
solemn  one  which  had  been  administered  to  him  at 
his  coronation."    After  which  he  deemed  himself 
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discharged  from  the  obligations  of  his  treaty, 
and  liad  no  tliouglit  of  aurrendiiiug  liiinsclf  again 
a  prisoner,  as  he  was  lionoiirably  Ijound  to  do. — 
T.  II.  Dyer,  Jlist.  of  Modern  Europe,  bk.  3,  ch.  5 
{V.  1). 

Also  in:  A.  B.  Cochrane,  Francis  I.   in  Cup- 
tivity. —  W.    Rol>ertson,    IliDt.   of  the  lieign    of 
Charles  V.,bk.  4  («.  3). — C.   Coignct,  Francis  I. 
and  his  Ti)nes,  ch.  5-8. 

A.  D.  1526-1527.— Holy  Leag^ue  with  Pope 
Clement  VII.  against  Charles  V. — Bourbon's 
attack  on  Rome.  Sec  Italy:  ;\.  1).  153:^-1527, 
and  1527. 

A.  D.  1527-1529.  —  New  alliance  against 
Charles  V. — fearly  successes  in  Lombardy. — 
Disaster  at  Naples. — Genoa  ».\'^.  all  posses- 
sions in  Italy  lost. — The  humilia'  ng  Peace  of 
Cambrai.     See  Italy:  A.  D.  1537-1539. 

A.  D.  1529-1535.— Persecution  of  the  Prot- 
estant Reformers  and  spread  of  their  doctrines. 
See  Papacy:  A.  D.  1531-1535. 

A.  D.  1531. — Alliance  with  the  Protestant 
princes  of  the  German  League  of  Smalkalde. 
SeeGEiiMANY:  A.  I).  1530-1533. 

A.  D.  1532. — Final  reunion  of  Brittany  with 
the  crown.     See  Buittany:  A.  I).  1533. 

A.  D.  1532-1547.— Treaty  with  the  Pope. — 
Marriage  of  Prince  Henry  with  Catherine 
de'  Medici. — Renewed  war  with  Charles  V. — 
Alliance  with  the  Turks. — Victory  at  Ceri- 
soles. — Treaty  of  Crespy. — Increased  perstcu- 
tion  of  Protestants. — Massacre  of  Waldenses. 
— War  with  England. — Death  of  Francis  I. — 
"The  'ladies'  peace' .  .  .  lasted  up  to  1530;  in- 
cessantly troubled,  however,  by  far  from  pacilic 
symptoms,  proceedings  and  preparations.  In 
October,  1533,  Francis  I.  had,  at  Calais,  an  inter- 
view with  Henry  VIII.,  at  which  they  contracted 
a  private  alliance,  and  undertook  '  to  raise  be- 
tween them  an  army  of  80,000  men  to  resist  the 
Turk.'"  But  when,  in  1535,  CJliarles  V.  attacke<l 
the  seat  of  the  Barbary  pirates,  and  took  Tu'.is, 
Francis  "entered  into  negotiations  with  Sol'inan 
II.,  and  concluded  a  friendly  treaty  witl.  him 
against  what  was  called  '  the  common  er  emy. ' 
Francis  had  been  for  som?  time  preparing  to  re- 
sume his  projects  of  conquest  in  Italy;  h2  had 
effected  an  interviev  at  Marseilles,  in  October, 
1533,  with  Pope  Clement  VII.,  who  was  ilmost 
at  the  point  of  death,  and  't  was  there  ♦nat  the 
marriage  of  Prince  Henry  ot  France  wich  Cathe- 
rine de'  Medici  [daughter  of  Lorenzo,  Duke  of 
Urbino,  and  granddaughter  of  Pic  ~  ie'  Medici] 
was  settled.  Astonishment  was  expressed  that 
the  pope's  niece  had  but  a  very  moderate  dowry. 
'You  don't  see,  then,'  said  Clement  VII. 's  am- 
bassador, 'that  she  brings  France  three  jewels  of 
great  price,  Genoa,  Milan  and  Naples  ?  When 
this  language  was  reported  at  the  court  of  Charles 
v.,  it  caused  great  irritation  there.  In  1536  all 
these  combustibles  of  war  cxp'oded ;  in  the  month 
of  February,  a  French  arm'  entered  P!''dmont. 
and  occupied  Turin;  and,  in  the  month  01  J'dy, 
Charles  V.  in  person  entered  Provence  at  ''c 
head  of  50,000  men.  Anne  de  Montmorency,  luv 
ing  received  orders  to  defend  southern  France , 
began  by  laying  it  waste  in  order  that  the  enem/ 
might  not  be  able  to  live  in  it.  .  .  .  Montmorency 
made  up  his  mind  to  defend,  on  the  whole  coast 
of  Provence,  only  Marseilles  and  Aries ;  he  pulled 
down  the  ramparts  of  the  other  towns,  which 
were  left  exposed  to  the  enemy.  For  two  months 
Charles  V.  prosecuted  this  campaign  without  a 


fight,  marching  through  the  whole  of  Provence 
an  army  which  fatigue,  shortness  of  provisions, 
.sickness,  and  ambuscades  were  decimating  in- 
gloriously.  At  last  he  decided  upon  retreating. 
.  .  .  On  returijing  from  his  .sorry  expedition, 
Charles  V.  learned  that  those  of  his  lieutenants 
whom  he  had  charged  with  the  conduct  of  a  simi- 
lar invasion  in  the  north  of  France,  in  Picardy, 
had  met  with  no  greater  success  than  he  hinisclf 
■'.i  Provence."  A  truce  for  three  iiionth«  was 
soon  afterwards  arranged,  and  in  Jimc,  i538, 
through  tie  mediation  of  Pope  Paul  III.,  a  treaty 
was  signed  at  Nice  which  extended  the  truce  to 
ten  years.  Next  month  the  two  sovereigns  met 
at  Aigues-Mortes  and  exchanged  many  assurances 
of  friendship." — F.  P.  Guizot,  Popular  Hist,  of 
France,  ch.  28  (r.  4). — In  August,  1539,  a  revolt 
at  G'- mt  "called  Charles  V.  into  Flanders;  he 
was  then  in  Spain,  and  his  shortest  route  was 
chrough  France.  He  requested  permission  to 
cross  the  kingdom,  and  obtained  it,  after  having 
promised  the  Constable  Jlo.itmorency  that  he 
woidd  give  the  investiture  of  Milan  to  the  second 
son  of  the  King.  His  sojourn  in  France  was  a 
time  of  expensive  fGtes,  and  cost  the  treasury 
four  millions;  yet,  in  th';  midst  of  his  pleasures, 
the  Emperor  was  not  without  uneasiness.  .  .  . 
Francis,  however,  respected  the  rights  of  hospi- 
tality ;  but  Charles  did  not  give  to  his  son  the 
investiture  of  Milan.  The  King,  indignant,  ex- 
ilec'  the  constable  for  having  trusted  the  word  of 
the  Emperor  without  exacting  his  signature,  and 
avenged  himself  by  strengthening  his  alliance 
with  the  Turks,  the  most  formidable  enemies  of 
the  empire.  .  .  .  The  hatred  of  the  two  monarchs 
was  carried  to  its  height  by  these  last  events; 
they  mutually  outraged  each  other  by  injurious 
libels,  and  submitted  their  differences  to  the 
Pope.  Paul  III.  refused  to  decide  between  them, 
and  they  again  took  up  arms  [1543].  The  King 
mvaded  Luxembourg,  and  the  Dauphin  Rcu- 
sillon;  and  while  a  third  army  in  concert  with 
the  Mussuln\ans  besieged  Nice  [1543],  the  last 
asylum  of  t.'o  dukes  of  Savoy,  by  land,  the 
terrible  Barbarossa,  admiral  of  Soliman,  attacked 
it  by  sea.  The  town  was  taken,  the  castle  alone 
resisted,  and  the  siege  of  it  was  raised.  Bar- 
barossa c  iisoled  himself  for  this  check  by  ravag- 
ing the  coasts  of  Italy,  where  he  made  10,000 
captives.  The  horror  which  he  inspired  recoiled 
on  Francis  I. ,  his  ally,  whose  name  became  odi- 
ous in  Italy  and  Germany.  He  was  declared  the 
enemy  of  the  empire,  and  the  Diet  mised  against 
him  an  army  of  24,000  men,  at  the  head  of  which 
Charles  V.  penetrated  into  Champagne,  while 
Henry  VIII. ,  coalescing  with  the  Emperor,  at- 
tac^ed  Picardy  with  10,000  English.  The  battle 
of  Cerisoles,  a  complete  victory,  gained  during 
t'le  same  year  [April  14,1544],  in  Piedmont,  by 
Francis  of  Bourbon,  Duke  d'Enghien,  against 
Gast,  general  of  the  Imperial  troops,  did  not  stop 
this  double  and  formidable  invasion.  Charles  V. 
advanced  almost  to  Chateau-Thierry.  But  dis- 
cord reigned  in  his  army ;  he  ran  short  of  pro- 
visions, and  could  easily  have  been  surrounded ; 
he  then  again  promised  Milan  to  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  the  second  son  of  the  King.  This 
promise  irritated  the  Dauphin  Henry,  who  was 
afraid  to  see  his  brother  become  the  head  of  a 
house  as  dangerous  for  France  as  had  been  that 
of  Burgundy ;  he  v/ished  to  reject  the  offer  of  the 
Emperor  and  to  cut  off  his  retreat.  A  rivalry 
among  women,  it  is  said,  saved  Charles  V.  .  .  . 
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Tho  wnr  wuh  terminated  almost  immediately 
afterwards  [ir)44|  by  tho  treaty  of  Crjspy  in 
Valoi.s.  Tlie  p^inperor  promim-d  his  dau/,'htt'r  to 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  with  tlie  Low  Countries 
and  Franche-Comte,  or  one  of  his  nieces,  with 
Milan.  Francis  restored  to  the  Duke  ol'  Savoy 
the  greater  part  of  the  places  that  he  held  in 
Piedmont;  he  renounced  all  ulterior  pretensions 
to  tlie  kingdom  of  Naples,  the  diichv  of  Milan, 
and  likewise  to  tho  sovereignty  of  Flanders  and 
Artois;  Charles,  on  his  part,  gave  up  the  duchy 
of  Burgundy.  This  treaty  put  an  end  to  the 
rivalry  of  the  two  .sovereigns,  which  had  ensan- 
guineil  Europe  for  25  3-ears.  The  death  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  freed'  the  Emperor  from  dis- 
possessing hinis«'lf  of  !Milan  or  the  Low  Coun- 
tries; he  refused  all  compensation  to  the  King, 
but  the  peace  was  not  broken.  Francis  L  protiteil 
by  it  to  redouble  his  severity  with  regard  to  the 
Protestants.  A  population  of  many  thousands 
of  Waldenses,  an  unfortunate  remnant  from  the 
religious  persecutions  of  the  13th  century,  dwelt 
upon  the  confines  of  Provence,  and  the  County 
Venaissin,  and  a  short  time  back  had  entered 
into  communion  with  the  Calvinists.  The  King 
permitted  John  Mesnier,  Baron  d'Oppfide,  first 

f  resident  of  the  Parliament  of  Aix,  to  execute 
1546]  a  sentence  delivered  against  them  five 
years  previously  by  the  Parliament.  John  d'Op- 
pMe  himself  directed  this  frightful  execution. 
Twenty-two  towns  or  villages  were  Inirned  and 
sacked;  the  inhabitants,  surprised  during  the 
night,  were  pursued  among  the  rocks  by  the 
glare  of  the  flames  which  devoured  their  houses. 
The  men  perished  by  executions,  but  the  women 
were  delivered  over  to  terrible  violences.  At 
Cabri^res,  the  principal  town  of  the  canton,  700 
men  were  murdered  in  cold  blood,  and  all  the 
women  were  burnt ;  lastly,  according  to  the  tenor 
of  the  sentence,  the  houses  were  raseil,  the  woods 
cut  down,  the  trees  in  the  gardens  torn  up,  and 
in  a  short  time  this  country,  so  f(!rtile  and  so 
thickly  peopled,  became  a  desert  and  a  waste. 
This  dreadful  massacre  was  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  the  religious  wars  which  desolated 
France  for  so  long  a  time.  .  .  .  The  war  con- 
tinued between  [Henry  VIIL]  and  Francis  L 
The  English  had  taken  Boulogne,  and  a  French 
fleet  ravaged  the  coasts  of  England,  after  taking 
possession  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  [1545].  Hostili- 
ties were  terminated  hy  the  treaty  of  Guinea 
[1547],  which  the  two  kings  signed  on  the  edge 
of  their  graves,  and  it  was  arranged  that  Boulogne 
should  be  restored  for  the  sum  of  2,000,000  of 
gold  crowns.  .  .  .  Henry  VIII.  and  Francis  L 
died  in  the  same  year  [1547]." — E.  de  Bonne- 
chose,  Hist,  of  France,  v.  1,  j)p.  363-307. 

Also  in:  AV.  Robertson,  Hist,  of  the  Reign  of 
Charles  V.,  bk.  6-9  (0.  2).— J.  A.  Froude,  Hist,  of 
England,  eh.  20-23  (v.  4). 

A.  D.  1534-1535. — The  voyages  of  Jacques 
Cartier  and  the  taking  possession  of  Canada. 
SeeAMEUic.\:  A.  D.  1534-1535. 

A.  D.  1534-1560.— Persecution  of  the  Prot- 
estants.— Their  organization. —Their  num- 
bers.— "  Francis  1.  had  long  shrank  from  perse- 
cution, but  having  once  begun  he  showed  no 
further  hesitation.  During  the  remainder  of  his 
reign  and  the  whole  of  that  of  his  son  Henry  H. 
(1534-1559)  the  cruelty  of  the  sufferings  inflicted 
on  the  Reformers  increased  with  the  number  of 
the  victims.  At  first  they  were  strangled  and 
burnt,  then  burnt  alive,  then  hung  in  chains  to 


roast  over  a  slow  fire.  .  .  .  The  Edict  of  Chateau- 
briand (1551),  taking  away  all  right  of  ajipeal 
from  those  convicted  of  heresy,  was  followed  by 
an  attempt  to  introduce  an  Iniiuisitioii  on  the 
model  of  that  of  Spain,  and  when  this  failed 
owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  lawyers,  the 
Edict  of  Compiegne  (1557)  denouncell  cai)ital 
punishment  against  all  who  in  public  or  private 
professed  any  heterodox  doctrine.  It  is  a  com- 
monplace that  persecution  avails  nothing  against 
the  truth  —  that  the  true  Church  springs  from 
the  blood  of  martyrs.  Yet  the  .same  cause 
which  triumphed  over  persecution  in  France 
was  crushed  by  it  in  Spain  and  in  the  Walloon 
Netherlands.  Was  it  therefore  not  the  truth? 
The  fact  would  rather  seem  to  be,  that  there  is 
no  creed,  no  sect  which  cannot  be  extirpated  by 
force.  But  that  it  may  prevail,  persecution 
must  be  Avithout  respect  of  persons,  universal, 
continuous,  protracted.  Not  one  of  these  condi- 
tions was  fulfilled  in  France.  The  opinions  of 
the  greater  nobles  and  princes,  and  of  those  who 
were  their  immediate  followers,  were  not  too 
narrowly  scanned,  nor  was  the  persecution 
equally  severe  at  all  times  and  in  all  places. 
Some  governors  and  judges  and  not  a  few  of  the 
higher  clergy  inclined  to  toleration.  .  .  .  The 
cheerful  constancy  nf  the  French  martyrs  was 
admirable.  Men,  "(  .>  a  and  children  walked  to 
execution  singin,-:^  ♦.•ic  psalms  of  Marot  and  the 
Song  of  Simco.  "^his  boldness  confounded 
their  enemies.  Mi-wkers  distributed  in  every 
part  of  tl  .  country  the  books  issued  from  the 
press  of  Geneva  ana  which  it  was  a  capital 
offence  even  to  possess.  Preachers  taught  openly 
in  the  streets  and  market-places.  .  .  .  The  in- 
creasing numbers  of  their  converts  and  the  high 
position  of  some  among  them  gave  confidence  to 
the  Protestants.  Delegates  from  the  reformed 
congregations  of  France  were  on  their  way  to 
Pans  to  take  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  first 
national  Synod  on  the  very  day  (April  2,  1559) 
when  the  peace  of  Cateau  Cambresis  was  signed, 
a  peace  which  was  to  be  the  prelude  to  a  vigor- 
ous and  concerted  effort  to  root  out  heresy  on 
the  part  of  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain.  The 
object  of  the  meeting  was  twofold:  first  to  draw 
up  a  detailed  profession  of  faith,  which  was  sub- 
mitted to  Calvin  —  there  was,  he  said,  little  to 
add,  less  to  correct  —  secondly  to  determine  the 
'  ecclesiastical  discipline '  of  the  new  Church. 
The  ministers  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  elders 
and  deacons,  but  approved  by  the  whole  congre- 
gation. The  affairs  of  each  congregation  were 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  Consistory,  a 
court  composed  of  the  pastors,  elders  and  dea- 
cons; more  important  iratters  were  reserved  for 
the  decision  of  the  provincial  '  colloques '  or 
synods,  which  were  to  meet  twice  a  year,  and  in 
which  each  church  was  represented  by  its  pastor 
and  at  least  one  elder.  Above  all  wari  the  na- 
tional Synod  also  composed  of  the  clergy  and  of 
representative  laymen.  This  organisation  was 
thoroughly  representative  and  popular,  the 
elected  delegates  of  the  congregations,  the  elders 
and  deacons,  preponderated  in  all  the  governing 
bodies,  and  all  ministers  and  churches  were  de- 
clared equal.  The  Reformed  churches,  which, 
although  most  numerous  in  the  South,  spread 
over  almost  the  whole  country,  are  said  at  this 
time  to  have  counted  some  400,000  members 
(1559).  These  were  of  almost  all  classes,  except 
perhaps  the  lowest,  although  even  among  the 
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peasantry  tliere  wore  some  martyrs  for  the  faith. " 
On  the  accession  of  Charles  IX.,  in  1500,  "a 
quarter  of  tlie  inliahitants  of  France  were,  it  was 
said,  inchided  in  tlie  2,500  reformed  congrega- 
tions. This  is  certainly  an  exaggeration,  but  it 
is  probable  that  the  number  of  the  Protestants 
was  never  greater  than  during  the  first  years  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  IX.  .  .  .  The  most  probable 
estimate  is  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  wars  of 
religion  the  Huguenots  with  women  and  chil- 
dren amounted  to  some  1,500,000  souls  out  of  a 
f)opulation  of  between  fifteen  and  twenty  mil- 
ions.  But  in  this  minority  were  included  about 
one-fourth  of  the  lesser  nobility,  the  country 
gentlemen,  and  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  great 
nobles,  the  majority  of  the  better  sort  of  towns- 
people in  many  of  the  most  important  towns, 
such  as  Caen,  Dieppe,  Havre,  Nantes,  La 
Rochelle,  Nlmes,  Montjiellier,  3Iontauban,  Chli- 
lons,  Mucon,  Lyons,  Valence,  Limoges  and  Gre- 
noble, and  an  important  minority  in  other  places, 
such  as  Rouen,  Orleans,  Bordeaux  and  Toulouse. 
The  Protestants  were  most  numerous  in  the 
South-west,  in  Poitou,  in  the  Marche,  Limousin, 
Angoumois  and  Perigord,  because  in  those  dis- 
tricts, which  were  the  seats  of  loug-established 
and  flourishing  manufactures,  the  middle  classes 
were  most  prosperous,  intelligent  and  educated. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Catholics  were  not  in 
a  large  majority,  even  where  the  superior  posi- 
tion, mtelligence  and  vigour  of  the  Huguenots 
gave  them  the  upper  hand.  Onl^  in  some  parts 
of  the  South-west  and  of  Dauphmy  do  the  bulk 
of  the  population  appear  to  have  been  decidedly 
hostile  to  the  old  religion.  During  the  course 
of  the  Civil  War  the  Protestants  came  to  be  more 
and  more  concentrated  in  certain  parts  of  the 
country,  as  for  instance  between  the  Garonne  and 
the  Loire." — P.  F.  Willert,  Henry  of  Navarre 
and  the  Huguenots  in  France,  ch.  1. 
A.  D.  1541-1543.— Jacques  Cartier's  last  ex- 

?lorations  in  Canada.    Sec  America:    A.  D. 
541-1603. 

A.  D.  1541-1564. — The  rise  and  influence  of 
Calvinism.    See  Geneva:  A.  D.  1536-15f54. 

A.  D.  1547. — Accession  of  Kine  Henry  II. 

A.  D.  1547-1559. — The  rise  of  the  Guises. 
— Alliance  with  the  German  Protestants. — 
Wars  with  the  emperor,  and  with  So^in  and 
England. — Acquisition  of  Les  Trois  £vech^s, 
and  of  Calais. — Unsuccessful  campaign  in 
Italy. — Battle  and  siege  of  St.  Quentin. — 
Treaty  of  Cateau-Cambresis. — "The  son  of 
Francis  I.,  who  in  1547  ascended  the  throne 
under  the  title  of  Henry  XL,  was  told  by  his 
dying  father  to  beware  of  the  Guises.  .  .  .  The 
Guises  were  a  branch  of  the  ducal  House  of  Lor- 
raine, which,  although  the  dukedom  was  a  fief 
of  the  German  empire,  had  long  stood  in  intimate 
relations  with  the  court  and  nobility  of  France. 
The  founder  of  the  family  was  Claude,  a  younger 
son  of  Rene  II.,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  avIio,  being 
naturalised  in  France  in  1505,  rendered  himself 
conspicuous  in  the  wars  of  Francis  I. ,  and  was 
created  first  Duke  of  Guise.  He  died  in  1550, 
leaving  five  daughters  and  six  sons.  His  eldest  1 
daughter,  Mary,  became  the  wife  of  James  V.  of 
Scotland,  and  mother  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 
The  sons  were  all  men  of  extraordinary  energy 
and  ambition,  and  their  united  influence  was,  for 
a  number  of  years,  more  than  a  match  for  that 
of  the  crown.  Francis,  second  Duke  of  Guise, 
acquired,  while  still  a  young  man,  extraordinary 


renown  as  a  military  commander,  by  carrying 
out  certain  ambitious  designs  of  France  on  a 
neighbouring  territory.  ...  As  is  well  known, 
French  statesmen  have  for  many  centuries 
cherished  the  idea  that  the  natural  i)oundary  of 
France  on  the  east  is  the  Rhine,  from  its  mouth 
to  its  source,  and  thence  along  the  crest  of  the 
Alps  to  the  Mediterranean.  ...  To  begin  the 
realisation  of  the  idea,  advantage  was  taken  of 
the  war  which  broke  out  between  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  and  his  Protestant  subjects  in  North 
Germany  [see  Geumany;  A.  I).  1546-1552],  Al- 
though the  Protestants  of  France  were  persecuted 
to  the  death,  Henry  II.,  with  furtively  ambitious 
designs,  offered  to  defend  the  Protestants  of  Ger- 
many against  their  own  emperor;  and  entered 
into  an  alliance  in  1551  with  Maurice  of  Saxony 
and  other  princes,  undertaking  to  send  an  army 
to  their  aid.  As  bases  of  his  operations,  it  was 
agreed  that  he  might  take  tem|)orary  military 
possession  of  Toul,  Verdun,  and  ]\Ictz,  three 
bishoprics  [forming  a  district  called  the  Trois 
Evt?ehes],  each  with  a  portion  of  territory  lying 
within  the  area  of  the  duchy  of  LoiTaine,  but 
held  as  distinct  fiefs  of  the  German  empire  — 
such,  in  fact,  being  fragments  of  Lothair's  king- 
dom, which  fell  to  Germany,  and  had  in  no  shape 
been  incorporated  with  France.  It  was  stipu- 
lated that,  in  occupying  these  places,  the  French 
were  not  to  interfere  with  their  old  connection 
with  the  empire.  The  confidence  reposed  in  the 
French  was  grievously  abused.  All  the  stipula- 
tions went  for  nothing.  In  1552,  French  troops 
took  possession  of  Toul  and  Verdun,  also  of 
Nancy,  the  capital  of  Lorraine,  treating  the 
duchy,  generally,  as  a  conquered  country.  See- 
ing this,  Metz  shut  her  gates  and  trusted  to  her 
fortifications.  To  procure  an  entrance  and  secure 
possession,  there  was  a  resort  to  stratagems  which 
afford  a  startling  illustration  of  the  tricks  that 
French  nobles  at  that  time  could  be  guilty  of  in 
order  to  gain  their  ends.  The  French  com- 
mander, the  Constable  Montmorency,  begged  to 
be  allowed  to  pass  through  the  town  with  a  few 
attendants,  while  his  army  made  a  wide  circuit 
on  its  route.  The  too  credulous  custodiers  of 
the  city  opened  the  gates,  and,  to  their  dismay, 
the  whole  French  forces  rushed  in,  and  began 
to  rule  in  true  despotic  fashion.  .  .  .  Thus  was 
Metz  secured  for  France  in  a  way  which  modern 
Frenchmen,  we  should  imagine,  can  hardly  think 
of  without  shame.  Germany,  however,  did  not 
relinquish  this  important  fortress  without  a  strug- 
gle. Furious  at  its  loss,  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
proceeded  to  besiege  it  with  a  large  annv.  The 
defence  was  undertaken  by  the  Duke  of  Guise, 
assisted  by  a  body  of  French  nobility.  After  an 
investment  of  four  months,  and  a  loss  of  30,000 
men,  Charles  was  forced  to  raise  the  siege,  Jan- 
uary 1,  1553,  all  his  attempts  at  the  capture  of 
the  place  being  effectually  baflied." — W.  Cham- 
bers, France:  its  History  and  lievolutions,  ch.  6. — 
"  The  war  continued  during  the  two  following 
years ;  but  both  parties  were  now  growing  weary 
of  a  contest  in  which  neither  achieved  any  de- 
cisive superiority^ " ;  and  the  emperor,  having  ne- 
gotiated an  armistice,  resigned  all  Jiis  crowns  to 
his  son,  Philip  II.,  and  his  brother  Ferdinu  iU 
(October,  1555).  ' '  Meantime  Pope  Paul  IV. .  v  ho 
detested  the  Spaniards  and  longed  for  the  /^om- 
plete  subversion  of  their  power  in  the  PeniL  iula, 
entered  into  a  league  with  the  French  king 
against  Philip ;  i'rancis  of  Guise  was  encouraged 
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In  luH  favorite  project  of  cffcrtinp  ft  restoration 
of  the  erowii  of  Naples  to  liis  own  family,  as  the 
dcBcendants  of  lienc  of  Anjoii;  and  in  Decem- 
ber, 155(1,  an  army  of  10,000  men,  conunanded 
by  the  Duke  of  Guise,  crossed  the  Alps,  and, 
marching  direct  to  Rome,  prepared  to  attack  tlic! 
Spanish  viceroy  of  Naples,  tlie  celebrated  Duke 
of  Alva.  In  April,  1557,  Guise  advanced  into 
the  Abruzzi,  and  besieged  Civitella;  but  here  he 
encountered  a  determined  resistance,  and,  after 
sacriHcing  a  great  part  of  his  troops,  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  abandon  the  attcjnipt.  He  retreated 
toward  Rome,  closely  pursued  by  the  Duke  of 
Alva;  and  the  result  was  that  the  expedition 
totally  failed.  Before  his  army  could  recover 
from  the  fatigues  and  losses  of  their  fruitless 
campaign,  the  French  general  was  suddenly  re- 
called by  ft  dispatch  containing  tidings  of  urgi'it 
importance  from  the  north  of  France.  The 
Spanish  army  in  the  Netherlands,  commanded  by 
the  Duke  of  Savoy,  having  been  joined  by  u  body 
of  English  auxiliaries  under  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, had  invaded  France  and  laid  siege  to  St. 
Qucntin.  This  place  was  badly  fortilied,  and 
defended  by  u  feeble  garrison  under  the  Admiral 
de  Coligny.  Montmorency  advanced  with  the 
main  army  to  re-enforce  it,  and  on  the  10th  of 
August  rashly  attacked  the  Spaniards,  who  out- 
numbered his  own  troops  in  the  proportion  of 
more  than  two  to  one,  and  inflicted  on  him  a  fatal 
and  irretrievable  defeat.  The  loss  of  tlie  French 
amounted,  according  to  most  accounts,  to  4,000 
slain  in  the  field,  while  at  least  an  equal  number 
remained  prisoners,  including  the  Constable  him- 
aelf.  The  road  to  Paris  lay  oi  ii  to  the  victors. 
.  .  .  The  Duke  of  Savoy  was  eager  to  advance; 
but  the  cautious  Philip,  happiljr  for  France,  re- 
jected his  advice,  and  ordered  him  to  press  the 
siege  of  St.  Quentin.  That  town  made  a  desper- 
ate resistance  for  more  than  a  fortnight  longer, 
and  was  captured  by  storm  on  the  27th  of  August 
[1557].  .  .  .  Philip  took  possession  of  a  few  other 
neighbouring  fortresses,  but  attempted  no  serious 
movement  in  prosecution  of  his  victory.  .  .  . 
The  Duke  of  Guise  arrived  from  Italy  early  in 
October,  to  the  ^reat  joy  of  the  king  and  the  na- 
tion, and  was  immediately  created  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  kingdom,  with  powers  of  almost 
unlimited  extent.  He  applied  himself,  with  his 
utmost  ability  and  perseverance,  to  repair  the  late 
disaaters ;  and  with  such  success,  that  in  less  than 
two  months  he  was  enabled  to  assemble  a  fresh 
and  well-appointed  army  at  Compi^gne.  Resolv- 
ing to  strike  a  vigorous  blow  before  the  enemy 
could  reappear  in  the  field,  he  detached  a  division 
of  his  army  to  make  a  feint  in  the  direction  of 
Luxemburg;  and,  rapidly  marching  westward 
with  the  remainder,  presented  himself  on  the  1st 
of  January,  1558,  before  the  walls  of  Calais.  .  .  . 
The  French  attack  was  a  complete  surprise ;  the 
two  advanced  forts  commanding  the  approaches 
to  the  town  were  bombarded,  and  surrendered  on 
the  3d  of  January;  three  days  later  the  castle 
was  carried  by  assault ;  and  on  tlie  8th,  the  gov- 
ernor. Lord  Wentworth,  was  forced  to  capitulate. 
.  .  .  Guines,  no  longer  tenable  after  the  fall  of 
Calais,  shared  the  same  fate  on  the  21st  of  Jan- 
uary ;  and  thus,  within  the  short  space  of  three 
weeks,  were  the  last  renmants  of  her  ancient  do- 
minion on  the  Continent  snatched  from  the  grasp 
of  England  —  possessions  which  she  had  held  for 
upward  of  200  years.  .  .  .  This  remarkable  ex- 
ploit, so  flattering  to  the  national  pride,  created 


universal  enthusiasm  in  France,  and  carried  to 
the  highest  pitch  the  reputation  and  po])ular!ty 
of  Guise.  From  this  moment  his  influence  be- 
came paramount ;  and  the  marriage  of  the  dau- 
l>ldn  to  the  Queen  of  Scots,  which  wassolemni.sed 
on  the  24th  of  April,  1558,  seemed  to  c.xalt  the 
house  of  Lorraine  to  a  still  more  towering  pinna- 
cle of  greatness.  It  was  stipulated  by  a  secret 
article  of  the  marriage-contract  that  the  sover- 
eignty of  Scotland  should  be  transferred  to 
France,  and  that  the  two  crowns  should  remain 
united  forever,  in  ca.se  of  the  decease  of  Mary 
without  i.ssue.  Toward  the  end  of  the  year  ne- 
gotiations were  opened  with  a  view  to  peace." 
Tliey  were  interrupted,  however,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1558,  by  the  death  of  Queen  Macy  of  Eng- 
land, wife  of  Philip  of  Spain.  "  When  the  con- 
gress reassembled  at  Le  Cateau-Cambresis,  in 
February,  1559,  the  Spanish  ministers  no  longer 
maintained  the  interests  of  England ;  and  Eliza- 
beth, thus  abandoned,  agreed  to  an  arrangement 
which  virtually  ceded  Calais  to  France,  though 
with  such  nominal  qualifications  as  satisfied  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  national  honour.  Calais  was 
to  be  restored  to  the  English  at  the  end  of  eight 
years,  with  a  penalty,  in  case  of  failure,  of  500,- 
000  crowns.  At  the  same  time,  if  any  hostile 
proceedings  should  take  place  on  the  part  of 
England  against  France  within  the  period  speci- 
fied, the  queen  was  to  forego  all  claim  to  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  article."  The  treaty  between 
France  and  England  was  signed  April  2,  1559, 
and  that  between  France  and  Spain  the  follow- 
ing day.  By  the  latter,  "the  two  monarchs 
mutually  restored  their  conquests  in  Luxemburg, 
the  Netherlands,  Picardy,  and  Artois;  France 
abandoned  Savoy  and  Piedmont,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Turin  and  four  other  fortresses  [restoring 
Philibert  Emanuel,  Duke  of  Savoy,  to  his  domin- 
ions—  see  Savoy  and  Piedmont:  A.  D.  1559- 
1580] ;  she  evacuated  Tuscany,  Corsica,  and  Mont- 
ferrat,  and  yielded  up  no  less  than  189  towns  or 
fortresses  in  various  parts  of  Europe.  By  way 
of  compen8}>tion,  Henry  preserved  the  district  of 
the  '  Trois  EvGches ' —  Toul,  Metz,  and  Verdun  — 
and  made  the  all-important  acquisition  of  Calais. 
This  pacification  was  sealed,  according  to  cus- 
tom, by  marriages" — Henry's  daughter  Eliza- 
beth to  Philip  of  Spain,  and  his  sister  Marguerite 
to  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  In  a  tournament,  at 
Paris,  whicli  celebrated  these  marriages,  Henry 
received  an  injury  from  the  lance  of  Montgom- 
ery, captain  of  his  Scottish  guards,  which  caused 
his  death  eleven  days  afterwards — July  10, 
1559.— W.  H.  Jervis,  Student's  Hist,  of  France, 
ch.  15. 

Also  in  :  J.  L.  Motley,  The  Rise  of  tlie  Dutch 
Republic,  pt.  1,  ch.  2-3  (v.  1). — Lady  Jackson, 
TJw  Court  of  France  in  the  IQth  Century,  v.  2,  ch. 
9-20. — L.  von  Ranke,  Civil  Wars  and  Monarchy 
in  France,  IQth  and  11th  Centuries,  ch.  6  (v.  1). 

A.  D.  1548. — Marriage  of  Antoine  de  Bour- 
bon to  Jeanne  d'Albret,  heiress  of  Navarre. 
SeeNAVAURE:  A.  D.  1528-15C3. 

A.  D.  1552. — Alliance  with  the  Turks.  See 
Italy  (SouTiiKRN):  A.  D.  1528-1570. 

A.  D.  1554-1565.  —  Huguenot  attempts  at 
colonization  in  Brazil  and  in  Florida,  and  their 
fate.  See  Florida:  A.  D.  1562-1563;  1564- 
1565;  1565,  and  1567-1568. 

A.  D.  1558-1559. —Aid  given  to  revolt  in 
Corsica.    See  Genoa  :  A.  D.  1528-1559. 

A.  D.  1559.— Accession  of  King  Francis  II. 
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A.  D.  1559-1561.— Francis  II.,  Charles  IX., 
the  Guises  and  Catharine  de'  Medici.— The 
Conspiracy  of  Amboisc.— Rapid  spread  and 
organization  of  Protestantism. — Rise  of  the 
Hueuenot  party.— Disputed  origin  of  its  name. 
— Ik'iiry  II.  "  hiul  been  miirried  fnjiii  political 
motives  to  the  niece  of  Clement  VII.,  Ciithiirine 
<]c  Medici.  This  ambitions  woman  came  to 
Franco  conscio\is  that  the  marriage  was  a  politi- 
cal one,  mentally  a  stranger  to  her  husband ;  and 
Bucjj  she  always  remained.  This  placed  her  from 
the  first  in  a  false  position.  The  King  was  in- 
fluenced by  any  one  rather  than  by  liis  wife;  and 
a  by  no  means  charming  ndstrcss,  Diana  of 
Poitiers,  played  her  part  bj'  the  side  of  and  above; 
the  (Jueen.  .  .  .  Immediately  after  the  death  of 
her  husband,  in  1559,  she  [Catharine]  greedily 

f  rasped  at  power.  The  young  King,  Francis 
I. ,  was  of  ago  when  he  entered  his  fourteenth 
year.  There  could  therefore  be  no  legal  regency, 
though  there  might  be  an  actual  one,  for  a  weakly 
monarch  of  sixteen  was  still  incompetent  to  gov- 
ern. But  she  was  thwarted  in  her  first  grasp  at 
power.  Under  Francis  I. ,  a  family  [the  Guises — 
see  above]  previously  unknown  in  French  history 
had  begun  to  play  a  prominent  part.  .  .  .  The 
brothers  succeeded  in  bringing  about  a  political 
marriage  which  promised  to  throw  the  King,  who 
was  mentally  a  child,  entirely  into  their  hands. 
Their  sister  Mary  had  been  married  to  James  V. 
of  Scotland,  whoso  crown  was  then  rather  an  in- 
significant one,  but  was  now  beginning  to  gain 
Importance.  The  issue  of  this  marriage  was  a 
charming  girl,  who  was  destined  for  the  King's 
wife.  She  was  betrothed  to  him  without  his 
consent  when  still  a  child.  The  young  Queen 
was  Mary  Stuart.  Her  misfortunes,  her  beauty, 
and  her  connection  with  European  history,  have 
made  her  a  historical  personage,  more  conspicu- 
ous indeed  for  what  she  suffered  than  for  what 
she  did ;  her  real  importance  is  not  commensu- 
rate with  the  position  she  occupies.  This,  then, 
was  the  position  of  the  brothers  Guise  at  court. 
The  King  was  the  husband  of  their  niece ;  both 
were  children  in  age  and  mind,  and  therefore 
doubly  re(iinred  guidance.  The  brothers,  Francis 
and  Charles,  had  the  government  entirely  in  their 
hands ;  the  Duke  managed  the  army,  the  Cardinal 
the  finances  and  foreign  affairs,  'two  such  lead- 
ers were  the  mayors  of  the  palace.  The  whole 
constitution  of  the  court  reminds  us  of  the  '  rois 
•faineants'  and  theofiiceof  major-domo  under  the 
Carlovingians.  Thus,  just  when  Catharine  was 
about  to  take  advantage  of  a  favourable  moment, 
she  saw  herself  once  more  eclipsed  and  thrust 
aside,  and  that  by  insolent  upstarts  of  whom  one 
thing  only  was  certain,  that  they  possessed  un- 
usual talents,  and  that  their  consciences  were 
elastic  in  the  choice  of  means.  It  was  not  only 
from  Catharine  that  the  supremacy  of  the  Guises 
met  with  violent  opposition,  but  also  from  Prot- 
estantism, the  importance  of  which  was  greatly 
increasing  in  France.  ...  In  the  time  of  Henry 
II.,  in  spite  of  all  tlie  edicts  and  executions.  Prot- 
estantism had  made  great  progress.  ...  In  the 
spring  of  1559,  interdicted  Protestantism  had 
secretly  reviewed  its  congregations,  and  at  the 
first  national  synod  drawn  up  a  confession  of 
faith  and  a  constitution  for  the  new  Church. 
Preachers  and  elders  had  ai)peared  from  every 
part  of  France,  and  their  eighty  articles  of  28th 
May,  1559,  have  become  the  code  of  laws  of 
French  Protestantism.  The  Calviuistic  principle 
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of  the  Congregational  Church,  with  choice  of  its 
own  ndnister,  deacons,  and  elders;  a  consistory 
which  maintaint'd  strict  discipline  in  matters  of 
fai til  and  morals  .  .  .  wasestablished  upon  Frciuth 
soil,  and  was  afterwards  publicly  accejjted  by  the 
whole  party.  The  more  adherents  thi.s  party 
gained  in  the  upper  circles,  the  bolder  was  its  at- 
titude; there  was,  indeed,  no  end  to  the  execu- 
tions, or  to  the  edicts  against  heresy,  but  a  spirit 
of  opposition,  previously  unknown,  had  grr-dually 
gained  ground.  Prisoners  were  set  free,  the  con- 
demned were  rescued  from  the  hands  of  the  exe- 
cutioners on  the  way  to  the  scaffold,  ami  a  plan 
was  devised  among  the  numerous  fugitives  In 
foreign  lands  tor  producing  a  turn  in  the  course 
of  events  by  violent  means.  La  Renaudie,  a  re- 
formed nobleman  from  Perigord,  who  had  sworn 
vengeance  on  tho  Guises  for  the  execution  of  his 
brother,  had,  witli  a  number  of  other  persons  of 
his  own  way  of  thinking,  formed  a  plan  for  at- 
tacking tho  Guises,  carrying  olf  the  King,  and 
placing  him  imder  the  guanlianship  of  the  Bour- 
bon agnates.  .  .  .  The  project  was  betrayed ;  the 
Guises  succeeded  in  placing  tho  King  in  security 
in  the  Castlo  of  Amboise;  a  number  of  the  con- 
spirators were  seized,  another  troop  overpowered 
and  dispersed  on  their  attack  upon  the  castle,  on 
the  17th  of  March,  1560;  some  were  killed,  some 
taken  prisoners  and  at  once  executed.  It  was 
then  discovered,  or  jpretended,  that  the  youngest 
of  the  Bourbon  pnnces  [see  Bourbon,  House 
OFJ,  Louis  of  Conde,  was  implicated  in  the  con- 
spiracy [known  as  the  Conspiracy  or  Tumult  of 
Amboise].  .  .  .  The  Guises  now  ventured,  in 
contempt  of  French  historical  traditions,  to  im- 
prison this  prince  of  the  blood,  this  agnate  of  the 
reigning  house ;  to  summon  him  before  an  arbi- 
trary tribunal  of  partisans,  and  to  condemn  him 
to  death.  .  .  .  This  affair  kept  all  France  in  sus- 
pense. All  the  nobles,  although  strongly  in- 
fected with  Huguenot  ideas,  were  on  Conde's 
side;  even  those  who  condemned  his  religious 
opinions  made  his  cause  their  own.  They  justly 
thought  that  if  lie  fell  none  of  them  would  be 
safe.  In  the  midst  of  this  ferment,  destiny  in- 
terposed. On  tho  5th  of  December,  1560,  Francis 
II.  died  suddenly,  and  a  complete  change  took 
place.  His  death  put  an  end  to  a  net-work  of 
intrigues,  n'hich  aimed  at  knocking  the  rebellion, 
political  and  religious,  on  the  head.  .  .  .  During 
this  confusion  one  individual  had  been  watching 
the  course  of  events  with  tlie  eagerness  of  a  beast 
ready  to  seize  on  its  prey.  Catliarine  of  Medici 
was  convinced  that  the  time  of  her  dominion  had 
at  length  arrived.  .  .  .  Francis  II.  was  scarcely 
dead  wlien  she  seized  upon  the  person  and  the 
power  of  Charles  IX.  He  was  a  boy  of  ten  years 
old,  not  more  promising  than  his  eldest  brother, 
sickly  and  Aveakly  like  all  the  sons  of  Henry  II. , 
more  attached  to  his  mother  than  the  others,  and 
he  had  been  neglected  by  the  Guises.  .  .  .  One 
of  her  first  acts  was  to  liberate  Conde;  this  was  a 
decided  step  towards  reconciliation  with  the 
Bourbons  and  the  Protestants.  The  whole  situa- 
tion was  all  at  once  changed.  The  court  was 
ruled  by  Catharine ;  her  feverish  thirst  for  power 
was  satisfied.  The  Guises  and  their  adherents 
were,  indeed,  permitted  to  remain  in  their  offices 
and  posts  of  honour,  in  order  not  fatally  to  offend 
them ;  but  their  supremacy  was  destroyed,  and 
the  new  power  was  based  upon  the  Queen's 
understanding  with  the  heads  of  the  Huguenot 
party."— L.  musser,  TJie  Period  of  the  R^ormor 
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tion,  1517  to  1648,  r/i.  25.— "The  nTcnt  pommo- 
tion  IiikI  iliwIoM-iI  tiio  exiNtc'iicu  of  ii  body  of 
tniih  otitciitH,  ill  part  r(>)lKir>iiH,  in  part  alMo  poiiti- 
ral.  .scattered  over  tlu;  wlioio  l(liii;(ioiii  ami  of 
iiiiaHcertaiiieii  iiiiiii)ierH.  To  its  iitliiereiitM  tiio 
naiiiu  of  lIii)(ueiiotH  waH  now  for  tlie  llrHt  tiiiii; 
jfiveii.  What  tlio  orif^in  of  tliis  celebrated  ap- 
p(;llatioii  waH,  it  in  now  periia|m  iinposHiblc  to 
(liHCOver.  ...  It  lias  been  trac'd  baclt  to  liio 
naiiKMif  Mi(3  EidKi'iioHHcn  or  '  confederatcH,'  under 
wliicii  till!  party  of  freedom  tlgiKed  in  (leneva 
wiien  tlie  aiitiiority  of  tlie  bisiiop  and  diiiie  waa 
overtlirown;  or  to  the  '  Uoy  ll'i>;uet,'  or  'llii- 
Kiion.'a  iiobgoblin  NiippoHcd  to  haunt  tlic!  vicinity 
of  Tours,  to  w'loMi  till)  Hii|)erHtilioiiH  attributed 
tlie  nocturnal  iiHseinblieH  of  the  I'roteHtantH;  or  to 
till!  ttiiU'.  'dii  roy  lluffuon  '  of  tlic  HaiiK!  city,  near 
which  tlioHo  gatlierinj;»  wr.w  wont  to  Ite  made. 
Some  of  tlicir  t'lieniies  maintained  the;  former  ex- 
inttMici!  of  a  diiiiiiiutiv(!  coin  l^iiown  as  a  '  liu^uc- 
not,'  and  asserted  tliat  the  appellation,  as  applied 
to  tlie  reformed,  arose  from  tlieir  '  not  Ijeinj? 
wortli  a  lm>5U(aiot,'  or  fartliinji;.  And  Home  of 
tli(;ir  friends,  willi  e(|Ual  conthjenco  and  no  lesg 
imi)robability,  declan  li  that  it  was  invented  be- 
causo  tile  adherenis  of  tlie  house  of  Guise  secretly 
put  forward  claims  upon  the  crown  of  France  in 
belialf  of  tliat  liouse  as  desjcnded  from  (liarli!- 
ina^ne,  wliereas  the;  Protestants  loyally  upheld 
the  liglitsof  tlie  Vaiois  upruiig  from  llugli  Capet. 
In  the  <liversity  of  contradictory  statements,  we 
may  perhaps  be  excustul  if  we  si'spend  (jur  judg- 
ment. .  .  .  Not  a  week  had  passed  after  the  con- 
spiracy of  Amboise  before  tlio  word  was  in  every- 
body's moutli.  F(!W  knew  or  eared  whence  it 
arose.  A  j)owerful  party,  whatiiver  name  it 
might  bear,  had  sprung  up,  as  it  were,  in  a  night. 
.  .  .  No  feature  of  tlie  rise  of  the  Reformation 
in  France  is  more  remarkable  than  the  sudden 
impulse  wliich  it  received  during  the  last  year 
or  two  of  Henry  II. 's  life,  and  especially  within 
thebrief  limits  of  the  reign  of  his  eldest  son.  .  .  . 
There  was  not  a  coiner  of  the  kingdom  where  the 
number  of  incipient  Protestant  churches  was  not 
considerable.  Provence  alone  contained  60, 
whose  delegates  this  year  met  in  a  synod  at  the 
bloo«l-stained  village  of  Jlerindol.  In  large  tracts 
of  country  the  Huguenots  had  become  so  numer- 
ous that  they  were  no  longer  able  or  disposed  to 
conceal  their  religious  sentiments,  nor  content  to 
celebrate  their  rites  in  private  or  nocturnal  as- 
semblies. This  was  particularly  the  case  in 
Normandy,  in  Languedoc,  and  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhone."— H.  M.  Baird,  hint,  of  tfw  Rise  cf 
tlie  Hugneiiots,  hk.  1,  ch.  10  (p.  1). 

Also  IN:  C.  M.Yongc,  Caitieos  from  Eng.  Hist., 
4th  scries  ■    29. 

A.  D.        0. — Accession  of  Kine  Charles  IX. 

A.  D.  1560-1563.— Changed  policy  of  Catha- 
rine de'  Medici. — Delusive  favors  to  the  Hu- 
guenots.— The  Guises  and  the  Catholics  again 
ascendant. — The  massacre  of  Vassy. —  Out- 
break of  civil  war. — Battle  of  Dreux. — Assas- 
sination of  Guise. — Peace  and  the  Edict  of 
Amboise. — "Catherine  de  Medici,  now  regent, 
tliouglit  it  wisest  to  abandon  the  policy  which 
had  till  then  prevailed  under  the  influence  of  the 
Guises,  and  while  she  couflrmed  the  Lorraine 
princes  in  the  important  offlces  they  held,  she 
named,  on  the  other  hand,  Antoine  de  Bourbon 
[king  of  Navarre]  lieutenant-general  of  the  king- 
dom, and  took  Michel  de  ITIflpital  as  her  chief 
adviser.  .  .  .  Chancellor  de  I'lldpital,  like  the 


Regent,  aime<l  at  the  destruction  of  the  partio«» 
which  wer(!  rending  the  kingdom  asund<>r;  but 
his  political  ]irogranune  was  that  of  an  honest 
man  and  a  true  liberal.  A  wise  systi'in  of  re- 
ligious toleration  and  of  administrativi!  reform 
would,  lie  thought,  restore  peace  and  satisfy  all 
true  Frenchmen.  'Let  us,'  ho  said,  'do  away 
with  the  diilbolical  party-names  which  caiiso 
so  many  sediticms  —  Lutherans,  Huguenots,  and 
Papists;  let  us  not  alter  the  name  of  Christians.' 
.  .  .  The  edicts  of  Haint  Germain  and  of  January 
(1562)  were  favourable  to  the  Huguenots.  Re- 
ligious meetings  were  allowed  in  rural  (listri(;tH; 
all  penalties  previ')usly  decreed  against  Dissent- 
ers were  suspended  on  condition  that  the  old 
failli  should  not  be  interfered  with:  Ibiailv,  the 
Huguenot  divines,  with  Tiieodon;  di!  B^/.e  at 
their  head,  were  invited  to  meet  the  Roman 
('atholic  prelat<'S  and  theologians  in  a  confi^reiico 
(colloiiue)  at  Pois.sy,  near  Paris.  Theodore  <le 
B6/.e,  tlie  faithful  as.sociate  and  coadjutor  of 
(-'alviii  in  tlie  great  work  of  the  Reformation, 
both  at  ()(-neva  and  in  France,  is  justly  and  uni- 
versally regarded  as  the  historian  of  the  early 
Huguenot.s.  .  .  .  Tlie  speech  he  delivered  at  the 
opening  of  the  colhxiue  is  an  elo(|uent  plea  for 
liberty  and  nuitual  forbearance.  Unfortunately, 
the  conciliatory  measures  he  proposed  satisfied 
no  one." — G.  iSlassoii,  The  IliKjuenntH,  ch.  2. — 
"  The  edict  of  .January  .  .  .  gave  permission  to 
Protestjints  to  hold  meetings  for  jiublic  worship 
outside  the  towns,  and  phiccd  their  meetings 
under  the  protecticm  of  the  law.  .  .  .  The  Par- 
liament of  Paris  refus«'d  to  register  the  edict 
imtil  after  repeated  orders  from  the  Queen- 
mother.  The  Parliament  of  Dijon  refused  to 
register  it.  .  .  .  Tlie  Parliament  of  Aix  refused. 
Next,  Antoine  de  Navarre,  brilied  by  a  promise 
of  the  restoration  of  the  Spanish  i)art  of  his  little 
kingdom,  announced  that  the  coUcKjuy  of  Poissy 
had  converted  him,  dismissed  Beza  and  the  re- 
formed kpreachers,  sent  Jeanne  back  to  Bedrn, 
demanded  the  dismissal  of  the  Chatillons  from 
the  court,  and  invited  the  Duke  of  Guise  and  his 
brother,  the  Cardinal,  wlio  were  at  their  chiiteau 
of  Joinville,  to  return  to  Paris.     Then  occurred 

—  it  was  only  six  weeks  after  the  Edict  of  Janu- 
ary—  the  ma.ssacre  of  Viissy,  Nine  hundred 
out  of  3,000  —  the  population  of  that  little  town 

—  were  Protestants.  Rejoicing  in  the  permission 
granted  them  by  the  new  law,  they  were  assem- 
bled on  the  Sunday  morning,  in  a  bam  outside* 
the  town,  for  the  purpose  of  public  service.  The 
Duke  of  Guise  and  the  Cardinal,  with  their  armed 
escort  of  gentlemen  and  soldiers,  riding  on  their 
way  to  Paris,  heard  the  bells  which  summoned  the 
people,  and  asked  what  they  meant.  Being  told 
that  it  was  a  Huguenot  '  prt!che,'  the  Duke  swore 
that  he  would  Huguenot  them  to  some  purpose. 
He  rode  straight  to  the  barn  and  enterect  the 
place,  threatening  to  murder  them  all.  The 
people  relying  on  the  law,  barred  the  doors. 
Then  the  massacre  began.  The  soldiers  burst  open 
the  feeble  barrier,  and  began  to  fire  among  the 
perfectly  unarmed  and  inollensive  people.  Hixty- 
four  were  killed  —  men,  women,  and  children; 
200  were  wounded.  This  was  the  signal  for  war. 
Conde,  on  the  intelligence,  immediately  retired 
from  the  court  to  Meaux,  whence  he  issued  a 
proclamation  calling  on  all  the  Protestants  of  the 
country  to  take  up  arms.  Coligny  was  at  Cha- 
tillon,  whither  Catharine  addressed  him  letter 
after  letter,  urging  upon  him,  in  ambiguous  terms. 
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tho  (Ic'fonrc  of  tUv  Kinjf.  ItsfcniH,  tlioiiph  tills 
1h  (ibw-iirc,  tliiit  lit  o\u'  tiiiu)  ('(iiuio  might  liiivo 
iH'i/.cd  tlio  royal  fainiiy  uiid  held  tlicin.  Hut  if 
he  liiul  tlu!  opportunity,  hu  neglected  It,  iiiid  tliu 
clmne*!  never  ciinie  uKiiin.  Heneeforwurd,  how- 
ever, w((  hear  no  more  talk  iibout  Catliarliie  be- 
condng  a  I'roti-Htant.  That  pretence  will  serve 
her  no  more.  Before  tho  cIiihIi  of  annH,  then; 
WUH  sileiicf!  for  a  Hpace.  Men  waited  till  Ihi!  last 
man  in  France  who  had  not  Hpoken  Hhoiild  de- 
clare himself.  Tlu;  lliigtienots  looked  to  the 
Admiial,  and  not  to  Oonde.  It  was  on  hinv  that 
tlu!  real  res|)onsil)ility  lay  of  declaring  civil  war. 
It  was  a  responsibility  from  which  'he  strongest 
man  ndght  Hhritdi.  .  .  .  The  Admiral  having 
once;  maiht  U|)  his  mind,  hesitated  no  longer, 
mid,  with  a  heavy  heart,  Hct  olf  tho  next  day  to 
join  ("oiide.  He  wrote  to  Cat harim!  that  In;  took 
tip  arm.s,  not  against  the  King,  but  against  those 
who  held  him  captive,  lie  w'rot(!  also  to  his  old 
tincle,  the  ('onstablc  [.Montmorency].  .  .  .  The 
(/'onstable  replied.  Tliere  was  no  blttcrne.sa  be- 
tween uncle  and  nephew.  The  former  was  fight- 
ing to  |)ievent  tin; '  universal  ruin  '  of  his  country, 
mid  for  his  '  petits  maitres,'  the  boys,  the  Hf)ns  of 
his  old  friend,  Henry  II.  Montmorency  joined 
the  Oiii.ses  in  perfect  loyalty,  and  with  the  firm 
conviction  that  it  was  the  right  thing  for  him  to 
do.  The  Chatillon  fouglit  in  the  name  of  law 
and  justice,  and  to  pnncnt  the  universal  mas- 
sacre of  his  people.  .  .  .  Then  the  tlrst  (;ivil  war 
began  with  a  gallant  e.\i)loit  —  the  taking  of 
Orleans  rAi)ril  15(52].  Conde  rode  into  it  at  the 
head  of  2,0()()  cavalry,  ail  shouting  like  school- 
boys, and  racing  for  .si.x  miles  who  should  get 
Into  the  city  first.  Tliey  pillaged  the  (churches, 
and  turned  out  the  (-'atholics.  '  Those  who  were, 
that  day  turned  outside  the  city  wept  ciitholicly 
that  they  were  dispossessed  of  the  magazines  of 
the  finest  wines  in  France.'  Truly  ii  dire  mis- 1 
fortune,  for  the  Catholics  to  lose  all  tho  best! 
cliuct  districts  I     Orleans  taken,  the  Huguenots' 

firoceeded  to  issue  protestations  and  manifestoes, 
n  nil  of  which  the  hand  of  the  Admiral  is  visi- 
ble. They  are  not  lighting  against  the  King, 
who  is  a  prisoner;  the  war  was  begun  by  the 
Guises.  .  .  .  They  might  have  added,  truly 
enough,  that  Conde  and  the  Admiral  held  in 
tlieir  hands  letters  from  Catharine,  urging  them 
to  carry  on  the  contest  for  the  sake  of  the  young 
King.  The  fall  of  Orleans  was  quickly  followed 
by  that  of  Kouen,  Tours,  Blois,  Bourges,  Viennc, 
Valence,  and  Montauban.  The  civil  war  was 
fairly  begun.  The  party  was  now  well  organ- 
ized. Condo  was  commander-in-chief  by  right 
of  his  birth ;  Coligny  was  n,al  leader  by  right  of 
his  reputation  and  wisdom.  It  was  by  him  that 
a  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  was  drawn  up, 
to  be  signed  by  every  one  of  the  Calvinist  chiefs. 
These  were,  besides  Conde  and  tlie  Chatillons, 
La  Rochefoucauld,  .  .  .  Coligny 's  nephew  and 
Coude's  brother-in-law  —  he  was  the  greatest 
seigneur  in  Poitou ;  Rohan,  from  Dauphine,  who 
was  Conde's  cousin ;  the  Prince  of  Porcian,  who 
was  the  husband  of  Conde's  niece.  Each  of  ihcse 
lords  came  with  a  following  worthy  of  his  name. 
Montgomery,  who  had  slain  Henry  II.,  brought 
his  Kormans;  Genlis,  the  Picards.  .  .  .  With 
Andelot  came  a  troop  of  Bretons ;  with  the  Count 
de  Gramniont  came  0,000  Gascons.  Good  news 
poured  in  (!very  day.  Not  only  Rouen,  but 
Havre,  Caen,  and  Dieppe  submitted  in  the  North. 
Angers  and  Nantes  followed.     The  road  was 


open  in  the  end  for  bringhig  troops  from  Ger- 
many. The  country  in  the  southwest  was  alto- 
gether in  their  hands.  Meantime,  the  enemy 
were  not  idle.  They  began  with  masMacres.  In 
Paris  they  murdered  SOO  Huguenots  in  that  first 
Hummcr  of  the  war.  Fnmi  every  side  fugitives 
jmund  into  Orleans,  width  became  the  city  of 
refug(!.  There  were  massacres  at  Amiens,  Hen- 
lis,  ("aliors,  Toulouse,  AiigouK^me  —  everywhere. 
Coligny  iKlvised  a  marcli  upon  Paris,  where,  ho 
urged,  the  Guises  had  but  a  rabble  at  their  com- 
iimiid.  His  counsels  when  war  was  once  com- 
menced, wen;  always  for  vigorous  measures. 
Condi'  preferred  to  wait.  Andelot  was  s<'iit  to 
(Jermany,  when!  he  raised  il,(M)0  horse.  Calvin 
(lespatched  letters  in  (^very  direction,  urging  on 
till'  churches  and  the  Prot«'stant  |>rinces  to  send 
help  to  France.  Many  of  Coligny's  old  soldiers 
of  St.  (Juentin  came  to  fight  wnU-r  his  banner. 
P'.liztibeth  of  England  ofTered  to  send  an  army  if 
Calais  wen!  restored;  when  she  saw  that  no 
Frenchman  would  give  up  that  jilace  again,  she 
still  .sent  men  and  money,  though  with  grudging 
spirit.  At  length  both  armies  took  the  llehl. 
The  Duke  of  (Juist!  liad  under  him  H,()()()  men; 
Condo  7,000.  They  advanced,  and  met  at  the 
little  town  of  Vasso<lun,  where  a  conference  was 
held  between  the  ()ueeii-mother  and  Navarn;  on 
the  one  hand,  aiKl  Conde  and  (loligny  on  the 
other.  Catharine  propo.sed  that  all  the  chiefs  of 
both  sides — Guis(!,  the  ('ardinal  do  Lorraine,  8t. 
Andre,  Montmorency,  Navarre,  Conde,  and  the 
Chatillon  brothers  —  should  all  alike  go  into  vol- 
untJiry  e.\il<!.  Conde  was  nearly  persuaded  to 
accept  this  absurd  propo.sal.  Another  conference 
waS  held  at  Taley.  These  conferences  were  only 
delay.s.  An  attempt  was  made  by  Catharine  to 
entrap  Conde,  which  was  defeated  by  the  Ad- 
miral's prompt  rescue.  The  Parliament  of  Paris 
issued  a  decree  commanding  all  Romanists  in 
every  parish  to  ri.se  in  arms  at  the  sound  of  tho 
bell  and  to  slay  every  Huguenot.  It  was  said 
that  .'50,000  were  thus  munlored.  No  doubt  the 
numbers  were  grossly  exaggerated.  .  .  .  These 
cruelties  naturally  provokeil  retaliation.  .  .  .  An 
English  army  occupied  Havre.  English  troops 
set  ( ut  for  Rouen.  Some  few  managed  to  get 
within  the  walls.  The  town  was  taken  by  the 
Catholics  [October  25,  1562],  and,  for  eight  days, 
plundered.  Needless  to  say  that  Guise  handed 
every  Huguenot  he  could  And.  Here  the  Kmg 
of  Navarre  was  killed.  The  loss  of  Rouen,  to- 
gether with  other  disasters,  greatly  discouraged 
the  Huguenots.  Their  spirits  rose,  however, 
when  news  came  that  Andelot,  with  4,000  reiters, 
was  on  his  way  to  join  them.  He  brought  them 
in  safety  across  France,  being  himself  carried  in 
a  litter,  sick  with  ague  and  fever.  The  Hugue- 
nots advanced  upon  Paris,  but  did  not  attack  the 
city.  At  Dreux  [December  19,  1562],  they  met 
the  army  of  Gui.se.  Protestant  historians  en- 
deavor to  show  that  the  battle  was  drawn.  In 
fact  both  sides  sustained  immense  losses.  St. 
Andre  was  killed,  Montmorency  and  Conde  were 
taken  prisoners.  Yet  Coligny  had  to  retire  from 
the  field  —  his  rival  had  outgeneralled  him.  It 
was  characteristic  of  Coligny  that  he  never  lost 
heart.  .  .  .  With  his  German  cavalry,  a  handful 
of  his  own  infantry,  and  a  small  troop  of  English 
soldiers,  Coligny  swept  over  nearly  the  whole  of 
Normandy.  It  is  true  that  Giuse  was  not  there 
to  oppo-se  him.  Every  thing  looked  well.  He 
was  arranging  for  a   '  splendid  alliance '  with 
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Enplnnd,  when  news  came  wliicli  stayed  his 
hand.  Guise  marched  8()uthward.s  to  Orleans. 
.  .  .  There  was  in  Orleans  a  young  Huguenot 
soldier  named  Jean  Poltrot  de  Mere.  He  was  a 
fanatic.  ...  He  waited  for  an  opportunity, 
worked  Inmself  into  the  good  graccsof  the  Duke, 
and  then  shot  him  with  three  balls,  in  the  shoulder. 
Guise  died  three  days  later.  .  .  .  Then  a  peace 
was  signed  [and  ratilied  by  the  Edict  of  Aniboise, 
March  19,  1563].  Conde,  won  over  and  seduced 
by  tiic  sirens  of  the  Court,  signed  it.  It  was  a 
: humiliating  and  disastrous  peace.  Huguenots 
were  to  be  considered  loyal  subjects;  foreign 
Bokliers  should  be  sent  out  of  the  country; 
churches  and  temples  should  be  restored  to  their 
origiuiil  uses;  the  suburbs  of  one  town  in  every 
bailiwick  were  to  be  used  for  Protestant  worship 
(this  was  a  great  reduction  on  the  Edict  of  Janu- 
ary, which  allowed  the  suburbs  of  every  town) ; 
and  the  u  ibility  and  gentry  were  to  hold  worship 
in  their  own  houses  after  their  own  opinions. 
The  Admiral  was  furious  at  this  weakness.  '  You 
have  ruined,'  ho  said  to  Conde,  'more  churches 
by  one  stroke  of  the  pen  than  the  enemy  could 
have  done  in  ten  years  '  war. '  " —  W.  Besant, 
Oaspard  de  Coligny,  ch.  8. 

Also  in:  Due  d'Aumale,  Ilut.  of  the  Princes 
de  Conde,  bk.  1,  ch.  3  (».  1). —  E.  Bersier,  Earlier 
Life  of  Colif/i>!/,  ch.  21-26. 

A.  D.  1563-1564, — Recovery  of  Havre  from 
the  English. — The  Treaty  of  Troyes. — Under 
the  terms  on  which  the  Huguenot  leaders  pro- 
cured help  from  J^lizabeth,  the  English  queen  held 
Havre,  and  refused  to  restore  it  until  after  the 
restoration  of  Calais  to  England,   and  the  re- 

gayment  of  a  loan  of  140,000  crowns.  The 
[uguenots,  having  now  made  peace  with  their 
Catholic  fellow  countrymen,  were  not  prepared 
tofultill  the  English  contract,  according  to  Eliza- 
beth's claims,  but  demanded  that  Havre  should 
be  given  up.  The  Queen  ref  u.siug,  both  the  parties, 
lately  in  arms  against  each  other,  joined  forces, 
and  laid  siege  to  Havre  so  vigorously  that  it  was 
surrendered  to  them  on  the  28th  ot  July,  ir)(j3. 
Peace  with  England  was  concludeu  in  the  April 
following,  by  a  treaty  negotiated  at  Troyes,  and 
the  Queen  lost  all  her  rights  over  Calais. — Due 
d'Aumale,  Ilint.  of  the  Princes  of  Conde,  v.  1,  ch.  4. 
Also  in:  J.  A.  Froude,  lli»t.  of  Enfjhind: 
Beigii  of  Elizabeth,  ch.  6  and  8  (p.  1-2). 

A.  D.  1563-1570. — The  conference  at  Bay- 
onne. — Outbreak  of  the  Second  Civil  War. — 
Battle  of  St.  Denis. — Peace  of  L'>ngjumeau. 
— The  Third  Civil  War. — Huguen  it  rally  at 
La  Ruchelle. — Appearance  of  the  Queen  of 
Navane. — Battle  of  Jarnac. — Death  of  Cond£. 
— Henry  of  Navarre  chosen  to  command. — 
Battle  of  Moncontour. — Peace  of  St.  Germain. 
— The  religious  peace  established  under  the 
Edict  of  Amboisc  lasted  four  years,  "^ot  that 
the  Huguenots  enjoyed  during  these  years  any- 
thing like  security  or  repot  The  repeated 
abridgment  even  of  those  narrow  liberties  con- 
ferred by  the  Edict  of  Amboise,  and  the  frequent 
outbreaks  of  popular  hatred  in  which  numbon- 
of  them  perished,  kept  them  in  perpetual  alnrpi. 
Still  more  alarming  was  the  meeting  at  Bayonne 
[of  Catherine  de'  Medici,  the  young  king,  her  son, 
and  the  Duke  of  Alva,  representing  Philip  II.  of 
Spain]  in  tlie  summer  of  1565,  .  .  .  Amid  the 
Court  festivities  which  took  place,  it  was  known 
that  there  had  b-ien  many  secret  meetings  betwe^?n 
Alva,  Catherine,  and  Charles.     The  darkest  sus- 


picions as  to  the.,  objects  and  results  spread  over 
France.  It  was  generally  believed  —  falsely,  as 
from  Alva's  letters  it  now  appears  —  that  a 
simultaneous  extermination  of  all  heretics  in  the 
French  and  Spanish  dominions  had  1)een  agreed 
upon.  To  anticipate  this  stroke.  Coligni  pro- 
posed that  the  person  of  the  King  should  be 
seized  upon.  The  Court,  but  slenderly  gu  \rded, 
was  then  at  Monceaux.  The  project  had  almost 
succeeded.  Some  time,  however,  was  lost.  The 
Court  got  warning  and  fled  to  Meaux.  Six  thou- 
sand Swi.ss  arrived,  and  by  a  rapid  march  carried 
the  King  to  Paris.  After  such  a  failure,  nothing 
was  left  to  the  Huguenots  but  the  chances  of  a 
second  civil  war.  Conde  entered  boldly  on  the 
campaign.  Though  he  had  with  him  but  1,500 
horse  and  1,200  infantry,  he  marched  to  Paris, 
::nd  offered  battle  to  the  royal  troops  beneath  its 
walls.  The  Constable  [Montmorency],  who  had 
18,000  men  at  his  command,  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge, and  on  the  10th  of  November  1567,  the 
battle  of  St.  Denis  was  fought.  .  .  .  Neither 
party  could  "^cll  claim  the  victory,  as  both  re- 
tired from  t.'ie  field.  The  royal  army  had  to 
nourn  the  loss  that  day  of  its  aged  and  gal- 
lant commander,  the  Constable.  Conde  renewed 
next  day  the  challenge,  which  was  not  accepted. 
The  winter  months  were  spent  by  the  Huguenots 
in  effecting  a  junction  with  some  German  auxili- 
aries, and  in  the  spring  they  appeared  in  such 
force  upon  the  field  that,  on  the  23d  March  1568, 
the  Peace  of  Longjumeau  was  ratified,  which 
re-established,  free  fn^m  all  modifications  and  re- 
strictions, the  Edict  of  Amboise.  It  was  evident 
from  the  first  that  this  treaty  was  not  inlended  to  be 
kept ;  that  it  had  been  entered  into  by  the  govern- 
ment solely  to  gain  time,  and  to  scatter  the  ranks 
of  the  Huguenots.  Coligni  sought  Conde  at  his 
chateau  of  Noyers  in  Burgundy.  I  le  had  scarcely 
arrived  when  secret  intelligence  was  given  them 
of  a  plot  upon  their  li"es.  They  had  barely  time 
to  fly,  making  many  0  ,-Ingnlar  escape  by  the 
n'ay,  and  reaclnng  Rochelle,  which  from  this  time 
became  the  head-quarters  of  the  Huguenots,  on 
the  15th  September  l.'>88.  During  the  first  two 
religious  >vars  .  .  .  the  seat  of  war  was  so  re- 
mote from  her  dominions  that  the  Queen  of 
Navarre  i  Jeanne  d'Albret, — see  N.vvAnuE:  A.D. 
1528-1{)C'}]  had  satisfied  herself  with  opening  her 
coi'ntry  asan  asylum  for  those  Huguenots  driven 
thither  out  o'  the  southern  counties  of  France. 
But  when  she  heard  that  Conde  and  Coligni  .  .  . 
were  on  their  way  to  Rochelle,  to  raise  there  once 
more  the  Protestant  banner,  convinced  that  tlic 
French  Court  meditated  nothing  short  of  the  ex- 
termination of  the  Huguenots,  she  determined 
openly  to  cast  in  her  lot  with  her  co-religionists, 
and  to  give  them  all  the  help  she  could.  I)ext(T- 
ously  deceiving  Montluc,  who  had  received  in- 
.structions  to  watch  her  movements,  and  to  seize 
upon  her  person  if  she  showed  any  intention  of 
leaving  her  own  dominions,  after  a  flight  as  pre- 
cipitous and  almost  as  perilous  as  that  t)f  Conde 
and  Coligiu,  she  reached  Rochelle  on  the  29th 
September,  ten  days  after  tl.v.ir  arrival.  This 
town,  for  nearly  •>.  century  the  citadel  of  Protes- 
tantism in  F.  :,  having;  b  its  own  unaided 
;-owcr  free'  ;f  from  the  linglish  dominion 
[in  the  pci-ou  uetweeu  1368  and  1380]  had  had 
extraordinary  nuuiicipal  privileges  bestowed  on 
it  in  return  —  amorg  others,  rliat  of  an  entirely 
independent  jurisdiction,  botli  civil  and  military. 
Like  so  many  of  the  great  commercial  maits  of 
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Euroijc,  in  which  the  spirit  of  freedom  'S  j 
clierisiied,  it  Imd  early  welcomed  the  teuchiuj^;  | 
of  the  Reformers,  and  at  th(!  time  now  before  us 
nearly  the  whole  of  its  inhabitants  were  llufj;ue- 
nots.  .  .  .  About  the  very  time  that  the  Queen 
of  Navarre  entered  Rochelle  a  royal  edict  ap- 
peared, prohibiting,  under  pain  of  death,  the 
exercise  of  any  other  than  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  in  France,  imposing  upon  all  the  observ- 
ance of  its  rites  and  ceremonies;  and  banishing 
from  the  realm  all  preachers  of  the  doctrine  of 
Calvin,  fifteen  days  only  being  allowed  them  to 
quit  the  kingdom.  It  was  by  the  sword  that  this 
stem  edict  was  to  be  enforced  or  rescinded. 
Two  powerful  armies  of  nearly  equal  strength 
mustered  speedily.  One  was  non 'na"y  under 
the  command  of  the  Duke  of  A'  .1,  but  really 
led  by  Tavannes,  Biron,  Brissac,  and  the  young 
Duke  of  Guise,  the  last  burni'ig  to  emidate  the 
military  glory  of  his  father;  the  other  luider  the 
command  of  Conde  and  Coligni.  The  two  armies 
were  close  upon  one  another;  their  generals  de- 
sired to  bring  them  into  action ;  they  were  more 
than  once  actually  in  each  other's  presence;  but 
the  unprecedented  inclemency  of  the  weather  pre- 
venteil  an  engagement,  and  at  last,  without  com- 
ing into  collision,  both  had  to  retire  to  winter 
quarters.  The  delay  was  fatal  to  the  Hugue- 
nots." In  the  following  spring  (March  13,  l.'iGO), 
while  their  forces  were  still  scattered  an*'  unpre- 
pared, they  were  forced  into  battle  vith  the 
better-generaled  Royalists,  at  Jarnac,  and  were 
grievously  defeated.  Conde,  wounded  and  taken 
prisoner,  was  treated  at  flret  with  respect  by  the 
offlcers  "'ho  received  his  sword.  But  "Montes- 
quiou,  captain  of  the  Swiss  Guard  of  the  Duke  of 
Anjou,  ^"illoped  up  to  the  spot,  and,  hearing 
who  the  prisoner  was,  deliberately  levelled  his 
pistol  at  him  and  shot  him  through  the  head. 
The  Duke  passed  no  censure  on  his  oflicer,  and 
expressed  no  regret  at  his  deed.  The  grossest 
indignities  were  afterwards,  by  his  orders,  heaped 
upon  the  dead  body  of  the  slain.  The  defeat  of 
Jarnac,  and  still  more  the  death  of  Conde,  threw 
the  Huguenot  army  into  despair  .  .  .  The  utter 
dissolution  of  the  army  seemec  at  hand.  The 
Admiral  sent  a  messenger  to  the  Queen  of  Navarre 
at  Rochelle,  entreating  her  to  come  to  the  camp. 
She  was  already  on  her  way.  On  arrival,  and 
after  a  short  consultation  with  the  Adnural,  the 
army  was  drawn  up  to  receive  her.  She  rode 
along  the  ranks  —  ?ier  son  Henry  on  one  side,  the 
aon  of  the  deceased  Conde  on  the  other."  Then 
she  addressed  to  the  troops  an  inspiring  speech, 
concluding  with  these  heroic  words:  "Soldiers, 
I  offer  you  everything  I  have  to  give, —  my  do- 
minions, my  t  easures,  my  life,  and,  what  is 
dearer  to  me  than  all,  my  children.  I  make  here 
solemn  oath  before  you  all  —  I  swear  to  defend  to 
my  last  sigh  the  holy  cause  whicli  now  unites  us. " 
"  The  toldicrs  crowded  around  the  Queen,  and 
unanimously,  as  if  by  sudden  impulse,  hailed 
young  Henry  o'  Navarrr  as  their  future  general. 
The  Admiral  and  Ln  Rochefoucauld  were  the 
first  to  swear  fidelity  to  the  Prince  ;  then  came 
the  inferior  officers  and  the  --hole  assembled 
soldiery;  and  it  wa.s  thus  that,  >;i  his  fifteenth 
year,  the  Prince  of  Beam  was  i  "igurated  as 
L,eneral-in-ch?<'f  of  the  army  of  th .  Juguenots. " 
In  June  the  Huguenot  army  elTected  a  junction 
at  St.  Yriex  with  a  division  of  German  auxili- 
aries, led  by  the  Due  de  Deux-Ponts,  antl  includ- 
ing among  its  chiefs  the  Priuoe  of  Orange  and 


ir  rother  Louis  of  Nassau.  They  attacked  the 
jf  Anjou  at  La  Roche- Abeille  and  gained 
a  slight  advantage;  but  wasted  their  strength 
during  the  summer,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the 
Admiral  Colignj',  in  besieging  Poitiers.  The 
Duke  of  Anjou  approached  with  a  superior  army, 
and,  again  in  opposition  to  the  judgment  of 
Coliguy,  the  Huguenots  encountered  him  at 
Moncontour  (October  i},  l.'iOO),  where  they  suf- 
fered the  worst  of  their  defeats,  leaving  5,000 
dead  and  wounded  on  the  field.  jSIeanwhile  a 
French  army  had  entered  Navarre,  had  taken 
the  capital  and  spread  destruction  everywhere 
through  the  small  kingdom;  but  the  Queen  sent 
Count  de  Montgomery  to  rally  her  people,  and 
the  invaders  were  (Iriven  out.  Coligny  and 
Prince  Henry  wintered  their  troops  in  the  far 
soutii,  then  moved  rapidly  northwards  in  the 
spring,  up  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  across  the 
Cevennes,  through  Burgundy,  approaching  the 
Loire,  and  were  met  by  the  Marshal  de  Cosse  at 
Arnay-le-Duc,  where  Henry  of  Navarre  won  his 
first  .success  in  arms  —  Coligny  being  ill.  Though 
it  was  but  a  partial  viclorv  it  brought  about  a 
breathing  time  of  peace.  "  Yhis  happened  in  the 
end  of  June,  and  on  the  8th  of  August  [1570]  the 
Peace  of  St.  Germainen-Laye  was  signed,  and 
France  had  two  full  years  of  quiet." — W.  Hanna, 
'!''"•  Wars  of  the  lluguciiots,  ch.  4. 

^  JO  IN :  Due  d'Aumale,  Hint,  of  tlie  Princes 
de  (  iide,  bk.  1,  ch.  4-5  (y.  1-2).— M.  W.  Freer, 
Life  of  Jennne  d'Albret,  ch.  8-10.  — C.  M.  Yonge, 
Cameos  of  Eiig.  Hist. ,  5</t  series,  c.  8. 

A.  D.  1570-1572.— Coligny  at  court  and  his 
influence  with  the  King. — Projected  war  with 
Spain. — The  desperate  step  of  Catharine  de' 
Medici,  and  its  consequence  in  the  plot  of  Mas- 
sacre.— "After  the  Peace  of  I'iTO,  it  appeared  as 
if  a  complete  change  of  policy  Avas  about  to  take 
place.  The  Queen  pretended  to  1)-t  friendlv  with 
the  Protestants;  her  relations  with  ihe  a»"'  icious 
GuLses  were  distant  and  cold,  and  the  p  jjcct  of 
imiting  the  Hou-ses  of  Bourbon  and  Valois  by 
marriage  [the  marriage  of  Henry  of  Navarre 
with  the  kuig's  sister.  Marguerite]  really  looked 
as  if  she  was  i'  crnest.  Tlie  most  distinguished 
leader  of  the  Huguenot  party  was  the  Ad'  "'•al 
Cnspar  de  Coligny.  It  is  quite  refreshing  i.i,  lUiS 
doleful  period  to  meet  with  such  a  character. 
He  was  a  nobleman  -^f  the  old  French  school  and 
of  the  best  st^imp;  ve-  ^on  his  estates  with 
his  family,  his  littl»  ') '  .  j  retainers  and  sub- 
jects, in  ancient  i  '  ir  ii<.i  style,  and  on  the 
best  terms,  and  regv  Ay  went  with  them  to  the 
Protestant  worship  and  the  comnmnion ;  a  man 
of  unbleniTshed  mondity  and  strict  Calvinistic 
view.i  of  life.  Whatever  this  man  said  or  did 
was  the  result  of  his  inmost  convictions;  his  life 
was  the  impersonation  of  his  views  and  thoughts. 
In  the  late  turbulent  times  he  had  become  an  im- 
portant person  as  leader  and  organizer  of  the 
Protestant  armies.  At  his  call,  thousands  of 
noblemen  and  soldiers  took  uo  arms,  and  they 
submitted  under  his  com'  and  to  very  strict  dis- 
cipline. He  could  not  boast  of  having  won  many 
br.ltles,  but  he  was  famous  for  having  kept  his 
resources  togethi  after  repeated  defeats,  and  for 
rising  up  stronger  than  before  after  every  lost 
engagement.  .  .  .  Now  that  peace  was  made, 
' why, '  he  a.sked,  'excite  further  dissensions  for 
the  benefit  of  our  common  enemies  ?  Let  us  direct 
our  undivided  forces  against  the  real  enemy  of 
France  —  against  Spain,  who  stirs  up  intrigues 
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in  our  civil  wars.  Let  \i»  crush  this  power, 
which  coiidemiis  ua  to  ignominious  dependence.' 
Tlie  war  iiirainst  Spain  was  Coligny's  project. 
It  was  tlie  idea  of  a  good  Huguenot,  for  it  was 
directed  against  tlie  most  blindly  fanatical  and 
(langerous  foe  of  the  new  do(;trines;  but  it  was 
also  tiiat  of  a  good  Frenchman,  for  a  victory  over 
Spain  would  increase  the  power  of  France  in  tlio 
direction  of  Burgundy.  .  .  .  From  September, 
t.")?!,  Coligny  was  at  court.  On  his  first  arrival 
he  was  heartily  welcomed  by  the  King,  embraced 
by  Catharine,  and  loaded  with  honours  and 
favours  by  both.  I  am  not  of  opinion  that  this 
was  a  deeply  laid  scheme  to  entrap  the  guileless 
hero,  the  more  easily  to  ruin  him.  Catharine's 
ideas  did  not  e.vtend  so  far.  Still  less  do  I  believe 
that  the  young  King  was  truined  to  play  the  ))art 
of  a  hypocrite,  and  regarded  Coligny  as  a  victim 
to  be  cherished  until  the  ffite  day.  I  think, 
rather,  that  Catharine,  in  her  changeableness  anJ 
hatred  of  the  Guises,  was  now  really  dispo.sed  to 
make  peace  with  the  Protestants,  and  that  the 
young  King  was  for  the  time  impreas(Ml  by  this 
superior  personage.  No  youthful  mind  is  so 
degraded  as  to  be  entirely  inaccessible  to  such 
influence.  ...  I  believe  that  the  first  and  only 
happy  day  in  the  life  of  this  unfortunate  mon- 
arch was  when  he  met  Coligny,  who  raised  him 
above  the  d(!gradation  of  vulgar  life ;  and  I  be- 
lieve further,  that  this  relation  was  the  main 
cau.se  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  A 
new  influence  was  threatening  to  surround  the 
King  and  to  take  deep  root,  which  Catharine, 
her  son  Henry  of  Anjou,  and  the  strict  Catholic 
party,  must  do  their  utmost  to  avert;  and  it  was 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  King's  weak  charac- 
ter to  allow  the  man  to  be  murdered  whom  he 
had  just  called  'Father.'.  .  .  It  appears  that 
about  the  middle  of  the  year  [1573]  the  matter 
[of  war  with  Spain  and  help  to  the  revolting 
Netherlands]  was  as  good  as  ilecided.  The  Kiiijj 
willingly  acceded  to  Coligny's  plan  .  .  .  [and] 
privately  gave  considerable  sums  for  the  support 
of  the  Flemish  patriots,  for  the  equipment  of  an 
army  of  4,000  men,  composed  of  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  who  marched  towards  Mons,  to 
succour  Loins  of  Na-ssau.  When  in  July  this 
urmy  was  beaten,  and  the  majority  of  the  Hugue- 
nots were  in  despair,  Coligny  succeeded  in  per- 
suading the  King  to  equip  a  fresh  and  still  larger 
army;  but  the  opposition  then  bestirred  itself. 
.  ,  .  The  Queen  .  .  .  had  been  absent  with  her 
married  daughter  in  Lorraine,  and  on  her  return 
she  found  everything  changed;  the  Guises  with- 
out influence,  herself  thrust  on  one  side.  Under 
the  impression  of  the  latest  events  in  Flanders, 
which  made  it  likely  that  the  v/ar  with  Spain 
would  be  ruinous,  she  hastened  to  the  King,  told 
him  with  floods  of  tears  that  it  would  be  his  ruin ; 
that  the  Huguenots,  through  Coligny,  had  stolen 
the  King's  coatidence,  unfortunately  for  himself 
and  the  country.  She  made  some  impression 
upon  him,  but  it  did  not  last  long,  and  thoughts 
of  war  gained  the  upper  hand  again.  The  Idea 
now  (August,  1572),  must  have  been  matured  in 
Catharine's  mind  of  venturing  ot  a  desperate 
step,  in  order  to  save  her  supremacy  and  influ- 
(jncc.  .  .  .  The  idea  ripened  in  her  mind  of  get- 
ting rid  of  Coligny  by  assassination.  .  .  .  En- 
tirely of  one  rain 'with  her  son  Henry,  she  turned 
to  the  Guises,  with  whom  she  was  at  enmity 
when  they  were  in  power,  but  friendly  when 
they  were  of  no  more  consequence  than  herself. 


They  breathed  vengeance  against  the  Calvinists, 
:i!i(l  were  ready  at  once  to  avenge  the  murder 
of  Francis  of  Guise  by  a  murderous  attack  upon 
Coligny.  An  assassin  was  hired,  and  established 
in  a  house  belonging  to  the  Gui-ses,  near  Coligny's 
dwelling,  and  as  he  came  out  of  the  palace,  on 
the  22nd  of  August,  a  shot  was  fired  at  him, 
which  wounded  but  did  not  kill  him.  Had  Co- 
ligny died  of  his  wound,  Catharine  would  have 
been  content.  .  .  .  But  Coligny  did  not  die ;  the 
Huguenots  defiantly  demanded  vengeance  on  the 
well-known  instigator  of  the  deed ;  their  threats 
reached  the  Queen  and  Prince  Henry  of  Anjou, 
and  the  personal  fas(!ination  which  Coligny  had 
exerci.s(!d  over  King  Charles  ajjpeared  rather  to 
increase  than  todimini.sh.  Thus  doubtless  arose, 
during  the  anxious  hours  after  the  failure  of  the 
assassmation,  the  idea  of  an  act  of  violence  on  a 
largo  scale,  which  should  strike  a  blow  at  Co- 
ligny and  ills  friends  before  they  had  time  for 
revenge.  It  certainly  had  not  been  in  prepara- 
tion for  mouths,  not  even  since  the  time  that 
Coligny  had  been  at  Court;  it  was  concieived  in 
tiie  agony  of  these  hours." — L.  Hausser,  Tlie 
Period  of  t?ie  Reformation,  ch.  27. 

Also  in:  J.  L.  Motley,  The  Rise  of  the  Dutch 
Rt'.piMie,  pt.  3,  ch.  6-7  {v.  2). —  L.  von  liauke. 
Civil  Wars  and  Monarchy  in  France,  ch.  15. 

A.  D.  1572  (August). — The  Massacre  of  S;. 
Bartholomew's  Day. — "With  some  jiroofs, 
forged  or  real,  in  her  hand  that  he  was  in  \wt 
sonal  danger,  the  Queen  Mother  [August  24] 
presented  herself  to  her  son.  She  told  him  that 
at  the  moment  she  was  speaking  the  Huguenots 
were  arming.  Sixteen  thousand  of  them  in- 
tended to  assemble  in  the  morning,  seize  the 
palace,  destroy  herself,  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  and 
tlie  Catholic  noblemen,  and  carry  olf  Charles, 
The  conspiracy,  she  said,  extended  through 
France.  'The  chiefs  of  the  congregations  were 
waiting  for  a  signal  from  Coligny  to  rise  in  every 
province  and  town.  Tlie  Catliolics  had  discov- 
ered the  plot,  and  did  not  mean  to  sit  still  to  be 
murdered.  If  the  King  refused  to  act  with  them, 
they  woidd  choose  another  leader ;  and  whatever 
happened  he  would  be  himself  destroyed.  Ua- 
able  to  say  that  the  story  could  not  be  true, 
Charles  looked  enquiringly  at  Tavannas  and  De 
Nevers,  and  they  both  confirmed  the  Queen 
Mother's  words.  Shaking  his  incredulity  with 
reminders  of  Amboise  and  Meaux,  Catherine 
w>'nt  on  to  say  that  one  man  was  the  cause  of  all 
the  troubles  in  the  realm.  The  Admiral  aspired 
to  rule  all  France,  and  she  —  she  admitted,  with 
Anjou  and  the  Guises,  had  conspired  to  kill  him 
to  save  the  King  and  the  country.  She  dropped 
all  disguise.  The  King,  she  said,  must  now 
assist  them  or  all  would  be  lost.  .  .  .  Charles 
was  a  weak,  passionate  boy,  alone  in  the  dark 
conclave  of  iniciuity.  He  stormed,  nvved,  wept, 
implored,  spoke  of  his  honour,  his  plighted 
word;  swore  at  one  monumt  that  the  Admiral 
should  not  be  touched,  tlien  prayed  them  to  try 
other  means.  But  clear,  co'il  and  venomous, 
Catherine  told  him  it  was  too  late.  If  there  Wiis 
a  judicial  enquiry,  the  Guises  would  shield 
themselves  by  telhng  all  that  they  knew.  They 
would  betray  her;  they  would  betray  his  brother; 
and,  fairly  or  unfairly,  they  would  not  spare 
himself.  .  .  .  For  an  hour  and  a  half  the  King 
contiuiujd  to  struggle.  'You  refuse,  then,' 
Catherine  said  at  last.  .  .  .  '  Is  it  that  you  are 
afraid,  Sire? '  she  hissed  iu  Lis  »uir.     '  By  God's 
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dcatli.'  ho  cricil,  springing  to  iiis  feet,  '  since  voii 
will  kill  the  Admiral,  kill  them  nil.  Kill  airthu 
Huguenots  in  France,  that  none  may  be  left  to 
reproach  nie.  Mort  Dieu!  Kill  them  all.'  He 
dashed  out  of  tlic  cabiuet.  A  list  of  those  who 
were  to  die  was  instantly  drawn  up.  Navarre 
and  Conde  were  first  included ;  but  Catherine 
prudently  reflected  that  to  kill  the  IJourbons 
would  make  the  Guises  too  strong.  Five  or  si.\ 
names  were  a<lded  to  the  Admiral's,  and  these 
Catlierine  afterwards  asserted  w(  re  all  that  it 
was  intended  should  suffer.  .  .  .  Night  had  now 
fallen.  Guise  and  Aumale  were  still  lurking  in 
the  city,  and  came  with  the  Duke  of  Montpensier 
at  (/atlierine'a  sununons.  The  p(MSons  who  were 
to  be  killed  were  in  dilTerent  parts  of  the  town. 
Each  took  charge  of  a  district.  Moutiiensier 
promised  to  see  to  the  Palace;  Guisis  and  his 
uncle  undertook  the  Admiral ;  and  below  these, 
the  word  went  out  to  the  leaders  of  the  already 
organised  sections,  who  had  been  disappointed 
once,  but  whose  hour  was  now  come.  The 
Catholics  were  to  recognis(!  one  another  in  the 
confusion  by  a  white  liandkerchief  on  the  left 
arm  and  a  white  cross  in  their  caps.  The 
Royal  Guard,  Catholics  to  a  man,  were  inst Tu- 
rnouts ready  made  for  the  work.  Gui.se  assem- 
bled the  olilcers:  he  told  them  that  the  Hugue- 
nots w<'re  preparing  to  rise,  and  that  the  King 
had  ordered  their  instant  punishment.  The 
officers  asked  no  questions,  and  desired  no 
better  service.  The  business  wiis  to  begin  at 
dawn.     The  signal  would  bo  the  tolling  of  tlu; 

Sreat  bell  at  the  Palace  of  Justice,  and  the  first 
eath  was  to  be  Coligny's.  The  soldiers  stole  to 
their  po.sts.  Twelve  hundred  lay  along  the 
Seine,  between  the  river  and  the  Hotel  de  Villc; 
other  companies  watched  at  the  Louvre.  As  the 
darkness  waned,  the  Queen  Mother  went  down 
to  the  gate.  The  stillness  of  the  dawn  was 
broken  by  an  accidental  pistol-shot.  Her  heart 
sank,  and  she  sent  oil  a  messenger  to  tell  Guise 
to  pause.  But  it  was  too  late.  A  min\ite  later 
the  bell  boomed  out,  and  the  Massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew  had  commenced."  The  assassins 
broke  into  the  Admiral's  dwelling  and  killed 
him  as  he  lay  wounded  in  bed.  "The  window 
was  open.  'Is  it  done?'  cried  Guise  from  the 
court  below,  '  is  it  done?  Fling  him  out  that  we 
may  see  him.'  Still  breathing,  the  Admiral  was 
hurled  upon  the  pavement.  The  Basttird  of 
AngoulOine  wiped  the  blood  from  his  face  to  be 
sure  of  his  identity,  and  then,  kicking  him  as  he 
lay,  shouted,  '  So  far  well.  Courage,  my  brave 
boys!  now  for  the  rest.'  One  of  tlie  Due  de 
Nevers's  people  hacked  off  the  head.  A  rope 
was  knotted  about  the  ankles,  and  the  corpse 
was  dragged  out  into  the  street  anndst  the  howl- 
ing crow(l.  Teligny,  .  .  .  Rochefoucault,  and 
the  reit  of  the  Adnural's  friends  who  lodged  in 
the  neighbourhood  were  disposed  of  in  the  sjime 
way,  tt.id  so  complete  was  the  surprise  that  there 
was  not  the  most  faint  attempt  at  resistance. 
Montpensier  had  been  no  h^ss  successful  in  the 
Louvre.  T.'io  stairca.ses  were  all  besot.  The 
retinues  of  the  King  of  Navarro  and  the  Prince 
had  been  lodged  in  the  palace  at  Charles's  par- 
ti(;ular  desire.  Their  names  were  called  over, 
and  as  they  descended  unarmed  into  the  quad- 
rangle they  wore  hewn  in  pieces.  There,  in 
heaps,  they  fell  below  the  Royal  window,  under 
the  eyes  of  the  miserable  King,  who  was  forced 
forward  between  his  mother  and  his  broth'jr  that 


ho  might  bo  soon  as  the  accomplice  of  the  mas- 
satTo.  .Most  of  the  victims  were  killed  ui)on  the 
spot.  Some  Hod  womuloJ  up  the  stairs,  and 
were  slaughtered  in  the  presence  of  the  Prin- 
cesses. ...  By  seven  o'clock  the  work  which 
Gui8(!  and  his  immediate  friends  had  undertaken 
was  finished  with  but  one  failure.  The  Count 
Montgomery  and  the  Vidamo  of  Chartros  .  .  . 
eseai>ed  to  England.  The  mol)  meanwhile  was 
in  full  iMijoymem.  .  .  .  While  dukes  and  lords 
were  killing  at  the  Louvre,  the  bands  of  the  sec- 
tions imitated  them  with  more  than  success; 
men,  womeii,  and  even  children,  striving  which 
should  bo  the  first  in  Ww  jiious  work  of  murder. 
All  Catholic  Paris  was  at  the  busii.-oss,  and  every 
llugueno'i;  household  hud  neighbotirs  to  know 
and  dene  unce  tliom.  Througji  street  and  lane 
and  (play  and  causeway,  tht,'  air  rang  with  yells 
and  curses,  pi.stol-shots  and  crashing  windows; 
the  roadways  were  strewed  with  mangled  biKlies, 
the  doors  were  blocked  by  the  dead  and  <lying. 
From  garret,  clr'set,  roof,  or  stable,  crouching 
creatures  were  t(>rn  shrieking  out,  and  stabbed 
and  ha(!kod  at;  boys  practised  their  hands  by 
strangling  bal)i(,s  in  their  cradles,  and  headless 
bodies  were  trailed  along  the  trottoirs.  .  .  . 
Towards  midday  some  of  the  (pueter  people  at- 
tempted to  restore  order.  A  party  of  the  town 
l)oliee  made  their  way  to  the  palace.  Charles 
caught  eagerly  at  their  offers  of  service,  and 
bade  them  do  their  utmost  to  puc  the  i)eopl'5 
down;  but  it  was  all  in  vain.  The  .soldiers  mad- 
dened with  plunder  and  blood,  could  not  bo 
brought  to  assist,  and  without  them  nothing 
could  be  done.  All  that  afternoon  and  night, 
and  the  ne.\t  day  and  the  day  after,  the  horrible 
scenes  continued,  till  the  fiames  burnt  down  at 
last  for  want  of  fuel.  The  number  who  perished 
in  Paris  was  computed  variously  from  2,000  to 
10,000.  In  this,  as  in  ah  such  instances,  the 
lowest,  estimate  is  probably  the  nearest  to  the 
truth.  The  massacre  was  completed  —  com- 
pleted in  Paris — only,  as  it  proved,  to  be  con- 
tinued elsewhere.  ...  On  the  24th,  while  the 
havoc  was  at  its  height,  circulars  wont  round  to 
the  provinces  that  a  quarrel  had  broken  out  be- 
tween the  Houses  of  Guise  and  Coligny;  that  the 
Admiral  and  many  more  had  boon  unfortunately 
killed,  and  that  the  King  himself  had  been  m 
danger  through  his  olforts  to  control  the  people. 
The  governors  of  the  different  towns  were  com- 
manded to  repress  at  once  any  symptoms  of  dis- 
onier  which  might  show  themselves,  and  par- 
ticularly to  allow  no  injury  to  be  done  to  the 
Huguenots."  But  Gui.se,  when  hii  learned  of 
those  circulars,  which  threw  upon  him  the  odium 
of  the  massacre,  forced  the  King  to  recall  them. 
' '  The  story  of  the  Huguenot  conspiracy  was 
revived.  .  .  .  The  Protestants  of  the  provinces, 
finding  themselves  denounced  from  the  throne, 
wore  likely  instantly  to  take  arms  to  defend 
themselves.  Couriers  were  therefore  despatched 
with  second  oniers  that  they  should  be  dealt 
with  as  they  had  been  dealt  with  at  Paris;  and 
at  Lyons,  Orleans,  Rouen,  Bordeaux,  Toulon, 
Meaux,  in  hn'f  the  towns  and  villages  of  France, 
the  blocdy  drama  was  played  once  again.  The 
King,  ilirown  out  into  the  hideous  torrent  of 
blood,  became  drunk  with  frenzy,  and  let 
.slaugiiter  have  its  way,  till  «'ven  Guise  himself 
afflicted  to  be  shocked,  and  interposed  to  put  an 
end  to  it;  not,  howev(!r,  till,  according  to  the 
belief  of  the  times,  100,000  men,  women   and 
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children  Imd  been  mi.serably  murdered.  .  .  .  The 
number  ngiiiii  may  be  hoped  to  have  been  pro- 
digiously exaggerated;  with  all  large  figures, 
when  un.supported  by  exact  statistics,  it  is  safe 
to  divide  at  least  by  ten." — J.  A.  Frou''.e,  Hist, 
of  England:  Reign  of  Mizabeth,  ch.  23  (».  4). 

Also  in  :  II.  VVhite,  T/ie  Mdmacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, ch.  12-14. — Duke  of  Sully,  Memoirs, 
bk.  1.— G.  P.  Fisher,  The  Massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew ,.  .«o  Eu'/lander,  Jan.,  1880). 

A.  D.  1572  (August — October). — The  king's 
avowal  of  responsibility  for  the  Massacre,  and 
celebration  of  his  "victory." — Rejoicings  at 
Rome  and  Madrid. — General  horror  of  Europe. 
— The  effects  in  France. — Changed  character  of 
the  Protestant  party. — "Ou  the  morning  of  the 
20th  of  August,  Cluirles  IX.  went  to  hold  a  •  bed 
of  justice  '  in  the  parliament,  carrying  with  him 
the  king  of  Navarre,  and  he  then  openly  avowed 
that  tl»e  massacre  had  been  perpetrated  by  his 
orders,  made  .  .  .  excuse  for  it,  grounded  on  a 
pretended  conspiracy  of  liie  Huguenots  against 
his  person,  and  then  directed  the  parliament  to 
commence  judicial  proceedings  against  Coligni 
and  his  accomplices,  dead  or  alive,  on  the  charge 
of  high  treason.  The  parliament  obeyed,  and, 
after  a  process  of  two  months,  wiiich  was  a  mere 
tissue  of  falsehoods,  they  not  onl^  found  all  the 
dead  guilty,  but  they  included  m  the  sentence 
two  of  the  principal  men  who  had  escaped  — 
the  old  captain    Briquemaut,  and   Arnaud   de 


Cavaignes. 


Both  were  hanged  at  the  Place 


de  Greve,  in  the  presence  of  the  .'ting,  who  com- 
pelled the  king  of  Navarre  also  to  be  a  witness 
of  their  execution.  Having  once  assumed  the 
responsibility  of  the  massacre  of  the  protestants, 
Charles  IX.  began  to  glory  in  the  deed.  On  the 
27th  of  August,  he  went  with  the  whole  court  to 
Montfaucon,  to  contemplate  the  mutilated  re- 
mains of  the  admiral.  .  .  .  Next  day,  a  grand 
jubilee  procession  was  headed  by  the  king  in 
celebration  of  his  so-called  victory.  .  .  .  The 
'  victory '  was  also  celebrated  by  two  medals. 
.  .  .  Nevertheless,  the  minds  of  Charles  and  his 
mother  were  evidently  ill  at  ease,  and  their  mis- 
givings as  to  the  effect  which  would  be  produced 
at  foreign  courts  by  the  news  of  these  proceed- 
ings are  very  evident  in  the  varying  and  often 
contradictory  orders  which  they  dispatched  into 
the  provinces.  .  .  .  The  news  of  these  terrible 
events  caused  an  extreme  agitation  in  all  the 
courts  throughout  christian  Europe.  Philip  of 
Spain,  informed  of  the  massacres  by  a  letter  from 
the  king  and  tlie  queen-mother,  written  on  the 
29th  of  Au^  ust,  replied  by  warm  cong'-atulations 
and  expressions  of  joy  The  cardinal  of  Lor- 
raine, who  was  ...  at  Rome,  §ave  a  reward  of 
1,000  ecus  of  gold  to  the  couner  who  brought 
the  despatches,  and  the  news  was  celebrated  at 
Rome  by  the  tiring  of  the  cannons  of  the  castle 
of  St.  Augelo,  and  by  the  lighting  of  bon-flres 
in  the  streets.  The  pope  (Gregory  XIII.)  and 
the  sacred  college  went  in  grand  procession  to 
the  churches  to  offer  their  thanks  to  God.  .  .  . 
Not  content  with  these  demonstrations,  the  pope 
caused  a  medal  to  be  struck.  .  .  .  Gregory  dis- 

f)atch'Hl  immediately  to  the  court  of  France  the 
egate  Fabic  d  Orsinl,  with  a  commission  to  con- 
gratulate the  king  and  his  mother  for  the  vigour 
they  had  shown  m  the  repression  of  heresy,  to 
demand  the  reception  in  France  of  the  council  of 
Trent,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition. 
.  .  .  But  the  papal  legate  found   the  court  of 


France  in  a  different  temper  from  that  which  he 
anticipated.  Catherine,  alarmed  at  the  effect 
which  these  great  outrages  had  produced  on  the 
protestant  sovereigns,  found  it  necessary  to  give 
him  private  intimations  that  the  congratulations 
of  the  pontiff  were  untimely,  and  could  not  be 
publicly  accepted.  .  .  .  The  policy  of  the  French 
court  at  home  was  no  less  distasteful  to  the  papal 
legate  than  its  relations  abroad.  The  old  edicts 
against  the  public  exercise  of  the  protestant 
worship  were  gradually  revived,  and  the  Hugue- 
nots were  deprived  of  the  otlices  which  they  had 
obtained  during  tlie  short  period  of  toleration, 
but  strict  orders  were  sent  round  to  forbid  any 
further  massacres,  with  threats  of  punishment 
against  those  who  had  already  offended.  On  the 
8th  of  October,  the  king  published  a  declaration, 
inviting  such  of  the  protestants  as  had  quitted 
the  kingdom  in  consequence  of  the  massacres  to 
return,  and  promising  them  safety ;  but  this  was 
soon  followed  by  letters  to  the  governors  of  the 
l)rovinces,  directing  them  to  exhort  the  Huguenot 
gentry  and  others  to  conform  to  the  catholic 
faith,  and  declaring  that  he  would  tolerate  only 
one  religion  in  his  kingdom.  Many,  believing 
that  the  protestant  cause  was  entirely  ruined  in 
France,  complied,  and  this  defection  was  encour- 
aged by  the  example  of  the  two  princes  of  Bour- 
bon [Henry,  now  king  of  Navarre,  his  mother, 
Jeanne  d'Albret,  having  dicnl  June  9,  1572,  and 
Henry,  the  young  prince  of  Conde],  who,  after 
some  weeks  of  violent  resistance,  submitted  at 
the  end  of  September,  and,  at  least  in  outward 
form,  became  catholics.  It  has  been  remarked 
that  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's-day  pro- 
duced an  entire  change  in  the  character  of  the 
protestant  party  in  France.  The  Huguenots  had 
hitherto  been  entirely  ruled  by  their  aristocracy, 
who  took  the  lead  and  direction  in  every  move- 
ment ;  but  now  the  great  mass  of  the  protestant 
nobility  had  perished  or  deserted  the  cause,  and 
from  this  moment  the  latter  depended  for  sup- 
port upon  the  inhabitants  of  some  of  the  great 
towns  and  upon  the  un-noble  class  of  the  people ; 
and  with  this  change  it  took  a  more  i)opular 
character,  in  some  cases  showing  even  a  tendency 
to  republicanism.  In  the  towns  where  the  pr  t- 
estants  Avere  strong  enough  to  offer  serious  re- 
sistance, such  as  La  Rochelle,  Nimes,  Sancerre, 
and  Montauban,  the  richer  burghers,  and  a  part 
at  least  of  the  municipal  officers,  were  in  favour 
of  submission,  and  they  were  restrained  only  by 
the  resolution  and  devotion  of  the  less  wealthy 
portion  of  the  population." — T.  "Wright,  Ilist.  of 
France,  bk.  3,  ch.  7  (».  1). 

Also  in  :  H.  M.  Baird,  Hist,  of  tlie  Rise  of  the 
Huguenots,  ch.  19  {v.  2). — A.  de  Montor,  Lives  and 
Times  of  the  R^man  Pontiffs,  v.  1,  pp.  810-813. 

A.  D.  1572-1573.— The  Fourth  Relieious 
War. — Siege  and  successful  defence  o?  La 
Rochelle. — A  favorable  peace. — "The  two  Re- 
former-princes Henry  of  Navarre  and  Henry  de 
Conde,  attended  mass  on  the  29th  of  September, 
and,  on  the  3d  of  October,  wrote  to  the  pope,  de- 
ploring their  errors  and  giving  hopes  of  their 
cor  version.  Far  away  from  Paris,  in  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Pyrenees  and  of  Languedoc,  in  the 
towns  where  the  Reformers  were  numerous  and 
confident  .  .  .  the  spirit  of  resistance  carried  the 
day.  An  assembly,  meeting  at  Milhau,  drew  up 
a  provisional  ordinance  for  the  government  of  the 
Reformed  church,  '  until  it  please  God,  who  has 
the  hearts  of  kings  in  His  keeping,  to  change 
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that  of  King  Charles  IX.  and  restore  the  dtate  of 
France  to  good  order,  or  to  raise  up  sucli  ncigli- 
boring  prince  as  is  manifestly  marked  out,  by  his 
virtue  and  by  distinguishing  signs,  for  to  be  the 
liberator  of  tins  poor  alllicted  people. '  In  Novem- 
ber, 1573,  the  fourth  religious  war  broke  out. 
The  siege  of  La  Ilochelle  was  its  only  important 
event.  Charles  IX.  and  his  councillors  exerted 
themselves  in  vain  to  avoid  it.  There  was  every- 
thing to  disquiet  them  in  this  enterprise  :  so  sud- 
den a  revival  of  the  religious  war  after  the  grand 
blow  they  had  just  struck,  the  passionate  energy 
manifested  by  the  Protestants  in  a.sylum  at  La 
Ilochelle,  and  the  help  they  had  been  led  to  hope 
for  from  Queen  Elizabeth  whom  England  would 
never  have  forgiven  for  indifference  in  this  cause. 
.  .  .  The  king  heard  that  one  of  the  bravest 
Protestant  chiefs.  La  Noue,  'Ironarm,' had  re- 
tired to  Mons  with  Prince  Louis  of  Nassau.  The 
Duke  of  Longueville  .  .  .  induced  him  to  go  to 
Paris.  The  king  received  him  with  great  favor 
.  .  .  and  pressed  him  to  go  to  La  Rochelle  and 
prevail  upon  the  inhabitants  to  keep  the  peace. 
...  La  None  at  last  consented,  and  repaired, 
about  the  end  of  November,  1572,  to  a  viUage 
close  by  La  Rochelle,  whitlier  it  was  arranged 
that  deputies  from  the  town  would  come  and 
confer  with  him.  .  .  .  After  hearing  him,  the 
senate  rejected  the  pacific  overtures  made  to 
them  by  La  Noue.  '  We  have  no  mind  [they 
said]  to  treat  specially  and  for  ourselves  alone ; 
our  cause  is  that  of  God  and  of  all  the  churches 
of  France;  we  will  accept  nothing  but  what 
shall  seem  proper  to  all  our  brethren.'"  They 
then  offered  to  trust  themselves  under  La  Noue's 
command,  notwithstanding  the  commission  by 
which  he  was  acting  for  the  king.  "La  Noue 
did  not  hesitate ;  he  became,  under  the  authority 
of  the  mayor,  Jacques  Henri,  the  military  head 
of  La  Rochelle,  whither  Charles  IX.  had  seat 
him  to  make  peace.  The  king  authorized  him  to 
accept  this  singular  position.  La  Noue  con- 
ducted himself  so  honorably  in  it,  and  everybody 
was  so  convinced  of  his  good  faith  as  well  as 
bravery,  that  for  three  months  he  commanded 
inside  La  Rochelle,  and  superintended  the  prep- 
arations for  defence,  all  the  while  trying  to 
make  the  chances  of  peace  prevail.  At  the  end 
of  February,  1578,  he  recognized  the  impossibil- 
ity of  his  double  commission,  and  he  went  away 
from  La  Rochelle,  leaving  the  place  in  better 
condition  than  that  in  which  he  had  found  it, 
without  eitlier  king  or  Rochellese  considering 
that  they  had  any  right  to  complain  of  him. 
Biron  first  and  then  the  Duke  of  Anjou  in  per- 
son took  the  command  of  the  siege.  They 
brought  up,  it  is  said,  40,000  men  and  60  pieces 
of  artillery.  The  Rochellese,  for  defensive 
strength,  had  but  22  companies  of  refugees  or 
inhabitants,  making  in  all  3,100  men.  The  siege 
lasted  from  the  2ttth  of  February  to  the  13th  of 
June,  1573;  si.x  assaults  were  made  on  the  place. 
...  La  Roclielle  was  saved.  Charles  IX.  was 
more  and  more  desirous  of  peace ;  his  brother,  the 
Duke  of  Anjou,  had  just  been  elected  King  of 
Poland;  Charles  IX.  was  anxious  for  him  to 
leave  France  and  go  to  take  jjossession  of  his 
new  kingdom.  Thanks  to  these  complications, 
the  peace  of  La  Rochelle  was  signed  on  the  6th 
of  July,  1573.  Liberty  of  creed  and  worship  was 
recognized  in  the  lliree  towns  of  La  Rochelle, 
Montauban,  and  Mmes.  They  were  not  obliged 
to  receive  any  royal  garrison,  on  condition  of 


giving  hostages  to  be  kept  by  the  king  for  two 
years.  Lil)erty  of  worship  throughout  the  ex- 
tent of  their  jurisdiction  continued  to  be  recog- 
nized in  the  case  of  lords  high- justiciar j-.  Every- 
where else  tl  c  Reformers  had  pronnses  of  not 
being  persecuted  for  their  creed,  under  the  obli- 
gation of  never  holding  an  assembly  of  more  than 
ten  persons  at  a  time.  These  were  the  most 
favorable  conditions  they  had  yet  obtained. 
Certainly  this  was  not  what  Charles  IX.  had  cal- 
ciilated  upon  when  he  consented  to  the  mas.sacre 
of  the  Protestants." — F.  P.  Guizot,  Popular  Hist. 
I'f  Fnince,  ch.  33. 

A.  D.  1573-1576.— Escape  of  Cond6  and  Na- 
varre.—Death  of  Charles  IX. — Accession  of 
Henry  IIL— The  Fifth  Civil  War.— Navarre's 
repudiation  of  Catholicism.— The  Peace  of 
Monseur. — The  King's  mignons  and  the  na- 
tion's disgust. —  "Caiherine  .  .  .  had  the  ad- 
dress to  procure  the  crown  of  Poland  for  the  son 
of  her  predilection,  Henry  duke  of  Anjou.  She 
had  lavished  her  wealth  upon  the  electors  for 
this  purpose.  No  sooner  was  the  point  gained 
than  she  regretted  it.  The  health  of  Charles 
was  now  manifestly  on  the  decline,  and  Cather- 
ine would  fain  have  retained  Henry;  but  the 
jealousy  of  the  king  forbade.  After  conducting 
the  duke  on  his  way  to  Poland  the  court  returned 
to  St.  Germain,  and  Charles  sunk,  without  hope 
or  consolation,  on  his  couch  of  sickness.  Even 
here  he  was  not  allowed  to  repose.  The  young 
king  of  Navarre  formed  a  project  of  escape  with 
the  prince  of  Conde.  The  due  d'Alen9on, 
youngest  brother  of  the  king,  joined  in  it.  .  .  . 
The  vigilance  of  the  queen-mother  discovered 
the  enterprise,  which,  for  her  own  purposes,  she 
magnified  into  a  serious  plot.  Charles  was  in- 
formed that  a  huguenot  army  was  coming  to 
surprise  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  be  removed 
into  a  litter,  in  order  to  escape.  .  .  .  Conde  was 
the  only  prince  that  succeeded  in  making  his 
escape.  The  king  of  Navarre  and  the  due  d'Alen- 
(jon  were  imprisoned. "  The  young  king  of  Na- 
varre "had  already  succeeded  by  his  address, 
hia  frankness,  and  high  character,  in  rallying  to 
his  interests  the  most  honourable  of  the  noblesse, 
who  dreaded  at  once  the  perfidious  Catherine 
and  her  children ;  who  had  renounced  their  good 
opinion  of  young  Guise  after  the  day  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew ;  and  who,  at  the  same  time  professing 
Catholicism,  were  averse  to  huguenot  principles 
and  zeal.  This  party,  called  the  Politiques, 
professed  to  follow  the  middle  or  neutral  course, 
which  at  one  time  had  been  that  of  Catherine  of 
Medicis;  but  she  had  long  since  deserted  it,  and 
had  joined  in  all  the  sanguinary  and  extreme 
measures  of  her  son  and  of  the  Guises.  Hence 
she  was  especially  odious  to  the  new  and  moder- 
ate party  of  the  Politiques,  among  whom  the 
family  oi  Montmorency  held  the  lead.  Cath- 
erine feared  their  interference  at  the  moment  of 
the  king's  death,  whilst  his  successor  was  absent 
i  I  remote  kingdom;  and  she  swelled  the  pro- 
JLv .  of  the  princes'  escape  into  a  serious  con- 
spi.acy,  in  order  to  be  mistress  of  those  whom 
she  feared.  ...  In  this  st\te  of  the  court  Charles 
IX.  expired  on  the  30th  of  May,  1574,  after  hav- 
ing nominated  the  queen-mother  to  be  rCt^ent 
during  his  successor's  absence.  .  .  .  The  cnreer 
of  the  new  king  [Henry  III.],  while  duke  of 
Anjou,  had  been  glorious.  Raised  to  the  ';om- 
mand  of  armies  at  the  age  of  15,  he  di8')layed 
extreme  courage  as  well  us  generalship,    lie  had 
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defeated  tlie  vetoran  leader  of  the  protestants  iit 
Jarnnc  nnd  at  Moncontonr;  ;ui(Hlui  fame  of  liis 
exploits  Imd  contributed  to  pii'.ce  liini  on  tlie 
elective  tlirone  of  Poland,  wliich  la;  now  occu- 
pi(Hl.  Auguring  from  liis  past  life,  a  brilliant 
epoch  might  be  anticipated;  and  yet  we  enter 
upon  the  most  contenn)tibl(^  nngn,  p(!rhaps,  i.i 
the  annals  of  France.  .  .  .  Henry  was  obliged  to 
run  away  by  stenlth  from  his  Pidisii  subjects  [see 
Poland:  A.  D.  1574-1590].  Wlien  overtaken  by 
oni^  of  the  nobles  of  that  kingdom,  the  monarch, 
instead  of  pleading  his  natural  anxiety  to  vi.sit 
Fiance  and  secure;  his  inlieritaD"e,  excused  him- 
self by  drawing  forth  the  portrait  of  his  mistress, 
.  .  .  and  declared  that  it  was  love  which  has- 
tened his  return.  At  Vienna,  however,  Henry 
forgot  both  crown  and  mistress  amidst  the  feasts 
that  were  given  him;  and  he  turned  aside  to 
Venice,  to  enjoy  a  similar  reception  from  that 
rich  republic.  .  .  .  The  ho.stile  parties  were  in 
the  meantime  arming.  The  Politifjues,  or  neu- 
tral catholics,  for  the  first  time  showed  them- 
selves in  the  lield.  Tliey  demanded  the  freedom 
of  Co.s.se  and  of  Montmorency,  and  at  length 
formed  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  huguenots. 
Henry,  after  indulging  in  the  ceremony  of  being 
crowned,  was  obliged  to  lead  an  army  into  the 
field.  Siejes  were  undertaken  on  both  sides, 
and  what  is  called  the  fifth  civil  war  rage<l 
openly.  It  became  more  serious  when  the  king's 
brother  joined  it.  This  was  tlie  duke  of  Alen- 
9on,  a  vain  and  fickle  personage,  of  whom  it 
pleased  the  king  to  become  jealous.  Alen(;ou 
fled  and  joined  the  malcontents.  The  reformers, 
however,  warred  but  languidly.  Both  parties 
were  without  active  and  zealous  leaders ;  and  the 
only  notable  event  of  this  war  was  a  skirmish 
in  Champagne  [the  battle  of  Dormans,  in  whicii 
both  sides  lost  heavily],  where  the  duke  of  Giuse 
received  a  slight  wound  in  the  cheek.  From 
hence  came  his  surname  of  'Le  Balafre. '"  In 
February,  1576,  the  king  of  Navarre  made  his 
escape  from  court.  "He  bent  his  course  towards 
Guienne,  and  at  Niort  publicly  avowed  his  ad- 
herence to  the  reformed  religion,  declaring  that 
force  alone  had  made  him  conform  to  the  mass. 
It  was  about  this  time  that  the  king,  in  lieu  of 
leading  an  army  against  the  malcontents,  des- 

})atched  the  queen-mother,  with  her  gay  and 
icentious  court,  to  win  back  his  brother.  She 
succeeded,  though  not  without  making  large 
concessions  [ia a  treaty  called  the  'Peace  of  Mon- 
sieur']. The  duke  of  Alenyon  obtained  Anjou, 
and  other  provinces  in  appanage,  and  henceforth 
was  dtyled  duke  of  Anjou.  More  favoumble 
terms  were  granted  to  the  huguenots:  they  were 
allowed  ten  towns  of  surety  in  lieu  of  six,  and 
the  appointment  of  a  certain  number  of  judges 
in  the  parliament.  Such  weakness  in  Henry 
disgusted  the  body  of  the  catholics;  and  the  pri- 
vate habits  of  his  life  contributed  still  more,  if 
possible,  than  his  public  measures,  to  render  him 
contemptible.  He  was  continually  surrounded 
by  a  set  of  young  and  idle  favourites,  whose 
alTectation  it  was  to  unite  ferocity  with  frivolity. 
The  king  showed  them  such  tender  affection  as 
he  might  evince  -awards  woman;  they  even  had 
the  unblushing  impudence  to  adopt  feminine 
habits  of  dress ;  and  the  monarch  passed  his  time 
in  adorning  them  and  himself  with  robes  and 
ear-rings.  .  .  .  The  indescribable  tastes  and 
amusements  of  Henry  and  liis  mignous,  as  his 
favourites  were  called,  .  .  .  raised  up  '.lirough- 


out  the  nation  one  universal  cry  of  abhorrence 
and  contemi)t. " — E.  E.  Crowe,  Hint,  of  tVance, 
ch.  8-»  (r.  1). 

Ai.Bom:  Lady  .Jackson,  The  TaihI of  the  Valois, 
T.  2.  ch.  !J-6. — S.  Menzies,  Royal  Favouriten,  v.  1, 
ch.  5. 

A,  D.  1576-1585.— The  rise  of  the  League.— 
Its  secret  objects  and  aims. — Its  alliance  with 
Philip  11.  of  Spain. — The  Pope's  Bull  against 
Navarre  and  Cond^. — "The  famous  association 
known  as  the  'Catholic  League  '  or  'Holy  Union,' 
took  its  rise  from  the  strangely  indulgent  terms 
granted  to  the  Huguenots  by  the  '  Peace  of  Mon- 
sieur," in  April,  1570.  Four  years  had  scarcely 
eliiliseo  since  the  bloodstained  Eve  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew. It  had  been  lioi)ed  that  by  means  of 
that  execrable  crime  the  Beformation  would  have 
been  finally  crushed  and  extinguished  in  Frani  e ; 
but  instead  of  this,  a  treaty  was  C(mcluded  with 
the  heretics,  which  placed  them  in  a  more  favour- 
able situation  than  they  had  ever  occupied  be- 
fore. ...  It  was  regarded  by  the  majority  of 
Catholics  as  a  wicked  and  cowardly  betrayal  of 
their  most  sacred  interests.  They  ascribed  it  to 
its  true  source,  namely,  the  hopeless  incapacity 
of  the  reigning  monarch,  Henry  HI. ;  a  prince 
whose  monstrous  vices  and  gross  misgovern-. lent 
were  destined  to  reduce  France  to  a  state  of  dis- 
organization bordering  on  national  ruin.  The 
idea  of  a  general  confederation  of  Catholics  for 
the  defence  of  the  Faith  against  the  inroads  of 
heresy  had  been  suggested  by  the  Cardinal  of 
Lorraine  during  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  had 
been  favourably  entertained  at  the  Court  of 
Rome.  The  Duke  of  Gui.se  was  to  have  been 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  alliance ;  but  his  sudden 
death  changed  the  face  of  affairs,  and  the  pre  ject 
fell  into  abeyance.  The  Cardinal  of  Lorraine 
was  now  no  more ;  he  died  at  Avignon,  at  the 
age  of  50,  in  December,  1574.  .  .  .  Henry,  the 
third  Duke  of  Guise,  inherited  in  their  fullest 
extent  the  ambition,  the  religious  ardour,  the 
lofty  political  aspirations,  the  enterprising  spirit, 
the  personal  popularity,  of  his  predecessors. 
The  League  of  1570  was  conceived  entirely  in  his 
interest.  He  was  the  leader  naturally  pointed 
out  for  such  a  movement ;  —  a  movement  which, 
although  its  ulterior  objects  were  at  first  studi- 
ously concealed,  aimed  in  reality  at  .substituting 
the  family  of  Lorraine  for  that  of  Valois  on  the 
throne  of  France.  The  designs  of  the  confeder- 
ates, as  set  forth  in  the  original  manifesto  which 
was  circulated  for  signature,  seemed  at  first  sight 
high  .>n»mendable,  both  with  regard  to  reli- 
gion auvi  politics.  According  to  this  document, 
the  Union  was  formed  for  three  great  purposes : 
to  uphold  the  Catholic  Church;  to  suppress 
heresy ;  and  to  maintain  the  honour,  the  author- 
ity and  prerogatives  of  the  Most  Christian  king 
and  his  successors.  On  closer  examination,  how- 
ever, expressions  were  detected  which  hinted  at 
less  constitutional  projects.  .  .  .  Their  secret 
aims  became  incontestably  manifest  soon  after- 
wards, when  one  of  their  confidential  agents,  an 
advocate  named  David,  happened  to  die  suddenly 
on  his  return  from  Rome,  and  his  papers  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Huguenots,  who  immediately 
mtde  them  public.  ...  A  change  of  dynasty  in 
France  was  the  avowed  object  of  the  scheme 
thus  disclosed.  It  set  fortli,  in  substance,  that 
the  Capetian  monarchs  were  usurpers, —  the 
throne  belonging  rightfully  to  the  house  of  Lor- 
raine as  the  lineal  desceadants  of  Charlemagne. 
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.  .  .  Thfi  Duke  of  Qidsc,  witli  llio  mlvico  iiiid 
permission  of  tlic  Pope,  was  to  iinpiison  Henry 
for  tlic  rest  of  liis  days  in  a  monastery,  after  tli(! 
example  of  his  ancestor  IVpin  wlien  In;  dethroned 
the  Merovingian  (Jldhierie.  Lastly,  liie  lieir  of 
the  Carlovinyians  was  to  be  proclaimed  King  of 
Fmnce;  and,  on  assuming  tiie  erowii,  was  to 
malic  such  arrangements  with  his  Holiness  as 
would  secure  the  complete  recogintion  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  by  abrogating 
for  ever  the  so-called  'liberties  of  the  Oallicau 
Churcli.' ,  ,  ,  This  revolutionary  plot  .  .  .  un- 
hapi)ily,  was  viewed  with  cordial  sympathy,  and 
8U]>portcd  with  enthusia.stic  zeul,  by  many  of  ;iie 
prelates,  and  a  large  miijority  of  the  parochial 
clergy,  of  France.  .  .  .  The  death  of  the  Duke 
of  Anjou,  presumptive  heir  to  the  throne,  in 
1581,  determined  the  League  toimmet'iate  action. 
In  the  cviMit  of  the  king's  dying  without  issue, 
which  was  most  probable, —  the  crown  would 
now  devolve  upon  Henry  of  Tiourbon  [the  King 
of  Navarre],  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the 
Huguenots.  ...  In  January,  1585,  the  chiefs 
of  tlie  League  signed  a  secret  treaty  at  Joinvilh; 
with  the  King  of  Spain,  by  which  the  contracting 
parties  made  connnon  cause  for  the  extirpation 
of  all  sects  and  heresies  in  France  and  the  Nether- 
lands, and  for  excluding  from  the  French  throne 
princes  who  were  heretics,  or  who  '  treated  here- 
tics with  public  impunity.'.  .  .  Liberal  supplies 
of  men  and  money  were  to  be  furnished  to  the 
insurgents  by  Philip  from  the  moment  that  war 
shoidd  break  out.  .  .  .  The  Leaguers  lost  uo 
time  in  seeking  for  their  enterprise  the  all-impor- 
tant sanction  of  the  Holy  See.  For  this  purpose 
they  despatched  as  their  envoy  to  Rome  a  Jesuit 
named  Claude  Matthieu.  .  .  .  The  Jesuit  frater- 
nity in  France  had  embraced  with  passionate 
ardour  the  anti-"oyalist  cause.  .  .  .  His  Ilolin^fss 
[Gregory  XIII.],  however,  was  cautious  and  re- 
served. He  expres.sed  in  general  terms  his  con- 
sent to  the  project  of  taking  up  arms  against  the 
heretics,  and  granted  a  plenary  indulgence  to 
those  who  should  aid  in  the  holy  work.  But 
he  declined  to  countenance  the  deposition  of  the 
king  by  violence.  ...  At  length,  however  [Sej)- 
tember  9,  loS.")],  Sixtus  was  persuaded  to  fulmi- 
nate a  bull  agamst  the  King  of  Navarre  and  the 
Prince  of  Conde,  in  which  .  .  .  both  culprits, 
together  with  their  heirs  and  posterity  were  pn)- 
nounced  for  ever  incapable  cf  succeeding  to  the 
throne  of  France  or  any  other  dignity ;  their  sub- 
jects and  vassals  were  released  from  their  oath 
of  homage,  and  forbidden  to  obey  them." — W. 
n.  Jervis,  Hist,  of  tlis  Church  oj  France,  v.  1, 
ch.  3. 

Also  in  :  L.  von  Ranke,  Civil  Wars  and  Mon- 
archy in  F;    nee,  ch.  21. 

A.  D.  ;-i578.— Rapid    spread    of     the 

League. —  i  he  Sixth  Civd  War  and  the  Peace 
of  Bergerac. — Anjou  in  the  Netherlands. — The 
League  "spread  like  lightning  over  the  whole 
face  of  France;  Conde  could  find  no  footing  in 
Picardy  or  even  in  Poitou ;  Henry  of  Navarre 
was  refused  entrance  into  Rrrdeaux  itself;  the 
heads  of  the  League,  the  fi  mily-partj  of  the 
Dukes  of  Guise,  Mayenne  and  Nemours,  seemed 
to  carry  all  before  them;  the  weak  King  leant 
towards  th(  i;  the  Queen  Mother,  intriguing 
ever,  succeeded  in  separating  Anjou  from  the 
Politiques,  and  began  to  seduce  Damville.  She 
hoped  once  more  to  isolate  the  Huguenots  and  to 
use  the  League  to  weaken  and  depress  them,  .  .  . 


The  Court  and  the  League  .seemed  to  be  in  per- 
fect harmony,  the  King  ...  in  a  way,  sub- 
scribed to  the  Ficague,  though  the;  twelve  articles 
were  considerably  modilied  befori!  they  wi^ro 
shown  to  liini.  .  .  .  The?  Leaguers  had  succeetled 
in  making  war  [called  the  Sixth  Civil  War  — 
1577],  and  winning  SOUK!  successes:  but  on  thi'ir 
heels  came  the  Court  with  fresh  lu^gocialions  for 
jx'ace.  The  heart's  desin;  of  the  King  was  to 
crush  tliestubl)orii  Huguenots  and  to  destroy  the 
moderates,  but  he  was  afraid  to  act;  and  so  it 
canu!  ai)()ut  tlmt,  tlio\igh  Anjou  was  won  away 
from  them,  and  comproniised  on  the  other  side, 
and  tliough  Damville  also  deserted  them,  and 
though  the  whole  party  was  in  the  utmost  <lis- 
order  and  seemed  likely  to  tlisperse,  still  the 
Court  otiered  them  such  terms  that  in  the  end 
they  seemed  to  linv(!  even  recovered  ground. 
Under  the  walls  of  M(mtpellier,  Damville,  the 
King's  general,  and  Cliiitillon,  the  Adnural's  son, 
lit  the  head  of  the  Huguenots,  were  actually 
man(euvring  to  begin  a  battle,  when  La  Nouo 
came  up  bearing  tidings  of  peace,  and  at  the 
imminent  ri.sk  of  being  shot  placed  himself  be- 
tween the  two  armies,  and  stayed  their  ui)lifted 
hands.  It  was  the  Peace  of  Bergerac  [conlirmed 
by  the  Edict  of  Poitiers— Sept.  17,  1577],  an- 
other ineffectual  truce,  which  once  more  granted 
in  the  main  what  lliat  of  Chastenoy  [or  the 
'Peace  of  Monsfuir']  liad  already  promised :  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  the  L(!ague  would  have  none 
of  it;  and  partisjui-warfare,  almost  objectless, 
however  oppressive  to  the  country,  went  on 
without  a  break:  the  land  was  overrun  by  ad- 
venturers and  bandits,  sure  sign  of  political  death. 
Nothing  could  be  more  brutalising  or  more 
brutal:  but  the  savage  traits  of  civil  war  are  less 
revolting  than  the  ghastly  revelries  of  the  Court. 
All  the  chiefs  were  alike  —  neither  the  King,  nor 
Henry  of  Navarre,  nor  Anjou,  nor  even  the  strict 
Catholic  GiMse,  disdained  to  wallow  in  debauch." 
Having  (juarreled  with  his  brother,  tlie  King, 
"  Anjoii  tied,  in  the  beginning  of  1578,  to  Angers, 
where,  finding  that  there  was  a  prospect  of 
amusement  in  the  Netherlands,  he  turned  hia 
l)ack  on  the  high  Catholics,  and  renewed  friend 
ship  with  the  Huguenot  chiefs.  He  was  invited 
to  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  distres.sed  Calvinists 
in  their  struggle  against  Philip,  and  appeared 
in  the  Netherlands  in  July  1578  [see  Nkthku- 
i-.VNDs:  A.D.  1577-1581,  and  1581-1584]. "—G.W. 
Kitchin,  JTist.  of  France,  v.  2,  p]>.  370-373. 

A.  D.  1578-1580.— Treaty  of  N6rac.— The 
Seventh  Civil  War,  knovirn  as  the  War  of  the 
Lovers. — The  Peace  of  Fleix. — "The  King, 
instead  of  availing  himself  of  this  interval  of  re- 
pose [after  the  Peace  of  Bergerac]  to  fortify 
Inmself  against  his  enemies,  only  sank  deeper 
and  deeper  into  vice  and  infamy.  .  .  .  The 
court  resembled  at  once  a  slaughter-house  and  a 
brothel,  although,  amid  aM  this  corruption,  the 
King  was  tiie  slave  of  m.ji'kg  and  Jesuits  whom 
he  imj)!icitly  obeyed.  It  was  about  this  time 
(December  i578)  that  he  instituted  the  military 
order  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  of  St.  Michael 
having  fallen  into  coi. tempt  through  tieing  pros- 
iiiuted  to  unworthy  objects.  Meauwlule  the 
Guises  \  ere  using  every  effort  10  rekindle  the 
war,  which  Catherine,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
endeavouring  to  prevent.  With  this  view  she 
travelled,  in  August,  into  the  sraiLcn  provinces, 
and  had  an  intckview  with  IIe.';-y  of  Navarre  at 
Neruc,  briugiug  with    her    Henry's    wife,   her 
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(liiiiflhtcr  Miir^iirpt;  a  circuniFtanro,  howevrr, 
wliicli  (lid  not  add  to  tlit;  i)l«'afiu.«;  of  their  inciit- 
iii^.  Henry  r<  i  eived  tiie  ladies  coldly,  and  tliey 
retired  into  Laiijifuedoc,  when!  tliey  passed  tho 
remainder  of  the  year.  Nevertheless  the  negoeia- 
tlons  were  sedulously  purs)ied ;  for  a  peace  with 
the  Ilugonota  was,  at  this  time,  indispensable  to 
the  l.;ourt.  ...  In  February  1570,  a  secret 
treaty  was  signetl  at  Nerac,  by  which  the  con- 
cessions granted  to  the  Prote.'itanfs  by  the  peace 
of  iJergerac  were  much  extended.  .  .  .  Cather- 
ine spent  nearly  the  whole  cf  the  year  1571)  in 
till-  south,  endeavouring  to  avert  a  renewal  of 
llie  war  by  her  intrigues,  rather  than  by  a  faith- 
fid  ob.^crvance  of  the  |)eace.  Hut  the  King 
of  Navarre  saw  through  her  Italian  artilices, 
and  was  i)repared  to  sununon  his  friends  and 
cai)tains  at  the  shortest  notice.  Tho  hostilities 
which  he  foresaw  were  not  lon^  in  breaking  out, 
and  in  a  way  that  woidd  seem  inii)ossible  in  any 
other  country  than  France.  When  tho  King  of 
Navarre  tied  from  Court  in  1576,  ho  expressed 
his  indilTerenco  for  two  things  he  had  left  behind, 
tho  ma.s3  and  his  wife;  Margaret,  tiie  heroine  of 
a  thousand  amours,  was  ecnially  indilTerent,  and 
though  they  now  contrived  to  cohabit  togc.'ther, 
it  was  because  each  connived  at  the  infidelities 
of  the  other.  Henry  was  in  love  with  Mademoi- 
selle Fo.sseu.se,  a  girl  of  fourteen,  while  Margaret 
had  taken  for  iier  gallant  tlio  joung  Viscount  of 
Turenno,  who  had  lately  turned  llugono'.  .  .  . 
Tho  Duke  of  Anjou  being  at  this  time  disposed 
to  renew  his  connection  wiih  the  Ilugonots,  Mar- 
garet served  as  the  medium  of  communication 
between  her  brother  and  her  husband ;  whih) 
Henry  III.,  with  a  view  to  interrupt  this  good 
understanding,  wrote  to  tlio  King  of  Navarre  to 
acquaint  him  of  the  intrigues  of  his  wife  with 
Tur"nne.  Henry  was  neither  surprised  nor  af- 
flicted at  this  :'ntelligence ;  but  he  laid  the  letter 
before  the  guilty  parties,  who  both  ddied  the 
charge,  and  Henry  alTectc;!  to  believe  their  pro- 
testations. The  ladies  of  tlio  Court  of  Norac  were 
indignant  at  this  act  of  Henry  III.,  'the  enemy 
of  women ' ;  they  pressed  their  lovers  to  renew 
hostilities  against,  that  discourteous  monarch; 
Anjou  added  his  .stances  to  those  of  the  ladies ; 
and  in  1580  ensued  the  war  called  from  its  origin 
'la  guerre  des  amouroux,'  or  war  of  the  lovers: 
the  seventh  of  what  are  sometimes  stvlod  tho 
wars  of  'religion'!  Tho  Prince  of  Contli,  who 
lived  on  bad  terms  with  his  cousin,  had  already 
taken  the  field  on  his  own  account,  and  iu  No- 
vember 1579  had  seized  ou  tho  little  town  of  La 
Fc^re  in  Picardy.  In  tho  spring  of  1580  the  Prot- 
estant chiefs  in  the  south  unfurled  their  banners. 
The  King  of  Navarre  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
miliUiry  fame  by  the  bravery  he  displ.iyed  at 
the  capture  of  Cahors;  but  on  tho  whole  the 
movement  proved  a  failure.  Henry  III.  had  no 
fewer  than  three  armies  in  the  field,  which  were 
generally  victorious,  and  the  King  of  Navarro 
icmnd  himself  menaced  in  his  capital  of  Norac  by 
Marshal  Biron.  But  Henry  III.,  for  fear  of  tho 
Guii  3s,  did  not  wish  to  press  tho  Ilugonots  too 
hard,  and  at  length  accepted  the  proffered  medi- 
ation of  tho  Duke  of  Anjou,  who  was  at  this 
time  anxious  to  enter  on  ti'o  protectorate  offered 
to  him  by  the  Flemings.  Anjou  set  off  for  tho 
south,  accompanied  by  his  mother  and  her  '  flying 
squadron '  [of  seductive  nymphs] ;  conferences 
were  opened  at  the  castle  of  Floix  in  Perigord, 
and  on  "'fovembor  26th  15S0  a  treaty  was  con- 


cluded which  was  almost  a  literal  renewal  of 
that  of  Bergerac.  Thus  an  ecjuivocal  peace,  or 
rath(;r  truce,  was  re-established,  which  proved 
of  some  duration.  "—T.  II.  Dyer,  Jlkt.  of  Modern 
Hiiroiie,  bk.  8.  cli.  8  (c.  2). 

Also  in:  Due  d'Aumale,  lliM.  of  the  Princea 
(U  Condi,  hk.  2,  ch.  1  (r.  2^ 

A,  D.  1584-1589.— Henry  of  Navarre  heir  ap- 
parent to  the  throne.— Fresh  hostility  of  the 
League,— The  Edict  of  Nemours.— The  Pope's 
Brutum  Fulmen.— War  of  the  Three  Henrys. 
—Battle  of  Coutras.- The  Day  of  Barricades 
at  Paris. — Assassination  of  Guise. — Assas- 
sination of  Henry  III.— "The  Due  d'Anjou 
.  .  .  died  in  1584;  Ilenri  III.  was  a  worn-out  and 
feeble  invalid;  the  rojxirts  of  the  doctors  and  tho 
iuiown  virtue  of  the  (^ueen  forbad  tho  hope  of 
direct  lujirs.  The  King  of  Navarro  was  the 
eldest  of  tho  le^fitimale  male  descendants  of 
Hugues  Capet  and  of  Saint-Louis  [see  Bouuhon, 
HouHK  ok].  But  on  tho  one  hand  he  was  a  rc- 
la;).sed  heretic;  on  tho  other,  his  relationship  to 
the  King  was  so  distant  ihat  he  could  never  have 
been  served  heir  to  him  in  any  civil  suit.  This 
last  objection  was  of  small  account ;  the  stringent 
rules  which  govern  decisions  in  private  affairs 
cannot  bo  made  applicable  to  matters  affecting 
the  tian(|uillity  and  well-being  of  nations.  .  .  . 
His  religion  was  tho  only  pretext  on  which  Na- 
varre could  be  excluded.  France  was,  and  wished 
to  remain,  (Jatholic;  she  could  not  submit  ton 
Protestant  King.  The  managers  of  the  Leagut 
understood  that  this  very  wide-spreail  and  evei? 
strongly  cherished  feeling  might  some  diij  be- 
come a  pov.'crful  lover,  but  that,  in  order  to  use 
it,  it  was  very  needful  for  them  to  avoid  offend- 
ing tho  national  amour-propre ;  and  they  thought 
that  they  had  succeeded  in  finding  the  means  of 
effecting  their  object.  Next  to  Navarre,  the 
eldest  of  the  Koyal  House  was  his  uncle  the 
Cardinal  de  Bourbon ;  the  Guises  acknowledged 
him  as  heir  to  the  throne  and  first  Prince  of  tho 
Blood,  under  the  protection  of  tho  Pope  and  of 
the  King  of  Spain.  .  .  .  The  feeble-minded  old 
man,  whom  no  one  respected,  was  a  mere  phan- 
tom, and  could  offer  no  serious  resistance,  when 
it  should  be  convenient  to  set  him  aside.  ...  In 
every  class  throughout  tho  nation  tho  majority 
were  anxious  to  maintain  at  once  French  unity 
and  Catholic  unity,  disliking  the  Reformation, 
but  equally  opposed  to  ultramontane  pretensions 
and  to  Spanish  ambition.  .  .  .  But  .  .  .  this 
great  party,  already  named  the  '  parti  politi(jue,* 
hung  loosely  together  without  a  leader,  and  with- 
out a  policy.  For  tho  present  it  was  paralyzed 
by  tho  cont''mpt  in  which  tho  King  was  held; 
while  the  dislike  which  was  entertained  for  the 
religious  opinions  of  tho  rightful  heir  to  the 
throne  seemed  to  deprive  it  of  all  hope  for  tue 
future.  Henry  III.  stood  in  need  of  the  assis- 
tance of  the  King  of  Navarro;  he  would  will- 
ingly have  cleared  away  the  obstacle  which  kept 
them  apart,  and  ho  made  an  overture  with  u 
view  to  bring  back  that  Prince  to  the  Catholic 
religion.  But  these  efforts  could  not  be  success- 
ful. Tho  change  of  creed  on  tho  part  of  the 
Boamais  was  to  bo  a  F"tisfaction  offered  to 
France,  tho  pledge  of  a  fresh  agreement  between 
the  nation  and  his  race,  and  not  a  concession  to 
the  threats  of  enemies.  Ho  was  not  an  un- 
believer; still  less  was  he  a  hypocrite;  but  he 
was  placed  between  two  fanatical  parties,  and 
rcpellod  by  the  excesses  of  both ;  so  ho  doubted, 
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honestly  doubtrd,  ami  ns  his  religious  indeeision 
was  no  seerct,  hia  conversion  at  tlie  time  of  wiiich 
wc  are  now  speaking  would  have  been  ascribed 
to  the  worst  motives."  As  it  was,  lie  found  it 
neccssar}' to  (juiet  disturbing  riuiiors  witli  regard 
to  the  proijosals  of  tlie  King  by  pernutting  ii 
plain  account  of  what  bad  oe(;urre(l  to  Im;  made 
public.  "Henry  III.,  having  no  other  answer 
to  make  to  this  publication,  whh-h  justified  all 
the  complaints  of  tlie  ("atliolies,  Replied  to  it  by 
the  treaty  of  Nemours  and  bj  the  edi('t  of  July 
[ISHri].  These  two  acts  annulled  all  the  edicts  in 
favour  of  toleration;  and  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  League  all  the  resources  and  all  the  forces 
of  the  monarchy."  Soon  afterwards  tlie  Pope 
i8.sued  against  Navarre  and  Condo  his  liull  of 
excommunication.  By  this  "the  PontilT  did  not 
deprive  the  Bourbons  of  a  single  friend,  and  did 
not  give  the  slightest  fresh  ardour  to  their  op- 
ponents; but  he  produced  a  powerful  reaction 
among  a  portion  of  the  clergy,  among  the  magis- 
tracy, among  all  the  Royalists;  wounded  the  na- 
tional sensibility,  consolidated  that  union  between 
the  two  Princes  which  ho  wished  to  break  olT, 
and  rallied  the  whole  of  the  Reformed  party 
roiuid  their  leaders.  The  Protestant  pamphle- 
teers replied  with  no  less  vehemence,  and  gave 
to  the  Pontiff's  bull  that  name  of  '  Brutum  ful- 
men '  by  which  it  is  still  known.  .  .  .  Still  the 
sentence  launched  from  the  Vatican  had  had  one 
very  decided  result — it  had  fired  the  tniln  of  pow- 
der; war  broke  out  at  once." — Due  d'Aumalc, 
Hist,  of  the  Priiicen  of  Coiule,  bk.  2,  eh.  1.—"  The 
war,  called  from  the  three  leading  actors  U\  it 
[Henry  of  Valois,  Henry  of  Navarre,  and  Henry 
of  Guise]  the  War  of  the  Three  Henrys,  now 
opened  in  earnest.  Seven  powerful  armies  were 
marshalled  on  the  jiart  of  the  King  of  France 
and  the  League.  The  Huguenots  were  weak  in 
numbers,  but  strong  in  the  quality  of  tlieir 
troops.  An  immense  body  of  German  'Reiter' 
had  been  enrolled  to  act  as  an  au.xiliarv  force, 
and  for  sonic  time  had  been  hovering  on  the  fron- 
tiers. Hearing  that  at  last  they  had  entered 
France,  Henry  of  Navarre  set  out  from  RochcUe 
to  effect  a  junction  witii  them.  The  Duke  of 
Joyeuse,  one  of  the  French  King's  chief  favour- 
ites, who  had  the  charge  of  the  army  that  occu- 
pied the  midland  counties,  resolved  to  prevent 
their  junction.  By  a  rapid  movement  he  suc- 
ceeded in  crossing  the  line  of  Henry's  march  and 
forcing  him  into  action.  The  two  armies  came 
in  front  of  each  other  on  a  plain  near  the  village 
of  Coutras,  on  the  19th  of  October,  1587.  The 
Royalist  army  numbered  from  10,000  to  12.000, 
the  Hugiienot  from  6,000  to  7,000  — the  usual  dis- 
parity in  numbers;  but  Henry's  skilful  disjiosi- 
♦iou  did  more  than  compensate  for  his  nunu;rical 
inferiority.  .  .  .  The  struggle  lasted  but  an  hour, 
yet  within  that  hour  the  Catholic  amy  lost  3,000 
men,  more  than  400  of  whom  were  members  of 
the  lirst  families  in  the  kingdom;  3,000  men  were 
made  prisoners.  Not  more  than  a  third  part  of 
their  entire  army  escaped.  The  Huguenots  lost 
only  altout  200  men.  .  .  .  Before  night  fell  he 
[Navarre]  wrote  a  few  lines  to  the  French  King, 
which  run  thus:  'Sire,  my  Lord  and  IBrother, — 
Thank  God,  I  have  beaten  yourenemies  and  your 
army. '  It  was  but  too  true  that  the  poor  King's 
worst  enemies  were  to  be  found  in  the  very 
armies  that  were  marshalled  in  his  name." — W. 
llanna.  The  Wars  of  the  Huguenots,  ch.  6. — "  The 
victory  [at  Coutras]  had  only  a  moral  effect. 


Henry  lost  time  by  going  to  lay  at  the  feet  of  the 
Countess  of  Grammont  tlie  flags  taken  from  the 
enemy.  Mcantinic  the  Duke  of  Guise,  north  of 
the  Loire,  triumphed  over  the  (Jermans  under 
tii(!  Baron  of  Dohna  at  V'iinory,  near  Montargis, 
and  again  near  Auneau  (ir)87).  Hi'iiry  III.  was 
unskilful  enough  to  leave  to  his  rival  the  glory 
of  driving  them  out  of  the  country.  Henry  III. 
reentered  Paris.  Ah  he  passed  along,  the  popu- 
lace cried  out,  'Saul  has  kilhul  his  thousand-s, 
and  David  his  ten  tliou,sands';  and  a  few  days 
after,  llu!  Sorboniie  decided  that  'the  govern- 
ment could  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  j)rince8 
who  were  found  incapable.'  Henry  111.,  alarmed, 
forbade  the  I)uk(!  of  (Jtii.se  to  come  to  Paris,  and 
(piartered  in  the  faubourgs  4,000  Swiss  and 
several  conijianies  of  the  guards.  The  Si.xteea 
[chiefs  of  sixteen  sections  of  Paris,  who  c(m- 
trolled  the  League  in  that  city]  feared  that  all 
was  over;  they  summoned  the  'Balafre'and  ho 
came  [May  9,  1588].  Cries  of  '  llosannah  to  the 
Son  of  David! '  resounded  throughout  Paris,  and 
followed  him  to  the  Louvre.  .  .  .  The  king  and 
the  chief  of  the  League  fortified  themselves,  one 
in  the  Louvre  the  other  in  the  Hotel  Guise. 
Negotiations  v.ero  carried  on  for  two  days.  On 
the  morning  of  the  lltli  the  duk((,  well  attended, 
returned  to  the  Louvre,  and  in  loud  tones  de- 
manded of  tlu!  king  that  he  should  send  away  his 
coun.sellors,  establish  the  Inqui.sition,  and  push 
to  the  utmost  the  war  against  the  heretics.  That 
evening  the  king  ordered  the  companies  of  the 
city  guards  to  hold  several  positions,  and  the 
next  morning  he  introduced  into  the  city  the 
Swiss  and  2,000  men  of  the  French  guards.  But 
the  city  guards  failed  him.  In  two  hours  all 
Paris  was  under  arms,  all  the  streets  were  ren- 
dered imi)asHable,  and  the  advancing  barricades 
soon  reached  the  positions  occupied  by  the  troops 
hvhence  the  insurrection  became  known  as  'the 
Day  of  Barricades'].  At  this  juncture  Guiso 
came  out  of  his  hotel,  dressed  in  a  white  doublet, 
with  a  small  cane  in  his  hand ;  saved  the  Swiss, 
who  were  on  the  i)oiiit  of  being  massacred,  sem, 
them  back  to  the  king  with  insulting  scorn,  and 
quieted  everything  as  if  by  magic.  He  demanded 
ti'.e  office  of  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom 
tor  himself,  the  convocation  of  the  States  at 
Paris,  the  forfeiture  of  the  Bourbons,  and,  for 
his  friends,  provincial  governments  and  all  the 
other  offices.  The  queen-mother  debated  these 
conditions  for  three  hours.  During  tliis  time  the 
attack  was  suspended,  and  Henry  III.  .as  thus 
enabled  to  leave  the  Louvre  and  make  his  escape. 
The  Duke  of  Gui.se  had  made  a  mistake ;  but  if 
he  did  not  have  the  king,  he  had  Paris.  There 
was  now  a  king  of  Paris  and  a  king  of  Fninco; 
negotiations  were  carried  on,  and  to  tlie  astonish- 
ment of  all,  Henry  III.  at  length  granted  what 
two  months  before  he  had  refused  in  front  of  the 
barrica<les.  He  swore  that  he  would  not  lay 
down  his  arms  until  the  heretics  were  entirely 
exterminated;  declared  that  any  non-Catholic 
prince  forfeited  his  rights  to  the  throne,  appointed 
the  Duke  of  Gui.se  lieutenant-general,  and  con- 
voked the  States  at  Blois  [October,  1588].  The 
States  of  Blois  were  composed  entirely  of  Lea- 
guers," and  were  wholly  controlled  by  the  Duke 
of  Guise.  The  latter  despised  the  king  too  much 
to  give  heed  to  repeated  warnings  which  he  re- 
ceived of  a  plot  against  his  life.  Summoned  to 
a  private  interview  in  the  royal  cabinet,  at  an 
early  hour  on  the  morning  of  the  23d  of  December, 
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ho  (H(l  not  liC'HlUito  to  prtHcnt  himself,  boldly, 
alone,  iitui  wmh  murdered  uk  Ik' entered,  liy  ei/jlit 
of  tlie  kingH  bodyguiird,  wlioni  Henry  ill.  had 
persoimlly  orden-n  to  commit  tlieerinie.  "Killing 
tlie  Dulte  of  OuiHe  was  not  itilling  tho  League. 
At  tlie  newH  of  his  death  Paris  was  Htunm  ti  for 
a  nioMient;  then  its  fury  broke  fortli.  .  .  .  Tho 
S<)rl"inn(Mie(re(ul  'that  the  French  people  were 
Bet  frcf  from  the  oath  of  allegiance  taken  to 
Henry  III.'.  .  .  Henry  III.  had  gained  nothing 
by  the  nuirder;  .  .  .  but  he  had  helped  the  for- 
tunes of  the  king  of  Navarre,  into  whose  arms 
he  was  forced  to  cast  himself.  .  .  .  The  junction 
of  llu!  I'rotestant  and  the  royal  armies  under  tlu? 
same  standard  completely  changed  the  nature  of 
the  war.  It  was  no  longer  feudal  Protestantism, 
but  the  democratic  Lcagu(!,  which  threatened 
royalty;  monarchy  entered  into  a.  struggle  with 
the  Catholic;  masses  in  revolt  against  it.  Henry 
HI.  called  together,  at  Tours,  his  useless  Parlia- 
ment, and  issued  a  manifesto  against  Mayeniic! 
and  the  chiefs  of  the  League.  Henry  of  Navarre 
carried  on  the  war  energetically.  In  two  months 
he  was  master  of  the;  territory  between  the  fioire 
and  the  Seine,  and  15,000  Swiss  an<l  lanzkncclits 
joined  him.  On  the  evening  of  July  liOth,  l.WO, 
the  two  kings,  with  40,000  men,  appeared  before 
Paris.  The  Parisians  could  see  the  long  line 
of  the  enemies'  (ires  gleaming  in  a  vast  semi- 
circle on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine.  The  king 
of  Navarre  estal)lished  his  headquarters  at  Meu- 
don;  Henry  HI.  at  Saint-Cloud.  The  great  city 
was  astounded;  tlu?  people  had  lost  energy ;  but 
th(!  fury  was  concentrated  in  the  hearts  of  the 
chiefs  and  in  the  depths  of  the  cloisters.  .  .  . 
The  arm  of  a  fanatic  became  the  instrument  of 
the  ijcneral  fury,  and  ])ut  into  practice  the  doc- 
trine of  tyraimicide  more  than  once  asserted  in 
the  schools  and  the  pulpit.  The  assault  was  to 
be  made  on  August  2d.  On  the  morning  of  tho 
previous  day  a  yoiuig  friar  from  the  convent  of 
the  Dominicans,  Jactpies  Clement,  came  out  from 
Paris,"  obtained  access  tq  the  king  by  means  of 
a  forged  letter,  and  stabbed  him  in  the  abdomen, 
being,  himself,  slain  on  the  spot  by  tho  royal 
guards.  Henry  HI.  "died  the  same  night,  and 
"with  him  the  nice  of  Valois  became  extinct.  The 
aged  Catherine  de'  Medici  had  died  six  months 
before." — V.  Duruy,  Jlist.  of  France  {abridged), 
ch.  45. 

Also  in:  L.  von  llanke,  Civil  Wars  and  Mon- 
archy in  France,  KKA  and  nth  Centuries,  ch.  22- 
25. — W.  8.  Browning,  Hist,  oftlu.  Huguenots,  ch. 
85-42. 

A,  D.  1585. —  Proffered  sovereignty  of  the 
United  NetnerU  ids  declined  by  Henry  III. 
See  Netheulands:  A.  1).  1585-1586. 

A.  D.  1589-1590. —  Henry  of  Navarre  as 
Henry  IV.  of  France.—  His  retreat  to  Nor- 
mandy.—The  battles  at  Arques.— Battle  of 
Ivry. — "  On  being  made  aware  that  all  hope  was 
over,  this  King  [Henry  III.],  whose  life  had  been 
passed  in  folly,  vanity  and  sensuality  .  .  .  pre- 
pared for  death  like  a  patriot  king  and  a  martyr. 
He  summcmed  his  nobles  to  his  bedside,  and  told 
them  that  his  only  regret  in  dying  was  that  he 
left  the  kingdom  indi'iorder,  and  as  the  best  mode 
of  remedying  the  evil  he  recommended  them  to 
recognize  the  King  of  Navarre,  to  whom  the 
kingdom  belonged  of  right;  making  no  account 
of  the  religious  difference,  becatise  that  king, 
with  his  sincere  and  earnest  nature,  must  finally 
return  to  the  bosom  of  the  Cliurch.     Then  turn- 


ing to  Henry,  he  solemnly  warned  him:  'Cotisin,' 
he  said,  '  I  assure  you  that  you  will  never  Iks 
King  of  France  if  you  (h)  not  become  (/atholie, 
and  if  you  do  not  make  your  peace;  with  tho 
Church.'  Directly  afterwards  he  breathed  his 
last,  reciting  the  'Miserere.'  This  account  is 
substantially  confirmed  by  Pcrcflxe.  According 
to  Sully,  Henry,  hearing  that  the  King  had  been 
stabbed,  started  for  St.  Cloud,  attemh-d  by  Sidly, 
but  did  not  arrive  fill  he  was  dead;  an(l  D'Au- 
bignv  says:  'When  the  King  of  Navarre  en- 
terccf  the  chambi-r  where  the  body  was  lying,  ho 
saw  amidst  the  howlings  some;  pulling  their  hats 
down  upon  their  brows,  or  throwing  iliem  on  the 
ground,  clenching  their  fists,  plottmg,  clasping 
(■ach  other's  hands,  making  vows  and  promises.' 
.  .  .  Henry's  situation  was  endiarra.ssing  in  the 
extreme,  for  only  a  small  luimber  of  the  Catholic 
nobles  gave  in  an  un(|ualitied  adhesion:  a  power- 
ful body  met  and  dictated  the  conditions  upon 
whic^h  alonc!  they  would  consent  to  Ids  being  jiro- 
elaimed  King  of  France:  the  two  finst  being  that 
within  six  months  Ik;  would  cause  himself  to  ho 
instructed  in  the  Holy  Catholic  Ajmstolic  Faith; 
and  that  during  this  intiTval  he  would  nominate 
no  Huguenot  tootlices  of  Stale.  He  replied  that 
lie  was  no  bigot,  and  would  readily  sck  instruc- 
ticm  in  the  tenets  of  the  Itomish  faiin,  but  de- 
clined i)ledging  him.self  to  any  description  of 
exclusion  or  intolerance.  M.  Ouad(!t  comimtes 
that  nine-tenths  of  his  French  subjects  were 
Catholic,  and  the  temper  of  tlie  majority  may  bo 
inferred  from  what  was  taking  place  in  Paris, 
where  the  news  of  the  late  King's  de.vth  was  tho 
signal  for  the  most  miseemly  rejoicing.  .  .  . 
Far  from  'oeing  in  a  condition  to  reduce  the  re- 
fractory Parisians,  Henry  wius  obliged  to  abandon 
the  siege,  and  retire  towards  Normandy,  where 
the  expected  succours  from  England  might  most 
easily  reach  him.  Sully  says  that  this  retreat 
was  e(jually  necessary  for  the  safety  of  his  per- 
son and  the  success  of  his  affairs.  He  was  tem- 
porarily abandoned  l)y  several  of  tlie  Huguenot 
leaders,  who,  serving  at  their  own  expense,  were 
obliged  from  time  to  time  to  go  home  to  recruit 
their  finances  and  their  followers.  Others  were 
made  lukewarm  by  tlie  prospect  of  his  becoming 
Catholic;  so  that  he  was  no  longer  served  with 
enthusiasm  by  either  party;  and  when,  after 
making  the  best  arrangements  in  his  power,  he 
entered  Normandy,  he  had  with  him  only  3,000 
French  foot,  two  regiments  of  Swiss  and  1,200 
horse;  with  which,  after  being  joined  by  tho 
Duo  de  Montpensier  with  200  j^entlcmen  and 
1,500  foot,  he  drew  near  to  Rouen,  relying  on  a 
secret  understanding  within  the  walls  which 
might  give  him  possession  of  the  place.  '  lilst 
I  reparations  were  making  for  the  siege,  sure  in- 
lelligenco  was  brought  that  tho  Due  tie  Mayenno 
was  seeking  him  with  an  army  exceeding  30,000; 
but,  resolved  to  make  head  against  them  till  tho 
last  extremity,  Henry  entrenched  himself  before 
Arques,  which  was  only  acces.sible  by  a  cau.sc- 
way."  A  series  of  engagements  ensued,  begin- 
ning September  15,  158U;  but  finding  that  ho 
could  not  dislodge  his  antagonist,  Mayenne  with- 
drew after  some  ten  days  of  fighting,  moving  his 
army  towards  Picardy  and  leaving  the  road  to 
Paris  open.  "Being  too  weak  to  recommence 
tlie  siege  or  to  occupy  the  city  if  taken  by  as- 
sault, Henry  resolved  to  give  the  Parisians  a 
sample  of  what  they  might  expect  if  they  per- 
severed in  their  contumacy,  and  gave  orders  for 
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ftttnrkinp  nil  tlio  Hiiburlm  iit  (incc.  They  wcro 
tiikfti  itiul  Hacked.  Dtivilii  HtiitiH  tliiit  the  plun- 
der wiiH  HI)  iibiindiint  Hint  the  wliolt;  ciunp  wiis 
wonderfully  relievi'd  iind  HUHtuined."  Fntm  tiiin 
attack  on  llie  Parisian  Hul)url)s,  Henry  proceeded 
to  Tours,  wlieri!  he  held  his  court  for  a  time. 
Early  in  .March.  1500,  lie  laid  siej^e  to  Dreu.x. 
"The  l)ii(!  de  Mayenne,  reinforced  by  Spanish 
triKipH  from  tlus  l^ow  Ctnintries  under  Count 
Kfimont.  left  I'aris  to  elTect  a  diversion,  and 
Nomewhat  une.\|)ectediy  found  himself  compelled 
to  accept  the  battle  which  was  caj^erly  pres.ned 
upon  him.  Tlii.s  was  the  renowned  buttle  of 
Ivry.  TIk! armies  presented  much  the  same  con- 
trast an  at  Coutras.  The  numerical  sii|)eriority 
on  one  side,  the  Catholic,  was  more  than  conipen- 
sated  by  the  (|ualily  of  the  troops  on  the  other. 
Henry's  soldiers,  as  described  by  l)e  Thou,  w<'re 
armed  to  the  t<'etli.  'They  displayed  neitiier 
scarf  nor  decoration,  but  their  aciumtrements  in- 
spired ;;rim  terror.  'I'lie  army  of  tint  Due,  on 
the  «()iilrary,  was  ma);nillcent  in  e(|uipnient. 
TIk!  ollicers  wore  bri,ti;litc()Ioured  scarves,  while 
Kold  jrliltered  upon  their  helmets  and  lances.' 
riu!  two  armies  were  confronted  on  tlm  lUth 
of  March,  I. '51)0,  hut  it  was  K^ttinR  dark  befon; 
the  dispositions  wen-  completed,  and  the  battle 
was  deferred  till  the  following  moniin;^.  The 
King  passed  the  night  lik(^  Henry  V.  at  Agin- 
court,  and  took  only  a  short  rest  in  the  open  air  on 
the  Held.  .  .  .  Atdaybreak  he  mounted  his  horse, 
and  rode  from  rank  to  rank,  pausing  from  time 
to  time  to  utter  a  brief  exhortation  or  encourage- 
ment. Prayers  wen;  oiTered  U|)  by  the  Huguenot 
minist(^rs  at  the  head  of  each  division,  and  the 
bishop  |l'ere(ixe)  gives  the  concluding  words 
of  that  in  which  Divine  aid  was  invokeil  by  the 
King:  '  Hut,  Lord,  if  it  has  pleased  Thee  to  dis- 
pose otherwise,  or  Thou  seest  that  I  ought  to  be 
one  of  those  kings  whom  Thou  punishe.st  in  Thy 
wrath,  grant  that  I  may  be  this  day  the  victim 
of  Thy  lloly  will:  so  order  it  that  my  death  may 
deliver  France  from  the  calamities  of  war,  anil 
that  my  blood  be  the  last  shed  in  this  (juarrel.' 
Then,  i)utting  on  his  hcdmet  with  the  white 
plume,  before  closing  the  vizor,  he  addres.sed  the 
collected  leaders: — '  My  friends,  if  you  share  my 
fortune  this  day,  I  also  shan;  yours.  I  am  re 
solved  to  conquer  or  to  die  with  you.  Kee])  your 
ranks  llrmly,  I  beg;  if  the  heat  of  the  comliat 
compels  you  to  (juit  them,  think  always  of  the 
rally;  it  is  the  gaining  of  the  battle.  You  will 
make  it  between  the  three  trees  which  you  see 
there  [pointing  to  three  pear-trees  on  an  emi- 
nence], and  if  youlo.se  your  ensigns,  pennons  and 
banners,  do  not  lose  sight  of  my  white  plume: 
you  will  find  it  always  on  the  road  of  honour  and 
victory.'  It  .so  chanced  that  his  white  plunu; 
was  the  actual  ridlying-iioint  at  the  most  critical 
moment.  .  .  .  His  standard-bearer  fell:  n  page 
bearing  a  white  pemion  was  struck  down  at  his 
side;  and  the  rumour  was  beginning  to  spread 
that  he  himself  was  killed,  when  the  sight  of  his 
bay  horse  and  white  plume,  with  the  animating 
sound  of  his  voice,  gave  fresh  courage  to  all 
arouni'  and  brought  the  bravest  of  his  follow- 
ers to  the  front.  The  result  is  told  in  oiw.  of  liir* 
own  missives.  After  stating  tliat  tlu;  battle  be- 
gan between  11  and  13,  he  continues:  'In  less 
than  an  hour,  after  having  discharged  r.ll  their 
anger  in  two  or  three  (charges  which  they  made 
and  sustained,  all  their  cavalry  began  to  sliift 
for  themselves,  ubandoniug  their  infantry,  which 


was  very  numerous.  Seeing  which,  their  Swiss 
appealed  to  my  pity  and  surrendered — colonels, 
cuplain.s,  soldiers,  and  colours.  The  lan.sipienets 
and  French  had  no  time  to  form  this  resoluticm, 
for  more  than  1,'JOO  were  cut  to  pie«'«'S,  and  the 
nst dispersed  into  tht;  woods  at  the  mercy  of  the 
peasants.'  He  urgeil  on  the  pursuers,  crying 
■Spare  the  French,  and  down  with  the  foreigners.' 
.  .  .  Instead  of  pushing  on  lowanls  I'aris,  which 
it  was  thought  would  have  opened  its  gates  to  ii 
conoiieror  in  tlie  Hush  of  viciiry,  Henry  lingcreil 
at  .\Ianles,  where  he  improviseil  a  Coiirl,  which 
his  female  favourites  were  summoned  to  attend." 
—  //(/(/■//  JV.  of  France  {Quarterti/  Jiec,  Oci., 
1H70). 

Ai.so  in:  H.  M.  Haird,  'Hic.  Jfii'/innolM  and 
Ihiiiji  of  \,ir,inr,  ,-/i.  U  (r.  2).  — Duke  of  Sully, 
Mdiioii-H,  hk.  !l  (('.  1). — U.  I*.  U.  James,  Life  of 
llnini  ir..  bk.  11-12  (r.  -i). 

A.  D.  I5()0. — The  siege  of  Paris  and  its  hor- 
rors.—Relief  at  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards 
under  Parma. — Readiness  of  the  League  to 
give  the  crown  to  Philip  II.  — "The  king,  yield- 
ing to  the  councils  of  Hintii  and  other  catholics, 
declined  attacking  tli(^  capital,  and  preferrecl 
waiting  the  slow,  and  in  liis  circiiinstaiices  emi- 
nently ha/.ardous,  operations  of  a  regular  siege. 
.  .  .  Whatever  may  hav(^  been  the  <ause  of  the 
delay,  it  is  certain  that  tlie  golden  fruit  of  vic- 
tory was  not  plucked,  and  that  although  the  con- 
federate army  had  rai)idly  dissolved,  in  conse- 
((ueiicc  of  their  defeat,  the  king's  own  forces 
manifested  as  little  cohesion.  .Vnd  now  began 
that  slow  and  painful  siege,  the  details  of  which 
are  as  terrible,  but  as  universally  known,  as  those 
of  any  chapters  in  the  blood  stained  history  of 
the  century.  Henry  seized  upon  the  towns 
guarding  the  rivers  Seine  and  Maine,  twin  nur.ses 
of  Paris.  15y  controlling  the  cour.si!  of  those 
streams  as  well  as  that  of  the  Y(mne  and  Oise  — 
especially  by  taking  I'rm  po.s.session  of  Lagny  on 
the  Manic,  whence  a  bridge  led  from  the  Isle  of 
Fianc(!  to  the  I5rie  country — great  thorough- 
fare of  wine  and  lorn  —  and  of  Corbeil  at  the 
junction  of  the  little  river  Essonne  with  the 
SeiiK!  —  it  was  easy  in  that  age  to  stop  the  vital 
circulation  of  the  imperial  city.  Hy  midsum- 
mer, Paris,  uiuiuestionably  the  first  city  of  Eu- 
roi)e  at  that  day,  was  in  extremities.  .  .  .  liarely 
have  men  at  any  epoch  defended  their  fatherland 
against  foreign  oppression  with  more  heroism 
than  that  which  was  manifested  by  the  Parisians 
of  ITiOO  in  resisting  religious  toleration,  and  in 
obeying  a  foreign  and  i)riestly  despotism.  Men, 
women,  and  children  cheerfully  laid  down  their 
lives  by  thousands  in  order  that  the  papal  legate 
and  the  king  of  Spain  iniglit  trample  upon  that 
legitimate  sovereign  of  France  who  was  one  day 
to  become  the  idol  of  Paris  and  of  the  whole 
kingdom.  A  census  taken  at  the  beginning  of 
the  siege  hud  showed  a  population  of  '200,000 
souls,  with  a  sulllciency  of  provisions,  it  was 
thought,  to  las^  one  month.  But  lu^fore  the  ter- 
rible summer  was  over —  so  completely  had  tlio 
city  been  invested  —  the  bushel  of  wheat  was 
worth  860  crowns.  .  .  .  The  flesh  of  horses, 
asses,  dogs,  cats,  nits,  had  IxTome  rare  luxuries. 
There  was  nothing  cheap,  said  a  citizen  bitterly, 
but  sermons.  And  the  priests  and  monks  of 
every  order  went  daily  about  the  streets,  i)reach- 
iug  fortitude  in  that  great  resistance  to  heresy. 
.  .  .  Trustworthy  vye-witnesses  of  those;  dread- 
ful days  have  placed  the  nuiuL'jr  of  the  dead  during 
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the  summer  at  30,000.  .  .  .  The  hideous  details 
of  the  most  dreadful  sieges  recorded  in  ancient 
or  mo<lern  times  were  now  reproduced  in  Paris. 
.  .  .  The  priests  .  .  .  persuaded  the  ])opuluce 
that  it  was  far  more  righteous  to  kill  tlieir  own 
children,  if  they  had  no  food  to  give  them,  than 
to  obtain  food  by  recognizing  a  heretic  king.  It 
was  related,  too,  and  believed,  that  in  some  in- 
ptanccs  mothers  had  salted  the  bodies  of  their 
dead  children  and  fed  upon  them,  day  by  day, 
until  the  hideous  repast  would  no  longer  sup- 
port their  own  life.  .  .  .  The  bones  of  the  dead 
were  taken  in  considerable  quantities  from  the 
cemeteries,  ground  into  flour,  baked  into  bread, 
and  consumed.  It  was  called  Madame  Montpen- 
sier's  cake,  because  the  duchess  earnestly  pro- 
claimed its  merits  to  the  poor  Parisians.  '  She 
was  never  known  to  taste  it  herself,  however,' 
bitterly  observed  one  who  lived  in  Paris  through 
that  horrible  summer.  She  was  right  toabstam, 
for  all  who  ate  of  it  died.  .  .  .  Lansquenets  and 
other  soldiers,  mad  with  hunger  and  rage,  when 
they  could  no  longer  find  dogs  to  feed  on,  chased 
children  through  the  streets,  and  were  known  in 
several  instances  to  kill  and  devour  them  on  the 
spot.  .  .  .  Such  then  was  the  condition  of  Paris 
during  that  memorable  summer  of  tortures. 
What  now  were  its  hopes  of  deliverance  out  of 
this  Gehenna?  The  trust  of  Frenchmen  was 
in  Philip  of  Spain,  whose  legions,  under  com- 
mand of  the  great  Italian  chieftain  [Alexander 
Farnese,  Duke  of  Parma,  commander  of  the 
Spanish  forces  in  the  Netherlands],  were  daily 
longed  for  to  save  them  from  rendering  obedi- 
ence to  their  lawful  prince.  For  even  the  king 
of  straw  —  the  imprisoned  cardinal  [Cardinal  de 
Bourbon,  whom  the  Lexgue  had  proclaimed 
king,  under  the  title  of  Charles  X. ,  on  the  death 
of  Henry  III.]  —  was  now  dead,  and  there  was 
not  even  the  efflgy  of  any  other  sovereign  than 
Henry  of  Bourbon  to  claim  authority  in  France. 
Mayenne,  in  the  course  of  long  interviews  with 
the  Duke  of  Parma  at  Conde  and  Brussels,  had 
expressed  his  desire  to  see  Philip  king  of  France, 
and  had  promised  his  best  efforts  to  bring  about 
Buch  a  reoult."  Parm.a,  'vho  was  struggling 
hard  with  the  obstinate  revolt  in  the  Netherlands, 
having  few  troops  and  little  money  to  pay  theri\ 
with,  received  orders  from  his  Spanish  master  to 
relieve  Paris  and  conquer  France.  He  obeyed 
the  command  tc  the  best  of  his  abilities.  He 
left  the  Netherlands  at  the  beginning  of  August, 
with  12,000  foot  and  3,000  horse;  effected  a 
junction  with  Mayenne  at  Meaux,  ten  leagues 
from  Paris,  on  the  22d,  and  the  united  armies  — 
6,000  cavalry  anl  18,000  foot  —  arrived  at  Chelles 
on  the  last  da;  of  summer.  ' '  The  two  great 
captains  of  the  age  had  at  last  met  face  to  face. 
.  .  .  The  scientific  duel  which  was  now  to  take 

f)lace  was  likely  to  task  the  genius  and  to  bring 
nto  full  display  the  peculiar  powers  and  defects 
of  the  two. "  The  winner  in  the  duel  was  the 
Duke  of  Parma,  who  foiled  Henry's  attempts  to 
bring  him  to  battle,  while  he  captured  Lagny 
under  the  king's  eyes.  "The  bridges  of  Charen- 
t«n  and  St.  Maur  now  fell  into  Farnese's  hands 
without  a  contest.  In  an  incredibly  short  space 
of  time  provisions  and  munitions  were  poured 
into  the  starving  city,  2,000  boat-loads  arriving 
in  a  single  day.  Paris  was  relieved.  Alexander 
had  made  his  demonstration  and  solved  the  prob- 
lem. .  .  .  The  king  was  now  in  worse  plight 
than  ever.    His  army  fell  to  pieces.    His  cava- 


liers, cheated  of  their  battle,  and  having  neither 
food  nor  forage,  rode  off  by  hundreds  every 
day. "  He  made  one  last  attempt,  by  a  midnight 
assault  on  the  city,  but  it  failed,  'then  he  fol- 
lowed the  Spaniards—  whom  Parma  led  back  to 
the  Netherlands  ear)/  in  November  —  but  could 
not  bring  about  a  battle  or  gain  any  important 
advantage.  But  Paris,  without  the  genius  of 
Alexander  Farnese  in  its  defence,  was  soon  re- 
duced to  as  complete  a  blockade  as  before. 
Lagny  was  recovered  by  the  besieging  royalists, 
the  Seine  and  the  Marne  were  again  fast-locked, 
and  the  rebellious  capital  deprived  of  supplies. 
— J.  L.  Motley,  Hist,  of  the  United  Netfierlands, 
ch.  23  (p.  3). 

Also  in:  M.  W.  Freer,  Hist,  of  the  Reign  of 
Henry  IV.,  hk.  1.— C.  D.  Yonge,  Hist,  of  France 
under  the  Bourbons,  ch.  2. 

A.  D.  1591-1593,— The  siege  of  Rouen  and 
Parma's  second  interference. —  General  ad- 
vancement of  Henry's  cause. — Restiveness  of 
the  Catholics.  —  The  Kine's  abjuration  of 
Protestantism. — "It  seemed  as  if  Henri  IV. 
had  undertaken  the  work  of  Penelope.  After 
each  success,  fresh  difficulties  arose  to  render  it 
fruitless.  .  .  .  Now  it  was  the  Swiss  who  re- 
fused to  go  on  without  their  pay ;  or  Elizabeth 
who  exacted  seaports  in  return  for  fresh  supplies ; 
or  the  Catholics  who  demanded  the  conversion  of 
the  King ;  or  the  Protestants  who  complained  of 
not  being  protected.  Depressed  spirits  had  to  be 
cheered,  some  to  be  satisfied,  others  to  be  reas- 
sured or  restrained,  allies  to  be  managed,  and  all 
to  be  done  with  very  little  money  and  without 
any  sacrifice  of  the  national  interests.  Henri  was 
equal  to  all,  both  to  war  and  to  diplomacy,  to 
great  concerns  and  to  small.  .  .  .  His  pen  was  as 
active  as  his  sword.  The  collection  of  his  letters 
is  full  of  the  most  charming  notes.  .  .  .  Public 
opinion,  which  was  already  influential  and  thirst- 
ing for  news,  was  not  neglected.  Every  two  or 
three  months  a  little  publication  entitled  '  A 
Discourse,'  or  'An  Authentic  Narrative,'  or 
'  Account  of  all  that  has  occurred  in  the  King's 
Army,'  wa  circulated  widely.  .  .  .  Thus  it  was 
that  by  means  of  activity,  patience,  and  tact, 
Henri  IV.  was  enabled  to  retrieve  his  fortunes 
and  to  rally  his  party ;  so  that  by  the  end  of  the 
year  15^"'  he  found  himself  in  a  position  to 
undert  an   important   operation.   .   .       The 

King  '  :  iege  to  Rouen  in  December,  1591. 
He  was  .-  ac  head  of  the  most  splendid  army 
he  had  ever  Cv,mmanded ;  it  numbered  upwards 
of  25,000  men.  This  was  not  too  great  a  number ; 
for  tiie  fortifications  were  strong,  the  garrison 
numerous,  well  commanded  by  Villars,  and 
warmly  supported  by  the  townspeople.  The 
siege  hau  lasted  for  some  months  when  the  King 
learned  that  Mayenne  had  at  last  made  the  Duke 
of  Parma  to  understand  the  necessity  of  saving 
Rouen  at  all  hazards.  Thirty  thousand  Spanish 
and  French  Leaguers  had  just  arrived  on  the 
Somme.  Rouen,  however,  was  at  the  last  gasp ; 
Henri  could  not  make  up  his  mmd  to  throw 
away  the  fruits  of  so  much  toil  and  trouble ;  he 
left  all  his  infantry  under  the  walls,  under  the 
command  of  Biron,  and  marched  off  with  his 
splendid  cavalry."  He  attacked  the  enemy  im- 
prudently, near  Aumale,  February  5,  met  with 
a  repulse,  was  wounded  and  Just  missed  being 
taken  prisoner  in  a  precipitate  retreat.  But 
both  armies  were  half  paralyzed  at  this  time  by 
dissensions   among  their  chiefs.    That  of   the 
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Loaguers  fell  back  to  the  Sommc ;  hut  in  April  it 
ai  prouched  Rouen  again,  and  Parma  was  ahle, 
despite  all  Henri's  efforts,  to  enter  the  town.  Tliis 
last  check  to  the  King  "  was  tlie  signal  for  a  gen- 
eral d(!Sertion.  Henri,  left  with  only  a  small 
corps  of  regular  troops  and  a  few  gentlemen,  was 
obliged  to  retire  rapidly  upon  Pont  de  I'Arche. 
The  Duke  of  Parma  did  not  follow  him.  Always 
vigilant,  he  wished  before  everything  to  establish 
himself  on  the  Lower  Seine,  and  laid  siege  to 
Caudebec,  which  was  not  likely  to  detain  him 
long.  But  he  received  during  that  operation  a 
severe  wound,  which  compelled  him  to  Inuid  over 
the  command  to  Mayenne."  The  incompetence 
of  the  latter  soon  lost  all  the  advantJiges  which 
Parma  had  gained.  Henri's  supporters  rallied 
around  him  again  almost  as  quickly  as  they  had 
dispersed.  "The  Leaguers  were  pushed  back 
upon  the  Seine  and  confined  in  the  heart  of  the 
Pays  de  Caux.  They  were  witliout  provisions ; 
Mayenne  was  at  his  wits'  end ;  he  had  to  resort  for 
suggestions  and  for  orders  to  the  bed  of  suffering 
on  which  the  Duke  of  Parma  was  held  down  by 
his  wound."  The  great  Italian  soldier,  dying 
thougli  he  was,  as  the  event  soon  proved,  directed 
operations  which  baffled  the  keen  watchfulness 
and  penetration  of  ins  antagonist,  and  extricated 
his  army  without  giving  to  Henri  the  chance  for 
'jattle  which  he  souglit.  The  Spanish  army  re- 
tired to  Flemish  territory.  In  the  meantime, 
Henri's  cause  was  being  advanced  in  the  north- 
east of  his  kingdom  by  tlie  skill  and  valor  of 
Turenne,  then  beginning  his  great  career,  and 
experiencing  vicissitudes  in  the  southeast,  where 
Lesdiguii^res  was  contending  with  the  mercenaries 
of  the  Pope  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  as  well  as 
with  his  countrymen  of  tlie  League.  He  had  de- 
feated them  with  awful  slaughter  at  Pontcharra, 
September  19,  1591,  and  he  carried  the  war  next 
year  into  the  territories  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
seeking  help  from  the  Italian  Waldenses  which 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  obtained.  "Neverthe- 
less tJie  king  had  still  some  formidable  obstacles 
to  overcome.  Three  years  had  run  their  course 
since  he  had  promised  to  become  instructed  in 
the  Catholic  religion,  and  then.-  were  no  figns  as 
yet  that  he  was  preparing  to  fulfil  this  undertak- 
ing. The  position  in  which  he  found  himself, 
and  the  importance  and  activity  of  his  military 
operations,  had  hitherto  been  a  sufficient  explana- 
tion of  his  delay.  But  the  war  had  now  changed 
its  character.  "The  King  had  gained  brilliant  suc- 
cesses. There  was  no  longer  any  large  army  in 
the  field  against  him.  Nothing  seemed  to  be 
now  in  the  way  to  hinder  him  from  fulfilling  his 
premise.  And  yet  he  always  evaded  it.  He  had 
to  keep  on  good  terms  with  Elizabeth  and  the 
Protestants;  he  wished  to  make  his  abjuration 
the  occasion  for  an  agreement  witl.  the  Court  of 
Rome,  which  took  no  steps  to  smooth  over  his 
difficulties ;  and  lastly,  he  shrank  from  taking  u 
step  which  is  always  painful  when  it  is  not  the 
fruit  of  honest  conviction.  This  indecision 
doubled  the  ardour  of  his  enemies,  prevented 
fresh  adhesions,  discouraged  and  divided  his  old 
followers.  ...  A  third  party,  composed  of 
bishops  and  RoyaUst  noblemen,  drew  around  the 
cousins  of  Henri  IV.,  the  Cardinal  de  Vendome 
and  the  Comte  de  Soissons.  .  .  .  The  avowed 
object  of  thin  third  party  was  to  raise  one  of 
these  two  Princes  to  the  throne,  if  the  Head  of 
their  House  did  not  forthwith  enter  the  bosom  of 
the  Catholic  Church.     And  finally,  the  deputka 


of  the  cities  and  provinces  wlio  had  been  called 
to  Paris  by  Maj-enne  were  assembling  there  for 
tlie  election  of  a  king.  '  The  Katire  of  Menippee ' 
has  handed  down  the  States  of  the  League  to 
immortal  ridicule;  but  however  decried  tliat  as- 
sembly has  been,  and  deserved  to  be,  it  decided 
the  conversion  of  Henri  IV. :  he  does  not  attempt 
in  his  despatches  to  deny  this.  ...  In  order  to 
take  away  every  excuse  for  such  an  election,  he 
entered  at  once  into  conference  with  the  Catholic 
theologians.  After  some  very  serious  discussion, 
much  deeper  than  a  certain  saying  which  has 
become  a  proverb  [that  *  Paris  is  certainly  worth  a 
>Iass']  would  seem  to  imply,  he  abjured  the 
Protestant  religion  on  the  25th  of  July,  1593,  be- 
fore tlie  Archbisliop  of  Bourges.  The  League 
had  received  its  death-blow." — Due  d'Aumale, 
Hint,  of  the  Princes  de  C'onde,  bk.  2,  ch.  2  (c.  2).— 
' '  Tlie  news  of  the  ab  j  uration  produced  in  the  minds 
of  honest  men,  far  and  near,  the  most  painful  im- 
pression. Politicians  might  applaud  an  act  in- 
tended to  conciliate  the  favor  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  nation,  and  extol  the  astuteness  of  the 
king  in  choosing  the  most  opportune  moment  for 
his  change  of  religion — the  moment  when  he 
would  secure  the  support  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, fatigued  by  the  length  of  the  war  and  too 
eager  for  peace  to  question  very  closely  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  king's  motives,  without  forfeiting 
the  support  of  the  Huguenots.  But  men  of  con- 
science, judging  Henry's  conduct  by  a  standard 
of  morality  immutable  and  eternal,  passed  a 
severe  sentence  of  condemnation  upon  the  most 
flagrant  instance  of  a  betrayal  of  moral  convic- 
tions which  the  age  had  known." — H.  M.  Baird, 
llie  JIiigKeiwts  and  Henry  of  Navarre,  ch.  13  {v. 
2). — "What  tlie  future  history  of  France  would 
have  been  if  Heury  had  clung  to  his  integrity,  is 
known  only  to  the  OmnLscient;  but,  with  the 
annals  of  France  in  our  hands,  we  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  perceiving  that  the  day  of  his  impious, 
because  pretended  conversion,  was  among  the 
'  dies  nefasti '  of  his  country.  It  restored  peace 
indeed  to  that  bleeding  land,  an  1  it  gave  to  him- 
self an  undisputed  reign  ot  seventeen  years;  but 
he  found  them  years  replete  with  cares  and  terrors, 
and  disgraced  by  many  shameful  vices,  and  at  last 
abruptly  terminated  by  the  dagger  of  an  assassin. 
It  rescued  France,  indeed,  from  the  evils  of  a  dis- 
puted succession,  but  it  consigned  her  to  two 
centuries  of  despotism  and  misgovemment.  It 
transmitted  the  crown,  indeed,  to  seven  in  suc- 
cessicm  of  the  posterity  of  Plenry ;  but  of  them 
one  died  on  the  scaffold,  three  were  deposed  by 
insurrections  of  their  subjects,  one  has  left  a 
name  pursued  by  unmitigated  and  undying  in- 
famy, and  another  lived  and  died  in  a  monastic 
melancholy,  the  feeble  slave  of  his  own  minister. " 
— Sir  J.  Stephen,  Lect'a  m  tfie  Hist,  of  France, 
led.  10. 

Also  in:  P.  F.  Willert,  Henry  of  Navarre  and 
the  Huguenots  of  France.,  ch.  5-6. 

A.  b.  1593-1598. — Henry's  winning  of  Paris. 
—  The  first  attempt  upon  his  life. — ^Expulsion 
of  Jesuits  from  Paris. — War  with  Spain. — The 
Peace  of  Vervins. — "A  truce  of  three  months 
had  been  agreed  upon  [August  1,  1593],  during 
which  many  nobles  and  several  important  towns 
mad-3  their  submissions  to  the  King.  Many,, 
liowever,  still  held  out  for  the  League,  and 
among  tliem  Paris,  as  well  as  Rheims,  by  ancient 
usage  the  city  appropriated  to  the  coronation  of 
the  kings  of  France.     Henry  IV.  deemed  that 
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ceremony  indispcnsiible  to  sanctify  his  cause  in 
the  eyes  of  the  iieople,  and  he  therefore  caused 
it  to  ixj  performed  at  Chartres  by  the  bishop  of 
that  place,  February  27th  1594.  But  lie  could 
hardly  l(H)k  upon  luinself  as  King  of  France  so 
long  as  Paris  remained  in  the  hands  of  a  faction 
which  disputed  his  right,  and  he  therefore 
strained  every  nerve  to  get  possession  of  that 
capital.  ...  As  he  wished  to  get  possession  of 
the  city  without  bloodshed,  he  determined  to  at- 
tempt it  by  corrupting;  the  commandant.  This 
was  Charles  de  C'osse,  Count  of  Brissixc.  .  .  . 
Henry  promised  Brissac,  as  the  price  of  his  ad- 
mission into  Paris,  the  sum  of  200,000  crowns 
and  an  annual  pension  of  20,000,  together  with 
the  governments  of  Corbeil  and  Mantes,  and  the 
continuance  to  him  of  his  marshal's  baton.  To 
the  Parisians  was  offered  an  amnesty  from  which 
only  criminals  were  to  be  excepted;  the  con- 
firmation of  all  their  privileges ;  and  the  prohi- 
bition of  the  Protestant  worship  within  a  radius 
of  ten  leagues.  .  .  .  Before  daybreak  on  the 
morning  of  the  22nd  Slarch  1594  Brissac  opened 
the  gates  of  Paris  to  Henry's  troops,  who  took 
possession  of  the  city  without  resistance,  except 
at  one  of  the  Spanish  guard-houses,  where  a  few 
soldiers  were  killed.  When  all  appeared  quiet, 
Henry  himself  entered,  and  was  astonished  at 
bein^  greeted  with  joyous  cheers.  ...  He  gave 
manifold  proofs  of  forbearance  and  good  temper, 
fulfilled  all  the  conditions  of  his  agreement,  and 
allowed  the  Spaniards  [4,000]  to  withdraw  un- 
molested." In  May,  1594,  Henry  laid  siege  to 
Laon,  which  surrendered  in  August.  "  Its  ex- 
ample was  soon  followed  by  Chateau  Thierry, 
Amiens,  Cambrai  and  Noyon.  The  success  of 
the  King  induced  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  and  the 
Duke  of  Guise  to  make  their  peace  with  him. "  In 
November,  an  attempt  to  kill  the  King  was  made 
by  •■  young  man  named  Jean  Chatel,  who  con- 
fessed that  he  attended  the  schools  of  the  Jesuits. 
"All  the  members  of  that  order  were  arrested, 
and  their  papers  examined.  One  of  them,  named 
Jean  Quignard,  on  whom  was  found  a  treatise 
approving  the  murder  of  Henry  III.,  and  main- 
taining that  his  successor  deserved  a  like  fate, 
was  condemned  to  the  gallows:  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  order  were  banished  from  Paris, 
January  8th  1595,  as  corrupters  of  youth  and 
enemies  of  the  state.  This  example,  however, 
was  followed  only  by  a  few  of  the  provincial 
cities.  The  irritation  caused  by  this  event  seems 
to  have  precipitated  Henry  IV.  into  a  step  which 
he  had  been  some  time  meditating :  a  declaration 
of  war  against  his  ancient  and  most  bitter  enemy 
Philip  II.  (January  17th  1595).  The  King  of 
Spain,  whom  the  want  of  money  had  prevented 
from  giving  the  League  much  assistance  during 
the  two  preceding  years,  was  stung  into  fury  by 
this  challenge ;  anci  he  immediately  ordered  Don 
Fernando  de  Velasco,  constable  of  Castile,  to 
join  Mayenne  in  Franche  Comte  with  10,000 
men.  Velasco,  however,  was  no  great  captain, 
and  little  of  importance  was  done.  The  only 
action  worth  mentioning  is  an  affair  of  cavalry 
at  Fontaine  Franyaise  (June  6ih  1595),  in  which 
Henry  displayed  his  usual  bravery,  or  rather 
rashness,  but  came  off  victorious.  He  then  over- 
ran nearly  all  Franche  Comte  without  meeting 
with  any  impediment  from  Velasco,  but  retired 
at  the  instance  of  the  Swiss,  who  entreated  him 
to  respect  the  neutrality  of  that  province.  Mean- 
while Henry  had  made  advances  to  Mayenae, 


who  was  disgust'^d  with  Velasco  and  the  Span- 
iards, and  on  the  25th  September  JIayenne,  in 
the  name  of  the  League,  signed  with  the  King  a 
truce  of  three  months,  with  a  view  to  regulate 
the  conditions  of  future  submission.  An  event 
had  already  occurred  which  placed  Henry  in  a 
nuich  more  favourable  position  with  his  liomun 
Catholic  subjects;  he  had  succeeded  [September, 
1595]  in  effecting  his  reconciliation  with  the 
Pope.  .  .  .  The  war  on  the  northern  frontitjrs  had 
n'^t  been  going  on  so  favourably  for  the  King. " 
In  January,  1595,  "  Philip  II.  ordered  the  Span- 
iard Fuentes,  who,  till  the  arrival  of  Albert  [the 
Archduke],  conducted  the  government  of  the 
Netherlands,  to  invade  the  north  of  France ;  and 
Fuentes  .  .  .  having  left  Mondragone  with  suf- 
ficient forces  to  keep  Prince  Maurice  in  check, 
setoff  with  15,000  men,  wit?i  the  design  of  re- 
covering Cambrai.  Catelet  and  Doullens  yielded 
to  his  arms ;  Ham  was  betrayed  to  him  by  the 
treachery  of  the  governor,  and  in  August  Fuentea 
sat  down  before  Cambrai.  .  .  .  The  Duke  of 
Anjou  had  made  over  that  place  to  his  mother, 
Catherine  de'  Medici,  who  had  appointed  Balagni 
to  be  governor  of  it.  During  the  civil  wars  of 
France,  Balagni  had  established  himself  there  as 
a  little  independent  sovereign,  and  called  himself 
Prince  of  Cambrai ;  but  after  the  discomfiture  of 
the  League  he  had  been  compelled  to  declare 
himself,  and  had  acknowledged  his  allegiance  to 
the  King  of  France.  His  extortion  and  tyranny 
having  rendeix^d  him  detested  by  the  inhabitants, 
they  .  .  .  delivered  Cambrai  to  the  Spaniards, 
October  2nd.  Fuentes  then  returned  into  the 
Netherlands.  .  .  .  The  Cardinal  Archduke  Albert 
arrived  at  Brussels  in  February  1596,  when 
Fuentes  resigned  his  command.  .  .  .  Henry  IV. 
had  been  engaged  since  the  winter  in  the  siege 
of  La  Ffire,  a  little  town  in  a  strong  situation  at 
the  junction  of  the  Serre  and  Oise.  He  had 
received  reinforcements  from  England  as  well 
as  from  Germany  and  Holland.  .  .  .  Albert 
marched  to  Valenciennes  with  about  20,000  men, 
with  the  avowed  intention  of  relieving  La  Ffire ; 
but  instead  of  attcmp;ing  that  enterprise,  he 
despatched  De  Rosne,  a  French  renegade  .  .  . 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  forces,  to  surprise 
Calais ;  and  that  important  place  was  taken  by 
assault,  April  17th,  before  Henry  could  arrive 
for  its  defence.  La  FSre  surrendered  May  22nd ; 
and  Henry  then  marched  with  his  army  towards 
the  coast  of  Picardy,  where  he  endeavoured,  but 
in  vain,  to  provoke  the  Spaniards  to  give  him 
battle.  After  fortifying  Calais  and  Ardres,  Al- 
bert withdrew  again  into  the  Netherlands.  .  .  . 
Elizabeth,  alarmed  at  the  occupation  by  the 
Spaniards  of  a  port  which  afforded  such  facilitiea 
for  the  invasion  of  England,  soon  afterwards  con- 
cluded another  offensive  and  defensive  alliance 
with  Henry  IV.  (May  24th),  in  which  the  cou- 
tmcting  parties  pledged  themselves  to  make  no 
separate  peace  or  truce  with  Philip  II."  The 
Dutch  joined  in  this  treaty;  but  the  Protestant 
princes  of  Germany  refused  to  become  parties  to 
it,  "The  treaty,  however,  had  little  effect." 
L'arly  in  1597,  the  Spaniards  dealt  Henry  an 
alarming  blow,  by  surprising  and  capturing  the 
city  of  Amiens,  gaining  access  to  it  by  an  in- 
genious stratagem.  But  Henry  recovered  the 
place  in  September,  after  a  vigorous  siege.  He 
also  put  down  a  rising,  under  the  Duke  do 
MerccBur,  in  Brittany,  defeating  the  rebels  at 
Dinan,  while  his  lieutenant,  Lesdiguidres,  in  the 
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soutlieast,  invaded  Savoy  once  more,  taking  Maii- 
rienne,  and  paralyzing  tlie  liostile  designs  of  its 
Dul<e.  Tlie  malignant  Spanish  king,  sulTering 
and  near  his  end,  discouraged  and  tired  of  the 
war,  now  sought  to  make  peace.  lioth  the  Diiteh 
and  the  P^nglish  refused  to  treat  with  him ;  but 
Henry  IV.,  notwithstanding  the  pledges  given  in 
1596  to  Ids  allies,  entered  into  negotiations  which 
resulted  in  the  Treaty  of  Vervins,  signed  May  2, 
1598.  "  By  the  Peace  of  Vervins  the  Spaniards 
restored  to  France  Calais,  Ardres,  DouUens,  La 
Capelle,  and  Le  Ctltelet  in  Picardy,  and  Blavet 
(Port  Louis)  in  Brittany,  of  ull  their  conquests 
retaining  only  the  citadel  of  Cambrai.  The  rest 
of  the  conditions  were  referred  to  the  treaty  of 
Cuteau-Canibresis,  which  Henry  had  stipulated 
should  form  the  basis  of  the  negociations.  The 
Duke  of  Savoy  was  included  in  the  peace." 
Whilethisimportanttreaty  was  pending,  in  April, 
1598,  Henry  quieted  the  anxieties  of  his  Hugue- 
not subjects  by  the  famous  Edict  of  Nantes. — 
T.  H.  Dyer,  liM.  of  Modern  Europe,  bk.  3,  ch. 
10-11  (r.  2). 

Also  in  :  Lady  Jackson,  TJie  First  of  tJie  Bour- 
bons, V.  1,  ch.  14-18,  and  v.  2,  ch.  1-7.  — J.  L. 
Motley,  Hist,  of  the  United  Netherlands,  ch.  29- 
35  (v.  3).— R.  Watson,  Ilist.  of  the  Reign  of  Philip 
II.,  bk.  23-24. 

A.  D.  1598-1599.— The  Edictof  Nantes.— For 
the  purpose  of  receiving  the  submission  of  the 
Duke  of  iVIerccEur  and  the  Breton  insurgents,  the 
king  proceeded  down  the  Loire,  and  "reached 
the  capital  of  Brittany,  the  commercial  city  of 
Nantes,  on  the  11th  01  April,  1598.  Twc  days 
later  he  signed  the  edict  which  has  come  to  be 
known  as  the  Edict  of  Nantes  [and  which  had 
been  under  discussion  for  some  months  with  rep- 
resentatives of  a  Protestant  assembly  in  session 
at  Chatellerault].  .  .  .  The  Edict  of  Nantes  is  a 
long  and  somewhat  complicated  document.  Be- 
sides the  edict  proper,  contained  in  95  public 
articles,  there  is  a  further  series  of  56  '  secret '  ar- 
ticles, and  a  '  brevet '  or  patent  of  the  king,  all 
of  which  were  signed  on  the  13tli  of  April ;  and 
these  documents  are  supplemented  by  a  second 
set  of  23  '  secret '  articles,  dated  on  the  last  day 
of  the  same  month.  The  first  of  these  four 
papers  is  e.\piressly  declared  to  be  a  '  perpetual 
and  irrevocable  edict.' .  .  .  Our  chief  concern 
being  witu  the  fortunes  of  the  Huguenots,  the 
provisions  for  .he  re-establishment  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  worship,  wherever  in  the  course  of  the 
events  of  the  last  30  years  that  worship  had  been 
interfered  with  or  banished,  need  .ot  claim  o'lr 
attention.  For  the  benefit  of  the  Protestants  the 
cardinal  concession  was  liberty  to  dwell  anywhere 
1  the  royal  dominions,  without  being  subjected  to 
inquiry,  vexed,  molested,  or  constrained  to  do  any- 
thing contrary  to  their  conscience.  As  respects 
public  worship,  while  perfect  equality  was  not 
established,  the  dispositions  were  such  as  to 
bring  it  within  the  power  of  a  Protestant  in  any 
part  of  the  kingdom  to  meet  his  fellow-believers 
for  the  holiest  of  acts,  at  least  from  time  to  time. 
To  every  Protestant  nobleman  enjoying  that  ex- 
tensive authority  known  as  'haute  justice,'  and 
to  noblemen  in  Normandy  distinguished  as  pos- 
sessors of  '  fiefs  de  haubert, '  the  permission  was 
granted  to  have  religious  services  on  all  occa- 
sions and  for  all  comers  at  their  principal  resi- 
dence, as  well  as  on  other  lands  whenever  they 
themselves  were  present.  Noblemen  of  inferior 
jurisdiction  were  allowed  to  have  worship  on 


their  estates,  but  only  for  themselves  and  their 
families.  In  addition  to  these  seigniorial  rights, 
the  Protestant  'people'  received  considerable 
acce:«ions  to  the  cities  where  they  might  meet  for 
public  religious  purpo.ses.  The  exercise  of  their 
worsiiip  was  autliorized  in  all  cities  and  places 
where  such  worship  had  been  held  on  several  oc- 
casions in  the  years  1590  and  1597,  uj)  to  the  month 
of  August;  and  in  all  places  in  which  worship 
had  been,  or  ought  to  have  been,  established  in 
accordance  with  the  Edict  of  1577  [the  edict  of 
Poitiers — see  above:  A.  I).  1577-1578J,  as  inter- 
preted by  the  Conference  of  Nerac  and  the  Peace 
of  Fleix  [see  above:  A.  D.  1578-in^O].  But  in 
addition  to  these,  a  fresh  gift  of  a  second  city  iu 
every  bailiwick  and  senechaussee  of  the  lin^dom 
greatly  increased  the  facilities  enjoyed  by  the 
scattered  Huguenots  for  reaching  the  assemblies 
of  their  fellow-believers.  .  .  .  Scholars  of  both 
religions  were  to  be  admitted  without  distinction 
of  religion  to  all  universities,  colleges,  and  schools 
throughout  France.  The  same  impartiality  was 
to  extend  to  tie  reception  of  the  sick  in  the  hos- 
pitals, and  to  the  poor  in  the  provision  made  for 
their  relief.  More  than  this,  the  Protestants 
were  permitted  to  establish  schools  of  their  own 
in  all  places  where  their  worship  was  authorized. 
.  .  .  The  scandal  and  inhumanity  exhibited  in  the 
refusal  of  burial  to  the  Protestant  dead,  as  well 
iu  the  disinterment  of  such  bodies  as  had  l)"en 
placed  in  consecrated  ground,  was  henceforth 
precluded  by  the  assignment  of  portions  of  the 
public  cemeteries  or  of  new  cemeteries  of  their 
own  to  the  Protestants.  The  civil  equality  of  the 
Protestants  was  assured  by  an  article  which  de- 
clared them  to  be  admissible  to  all  public  posi- 
tions, dignities,  offices,  and  charges,  and  forbade 
any  other  examination  into  their  qualifications, 
conduct,  and  morals  than  those  to  which  their 
Roman  Catholic  brethren  were  subjected.  .  .  . 
Provision  was  made  for  the  establishment  of  a 
'chamber  of  the  edict,'  as  it  was  styled,  in  the 
Parliament  of  Paris,  with  six  Protestants  among 
its  si.xteer  counsellors,  to  take  cognizance  of 
cases  in  which  Protestants  were  concerned.  A 
similar  chamber  was  promised  in  each  of  the 
parliaments  of  Rouen  and  Rennes.  In  Southern 
France  three  'chambres  mi-parties '  were  either 
continued  or  created,  with  an  equal  number  of 
Romjin  Catholic  and  Protestant  judges."  In  the 
"brevet" or  patent  which  accompanied  the  edict, 
the  king  made  a  secret  provision  of  45,000  crowns 
annually  from  the  royal  treasury,  which  wa^  un- 
derstood to  be  for  the  support  of  Protestant; 
ministers,  although  that  purpose  was  concealed. 
In  the  second  series  of  secret  articles,  the  Prot- 
estants were  authorized  to  retain  possession  for 
eight  y  ars  of  the  "cautionary  cities"  which 
they  held  under  former  treaties,  and  provision 
was  made  for  paying  the  garrisons.  "Such  are 
the  maia  features  of  a  law  whose  enactment 
marks  an  important  epoch  in  the  history  of  juris- 
prudence. .  .  .  The  Edict  of  Nantes  was  not  at 
once  presented,  to  the  parliaments ;  nor  was  it, 
indeed,  until  early  in  the  following  year  that  the 
Parliament  of  Paris  formally  entered  the  docu- 
ment upon  its  registers.  .  .  .  There  were  obsta- 
cles from  many  different  quarters  to  be  overcome. 
The  clergy,  the  parliaments,  the  university,  raised 
up  diliiculty  after  difficulty."  But  the  masterful 
will  of  the  king  bore  down  all  opposition,  and 
the  Edict  was  finally  accepted  as  the  law  of  the 
land.    "On  the  17th  of  March  [1599]  Ueury  took 
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steps  for  Us  complete  execution  throughout 
France,  by  tlie  appointment  of  commissioners  — 
a  nobleman  and  a  magistrate  from  eacli  province 
—  to  attend  to  the  worlc." — II.  M.  Baird,  The 
Huguenots  and  Henry  of  Kavarre,  c?i.  14  (p.  2). 

Also  in:  C.  M.Yonge,  Camem  from  Eng.  Ilist., 
T)tk  neriex,  c  36. 

The  full  text  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  will  be 
fouiKl  in  tlie  following  named  works:  C.  Weiss, 
Hint,  if  French  Protestant  Jitfugces,  v.  2,  app. — 
A.  Maury,  Memoirs  of  a  Huguenot  Family  (J. 
Fontaine),  app. 

A.  D.  1590-1610.— Invasion  of  Savoy. — Ac- 
quisition of  the  Department  of  Aisne. — Ten 
years  of  peace  and  prosperity. —  The  great 
v7orks  of  Henry  IV. — His  foreign  policy. — His 
assassination. — "One  thing  only  the  peace  of 
Vervins  left  unsettled.  In  the  preceding  troubles 
a  small  Italian  appanage,  the  Manjuisate  of 
Saluccs,  had  been  seized  by  Charles  Emmanuel, 
Duke  of  Savoy,  and  remained  still  in  his  posses- 
sion. The  right  of  France  to  it  was  not  disputed, 
did  not  admit  indeed  of  dispute ;  but  the  Puke 
was  unwilling  to  part  with  what  constituted  one 
of  the  keys  of  Italy.  He  came  to  Paris  in  De- 
cember 1599  to  negotiate  the  affair  in  person," 
but  employed  his  opportunity  to  intrigue  with 
certain  disaffected  nobles,  including  the  Duke  of 
Biron,  marshal  of  France  and  governor  of  Bur- 
gundy. "Wearied  with  delays,  whose  object 
was  transparent,  Henry  at  last  liad  recourse  to 
arms.  Savoy  was  speedily  overrun  with  French 
troops,  and  its  chief  strongholds  taken.  Spain 
was  not  prepared  to  back  her  ally,  and  the  affair 
terminated  by  Henry's  accepting  in  lieu  of  the 
IVIarquisate  that  part  of  Savoy  which  now  con- 
stitutes the  Department  of  Aisne  in  France." 
Biron,  whom  the  King  tried  hard  to  save  by  re- 
peated warnings  which  were  not  heeded,  paid 
the  penalty  of  liis  treasonable  schemes  at  last  by 
losing  his  head.  "The  ten  years  from  1600  to 
1610  were  years  of  tranquillity,  and  gave  to 
Henry  the  opportunity  he  had  so  ardently  longed 
for  of  restoring  and  regenerating  France. "  He 
applied  his  energies  and  his  active  mind  to  the 
reorganization  of  the  disordered  finances  of  the 
kingdom,  to  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  to 
the  multiplication  of  industries,  to  the  extending 
of  commerce.  He  gave  the  first  impulse  to  silk 
culture  and  silk  manufacture  in  France;  he 
founded  the  great  (Jobelin  manufactory  of  tapes- 
try at  Paris ;  he  built  roads  aud  bridges,  and  en- 
courage('  canal  projects ;  he  began  the  creation 
of  a  navy ,  he  pioirioted  the  colonization  of 
Canada.  ' '  It  was,  however,  in  the  domain  of 
foreign  politics  that  Henry  exhibited  the  acute- 
less  and  comprehensiveness  of  his  genius,  and 
his  marvellous  powers  of  contrivance,  combina- 
tion, execution.  .  .  .  The  great  political  project, 
to  the  maturing  of  which  Henry  IV.  devoted  his 
untiring  energies  for  the  last  years  of  his  life, 
was  the  bringing  of  the  .  .  .  half  of  Europe 
into  close  political  alliance,  and  arming  it  against 
the  house  of  Austria,  and  striking  when  the  fit 
time  came,  such  a  blow  at  the  ambition  and  in- 
tolerance of  that  house  that  it  mig'ut  never  be 
able  to  recover.  After  innumerable  negotiations 
...  he  had  succeeded  in  forming  a  coalition  of 
twenty  separate  States,  embracing  England,  the 
United  Provinces,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Northern 
Germany,  Switzerland.  At  last  the  time  for 
action  came.  The  Duke  of  Cleves  died,  35th 
March  1609.     The  succession  was  disputed.     One 


of  the  claimants  of  the  Dukedom  was  supported 
by  the  Emperor,  another  by  the  Protestant 
Princes  of  Germany  [see  Oeumany:  A.  D.  1608- 
1618].  The  contest  about  a  small  German  Duchy 
presented  the  opportunity  for  bringing  into 
action  that  alliance  which  Henry  had  planned 
and  perfected.  In  the  great  military  movements 
that  were  projected  he  was  himself  to  take  the 
lead.  Four  l"Vench  armies,  numbering  100,000, 
were  to  be  launched  against  the  great  enemy  of 
European  liberty.  One  of  these  Henry  was  to 
command;  even  our  young  Prince  of  Wales  was 
to  bring  6,000  English  with  him,  and  make  his 
first  essay  in  arms  under  the  French  King.  By 
the  end  of  April,  1610,  85,000  men  and  50  pieces 
of  cannon  had  a-  sembled  at  Chalons.  The  20th 
3Iay  was  fixed  as  the  day  on  which  Henry  was 
to  place  n'msclf  at  its  iiead."  But  on  the  16th  of 
May  (1610)  he  was  struck  down  by  the  hand  of 
an  assassin  (Francois  Ivavaillac),  and  the  whole 
combination  foil  to  pieces. — W.  Hanna,  Tfie 
Wars  of  the  Hagutnots,  ch.  8. — "The  Emperor, 
the  King  of  Spain,  the  Queen  of  France,  the 
Duke  d'Epernon,  the  Jesuits,  were  all  in  turn 
suspected  of  having  instigated  the  crime,  because 
they  all  profited  by  it ;  but  the  assassin  declared 
that  he  had  no  accomplices.  .  .  .  He  believed 
that  the  King  was  at  heart  a  Huguenot,  and 
thought  that  in  ridding  France  of  this  monarch 
he  was  rendering  a  great  service  to  his  country. " 
— A.  de  Bonnechose,  Hist,  of  France,  v.  1,  p.  450. 

Also  in  :  M.  W.  Freer,  The  Last  Decade  of  a 
(llorioua  lieii/n. — Duke  of  Sully,  Memairs,  r.  2-5. 
—Sir  N.  W.  Wraxall,  Hist,  of  France,  1574- 
1610,  V.  5,  ch.  7-8,  and  v.  6. 

A.  D.  1603-1608. — First  settlements  in  Aca- 
dia. See  Canada:  A.  D.  1603-1605;  and  1606- 
1608. 

A.  D.  1608-1616. — Champlain's  exploration? 
and  settlsments  in  the  Valley  of  the  St.  Law 
rence.     See  C.vnada:   A.  D.   1608-1611;   1611- 
1616;  1616-1628. 

A.  D.  1610. — Accession  of  King  Louis  XIII. 

A.  D.  1610-1619. — The  regency  of  Marie  de 
Medicis. — The  reign  of  favorites  and  the  riot 
of  factions. — Distractions  of  the  kingdom. — 
The  rise  of  Richelieu. — "After  the  death  of 
Henry  IV.  it  was  seen  liow  much  the  power, 
credit,  manners,  and  spirit  of  a  nation  frequently 
depend  upon  a  single  man.  Thi?  prince  had  by 
a  vigorous,  yet  gentle  administration,  kept  all 
orders  of  the  state  in  union,  lulled  all  factions  to 
sleep,  maintained  peace  between  the  two  religions, 
and  kept  his  people  in  plenty.  He  lield  the  bal- 
ance of  Europe  in  his  hands  by  his  alliance,  his 
riches,  and  his  arms.  All  these  advantages  were 
lost  in  the  very  first  year  of  the  regency  of  Ids 
widow,  Mary  of  Medicis  [whom  Henry  had 
married  in  1600,  the  pope  granting  a  divorce 
from  his  first  wife,  Margaret  of  Valois].  .  .  . 
Mary  of  Medicis  .  .  .  appointed  regent  [during 
the  minority  of  her  son,  Louis  XIII.],  though 
not  mistress  of  the  kingdom,  lavished  in  making 
of  creatures  all  that  Henry  the  Great  had  amassed 
to  render  his  nation  powerful.  The  army  he  had 
raised  to  carry  the  war  into  Germany  was  dis- 
banded, the  princes  he  had  taken  under  lils  pro- 
tection were  abandoned.  Charles  Emanuel,  duke 
of  Savoy,  the  new  ally  of  Henry  IV.,  was  oi)lijj;ed 
to  ask  pardon  of  Philip  III.  of  Spain  for  having 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  French  king,  and 
sent  his  son  to  Madrid  to  implore  the  mercy  of 
the  Spanish  court,  and  to  humble  himself  as  a 
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subject  in  his  fatlier's  name.  Tlie  princes  of 
Germanv,  wliom  Henry  luul  protected  witli  an 
army  of  40,000  men,  now  found  tliemsolves  al- 
most without  assistance.  Tlie  state  lost  all  its 
credit  abroad,  and  was  distracted  at  home.  The 
princes  of  the  blood  and  the  great  nobles  filled 
France  with  factions,  as  in  the  times  of  Francis 
II.,  Charles  IX.  anil  Henry  III.,  and  as  after- 
wards, during  the  minority  of  Lewis  XIV.  At 
lengtli  [1614]  an  assembly  of  the  general  estates 
was  called  at  Paris,  the  last  that  was  held  in 
France  [prior  to  the  States  General  which  assem- 
bled on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution  of  1789].  .  .  . 
The  result  of  this  assembly  was  the  laying  open 
all  the  grievances  of  the  kmgdom,  without  being 
able  to  redress  one.  France  remained  in  confu- 
sion, aad  governed  by  one  Concini,  a  Florentine, 
who  rose  to  be  marechal  of  France  without  ever 
liaving  drawn  a  sword,  and  prime  minister  with- 
out knowing  anything  of  the  laws.  It  was  suf- 
ficient that  iie  was  a  foreigner  for  the  princes  to 
be  displeased  with  him.  Mary  of  Medicis  was 
in  a  very  unhappy  situation,  for  she  could  not 
share  her  authority  with  the  prince  of  Conde, 
chief  of  the  malecontents,  without  being  deprived 
of  it  altogether;  nor  trust  it  in  the  hands  of  Con- 
cini, without  displeasing  the  whole  kingdom. 
Henry  prince  of  Cond6,  father  of  the  great 
Contle,  and  son  to  liim  who  had  gained  the  battle 
of  Coutras  in  conjunction  with  Henry  IV.,  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  party,  and  took  up  arms. 
Tlie  court  made  a  di.ssenibled  peace  with  him, 
and  afterwards  clapt  him  up  in  the  Bastile.  This 
had  been  the  fate  of  his  father  and  grandfather, 
and  was  afterwards  that  of  his  son.  His  confine- 
ment encreased  the  number  of  the  malecontents. 
The  Guises,  who  had  formerly  been  implacable 
enemies  to  the  Conde  family,  now  joined  with 
them.  The  duke  of  Vendome,  son  to  Henry  IV. , 
tae  duke  of  Nevers,  of  the  house  of  Gonzaga, 
the  marechal  de  Bouillon,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
malecontents,  fortified  tuemselves  in  the  prov- 
inces, protesting  that  they  continued  true  to  their 
king,  and  made  war  only  against  the  prime  min- 
ister. Concini,  marechal  d'Ancre,  secure  of  the 
queen  regent's  protection,  braved  them  all.  He 
raised  7,000  men  at  his  own  e.\pence,  to  support 
the  royal  authority.  .  .  .  Ayoungniauof  whom 
he  haa  not  the  least  atjprehension,  and  who  was 
a  stranger  like  himself,  caused  his  ruin,  and  all 
the  misfortu.ies  of  Mary  of  Sledicis.  Charles 
Albert  of  Luines,  born  in  the  county  of  Avign- 
on, had,  with  his  two  brothers,  been  taken  into 
the  number  of  gentlemen  in  ordinary  to  the  kmg, 
and  the  companions  of  his  education.  He  had 
insinuated  himself  into  the  good  graces  and  con- 
fidence of  the  young  monarch,  by  hia  dexterity 
in  bird-catching.  It  was  never  supposed  that 
these  childish  amusements  would  end  in  a  bloody 
revolution.  The  marechal  d'Ancre  had  given 
him  the  government  of  Amboise,  thinking  by 
that  to  niake  him  his  creature ;  but  this  young 
man  conceived  the  design  of  murdering  his  bene- 
factor, banishing  the  queen,  and  governing  him- 
self; all  which  he  accoiuplished  without  meeting 
with  any  obstacle.  He  soon  found  means  of 
persuading  tho  king  that  he  was  capable  of 
reigning  alone,  though  he  was  not  then  quite  17 
years  old,  and  told  him  that  the  queen- mother 
and  Concini  kept  him  in  confinement.  The  young 
king,  to  whom  in  his  childhood  they  had  given 
the  name  of  Just,  consented  to  the  murder  of  his 
prime  minister;  the  marquis  of  Vitri,  captain  of 


the  king's  guards,  du  Ilallier  liis  brother,  Persan, 
and  others,  were  sent  to  dispatch  liim,  who, 
finding  him  in  the  court  of  the  Louvre,  shot  him 
dead  with  their  pistols  [April  24,  1017] :  upon  this 
they  cried  out,  '  Vive  le  roi,'  as  if  they  had  gained 
a  battle,  and  Lewis  XIII.,  appearing  at  a  win- 
dow, cried  out,  'Now  I  am  king.'  The  queen- 
motluT  had  her  guards  taken  from  her,  and  was 
confined  to  her  own  apartment,  and  afterwards 
banished  to  Blois.  The  place  of  marechal  of 
France,  held  by  Concini,  was  given  to  the  mar- 
quis of  Vitri,  his  munierer."  Concini's  wife, 
Eleanor  Galigai,  was  tried  on  a  charge  of  sorcery 
and  burned,  "and  the  king's  favourite,  Luines, 
had  the  confiscated  estates.  This  unfortunate 
Galigai  was  the  first  promoter  of  cardinal  l{iclie- 
lieu's  fortune;  while  he  was  yet  very  young,  and 
called  the  abbot  of  Chillon,  she  procured  him  the 
bishopric  of  Luc^on,  and  at  length  got  him  mwdc 
secretary  of  state  in  10^6.  He  was  involved  in 
the  disgrace  of  his  protectors,  and  .  .  .  was 
now  banifhed  ...  to  a  little  priorj  at  the  far- 
ther end  of  Anjou.  .  .  .  The  duke  of  Epernou, 
who  had  caused  the  queen  to  be  declared  regent, 
went  to  the  castle  of  Blois  [February  22,  1619], 
whither  she  had  been  banished,  and  carried  her 
to  his  estate  in  Angouleme,  like  a  sovereign  who 
rescues  his  ally.  This  was  manifestly  an  act  of 
high  treason ;  but  a  crime  that  was  ai)proved 
by  the  whole  kingdom."  The  kin^  presently 
"sought  an  opportunity  of  reconciliation  with 
his  mother,  and  enterecl  into  a  treaty  with  the 
duke  of  Epernon,  as  between  prince  and  prince. 
.  .  .  But  the  treaty  of  reconciliation  was  hardly 
signed  when  it  was  broken  again ;  this  was  the 
true  spirit  of  the  times.  New  parties  took  up 
arms  in  favour  of  the  queen,  and  always  to 
oppose  the  duke  of  Luines,  as  before  it  had  been 
to  oppose  th(!  marechal  d'Ancre,  but  never  against 
the  king.  Every  favourite  at  that  time  drew 
after  him  a  civil  war.  Lewis  and  his  mother  in 
fact  made  war  upon  each  other.  Mary  was  in 
Anjou  at  the  head  of  a  small  army  against  her 
son ;  they  engaged  each  other  on  the  bridge  of 
(\';  and  the  kingdom  was  on  the  point  of  ruin. 
This  confusion  made  the  fortune  of  the  famous 
Richelieu.  He  was  comptroller  of  the  queen- 
mother's  household,  and  had  supplanted  all  chat 
princess's  confidants,  as  he  afterwards  did  all  the 
king's  ministers.  His  plial)le  temper  and  bold 
disposition  must  necessarily  have  acquired  for 
liim  the  first  rank  everywhere,  or  have  proved 
his  ruin.  He  brought  ibout  the  acoommo<iatioa 
between  the  mother  and  son ;  and  a  nomination 
to  the  purple,  which  the  queen  asked  of  the  king 
for  him,  was  the  reward  of  his  services.  The 
duke  of  Epernon  was  the  first  to  lay  down  arms 
without  making  any  demands,  whilst  the  rest 
made  the  king  pay  them  for  having  taken  up 
arms  against  him.  The  queen-mother  and  the 
king  her  son  had  an  interview  at  Brisac,  where 
they  embraced  with  a  fiood  of  tears,  only  to 
quarrel  again  more  violently  than  ever.  The 
weakness,  intrigues,  and  divisions  of  the  court 
spread  anarchy  through  tlie  kingdom.  All  the 
internal  defects  with  which  the  state  had  for  a 
long  time  been  attacked  were  now  encreased,  and 
those  which  Henry  IV.  had  removed  were  re- 
vived anew." — Voltaire,  Ancient  and  Modern 
llistory,  ch.  145  {works  tr.  by  Smollett,  v.  5). 

Ar.so  IN:  C.  D.  Yonge,  Hist,  of  France  under 
the  liourlmns,  v.  1,  ch.  5-6. — A. ^Thierry,  Fhnna- 
tioii  and  Progress  of  the  Tiers  Etat  in  France,  v. 
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1.  r?i.   7.  — S.    MonzlPS,   Jloynl  Farouritef,  v.   1, 
ch.  1). 

A.  D.  1620-1622.— Renewed  jealousy  of  the 
Huguenots. — Their  formidable  organization 
ancfits  political  pretensions. — Restoration  of 
Catholicism  in  Navarre  and  B6arn.— Their  in- 
corporation with  France.— The  Huguenot  re- 
volt.—Treaty  of  Montpelier. — "The Huyuenot 
qiu'stion  luul  become  a  very  serious  one,  and  the 
bigotry  of  some  of  the  Ciitholics  found  its  op- 

{lortuiiity  in  the  insubordination  of  many  of  the 
'rotestants.  The  Huguenots  had  undoubtedly 
many  minor  causes  for  discontent.  .  .  .  But  on 
the  whole  the  government  and  the  majority  of 
the  people  were  willing  to  carry  out  in  good  faith 
the  provisions  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  The  Prot- 
estants, within  the  limits  tht...  laid  down,  could 
have  worshipped  af*  t  their  own  conscience,  free 
froni  persecution  and  subject  to  little  molesta- 
tion. It  was,  perhap.'',  all  that  could  be  expected 
in  a  country  where  the  mass  of  the  population 
were  Catholic,  and  where  religious  fanaticism 
had  recently  supported  tin  League  and  fostered 
the  wars  of  religion.  But  the  Protestant  party 
seem  to  have  desired  a  separate  political  power, 
which  almost  justifies  the  charge  made  again.st 
them,  that  they  sought  to  establish  a  state  within 
a  state,  or  even  to  form  a  separate  republic. 
Their  territorial  position  afforded  a  certain  fa- 
cility for  such  endeavors.  In  the  northern  prov- 
inces their  numbers  were  insignificant.  They 
were  found  chiefly  in  the  southwestern  provinces 
—  Poitou,  Saintonge,  Guienne,  Provence,  and 
Languedoc, — while  in  Beam  am'  Navarre  they 
constituted  the  great  majority  of  the  population, 
and  they  held  for  their  pr<rtection  a  large  number 
of  strongly  fortified  citied.  .  .  .  Though  there  is 
nothing  to  show  that  a  plan  for  a  separate  repub- 
lic was  seriously  considered,  the  Huguenots  had 
adopted  an  organization  which  naturally  excited 
the  jealousy  and  ill-will  of  the  general  govern- 
ment. They  had  long  maintained  a  system  of 
provincial  and  general  synods  for  the  regulation 
of  their  faith  and  discipline.  .  .  .  The  assembly 
which  met  at  Saumur  immediately  after  Ilenrj's 
death,  had  c.rried  still  further  the  organization 
of  tlie  members  of  their  faith.  From  consistories 
composed  of  the  pastors  and  certjiin  of  the  laity, 
delegates  were  chosen  who  formed  local  consis- 
tories. These  again  chose  delegates  who  met  in 
provincial  synods,  and  from  them  delegates  were 
sent  to  the  national  synod,  or  general  assembly 
of  the  church.  Here  not  only  matters  of  faith, 
but  of  stiite,  were  rei^ulated,  and  the  general  as- 
sembly finally  assumed  to  declare  war,  levj-  taxes, 
choose  generals,  and  act  both  as  a  convocation 
and  a  parliament.  The  assembly  of  Saumur 
added  a  system  of  division  into  eight  great 
circles,  covering  the  tenitoiy  where  the  Protes- 
tants were  sufficiently  numerous  to  be  important. 
All  but  two  of  these  were  south  of  the  Loire. 
They  were  subsequently  organized  as  military 
departments,  each  under  the  command  of  some 
great  nobleman.  .  .  .  The  Huguenots  had  also 
shown  a  willingness  to  assist  those  who  were  in 
arms  against  the  state,  had  joined  Conde,  and 
contemplated  a  union  with  jilary  de  Medici  in 
the  brief  insurrection  of  1620.  A  question  had 
now  arisen  which  was  regarded  by  the  majority 
of  the  party  as  one  of  vital  importance.  The 
edict  of  Nantes,  which  granted  privileges  to  the 
Huguenots,  had  granted  also  to  the  Catholics  the 
right  to  the  public  profession  of  their  religion  in 


all  parts  of  France.  This  had  formerly  been  pro- 
hibited in  Navarre  and  Beam,  and  the  population 
of  those  provinces  had  become  very  largely  Prot- 
estant. The  Catholic  clergy  had  long  petitioned 
the  king  to  enforce  the  rights  which  they  claimed 
the  edict  gave  them  in  Beam,  and  to  compel  also 
a  restitution  of  some  portion  of  the  property,  for- 
merly held  by  their  church,  which  had  been 
taken  by  Jeanne  d'Albret,  and  the  revenues  of 
which  the  Huguenot  clergy  still  assumed  to  ap- 
propriate entirely  to  themselves.  On  July  2.'>, 
1617,  Louis  finally  issued  an  edict  directing  the 
free  exercise  of  the  Catholic  worship  in  Bejirn 
and  the  restitution  to  the  clergy  of  the  property 
that  had  been  taken  from  them.  The  edict  met 
with  bitter  opposition  in  Beam  and  from  all  the 
Huguenot  party.  The  Protestants  were  as  un- 
willing to  allow  the  rites  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  a  province  which  they  controlled,  as  the  Catho- 
lics to  suffer  a  Huguenot  conventicle  within  the 
walls  of  Paris.  The  persecutions  which  the 
Huguenots  suffered  distressed  them  less  than  the 
toleration  which  they  were  obliged  to  grant.  .  .  , 
lu  the  wars  of  religion  the  Huguenots  had  been 
controlled,  not  always  wisely  or  unselfishly,  by 
the  nobles  who  had  espoused  their  faith,  but 
these  were  slowly  drifting  back  to  Catholicism. 
.  .  .  The  Condes  were  already  Catholics.  Lesdi- 
guiCres  was  only  waiting  till  the  bribe  for  his 
conversion  should  be  sufficiently  glittering.  [He 
was  received  into  the  Church  and  was  made  Con- 
stable of  France  in  July,  1622.]  Bouillon's  re- 
ligion was  but  a  catch-weight  in  his  political  in- 
trigues. The  gRindson  of  Coligni  was  soon  to 
receive  a  marshal's  baton  for  consenting  to  a 
peace  which  was  disastrous  to  his  party.  Sully, 
Rohan,  Soublse.  and  La  Force  stdl  remained; 
but  La  Force's  zeal  moderated  when  he  also  was 
made  a  marshal,  and  one  hundred  years  later 
Rohans  and  the  descendants  of  Sully  wore  cardi- 
nal's hats.  The  party,  slowly  deserted  by  the 
great  nobles,  came  more  under  the  leadership  of 
the  clergy  .  .  .  and  under  their  guidance  the 
party  nov/  assumed  a  political  activity  which 
brought  on  the  siege  of  La  Rochellc  and  wliich 
made  possible  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
1^'untcs.  Beam  wa?  not  only  strongly  Protestant, 
but  it  claimed,  with  Navarre,  to  form  no  part  of 
France,  and  to  be  governed  only  by  its  u>vn  laws. 
Its  States  met  and  declared  their  local  rights 
w^ere  violated  by  the  king's  edict ;  the  Parliament 
of  Pau  refused  to  register  it,  and  it  wus  not  en- 
forced in  the  province.  .  .  .  The  disturbances 
caused  by  Mary  de  Medici  had  delayed  any  steps 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  edict,  but  these 
troubles  were  ended  by  the  peace  of  Ponts-de-Ce 
in  1620.  ...  In  October,  1620,  Louis  led  his 
army  in  Beam,  removed  various  Huguenot  offi- 
cials, and  rol'stablished  the  Catholic  clergy.  .  .  . 
On  October  20th,  an  edict  was  issued  by  which 
Navarre  and  Beam  were  declared  to  be  united 
to  France,  and  a  parliament  was  established  for 
the  two  provinces  on  the  same  model  as  the 
other  parliaments  of  the  kingdom.  ...  A  gen- 
eral assembly  of  Protestants,  sympathizing  with 
their  brethren  of  these  provinces,  was  called  for 
November  26,  1620,  at  La  Rochellc.  The  king 
declared  those  guilty  of  high  treason  who  shouUl 
join  in  that  meeting.  .  .  .  The  meeting  was  held 
m  defiance  of  the  prohibition,  and  it  was  there 
resolved  to  take  up  arms.  .  .  .  The  assembly  pro- 
ceeded in  all  respects  like  the  legislative  body  of 
a  separate  state.     The  king  prepared  for  the  war 
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•with  vigor.  ...  He  now  led  his  forces  into 
80\itiiern  France,  and  after  some  minor  engage- 
ments lie  laid  siege  to  Montauban.  A  three 
montiis'  siege  resulted  disastrously;  the  cam- 
paign closed,  and  the  king  returned  to  Paris. 
The  encouragement  that  the  Huguenots  drew 
from  this  success  proved  very  brief.  The  king's 
armies  proceeded  again  into  the  south  of  France 
in  1622,  and  met  only  an  irregular  and  inellicient 
opposition.  .  .  .  Chatillon  and  La  Force  each 
made  a  separate  peace,  and  each  was  rewarded 
by  the  baton  of  marshal  from  the  king  and  by 
charges  of  treachery  from  his  associates.  .  .  . 
The  siege  of  Montpelier  led  to  the  peace  called 
bv  that  name,  but  on  terms  that  were  unfavora- 
ble to  the  Huguenots.  They  abandoned  all  the 
fortified  cities  which  they  had  held  for  their  se- 
curity except  La  Rochelle  and  3Iontauban;  no 
assemblies  could  meet  without  permission  of  the 
king,  except  the  local  synods  for  ecclesiastical 
matters  alone,  and  the  interests  of  Beam  and  Na- 
varre were  abandoned.  In  return  the  edict  of 
Nantes  was  again  confirmed,  and  their  religious 
privileges  left  undisturbed.  Rohan  accepted 
800,000  livres  for  his  expenses  and  governments, 
and  the  king  agreed  that  the  Fort  of  St.  Louis, 
which  had  been  built  to  ovemwc  the  turbulence 
of  La  Rochelle,  should  be  dismantled.  La  Ro- 
chelle, the  great  Huguenot  stnmghold,  continued 
hostilities  for  some  time  longer,  but  at  last  it 
made  terms.  The  party  was  fast  losing  its  power 
and  its  overthrow  could  be  easily  foretold.  Jia 
Rochelle  was  now  the  only  place  capable  of  mak- 
ing a  formidable  resistance.  ...  In  the  mean- 
time the  career  of  Luines  reached  its  end. "  He 
had  taken  the  great  office  of  Constable  to  him- 
self, incurring  much  ridicule  thereby.  "The 
exposures  of  the  campaign  and  its  disasters  had 
worn  upon  him ;  a  fever  attacked  him  at  the  little 
town  of  Monheur,  and  on  December  14,  1621,  he 
died." — J.  B.  Perkins,  France  under  Mazarin, 
with  a  Review  of  tlie  Administration  of  Riclielieu, 
ch.  3  (y.  1). 

Also  in  :  W.  S.  Browning,  Hist,  of  tJie  Hugue- 
nots, ch.  54-5*5. 

A.  D.  1621. — Claims  in  North  America  con- 
flicting with  England.  8ee  New  England: 
A.  D.  1621-1631. 

A.  D.  1624-1626. — Richelieu  in  power. — His 
combinations  against  the  Austro-Spanish  as- 
cendancy.— The  Valtelline  War. — Huguenots 
again  in  revolt. — The  second  Treaty  o?  Mont- 

Selier. — Treaty  of  Monzon  with  Spain. — "The 
"ing  was  ^nce  more  without  a  guide,  without  a 
favourite,  but  his  fate  was  upon  him.  A  few 
months  more  of  uncertain  drifting  and  he  will 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  greatest  politician 
France  has  ever  seen.  Cardinal  Richelieu ;  under 
his  hand  the  King  will  be  effaced,  his  cold  dispo- 
sition and  narrow  intelligence  will  accept  and  be 
convinced  by  the  grandeur  of  his  master's  views ; 
convinced,  he  will  obey,  and  we  shall  enter  on 
the  period  in  which  the  disruptive  forces  in 
France  will  be  coerced,  and  the  elements  of  free- 
dom and  constitutional  li"e stumped  down;  while 
patriotism,  and  a  Ann  belief  in  the  destinies  of  the 
nation  will  be  fosi  ired  and  grow  strong;  France 
will  iissert  her  high  place  in  Europe.  Richelieu, 
Avho  had  alieady  in  1622  received  the  Cardinal's 
hat,  entered  the  King's  Council  on  the  ^fth  of 
April,  1624.  ...  La  Vieuville,  imder  whose 
patronage  he  had  been  brought  forward,  wel- 
comed him  into  the  Cabinet,  .  .  .  But  La  Vieu- 


ville was  not  fitted  by  nature  for  the  chief  place; 
h(!  was  rash,  violent,  unpopular  and  corrupt. 
He  soon  had  to  give  plac<^  to  Richelieu,  hence- 
forth the  virtual  head  of  the  Council.  La 
Vieuville,  thus  supplanted,  had  been  the  first  to 
reverse  the  ruinous  Spanish  policy  of  the  Court; 
...  he  had  promised  help  to  the  Dutch,  to 
Mansfield,  to  the  Elector  Frederick ;  in  a  word, 
his  policy  had  been  the  forecast  of  that  of  the 
Cardinal,  who  owed  his  rise  to  him,  and  now 
stepped  nimbly  over  his  head  into  his  place. 
England  had  declaretl  war  on  Spain:  France 
joined  England  in  renewing  the  old  ofTensivo 
and  defensive  alliance  with  the  Dutch,  England 
promising  men  and  France  money.  .  .  .  The 
Austro-Spanish  power  had  greatly  increased  dur- 
ing these  years :  its  successes  hail  enabled  it  to 
knit  together  all  the  provinces  which  owed 
it  allegiance.  The  Palatinate  and  the  Lower 
Rhine  secured  their  connexion  with  the  Spanish 
Netherlands,  as  we  may  now  begin  to  call  them, 
and  threatened  the  very  existence  of  the  Dutch: 
the  Valtelline  fo'ts  [commanding  the  valley  east 
of  Lake  Como,  from  which  one  pass  communicates 
with  the  Engadiue  and  the  Grisons,  and  another 
with  the  Tyrol]  .  .  .  were  the  roadway  between 
the  Spanish  power  at  Milan  and  the  Austrians 
on  the  Danube  and  in  the  Tyrol.  Richelieu  now 
resolved  to  attack  this  threatening  combination 
at  both  critical  points.  In  the  North  he  did  not 
propose  to  interfere  in  arms:  there  others  should 
fight,  and  France  support  them  with  quiet  sub- 
sidies and  good  will.  He  pressed  matters  on 
with  the  English,  the  Dutch,  the  North  German 
Princes;  he  negociated  with  Maximilian  of 
Bavaria  and  the  League,  hoping  to  keep  the 
South  German  Princes  clear  of  the  Imperial 
policy.  .  .  .  The  French  ambassador  at  Copen- 
hagen, well  supported  by  the  English  envoy, 
Si'-  Robert  Anstruther,  at  this  time  organised  a 
Northern  League,  headed  by  Christian  IV.  of 
Denmark  [see  Gkkm.\ny:  A.  D.  1624-1626].  .  .  . 
The  Lutheran  Princes,  alarmed  at  the  threatening 
aspect  of  affairs,  were  beginning  to  think  that 
they  had  made  a  mistake  in  leaving  the  Palatin- 
ate to  be  conquered ;  and  turned  a  more  willing 
ear  to  the  French  and  English  proposals  for  this 
Northern  League.  ...  By  1625  the  Cardinal's 
plans  in  the  North  seemed  to  be  going  well :  the 
North-Saxon  Princes,  though  with  Tittle  heart 
and  much  difference  of  opinion,  specially  in  the 
cities,  had  acceijted  Christie n  IV.  as  their  leader; 
and  the  progress  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  United 
Provinces  was  checked.  In  the  other  point  to 
which  liichelieu's  attention  was  directed,  matters 
had  gone  still  better.  [The  inhabitants  of  the 
Valtelline  were  mostly  Catholics  and  Italians. 
They  had  long  been  subject  to  the  Protestant 
Grisons  or  Graubundon.  In  1620  thcj  iiad  risen 
in  revolt,  massacred  the  Protestants  of  the  valley, 
and  formed  an  independent  republic,  supported 
by  the  Spaniards  and  Austrians.  Spanish  and 
German  troops  occupied  the  four  strong  Valtel- 
line forts,  and  controlled  the  important  passes 
above  referred  to.  The  Grisons  resisted  and  se- 
cured the  support  of  Savoy,  Venice  and  finally 
France.  In  1623  an  agreement  had  been  reached, 
to  hand  over  the  Valtelline  forts  to  the  pope,  in 
deposit,  until  some  terms  could  be  settled.  But 
in  1625  this  agreement  had  not  been  carried  out, 
and  Richelieu  took  the  affair  in  hand.]  .  .  . 
Richelieu,  never  attacking  in  full  face  if  he  could 
carry  his  point  by  a  side-attack,  allied  himself 
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with  Clinrlos  Emir.nnnel,  Duke  of  Savoy,  and 
witli  Vi-nicf;  lie  ciiHily  prreuudcMl  tlio  Savoyard 
to  tlirciitcii  Ot'iioii,  tin-  port  by  wliidi  Spain  could 
pcnclnitc  into  Italv,  and  licr  (inancial  mainstay. 
Slcanwliilc,  liic  .>far(|iiis  of  ("(i-iivrcs  liad  \H'vn 
sent  to  Switzerland,  and,  lute  in  1624,  liad  per- 
suaded till'  Cantons  to  arm  for  tiic  recovery  of 
the  N'altcllinc;  then,  lieadinj;  a  small  army  of 
Swiss  and  French,  \w  had  marched  into  the 
(Jrisons.  The  upper  districts  held  by  the  Aus- 
trians  revolted:  the  three  Leagues  declared  their 
freedom,  the  Austrian  troops  hastily  withdrew. 
CVeuvresnt  once  secured  the  Tyrolese  pa.saes,  and 
descending  from  the  Engadine  by  Poschiavo, 
entered  the  Valtelline:  in  a  few  weeks  the  Papal 
and  Spanish  troops  wen;  swept  out  of  the  whole 
valley,  abandoning  all  their  forts,  though  the 
French  general  hatf  no  siege-artillery  with  which 


to  reduce  them. 


Early  in  1025,  the  Valtel- 


line l)eing  secured  to  the  Orisons  and  Frencli,  the 
aged  Lesdigi  (^resw.  ,  ;nt  foiward  to  undertake 
tiie  rest  of  the  plan,  tli  reduction  of  Genoa.  But 
just  as  things  were  going  well  for  the  party  in 
Europe  opposed  to  Spain  and  Austria,  an 
imlucky  outburst  of  Huguenot  dissatisfaction 
marred  all :  Soubisc!  in  the  heart  of  winter  had 
seized  the  Isle  of  lid,  and  had  captured  in  Blavet 
harbour  on  the  Breton  coast  six  royal  ships;  he 
failed  however  to  take  the  castle  which  com- 
manded the  place,  end  was  himself  blockaded, 
escaping  only  with  heavy  loss.  Thence  he  seized 
the  Isle  of  Oleron :  in  ^lay  the  Huguenots  were 
in  revolt  in  Upper  Languedoc,  Querci,  and  the 
Cevennes,  led  by  Rohan  onlancl,  and  Sotibise  by 
sea.  Their  rach  outbreak  [provoked  by  alleged 
breaches  of  the  treaty  of  Montpelier,  especially  in 
the  failure  of  the  king  to  demolish  Fort  Louis  at 
La  Rochelle]  came  opportunely  to  the  aid  of  the 
distressed  Austrian  power,  their  true  enemy. 
Although  very  many  of  the  Huguenots  stood 
aloof  and  refused  to  embarass  the  government, 
still  enough  revolted  to  cause  great  uneasiness. 
The  Avar  in  the  Ligurian  mountains  was  not 
pushed  on  with  vigour;  for  Richelieu  could  not 
now  think  of  carrying  out  the  large  plans  which, 
by  his  own  account,  he  had  already  formed,  for 
the  erection  of  an  independent  Italy.  ...  He 
was  for  the  present  content  to  menace  Genoa, 
without  a  serious  siege.  At  this  time  James  I. 
of  England  died,  and  the  marriage  of  the  young 
king  [Charles  I.l  with  Henriette  Marie  was 
pushed  on.  In  M.iy  Buckingham  "  ent  to  Paris 
to  carry  her  over  to  England ;  he  tried  in  vain  to 
persuade  Richelieu  to  couple  the  Palatinate  with 
the  Valtelline  question.  .  .  .  After  this  the  tide 
of  affairs  turned  sharply  against  the  Cardinal ; 
while  Tilly  with  the  troops  of  the  Catholic 
League,  and  Wallenstein,  the  new  general  of  the 
Emperor,  wlio  begins  at  this  moment  his  brief 
and  marvellous  career,  easily  kept  in  check  the 
Danes  and  their  halfhearted  German  allies, 
Lcsdiguieres  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy  were  forced 
by  the  Austrians  and  Spaniards  to  give  up  all 
thoughts  of  succes.s  in  the  Genoese  country,  and 
the  French  were  even  threatened  in  Piedmont  and 
the  Valtelline.  But  the  old  Constable  of  France 
was  worthy  of  his  ancient  fame ;  he  drove  the 
Duke  of  Ferla  out  of  Piedmont,  and  in  the  Val- 
telline the  Spanianls  only  succeeded  in  securing 
the  fortress  of  Riva.  Richelieu  felt  that  the  war 
was  more  tlian  France  could  bear,  harassed  as 
she  was  within  and  without.  ...  He  was  de- 
termined to  free  his  hands  in  Italy,  to  leave  the 


war  to  work  itself  out  in  Germany,  and  to  brinjf 
the  Huguenots  to  reason.  .  .  .  The  joint  tleets  of 
Soubise  and  of  La  Rochelle  had  driven  back  tho 
king's  ships,  and  had  taken  Re  and  Oleron;  but 
in  their  attempt  to  force  an  entrance  into  the 
harbour  of  La  Rochelle  they  were  defeated  by 
Montmorency,  who  now  commanded  the  royal 
fleet:  the  islands  were  retaken,  and  the  Hugue- 
nots sued  for  peace.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  bidk  of  them  did  not  agree  with  tho 
Roehellois,  and  were  quiet  through  this  tin-e. 
Early  in  1(126  the  treaty  of  Montpellier  granted  a 
holh  w  peace  on  tolerable  terms  to  the  reformecl 
churches ;  and  soon  after  .  .  .  peace  was  signed 
with  Spain  at  Monzon  in  May,  1026.  All  was 
done  sosik-ntly  that  the  interested  parties.  Savoy, 
the  Venetians,  the  Grisons,  knew  nothing  of  it 
till  all  was  settled:  on  Buckingham  .  .  .  the 
news  fell  like  a  tlnmderclap.  .  .  .  The  Valtelline 
remained  imder  the  Grisons,  with  guarantees 
for  Catliolic  worahip ;  France  and  Spain  woidd 
jointly  see  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  valleys 
were  fairly  treated :  the  Pope  was  entrusted  with 
the  duty  of  razing  the  fortresses:  Genoa  and 
Savoy  were  ordered  to  make  peace.  It  was  a 
treacherous  affair;  and  Richelieu  comes  out  of  it 
but  ill.  We  are  bound,  however,  to  remember 
.  .  .  the  desperate  straits  into  which  the  Car- 
dinal had  come.  ...  He  did  but  fall  back  iu 
order  to  make  that  wonderful  leap  forward  whicli 
changed  the  whole  face  of  European  politics." — 
G.  W.  Kitchin,  Jlist.  of  France,  bk.  4,  ch.  3  and 
4  (n.  2-3). 

Also  in:  F.  P.  Gtiizot,  Popular  Hint,  of  France, 
ch.  40-41. — J.  B.  Perkins,  France  nuder  Mazarin 
[and  Richelieu],  v.  1,  cJi.  4-5. — G.  Masson,  liiehe- 
lieu,  ch.  5. 

A.  D.  1627-1628.— War  with  England,  and 
Huguenot  revolt. — Richelieu's  siege  and  cap- 
ture of  La  Rochelle. — His  great  example  of 
magnanimity  and  toleration. — The  end  of  po- 
litical Huguenotism. — "  R'c}\elieu  now  found 
himself  dragged  into  a  war  against  his  will,  and 
that  with  the  very  power  with  which,  for  the 
furtherai.  "e  of  his  other  designs,  he  most  desired 
to  continue  at  peace.  James  I.  of  England  had 
been  as  unable  to  live  except  under  the  dominion 
of  a  favourite  as  Louis.  Charles  .  .  .  had  the 
same  unfortunate  weakness;  and  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  who  had  long  been  paramount  at 
the  court  of  the  father,  retained  the  same  m.s- 
chievous  influence  at  that  of  the  son.  ...  In 
parsing  through  France  in  1623  he  [Buckingham] 
had  been  presented  to  the  queen  [Anne  of  Aus- 
tria], and  had  presumed  to  address  her  in  the 
language  of  love.  When  sent  to  Paris  to  con- 
duct the  young  Princess  Henrietta  Maria  to  Eng- 
land, he  had  repeated  this  conduct.  .  .  .  There 
had  been  some  little  unpleasantness  between  the 
two  Courts  shortly  after  the  marriage  .  .  .  owing 
to  the  imprudence  of  Henrietta,"  who  paraded 
her  Popery  too  much  in  the  eyes  of  Protestant 
England ;  and  there  was  talk  of  a  renewed  treaty, 
which  Buckingham  sought  to  make  the  pretext 
for  another  visit  to  Paris.  But  his  motives  were 
understood;  Louis  "refused  to  receive  him  as 
an  ambassador,  and  Buckingham,  full  of  dis- 
appointed nvge,  instigated  the  Duke  de  Soubise, 
who  was  still  in  London,  to  rouse  the  Huguenots 
to  a  fresh  outbreak,  promising  to  send  an  Eng- 
lish fleet  to  Rochelle  to  assist  them.  Rochelle 
was  at  this  time  the  general  heac^quarters  not 
only  of  the  Huguenots,  but  of  all  those  who,  on 
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any  ftccoimt,  worp  (Hsrontontod  with  the  Oovom- 
mcnt.  .  .  .  Houbiw!  ,  .  .  ciiiliraced  tlic  (Inker's 
offer  with  eagcrin'ss;  and  in  July,  1627,  witimut 
liny  previous  dccliinitiou  of  war,  an  Knglisli  fleet, 
with  10,()00  men  on  hoard,  suddenly  appeared  olt 
Koehelle,  and  prepared  to  attack  the  Isle  of  Hhe. 
The  Hochellois  were  very  unwilling  to  eo-operate 
with  it";  but  they  were  persuaded,  "against  their 
Judgment,  to  connect  themselves  with  what  each, 
individually,  felt  to  he  a  desperate  enterprise; 
and  Iticlielieu,  to  whom  the  prospect  tlnis  af- 
forded liim  of  liaving  ii  fair  pretence  for  crush- 
ing the  Huguenot  party  made  amends  for  the 
disappointment  of  being  wantonly  dragged  into 
a  war  with  England,  gladly  received  the  intel- 
ligence that  Hochelle  was  in  rebellion.  At  flrst 
the  Duke  d'Anjou  was  sent  down  to  command 
the  army,  Louis  being  detained  in  I'aris  by  ill- 
ness; but  by  October  he  Inul  recovered,  Ids  fond- 
ness for  military  operations  revived,  ami  lie  lias- 
tened  to  the  scene  of  action,  accompanied  by 
Kichelicu,  whose  early  education  had  been  of  a 
military  kind.  .  .  .  lie  at  once  threw  across  re- 
inforcements into  tlie  Isle  of  Uhe,  where  M. 
Thoiras  was  holding  out  a  fort  knf)wn  as  St. 
Martin  with  great  resolution,  though  it  was  im- 
flnished  and  incompletely  armed.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  November,  Buckingham  rui.sed  the  siege, 
and  returned  home,  leaving  guns,  standards  and 
prisoners  behind  him;  ami  Uichelieu,  anticipat- 
ing a  renewal  of  the  attack  the  next  year  .  .  . 
indertook  a  work  designed  at  once  to  battle  for- 
eign enemies  and  to  place  the  city  at  his  mercy. 
Along  the  whole  front  of  the  port  he  began  to 
construct  a  vast  wall  .  .  .  having  only  one  small 
opening  in  the  centre  which  was  commanded  by 
small  batteries.  The  work  was  commenced  in 
November,  1627;  and,  in  spite  of  a  rather  severe 
winter,  was  carried  on  with  such  cea.seless  dili- 
gence, under  the  superintending  eye  of  tlie  car- 
dinal himself,  that  before  the  return  of  spring  a 
great  portion  of  it  was  completed.  .  .  .  When, 
in  May,  1628,  the  British  fleet,  under  Lord  Den- 
bigh, the  brother-in-law  of  Buckingham,  returned 
to  the  attack,  they  found  it  unassailable,  and  re- 
turned without  striking  a  blow." — C.  D.  Yonge, 
Hist,  of  France  under  the  Bourbons,  v.  1,  ch.  7.— 
"Richelieu  .  .  .  was  his  own  engineer,  geueral, 
admiral,  prime-minister.  Wliile  he  urged  on  the 
army  to  work  upon  the  dike,  he  organized  a 
French  navy,  and  in  due  time  brought  it  aroimd 
to  that  coast  and  anchored  it  so  as  to  guard  the 
dike  and  be  guarded  by  it.  Yet,  daring  as  all 
tliis  work  was,  it  was  but  the  smallest  part  of  his 
work.  Richelieu  found  that  his  officers  were 
cheating  his  soldiers  in  their  pay  and  dishearten- 
ing them ;  in  face  of  the  enemy  he  had  to  reor- 
ganize the  army  and  to  create  a  new  military 
system.  ...  He  found,  also,  as  he  afterward 
said,  that  he  had  to  conquer  not  only  the  Kings 
of  England  and  Spain,  but  also  the  King  of 
France.  At  the  most  critical  moment  of  the 
siege  Louis  deserted  him, — went  back  to  Paris, 
— allowed  courtiers  to  fill  him  with  suspicions. 
Not  only  Richelieu's  place,  but  Ins  life,  was  in 
danger,  and  he  well  knew  it;  yet  he  never  left 
his  dike  and  siege-works,  but  wrought  on  steadily 
until  they  were  done ;  and  then  the  King,  of  his 
own  will,  in  very  shame,  broke  away  from  his 
courtiers,  and  went  back  to  his  master.  And 
now  a  Royal  Herald  summoned  tlie  people  of  La 
Rochelle  to  surrender.  But  they  were  not  yet 
half  conquered.     Even  when  they  had  seen  two 


English  fleetfl,  sent  to  aid  them,  driven  back 
from  Richelieu's  dike,  they  still  held  out  man- 
fully. .  .  .  They  were  reduced  to  feed  on  tlieir 
horses, —  then  on  bits  of  llltliv  shcll-lish,—  tiien 
on  stewed  leather.  They  died  in  multitudes. 
Guiton,  the  Alayor,  kej)t  .i  dagger  on  the  city 
couiuiltable  to  st4ib  any  man  who  .should  speak 
of  surrender.  .  .  .  But  "at  last  even  (jiiiton  had 
to  yield.  After  the;  siege  had  lasted  more  than 
a  year,  after  5,{)0()  were  found  remaining  out  of 
ir),(KM),  after  a  motlier  had  been  seen  to  fee(l  her 
child  with  her  own  blood,  the  Cardinal's  policy 
became  too  strong  for  him.  The  people  yieldecl 
[October  27,  162H|,  and  Richelieu  entered  the 
city  as  master.  And  now  the  victorious  staters- 
man  showed  a  greatness  of  soul  to  which  all  tlie 
rest  of  his  life  was  as  nothing.  .  .  .  All  Europe 
.  .  .  looked  for  a  retriliutioii  more  terril)l(!  than 
any  in  history.  Richelieu  allowed  nothing  of  the 
sort.  He  destroyed  the  old  fraiichi.sesof  the  city, 
for  they  were  uicompatible  with  that  royal  au- 
thority which  he  so  earnestly  strove  to  build. 
But  this  was  all.  He  look  no  vengeance, —  he 
allowed  the  Protestants  to  worship  as  before, — 
he  took  many  of  them  into  the  publi"  service, — 
and  to  Guiton  he  showed  marks  of  respect.  Ho 
stretched  forth  that  str'^ng  arm  of  his  over  the 
city,  and  warded  off  all  harm.  .  .  .  For  his  len- 
iency Richelieu  received  tlie  titles  o.  'ope  of  the 
Protestants  and  Patriarch  of  the  .ivilieists.  But 
he  had  gained  the  first  great  object  of  his  policy, 
and  he  would  not  abuse  it:  he  liad  crushed  the 
l)olitical  power  of  the  Huguenots  forever." — 
A.  D.  White,  The  StatesmauHhip  of  Richelieu  (At- 
litntic  Monthly,  May,  1862).— "  Whatever  the 
benefit  to  France  of  this  great  feat,  the  locality 
was  permanently  ruined.  Two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  after  the  event  the  Poitevin  peasant  is 
fanatic  and  superstitious  as  the  Bretons  them- 
selves. Catholic  Rochelle  is  still  to  be  seen,  with 
almost  one-third  less  inhabitants  to-daj'  than  it 
had  in  1627.  The  cardinal's  dyke  is  still  there, 
but  the  insects  have  seized  on  the  city.  A  plague 
of  white  ants,  imported  from  India,  have  fas- 
tened on  its  timbers." — R.  Heath,  The  Jieforma- 
tioii  ill  France,  v.  1,  bk.  2,  ch.  12. 

Also  in:  S.  R.  Gardiner,  Hist,  of  England,  1603 
to  1642,  ch.  56,  59-60,  andQn. 

A.  D.  1627-1631. — War  with  Spain,  Savoy 
and  the  Empire  over  the  succession  to  the 
duchy  of  Mantua. —  Successes  of  Richelieu. 
See  1t.\ly:  A.  D.  1627-1631. 

A.  D.  1628. — New  France  placed  under  the 
Company  of  the  Hundred  Associates.  See 
Canada:  A.  D.  1616-1628. 

A.  D.  1628-1632. — Loss  and  recovery  of  New 
France.    See  Canada:  A.  D.  1628-163.). 

A.  D.  1630-1632. —  The  Day  of  Dupes,  and 
after. —  On  the  return  of  Richelieu  and  the  king 
from  their  Italian  expedition,  in  the  beginning 
of  August,  1630,  "both  the  monarch  and  his 
minister  had  passed  in  safety  through  a  whole 
tract  infected  with  the  plague ;  but,  shortly  after 
their  arrival  at  Lyons,  Louis  XIII.  feli  ill,  and 
in  a  few  days  his  physicians  pronounced  his  case 
liopeless.  It  was  now  that  all  the  hatred  which 
his  power  had  caused  to  hide  its  head,  rose  up 
openly  against  Riclielieu;  and  the  two  queens 
[^larie  do  Medieis,  the  queen-mother,  and  Anne 
of  Austria,  the  king's  wife],  united  only  in  their 
enmity  towards  the  minister,  never  quitted  the 
bedside  of  the  king  but  to  form  and  ce",ient  the 
party  which  was  intended  to  work  the  cardinal's 
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destruction  .ih  soon  ns  tlic  nionnrch  should  Ih«  no 
niorc.  .  .  .  The  Juild  mid  Ww  nwh  Joined  tin- 
faction  of  tho  (luei-nH;  and  tlii'  pnidcnt  waited 
with  wise  doubt  till  they  saw  the  result  they 
ho|>ed  for.  IIaj)py  was  it  for  thow;  who  did 
coiieeal  their  feelings;  for  suddenly  the  Internal 
abscess,  which  had  nearly  reduced  the  king  to 
the  tonil),  broke,  jjaswd  avuy.  and  in  a  very  f(!W 
days  he  ai)i)eare<l  perfectly  convalescent.  Ridu!- 
lieu  might  now  have  triumphed  securely;  .  .  . 
but  he  acU'd  more  prudently.  Uv,  remembered 
that  the  (jueen-mother.  tlie  gr.at  mover  of  the 
cai)al  against  him,  had  formerlv  In-en  liis  benefac- 
tress; and  th.ough  probal)l>  his  gratitude  was  of 
no  very  sensitive  nature,  yet  he  was  wise  enough 
to  affect  a  virtue  that  he  did  not  posaess.  and  to 
suffer  tlic  offence  to  be  given  by  her.  ...  At 
Paris  [after  the  return  of  the  courtj  .  .  .  the 
queen-mother  herself,  imable  to  ret  c  rain  any 
longer  the  violent  passions  that  struggled  in  her 
bosom,  stomed  resolved  to  keep  no  terms  with 
the  cardinal."  At  an  interview  with  him.  In  the 
king's  presence,  ' '  the  queen  forgot  the  dignitv 
of  her  station  and  the  softness  of  her  sex,  ancl. 
in  langua'j  more  fit  for  the  markets  than  the 
court,  called  him  rogue,  and  traitor,  and  per- 
turber  of  the  public  peace ;  and,  turning  to  tho 
king,  she  encieavoured  to  persuade  him  that 
Richelieu  wished  to  take  the  crown  from  his 
head,  in  order  to  place  it  on  that  of  the  count  de 
Soissons.  Had  Richelieu  been  as  sure  of  the 
king's  firmness  as  he  was  of  his  regard,  this 
would  have  been  exactly  the  conduct  which  he 
could  have  desired  the  queen  to  hold;  but  he 
knew  Louis  to  be  weak  and  timid,  and  easily 
ruled  by  those  who  took  a  tone  of  authority 
towards  him ;  and  when  at  length  lie  retired  at 
tho  command  of  the  monarch  ...  he  seems  to 
have  been  so  uncertain  how  the  whole  would 
end,  that  lie  ordered  his  papers  and  most  valuable 
effects  to  be  secured,  and  preparations  to  be 
made  for  immediate  departure.  All  these  pro- 
ceedings had  been  watched  by  the  courtiers: 
Richelieu  had  been  seen  to  quit  tho  queen's  cabi- 
net troubled  and  gloomy,  his  niece  in  tears;  and. 
some  time  after,  the  kin^;  himself  followed  in  a 
state  of  excessive  agitation,  and  .  .  .  left  Paris 
for  Versailles  without  seeing  his  minister.  Tlie 
■whole  court  thought  the  rule  of  Richelieu  at  an 
end,  and  tho  saloons  of  the  Luxembourg  were 
crowded  with  eager  nobles  ready  to  worsliip  the 
rising  authority  of  the  queen-mother. "  But  the 
king,  wlien  ho  reached  Versailles,  sent  this  mes- 
sage to  his  minister:  "'Tell  tho  cardinal  de 
Riclielieu  that  he  has  a  good  master,  and  bid  him 
come  hither  to  me  without  delay.'  Richelieu 
felt  that  the  real  power  of  France  was  still  in  his 
hands:  and  setting  off  for  Versailles,  lie  found 
Louis  full  of  expressions  of  regard  and  confi- 
dence. Rumours  every  moment  reached  Ver- 
sailles of  the  immense  concourse  that  was  Hocking 
to  pay  court  to  the  queen-mother:  the  king 
found  himself  nearly  deserted,  and  all  that 
Richelieu  had  said  of  her  ambition  was  confirmed 
in  the  monarch's  mind;  while  his  natural  gootl 
sense  told  him  that  a  minister  who  depended 
solely  upon  him,  and  who  under  him  exercised 
the  greatest  power  in  the  realm,  was  not  likely 
to  wish  his  fall.  ...  In  tho  mean  time,  the 
news  of  these  .  .  .  events  spread  to  Paris:  the 
halls  of  the  Luxembourg,  which  the  day  before 
had  been  crowded  to  suffocation,  were  instantly 
deserted;  and  the  queen-mother  found  herself 


abandoned  by  all  those  fawning  sycophants 
who.s<!  confidence  and  disappointment  prixMired 
for  the  day  of  Ht.  Martin,  1080,  tho  title  in 
French  history  of  The  Day  of  Dupes."— O.  P. 
R.  .lames.  Eminent  threir/n  St(iU»mfV ,  r.  2.  jyp. 
88-92.  — The  ultimate  outcome  of  The  Day  of 
Dupes  was  the  llight  of  Marie  do  Medicis.  who 
spent  the  remainder  of  her  life  in  the  Netherlands 
and  in  England;  tho  trial  and  executi(m  of 
Marslial  de  Marillac;  the  iiiiprisonmcnt  or  exile 
and  disgrace  of  Has.soinpierro  and  other  nobles; 
a  senseless  revolt,  headed  by  Gaston,  Duko  of 
Orleans,  tho  king's  brotiier,  which  was  crushed 
in  one  battle  at  Castlenaudari.  September  1. 
1632,  and  which  brought  tho  Duke  do  Montmo- 
rency to  the  block. — C.  D.  Yonge,  lliBt.  of  France 
under  the  Bourbons,  v.  1,  ch.  7-tt. 

Also  in:  M.  W.  Freer,  Married  Life  of  Anne 
of  Austria,  v.  1,  ch.  4. — C.  M.  Yonge,  Catneos  of 
knglish  History,  6<A  series,  c.  20. — ^Miss  Pardoe, 
■  Life  of  Marie  de  Mediria,  bk.  3,  ch.  7-18  (p.  8). 

A.  D.  1631.— Treaty  and  negotiations  with 
Gustavus  Adolphus  in  Germany. — Promotion 
of  the  Protestant  Union.  SocOKUMANy:  A.D. 
1081  (.lANrAUV);  1681-1632;  and  1632-1634. 

A.  D.  1632-1641. — War  in  Lorraine. — Occu- 

Eation    and    possession    of   the  duchy.      See 
ouuaink:  a.  I).  1624-1668. 

A.  D.  1635-1638. — Campaig^ns  on  the  Flem- 
ish frontier. — Invasion  by  the  Spaniards. — 
Paris  in  Peril.  See  NETinsiiLANDS :  A.  D.  1635- 
1638. 

A.  D.  1635-1630.— Active  participation  in  the 
Thirty  Years  War. — Treaties  with  the  Ger- 
mans, Swedes,  and  Dutch. — Campaigns  of 
Duke  Bernhard  in  Lorraine,  Alsace  and 
Franche-Comt6. — The  fruit  gathered  by  Riche- 
lieu.— Alsace  secured.  See  Qeumany:  A.  D. 
1684-1639. 

A.  D.  1635-1642. —  The  war  in  northern 
Italy.    See  Italy:  A.  D.  103r)-1659. 

A.  D.  1637-1642. — The  war  in  Spain. — Re- 
volt of  Catalonia. — Siege  and  capture  of  Per- 
pig^an. — Conquest  of  Roussillon.  See  Spain: 
A.  D.  1687-1640,  ami  1040-1642. 

A.  D.  1640-1645. — Campaigns  in  Germany. 
See  Germany:  A.  D.  1640-1645,  and  1643-1644. 

A.  D.  1641-1642. — The  conspiracies  of  Count 
de  Soissons  and  Cinq  Mars. — Extinction  of 
the  Principality  of  Sedan. — "There  were  re- 
volts in  various  quarters  to  resist  [the  yoke  of 
Richelieu],  but  they  were  quelled  with  uniform 
success.  Once,  and  once  only,  the  fate  of  the 
Cardinal  seemed  finally  sealed.  The  Count  de 
Soissons,  a  prince  of  the  blood,  headed  the  dis- 
contented gentry  in  open  war  in  1641,  and  estab- 
lished the  headquarters  of  revolt  in  the  town  of 
Sedan.  The  Empire  and  Spain  came  to  his  sup- 
port with  promises  and  money.  Twelve  thou- 
sand men  were  under  his  orders,  all  influenced 
with  rage  against  Richelieu,  and  determined  to 
deliver  the  king  from  his  degrading  tutelage. 
Richelieu  was  taken  unprepared ;  but  delay  would 
have  been  ruin.  He  sent  the  Marshal  Chatillon 
to  tho  borders  of  Sedan,  to  watch  the  proceedings 
of  the  confederates,  and  requested  tho  king  to 
summon  fresh  troops  and  go  down  to  the  scene 
of  war.  While  his  obedient  Majesty  was  busied 
in  the  commission,  Chatillon  advanced  too  far. 
Soissons  assaulted  him  near  the  banks  of  the 
Mouse,  at  a  place  called  Marfee,  and  gave  him  a 
total  and  irremediable  overthrow.  The  cavalry  ou 
the  royalist  side  retreated  at  an  early  part  of  the 
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flpht,  and  forced  tlioir  way  tlirougli  tlic  iiifnntry, 
not  without  Htrong  Huspicioiis  of  collusion  with 
their  opponcuLs.  I'hHh  itself  was  in  dismay. 
The  Kin>(  au(i  Cardinal  expected  to  liear  every 
hour  of  the  advance  of  the  rebels;  but  no  8te|) 
•was  taken.  It  was  found,  when  the  hurry  of 
battle  was  over,  that  Hoissoim  was  among  the 
slain.  The  force  of  the  e.-cpedition  was  in  that 
one  man;  and  the  defeat  was  as  useful  to  the 
Cardinal  as  a  victory  would  have  been.  Tlu; 
malcontenis  had  no  leaders  of  sulHcicfnt  rank  and 
atitliority  to  keep  the  inferiors  in  check;  for  the 
ficaffold  had  thinned  tlic  ranks  of  the  great  hered 
Itary  chiefs,  and  no  man  could  t4ik(!  his  Hrst 
open  move  against  tlie  Court  witliout  innninent 
risk  to  his  head.  Great  men,  indeed,  were  rising 
Into  fame,  but  of  a  totallv  different  character 
from  their  predecessors.  Their  ndnds  were  cast 
in  a  monarchical  mould  from  their  earliest  years. 
.  .  .  From  this  time  subserviency  to  the  king  be- 
came a  sign  of  noble  birth.  .  .  .  Uichelieu  has 
the  boast,  if  boast  It  can  be  called,  of  having 
crushed  out  the  last  spark  of  popular  indepen- 
dence and  patrician  pride.  .  .  .  One  more  effort 
was  made  [1042]  to  shake  off  the  trammels  of  the 
liated  Cardinal.  A  conspiracy  was  entered  into  to 
deliver  the  land  by  the  old  Roman  method  of 
putting  tlie  tyrant  to  death ;  and  the  curious  part 
of  the  design  is,  tliat  it  was  formed  almost  in 
presence  of  the  king.  His  favourite  friend, 
young  Cinq  Mars,  son  of  the  Marshal  d'Etliat, 
his  brother  Gaston  of  Orleans,  and  his  kinsman 
the  Duke  do  Bouillon,  who  were  round  his  per- 
son at  all  hours  of  the  day,  were  tlie  chief  agents 
of  the  perilous  undertaking.  Others,  and  with 
them  de  Thou,  the  son  of  the  great  French  his- 
torian, entered  into  tlie  plan,  but  wished  the  as- 
sassination to  be  left  out.  They  would  arrest 
and  imprison  him;  but  this  ^as  evidenuy  not 
enough.  While  Itichelicj  lived,  no  man  could 
be  safe,  though  the  Cardinal  were  in  the  deepest 
dungeon  of  the  Bastilc.  Death,  however,  was 
busy  with  their  victim,  without  their  aid.  He 
■was  sinking  under  some  deep  but  partially-con- 
ceiled  illness  when  the  threads  of  the  plot  came 
into  his  skilful  hands.  He  made  the  last  use  of 
his  strength  aid  intelligence  in  unravelbn;;  [it] 
and  punishing  the  rebels,  as  he  called  them, 
against  the  kuig's  authority.  The  paltry  and 
perHdious  Gaston  was  as  usual  penitent  and  par- 
doned, but  on  Cinq  Mars  and  de  Thou  the  ven- 
geance of  the  law  and  the  Cardinal  had  its  full 
force.  Tlie  triumphant  but  failing  minister  re- 
clined in  a  state  barge  upon  the  Rhone,  towing 
his  prisoners  behind  him  to  certain  death.  On 
their  arrival  at  Lyons  the  process  was  short  and 
fatal.  The  young  mqn  were  executed  together, 
and  the  account  of  their  behaviour  at  tlie  block 
is  one  of  the  most  affecting  narratives  in  the 
annals  of  France." — J.  Wlute,  Hist,  of  France, 
ch.  12. — The  Duke  de  Bouillon,  implicated  in 
both  the.se  conspiracies  —  that  of  the  Count  do 
Qoissons  and  that  of  Cinq  Mars  —  saved  his  life 
on  the  latter  occasion  by  surrendering  to  the 
crown  the  sovereignty  of  Sedan,  which  belonged 
to  him,  and  which  had  been  the  headquarters  of 
the  Boissons  revolt.  This  small  independent 
principality  —  the  town  and  a  little  territory 
around  it — had  formerly  been  in  the  possession 
of  the  powerful  and  troublesome  family  of  La 
Marck,  the  last  heiress  of  whom  brought  it,  td* 
gether  with  the  Duchy  oi  Bouillon,  into  the 
family  of  La  Tour  d'Auvergne.     The  Prince  and 


Duke  who  lost  it  was  the  second  of  that  family 
who  bore  the  titles.  He  was  the  elder  l»rother 
of  the  great  soldier,  Turenne.  The  Principality 
of  .Sedan  was  extinguished  from  that  time. — T. 
<).  Cockayne,  Liff  of  Tunnne. 

Also  in:  VV.  Itobson,  Life  of  liiehelieu,  eh. 
11-12.— M.  \V.  Freer,  Aftirrici!  Liff  of  Anne  of 
Aimtriii,  v.  2,  rfi.  8.— Mi.s.s  Fanloe,  Life  of  Mane 
(!,■  .Molirin,  hk.  !J,  ch.  1!}  (r.  8). 

A.  D.  1642-1643.— The  death  of  Richelieu 
and  of  Louis  Xni.— Regency  of  Anne  of  Aus- 
tria.— Cardinal  Mazarin  nd  the  party  of  the 
Importants. — The  victory  at  Rocroi.— Cardinal 
Uichelieu  died  on  the  4th  of  December.  1642. 
"  He  was  dead,  but  his  work  surviveci  him.  On 
the  very  evening  of  the  8d  of  December,  Louis 
XIII.  called  to  his  council  Cardinal  Aiazarin 
[whom  Uichelieu  had  commended  to  him].  .  .  . 
Hcarcely  had  the  most  powerful  kings  yielded 
up  their  last  lireath  when  their  wishes  had  been 
at  once  forgotten :  Cardinal  Uichelieu  still  gov- 
ern(!d  in  ids  grave."  But  now,  after  two  and  a 
half  centuries,  "the  castle  of  Uichelieu  is  well- 
nigh  destroyed;  his  family,  after  falling  into 
poverty,  is  extinct;  the  Palais-Cardinal  [his 
splendul  residence,  which  he  built,  and  which  ho 
gave  to  the  crown]  has  assumed  the  name  of  tho 
Palais-Uoyal ;  and  pure  monarchy,  the  aim  of  all 
his  elforts  and  the  work  of  his  whole  life,  has 
been  swept  away  by  the  blast  of  revolution.  Of 
the  cardinal  there  remains  nothing  liut  the  great 
memory  of  his  i)ower  and  of  the  services  he  ren- 
dered his  country.  .  .  .  Uichelieu  liad  no  con- 
ception of  tliat  noblest  ambition  on  which  a 
human  soul  can  feed,  that  of  governing  a  free 
country,  but  he  was  one  of  the  greatest,  tlie  most 
effective,  and  the  boldest,  as  well  as  the  most 
prudent  servants  that  France  ever  had."  Louis 
XIII.  survived  his  great  minister  less  than  half 
a  year,  dying  May  14,  1643.  He  had  never  had 
confidence  in  Anne  of  Austria,  his  wife,  and  had 
provided,  by  a  declaration  which  slic  liad  signed 
and  sworn  to,  for  a  council  (which  included  Maz- 
arin) to  control  the  queen's  regency  during  the 
minority  of  their  son,  Louis  XIV.  But  the  queen 
contrived  very  .''oon  to  break  from  this  obligation, 
and  she  made  Cardinal  ]\Iazarin  her  one  counsel- 
lor and  supreme  minister.  ' '  Continuing  to  humor 
all  parties,  and  displaying  foresight  and  prudence, 
the  new  minister  was  even  now  master.  Louis 
XIII..  without  any  personal  liking,  had  been 
faithful  to  Uichelieu  to  the  death.  With  differ- 
ent feelings,  Anne  of  Austria  was  to  testify  the 
s!ime  constancy  towards  Mazarin.  A  sfroke  of 
fortune  came  at  tlie  very  first  to  strengthen  the 
regent's  position.  Since  the  death  of  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  the  Spaniards,  but  recently  over- 
whelmed at  the  close  of  1642,  liad  recovered 
courage  and  boldness;  new  counsels  prevailed  ut 
the  court  of  Philip  IV.,  who  had  dismissed  Oli- 
varez ;  the  House  of  Austria  vigorously  resumed 
the  offensive;  at  the  moment  of  Louis  XIII. 's 
death,  Don  Francisco  de  Mello,  governor  of  the 
Low  Countries,  had  just  invaded  French  terri- 
tory by  way  of  the  Ardennes,  and  laid  siege  to 
Uocroi,  on  the  12th  of  May  [1643].  The  French 
array  was  commanded  by  the  young  Duke  of 
Enghien  [afterwards  known  as  the  Great  Condel, 
the  prince  of  Conde's  son,  scarcely  22  years  old; 
Louis  XIII.  had  given  him  as  his  lieutenant  and 
director  the  veteran  Marshal  de  I'Hopital;  and 
the  latter  feared  to  give  battle.  The  Duke  of 
Enghien,  who  'was  dying  with  impatience  to 
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enter  the  enemy's  country,  resolved  to  accom- 
plish by  iwldrcss  what  he  could  not  carr;,  by 
authority.  He  opened  his  heart  to  Gassion  alone. 
As  he  [Gassion,  one  of  the  boldest  of  Conda's  offi- 
cers] was  a  man  who  saw  nothing  but  what  was 
easy  even  in  the  most  dangerous  deeds,  he  had 
very  soon  brought  matters  to  the  point  that  the 
prince  desired.  Marshal  de  I'Hopital  found  him- 
self imperceptibly  so  uear  the  Spaniards  that  it 
was  impossible  for  liim  any  longer  ♦^o  hinder  an 
engagemeut.'  .  .  .  The  army  was  ia  front  of  Ro- 
croi,  and  out  of  the  dangerous  defile  which  led 
to  the  place,  without  any  idea  on  the  part  of  the 
marshal  and  the  army  that  Louis  XIII.  was  dead. 
The  Duke  of  Enghien,  who  had  received  the 
news,  had  kept  it  secret.  He  had  merely  said  in 
the  tone  of  a  master  '  that  he  meant  to  fight,  and 
would  answer  for  the  issue. ' "  The  battle,  which 
was  fought  May  19,  1043,  resulted  in  the  destruc- 
tion, almost  total,  of  the  Spanish  army.  Of  18,- 
000  men  who  formed  its  infantry,  nearly  9,000 
were  killed  and  7,000  were  made  prisoners.  The 
whole  of  the  Spanish  artillery  and  300  of  their 
standards  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  who 
lost,  according  to  their  own  reports,  only  2,000 
men,  killed  and  wounded.  "  "The  prince  was  a 
born  captnin,'  said  Cardinal  de  R(!tz.  And  all 
France  said  so  witli  him  on  hearing  of  the  vic- 
tory of  Rocroi.  The  delight  was  all  the  keener 
in  the  cjueen's  circle,  because  the  house  of  Conde 
openly  supported  Cardinal  Mazarin,  bitterly  at- 
tacked as  ho  was  by  the  Importaats  [a  court  fac- 
tion or  party  so  called,  which  was  made  up 
of  '  those  meddlers  of  tlie  court  at  whose  head 
marched  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  all  puffed  up 
with  the  confidence  lately  shown  to  him  by  her 
Majesty,'  and  all  expecting  to  count  importantly 
among  the  queen's  favorites],  who  accused  him 
of  reviving  the  tyranny  of  Richelieu.  .  .  .  And, 
indeed,  on  pretext  offered  by  a  feminine  quarrel 

t August,  16431  between  the  young  Duchess  of 
jongueville,  daughter  of  the  prince  of  Conde, 
and  the  Duchess  of  Montbazon,  the  Duke  of 
Beaufort  and  some  of  his  friends  resolved  to 
assassinate  the  cardinal.  The  attempt  was  a 
failure,  but  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  who  was 
arrested  on  the  2d  of  September,  was  taken  to 
the  castle  of  Vincennes.  Madame  de  Chsvreuse, 
recently  returned  [after  being  exiled  by  Riche- 
lieu] to  court,  where  she  would  fain  have  ex- 
acted from  the  queen  the  reward  for  her  services 
and  her  past  suflferings,  was  sent  into  exile,  as 
well  as  the  Duke  of  Vendome.  Madame  d' 
Hautefort,  but  lately  summoned  by  Anne  of 
Austria  to  be  near  her,  was  soon  involved  in  the 
same  disgrace.  .  .  .  The  party  of  the  Impor- 
tants  was  dead,  and  the  power  of  Cardinal  Ma- 
zarin seemed  to  be  firmly  established.  '  It  was 
not  the  thing  just  then  for  any  decent  man  to  be 
on  bad  terms  with  the  court,'  says  Cardinal  de 
Retz." — F.  P.  Guizo;,  Popular  Hist,  of  France, 
ch.  41-43. — "Cardinal  Richelieu  was  not  so 
much  a  minister,  in  the  precise  sense  of  the  word, 
as  a  person  invested  w'th  the  wliolc  power  of  the 
crown.  His  preponderating  influence  in  the 
council  suspended  the  exercise  of  the  hereditary 
power,  without  which  the  monarchy  must  cease 
to  exist;  and  it  seems  as  if  that  may  have  taken 
place  in  order  that  the  social  progress,  violently 
arrested  since  the  last  reign,  might  resume  its 
course  at  the  instigation  of  a  kind  of  dictator, 
whose  spirit  was  free  from  the  influences  which 
the  interest  of  family  a.  i  dyna.ty  exercises  over 


the  cL  >tv.  ters  of  kings.  By  a  strange  concurrence 
of  cir  mstances,  it  happened  that  the  weak 
prince,  whose  destiny  it  was  to  lend  his  name 
to  the  reign  of  the  great  minister,  had  in  his 
character,  his  instincts,  his  good  or  bad  q  .alities, 
all  that  could  supply  the  requirements  of  such  a 
post.  Lo"'3  XIII.,  who  had  a  mind  withoui 
energy  but  not  without  intelligence,  could  not 
live  w.thout  a  master;  after  having  possessed  and 
lost  many,  he  took  anci  kept  the  one,  who  he  found 
was  capable  of  conducting  France  to  the  point, 
which  he  himself  had  a  faint  glimpse  of,  and  to 
which  he  vaguely  aspired  in  his  melancholy  rev- 
eries. ...  In  his  attempts  at  innovation,  Riche- 
lieu, as  simple  minister,  much  surpassed  the 
great  king  who  had  preceded  him,  in  boldness. 
He  undertook  to  accelerate  the  movement  to- 
wards civil  unity  and  equality  so  much,  and  to 
carry  it  so  far,  that  hereafter  it  should  be  impos- 
sible to  recede.  .  .  .  The  work  of  Louis  XI. 
had  been  nearly  lost  in  the  depth  of  the  troubles 
of  the  sixteenth  century;  and  that  of  Henry 
IV.  was  compromised  by  fifteen  years  of  dis- 
order and  weakness.  To  save  it  from  perish- 
ing, three  things  were  necessary:  that  the  high 
nobility  should  be  constrained  to  obedience  to 
the  king  and  to  the  law;  that  Protestantism 
should  cease  to  be  an  armed  party  in  the  State ; 
that  France  should  be  able  to  choose  her  allies 
freely  in  behalf  of  her  own  interest  and  in  that  of 
European  independence.  On  this  triple  object 
the  king-minister  employed  his  ptiwerful  intel- 
lect, his  indefatigable  activity,  ardent  passions, 
and  an  heroic  strength  of  mind.  His  daily  life 
was  a  desperate  struggle  against  the  nobles,  the 
royal  family,  t/io  supreme  courts,  against  all 
that  existed  of  high  institutions,  and  corporations 
established  in  the  country.  For  the  purpose  of 
reducing  all  to  the  same  level  of  submission  and 
order,  he  raised  the  royal  power  above  the  ties 
of  family  and  the  tie  of  precedent ;  he  isolated  it 
in  its  sphere  as  a  pure  idea,  the  living  idea  of 
the  public  safety  and  the  national  interest.  .  .  . 
He  was  as  destitute  of  mercy  as  he  was  of  fear, 
and  trampled  under  foot  the  respect  due  to  judi- 
cial forms  and  usages.  He  had  sentences  ot' 
death  pronounced  by  commissioners  of  his  own 
selection :  at  the  very  foot  of  the  throne  he  struck 
the  enemies  of  the  public  interest,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  his  own  fortune,  and  confounded  his  per- 
sonal hatreds  with  the  vengeance  of  the  State, 
No  one  can  say  whether  or  not  there  was  deceit 
in  that  assurance  of  conscience  which  he  mani- 
fested in  his  last  moments :  God  alone  could  look 
into  the  depth  of  his  mind.  We  who  have  gath- 
ered the  fruit  of  his  labours  and  of  his  patriotic 
devotion  at  a  distance  of  time — we  can  only  bow 
before  that  man  of  revolution,  by  whom  the  ways 
which  led  to  our  present  state  of  society  were 
prepared.  But  something  sad  is  still  attached 
to  his  glory :  he  sacrificed  everything  to  the  suc- 
cess of  his  undertaking ;  he  stifled  within  him- 
self and  crushed  down  in  some  noble  spirits  the 
eternal  principles  of  morality  and  humanity. 
When  we  look  at  the  great  things  which  he 
achieved,  we  admire  him  with  gratitude;  we 
would,  but  we  cannot,  love  his  character."-; A. 
Thierry,  Fbrmntion  and  Progress  of  the  Tiers  Etat 
or  Third  Estate  <,n  France,  ch.  8. 

Also  in  :  V.  Cousin,  Secret  Hist,  of  the  French 

*CouTt  under  Riclielieu  and  Mazarin,  ch.  3-4. — 

TLs  same,  The  Youth  of  Madame  de  LongueviUe. 

— Lord  Mahon,  Life  of  Louis,  Prince  of  Conde, 
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eh.  1. — CaHinal  do  Retz,  Memoirs,  bk.  1-2. — M'lle 
de  Montpensicr,  Memoirs,  eh.  2-3. 

A.  D.  1643.— Accession  of  Louis  XIV. 

A.  D.  1643. — En^hien's  (Cond6's)  campaign 
on  the  Moselle. — Siege  and  capture  of  Thion- 
ville. — "  On  the  20th  01  May  .  .  .  Enghifn  miulci 
his  triumphal  entry  into  Rocroy.  He  allowed 
his  troops  to  repose  for  two  days,  and  then  it  wtvs 
towards  Guise  that  he  directed  his  steps.  He 
soon  heard  that  Don  Francisco  de  Melo  had  taken 
shelter  at  Phillipevillc,  tliat  he  was  trying  to 
rally  his  cavalry,  but  that  of  all  his  infantry  not 
above  2,000  men  remained  to  him,  and  they  dis- 
armed and  nearly  naked.  No  army  any  longer 
protected  Flanders,  and  the  youthful  courage  of 
Enghicn  already  meditated  its  conquest.  But 
the  Court,  which  had  expected  to  sustain  war  in 
its  own  provinces,  was  not  pre^^ared  to  carry  it 
into  foreign  countries.  It  became  necessary  to 
give  up  ail  idea  of  an  invasion  of  Maritime  Flan- 
ders and  the  siege  of  Dunkirk,  with  whicli  En- 
ghien  had  at  first  flattered  himself.  Then  linding 
that  the  Spaniards  had  drawn  off  their  troops 
from  the  fortifications  on  the  Moselle,  Enghien 
proposed  to  march  thither,  and  take  possession 
of  them.  .  .  .  Although  this  project  was  very 
inferior  to  his  first,  its  greatness  surprised  tlie 
Council  of  Ministers :  they  at  first  refused  their 
consent,  but  the  Duke  insisted  —  and  what  could 
they  refuse  to  the  victor  of  Rocroy  ?  Thionville 
was  at  that  time  considered  to  be  one  of  the  best 
fortresses  in  Europe.  On  arriving  before  its 
walls,  after  a  seven  days'  march,  Enghien  .  .  . 
established  his  lines,  erected  bridges,  raised  re- 
doubts, and  opened  a  double  line  of  trenches  on 
the  25th  of  June.  Tlie  French  were  several 
times  repulsed,  but  always  rallied;  and  every- 
where the  presence  of  Enghien  either  prevented 
or  repaired  the  disorder.  .  .  .  The  obstinate  re- 
sistance of  the  garrison  obliged  the  French  to 
have  recourse  to  mines,  which,  by  assiduous 
labor,  they  puslied  forward  under  the  interior  of 
the  town.  Then  Enghien,  wishing  to  spare 
bloodshed,  sent  a  flag  of  truce  to  the  governor, 
and  allowed  him  a  safe  conduct  to  visit  the  state 
of  the  works.  This  visit  convinced  the  Spaniards 
of  the  impossibility  of  defending  themselves  any 
longer.  .  .  .  They  evacuated  the  town  on  the 
22d  of  August.  Thionville  was  then  little  more 
than  a  heap  of  ruins  and  ashes.  ...  By  this 
conquest  Enghien  soon  became  master  of  the 
whole  course  of  the  Moselle  down  to  tlie  gates  of 
Treves.  Sierch  alone  ventured  to  resist  him,  but 
was  reduced  in  24  hours.  Then,  disposing  his 
army  in  autumn  quarters,  he  set  off  for  Paris." 
— Lord  Mahon,  Life  of  Louis,  Prince  of  Conde, 
ch.  1. 

A.  D.  1644-1646. — Campaigns  in  Catalonia. 
— The  failures  at  Lerida.  See  Spain:  A.  D. 
1644-1646. 

A.  D.  1645-1648. — Campaigns  in  Flanders. — 
Capture  of  Dunkirk. — Loss  of  the  Dutch  alli- 
ance.— Con^^'s  victory  at  Lens.  See  Neth- 
erlands: A.  D.  1634-1646;  1646-1648;  1647- 
1648. 

A.  D.  1646-1648. — The  last  campaigfns  of 
the  Thirty  Years  War.— Turenne  and  the 
Swedes  in  Germany.  See  Germany:  A.  D. 
1646-1648. 

A.  D.  1646-1654. — Hostility  to  the  Pope.— 
Siege  of  Orbitello. — Attempts  to  take  aovan- 
tage  of  the  insurrection  in  Naples.  Sec  Italy  : 
A.  D.  1646-1654. 


A.  D.  1647-1648.— Conflict  between  Court 
and  Parliament.— The  question  of  the  Pau- 
lette. — Events  leading  to  the  First  Fronde. — 
"The  war  was  contiucted  witli  alternate  success 
rnd  failure,  but  with  an  unintermittcd  waste  of 
the  public  reveniie;  and  while  Guebriant,  Tu- 
renne, and  Conde  were  maintaining  tlie  military 
renown  of  France,  D'Einery.  the  superintendent 
of  finance,  was  struggling  with  the  far  severer 
difllculty  of  raising  her  ways  and  means  to  the 
level  of  her  expenditure.  The  internal  history 
of  the  first  five  years  of  the  regency  is  thencefor- 
ward a  record  of  the  contest  between  the  court 
and  the  Parliament  of  Paris;  between  the  court, 
promulgating  edicts  to  replenish  the  exhausted 
treasury,  and  the  Parliament,  remonstrating  in 
angry  addresses  against  tlie  acceptance  of  them. " 
Of  the  four  sovereign  courts  which  had  their  seat 
at  that  ti'^:e  in  the  Palais  de  Justice  of  Paris,  and 
of  which  the  Parliament  was  the  most  consider- 
able—  the  other  three  being  the  Chamber  'des 
Comptes,'  the  Cour  des  Aides,  and  the  Grand 
Conseil  —  the  counselors  or  stipendiary  judges 
held  their  ofiices  for  life.  "But,  in  virtue  of  the 
law  called  Paulette  [named  from  Paulet,  its 
originator,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.]  .  .  .  they 
also  held  them  as  an  inheritance  transmissible  to 
their  descendants.  The  Paulette  .  .  .  was  a  royal 
ordinance  which  imposed  an  annual  tax  on  the 
stipend  of  every  judge.  It  was  usually  pa.ssed 
for  a  term  of  nine  years  only.  If  the  j  udge  died 
during  that  term,  his  heir  was  entitled  to  suc- 
ceed to  the  vacant  oftice.  But  if  the  death  of  the 
judge  happened  when  the  Paulette  was  not  in 
force,  his  heir  had  no  such  right.  Consequently, 
the  renewal  of  the  tax  was  always  welcome  to 
the  stipendiary  counselors  of  the  sovereign  courts ; 
and,  by  refusing  or  delaying  to  renew  it,  the  king 
could  always  exercise  a  powerful  influence  over 
them.  In  April,  1647,  the  Paulette  had  expired, 
and  the  queen-mother  proposed  the  revival  of  it. 
But,  to  relieve  the  necessities  of  the  treasury,  she 
also  proposed  to  incrca.se  the  annual  per  centage 
whi  h  it  imposed  on  the  stipends  of  the  coun- 
selors of  the  Chamber  '  des  Comptes, '  of  the 
Cour  des  Aides,  and  of  the  Grand  Conseil.  To 
concert  measures  of  resistance  to  the  contem- 
plated innovation,  those  counselors  held  a  meet- 
ing in  the  Great  Hall  of  St.  Louis ;  and  at  their 
request  the  Parliament,  though  not  personally 
and  directly  interested  in  the  cliauge,  joined  their 
assembly."  The  queen  sarcastically  replied  to 
their  remonstrances  that  the  "king  would  not 
only  withdraw  his  proposal  for  an  increase  in  the 
rate  of  the  annual  tax  on  their  stipends,  but 
would  even  graciously  relieve  them  from  that 
burden  altogether.  ,  .  .  Exasperated  by  the 
threatened  loss  of  the  heritable  tenure  of  their 
oflJces,  and  still  more  offended  by  the  sarcastic 
terms  in  which  that  menace  was  conveyed,  the 
judges  assembled  in  the  hall  of  St.  Louis  with 
increased  zeal,  and  harangued  there  with  yet 
more  indignant  eloquence.  Four  different  times 
the  queen  interdicted  their  meetings,  and  four 
different  times  they  answered  her  by  renewed 
resolutions  for  the  continuance  of  them.  She 
threatened  severe  punishments,  and  they  replied 
by  remonstrances.  A  direct  collision  of  authority 
had  thus  occurred,  and  it  beliooved  either  party 
to  look  well  to  their  stejis. "  The  queen  began 
to  adopt  a  conciliatory  manner.  "But  the  as- 
sociated magistrates  derived  new  boldness  from 
the  lowered  tone  and  apparent  fears  of  the  gov 
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ernmcnt.  Soaring  at  once  above  the  humble 
topic  on  wliicli  they  had  hitherto  been  engaged 
into  tlie  region  of  general  politics,  they  passed 
at  a  step  from  the  (lueslion  of  the  Paulette  to  a 
review  of  all  the  public  grievances  under  which 
their  fellow  subjects  were  labouring.  After 
having  wrought  during  four  successive  days  in 
this  inexhaustible  mine  of  eloquence,  they  at 
length,  on  the  30th  of  June,  1648,  commenced 
the  adoption  of  a  series  of  resolutions,  which,  by 
the  24th  of  July,  had  amounted  in  number  to  27, 
and  which  may  be  said  to  have  laid  the  basis  of 
a  constitutional  revolution.  .  .  .  Important  as 
these  resolutions  were  in  themselves,  they  were 
still  more  important  as  the  assertion,  by  the  as- 
sociated magistrates,  of  the  right  to  originate 
laws  affecting  all  the  general  interests  of  the 
commonwealth.  In  fact,  a  new  power  in  the 
state  had  suddenly  sprung  into  existence.  .  .  . 
That  was  an  age  in  which  the  minds  of  men,  in 
every  part  of  Europe,  hail  been  rudely  awakened 
to  the  extent  to  which  the  unconstitutional  en- 
croachments of  popular  bodies  might  be  carried. 
Charles  I.  was  at  that  time  a  prisoner  in  the 
hands  of  the  English  Parliament.  Louis  XIV. 
was  a  boy,  unripe  for  an  encounter  with  any 
similar  antagonists.  .  .  .  The  queen-mother, 
therefore,  resolved  to  spare  no  concessions  by 
which  the  disaffected  magistracy  might  be  con- 
ciliated. D'Emery  was  sticriflced  to  their  dis- 
pleasure; the  renewal  of  the  Paulette  on  its 
ancient  terms  was  offered  to  them ;  some  of  the 
grievances  of  which  they  complained  were  im- 
mediately redressed;  and  the  young  king  ap- 
peared before  them  in  person,  to  promise  his 
assent  to  their  other  demands.  In  return,  he 
stipulated  only  for  the  cessjition  of  their  com- 
bined meetings,  and  for  their  desisting  from  the 
further  promulgation  of  arrOts,  to  which  they 
ascribed  the  force  and  authority  of  law.  But 
the  authors  of  this  hasty  revolution  were  no 
longer  mjxsters  of  the  spirits  whom  they  had 
summoned  to  their  aid.  .  .  .  With  increasing 
audacity,  therefore,  they  persevered  in  defy- 
ing the  royal  power,  and  in  requiring  from  all 
Frenchmen  implicit  submission  to  their  own. 
Advancing  from  one  step  to  another,  they  adopt- 
ed, on  the  28th  of  August,  1648,  an  arrCt  in 
direct  conflict  with  a  recent  proclamation  of  the 
king,  and  ordered  the  prosecution  of  three  per- 
sons for  the  offense  of  presuming  to  lend  him 
money.  At  that  moment  their  debates  were  in- 
terrupted by  shouts  and  discharges  of  cannon, 
announcing  the  great  victory  of  Conde  at  Lens. 
During  the  four  following  days  religious  festivals 
and  public  rejoicings  suspended  their  sittings. 
But  in  those  four  days,  the  court  had  arranged 
their  measures  for  a  coup  d'etat.  As  the  Parlia- 
ment retired  from  Notre  Dame,  where  they  had 
attended  at  a  solemn  thanksgiving  for  the  triumph 
of  the  arms  of  France,  they  observed  that  the 
soldiery  still  stood  to  the  posts  which,  in  honour 
of  that  ceremonial,  had  been  assigned  to  them  in 
difTerent  quarters  of  the  city.  Under  the  protec- 
tion of  that  force,  one  of  the  presidents  of  the 
Chamber  'des  EnquCtcs,'  and  Do  Broussel,  the 
chief  of  the  parliamentary  agit^itors,  were  arrested 
and  consigned  to  different  prisons,  y  'lilo  three  of 
their  colleagues  were  exiled  to  remote  distances 
from  the  capital.  At  the  tidings  of  this  violence, 
the  Parisian  populace  were  seized  with  a  charac- 
teristic paroxysm  of  fury.  ...  In  less  than  three 
hours,  Paris  had  become  an  entrenched  camp. 


.  .  .  They  dictated  their  own  terms.  The  exiles 
were  recalled  and  the  prisoners  released.  .  .  . 
Then,  at  the  bidding  of  the  Parliament,  the  peo- 
ple laid  aside  their  weapons,  throw  down  the 
barricades,  re-opened  their  shops,  and  resumed 
the  common  business  of  life  as  quietly  as  if  noth- 
ing had  occurred.  ...  It  was,  however,  a  short- 
lived triumph.  The  queen,  her  son,  and  Mazarin 
effected  their  escape  to  St.  Germains ;  and  there, 
by  the  mediation  of  Conde  and  of  Gaston,  duke 
of  Orleans,  the  uncle  of  the  king,  a  peace  was 
negotiated.  The  treaty  of  St.  Germains  was  re- 
garded by  the  court  with  shame,  and  by  the 
Parliament  with  exultation."  Fresh  quarrels 
over  it  soon  arose.  "Conde  was  a  great  soldier, 
but  an  unskillful  and  impatient  peacemaker.  By 
his  advice  and  aid,  the  queen-mother  and  tlie 
king  once  more  retired  to  St.  Germains,  and  com- 
manded the  immediate  adjournment  of  the  Par- 
liament from  Paris  to  Montargis.  To  their  re- 
monstrances against  that  order  they  could  obtain 
no  answer,  except  that  if  their  obedience  to  it 
should  be  any  longer  deferred,  an  army  of  2."),  000 
men  would  immediately  lay  siege  to  the  city. 
War  was  thus  declared. " — Sir  J.  Stephen,  Lect'a 
on  tlie  Hist,  of  France,  led.  21. 

Also  in:  Cardinal  De  Retz,  Memoirs,  bk.  2 
(i'.  1). 

A.  D,  1648.— The  Peace  of  Westphalia.— 
Acquisition  of  Alsace,  etc.  See  Germany: 
A.  1).  1648. 

A.  D.  1649.— The  First  Fronde.— Doubtful 
origin  of  the  name. — Siege  of  Paris  by  Cond6. 
— Dishonorable  conduct  of  Turenne. — Dese'led 
by  his  army. — The  Peace  of  Reuil. — "The 
very  name  of  this  movement  is  obscure,  and  it  is 
only  certain  that  it  was  adopted  in  jest,  from  a 
child's  game.  It  was  fitting  that  the  struggle 
which  became  only  a  mischievous  burlesque  on 
a  revolution  should  be  named  from  the  sport  of 
gamins  and  school-boys.  Fronde  is  the  name  of 
a  sling,  and  the  boys  of  the  street  used  this 
weapon  in  their  mimic  contests.  How  it  came 
to  be  applied  to  the  opponents  of  the  government 
is  uncertain.  Some  claimed  it  was  because  the 
members  of  the  Parliament,  like  the  young  fron- 
deurs,  hurled  their  weapons  at  Mazarin,  but 
were  ready  to  fly  when  the  officers  of  the  police 
appeared.  Others  said  the  term  had  been  used 
by  chance  hy  some  counsellor,  and  liad  been 
adopted  by  the  writers  of  epigrams  and  mazari- 
nades.  However  derived,  it  was  not  ill  applied." 
— J.  B.  Perkins,  Prance  Under  Mazarin,  ch.  9  (p.  1). 
— "Paul  de  Gondi,  Coadjutor  of  Paris  [Coadju- 
tor, that  is,  of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  who 
was  his  uncle],  famous  afterwards  under  the 
name  of  Cardinal  de  Retz,  pluced  Jiimself  at  the 
head  of  the  revolution.  .  .  .  The  Prince  of  Conti, 
brother  of  Conde,  the  Duke  of  Longueville,  the 
Duke  of  Beaufort,  and  the  Duke  of  Bouillon 
adopted  the  party  of  the  coadjutor  and  the  par- 
liament. Generals  wer*^  chosen  for  an  army  with 
which  to  resist  the  court.  Although  taxes  levied 
by  Mazarin  had  been  resisted,  taxes  were  freely 
paid  to  raise  troops — 12,000  men  were  raised; 
Conde  [commanding  for  the  queen]  had  8,000 
soldiers.  These  he  threw  around  Paris,  and  in- 
vested 100,000  burgesses,  and  threatened  to  starve 
the  town.  The  citizens,  adorned  with  feathers 
and  ribbons,  made  sorties  occasionally,  but  their 
manoeuvres  were  the  subject  of  scorn  by  the  sol- 
diers. ...  As  Voltaire  says,  the  tone  of  the  civil 
discords  which  afflicted  England  at  the  same  time 
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mark  well  the  difference  between  the  national 
characters.  The  English  had  thrown  into  tlieir 
civil  war  a  balanced  fury  and  a  mournful  deter- 
mination. .  .  .  The  French  on  the  otlier  hand 
threw  themselves  into  tlieir  civil  strife  with  ca- 
price, laughter,  dissolution  and  dcbaucherj. 
Women  were  the  leaders  of  facti^^  -  iove  made 
and  broke  cabals.  The  Duchess  ot  Longueville 
urged  Turenne,  only  a  short  time  buck  appointed 
Marshal  of  France,  to  encourage  his  army  to  re- 
volt, which  he  was  commanding  for  his  king. 
Nothing  can  justify  Turenne 's  action  in  this  mat- 
ter. Had  he  laid  down  his  command  and  taken 
the  side  of  his  brother  [the  Duke  de  Bouillon], 
on  account  of  his  family  grievance  [the  loss  of 
the  principality  of  Sedan  —  see  above,  A.  D. 
1641-1642],  the  feudal  spirit  which  in  those  days 
held  affection  for  family  higher  than  atfection  for 
country,  might  have  excused  him ;  but,  while  in 
the  service  of  a  sovereign  and  intrusted  with  the 
command  of  an  army,  to  endeavour  to  lead  his 
troops  over  to  the  enemy  can  be  regarded  as 
nothing  short  of  the  work  of  a  traitor.  He  him- 
self i)leads  as  his  apology  that  Conde  was  starv- 
ing the  population  of  Paris  hy  the  investment. 
...  As  it  was  he  sacrificed  his  honour,  and  al- 
lowed his  fair  fame  to  be  tarnished  for  the  sake 
of  a  worthless  woman  who  secretly  jeered  at  his 
passion,  and  cared  nothing  for  his  heart,  but 
merely  for  his  sw^'i  for  her  own  worldly  advan- 
tage. As  it  was  iio  endeavoured  to  persuade  his 
army  to  declare  for  the  parliament,  and  purposed 
taking  it  into  Champagne,  and  marching  for  the 
relief  of  the  capital ;  but  the  treachery  of  the 
marshal  was  no  match  for  the  subtlety  of  the 
cardinal.  Before  Turenne  issued  his  declaration 
to  his  troops  the  colonels  of  his  regiment  had 
already  been  tampered  with.  The  cardinal's 
emissaries  liad  promised  them  pensions,  and  dis- 
tributed £800,000  among  the  officers  and  soldiers. 
This  was  a  decisive  argument  for  mercenaries, 
who  taught  Turenne  by  forsaking  him  that  mer- 
cenary services  can  only  be  commanded  by 
money.  D'Erlach  had  also  stood  firm.  The 
regiments  of  Turenne,  six  German  regiments, 
called  bv  d'Erlach,  marched  one  night  to  join 
him  at  Brisach.  Three  regiments  of  infantry 
threw  themselves  under  the  guns  of  Philipsburg. 
Only  a  small  force  was  left  to  Turenne,  who, 
finding  the  blow  he  intended  hopeless,  sent  the 
troops  still  with  him  to  join  d'Erlach  at  Brisach, 
and  retired  himself  with  fifteen  or  twenty  of  his 
friends  to  Heilbron,  thence  to  Holland,  wher  ■  he 
awaited  the  termination  of  the  civil  war.  The 
news  of  the  abandonment  of  Turenne  was  re- 
ceived with  despair  at  Paris,  with  wild  joy  at  St. 
(Jermain.  His  banishment,  however,  was  not 
long.  The  leaders  of  the  parliament  became 
aware  that  the  princes  of  the  Fronde  were  trying 
to  obtain  foreign  assistance  to  overturn  the  mon- 
archy; that  their  generals  were  negotiating  a 
treaty  with  Spain.  They  felt  that  order,  peace, 
and  the  independence  of  parliament,  which  would 
in  this  case  become  dependent  upon  the  nobility, 
was  in  danger.  Thov  took  the  patriotic  resolu- 
tion quickly  to  act  of  their  own  accord.  A  con- 
ference had  been  opened  between  the  parliament 
and  the  Court.  Peace  was  concluded  at  Reuil, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of 
Conti  [brother  of  Conde,  the  family  being  di- 
vided in  the  First  Fronde],  Bouillon,  and  the  other 
nobles  of  the  Fronde,  was  accepted  by  the  whole 
parliament     Peace  was  proclaimed  in  Paris  to 


the  discontent  of  the  populace.  .  .  .  Turenne,  on 
the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Reuil,  embarked 
in  Zecland,  landed  at  Dieppe,  and  posted  to 
Paris."— H.  JI.  Hozier,  Turenne,  ch.  6.—"  After 
the  signing  of  the  peace,  the  Chateau  of  St.  Gc-- 
main  became  the  resort  of  many  Frondeurs ;  tne 
Duchess  de  Longueville,  the  Prince  of  Conti,  and 
nearly  all  the  oilier  chiefs  of  the  party,  hastened 
to  pay  their  respects  to  the  Queen.  She  received 
everybody  without  bitterness,  some  even  with 
friendship ;  and  the  Minister  on  his  part  affected 
much  gentmil  good-will.  .  .  .  One  of  the  first 
effects  of  the  peace  lietween  the  parties  was  a 
reconciliation  in  the  House  of  Conde.  The  Prin- 
cess Dowager  employed  herself  with  zeal  and 
success  in  reestablishing  harmony  between  her 
children.  Conde,  who  despised  his  brother  too 
much  to  hate  him,  readily  agreed  to  a  reconcilia- 
tion with  him.  As  to  his  sister,  he  had  always 
felt  for  her  great  affection  and  confidence,  and 
she  no  less  for  him :  these  sentiments  were  re- 
vived at  their  very  first  interview  at  Ruel,  and 
he  not  only  gave  her  back  his  friendship,  but  be- 
gan to  enter  into  her  views,  and  even  to  be  guided 
liy  her  counsels.  The  Prince's  policy  was  to 
make  Royalty  powerful  and  respected,  but  not 
absolute.  He  said  publicly  that  he  had  done 
what  he  ought  in  upholding  Mazarin,  because  he 
had  promised  to  do  so;  but  for  the  future,  if 
things  took  a  different  line,  he  should  not  be 
bound  by  the  past.  ...  A  prey  to  a  thousand 
conflicting  feelings,  and  discontented  with  every- 
body, and  perhaps  with  himself,  he  took  the 
resolution  of  retiring  for  several  months  to  his 
government  in  Burgundy.  On  returning  from 
Dijon  in  the  month  of  August,  the  Prince  found 
the  Queen  and  the  Cardinal  at  Compifigne,  and 
very  much  dejected.  .  .  .  He  .  .  .  pressed  her 
to  return  to  Paris  with  her  Minister,  answering 
for  JIazarin's  safety,  at  the  risk  of  his  own  head 
.  .  .  Their  entry  into  Paris  took  place  a  few  days 
after." — Lord  Mahon,  Life  of  Louis,  Pnnce  of 
Conde,  ch.  3-4. 

Also  in:  Guy  Joli,  Memoirs,  v.  1. — Cardinal 
De  Retz,  Memoirs,  bk.  2. — Miss  Pardoe,  Louis 
XIV.,  ch.  9-11. 

A.  D.  1650-1651. — The  New  Fronde,  or  the 
Petits  Maitres. — Its  alliance  with  Spain  and 
defeat  at  Rethel. — Revolt,  siere  and  reduction 
of  Bordeaux. — "Faction,  laid  asleep  for  one 
night,  woke  again  fresh  and  vigorous  next  morn- 
ing. 'There  was  a  Parliamentary  party,  a  De  Retz 
party,  and  a  Conde  party,  and  each  party  plotted 
and  schemed  unceasingly  to  discredit  the  others 
and  to  evoke  popular  feeling  against  all  except 
itself.  .  .  .  Neither  of  the  leaders,  each  pretend- 
inj  fear  of  assassination,  ever  stirred  abroad  un- 
leis  in  the  company  of  400  or  500  gentlemen,  thus 
holding  the  city  in  hourly  peril  of  an  '  emeute. ' 
Conde's  arrogance  and  insolence  becoming  at  last 
totally  unbearable,  the  Court  proceeded  to  the 
bold  measure  of  arresting  him.  New  combina- 
tions :  Do  Retz  and  Orleans  coalesce  once  more ; 
De  lietz  coquets  with  Mazarin  and  is  promised  a 
cardinal's  hat.  Wily  Mazarin  strongly  supports 
De  Retz's  nomination  in  public,  and  privately 
urges  every  member  of  the  council  to  vote  against 
it  and  to  beseech  the  Queen  to  refuse  the  dignity. 
It  was  refused;  upon  which  De  Retz  turned  his 
energies  upon  a  general  union  of  parties  for  the 
purpose  of  effecting  the  release  of  Conde  and 
the  overthrow  of  the  minister.' — De  Retz  and  the 
Fronde  {Temple  Bar,  v.  38,  pp.  535-536).— Conde, 
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his  brotlicrConti,  nnd  his  brother-in-law  Lougue- 
ville,  wore  arrested  and  conduct(!d  to  Vincennes 
on  the  IMth  of  January,  1050.  "This  was  liie 
8(!cond  crisis  of  tlie  seilition.  Tlio  old  Fronde 
had  expired;  its  Itwlers  had  sold  themselves 
to  the  Court;  but  in  its  placu  sprang  up  the 
N';w  Fronde,  called  also,  from  the  affected  airs 
of  its  leaders,  the  Petits  Maltres.  The  beauti- 
ful Duchess  of  Longueville  was  the  soul  of  it, 
aided  by  her  admirer,  Marsillac,  afterwards  Duke 
de  la  liochefoucauld,  and  by  the  Duke  of  Bouil- 
lon. On  the  arrest  of  her  husband  and  her 
brother,  the  duchess  had  fled  to  Holland,  and 
afterwards  to  Stenai;  vhere  she  and  Bouillon's 
brother,  Turenue,who  styled  himself  the  'King's 
Lieutenant- General  for  the  liberation  of  the 
Princes, '  entered  into  negociations  with  the  Arch- 
duke Ivcopold.  Bouillon  himself  had  retired  into 
QuieiiUe,  which  province  was  alienated  from  the 
Court  because  Mazarine  maintsiined  as  its  gover- 
nor the  detested  Epernon.  In  July  Bouillon  and 
his  allies  publicly  received  a  Spanish  envoy  at 
Bordeaux.  Conde's  wife  and  infant  son  had  been 
received  in  that  city  with  enthusiasm.  But  on 
the  approach  of  Mazarine  with  the  royal  army, 
the  inhabitJints  of  Guienne,  alarmed  for  their 
vintage,  now  approaching  maturity,  showed 
signs  of  submission ;  after  a  short  siege  Bordeaux 
surrendered,  on  condition  of  an  amnesty,  in 
which  Bouillon  and  La  Rochefoucauld  were  in- 
cluded ;  and  the  Princess  of  Conde  was  jjcrmitted 
to  retire  (October  1st  1650).  In  the  north,  the 
Frondeurs,  with  their  Spanish  allies,  seemed  at 
first  more  successful.  In  the  summer  Leopold 
had  entered  Champagne,  penetrated  to  Ferte 
Milon,  and  some  of  his  marauding  parties  had 
even  reached  Dammartin.  Tureune  tried  to 
persuade  the  Archduke  to  march  to  Vincennes 
and  liberate  the  princes ;  but  while  he  was  hesi- 
tating, Gaston  transferred  the  captives  to  Mar- 
coussis,  whence  they  were  soon  after  conveyed  to 
Havre.  Leopold  and  Turenne,  after  a  vain  at- 
tempt to  rouse  the  Parisians,  retreated  to  the 
Meuse  and  laid  s.oge  to  Mouzon.  The  Cardinal 
himself,  like  his  master  Richelieu,  now  assumed 
the  character  of  a  general.  Uniting  with  his 
troops  in  the  north  the  army  of  Guienne,  he  took 
up  his  quarters  at  Rethel,  which  had  been  cap- 
tured by  Du  Plessis  Praslin.  Hence  he  ordered 
an  attack  to  be  made  on  the  Spaniards.  In  the 
battle  which  ensued,  these  were  entirely  defeated, 
many  of  their  principal  officers  were  captured, 
and  even  Turenne  himself  narrowly  escaped  the 
same  fate  (December  15th  1650).  The  Cardinal's 
elation  was  unbounded.  It  was  a  great  thing  to 
have  defeated  Turenne,  and  though  the  victory 
was  Du  Plessis ',  Mazarine  assumed  all  the  credit 
of  it.  His  head  began  to  turn.  He  forgot  that 
he  owed  his  success  to  the  leaders  of  the  old 
Fronde,  and  especially  to  the  Coadjutor;  he 
neglected  his  promises  to  that  intriguing  prelate, 
though  Gondi  plainly  declared  that  he  must 
either  be  a  prince  of  the  Church  or  the  head  of  a 
faction.  Mazarine  was  also  imprudent  enough  to 
offend  the  Parliament;  and  he  compared  them 
with  that  sitting  at  London — which  indeed  was 
doing  them  too  much  honour.  The  Coadjutor 
went  over  to  the  party  of  the  princes,  dragging 
with  him  the  feeble-minded  Orleans,  who  had 
himself  been  insulted  by  the  Queen.  Thus  was 
produced  a  third  phase  of  this  singular  sedition 
—  the  union  of  the  old  Fronde  with  the  new. 
The  Parliament  now  clamoured  for  the  liberation 


of  the  princes.  As  the  Queen  hesitated,  Gaston 
bluntly  declared  that  tlie  dismissal  of  Mazarine 
was  necessary  to  the  restoration  of  peace ;  while 
the  Parliament  added  to  their  former  demand 
another  for  the  Cardinal's  banishment.  Mazarine 
saw  his  mistake  and  endeavoured  to  rectify  it. 
He  hastened  to  Havre  in  order  to  liberate  the 
princes  in  person,  and  claim  the,  merit  of  a  spon- 
taneous act.  But  it  was  too  late ;  it  was  plain 
that  he  was  acting  oidy  by  constraint.  The 
princes  were  conducted  back  in  triumph  to  Paris 
by  a  large  retinue  sent  to  escort  them.  On  Febru- 
ary 25th  1651,  their  innocence  was  established  by 
a  royal  declaration,  and  they  were  restored  to  all 
their  dignities  and  charges.  Mazarine,  mean- 
while, who  saw  that  for  the  present  the  game  was 
lost,  retired  into  exile;  first  into  Bouillon,  and 
afterwards  to  Brllhl  on  the  Rhine,  where  the 
Elector  of  Cologne  offered  him  an  asylum.  From 
this  place  he  corresponded  with  the  Queen,  and 
continued  to  direct  her  counsels.  The  anarchy 
and  confusion  that  had  ensued  in  France  were 
such  as  promised  him  a  speedy  return. " — T.  H. 
Dyer,  IIi»t.  of  Modern  Europe,  bk.  5,  ch.  1  (p.  3). 

Also  in:  T.  Wright,  Hist,  of  France,  bk.  4,  ch. 
4  {v.  2). — Miss  Pardoe,  Louis  XIV.  and  the  Court 
of  France,  v.  1,  ch.  13-15. 

A.  D.  165T-1652. — The  loss  of  Catalonia. 
See  Spain:  A.  D.  1648-1652. 

A,  D.  1651-1653. —  The  arrogance  of  Cond6 
and  his  renewal  of  civil  war. — The  King's 
majority  proclaimed. —  General  changing  of 
sides. — Battle  of  Porte  St.  Antoine  and  mas- 
sacre of  the  Hotel  de  Ville. — End  of  the 
Fronde. —  Cond£  in  the  service  of  Spain. — 
"The  liberated  captives  were  received  with  every 
demonstration  of  joy  by  all  Paris  and  the  Fron- 
deurs, including  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  The 
Queen,  melancholy,  and  perhaps  really  ill,  lay  in 
bed  to  receive  their  visit  of  cold  ceremony ;  but 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  gave  them  a  grand  supper, 
and  there  was  universal  joy  at  being  rid  of 
3Iazarin.  .  .  .  There  was  a  promise  to  assemble 
the  States  General,  while  Conde  thought  himself 
governing  the  kingdom,  and  as  usual  his  arro- 
gance gave  offence  in  various  quarters.  One 
article  in  the  compact  which  had  gained  his  lib- 
erty was  that  the  Prince  of  Conti  should  marry 
Mademoiselle  de  Chevreuse,  but  this  alliance  of- 
fended the  pride  of  the  elder  brother,  and  he 
broke  the  marriage  off  hastily  and  haughtily. 
Madame  de  Chevreuse,  much  offended,  repented 
of  the  aid  she  had  given,  went  over  to  the 
Queen's  party,  and  took  with  her  the  coadjutor, 
who  was  devoted  to  the  rejected  daughter,  and 
could  always  sway  the  mob  of  Paris.     So  many 

fcrsons  had  thus  come  to  desert  the  cause  of  the 
rince  that  Anne  of  Austria  thought  of  again 
arresting  him."  Conde,  supposing  himself  in 
danger,  fled  from  the  city  on  the  6th  of  July, 
and  ' '  went  to  his  chateau  of  St.  Maur,  where  his 
family  and  friends  joined  him,  and  he  held  a  kind 
of  court.  Queen  and  Parliament  both  sent  en- 
treaties to  him  to  return,  but  he  disdained  them 
all,  and  made  the  condition  of  his  return  the  dis- 
missal of  the  secretaries  whom  Mazarin  had  left. 
The  Queen,  most  unwillingly,  made  them  retire, 
and  Conde  did  return  for  a  short  time ;  but  he 
was  haughtier  than  ever,  and  openly  complained 
of  Mazarin's  influence,  making  every  preparation 
foi  a  civil  war.  Strangely  violent  scenes  took 
place,"  between  the  Prince  and  the  Coadjutor 
and  their  respective  adherents ;  and  presently  the 
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Prince  "quitted  Pnris,  went  to  Clmntilly,  ami 
decided  on  war.  Mazarin  wrote  to  tlio  Queen 
tliat  the  most  prudent  course  would  be  to  ally 
lierself  with  the  Parliament  to  crush  the  Princes. 
After  they  should  have  l)een  put  down  the  Par- 
liament would  be  easily  dealt  with.  She  acted 
on  tliis  advice.  The  elections  for  the  States  Gen- 
eral were  beginning,  but  in  order  to  quasli  them, 
and  cancel  all  her  promises,  the  Queen  decided 
on  proclaiming  the  majority  of  tlie  King,  and 
thus  the  close  of  lier  own  regency.  It  was  of 
course  a  farce,  since  lie  had  only  ju.st  entered  his 
fourteenth  year,  and  his  mother  still  conducted 
the  Government;  but  it  made  a  new  beginning, 
and  was  an  occasion  for  stirring  up  tlie  loyalty 
of  the  people.  .  .  .  Conde  was  tmwilling  to  be- 
gin a  civil  war,  and  was  only  driven  into  it  by 
his  sister's  persuasions  and  those  of  his  friends. 
'  Remember,'  he  said,  '  if  I  once  draw  the  sword, 
I  shall  be  the  last  to  return  it  to  the  scabbard.' 
On  the  other  side,  Anne  of  Austria  said,  '  Mon- 
sieur le  Prince  sliall  perish,  or  I  will.'  From 
Montrond,  Conde  directed  his  forces  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  cities  in  Guyenne,  and  he  after- 
wards proceeded  to  Bordeaux.  On  the  other 
hand,  Mazarin  repaired  to  Sedan,  and  contrived 
to  raise  an  army  in  the  frontier  cities,  with  which 
he  marched  to  join  the  King  and  Queen  at 
Poitiers.  War  was  raging  again,  stil!  as  the 
Fronde,  thougli  there  had  been  a  general  change 
of  sides,  the  Parliament  being  now  for  the  Court, 
and  the  Princes  against  it,  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
in  a  state  of  selfish  agitation  between  tlie  two. 
Learn'.ng  that  the  royal  army  was  advancing  to 
his  own  appanage  of  Orleans,  and  fearing  that 
the  city  might  open  its  gates  to  them,  he  sent  oil 
his  daughter.  Mademoiselle  [de  Montpensier],  to 
keep  the  citizens  to  what  he  called  their  duty  to 
himself.  She  went  with  only  two  ladies  and  her 
servants  .  .  .  and  found  the  gates  closed  against 
lier."  The  persevering  Mademoiselle  succeeded, 
however,  in  gaining  admission  to  tlie  town,  de- 
spite the  orders  of  the  magistrates,  and  she  kept 
out  of  it  the  soldiers  of  both  factions  in  the  war. 
But  lier  own  inclinations  were  strongly  towards 
Conde  and  his  side.  "She  went  out  to  a  little  inn 
to  hold  a  council  with  the  Dukes  of  Beaufort  and 
Nemours,  and  had  to  mediate  between  them  in  a 
violent  quarrel.  .  .  .  Indeed,  Conde's  party  were 
ill-agreed ;  he  had  even  quarreled  with  his  sister, 
and  she  had  broken  with  De  la  Rochefoucauld ! 
The  Diike  de  Bouillon  and  his  brother  Turenne 
were  m.  .v  on  the  Queen's  side,  and  the  command 
of  tlie  royal  army  was  conferred  on  the  Viscount. 
Conde,  with  only  eight  persons,  dashed  across 
France,  to  take  the  command  of  the  army  over 
which  Beaufort  and  Nemours  were  disputing. 
The  very  morning  after  he  arrived,  Turenne  saw 
by  the  disposition  of  tlie  troops  who  must  be  op- 
posed to  him.  'M.  le  Prince  is  come,' he  said. 
They  were  the  two  greatest  captains  of  the  age, 
and  they  fought  almost  in  sight  of  the  King  and 
Queen  at  Bloneau.  But  though  there  were  skir- 
mishes [including,  at  the  outset,  the  serious  defeat 
of  a  division  of  tlic  royal  forces  under  Hocquin- 
courl],  no  decisive  engagement  took  place.  It 
was  a  struggle  of  manccuvres,  and  in  this  Conde 
had  the  disadvantage.  .  .  .  Week  after  week 
the  two  armies  .  .  .  watched  one  another,  till  at 
last  Conde  was  driven  up  to  the  walls  of  Paris, 
and  there  the  gates  were  closed  against  both 
armies.  Conde  was  at  St.  Cloud,  whence,  on  the 
and  of  July  [1652],  he  endeavoured  to  lead  his 


army  round  to  Charcnton  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Seine  and  the  Loire;  but  when  he  came  in  front 
of  the  Porte  St.  Antoine,  he  found  that  a  l)attle 
was  inevitable  and  that  he  was  caught  in  a  trap, 
where,  unless  he  could  escape  through  the  city, 
his  destruction  was  inevitalile.  lie  barricaded 
the  three  streets  that  met  there,  heaping  up  his 
baggage  as  a  protection,  and  his  friends  within, 
many  of  them  wives  of  gentlemen  in  his  army, 
saw  the  .situation  with  despair."  The  only  one 
who  liad  energy  to  act  was  Mademoiselle.  She 
extorted  from  her  hesitating  father  an  order,  by 
virtue  of  which  she  persuaded  the  magistrates  of 
the  citv,  not  only  to  open  the  gates  to  Conde,  but 
to  send  2,000  men  to  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine. 
' '  Mademoiselle  now  repaired  to  the  top  of  the 
great  square  tower  of  the  Bastille,  whence  she 
could  s?e  the  terrible  conflict  carried  on  in  the 
three  suburban  streets  which  converged  at  the 
Porte  St.  Antoine."  Seeing  an  opportunity  to 
turn  the  cannon  of  the  Bastille  on  the  pursuing 
troops,  she  did  so  with  effect.  "Turenne  was 
obliged  to  draw  back,  and  at  last  Conde  brought 
his  army  into  the  city,  where  they  encamped  in 
the  open  space  of  the  Pre  des  Clercs.  .  .  .  Condo 
unworthily  requited  the  hospitality  wrung  from 
the  city.  He  was  resolved  to  overcome  the 
neutrality  of  the  Parliament,  and,  in  concert  with 
Beaufort,  instigated  the  mob  to  violence.  JIany 
soldiers  were  disguised  as  artizans,  and  mingled 
with  the  rabble,  when,  on  the  4tli  of  July,  ho 
went  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  ostensibly  to  thank 
the  magistrates,  but  really  to  demand  their  sup- 
port against  the  Crown.  These  loyal  men,  how- 
ever, by  a  majority  of  votes,  decided  on  a  peti- 
tion to  the  King  to  return  without  Mazarin.  On 
this  Conde  exclaimed  publicly,  'These  gentle- 
men will  do  nothing  for  us.  Tliey  are  Mazarin- 
ists.  Treat  them  as  you  please. '  Then  he  retired 
to  the  Luxembourg  with  Gaston,  while  Beaufort 
let  loose  the  mob.  The  Hotel  de  Ville  was 
stormed,  the  rabble  poured  in  at  doors  and  win- 
dows, while  the  disguised  soldiers  fired  from  tlio 
opposite  houses,  and  the  magistrates  were  threat- 
ened and  pursued  on  all  sides.  They  had  one 
advantage,  that  they  knew  their  way  through  the 
intricate  passages  and  the  mob  did  not.  The 
first  who  got  out  rushed  to  the  Luxembourg  to 
entreat  the  Duke  and  Prince  to  stop  the  mas- 
sacre; but  Monsieur  only  whistled  and  beat  his 
tattoo,  and  Conde  said  he  knew  nothing  about 
sedition.  Nor  would  Beaufort  interfere  till  the 
disturbance  had  lasted  many  hours;  but  after  all 
many  more  of  the  rabble  were  killed  than  of  the 
magistrates.  It  was  the  last  remarkable  scene  in 
the  strange  drama  of  the  Fronde.  The  Parlia- 
ment suspended  its  sittings,  and  the  King  trans- 
ferred it  to  Pontoise,  whither  3Iole  and  all  the 
other  Presidents  proceeded,  leaving  Paris  in  dis- 
guise. This  last  ferocious  proceeding  of  Conde's, 
though  he  tried  to  disavow  it,  had  shocked  and 
alienated  every  one,  and  he  soon  after  fell  sick  of 
a  violent  fever.  Meanwhile,  his  castle  of  Mon- 
trond was  taken  after  a  j'car's  siege,  Nemours 
was  killed  in  a  duel  by  the  Duke  of  Beaufort, 
and  the  party  was  falling  to  pieces.  .  .  .  3Iazarin 
saw  the  opportunity,  and  ..gain  left  the  Court  for 
the  German  frontier.  This  was  all  tliat  was 
wanting  to  bring  back  the  malcontents.  Condo 
offered  to  make  terms,  but  was  haughtily  an- 
swered tliat  it  was  no  time  for  negotiation,  but 
for  submission.  Upon  this,  lie  proceeded  to  the 
Low  Countries,  and  offered  his  sword  to  the 
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8pnniar(lB.  Tlie  King  entered  Paris  in  state 
and  held  a  bed  of  justice,  in  wlucli  he  pro- 
claimed an  amnesty,  excepting  from  it  Conde 
and  Conti,  and  some  others  of  their  party,  and 
forbidding  tlie  Parliament  to  interfere  in  State 
affairs.  The  Coadjutor,  who  had  become  a  Car- 
dinal, was  arrested,  and  imprisoned  until  he 
made  his  escape,  dislocating  his  shoulder  in  his 
fall  from  the  window,  but  finally  reaching  Rome, 
where  he  lived  till  the  Fronde  was  forgotten, 
but  never  becoming  Archbishop  of  Paris.  .  .  . 
When  all  was  quiet,  Mazarin  returned,  in  Feb- 
ruarj',  1653,  without  the  slightest  opposition,  and 
thus  ended  tiie  Fronde,  in  the  entire  triumph  of 
tl,>e  Crown.  .  .  .  The  mi.sery,  distress  and  disease 
caused  by  these  wars  of  tlfe  Fronde  were  un- 
speakable. There  was  nothing  to  eat  in  the 
ftrovinces  where  they  had  raged  but  roots,  rotten 
ruit,  and  bread  made  of  bran.  .  .  .  '  Le  mistire 
de  la  Fronde '  was  long  a  proverbial  expression 
in  France." — C.  M.  Yonge,  Cameos  from  Englinh 
Ilistury,  c.  15. 

Also  in  :  Lord  JIahon,  Life  of  Coiide,  c?i.  8-9. 
— G.  P.  R.  James,  Life  and  Times  of  IaxUs  XIV., 
eh.  11-12. — Cardinal  de  Retz,  Memoirs,  hk.  3-4 
{v.  8-3). — M'lle  de  Montpensier,  Memoira,  v.  1, 
ch.  11-17. 

A.  D.  1652. — Loss  of  Gravelines  and  Dun- 
kirk.— Spanish  invasion  of  Picardy, — "  In  the 
sjjring  of  1652,  the  Spanish  forces,  under  the 
command  of  the  avchduke,  had  undertaken  the 
siege  of  Gravelines,  which  was  obliged  to  capitu- 
late on  the  18th  of  ^May.  The  archduke  next 
undertook  tlie  siege  of  Dunkirk,  but,  at  the 
earnest  desire  of  tlie  princes,  he  merely  blockaded 
the  place,  and  sent  Fuensaldafla  with  about 
14,000  men  into  Picardy  to  their  assistance. 
.  .  .  The  court,  in  great  alarm,  sought  first 
a  retreat  in  Normandy,  but  the  Duke  of  Longue- 
ville,  who  still  held  the  government  of  that 
province,  refused  to  receive  Mazarin.  Tlie  fears 
of  the  court  were  not  lessened  by  this  pro- 
ceeding, and  it  was  even  proposed  to  carry 
the  king  to  Lyons;  but  tlie  wiser  counsels  of 
Turenne  finally  prevailed,  and  it  was  resolved  to 
establish  the  army  at  Compi^gne,  and  lodge  the 
court  at  Pontoise.  Fue  jsaldafta  forced  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Oise  at  C.muni,  and  then  joined  the 
duke  of  Lorraine  at  Fismes,  on  the  29th  of  July, 
when  their  joint  forces  amounted  io  full  20,000 
men,  while  Turenne  had  not  more  than  9,000  to 
oppose  to  them.  But  the  Spaniards  were,  as 
usual,  only  pursuing  a  selfish  policy,  and  Fuen- 
saldafla, in  pursuance  of  the  archduke's  orders, 
left  a  body  of  3,000  cavalry  to  reinforce  the  duke 
of  Lorraine,  and  returned  with  the  rest  of  his 
troops  to  assist  in  the  siege  of  Dunkirk, "  which 
soon  surrendered  to  his  arms. — T.  Wright,  Hist, 
of  France;,  v.  %,  p.  89. 

A.  D.  1652-1653.— Last  phase  of  the  Fronde 
at  Bordeaux. — Attempted  revolution  by  the 
Society  of  the  Orm^e.  See  Bordeaux:  A.  D. 
1652-1653. 

A.  D.  1653-1656, — Condi's  campaigns  against 
his  own  country,  in  the  service  of  Spain. — 
"Conde,  unfortunately  for  his  fame,  made  no 
attempts  at  reconciliation,  and  retired  to  the 
Spaniards  —  an  enemy  of  his  country!  Recap- 
tured several  small  places  on  the  [Flemish]  fron- 
tier, and  hoped  to  return  in  spring  victorious.  A 
few  days  after  the  entry  into  Paris,  Turenne  set 
out  to  oppose  him;  and,  retaking  some  towns, 
had  the  satisfaction  of  compelling  him  to  seelc 


winter  quarters  beyond  the  limits  of  France. 
.  .  .  Conde  persuaded  the  Spanish  to  bring  30,- 
000  men  into  the  field  for  the  next  campaign : 
Turenne  and  La  Ferte  had  but  13,000.  To  para- 
lyze the  plans  of  the  enemy,  the  Viscount  pro- 
posed, and  his  proposal  was  allowed,  to  be  always 
threatening  their  rear  and  communications;  to 
occupy  posts  they  would  not  dare  to  attack,  and  so 
to  avoid  fighting,  at  the  same  time  hindering  them 
from  all  important  undertakings.  He  began  by 
throwing  himself  between  two  corps  of  their 
army,  at  the  point  where  they  expected  to  effect 
a  junction;  and  in  the  eight  or  nine  days  thus 
gained,  he  recovered  Rhetel,  without  which  it 
would  have  been,  as  he  declares  himself,  impos- 
sible to  defend  Picardy  and  Champagne.  Rhetel, 
so  much  an  object  of  anxiety,  was  taken  in  three 
days.  Baffled  in  their  original  purposes,  and  at  a 
loss,  the  Spanish  expected  a  large  convoy  from 
Cambray,  escorted  by  3,000  horse.  Turenne  got 
news  of  tins,  and,  posting  himself  nearPeronne  to 
intercept  it,  drove  it  back  to  Cambray  [August  11, 
1653].  There  Condeand  Fuensaldaiia  turned  upon 
him ;  but  he  took  up  a  position,  which  they  watched 
for  three  or  four  days,  ami  there  defied  their 
attack.  They  refused  the  challenge.  Thence 
the  enemy  (Ircw  off,"  with  designs  on  Guise, 
which  Turenne  frustrated.  "Conde  then  laid 
siege  to  Rocroi,  whore  his  own  first  glory  had 
been  gained;  and  this  place  is  so  hemmed  in 
by  woods  and  defiles,  that  the  relief  of  it  was 
impossible.  But  Turenne  compensated  for  the 
loss  of  it  hy  the  equally  valuable  recapture  of 
Mouson.  Thus  the  whole  year  was  spent  in 
marches  and  countermarches,  in  gains  and  losses, 
which  had  no  influence  on  events.  By  this 
time  the  malcontents  were  so  prostrate  that 
Conde's  brother,  the  Prince  de  Conti,  and  his 
sister,  the  Duchesse  de  Longueville,  made  their 
peace  with  the  court.  .  .  .  The  year  1654  opened 
Avitli  the  siege  of  Stenay  by  the  young  king  in 
person,  who  was  carried  thither  by  Mazarin,  to 
overawe  Conde's  governor  with  the  royal  name 
and  majesty.  That  ofllcer  was  more  true  to  his 
trust  than  to  his  allegiance,  and  Stenay  cost  a 
siege.  .  .  .  Conde  could  do  no  better  than  imitate 
Turenne's  policy  of  the  previous  year,  and  be- 
siege Arras  as  an  equivalent  for  Stenay ;  to  which 
end  he  mustered  32,000  men.  Arras  was  a  town 
of  some  value.  Conde  had  caught  it  at  disad- 
vantage ;  the  governor,  Mondejeu  .  .  .  was  put 
on  his  defence  with  2,500  foot  and  100  horse.  To 
reinforce  this  slender  garrison  was  the  first  care  of 
Turenne.  .  .  .  Mazarin  was  anxious  for  Arras, 
and  offered  Turenne  to  break  up  the  siege  of 
Stenay,  for  the  sake  of  reinforcing  the  army  of 
relief.  This  proposal  the  Viscount  declined.  He 
must  have  been  very  confident  of  his  own  ca- 
pacity ;  for  he  could  collect  only  14,000  men  to 
hover  around  the  enemy's  camp.  ...  He  pro- 
posed no  attempt  upon  the  intrenchments  till  he 
had  the  aid  pf  the  troops  from  Stenay  .  .  .  ;  but 
he  disposed  iiis  parties  around  so  as  to  prevent  the 
enemy's  convoys  from  reaching  them. "  Stenay 
surrendered  on  the  6th  of  August,  and  Turenne, 
with  reinforcements  from  its  besiegers,  attacked 
the  Spanish  lines  at  Arras  on  the  night  of  the 
24tli,  with  complete  success.  The  Spaniards 
raised  the  siege  and  retreated  to  Cambray,  leav- 
ing 3,000  prisoners  and  63  pieces  of  cannon  in  the 
hands  of  the  French.  ' '  The  capture  of  Quesnoy 
and  Binches  tilled  up  the  rest  of  the  year;  the 
places  were  weak  and  the  garrisons  feeble.     Nor 
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did  the  next  season,  1055,  offer  anything  of 
interest.  Turenne  reduced  Landrecies,  Conde, 
and  Guislain,  while  his  active  opponent  was 
sometimes  foiled  by  his  precautions, and  sometimes 
baffled  by  the  absurd  behaviour  of  the  Spanish 
authorities.  .  .  .  Tlie  great  event  of  1G56  was  the 
siege  of  Valenciennes.  This  place  .  .  .  was  in- 
vested by  Turenne  about  the  nuddle  of  June: 
but  hardly  had  his  camp  been  intrenched  before 
he  repented  of  his  undertaking.  The  Scheldt  flows 
through  the  town,  and  by  reservoirs  and  sluices 
was  flooded  at  the  will  of  the  enemy.  Turenne's 
camp  was  largely  inundated.  ...  He  had  over- 
estimated his  means :  so  great  was  the  circle  of 
his  circumvallation  that  he  had  not  men  enough 
to  guard  it  adequately,  when  Conde  and  tlie 
Spanish  appeared  with  20,000  men  to  the  relief 
of  the  place. "  They  broke  through  his  lines  and 
forced  him  to  retreat,  with  a  heavy  loss  of  pris- 
oners taken.  ' '  The  Viscount  retrieved  his  credit 
by  the  bold  stand  he  made  after  the  defeat." — 
T.  ().  Cockayne,  Life  of  Marshal  Turenne,  pp. 
58-69. 

Also  in:  Lord  Mahon,  Life  of  Conde,  ch.  10. — 
J.  B.  Perkins,  France  under  Mazarin,  ch.  16-17 
(V.  2). 

A.  D.  1653-1660.— First  persecution  of  the 
Jansenists.  See  Port  Royal  and  the  Jansen- 
I8TS. 

A.  D.  1655-1658,— Alliance  with  the  English 
Commonwealth  against  Spain. — The  taking 
of  Dunkirk  for  England  and  Gravelines  for 
France. — End  of  the  war. — "Mazarin  was  now 
bent  upon  an  enterprise  which,  if  successful, 
must,  flnlsh  the  war.  A  deadly  blow  would  be 
struck  at  the  strength  of  Spain  if  Dunkirk,  j\Iar- 
dyck  and  Gravelines  —  the  possession  of  which 
was  of  vital  importance  to  her  communication 
with  Flanders,  as  well  as  enabling  her  to  ruin 
French  commerce  on  that  coast  —  could  be  wrested 
from  her.  For  this  the  cooperation  of  some 
maritime  power  was  necessary,  and  Mazarin  de- 
termined at  all  costs  to  secure  England.  With 
Cromwell,  the  only  diplomatist  by  whose  astute- 
ness he  confessed  himself  baffled,  he  had  been 
negoti.ating  since  1651.  .  .  .  At  length  on  Novem- 
ber 3,  1655,  a  treaty  was  signed  at  Westminster, 
based  upon  freedom  of  commerce  and  an  engage- 
ment that  neither  country  should  assist  the  ene- 
mies or  rebels  of  the  other ;  Mazarin  consented  to 
expel  Charles  II. ,  James,  and  twenty  named  roy- 
alists from  France.  Cromwell  similarly  agreed 
to  dismiss  from  England  the  emissaries  of  Conde. 
But  Mazarin  was  soon  anxious  for  a  more  effec- 
tual bond.  .  .  .  Cromwell  had  equally  good  rea- 
sons for  drawing  closer  to  France,  for  Spain  was 
preparing  actively  to  assist  Charles  II.  French 
and  English  interests  thus  coinciding,  an  alli- 
ance was  signed  at  Paris  on  March  23,  1657  [see 
England:  A.  D.  1655-1658].  Gravelines  and 
Dunkirk  were  to  be  at  once  besieged  both  by 
land  and  sea.  England  was  to  send  6,000  men 
to  assist  the  French  army.  Gravelines  was  to 
become  French  and  Dunkirk  English ;  should  the 
former  fall  first  it  was  to  be  held  by  England 
imtil  Dunkirk  too  was  taken.  .  .  .  The  aliiance 
was  not  a  moment  too  soon.  The  campaign  of 
1657  had  opened  disastrously.  The  tide  was 
however  turned  by  the  arrival  of  the  English  con- 
tingent. Montmedy  was  immediately  besieged, 
and  capitulated  on  August  4.  The  effect  was 
again  to  make  JIazarin  hang  back  from  further 
effort,  since  it  seemed  possible  now  to  make  peace 


with  Spain,  and  thereby  avoid  an  English  occu- 
pation of  Dunkirk.  But  Cromwell  would  stand 
no  trilling,  and  his  threats  were  so  clear  that 
Mazarin  (letermined  to  act  loyally  and  without 
delay.  On  September  30,  Turenne  laid  siege  to 
Mardyck,  which  protected  Dunkirk,  and  t(X)k  it 
in  four  days.  It  was  at  once  handed  over  to 
the  English."  In  the  spring  of  1658  the  siege  of 
Dunkirk  was  begun.  The  Spaniards,  under  Don 
John  of  Austria  and  Conde,  attempting  to  relieve 
the  place,  were  defeated  (Juno  13)  in  the  battle 
of  tlie  Dunes,  by  Turenne  and  Cromwells  Iron- 
sides (see England:  A.  D.  1655-1658).  "Dunkirk 
immediately  surrendered,  and  on  the  25th  was  in 
Cromwell's  possession.  Two  montlm  later  Grave- 
lines also  fell.  A  short  and  brilliant  campaign 
followed,  in  which  Don  John  and  Conde,  shut 
up  in  Brussels  and  To\irnai  respectively,  were 
compelled  to  remain  inactive;  while  fortress  after 
fortress  fell  into  French  hands.  A  few  days 
after  the  fall  of  Gravelines  Cromwell  died ;  but 
Mazarin  was  now  near  his  goal  Utterly  defeated 
on  her  own  .soil,  beaten,  too,  by  the  Portuguese 
at  Elvas,  and  threatened  in  Milan,  her  army 
ruined,  her  treasury  bankrupt,  without  a  single 
ally  in  Europe,  Spain  stood  at  last  powerless  be- 
fore him." — O.  Airy,  The  Englinh  lieatoration  and 
Louis  XIV.,  ch.  6. 

A.  D.  1657.— Candidacy  of  Louis  XIV.  for 
the  imperial  crown.  See  Gp:hmany:  A.  D. 
1648-1705. 

A.  D.  1659-1661.— The  treaty  of  the  Pyre- 
nees.— Marriage  of  Louis  XIV.  to  the  Spanish 
Infanta.  —  "The  Spaniards  co\ild  struggle  no 
longer:  they  sued  for  peace.  Things  were  pre- 
pared for  it  on  every  hand :  Spain  was  desperate ; 
matters  far  from  settled  or  safe  in  France;  in 
England  the  Protector's  death  had  come  very 
opjiortunely  for  Mazarin;  the  strong  man  was 
no  longer  there  to  hold  the  balance  between  the 
European  powers.  Questions  as  to  a  Spanish 
marriage  and  the  Spanish  succession  had  been 
before  men  since  1648;  the  Spaniards  had  dis- 
liked the  match,  thinking  that  in  the  end  it  must 
sub  i  ect  them  to  France.  But  things  were  clmn^ed ; 
Philip  IV.  now  had  an  heir,  so  that  the  nations 
might  hope  to  remain  under  two  distinct  crowns ; 
moreover,  the  needs  of  Spain  were  far  greater 
than  in  1648,  while  the  demands  of  France  were 
less.  So  negociation  between  Mazarin  and  Louis 
de  Haro  on  the  little  Isle  of  Pheasants  in  the 
Bidassoa,  under  the  very  shadow  of  the  Pyrenees, 
went  on  prosperously;  even  the  proposal  that 
Louis  XIV.  should  espouse  the  Infanta  of  Spain, 
^laria  Theresa,  was  at  last  agreed  to  at  Madrid. 
The  only  remaining  difflculty  arose  from"  the 
fact  that  the  young  King,  Louis  XIV.,  had 
fallen  in  love  with  Maria  Mancini,  Cardinal  Maz- 
arin's  niece,  and  wished  to  marry  her.  "The 
King  at  last  abandoned  his  youthful  and  pure 
passion,  and  signed  the  Treaty  of  the  Pyrenees 
[concluded  November  7, 1659],  condemning  him- 
self to  a  marriage  of  state,  which  exalted  high 
the  dignity  of  the  French  Crown,  only  to  plunge 
it  in  the  end  into  the  troubles  and  disasters  of 
the  Succession  War.  The  treaty  of  peace  begins 
with  articles  on  trade  and  navigation :  then  fol- 
low cessions,  restitutions,  and  exchanges  of  ter- 
ritories. I.  On  the  Northern  frontier  Spain 
ceded  all  she  had  in  Artois,  with  exception  of 
Aire  and  S.  Omer ;  in  Flanders  itself  France  got 
Gravelines  and  its  outer  defences.  In  Hainault 
she  became  mistress  of  the  important  towns, 
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Landrecle.?,  Qiiesnoy,  and  Avesncs,  and  also 
strengthened  her  position  bv  soine  exclianges;  in 
Luxemburg  she  retained  Thionville,  Montnie(iy, 
and  sc'veriil  lesser  itliices;  so  that  over  her  whole 
northern  border  Franco  advanced  her  frontier 
along  a  line  answering  to  her  old  limits.  ...  In 
return  she  restored  to  Spain  sevonil  of  her  latest 
conquests  in  Flanders:  Ypres,  Oudenarde,  I)ix- 
mtlden,  Fumes,  and  other  cities.  In  Conde's 
country  Fruncc  recovered  Rocroy,  Le  Cfitclet 
and  Linchanip,  occupied  by  thePnnre's  soldiers; 
and  so  secured  the  safety  and  defences  of  Cham- 

Eagne  and  Paris.  2.  More  to  the  Ea.st,  the 
•uke  of  Lorraine,  having  submitted  with  such 
Jood  grace  as  might  be,  was  reinstated  in  his 
►uchy.  .  .  .  But  France  received  her  price  here 
also,  the  Duchy  of  Bar,  the  County  of  Clermont 
on  the  edge  of  Champagne,  Stenay,  Dun,  Jametz, 
Moyenvic,  became  hers.  The  fortifications  of 
Nancy  were  to  be  rased  for  ever;  the  Duke  of 
Lorraine  bound  himself  to  peace,  and  agreed  to 
give  Fnmce  free  passage  to  the  Bishopncks  and 
Alsace.  This  was  the  more  necessary,  because 
FrancheComte,  the  other  highway  into  Alsace, 
was  left  to  the  Spaniards,  and  such  places  in  it 
as  were  in  the  King's  hands  were  restored  to 
them.  Far  out  in  Germany  Louis  XIV.  replaced 
JUlich  in  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Neuberg;  and 
that  element  of  controversy,  the  germ  or  pretext 
of  these  long  wars,  was  extinct  for  ever.  On  the 
Savoyard  border  France  retained  Pinerolo,  with 
all  the  means  and  temptations  of  offence  which 
it  involved:  she  restored  to  the  Duke  her  other 
conquests  within  his  territories,  and  to  the  Span- 
iards whatever  she  held  in  Lombardy;  she  also 
honourably  obtained  an  amnesty  for  tho.se  sub- 
jects of  Spain,  Neapolitans  or  Catalans,  who  had 
sided  with  France.  astly,  the  Pyrenees  became 
the  final,  as  it  was  the  natural,  boundary  be- 
tween the  two  Latin  kingdoms.  .  .  .  Roussillou 
and  Conflans  became  French:  all  French  con- 
quests to  the  south  of  the  Pj'renccs  were  restored 
to  Spain.  The  Spanish  King  renounced  all  claims 
on  Alsace  or  Brei.snch:  on  the  other  hand  the 
submission  of  the  great  Conde  was  accepted ;  he 
was  restored  to  all  his  domains;  his  son,  the 

Joung  Duke  of  Enghien,  being  made  Grand 
laster  of  France,  and  lie  himself  appointed 
Governor  of  Burgundy  and  Bresse:  his  friends 
and  followers  were  included  in  the  amnesty. 
Some  lesser  stipulations,  with  a  view  to  the  pence 
of  Europe,  for  the  settlement  of  the  differences 
between  Spain  and  Portugal,  between  the  Dukes 
of  Savoy  and  Mantua,  between  the  Catholic  and 
the  Protestant  Cantons  of  Switzerland,  and  an 
agreement  to  help  forward  peace  l>etween  the 
Northern  C'ourts,  worthily  close  this  great  docu- 
ment, this  weighty  appendix  to  the  Treaties  of 
Westphalia.  A  separate  act,  as  was  fitting,  regu- 
lated all  questions  bearing  on  the  great  marriage. 
It  contains  a  solemn  renunciation,  intended  to 
bar  for  ever  the  union  of  the  two  Crowns  under 
one  sceptre,  or  the  absorption  into  France  of 
Flanders,  Burgundy,  or  CharolaLs.  It  was  a  re- 
nunciation which,  as  Mazarin  foresaw  long  be- 
fore, would  never  hold  firm  against  the  tempta- 
tions and  exigencies  of  time.  Tlie  King's  marriage 
with  the  Infanta  Maria  Theresa  of  Spain  did  not 
take  place  till  the  next  year,  by  which  time  Maz- 
arin's  work  in  life  seemed  well  nigh  over;  racked 
with  gout,  he  had  little  enjoyment  of  his  tri- 
uraplis.  ...  He  betook  himself  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  own  affairs;  his  physicians  giving 


him,  early  in  1661,  no  hopes  of  recovery.  .  .  . 
These  things  arranged,  the  Cardinal  resigned 
himself  to  die  '  with  a  serenity  more  philosophic 
than  Christian';  and  pas.sed  away  on  the  8th  of 
March.l6Cl."— O.W.  Kitchin,  Ilik.  of  France,  bk. 
4,  <•/(.  8  (P.  3).— "The  Treaty  of  tlie  Pyrenees, 
which  completed  the  great  work  of  pacification 
that  had  commenced  at  Munster,  is  justly  cele- 
brated as  having  put  an  end  to  such  bitter  and 
u.sele.ss  animosities.  But,  it  is  more  famous,  as 
having  introduced  a  new  a!ra  in  European  poli- 
tics. In  its  provisions  all  the  leading  events  of  a 
century  to  come  had  their  origin  —  the  wars  which 
terminated  with  the  Treaties  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Nimcguen,  and  Ilyswick,  and  that  concerning 
the  Spanish  succession.  So  great  an  epoch  in 
history  has  the  Pyrenean  Treaty  been  accounted 
by  politicians,  that  Lord  Bolingbroke  was  of  opin- 
ion, '  That  the  only  part  of  hi.story  necessary  to  bo 
thoroughly  studied,  goes  no  farther  back  than  this 
treaty,  since,  from  that  period,  a  new  set  of  mo- 
tives and  principles  have  prevailed  all  over 
Europe.'" — J.  Dunlop,  Memoirs  of  Spain  during 
the  Reigns  of  Philip  IV.  and  Clutrles  II.,  v.  1, 
ch.  11. 

A.  D.  1660-1688. — A  footing^  gained  in  New- 
foundland. See  Newfoundland:  A.  1).  1660- 
1688. 

A.  D.  1661. — Personal  assumption  of  the 
government  by  Louis  XIV. — The  extraordi- 
nary characteristics  of  the  reign  of  the  Grand 
Monarch,  now  begun. —  On  the  death  of  Maza- 
rin Louis  XIV.,  then  twenty-three  years  c'J,  an- 
nounced to  his  council  his  intention  of  tak^i.g  the 
government  solely  upon  himself.  His  ministers 
were  henceforward  to  rqceive  instructions  from 
him  in  person;  there  was  to  be  no  premier  at 
their  head.  The  reign  which  then  began  "was 
the  culminating  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
French  Monarchy.  What  the  age  of  Pericles 
was  in  the  history  of  the  Athenian  Democracy, 
what  the  age  of  the  Scipios  was  in  the  history  of 
the  Roman  Republic,  that  was  the  rl'ign  of  Louis 
XIV.  in  the  history  of  the  old  Monarchy  of 
France.  ...  It  is  not  only  the  most  con,spicuou3 
reign  in  the  history  of  France  —  it  is  the  most 
conspicuous  reign  in  tlie  history  of  ]\Ionarcliy  in 
general.  Of  the  very  many  kings  whom  history 
mentions,  who  have  striven  to  exalt  the  mo- 
narchical principle,  none  of  them  achieved  a  suc- 
cess remotely  comparable  to  his.  .  .  .  They  may 
have  ruled  over  wider  dominions,  but  they  never 
attained  the  exceptional  position  of  power  and 
prestige  which  he  enjoyed  for  more  than  lialf  a 
century.  They  never  were  obeyed  .so  submis- 
sively at  home,  nor  so  dreaded,  and  even  re- 
spected, abroad.  For  Louis  XIV.  carried  off  that 
last  reward  of  complete  success,  that  he  for  a 
time  silenced  even  envy,  and  turned  it  into  ad- 
miration. We  who  can  examine  with  cold  .scru- 
tiny the  make  and  composition  of  this  Colossus 
of  a  French  Monarchy;  who  can  perceive  how 
much  the  brass  and  clay  in  it  exceeded  the  gold ; 
who  know  how  it  afterwards  fell  witli  a  resound- 
ing ruin,  the  last  echoes  of  which  have  scarcely 
died  away,  have  difficulty  in  realising  the  fas- 
cination it  exercised  upon  contemporaries  who 
witnessed  its  first  .setting  up.  Louis  XIV.  's  reign 
was  the  very  triumph  of  commonplace  great- 
ness, of  external  magnificence  and  success,  such 
as  the  vulgar  among  mankind  can  best  and  most 
sincerely  appreciate.  .  .  .  His  qualities  were  on 
the  surface,  visible  and  comprehensible  to  all. 
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.  .  .  He  was  imlefutigftbly  industrious;  worlicd 
on  an  avonige  eiglit  liours  u  day  for  fifty-four 
years;  had  great  tenacity  of  will;  that  kind  of 
solid  judgment  which  comes  of  slowness  of  brain, 
and  withal  a  most  ma  j(!8tic  port  and  great  dignity 
of  manners,  lie  had  also  as  mucli  kindliness  of 
taturo  as  the  very  great  can  he  exi)e('ted  to  have. 
.  .  .  lie  must  have  had  great  original  linenessof 
tact,  tliough  it  was  in  the  end  nearly  extinguished 
by  adulation  and  incense.  His  court  was  an  ex- 
traordinary creation,  and  tlu;  greatest  thing  he 
achieved.  He  made  it  the  microcosm  of  all  that 
was  most  brilliant  and  prominent  in  France. 
Every  order  of  merit  was  invited  there,  and  re- 
ceived courteous  welcome.  To  no  circumstance 
did  lie  so  much  owe  his  enduring  popularity. 
By  its  means  he  impressed  into  his  service  that 
galaxy  of  great  writers,  the  flrst  and  the  last 
classic  authors  of  Fnince,  whose  calm  and  serene 
lustre  will  for  ever  illumine  the  epoch  of  his  ex- 
istence. It  may  even  be  admitted  tliat  his  share 
In  that  lustre  was  not  .so  accidental  and  unde- 
served as  certain  king-haters  have  supposed. 
That  subtle  critic,  31.  Ste.  Beuve,  thinks  he  can 
trace  a  marked  rise  even  in  Bossuet's  style  from 
the  moment  he  became  a  courtier  of  Louis  XIV. 
The  king  brought  men  together,  placed  them  in 
a  position  where  they  were  induced  and  urged  to 
bring  their  talents  to  a  focus.  His  Court  was 
alternately  a  high-bred  gala  and  a  stately  uni- 
versity .  .  .  But  Louis  XIV.  's  reign  has  better 
titles  than  the  adulations  of  courtiers  and  the 
eulogies  of  wits  and  poets  to  the  attention  of 
posterity.  It  marks  one  of  tlio  most  memorable 
epochs  m  the  annals  of  mankind.  It  stretches 
across  history  like  a  great  mountain-range,  sepa- 
rating ancient  France  from  the  France  of  modern 
times.  On  tlie  farther  slope  are  Catholicism  and 
feudalism  in  their  various  stages  of  splendour 
and  decay — the  France  of  crusade  and  chivalry, 
of  St.  Louis  and  Bayard.  On  the  hither  side  are 
free-thought,  industry,  and  centralization  —  the 
France  of  Voltaire,  Turgot  and  Condorcet.  When 
Louis  came  to  the  throne,  the  Thirty  Years'  War 
still  wanted  six  years  of  its  end,  and  the  heat  of 
theological  strife  was  at  its  intensest  glow.  When 
he  died,  the  religious  temperature  had  cooled 
nearly  to  freezing-point,  and  a  new  vegetation  of 
science  and  positive  inquiry  was  overspreading 
the  world.  This  amounts  to  saying  that  his 
reign  covers  the  greatest  epoch  of  mental  transi- 
tion through  which  tlie  human  mind  has  hitherto 
{lassed,  excepting  tlie  transition  we  are  witness- 
ng  in  the  day  wliich  now  is.  We  need  but  re- 
call the  names  of  the  writers  and  thinkers  who 
arose  during  Louis  XIV. 's  reign,  and  shed  their 
seminal  ideas  broadcast  upon  the  air,  to  realise 
how  full  a  period  it  was,  both  of  birth  and  decay ; 
of  the  passing  away  of  the  old  and  the  uprising 
of  the  new  forms  of  thought.  To  mention  only 
the  greatest ; — the  following  are  among  the  chiefs 
who  helped  to  transform  the  mental  fabric  of 
Europe  in  the  age  of  Louis  XIV. : — Descartes, 
Newton,  Leibnitz,  Locke,  Boyle.  .  .  .  But  the 
chief  interest  which  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
offers  to  the  student  of  history  has  yet  to  be 
mentioned.  It  was  the  great  turning-point  in 
the  history  of  the  French  people.  Tlie  triumph 
of  the  3Ionarchical  principle  was  so  complete 
under  him,  independence  and  self-reliance  were 
so  effectually  crushed,  both  in  localities  and  in- 
dividuals, that  a  permanent  bent  was  given  to 
the  national  mind — a  habit  of  looking  to  the 


Government  for  all  action  and  initiative  perma- 
nently esUiblishcd.  Before  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.  it  was  a  (piestion  which  might  fairly  be 
considered  undecided,  whether  the  country  would 
be  able  or  not,  willing  or  not,  to  co-ojw'ratc  with 
its  rulers  in  the  work  of  the  (jovcrnnient  aiitl  the 
reform  of  abuses.  On  more  than  one  occasion 
such  co-operation  dul  not  seem  entirely  inip()s.si- 
ble  or  improbable.  .  .  .  After  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.  such  codperation  of  the  ruler  and  t  ln'  ruled 
became  impossible.  The  Oovernmeiit  of  France 
had  become  a  machine  depending  upon  the  action 
of  a  single  spring.  Spontaneity  in  the  popula- 
tion at  large  was  extinct,  and  whatever  tlure  was 
to  do  must  be  done  by  the  central  authority.  As 
long  ail  the  (tovernment  could  correct  abu.ses  it 
was  well;  if  it  ceased  to  be  equal  to  this  task 
they  must  go  uncorrected.  When  at  last  the  re- 
form of  secular  and  gigantic  abuses  presented 
itself  with  imperious  urgency,  tlio  alternative 
l)efore  the  Monarchy  was  either  to  carry  the  re- 
form with  a  high  hand,  or  perish  in  the  failure 
to  do  so.  We  know  how  signal  the  failun;  was, 
and  could  not  help  being,  under  the  circum- 
stances; and  through  having  placed  the  Mon- 
archy between  these  alternatives,  it  is  no  paradox 
to  say  that  Louis  XIV.  was  one  of  the  most  direct 
ancestors  of  the  Great  Revolution." — .1.  C.  Mori- 
son,  The  Reign  of  Louis  XIV.  (Fortntf/htli/  Rev., 
March,  1874). 

Also  in:  J.  I.  von  DOllinger,  The  Policy  of 
Louis  XIV.  {Studies  in  European  Iliittori/,  ch.  11). 

A.  D.  1661-1680. — Revived  and  growine  per- 
secution of  the  Huguenots. — "Oneof  the  King's 
flrst  acts,  on  a.ssuming  the  supreme  control  of 
affairs  at  the  death  of  3Iazarin,  was  signilicant 
of  his  future  policy  with  regard  to  the  Huguenots. 
Among  the  representatives  of  the  various  public 
bodies  who  came  to  tender  him  their  congratula- 
tions, there  appeared  a  deputation  of  Protestant 
ministers,  headed  by  their  president  Vignole ;  but 
the  King  refused  to  receive  them,  and  directed 
that  they  should  be  ordered  to  leave  Paris  fortli- 
with.  Louis  was  not  slow  to  follow  up  this  in- 
timation by  measures  of  a  more  positive  kind, 
for  he  had  been  carefully  taught  to  hate  Protes- 
tantism ;  and,  now  that  he  possessed  unrestrained 
power,  he  flattered  himself  with  the  idea  of  com- 
pelling the  Huguenots  to  abandon  their  convic- 
tions and  adopt  his  own.  His  minister  Louvois 
wrote  to  the  governors  throughout  the  provinces 
that  '  his  majesty  will  not  suffer  any  person  in 
his  kingdom  but  those  who  are  of  liis  religion. ' 
...  A  series  of  edicts  was  uccordingly  published 
with  the  object  of  carrying  the  King  s  purposes 
into  effect.  The  conferences  of  the  Protestants 
were  declared  to  be  suppressed.  Though  wor- 
ship was  still  permitted  in  their  churches,  the 
singing  of  psalms  in  private  dwellings  was  de- 
clared to  be  forbidden.  .  .  .  i^rotestant  children 
were  invited  to  declare  themselves  against  the 
religion  of  their  parents.  Boys  of  fourteen  and 
girls  of  twelve  years  old  might,  on  embracing 
Roman  Catholicism,  become  enfranchised  and 
entirely  free  from  parental  control.  .  .  .  The 
Huguenots  were  again  debarred  from  holding 
public  offices,  though  a  few,  such  as  Marshal 
Turenne  and  Admiral  Duquesne,  who  were 
Protestants,  broke  through  this  barrier  by  the 
splendor  of  their  services  to  tlie  state.  In  some 
provinces,  the  exclusion  was  so  severe  that  a  pro- 
fession of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  was  recjuired 
from  simple  artisans.   .   .  .   Colbert,  while  he 
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llve<l,  endeavored  to  restrain  the  King,  und  to 
abate  these  intoU-rahle  pertutcutiouH.  .  .  .  II(> 
tofik  .11'  opjjortiiiiity  of  eiiiitioninff  tlie  Kini;  h'st 
the  nieiiHure.s  he  wuh  eiiforein^  nii^hl  tend,  if 
curried  out,  to  the  impoverishment  of  France  and 
tlie  aggriindizement  of  lier  rivals.  .  .  .  But  all 
Colbert's  expostuhitions  were  in  vain;  tlie  Jesuits 
were  stronger  than  he  wrs,  and  the  King  was  in 
their  hands;  besides,  Colbert's  power  was  on  the 
decline.  ...  In  1606  the  (jueen-inother  died, 
leaving  to  her  son,  as  her  last  bequest,  that  he 
hIiouIcI  suppress  and  exterminate  heresy  within 
his  dominions.  .  .  .  The  Bishop  of  Meaux  ex- 
horted him  to  press  on  in  the  path  his  sainted 
mother  had  pointed  out  to  him.  .  .  .  Thellugup- 
nots  had  already  taken  alarm  at  the  renewal  of 
the  persecution,  and  such  of  them  as  co\dd 
readily  dispose  of  their  property  and  goods  were 
beginning  to  leave  the  kingdom  in  considerable 
numbers  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  them- 
selves in  foreign  countries.  To  prevent  this,  tlie 
King  issued  an  edict  forbidding  French  subjects 
from  proceeding  abroad  without  express  per- 
mission, under  penalty  of  confiscation  of  their 
goods  and  property.  This  was  followed  by  a 
succession  of  severe  measures  for  the  conversion 
or  extirpation  of  such  of  the  Protestants  -  ■  in 
numbers  about  a  million  and  a  half  —  as  had  not 
by  this  time  contrived  to  make  their  escape  from 
the  kingdom.  The  kidnapping  of  Protestant 
children  was  actively  set  on  foot  by  the  agents 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  priests,  and  their  parents 
were  subjected  to  heavy  penalties  if  they  ven- 
tured to  complain.  Orders  were  issued  to  pull 
down  the  Protestant  places  of  worship,  and  as 
many  as  eighty  were  shortly  destroyed  in  one 
diocese.  .  .  .  Protestants  were  forbidden  to  print 
books  without  the  authority  of  magistrates  of  the 
Romish  communion.  Protestant  teachers  were 
interdicted  from  teaching  children  any  thing  more 
than  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  .  .  . 
Protestants  Avere  only  allowed  to  bury  their  dead 
at  daybreak  or  at  nightfall.  They  were  pro- 
hibited from  singing  psalms  on  land  or  on  water, 
in  workshops  or  in  dwellings.  If  a  priestly 
procession  passed  one  of  their  churches  while  the 
psalms  were  being  sung,  they  must  stop  instantly 
on  pain  of  the  fine  or  imprisonment  of  the  offici- 
ating minister.  In  short,  from  the  pettiest 
annoyance  to  the  most  exasperating  cruelty, 
nothing  was  wonting  on  the  part  of  the  '  Most 
Christian  King'  and  his  abettors." — S.  Smiles, 
The  Huguenots,  ch.  7. 

Also  in:  A.  Maury,  Memoirs  of  a  Huguenot 
Family  {Fontaine),  eh.  4-7.  —  W.  8.  Browning, 
Hist,  of  tlie  Huguenots,  ch.  59-60. 

A.  D.  1661-1683. — The  administration  of 
Colbert. — His  economic  system  and  its  results. 
— "  With  Colbert  the  spirit  of  the  great  Cardinal 
came  back  to  power.  Born  at  Reims  on  the  29th 
of  August,  1619,  Colbert  was  educated  by  the 
Jesuits,  and  at  the  early  age  of  nineteen  entered 
the  War  Office,  in  which  department  Le  Tellier, 
a  connection  of  his  family  by  marriage,  filled  the 
post  of  Under-Secretary  of  State.  From  the 
first  Colbert  distinguished  himself  by  his  abnor- 
mal powers  of  work,  by  his  extraordinary  zeal  in 
the  public  service,  and  by  an  equal  devotion  to 
his  own  interests.  His  Jesuit  training  showed 
fruit  in  his  dealings  with  all  those  who,  like  Le 
Tellier  or  Mazarin,  could  be  of  use  to  him  on  his 
road  to  power,  whilst  the  old  tradition  of  his 
Scotch  blood  is  favoured  by  a  certain  '  dourness ' 


of  character  which  rendered  him  in  general  dilll- 
cult  of  access.  His  marvellous  Htrenglh  of  brain, 
seconded  by  ran?  powers  of  »'ndurancc,  enabled 
him  to  work  habitually  fourteen  hours  a  day,  to 
enter  into  every  detail  of  every  branch  of  the 
administration,  whilst  at  the  same  time  he  never 
lost  sight  of  that  noble  project  of  universal  re- 
form which  he  had  conceived,  and  which  em- 
braced both  Church  and  State.  .  .  .  Qualified  in 
every  way  for  the  work  of  administration,  abso- 
lutely indifferent  to  popularity,  Colbert  seemed 
destined  by  nature  to  lead  the  final  charge 
against  the  surviving  forces  of  the  feudal  system. 
After  the  troubles  of  the  Fronde  had  died  away 
and  the  death  of  Mazarin  had  left  Louis  XIV.  u 
king  in  deed  as  well  as  in  name,  these  forces  of 
the  past  were  personified  by  Fouquet,  and  the 
duel  lietween  Fouquet  and  Colbert  was  the  dra- 
matic close  of  a  struggle  predestined  to  end  in 
the  complete  triumph  of  absolutism.  The  mag- 
nificent and  brilliant  Fouquet,  who  for  years  pa.st 
had  taken  advantage  of  his  position  as  '  Surin- 
tendant  des  Finances '  to  lavish  the  resources  of 
the  State  on  his  private  pleasures,  was  plainly 
marked  out  as  the  object  of  Colbert's  hostility. 
.  .  .  On  the  losing  side  were  ranged  all  the 
spendthrift  princes  and  facile  beauties  of  the 
Court,  all  the  greedy  recipients  of  Fouquet's 
ostentatious  bounties.  He  had  reckoned  that 
the  greatest  names  in  France  would  be  compro- 
mised by  his  fall,  and  that  by  their  danger  his  own 
safety  was  assured.  He  had  reckoned  without 
Colbert;  he  had  reckoned  without  that  power 
which  had  been  steadily  growing  throughout  all 
vicissitudes  of  fate  during  the  last  two  genera- 
tions, and  which  was  now  centred  in  the  King. 
No  stranger  turn  of  fortune  can  be  pictured  than 
that  which,  on  the  threshold  of  the  modern  era, 
linked  the  nobles  of  France  in  their  last  struggle 
for  independence  with  the  fortunes  of  a  rapa- 
cious and  fraudulent  financier,  nor  can  anything 
be  more  suggestive  of  the  character  of  the  com- 
ing epoch  than  the  sight  of  this  last  battle 
fought,  not  in  the  field  of  arms,  but  before  a 
court  of  law.  To  Colbert,  the  fall  of  Fouquet 
was  but  the  necessary  preliminary  to  that  reform 
of  every  branch  of  the  administration  which  had 
L  -rn  ripening  in  his  mind  ever  since  he  had 
entced  the  public  service.  To  bring  the  flnan- 
ci'd  Situation  into  order,  it  was  necessary  first  to 
call  Fouquet  to  account.  .  .  .  The  fall  of  the 
chief  offender,  Fouquet,  having  been  brought 
about,  it  was  easy  to  force  all  those  who  had 
been  guilty  of  similar  malversations  on  a  minor 
scale  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  High  Commission. 
Restitution  and  confiscation  became  the  order  of 
the  day,  and  when  the  Chamber  of  Justice  was 
finally  dissolved  in  1669,  far  beyond  any  advan- 
tage which  might  be  '•eckoned  to  the  Treasury 
from  these  sources  was  the  gain  to  the  nation  in 
the  general  sense  of  security  and  confidence.  It 
was  felt  that  the  days  of  wholesale  dishonesty 
and  embezzlement  were  at  an  end.  .  .  .  Colbert 
went  forward  from  this  moment  without  hesita- 
tion, devoting  his  whole  energies  to  the  gigantic 
task  of  re-shaping  the  whole  internal  economy  of 
France.  .  .  .  Backed  by  despotic  power,  his 
achievements  in  these  directions  have  to  'in  in- 
credible extent  determined  the  destinies  of  mod- 
ern industry,  and  have  given  origin  to  the  whole 
system  of  modern  administration,  not  only  in 
France,  but  throughout  Europe.  In  the  teeth  of 
a  lavish  expenditure  which  he  was  utterly  unable 
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to  check,  once  anil  iipiin  did  Colbert  sueeeed  in 
cHtiihliMltin^  a  t^niiriciiil  ciiuililiriuni  when  tlic 
fortunes  of  Fninee  Heenied  di'speriite.  ...  He 
aimed  ...  at  tlic  fostering'  of  jiome  production 
by  un  eliilmrate  system  of  protection,  widlst  iit 
^  the  Slime  time;  tlui  muriiets  of  otlier  countries 
*  were  to  be  forced  opcu  and  H(M)dcd  witli  French 
gowis.  Any  attempt  on  tiie  part  of  a  weaker 
power  to  imitate  his  own  policy,  sudi  for  instance 
as  that  made  in  the  pupal  states  by  Alexander 
VII.  and  (Jlement  IX..  was  instantly  repressed 
witli  a  high  han(!.  ...  His  leading  idea  was  to 
lower  all  export  dues  on  national  produce  and 
manufactures,  and.  whilst  diminishing  import 
duties  on  stich  raw  materials  as  were  reiiuired 
for  French  manufactures,  to  raise  them  until 
they  bi'canK!  prohibitive  on  all  foreign  goods 
[see  Takikk  LK(iisi..vnoN:  A.  D.  1««4-I«(I7 
(FuANCE)].  The  success  of  the  tariff  of  1004  mis- 
led Colbert.  That  tariff  was  a  splendidly  states- 
manlike attempt  to  put  an  end  to  the  conllict  and 
confusion  of  the  duties,  dues,  and  customs  then 
existing  in  the  different  provinces  and  ports  of 
France,  ami  it  was  in  effect  a  tariff  calculated  for 
purely  fiscal  purposes.  Far  other  wen;  the  con- 
siderations embodied  in  the  tariff  of  1007,  which 
led  to  the  Dutch  and  English  wars,  and  which, 
having  b(!en  enacted  in  the  supposed  interests  of 
home  mdustry,  eventually  stimulated  pnxluction 
in  other  countries.  ...  If,  however,  the  indus- 
trial policy  of  Colbert  cannot  be  said  to  have 
reali.sed  his  expectations,  since  it  neither  brought 
about  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  home 
manufactures  nor  succeeded  in  securing  a  larger 
share  of  foreign  trade,  there  is  not  a  doubt 
that,  in  spite  even  of  the  disastrous  wars  which 
it  provoked,  it  powerfully  contributed,  on  the 
whole,  to  place  France  in  the  front  rank  as  a 
commercial  nation.  .  .  .  The  pitiless  and  des- 
potic Louvois,  who  had  succeeded  his  father, 
Colbert's  old  patron  Le  Tellier,  as  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  played  on  the  imperious  vanity  of 
King  Louis,  and  engaged  him  in  wars  big  and 
little,  which  in  most  cases  wanted  even  the  shade 
of  a  pretext.  .  .  .  All  the  zeal  of  the  great  Min- 
ister's strict  economy  coidd  only  stay  for  a  while 
the  sure  approach  of  national  distress.  .  .  . 
When  Colbert  died,  on  6th  September,  1683,  the 
misery  of  France,  exhausted  by  oppressive  taxa- 
tion, and  depopulated  by  armies  kept  constantly 
on  foot,  cried  out  against  the  Minister  who,  rather 
than  fall  from  power,  had  lent  himself  to  meas- 
ures which  he  heartily  condemned.  For  the 
moment  men  forgot  how  numerous  were  the  bene- 
fits which  he  had  conferred  .  .  .  and  remembered 
only  the  harshness  with  which  he  had  dealt  jus- 
tice and  stinted  mercy.  Yet  order  reigned  where, 
before  his  advent,  all  had  been  corruption  and 
confusion;  the  navy  of  France  had  been  created, 
her  colonies  fostered,  her  forests  saved  from  de- 
struction; justice  and  the  authority  of  the  law 
had  been  carried  into  the  darkest  corners  of  the 
land;  religious  toleration,  socially  if  not  politi- 
cally, had  been  advocated;  whilst  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Church  had  been  more  or  less  stead- 
fastly opposed.  To  the  material  prosperity  of 
the  nation  —  even  after  we  have  made  all  possible 
deductions  for  the  evils  arising  from  an  exagger- 
ated system  of  protection  —  an  immense  and  en- 
during impulse  had  been  given ;  and  although  it 
is  true  that,  v/ith  the  death  of  Colbert,  many 
parts  of  his  splendid  scheme  fell  to  the  ground, 
yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  spirit  in  which 


it  was  originated  and  improved  still  animates 
France." — Lady  Dilke.  France  under  Colbert 
{Fortnif/fit/i/  l{,r..  Fif>.,  IHHO). 

Ai.Hii  IN:  II.  Martin,  JJint.  of  /'Vance:  Age  of 
/miiim  XJ  r.,  ».  1,  ch.  1-7.— See,  also,  Taillk  and 

GAHKMiK. 

A.  D.  x662.— The  purchase  of  Dunkirk  from 
Charles  II.    Sec  Knoland:  A.  I).  1002. 

A.  D.  I663-I674.— New  France  made  a  Royal 
Province.— The  r  rench  West  India  Company. 
See  Canada:  A.  I).  10(i:t-I07». 

A.  D.  1664.— Aid  given  to  Austria  against 
the  Turks.— The  victory  of  St.  Gothard!  See 
IIi;n(iaky:  A.  I).  1000-1001. 

A.  D.  1 664- 1 666.— War  with  the  piratical 
Barbary  States. —  The  Jijeli  expedition.— 
Treaties  with  Tunis  and  Algiers.  See  IJab- 
MAUV  Statk.s;   A.  I).   I004-10HJ. 

A.  D.  1664-1690.— The  building  of  Versailles. 
See  VinisAii.i.Ks. 

A.  D.  1665. — The  Great  Days  of  Auverp;ne. 
— "  We  must  read  the  curious  account  ot  the 
Great  Days  of  Auvergne,  written  by  Flec^liier  in 
his  youth,  if  we  would  form  an  idea  of  the  bar- 
barism in  which  certain  provinces  of  France  were 
still  plunged,  in  the  midst  of  the  brilliant  civili- 
zation of  the  17th  century,  and  would  know  how 
a  large  number  of  those  seigniors,  who  showed 
themselves  so  gallant  and  tender  in  the  boudoirs 
of  Paris,  livecf  on  their  estates,  in  the  midst  of 
their  subjects:  we  might  imagine  ourselves  in 
the  midst  of  feudalism.  A  moment  bewildered 
by  the  hammer  of  the  great  demoli.sher  [Uiche- 
lieu],  which  had  battered  down  so  many  Cha- 
teaux, the  mountain  s(}uiresof  Auvergne.  Limou- 
sin, Marche  and  Forez  had  resumed  their  habits 
under  the  feeble  government  of  Mazarin.  Pro- 
tected by  their  remoteness  from  Paris  and  the 
parliament,  and  by  the  nature  of  the  country 
they  inhabited,  they  intimidated  or  gained  over 
the  subaltern  judji^es,  and  committed  with  im- 
punity every  species  of  violence  and  exaction. 
A  single  feature  will  enable  us  to  comprehend 
the  state  of  these  provinces.  There  were  still, 
in  the  remoter  parts  of  Auvergne,  seigniors  who 
claimed  to  use  the  wedding  right  (droit  de  jam- 
bage),  or,  at  the  least,  to  sell  exemption  from 
this  right  at  a  high  price  to  bridegrooms.  Serf- 
hood of  the  glebe  still  existed  in  some  districts. 
August  31,  1665,  a  royal  declaration,  for  which 
ample  and  noble  reasons  were  given,  ordered  the 
holding  of  a  jurisdiction  or  court  'commonly 
called  the  Great  Days, '  in  the  city  of  Clermont, 
for  Auvergne,  Bourbonnais,  Niveruais,  Forez, 
Beaujolais,  Lyonnais,  CombralUes,  Marche,  and 
Berry.  A  president  of  parliament,  a  master  of 
requests,  sixteen  councillors,  an  attornev-general, 
and  a  deputy  procuretor-general,  were  designated 
to  hold  these  extraordinary  assizes.  Their  powers 
were  almost  absolute.  They  were  to  judge  with- 
out appeal  all  civil  and  criminal  cases,  to  punish 
the  '  abuses  and  delinquencies  of  officers  of  the 
said  districts,'  to  reform  bad  usages,  as  well  in 
the  style  of  procedure  as  in  the  preparation  and 
expedition  of  trials,  and  to  try  all  criminal  cases 
first.  It  was  enjoined  on  bailiffs,  seneschals, 
their  lieutenants  and  all  other  judges,  to  give 
constant  information  of  all  kinds  of  crimes,  in 
order  to  prepare  matter  for  the  Great  Days.  A 
second  declaration  ordered  that  a  posse  should 
be  put  into  the  houses  of  the  contumacious,  that 
the  chateaux  where  the  least  resistance  was  made 
to  the  law  should  be  razed ;  and  forbade,  under 
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p^nnltyof  doiifh,  tliiTontnmftHmwtolin  rrcclvcd 
or  iiHNiNtcd.  Till-  piililinilidn  of  tlin  royiil  t-dicts, 
anil  tin'  prDfiipt  iirriviil  of  MrMHiciirH  of  lln'  Orcut 
Uiiyti  Ht  (,'h'rnioiit,  pnKliiced  an  «'.\lriit>riliiiury 
coininotioti  ill  all  tlios*^  n'^i^ioim.  Tlii'  pi-opK; 
wclciiriictl  tlm  PariHiari  i>  >KiNtratfH  as  lilicralorH, 
anil  li  n-niarkalili'  nioniiniriit  of  their  Joy  has 
lu'cn  prcwrvcil,  tin;  |)opular  Hon^  or  CliiistniaH 
hymn  of  tlio  (ircat  l)ayH.  Ti-rror,  on  the  con 
trary,  hoviTcd  over  the  chAtcaiix;  a  nuiltitiidr 
of  nithlcnicn  left  tlu!  province  and  Fran««',  or 
conccalrd  tlicinHi'lvcH  in  tlut  mountains;  otherM 
(■ndcavorcd  to  conciliati!  their  pi;asantH.  .  .  . 
Tlic  (Jreat  Days  at  least  did  with  viKor  wliat  it 
was  their  ndsuion  to  do:  neither  dignitieH,  nor 
titles,  nor  IiIkI'  connections  preserved  tlio  guilty. 
.  .  .  Tlie  Court  of  (Ireat  Days  was  not  content 
with  punishing  evil;  it  unilert<H)k  to  prevent  its 
return  by  wisi-  regulations:  first,  against  tlic 
abuses  uf  seigniorial  courts;  second,  against  tlu; 
vexations  of  seigniors  on  account  of  f(!udal  ser- 
vice duo  them;  tidrd,  conirerning  the  modi!  and 
ablireviation  of  trials;  and  lastly,  concerning  the 
reformation  of  the  clergy,  who  had  no  less  need 
of  being  reformed  than  the  nobility.  'I'lii;  <  Jreat 
Days  were  brought  to  it  close;  after  three  monllis 
of  a&sizes  O'nd  of  October,  10(15  —  endof  Janimry, 
1006),  and  their  recollection  was  consecrated  by 
u  medal." — II.  Martin,  Hint,  of  France :  Tfui  Aye 
of  bmiH  XIV.,r.  1,  ch.  2. 

A.  0. 1665-1670.— The  East  India  Company. 
See  India:  A.  I).  100r,-I7.1!{. 

A.  D.  1666. — Alliance  with  Holland  against 
England.  HeeNKTiiKULANUs  (IIom.and):  A.  1). 
ie05-lti»fl. 

A.  D.  1667.— The  War  of  the  Queen's  Rights. 
— Conquests  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands.    See 

NETUKUI,ANDS(Sl'ANrsiI  I'ltDVINC'KS) :  A.  I ).  1067. 

A.  D.  1668. — The  ^ing|s  conquests  in  Flan- 
ders checked  by  the  Triple  Alliance.  See 
NETnEIlLANDS  (IIOIXAND):  A.I).  1008. 

A.  D.  1670.— The  secret  treaty  of  Dover.— 
The  buying  of  the  English  king.  Bee  Eng- 
land: A.  D.  1008-1070. 

A.  D.  1 672-1678.— War  with  Holland  and 
the  Austro-Spanish  Coalition.  See  Auhtiua: 
A.D.  1072-1714;  and  Netiikklands (Holland): 
A.  D.  1672-1074.  and  1074-1078. 

A.  D.  1673-1682. —  Discovery  and  explora- 
tion of  the  Mississippi  by  Marquette  and  La 
Salle. — Possession  taken  of  Louisiana,  bee 
Canada:  A.  1).  1034-1073,  and  100»-1«H7. 

A.  D.  1678-1679.— The  Peace  of  Nimeguen. 
See  NiMBQUEN,  Peace  of. 

A.  D.  1679-1681. — Complete  absorption  of 
Les  Trois-]&vech6s  and  Alsace. — Assumption 
of  entire  sovereignty  by  Louis  XIV. — En- 
croachments of  the  Chambers  of  Reannexa- 
tion. — The  seizure  of  Strasburg. — "Tlic  Lor- 
raine Trois-EvfichC'S,  recovered  by  France  from 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  had  remained  iu  an 
equivocal  position,  as  to  public  law,  during 
nearly  a  century,  between  their  old  and  new  ties : 
the  treaty  of  Westphalia  had  cut  the  knot  by  the 
formal  renunciation  of  the  Empire  to  all  rights 
over  these  countries ;  difficulties  nevertheless  still 
subsisted  relative  to  the  fiefs  and  the  penden- 
cies of  Trois-EvCches  possessed  by  members  of 
the  Empire.  Alsace,  in  its  turn,  from  the  treaty 
of  Westphalia  to  the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  had 
offered  analogous  and  still  greater  diftlcultics, 
this  province  of  Teutonic  tongue  not  Laving 
accepted  the  annexation  to  France  as  easily  as  the 


Walloon  province  of  Trol«-Ev<^chw»,  audtho  fn-aty 
of  Westphalia  pre.s<'nting  two  contradictory 
clau.ses,  one  of  which  ceded  to  i'Vance  all  tin; 
rights  of  the  Kniperor  and  the  I'lnpire,  and  the 
other  of  which  reserved  the  '  iiMUieiliateness  '  of 
the  liinlH  and  tlu;  ten  cities  of  the  prefecture  of 
Alsac(;  towards  the  Kmpin;  lse(;(}i:uMANY:  A.  I).* 
1048 1.  .  .  .  .\t  last,  on  the  complaints  carried 
to  the  (iermanic  l)i<'t  by  tlu;  ten  Alsacian  citlcH, 
ioiiu'd  by  the  (lerman  feudatories  of  Trois- 
Kvf'ches,  I.ouis,  who  was  then  very  conciliatory 
towards  the  Diet,  consented  to  taki;  for  arliiters 
the  King  of  Sweden  and  some;  prii..'es  and  towtiH 
of  (lennany  (100.1).  The  arbitration  was  jtro- 
tracled  for  nuire  than  si.x  years.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  1072,  the  arbiters  retult  red  an  ambiguous 
decision  which  decided  nothing  aiui  satistied  iu> 
oiu*.  War  with  Ilollaiul  broke  out  meanwhile 
and  changed  all  the  relations  of  Franci;  witli 
(Jeniiany.  .  .  .  Louis  XIV.  tiisarnu'd  or  took 
military  occupation  of  the  ten  cities  and  silenced 
all  opposition.  ...  In  the  conferences  of  Ninve- 
guen,  the  r(;presentatives  of  tlu;  i'Jiiperorand  tho 
lOmpire  eiuleavored  to  return  to  the  '  imin(;diate- 
ness,'  but  the  King  would  iu)t  listen  to  a  renewal 
of  the  arbitration,  aiui  de(;lared  all  debate  super- 
lliious.  '  Not  only,'  said  the  French  plenipoten- 
tiaries, '  ought  the  King  to  exercise,  as  iu  fact 
he  does  exercise,  sovereign  domain  over  tho 
ten  cities,  but  he  might  also  extend  it  over 
Strasl)urg,  for  the  treaty  of  AIl\nst(;r  fund.shes 
to  this  city  no  special  title  guaranteeing  its 
iiulependencc;  better  than  tluit  of  tlu;  other 
cities.'  It  was  the  first  time  that  Louis  had  dis- 
clos(;d  this  l)old  claim,  resting  on  an  inaccurate 
a.ssertion.  The  Imperialists,  terrilied,  yielded  as 
regarded  the  ten  cities,  and  Alsace  was  not  called 
in  question  in  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen.  Only  the 
Imperialists  protested,  bv  a  separate  act,  against 
the  coiu;lusion8  which  miglit  be  drawn  from  this 
omission.  The  ten  cities  submitted  and  took  to 
the  King  aa  oath  of  fidelity,  without  reserva- 
tion towards  the  Empire;  their  submis.sion  was 
celebratt'il  by  a  medal  bearing  the  device :  ' Alsatia 
in  proviuciam  reductji'  (1080).  The  treaty  of 
Nimeguen  was  followed  by  dive's  measures  des- 
tined to  win  tlie  Al8a(;ian  population.  .  .  .  This 
wise  policy  bore  its  fruits,  and  Alsace,  tranquil- 
lized, gave  no  more  cause  of  anxiety  to  tho 
Frencli  government.  France  was  thenceforth 
complete  mistress  of  the  possessions  which  had 
l)een  ceded  to  her  by  the  Empire;  tliis  was  only 
the  first  part  of  the  work;  the  point  in  question 
now  was,  to  complete  tliese  pos-sessions  by  join- 
ing to  tlu-m  their  natural  appendages  whicli  tho 
Empire  had  not  alienated.  The  boundaries  of 
Lower  Alsace  aud  the  Messin  district  were  ill  de- 
fined, encroached  upon,  entangled,  on  tho  Rhine, 
on  the  Sarre,  and  in  tho  Vosges,  by  the  fiefs  of 
a  host  of  petty  princes  and  German  nobles.  Tlds 
could  not  bo  called  a  frontier.  Besides,  in  tho 
very  heart  of  Alsace,  the  great  city  of  Strasburg 
preserved  its  independence  towards  France  and 
Its  connection  with  the  Empire.  A  pacific  method 
was  invented  to  proceed  to  aggrandizements 
whicli  it  would  seem  could  only  be  demanded  by 
arms ;  a  pacific  method,  provided  that  Franco  could 
count  on  the  weakness  and  irresolution  of  her 
neighbors ;  this  was  to  Investigate  and  reveudieato 
everything  which,  by  any  title  and  at  any  epoch 
whatsoever,  had  been  dependent  on  Alsace  and 
Trois-EvCches.  We  may  comprehend  whither  this 
would  lead,  thanks  to  the  complications  of  the 
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frudal  rpfwh ;  iiiid  it  wiiHiiotdvciHk'HlKiiwI  toHl(i|) 
utlli«  fciidal  HyHtciii,  bill  tn^olmck  to  llu!  tliiiiMof 
tin-  Fruiiklsl.  kiiiKH!  (^Imiiiltcrnof  'naiiiu'xiilion' 
wore  tliLTcfonj  iiiHlitiitcd,  'ii  107l»,  in  Hk!  I'liiliii 
nicnt  of  Mftz,  uiid  in  tlic  Hoverci);!!  ( omuli  of 
AIhik-c,  witli  11  miNNioii  widcli  tluir  litlrNunicI 
ently  inilicivfcd.  .  .  .  Ainoiijr  tlio  nol)l(n  hiiiii- 
nioiu'd,  ll),'urcd  tlio  Klt.-cloi- of  TrcvcK,  for  Ola-r- 
Htciii,  Fulkcnlmrg,  etc. ;  tii(!  Lund><rii.<' of  Ilctwi', 
for  divcTM  llcfH;  tlwi  Hicctor  I'liiii'lrii',  for  Hcitz 
and  liui  ctiiitoii  niliiiitcd  Ih-Iwccii  (lii-  i^iuutcr  mid 
till'  Kcicli  (IIo>rciil)ii(ii,  OcniKirsliciiu,  clc);  aii- 
ollicr  priiicd  palatine  for  tli-'  ••oiiiitv  of  Vcldcntz; 
the  Hishoi»  of  Hpcycr,  for  a  part  of'  Ids  Mslioiirio; 
tho  city  of  Htrashiirj,',  for  tlu!  domains  wiiicli  it 

tosscSHcd  iK'youd  llic  i{hin<(  (WaHScionnt!  and 
larlcnlicini);"  lastly,  the  Kini,'  of  Hwcdcn,  for  tlin 
duchy  of  Deux  I'onlsor  Zv/cibrUckcn,  a  territory 
of  considerablt!  extent  and  of  irrcgtilur  form, 
which  intersected  llus  cis-Ulienish  Palatinate. 
.  .  .  ily  divc^rs  (Uicree.s  rendered  in  March, 
Aiij^iist,  and  October,  lOHO,  tlie  sovereign  coun- 
cil of  Alsace  adjudged  to  tho  King  the  sovereignty 
of  all  th(!  Alsaciau  seigidoricH.  Tho  uobles  and 
inhabitants  were  summoned  to  swear  fidelity  to 
tho  King,  and  the  nobles  were  nMjuired  to  rc-og- 
ni/x'  the  sovereign  council  aa  judge  in  last  resort. 
Tho  chainb(;r  of  Met/,  acted  on  a  still  larger  scale 
than  tho  cham  r  n(  Hrelsa(;h.  April  V-i,  1«8(),  it 
united  to  Trois-EvOchos  more  than  80  llefs,  the 
Lorraine  manjuisate  of  P()nt-iV-Mous.son,  tlie  prin- 
cipality  of  Halm,  tho  counties  of  Haarbrlic^k  imd 
Vehlentz,  the  seigniories  of  Sarrebourg,  IMtche, 
Ilomburg,  etc.  Tlie  foundation  of  the  new  town 
of  Sarre- Louis  and  the  fortification  of  Hitcho  con- 
solidated tliisnciw  fnmtier;  and  not  only  was  tho 
course  of  the  Hurro  secured  to  France,  but  France;, 
crossing  tho  Sarre,  encroached  (hseply  on  tho 
Palatinate  and  tho  Electorate  of  Treves,  posted 
herself  on  tho  Nahc  and  the  Biles,  and  threw,  as 
an  advance-guard,  on  a  peuiusula  of  the  Moselle, 
the  fortress  of  Mont-Iioyal,  half  way  from  Treves 
to  Coblontz,  on  thu  territories  of  tho  county  of 
Vcldcntz.  The  parliament  oi  Franche-Comto, 
newly  French  as  it  was,  zealously  followed  the 
example  of  tho  two  neighboring  courts.  There 
was  also  a  frontier  to  round  towards  the  Jura. 
.  .  .  The  Duke  of  WQrtemberg  was  required  to 
swear  allegiance  to  tho  King  for  his  county  of 
Montbeliard.  .  .  .  The  acquisitions  made  were 
trilling  compared  with  those  which  remained  to 
be  mode.  lie  [Louis  XIV.]  was  not  sure  of  the 
Rhine,  not  sure  of  Alsace,  so  long  as  he  had  not 
Strasburg,  the  great  city  always  ready  to  throw 
upon  tho  French  bank  of  the  nver  the  armies  of 
tho  Empire.     France  had  long  aimed  at  this  con- 

auest.  As  soon  as  she  possessed  Metz  she  kad 
reamed  of  Strasburg.  .  .  .  Though  the  King 
and  Louvois  had  prevented  Creqiii  from  besieging 
tho  place  during  the  war,  it  was  because  they 
counted  on  surprising  it  after  peace.  Tliis  great 
enterprise  was  most  ably  manccuvred."  The 
members  of  the  regency  of  the  city  were  gained 
over,  one  by  one.  '"fhe  Imperial  troops  had 
evacuated  tho  city  pursuant  to  tlio  treaty  of 
Nimeguen ;  the  magistrates  dismissed  1,200  Swiss 
which  the  city  had  in  its  pay;  then,  on  the 
threatening  demands  of  the  French,  they  de- 
molished anew  Fort  Kehl,  which  they  had  rebuilt 
since  its  destruction  by  Crequi.  When  the  fruit 
seemed  ripe,  Louis  stretched  out  his  hand  to 
gather  it.  In  the  latter  part  of  September,  1681, 
the  garrisons  of  Lorraine,  Frauclle-Comiu,  and 


Aisaci- put  Ihemselves  in  motion.  .  .  .  Tlie'JHih, 
;t."), (MM)  men  went  found  asHclu'itled  liefonM  lie  city  ; 
llaroii  de  .Mont(  lar,  who  commanded  this  army, 
iiifnrnied  tli(>  magistrates  that  'the  sovereign 
chamber  of  Mreisach  having  adjudgeil  to  the 
king  the  sovereignty  of  all  Alsace,  of  which 
Strasburg  was  a  member,  his  .Majesty  desired 
that  they  should  n-eognize  him  as  their  sovereign 
lord,  antf  receive  a  garrison."  On  the  !t(Mli  the 
capitulation  of  tho  city  was  signed ;  on  the  2:id  of 
October  the  King  entered  Strasburg  in  person  and 
was  receivc'd  as  Us  sovereign.  —  II.  .Martin,  J/Ut. 
(if  Frit  Iter  :  Aiji' nf  {.auir.  XtV.,  v.  1,  c/i.  7. 

A.  D.  i68o.— imprisonment  of  the  "  Man  in 
the  Iron  Mask."    See  Ikon  .Mask. 

A.  D.  1681-1684.  — Threatening  relations 
with  the  Turks.  —  War  with  the  Barbary 
States.—Destructive  bombardment  of  Algiers. 
See  llAiiiiAiiv  St.\ti;s:  A.  I>.  KKU-lOH-l. 

A.  D.  1681-1698.— Climax  of  the  persecution 
of  the  Huguenots.— The  Dragonnatles. — The 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. — The  great 
exodus  of  French  Protestants  and  the  conse- 

?|uent  national  loss. — "  Love  and  war  suspended 
i)r  a  considerable  time  "  the  ambition  of  the  king 
to  extinguisli  heresy  in  his  doininicms  and  estab- 
lish uniformity  of  religious  worship;  "but  when 
Louis  became,  satiated  ut  once  with  glory  and 
pleasure,  and  when  Madame  (lo  Maintenon,  tho 
l)iiko  d(!  Heauvilliers,  tho  Duke  de  Montausier, 
Bossuet,  the  Archbishop  of  Ulicims,  the  Chan- 
cellor Letellier,  and  all  the  religious  portion  of 
*he  court,  iRigan  to  direct  his  now  unoccupied 
and  scrupulous  mind  to  the  interests  of  religion, 
Louis  XIV.  returned  to  his  i)lan8  with  renewed 
ardor.  From  bribery  they  proceeded  to  compul- 
sion. Missi(;'iarie8,  escorted  by  dragoons,  spread 
themselves  at  tho  instigation  of  Bossuet,  and 
even  of  Feuelon,  over  tho  western,  southern  and 
eastern  provinces,  and  particularly  in  those  dis- 
tricts throughout  which  Protestantism,  moro 
firmly  rooted  among  a  more  teuaciou.i  jieoplc, 
hud  as  yet  resisted  all  attempts  at  conversion  by 
preaching.  .  .  .  Children  from  abo'  seven  years 
of  age  were  authorized  to  abjure  legally  tho 
religion  of  their  fathers.  The  hou.ses  of  those 
parents  who  refused  to  deliver  up  their  sons  and 
daughters  were  invaded  and  laid  under  contri- 
butions by  the  royal  troops.  Tho  expropriation 
of  their  homes,  and  the  tearing  asunder  of  fami- 
lies, compelled  tho  people  to  fly  from  persecu- 
tion. Tlio  king,  uneasy  at  this  growing  depopu- 
lation, pronounced  the  punishment  of  tho  galleys 
against  those  who  sought  liberty  in  flight;  he 
also  ordered  tho  confiscation  of  all  the  lands  and 
iiouses  which  were  sold  by  those  proprietors  who 
were  preparing  to  quit  the  kingciom.  .  .  .  Very 
soon  the  proscription  was  organized  en  masse: 
all  tho  cavalry  in  the  kingdom,  who,  on  account 
of  tho  peace,  were  unemployed,  were  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  preachers  and  bishops,  to  up- 
hold their  missions  [known  as  the  dragonnades] 
with  the  sabre.  .  .  .  Bossuet  approved  of  these 
persecutions.  Ileligious  and  political  faith,  in 
his  eyes,  justified  their  necessity.  His  corre- 
spondence is  full  of  evidence,  while  his  actions 
prove  that  he  was  an  accomplice :  even  his  elo- 
quence .  .  .  overfiowed  with  approbation  of,  and 
enthusiasm  for,  these  oppressions  of  the  soul  and 
terrors  of  heresy." — A.  dc  Lamartine,  Mernmrs 
of  Celebrated  Characters,  v.  3;  Bossuet. — "The 
heroism  of  conviction,  it  has  been  truly  said,  was 
now  displayed,  not  in  resistance,  but,  if  the  para- 
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dox  may  be  admitted,  in  flight.  Tlie  outflow 
was  for  the  moment  arrested  at  tlie  remonstrance 
of  Colbert,  now  for  tlie  last  time  listened  to  in 
the  royal  councils,  and  by  reason  of  the  sympathy 
aroused  by  the  fugitives  in  England:  but  not 
before  3,000  families  had  left  the  country.  The 
retirement  and  death  of  the  great  minister  were 
the  signal  for  revived  action,  wherever  an  as- 
sembly of  huguenots  larger  than  usuid  might 
warrant  or  colour  a  suspicion  of  rebellion.  In 
such  excuses,  not  as  yet  an  avowed  crusade,  the 
troopers  of  the  duke  de  Noailles  were  called  in 
at  '^-"noble,  Bourdeatix,  and  Nlmes.  Full  forty 
chu.  "  were  demolished  in  1083,  more  than  a 
hundrt  .  i  1084.  But  the  system  of  military 
missions  was  not  organized  until  in  1685  the 
defence  of  the  Spanish  frontier  ofifered  the  op- 
portunity for  ft  final  subjugation  of  the  hugue- 
nots of  Beam.  The  dragonnade  passed  through 
the  land  like  a  pestilence.  From  Guienne  to 
Da.  phine,  from  Poitou  to  Upper  Langucdoc,  no 
place  was  spared.  Then  it  pervaded  the  south- 
east country,  about  the  Cevennes  and  Provence, 
and  ravaged  Lyons  and  the  Pays  de  Grex.  In 
the  end,  the  whole  of  the  north  was  assailed,  and 
the  failing  edict  of  Nantes  was  annulled  on  the 
1st  of  October.  The  sombre  mind  of  Madame  de 
Maintenon  had  postulated  the  Recall  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  the  marriage  which  the  king  had 
already  conceded.  On  the  21st  of  the  month  the 
great  church  at  Charenton  was  doomed ;  and  on 
the  22nd  the  'unadvised  and  precipitate'  Edict 
of  Revocation  was  registered  in  the  Chambre 
des  Vacjiiions.  .  .  .  The  year  1685  is  fitly  identi- 
fied with  the  depopulation  oi  France.  And  vet, 
with  a  blindness  that  a  ars  to  us  incred  Ule, 
the  government  refused  >  •  believe  in  the  desire 
or  the  possibility  of  escape.  The  penalties  at- 
tached to  capture  on  the  road, —  the  galleys  or 
the  nunnery, —  the  vigilant  watch  at  the  fron- 
tier, the  frigates  cruising  by  every  coast,  all 
these  difficulties  seem  to  have  persuaded  Lou- 
vois  that  few  would  persist  in  risking  flight. 
What  these  measures  actually  effected  was  doubt- 
less to  diminish  the  exodus,  but  in  no  marked 
degree.  At  length,  it  came  to  be  thought  that 
the  emigration  was  due  to  its  prohibition,  as 
though  the  huguenots  must  do  a  thing  from 
mere  perverseness.  The  watch  was  relaxed,  and 
a  result  unlocked  for  issued.  It  was  the  signal 
of  the  greatest  of  the  emigrations,  that  of  1688. 
...  In  the  statistical  question  [as  to  the  total 
number  of  the  Huguenot  exiles  from  France  after 
the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes]  it  is  im- 
possible to  arrive  at  a  certain  result;  and  the 
range  which  calculation  or  conjecture  has  al- 
lowed to  successive  historians  may  make  one 
gause  before  attempting  a  dogmatic  solution, 
asnage,  a  year  after  the  Recall,  reckoned  the 
emigrants  above  150,000:  next  year  Jurieu  raised 
the  total  above  200,000.  Writmg  later  Basnage 
found  between  300,000  and  400,000;  and  the  esti- 
mate has  been  accepted  by  Sismondi.  Lastly 
Voltaire,  followed  in  our  own  day  by  Hase, 
counted  500,000.  These  are  a  few  of  the  sober 
calculations,  and  their  mean  will  perhaps  supply 
the  ultimate  figure.  I  need  only  mention,  among 
impossible  guesses,  that  of  Limiers,  which  raises 
the  account  to  800,000,  because  it  has  been  taken 
up  by  the  Prussian  statesman  Von  Dohm.  .  .  . 
The  only  historian  who  professes  to  have  pur- 
sued the  enquiry  in  exact  detail  is  Capefigue ; 
and  from  his  minute  scrutiny  of  the  cartons  des 


generalites,  as  prepared  in  the  closing  years  of 
the  17th  century,  he  obtains  a  computation  of 
225,000  or  230,000.  Such  a  result  must  bo  ac- 
cepted as  the  absolute  minimum ;  for  it  was  the 
plain  interest  of  the  intendants  who  drew  up  the 
returns,  to  put  all  the  facts  which  revealed  the 
folly  of  the  king's  action  at  the  lowest  cipher. 
And  allowing  the  accuracy  of  Capefigue's  work, 
there  are  otiicr  reasons  for  increasing  his  total. 
.  .  .  ^Ve  cannot  set  the  emigration  at  a  lower 
fraction  than  one-fifth  of  the  total  huguenot 
society.  If  the  body  numbered  two  millions,  the 
outflow  will  be  400,000.  If  this  appear  an  ex- 
tr'»me  estimate,  it  must  be  remembered  that  one- 
fifth  is  also  extreme  on  the  other  side.  Reducing 
the  former  aggregate  to  1,500,000,  it  will  bo 
clearly  within  the  bounds  of  moderation  to  leave 
the  total  exodus  a  range  between  300,000  and 
350,000.  How  are  we  to  distribute  this  immense 
aggregation  ?  Holland  certainly  claims  near  100,- 
000 ;  England,  with  Irel  iud  and  America,  prob- 
ably 80,000.  Switzerland  must  have  received 
25,000;  and  Germany,  including  Brandenburg, 
thrice  that  number.  The  remainder  will  be 
made  up  from  the  north  of  Europe,  and  from 
the  exiles  whom  commerce  or  other  causes  carried 
in  isolated  households  elsewhere,  and  of  whom 
no  record  is  preserved  to  us.  .  .  .  The  tale  then 
of  the  emigrants  was  above  300,000.  It  follows 
to  ask  what  was  the  material  loss  involved  in 
their  exodus.  Caveirac  is  again  the  lowest  in  his 
estimate :  he  will  not  grant  the  export  of  more 
tlian  250,000  livres.  He  might  have  learnt  from 
Count  '"'vaux  himself,  that  those  least  likely 
to  magniiy  the  sum  confessed  that  by  the  very 
3'ear  of  the  Recall  twenty  million  livres  had  gone 
out  of  the  country;  and  it  is  certain  that  the 
wealthier  merchants  deferred  their  departure  in 
order  to  carry  as  much  as  they  could  with  them. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  traders  are  said  to  have 
quitted  Rouen  in  1687  and  1688.  Probably  the 
actual  amount  was  very  far  in  excess  of  these 
twenty  millions:  and  a  calculation  is  cited  by 
Macpherson  which  even  affirms  that  every  indi- 
vidual refugee  in  England  brought  with  him  on 
an  average  money  or  effects  to  the  value  of  £60. 
...  It  will  be  needless  to  add  many  statistics 
of  the  injury  caused  by  their  withdrawal  from 
France.  Two  great  instances  are  typical  of  the 
rest.  Lyons  which  had  employed  18,000  silk- 
looms  had  but  4,000  remaining  by  the  end  of  the 
century.  Tours  with  the  same  interest  had  had 
800  mills,  80,000  looms,  and  perhaps  4,000  work- 
people. Of  its  3,000  ribbon-factories  only  sixty 
remained.  Equally  significant  was  the  ruin  of 
the  woollen  trade  of  Poitou.  Little  was  left  of 
the  drugget-manufacture  of  Coulonges  and  Chfi- 
taigieraie,  or  of  the  industry  in  serges  and  bom- 
bazines at  Thouars;  and  the  export  traffic  be- 
tween Chfitaigneraie  and  Canada,  by  way  of  La 
Rochelle,  was  in  the  last  year  of  the  century 
absolutely  extinct." — R.  L.  Poole,  Hist,  of  tlie 
Huguenots  of  tla  Diapersion,  ch.  3  and  15. 

Also  ts  :  C.  Weiss,  Hist,  of  tlie  French  Protes- 
tant Refugees. — N.  Peyrat,  ThePastorsinthe  Wil- 
derness, V.  1.  ch.  5-7. — A.  Maury,  Memoirs  of  a 
Ilugiienot  Family  {Fontaine),  eh.  4-9. — J.  I.  von 
DiUlinger,  Studies  in  European  Historj/,  ch.  11- 
12. — C.  W.  Baird,  Hist,  of  th^  Huguenot  Emigra- 
tion to  Am.,  ch.  4-8  (p.  1-2). 

A.  D.  i686. — Claims  upon  the  Palatinate. — 
Formation  of  the  League  of  Augsburg.  See 
Germany:  A.  D.  1686. 
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A.  D.  1689-1690.— War  of  the  League  of 
Augsburg. — The  second  devastation  of  the 
Palatinate. — "The  interference  of  Lewis  in  Ire- 
laud  on  behalf  of  James  [the  Second,  the  de- 
throned Stuart  king]  caused  Williuni  [Prince  of 
Orange,  now  King  of  England]  to  mature  his 
plans  for  a  great  Continentid  confederacy  against 
France.  On  May  12.  1689,  William,  as  Stadt- 
holder  of  the.  United  Provinces,  had  entered  into 
an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  the  Em- 

Eeror  against  Lewis.  On  May  17,  as  King  of 
tngland,  he  declared  war  agamst  trance;  and 
on  December  30  joined  the  alliance  b_'tween  the 
Emperor  and  the  Dutch.     His  example  was  fol- 

«  lowed  on  June  6,  1690,  by  the  King  of  Spain, 
and  on  October  20  of  the  same  year  by  Victor 
Amadeus,  Duke  of  Savoy.  This  confederation 
was  called  the  '  Grand  Alliance. '  Its  main  ob- 
ject was  declared  to  be  to  curb  the  power  and 
ambition  of  Lewis  XIV. ;  to  force  him  to  sur- 
render his  conquests,  and  to  confine  his  territories 
to  the  limits  agreed  upon  between  him  and  the 
Emperor  at  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  (1648),  and 
between  France  and  Spain  at  the  treaty  of  the 
Pyrenees  (1659).  The  League  of  Augsburg, 
which  William  had  with  so  much  trouble  brought 
about,  had  now  successfully  developed  into  the 
Grand  Alliance."— E.  Hale,  Tlie  Fall  of  the  Stuartn 
and  Western  Europe,  ch.  14,  sect.  5. — "The  work 
at  which  William  had  toiled  indefatigably  during 
many  gloomy  and  anxious  years  was  at  length 
accomplished.  The  great  coalition  was  formed. 
It  was  plain  that  a  desperate  conflict  was  at  hand. 
'  The  oppressor  of  Europe  would  have  to  defend 
himself  against  England  allied  with  Charles  the 
Second  King  of  Spain,  with  the  Emperor  Leo- 
pold, and  with  the  Germanic  and  Batavian  fed- 
erations, and  was  likely  to  have  no  ally  except 
the  Sultan,  who  was  waging  war  against  the 
House  of  Austria  on  tlie  Danube.  Lewis  had, 
towards  the  close  of  the  preceding  year,  taken 
his  enemies  at  a  disadvantage,  and  had  struck 
the  first  blow  before  they  were  prepared  to  parry 
it.  But  that  blow,  though  heavy,  was  not  aimed 
at  the  part  where  it  might  have  been  mortal. 
Had  hostilities  been  commenced  on  the  Batavian 
frontier,  William  and  his  army  would  probably 
have  been  detained  on  the  continent,  and  James 
might  have  continued  to  govern  England.  Hap- 
pily, Lewis,  under  an  infatuation  which  many 
pious  Protestants  confidently  ascribed  to  the 
righteous  judgment  of  God,  had  neglected  the 
point  on  which  the  fate  of  the  whole  civilised 
world  dependeB,  and  had  made  a  great  display 
of  power,  promptitude,  and  energy,  in  a  quarter 
where  the  most  splendid  achievements  could  pro- 
duce nothing  more  than  an  illumination  and  a 
Te  Deum.  A  French  army  under  the  command 
of  Marshal  Duras  had  invaded  the  Palatinate  and 
«ome  of  the  neighbouring  principalities.  But 
this  expedition,  though  it  had  been  completely 
successful,  and  though  the  skill  and  vigour  with 
which  it  had  been  conducted  had  excited  general 
admiration,  could  not  perceptibly  affect  the  event 
of  the  tremendous  struggle  which  was  approach- 
ing. France  would  soon  be  attacked  on  every 
side.  It  would  be  impossible  for  Duras  long  to 
retain  possession  of  the  provinces  which  he  had 

"  surprised  and  overrun.  An  atrocious  thought 
rose  in  the  mind  of  Louvois,  who,  in  military 
affairs,  had  the  chief  sway  at  Versailles.  .  .  . 
The  irouhearted  statesman 'submitted  his  plan, 
probably  with  much  management  and  with  some 


di.sguisc,  to  Lewis;  and  Lewi.s,  in  an  evil  hour 
for  his  fame,  a."-:  ■  't('<l.  Dunis  received  orders  to 
turn  one  of  the  t  1  regions  of  Europe  into  a 
wilderness.  Fiftti  a  years  had  elapsed  since  Tu- 
renne  had  ravaged  part  0/  that  tine  country. 
But  the  ravages  committed  by  Turennc,  though 
they  have  left  a  deep  stain  on  his  glory,  were 
mere  sport  in  comparison  witli  the  iiorrors  of 
this  second  devastation.  The  French  commander 
announced  to  near  half  a  million  of  human  be- 
ings that  he  granted  them  three  days  of  grace, 
and  that,  within  that  time,  they  nuist  shift  for 
themselves.  Soon  the  roads  and  lleld»,  which 
then  lay  deep  in  snow,  were  blackened  by  in- 
numerable multitudes  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren flying  from  their  homes.  Many  died  of  cold 
and  hunger:  but  enough  survivcll  to  fill  the 
streets  of  all  the  cities  of  Europe  with  lean  and 
squalid  beggars,  who  had  once  been  thriving 
farmers  and  shopkeepers.  ISIeanwhile  the  work 
of  destruction  began.  The  flames  went  up  from 
every  marketplace,  every  hamlet,  every  parish 
church,  every  country  seat,  within  the  devoted 
provinces.  The  fields  where  the  corn  had  been 
sown  were  ploughed  up.  The  orchards  were 
hewn  down.  No  promise  of  a  harvest  vras  left 
on  the  fertile  plains  near  what  had  once  been 
Frankenthal.  Not  a  vine,  not  an  almond  tree, 
was  to  be  seen  on  the  slopes  of  the  sunny  hills 
round  what  had  once  been  Heidelberg.  No  re- 
spect was  shown  to  palaces,  to  temples,  to  mon- 
asteries, to  infirmaries,  to  beautiful  works  of  art, 
to  monuments  of  the  illustrious  dead.  The  far- 
famed  castle  of  the  Elector  Palatine  was  turned 
into  a  heap  of  ruins.  The  adjoining  hospital 
was  sacked.  The  provisions,  the  medicines,  the 
pallets  on  which  the  sick  lay,  were  destroyed. 
The  ve  y  stones  on  which  Manheim  had  been 
built  were  flung  into  the  Rhine.  The  magnifi- 
cent Cathedral  of  Spires  perished,  and  with  it 
the  maible  sepulchres  of  eight  Cajsars.  Tlie 
coflins  were  broken  open.  The  ashes  were  scat- 
tered to  the  winds.  Treves,  with  its  fair  bridge, 
its  Roman  baths  and  amphitheatre,  its  venerable 
churches,  convents,  and  colleges,  was  doomed  to 
the  same  fate.  But,  before  this  last  crime  had 
been  perpetrated,  Lewis  was  recalled  to  a  better 
udnd  by  the  execrations  of  all  the  neighbouring 
nations,  by  the  silence  and  confusion  of  his  flat- 
terers, and  by  the  expostulations  of  his  wife. 
.  .  .  He  relented;  and  Treves  was  spared.  In 
truth  he  could  hardly  fail  to  perceive  that  he  had 
committed  a  great  error.  The  devastation  of  the 
Palatinate,  while  it  had  not  in  any  sensible  de- 
gree lessened  the  power  of  his  enemies,  had  in- 
flamed their  animosity,  and  had  furnished  them 
with  inexhaustible  matter  for  invective.  The 
cry  of  vengeance  rose  on  every  side.  Whatever 
scruple  either  branch  of  the  House  of  Austria 
might  have  felt  about  coalescing  with  Protestants 
was  completely  removed. " — Lord  Macaulay,  Uist. 
ofEng.,  ch.  11. 

Also  in:  H.  Martin,  Hist,  of  Prance:  Age  of 
Louis  XIV.  {trans,  by  M.  L.  Booth),  v.  2,  ch.  2.— 
S.  A.  Dunham,  Uist.  of  tfie  Oer.  Eniidre,  hk.  3, 
ch.  3  (v.  8).— See,  also,  Canad.v:  A.  D       '^9-1690. 

A.  D.  1689-1691. — Aid  to  James  11.  in  Ire- 
land.    SeelKEi.AND:  A.  D.  1^9-1691. 

A.  D.  1689-1691. — Campaigns  in  the  Nether- 
lands and  in  Savoy. — "Our  limits  will  not  per- 
mit us  to  describe  ny  length  the  war  between 
Louis  XIV.  and  tli  rand  Alliance,  which  lasted 
till  the  Peace  of  liyswick,  in  1697,  but  only  to 
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note  some  of  the  chief  incidents  of  the  clifferent 
canipiiigns.  Tlie  Iinpcrialists  had,  in  1689,  not- 
witiistanding  the  elTort.s  it  was  still  necessary  to 
make  against  X\w  Turks,  brought  an  army  of 
80,000  men  into  the  field,  wincliwas  divided  into 
three  bodies  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of 
Lorraine,  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  and  the  Elector 
of  Brandenburg ;  while  the  Prince  of  Waldeck, 
in  the  Netherlands,  was  at  the  head  of  a  lar^e 
Dutch  and  Spanish  force,  composed,  however,  in 
great  part  of  German  mercenaries.  In  this  quar- 
ter. Marshal  d'llumieres  was  opposed  to  Wal- 
deck, while  Duras  commanded  the  French  army 
on  the  Rhine.  In  the  south,  the  Duke  of  Noailles 
maintained  a  French  force  in  Catalonia.  Nothing 
of  much  importance  was  done  this  year;  but  on 
the  whole  the  war  went  in  favour  of  the  Im- 
perialists, Avho  succeeded  in  recovering  ]SIentz 
and  Bonn.  1690:  This  year.  Marshal  d'Hu- 
mifires  was  superseded  by  the  Duke  of  Luxem- 
bourg, who  infused  more  vigour  into  the  French 
operations.  .  .  .  Catinat  was  sent  this  year  into 
Dauphine  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  Duke 
of  Savoy,  who  was  suspected  by  the  French 
Court,  and  not  without  reason,  of  favouring  the 
Qr(ind  Alliance.  The  extravagant  demands  of 
Louis,  who  required  Victor  Amadeus  to  xmite 
his  troops  with  the  army  of  Catinat,  and  to  ad- 
mit a  French  garrison  into  Vercelli,  Verrua,  and 
even  the  citadel  of  Turin  itself,  till  a  general 
peace  should  be  effected,  caused  the  Duke  to 
enter  into  treaties  with  Spain  and  the  Emperor, 
June  3d  and  4th;  and  on  October  20th,  he  joined 
the  Grand  Alliance  by  a  treaty  concluded  at  the 
Hague  with  England  and  the  States-General. 
This  last  step  was  taken  by  Victor  Amadeus  in 
consequence  of  his  reverses.  He  had  sustained 
from  Catinat  in  the  battle  of  Staffarda  (August 
17th)  a  defeat  which  only  the  skill  of  a  youthful 

?;eneral,  his  cousin  the  Prince  Eugene,  had  saved 
rom  becoming  u  total  rout.  As  the  fruits  of  this 
victory,  Catinat  occupied  Saluzzo,  Susa,  and  all 
the  country  from  the  Alps  to  the  Tanaro.  Dur- 
ing these  operations  another  French  division  had 
reduced,  without  much  resistance,  the  whole  of 
Savoy,  except  the  fortress  of  Montmelian.  The 
only  other  event  of  importiince  during  this  cam- 
paign was  the  decisive  victory  gained  by  Lux- 
embourg over  Prince  Waldeck  at  Fleurus,  July 
1st.  The  captured  standards,  more  than  a  hun- 
dred in  number,  which  Luxembourg  sent  to 
Paris  on  this  occasion,  obtained  for  him  the 
name  of  the  '  Tapassier  de  NOtre  Dame. '  Lux- 
embourg was,  however,  prevented  from  follow- 
ing up  his  victory  by  the  orders  of  Louvois,  who 
forbade  him  to  lay  siege  to  Namur  or  Charieroi. 
Thus,  in  this  campaign,  France  maintained  her 
preponderance  on  land  as  well  as  at  sea  by  the 
victory  off  Beachy  Head  [see  England  :  A.  D. 
1690].  .  .  .  The  Imperialists  had  this  year  lost 
one  of  their  best  leaders  by  the  death  of  the  Duke 
of  Lorraine  (April).  He  was  succeeded  as  com- 
mander-in-chief by  Maximilian  Emanuel,  Elector 
of  Bavaria;  but' nothing  of  iniportancc  took 
place  upon  the  Rhine.  1691 :  The  campaign 
of  this  year  was  singularly  barren  of  events, 
though  both  the  French  and  English  kings  took 
a  personal  part  in  it.  In  March,  Louis  and  Lux- 
eml)ourg,  laid  siege  to  Mons,  the  capital  of 
Hainault,  which  surrendered  in  less  than  three 
weeks.  King  William,  who  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhootl,  could  not  muster  sufficient  troops  to 
venture  on  its  relief.     Nothing  r'urther  of  impor- 


tance was  done  in  this  quarter,  and  the  campaign 
in  Germany  was  equally  a  blank.  On  the  side 
of  Piedmont,  Catinat  took  Nice,  but,  being  con- 
fronted by  superior  numbers,  was  forced  to 
evacuate  Piedmont ;  though,  by  way  of  compen- 
sation, he  completed  the  conquest  of  Savoy  by 
the  capture  of  Montmelian.  Noailles  gained  some 
trifling  successes  in  Spain;  and  the  celebrated 
French  corsair,  Jean  Bart,  distinguished  himself 
by  his  enterprises  at  sea.  One  of  the  most  re- 
markable events  of  the  year  was  a  domestic 
occurrence,  the  death  of  Louvois." — T.  H.  Dyer, 
Hist,  of  Modern  Europe,  bk.  5,  ch.  5  {v.  3). 

Also  in  :  F.  P.  Guizot,  Popular  Hist,  of  France, 
di.  44  (c.  5). 

A.  D.  1692. — The  taking  of  Namur  and  the 
victory  of  Steinkirk, or  Steenkerke. —  "Never 
perhaps  in  the  whole  course  of  his  unresting  life 
were  the  energies  of  William  [of  Orange]  more 
severely  taxed,  and  never  did  his  great  moral  and 
intellectual  qualities  shine  forth  with  a  brighter 
lustre,  than  in  the  years  1692-93.  The  great 
victory  of  La  Hogue  [see  England  :  A.  D.  1698] 
and  the  destruction  of  the  flower  of  the  French 
fleet  did,  it  is  tnn  relieve  England  of  any  im- 
mediate dread  eith.  of  insurrection  or  invasion, 
and  so  far  the  prospect  before  him  acquired  a 
slight  improvement  towards  the  summer  of  1692. 
But  this  was  the  only  gleam  of  light  in  the  hori- 
zon. .  .  .  The  great  coalition  of  Powers  which 
he  had  succeeded  in  forming  to  resist  the  ambi- 
tion of  Louis  was  never  nearer  dissolution  than  in 
the  spring  of  1692.  The  Scandinavian  states, 
who  had  held  aloof  from  it  from  the  flrst,  were 
now  rapidly  changing  the  benevolence  of  their 
neutrality  into  something  not  easily  distinguish- 
able from  its  reverse.  The  new  Pope  Innocent 
XII.  showed  himself  far  less  amicably  disposed 
towards  William  than  his  two  predecessors.  The 
decrepitude  of  Spain  and  the  arrogant  self-will 
of  Austria  were  displaying  themselves  more  con- 
spicuously than  ever.  Savoy  was  ruled  by  a 
duke  who  was  more  than  half  suspected  of  being 
a  traitor.  .  .  .  William  did  succeed  in  saving 
the  league  from  dissolution,  and  in  getting  their 
armies  once  more  into  the  field.  But  not,  un- 
fortunately, to  any  purpose.  The  campaign  of 
the  present  year  was  destined  to  repeat  the  errors 
of  tlie  last,  and  these  errors  were  to  be  paid  for  at 
a  heavier  cost.  .  .  .  The  French  king  was  bent 
upon  the  capture  of  tie  great  stronghold  of 
Namur,  and  the  enemy,  as  in  the  case  of  Mons, 
were  too  slow  in  their  movements  '\nd  too  inef- 
fective in  their  dispositions  to  preVent  it.  March- 
ing to  the  assault  of  the  doomed  city,  with  a 
magnificence  of  courtly  pageantry  which  had 
never  before  been  witnessed  in  warfare,  Louis 
sat  down  before  Namur,  and  in  eight  days  its 
faint-hearted  governor,  the  nominee  of  the  Span- 
ish viceroy  of  the  Netherlands,  surrendered  at 
discretion.  Having  accomplished,  or  rather  liav- 
ing  graciously  condescended  to  witness  the  ac- 
complishment of  this  feat  of  arms,  Louis  re- 
turned to  Versailles,  leaving  his  army  under  the 
command  of  Luxembourg.  The  fall  of  Namur 
was  a  severe  blow  to  the  hopes  of  William,  but 
yet  worse  disasters  were  in  store  for  him.  He 
was  now  pitted  against  one  who  enjoyed  the 
reputation  of  the  greatest  general  of  the  age,  and 
William,  a  fair  but  by  no  means  brilliant  strate- 
gist, was  unequal  to  the  contest  with  liis  accom- 
plished adversary.  Luxembourg  lay  at  Stein- 
kirk, and  William  approaching  him  from  a  place 
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named  Lambeque,  opened  his  attack  upon  him 
by  a  well-conceived  surprise  which  promised  at 
first  to  throw  the  French  army  into  complett 
disorder.  Luxembourg's  resource  and  energy 
however,  were  equal  to  the  emergency,  lit 
rallied  and  steadied  his  troops  with  astonishing 
speed,  and  the  nature  of  tlie  ground  preventing 
the  allies  from  advancing  as  rapidly  as  they  had 
expected,  they  found  the  enemy  in  a  posture  to 
receive  them.  The  British  forces  were  in  the 
front,  commanded  by  Count  Solmes,  the  division 
of  Mackay,  a  name  now  honourable  for  many 
generations  in  the  annals  of  continental,  no  less 
than  of  Scottish,  warfare,  leading  the  way. 
These  heroes,  for  so,  though  as  yet  untried  sol- 
diers, they  approved  themselves,  were  to  have 
been  supported  by  Count  Solmes  with  a  strong 
body  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  but  at  the  criti- 
cal moment  he  failed  them  miserably,  and  his 
failure  decided  the  fortunes  of  the  day.  .  .  .  The 
division  was  practically  annihilated.  Its  five 
regiments,  '  Cutt's,  Mackay's,  Angus's,  Graham's, 
and  Leven's,  all,'  as  Corporal  Trim  relates  pa- 
thetically, 'cut  to  pieces,  and  so  had  the  Eng- 
lish Life-guards  been  too,  had  it  not  been  for 
some  regiments  on  the  right,  who  marched  up 
boldly  to  their  relief,  and  received  the  enemy's 
fire  in  their  faces,  before  any  one  of  their  own 
platoons  discharged  a  musket.'  Bitter  was  the 
resentme-it  in  the  English  ^rmy  at  the  desertion 
of  these  gallant  troops  by  Coiuit  de  Solmes,  and 
William  gave  vent  to  one  of  his  rare  outbursts  of 
anger  at  the  sight.  We  have  it  indeed  on  the 
authonty  above  quoted — unimpeachable  as  first- 
hand tiaditlon,  for  Sterne  had  heard  the  story 
of  these  wars  at  the  knees  of  an  eye-witness  of 
and  actor  in  them — that  tlie  King  'would  not 
suffer  the  Count  to  come  into  his  presence  for 
many  months  after. '  The  destruction  of  Mackay 's 
division  had  indeed  decided  the  issue  of  the 
struggle.  Luxembourg's  anny  was  being  rapidly 
strengthened  by  reinforcements  from  that  of 
Boumers,  and  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  re- 
treat. The  loss  on  both  sides  had  been  great,  but 
the  moral  effect  of  the  victory  w^as  still  greater. 
William's  reputation  for  generalship,  perhaps 
unduly  raised  by  his  recent  exploits  in  Ireland, 
underwent  a  serious  decline." — 11.  D.  Traill, 
William  the  Third,  ch.  10. — On  the  Ilhine  and  on 
the  Spanish  frontier  nothing  of  importance  oc- 
curred during  1692.  The  Duke  of  Savoy  gained 
some  advantages  on  lus  side  and  invaded  Dau- 
phiny,  without  any  material  result.  The  inva- 
sion called  into  action  a  young  heroine,  Mademoi- 
selle de  La  Tour-du-Pin,  whose  portrait  has  a 
place  at  Saint-Denis  by  the  side  of  that  of 
Jeanne  D'Arc. — H.  Martin,  Hist,  of  France :  Age 
ofIy>ina  XIV.,  V.  2,  c7i.  2. 

Also  m :  W.  II.  Torriano,  William  the  Third, 
ch.  20. 

A.  D.  1693  (July).— The  Battle  of  Neerwin- 
den,  or  Landen. — "  Lewis  had  determined  not  to 
make  any  advance  towards  a  reconciliation  with 
the  new  government  of  England  till  the  whole 
strength  of  his  realm  had  been  put  forth  in  one 
more  effort.  A  mighty  effort  in  truth  it  was,  but 
too  exhausting  to  be  repeated,  lie  made  an  im- 
mense display  of  force  at  once  on  the  Pyrenees 
and  on  the  Alps,  on  the  Rhine  and  on  the  Meuse, 
in  the  Atlantic  and  in  the  Mediterranean.  That 
nothing  might  be  wanting  which  could  excite  the 
martial  artlour  of  a  nation  eminently  high-spir- 
ited, he  instituted,  a  few  days  before  he  left  his 


palace  for  the  camp,  a  new  military  order  of 
knighthood,  and  placed  it  under  the  protection 
of  his  own  sainted  ancestor  and  patron.  The 
cross  of  Saint  Lewis  shone  on  the  breasts  of  the 
gentlemen  who  had  been  conspicuous  in  the 
trenches  before  Mons  and  Namur,  and  on  the 
fields  of  Fleurus  and  Steinkirk.  .  .  .  On  the  18th 
of  May  Lewis  left  Versailles.  Early  in  June  he 
was  under  the  walls  of  Namur.  The  Princesses, 
who  had  accompanied  him,  held  their  court 
within  the  fortress.  lie  took  under  his  immedi- 
ate command  the  army  of  Boufllers,  which  was 
encamp  jd  at  Gembloux.  Little  more  than  a  mile 
off  lay  the  urmy  of  Luxemburg.  The  force  col- 
lected in  that  neighbourhood  under  the  French 
lilies  did  not  amount  to  less  than  120,000  men. 
Lewis  had  flattered  himself  that  he  should  be  able 
to  repeat  in  1693  the  stratagem  by  which  Mons 
had  been  taken  in  1691  and  Namur  in  1692 ;  and  he 
had  determined  that  either  Liege  or  Brussels 
should  be  his  prey.  But  William  had  this  year 
been  able  to  assemble  in  good  time  a  force,  inferior 
indeed  to  that  which  was  opposed  to  him,  but 
still  formidable.  With  this  lorce  he  took  his 
post  near  Louvain,  on  the  road  between  the  two 
threatened  cities,  and  watched  every  movement 
of  the  enemy.  .  .  .  Just  at  this  conjuncture 
Lewis  announced  his  intention  to  return  mstantly 
to  Versailles,  and  to  send  the  Dauphin  and  Bouf- 
flers,  with  part  of  the  am  y  which  was  assem- 
bled near  Namur,  to  join  Marshal  Lorgcs  who 
commanded  in  the  Palatinate.  Luxemburg  was 
thunderstruck.  lie  expostulated  boldly  and 
earnestly.  Never,  he  sjiid,  was  such  an  oppor- 
tunity thrown  away.  .  .  .  'The  Alarshal  reasoned : 
he  implored :  he  went  on  his  knees :  but  all  was 
vain ;  and  he  quitted  the  royal  presence  in  the 
deepest  dejection.  Lewis  left  the  camp  a  week 
after  he  had  joined  it,  and  never  afterwards  made 
war  in  person.  .  .  .  Though  the  French  army  in 
the  Netherlands  had  been  weakened  by  the  de- 
parture of  the  forces  commanded  by  the  Dau. 
phin  and  Boufflers,  and  though  the  allied  army 
was  daily  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  fresh 
troops,  Luxemburg  still  had  a  superiority  of 
force;  and  that  superiority  he  increased  by  an 
adroit  stratagem."  He  .succeeded  by  a  feint  in 
inducing  William  to  detach  20,000  men  from  his 
army  and  to  send  them  to  Liege.  He  then  moved 
suddenly  upon  the  camp  of  the  allies,  with  80,- 
000  men,  and  found  but  50,000  to  oppose  him. 
"  It  was  still  in  the  [English]  King's  power,  by  a 
hasty  retreat,  to  put  between  his  army  and  the 
enemy  the  narrow,  but  deep,  waters  of  the  Gette, 
which  had  lately  been  swollen  by  rains.  But  the 
site  which  he  occupied  was  strong ;  and  it  could 
easily  be  made  still  stronger.  lie  set  all  hia 
troops  to  work.  Ditches  were  dug,  mounds 
thrown  up,  palisades  fixed  in  the  earth.  In  a 
few  hours  the  ground  wore  a  new  aspect ;  and 
the  King  trusted  that  he  should  be  able  to  repel 
the  attack  even  of  a  force  greatly  outnumbering 
liis  own.  ...  On  the  left  flank,  the  village  of 
Honisdorff  rose  close  to  the  little  stream  of  Lan- 
den, from  which  the  English  have  named  the 
disastrous  day.  On  the  right  was  the  village 
of  Neerwinden.  Both  villages  were,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  Low  Counlncs,  surrounded  by 
moats  and  fences. "  Notwithstanding  the  strength 
of  the  position  held  by  the  allies,  and  the  valor 
with  which  they  defended  it,  they  were  driven 
out  of  Neerwinden  [July  29] — but  only  after 
the  shattered  village  had  been  five  times  taken 
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and  retaken  —  and  across  the  Qette,  in  confusion 
and  with  heavy  loss.  ' '  The  Frencli  were  vic- 
torious :  but  they  had  bought  their  victory  dour. 
More  then  10,000  of  the  best  troops  of  Lewis  Imd 
fallen.  Neerwinden  was  a  spectacle  at  which 
the  oldest  soldiers  stood  aghast.  The  streets 
were  piled  breast  high  with  corpses.  Among 
the  slain  were  some  great  lords  and  some  re- 
nowned warriors.  .  .  .  The  region,  renowned  as 
the  battle  field,  through  many  ages,  of  the  great- 
est powers  of  Europe,  has  seen  only  two  more 
terrible  days,  the  day  of  Malplaquet  and  the  day 
of  Waterloo.  .  .  .  There  was  no  pursuit,  though 
the  sun  was  still  high  in  the  heaven  when  Wil- 
liam crossed  the  Gette.  The  conquerors  were  so 
much  exhausted  by  marching  and  fighting  that 
they  could  scarcely  move.  ...  A  very  short 
delay  was  enough  for  William.  .  .  .  Three 
weeks  after  his  defeat  he  held  a  review  a  few 
miles  from  Brussels.  The  number  of  men  xmder 
arms  was  greater  than  on  the  morning  of  the 
bloody  day  of  Landen:  their  appearance  was 
soldierlike;  and  their  spirit  seemed  unbroken. 
William  now  wrote  to  Heinsius  that  the  worst 
was  over.  '  The  crisis,'  he  said,  '  has  been  a  ter- 
rible one.  Thank  God  that  it  has  ended  thus.' 
He  did  not,  however,  think  it  prudent  to  try  at 
that  time  the  event  of  another  pitched  field.  He 
therefore  suffered  the  French  to  besiege  and  take 
Charleroi;  and  this  was  the  only  advantage 
which  tiiey  derived  from  the  most  sanguinary 
battle  fought  in  Europe  during  the  seventeenth 
century." — Lord  Macaulay,  ITiat.  of  Eng.,  ch.  20 
(V.  4). 

Also  in  :  G.  Burnet,  Jlist.  of  My  Own  Time, 
hk.  5  (1693).  r.  4. — Due  de  Saint-Simon,  Memoirs 
(ir.  by  St.  John),  v.  1,  ch.  4. 

A.  D.  1693  (October).— Defeat  of  the  Duke 
of  Savoy  at  Marsaglia. — "The  great  efforts 
made  by  Louis  in  the  north  prevented  him  from 
strengthening  the  army  of  Catinat  sufficiently  to 
act  with  energy  against  the  Savoyard  prince,  and 
it  was  determmed  to  restrict  the  campaign  of 
1693  to  the  defensive  on  the  part  of  France.  The 
forces  of  the  duke  had  in  the  meantime  been  re- 
inforced from  Germany,  and  he  opened  the  cam- 
paign with  a  brilliant  and  successful  movement 
agamst  Pignerol.  ...  He  is  said  to  have  enter- 
tained hopes  of  carrying  the  war  in  that  one  cam- 
paign to  the  very  gates  of  Lyons ;  but  the  suc- 
cesses which  inspired  him  with  such  expectations 
alarmed  the  court  of  France,  and  Louis  detached 
in  hast«  a  large  body  of  cavalry  to  reinforce 
Catinat.  That  general  marched  at  once  to  fight 
the  Duke  of  Savoy,  who,  presuming  on  his 
strength,  suffered  the  French  to  pour  out  from 
the  valley  of  Suza  into  the  plain  of  Piedmont, 
abandoned  the  heights,  and  was  consequently 
defeated  at  Marsaglia  on  the  4th  of  October. 
Catinat,  however,  could  not  profit  by  his  victory ; 
he  was  too  ill  supplied  in  every  respect  to  under- 
take the  siege  of  Coui,  and  the  state  of  the  French 
armies  at  this  time  marks  as  plainly  that  Louvois 
was  dead,  as  the  state  of  the  finances  speaks  the 
loss  of  Colbert."— G.  P.  R.  James,  Life  and 
Times  of  Louis  XIV.,  v.  2,  ch.  11. 

A.  D.  1694. — Campaigns  vrithout  battles. — 
Operations  at  sea. —  In  1694,  King  William  was 
"in  a  position  to  keep  an  army  afoot  in  the 
Netherlands  stronger  than  any  had  hitherto  been. 
It  was  reckoned  at  31,800  horse,  including  a 
corps  of  dragoons,  and  58,000  foot;  so  great  a 
force  had  never  been  seen  within  the  memory  of 


man.  All  the  best-known  generals,  who  had 
hitherto  taken  part  in  the  wars  of  western 
Europe,  were  gathered  round  him  with  their 
troops.  The  French  army,  with  which  the  Dau- 
phin, but  not  the  King,  was  present,  was  not 
much  smaller ;  it  was  once  more  led  by  Marshal 
Luxembour;^.  These  two  hosts  lay  over  against 
one  another  in  their  camps  for  a  couple  of  months ; 
neither  offered  battle  to  the  other.  .  .  .  This  cam- 
paign is  notable  in  the  annals  of  the  art  of  war 
for  the  skill  with  which  each  force  pursued  or 
evaded  the  other ;  but  the  results  were  limited  to 
the  recovery  by  the  allies  of  that  unimportant 
place,  Huy.  William  had  thought  himself  for- 
tunate in  having  come  out  of  the  previous  cam- 
paign without  disaster:  in  this  campaign  the 
French  were  proud  to  have  held  their  lines  in 
presence  of  a  superior  force.  On  the  coast  also 
the  French  were  successful  in  repelling  a  most 
vehement  and  perilous  attack.  They  had  been 
warned  that  the  English  were  going  to  fall  on 
Brest,  and  Vauban  was  sent  down  there  in  haste 
to  organise  the  defence ;  and  in  this  he  was  thor- 
oughly successful.  When  the  English  landed 
on  the  coast  in  Camaret  Bay  (for  the  fort  of  that 
name  had  first  to  be  taken)  they  were  saluted  by 
two  batteries,  which  they  had  never  detected, 
and  which  were  so  well  placed  that  every  shot 
told,  and  the  grape-shot  wounded  almost  every 
man  who  had  ventured  ashore.  The  gallant 
General,  Talmash,  was  also  hit,  and  ere  long  died 
of  his  wounds.  The  English  fleet,  which  had 
come  to  bombard  Brest,  was  itself  bombarded 
from  the  walls.  But  though  this  great  effort 
failed,  the  English  fleet  still  held  the  mastery  of 
the  Channel :  it  also  blockaded  the  northern  coast 
of  France.  After  Brest  it  attacked  Dieppe,  lay- 
ing it  almost  entirely  in  ashes ;  thence  it  sailed  to 
Havre,  and  St.  Malo,  to  Calais,  and  Dunkirk. 
This  was  of  great  use  in  the  conduct  of  the  war. 
King  William  observes  that  had  not  the  coasts 
been  kept  in  a  state  of  alarm,  all  the  forces  de- 
tained there  for  defensive  purposes  would  have 
been  thrown  on  the  Netherlands.  .  .  .  But  the 
most  important  result  of  the  maritime  war  lay 
on  another  side.  In  May,  1694,  Noailles  pushed 
into  Catalonia,  supported  by  Tourville,  who  lay 
at  anchor  with  the  fleet  in  the  Bay  of  Rosas. 
...  It  was  of  incalculable  importance  to  Spain 
to  be  in  alliance  with  the  maritime  powers. 
Strengthened  by  a  Dutch  fleet  and  some  Spanish 
ships,  Admiral  Russell  now  appeared  in  the 
Mediterranean.  He  secured  Barcelona  from  the 
French,  who  would  never  have  been  kept  out  of 
the  city  by  the  Spaniards  alone.  The  approach 
of  the  English  fleet  had  at  this  time  the  g-eatest 
influence  m  keeping  the  Duke  of  Savoy  staunch 
to  the  confederation.  In  Germany  the  rise  of  the 
house  of  Hanover  to  the  Electoral  dignity  had 
now  caused  most  unpleasant  complications.  A 
shoal  of  (Jerman  princes,  headed  by  the  King  of 
Denmark,  as  a  Prince  of  the  Empire,  and  offended 
by  the  preference  shown  to  Hanover,  inclined,  if 
not  to  alliance  with  France,  at  least  to  neutrality. 
.  .  .  We  can  have  no  conception,  and  in  this 
place  we  cannot  possibly  investigate,  with  what 
unbroken  watchfulness  King  William,  supported 
by  Heinsius,  looked  after  the  German  and  the 
Northern  courts,  so  as  to  keep  their  irritation 
from  reacting  on  the  course  of  the  great  war.  .  .  . 
When  the  French,  in  June,  1694,  crossed  the 
Rhine,  meaning,  as  they  boasted  with  true  Gallic 
arrogance,  soon  to  dip  their  swords  in  the  Danube, 
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they  found  the  Prince  of  Baden  so  well  prepared, 
and  posted  so  strongly  near  Wisloch,  that  they 
did  not  venture  to  attack  him.  .  .  .  The  general 
result  is  this:  neither  side  was  as  yet  really  su- 
perior to  the  other ;  but  the  French  power  was 
everywhere  checked  and  held  within  bounds  by 
the  arms  and  influence  of  William  III." — L.  von 
Ranke,  Hist,  of  Eng.,  17 th  Century,  bk.  20,  ch.  6 
{V.  5). 

A.  D.  i69S-i696.~The  end  of  the  War  of 
the  Leag^ue  of  Augsburg. — Loss  of  Namur. — 
Terms  with  Savoy. — The  Peace  of  Ryswick. 
— "Military  and  naval  efforts  were  relaxed  on 
all  sides:  on  the  Rhine  the  Prince  of  Baden  and 
the  Marechal  de  Lorges,  both  ill  in  health,  did 
little  but  observe  each  other;  and  though  the 
Duke  of  Savoy  made  himself  master  of  Casal  on 
the  11th  July,  1G95,  no  other  military  event  of 
any  consequence  took  place  on  the  side  of  Italy, 
where  Louis  entered  into  negotiations  with  the 
duke,  and  succeeded,  in  the  following  year,  in 
detaching  him  from  the  league  of  Augsburg.  As 
the  price  of  his  defection  the  whole  of  his  terri- 
tories were  to  be  restored  to  him,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Suza,  Nice,  and  Montmeillan,  which 
were  promised  to  be  delivered  also  on  the  signa- 
ture of  a  general  peii'-L,.  Money  was  added  to 
render  the  consent  of  a  needy  prince  more  ready. 
.  .  .  The  duke  promised  to  obtain  from  the  em- 
peror a  pledge  that  Italy  should  be  considered  as 
neutral  ground,  and  if  the  allies  refused  such  a 
pledge,  then  to  join  the  forces  of  Savoy  to  those 
of  France,  and  give  a  free  passage  to  the  French 
through  his  dominions.  In  consequence  of  this 
treaty  ...  he  applied  to  the  emperor  for  a  rec- 
ognition of  the  neutrality  of  Italy,  and  was  re- 
fused. He  then  hastened,  with  a  facility  which 
distinguished  him  through  life,  to  abandon  his 
friends  and  join  his  enemies,  and  within  one 
month  was  generalissimo  for  the  emperor  in 
Italy  fighting  against  France,  and  generalissimo 
for  the  King  of  France  in  Italy  fighting  against 
the  emperor.  Previous  to  this  change,  however, 
the  King  of  England  opened  the  campaign  of 
1695  in  the  Netherlands  by  the  siege  of  Namur. 
The  death  of  Lu.xemburg  had  placed  the  French 
army  of  Flanders  under  the  command  of  the  in- 
capable Marshal  Villeroi;  and  William,  feeling 
that  his  enemy  was  no  longer  to  be  much  re- 
spected, assumed  at  once  the  offensive.  He 
concealed  his  design  upon  Namur  under  a  variety 
of  manojuvres  which  kept  the  French  generals 
in  suspense;  and,  then  leaving  the  Prince  of 
Vaudemont  to  protect  the  principal  Spanish 
towns  in  Flanders,  he  collected  his  troops  sud- 
denly ;  and  while  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  invested 
Namur,  he  covered  the  operations  of  the  siege 
with  a  considerable  force.  Villeroi  now  deter- 
mined to  attack  the  Prince  of  Vaudemont,  but 
twice  suffered  him  to  escape;  and  then,  after 
having  apparently  hesitated  for  some  time  how 
to  drive  or  draw  the  King  of  England  from  the 
attack  upon  Namur,  he  resolved  to  bombard  the 
city  of  Brussels,  never  pretending  to  besiege  it, 
but  alleging  as  his  motive  for  a  proceeding 
which  was  merely  destructive,  the  bombardment 
of  the  maritime  towns  of  France  by  the  English. 
During  tliree  days  he  continued  to  fire  upon  the 
city,  ruining  a  great  part  thereof,  and  then  with- 
drew to  witness  the  surrender  of  the  citadel  of 
Namur  on  the  2nd  September,  the  town  itself 
having  capitulated  on  the  4th  of  the  preceding 
month.     As  some  compensation,  though  but  a 


poor  one,  for  the  loss  of  Namur,  and  tlie  disgrace 
of  the  French  arms  in  suffering  such  a  city  to  be 
captured  in  the  presence  of  80,000  men,  Montal 
took  Dixmude  and  Deynse  in  the  course  of  June. 
.  .  .  The  only  after-event  of  any  importance 
which  occurred  in  Flanders  during  this  war,  was 
the  capture  of  Ath  by  the  French,  in  the  year 
1697,  while  negotiations  for  peace  were  going  on 
with  activity  at  Ryswick.  .  .  .  Regular  com- 
nnmications  regarding  peace  having  been  once 
established,  Ryswick,  near  the  Hague,  was  ap- 
p-'inted  for  the  meeting  of  plenipotentiaries;  and 
Ilarlay,  Torci,  and  CalliiSres  appeared  at  that 
place  as  representatives  of  Louis.  The  articles 
which  had  been  formerly  sketched  out  at  Utrecht 
formed  the  base  of  the  treaties  now  agreed  upon; 
and  Louis  yielded  far  more  than  coidd  have  been 
expected  from  one  so  proud  and  so  successful." 
— G.  P.  R.  James,  Life  and  I'imes  of  Louis  XIV., 
V.  2,  ch.  11. 

Also  in:  T.  II.  Dyer,  Hint,  of  Modern  Europe, 
V.  3,  ch.  5. — Sir  J.  Dalrymple,  Memoirs  of  Great 
Britain  and  L'eland,  j)t.  3,  hk.  4  (r.  3). 

A.  D.  1697  (April). — The  sacking  of  Cartha- 
gena.     See  Cauthaoena  :  A.  1).  1097. 

A.  D.  1697.— The  Peaceof  Ryswick.— "The 
Congress  for  the  treaty  or  series  of  treaties  that 
was  to  terminate  the  great  European  war,  w))ich 
had  now  lasted  for  upwards  of  nine  years,  wus 
held  at  Ryswick,  a  chateau  near  the  Hague. 
The  conferences  were  opened  in  May,  1697. 
Among  the  countries  represented  were  Sweden, 
Austria,  France,  Spain,  England,  Holland,  Den- 
mark and  the  various  States  of  the  German  Em- 
pire. The  treaties  were  signed,  in  severalty, 
between  the  different  States,  except  Austria,  in 
September  and  October,  1097,  and  with  the  Em- 
peror, in  November.  The  principal  features  of 
the  treaty  were,  as  between  France  and  Spain, 
that,  the  former  country  was  to  deliver  to  Spain 
Barcelona,  and  other  places  in  Catalonia;  also 
various  places  which  France  had  taken  in  the 
Spanish  Netherlands,  during  the  war,  including 
Luxembourg  and  its  Duchy,  Charleroi,  Mons  anil 
Courtrai.  Various  others  were  excepted,  to  be 
retained  by  France,  as  dependencies  of  French 
possessions.  The  principal  stipuldions  of  the 
treaty,  as  between  France  and  Great  Britain, 
were  that  France  formally  recognized  William 
III.  as  lawful  king  of  Great  Britain,  and  agreed 
not  to  trouble  him  in  the  possession  of  his  do- 
minions, and  not  to  assist  his  enemies,  directly 
or  indirectly.  This  article  had  particular  rela- 
tion to  the  partisans  of  the  exiled  Stuart  king, 
then  living  in  France.  By  another  article,  all 
places  taken  by  either  country  in  America,  dur- 
ing the  war,  were  to  be  relinquished,  and  the 
Principality  of  Orange  and  its  estates  situated  in 
the  south  of  France  were  to  be  restored  to  Wil- 
liam. In  the  treaty  with  Holland,  certain  pos- 
sessions in  the  East  Indies  were  to  be  restored  to 
the  Dutch  East  India  Company :  and  important 
articles  of  commerce  were  appended,  among 
which  the  principle  was  laid  down  that  free 
ships  should  make  free  goods,  not  contraband 
of  war.  By  the  treaty  with  the  Emperor  and 
the  German  States,  the  Treaties  of  AVestphalia 
and  Nymeguen  were  recognized  as  the  basis  of 
the  Treaty  of  Ryswick,  with  such  exceptions 
only  as  were  to  be  provided  in  the  latter  treaty. 
France  also  was  to  give  up  all  territory  she  had 
occupied  or  controlled  before  or  during  the  war 
under  the  name  of  '  reunions, '  outside  of  Alsace, 
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but  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  was  to  bo  pre- 
served in  Alsiice  a.s  it  then  existed.  This  con- 
cession by  France  included  among  other  places 
Freiburg,  Brisach,  and  Treves;  and  certain  res- 
titutions were  to  be  made  by  France,  in  favor  of 
Spire,  the  Electors  of  Treves,  and  Brandenb\irg 
and  the  Palatinate ;  also,  others  in  favor  of  cer- 
tain of  the  smaller  German  Princes.  The  city  of 
Strasburg,  in  return,  vas  formally  ceded  to 
France,  .  .  .  and  the  important  fort  of  Kehl  was 
yielded  to  the  Empire.  The  navigation  of  the 
Rhine  was  to  bo  free  to  all  persons.  The  Duko 
of  Lorraine  was  to  be  restored  to  his  po.ssession3 
with  such  exceptions  as  were  provided  in  the 
treaty.  By  the  terms  of  this  treaty,  a  more  ad- 
vantageous peace  was  given  to  Spain  than  she 
had  any  expectation  of.  .  .  .  Not  only  were  the 
places  taken  in  Spain,  including  the  numerous 
lortifled  places  in  Catalonia,  jpielded  up,  but  also, 
with  some  exceptions,  those  m  the  Spanish  Neth- 
erlands, and  also  the  important  territory  of  Lux- 
embourg; some  places  were  even  yielded  to 
Spain  that  France  had  gained  under  former 
treaties."— J.  W.  Gerard,  Tfte  Peace  of  Utrecht, 
ch.  4. — "The  restitutions  and  cessions  [from 
France  to  Germany]  comprised  Treves,  Germers- 
heim,  Dcux-Ponts,  Veldentz,  Montbeliard,  Kehl, 
Freiburgj^  Ureisach,  Philippsburg,  the  Emperor 
and  the  Empire  ceding  in  exchange  Strasbourg 
to  the  King  of  France  in  complete  sovereignty. 
.  .  .  Louis  XIV.  had  consented  somewhat  to  re- 
lax the  rigor  of  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen  towards 
the  heir  of  the  Duchy  of  Lorraine,  nephew  of  the 
Emperor  by  his  mother ;  he  restored  to  the  young 
Duke  Leopold  his  inheritance  in  the  condition 
in  which  Charles  IV.  had  possessed  it  before  the 
French  conquest  of  1670;  that  is  to  say,  he  re- 
stored Nancy,  allowing  only  the  ramparts  of  tho 
Old  Town  to  remain,  and  razing  all  the  rest  of 
the  fortifications  without  the  power  of  restoring 
them;  he  kept  IMarsal,  an  interior  place  calcu- 
lated to  hold  Lorraine  in  check,  and  also  Sarre- 
Louis,  a  frontier-place  which  separated  Lorraine 
from  the  Germanic  provinces ;  he  restored  Bitche 
and  Ilomburg  dismantled,  without  power  to  re- 
establish them,  and  kept  Longwy  in  exchange 
for  a  domain  of  similar  value  in  one  of  theTrois- 
Evfiches;  finally,  he  no  longer  demanded,  as  at 
Nimeguen,  four  great  strategic  routes  through 
Lorraine,  and  consented  that  the  passage  should 
always  be  open  to  his  troops.  The  House  of 
Lorraine  was  thus  reestablished  in  its  estates 
after  twenty -seven  years  of  exile." — H.  Martin, 
Hist,  of  France:  Age  of  Louis  XIV.,  v.  2,  ch.  2. 

Also  IN:  L.  von  Ilankc,  Hist,  of  Eiig.,  \1th 
Century,  bk.  20,  ch.  11  (o.  5). — See,  also,  CiVnada: 
A.  D.  1692-1697;  and  Newfoundland:  A.  D. 
1094-1097. 

A.  D.  1698-1712. — The  colonization  of  Louis- 
iana.— Broad  claims  to  the  whole  valley  of  the 
Mississippi.     See  Louisiana:  A.  D.  1098-1712. 

A.  D.  1700. — Bequest  of  the  Spanish  crown 
to  a  French  royal  prince.  See  Spain:  A.  D. 
1698-1700. 

A.  D.  1701-1702. — Provocation  of  the  Second 
Grand  Alliance  and  War  of  the  Spanish  Suc- 
cession. See  Spain  :  A.  D.  1701-1702,  and  Eng- 
l.vnd:  a.  D.  1701-1703. 

A.  D.  1702-1710. —  The  Camisard  rising  of 
the  French  Protestants  in  the  C^vennes. — 
"  The  movement  known  as  the  War  of  the  Caml- 
sardsis  an  episode  of  the  history  of  Protestantism 
in  France  which,  though  rarely  studied  in  detail 


and  perhaps  but  partially  understood,  was  not 
devoid  of  signiflcancc.  When  it  occurred,  in  tho 
summer  of  1702,  a  period  of  little  less  than  17 
years  had  elapsed  since  Louis  XIV.,  bv  his  edict 
of  Fontainebleau,  October,  1685,  solemnly  re- 
voked the  great  and  fundamental  law  enacted  by 
his  grandfather,  Henry  IV.,  for  the  protection 
of  the  adherents  of  the  Reformed  faith,  known 
in  history  as  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  During  the 
whole  of  that  period  the  Protestants  had  sub- 
mitted, with  scarcely  an  attempt  at  armed  resis- 
tance, to  the  proscription  of  their  tenets.  .  .  . 
The  majority,  unable  to  escape  from  the  land  of 
oppression,  remained  at  home  .  .  .  nearly  all  of 
them  cherishing  the  confident  hope  that  tho 
king's  delusion  would  be  short-lived,  and  that 
the  edict  under  which  they  and  their  ancestors 
had  lived  for  three  generations  would,  before 
long,  bo  restored  to  them  with  the  greater  part, 
if  not  tho  whole,  of  its  beneficent  provisions. 
Meanwhile,  all  the  Protestant  ministers  having 
been  expelled  from  France  by  the  same  law  that 
prohibited  tho  expatriation  of  any  of  the  laity, 
the  people  of  the  Reformed  faith  found  them- 
selves destitute  of  the  spiritual  food  they  craved. 
True,  the  new  legislation  affected  to  regard  that 
faith  as  dead,  and  designated  all  tho  former  ad- 
herents of  Protestantism,  without  distinction,  as 
the  '  New  Converts, '  '  Nouveaux  Convertis. ' 
And,  in  point  of  fact,  the  great  majority  had  so 
far  yielded  to  the  terrible  pressure  of  the  violent 
measures  brought  to  bear  upon  them  .  .  .  that 
they  had  consented  to  sign  a  promise  to  bo  '  re- 
united '  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  or  had 
fone  at  least  once  to  mass.  But  they  were  still 
rotestanta  at  heart.  .  .  .  Under  these  circum- 
stances, feeling  more  than  ever  tho  need  of  re- 
ligious comfort,  now  that  remorse  arose  for  a 
weak  betrayal  of  conscientious  conviction,  tho 
proscribed  Protestants,  especially  in  the  south  of 
France,  began  to  meet  clandestinely  for  divine 
worship  in  such  retired  places  as  seemed  most 
likely  to  escape  the  notice  of  their  vigilant  ene- 
mies. ...  It  was  not  strange  that  in  so  excep- 
tional a  situation,  a  phase  of  religious  life  and  feel- 
ing equally  exceptional  should  manifest  itself.  I 
refer  to  that  appearance  of  prophetic  inspiration 
which  attracted  to  the  province  of  Vivarais  and 
to  the  Cevennes  Mountains  the  attention  of  all 
Europe.  .  .  .  Historically  .  .  .  the  influence  of 
the  prophets  of  the  Cevennes  was  an  important 
factor  in  the  Protestant  problem  of  the  end  of  the 
17th  and  the  commencement  of  the  18th  centu- 
ries. .  .  .  Various  methods  were  adopted  to  put  an 
end  to  the  prophets  with  their  prophecies,  which 
were  for  the  most  part  denunciatory  of  Rome  as 
Antichrist  and  foreshadowed  the  approaching 
fall  of  the  papacy.  But  this  form  of  enthusiasm 
had  struck  a  deep  root  and  it  was  hard  to  eradi- 
cate it.  Imprisonment,  in  convent  or  jail,  was 
the  most  common  punishment,  especially  in  tlie 
case  of  women.  Not  infrequently  to  imprison- 
ment was  added  corporal  chastisement,  and  the 
prophets,  male  and  female,  were  flogged  until 
they  might  be  regarded  as  fully  cured  of  their 
delusion.  .  .  .  But  no  utterances  of  prophets, 
however  fervid  and  impassioned,  would  havo 
sufficed  to  occasion  an  uprising  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  C6vennes  Mountains,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  virulent  persecution  to  which  the  latter  found 
themselves  exposed  at  the  hands  of  the  provincial 
authorities  directly  instigated  thereto  by  tho 
clergy  of  the  established  church.     For  it  must 
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1)0  noticed  that  a  larcre  part  of  tlic  popriliitioii  of 
the  Cuvennes  was  still  Prottistimt,  iiiul  iiiado  no 
concculment  of  the  fuel,  even  though  the  king's 
ministers  affected  to  cull  them  '  Ne\v  Catholics,' 
or  '  New  Converts.'  Tlie  region  over  which  tlie 
Camisard  war  extended  with  more  or  less  vio- 
lence comprised  si.x  episcopal  dioceses,  whicli,  in 
1098,  liad  an  aggregate  population  of  about  two- 
thirds  of  a  million  of  souls.  Of  tlicse  souls, 
though  Protestantism  had  been  dead  in  the  eye 
of  the  law  for  13  years,  fully  one-fourth  were 
still  Protestant.  .  .  .  The  war  may  be  said  to 
have  be^un  on  the  34th  of  July,  1702,  when 
the  Abbe  du  Chayla,  a  noted  persecutor,  was 
killed  in  his  house,  at  Pont  do  Montvert,  by  a 
band  of  40  or  50  of  U'l  'Nouveaux  Convertis,' 
whom  he  had  driv  i  to  desperation  by  his  cruelty 
to  their  fellow  bel  ever.' .  If  we  regard  its  termi- 
nation to  be  tl.e  submission  of  Jean  Cavalier,  the 
most  picturesque  ixr-'i,  in  some  regards,  tlic  most 
able  of  the  leaders,  in  tlie  month  of  May,  1704, 
the  war  lasted  a  little  less  than  two  years.  But, 
although  the  French  government  had  succeeded, 
rather  by  craft  than  by  force,  in  getting  rid  of 
the  most  formidable  of  its  opponents  ...  it  was 
not  until  five  or  six  years  later  —  that  is,  until 
1709  or  1710  —  that  .  .  .  comparative  peace  was 
finally  restored.  .  .  .  During  the  first  months  of 
the  insurrection  the  exploits  of  the  malcontents 
were  confined  to  deeds  of  destruction  accom- 
plished by  companies  of  venturesome  men,  who 
almost  everywhere  eluded  the  pursuit  of  the 
enemy  bv  tlieir  superior  knowledge  of  the  intri- 
cacies of  the  mountain  woods  and  patlis.  The 
track  of  these  companies  could  easily  be  made 
out;  for  it  was  marked  by  the  destruction  of 
vicarages  and  rectories,  by  the  smoke  of  burned 
churches,  too  often  by  the  corpses  of  slain  priests. 
The  perpetrators  of  these  acts  of  violence  soon 
won  for  themselves  some  special  designations,  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  more  passive  Protes- 
tants who  remained  in  their  homes,  taking  no 
open  part  in  tlie  struggle.  .  .  .  About  tlie  close  of 
1703,  however,  or  the  first  months  of  1703,  a  new 
word  was  coined  fc  the  fresh  emergency,  and 
the  armed  Protestants  received  the  appellation 
under  which  they  have  passed  into  history  —  the 
Camisards.  Passing  by  all  the  strange  and  fanci- 
ful derivations  of  the  word  which  seem  to  have 
no  claim  upon  our  notice,  unless  it  be  their  evi- 
dent absurdity,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  connect- 
ing it  with  those  nocturnal  expeditions  which 
wore  styled  '  Camisades ' ;  because  the  warriors 
who  took  advantiige  of  tlie  darkness  of  the  night 
to  ride  out  and  explore  or  force  the  enemy's  en- 
trenchments, sometimes  threw  over  their  armor 
&  shirt  that  might  enable  them  to  recognize  each 
other.  Others  will  have  it  that,  though  the 
name  was  derived  from  tlie  same  article  of  ap- 
parel —  the  '  camisa '  or  shirt  —  it  was  applied  to 
the  Cevenol  bands  for  another  reason,  namely," 
that  when  tliey  found  opportunities,  they  carried 
oflE  clean  linen  from  the  villages  and  left  their 
soiled  garments  in  exchange.  The  final  over- 
throw of  the  Camisards  "  was  not  accomplished 
without  the  employment  of  100,000  troops,  cer- 
tainly far  more  than  ten  times  the  total  number 
ever  brought  into  the  field  by  the  Camisards. 
.  .  .  Not  less  than  three  officers  of  the  highest 
grade  in  the  service,  marshals  of  France,  were 
successively  appointed  to  put  down  a  revolt 
which  it  might  have  been  expected  a  simple 
colonel  could  suffice  to  quell  —  M.  de  Broglie 
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being  succeeded  by  the  Marshal  de  Montrcvel, 
the  Marshal  de  jfontrevel  by  the  ^larshal  de 
Villars,  and  the  ^larshal  de  Villars  by  the  Marshal 
de  Berwick." — II.  M.  Baird,  The  Cainimrd  Ujiriii- 
iiKj  {I'<ij)ers  of  the  Am.  Soc.  of  Church  Hist.,  v.  3, 
pj).  13-34). 

Also  in:  Mrs.  Bray,  The  Itecolt  of  the  Protes- 
(ii  "  of  the  Ceveniies. — N.  Peyrat,  The  Pastors  in 
t/i,  Wilderness. —  S.  Smiles,  The  Huguenots  in 
France  after  the  Ilemcationofthe  Edict  of  Nantes, 
ch.  5-8. 

A.  D,  1702-1711.— The  War  of  the  Spanish 
Succession  in  America  (called  Queen  Anne's 
War).  See  Nkw  Enuland:  A.  D.  1702-1710; 
andC.VNAD.v:  A.  D.  1711-1713. 

A.  D.  1702- 1713,— The  War  of  the  Spanish 
Succession  in  Europe.  See  Itai^y:  A.  D.  1701- 
1713;  Spain:  A.D.  1702,  to  1707-1710;  Geumany: 
A.  D.  1702,  to  1700-1711;  Netiieiilands:  A.D. 
1703-1704,  to  1710-1713. 

A.  D.  1702-1715.— Renewed  Jesuitical  per- 
secution of  the  Jansenists.— The  odious  Bull 
Unigenitus  and  its  tyrannical  enforcement. 
See  Pout  Roval  and  the  Jansenists  :  A.  D. 
1702-1715. 

A.  D.  1710,— The  War  of  the  Spanish  Suc- 
cession :  Misery  of  the  nation. — Overtures  for 
Peace. —  Conferences  at  Gertruydenberg. — 
"France  was  still  reduced  to  extreme  and  abject 
wretchedness.  Her  finances  were  ruined.  Her 
people  were  half  starving.  Jlarlborou^h  de- 
clared that  in  the  villages  through  whicli  ho 
passed  in  the  summer  of  1710,  at  least  half  the 
inhabitants  had  perished  since  the  beginning  of 
the  preceding  winter,  and  the  rest  looked  as  if 
they  had  come  out  of  tlieir  graves.  All  the  old 
dreams  of  French  conciuests  in  the  Spanish 
Netlierlands,  in  Italy,  and  in  Germany  were  dis- 
pelled, and  the  French  generals  were  now  strug- 
gling desperately  and  "skilfully  to  defend  their 
own  frontier.  ...  In  1710,  while  the  Whig  min- 
istry [in  England]  was  still  in  power,  but  at  a 
time  when  it  was  manifestly  tottering  to  its  fall, 
Lewis  had  made  one  more  attempt  to  obtain 
peace  by  the  most  ample  concessions.  The  con- 
ferences were  held  at  the  Dutch  fortress  of  Ger- 
truydenberg.  Lewis  declared  himself  ready  to 
accept  the  conditions  exacted  as  preliminaries  of 
peace  in  the  preceding  year,  with  the  exception 
of  the  article  compelling  Philip  within  two 
months  to  cede  the  Spanish  throne.  He  con- 
sented, in  the  course  of  the  negotiations,  to  grant 
to  the  Dutch  nearly  all  the  fortresses  of  the  French 
and  Spanish  Netherlands,  including  among  others 
Ypres,  Tournay,  Lille,  Fumes,  and  even  Valen- 
ciennes, to  cede  Alaaco  to  the  Duke  of  Lorraine, 
to  destroy  the  fortifications  of  Dunkirk,  and  those 
on  the  Rhine  from  Bale  to  Philipsburg.  Th^ 
main  difficulty  was  on  the  question  of  the  Span- 
ish succession.  .  .  .  The  French  troops  had  al- 
ready been  recalled  from  Spain,  and  Lewis  con- 
sented to  recognise  the  Archduke  as  the  sovereign, 
to  engage  to  give  no  more  assistance  to  his  grand- 
child, to  place  four  cautionary  towns  in  the  hands 
of  tlie  Dutch  as  a  pledge  for  the  fulfilment  of  the 
treaty,  and  even  to  pay  a  subsidy  to  the  allies 
for  the  continuance  of  the  war  against  Philip. 
The  allies,  however,  insisted  that  he  should  join 
with  them  in  driving  his  grandson  by  force  of 
arms  from  Spain,  and  on  this  article  the  negotia- 
tions were  broken  off." — W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  Hist, 
of  Eng.  in  tlie  18</t  Century,  ch.  1. — See  England: 
A.  D.  1710-1713. 
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A.  D,  1713-1714.— Ending  of  the  War  of  the 
Spanish  Succession.— The  Peace  of  Utrecht 
and  the  Treaty  of  Rastadt.  See  Utueciit: 
A.  I).  1712-1714. 

A.  D.  1714.— The  desertion  of  the  Cata- 
lans.    SeoHi'AiN:  A.  D.  17i:J-1714. 

A.  D.  1715.— Death  of  Louis  XIV.— The 
character  of  his  reign. — Louis  XIV.  died  Heptem- 
bcr  1, 1715,  at  the  ujje  of  77  years,  haviuj?  reigned 
72  years.  "  Uielielieu,  arul  after  liiin  Mazarin, 
governing  as  if  they  had  been  dictators  of  a  re- 
public, had  extinguished,  if  I  may  use  the  e.\- 
pression,  their  personality  in  the  idea  an<l  service 
of  tlie  state.  Possessing  only  the  exercise  of  au- 
thority, they  both  conducted  themselves  as  re- 
sponsible agents  towards  the  sovereign  and  be- 
fore the  judgment  of  the  country;  while  Louis 
XIV.,  combming  the  exercise  with  the  right, 
considered  himself  exempted  from  all  rule  but 
that  of  his  own  will,  and  acknowledged  no  re- 
sponsibility for  his  actions  except  to  his  own  con- 
science. It  was  this  conviction  of  his  universfil 
f)ower,  a  conviction  genuine  and  sincere,  exclud- 
ng  both  scruples  and  remorse,  which  made  him 
upset  one  after  the  other  the  twofold  system 
founded  by  Henry  IV.,  of  religious  liberty  at 
home,  and  abroad  of  a  national  preponderance 
resting  upon  a  generous  protection  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  states  and  European  civilisivtion. 
At  the  personal  accession  of  Louis  XIV.,  more 
than  fifty  years  had  passed  since  France  had 
pursued  the  work  of  her  policy  in  Europe,  im- 
partial towards  the  various  communions  of  Chris- 
tians, the  different  forms  of  governments,  and 
the  internal  revolutions  of  the  states.  Although 
France  was  catholic  and  monarchical,  her  alli- 
ances were,  in  the  first  place,  with  the  l*rotestant 
states  of  Germany  and  with  republican  Holland; 
she  had  even  made  friendly  terms  with  regicide 
England.  No  other  Interest  but  that  of  the  well- 
understood  development  of  the  national  resources 
had  weight  in  her  councils,  and  directed  the  in- 
ternal action  of  her  government.  But  all  was 
changed  by  Louis  XIV.,  and  special  interests, 
the  spawn  of  royal  personality,  of  the  principle 
of  the  hereditary  monarchy,  or  that  of  the  state 
religion,  were  admitted,  soon  to  fly  upward  in 
the  scale.  Thence  resulted  the  overthrow  of  the 
system  of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  which 
might  be  justly  called  the  French  system,  and 
the  abandonment  of  it  for  dreams  of  an  universal 
monarchy,  revived  after  the  example  of  Charles 
V.  and  Philip  II.  Thence  a  succession  of  enter- 
prises, formed  in  opposition  to  the  policy  of  the 
country,  such  as  the  war  with  Holland,  the  fac- 
tions made  with  a  view  to  the  Imperial  crown, 
the  support  given  to  James  II.  and  the  counter- 
revolution in  England,  the  acceptance  of  the 
throne  of  Spain  for  a  son  of  France,  preserving 
his  rights  to  the  Crown.  These  causes  of  mis- 
fortune, under  which  the  kingdom  was  obliged 
to  succumb,  all  issued  from  the  circumstance  ap- 
plauded by  the  nation  and  conformable  to  the 
spirit  of  its  tendencies,  which,  after  royalty  had 
attained  its  liighest  degree  of  power  under  two 
ministers,  delivered  it  unlimited  into  the  hands 
of  a  prince  endowed  with  qualities  at  once  bril- 
liant and  solid,  an  object  of  enthusiastic  affection 
and  legitimate  admiration.  When  the  reign, 
which  was  to  crown  under  such  auspices  the 
ascendant  march  of  the  French  monarchy,  had 
falsified  the  unbounded  hopes  which  its  com- 
mencement had  excited;  when  in  the  midst  of 


fruitless  victories  and  continually  increasing  re- 
verses, the  people  beheld  jjrogress  in  all  the 
branches  of  public  economy  changed  into  dis- 
tress,—  the  ruin  of  the  finances,  industry,  and 
agriculture  —  the  exhaustion  of  all  the  resources 
of  the  country, —  the  impoverishment  of  all  classes 
of  the  nation,  the  dreadful  misery  of  the  popula- 
tion, they  were  seized  with  a  bitter  disappoint- 
m(!nt  of  spirit,  which  took  the  place  of  tiie  en- 
thusiasm of  their  confidence  and  love." — A. 
Thierry,  Formation  and  Progreas  of  the  lYers 
£tat  or  Third  Eiitate  in  France,  eh.  9. 

A.  D.  1715,— Accc-sion  of  King  Louis  XV. 

A.  D.  1715-1723.— State  of  the  kingdom  at 
the  death  of  Louis  XIV. —  The  minority  of 
Louis  XV.  and  Regency  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans. — "  Louis  XIV.  .  .  .  left  France  exces- 
sively exhausted.  The  State  was  ruined,  and 
seemed  to  Iiave  no  resource  but  bankruptcy. 
This  trouble  seemed  especially  imminent  in  1715, 
after  the  war,  during  Avhich  the  government  had 
been  obliged  to  borrow  at  400  per  cent. ,  to  create 
new  taxes,  to  spend  in  advance  the  revenue  of 
two  years,  and  to  increase  the  i)ublic  debt  to 
2,400  millions.  The  acquisition  of  two  prov- 
inces (Flanders,  Franche-Comte)  and  a  few  cities 
(Strassburg,  Landau,  and  Dunkirk)  was  no  com- 
pensation for  such  terrible  poverty.  Succeeding 
generations  have  remembered  only  the  numerous 
victories,  Europe  defied,  France  for  twenty  years 
preponderant,  and  the  incomparable  splendor  of 
the  court  of  Versailles,  with  its  marvels  of  letters 
and  arts,  which  have  given  to  the  17th  century 
the  name  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  It  is  for  his- 
tory to  show  the  price  which  France  has  paid  for 
her  king's  vain  attempts  abroad  to  rule  over 
Europe,  and  at  home  to  enslave  the  wills  and 
consciences  of  men.  .  .  .  The  weight  of  the 
authority  of  Louis  XFV.  had  been  crushing  dur- 
ing his  last  years.  When  the  nation  felt  it  lifted, 
it  breathed  more  freely ;  the  court  and  the  city 
burst  into  disrespectful  demonstrations  of  joy; 
the  very  coflSn  of  the  great  king  was  insulted. 
The  new  king  [Louis  XV.,  great-grandson  of 
Louis  XIV.]  was  five  years  old.  Who  was  to 
govern?  Louis  XIV.  had  indeed  left  a  will,  but 
he  had  not  deceived  himself  with  regard  to  the 
valu"  of  it.  '  As  soon  as  I  am  dead,  it  will  be 
disregarded;  I  know  too  well  what  became  of 
the  will  of  the  king,  my  father  1 '  As  after  the 
death  of  Henry  IV.  and  Louis  XIII.  there  was  a 
moment  of  feudal  reaction ;  but  the  decline  of  the 
nobility  may  be  measured  by  the  successive  weak- 
ening of  its  efforts  in  each  case.  Under  Mary 
de'  Medici  it  was  still  able  to  make  a  civil  war ; 
under  Anne  of  Austria  it  produced  the  Fronde ; 
after  Louis  XIV.  it  only  produced  memorials. 
The  Duke  of  Saint-Simon  desired  that  the  first 
prince  of  the  blood,  Philip  of  Orleans,  to  whom 
the  will  left  only  a  shadow  of  power,  should 
demand  the  regency  from  the  dukes  and  peers, 
as  heirs  and  representatives  of  the  ancient  grand 
vassals.  But  the  Duke  of  Orleans  convoked 
Parliament  in  order  to  break  down  the  posthu- 
mous despotism  of  the  old  king,  feigning  that 
the  king  had  committed  the  government  to  his 
hands.  The  regency,  with  the  right  to  appoint 
the  council  of  regency  as  he  would,  was  con- 
ferred upon  him,  and  the  command  of  the  royal 
household  was  taken  from  the  Duke  of  Maine 
[one  of  the  bastard  sons  of  Louis  XIV.],  who 
yielded  this  important  prerogative  only  after  a 
violent  altercation.     As  a  reward  for  the  services 
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of  his  two  nllicB,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  called  the 
high  nobility  into  affairs,  by  substitutiug  for 
tho  ministries  six  councils,  in  which  they  oc- 
cupied almost  all  tho  places,  and  accorded  to 
Parliament  the  right  of  remonstrance.  But  two 
years  had  hardly  pas.sed  when  the  ministries  were 
re-establislied,  and  the  Pnrliunient  again  con- 
demned to  silence.  It  was  plain  that  neither 
nobility  nor  Parliament  were  to  bo  tho  heirs  of 
the  absolute  monarchy.  .  .  .  Debauchery  had, 
until  then,  kept  within  certain  limits;  cynicism 
of  manners  as  well  as  of  thought  was  now 
adopted  openly.  The  regent  set  the  example. 
There  had  never  been  seen  such  frivolity  of  con- 
duct nor  such  licentious  wit  as  that  exhibited  in 
the  wild  meetings  of  the  roues  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans.  There  had  been  formerly  but  one  salon 
in  Prance,  that  of  tho  king ;  a  thousand  were  now 
open  to  a  society  which,  no  longer  occupied  with 
religious  questions,  or  with  war,  or  tho  grave 
futilities  of  etiquette,  felt  that  pleasure  and 
change  were  necessities.  .  .  .  Louis  XV.  attained 
his  majority  Pebruary  13,  1723,  being  then  13 
years  old.  This  terminated  the  regency  of  tho 
Duke  of  Orleans.  But  tho  king  was  still  to  remain 
a  long  time  under  tutelage ;  the  duke,  in  order  to 
retain  the  power  after  resigning  tho  regency,  had 
in  advance  given  [Cardinal]  Dubois  the  title  of 
prime  minister.  At  the  death  of  the  wretched 
Dubois  ho  took  the  oftico  himself,  but  held  it 
only  four  months,  dving  of  apoplexy  in  Decem- 
ber, 1723."— V.  Dui-uy,  Ilkt.  of  Fraiice,  ch.  52 
and  55. 

Also  in  :  W.  C.  Taylor,  MerrwirB  of  the  House 
of  Orleans,  v.  1,  ch.  11-17,  and  v.  2,  ch.  1-3. — 
F.  Rocquain,  The  liemlutionai'y  Sinrit  preceding 
the  French  Rev.,  ch.  1. — J.  B.  Perkins,  France 
under  the  Regency. 

A.  D.  1717-1719.— The  Triple  Alliance.— 
The  Quadruple  Alliance. — War  with  Spain. 
See  Spain:  A.  D.  1713-1725;  also,  Italy:  A.  D. 
1715-1735. 

A.  D.  1717-1720. — John  Law  and  his  Mis- 
sissippi Scheme. — "When  tho  Regent  Orleans 
assumed  the  government  of  Prance,  he  found  its 
affairs  in  frightful  confusion.  Tho  public  debt 
was  three  hundred  millions ;  putting  the  debt  on 
one  side,  the  expenditure  was  only  just  covered 
by  tho  revenue.  St.  Simon  advised  him  to  de- 
clare a  national  bankruptcy.  Do  Noailles,  less 
scrupulous,  proposed  to  debase  the  coinage.  .  .  . 
In  such  desperate  circumstances,  it  was  no  won- 
der that  the  regent  was  ready  to  catch  eagerly  at 
any  prospect  of  success.  A  remedy  was  pro- 
posed to  him  by  tho  famous  John  Law  of  Lauris- 
ton.  This  new  light  of  finance  had  gambled  in, 
and  been  banished  from,  half  the  courts  of  Eu- 
rope; ho  had  figured  in  tho  English  'Hue  and 
Cry,'  as  '  a  very  tall,  black,  lean  imm,  well-shaped, 
above  six  feet  high,  large  pock-holes  in  his  face, 
big-nosed,  speaks  broad  and  loud.'  He  was  a 
big,  masterful,  bullying  man,  one  of  keen  intel- 
lect as  well;  the  hero  of  a  hundred  romantic 
stories.  .  .  .  He  studied  finance  at  Amsterdam, 
then  tho  great  school  of  commerce,  and  offered 
his  services  and  the  '  system '  which  he  had  in- 
vented, first  to  Grodolphin,  when  that  nobleman 
was  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  England,  then  to 
Victor  Amadous,  duke  of  Savoy,  then  to  Louis 
XIV. ,  who,  as  the  story  goes,  refused  any  credit 
to  a  heretic.  Ho  invented  a  new  combination  at 
cards,  which  became  the  despair  of  all  the  crou- 
piers in  Europe:  so  successful  was  tliis  last  in- 


vention, that  he  arrived  for  tho  second  time  at 
Versjdlles,  in  the  early  days  of  tho  regency,  with 
upwards  of  £120,000  at  his  disposal,  and  a  copy 
of  his  '  system  '  in  ills  pocket.  .  .  .  There  was  a 
dash  of  daring  in  the  scheme  which  suited  well 
with  the  regent's  peculiar  turn  of  mind;  it,  was 
gambling  on  a  gigantic  scale.  .  .  .  lieHides,  tho 
Kclieme  was  plausible  and  to  a  certain  \yoini  cor- 
rect. The  regent,  with  all  his  faults,  was  too 
cl(!ver  a  man  not  to  recognize  tho  genius  which 
gleamed  in  Law's  dark  eyes.  Law  showed  that 
the  trade  and  commerce  of  every  country  was 
crippled  by  the  want  of  a  circulating  medium; 
specie  was  not  to  be  had  in  sulHcient  iiuantities; 
paper,  baek(!<l  by  the  credit  of  the  state,  was  tho 
grand  secret.  lie  adduced  the  examples  of  Great 
Britain,  of  Genoa,  and  of  Amsterdam  to  prove 
the  advantage  of  a  paper  currency ;  he  proposed 
to  institute  a  bank,  to  bo  called  the  '  Bank  of 
Prance,'  and  to  issue  notes  guaranteed  by  the 
government  and  secured  on  the  crown  lands,  ex- 
changeable at  sight  for  specie,  and  re<;eivable  in 
payment  of  taxes;  the  bank  was  10  be  conducted 
in  the  king's  name,  and  to  be  managed  by  com- 
missioners appointed  by  the  States-General.  The 
scheme  of  Law  was  based  on  principles  which 
are  now  admitted  as  economical  axioms ;  the  dan- 
ger lay  in  the  enormous  extent  to  whi("h  it  was 
intended  to  push  the  scheme.  .  .  .  Wliile  tho 
bank  was  in  the  hands  of  Law  himself,  it  appears 
to  have  been  managed  with  cousumniate  skill ;  the 
notes  bore  some  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
available  specie ;  they  contained  a  promise  to  pay 
in  silver  of  the  same  standard  and  weight  as 
that  which  existed  at  the  time.  A  largo  divi- 
dend was  declared ;  then  the  regent  stepped  in. 
The  name  of  the  bank  was  changed  to  that  of 
the  Royal  Bank  of  Prance,  the  promise  to  pay 
in  silver  of  a  certJiin  weight  and  standard  was 
dropped,  and  a  promise  substituted  to  pay  '  in 
silver  coin.'  This  omission,  on  tho  part  of  a 
prince  who  had  already  resorted  to  tho  expedi- 
ent of  debasing  the  currency,  was  ominous,  and 
did  much  to  shake  public  confidence ;  the  intelli- 
gence  that  in  tho  first  year  of  the  new  bank 
1,000,000,000  of  livres  were  fabricated,  was  not 
calculated  to  restore  it.  But  these  trifles  were 
forgotten  in  the  mad  excitement  which  followed. 
Law  had  long  been  elaborating  a  scheme  which 
is  for  ever  associated  with  his  name,  and  beside 
which  the  Bank  of  Prance  sahk  into  insignifi- 
cance. In  1717,  tho  year  before  the  bank  had 
been  adopted  by  tho  regent,  the  billets  d'etat  of 
500  livres  each  were  worth  about  160  livres  in^he 
market.  Law,  with  tho  assent  of  the  regent, 
proposed  to  establish  a  company  which  should 
engross  all  the  trade  of  the  kingdom,  and  all  the 
revenues  of  tho  crown,  should  carry  on  the  busi- 
ness of  merchants  in  every  part  of  the  world, 
and  monopolize  tho  farming  of  the  taxes  and  tho 
coining  of  money ;  the  stock  was  to  be  divided 
into  200,000  shares  of  500  livres  each.  The  re- 
gent nearly  marred  the  scheme  at  starting  by 
inserting  a  proviso  that  the  depreciated  billets 
d'etat  wore  to  be  received  at  par  in  payment  for 
the  new  stock,  on  which  four  per  cent,  was 
guaranteed  by  the  State. "  Law's  company  was 
formed,  under  the  name  of  the  Company  of  the 
West,  and  obtained  for  tho  basis  of  its  operations 
a  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  that  vast  territory  of 
Prance  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  which 
bore  the  name  of  Louisiana.  The  same  monopoly 
had  been  held  for  five  years  by  one  Crozat,  who 
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now  rcslj(np(l  if  hponuso  he  found  it  unprofltftble; 
but  tli<'  fact  received  littlo  iittentioii  (8ee  Louihi- 
ana:  A.I).  1717-1718).  "  Louisiiiim  was  de- 
8cri>)cd  as  ii  panidise.  .  .  .  Sliari'lioldcrs  in  tlio 
compnnv  wore  told  that  tlicy  would  enjoy  tlig 
Hi()t»opoly  of  trade  throughout  French  North 
V  v;cri,  and  the  produce  of  a  country  ricii  in 
evc  kiid  /I  mineral  wealth.  Billets  d'ctiit 
wep'  ros'ti  red  to  their  nominal  value ;  stock  in  tlie 
Miasissipj''  scheme  "as  sold  at  fabulous  prices; 
ingots  of  g»  hi,  which  were  declared  to  have  tome 
from  the  niiijcB  of  St.  IJarbe,  were  taken  witii 
great  pomp  to  the  mint;  6,000  of  the  poor  of 
Paris  wen!  sent  out  as  miners,  and  provided  with 
tools  to  work  in  the  new  diggings.  New  issues 
of  shares  were  made;  first  50,000,  then  50,(M)0 
more;  both  at  an  enormous  premium.  The  job- 
bers of  the  rue  Quincumpoix  found  ordinary 
language  inadequate  to  express  their  delight: 
they  invented  a  new  slang  for  the  occasion,  and 
called  the  new  shares  '  les  flUes,'  and  '  les  petites 
flUes,'  respectively.  Paris  was  divided  between 
the  '  Anti-system '  party  who  opposed  Law,  and 
the  Mississippians  who  supported  him.  The 
State  borrowed  from  the  company  fifteen  hun- 
dred millions ;  government  paid  its  creditors  in 
warrants  on  the  company.  To  meet  them.  Law 
Issued  100,000  new  shares;  which  came  out  at  a 
premium  of  1,000  per  cent.  The  Mississippians 
went  mad  with  joy  —  they  invented  another  new 
slang  phrase;  the  'cinq  cents'  eclipsed  the  flUes 
and  the  petites  fllles  in  favour.  The  gates  of 
Law's  hotel  had  to  be  guarded  by  a  detachment 
of  archers ;  the  cashiers  were  mobbed  in  their 
bureaux ;  applicants  for  shares  sat  in  the  ante- 
rooms ;  a  select  body  slept  for  ^veral  nights  on 
the  stairs;  gentlenien  disguised  themselves  in 
Law's  livery  to  obtain  access  to  the  great  man. 
.  .  .  Bv  this  time  the  charter  of  the  company  of 
Senegal  had  been  merged  in  the  bank,  which  also 
became  sole  farmer  of  the  tobacco  duties;  the 
East  India  Company  had  been  abolished,  and  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  trading  to  the  East  Indies, 
China,  and  the  South  Seas,  together  with  all  the 
posses.sions  of  Colbert's  company  were  transferred 
to  Law.  The  bank  now  assumed  the  style  of 
the  Company  of  the  Indies.  Before  the  year 
[1719]  was  out  the  regent  had  transferred  to  it 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  mint,  and  the  con- 
tract of  all  the  great  farms.  Almost  every  branch 
of  industry  in  i  ranee,  its  trade,  its  revenue,  its 
police,  were  now  in  the  hands  of  Law.  Every 
iresh  privilege  was  followed  by  a  new  issue  of 
shares.  .  .  .  The  shares  of  500  franks  were  now 
worth  10,000.  The  rue  Quincampoix  became 
impassable,  and  an  army  of  stockjobbers  camped 
in  tents  in  the  Place  Vendome.  .  .  .  The  excite- 
ment spread  to  England  [where  the  South  Sea 
Bubble  was  inflated  by  the  madness  of  the  hour 
—  see  South  Sea  Bubble].  .  .  .  Law's  system 
and  the  South  Sea  scheme  both  went  down  to- 
gether. Both  were  calculated  to  last  so  long, 
and  so  long  only,  as  universal  confidence  existed ; 
when  it  began  to  be  whispered  that  those  in  the 
secret  were  realizing  their  profits  and  getting  out 
of  the  impending  ruin,  the  whole  edifice  came 
down  with  a  crash.  .  .  .  No  sooner  was  it  evi- 
dent that  the  system  was  about  to  break  down, 
than  Law,  the  only  man  who  could  at  least  have 
mitigated  the  blow,  was  banished. " —  Viscount 
Bury,  Exodus  of  the  Western  Natiom,  c.  2,  ch.  5. 
Also  IN:  C.  Mackay,  MeTnoirs  of  Extraordinary 
Popular  Delusions,  v.  1,  ch.  1.— A.  Thiers.  The 


Mimmppi  JiiMU. — W.  C.  Taylor,  Memoirs  of 
the  House  of  Orleans,  v.  2,  ch.  2, — C.  Oayarre, 
Hist,  of  fjouisiiina,  second  series,  lect.  1. — Duko 
do  Salnt-Sinion,  Metiuiirs:  iihridqed  trans,  by  St. 
John,  V.  3,  ch.  35.  and  v.  4.  ch.  4,  awl  13-15. 

A.  D.  1730. — The  fortifying^  of  Louisbourg. 
See  Cai'k  HuKTON  Island:  A.  I).  1720-1745. 

A.  D.  1723-1774.— Character  and  reign  of 
Louis  XV. — The  King's  mistresses  and  their 
courtiers  who  conducted  the  government. — 
State  and  feeling  of  the  nation. — After  the 
death  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  "a  short  period  of 
about  two  years  and  a-half  comprehends  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  or  rather 
of  his  mistress,  la  Marquise  de  Prie.  Fleury 
[Cardinal]  then  appears  on  the  stage,  and  dies  in 
1748.  He  was,  therefore,  minister  of  Prance  for 
seventeen  years.  On  his  death,  the  king  (Louis 
XV.)  undertook  to  be  his  own  prime  minister; 
an  unpromising  experiment  for  a  country  at  any 
time.  In  this  instance  the  result  was  oidy  that 
the  king's  mistress,  I^Iadame  de  Chateauroux, 
became  the  ruler  of  France,  and  S(xm  after 
Madame  de  Pompadour,  another  mistress, whoso 
reign  was  prolonged  from  1745  to  1763.  Differ- 
ent courtiers  and  prelates  were  seen  to  hold  the 
first  offices  of  the  state  during  this  apparent  pre- 
miership of  the  monarch.  The  ladies  seem  to 
have  chosen  or  tolerated  Cardinal  Tencjin,  Ar- 
gen9on,  Orsy,  Mauripaux,  and  Amelot.who.with 
the  Dukes  Noailles  and  liichelieu,  succeeded  to 
Fleury.  Afterwards,  we  have  Argen^on  and 
Machault,  and  then  come  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  niin'sters  or  favourites  of  Madame  de  Pom- 
padour, the  Abbe  de  Bernis  and  the  Due  do 
Choiseul.  The  last  is  the  moSt  distinguished 
minister  after  Fleury.  He  continued  in  favour 
from  1758,  not  only  to  1763,  when  Madame  do 
Pompadour  died,  but  for  a  few  years  after.  He 
was  at  length  disgra"ed  by  la  Comtesse  Dubarri, 
who  had  become  the  king's  mistress  soon  after 
the  death  of  Aladame  de  Pompadour,  and  re- 
mained so,  nearly  to  the  death  of  the  monarch 
himself,  in  1774."— W.  Smyth,  Lect'son  the  Hist, 
of  tlie  French  Itewlution,  lect.  8. — "The  regency 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  lasted  only  eight  years, 
but  it  was  not  without  a  considerable  effect  upon 
the  destinies  of  the  country.  It  was  a  break  in 
the  political  and  the  religious  traditions  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  Tlie  new  activity  imparted 
to  business  during  this  period  was  an  event  of 
equal  importance.  Nothing  is  more  srroncous 
than  to  suppose  that  constantly  increasing  misery 
at  last  excited  revolt  against  the  government  and 
the  institutions  of  the  old  regime.  The  Revolution 
in  France  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century 
was  possible,  not  because  the  condition  of  the 
people  had  grown  worse,  but  because  it  had  be- 
come better.  The  material  development  of  that 
country,  during  the  fifty  years  that  preceded  the 
convocation  of  the  States  General,  had  no  parallel 
in  its  past  history.  Neither  the  weight  of  taxa- 
tion, nor  the  extravagance  of  the  court,  nor  the 
bankruptcy  of  the  government,  checked  an  in- 
crease in  wealth  that  made  France  in  1789  seem 
like  a  different  land  from  France  in  1715.  The 
lot  of  large  classes  was  still  miserable,  the  burden 
of  taxation  upon  a  large  part  of  the  jjopulutiou 
was  still  grievous,  there  were  sections  where 
Arthur  Young  could  truly  say  that  he  found 
only  poverty  and  privileges,  but  the  country  as 
a  whole  was  more  prosperous  than  Qermauy  or 
Spain;  it  was  far  more  prosperous  than  it  had 
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been  under  Louis  XIV.  .  .  .  Such  nn  Improve- 
ment in  miiterial  eonditions  neceHsitnted  botli 
Bociul  and  political  chiuiKt's.  .  .  .  Hut  whilo  bo- 
ciiil  conditions  hiid  altered,  politlciil  Institutions 
remained  unchanged.  New  wine  had  been  poured 
in,  but  the  old  bottles  were  still  used.  Tallies 
and  corvees  were  no  more  severe  in  the  eigh- 
teenth than  in  the  fifteenth  century,  but  they 
were  more  odious.  A  feudal  privilege,  which 
had  then  been  accepted  as  a  part  of  the  law  of 
nature,  was  now  regarded  as  contrary  to  nature. 
...  A  demand  for  social  c(iuiility,  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  privileges  and  immunities  by  which  any 
class  prollted  at  the  expense  of  others,  was  fos- 
tered by  economical  changes.  It  received  an  ad- 
ditional itnpetus  from  tiic  writings  of  theorists, 
philosophers,  and  political  reformers.  The  inllu- 
cncc  of  literature  in  France  during  the  eighteenth 
century  was  important,  yet  it  is  possible  to  over- 
estimate it.  The  seed  of  political  and  social  change 
was  shown  by  the  writers  of  the  period,  but  the 
Boil  was  already  prepared  to  receive  it.  .  .  .  The 
course  of  events,  tlie  con<lu("t  of  their  rulers,  pre- 
pared the  minds  of  the  French  people  for  politi- 
cal change,  and  accounted  for  the  inlluence  which 
literature  accpiired.  The  doctrines  of  philoso- 
phers found  easy  access  to  the  hearts  of  a  people 
witli  whom  reverence  for  royalty  and  a  tRincjuil 
acceptance  of  an  established  government  bad 
been  succeeded  by  contemiit  for  the  king  ana 
hfttn?d  for  the  regune  inider  which  they  lived. 
We  can  trace  this  change!  of  sentiment  during 
the  reign  of  liouis  XV.  The  popular  affection 
which  encircled  his  cradle  accompanied  him 
when  he  had  grown  to  hv  a  man.  .  .  .  Few 
events  are  more  noticeable  in  tlie  liistory  of  the 
age  than  the  extraordinary  expressions  of  grief 
and  alTection  that  were  e-xcited  by  the  illness  of 
Louis  XV.  in  17-t4.  ...  A  preacher  hailed  him 
as  Louis  the  well  beloved,  and  all  the  nation 
adopted  the  title.  '  What  have  I  done  to  bo  so 
loved?'  the  king  himself  asked.  Certjunly  ho 
had  done  nothing,  but  the  explanation  was  cor- 
rectly given.  '  Louis  XV.  is  dear  to  his  people, 
without  having  done  anything  for  them,  Ijecauso 
the  French  are,  of  all  nations,  most  inclined  to 
love  their  king.'  This  affection,  tho  result  of 
centuries  of  fidelity  and  zeal  for  monarchical 
institutions,  and  for  the  sovereigns  by  whom 
they  were  i)ersonified,  was  wholly  destroyed  by 
Louis's  subsequent  career.  Tho  vices  to  which 
he  became  addicted  were  those  which  arouse 
feelings  not  only  of  reprehension,  but  of  loath- 
ing. Tliey  e.xcited  both  aversion  and  contempt. 
The  administration  of  the  country  was  as  des- 

Eicablc  as  the  chamcter  of  the  sovereign.  Under 
ouis  XIV.  there  had  been  sulfering  and  there 
had  been  disaster,  but  France  had  always  pre- 
Berv°d  a  commanding  position  in  Europe.  .  .  . 
But  now  defeat  and  dishonor  were  tho  fate  of  a 
people  alike  powerful  and  proud.  .  .  .  The  low 
profligacy  into  which  the  king  had  sunk,  the 
nullity  of  his  character,  tlie  turpitude  of  his  mis- 
tress, the  weakness  of  his  administration,  the 
failurt-  of  all  his  plans,  went  far  toward  destroy- 
ing the  feelings  of  loyalty  that  had  so  long  ex- 
isted in  the  hearts  of  tho  French  people.  Some 
curious  figures  mark  the  decline  in  the  cstima- 
tio(j  in  which  the  king  was  held.  In  1744,  si.x 
thousand  masses  were  said  at  Notre  Dame  for 
the  lestoration  of  Louis  XV.  to  health;  in  1757, 
after  the  attempted  assassination  by  Damiens, 
there  were  six  hundred ;  when  the  king  actually 


lay  dying,  in  1774,  then)  were  only  three.  Tho 
fall  from  nix  tliousjind  to  three  measures  the  «lc- 
dint!  in  the  aifection  and  respect  of  tho  Fri'nch 
people  for  th(!ir  sovereign.  It  was  with  a  public 
whom;  sentimentj*  liud  thus  altered  that  the  now 
philosophy  found  acceptance.  "^J.  B.  Perkini, 
Fniticf  under  the  llfgenry,  eh.  1. 

Ai.wM.N:  F.  Ilocquain, '/'//«  Itfrolutionary  Spirit 
prfcedingOw,  l<V.I{i-n.,ch.  2-8.— J.  Murray,  h^eneh 
Fintinre  and  MnaneierM  under  I/iuin  XV. 

A.  D.  1735.— The  alliance  of  Hanover.  See 
Spain:  A.  1).  1718-1725. 

A.  D.  1727-1731. —  Ineffectual  congress  at 
Soissons. — The  Treaty  of  Seville,  with  Spain 
and  England. — The  Second  Treaty  of  Vienna. 
See  Hi'ai.n:  A.  D.  17iJ(l-l7;U. 

A.  D.  1733. — The  First  Family  Compact  of 
the  Bourbons  (France  and  Spain).—"  '1  he  two 
lines  of  the  house  of  Uourlton  |in  France  and  in 
Spain]  once  more  becjime  in  the  highest  degree 
prominent.  ...  As  early  i  s  November  17!i3  a 
Family  Compact  (tho  first  of  the  series)  was  con- 
eludeil  between  them,  in  which  they  contemplated 
the  possibility  of  a  war  against  England,  but 
without  waiting  for  it  entered  into  an  agreement 
against  the  nuiritiuK!  supremacy  of  that  power. 
.  .  .  The  conunercial  i)rivileges  granted  to  tho 
English  in  tho  Peace  of  Utrecht  seemed  to  both 
courts  to  be  intolerable." — L.  von  Haiike,  Hint, 
of  Elm.,  hk.  22,  eh.  4  (».  5).— "It  is  hardly  too 
much  to  say  that  tho  Family  Comi)act  of  1733, 
though  even  yet  not  generaln/  known  to  exist,  is 
tho  most  important  document  of  the  middle 
period  of  the  18th  century  and  tlie  most  indis- 
pensjiblo  to  history.  If  that  period  seems  to  us 
confused,  if  wo  lose  ourselves  in  the  medley  of 
its  wars  —  war  of  tho  ^'olish  election,  war  of 
Jenkins's  ears,  war  of  the  Austrian  succession, 
colonial  war  of  1750 — the  simple  reason  is  that 
we  do  not  know  this  treaty,  which  furnishes  tho 
clue.  From  it  we  may  learn  that  in  this  period, 
ns  in  that  of  Louis  XIV.  and  in  that  of  Napo- 
leon, Europe  struggled  against  the  ambitious 
and  delibemtely  laid  design  of  an  ascendant 
power,  with  this  difference,  that  those  aggres- 
sors were  manifest  to  all  the  world  and  their 
aims  not  dilHcult  to  understand,  whereas  this 
aggression  proceeded  by  ambuscade,  and,  being 
the  aggression  not  of  a  single  state  but  of  an  alli- 
ance, and  a  secret  alliance,  did  not  become  clearly 
manifest  to  Europe  even  when  it  had  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  attixined  its  objects.  .  .  .  The 
first  two  articles  define  tho  nature  of  the  alliance, 
that  it  involves  a  mutual  guarantee  of  all  posses- 
sions, and  has  for  its  object,  first,  the  honour, 
glory,  and  interests  of  both  powers,  and,  secondly, 
their  defence  against  all  damage,  vexation,  and 
prejudice  that  mi  v  tbreaten  them."  The  first 
declared  object  01  the  Compact  is  to  secure  the 
position  of  Don  Cailos,  the  Infant  of  Spain, 
afterwards  Charles  III.,  in  lu'iy,  and  "  to  obtain 
for  him  the  succession  in  Tuscany,  protecting 
him  against  any  attack  that  may  bo  attempted 
by  the  Emperor  or  by  England.  Next,  France 
undcrtdles  to  'aid  Spain  with  all  her  forces  by 
land  or  sea,  if  Spain  should  suspend  England  3 
enjoynu  ut  of  commerce  and  her  other  advan- 
tages, and  England  out  of  revenge  should  resort 
to  hostilities  and  insults  in  the  dominions  and 
states  of  the  crown  of  Spain,  whether  within  or 
oaitside  of  Europe.'"  Further  articles  provide 
for  the  making  of  efforts  to  induce  Great  Britain 
to  restore  Gibraltar  to  Spain;  set  forth  "that  the 
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ton\gn  policy  of  lM)th  HtiiU'H  in  t(»  l)c  jjiiidi-d  ex 
dufllvely  liy  tiu'  inU'nwlHof  thuliotiH*!";  (Icnoiiiicn 
the  AiiNtrmn  l'rii>;iniitic  u.s  "oppoHctl  to  tli<> 
■pciirlty  of  tli(!  lioii(HM)f  lioiirbon."  "Tlio  Kiii>r 
of  Kniiico  ciiKUf^cH  U)  fU'iut  lt3,()<)<)  irifiiiitry  iiixl 
8,(MKl  nkviilry  into  Itnly,  utul  to  inuintiiin  otlior 
urtiiiiH  on  hiH  otiicr  irontierH,  uIm)  to  liiivo  u 
s<|iiti(ln)n  n-»(ty  at  Toiiion,  citlicr  to  Join  tint 
BpaniHJi  fleet  or  to  act  Hcpamtely,  anil  another 
■({iiailron  at  Hn-Ht,  '  to  keep  tlie  hn>;,liMli  in  fear 
and  JealoiiHy';  also,  in  cam!  of  war  with  Kn^- 
land   brcaldng  out,  to  coniniiHHion   the  lar^i-Ht 

f)oHHil)le  number  of  privatt^erH.  Spain  alno  prom 
WH  a  t)x(>d  number  of  trooim.  Tlie  Ittli  and 
12th  artieltM  lay  the  foundation  of  a  clow!  rom- 
nuTcial  alliance  to  Ix!  formed  between  France 
and  Hpain.  Article  1!1  nniH  an  foliowH:  —  'His 
Catholic  majuflty,  nu-o^^niHinf^  all  the  abuses  which 
have  been  fntrcMluced  into  commerce,  <hi('tly  by 
the  British  nation,  in  the  cnidication  of  wliich  thi! 
French  and  Hpatdsh  nations  arc  eipniliy  inUT- 
osted,  h)iH  determined  to  bring  everything  back 
within  rule  and  into  agreement  with  the  letter  of 
treaties'" — to  which  end  the  two  kings  make 
common  cauHC.  "Finally  the  14th  article  pro- 
vides tlmt  the  present  treaty  shall  remain  i)ro- 
foundly  secret  as  long  as  the  contracting  parties 
shall  iudgo  it  agreeable  to  their  interests,  an<i 
shall  Ix!  regarded  frr)m  this  day  aH  an  eternal 
and  irn!V(K;able  Family  Compact.  .  .  .  IUtu  is 
the  explanation  of  the  war  which  furnished  the 
imme(liate  «Kxasion  of  the  first  Compact,  a  war 
most  ndsleadingly  named  from  the  Polisli  elec- 
tion whidi  afforded  an  osU^isiblo  pretext  for  it, 
and  deserving  better  to  bu  called  the  Bourbon 
invasion  of  Itidy.  Here  too  is  sketched  out  the 
course  which  was  afterwards  taken  by  the  Bour 
bon  courts  in  the  matter  of  tiie  Pragmatic  Sanc- 
tion. Thirdly,  here  most  manifestly  is  the  ex- 
planation uf  that  war  of  Jenkins's  ears,  which 
we  have  a  habit  of  representing  as  forced  upon 
Spain  by  English  comuKircial  cupidity,  but 
whicli  appears  here  as  deliberately  plaiuuHl  in 
concert  by  the  Bourbon  courts  in  order  to  eradi- 
cate the  'abuses  which  have  been  allowed  to 
creep  into  trade.'" — J.  R,  .Soeley,  Tfie  Ilouse  of 
Bourbon  (Kng.  Jlist.  Jier.,  Jan.,lH86). 

Also  in:  J.  McCarthy,  Ifigt.  of  the  fhur 
OeorgeH,  ch.  22  (r.  3). 

A.  D.  1733-1735.  —  War  with  Austria,  in 
Germanv  and  Italy. — Final  acquisition  of  Lor- 
raine.— Naples  and  Sicily  transferred  to  Spain. 
—  In  the  war  witli  Austria  which  was  brought 
about  by  the  question  of  the  Polish  succession 
(see  Poland:  A.  D.  1782-1733),  the  French 
"struck  at  the  lihiue  and  at  Itjily,  while  the 
other  powers  looked  on  unmoved ;  Spain  watch- 
ing her  moment,  at  whicli  she  might  safely  in- 
terfere for  her  own  interests  in  Italy.  The  army 
of  the  Rhine,  whi('h  n^ached  Strasburg  inautunm 
1733,  was  commanded  by  ALirshal  lierwick,  who 
had  b<!cn  called  away  from  eight  years  of  happy 
and  charming  leisure  at  Fitz-James.  With  1dm 
served  for  the  first  time  in  the  French  army  their 
one  great  general  of  the  coming  age,  anil  he  too 
a  foreigner,  Maurice,  son  of  Augustus  II.  of 
Poland  and  the  lovely  Countess  o£  KOnigsmark. 
.  .  .  IIo  is  best  known  to  us  as  Marshal  8axe. 
It  was  too  late  to  accomplish  much  in  1733,  and 
the  French  had  to  content  themselves  witli  the 
capture  of  Kehl :  in  the  winter  the  Imperialists 
constructed  strong  lines  at  Ettlingcn,  a  little 
place  not  far  from  Carlsruhc,  between  Kehl, 


which  the  French  held,  and  Philinsburg.  at 
whl<'h  they  were  aiming.  In  the  N|iring  of  1734 
Frent-h  |in'paration.s  went  slow  and  [(■ebie.  a 
new  power  had  sprung  up  at  Paris  in  the  person 
of  Belle  Isle,  Fou(piet's  grandson,  who  had  much 
of  tile  persuasive  amitilion  of  his  grandfatlier. 
Me  was  full  of  schemes,  and  induced  tlie  aged 
Fleury  to  b<'lieve  him  to  be  the  coming  genius  of 
French  generalship,  the  carttful  views  of  Marshal 
Berwick  suited  ill  his  soaring  spirit;  lie  wanted 
to  march  headlong  into  Saxony  and  Bohemia. 
Berwick  wouhl  not  allow  so  reckless  a  wheine  to 
be  adopted;  still  Belh^Isle,  as  lieutenant-general 
with  an  almost  indepi^ndent  command,  was  sent 
to  iH'slege  Trarbacii  on  the  Moselle,  an  operation 
which  (lelayedthe  French  advance  on  the  Rhine. 
At  last,  however,  Berwick  moved  forwards.  By 
skilful  arrangements  he  neutralised  the  Kttlingen 
lines,  and  without  a  battle  forc(;d  the  Oermans  to 
abandon  tlniin.  Their  army  withdrew  to  lleil- 
bronn,  where  it  was  joined  by  Prince  Eugene. 
Berwick,  freed  from  their  immediate  presence, 
and  having  a  great  |)reponderanco  in  force,  at 
once  sat  down  befoie  Philipsburg.  Tliere,  on 
the  12th  of  June,  as  he  visited  the  trenches,  he 
was  struck  by  a  ball  and  fell  dead.  So  pas.scd 
away  the  last  but  one  of  the  great  gencnils  of 
Louis  XIV. :  Franco  never  again  saw  his  like  till 
the  genius  of  the  Revolution  evokeil  a  new  race 
of  heroes.  It  was  thought  at  first  that  Berwick's 
d(!atl),  like  Tuntnne's,  would  end  the  campaign, 
and  that  the  French  army  must  g(;t  back  across 
th(!  Rhine.  Tlie  position  seemed  critical,  Philips- 
burg in  front,  and  Prince  Eugene  watching  with- 
out. Tlie  Princes  of  tlie  Empire,  however,  had 
not  i)ut  out  any  stntngth  in  this  war,  regarding 
itchietly  as  an  Austrian  affair;  and  tlie  Manjpis 
d'Asfuld,  wlio  took  the  command  of  the  French 
forces,  was  able  to  hold  on,  and  in  July  to  reduce 
the  great  fortress  of  Philipsburg.  Tluirewith 
the  campaign  of  the  Rliiiie  closed.  In  Italy 
things  had  been  carried  on  with  more  vigour  and 
variety.  The  veteran  Villars,  now  81  years  old, 
was  in  command,  under  Cliarles-p]mmanu(!l, 
King  of  Sardinia.  .  .  .  Villars  found  it  (piito 
easy  to  occupy  all  the  Milanese:  farther  he  could 
not  go;  for  Charles-Emmanuel,  after  the  manner 
of  his  family,  at  once  In^gan  to  deal  behind  his 
back  with  the  Imperialists  and  the  campaign 
dragged.  The  old  Marshal,  little  brooking  in- 
terference and  delay,  tor  ho  still  was  full  of  fire, 
threw  up  his  command,  and  started  for  France: 
on  the  way  he  was  seized  with  illness  at  Turin, 
and  died  there  five  days  after  Berwick  had  been 
killed  at  Philipsburg.  With  them  the  long  series 
of  the  generals  of  Louis  XIV.  comes  to  an  end. 
Coigny  and  the  Duke  de  Broglio  succeeded  to 
the  command.  Not  far  from  Parma  they  fought 
a  murderous  battle  with  the  Austrians,  hotly 
contested,  and  a  Cadmean  victory  for  the  French: 
it  arrested  their  forward  movement,  and  two 
months  were  spent  in  enforced  idleness.  In  Sep- 
tember 1734  the  Imperialists  inflicted  a  heavy 
check  on  the  French  at  the  Secchia ;  afterwards 
however  emboldened  by  this  success,  they  fouglit 
a  pitched  battle  at  Guastalla,  in  which,  after  a 
fierce  struggle,  the  French  remained  masters  of 
the  field.  Their  losses,  the  advanced  time  of  the 
year,  and  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia's movements  and  intentions,  rendered  the 
rest  of  the  campaign  unimportant.  As  however 
the  Imperialists,  in  order  to  make  head  against 
the  French  in  the  valley  of  the  Po,  had  drawn 
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nil  their  nviillnblo  forro  out  of  tlin  Ncnpnlitnii 
territory,  tlic  S|miiiurii4  were  ulile  to  Nlip  in  Im(- 
liiiid  llicin,  iiixl  to  Hcnirc  that  xniit  pri/.c.  Don 
('iirloM  iiinilt'il  Ht  Nikplcrt  and  wiis  rcci'ivi'tl  with 
truiiMportH  of  Joy:  tiic  Aimtrian^  wcri!  dcfcattMl 
lit  liitonto;  till!  i^paniiinlM  tlicncroKHt'dintoHicily, 
wliicii  iiJHo  wclconird  thcni  gladly:  tli(>  two 
i<int;dorns  paMscd  willingly  under  the  rule  of  th<! 
Hpaniards.  In  \l'.]'t  Austria  made  udvanceH  in 
llHMllrcction  of  |)(ii«e;  for  the  French  iiad  Htirn-d 
up  their  old  friend  tlieTurk,  wlio,  In  order  to  Havo 
Poland,  propojk'd  to  invachi  llunjfary.  FliMiry, 
no  lover  of  war,  and  aware  that  KuKland'H  neu- 
trality «'ould  not  last  fon^ver,  waH  not  unwillitij' 
to  treat:  ii  ('oni^resM  at  Vienna  followed,  and 
heforo  tho  end  of  M'\'>  peace  nf^niii  rclKncd  in 
Kurope.  Tlie  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  (H 
Oct.  17!ir>)  were  very  favourable  to  Franco. 
Austria  (reded  Naples  and  Hh^ily,  Klba,  and  tho 
Htutes  iU'i!,\i  Presidii  to  S|)ain,  to  be  erected  into 
a  H(!parate  kingdom  for  Don  L'arlos;  France  ob- 
tained iiorraine  and  Har,  which  were  Kive.i  to 
HtunlMlaus  liec/.inski  on  condition  that  lie  sliould 
renounco  all  claim  to  tlio  Polish  (!rown;  tliey 
w(!r«)  to  be  governed  by  him  uniier  French  ail- 
niinistrution:  Francis  Hlephen  tlu!  former  Duke 
obtain(-d,  as  an  indemnity,  tlie  niversion  of  Tus- 
cany, wliich  fell  to  him  in  the  following  year. 
Parmr  and  Piacenza  returned  to  the  Kmperor, 
who  also  obtained  from  France  a  guarantee  of 
the  Pragmatic;  Hanctlon.  Tims  France  at  last 
got  (Irm  hold  of  the  much-desired  Lorraine  ccmn- 
try,  though  it  was  not  absolutely  united  to  her 
till  the  death  of  Htanislaus  in  1700.  "~G.  W. 
Kitcldn,  Jliitt.  of  Frawe,  bk.  0,  ch.  2. 

Ai.so  IN :  F.  P.  Guizot,  PopiiUir  lli»t.  of  France, 
eh.  r.£  (p.  6). 

A.  D.  1738-1740.— The  Question  of  the  Aus- 
trian Succession.— Guarantee  of  the  Prag- 
matic Sanction.  Hoc  Auhtkia:  A.  D.  17lb- 
17;W,  and  1740. 

A.  D.  1740-1741.— Beginning  of  the  War  of 
the  Austrian  Succession. — Seizure  of  Silesia 
by  Frederick  the  Great. — French  responsibility 
for  the  war.  See  Auhtkia:  A.  D.  1740-1741; 
and  1741  (Ai'iui<— May),  (May— .Iune). 

A.  D.  1741-1743.— The  War  of  the  Austrian 
Succession  in  Italy.  See  Italy :  A.  I).  1741- 
174:{;  ami  AiiSTiiiA:  A.  I).  1741,  to  1743. 

A.  D.  1743  (October).— The  Second  Family 
Compact  of  the  Bourbon  kings. — "France  and 
Spain  signcid  a  secret  treaty  of  perpetual  alliance 
at  Fontaincbleau,  ()ctol)er  'iSth,  1743.  The  treaty 
is  remarkable  as  the  precursor  of  the  celebrated 
Family  Compact  between  the  French  and  Span- 
ish Bourbons.  The  Spaniards,  indeed,  csill  it  the 
Second  Family  Compact,  the  llrst  being  the  Treaty 
of  November  7lh,  1733,  of  which,  with  regard  to 
colonial  affairs,  it  was  a  renewal.  But  this 
treaty  had  a  more  special  reference  to  Italy. 
Louis  XV.  engaged  to  declare  war  against  Sar- 
dinia, and  to  aid  Spain  in  conquering  the  Mi- 
lanese. Philip  V.  transferred  his  claims  to  that 
ducliy  to  his  son,  the  Infant  Don  Philip,  who  was 
also  to  be  put  in  possession  of  Parma  and 
Piacenza.  All  the  possessions  ceded  by  Franc;  to 
the  King  of  Sardinia,  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht, 
were  to  be  again  wrested  from  him.  A  i)ublic 
alliance  was  to  be  formed,  to  which  the  Emperor 
Charles  VII.  was  to  accede;  wliose  states,  and 
even  something  more,  were  to  bo  recovered  for 
him.  Under  certain  circumstances  war  was  to 
be  declared   against   England;    in  whicu  . 


Franen  wpn  to  nMlHt  in  the  rrrovpry  of  Oiliraltar, 
and  also,  if  possible,  of  Minorca.  The  new 
colony  of  (Jeorgiii  was  to  Im-  di'«trov«'il,  the  Asl- 
eiilo  withdrawn  from  England,  Ac." — T.  II. 
Dyer.  Hint.  .;/'  .»A»/,/v/  Kiiro/x;  bk.  fl,  rh.  4  (r.  »). 

A.  D.  1743-1753.  Struggle  of  French  and 
English  for  supremacy  in  India.  See  India: 
A.  I>.  l743-17.Vv'. 

A.  D.  1744-1745.— The  War  of  the  Austrian 
Succession  in  Ameri:a.  Seu  Nrw  Enoland: 
A.  I).  1744,  and  1715. 

A.  D.  174^-1747.— War  of  the  Austrian  Suc- 
cession in  Italy,  Germany  and  the  Nether- 
lands. See  Italy:  A.  D.  1744,  to  1740-1747; 
Aistuia:  A.  1).  1743-1744;  and  Ni£Tiiki{I.anus: 
A.  D.  174.").  and  1740-1747. 

A.  D.  1748  (October). — Termination  and  re- 
sults of  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession. 
See  Aix-i.A OiiArKM.K:  A.  D.  1748;  and  Nkw 
Enoi.and:  a.  I).  1745-174H. 

A.  D.  1748-1754.  -Active  measures  in  Amer- 
ica to  fortify  possession  of  the  Ohio  valley 
and  the  West.  See  Ohio  (Vam.kv):  A.  I). 
174«-I7r)4. 

A.  D.  1749-1755.- Unsettled  boundary  dis- 
putes in  America. — Preludes  of  the  last  con- 
test with  England  for  dominion  in  the  New 
World.  See  Nova  Scotia:  A.  D.  174D-1755; 
(.'anada:  a.  D.  17(50-1753;  Ohio  (Valley): 
A.  D.  1754. 

A.  D.  1755.— Causes  and  provocations  of  the 
Seven  Years  War.  See  Okilmany:  A.D.  1755- 
1750;  and  Enuland:  A.  I).  1754-1755. 

A.  D.  1755. —Naval  reverse  on  th»r  New- 
foundland coast.  See  Canada:  a.  D.  1755 
(Junk), 

A.  D.  1755-1762.- The  Seven  Years  War: 
Campaigns  in  America.  See  Canada:  A,  I). 
1750-1753,  to  1700;  Nova  Scotia:  A.  I).  1749- 
1755,  and  1755;  Ohio  (Valley):  A.  D.  1748- 
1754,  17.54,  and  1755;  Cai-k  Bkkton  Island: 
A.  I).  1758-1700. 

A.  D.  1756  (May).— The  Seven  Years  War: 
Minorca  wrested  from  England.  See  Minuu- 
ca:  a.  1).  17.50. 

A.  D.  1757-1762.— The  Seven  Years  War: 
Campaigns  in  Germany.  SeeUKUMANv:  A.D. 
17.57  (.luLY  — I)kck.mhkk),  to  1751)  (April  — 
Au(iuPT);  1700;  and  1701-1763. 

A.  D.  1758-1761.- The  Seven  Years  War: 
Loss  of  footing  and  influence  in  India. — Count 
Lally's  failure.     Sec-  India:  A.  1).  17)J-1701. 

A.  D.  1760.— The  Seven  Years  War :  The 
surrender  of  Canada.     SccCanada:  A.D.  1700. 

A.  D.  1761  (August).— The  Third  Family 
Compact  of  the  Bourbon  kings. — "  On  the  1.5th 
of  August  [1701)  .  .  .  Orimaldi  [Spanish  am- 
bassador at  the  French  court]  and  C'hoiseul  [the 
ruling  minister,  at  tho  timi!,  in  France  1  signed 
the  celebrated  Family  Compact.  By  this  treaty 
the  Kings  of  France  and  Spain  agreed  for  tho 
future  to  consider  every  Power  as  their  enemy 
which  might  become  the  enemy  of  either,  and  to 
guarantee  tho  respective  dominions  in  all  parts 
of  tho  world  which  they  might  po8.sess  at  tho 
ne.Kt  conclusiim  of  peace.  Mutual  succours  by 
sea  and  land  were  stipulated,  and  no  proposal  of 
peace  to  their  common  enemies  was  to  be  made, 
r,or  negotiation  entered  upon,  unless  by  common 
(onsent.  Tho  subjects  of  each  residing  in  the 
>  iropean  dominions  of  the  other  were  to  enjoy 
1  3  same  commercial  privileges  as  tho  natives, 
-oover,  the  King   of    Spain    stipulated    the 
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acccMion  of  his  son,  the  King  of  Naples,  to  this 
alliance ;  but  it  was  agreed  that  no  prince  or  po- 
tentate, except  of  tlie  House  of  Bourbon,  should 
over  be  ailinitted  to  its  participation.  Besides 
this  treatj,  which  in  its  words  at  least  applied 
oaly  W)  future  and  contingent  wars,  and  which 
was  intended  to  be  ultimately  published,  there 
was  also  signed  on  the  same  day  a  special  and 
secret  convention.  This  imported,  that  in  case 
England  and  France  should  still  be  engaged  in 
hostilities  on  the  1st  of  May  1762  Spain  should 
on  that  day  declare  war  against  England,  and  that 
France  should  at  the  same  period  restore  Minorca 
to  Spain.  .  .  .  Not  only  the  terms  but  the  exis- 
tence of  a  Family  Compact  were  for  some  time 
kept  scrupulously  secret.  3Ir.  Stanley,  however, 
gleaned  some  information  from  the  scattered 
hints  of  the  Duke  de  Choiseul,  and  these  were 
continued  to  Pitt  from  several  other  quarters." 
As  tlie  result  of  the  Family  Compact,  F'lgland 
declared  war  against  Spain  on  the  4th  ot  Janu- 
ary, 1763.  Pitt  had  gone  out  of  odice  in  October 
because  his  colleagues  and  the  King  would  not 
then  consent  to  a  declaration  of  war  against  tlie 
Spanisli  Bourbons  (see  Engi..\nd:  A.  D.  1760- 
1763).  The  force  of  circumstances  soon  brought 
them  to  the  measure. — Lord  JIahon  (Earl  Stjm- 
hope),  Jlist.  ofEiifi.,  171:^-178;$,  rh.  37  (b.  4). 

A.  D.  1761-1764. — Proceedings  against  the 
Jesuits. — Their  expulsion  from  the  kingdom. 
Bee  Jesuits:  A.  D.  1761-1709. 

A.  D.  1763. — The  end  and  results  of  the 
Seven  Years  War.— The  Peace  of  Paris.— 
America  lost,  nothing  gained.  Sec  Sevex 
Yeaus  Wau:  a.  D.  1763. 

A.  D.  1763.— Rights  in  the  North  American 
fisheries  secured  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  See 
FisiiEUiEs,  NoiiTU  Amkuican:  A.  I).  1703. 

A.  D.  1768.— Acquisition  of  Corsica.  Sec 
Corsica:  A.  1).  172'J-1769. 

A.  D.  1774-1788.— The  Court  and  Govern- 
ment of  Louis  XVI.,  his  inheritance  of  troubles, 
his  vacillations,  his  helpless  ministers. — Tur- 
got,  Necker,  Calonne,  Brienne, — Blind  selfish- 
ness of  the  privileged  orders. — The  Assembly 
of  Notables. — The  Parliament  of  Paris.— 
"Louis  XVL,  an  equitable  prince,  moderate  in 
his  propensities,  carelessly  educated,  but  natur- 
ally of  a  good  disposition,  ascended  the  throne 
[Mav  11,  1774]  at  a  very  early  age.  He  called 
to  his  side  an  old  courtier,  and  consigned  to  him 
the  care  of  his  kingdom;  and  divided  his  con- 
fidence between  Maurepas  and  the  Queen,  an 
Austrian  princess  [Marie  Antoinette],  young, 
lively,  and  amiable,  who  possessed  a  complete 
ascendency  over  him.  Maurepas  and  the  Queen 
were  not  good  friends.  Tlie  King,  sometimes 
giving  way  to  his  minister,  at  others  to  his  con- 
sort, began  at  an  early  period  the  long  career  of 
his  vacillations.  .  .  .  The  public  voice,  which 
was  loudly  expressed,  called  for  Turgot,  one  of 
the  class  of  economists,  an  honest,  virtuous  man, 
endowed  with  firmness  of  character,  a  slow  genius, 
but  obstinate  and  profound.  Convinced  of  his 
probity,  delighted  with  his  plans  of  reform,  Louis 
XVL  frequently  repeated :  '  There  are  none  be- 
sides myself  and  Turgot  who  are  friends  of  the 
people.  Turgot's  reforms  were  thwarted  by  the 
opposition  of  the  highest  orders  in  the  state, 
who  were  interested  in  maintaining  all  kinds  of 
abuses,  which  the  austere  minister  proposed  to 
suppress.  Louis  XVI.  dismissed  him  [1776]  with 
regret.     During  his  whole  life,  which  was  only 


a  long  martyrdom,  he  had  the  mortification  to 
discern  what  was  right,  to  wish  it  sincerely,  but 
to  laok  the  energy  requisite  for  carrying  it  into 
execution.  The  King,  placed  between  the  court, 
the  parliaments,  and  the  people,  exposed  to  in- 
trigues and  to  suggestions  of  all  sorts,  repeatedly 
changed  his  ministers.  Yielding  once  more  to 
the  public  voice,  and  to  the  necessity  for  reform, 
he  summoned  to  the  finance  department  Necker, 
a  native  of  Geneva,  who  had  amassed  wealth  as  a 
banker,  a  partisan  and  disciple  of  Colbert,  as 
Turgot  was  of  Sully ;  an  economical  and  upright 
financier,  but  a  vain  man,  fond  of  setting  him- 
self up  for  arbitrator  in  everything.  .  .  .  Necker 
re-established  order  in  the  finances,  and  founl 
means  to  defray  the  heavy  expenses  of  the  Ameri- 
can war.  .  .  .  But  it  required  something  more 
than  financial  artifices  to  put  an  end  to  the  em- 
barrassments of  the  exchequer,  and  he  had  re- 
course to  reform.  He  found  the  higher  orders 
not  less  adverse  to  him  than  they  had  been  to 
Turgot;  the  parliaments,  apprised  of  his  plans, 
combined  against  him,  and  obliged  him  to  retire 
[1781].  The  conviction  of  the  existence  of  abu.ses 
was  universal;  everybody  admitted  it.  .  .  .  The 
courtiers,  who  derived  advantage  from  these 
abuses,  would  have  been  glad  to  see  an  end  put 
to  the  embarrassments  of  the  exchequer,  but 
Avithout  its  costing  them  a  single  sacrifice.  .  .  . 
Tlie  parliaments  also  talked  of  the  interests  of 
the  people,  loudly  insisted  on  the  sufferings  of 
the  poor,  and  yet  opposed  the  equalization  of  the 
taxes,  as  well  as  the  abolition  of  tlie  remains  of 
feudal  barbarism.  All  talked  of  the  public  weal, 
few  desired  it ;  and  the  people,  not  vet  knowing 
who  were  its  true  friends,  applauded  all  those 
who  resisted  power,  its  most  obvious  enemy. 
By  the  removal  of  Turgot  and  Necker,  the  state 
of  affairs  was  not  changed :  the  distress  of  the 
treasury  remained  the  same.  ,  .  .  An  intrigue 
brought  forward  M.  de  Calonne  [in  1788,  after 
brief  careers  in  office  of  M.  de  Fleury  and  M. 
d'Ormesson].  .  .  .  Calonne,  clever,  brilliant,  fer- 
tile in  resources,  relied  upon  his  genius,  upon 
fortune,  and  upon  men,  and  awaited  the  future 
with  the  most  extraordinary  apathy.  .  .  .  That 
future  which  had  been  counted  upon  now  ap- 
proached :  it  became  necessary  at  length  to  adopt 
decisive  measures.  It  was  impossible  to  burden 
the  people  with  fresh  imposts,  and  yet  the  coffers 
were  empty.  There  was  but  one  remedy  which 
could  be  applied;  that  was  to  reduce  the  ex- 
penses by  the  suppression  of  grants ;  and  if  this 
expi-iient  should  not  suffice,  to  extend  the  taxes 
to  a  greater  number  of  contributors,  that  is,  to 
the  nobility  and  clergy.  These  plans,  attempted 
successively  by  Turgot  and  Necker,  and  resumed 
by  Calonne,  appeared  to  the  latter  not  at  all 
likely  to  succeed,  unless  the  consent  of  the  privi- 
leged classes  themselves  could  be  obtained. 
Calonne,  therefore,  proposed  to  collect  them  to- 
gether in  an  assembly,  to  be  called  tlie  Assembly 
of  the  Notables,  in  order  to  lay  his  plans  before 
them,  and  to  gain  their  consent  either  by  address 
or  by  conviction.  The  assembly  [which  met 
February  32,  1787]  was  composed  of  distin- 
guished members  of  the  nobility,  clergy,  and 
magistracy,  of  a  great  number  of  masters  of  re- 
quests and  some  magistrates  of  the  provinces. 
.  .  .  Very  warm  discussions  ensued."  The  No- 
tables at  length  ' '  promised  to  sanction  the  plana 
of  Calonne,  but  on  condition  that  a  minister  more 
moral  and  more  deserving  of  confidence  should 
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be  appointed  to  carry  them  into  execution." 
Calonnc,  consequently,  was  dismissed,  and  re- 
placed by  M.  de  Brienne,  Archbishop  of  Tou- 
louse. "The  Notables,  bound  by  the  promises 
which  tiiey  had  made,  readily  consented  to  all 
that  they  had  at  first  refused;  land-ta.x,  stamp- 
duty,  suppression  of  the  gratuitous  services  of 
vassals  ('corvees'),  provincial  assemblies,  were 
all  clieerfully  granted.  .  .  .  Had  M.  de  Brienne 
•  known  how  to  profit  by  the  advantages  of  his 
position;  had  he  actively  proceeded  with  the 
execution  of  the  measures  assented  to  by  the  No- 
tables; had  he  submitted  them  all  at  once  and 
without  delay  to  the  parliament,  at  the  instant 
when  the  adhesion  of  the  higher  orders  seeniecl 
to  be  wrimg  from  them  —  all  would  probably 
have  been  over;  the  parliament,  pressed  on  all 
eides,  would  have  consented  to  everything.  .  .  . 
Nothing  of  the  kind,  however,  w.as  done.  By 
imprudent  delays  occasion  was  furnished  for  re- 
lapses ;  the  edicts  were  submitted  only  one  after 
another;  the  parliament  had  time  to  discuss,  to 
gain  couraj.  ,  an '.  to  recover  from  the  sort  of 
surprise  by  which  the  Notables  had  been  taken. 
It  registered,  after  long  discussions,  the  edict 
enacting  the  second  abolition  of  the  'corvees,' 
and  another  permitting  the  free  exportation  of 
corn.  Its  animosity  was  particularly  directed 
against  the  land-tax ;  but  it  feared  lest  by  a  re- 
fusal it  should  enlighten  the  public,  and  show 
that  its  opposition  was  entirely  selfish.  It  hesi- 
tated, when  it  was  spared  this  embarrassment  by 
the  simultaneous  presentation  of  the  edict  on  the 
Btamp-duty  and  the  land-tax,  and  especially  by 
opening  the  deliberations  with  the  former.  The 
parliament  had  thus  an  opportunity  of  refusing 
the  first  without  entering  into  explanations  re- 
specting the  second ;  and,  in  attacking  the  stamp- 
duty,  which  affected  the  majority  of  the  payers 
of  taxes,  it  seemed  to  defend  the  interest  of  the 
public.  At  a  sitting  which  was  attended  by  the 
peers,  it  denounced  the  abuses,  the  profligacy, 
and  the  prodigality  of  the  court,  and  demanded 
statements  of  expenditure.  A  coundllor,  pun- 
ning upon  the  '  etats '  (statements)  exclaimed  .  .  . 
— 'It  is  not  statements,  but  States-General  that 
we  want. ' .  .  .  The  utterance  of  a  single  word 
presented  an  unexpected  direction  to  the  public 
mind :  it  was  repeated  by  every  mouth,  and  States- 
General  were  loudly  demanded. " — A.  Thiers,  Ilist. 
oftlte  French  Revolution  {Am.  ed.\  v.  1,  j)p.  17-21. 
— "  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  French  adminis- 
trative body,  at  the  time  when  Louis  XVI.  began 
to  reign,  was  corrupt  and  self-seeking.  In  the 
management  of  the  finances  and  of  the  army, 
illegitimate  profits  were  made.  But  this  was  not 
the  worst  evil  from  which  the  public  service  was 
Buffering.  France  was  in  fact  governed  by  what 
in  modern  times  is  called  'a  ring.'  The  mem- 
bers of  such  an  organization  pretend  to  serve  the 
sovereign,  or  the  public,  and  in  some  measure 
actually  do  so ;  but  their  rewards  are  determined 
by  intrigue  and  favor,  and  are  entirely  dispro- 
portionate to  their  services.  They  generally  pre- 
fer jobbery  to  direct  stealing,  and  will  spend  a 
million  of  the  state's  money  in  a  needless  under- 
taking, in  order  to  divert  a  few  thousands  into 
their  own  pockets.  They  hold  together  against 
all  the  world,  while  trying  to  circumvent  each 
other.  Such  a  ring  in  old  France  was  the  court. 
By  such  a  ring  will  every  country  be  governed, 
"where  the  sovereign  who  possesses  the  political 
power  is  weak  in  moral  character  or  careless  of  ' 


the  public  interest ;  whether  that  sovereign  be  a 
monarch,  a  chamber,  or  the  mass  of  tiie  people. 
Louis  XYI.,  king  of  France  and  of  Navarre,  was 
more  dull  than  stupid,  and  weaker  in  will  than 
in  intellect  .  .  .  He  was  .  .  .  thoroughly  con- 
scientious, and  had  a  high  sense  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  his  great  calling.  He  was  not  indolent, 
although  heavy,  and  his  courage,  which  was 
sorely  tested,  was  never  broken.  With  these 
virtues  he  might  have  made  a  good  king,  had  he 
po.ssessed  firmness  of  will  enougii  to  support  a 
good  minister,  or  to  adhere  to  a  good  policy.  But 
such  strength  had  not  been  given  hii.i.  Totally 
incapable  of  standing  by  himself,  he  leant  suc- 
cessively, or  simultaneously,  on  his  aunt,  his 
wife,  his  ministers,  his  courtiers,  as  ready  to 
change  his  policy  as  his  adviser.  Yet  it  was  part 
of  his  weakness  to  l)c  unwilling  to  believe  him- 
self under  the  guidance  of  any  particular  person; 
he  set  a  high  value  on  his  own  authority  and 
was  inordinately  jealous  of  it.  No  cme,  tnere- 
fore,  could  acquire  a  permanent  influence.  Thus 
a  well-meaning  man  became  the  worst  of  sover- 
eigns. .  .  .  Louis  XV.  had  been  led  by  his  mis- 
tresses; Louis  XVI.  was  turned  about  by  the 
last  person  who  happened  to  speak  to  him.  The 
courtiers,  in  their  turn,  were  swayed  by  their 
feelings,  or  their  interests.  They  formed  jjarties 
and  combinations,  and  intrigued  for  or  again.st 
each  other.  They  made  bargains,  they  gave  and 
took  bribes.  In  all  these  intrigues,  bribes,  and 
bargains,  the  court  ladies  had  a  great  .share. 
They  were  as  corrupt  as  the  men,  and  as  frivol- 
ous. It  is  probable  that  in  no  government  did 
women  ever  exercise  so  great  an  influence.  The 
factions  into  which  the  court  was  divided  tended 
to  group  themselves  round  certain  rich  and  in- 
fiuential  families.  Such  were  the  Noailles,  an 
ambitious  and  powerful  house,  with  which  Lafay- 
ette was  connected  by  marriage-  "e  Broglies, 
one  of  whom  had  held  the  thread  of  the  secret 
diplomacy  which  Louis  XV.  had  carried  on 
behind  the  backs  of  his  acknowledged  minis- 
ters; the  Polignacs,  new  people,  creatures  of 
Queen  Marie  Antoinette;  the  Rohans,  through 
the  influence  of  whose  great  name  an  unworthy 
member  of  the  family  was  to  rise  to  high  dignity 
in  the  church  and  the  state,  and  then  to  cast  a 
deep  shadow  on  the  darkening  popularity  of  that 
ill-starred  princess.  Such  families  as  these  formed 
an  upper  class  among  nobles.  ...  It  is  not  easy, 
in  looking  at  the  French  government  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  to  decide  where  the  working  ad- 
ministration ended,  and  where  the  useless  court 
that  answered  no  real  purpose  began.  .  .  .  There 
was  the  department  of  hunting  and  that  of  build- 
ings, a  separate  one  for  royal  journeys,  one  for 
the  guaril,  another  for  police,  yet  another  for 
ceremonies.  There  were  five  hundre.l  officers 
'of  the  mouth,'  table-bearers  distinct  from  chair- 
bearers.  There  were  tradesmen,  from  apothe- 
caries and  armorers  at  one  end  of  the  list  to 
saddle-raakei-8,  tailors  and  violinists  at  the  other. 
.  .  .  The  military  and  civil  househoidrf  of  the 
king  and  of  the  royal  family  are  said  to  have  con- 
sisted of  about  fiftei  n  thousand  souls,  and  to  have 
cost  forty-five  million  francs  per  annum.  The 
holders  of  miiny  of  the  places  served  but  three 
mouths  apiece  out  of  every  year,  so  that  four 
oflicers  and  four  salaries  were  reinnred,  instead 
of  one.  With  such  a  system  as  this  we  cannot 
wonder  that  the  men  who  administered  the  French 
government  were  generally  incapable  and  self- 
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seeking.  Most  of  them  were  politicians  rather 
than  luiministrators,  and  cared  more  for  their 
places  than  for  their  country.  Of  the  few  con- 
scientious and  patriotic  men  who  obtained  power, 
the  greater  number  lost  it  very  speedily." — 
E.  J.  Lowell,  The  Eve  of  the  French  Bevolution, 
eh.  2. 

Also  in:  V.  Rocquain,  Tlie  Itevolutionarij 
Spirit  preceding  tlie  Fr.  Rev.,  ch.  9-11. — Mnic.  de 
Stael,  Considerations  on  the  Principal  Events  of 
iH  Fr.  Rev.,  ch.  3-10  (p.  \).—i.  Necker,  On  the 
.  r.  Bee.,  pt.  1,  sect.  1  (p.  1). — Condorcet,  Life  of 
Ttirgot,  ch.  5-6.— L.  Say,  Targot,  ch.  5-7.— CD. 
Yonge,  Life  of  Marie  Antoinette,  ch.  8-21. 

A.  D.  1778  (February).  —  Treaty  with  the 
United  States  of  America.  See  United  States 
OF  Am.  :  A.  D.  1776-1778,  and  1778  (Febru- 
ary). 

A.  D.  1780  (July).— Fresh  aid  to  the  United 
States  of  America.  See  United  States  ok  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1780  (July). 

A.  D.  1782. — Disastrous  naval  defeat  by 
Rodney. —  Unsuccessful  siege  of  Gibraltar. 
See  England:  A.  D.  1780-1782. 

A.  D.  1782. — The  negotiation  of  Peace  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
of  America. —  Dissati.'sfaction  of  the  French 
minister.  See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1782  (Septexiber),  and  (September  —  Novem- 
ber). 

A.  D.  1784-1785.— The  affair  of  the  Diamond 
Necklace. — The  chief  actor  in  the  affair  of  the 
diamond  necklace,  which  caused  a  great  scandal 
and  smirched  the  queen's  name,  was  an  adven- 
turess who  called  herself  the  Comtesse  de  La- 
motte,  and  claimed  descent  from  Henry  II. ,  but 
who  had  been  half  servant,  half  companion,  to  a 
lady  of  (juality,  and  had  picked  up  a  useful  ac- 
quaintance with  the  manners  and  the  gossip  of 
court  society.  ' '  Madame  de  Lamotte's  original 
patroness  had  a  visiting  acquaintance  with  the 
Cardinal  Prince  Louis  de  Rohan,  and  in  her 
company  her  protegee  learned  to  know  him 
also.  Prince  Louis,  who  had  helped  to  receive 
Marie  Antoinette  at  Strasburg,  had  been  the 
French  ambassador  at  Vienna,  where  Le  had  dis- 
gusted and  incensed  Maria  Theresa  by  his  world- 
Imess,  profligacy,  and  arrogance.  She  had  at 
last  procured  his  Avithdrawal,  and  her  letters  ex- 
pressing a  positive  terror  lest  he  should  come 
near  I\Iarie  Antoinette  and  acquire  an  iuiluence 
over  her,  were  not  without  their  effect.  He  was 
not  allowed  to  appear  at  Court,  and  for  ten  long 
years  fretted  and  fumed  under  a  sense  of  tlie 
royal  displeasure.  ...  He  was  now  a  man  bor- 
dering on  lifty,  grey-headed,  rosy,  'pursy,'  ^vith 
nothing  save  his  blue  blood  and  the  great  offices 
which  he  disgraced  to  recommend  him.  Madame 
de  Lamotte,  lioveriug  about  Paris  and  Versailles, 
where  she  had  lodgings  in  La  Belle  Inage,  tried 
to  make  her  own  of  backstairs  gossip,  and  picked 
up  a  hint  or  two.  Suddenly  a  great  idea  struck 
her,  founded  on  the  history  of  a  magnificent 
necklace  dangled  before  bright  eyes,  over  which 
many  an  excitable  imagination  gloated.  The 
Queen  had  a  court  jeweller,  Bojhmer,  who  had 
formerly  been  jeweller  to  tlie  King  of  Saxony 
at  Dresden.  .  .  .  For  a  period  of  years  he  had 
been  collecting  and  assorting  the  stones  which 
should  form  an  incomparable  necklace,  in  row 
upon  row,  jiendants  and  tassels  of  lustrous  dia- 
monds, till  the  price  reached  the  royal  pitch  of 
from  eighty  to  ninety  thousand  pounds  English 


monej'.  Thi?  costly  'collar,'  accordinc  to  ni- 
raour,  was  .  .  .  meant,  in  the  beginning,  for  the 
Comtesse  du  Barry.  In  the  end,  it  .  .  .  was 
offered  with  confidence  to  the  Queen.  .  .  .  She 
declined  to  buy  —  she  bad  enough  diamonds. 
.  .  .  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  that  Boehmer 
should  '  ha\vk  '  his  necklace  in  every  Court  of 
Europe,  wi  iiccess,  till  the  German  declared 

himself  rui  1  passionately  protested  that, 

if  the  Queen  vvouM  not  buy  the  diamonds,  there 
was  no  resource  for  him  save  to  throw  himself 
into  the  Seine.  But  there  was  a  resource,  un- 
happily for  Boehmer,  unhappily  for  all  con- 
cerned, most  so  for  the  poor  Queen.  Aladame  de 
Lamotte,  in  keeping  up  her  acquaintance  with 
Prince  Louis  de  Rohan,  began  to  hint  darkly 
that  there  might  be  ways  of  winning  the  royal 
favour.  She  threw  out  cunning  words  about 
the  degree  of  importance  and  trust  to  which  she 
had  '  tained  in  the  highest  quarters  at  Versailles ; 
ab<  the  emptiness  of  the  Queen's  exchequer, 
witii  consequent  difficulties  in  the  discharge  of 
her  charities;  about  the  secret  rcwal  desire  for 
the  famous  necklace,  which  the  King  would  not 
enable  Marie  Antoinette  to  obtain.  The  blinded 
and  besotted  Cardinal  drank  in  these  insinuations. 
The  black  art  was  called  in  to  deepen  his  convic- 
tions. In  an  age  when  many  men,  especially 
many  churchmen,  believed  in  nothing,  in  spite 
of  their  professions,  naturally  they  were  given 
over  to  believe  a  lie.  Cagliostro,  astrologer  and 
modem  magician,  was  flourishing  in  Paris,  and 
by  circles  and  signs  he  promised  the  priest,  De 
Rohan,  progress  in  the  only  suit  he  had  at  heart. 
Still  the  dupe  was  not  so  infatuated  as  to  require 
no  proof  of  the  validity  of  Jiese  momentous 
implications,  and  proof  was  not  wanting ;  notes 
were  handed  to  him,  to  be  afterwards  shown  to 
Boehmer,  graciously  acknowledging  his  devo- 
tion, and  authorising  him  to  buy  for  the  Queen 
the  diamond  necklace.  These  notes  were  appar- 
ently written  in  the  Queen's  hand  (that  school- 
girl's scrawl  of  which  Maria  Theresa  was  wont 
to  complain) ;  but  they  were  signed  '  Marie  An- 
toinette de  France, '  a  signature  which  so  great  a 
man  as  the  Cardinal  ought  to  have  known  was 
never  employed  by  the  Queen,  for  the  very  good 
reason  that  the  termination  '  de  France  '  belonged 
to  the  children  and  not  to  the  wife  of  the  sover- 
eign. Even  a  further  assurance  that  all  was 
right  was  granted.  The  Cardinal,  trembling  In 
a  fever  of  hope  and  expectation,  was  told  that 
a  private  interview  with  the  Queen  would  be 
vouchsafed  to  him  at  midnight  in  the  Park  of 
Versailles.  At  the  appointed  hour,  on  the  night 
of  the  28th  of  July,  1784,  De  Rohan,  in  a  blue 
greatcoat  and  slouched  hat,  was  stationed,  amidst 
shrouding,  sultry  darkness,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  palace.  Madame  de  Lamotte,  in  a  black 
domino,  hovered  near  to  give  the  signal  of  the 
Queen's  approach.  The  whisper  was  given,  '  In 
the  Hornbeam  Arbour, '  and  the  Canlinal  hurried 
to  the  spot,  where  he  could  dimly  descry  a  tall 
lady  in  white,  with  chestnut  hair,  blue  eyes,  and 
a  commanding  air,  if  he  could  really  have  seen 
all  these  well-known  attributes.  He  knelt,  but 
before  he  could  do  more  than  mutter  a  word  of 
homage  and  gr.ititude,  the  black  domino  was  at 
his  side  again  with  another  vehement  whisper, 
'  On  vient '  (They  come).  The  lady  in  white 
dropped  a  rose,  with  the  significant  words, 
'  Vous  savez  ce  que  cela  veut  dire'  (You  know 
what  that  means),  and  vanished  before  the  'Vlte, 
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vite '  ('  Quick,  quick ')  of  tlie  black  domino,  for 
the  sound  of  approaching  footsteps  was  supposed 
to  indicate  the  approach  of  Madame  and  tlie 
Comtessc  d'Artois,  and  the  Cardinal,  in  liis 
turn,  had  to  tlee  from  detection.  What  more 
could  be  required  to  convince  a  man  of  the  good 
faith  o,'  the  lady.  .  .  .  Boehmer  received  a  hint 
that  he  might  sell  his  necklace,  through  the 
Prince  Cardinal  Louis  de  Rohan,  to  one  of  the 
great  ones  of  the  earth,  who  was  to  remain  in 
obscurity.  The  jeweller  drew  out  his  terms  — 
sixteen  hundred  thousand  livres,  to  be  paid  in 
five  equal  instalments  over  a  year  and  a-half  — 
to  which  he  and  Prince  Louis  alflxed  their  signa- 
tures. This  paper  Madame  de  Lamotte  carried 
to  Versailles,  and  brought  it  back  with  the  words 
written  on  the  margin,  'Bon  Mi^rie  Antoinette 
de  France.'  In  the  meantime,  boehmer,  the 
better  to  keep  the  secret,  gave  out  that  he  had 
sold  the  necklace  to  the  Grand  Turk  for  his  fa- 
vourite Sultana.  The  necklace  was,  in  fact, 
delivered  to  Prince  Louis  and  by  him  entrusted 
to  Madame  Lamotte,  from  whose  hands  it  passed 
—  not  into  the  Queen's.  Having  been  taken  to 
pieces,  it  was  sent  in  all  haste  out  of  the  king- 
dom, while  the  Cardinal,  according  to  his  own 
account,  was  still  played  with.  ...  It  goes 
without  saying  that  no  payment,  except  a  small 
offer  of  interesi,  on  the  thirty  thousand,  was 
forthcoming.  The  Cardinal  and  Boehmer  were 
betrayed  into  wrath,  dismay,  and  despair. 
Bcehmei-  took  it  upon  him  to  apply,  in  respectful 
terms,  tc^  l.er  Majesty^  for  payment;  and  when 
she  said  the  wnole  thmg  was  a  mistake,  the  man 
must  be  mad,  and  caused  her  words  to  be  written 
to  him,  he  sought  an  Interview  with  Madame 
Campan,  the  first  woman  of  the  bedchamber,  at 
her  house  at  Crespy,  where  he  had  been  dining, 
and  in  the  gardens  there,  in  the  middle  of  a 
thunder-shower,  astounded  her  with  his  version 
of  the  story.  .  .  .  The  Cardinal  was  taken  to 
the  Bastille.  More  arrests  followed,  including 
those  of  Madame  de  Lamotte,  staying  quietly  in 
her  house  at  Bar-sur-Aube,  and  the  girl  Gay 
d'Oliva,  an  unliappy  girl,  tall  and  fair  haired, 
taken  from  the  streets  of  Paris,  and  brought  to 
the  park  of  Versailles  to  personate  the  Queen. 
It  v  u  said  the  Queen  wept  passionately  over 
the  scandal  —  well  she  might.  The  court  in 
which  the  case  was  tried  might  prove  the  for- 
gery, as  in  fact  it  did,  though  not  in  the  way  she 
expected:  but  every  Court  in  Europe  would 
ring  with  the  story,  and  she  had  made  deadly 
enemies,  if  not  of  the  Church  itself,  of  the  ^reat 
houses  of  De  Rohan,  De  Soubisc,  De  Guemenee, 
De  Marean,  and  their  multitude  of  allies.  The 
proces  lasted  nine  months,  aud  every  exertion 
was  made  for  the  deliverance  of  the  princely 
culprit.  .  .  .  The  result  of  the  trial  was  that, 
though  the  Queen's  signature  was  declared  false, 
Madame  de  Lamotte  was  sentenced  to  be  whipped, 
branded,  and  imprisoned  for  life,  her  husband 
was  condemned  to  the  galleys,  and  a  man  called 
Villettede  Retaux,  who  was  the  actual  fabricator 
of  the  Queen's  handwriting,  was  sentenced  to 
be  banished  for  life.  The  Cardinal  Prince  Louis 
de  Rohan  was  fuUv  acquitted,  with  permission 
to  publish  what  defence  he  chose  to  write  of  his 
conduct.  When  he  left  the  court,  he  wasescorted 
by  great  crowds,  hurrahing  over  his  acquittal, 
because  it  was  supposed  to  cover  the  Court  with 
mortiticatioa. " — Sarah  Tytler,  Marie  Antoinette, 
efi.  13. 


Also  in:  T.  Can  vie.  The  Diamond  Necklace 
{Critiail  and  Misallaneoun  Esttays,  v.  5). — •  H. 
Vizetelly,  The  Story  of  the  Diamond  Necklace. 

A.  D.  1787-1789.—  Struggle  of  the  Crown 
with  the  Parliament  of  Paris. — The  demand 
for  a  meeting  of  the  States-General  yielded  to. 
— Double  representation  of  the  Third  Estate 
conceded. — The  make-up  of  the  States-Gen- 
eral as  elected  by  the  three  Estates. —  Ban- 
ished to  Troyes  (August,  1787),  in  conscujuence 
of  its  refusal  to  register  tv.o  edicts  relatmg  to 
the  stamp-duty  and  the  land-tax,  the  Parliament 
of  Paris  "grew  weary  of  exile,  and  the  minister 
recalled  it  on  condition  that  the  two  edicts  shoidd 
be  passed.  But  this  was  only  a  suspension  of 
hostilities;  the  necessities  of  the  crown  soon  ren- 
dered the  struggle  more  obstinate  and  violent. 
The  minister  had  to  make  fresh  applications  for 
money ;  his  existence  depended  on  the  issue  of 
several  successive  loans  to  the  amount  of  440,- 
000,000.  It  was  necessary  to  obtain  the  enrol- 
ment of  them.  Brienne,  expecting  oj)position 
from  the  parliament,  procured  the  enrolment  of 
this  edict,  by  a  'bed  of  justice,'  and  to  conciliate 
the  magistracy  and  public  opinion,  the  protes- 
tants  were  restored  to  their  rights  in  the  same 
sitting,  and  Louis  XVI.  promised  an  annual  pub- 
lication of  the  state  of  finances,  and  the  convo- 
cation of  the  states-general  before  the  end  of  five 
years.  But  these  concessions  were  no  longer 
sufficient :  parliament  refused  the  enrolment,  and 
rose  against  the  ministerial  tyranny.  Some  of 
its  members,  among  others  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
were  banished.  Parliament  protested  by  a  de- 
cree against  'lettres  de  cachet,'  and  required  the 
recall  of  its  members.  This  decree  was  annulled 
by  the  king,  and  confirmed  by  parliament.  The 
warfare  increased.  The  magistracy  of  Paris  was 
supported  by  all  the  magistracy  of  France,  and 
encouraged  by  public  opinion.  It  proclaimed 
the  rights  of  the  nation,  and  its  own  incompe- 
tence in  matters  of  taxation ;  and,  become  liberal 
from  interest,  and  rendered  generous  by  oppres- 
sion, it  exclaimed  against  arbitrnry  imprisonment, 
and  demanded  regularly  convoked  states-general. 
After  this  act  of  courage,  it  u-creed  the  irre- 
movability of  its  members,  and  th.  incompetence 
of  any  who  might  usurp  their  functions.  This 
bold  manifesto  was  followed  by  the  arrest  of  two 
members,  d'Epremenil  and  Goislard,  by  the  re- 
form of  the  body,  and  the  establisiunent  of  a 
plenary  court.  Brienne  understood  that  the  op- 
position of  the  parliament  was  systematic,  that 
it  would  be  renewed  on  every  fresh  demand  for 
subsidies,  or  on  the  authorization  of  every  loan. 
Exile  was  but  a  momentary  remedy,  which  sus- 
pended opposition,  without  destrojdng  it.  He 
then  projected  the  reduction  of  this  body   to 

S'udicial  functions.  .  .  .  All  the  magistracy  of 
i'rance  was  exiled  on  the  same  day,  in  order  that 
the  new  judicial  organization  might  take  place. 
The  keeper  of  the  seals  deprived  the  Parliament 
of  Paris  of  its  political  attributes,  to  invest  with 
them  a  jilenary  court,  ministerially  composed, 
and  reduced  its  judicial  competence  in  favour  of 
bailiwicks,  the  jurisdiction  of  which  he  extended. 
Public  opinion  was  indignant ;  the  Chfitelet  pro- 
tested, the  provinces  rose,  and  the  plenary  court 
could  neither  be  formed  nor  act.  Disturbances 
broke  out  in  Dauphine,  Brittany,  Provence,  Flan- 
ders, Languedoc,  and  Beam;  the  ministry,  in- 
stead of  the  regular  opposition  of  parliament, 
had  to  encounter  one  much  more  animated  and 
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factious.  The  nobility,  tlic  third  estate,  the  pro- 
vincial states,  and  even  the  clergy,  took  part  in 
it.  Brienne,  pressed  for  money,  had  called  to- 
gether an  extraordinary  assenilily  of  the  clergy, 
who  immediately  made  an  address  to  the  king, 
demanding  the  abolition  of  his  plenary  court, 
ancl  the  recall  of  the  states-general :  they  alone 
could  thenceforth  repair  the  disordered  state  of 
th<!  li  nances,  secure  the  national  debt,  and  ter- 
minate these  disputes  for  power.  .  .  .  Obtaining 
neither  ta.xes  nor  loans,  unable  to  make  use  of 
the  plenary  court,  and  not  wishing  to  recall  the 
parliaments,  Brienne,  as  a  last  resource,  promised 
the  convocation  of  the  states-general.  By  this 
means  he  hastened  his  ruin.  ...  He  succumbed 
on  the  25th  August,  1788.  The  cause  of  his 
fall  was  a  suspension  of  the  payment  of  the 
interest  on  the  debt,  which  was  the  commence- 
ment of  bankruptcy.  This  minister  has  been 
the  most  blamed  because  he  came  last.  Inherit- 
ing the  faults,  the  embarrassments  of  past  times, 
he  had  to  struggle  with  the  dilliculties  of  his 
position  with  inellicicnt  means.  He  tried  intrigue 
and  oppression;  he  banished,  suspended,  disor- 
ganized parliament;  everything  was  an  obstacle 
to  him,  nothing  aided  him.  After  a  long  struggle, 
he  sank  under  lassitude  and  weakness;  I  dare 
not  say  from  incapacity,  for  had  he  been  far 
stronger  and  more  skilful,  had  he  been  a  Riche- 
lieu or  a  Sully,  he  would  still  have  fallen,  it 
no  longer  appertained  to  any  one  arbitrarily  to 
raise  money  or  to  oppress  the  people.  .  .  .  The 
states-general  had  become  the  only  means  of 
government,  and  the  last  resource  of  the  throne. 
They  had  been  eagerly  demanded  ])y  parliament 
and  the  peers  of  the  kingdom,  on  the  13th  of 
July,  1787;  b^  the  states  of  Dauphine,  in  the 
assembly  of  Vizille ;  by  the  clergy  in  its  assembly 
at  Paris.  The  provincial  states  had  prepared 
the  public  mind  for  them ;  and  the  notables  wore 
their  precursors.  The  king  after  having,  on  the 
18th  of  December,  1787,  promised  their  convo- 
cation in  five  years,  on  the  8th  of  August,  1788, 
fi.xed  the  opening  for  the  1st  of  May,  1789. 
Necker  was  recalled,  parliament  re-established, 
the  plenary  court  abolished,  the  bailiwicks  de- 
stroyed, and  the  provinces  satisfied ;  and  the  new 
minister  prepared  everything  for  the  election  of 
deputies  and  the  holding  of  the  states.  At  this 
epoch  a  ^reat  change  took  place  in  the  opposition, 
which  tdl  then  had  been  unanimous.  Under 
Brienne,  the  ministry  had  encountered  opposi- 
tion from  all  the  various  bodies  of  the  state,  be- 
cause it  had  sought  to  oppress  them.  Under 
Necker,  it  met  with  resistance  from  the  same 
bodies,  which  desired  power  for  themselves  and 
oppression  for  the  people.  From  being  despotic, 
it  had  become  national,  and  it  still  had  them  all 
equally  against  it.  Parliament  had  maintained  a 
struggle  for  authority,  and  not  for  the  public 
welfare;  and  the  nobility  had  united  with  the 
third  estate,  rather  against  the  government  than 
in  favour  of  the  peop?-?.  Each  of  these  bodies 
had  demanded  the  state;  general :  the  parliament, 
in  the  hope  of  ruling  them  as  it  had  done  in  1614 ; 
and  the  nobility,  in  the  hope  of  regaining  its  lost 
influence.  Accordingly,  the  magistracy  pro- 
posed as  a  model  for  the  states-general  of  1789, 
the  form  of  that  of  1014,  and  public  opinion 
abandoned  it ;  the  nobility  refused  its  consent  to 
the  double  representation  of  the  third  estate,  and 
a  division  broke  out  between  these  two  orders. 
This  double  rcpreseutatiou  was  required  by  the 


intellect  of  the  age,  the  necessity  of  reform,  and 
by  the  importance  which  the  third  estate  had 
acquired.  It  had  already  been  admitted  into  the 
the  provincial  assemblies.  .  .  .  Opinion  became 
daily  more  decided,  and  Necker  wishing,  yet 
fearing,  to  satisfy  it,  and  desirous  of  conciliating 
all  orders,  of  obtaining  general  approbation,  con- 
voked a  second  assembly  of  notables  on  the  6th 
of  November,  1788,  to  deliberate  on  the  compo- 
sition of  the  states-general,  and  the  election  of 
its  members.  .  .  .  Necker,  having  been  unable 
to  make  the  notables  adopt  the  [double]  repre- 
sentation of  the  third  estate,  caused  it  to  be 
adopted  by  the  council.  The  royal  declaration 
of  the  27th  of  November  decreed,  that  the  depu- 
ties in  the  states-general  should  amount  to  at 
least  a  thousand,  and  that  the  deputies  of  the 
third  estate  should  be  equal  in  number  to  the 
deputies  of  the  nobility  and  clergy  together. 
Necker  moreover  obtained  the  admission  of  the 
cures  into  the  order  of  the  clergy,  and  of  protes- 
tants  into  that  of  the  third  estate.  The  district 
assemblies  were  convoked  for  the  elections ;  every 
one  exerted  himself  to  secure  the  nomination  of 
members  of  his  own  party,  and  to  draw  up  mani- 
festoes setting  forth  his  views.  Parliament  had 
but  little  influence  in  the  elections,  and  the  court 
none  at  all.  The  nobility  selected  a  few  popular 
deputies,  but  for  the  most  part  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  their  order,  and  as  much  opposed  to 
the  third  estate  as  to  the  oligarchy  of  the  great 
families  of  the  court.  The  clergy  nominated 
bishops  and  abbes  attached  to  privilege,  and 
cures  favourable  to  the  popular  cause,  which 
was  their  own ;  lastly,  the  third  estate  selected 
men  enlightened,  firm  and  unanimous  in  their 
wishes.  The  deputation  of  the  nobility  was 
comprised  of  242  gentlemen,  and  28  members  of 
the  parliament ;  that  of  the  clergy,  of  48  arch- 
bishops or  bishops,  35  abbes  or  deans,  and  208 
cures ;  and  that  of  the  communes,  of  two  eccle- 
siastics, 12  noblemen,  18  magistrates  of  towns, 
200  county  members,  212  barristers,  16  pliysi- 
cians,  and  216  merchants  and  agriculturists.  The 
opening  of  the  states-general  was  fixed  for  the 
5th  of  May,  1789.  "—F.  A.  Mignet,  Hist,  of  the 
French  Rev.,  introd. 

Axso  m :  W.  Smyth,  Lect's  on  the  Hist,  of  the 
Fr.  Rev.,  lect.  6  {v.  1).— J.  Necker,  On  the  Fr. 
Rev.,  pt.  1,  sect.  1. 

A.  D.  1789. — The  condition  of  the  people  on 
the  eve  of  the  ^reat  Revolution. — The  sources 
and  causes  of  its  destructive  fury. — "  In  1789 
three  classes  of  persons,  the  Clergy,  the  Nobles, 
and  the  King  occupied  the  most  prominent  posi- 
tion in  the  State,  with  all  the  advantages  which 
it  comports ;  namely,  authority,  property,  honors, 
or,  at  the  very  least,  privileges,  immunities,  favors, 
pensions,  preferences,  and  the  like.  .  .  .  The 
privileged  classes  number  about  270,000  persons, 
comprising  of  the  nobility  140,000  and  of  the 
clergy  130,000.  This  makes  from  25,000  to  30,000 
noble  families ;  23, 000  monks  in  2, 500  monasteries, 
and  37,000  nuns  in  1,500  convents,  and  60,000 
curates  and  vicars  in  as  many  churches  and 
chapels.  Should  the  reader  desire  a  more  dis- 
tinct impression  of  them,  he  may  imagine  on 
each  square  league  of  territory,  and  to  each 
thousand  of  inhabitants,  one  noble  family  in  its 
weathercock  mansion,  in  each  village  a  curate 
and  his  church,  and,  every  six  or  seven  leagues, 
a  conventual  body  of  men  or  of  women.  ...  A 
fifth  of  the  soil  belongs  to  the  crown  and  the 
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communes,  a  flftli  to  the  third  estate,  a  fifth  to 
the  rural  population,  a  fifth  to  the  nobles  anil  a 
fifth  to  the  clergy.  Accordingly,  if  wc  deduct  the 
public  lands,  the  privileged  classes  own  one  half 
of  the  kingdom.  Tliis  large  portion,  moreover, 
is  at  the  same  ti.  3  the  richest,  for  it  comprises 
almost  all  the  larg"  and  handsome  buildings, 
the  palaces,  castles,  convents,  and  cathedrals,  and 
almost  all  the  valuable  movable  property.  .  .'. 
Such  is  the  total  or  partial  exemption  from  taxa- 
tion. The  tax-collectors  halt  in  their  presence, 
because  the  kin^  well  knows  that  feudal  property 
has  the  same  origin  as  his  own;  if  royalty  is  one 
privilege  seigniory  is  another ;  the  king  himself  is 
simply  the  most  privileged  among  the  privileged. 
.  .  .  After  the  assaults  of  450  years,  taxation,  the 
first  of  fiscal  instrumentalities,  the  most  burden- 
some of  all,  leaves  feudal  property  almost  intact. 
.  .  .  The  privileged  person  avoids  or  repels  taxa- 
tion, not  merely  because  it  despoils  him,  but  be- 
cause it  belittles  him ;  it  is  a  mark  of  plebeian  con- 
dition, that  is  to  say,  of  former  servitude,  and  he 
resists  the  fisc  as  much  through  pride  as  through 
interest.  ...  La  Bruyere  wrote,  just  a  century 
before  1789,  '  Certain  savage-looking  beings,  male 
and  female,  are  seen  in  the  country,  black,  livid 
and  sunburnt,  and  belonging  to  the  soil  whicli  they 
dig  and  grub  wit'  invincible  stubbornness.  They 
seem  capable  of  articulation,  and,  when  tuey 
stand  erect  they  display  human  lineaments.  They 
are,  in  fact,  men.  They  retire  at  night  into  their 
dens,  where  they  live  on  black  bread,  water  and 
roots.  They  spare  other  human  beings  the  trouble 
of  sowing,  plougfiing  and  harvesting,  and  thus 
should  not  be  in  want  of  the  breaiT  they  have 
planted.'  They  continue  in  want  of  it  during  25 
years  after  this,  and  die  in  herds.  I  estimate  that 
m  1715  more  than  one-third  of  the  population,  six 
millions,  perish  with  hunger  and  of  destitution. 
The  picture,  accordingly,  for  the  first  quarter  of  the 
century  preceding  the  Revolution,  far  from  being 
overdrawn,  is  the  reverse ;  we  shall  see  that,  dur- 
ing more  than  half  a  century,  up  to  the  death  of 
Louis  XV. ,  it  is  exact ;  perhaps,  instead  of  weak- 
ening any  of  its  points,  they  should  be  strength- 
ened. .  .  .  Undoubtedly  the  government  under 
Louis  XVL  is  milder;  the  intendants  are  more 
humane,  the  administration  is  less  rigid,  the 
'taille'  becomes  less  unequal,  and  the  'corvee' 
is  less  onerous  through  its  transformation,  in 
short,  misery  has  diminished,  and  yet  this  is 
greater  than  human  nature  can  bear.  Examine 
administrative  correspondence  for  the  last  thirty 
years  preceding  the  Revolution.  Countless  state- 
ments reveal  excessive  suffering,  even  when  not 
terminating  in  fury.  Life  to  a  man  of  the  lower 
class,  to  an  artisan,  or  workman,  subsisting  on 
the  labor  of  his  own  hands,  is  evidently  precari- 
ous ;  he  obtains  simply  enough  to  keep  him  from 
starvation  and  he  does  not  always  get  that. 
Here,  in  four  districts,  '  the  inhabitants  live  only 
on  buckwheat,' and  for  five  years,  the  apple  crop 
having  failed,  they  drink  only  water.  There, 
in  a  country  of  vineyards,  '  the  vine-dressers 
each  year  are  reduced,  for  the  most  part,  to  beg- 
ging their  bread  during  the  dull  season. "...  In 
a  remote  canton  the  peasants  cut  the  grain  still 
green  and  dry  it  in  the  oven,  because  they  are 
too  hungry  to  wait.  .  .  .  Between  1750  and  1700, 
the  idlers  who  eat  suppers  begin  to  regard  with 
compassion  and  alarm  the  laborers  who  go  with- 
out dinners.  Why  are  the  latter  so  impoverished, 
and  by  what  chance,  on  a  soil  as  rich  us  that  of 


France,  do  those  lack  bread  who  grow  the  grain  7 
In  the  first  place,  many  farms  remain  unculti- 
vated, and,  what  is  worse,  many  are  deserted. 
According  to  the  best  observers  'one-quarter 
of  the  I. oil  is  absolutely  lying  wa.stc.  .  .  .  Hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  of  arpentsof  heath  and  moor 
form  extensive  deserts.' .  .  .  This  is  not  sterility 
Init  decadence.  The  regime  invented  by  Louis 
XIV.  has  produced  its  effect;  the  soil  for  a  century 
past  is  reverting  back  to  a  wild  state.  ...  In  the 
second  place,  cultivation,  when  it  does  take  place, 
is  carried  on  according  to  media-val  modes. 
Arthur  Young,  in  1789,  considers  that  French 
agriculture  has  not  progressed  beyond  that  of 
the  10th  century.  Excejit  in  Flanders  and  on  the 
plains  of  Alsace,  the  fields  lie  fallow  one  year  out 
of  three  and  oftentimes  one  year  out  of  two.  The 
implements  are  poor;  there  are  no  ploughs  made 
of  iron;  in  many  places  the  plough  of  Virgil's 
time  is  still  in  use.  .  .  .  Arthur  Young  shows 
that  in  France  those  who  lived  on  field  labor,  and 
they  constituted  the  great  majority,  are  76  per 
cent,  less  comfortable  than  the  same  laborers  in 
England,  while  they  are  76  per  cent,  less  well 
fed  and  well  clothed,  besides  being  worse  treated 
in  sickness  and  in  health.  The  result  is  that,  in 
seven-eighths  of  the  kingdom,  there  are  no  farmers 
but  simply  metayers.  ['The  poor  people,' says 
Arthur  Young,  '  who  cultivate  the  soil  here  are 
metayers,  that  is,  men  who  hire  the  land  without 
ability  to  stock  it ;  the  proprietor  is  forced  to 
provide  cattle  and  seed,  and  he  and  his  tenants 
divide  the  product.']  .  .  .  Misery  begets  bitter- 
ness in  a  man;  but  ownership  coupled  with 
misery  renders  him  still  more  bitter";  and, 
strange  as  it  appears,  the  acquisition  of  land  by 
the  Frencli  peasants,  in  small  holdings,  went  on 
steadily  during  the  18th  century,  despite  the 
want  and  suffering  which  were  so  universal. 
"The  fact  is  almost  incredible,  but  it  is  never- 
theless true.  We  can  only  explain  it  by  the 
character  of  the  French  peasant,  by  his  sobriety, 
his  tenacity,  his  rigor  with  himself,  his  dissimu- 
lation, his  hereditary  passion  for  property  and 
especially  for  that  of  the  soil.  He  had  lived  on 
privations  and  economized  sou  after  sou.  .  .  . 
Towards  1700,  one-quarter  of  the  soil  is  said  to 
have  already  passed  into  the  hands  of  agricultur- 
ists. .  .  .  The  small  cultivator,  however,  in  be- 
coming a  possessor  of  the  soil  assumed  its  charges. 
Simply  as  day-laborer,  and  with  Ids  arms  alone, 
he  was  only  partially  affected  by  the  taxes; 
'  where  there  is  nothing  the  king  loses  his  dues.' 
But  now,  vainly  is  he  poor  and  declaring  himself 
still  poorer ;  the  fisc  has  a  hold  on  him  and  on 
every  portion  of  his  new  possessions.  ...  In 
1715,  the  '  taille '  [see  Taille  and  Gabelle]  and 
the  poll-tax,  which  he  alone  pays,  or  nearly- 
alone,  amounts  to  66,000,000  livres,  the  amount  is 
93,000,000 in  1759 and  110,000,000 in  1789.  ...  'I 
am  miserable  because  too  much  is  taken  from  me. 
Too  much  is  taken  from  me  because  not  enough  is 
taken  from  the  privileged.  Not  only  do  the  privi- 
leged force  me  to  pay  in  their  place,  but,  again, 
tliey  previously  deduct  from  my  earnings  their 
ecclesiastical  and  feudal  dues.  When,  out  of  my 
income  of  100  francs,  I  have  parted  with  53  francs, 
and  more,  to  the  collector,  I  am  obliged  again  to 
give  14  francs  to  the  seignior,  also  more  than  14 
for  tithes,  and,  out  of  the  remaining  18  or  19 
francs,  I  liave  additionally  to  satisfy  the  excise- 
men. I  alone,  a  poor  man,  pay  two  governments, 
one,  the  old  government  [the  seigniorial  govern- 
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ment  of  the  feudal  regime],  local  and  now  absent, 
useless,  inconvenient  and  huiniliuting,  and  active 
only  through  annoyances,  exemptions  and  taxes; 
ami  the  other  [tne  royal  government],  recent, 
centralized,  everywhere  present,  which,  taking 
upon  itself  all  functions,  has  vast  needs  and 
makes  my  meagre  shoulders  support  its  enormous 
weight.'  These,  in  precise  terms,  are  the  vague 
Ideas  l)eginning  to  ferment  in  the  popular  brain 
and  encountered  on  every  page  of  the  records  of 
the  States-General.  .  .  .  The  privileged  wrought 
their  own  destruction.  ...  At  their  head,  the 
king,  creating  France  by  devoting  himself  to  her 
as  if  his  own  jjroperty,  ended  by  sacrificing  her 
as  if  his  own  property ;  the  public  pur.se  is  his 
private  purse,  while  passions,  vanities,  personal 
weaknesses,  luxurious  habits,  family  solicitudes, 
the  intrigues  of  a  mistress  and  the  caprices  of  a 
wife,  govern  a  state  of  20,000,000  men  with  an 
arbitrariness,  a  heedlessness,  a  prodigality,  an 
unskllfulness,  an  absence  of  consistency,  that 
would  scarcely  be  overlooked  in  the  management 
of  a  private  domain.  The  king  and  the  privi- 
leged excel  in  one  direction,  in  good-breeding,  iu 
gootl  taste,  in  fashion,  in  the  talent  for  self-display 
and  in  entertaining,  in  the  gift  of  graceful  cou- 
versjition,  in  finesse  and  in  gayety,  in  the  art  of 
converting  life  into  a  brilliant  antl  ingenious  fes- 
tivity. .  .  .  Through  the  habit,  perfection  and 
sway  of  polished  intercourse  they  stamped  on 
the  French  intellect  a  classic  form,  which,  com- 
bined with  recent  scientific  acquisitions,  protluced 
the  philosophy  of  the  18th  centurj',  the  ill-repute 
of  tradition,  the  ambition  of  recasting  all  human 
institutions  according  to  the  sole  dictates  of 
reason,  the  appliance  of  mathematical  methods 
to  politics  and  morals,  the  catechism  of  the  rights 
of  man,  and  other  dogmas  of  anarchical  and 
despotic  character  in  the  '  Contrat  !l>ocial.' — Once 
this  chimera  is  born  they  welcome  it  as  a  draw- 
ing-room fancy ;  they  use  the  little  monster  as  a 
plaything,  as  yet  innocent  and  decked  with  rib- 
bons like  a  pastoral  lambkin ;  they  never  dream 
of  it  becoming  a  raging,  formidable  brute ;  they 
nourish  it,  and  caress  it,  and  then,  opening  their 
doors,  they  let  it  descend  iato  the  streets. —  Here, 
amongst  a  middle  class  which  tlic  government 
has  rendered  ill-disposed  by  compromising  its 
fortunes,  whi'^li  the  privileged  have  offended  by 
restricting  its  ambition,  which  is  wounded  by 
inequaVy  through  injured  self-esteem,  the  revo- 
lution it/ theory  plains  ra^'d  accessions,  a  sudden 
asperi;/,  and,  in  a  few  ye^vrs,  it  finds  itself  undis- 
puted master  of  public  opinion. — At  this  moment, 
and  tA,  its  summons,  another  colossal  monster 
rises  iip,  a  monster  with  millions  of  heads,  a 
blind  otartled  animal,  an  entire  people  pressed 
dowi ,  exasperated  and  suddenly  loosed  against 
the  f  overnment  whose  exactions  have  despoiled 
it,  a  ,ainst  the  privileged  whose  rights  have  re- 
duo  d  it  to  starvation." — H.  A.  Taine,  Tfie 
Am  lent  Regime,  bk.  1,  cA.  1,  2,  andbk.  5,  ch.  1,  2,  5. 
— "  When  the  facts  of  history  are  fully  and  im- 
pi.,'  rlaliy  set  forth,  the  wonder  is  rather  that  sane 
men  put  up  with  the  chaotic  imbecility,  the 
hideous  injustices,  the  shameless  scandals,  of  the 
'Anciei  Regime,' in  the  earlier  half  of  the  cen- 
tury, m  my  years  before  the  political  '  Philoso- 
phes '  ^^  rote  a  line,  —  why  the  Revolution  did 
not  breu  i  out  in  1754  or  1757,  as  it  was  on  the 
brink  of  doing,  instead  of  being  delayed,  by  the 
patient  indurance  of  the  people,  for  another  gen- 
e"  tion     It  can  hardly    be   doubted  that   the 


Revolution  of  '89  owed  many  of  its  worst  features 
to  the  violence  of  a  populace  degraded  to  the 
level  of  the  beasts  by  the  effect  of  the  institu- 
tions under  which  they  herded  together  and 
starved;  and  that  the  work  of  reconstruction 
which  it  attempted  was  to  carry  into  practice 
the  speculations  of  Mably  and  of  Rousseau.  But, 
just  as  little,  does  it  seem  open  to  question  that, 
neither  the  writhings  of  the  dregs  of  the  popu- 
lace in  their  misery,  nor  the  speculative  demon- 
strations of  the  P.'iik  sophers,  would  have  come 
to  much,  except  fo-  the  revolutiouary  movement 
whicli  had  been  going  on  ever  since  the  beginning 
of  the  century.  The  deeper  source  of  tlus  lay  iu 
the  just  and  profound  griefs  of  at  least  95  per 
cent,  of  the  population,  comprising  all  its  most 
valuable  elements,  from  the  agricultural  peas- 
ants to  the  merchants  and  the  men  of  letters 
and  science,  against  the  system  by  waich  they 
were  crushed,  or  annoyed,  whichever  way  they 
turned.  But  the  surface  current  was  impelled 
by  the  ofiicial  defenders  of  the  '  Ancien  Regime ' 
themselves.  It  was  the  Court,  the  Church,  the 
Parliaments,  and,  above  nil,  the  Jesuits,  acting  in 
the  interests  of  the  despotism  of  the  Papacy, 
who,  in  the  first  half  of  the  18th  century,  effectu- 
ally undermined  all  respect  for  authority  [see 
Port  Royal  AND  the  J.\N8Eni8T8:  A.  D.  1702- 
1715;  and  Jesuits:  A.D.  1761-1767], whether  civil 
or  religious,  and  justified  the  worst  that  was  or 
could  be  said  by  the  'Philosophes'  later  on." — 
Prof.  T.  H.  Huxley,  Introd.  to  F.  liocquain's  "Tlie 
Revolutionary  Spirit  preceding  the  French  Rev." — 
' '  I  took  part  in  the  opening  of  the  SUites-Gen- 
eral,  and,  in  spito  of  the  pomp  with  which  the 
royal  power  was  still  surrounded,  I  there  saw 
the  passing  away  of  the  old  regime.  The  regime 
which  preceded  '89,  should,  it  seems  to  me,  be 
considered  from  a  two-fold  aspect:  the  one,  the 
general  condition  of  the  country,  and  the  other, 
the  relations  existing  between  the  government 
and  the  country.  With  regard  to  the  former,  I 
firmly  believe  that,  from  the  earliest  days  of  the 
monarchy,  France  had  at  no  period  been  happier 
than  she  was  then.  She  had  not  felt  the  effects 
of  any  great  misfortune  since  the  crash  which 
followed  Law's  system.  The  long  lasting  minis- 
try of  Cardinal  de  Fleury,  doubtless  inglorious, 
but  wise  and  circumspect,  had  made  good  the 
losses  and  lightened  the  burdens  imposed  at  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  If,  since  that 
time,  several  wars  undertaken  with  little  skill, 
aed  waged  with  still  less,  had  compromised  tlie 
honor  of  her  arms  and  the  reputation  of  her  gov 
ernment;  if  they  had  even  thrown  her  finances 
into  a  somewhat  alarming  state  of  disorder,  it 
is  but  fair  to  say  that  the  confusion  resulting 
therefrom  had  merely  affected  the  fortune  of  a 
few  creditors,  and  had  not  tapped  the  sources  of 
public  prosperity;  on  the  contrary.what  is  styled 
the  public  administration  had  made  constant 
progress.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  the  state  had  not 
been  able  to  boast  of  any  great  ministers,  on  the 
other,  the  provinces  could  show  many  highly 
enlightened  and  clever  intendants.  Roads  had 
been  opened  connecting  numerous  points,  and 
had  been  greatly  improved  in  all  directions.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  these  benefits  are 
principally  due  to  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  Their 
most  important  result  had  been  a  progressive 
improvement  in  the  condition  of  agriculture. 
The  reign  of  Louis  XVI.  had  continued  favoring 
this  wise  policy,  which  had  not  been  interrupted 
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by  the  maritime  war  uiulertiikca  on  behalf  of 
American  independoiice.  Many  cotton-mills  had 
sprung  up,  while  considerable  progress  had  been 
made  in  the  manufacture  of  printed  cotton  fab- 
rics, and  of  steel,  and  in  the  prepuring  of  skins. 
...  I  saw  the  splendors  of  the  Empire.  Since 
the  Restoration  I  see  daily  new  furtuues  spring 
up  and  consolidate  themselves;  still  nothing  so 
far  has,  in  my  eyes,  equalled  the  splendor  of 
Paris  during  the  years  which  elapsed  between 
1783  and  1789.  .  .  .  Far  be  it  from  me  to  shut 
mv  eyes  to  the  reality  of  tiie  public  prosperity 
which  we  are  now  [1823]  enjoying.  I  am  cog- 
nizant of  the  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
the  country  districts,  and  I  am  aware  of  tlie  fact 
that  all  that  rests  on  this  solid  foundation,  even 
though  its  appearance  may  be  somewhat  more 
humble,  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  a  grander 
exterior  that  miglit  hide  a  less  assured  solidity. 
I  do  not  seek  to  disparage  the  present  time  —  far 
from  it.  I  am  ready  to  admit  the  advantages 
which  have  accrued,  in  many  respects,  as  the 
results  of  the  Revolution;  as,  for  instance,  the 
partition  of  landed  property,  so  often  assailed,  and 
which,  so  long  as  it  does  not  go  beyond  certain 
limits,  tends  to  increase  wealth,  by  introducing 
into  many  families  a  well-being  hitherto  un- 
known to  them.  But,  nevertheless,  when  I  ques- 
tion my  reason  and  my  conscience  as  to  the 
possible  future  of  the  France  of  1789,  if  the  Re- 
volution had  not  burst,  if  tlie  ten  years  of  de- 
struction to  which  it  gave  birtli  had  not  weighed 
heavily  upon  that  beautiful  country  ...  1  am 
convinced  that  France,  at  the  time  I  am  writing, 
would  be  richer  and  stronger  than  she  is  to-day." 
—  Chancellor  Pasquier,  Memoirs,  pp.  44-47. — ' '  In 
the  spring  of  1789  who  could  have  foreseen  the 
bloody  catastrophe?  Everything  was  tinged  with 
hopefulness;  the  world  was  dreaming  of  the 
Goldfn  Age.  .  .  .  Despite  the  previous  disor- 
ders, and  .seeds  of  discord  contained  in  certain 
cahiers,  the  prevailing  sentiment  was  confidence. 
.  .  .  The  people  everywhere  hailed  with  enthu- 
siastn  the  new  era  which  was  dawning.  With  a 
flrti'.  king,  with  a  statesman  who  knew  what  he 
wisheil,  and  was  determined  to  accomplish  it, 
this  confidence  would  have  been  an  incomparable 
force.  With  a  feeble  prince  like  Louis  XVI., 
with  an  irresolute  minister  like  Necker,  it  was  an 
appalling  danger.  The  public,  inflamed  by  the 
anarchy  that  had  preceded  the  convocation  of 
the  States,  disposed,  through  its  inexperience,  to 
accept  all  Utopias,  and  impelled  by  its  peculiar 
character  to  desire  their  immediate  realization, 
naturally  grew  more  exacting  in  proportion  as 
tliey  were  promised  more,  and  more  impatient 
and  irritable  as  their  hopes  became  livelier  and 
appeared  better  founded.  In  the  midst  of  this 
general  satisfaction  there  was  but  one  dark  spot, 
— the  queen.  The  cheers  which  greeted  the  king 
were  silent  before  his  wife.  Calumny  had  done 
its  work ;  and  all  the  nobles  from  the  provinces, 
the  country  curates,  the  citizens  of  the  small 
towns,  came  from  the  confines  of  France  imbued 
with  the  most  contemptible  prejudices  against 
this  unfortunate  princess.  Panphlets,  poured 
out  against  her  by  malicious  enemies ;  vague  and 
mysterious  rumours,  circulated  everywhere,  re- 
,peated  in  whispers,  without  giving  any  clew  to 
their  source, — the  more  dangerous  because  in- 
definite, and  the  more  readily  believed  because 
infamous  and  absurd, — had  so  often  reiterated 
that  the  queen  was  auUior  of  all  the  evil,  that 


the  world  had  come  to  regard  her  as  tlie  cause  of 
the  deticit,  and  the  only  serious  obstacle  to  cer- 
tain elHcacious  reforms.  '  The  queen  pillages  on 
all  sides;  she  even  sends  money,  it  is  said,  to  her 
brotlier,  the  emperor,' wrote  a  priest  of  Maine, 
in  his  parochial  register,  in  1781 ;  and  he  attrib- 
uted the  motive  of  the  reunion  of  the  Notables 
to  tliese  supposed  depredations.  If,  in  1781,  such 
rcjports  had  penetrated  to  the  remotest  parts 
of  the  country,  and  found  credence  with  such 
enlightened  men  as  the  Cure  Boucher,  one  can 
judge  what  it  must  have  been  two  years  later, 
when  the  convocation  of  the  States-General  had 
inflamed  the  minds  of  the  people.  If  the  States 
sliould  encounter  any  inevitable  obstacle  in  tlieir 
path;  if  certain  imprudent  promises  sliould  be 
unfulflUed;  if  promised  reforms  should  fail, — 
public  resentment  and  ill-will,  always  on  the 
alert,  would  be  sure  to  blame  Marie  Antoinette ; 
they  would  impute  to  her  all  the  evil  done,  and 
all  the  good  left  undone.  The  symptoms  of  this 
distrust  were  manifest  at  the  c^utset.  'The  depu- 
ties of  tlie  Third  Estate,'  Madame  Campan  ob- 
serves, 'arrived  at  Versailles  with  the  strongest 
prejudice  against  tlie  court.  -  The  evil  sayings 
in  Paris  never  failed  to  be  spread  through  the 
provinces:  they  believed  that  the  king  indulged 
in  the  pleasures  of  the  table  to  a  most  shameful 
excess;  they  were  persuaded  that  the  queen  ex- 
hausted the  State  treasury  to  gratify  her  inordi- 
nate love  of  luxury ;  almost  all  wished  to  visit 
Little  Trianon.  As  the  extreme  simplicity  of 
this  pleasure-house  did  not  correspond  with  their 
ideas,  they  insisted  on  being  shown  even  the 
smallest  closets,  saying  that  richly  furnished 
apartments  were  being  concealed  from  them. 
Finally  they  designated  one,  which  according  to 
their  account  was  ornamented  with  diamonds, 
and  twisted  columns  studded  with  sapphires  and 
rubies.  The  queen  was  amused  at  these  mad 
fancies,  and  told  the  king  of  them.'" — M.  de  la 
Rocheterie,  Life  of  Marie  Antoinette,  v.  2,  ch.  1. 

Also  in  :  A.  de  Tocqueville,  On  tlie  State  of  So- 
ciety in  France  before  the  Rev. — A.Young,  Travels 
in  France,  1787-89.— R.  H.  Dabney,  Causes  of  tlie 
French  Rev.—E.  J.  Lowell,  Tlie  Ece  of  tJie  FVench 
Rev. 

A.  D.  1789  (May).— Meeting  of  the  States- 
General. — Conflict  between  the  three  Estates. 
— The  question  of  three  Houses  or  one. — "The 
opening  of  the  States-general  was  fixed  for  the 
5th  of  May,  1789,  and  Versailles  was  chosen  as 
the  place  of  their  meetings.  On  the  4th,  half 
Paris  poured  into  that  town  to  see  the  court  and 
the  deputies  marching  in  procession  to  the  solemn 
religious  ceremony,  which  was  to  inaugurate  the 
important  epoch.  ...  On  the  following  day,  the 
States-general,  to  the  number  of  1,200  persons, 
assembled  in  the  spacious  and  richly  decorated 
'salle  des  menus  plaisirs.'  The  King  appeared, 
surrounded  by  his  family,  with  all  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  ancient  court,  and  was  greeted  by 
the  enthusiastic  applause  of  the  deputies  and 
spectators."  The  king  made  a  speech,  followed 
by  Barentin,  the  keeper  of  the  great  seal,  and  by 
Necker.  The  latter  "could  not  prevail  upon 
himself  to  avow  to  the  Assembly  the  real  state 
of  affairs.  He  announced  an  annual  deficit  of 
56,000,000  francs,  and  thereby  confused  the  mind 
of  the  public,  ii^hich,  since  the  meeting  of  the 
Notables,  had  always  been  discussing  a  deficit 
of  from  120,000,000  to  140,000,000.  He  was 
quite  right  in  assuming  that  those  56,000,000 
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might  1)0  covered  by  economy  in  tlic  expendi- 
ture; but  it  WHS  botlj  irritating  and  untrue,  wlten 
he,  on  tills  ground,  (ienled  tlio  necessity  of  sum- 
moning tlie  Btiites-genenil,  and  called  their  con- 
vocation a  free  act  of  royal  favour.  .  .  .  The 
balance  of  income  and  expenditure  might,  in- 
deed, ea.sily  be  restored  in  the  future,  but  the  def- 
icit of  former  years  had  been  heedlessly  allowed 
to  accumulate,  and  by  no  one  more  than  by 
Necker  himself.  A  floating  debt  of  550,000,000 
hiul  to  be  face*!  —  in  other  words,  therefore,  more 
than  a  whole  year's  income  had  been  expended 
in  advance.  .  .  .  The  real  deficit  of  the  year, 
therefore,  at  the  lowest  calculation,  amounted  to 
more  than  200,(K)0,000,  or  nearly  lialf  the  annual 
income.  .  .  .  These  facts,  then,  were  concealed, 
and  tlius  the  ministry  was  necessarily  placed  in  a 
false  position  towards  the  States-general;  the 
continuance  of  the  former  abuses  was  perpetu- 
ated, or  a  violent  catastrophe  made  inevitable. 
.  .  .  For  the  moment  the  matter  was  not  dis- 
cussed. Everything  yielded  to  the  importance 
of  the  constitutional  question  —  whether  the  three 
orders  shovild  deliberate  in  common  or  apart  — 
whether  there  should  be  one  single  representa- 
tive body,  or  independent  corporations.  This 
point  was  mooted  at  once  in  its  full  extent  on 
the  question,  whether  the  validity  of  the  elections 
should  be  scrutinised  by  each  order  separately, 
or  by  the  whole  Assembly.  We  need  not  here 
enter  into  the  question  of  right ;  but  of  this  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  government,  which 
virtually  created  the  States-general  afresh  [since 
there  had  been  no  national  meeting  of  the  Estates 
since  the  States-general  of  1014  —  see  above: 
A.  D.  1610-1619],  had  the  formal  right  to  con- 
voke them  either  in  one  way  or  the  other,  as  it 
thought  fit.  .  .  .  Tliey  [the  government]  infi- 
nitely lowered  their  own  influence  and  dignity  by 
leaving  a  most  important  constitutional  question 
to  the  decision  and  the  wrangling  of  the  three 
orders;  .  they  frustrated  their  own  practical 
objects,  by  not  decidedly  declaring  for  the  union 
of  the  orders  in  one  assembly.  Every  important 
measure  of  reform,  which  had  in  view  the  im- 
provement of  the  material  and  financial  condition 
of  the  country,  would  have  been  mutilated  by 
the  clergy  and  rejected  by  the  nobles.  This  was 
sufliciently  proved  by  the  '  cahiers '  of  the  elec- 
tors ['  written  instructions  given  by  the  electors 
to  the  deputies '].  '"'he  States  themselves  had  to 
undertake  what  the  government  had  neglected. 
'Ohat  which  the  govennuent  might  have  freely 
ud  legally  commanded,  now  led  to  violent  revo- 
lution. But  there  was  no  choice  left;  the  com- 
mons would  not  tolerate  the  continuance  of  the 
privileged  orders ;  and  the  state  could  not  toler- 
ate them  if  it  did  not  wish  to  perish.  The  com- 
mons, who  on  this  point  were  unanimous,  con- 
sidered the  system  of  a  single  Assembly  as  a 
matter  of  course.  They  took  care  not  to  consti- 
tute themselves  as  'tiers  etat,'but  remained  pas- 
sive, and  declared  that  they  would  wait  until  the 
Assembly  should  be  constituted  as  a  whole. 
Thus  slowly  and  cautiously  did  they  enter  on 
their  career.  .  .  .  Indisputably  the  most  impor- 
tant and  influential  among  them  was  Count 
Mirabeau,  the  representative  of  the  town  of  Aix 
in  Provence,  a  violent  opponent  of  feudalism, 
and  a  restUss  participator  in  all  the  recent  popu- 
lar commolions.  He  would  have  been  better 
able  than  f  iv  man  to  stimulate'  the  Assembly  to 
vigorous  '    Jon  •■  but  even  he  hesitated,  and  kept 


back  his  associates  from  taking  any  violent  steps, 
because  he  feared  that  the  inconsistency  and  in- 
experience of  the  majority  would  bring  ruin  on 
the  state.  ...  It  was  only  very  gradually  that 
the  'tiers  etat'  began  to  negotiate!  with  the  otlier 
orders.  The  nobles  shewed  themselves  haughty, 
dogmati(!al,  and  aggressive;  and  the  clergy  cau- 
tious, unctuous,  antl  tenacious.  They  tried  the 
elHcacy  of  general  conferences ;  but  as  no  prog- 
ress was  found  to  have  l)een  made  after  three 
weeks,  they  gave  up  their  consultations  on  th(! 
2r)th  of  3Iay.  The  impatience  of  the  public,  and 
the  necessities  of  the  treasury,  continually  in- 
creased; the  government,  then^fore,  once  inore 
intervened,  and  Necker  was  called  upon  to  pro- 
pose a  compromise,"  which  was  coldly  rejected 
by  the  nobles,  who  "declared  that  they  had  long 
ago  finished  their  scrutiny,  and  constituted  them- 
selves as  a  separate  order.  They  thus  spared  the 
commons  the  dreaded  lionour  of  being  the  first 
to  break  with  the  crown.  Tlie  conferences  were 
again  closed  on  the  0th  of  June.  The  leaders  of 
the  commons  now  saw  that  they  must  either  suc- 
cumb to  tlie  nobility,  or  force  the  other  orders  to 
submission." — H.  von  Sybel,  Hist,  of  tlie  French 
Ilev.,  bk.  1,  cfi.  2  (v.  1). 

Also  in  :  W.  Smyth,  Lect's  on  the  Iliat.  of  the 
French  liev.,  led.  8  (c.  1).— Prince  fie  Talleyrand, 
Memoirs,  pt.  1  (v.  1). 

A.  D.  i789(June).-^The  Third  Estate  seizes 
the  reins,  proclaims  itself  the  National  As- 
sembly, and  assumes  sovereign  powers. — The 
Rassionate  excitement  of  Paris. — Dismissal  of 
fecker. —  Rising  of  the  mob. — "At  last  .  .  . 
on  the  proposal  of  Siey^s  [the  Abbe,  deputy  for 
Paris]  and  amid  a  storm  of  frantic  excitement, 
the  Third  Estate  alone  voted  themselves  'the 
National  Assembly,'  invited  the  other  two  orders 
to  join  them,  and  pushing  their  pretensions  to 
sovereignty  to  the  highest  point,  declared  that 
the  existing  taxes,  not  having  been  consented  to 
by  the  nation,  were  all  illegal.  The  National  As- 
sembly, however,  allowed  them  to  be  levied  till 
its  separation,  after  which  they  were  to  cease  if 
not  formally  regranted.  This  great  revolution 
was  effected  on  June  17,  and  it  at  once  placed  the 
Third  Order  in  a  totally  new  relation  both  to  the 
other  orders  and  to  the  Crown.  There  were 
speedy  signs  of  yielding  among  some  members 
of  the  privileged  orders,  and  a  fierce  wave 
of  excitement  supported  the  change.  Malouet 
strongly  urged  that  the  proper  course  was  to  dis- 
solve the  Assembly  and  to  appeal  to  the  constitu- 
encies, but  Necker  declined,  and  a  feeble  and 
ineffectual  effort  of  the  King  to  accomplish  a 
reunion,  and  at  the  same  time  to  overawe  the 
Third  Order,  precipitated  the  Revolution.  The 
King  announced  his  intention  of  holding  a  royal 
session  on  June  23,  and  he  summoned  the  three 
orders  to  meet  him.  It  was  his  design  to  direct 
them  to  unite  in  order  to  deliberate  in  common 
on  matters  of  common  interest,  and  to  regain  the 
royal  initiative  by  laying  down  the  lines  of  a  new 
constitution.  ...  On  Saturday,  the  20th,  how- 
ever, the  course  of  events  was  interrupted  by  the 
famous  scene  in  the  tennis  court.  Troops  had 
lately  been  pouring  to  an  alarming  extent  into 
Paris,  and  exciting  much  suspicion  in  the  popu- 
lar party,  and  the  Government  very  injudiciously 
selected  for  the  royal  session  on  the  following 
Monday  the  hall  in  which  the  Third  Order  as- 
sembled. The  hall  was  being  prepared  for  the 
occasion,  and  therefore  no  meeting  could  be  held. 
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Tlic  mcmborfi,  iffnornnt  of  the  fact,  went  to  their 
chamber  iiiul  were  repelled  l)y  soldiers.  Furious 
at  tli(^  in.sult,  tiiey  iidjonnied  to  the  neijjhhour- 
int;  tennis  court  (.leu-de-Puunie].  A  suspicion 
tlmt  the  King  meant  to  dissolve  them  was 
abroad,  and  they  resolved  to  resist  such  an  at- 
tempt. With  lifted  liands  and  in  a  transport  of 
genuine,  if  somewhat  theatrical  enthusiasm,  they 
Bwore  that  they  would  never  separate  '  till  the 
constitution  of  the  kingdom  and  tlio  regeneration 
of  pul)lic  order  were  established  on  a  solid  basis.' 
.  .  .  One  single  member,  Martin  d'Auche,  re- 
fused his  as.sent.  The  Third  Estate  had  thus 
virtually  a.ssumed  the  sole  legislative  autliority  in 
France,  and  like  the  Long  Parliament  in  England 
had  denied  the  King's  power  to  dissolve  tliem. 
.  .  .  Owing  to  the  dissension  that  had  arisen, 
the  royal  session  was  postponed  till  the  23rd,  but 
on  the  preceding  day  the  National  Assembly  met 
in  a  church,  an(l  its  session  was  a  very  important 
one,  for  on  this  occasion  a  great  body  of  the 
clergy  formally  joined  it.  One  hundred  and 
forty-eight  members  of  the  clergy,  of  whom  134 
were  cures,  had  now  given  their  adhesion.  Two 
of  the  nobles,  separating  from  their  colleagues, 
took  the  same  course.  Next  day  the  royal  ses- 
sion was  held.  The  project  adopted  in  the 
council  differed  so  much  from  that  of  Necker 
that  this  minister  refused  to  give  it  the  sanction 
of  his  presence.  Instead  of  commanding  the 
three  orders  to  deliberate  together  in  the  common 
interest,  it  was  determined  m  the  revised  project 
that  the  King  should  merely  invite  tliem  to  do 
80.  ...  It  was  .  .  .  determined  to  withdraw 
altogether  from  the  common  deliberation  '  the 
form  of  the  constitution  to  be  given  to  the  com- 
ing States-General,' and  to  recognise  fully  the 
essential  distinction  of  the  three  orders  as  politi- 
cal bodies,  though  they  might,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Sovereign,  deliberate  in  common.  Necker 
had  proposed  .  .  .  that  the  King  should  deci- 
sively, and  of  his  own  authority,  abolish  all 
privileges  of  taxation,  but  in  the  amended  article 
the  King  only  undertook  to  give  his  sanction  to 
this  measure  on  condition  of  the  two  orders  re- 
nouncing their  privileges.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  King  annouiced  to  the  Assembly  a  long 
series  of  articles  of  reform  which  would  have 
made  France  a  thoroughly  constitutional  coun- 
try, and  have  swept  away  nearly  all  the  great 
abuses  in  its  government.  ...  lie  annulled  the 
proceedings  of  June  17,  by  which  the  Third 
Estate  alone  declared  itself  the  Legislature  of 
France.  He  reminded  the  Assembly  that  none  of 
its  proceedings  could  acquire  the  force  of  law 
without  his  assent,  and  he  asserted  his  sole  right 
as  French  Sovereign  to  the  command  of  the  army 
and  police.  He  ooncluded  by  directing  the  three 
orders  to  withdraw  and  to  meet  next  day  to  con- 
sider his  proposals.  The  King,  with  the  nobles 
and  the  majority  of  the  clergy,  at  once  with- 
drew, but  the  Third  Order  defiantly  remained. 
It  was  evident  that  the  attempt  to  conciliate,  and 
the  attem])tto  assert  the  royal  authority,  had  both 
failed.  The  Aasembly  proclaimed  itself  inviola- 
ble. It  confirmed  the  decrees  Avhich  the  King 
had  annulled.  Sieyi^s  declared,  in  words  which 
excited  a  transport  of  enthusiasm,  that  what  the 
Assembly  was  yesterday  it  still  was  to-day ;  and 
two  days  later,  the  triinnph  of  the  Assembly  be- 
came still  more  evident  by  the  adhesion  of  47  of 
the  nobility.  After  this  defection  the  King  saw 
the  hopelessness  of  resistance,  and  on  the  27th 
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he  onlercd  the  remainder  of  the  nobles  to  take  tho 
same  course.  ...  In  the  mean  time  tlie  real 
rulers  of  the  country  were  coming  rapidly  to  the 
surface.  .  .  .  Groups  of  local  agitators  and  of 
the  scum  of  the  I'aris  mob  began  to  overawe  the 
repn-sentatives  of  the  nation,  and  to  direct  tho 
course  of  its  policy.  Troops  were  poured  into 
Paris,  but  their  presence  was  an  excitement 
without  being  a  protection,  for  day  after  day  it 
became  more  evident  that  their  discipline  was 
gone,  and  that  they  shared  the  sympathies  and 
the  pa.ssions  of  the  mob.  ...  At  the  same  time 
famine  grew  daily  more  intense,  and  the  mobs 
more  passionate  and  more  fornutiable.  The  dis- 
missal of  Necker  on  the  (-vening  of  July  11 
was  the  spark  which  produced  the  conflagration 
that  had  long  been  preparing.  Next  day  Paris 
flew  to  arms.  The  troops  with  few  exceptions 
abandoned  the  King." — W.  E.  II.  Lecky,  Hist, 
of  Englamlin  the  18<A  Centvrii,  ch.  20  (r.  5). 

Ai-so  IN :  E.  Dumont,  liecollection*  of  Miralxau, 
ch.  4-5. 

A.  D.  1789  (July).— The  mob  in  arms.— An- 
archy in  Paris. — The  taking  of  the  Bastille. — 
"On  t)»e  12th  of  July,  near  noon,  on  the  news  of 
the  dismissal  of  Necker,  u  cry  of  rage  arises  in 
the  Palais- Royal;  Camillo  Desmoulins,  mounted 
on  a  table,  announces  that  the  Court  meditates 
'a  St.  Bartholomew  of  patriots.'  The  crowd 
embrace  him,  adopt  the  green  cockade  which  he 
has  proposed,  and  oblige  the  dancing-saloons  and 
theatres  to  close  in  sign  of  mourning :  they  luirry 
off  to  the  residence  of  Curtius  [a  plaster-cast 
master],  and  take  the  bu.sts  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  and  of  Necker  and  carry  them  about  in 
triumph.  Meanwhile,  the  dragoons  of  the  Prince 
de  Lambesc,  drawn  up  on  the  Place  Louis- 
Quinze,  find  a  barricade  of  chairs  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Tuilleries,  and  are  greeted  with  a  shower 
of  stones  and  bottles.  Elsewhere,  on  the  Boule- 
vard, before  the  Hotel  Montmorency,  some  of 
the  French  Guards,  escaped  from  their  barracks, 
fired  on  a  loyal  detachment  of  the  '  Royal  Alle- 
mand.'  The  tocsin  is  sounding  on  all  sides,  the 
shops  where  arms  are  sold  are  pillaged,  an(l  the 
Ilotel-de-Ville  is  invaded ;  15  or  16  well-disposed 
electors,  who  meet  there,  order  the  districts  to  be 
as.sembled  and  armed. —  Tlie  new  sovereign,  the 
people  in  arms  and  in  the  street,  has  declared 
himself.  The  dregs  of  society  at  once  come  to 
the  surface.  During  the  night  between  the  12th 
and  13th  of  July,  '  all  the  barriers,  from  the  Fau- 
bourg Saint- Antoine  to  the  Faubourg  Saint-IIon- 
ore.  besides  those  of  the  Faubourgs  Saint-Marcel 
and  Saint- Jacques,  are  forced  and  set  on  fire.' 
There  is  no  longer  an  '  octroi ' ;  the  city  is  with- 
out a  revenue  just  at  the  moment  when  it  is 
obliged  to  make  the  heaviest  expenditures.  .  .  . 
'  During  this  fearful  night,  the  bourgeoisie  kept 
themselves  shut  up,  each  trembling  at  home  for 
himself  and  those  belonging  to  him.'  On  the 
following  daj%  the  13th,  the  capital  appears  to 
be  given  up  to  bandits  and  the  lowest  of  the  low. 
.  .  .  During  these  two  days  and  nights,  says 
Baillj',  '  Paris  ran  the  risk  of  being  pillaged,  and 
was  onlj-  saved  from  the  marauders  by  the 
national  guard.' .  .  .  Fortunately  the  militia 
organized  it.self,  and  the  principal  inhabitants 
and  gentlemen  enrol  themselves;  48,000  men  are 
formed  into  battalions  and  companies ;  the  bour- 
geoisie buy  guns  of  the  vagabonds  for  three 
livres  apiece,  and  sabres  or  pistols  for  twelve 
sous.     At  last,  some  of  the  offenders  are  hung  on 
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the  spot,  and  othcni  dlflnnnod,  and  tho  Insurrec- 
tion iiK'dn  i)PComc8  politiciil.  But,  wliftt«vcr  its 
object,  it  remains  always  wild,  becauw!  it  is  in 
tlu!  hands  of  the  populace.  .  .  .  There  is  no 
leader,  no  manaf^ement.  The  cle<'tors  who  liave 
converted  tliemt;elveH  into  the  n-presentatives  of 
Paris  si-em  to  command  the  crowd,  but  it  is  tlio 
crowd  which  commands  them.  One  of  them. 
Lej,'rand,  to  save  the  Ilrtlel-de-Ville,  has  noother 
resource  but  to  semi  for  si.\  barrels  of  ijun-pow- 
dcr,  and  to  declare  to  the  assailants  that  he  is 
about  to  l)low  every  thiniij  into  the  air.  The  com- 
mandant whom  they  themselves  have  chosen,  M. 
<le  Salles.  has  twenty  bayonets  at  his  breast  dur- 
ing a  (juarter  of  an  hour,  and,  more  than  once, 
the  whole  conunittee  is  near  being  massacred. 
Let  the  reader  imagine,  on  the  premises  where 
the  discussions  are  going  on.  and  petitions  arc 
being  made.  '  a  concourse  of  1,500  men  pressed  by 
lOO.OOO  otiiers  who  are  forcing  an  entnince,'  the 
wainscoting  cracking,  the  Iwuches  upset  one  over 
anotlier  ...  a  tumult  such  as  t«  bring  to  mind 
'the  day  of  judgment,'  the  death-shrieks,  songs, 
yells,  and  '  people  beside  themselves,  for  the  most 
l)art  not  knowing  where  they  are  nor  what  they 
want.'  Each  district  is  also  a  petty  centre,  while 
the  Falais-Hoyal  is  tlie  main  centre.  .  .  .  One  wave 
gathers  here  and  another  there,  their  strategy 
'  on.sists  in  ptishing  and  in  being  pushed.  Yet. 
their  entrance  is  effected  only  because  they  are 
let  in.  If  they  get  into  the  Invalidcs  it  is  owing 
to  the  connivance  of  the  soldiers.  —  At  the  Bas- 
tille, firearms  are  discharged  from  ten  in  tiio 
morning  to  five  in  the  evening  against  walls  40 
feet  high  and  30  feet  thick,  and  it  is  by  chance 
that  one  of  their  shots  reaches  an  'invalide'on 
the  towers.  They  are  created  the  same  as  chil- 
dren whom  one  wishes  to  luirt  as  little  as  possi- 
ble. The  governor,  on  the  first  summons  to  sur- 
render, orders  the  cannon  to  be  withdrawn  from 
the  embrasures;  he  makes  the  garrison  swear 
not  to  tire  if  it  is  not  attacked ;  lie  nivites  the  first 
of  the  dej)iitations  to  lunch;  he  allows  the  mes- 
senger dispatched  fiom  the  H6tel-de-Villc  to 
inspect  the  fortress;  he  receives  several  dis- 
charges without  returning  them,  and  lets  the 
first  bridge  be  carried  without  firing  a  shot. 
When,  at  length,  he  does  fire,  it  is  at  the  last 
extremity,  to  defend  the  second  bridge,  and  after 
having  notified  the  assailants  that  he  is  going  to 
do  so.  .  .  .  Tlie  people,  in  turn,  are  infatuated 
with  the  novel  sensations  of  attack  and  resis- 
tance, with  the  smell  of  gunpowder,  with  the 
excitement  of  the  contest ;  all  they  can  think  of 
doing  is  to  rush  against  the  mass  of  stone,  their 
expedients  being  on  a  level  with  their  tactics. 
A  brewer  fancies  that  he  can  set  fire  to  this  block 
of  masonry  by  pumping  over  it  spikenard  and 
poppy-seed  oil  mixed  with  phosphorus.  A 
yoimg  carpenter,  who  has  some  archajological 
notions,  proposes  to  construct  a  catapult.  Some 
of  them  think  that  they  have  seized  the  gover- 
nor's daughter,  and  want  to  burn  her  in  order  to 
make  the  father  surrender.  Others  set  fire  to  a 
projecting  mass  of  buildings  filled  with  straw, 
and  thus  close  up  the  passage.  '  The  Bastille 
was  not  taken  by  main  force.'  says  the  brave 
Elie,  one  of  the  combatants ;  '  it  was  surrendered 
before  even  it  was  attacked,'  by  capitulation,  on 
the  promise  that  no  harm  should  be  done  to  any- 
body. The  garrison,  being  perfectly  secure,  Lad 
no  longer  the  heart  to  fire  on  human  beings  while 
themselves  risking  nothing,  and,  on  the  other 


hand,  they  were  unnerved  by  the  sight  of  the 
immense  crowd.  Eight  or  nine  hundrcid  men 
only  were  concerned  in  the  attack,  most  of  them 
workmen  or  shopkeepers  belonging  to  the  fau- 
bourg, tailors,  wheelwrights,  mercers,  and  wino- 
dealers,  mixed  with  tho  Frencli  Guards.  Tho 
Place  (le  la  Biistille,  however,  and  all  the  street* 
in  the  vic^inity,  were  crowded  with  the  curious 
who  came  to  witness  the  sight;  'among  them,' 
says  a  witness,  '  were  a  number  of  fashionable 
women  of  very  good  appearance,  who  had  left 
their  carriages  at  some  distance.'  To  the  120 
men  of  the  garrison,  looking  down  from  their 
parapets,  it  sec-med  as  though  all  Paris  had  come 
out  against  them.  It  is  they,  also,  who  lower 
the  drawbridge  and  introduce  the  enemy:  every- 
body has  lost  his  head,  the  besieged  as  well  as 
the  besiegers,  the  latter  more  completely  becau.so 
they  are  intoxicated  witli  the  sense  of  victory. 
Scarcely  have  they  entered  when  they  begin  tho 
work  of  destruction,  and  the  latest  arrivals  shoot 
at  random  those  that  come  earlier;  'each  one 
fires  without  heeding  where  or  on  wlioni  his  shot 
tells.'  Sudden  omnipotence  and  the  liberty  to 
kill  are  a  wine  too  strong  for  human  nature.  .  .  . 
Elie,  who  is  the  first  to  enter  the  fortress,  Cliolat, 
llulin,  the  brave  fellows  who  are  in  advance,  tho 
Freneli  Guards  who  are  cognizant  of  the  laws  of 
war,  try  to  keep  their  word  of  honour;  but  the 
crowd  pressing  on  behind  them  know  not  whom 
to  strike,  and  tliey  strike  at  random.  They  spare 
the  Swiss  soldiers  who  have  fired  on  them,  and 
who,  in  their  blue  smocks,  seem  to  them  to  bo 
prisoners;  on  the  other  hand,  by  way  of  compen- 
sation, they  fall  furiously  on  the  '  invalides '  who 
opened  the  gates  to  them ;  the  man  who  pre- 
vented the  governor  from  blowing  up  the  fortress 
has  his  wrist  severed  by  tho  blow  of  a  sabre,  is 
twice  pierced  with  a  sword  and  is  hunjj.  and  tho 
hand  which  had  saved  one  of  the  districts  of 
Paris  is  promenaded  through  the  streets  in  tri- 
umph. The  officers  are  dragged  along  and  five 
of  them  are  killed,  with  three  soldiers,  on  tho 
spot,  or  on  the  way."  M.  do  Launay,  the  gov- 
ernor, after  receiving  many  wounds,  while  being 
dragged  to  the  Hotel-do- ville.  was  finally  killed 
by  bayonet  thrusts,  and  his  head,  cut  from  his 
body,  was  plaairded  and  borne  through  the  streets 
upon  a  pitchfork. — H.  A.  Taine,  The  French 
Rewhttion,  hk.  1,  ch.  2(p.  1), — "I  was  present  at 
the  taking  of  the  Bastille.  What  has  been  styled 
the  fight  was  not  serious,  for  there  was  absolutely 
no  resistance  shown.  Within  the  hold's  walls 
were  neither  provisions  nor  ammunition.  It  was 
not  even  necessary  to  invest  it.  The  regiment  of 
gardes  frangaises  which  had  led  the  attack,  pre- 
sented itself  under  the  walls  on  the  rue  Saint 
Antoine  side,  opposite  the  main  entrance,  which 
was  barred  by  a  drawbridge.  There  was  a  dis- 
charge of  a  few  musket  shots,  to  which  no  reply 
was  made,  and  then  four  or  five  discharges  from 
the  cannon.  It  has  been  claimed  that  the  latter 
broke  the  chains  of  the  drawbridge.  I  did  not 
notice  this,  and  yet  I  was  standing  close  to  the 
point  of  attack.  What  I  did  see  plainly  was  the 
action  of  the  soldiers,  invalides,  or  others, 
grouped  on  the  platform  of  the  high  tower,  hold- 
ing their  muskets  stock  in  the  air,  and  expressing 
by  all  means  employed  under  similar  circum- 
stances their  desire  of  surrendering.  The  result 
of  this  ,so  called  victory,  which  brought  down  so 
many  favors  on  the  heads  of  the  so-called  victors, 
is  well-known.     The  truth  is,  that  this  great  fight 
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did  not  for  ft  moment  frighten  the  numcFoua 
HiM'ctiilore  who  hiut  tlocked  to  witness  Its  result. 
Among  them  were  tunny  women  of  fashion,  wlio, 
in  order  to  bo  closer  to  the  scene,  hud  left  their 
ourrliiges  some  distance  uwiiy. " — ('hiincellor  Tas- 
quler.  Meiiunm,  pp.  5r>-5(J. 

Ai.W)  IN ;  I).  HinRham,  The  Ihutille,  v.  2,  ch. 
0-13.— U.  A.  Davenport,  lli»t.  of  the  Ii,mtilc,  rh. 
18. — J.  Chiretie,  Cnmille  Desmoiiliiut  and  hin 
Wife,  rh.  1,  ncH.  4. 

A.  D.  1789  (Tuly). —  Practical  surrender  of 
authority  by  the  kin?. — Organization  of  the 
National  Guard  with  Lafayette  in  command. 
— Disorder  and  riot  in  the  provinces. — Hunger 
in  the  capital. — The  murder  of  Foulon  and 
Berthier. — "The  next  morning  the  Uiking  of 
tlu!  Bastille  bore  its  Intended  fruit.  Marshal  do 
Hroglic,  who  had  found,  instead  of  a  loyal  army, 
only  disaffeeted  regiments  which  had  joined  or 
were  j)reparing  to  join  the  mob.  sent  in  his  resig- 
nation. .  .  .  i'he  King,  deserted  by  his  army, 
his  authority  no\^  (}uito  gone,  had  no  means  of 
restoring  order  except  through  the  Assembly. 
He  begged  that  Ixxly  to  inulertjike  the  work, 
promising  to  recall  the  disini.ssed  ministers.  .  .  . 
The  power  of  the  king  had  now  passed  from  him 
to  the  National  Assembly.  But  that  numerous 
body  of  men,  absorbed  in  interminable  discussions 
<m  abstnict  ideas,  was  totally  incapable  of  apply- 
ing its  power  to  the  government  of  the  country. 
The  electors  at  the  Hotel  do  Ville.  on  the  15th  of 
July,  resolved  that  there  must  be  a  mayor  to 
direct  the  affairs  of  Paris,  and  a  National  Oimrd 
to  preserve  order.  Dangers  threatened  from 
every  quarter.  When  the  question  arose  as  to 
who  should  fill  these  olBces.  Moreau  do  Saint 
Mery,  the  president  of  the  electors,  pointed  to 
the  bust  of  Lafayette,  which  had  been  8(!nt  as  a 
gift  to  the  city  of  Paris  by  the  State  of  Virginia, 
in  1784.  The  gesture  was  immediately  under- 
stood, and  Lafayette  was  chosen  by  aciclamation. 
Not  less  iinanimous  was  the  choice  of  Bailly  for 
mayor.  Lafayette  was  now  taken  from  the  As- 
sembly to  assume  the  more  active  employment 
of  commanding  the  National  Quanl.  Whde  the 
Assembly  pursued  the  destruction  of  the  old 
order  and  the  erection  of  a  new.  Lafayette,  at 
the  age  of  32,  became  the  chief  depositary  of 
executive  power.  .  .  .  Throughout  France,  the 
deepest  interest  was  exhibited  in  passing  events. 
.  .  .  The  victory  of  the  Assembly  over  the  king 
and  aristocracy  led  the  people  of  the  prov- 
inces to  believe  that  their  cause  was  already 
won.  A  general  demoralization  ensued. "  After 
the  taking  of  the  Bastille.  ' '  the  example  of  re- 
bellion thus  set  was  speedily  followed.  Rioting 
and  lawlessness  soon  prevailed  everywhere,  in- 
creased and  imbittored  by  the  scarcity  of  food. 
In  the  towns,  bread  riots  became  continual,  and 
the  custom-houses,  the  means  of  collecting  the 
exorbitant  taxes,  were  destroyed.  In  the  niral 
districts,  chateaux  were  to  be  seen  burning  on 
all  sides.  The  towers  in  v;hich  were  preserved 
the  titles  and  documents  which  gave  to  the  noble- 
man his  oppressive  rights  were  carried  by  storm 
and  their  contents  scattered.  Law  and  authority 
were  fast  becoming  synonymous  with  tyranny ; 
the  wortl  'liberty.'  now  in  every  mouth,  had  no 
other  signification  than  license.  Into  Paris  slunk 
hordes  of  gaunt  foot- pads  from  all  over  France, 
attracted  by  the  prospect  of  disorder  and  pillage. 
.  .  .  From  such  circumstances  naturally  arose 
the  National  Guard. "    The  king  had  been  asked, 


on  the  18th.  by  n  deputation  fron>  the  Asacmbly, 
"to  confide  the  care  of  the  city  to  a  militia,"  and 
had  (h'clincd.  The  milit^iry  organi/.ution  of  citi- 
zens was  then  undertJiken  by  the  eiectorH  at  the 
Hotel  do  Ville,  without  his  con.sent,  and  its  com- 
mander designated  without  his  appointment. 
"The  king  was  obliged  to  confirm  this  choico, 
and  he  was  thus  deprived  even  of  the  merit  of 
naming  the  chief  olllcer  of  the  guard  whose  ex- 
istence had  been  forced  upcm  him."  On  tho  17th 
the  king  was  persuaded  to  visit  the  city,  for  tho 
effect  which  his  personal  presence  would  have, 
it  was  tlumght,  up<m  the  anxious  and  excited  pub- 
lic mind.  Lafayettt!  had  worked  with  energy  to 
prepare  his  National  (Juard  for  the  dillicuit  (luty 
of  preserving  order  and  protecting  the  royal 
vLsitor  on  the  occasion.  "Ho  intense  was  iho 
excitement  and  the  insurrectionary  spirit  of  tho 
time,  so  uncertain  weri!  the  boundaries  between 
rascality  and  revolutionary  zeal,  that  it  was  dif- 
ficult to  establish  the  fact  that  the  new  guard 
was  created  to  preserve  order  and  not  to  fight 
the  king  and  pillage  the  aristocracy.  The  great 
armed  mob,  now  in  process  of  organization,  had 
to  be  treated  with  great  tact,  lest  it  should  refuse 
to  submit  to  authority  in  any  shape."  But  short 
as  the  time  was.  Lafayette  succeeded  in  giving 
to  the  p<>werless  monarch  a  safe  and  orderly  re- 
ception. "The  king  made  his  will  and  took  the 
sacraments  before  leaving  Versailles,  for  ,  .  . 
doubts  were  entertained  that  he  would  live  to 
return."  He  was  met  at  the  gates  of  Paris  by 
the  new  mayor.  Bailly.  and  escorted  through  a 
double  line  of  National  Guards  to  the  Hotel  de 
Ville.  There  he  was  obliged  to  fix  on  his  hat 
the  national  cockade,  just  brought  into  use,  and 
to  confirm  tho  appointments  of  Lafayette  and 
Bailly.  ' '  Louis  XVI.  then  returned  to  Versailles, 
on  the  whole  pleased,  as  the  day  had  been  less 
unplea.sant  than  had  been  expected.  But  tho 
compulsory  acceptation  of  the  cockade  and  tho 
nominations  meant  nothing  less  than  the  extinc- 
tion of  his  authority.  .  .  .  Lafayette  recruited 
his  army  from  the  bourgeois  class,  for  the  good 
rea.son  that,  in  the  fever  then  raging  for  uncon- 
trolled freedom,  that  class  was  the  only  one  from 
which  the  proper  material  could  be  taken.  The 
importance  of  order  was  impressed  on  the  bour- 
geois by  tho  fact  that  they  had  shops  and  houses 
which  they  did  not  wish  to  see  pillaged.  .  .  . 
The  necessity  for  strict  police  measures  was  soon 
to  be  terribly  illustrated.  For  a  week  past  a 
large  crowd  composed  of  starving  workmen, 
country  beggars,  and  army  deserters,  liad 
thronged  tho  streets,  angrily  demanding  food. 
The  city  was  extremely  short  of  provisions,  and 
it  was  impossible  to  satisfy  the  demands  made 
upon  it.  .  .  .  On  July  22,  an  old  man  named 
Foulon,  a  member  of  the  late  ministry,  who  had 
long  been  the  object  of  public  dislike,  and  was 
now  detested  because  it  was  rumored  that  ho 
said  that  Mho  people  might  eat  grass,'  was  ar- 
rested in  '  0  country,  and  brought  to  the  Hotel 
de  Villi  ollowed  by  a  mob  who  demanded  his 
immec  1 1  i  e  j  udgment. "  Lafayette  exerted  vainly 
his  whole  influence  and  his  whole  authority  to 
protect  the  wretched  old  man  until  he  could  be 
lodged  in  prison.  The  mob  tore  its  victim  from 
his  very  hands  and  destroyed  him  on  the  spot. 
The  next  day,  Foulon's  son-in-law,  Berthier,  tho 
Intendant  of  Paris,  was  arrested  in  the  country, 
and  the  tragedy  was  re-enacted.  "Shocked  by 
these  murders  and  disgusted  by  his  own  inability 
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to  provpnt  them,  Lftfiiyc!tt«>  wnt  liU  roslfrnfttlon 
t<)  the  I'lortors,  mid  for  mtnw  lime  i»rrslHt4'(l  In  liin 
rcfiiHftl  to  n'Hiimo  hln  ollhr.  Miit.  im  other  iimn 
coulil  he  found  In  PuHh  equully  tilted  for  th«5 
place;  HO  that  on  tlie  ihtmoiihI  Holicitiilinn  of  tlie 
•lectors  luid  It  deputation  from  tlie  00  diHtriets  of 
tho  city,  h<!  u^iiin  took  romnmnd." — \i.  Tucker 
mnn,  Lifi'ofOenfral  l^ifayette,  v.  1,  rfi.  9-10. 

Ai.Hu  IN:  J.  Ulchchit,  Jlittitnrtil  View  of  the 
Frfnrh  llt')^. .  hh:  !i.  eh.  1  -3. 

A.  D.  X789(july—Aufifuit).—Cauie  and  char- 
acter of  the  "Emigratjon."— "Everything,  or 
nearly  everytiiini;,  wiis  done  l)y  the  party  op- 
posed to  the  Uevolution  in  the  e.xeitemeiit  of  the 
moment;  nothing  wivm  the  remdt  of  reiwiming. 
Who,  for  in.stanee,  niiutoped  out  the;  cimlKration  ? 
It  has  oftentimes  l)cen  asked  liow  flo  extraordi- 
nary a  rc8oluti(m  came  to  be  taken ;  how  it  had 
entered  tho  minds  of  men  gifted  with  a  certain 
amount  of  w^nse  that  tlierc  was  any  advantage 
to  bo  derived  from  abandoning  all  tho  posts  wliero 
they  could  still  exercise  power;  of  giving  over  to 
tho  enemy  tho  regiments  they  conunanded,  the 
localities  over  which  they  had  control ;  of  deliver- 
ing up  completely  to  the  teachings  of  tho  oppo- 
site party  the  peasantry,  over  whom,  in  a  gofnily 
number  of  provinces,  a  valuable  Inlliience  might 
be  exerted,  and  among  wliom  they  still  had  many 
friemls;  and  all  this,  to  return  for  tho  purjOTsc  c' 
conciuering,  at  tho  sword's  noint,  positions,  a 
number  of  which  at  least  could  be  held  without 
a  flght.  No  doubt  it  has  been  olTennl  as  an  ob- 
jection, that  the  peasantry  set  tiro  to  chriU'aux, 
that  soldiers  mutinied  against  their  otHcers. 
This  was  not  tho  cuso  at  tho  time  of  what  has 
been  called  tho  first  emigration,  and,  at  any 
rat«,  such  doings  were  not  general;  i)ut  does 
danger  constitute  sutllcicnt  cau.s(!  for  abandoning 
an  important  post  ?  .  .  .  What  is  tho  answer  to 
all  this?    Merely  what  follows.     The  voluntary 

foing  into  exile  of  nearly  the  wliole  nobility  of 
'rarce,  of  many  magistrates  who  were  never  to 
unshcath  a  sword,  an<l  lastly,  of  a  large  number 
of  women  and  children,  —  this  resolve,  without 
a  precedent  in  history,  was  not  conceived  and 
determined  upon  as  a  Htatc  measure;  chance 
brought  it  about.  A  few,  in  the  first  instance, 
followed  tho  princes  who  had  been  obliged,  on 
the  14th  of  July,  to  seek  safety  out  of  France, 
and  others  followed  them.  At  first,  it  was 
merely  in  the  nature  of  a  pleasant  excursion. 
Outside  of  France,  they  might  freely  enjoy  say- 
ing and  ])elieving  anything  and  everything.  .  .  . 
The  wealthiest  were  the  first  to  incur  the  expense 
of  this  trip,  and  a  few  brilliant  and  amiable 
women  of  the  Court  circle  did  their  share  to 
render  most  attractive  the  sojourn  in  a  number 
of  foreign  towns  close  to  the  frontier.  Gradually 
the  number  of  these  small  gatherings  increase(l, 
and  it  was  then  that  the  idea  arose  of  deriving 
advantage  from  them.  It  occurred  to  the  minds 
of  a  few  men  in  tho  entourage  of  tho  Comtc 
d'Artoii,  and  whoso  moving  spirit  was  M.  do 
Calonne,  that  it  woiild  be  an  easy  matter  for 
them  to  create  a  kingdom  for  their  sovereign 
outside  of  France,  and  tliat  if  they  coidd  not  in 
this  fasliion  succeed  in  giving  liim  provinces  to 
reign  over,  he  would  at  least  reign  over  subjects, 
and  that  this  would  servo  to  give  him  a  standing 
in  the  eyes  of  foreign  powers,  and  determine  them 
to  espouse  his  cause.  .  .  .  Tims  in  '89,  '90,  and 
'91,  there  were  a  few  who  were  compelled  to  fly 
from  actual  danger;  a  small  number  were  led 


away  by  a  genuine  feeling  of  enthusiasm ;  many 
fell  themselves  bound  to  leave,  owing  to  a  point 
of  honor  which  they  olx'ye)!  without  reasoning 
it  out;  the  musM  thought  it  was  the  fashicm,  and 
that  it  looked  well;  all,  or  almost  all,  were  car- 
ried away  by  expectations  encouraged  by  tho 
wildest  of  letti-rs,  and  by  the  plotting  of  a  few 
ambitious  folk,  who  went  under  tlu^  inii>ression 
that  they  were  building  up  their  fortunes." — 
Chancellor  Pascpdcr,  Mtitunrit,  pn.  «1-(MI. 

A.  D.  1789  (August).— The  Nigrht  of  Sacri- 
fices.—  Tne  sweeping  out  of  Feudalism. — 
"  What  was  the  Ass«'inbly  doing  at  this  period, 
when  Paris  was  waiting  in  exp(!ctation,  and  the 
capture  of  the  Hastille  was  being  imitated  all 
over  France;  when  chilteaux  were  burning,  and 
nobles  Hying  into  exile;  when  there  was  positive 
civil  war  in  many  a  district,  and  anarchy  in 
every  province  Y  Wliy,  tlie  Assemldy  was  dis- 
cussing whether  or  not  tho  new  constitution  of 
France  should  be  prefaced  by  a  Dctclaration  of 
tho  Kights  of  Man.  In  the  rfiscussion  of  this 
extremely  important  (juestion  were  wasted  tho 
precious  days  which  followed  .July  17.  .  .  . 
The  complacency  of  theses  theorists  was  rudely 
shaken  on  August  4,  when  Salomon  read  to  the 
A8.s(!nibly  the  report  of  tho  Comito  d(ss  Uecher- 
ches,  or  Committe(>  of  Researches,  on  the  state 
of  France.  A  terrible  report  it  was.  (Jliftteaux 
burning  here  and  there;  millers  hung;  tax- 
gatlierers  drowned ;  tho  warehouses  and  deprtts  of 
the  gabello  burnt;  every  wliero  rioting,  and  no- 
where peace.  .  .  .  Among  those  who  listened  to 
tho  clear  and  forcriblo  report  of  Salomon  were 
certain  of  the  ytiung  liberal  noblesse  who  had 
just  been  dining  with  tho  Due  do  la  Rochefou- 
cauld-Liancourt,  a  wise  and  enlightened  noble- 
man. At  their  head  was  the  Vicomte  do  Noaillcs, 
a  young  man  of  thirty-three,  who  had  distin- 
guislie(i  himself  at  tho  head  of  his  regiment 
under  his  cousin,  Lafayette,  in  America.  .  .  . 
Tlio  Vicomte  do  Noailles  was  the  first  to  rush 
to  the  tribune.  '  What  is  tho  cause  of  the  evil 
which  is  agitating  the  provinces  ?'  ho  cried ;  and 
then  he  showed  that  it  arose  from  the  uncertainty 
under  which  the  people  dwelt,  as  to  whether  or 
not  tho  old  feudal  bonds  under  which  they  had 
so  long  lived  and  laboured  were  to  lie  perpetu- 
ated or  abolisluid,  and  concluded  an  impassioned 
speech  by  proposing  to  abolish  them  at  once. 
One  after  another  the  young  liberal  noblemen, 
and  then  certain  deputies  of  tlie  tiers  otat,  fol- 
lowed him  with  fresh  sacrifices.  First  the  old 
feudal  rights  were  abolished ;  then  the  rights  of 
the  dovecote  and  tho  game  laws;  then  the  old 
copyhold  services;  then  the  tithes  paid  to  the 
Church,  in  spite  of  a  protest  from  Sieyi^s;  then 
the  riglits  of  certain  cities  over  their  immediate 
suburbs  and  rural  districts  were  sacrificed ;  and 
the  contention  during  that  feverish  night  was 
rather  to  remember  something  or  other  to  sacri- 
fice than  to  suggest  the  expediency  of  maintain- 
ing anything  which  was  established.  In  its  gen- 
erosity the  Assembly  even  gave  away  what  did 
not  belong  to  it.  The  old  dues  paid  to  the  pope 
were  abolished,  and  it  was  even  declared  that 
the  territory  of  Avignon,  which  had  belonged  to 
the  pope  since  tho  IMiddle  Ages,  should  be  united 
to  Franco  if  it  liked ;  and  tho  sitting  closed  with 
a  unanimous  decree  that  a  statue  should  bo 
erected  to  Louis  XVI. ,  '  the  restorer  of  French 
liberty.'  Well  might  Mirabeau  define  the  night 
of  August  4  as  a  mere  'orgie.' .  .  .  Noble  indeed 
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were  the  Intent  iono  of  the  (IrputicR.  .  .  .  Yet  the 
IMultH  of  thin  niirlit  of  HiKTilii'cH  were  l)uil  nillier 
than  ^ooil.  As  .Minilicaii  pointed  out.  the  people 
of  Fruiire  were  lolil  iliiit  till  the  feudal  ri^dilH, 

ducH,  und  titlies  hud  I ii  iiholi.Hhed  that  evenlM>;, 

but  they  were  not  told  at  the  name  time  tliat 
tliere  riiiiHt  \w  taxes  and  other  hurdeiH  to  tikke 
their  |)laee.  It  wan  of  no  uh»j  to  issue  a  i)ro- 
viHJoiial  order  that  nil  ri^htH,  dues,  and  taxeH  re- 
nmined  in  force  for  the?  present,  heeause  the  poor 
peawant  would  refuse  to  pay  what  was  illegal, 
und  would  not  understand  the  political  neccHsity 
of  HUpportinj;  the  revenue.  .  .  .  This  ill-eon 
aidered  nia.s.sof  resolutionM  whh  what  was  thrown 
in  the  face  of  France  in  a  stale;  of  anarchy  to  re- 
store it  to  II  state  of  order." — II.  M.  Stephens, 
JJint.  of  thii  Frciirh  liii\,  v.   1,  eh.  5. 

Also  in:  A.  Thiers,  JliHt.  of  the  French  Rev. 
{Am.  eil.),  r.  \,.j>j).  HI -Hi. 

A.  D.  1789  (August—  October).—  Conatitu- 
tion-making  and  the  Rights  of  Man. — The  first 
emigratic  of  i.obles. —  Famine  in  Paris. — 
Rumors  ot  an  intended  flight  of  the  King.— 
"One  may  look  upon  the  pci-uliarity  of  the  Ah- 
Bcnddy  as  beinjj  a  sin/jular  faith  in  th(!  power  of 
Ideas.  That  was  its  greatness.  It  llrndy  believed 
that  truth  shaped  into  laws  would  be  invincible. 
Two  months  —  such  was  thecideulation  —  w(mld 
sulllee  to  construct  the  constitution.  That  con- 
Btitution  by  its  onmipotent  virtue  would  convince 
oil  men  and  bend  them  to  its  authority,  and  the 
revolution  woidd  Im;  completed.  Such  was  the 
faith  of  the  National  Assembly.  The  attitude  of 
the  people  was  so  menacing  that  many  of  the 
courtiers  lied.  Thus  conuuenced  the  lirst  emigra- 
tion. ...  As  if  the  minds  of  men  were  not  suf- 
ficiently agitated,  there  now  were  heard  cries  of 
a  great  conspiracy  of  the  aristocrats.  The  papers 
announced  that  a  plot  had  been  discovered  which 
•was  to  have  delivered  Brest  to  the  English. 
Brest,  the  naval  arsenal,  wherein  France  for 
whole  centuries  had  expended  her  millions  and 
her  labours:  this  given  up  to  England  !  Eng- 
^  land  would  once  more  overrun  France  I  ...  It 
'  was  amidst  these  cries  of  alarm  —  w'th  on  one 
hand  the  emigration  of  the  nol)ility,  on  the  other 
the  hunger  of  a  maddened  people;  with  here  an 
irresolute  aristocracy,  startled  at  the  audacity  of 
the  '  canaille,'  and  there  a  resolute  Assembly,  pre- 
pared, at  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  to  work  out 
the  liberty  of  France ;  amidst  renorta  of  famine, 
of  insurrections,  and  wild  disorders  of  all  sorts, 
that  we  find  tlie  National  Assembly  debating 
upon  the  rights  of  man,  discussing  every  article 
with  metaphysical  quibbling  and  wearisome  flu- 
ency, and,  having  finally  settled  each  article, 
making  their  famous  Declaration.  This  Declara- 
tion, which  was  scjlcmnly  adopted  by  the  As 
sembly,  on  the  18th  of  August,  was  the  prwluct 
of  a  whole  century  of  philo8oi)lucal  speculation^ 
fixed  and  reduced  tc.  formulas,  and  bearing  \m- 
mistakeablo  traces  of  Rousseau.  It  declared  the 
original  equality  of  mankind,  and  that  the  ends 
of  social  union  are  liberty,  property,  security,  and 
resisiuncc  to  oppression.  It  declared  that  sov- 
ereignty resides  in  die  nation,  from  whence  all 
power  emanates ;  that  freedom  consists  in  doing 
everything  which  does  not  injure  another;  that 
law  is  the  expression  of  the  general  will ;  that 
public  burdens  should  be  borne  by  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  state  in  proportion  to  their  fortunes ; 
that  the  elective  franchise  should  be  extended  to 
all ;  that  the  exercise  bt  natural  rights  has  no  other 


limit  than  thoir  interferenrc  with  the  rights  of 
others;  tliat  no  man  should  be  iNrsecuted  for  his 
religious  opinions,  provided  he  conform  to  the 
laws  and  do  not  disturb  the  n'ligion  of  the  stati*: 
that  all  men  have  the  right  of  qidtting  thi;  state 
in  which  they  wen;  born,  and  of^cl«(K)sing  another 
coimtry,  by  renoiuuing  their  rights  of  citizen- 
ship; that  the  libertv  of  the  |)r(>sH  is  the  foremost 
su|iport  of  public;  liberty,  and  the  law  sliould 
nniintidn  it,  at  the  same  time  punishing  those 
who  abusi!  it  by  distributing  seditious diNcoursen, 
or  culumides  against  individuals."  Having 
adopted  its  Declaration  of  tlir  'ights  of  mitn,  the 
Assemlily  proceeded  to  the  drawing  up  of  a  con- 
stitutiyn  which  slioidd  embody  the  |)rinci|)les  of 
th(!  Declaration,  and  soon  found  itself  in  passion- 
ate debate;  upon  the  relations  to  be  established 
b(!lween  the  national  legislature  and  the  king. 
Should  the  Iilng  retain  a  veto  upon  legisla- 
tioti?  Should  he  have  any  voic<!  in  the  making 
of  laws?  "The  lovers  of  England  and  the  Eng- 
lish constitution  all  voted  in  favour  of  the  veto. 
Even  Mirabeau  was  for  it."  Kobespierre,  ju.st 
coming  into  notice,  bore  a  |)ronunent  part  in  the 
opposition.  "The  majirlty  of  the  Assembly 
shared  Uo])espierre's  views;  and  the;  Kings 
coun.selors  were  at  length  forced  to  propose  a 
compromise!  in  the  shape  of  a  suspensive  veto;/^ 
namely,  that  the  King  should  not  liave  the;  abso- 
lute right  of  prevcntuig  any  law,  but  oidy  the 
right  of  suspending  it  for  two,  four,  or  six  years. 
.  .  .  It  was  carrieel  by  a  large  majority."  Mean- 
time, in  Paris,  "  vast  and  Tncalevdable  was  the 
nnsery:  crowds  of  peruk(!-niakers,  tailors,  and 
shoemakers,  were  wont  to  assemble  at  the  Louvre 
and  in  the  Champs  Elysees,  demanding  things 
impossible  to  be  granted;  denuvnding  that  the 
okl  regulations  should  ))e  maintained,  and  that 
new  ones  should  Ije  made ;  demanding  that  the 
rate  of  daily  wages  shoidd  be  fixed;  demanding 
.  .  .  that  all  the  Savoyard.s  in  the  country  should 
be  stmt  away,  and  only  Frenchmen  employed. 
The  bakers'  shops  were  besieged,  as  early  as  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  by  hungry  crowds  who 
had  to  stand  'en  (jucuc';  liappy  when  tliey  had 
money  to  purchase  miserable  bread,  even  in  this 
uncomfortable  manner.  .  .  .  Paris  was  living  at 
the  mercy  of  chance:  its  subsistence  dependent 
on  some  arrival  or  otlier:  dependent  on  a  convoy 
from  Beauce,  or  a  boat  from  C'orbeuil.  The  city, 
at  immense  sacrifices,  was  obliged  to  lower  the 
price  of  bread:  the  C:>ns<>quenco  was  that  the 
population  for  more  ♦.. m  ten  leagues  round  came 
to  procure  provisions  at  Paris.  The  uncertainty 
of  the  morrow  augmented  the  difllculties.  Every- 
body stored  up,  and  concealed  provisions.  The 
administration  sent  in  every  direction,  and  bought 
up  flour,  by  fair  means,  or  by  foul.  It  often  hap- 
pened that  at  midnight  there  was  but  half  the 
flour  necessary  for  the  morning  market.  Pro- 
visieming  Paris  was  a  kind  of  war.  Tlie  National 
Guard  was  sent  to  protejct  each  arrival ;  or  to  se- 
cure certain  purchases  by  force  of  arms.  Specu- 
lators were  afraid ;  farmers  would  not  thrasli  any 
longer ;  neither  would  the  miller  grind.  '  I  used 
to  see,'  saysBailly,  'good  tradesmen,  mercers  and 
goldsmiths,  praying  to  be  admitted  among  the 
beggars  employed  at  Kontmartrc,  in  digging  the 
ground.'  Then  came  fearful  whispers  of  the 
King's  intention  to  fly  to  Metz.  What  will  be- 
come of  us  if  the  King  should  fly  ?  He  must  not 
fly ;  we  will  have  him  here ;  here  amongst  us  in 
Paris  I    This  produced  the  famous  insurrection 
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of  women  ...  on  the  5th  October." — G.  H. 
Lewes,  Life  of  Hobespierre,  ch.  9 — H.  von  Sybel, 
Uist.  of  tlw  French  Jiev.,  hk.  1,  ch.  3-4  (c.  1). 

A.  D.  1789  (October). — The  Insurrection  of 
Women. — Their  march  to  Versailles. — "A 
thought,  or  dim  raw-material  of  a  thouglit,  was 
fermenting  all  night  [October  4-5],  universally 
in  the  female  head,  and  might  explode.  In 
squalid  garret,  on  Monday  morning  3Iaternity 
awakes,  to  hear  children  weeping  for  bread. 
Maternity  must  forth  to  the  streets,  to  the  herb- 
markets  and  Bakers'-queucs;  meets  there  with 
hunger-stricken  Maternity,  sympathetic,  exas- 
pe/ative.  O  we  unhappy  women  I  But,  instead 
of  Bakers'-queues,  why  not  to  Aristocrats'  palaces, 
the  root  of  the  matter?  AUons!  Let  us  as- 
semble. To  the  H6tel-de-Ville ;  to  Versailles; 
to  the  Lanterne !  In  one  of  the  Guard  houses  of 
the  Quartier  Saint-Eustache,  '  a  young  woman ' 
seizes  a  drum, —  for  how  shall  National  Guards 
give  Are  on  women,  on  a  young  woman  ?    The 

Jroung  woman  seizes  the  drum :  sets  forth,  beat- 
ng  it,  '  uttering  cries  relative  to  the  dearth  of 
grains.'  Descend,  O  mothers;  desc':"d,  ye  Ju- 
aitlis,  to  food  and  revenge !  —  All  women  gather 
and  go;  crowds  storm  all  stairs,  force  out  all 
women:  the  female  Insurrectionary  Force,  ac- 
cording to  Camille,  resembles  the  English  Naval 
one ;  there  is  a  universal '  Press  of  women. '  Ro- 
bust Dames  of  the  Halle,  slim  Mantua-makers,  as- 
siduous, risen  with  the  dawn;  ancient  Virginity 
tripping  to  matins;  the  Housemaid,  with  early 
broom ;  all  must  go.  Rouse  ye,  O,  women ;  the 
laggard  men  will  not  act ;  they  say,  we  ourselves 
may  act!  And  &r,  like  snowbreak  from  the 
mountains,  for  every  staircase  is  a  melted  brook, 
it  storms;  tumultuous,  wild-shrilling,  towards 
the  Hotel-de-Ville.  Tumultuous;  with  or  with- 
out drum-music:  for  the  Faubourg  Saint-Antoine 
also  has  tucked-up  its  gown;  and  with  besom- 
staves,  fire-irons,  and  even  rusty  pistols  (void  of 
ammunition),  is  flowing  on.  Sound  of  it  flies, 
with  R  velocity  of  sound,  to  the  utmost  Barriers. 
By  seven  o'clock,  on  this  raw  October  morning, 
fifth  of  the  month,  the  Townhall  will  see  won- 
ders. .  .  .  Grand  it  was,  says  Camille,  to  see  so 
many  Judiths,  from  eight  to  ten  thousand  of 
them  in  all,  rushing  out  to  search  into  the  root 
of  the  matter!  Not  unfrightful  it  must  have 
been;  ludlcro-terriflc,  and  most  unmanageable. 
At  such  hour  the  overwatched  Three  Hundred 
are  not  yet  stirring:  none  but  some  Clerks,  a 
company  of  National  Guards;  and  M.  de  Gou- 
vion,  the  Major-general.  Gouvion  has  fought  in 
America  for  the  cause  of  civil  Liberty ;  a  man  of 
no  inconsiderable  heart,  but  deficient  in  head. 
He  is,  for  the  moment,  in  his  back  apartment; 
assuaging  Uslier  Maillard,  the  Bastille-sergeant, 
who  has  come,  as  too  many  do,  with  'repre- 
sentations. '  The  assuagement  is  still  incomplete 
when  our  Judiths  arrive.  The  National  Guards 
form  on  the  outer  stairs,  with  levelled  bayonets ; 
the  ten  thousivnd  Judiths  press  up,  resistless ;  with 
obtestations,  witli  outspread  hands, — merely  to 
speak  to  the  Mayor.  The  rear  forces  them ;  nay 
from  male  hands  in  the  rear,  stones  already  fly : 
the  National  Guard  must  do  one  of  two  things ; 
sweep  the  Place  de  Gr^ve  with  cannon,  or  c-lse 
open  to  right  and  left.  They  open :  the  living 
deluge  rushes  in.  Through  all  rooms  and  cabi- 
nets, upwards  tr  the  topmost  belfry :  ravenous ; 
seeking  arms, secKing  Mayors,  seeking  justice; — 
while,  ugain,  the  better-dressed  speak  kindly  to 


the  Clerks ;  point  out  the  misery  of  these  poor 
women;  also  their  ailments,  some  even  of  an  in- 
teresting sort.  Poor  M.  de  Gouvion  is  shiftless  in 
this  extremity ; —  a  man  shiftless,  perturbed :  who 
will  one  day  commit  suicide.  How  happy  for  him 
that  Usher  Maillard  the  shifty  was  there,  at  the 
moment,  though  making  representations!  Fly 
back,  tliou  shifty  Maillard:  seek  the  Bastille 
Company;  and  O  return'^fast  with  it;  above  all, 
with  thy  own  shifty  head!  For,  behold,  the 
Judiths  can  find  no  Mayor  or  Municipal ;  scarcely, 
in  the  topmost  belfry,  can  they  find  poor  Abbo 
Lef^vre  the  Powder-distributor.  Him,  for  want 
of  a  better,  they  suspend  there:  in  the  pale 
morning  light ;  over  the  top  of  all  Paris,  which 
swims  in  one's  failing  eyes : —  a  horrible  end  ? 
Nay  the  rope  broke,  as  French  ropes  often  did ; 
or  else  an  Amazon  cut  it.  Abbe  Leftivre  falls, 
some  twenty  feet,  rattling  among  the  leads;  and 
lives  long  years  after,  thougli  always  with  '  a 
tremblement  in  the  limbs.'  And  now  doors  fly 
under  hatchets;  the  Judiths  have  broken  the 
Armory;  have  seized  guns  and  cannons,  three 
money-bags,  paper-heaps;  torches  flare:  in  few 
minutes,  our  brave  H6tel-de-Ville,  which  dates 
from  the  Fourth  Henry,  will,  with  all  that  it 
holds,  be  inflames!  In  flames,  truly, —  were  it 
not  that  Usher  Maillard,  swift  of  foot,  shifty  of 
head,  has  returned !  Maillard,  of  his  own  motion, 
—  for  Gouvion  or  the  rest  would  not  even  sanc- 
tion him, —  snatches  a  drum :  descends  the  Porch- 
stairs,  ran-tan,  beating  sharp,  with  loud  rolls,  liis 
Rogues'-march:  To  Versailles !  Allons;  il  Ver- 
sailles! As  men  beat  on  kettle  or  warming-pan, 
when  angry  she-bees,  or  say,  flying  desperate 
wasps,  are  to  be  hived;  and  the  desperate  in- 
sects hear  it,  and  cluster  round  it, —  simply  as 
round  a  guidance,  where  there  was  none :  so  now 
these  Menads  round  shifty  Maillard,  Riding- 
Usher  of  the  Chatelet.  The  axe  pauses  uplifted; 
Abbe  Lef^vre  is  left  half-hanged :  from  the  belfry 
downwards  all  vomits  itself.  What  rub-a-dub 
is  that?  Stanislas  Maillard,  Bastille  hero,  will 
lead  us  to  Versailles  ?  .Joy  to  thee,  Maillard ;. 
blessed  art  thou  above  Riding-Ushers!  Away, 
then,  away !  The  seized  cannon  are  yoked  with 
seized  cart-horses :  brown-locked  Demoiselle  The- 
roigne,  with  pike  and  helmet,  sits  there  as  gun- 
neress.  .  .  .  Maillard  (for  his  drum  still  rolls)  is, 
by  heaven-rending  acclamation,  admitted  Gen- 
eral. Maillard  hastens  the  languid  march.  .  .  . 
And  now  Maillard  has  his  Menads  in  the  Champs 
Elysees  (Fields  Tartarean  rather) ;  and  the  Hotel- 
de-Ville  has  suffered  comparatively  nothing.  .  .  . 
Great  Maillard!  A  small  nucleus  of  Order  is 
round  his  drum ;  but  his  outskirts  fluctuate  like 
the  mad  Ocean :  for  Rascality  male  and  female  is 
flowing  in  on  him,  from  the  four  winds:  guid- 
ance there  is  none  but  in  his  single  head  and  two 
drum-sticks.  ...  On  the  Elysian  Fields  there 
is  pause  and  fluctuation;  but,  for  Maillard,  no 
return.  He  persuades  his  Menads,  clamorous 
for  arms  and  the  Arsenal,  that  no  arms  are  in 
the  Arsenal ;  that  an  unarmed  attitude,  and  peti- 
tion to  a  N"  ;  J  .'  xmbly,  will  be  the  best: 
he  hastily  •  j.h  ^  "auctions  generalesses, 
captains  c  m.  i  1.  ';  .  ;  'o,  in  loosest- 

flowing  (  '  :.^     l"'    t   ..  "•"-   'eight 

drums  n!    'av       ■•  .  -■    >     he  Bas- 

tille V  1  bring  lag  up        •  "  ,e  more 

takes  I  Chaillot,  w.  .c  promptly 

yield  b;.  ../es,  is  not  plundered ;  nor  are  the 

Sevres  1:^  »eries  broken.  .  .  .  The  press  of  women 
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still  continues,  for  it  is  the  cause  of  all  Eve's 
Daughters,  mothers  that  are,  or  that  ought  to  be. 
No  carriage-lady,  were  it  with  never  such  hys- 
terics, but  must  dismount,  in  the  mud  roads,  in 
her  silk  shoes,  and  wallc.  In  this  manner,  amid 
wild  October  weather,  they,  a  wild  unwinged 
storlc-flight,  through  the  astonished  country  wend 
their  way." — T.  Carlyle,  The  French  Revolution, 
V.  1,  bk.  7,  ch.  4-5. 

A,  D.  1789  (October).— The  mob  of  men  atl 
Versailles,  with  Lafayette  and  the  National! 
Guard. — The  king  and  royal  family  brought  1 
to  Paris. — Before  the  memorable  5th  day  of 
October  closed,  the  movement  of  the  women  upon 
Versailles  was  followed  by  an  outpouring,  in  the 
same  direction,  of  the  masculine  mob  of  Paris, 
headed  by  the  National  Guard.  ' '  The  com- 
mander, Lafayette,  opposed  their  departure  a 
long  time,  but  in  vain ;  neither  his  efforts  nor  his 
popularity  could  overcome  tlie  obstinacy  of  the 
people.  For  seven  hours  he  harangued  and  re- 
tained them.  At  length,  impatient  at  this  delay, 
rejecting  his  advice,  they  prepared  to  set  for- 
ward without  him;  when,  feeling  that  it  was 
now  his  duty  to  conduct  as  it  had  previously  been 
to  restrain  them,  he  obtained  his  authorisation 
from  the  corporation,  and  gave  the  word  for  depar- 
ture about  seven  in  the  evening."  Meantime  the 
array  of  the  amazons  had  arrived  at  Versjiilles, 
and  excited  the  terrors  of  the  court.  "The  troops 
of  Versailles  flew  to  arms  and  surrounded  the 
chateau,  but  the  intentions  of  the  women  were 
not  hostile.  Maillard,  their  leader,  had  recom- 
mended them  to  appear  as  suppliants,  and  in  that 
attitude  they  presented  their  complaints  succes- 
sively to  the  assembly  and  to  the  king.  Accord- 
ingly, the  first  hours  of  this  turbulent  evening 
were  sufficiently  calm.  Yet  it  was  impossible 
but  that  causes  of  hostility  should  arise  between 
an  excited  mob  and  the  household  troops,  the  ob- 
jects of  so  much  irritation.  The  latter  were  sta- 
tioned in  the  court  of  the  chfiteau  opposite  the 
national  guard  and  the  Planders  regiment.  The 
space  between  was  filled  by  women  and  volun- 
teers of  the  Bastille.  In  the  midst  of  the  con- 
fusion, necessarily  arising  from  such  a  ju.xta- 
position,  a  scuffle  arose ;  this  was  the  signal  for 
disorder  and  conflict.  An  officer  of  the  guards 
struck  a  Parisian  soldier  with  his  sabre,  and  was 
in  turn  shot  in  the  arm.  The  national  guards 
sided  agatnst  the  household  troops ;  the  conflict 
became  warm,  and  would  liave  been  sanguinary, 
but  for  the  darkness,  the  bad  weather,  and  the 
orders  given  to  the  household  troops,  first  to  cease 
firing  and  then  to  retire.  .  .  .  During  this  tu- 
mult, the  court  was  in  consternation ;  the  flight  of 
the  king  was  suggested,  and  carriages  prepared ; 
a  piquet  of  the  national  guard  saw  them  at  the 
gate  of  the  orangery,  and  having  made  them  go 
back,  closed  the  gate :  moreover,  the  king,  either 
ignorant  of  the  designs  of  the  court,  or  conceiv- 
ing them  impracticable,  refused  to  escape.  Pears 
were  mingled  with  his  pacific  intentions,  when  he 
hesitated  to  repel  the  aggression  or  to  take  flight. 
Conquered,  he  apprehended  the  fate  of  Charles  I. 
of  England ;  absent,  he  feared  that  the  duke  of 
Orleans  would  obtain  the  lieutenancy  of  the  king- 
dom. But,  in  the  meantime,  the  rain,  fatigue, 
and  the  inaction  of  the  household  troops,  lessened 
the  fury  of  the  multitude,  and  Lafayette  arrived 
at  the  head  of  the  Parisian  army.  His  presence 
restored  security  to  the  court,  and  the  replies  of 
the  king  to  the  deputation  from  Paris  satisfied 


the  multitude  and  the  army.  In  a  short  time, 
Lafayette's  activity,  the  good  sense  and  discipline 
of  the  Parisian  guard,  restored  order  every  where. 
Tranquillity  returned.  The  crowd  of  women  and 
volunteers,  overcome  by  fatigue,  gniduall}'  dis- 
persed, and  some  of  the  national  guard  were  en- 
tru'  led  with  the  defence  of  the  chiiteau.  while 
others  were  lodged  with  their  companions  in  arms 
at  Versailles.  The  royal  family,  re-assured  after 
til'  iiixiety  and  fear  of  this  painful  night,  retired 
t(i  t  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  To- 
wards five,  Lafayette,  having  visited  the  out- 
l)osts  which  had  been  confided  to  liis  care,  and 
finding  the  watch  well  kept,  the  town  calm,  and 
the  crowds  dispersed  or  sleeping,  also  took  a  few 
moments  repose.  About  six,  however,  some  men 
of  the  lower  class,  more  enthusiastic  than  the 
rest,  and  awake  sooner  than  they,  prowled  round 
the  chateau.  Finding  a  gate  open,  they  informed 
their  companions,  and  entered.  Unfortunately, 
the  interior  posts  had  been  entrusted  to  the  house- 
hold guards,  and  refused  to  the  Parisian  army. 
This  fatal  refusal  caused  all  the  misfortunes  of 
the  night.  The  interior  guard  had  not  even  been 
increased;  the  gates  scarcely  visited,  and  the 
watch  kept  as  negligently  as  on  ordinary  occa- 
sions. These  men,  excited  by  all  the  passions 
that  had  brought  them  to  Versailles,  perceiving 
one  of  the  household  troops  at  a  window,  began 
to  insult  him.  He  fired,  and  wounded  one  of 
them.  They  then  rushed  on  the  household 
troops,  who  defended  the  chateau  breast  to 
breast,  and  sacrificed  themselves  heroically.  One 
of  them  had  time  to  warn  the  queen,  whom  the 
assailants  particularly  threatened;  and,  half 
dressed,  she  ran  for  refuge  to  the  king.  The  tu- 
mult and;  danger  were  extreme  in  the  chateau. 
Lafayette,  apprised  of  the  invasion  of  'e  royal 
residence,  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  hastily  to 
the  scene  of  danger.  On  the  square  he  met  some 
of  the  household  troops  surrounded  by  an  infuri- 
ated mob,  who  were  on  the  point  of  killing  them. 
He  threw  himself  among  them,  called  some 
French  guards  who  were  near,  and,  having  res- 
cued the  liousehold  troops  and  dispersed  their  as- 
sailants, he  hurried  to  the  chfiteau.  He  found  it 
already  secured  by  the  grenadiers  of  the  French 
guard,  who,  at  the  first  noise  of  the  tumult,  had 
hastened  and  protected  the  household  troops  from 
the  fury  of  the  Parisians.  But  the  scene  was  not 
over ;  the  crowd  assembled  again  in  the  marble 
court  under  the  king's  balcony,  loudly  called  for 
him,  and  he  appeared.  They  required  his  de- 
parture for  Paris ;  he  promised  to  repair  thither 
with  his  family,  and  this  promise  was  received 
with  general  applause.  The  queen  was  resolved 
to  accompany  him ;  but  the  prejudice  against  her 
was  so  strong  that  the  journey  was  not  without 
danger;  it  was  necessary  to  reconcile  her  with 
the  multitude.  Lafayette  proposed  to  her  to 
accompany  him  to  the  balcony ;  after  some  hesi- 
tation, she  consented.  They  appeared  on  it  to- 
gether, and  to  communicate  by  a  sign  with  the 
tumultuous  crowd,  to  conquer  its  animosity,  and 
awaken  its  enthusiasm,  Lafayette  respectfully 
kissed  the  queen's  hand;  the  crowd  responded 
with  acclamations.  It  now  remained  to  make 
peace  between  them  and  the  household  troops. 
Lafayette  advanced  with  one  of  these,  placed  his 
own  tricoloured  cockade  on  his  hat,  and  embraced 
him  before  the  people,  who  shouted  '  Vivent  lea 
ganles-du-corps  ! '  Thus  terminated  this  scene ; 
the  royal  family  set  out  for  Paris,  escorted  by  the 
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army  and  its  guards  mixed  with  it. " — F.  A.  JVIig- 
net,  Jlist.  of  Vie  French  Ike,  ch.  2. 

Also  in  :  B.  Tuckermau,  Life  of  L<xf(iyctte,  v. 
1,  ch.  11. 

A.  D.  1789-1791. — The  new  constitution. — 
Appropriation  and  sale  of  Church  property. — 
Issue  of  Assignats. —  Abolition  of  titles  of 
honor.— Civil  constitution  of  the  clprgy.— The 
Feast  of  the  Federation. — The  Emigres  on 
the  border  and  their  conduct. — "The  king  was 
henceforth  at  the  mercy  of  the  mob.  Deprived 
of  his  guards,  and  at  a  distance  from  his  army, 
he  was  in  the  centre  of  the  revolution ;  aud  sur- 
rounded by  an  e.xcited  and  hungry  populace. 
He  was  followed  to  Paris  by  the  Assembly ;  aud, 
for  the  present,  was  protected  from  further  out- 
rages by  Lafayette  and  the  national  guards. 
Mirabeau,  who  was  now  in  secret  communica- 
tion with  the  court,  warned  the  king  of  his 
danger,  in  the  midst  of  the  revolutionary  cajji- 
tal.  'The  mob  of  Paris,' he  said,  'will  scnnge 
the  corpses  of  the  king  and  queen.'  He  saw  no 
hope  of  safety  for  them,  or  for  the  State,  but  in 
their  withdrawal  from  this  pressing  danger,  to 
Fontainebleau  or  Rouen,  and  in  a  strong  govern- 
ment, supported  by  the  Assembly,  pursuing  lib- 
eral measures,  and  quelling  anarchy.  His  coun- 
sels were  frustrated  by  events ;  and  the  revolutiim 
had  advanced  tt)o  far  to  be  controlled  by  this 
secret  and  suspected  adviser  of  the  king.  Mean- 
while, the  Assembly  was  busy  with  further 
schemes  of  revolution  and  desperate  finance. 
France  was  divided  into  departments:  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Church  was  appropriated  to  meet  the 
urgent  necessities  of  the  State:  the  disastrous 
assignats  were  issued:  the  subjection  of  the 
clergy  to  the  civil  power  was  decreed :  the  Par- 
liaments were  superseded,  aud  the  judicature  of 
the  country  was  reconstituted,  upon  a  popular 
basis:  titles  of  honour,  orders  of  knighthood, 
armorial  bearings  —  even  liveries  —  were  abol- 
ished :  the  army  was  reorganised,  and  the  privi- 
leges of  birth  were  made  to  yield  to  service 
and  seniority.  All  Frenchmen  were  henceforth 
equal,  as  'citoyens':  and  their  new  privileges 
were  wildly  celebrated  by  the  planting  of  trees 
of  liberty.  Hiajflpuarchy  was  still  recognised^ 
but  it  stood  alone,  in  the  midst  of  revolution." — 
Sir  T.  E.  May,  Democracy  in  Europe,  ch.  13  (0. 
2). — "The  monarchy  was  continued  and  liberally 
endowed ;  but  it  was  shorn  of  most  of  its  ancient 
prerogatives,  aud  reduced  to  a  very  feeble  Ex- 
ecutive; and  while  it  obtained  a  perilous  veto  on 
the  resolutions  and  acts  of  the  Legislature,  it 
was  separated  from  that  power,  and  placed  in 
opposition  to  it,  by  the  exclusion  of  the  Ministers 
of  the  Crown  from  seats  and  votes  in  the  National 
Assembly.  The  Legislature  was  composed  of  a 
Legislative  Assembly,  forr  ed  of  a  single  Cham- 
ber alone,  in  theory  supreme,  and  almost  abso- 
lute ;  but,  as  v  j  have  seen,  it  was  liable  to  come 
in  conflict  with  the  Crown,  and  it  had  less  au- 
thority than  might  be  supposed,  for  it  was 
elected  by  a  vote  not  truly  popular,  and  subor- 
dinate powers  were  allowed  to  possess  a  ver^ 
large  part  of  tne  rights  of  Sovereignty  which  it 
ought  to  ha';e  divided  with  the  Kiijg.  This  last 
portion  of  the  scheme  was  vtvy  Kuriking,  and 
was  the  one,  too,  that  most  caused  alarm  among 
distant  political  observers.  Too  great  centrali- 
zation having  been  one  of  the  chief  complaints 
against  the  ancient  Monarchy,  this  evil  was  met 
with  a  radical  reform.  .  .  .  The  towns  received 


extraordinary  powers;  their  municipalities  had 
complete  control  over  the  National  Guards  to  be 
elected  in  them,  and  possessed  many  other  func- 
tions of  Goveniineut;  and  Paris,  by  these  means, 
became  almost  a  separate  r'ommouwealth,  inde- 
pendent of  the  State,  and  directing  a  vast  mili- 
tary force.  The  same  system  was  applied  to 
til'-  country;  every  Department  was  formed  into 
divisions,  each  with  its  National  Guards, 
a  considerable  share  of  what  is  usually  the 
power  of  the  government.  .  .  .  Burke's  saying 
was  strictly  correct,  '  that  France  was  split  into 
thousands  of  Republics,  with  Paris  predominat- 
ing and  queen  of  all.'  With  respect  to  other 
institutions  of  the  State,  the  appointment  of 
nearly  all  civil  functionaries,  judicial  and  other- 
wise, was  taken  from  ihc  Crown,  and  abandoned 
to  a  like  popular  election;  aud  the  same  princi- 
ple was  also  applied  to  the  great  and  vererable 
institution  of  the  Church,  already  deprived  of  its 
vast  estates,  though  the  election  of  bishops  and 
priests  by  their  flocks  interfered  directly  with 
Roman  Catholic  discipline,  and  probably,  too, 
with  religious  dogma.  .  .  .  Notwithstanding  the 
opposition  of  Necker,  who,  though  hardly  a 
statesman,  understood  finance,  it  was  resolved  to 
sell  the  lands  of  the  Church  to  procure  funds  for 
the  necessities  of  the  State ;  and  the  deficit,  which 
was  increasing  rapidly,  was  met  by  an  inconver- 
tible currency  of  paper,  secured  on  the  lands  to 
be  sold.  This  expedient  .  .  .  was  carried  out 
with  injudicious  recklessness.  The  Assignats, 
as  the  new  notes  were  called,  seemed  a  mine  of 
inexhaustible  wealth,  and  they  were  issued  in 
quantities  which,  from  the  first  mom  jut,  dis- 
turbed the  relations  of  life  and  commerce,  though 
they  created  a  show  of  brisk  trade  for  a  time. 
In  matters  of  taxation  the  Assembly,  too,  ex- 
ceeded the  bounds  of  reason  and  justice;  exemp- 
tions previously  enjoyed  by  the  rich  were  now 
indirectly  extended  to  the  poor ;  wealthy  owners 
of  land  were  too  heavily  burdened,  "while  the 
populace  of  the  towns  went  scot  free.  .  .  .  Very 
large  sums,  also,  belonging  to  the  State,  were 
advanced  to  the  Commune  of  Paris,  now  rising 
into  formidable  power.  .  .  .  The  funds  so  ob- 
tained were  lavishly  squandered  in  giving  relief 
to  the  poor  of  the  capital  in  the  most  improvi- 
dent ways —  in  buying  bread  dear  and  reselling 
it  cheap,  and  in  finding  fanciful  employment  for 
artizans  out  of  work.  The  result,  of  course,  was 
to  attract  to  Paris  many  thousands  of  the  lowest 
class  of  rabble,  and  to  add  them  to  the  scum  of 
the  city.  ...  On  the  first  anniversary  [July 
14,  1790]  of  the  fall  of  the  Bastille,  and  before 
the  Constitution  had  been  finished  ...  a  great 
national  holiday  [called  the  F  :tst  of  the  Fed- 
eration] was  kept;  and.  1  \  multitudes  of 
applauding  spectators,  depuiauons  from  every 
Deoartment  in  France,  headed  by  the  authorities 
of  the  thronging  capital,  defiled  in  procession  to 
the  broad  space  known  as  the  Field  of  Mars, 
along  the  bants  of  the  Seine.  An  immense  am- 
phitheatre had  been  constructed  [converting  the 
plain  into  a  valley,  by  the  labor  of  many  thou- 
sands, in  a  single  week],  and  decorated  with  ex- 
traordinary pomp ;  and  here,  in  the  presence  of  a 
splendid  Court,  of  the  National  Assembly,  and 
of  the  municipalities  of  the  realm,  and  in  the 
si^ht  of  a  great  assemblage  surging  to  aud  fro 
with  throbbing  excitement,  the  King  took  au  oath 
that  he  would  faithfully  respect  the  order  of 
things  that  was  being  established,  while  incense 
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streamed  from  high-raised  altars,  and  the  ranks 
of  70.000  National  Guards  burst  into  loud  cheers 
and  triumphant  music;  and  even  the  Queen, 
sharing  in  the  passion  of  the  hour,  and  raiiiant 
■with  beauty,  lifted  up  in  her  arms  the  young 
child  who  was  to  be  the  future  aief  of  a  diiic: 
thralled  and  regenerate  people  .  .  .  The  fol- 
lowing week  was  gay  with  those  brilliant  dis- 
plays which  Paris  knows  how  to  arrange  so  well ; 
flowery  arches  covered  the  site  of  the  Bastille, 
fountains  ran  wine,  and  the  night  blazed  with  fire ; 
and  the  far-extending  influence  of  France  was 
attested  by  euthusiiistic  deputations  of  '  friends 
of  liberty  from  many  parts  of  Europe,  hailing 
the  dawn  of  an  era  of  freedom  and  peace.  The 
work,  however,  of  the  National  Assembly  de- 
veloped some  of  its  elfects  ere  long.  The  abo- 
lition of  titles  of  honor  filled  up  the  measure  of 
the  anger  of  the  Nobles ;  the  confiscation  of  the 
property  of  the  Church,  above  all,  the  law  as  to 
the  election  of  priests,  known  as  the  Civil  Con- 
stitution of  the  Clergy,  shocked  all  religious  or 
superstitious  minds.  .  .  .  The  emigration  of  the 
Nobles,  which  had  become  very  general  from  the 
5th  and  6th  of  October,  went  on  in  daily  aug- 
menting numbers;  and,  in  a  short  time,  the  fron- 
tiers were  edged  with  bands  of  exiles  breathing 
vengeance  and  hatred.  In  many  districts  the 
priests  denounced  as  sacrilege,  what  had  been 
done  to  the  Church,  divided  the  peasantry,  and 
preached  a  crusade  against  what  they  called 
the  atheist  towns;  and  angry  mutinies  broke 
out  in  the  Army,  which  left  behind  savage  and 
relentless  feelings.  The  relations  between  the 
King  and  the  Assembly,  too,  became  strained,  if 
not  hostile,  at  every  turn  of  affairs,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  anything  like  good  government;  and 
while  Louis  sunk  into  a  mere  puppet,  the  Assem- 
bly, controlled  in  a  great  measure  by  dema- 
gogues and  the  jiampered  mobs  of  Paris,  felt  au- 
Siority  gradually  slipping  from  it."  To  all  the 
many  destructive  and  revolutionary  influences  at 
work  was  now  added  "the  pitiful  conduct  of 
those  best  known  by  the  still  dishonorable  name 
of  'Emigres.'  In  a  few  months  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  aristocracy  of  France  had  fled  the 
kingdom,  abandoned  the  throne  around  which 
they  had  stood,  breathing  maledictions  against  a 
contemptuous  Nation,  as  arrogant  as  ever  in  the 
impotence  of  want,  and  thinking  only  of  a  coun- 
ter-revolution that  would  cover  the  natal  soil 
with  blood.  .  .  .  Their  utter  want  of  patriotism 
and  of  sound  feeling  made  thousands  believe 
that  the  state  of  society  which  had  bred  such 
crriatures  ought  to  be  swept  away." — W.  O'C. 
Morris,  T/ie  French  Rev.  and  First  Empire,  ch.  3. 

Also  in:  H.  Von  Sybel,  Hist,  of  the  French 
Rev.,  bk.  1,  ch.  5,  and  bk.  2,  ch.  3-5. — M'me  de 
Stael,  Goimderations  on  tlie  Fr.  Rev.,  pt  2,  ch. 
12-19  (o.  1). — E.  Burke,  Reflfctions  on  tlie  Rev.  in 
France.-  -A..  F.  Bertrand  de  Moleville,  Annals  of 
the  Fr.  Rev.,  pt.  1,  ch.  23-35  (p.  2-3).— Duchess 
do  Tourzell,  Memoirs,  v.  1,  ch.  3-11. — W.  H.  Jer- 
vis.  The  Oallican  Church  and  the  Rev. ,  ch.  1-4. 

A.  D.  1790. — The  rise  of  the  Clubs. — Jaco- 
bins, Cordeliers,  Feuillants,Club  Monarchique, 
and  Club  of  '89. — "Every  party  sought  to  gain 
the  people ;  it  was  courted  as  sovereign.  After 
attempting  to  induencc  it  by  religion,  another 
means  was  employed,  that  of  the  clubs.  At  that 
period,  clubs  were  private  assemblies,  in  which 
the  measures  of  government,  the  business  of  the 
state,  and  the  decrees  of  the  assembly,  were  dis- 


cussed ;  their  deliberations  had  no  authority,  but 
they  exercised  a  certain  influence.  The  first 
club  owed  its  origin  to  the  Breton  deputies,  who 
already  met  together  at  Versailles  to  consider  the 
course  of  proceeding  they  should  take.  When 
the  national  representatives  were  transferred  from 
Versailles  to  Paris,  the  Breton  deputies  and  those 
of  the  assembly  who  were  of  their  views  held 
their  sittings  in  the  old  convent  of  the  Jacobins, 
wliich  subsequently  gave  its  name  to  their  meet- 
ings. It  did  not  at  first  cease  to  be  a  preparatory 
assembly,  but  as  all  things  increase  in  time,  the 
Jacobin  Club  did  not  coiiiine  itself  to  influencing 
the  assembly;  it  sought  also  to  influence  the 
municipality  and  the  people,  and  received  as  as- 
sociates "members  of  the  municipality  and  com- 
mon citizens.  Its  organization  became  more 
regular,  its  action  more  powerful;  its  sittings 
were  regularly  reported  in  the  papers;  it  created 
branch  clubs  m  the  provinces,  and  raised  by  the 
side  of  legal  power  another  power  which  first 
counselled  and  then  conducted  it.  The  Jacobin 
Club,  as  it  lost  its  primitive  character  and  be- 
came a  popular  assembly,  had  been  forsaken  by 
part  of  its  founders.  The  latter  est-ablished  an- 
other society  on  the  plan  of  the  old  one,  under 
the  name  of  the  Club  of  '89.  Sieyes,  Chapelier, 
Lafayette,  La  Rochefoucauld,  directed  it,  as 
Lameth  and  Barnave  directed  that  of  the  Jacobins. 
3Iirabeau  belonged  to  both,  and  by  both  was 
eipially  courted.  These  clubs,  of  which  the  one 
prevailed  in  the  assembly,  and  the  other  amongst 
the  pcoijlc,  were~"altaclicd  to  the  new  order  of 
things,  tllbugh  in  dilTerent  degrees.  The  aris- 
tocracy sought  to  attack  the  revolution  with  its 
own  arms;  it  opened  royalist  clubs  to  oppose  the 
popular  clubs.  That  first  established,  under  the 
name  of  the  Club  dcs  Impartiaux,  could  not 
last  because  it  addressed  itself  to  no  class  opinion. 
Reappearing  under  the  name  of  the  Club  Mon- 
archique, it  included  among  its  members  all  those 
whose  views  it  represented.  It  sought  to  render 
itself  popular  with  the  lower  classes,  and  dis- 
tributed bread ;  but,  far  from  accepting  its  over- 
tures, the  people  considered  such  establishments 
as  a  counter-revolutionary  movement.  It  dis- 
turbed their  sittings,  and  obliged  them  several 
times  to  change  their  place  of  meeting.  At 
length,  the  municipal  authority  found  itself 
obliged,  in  January,  1791,  to  close  this  club,  which 
had  been  the  cause  of  several  riots." — F.  A. 
Mignet,  Hist,  oftlie  French  Rev.,  ch.  3. — "At  the 
end  of  1790  the  number  of  Jacobin  Clubs  was 
200,  many  of  which  —  like  the  one  in  Marseilles 
—  contained  more  than  a  thousand  members. 
Their  organization  extended  through  the  whole 
kingdom,  and  every  impulse  given  at  the  centre 
in  Paris  was  felt  at  the  extremities.  ...  It  was 
far  indeed  from  embracing  the  majority  of  adult 
Frenchmen,  but  even  at  that  time  it  had  undoubt- 
edly become  —  by  means  of  its  strict  unity  —  the 
greatest  power  In  the  kingdom. " — H.  von  Sybel, 
Hist,  of  tlie  Fr.  Rev.,  bk.  1,  ch.  5  (:i.  1).— "This 
Jacobin  Club  soon  divided  itself  into  tliree  other 
clubs:  first,  that  party  which  looked  upon  the 
Jacobins  as  lukewarm  patriots  left  it,  and  con- 
stituted themselves  into  the  Club  of  the  Corde- 
liers, where  Danton's  voice  of  thunder  made  the 
halls  ring ;  and  Camille  Desmoulins'  light,  glanc- 
ing wit  played  with  momentous  subjects.  The 
other  party,  which  looked  upon  the  Jacobins  as 
too  fierce,  constituted  itself  into  the  '  Club  of  1789 ; 
friends  of  the  monarcliio  constitution;'  and  after.- 
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wards  named  Fcuillant's  Club,  because  it  met 
in  the  Feuilliint  Convent.  Lafayette  was  their 
chief;  supported  by  the  'respectable'  patriots. 
These  cliibs  generated  many  others,  and  the 
provinces  imitated  them." — G.  H.  Lewes,  Life  of 
JiobcDpierre,  ch.  10. — "The  Cordeliers  were  a 
Parisian  club ;  the  Jacobins  an  iniTiense  associa- 
tion I'xtendini?  throughout  Pranre.  But  Paris 
would  stir  ancl  rise  at  tlie  fury  of  the  Cordeliers ; 
and  Paris  being  once  in  motion,  the  political 
revolutionists  were  absolutely  obliged  to  follow. 
Individuality  was  very  powerful  among  the  Cor- 
deliers. Their  journalists,  Miuat,  Desmoulins, 
Freron,  Robert,  Hebert  and  Fabre  d'figlantine, 
wrote  each  for  liimself.  Danton,  the  omnipotent 
orator,  would  never  write ;  but,  by  way  of  com- 
pensation, Marat  and  Desmoulins,  who  stam- 
mered or  lisped,  used  principally  to  write,  and 
seldom  spoke.  .  .  .  The  Cordeliers  formed  a  sort 
of  tribe,  all  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
club." — J.  Michelet,  Hist.  View  of  tits  Fr.  Bev., 
bk.  4,  ch.  7  and  5. 

Also  in:  T.  Carlyle,  Tlie  Fr.  Rev.,  v.  2,  bk.  1, 
ch.  5.— H.  A.  Taine,  The  Fr.  Rei\,  bk.  4  (».  2). 

A.  D.  1790-1791. — Revolution  at  Avigaon. 
— Reunion  of  the  old  Papal  province  with 
France  decreed. — "The  old  residence  of  the 
p)De9  [Avignon]  remained  until  the  year  1789 
under  the  papal  government,  which,  from  its  dis- 
tance, exercised  its  authority  with  great  mild- 
ness, and  left  tlie  towns  and  villages  of  the 
country  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  great  degree  of 
independence.  The  general  condition  of  the 
population  was,  however,  much  the  same  us  in 
the  neighbouring  districts  of  France  —  agitation 
in  the  towns  and  misery  in  the  country.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  the  conunotion  of 
August  4tii  shouhl  extend  itself  among  the  sub- 
jects of  the  Holy  see.  Here,  too,  castles  were 
burned,  black  mail  levied  on  the  monasteries, 
tithes  and  feudal  rights  abolished.  The  city  of 
Avignon  soon  became  the  centre  of  a  political 
agitation,  wbr>se  first  object  was  to  throw  oflE  the 
papul  yoke,  and  then  to  unite  the  country  with 
France.  ...  In  June,  1790,  the  people  of 
Avignon  tore  down  the  papal  arms,  and  the 
Town  Council  sent  a  message  to  Paris  that 
Avignon  wished  to  be  united  to  France. "  Some 
French  regiments  were  sent  to  the  city  to  main- 
tain order;  but  "the  greater  part  of  them  de- 
serted, and  marched  out  with  the  Democrats  of 
the  town  to  take  and  sack  the  little  town  of 
Cavaillon,  which  remained  faithful  to  the  Pope. 
From  this  time  forward  civil  war  raged  without 
intermission.  .  .  .  The  Constituent  Assembly,  on 
the  14th  of  September,  1791,  decreed  the  reunion 
of  the  country  with  France.  Before  the  new 
government  could  assert  its  authority,  fresii  and 
more  dreadful  atrocities  had  taken  place, "  ending 
with  the  fiendish  massacre  of  110  prisoners,  held 
by  a  band  of  ruffians  who  had  taken  possession 
of  the  papal  castle. — H.  von  Sybel,  Hist,  of  tlie 
French  Rev.,  bk.  3,  eh.  2  (v.  1). 

A.  D.  1790-1791. — The  oath  of  the  clergy.— 
First  movements  toward  the  European  coali- 
tion against  French  democracy. — Death  of 
Mirabeau. — The  King's  flignt  and  arrest  at 
Varennes. — Rise  of  a  Republican  Party. — "By 
a  decree  of  November  27tu,  1790,  the  Assembly 
required  the  clergy  to  take  an  oath  of  fidelitj'  to 
the  nation,  the  law  and  the  king,  and  to  main- 
tain the  constitution.  This  oath  they  were  to 
take  within  a  week,  on  pain  of  deprivation.  The 


King,  before  assenting  to  this  measure, wished  to 
procure  the  consent  of  the  Pope,  but  was  per- 
suaded not  to  wait  for  it,  and  gave  his  sanction, 
December  3rd.  ...  Of  300  prelates  and  priests, 
who  had  seats  in  the  Assembly,  those  who  sat  on 
the  right  unanimously  refused  to  take  the  oath, 
while  those  who  sat  on  the  left  anticipated  the 
day  appointed  for  that  purpose.  Out  of  138 
archbishops  and  bishops,  only  four  consented  to 
swear,  Talleyrand,  Lomenie  de  Brienne  (now 
Archbishop  of  Sens),  the  Bishop  of  Orleans,  and 
the  Bishop  of  Viviers.  The  oath  was  also  re- 
fused by  the  great  majority  of  the  cures  and 
vicars,  amounting,  it  is  said,  to  50,000.  Hence 
arose  the  distinction  of  '  prfitres  sermentes '  and 
'  insermentes,' or  sworn  and  non-juring  priests. 
The  brief  of  Pius  VI.,  forbidding  the  oath,  was 
burnt  at  the  Palais  Royal,  as  well  as  a  mannikin 
representing  the  Pope  himself  in  his  pontificals. 
Many  of  the  deprived  ecclesiastics  refused  to  va- 
cate their  functions,  declared  their  successors 
intruders  andthe  sacraments  they  administered 
null, and  excommunicated  all  who  recognised  and 
obeyed  them.  Louis  XVI. ,  whose  religious  feel- 
ings were  very  strong,  was  perhaps  more  hurt 
by  these  attacks  upon  the  Church  than  even  by 
those  directed  against  his  own  prerogative.  The 
death  of  iMinibei'u.  April  'jnd  1791,  was  a  great 
loss  Lo  lIil'  Kiiij?,  UliuigU  il  liiay  wNl  be  doubted 
whether  his  exertions  could  have  saved  the  mon- 
archy. He  fell  a  victim  to  his  profligate  habits, 
assisted  probably  by  the  violent  exertions  he  had 
recently  made  in  the  Assembly.  ...  He  was 
honoured  with  a  sumptuous  funeral  at  the  public 
expense,  to  which,  says  a  contemporary  histo- 
rian, nothing  but  grief  was  wanting.  In  fact,  to 
most  of  the  members  of  the  Assembly,  eclipsed 
by  his  splendid  talents  and  overawed  by  his  reck- 
less audacity,  his  death  was  a  relief.  .  .  .  After 
Mirabeau's  death,  Duport,  Barnave,  and  Lameth 
reigned  supreme  in  the  Assembly,  and  Robes- 
pierre became  more  prominent.  "Tlie  King  had 
now  begun  to  fix  his  hopes  on  foreign  interven- 
tion. The  injuries  inflicted  by  the  decrees  of 
the  Assembly  on  August  4th  1789,  on  several 
princes  of  the  Empire,  through  their  possessions 
in  Alsace,  Franche  Comte,  and  Lorraine,  might 
afford  a  pretext  for  a  rupture  between  the  Ger- 
man Confederation  and  France.  .  .  .  The  Ger- 
man prelates,  injured  by  the  Civil  Constitution 
of  the  clergy,  were  among  the  first  to  complain. 
By  this  act  the  Elector  of  Mentz  was  deprived 
of  his  metropolitan  rights  over  the  bishoprics  of 
Strasburg  and  Spires;  the  Elector  of  Treves  of 
those  over  Metz,  Toul,  Verdun,  Nanci  and  St. 
Diez.  The  Bishops  of  Strasburg  and  Biile  lost 
their  diocesan  rights  in  Alsace.  Some  of  these 
princes  and  nobles  had  called  upon  the  Emperor 
and  the  German  body  in  January  1790,  for  pro- 
tection against  the  arbitrary  acts  of  the  National 
Assembly.  This  appeal  had  been  favourably 
entertained,  both  by  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  and 
by  the  King  of  Prussia ;  and  tliough  the  Assem- 
bly offered  suitable  indemnities,  they  were  haugh- 
tily refused.  .  .  .  The  Spanish  and  Italian  Bour- 
bons were  naturally  inclined  to  support  their 
relative,  Louis  XVI.  .  .  .  The  King  of  Sardinia, 
connected  by  intermarriages  with  the  French 
Bourbons,  bad  also  family  interests  to  maintain. 
Catherine  II.  of  Russia  had  witnessed,  with  hu- 
miliation and  alarm,  the  fruits  of  the  philosophy 
which  she  had  patronised,  and  was  opposed  to 
the  new  order  of  things  in  France.  .  .  .  All  the 
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materials  existed  for  an  extensive  coalition  against 
French  democracy.  In  tliis  posture  of  alTairs  tlie 
Count  d'Artois,  accompanied  by  Calonne,  wbo 
served  him  as  a  sort  of  minister,  and  by  the 
Count  deDurfort.who  liad  been  despatched  from 
the  French  Court,  liad  a  conference  with  tlie 
Emperor,  now  Leopold  II.,  at  3Iuntua,  in  May 
1791,  in  whicli  it  was  agreed  tliat,  towards  the 
following  July,  Austria  should  march  35,000  men 
towards  the  frontiers  of  Flanders ;  the  German 
Circles  15,000  towards  Alsace;  the  Swis.s  15,000 
towards  the  Lyonnais;  the  King  of  Sardinia 
15,000  towards  Dauphine;  while  Spain  was  to 
hold  20,000  in  readiness  in  Catalonia.  This  agree- 
ment, for  there  was  not,  as  some  writers  have 
supposed,  any  formal  treaty,  was  drawn  up  by 
Calonne,  and  amended  with  the  Emperor's  own 
hand.  But  the  large  force  to  be  thus  assembled 
was  intended  only  as  a  threatening  demonstra- 
tion, and  hostilities  were  not  to  be  actually  com- 
menced without  the  sanction  of  a  congress.  .  .  . 
The  King's  situation  had  now  become  intolerably 
irksome.  He  was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a 
prisoner  at  Paris.  A  trip,  which  he  wished  to 
make  to  St.  Cloud  during  the  Easter  of  1791,  was 
denounced  at  the  Jacobm  Club  as  a  pretext  for 
flight ;  and  when  he  attempted  to  leave  the  Tuil- 
eries,  April  18th,  the  tocsin  was  rung,  his  car- 
riage was  surrounded  by  the  mob,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  return  to  the  palace.  ...  A  few 
days  after  .  .  .  the  leaders  of  the  Revolution, 
■who  appear  to  have  suspected  his  negotiations 
abroad,  exacted  that  he  should  address  a  circular 
to  his  ambassadors  at  foreign  courts,  in  which  he 
entirely  approved  the  Revolution,  assumed  the 
title  of  '  Restorer  of  French  liberty, '  and  utterly 
repudiated  the  notion  that  he  was  not  free  and 
master  of  his  actions. "  But  the  King  immedi- 
ately nullified  the  circular  by  despatching  secret 
agents  with  letters  "in  which  he  notified  that 
any  sanction  he  might  give  to  the  decrees  of  the 
Assembly  was  to  be  reputed  null ;  that  his  pre- 
tended approval  of  the  constitution  was  to  be 
interpreted  in  an  opposite  sense,  and  that  the 
more  strongly  he  should  seem  to  adhere  to  it,  the 
more  he  should  desire  to  be  liberated  from  the 
captivity  in  wliirh  he  was  held.  Louis  soon  after 
resolved  on  his  > unfortunate  flight  to  the  army  of 
the  Marquis  de  Bouille  at  Montmedy.  .  .  .  Hav- 
ing, after  some  hair-breadth  escapes,  succeeded  in 
quitting  Paris  ir  a  travelling  berlin,  June  20th, 
they  [the  King,  Queen,  and  family]  reached  St. 
Menehould  in  safety.  But  here  the  King  was 
recognised  by  Drouet,  the  son  of  the  postmaster, 
■who,  mounting  his  horse,  pursued  the  royal  fu- 
gitives to  Varennes,  raised  an  alarm,  and  caused 
them  to  be  captured  when  thev  already  thought 
themselves  out  of  danger,  tn.  consequence  of 
their  being  rather  later  than  was  expected,  the 
military  preparations  that  had  been  made  for 
their  protection  entirely  failed.  The  news  of  the 
King's  flight  filled  Paris  with  consternation.  The 
Assembly  assumed  all  the  executive  power  of 
the  Government,  and  when  the  news  of  the  King's 
arrest  arrived,  they  despatched  Barnave,  Latour, 
Maubourg  and  Petion  to  conduct  him  and  his 
family  back  to  Paris.  .  .  .  Notices  had  been 
posted  up  in  Paris,  that  those  who  applauded 
the  King  should  be  horsewhipped,  and  that  those 
who  insulted  him  should  be  hanged ;  hence  he 
was  received  on  entering  the  capital  with  a  dead 
silence.  The  streets,  however,  were  traversed 
without  accident  to  the  Tuileries,   but  as  the 


royal  party  were  alighting,  a  rush  was  made 
upon  them  by  some  ruiliaus,  and  they  were  with 
dilfieulty  saved  from  injury.  The  King's  brother, 
the  Count  of  Provence,  who  had  tied  at  the  same 
time  by  a  different  route,  escaped  safely  to  Brus- 
sels. This  time  the  King's  intention  to  fly  could 
not  be  denied;  he  had,  indeed,  himself  pro- 
claimed it,  by  sending  to  tlie  A.ssembly  a  mani- 
fest, in  which  he  explained  his  reasons  for  it, 
declared  that  he  did  not  intend  to  quit  the  king- 
dom, expressed  his  desire  to  restore  liberty  and 
establish  a  constitution,  but  annulled  all  that  he 
had  done  during  the  last  two  years.  .  .  .  The 
King,  after  his  return,  was  provisionally  sus- 
pended from  his  functions  by  a  decree  of  the 
Assembly,  June  25th.  Guards  were  placed  over 
liim  and  the  Queen;  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries 
assumed  the  appearance  of  a  camp;  sentinels 
were  stationed  on  the  roof  of  the  Palace,  and 
even  in  the  Queen's  bedchamber.  .  .  .  From 
the  period  of  the  King's  flight  to  Varennes  must 
be  dated  the  first  decided  appearance  of  a  repub- 
lican party  in  France.  During  his  absence  the 
Assembly  had  been  virtually  sovereign,  and  hence 
men  took  occasion  to  say,  'You  see  the  public 
peace  has  been  maintained,  affairs  have  gone  on 
in  the  usual  way  in  the  King's  absence. '  The  chief 
advocates  of  a  republic  were  Brissot.  Condorcet, 
and  the  recently-established  club  of  the  Corde- 
liers. .  .  .  Tlie  arch-democrat,  Thomas  Payne,  who 
was  now  at  Paris,  also  endeavoured  to  excite  the 
populace  against  the  King.  The  Jacobin  Club 
had  not  yet  gone  this  length;  they  were  for 
bringing  Louis  XVI.  to  trial  and  deposing  him, 
but  for  maintaining  the  monarchy." — T.  H.  Dyer, 
Hist,  of  Modern  Europe,  bk.  7,  ch.  2-3  (».  4). 

Also  in:  J.  Michelet,  Hist.  View  of  the  French 
Jiev.,  bk.  4,  ch.  8-14. — M'me  Campan,  Memoirs  of 
Marie  Antoinette,  v.  2,  ch.  5-7.  —  Marquis  de 
Bouille,  Memoirs,  ch.  8-11. — Duchess  deTourzel, 
Memoirs,  v.  1,  ch.  12. — A.  B.  Cochrane,  Francis 
I.,  and  other  Historical  Studies,  v.  2  {The  Flight 
of  Varenne«). 

A.  D.  1791  (July— September).— Attitude  of 
Foreign  Powers. — Coolness  of  Austria  to- 
wards the  6migr6s. —  The  Declaration  of 
Pilnitz. — Completion  of  the  Constitution. — 
Restoration  of  the  King. — Tumult  in  the 
Champs  de  Mars. — Dissolution  of  the  Con- 
stituent National  Assembly. — "On  the  27th  of 
July,  Prince  Reiiss  presented  a  memorial  [from 
the  Court  of  Austria]  to  the  Court  of  Berlin,  in 
which  the  Emperor  explained  at  length  his  views 
of  a  European  Concert.  It  was  drawn  up, 
throughout,  in  Leopold's  usual  cautious  and 
circumspect  manner.  ...  In  case  an  armed  in- 
tervention should  appear  necessary — they  would 
take  into  consideration  the  future  constitution  of 
France ;  but  in  doing  so  they  were  to  renounce, 
in  honour  of  the  great  cause  in  which  they  were 
engaged,  all  views  of  selfish  aggrandizement. 
We  sec  what  a  small  part  the  desire  for  war 
played  in  th>.  drawing  up  ol  this  far-seeing  plan. 
The  document  repeatedly  urged  that  no  step 
ought  to  be  taken  without  the  concurrence  of  all 
the  Powers,  and  especially  of  England ;  and  as 
England's  decided  aversion  to  every  kind  of  in- 
terference was  well  known,  this  stipulation  alone 
was  sulHcient  to  stamp  upon  the  whole  scheme, 
the  character  of  a  harmless  demonstration."  At 
the  same  time  Catharine  II.  of  Russia,  released 
from  war  with  the  Turks,  and  bent  upon  the 
destruction  of  Poland,  desired  "to  implicutc  the 
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Emporor  ns  inextricably  ns  possible  in  the  French 
quarrel,  in  order  to  deprive  Poland  of  its  most 
powerful  protector;  she  therefore  entered  witli 
the  greatest  zeal  info  the  nej^ociations  for  the 
support  of  Louis  XVI.  llcr  ohl  opponent,  the 
brilliant  King  Gustavus  of  Sweden,  (leclared  his 
readiness  —  on  receipt  of  a  large  subsidy  from 
Russia  —  to  conduct  a  Swedish  army  by  sea  to  t  he 
coast  of  Flanders,  and  thence,  under  tlie  guid- 
ance of  Bouille,  against  Paris.  .  .  .  But,  of  course, 
every  word  he  uttered  was  only  an  additional 
warning  to  Leopold  to  keeji  the  peace  .  .  . 
Under  these  circumstances  he  [the  Emperor]  was 
most  disagreeably  surprised  on  the  20th  of 
August,  a  few  days  before  his  departure  for 
Pilluitz,  by  the  sudden  and  entirely  unannounced 
and  unexpected  arrival  in  Vienna  of  the  Count 
d'Artois.  It  was  not  possible  to  refuse  to  see 
him,  but  Leopold  made  no  secret  to  him  of  the 
real  position  of  affairs.  ...  lie  asked  permis- 
sion to  accompany  the  Emperor  to  Pillnitz,  which 
the  latter,  with  cool  politeness,  said  that  he  had 
no  scruple  in  granting,  but  that  even  there  no 
change  of  policy  would  take  place.  .  .  .  Filled 
with  such  sentiments,  the  Emperor  Leopold  set 
out  for  the  conference  with  his  new  ally;  and 
the  King  of  Prussia  came  to  meet  him  with 
entirely  accordant  views.  .  .  .  The  representa- 
tions of  d'Artois,  therefore,  made  just  ns  little 
impression  at  Pilluitz,  as  they  had  done,  a  week 
before,  at  Vienna.  ...  On  the  27th,  d'Artois  re- 
ceived the  joint  answer  of  the  two  Sovereigns, 
the  tone  an(l  purport  of  which  clearlj'  testified  to 
the  sentiments  of  its  authors.  .  .  .  The  Emperor 
and  King  gave  their  sanction  to  the  peaceable 
residence  of  individual  Emigres  in  their  States, 
but  declared  that  no  armed  preparations  would 
be  allowed  before  the  conclusion  of  an  agreement 
between  the  European  Powers.  To  this  rejec- 
tion the  two  Monarchs  added  a  proposal  of  their 
own  —  contained  in  a  joint  declaration  —  in  which 
they  8i)oke  of  the  restomtion  of  order  and  mon- 
archy in  France  as  a  question  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  the  whole  of  Europe.  They  signified 
their  intention  of  inviting  the  cooperation  of  all 
the  European  Powers.  .  .  .  But  as  it  was  well 
ascertained  that  England  would  take  no  part,  the 
expressions  they  chose  were  really  equivalent  to 
a  declaration  of  non-intervention,  and  were  evi- 
dently made  use  of  by  Leopold  solely  to  intimi- 
date the  Parisian  democrats.  .  .  .  Thus  ended 
the  conference  of  Pillnitz,  after  the  two  Monarchs 
had  agreed  to  protect  the  constitution  of  the 
Empire,  to  encourage  the  Elector  of  Saxony  to 
accept  the  crown  of  Poland,  and  to  afford  each 
other  friendly  aid  in  every  quarter.  The  state- 
ment, therefore,  which  has  been  a  thousand  times 
repeated,  that  the  first  coalition  for  an  attack  on 
the  French  Revolution  was  formed  on  this  occa- 
sion, has  been  shown  to  be  utterly  without  foun- 
dation. As  soon  as  the  faintest  gleam  of  a  recon- 
ciliation between  Louis  and  the  National  Assembly 
appeared,  the  cause  of  the  Emigres  was  aban- 
doned by  the  German  Courts.  "—H.  Von  Sybel, 
History  of  the  Ft-ench  Revolution,  bk.  2,  ch.  G 
(v.  1). — At  Paris,  meantime,  "the  commissioners 
charged  to  make  their  report  on  the  affair  of  Va- 
rennes  presented  it  on  the  16th  of  July.  In  the 
journey,  they  said,  there  was  nothing  culpable ; 
and  even  if  there  were,  the  King  was  inviolable. 
Dethronement  could  not  result  horn  it,  since  ihe 
King  ha(l  not  staid  away  long  enough,  and  had 
not  resisted  the  summons  of  the  legislative  body. 


Robespierre,  Buzot,  and  Petion  repeated  all  tho 
well  known  arguments  against  the  inviolability. 
Duport,  Barnave,  and  Salles  answered  them,  and 
it  was  at  length  resolved  that  the  King  could  not 
be  brought  to  trial  on  account  of  his  flight.  .  .  . 
No  sooner  was  this  resolution  passed  than  Robes- 
pierre rose,  and  protested  strongly  against  it,  in 
the  name  of  humanity.  On  the  evening  preced- 
ing this  decision,  a  great  tumult  had  taken  place 
at  the  Jacobins.  A  petition  to  the  Assembly 
was  there  drawn  up,  praying  it  to  declare  that 
the  King  was  deposed  as  a  perfidious  traitor  to 
his  oaths,  and  that  it  would  seek  to  supply  his 
place  by  all  the  constitutional  means.  It  was 
resolved  that  this  petition  should  be  carried  on 
the  following  day  to  the  Champ  de  31ars,  Avhere 
every  one  might  sign  it  on  the  altar  of  the  coun- 
try. Next  day,  it  was  accordingly  carried  to  the 
place  agreed  upon,  and  the  crowd  of  the  sedi- 
tious was  reinforced  by  that  of  the  curious,  who 
wished  to  be  spectators  of  the  event.  At  this 
moment  the  decree  was  passed,  so  that  it  was 
now  too  late  to  petition.  Lafayette  arrived, 
broke  down  the  barricades  already  erected,  was 
threatened  and  eyen  fired  at,  but  ...  at  length 
j^revailed  on  the  populace  to  retire.  .  .  .  But 
the  tumult  was  soon  renewed.  Two  invalids, 
who  happened  to  be,  nobody  knows  for  what 
purpose,  under  the  altar  of  the  country,  were 
murdered,  and  then  the  uproar  became  un- 
bounded. The  Assembly  sent  for  the  munici- 
pality, and  charged  it  to  preserve  public  order. 
Bailly  repaired  to  the  Champ  de  Mars,  ordered 
the  red  flag  to  be  unfurled,  and,  by  virtue  of 
martial  law,  summoned  the  seditious  to  retire. 
.  .  .  Lafayette  at  first  ordered  a  few  shots  to  be 
fired  in  the  air :  the  crowd  quitted  the  altar  of 
the  country,  but  soon  rallied.  Thus  driven  to 
extremity,  he  gave  the  word,  '  Fire  1 '  The  first 
discharge  killed  some  of  the  rioters.  Their  num- 
ber has  been  exaggerated.  Some  have  reduced 
it  to  30,  others  have  raised  it  to  400,  and  others 
to  several  thousand.  The  last  statement  was  be- 
lieved at  the  moment,  and  the  consternation 
became  general.  .  .  .  Lafayette  and  Bailly  were 
vehemently  reproached  for  t'le  proceedings  in 
the  Champ  de  Mars ;  but  both  of  them,  consider- 
ing it  their  duty  to  observe  the  law,  and  to  risk 
popularity  and  life  in  its  execution,  felt  neither 
legret  nor  fear  for  what  they  had  done.  The 
factions  were  overawed  by  the  energy  which 
they  displayed.  .  .  .  About  this  time  the  As- 
sembly came  to  a  determination  which  has  since 
been  censured,  but  the  result  of  which  did  not 
prove  so  mischievous  as  it  has  been  supposed.  It 
decreed  that  none  of  its  members  should  be  re- 
elected. Robespierre  was  the  proposer  of  this 
resolution,  and .  it  was  attributed  to  the  envy 
which  he  felt  against  his  colleagues,  among  whom 
he  had  not  shone.  .  .  .  The  new  Assembly  was 
thus  deprived  of  men  whose  enthusiasm  was 
somewhat  abated,  and  whose  legislative  science 
was  matured  by  an  experience  of  three  years. 
.  .  .  The  constitution  was  .  .  .  completed  with 
some  haste,  and  submitted  to  the  King  for  his 
acceptance.  From  that  moment  his  freedom  was 
restored  to  him ;  or,  if  that  expression  be  objected 
to,  tho  strict  watch  kept  over  the  palace  ceased. 
.  .  .  After  a  certain  number  of  days  he  declared 
that  he  accepted  the  constitution.  ...  He  re- 
paired to  the  Assembly,  where  he  was  received 
as  in  the  most  brilliant  times.  Lafayette,  who 
never  forgot  to  repair  the  inevitable  evils  of 
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political  troubles,  proposed  a  general  amnesty  for 
all  acts  connected  with  the  Revolution,  wliicii 
was  proclaimed  amidst  shouts  of  joy,  anil  the 
prisons  were  instantly  thrown  open.  At  U-ngth, 
on  the  30th  of  September  [1791],  Thouret,  the 
last  president,  declared  that  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly had  terminated  its  sittings." — A.  Thiers, 
Hist,  of  the  French  liev.  {Am.  ed.),  v.  1,  pp.  186- 
193. 

Also  in  :  M'me  de  Stael,  Considerations  on  the 
French  liev.,  pt.  2,  eh.  32-23,  andpt.  3,ch.  1-2.— 
H.  C.  Lockwood,  Constitutional  Ilist.  of  France, 
eh.  1.,  andapp.  1. 

A.  D.  1791  (August). — Insurrection  of  slaves 
in  San  Domingo.    See  IIayti:  A.  D.  1632-1803. 

A.  D.  1 79 1  (September). — Removal  of  all 
disabilities  from  the  Jews.  See  Jews:  A.  D. 
1791. 

A.  D.  1791  (October). — The  meeting  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly. — Its  party  divisions. — 
The  Girondists  and  their  leaders. — The  Moun- 
tain.— "  The  most  glorious  destiny  was  predicted 
for  the  Constitution,  yet  it  did  not  live  a  twelve 
month ;  the  Assembly  that  was  to  apply  it  was 
but  a  transition  between  the  Constitutional  iMou- 
archy  and  the  Republic.  It  was  because  the 
Revolution  partook  much  more  of  a  social  than 
of  a  political  overthrow.  The  Constitution  hadl 
done  all  it  could  for  the  political  part,  but  the! 
social  fabric  remained  to  be  reformed ;  the  ancientj 
privileged  classes  had  been  scotched,  but  not 
killed.  .  .  .  The  new  Legislative  Assembly 
[which  met  October  1,  its  members  having  been 
elected  before  the  dissolution  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly]  was  composed  of  745  deputies,  mostly 
chosen  from  the  middle  classes  and  devoted  to 
the  Revolution ;  those  of  the  Right  and  Extreme 
Right  going  by  the  name  of  Feuillants,  those  of 
the  Left  and  Extreme  Left  by  the  name  of  Jaco- 
bins. The  Right  was  composed  of  Constitution- 
alists, who  counted  on  the  support  of  the 
National  Guard  and  departmental  authorities. 
Their  ideas  of  the  Revolution  were  embodied  in 
tlie  Constitution.  .  .  .  They  kept  up  some  rela- 
tions with  the  Court  by  means  of  Barnave  and 
the  Lameths,  but  their  pillar  outside  the  Assem- 
bly, their  trusty  counsellor,  seems  to  have  been 
Lafayette.  .  .  .  The  Left  was  composed  of  men 
resolved  at  all  risks  to  further  the  Revolution, 
even  at  the  expense  of  the  Constitution.  They 
intended  to  go  as  far  as  a  Republic,  only  they 
lacked  common  unity  of  views,  and  did  not  form 
a  compact  body.  .  .  .  They  reckoned  among 
their  numbers  Vergniaud,  Guadet,  and  Gensonue, 
deputies  of  the  Gironde  [the  Bordeaux  region,  on 
the  Garonne],  powerful  and  vehement  orators, 
and  from  whom  their  party  afterwards  took  the 
name  of  '  Girondms ' ;  also  Brissot  [de  Warville] 
(born  1754),  a  talented  journalist,  who  had  drawn 
up  the  petition  for  the  King's  deposition ;  and  Con- 
dorcet  (born  1743),  an  ultra-liberal,  but  a  brilliant 
philosopher.  Their  leader  outside  the  Assembly 
was  Petion  (born  1753),  a  cold,  calculating,  and 
dissembling  Republican,  enjoying  great  popu- 
larity with  the  masses.  The  Extreme  Left,  occu- 
pying in  small  numbers  the  raised  seats  in  the 
Assembly,  from  which  circumstance  they  after- 
wards took  the  name  of  'the  Mountain,' were 
auxiliaries  of  the  '  Girondins '  in  their  attempts 
to  further  a  Revolution  which  should  be  entirely 
in  the  interest  of  the  people.  Their  inspirers 
outside  the  Assembly  were  Robespierre  (born 
1760),  who  controlled  the  club  of  the  Jacobius  by 


his  dogmatic  rigorism  and  fame  for  integrity; 
and  Danton  (born  1759),  suruamed  the  Mirabeau 
of  the  '  Breechless '  (Sansculottes),  a  bold  and 
daring  spirit,  who  swayed  the  new  club  of  the 
C^ordeliers.  The  Centre  was  compostul  of  nonen- 
tities, their  moderation  was  inspired  by  fear,  henco 
they  nearly  always  voted  with  the  Left." — II. 
Van  Laun,  'The  French  liiwlutionary  EjMch,  bk. 
1,  ch.  2,  sect.  3  (r.  1).— "The  department  of  the 
Gironde  had  given  birth  to  a  new  political  party 
in  the  twelve  citizens  who  formed  its  depu- 
ties. .  .  .  The  names  (obscure  and  unknown  up 
to  this  period),  of  Ducos,  Guadet,  Lafond-Lade- 
bat,  Grangeneuve,  Gensonne,  Vergniaud,  were 
about  10  rise  into  notice  and  renown  with  the 
storms  and  disasters  of  their  country ;  they  werd 
the  men  who  were  destined  to  give  that  impulse 
to  the  Revolution  that  had  hitherto  remained  in 
doubt  and  indecision,  before  which  it  still  trem- 
bled with  apprehension,  and  which  was  to  precipi- 
tate it  into  a  republic.  Why  was  this  impulse 
fated  to  have  birth  in  the  department  of  the 
Gironde  and  not  in  Paris  ?  Nought  but  coniec- 
tures  can  be  offered  on  this  subject.  .  .  .  Bor- 
deaux was  a  commercial  city,  and  commerce, 
which  requires  liberty  through  interest,  at  last 
desires  it  through  a  love  of  freedom.  Bordeaux 
was  the  great  commercial  link  between  America 
and  France,  and  their  constant  intercourse  with 
America  had  communicated  to  the  Gironde  their 
love  for  free  institutions.  Moreover  Bordeaux 
.  .  .  was  the  birthplace  of  Montaigne  and  Mon- 
tesquieu, those  two  great  republicans  of  the 
French  school. " — A.  de  Lamartine,  Hist,  of  the 
Cfirondists,  bk.  4,  sect.  1  (».  1). — "In  the  new 
National  Assembly  there  was  only  one  powerful 
and  active  party  —  that  of  the  Gironde.  .  .  . 
When  we  use  the  terra  '  parties '  in  reference  to 
this  Assembly,  nothing  more  is  meant  by  it  than 
small  groups  of  from  12  to  20  persons,  who  boro 
the  sway  in  the  rostra  and  in  the  Committees, 
and  who  alternati  ly  carried  with  them  the  aim- 
less crowd  of  Deputies.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
at  the  commencement  of  their  session,  130  Depu- 
ties entered  their  names  among  the  Jacobins,  and 
about  200  among  the  Feuillants,  but  this  had  no 
lasting  influence  on  the  divisions,  and  the  major- 
ity wavered  under  the  influence  of  temporary 
motives.  The  party  which  was  regarded  as  the 
'  Right '  had  no  opportunity  for  action,  but  saw 
jthemselves,  from  the  very  first,  obliged  to  assume 
|an  attitude  of  defence.  .  .  .  Outside  the  Cham- 
ber the  beau  ideal  of  this  party,  —  General  La- 
fayette,—  declared  himself  in  favour  of  an  Ameri- 
can Senate,  but  without  any  of  the  energy  of 
real  conviction.  As  he  had  defended  the  3Ion- 
archy  solely  from  a  sense  of  duty,  while  all  the 
feelings  of  his  heart  were  inclined  towards  a 
Republic,  so  now,  though  he  acknowledged  the 
necessity  of  an  upper  Cliamber,  tlie  existing 
Constitution  appeared  to  him  to  possess  a  more 
ideal  beauty.  He  never  attained,  on  this  point, 
either  to  clear  ideas  or  decided  actions ;  and  it 
was  at  this  period  that  he  resigned  his  command 
of  the  National  guard  in  Paris,  and  retired  for  a 
while  to  his  estate  in  Auvergne.  .  .  .  Tlic  Giron- 
dist Deputies  .  .  .  were  distinguished  among  the 
new  members  of  the  Assembly  by  personal  dig- 
nity, regular  education,  and  natural  ability ;  and 
were,  moreover,  as  ardent  in  their  radicalism  aa 
any  Parisian  demagogue.  They  consequently 
soon  became  the  darlings  of  all  those  zealous 
patriots  for  whom  the  Cordeliers  were  too  dirty 
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and  the  Feiilllants  too  luko  wfirm.  External  ad- 
vantaj^ca  are  not  without  their  woi^lit,  even  in 
tlie  most  terrible  political  (^risM-s,  and  the  Giron- 
dists owe  to  the  magic  of  tlieir  eloquence,  and 
especially  to  that  of  Vergniaud,  an  enduring 
ifame.  which  neither  their  principles  nor  their 
deeds  would  have  earned  for  them.  .  .  .  The 
repres('ntatives  of  Bordeaux  had  never  occupied 
a  leading  position  in  the  Girondist  party,  to 
which  tliey  had  given  its  name.  The  real  leader- 
ship of  the  Gironde  fell  singularly  enough  into 
the  lian<ls  of  an  obscure  writer,  a  political  lady, 
and  a  priest  who  carried  on  his  operations  behind 
tlie  scenes.  It  was  their  hands  that  overthrew 
the  tlirone  of  the  Capets,  and  sprciul  revolution 
over  Europe.  .  .  .  The  writer  in  this  trio  was 
Brissot,  who  on  the  10th  of  July  had  wished  to 
proclaim  the  liepublic,  and  who  now  represented 
the  capital  in  the  National  Assembly,  as  a  con- 
stitutional member.  .  .  .  While  Brissot  shaped 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  Girondist  party,  its 
home  alTairs  were  directed  by  Marie  Jeanne  Ro- 
land, wife  of  the  quondam  Inspector  of  Factories 
at  Lyons,  with  whom  she  had  come  tiie  year  be- 
fore to  Paris,  and  iinmediately  thrown  herself  into 
the  wliirlpool  of  politiciil  life.     As  early  as  the 

Sear  1789,  she  had  written  to  a  friend,  that  tlie 
rational  Assembly  must  demand  two  illustrious 
heads,  or  all  would  be  lost.  .  .  .  8iie  was  ...  30 
years  old,  not  beautiful,  but  interesting,  enthusi- 
astic and  indefatigable;  witli  noble  aims,  but 
incapable  of  discerning  the  narrow  line  which 
separates  right  from  wrong.  .  .  .  When  warned 
by  a  friend  of  the  unruly  nature  of  the  Parisian 
mob,  she  replied,  that  bloodhounds  were  after  all 
indispensable  for  starting  the  game.  ...  A  less 
conspicuous,  but  not  less  important,  part  in  this 
association,  was  played  by  the  Abbe  Sieyiis.  He 
did  what  neither  Brissot  nor  Mad.  Roland  could 
have  done  by  furnishing  his  party  with  a  compre- 
hensive and  prospective  plan  of  operations.  .  .  . 
Their  only  clearly  defined  objects  were  to  possess 
themselves  of  the  reins  of  government,  to  carry 
on  the  Revolution,  and  to  destroy  the  Monarchy 
by  every  weapon  within  their  reach." — H.  von 
Sybel.  Ilut.  of  the  French  Bev.,  hk.  3,  ch.  1  (/\  1). 
Also  in  :  H.  A.  Taine,  T?ie  French  Rev. ,  bk.  4 
(t).  2). — See,  also,  below. 

A.  D.  1791-1792.— Growth  and  spread  of 
anarchy  and  civil  war. — Activity  of  the  Emi- 
%t€s  and  the  ejected  priests. — Decrees  against 
^  them  vetoed  by  the  King. — The  Girondists  in 
control  of  the  government. — War  with  the 
German  powers  forced  on  by  them. — "  It  was 
an  ominous  proof  of  the  little  confidence  felt  by 
serious  men  in  the  permanence  of  the  new 
Constitution,  that  the  funds  fell  wheu  the  King 
signed  it.  AH  the  chief  municipal  posts  in  Paris 
were  passing  into  the  hands  of  Republicans,  and 
■when  Bailly,  in  November,  ceased  to  be  Mayor 
of  Paris,  he  was  succeeded  in  that  great  office 
by  Petion,  a  vehement  and  intolerant  Jacobin. 
Lafayette  had  resigned  the  command  of  the 
National  Guard,  which  was  then  divided  under 
six  commanders,  and  it  could  no  longer  be  counted 
on  to  support  the  cause  of  order.  Over  a  great 
part  of  France  there  was  a  total  insecurity  of  life 
and  property,  such  as  had  perhaps  never  before 
existed  in  a  civilised  country,  except  in  times 
of  foreign  invasion  or  successful  rebellion.  Al- 
most all  the  tow^ns  in  the  south  —  Marseilles, 
Toulon,  Nimes,  Aries,  Avignon,  Montpellier, 
Carpentras,  Aix,  Montauban — were  centres  of 


Republicanism,  brigandage,  or  anarchy.  The  mas- 
sacres of  Jounlain  at  Avignon,  in  October,  are 
conspicuous  even  among  the  horrors  of  the  Ilevo- 
lution.  Caen  in  the  following  month  was  con- 
vulsed by  a  savage  and  bloody  civil  war.  The 
civil  constitution  of  the  clergy  having  been  con- 
demned by  the  Pope,  produced  an  open  schism, 
and  crowns  of  ejected  priests  were  exciting  the 
religious  fanaticism  of  the  peasantry.  In  some 
districts  in  the  south,  the  war  between  Catholic 
and  Protestant  was  raging  as  fiercely  as  in  the 
17th  century,  while  in  Brittany,  and  especially 
in  La  Vendee,  there  were  all  the  signs  of  a  great 
popular  insurrection  against  the  new  Govern- 
ment. Society  seemed  almost  in  dissolution,  and 
there  was  scarcely  a  department  in  which  law 
was  observed  and  property  secure.  The  price 
of  corn,  at  the  same  time,  was  rising  fast 
under  the  influence  of  a  bad  harvest  in  the  south, 
aggravated  by  the  want  of  specie,  the  deprecia- 
tion of  paper  money,  and  the  enormously  in- 
creased (lilBculties  of  transport.  The  peasantry 
were  combining  to  refuse  the  paper  money.  It 
was  falling  rapidly  in  value.  ...  In  the  mean 
time  the  stream  of  emigrants  continued  unabated, 
and  it  included  the  great  body  of  the  officers  of 
the  army  who  had  been  driven  from  the  regi- 
ments by  their  own  soldiers.  ...  At  Brussels, 
Worms,  and  Coblentz,  emigrants  were  forming 
armed  organisations." — W.  E.  IT.  Lecky,  IIiHt.  of 
En;/,  ill  the  \^th  century,  ch.  21  {v.  5).—"  The 
revolution  was  threatened  by  two  dangerous 
enemies,  the  emigrants,  who  were  urging  on  a 
foreign  invasion,  and  the  non-juring  bishops  and 
priests  who  were  doing  all  in  their  power  to  ex- 
cite domestic  rebellion.  The  latter  jfrere  really 
the  more  dangerous.  .  .  .  The  Girondists  clam- 
oured for  repressive  measures.  On  the  30th  of 
October  it  was  decreed  that  the  count  of  Provence, 
unless  he  returned  within  two  months,  should 
forfeit  all  rights  to  the  regency.  On  the  9th  of 
November  an  edict  threatened  the  emigrants  with 
confiscation  and  death  unless  they  returned  to 
their  allegiance  before  the  end  of  the  year.  On 
the  29th  of  November  came  the  attack  upon  the 
non- j  urors.  They  were  called  upon  to  take  the  oath 
within  eight  days,  when  lists  were  to  be  drawn 
up  of  those  who  refused;  these  were  then  to 
forfeit  their  pensions,  and  if  any  disturbance 
took  place  in  their  district  they  were  to  be  re- 
moved from  it,  or  if  their  complicity  were  proved 
they  were  to  be  imprisoned  for  two  years.  The 
king  accepted  the  decree  against  his  brother,  but 
he  opposed  his  veto  to  the  other  two.  The  Gi- 
rondists and  Jacobins  eagerly  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  new  attack  upon  the  monarchy.  .  .  . 
Throughout  the  winter  attention  was  devoted 
almost  exclusively  to  foreign  affairs.  It  has  been 
seen  that  the  emperor  was  really  eager  for  peace, 
and  that  as  long  as  he  remained  in  that  mood 
there  was  little  risk  of  any  other  prince  taking 
the  initiative.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  Leopold's  tone  towards  the 
French  government  was  often  too  haughty  and 
menacing  to  be  conciliatory,  and  also  that  the 
open  preparations  of  the  emigrants  in  neighbour- 
ing states  constituted  an  insult  if  not  a  danger  to 
France.  The  Girondists,  the  most  susceptible  of 
men,  only  expressed  the  national  sentiment  in 
dwelling  upon  this  with  bitterness,  and  in  call- 
ing for  vengeance.  At  the  same  time  they  had 
conceived  the  definite  idea  that  their  own  suprem- 
acy could  best  be  obtained  and  secured  by  forc- 
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ing  on  a  foreign  war.  Tliis  was  expressly  avowed 
by  Hrissot,  who  took  the  lend  of  the  party  in  this 
matter.  Robespierre,  on  tlie  other  liand,  partly 
through  temperament  and  partly  through  jeal- 
ousy of  his  brilliant  rivals,  was  inchned  to  the  main- 
tenance of  peace.  But  on  this  point  the  Feuil- 
lants  were  agreed  with  the  Giroude,  and  so  a  vast 
majority  was  formed  to  force  the  unwilling  king 
antl  mihisters  into  war.  The  lirst  great  step  was 
taken  when  Duportail,  avIio  liad  charge  of  mili- 
tary affairs,  was  replaced  by  Xarbonne,  a  Feuil- 
lant.  Louis  XVI.  wtus  compelled  to  issue  a  note 
(It  December,- 1791)  to  the  emperor  and  to  the 
archbishop  of  Trier  to  the  effect  that  if  the  mili- 
tary force  of  the  emigrants  were  not  diHl)anded 
by  the  15th  of  January  hostilities  would  be  com- 
menced against  the  elector.  The  latter  at  once 
ordered  the  cessation  of  the  military  preparations, 
but  the  emigrants  not  only  refused  to  obey  but 
actually  insulted  the  French  envoy.  Leopold 
expressed  his  desire  for  peace,  but  at  the  same 
time  declared  tiiat  any  attack  on  the  electorate 
of  Trier  would  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  hostility 
to  the  empire.  These  answers  were  unsatis- 
factor}-,  and  Narbonne  collected  three  armies  on 
the  frontiers,  under  the  command  of  Uodiam- 
beau,  Lafayette,  and  Ltickner,  and  amounting 
together  to  al)()Ut  150,000  men.  On  tiie  25th  of 
January  an  explicit  declaration  was  demanded 
from  the  emperor,  with  a  threat  that  war  would 
be  declared  unless  a  satisfactory  answer  was  re- 
ceived by  the  4th  of  Marc.i.  Leopold  IL  saw  all 
his  hopes  of  maintaining  peace  in  western  Europe 
gradually  disappearing,  and  was  compelled  to 
bestir  himself.  .  .  .  On  the  7th  of  February  he 
finally  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  king  of 
Prussia.  .  .  .  On  the  1st  of  JIarch,  while  still 
hoping  to  avoid  a  quarrel,  Leopold  IL  died 
of  a  sudden  illness,  and  with  him  perished  the 
last  possibility  of  peace.  His  son  and  successor, 
Francis  II.,  who  was  now  24,  had  neitlier  his 
father's  ability  nor  his  experience,  and  he  was 
naturally  more  easily  swayed  by  the  anti-revo- 
lutionary spirit.  .  .  .  The  Girondists  combined 
all  their  efforts  for  an  attack  upon  the  minister  of 
foreign  affairs,  Delessart,  whom  they  accused  of 
truckling  to  the  enemies  of  the  nation.  Delessart 
was  committed  to  prison,  and  his  colleagues  at 
once  resigned.  The  Gironde  now  came  into  of- 
./  flee.  The  ministry  of  home  affairs  was  givon  to 
^  Roland;  of  war  to  Servan;  of  finance  to  Cla- 
viire.  Dumouriez  obtained  the  foreign  depart- 
ment, Duranthon  that  of  justice,  and  Lacoste  the 
marine.  Its  enemies  called  it '  the  ministry  of  the 
sansculottes.'  ...  On  the  20th  of  April  [1792] 
Louis  XVI.  appeared  in  the  assembly  and  read 
with  trembling  voice  a  declaration  of  war  against 
the  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia." — R.  Lodge, 
Hist,  of  Modern  Europe,  ch.  22,  sect.  20-21.— The 
sincere  desire  of  the  Eini)eror  Leopold  II.  to  avoid 
war  with  France,  and  the  restraining  influence 
over  tlie  King  of  Prussia  which  he  exercised  up 
to  the  time  when  Catherine  II.  of  Russia  over- 
came it  by  the  Polish  temptation,  are  set  forth 
by  II.  von  Sybel  in  passages  quoted  elsewhere. 
See  Germany:  A.  D.  1791-1792. 

Also  in  :  A.  de  Lamartine,  Hist,  of  the  Giron- 
dists, bk.  G-14  (».  1).— A.  F.  Bertrand  do  Jlole- 
ville.  Annals  of  the  French  Rev.,  pt.  2,  ch.  1-14 
{V.  5-6).— F.  C.  Schlosser,  Hist,  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  !\(h  period,  2d  die. ,  ch.  1  (».  6). 

A.  D.  1792  (April). — Fete  to  the  Soldiers  of 
Chateauvieux.    See  Libeuty  Cap. 


A.  D.  179a  (April— July).— Opening  of  the 
war  with  Austria  and  Pnisfta.— French  re- 
verses.— "  lIo.Htiiities  followed  closi!  upon  tho 
declaration  of  war.  At  this  time  the  forces  des- 
tined to  come  into  collision  wcri^  j)i)ste(l  as  fol- 
lows: Austria  had  40,(M)0  men  in  Belgium,  and 
25,000  on  the  Rhine.  These  innnbers  might 
easily  have  been  increased  to  80,000,  but  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria  did  no  more  than  collect  7,000 
or  8,000  around  Brisgau,  and  some  20,(K)0  more 
around  Rastadt.  The  Prussians,  now  lu»und  into 
a  close  alliance  with  Austria,  liad  still  a  great 
distance  to  traverse  from  their  base  to  the  theatre 
of  war,  and  could  not  hope  to  undertake  active 
operations  for  a  long  time  to  come.  France,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  already  three  strong  armies' 
in  the  field.  The  Army  of  "the  Nortii.  under  (}en- 
eral  Roehambeau,  nearly  50,000  strong,  held  the 
frontier  from  Philippeville  to  Dunkirk;  General 
Lafayette  commanded  a  second  army  of  about 
tiie  same  strength  in  oljservation  from  Pidlippe- 
ville  to  the  Lauter;  and  a  third  armv  of  40,000 
men,  under  .Marshal  Luckner,  watclied  the  course 
of  the  Rliine  from  Lautcrljourg  to  tlie  confines 
of  Switzerland.  The  French  forces  were  strong, 
however,  on  paper  only.  The  French  army  luul 
been  mined,  as  it  seemed,  by  the  Revolution, 
and  had  fallen  almost  to  pieces.  The  wliolesalo 
emigration  of  the  aristocrats  had  robljed  it  of  its 
commissioned  officers,  the  old  experienced  leaders 
whom  the  men  were  accustomed  to  follow  and 
obey.  Again,  the  pas.sion  for  political  discus- 
sion, and  the  new  notions  of  universal  equality 
had  fostered  a  dangerous  spirit  of  license  in  the 
ranks.  .  .  .  While  the  regular  regiments  of  the 
old  establishment  were  thus  demoralised,  the 
new  levies  were  still  but  imperfectly  organised, 
and  the  Avhole  army  was  unfit  to  take  the  field. 
It  was  badly  equipped,  without  transport,  and 
without  those  useful  administrative  services 
which  are  indispensjible  for  mobility  and  efilci- 
ency.  Moreover,  the  prestige  of  the  French  arms 
was  at  its  lowest  ebb.  A  long  and  enervating 
peace  had  followed  since  the  last  great  war,  in 
which  the  French  armies  had  endured  only  failure 
and  ignominious  defeat.  It  is  not  strange,  then, 
that  the  foes  whom  France  had  so  confidently 
challenged,  counted  upon  an  easy  triumph  over 
the  revolutionary  troops.  The  earliest  opcrationa 
fu'.ly  confirmed  these  anticipations.  .  .  .  France 
after  the  declaration  of  war  had  at  once  assumed 
the  initiative,  and  proceeded  to  invade  Belgium. 
Here  the  Duke  Albert  of  Saxe-Teschen,  who 
commanded  the  Imperialist  forces,  held  liis  forces 
concentrated  in  three  principal  corps :  one  covered 
the  line  from  the  sea  to  Tournay ;  the  second  was 
at  Leuze ;  the  third  and  weakest  at  Mons.  The 
total  of  these  troops  rose  to  barely  40,000,  and 
Mons,  the  most  important  point  in  the  general 
line  of  defence,  was  the  least  strongly  held.  An 
able  strategist  gathering  together  30,000  men 
from  each  of  the  French  armies  of  the  Centre 
and  North,  would  liave  struck  at  Mons  with  all 
his  strength,  cut  Duke  Albert's  communications 
with  the  Rhine,  turned  his  inner  flank,  and  rolled 
him  up  into  the  sea.  But  no  great  genius  as  yet 
directed  tlie  military  energies  of  France.  .  .  . 
By  Dumouriez's  advice,  the  French  armies  were 
ordered  to  advance  against  the  Austrians  by 
several  lines.  Four  columns  of  invasion  were  to 
enter  Belgium ;  one  was  to  follow  the  sea  coast, 
the  second  to  march  on  Tournay,  the  third  to 
move  from  Valenciennes  on  Mons,  and  the  fourth. 
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umlor  Lftfnypfto,  on  Olvctor  Nntnur.  Each,  ar- 
cordiiijj  to  Iho  Hiicccss  \i  might  achieve,  was  to 
rt'ln force  tlic  next  nearest  to  il,  ami  all,  fliially, 
were  to  converge  on  Brussels.  At  tlie  very  out- 
set, however,  tlie  F'rench  enconntered  tlu;  most 
ludicrous  reverses.  Their  colimuis  tied  in  dis- 
onier  directly  they  came  within  sight  of  the 
enemy.  Lafayette  alone  continued  his  niardi 
boldly  towards  Namur;  but  ho  was  soon  com- 
pelled to  retire  by  the  news  of  the  hasty  llight  of 
the  columns  north  of  him.  The  French  troops 
liad  proved  as  worthless  as  their  leaders  were  in- 
capabU; ;  whole  l)rigades  turned  tail,  crying  that 
they  were  betrayed,  casting  away  their  weapons 
as  thev  ran,  and  displapng  the  most  abject 
cowardice  and  terror.  Not  straugelv,  after  this 
pitiful  exhibition,  the  Austrians  —  all  Europe,  in- 
deed—  held  the  military  power  of  France  in  the 
utmost  contempt.  .  .  .  But  now  the  national  dan- 
ger stirred  France  to  its  inmost  depths.  French 
spirit  was  thoroughly  roiiscd.  The  country  rose 
as  one  man,  determined  to  offer  a  stead  fast,  stub- 
born front  to  its  foes.  Stout-hearted  leaders,  full 
of  boundless  energy  and  enthusiasm,  summoned 
all  the  resources  of  the  nation  to  stem  and  roll 
back  the  tide  of  invasion.  Immediate  steps  were 
taken  to  put  the  defeated  and  disgraced  armies 
of  the  frontier  upon  a  new  footing.  Lafayette 
replaced  Rochambeau,with  charge  from  Longwy 
to  the  sea,  liis  main  body  about  Sedan ;  Luckner 
took  the  line  from  the  Moselle  to  the  Swiss  moun- 
tains, with  head-quarters  at  Metz.  A  third  gen- 
eral, destined  to  come  speedily  to  the  front,  also 
joined  the  army  as  Lafayette's  lieutenant.  This 
was  Dumouriez,  who,  wearied  and  baffled  by 
Parisian  politics,  sought  the  freedom  of  the  Held." 
— A.  Grilliths,  tYench  Itemlutionary  OeneraU, 
ch.  1. 

A,  D.  1792  (June  — Aug^ist).— The  King's 
dismissal  of  Girondist  ministers. — Mob  demon- 
stration of  June  20.— Lafayette  in  Paris. — His 
failure. — The  Country  declared  to  be  in  Dan- 
ger.—  Gathering  of  volunteers  in  Paris. — 
Brunswick's  manifesto. — Mob  attack  on  the 
Tuileries,  August  10. — Massacre  of  the  Swiss. 
— "Servan,  the  minister  of  war,  proposed  the 
formation  of  an  armed  camp  for  the  protection 
of  Paris.  Much  opposition  was,  however,  raised 
to  the  project,  and  the  Assembly  decreed  (June 
6)  that  20,000  volunteers,  recruited  in  the  de- 
partments, should  meet  at  Paris  to  take  part  in 
the  celebnition  of  a  federal  festival  on  July  14, 
the  third  anniversary  of  the  fall  of  the  Bastille. 
The  real  object  of  those  who  supported  the  decree 
■was  to  have  a  force  at  Paris  with  which  to  main- 
tain mastery  over  the  ciU'  should  the  Allies  pene- 
trate into  the  interior.  Louis  left  the  decree  un- 
sanctioned, as  he  had  the  one  directed  against 
nonjurors.  The  agitators  of  the  sections  sought 
to  get  up  an  armed  demonstration  against  this 
exercise  of  the  King's  constitutional  prerogative. 
Though  armed  demonstrations  were  illegal,  the 
municipality  offered  but  a  perfunctory  and  half- 
hearted resistance.  .  .  .  Louis,  irritated  at  the 
pressure  put  on  liim  by  Roland,  Clavi^re,  and 
Servan,  to  sanction  the  two  decrees,  dismissed  the 
three  ministers  from  office  (June  13).  Dumouriez, 
who  had  quarreled  with  his  colleagues,  supported 
the  King  in  taking  this  step,  but  in  face  of  the 
hostility  of  the  Assembly  himself  resigned  office 
(June  15).  Three  days  later  a  letter  from  Lafay- 
ette was  read  in  the  Assembly,  The  general  de- 
nounced the  Jacobins  as  the"  authors  of  all  dis- 


orders, railed  on  the  Assembly  to  maintain  the 
prerogatives  of  flu;  crown,  and  intimated  that  his 
army  would  not  subiTdt  to  see  the  constitution 
violated  (J\ine  18),  Possibly  the  dismissal  of  the 
ministers  and  the  writing  of  this  letter  wen;  meas- 
ures concerted  between  the  King  and  Lafayette. 
In  any  case  the  King's  motive  was  to  excito 
division  between  the  constitutionalists  and  the 
Girondists,  so  as  to  weaken  the  national  defence. 
The  dismi.ssal  of  the  ministers  was,  however,  re- 
garded by  the  Girondists  as  a  proof  of  the  truth 
of  their  worst  suspicions,  and  no  measures  were 
taken  to  prevent  an  execution  of  the  proiect  of 
making  an  armed,  and  therefore  illegal,  demon- 
stration against  the  royal  policy.  On  June  20, 
thousands  of  persons,  carrying  pikes  or  whatever 
weapon  came  to  hancl,  and  accompanied  by  sev- 
eral battalions  of  the  national  guard,  marched 
from  St.  Antolne  to  the  hall  of  the  Assembly.  A 
deputation  read  an  address  demanding  the  recall 
of  the  ministers.  Afterwards  the  wiiole  of  the 
procession,  men,  women  and  children,  dancing, 
singing,  and  carrying  emblems,  defiled  through 
the  chamber.  Instigated  by  their  leaders  they 
broke  Into  the  Tuileries.  The  King,  \^\\o  took 
his  stand  on  a  window  seat,  was  mobbed  for  four 
hours.  To  please  his  unwelcome  visitors,  he  put 
on  his  head  a  red  cap,  such  as  was  now  commonly 
worn  at  the  Jacobins  as  an  emblem  of  liberty,  in 
imitation  of  that  which  was  once  worn  by  the 
emancipated  Roman  slave.  He  declared  his  in- 
tention to  observe  the  constitution,  but  neither  in- 
sult nor  menace  could  prevail  on  him  to  promise 
his  sanction  to  the  two  decrees.  The  Queen,  sep- 
arated from  the  King,  sat  behind  a  table  on  which 
she  placed  the  Dauphin,  exposed  to  the  gaze  and 
taunts  of  the  crowds  which  slowly  traversed  the 
palace  apartments.  At  last,  but  not  before  night, 
the  mob  left  the  Tuileries  witliout  doing  further 
harm,  and  order  was  again  restored.  Tills  insur- 
rection and  the  slackness,  if  not  connivance,  of 
the  municipal  authorities,  excited  a  widespread 
feeling  of  indignation  amongst  constitutionalists. 
Lafayette  came  to  Paris,  and  at  the  bar  of  the 
Assembly  demanded  in  person  what  he  had  be- 
fore demanded  by  letter  (June  28).  With  him,  as 
with  other  former  members  of  the  constituent 
Assembly,  it  was  a  point  of  honour  to  shield  the 
persons  of  the  King  anu  Queen  from  harm.  Vari- 
ous*projects  for  their  removal  from  Paris  were 
formed,  but  policy  and  sentiment  alike  forbade 
IMarie  Antoinette  to  take  advantage  of  them.  .  .  . 
The  one  gleam  of  light  on  the  horizon  of  this 
unhappy  Queen  was  the  advance  of  the  Allies. 
'  Bett  er  die, '  she  one  day  bitterly  exclaimed,  '  than 
be  saved  by  Lafayette  and  the  constitutionalists.' 
There  was,  no  doubt,  a  possibility  of  the  Allies 
reaching  Paris  that  summer,  but  this  enormously 
increased  the  danger  of  the  internal  situation. 
...  To  rouse  the  nation  to  a  sense  of  peril  the 
Assembly  [July  11]  caused  public  proclamation  to 
be  made  in  every  municipality  that  the  country 
was  in  danger.  The  appeal  was  responded  to 
with  enthusiasm,  and  within  six  weeks  more  than 
60,000  volunteers  enlisted.  The  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, the  commander-in-chief  of  the  allied  forces, 
published  a  manifesto,  drawn  up  by  the  emi- 
grants. If  the  authors  of  this  astounding  procla- 
mation had  deliberately  Intended  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  those  Frenchmen  who  were  bent  on 
kindling  zeal  for  the  war,  they  could  not  have 
done  anything  more  likely  to  serve  their  purpose. 
The  powers   required  the  country  to   submit 
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unconditionally  to  Louis's  morcy.  All  who  olTt-rcd 
rcsistaneu  wore  to  In;  trt-att'd  us  rclH-'ls  to  their 
King,  ftnd  Piiris  wiw  to  sulTcr  military  cxcctitioii 
if  iiiiy  hurra  Ix'tVli  thu  royal  family.  .  .  .  Mwiii- 
while,  a  Hccoiiil  iiiHurn-i'tioii,  which  had  for  its 
object  tlie  IvIuk's  deposition,  was  in  preparation. 
The  Assembly,  after  dee!ariii>?  the  country  in 
danger,  had  aiithoriseil  the  se(;tlons  of  Paris,  as 
-well  as  tliu  adndnistrative  authorities  throughout 
France,  to  meet  at  any  moment.  The  sections 
had,  in  con.sequenco,  been  able  to  render  them- 
selves entindy  independent  of  the  municipality. 
In  each  of  the  sectional  or  primary  assemblies 
from  700  to  ;i,000  active  citizens  hacl  the  right  to 
vote,  but  few  cared  to  attend,  and  thus  it  con- 
stantly happened  that  a  small  active  minority 
spoke  and  acted  in  the  name  of  nil  apathetic  con- 
stitutional nuvjority.  Thousands  of  vidunteers 
passed  through  Paris  on  their  way  to  the  fron- 
tier, some  of  whom  were  purposely  retained  to 
take  part  in  the  insurrection.  The  numi('ipality 
of  Marseilles,  at  the  request  of  Barbaroux,  a 
young  friend  of  the  Rolands,  sent  up  a  band  of 
500  men,  who  llrst  sung  in  Paris  the  verses  cele- 
brated as  the  '  JIarseillaise'  [see  Mauseillaise]. 
The  danger  was  the  greater  since  every  section 
had  its  own  cannon  and  a  special  body  of  can- 
noneers, who  nearly  to  a  man  were  on  the  side  of 
the  revolutionists.  The  terrified  and  oscillating 
Assemblj'  made  no  attempt  to  suppress  agitaticm, 
but  ac(iuitted  (August  8)  Lafayette,  by  400 
against  280  votes,  of  a  charge  of  treason  made 
against  him  by  the  left,  on  the  ground  that  he 
had  sought  to  intimidate  the  Legislature.  This 
vote  was  regarded  as  tantamount  to  a  refusal  to 
pass  sentence  of  depo.sition  on  Louis.  On  the 
following  night  tlie  insurrection  began.  Its  centre 
•was  in  the  Faubourg  of  St.  Antoine,  and  it  was 
organised  l)y  but  a  small  number  of  men.  >Ian- 
dat,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  national  guard, 
was  an  energetic  constitutionalist,  who  had  taken 
well-concerted  measures  for  the  defence  of  the 
Tuilories.  But  the  unscrupulousness  of  the  con- 
spirators was  more  than  a  match  for  his  zeal. 
Soon  after  nudnigat  commissioners  from  28  sec- 
tions met  together  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and 
forced  the  Council-General  of  the  Municipality  to 
summon  Mandat  before  it,  and  to  send  out  orders 
to  the  ofticers  of  the  guard  in  contradiction  to 
those  previously  given.  >Iandat,  unaware  of 
what  was  passing,  obeyed  the  summons,  and  on 
his  arrival  was  arrested  and  murdered.  After  this 
the  commissioners  dispersed  the  lawful  council 
and  usurped  its  place.  At  the  Tuileries  were 
about  950  Swiss  and  more  than  4,000  national 
guards.  Early  in  the  morning  the  lirst  bands  of 
insurgents  appeared.  On  the  fidelity  of  the  na- 
tional guards  it  was  impossible  to  rely ;  and  the 
royal  family,  attended  by  a  small  escort,  left  the 

fialace,  and  sought  refuge  with  the  Assembly 
which  held  its  sessions  in  the  old  Riding-School 
of  the  Tuileries,  not  far  from  the  jjalace,  at  one 
side  of  the  gardens].  Before  their  departure 
orders  had  been  given  to  the  Swiss  to  repel  force 
by  force,  and  soon  the  sound  t)f  firing  spread 
alarm  through  Paris.  The  King  sent  the  Swiss 
instructions  to  retire,  whicli  they  punctually 
obeyed.  One  column,  passing  through  the  Tuil- 
eries gardens,  was  shot  down  almost  to  a  man. 
The  rest  reached  the  Assembly  in  safety,  but  sev- 
eral were  afterwards  massacred  on  their  way  to 
prison.  For  24  hours  the  most  frightful  anarchy 
prevailed.     Numerous  murders  were  committed 
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in  the  str('(!ts.  The  assailants,  some  hundreds  of 
wiioni  iiad  perished,  sacked  tiie  palace,  and  killrd 
all  the  men  whom  they  found  there." — B.  M. 
(Jardiner,  Tfw  Frmrh  Jhrolution,  eh.  5.  —  "Ter- 
ror and  fury  ruled  the  hour.  The  Swiss,  pressed 
on  from  wuhout,  paralysed  from  witliin,  liavo 
cca.sed  to  shoot;  but  not  to  be  shot.  What  shall 
they  do?  Desperate  is  the  moment.  Shelter  or 
instant  death:  yet  How,  Where?  One  i)arty 
Hies  out  by  the  Rue  de  1'  Echelle ;  is  destroyed  ut- 
terly, 'L'uentier.'  A  second,  by  the  other  side, 
throws  itself  into  the  Garden ;  '  hurrying  across  a 
keen  fusilhule';  rushes  suppliant  into  the  Na- 
tional As.sembly;  finds  ])ity  and  refuge  in  the 
back  benches  there.  The  third,  and  largest, 
darts  out  in  column,  800  stnmg,  towards  the 
Champs  Elysees :  '  Ah,  could  we  but  reach  Cour- 
bevoye,  where  other  Swiss  are  ! '  AVo  !  see,  in 
such  fusillade  the  column  '  soon  breaks  itself  by 
diversity  of  opinion,'  into  distracted  s«'gmeuts, 
this  way  and  that; — to  es(;ape  in  holes,  to  die 
fighting  from  street  to  street.  The  firing  and 
nuirdering  will  not  cease;  not  yet  for  long.  The 
red  Porters  of  Hotels  are  shot  at,  be  they  *  Suisse ' 
by  nature,  or  Suisse  only  in  name.  The  very 
Firemen,  who  ])ump  and  labour  on  that  smoking 
Carrousel  [which  the  mob  liad  fired],  are  shot  at; 
why  should  the  Carrousel  not  burn  ?  Some  Swiss 
take  refuge  in  private  houses;  find  that  mercy 
too  does  still  dwell  in  the  heart  of  man.  The 
brave  Marseillesc  are  merciful,  late  so  wroth;  and 
labour  to  save.  .  .  .  But  the  most  arc  butchered, 
and  even  mangled.  Fifty  (some  say  Fourscore) 
were  marched  as  jjrisouers,  by  National  Guards, 
to  the  Hotel-de-Ville:  the  ferocious  people  bursts 
through  on  them,  in  the  Piace-de-Grfive;  mas- 
sacres them  to  the  last  man.  '  O  Peuple,  envy  of 
the  universe  ! '  Peuple,  in  mad  Gaelic  efTerves- 
cencel  Sundy  few  things  in  the  history  of  car- 
nage are  painf  uler.  What  ineffaceable  red  streak, 
flickering  so  sad  in  tlie  memory,  is  that,  of  this 
poor  column  of  red  Swiss,  '  breaking  itself  in  the 
confusion  of  opinions ' ;  dispersing,  into  blackness 
and  death  !  Honour  to  you,  brave  men;  honour- 
able pity,  through  long  tunes !  Not  martyrs  were 
ye;  ancl  yet  almost  more.  He  was  no  King  of 
yours,  this  Louis;  and  he  forsook  you  like  a  iCing 
of  shreds  and  patches :  ye  were  but  sold  to  him 
for  some  poor  sixpence  a-day ;  yet  would  ye  work 
for  your  wages,  keep  your  plighted  word.  Tlie 
work  now  was  to  die;  and  ye  did  it.  Honour  to 
you,  O  Kinsmen ;  and  may  the  old  Deutsch  '  Bie- 
derkeit '  and  '  Tapferkeit,'  and  Valour  which  is 
Worth  and  Truth,  be  they  Swiss,  be  they  Saxon, 
fail  in  no  age  !  " — T.  Carlyle,  Tlic  French  Rev. , 
V.  2,  bk.  6,  ch.  7. 

Also  in  ;  A.  Thiers,  Ilist.  of  the  French  Rev. 
{Am.  ed.),  v.  1,  pp.  26ft-330. — Madame  Campan. 
Memoirs  of  Marie  Antoinette,  v.  2,  ch.  9-10. — J. 
Claretie,  Camille  Deitmoulins  and  his  Wife,  ch.  3, 
sect.  4-5. — A.  F.  Bertrand  de  Moleville,  Annala 
of  tlic  French  Rev.,  pt.  2,  ch.  18-28  (o.  6-7).— 
Duchess  de  Tourzel,  Memoirs,  v.  2,  ch.  8-10. — 
Count  M.  Dumas,  Memoirs,  ch.  4  {v.  1). 

A.  D.  1792  (August). — Power  seized  by  the 
insurrectionary  Commune  of  Paris. —  De- 
thronement and  imprisonment  of  the  King. — 
Conflict  betvreen  the  Girondins  of  the  Assem- 
bly and  the  Jacobins  of  the  Commune. — Alarm 
at  the  advance  of  the  Prussians. — The  search- 
ing of  the  city  for  suspects. — Arrest  of  3,000. 
— "While  the  Swiss  were  being  murdered,  tlio 
Legislative  Assembly  were  informed  that  a  depu- 
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tfttlon  wlHhnil  to  (liter.  At  tho  head  of  this  ! 
deputation  iippi'iireii  IIiiKiieniii,  wlio  iiiiiiounettd 
thiit  a  iK'w  iiiiiiii<-ipulily  for  Piirin  iiud  lieen 
fornu-(i,  iiixi  tliut  Mic  oiii  one  liiui  reHi;;m-d.  TliiH 
WiiH,  iti(iee(l,  till!  fiict.  On  tlxf  (iepiirttire  of 
Himterre  tlie  eoinmiMsionerH  of  tlie  HectioiiH  iimi 
given  orderH  to  tlie  lei;iliiiutt(!  eouiK'ii->;eneriii  of 
tlie  iniiiiieipitlity  to  reHi^ii,  atid  tlu;  eoiiiuii  Kcn- 
criil,  startled  by  the  events  which  were  pasHliiK, 
ConHciiteci.  Tlie  eoiiiinlMHioiierH  then  called  them- 
gelvcH  tlie  new  iniinicipality,  and  proceeded,  us 
uiiiiiicipiil  olHcerH,  to  Hend  a  deputation  to  the  As- 
ikMiihly.  'I'he  deputation  aInioHt  ordered  that  the 
AHMinibly  Hliould  iininediately  declaru  tlie  Icing'M 
detbroneinent,  and,  in  the  preHeiicc;  of  the  unfor- 
tunate monarch  hiniself,  Ver^^niaud  inounte<l  the 
tribune,  and  |)ropoMMi,  on  behalf  of  the  (.'oin- 
niittee  of  Twenty-on(%  that  the  Frencli  peonlo 
should  be  invited  to  elect  a  National  (lonventioii 
to  draw  up  u  new  Constitution,  and  tiiat  the 
chief  of  the  executive  powctr,  as  lie  called  the 
king,  Hliould  be  provimonally  NUHpended  from  liia 
funetiona  until  the  new  (Jonvention  had  pro- 
nounced what  meiiHiin^H  should  be  adopted  to  es- 
tablish a  nev  gov(!rnmcnt  and  tlu;  nji^n  of  liberty 
and  e()uality.  Tlie  motion  was  carried,  and  was 
countersiKnetl  by  one  of  the  king's  ministers,  I)e 
Joly ;  and  thus  t  li<!  old  monarchy  of  the  Bourbons 
in  France  came  to  an  end.  But  the  Assembly 
had  not  yet  completed  its  work.  The  ministry 
was  disinis-sed,  as  not  having  the  confldence  of 
the  people,  and  the  Minister  of  War,  d'Aban- 
court,  was  ortlered  to  be  tried  by  tlie  court  at 
Orleans  for  treason,  in  having  brouglit  the  Swiss 
Guards  to  Paris.  Tlic  Assembly  then  pnspared 
to  elect  new  ministers.  Itoland,  Claviire,  and 
Servan  were  recaUed  by  acclamation  to  their 
former  posts.  .  .  .  Danton  was  elected  Minister 
of  Justice  by  222  votes  against  00;  Gaspard 
Monge,  tlie  great  mathematician,  was  elected 
Minister  of  Marine,  on  tlie  nomination  of  ('on- 
dorcet;  and  Lcbrun-Tondu,  a  friend  of  Brissot 
and  Dumouriez,  and  a  former  abbe,  to  the  de- 
partment of  Foreign  Affairs.  At  the  bidding  of 
the  self-elected  municipality  of  Paris  the  liing 
liad  been  suspended,  and  a  new  ministry  in- 
augurated, and  this  new  municipality,  which,  it 
must  be  remembered,  only  represented  28  sec- 
tions of  Paris,  next  proceeded  to  seiul  its  dcicrees 
all  over  France.  It  was  joined  on  this  very  day 
by  some  of  the  extreme  men  who  hoped  through 
its  means  to  force  a  republic  on  France — notably 
by  Camille  Dcsmoulins  and  Dubois-Dubais;  and 
on  the  nth  it  was  still  further  reinforced  by  the 

Sresence  of  Robespierre,  Billaud-Varenne,  and 
larat.  The  Legislative  Assembly  had  become 
a  mere  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee 
of  Twenty-one  [a  committee  specially  charged 
with  watchfulness  over  the  safety  of  the  public, 
and  which  foreshadowed  the  later  famous  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety].  The  majority  of  the 
deputies  either  left  Paris,  or,  if  they  belonged  to 
tlie  right,  hid  themselves,  while  those  of  the  left 
had  to  obey  every  order  of  their  leaders,  and  left 
the  transaction  of  temporary  business  to  the 
Committee  of  Twenty -one.  This  committee  prac- 
tically^  ruled  France  for  forty  days,  until  the 
meeting  of  the  Convention ;  the  Assembly  always 
accepted  its  propositions  and  sent  the  deputies  it 
nominated  on  important  missions ;  its  only  rival 
was  the  insurrectionary  commune,  and  tlie  inter- 
necine warfare  between  the  Jacobins  and  the  Qi- 
rondios  was  foreshadowed  in  the  struggle  between 


this  Commune  and  \\w  Committee  of  Twenty- 
one.  For,  while  the  extrciiu-  .lacobitis  tilled  the 
iKtw  (.'oinmiiiK!  of  I'aris,  the  ('iiiniiiittce  of 
Twenty oni!  coimislrtl  of  Oirondiiis  and  Fcuil- 
lantN,  Bri.>Mot  was  its  president,  Vergiiiaud  its 
reporter,  and  (Icnsonne,  Condorcu-t,  l.,asouri:e, 
(Juailet,  liacep(\le,  l.acuiie,  Pasforet,  .Muruire, 
Dclmas,  and  Ouyton-Morveau  were  amongst  its 
members.  On  the  evening  of  August  10  tlie  As- 
sembly decreed  that  the  dllTcrentre  between  active 
and  passive  eiti/.ens  Hliould  Ik;  abolished,  and 
tliat  every  Frenchman  of  the  age  of  25  should 
have  a  vote  for  the  *.'onvention.  .  .  .  Tlie  last 
sight  the  king  might  have  seen  on  tlu;  night  of 
Augu.st  10  was  his  palace  of  the  Tuileries  in 
tiames,  where,  for  mischief,  fire  hud  been  set 
to  the  stables.  It  spnMid  from  building  to  builil- 
ing,  and  the  Assembly  only  took  steps  to  (^lieck 
it  when  it  threattuied  to  spread  to  the  houses  of 
the  Rue  Haint  Ihmore.  .  .  .  On  the  day  after 
this  terrible  night  the  king  was  informed  that 
rooms  had  been  found  for  him  in  the  ('onvent  of 
the  Feuillants;  and  to  four  monastic  cells,  wliieh 
had  not  been  inhabited  sin(;e  the  dissolution  of 
th(!  monastery  two  years  before,  the  royal  family 
was  led,  and  round  tliem  was  ]ilac(-(l  a  strong 
guard.  Yet  they  were  no  more  prisoiujrs  in  the 
Convent  of  the  Feuillants  than  they  had  been  in 
the  splendid  palace  of  the  Tuileries.  .  .  .  Tlio 
king's  nominal  authority  was  annihilated;  but 
though  the  course  of  events  left  him  a  prisoner, 
it  cannot  be  said  that  his  influence  was  dimin- 
ished, for  he  had  none  left  lo  diminish.  It  was 
to  the  Girondins,  rather  than  to  the  king,  that 
tho  results  of  August  10  brought  unpleasant  sur- 
jirises.  .  .  .  Tlie  real  power  had  gone  to  tho 
Commune  of  Paris,  and  this  was  very  clearly 
perceived  by  Itobespierre  luid  by  Marat.  .  .  . 
Though  Marat  was  received  with  the  loudest 
cheers  by  the  insurrectionary  commune,  R(jbe3- 
pierre  was  the  man  who  really  became  its  leader, 
lie  had  long  expected  the  shock  which  had  just 
taken  place,  and  had  prepared  himself  for  tho 
crisis.  Tho  first  requisition  was,  of  course,  for  a 
Convention.  This  hatl  been  granted  on  tho  very 
first  day.  The  second  demand  oi"  tho  Commune 
was  the  safe  custody  of  the  king,  so  that  he. 
should  not  bo  able  to  escape  to  the  army.  This 
was  conceded  by  the  Assembly  on  August  12, 
when  they  ordered  tliat  the  king  and  royal 
family  should  bo  taken  to  the  old  tower  of  the 
Temple,  and  there  strictly  guarded  under  tho 
superintendence  of  the  insurrectionary  commune. 
Lafayette's  sudden  fiight  greatly  strengthened  the 
position  of  the  Commune  of  Paris.  .  .  .  Relieved 
from  tho  fear  of  Lafayette's  turning  against 
them,  both  the  Girondins  in  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly anil  the  Jacobins  in  the  insurrectionary 
commune  turned  to  the  pursuit  of  their  own 
special  plans,  and  naturally  soon  camo  into  vio- 
lent collision.  .  .  .  The  Glirondins  were,  above 
all  things,  men  of  ideas ;  the  Jacobins,  above  all 
things,  practical  men :  and  of  the  issue  of  a  strug- 
gle between  them  there  could  be  little  doubt, 
tliough,  at  this  period  the  Girondins  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  best  position.  On  August  15  the 
final  blow  was  struck  at  the  unfortunate  Feuil- 
lants, or  Constitutionalists.  The  last  ministerh  of 
the  king,  as  well  Duport  du  Tertre,  Bertrand  do 
MolevilTe,  and  Duportail,  were  a!!  ordered  to  be 
arrested,  with  Barnave  and  Charles  de  Lametli. 
The  Assembly  followed  up  this  action  by  estab- 
lishing the  special  tribunal  of  August  17,  which 
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hnid  its  flrnt  Hitting  on  the  Hiinie  eToninp  iit  tlut 
Hotel  (If  Villc.  UoboHpicrrt!  wuh  flirtcil  prtMi- 
(li'tit,  and  r«'fiisc(i  tho  olllce.  .  .  .  Tlic  new  tri 
buniil  wiiK  too  hIow  to  Hjitisfy  flic  IciulcrH  of  tlie 
Commune  of  PiiriH,  for  Itn  (Irst  priHoiicr,  Liiporle, 
the  old  intoiidantof  the  civil  IIhI,  wuh  not  judK<'d 
until  AuKUHt  21,  uiid  then  accpiittcd.  Tins  ncwH 
made  the  Communis  Iohc  all  puticncc,  and  they 
determined  to  urp!  the  Assenihly  to  nion;  cncr 
getic  mcasurcH.  Under  the  presHure  of  the  Com- 
mune tlu!  AHHend)ly  look  vitjorous  mcaHun-H  in- 
deed. All  the  h-adern  of  tli(!  emiKres  were  Ho 
<lueHtrated;  all  eccleniaHti'^H  who  would  not  take 
the  oath  w(!re  to  he  transported  to  French 
Gidana,  and  it  was  decreed  that  tlu;  National 
Guard  Hliould  enliHt  every  man,  wnelher  an 
active  or  a  passive  citizen.  Much  of  this  vij^our 
ou  the  part  of  the  Aswanbly  was  dtie,  not  only  In 
the  pressure  of  the  (Jonimune,  hut  to  llu;  rapid 
advance  of  the  Prussians.  .  .  .  The  Asscmi)ly 
.  .  .  decreed  that  an  army  of  :5(),(KM)  men  should 
be  raised  in  I'aris,  and  that  <'very  man  who  had 
a  musket  ii,sued  to  him  Hhouhl  he  punished  with 
death  if  he  did  not  march  at  oncj.  .  .  .  Oi. 
August  28,  on  tlie  motlt)n  of  Danton,  now  Min- 
ister of  Justice,  a  general  scan;!!  for  arms  and 
suspects  was  ordered.  The  gaU's  of  the  city 
were  closed  on  August  80 ;  tivery  street  was  or- 
dered to  be  illiuninated ;  hodies  of  national 
guards  entered  each  house  and  searclu^d  it  from 
top  to  bottom.  Barely  1,000  muskets  were 
seized,  but  more  than  15,000  prisoners  were  taken 
and  shut  up,  not  only  in  the  iirisons,  hut  in  ail 
the  largest  convents  of  Paris  which  were  turned 
into  houses  of  detention.  Wl,.]  should  be  arrested 
OS  a  suspect  depended  entirely  on  the  municipal 
offlcer  who  happened  to  examine  tlie  house,  and 
these  men  acted  under  the  orders  of  a  special 
committee  established  by  the  (Joinmune,  at  the 
head  of  which  sat  Marat.  .  .  .  The  residents  in 
Paris  at  the  time  of  the  lievolutiou  seem  to  have 
been  more  struck  by  this  house- to-liouse  visita- 
tion than  by  many  other  events  which  were  far 
more  horrible." — II.  M.  Stephens,  lli»t.  of  tlie 
French  lien.,  v.  2,  ch.  4. 

Alk)  in:  Grace  I).  Elliot,  Journal  of  My 
Life  during  tlie  French  Hen.,  ch.  4. — Gouverneur 
Morris,  Life  and  Carr.,  ed.  by  8park»,  v.  2,  pp. 
203-217. — G.  Long,  France  and  its  lievolittiomi, 
eh.  29. 

A.  D.  1792  (Aug^ust).— Lafayette's  unsuc- 
cessful resistance  to  the  Jacobins. — His  with- 
drawal from  France. — "The  news  of  the  10th 
of  August  was  carried  to  Lafayette  by  one  of  his 
own  officers  who  happened  to  bo  in  Paris  on 
business.  He  learned  that  the  throne  was  over- 
turned and  the  Assembly  in  subjection,  but  he 
could  not  believe  that  the  cause  of  the  constitu- 
tional monarchy  was  abandoned  without  a  strug- 
gle. He  announced  to  the  army  the  events  tliat 
had  taken  place,  and  conjured  the  men  to  remain 
true  to  the  king  and  constitution.  The  commis- 
sioners despatched  by  the  Commune  of  Paris  to 
announce  to  the  different  armies  the  change  of 
government  and  to  exact  oaths  of  fidelity  to  it 
soon  arrived  at  Sedan  within  Lafayette's  com- 
mand. The  general  had  them  brought  before 
the  municipality  of  Sedan  and  interrogated  re- 
garding their  mission.  Convinced,  from  their 
own  account,  that  they  were  the  agents  of  a  fac- 
tion which  had  unlawfully  seized  upon  power, 
he  ordered  their  arrest  and  had  them  imprisoned. 
Lafayette's  moral  influence  in  the  array  and  tho 


country  was  still  so  gn-at  that  the  .Tarohins  knew 
that  they  must  either  destroy  liiiii  or  win  him 
over  to  their  side.  The  latter  course  was  pre- 
ferred. .  .  .  The  iniprisniK'dcoiiunissioncrs,  tlii>ro- 
fore,  re(|UeHt('d  a  private  coiifei'ence  with  Lafay- 
ette, aiidolTered  him,  on  the  part  of  their  superiorg 
in  Paris,  whatever  executive  jiowcr  he  desired  in 
the  new  government.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
Lafayette,  wlio.s(!  sole  aim  was  to  estahlish  liberty 
in  Ills  country,  refused  to  entertain  the  idea  of 
a.ssociatiiig  hiniself  with  tlit-  despotism  of  the 
moll.  II(>  caused  his  own  wildiers  to  renew  their 
oath  of  fidelity  to  the  king,  and  conimuiiicated 
with  Luckiier  on  the  situation.  .  .  .  Meanwhile, 
eini.ssuries  from  the;  (Joinmune  wen-  sent  to  S«'dan 
to  inniienci!  th(!  soldiers  by  bribes  and  threats  to 
renounce  their  loyalty  to  their  comniaiider.  All 
the  other  armies  and  provinces  to  wliich  com- 
missioners had  been  sent  had  rcccivd  them  and 
taken  the  new  oaths.  Lafayette  found  hinistilf 
alone  in  his  resistance,  llis  attitude  ac(|uire(l, 
every  day,  more  the  appearaiu-e  of  reliellion 
against  authorities  rccognize<l  by  tli''  rest  of 
France.  New  commissioners  arriv  i,  bringing 
with  tliem  his  di.smi.ssal  from  coiiunand.  Tho 
army  was  wavering  between  atUichnient  to  their 
general  ;ind  obedience  to  gov-rnment.  On  the 
10th  of  August,  the  Jacobins,  seeing  tliat  they 
could  not  win  him  over,  caused  tin;  Assijinbly  to 
declare  him  a  traitor,  liafayette  had  now  to 
take  an  immediate  resolution.  France;  had  de- 
clared for  the  Paris  (Jommune.  The  constitu- 
tional monarchy  was  irretrievably  destroyed. 
For  the  gc^neraf  to  dispute  with  his  apjiointed 
successor  tbe  command  of  the  army  was  to  pro- 
voke further  disorders  in  a  cause  that  had  ceased 
to  be  that  of  the  nation  and  Ix^come  only  his  own. 
Three  possible  courses  remained  open  to  him, — 
to  accept  the  Jacobin  overtures  and  become  a 
part  of  their  blwidy  despotism ;  to  continue  his 
resistance  and  give  his  head  to  the  guillotine ;  to 
leave  the  country.  He  resolved  to  s(H!k  an  asylum 
in  a  neutral  territory  with  the  hope,  as  he  himself 
somewhat  naively  expressed  it,  '  some  day  to  be 
again  of  service  to  liberty  and  to  France. '  La- 
fayette made  every  preparation  for  the  safety  of 
his  troops,  placing  them  under  the  orders  of 
Luckner  until  the  arrival  of  Dumouriez,  the  new 
general  in  command.  He  jiublicly  acknowledged 
rcijponsibillty  for  tlie  arrest  of  the  commissioners 
and  the  defiance  of  Sedan  to  the  Coismune,  in 
order  that  the  municipal  oiTlcers  who  had  sup- 
ported him  miglit  escape  punishnicnt.  He  in- 
cluded in  his  party  his  staff-otticers,  whose  as- 
sociation with  him  would  have  subjected  them 
to  the  fury  of  the  Commune,  and  some  otliers 
who  had  also  been  declared  traitors  on  account 
of  obedience  to  his  orders.  He  then  made  his 
way  to  Bouillon,  on  the  extreme  frontier.  There, 
dismissing  the  escort,  and  sending  buck  final 
orders  for  the  security  of  the  army,  he  rode  with 
his  companions  into  a  foreign  lundf." — B.  Tucker- 
man,  Life  of  hifayette,  v.  2,  ch.  3. 

A.  D.  1792  (Aug:ust— September).— The  Sep- 
tember Massacres  in  the  Paris  prisons. — The 
house-to-house  search  for  suspects  was  curried  on 
during  the  night  of  August  29  and  the  following 
day.  "The  next  morning,  at  daybreak,  the 
Alalrie,  the  sections,  the  ancient  prisons  of  Paris, 
and  the  convents  that  had  been  converted  Into 
prisons,  were  crowded  with  prisoners.  They 
were  summarily  interrogaf  ;d,  and  half  of  them, 
the  victims  of  error  or  precipitation,  were  set  at 
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Hbortv,  or  claimed  by  their  sections.  Tlie  re- 
muiiiilcr  were  distributed  in  the  prisons  of  tlie 
Ablmyc  Saint  Germain,  the  Conciergerie,  tlie 
Chatelct,  La  Force,  the  Luxembourg,  and  the 
ancient  monasteries  of  the  Bernaruins,  Saint 
Firmin,  and  the  Carmes ;  BicOtre  and  the  SulpO- 
tri^re  also  opened  their  gates  to  receive  fresh 
inmates.  The  three  days  that  followed  this 
night  were  emi)loyed  by  the  commissaries  in 
making  a  selection  of  the  prisoners.  Already 
their  death  was  projected.  .  .  .  '  We  must  j)urge 
the  prisons,  and  leave  no  traitors  behind  us  when 
we  hasten  to  the  frontiers. '  Such  was  the  cry 
put  into  the  mouth  of  the  people  by  ^Vlarat  and 
Danton.  Such  was  the  attitude  of  Danton  on 
the  brink  of  these  crimes.  As  for  the  part  of 
Rol)espierre,  it  was  the  same  as  in  all  these 
crises  —  on  the  debate  concerning  war,  on  the 
20th  of  June,  and  on  tlie  10th  of  August.  He 
did  not  act,  he  blamed ;  but  he  left  the  event  to 
itself,  and  when  once  accomplished  he  accepted 
it  as  a  progressive  .step  of  the  Revolution.  .  .  . 
On  Sunday,  the  2d  of  September,  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  the  signal  for  the  massacre  was 
given  by  one  of  those  accidents  that  seem  so  per- 
fectly the  effect  of  chance.  Five  coaches,  each 
containing  six  priests,  started  from  the  116tel-de- 
Ville  to  the  prison  of  the  Abbaye  .  .  .  escorted 
by  weak  detachments  of  Avignonnais  and  Mar- 
seillais,  armed  with  pikes  and  sabers.  .  . 
Groups  of  men,  women  and  children  insultea 
them  as  they  pas.sed,  and  their  escort  joined  in 
the  invective  threats  and  outrages  of  the  popu- 
lace. .  .  .  The  emeute,  increasing  in  number  at 
every  step  across  the  Rue  Dauphine,  was  met  by 
another  mob,  that  blocked  up  the  Carrefour 
Bussy,  where  municipal  olHcers  received  enrol- 
ments in  the  open  air.  The  carriages  stopped ; 
and  a  man,  forcing  his  way  through  the  escort, 
sprung  on  the  step  of  the  lirst  carriage,  plunged 
his  saber  twice  into  the  body  of  one  of  the 
priests,  and  displayed  it  reeking  with  blood :  the 
people  uttered  a  cry  of  horror.  '  This  frightens 
you,  cowards! '  said  the  assassin,  with  a  smile  of 
disdain ;  '  You  must  accustom  yourselves  to  look 
on  death. '  With  these  [words]  he  again  jjlunged 
his  saber  into  the  carriage  and  continued  to  strike. 
.  .  .  The  coaches  slowly  moved  on,  and  the 
assassin,  passing  from  one  to  the  other,  and  cling- 
ing with  one  hand  to  the  door,  stabbed  at  random 
at  all  h«  could  reach;  while  the  assassins  of 
Avignon,  who  formed  part  of  their  escort, 
plunged  their  bayonets  into  the  interior ;  and  the 
pikes,  pointed  against  the  windows,  prevented  any 
of  the  priests  from  leaping  into  the  street.  The 
long  line  of  carriages  moving  slowly  on,  and 
leaving  a  bloody  trace  behind  them,  the  despair- 
ing cries  and  gestures  of  the  priests,  the  ferocious 
shouts  of  their  butchers,  the  yells  of  applause  of 
the  populace,  announced  from  a  distance  their 
arrival  to  the  prisoners  of  the  Abbaye.  The 
cortege  stopped  at  the  door  of  the  prison,  and 
the  soldiers  of  the  escort  dragged  out  by  the 
feet  eight  dead  bodies  ""he  priests  who  had  es- 
caped, or  who  were  only  wounded,  precipitated 
themselves  into  the  prison;  four  of  them  were 
seized  and  massacred  on  the  threshold.  .  .  .  The 
prisoners  .  .  .  co<jped  up  in  the  Abbaye  heard 
t"  .s  prelude  to  murder  at  their  gates.  .  .  .  The 
internal  wickets  were  closed  on  them,  and  they 
received  orders  to  return  to  their  chambers,  as  if 
to  answer  the  muster-roll.  A  fearful  spectacle 
was  visible  in  the  outer  court :  the  last  wicket 


opening  into  it  Lad  Ix^en  t.ansformed  into  a  tri- 
bunal; and  around  a  large  table  —  covered  with 
papers,  writing  materials,  the  registers  of  the 
prions,  glasses,  bottles,  pistols,  sabers,  and  pipes 
—  were  seated  t.velve  judges,  whose  gloomy 
features  and  athletic  proportions  stamped  them 
men  of  toil,  debauch  or  blood.  Their  attire  was 
that  of  the  laboring  classes.  .  .  .  Two  or  three 
of  them  attracted  attention  by  the  whiteness  of 
their  hands  and  the  elegance  of  their  shape ;  and 
that  betrayed  the  presence  of  men  of  intellect, 
purposely  mingled  with  these  men  of  action  to 
guide  them.  A  man  in  a  gray  coat,  a  saber  at 
his  aide,  pen  in  his  hand,  and  whose  intlexible 
features  seemed  as  though  they  were  petrilied, 
was  seated  at  the  center  of  the  table,  and  pre- 
sided over  the  tribuncd.  This  was  the  Huissicr 
Maillard,  the  idol  of  the  mobs  of  the  Faubourg 
Saint  ^larceau  ...  an  actor  in  the  days  of  Oc- 
tol)er,  the  20th  of  June,  and  the  lOtl.  of  August. 
.  .  .  lie  had  just  returned  from  the  Carmes, 
where  he  had  organized  the  massacre.  It  was 
not  chance  that  had  brought  him  to  the  Abbaye 
at  the  precise  moment  of  the  arrival  of  the 
prisoners,  and  with  the  prison  registers  in  his 
hand.  He  had  received,  the  previous  evening, 
the  secret  orders  of  Slarat,  through  the  members 
of  the  Comite  de  Surveillance.  Danton  had  sent 
for  the  registers  to  the  prison,  and  gone  through 
them ;  and  Maillard  was  shown  those  he  was  to 
acquit  and  concLmn.  If  the  prisoner  was  ac- 
quitted, Maillard  said,  '  Let  this  gentleman  be  set 
at  liberty ' ;  if  condemned,  a  voice  said,  '  A  la 
Force. '  At  these  words  the  outer  door  opened, 
and  the  prisoner  fell. dead  as  he  crossed  the 
threshold.  The  massacre  commenced  with  the 
Swiss,  of  whom  there  were  li)0  at  the  Abbave, 
officers  and  soldiers.  .  .  .  They  fell,  one  after 
another,  like  sheep  in  a  .slaughter-house.  The 
tumbrils  were  not  sufficient  to  carry  away  the 
corpses,  and  they  were  i)iled  up  on  each  side  of 
the  court  to  make  room  for  the  rest  to  die :  their 
commander.  Major  Reding,  was  the  last  to  fall. 
.  .  .  After  the  Swiss,  the  king's  guards,  impris- 
oned in  the  Abbaye,  were  judged  en  masse.  .  .  . 
Their  massacre  lusted  a  long  time,  for  the  people, 
excited  by  what  they  had  ttfank  —  brandy  min- 
gled with  gun-powder  —  ana  intoxicated  by  the 
sight  of  blood,  prolonged  their  tortures.  .  .  . 
The  whole  night  was  scarcely  enough  to  slay 
and  strip  theni." — A.  de  Lamartine,  llht.  of  the 
Oirondista,  bk.  25(».  2). — "  To  moral  intoxication 
is  added  pliysical  intoxication,  wine  in  profusion, 
bumpers  at  every  pause,  revelry  over  corpses. 
.  .  .  They  dance  .  .  .  and  sing  the  'carmag- 
nole ' ;  they  arouse  the  people  of  the  quarter  '  to 
amuse  them,'  and  that  they  may  have  their  share 
of '  the  tine  f fite. '  Benches  are  arranged  for  'gen- 
tlemen '  and  others  for  '  ladies ' :  the  latter,  with 
greater  curiosity,  are  additionally  anxious  to  con- 
template at  their  ease  'the  aristocrats'  already 
slain;  consequently,  lights  arc  required,  and  one 
is  placed  on  the  breast  of  each  corpse.  Mean- 
while, slaughter  continues,  and  is  carried  to  per- 
fection. A  butcher  at  the  Abbaye  complains 
that '  the  aristocrats  die  too  quick,  and  that  those 
only  who  strike  lirst  have  the  pleasure  of  it ' ; 
henceforth  they  are  to  be  struck  with  the  backs 
of  the  swords  only,  and  made  to  run  between 
two  rows  of  their  butchers,  like  soldiers  formerly 
running  a  gauntlet.  .  .  .  All  the  unfettered  in- 
stincts that  live  in  the  lowest  depths  of  the  heart 
start  from  the  human  abyss  at  once,  not  alone  the 
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heinous  instincts  with  their  fangs,  but  likewise 
the  foulest  with  their  slaver,  while  both  packs 
fall  furiously  on  women  whose  noble  or  infamous 
repute  brings  them  before  the  world ;  on  Madame 
de  Lamballe,  the  Queen's  friend:  on  ^Madame 
Desrues,  widow  of  the  famous  prisoner ;  on  the 
flower-girl  of  the  Palais-Royal,  who,  two  years 
before,  had  mutilated  her  lover,  a  French  guards- 
man, in  a  fit  of  jealousy.  Ferocity  here  is  asso- 
ciated with  lubr.city  to  add  profanation  to  tor- 
ture, while  life  is  attacked  through  attacks  on 
modesty.  In  Madame  de  Lamballe,  killed  too 
quickly,  the  libidinous  butchers  could  only  out- 
rage a  corpse,  but  for  the  widow,  and  especially 
the  flower-girl,  they  imagine  the  same  as  a  Nero 
the  flre-circle  of  the  Iroquois.  ...  At  La  Force, 
Madame  de  Lamballe  is  cut  to  pieces.  I  cannot 
transcribe  what  Chariot,  the  hair-dresser,  did 
with  her  head.  I  merely  state  that  another 
wretch,  in  the  Rue  Saiut-Antoinc,  bore  off  her 
lieart  and  '  ate  it. '  They  kill  and  they  drink,  and 
drink  and  kill  again.  ...  As  the  prisons  are  to 
be  cleaned  out,  it  is  as  well  to  clean  them  all  out, 
and  do  it  at  once.  After  the  Swiss,  priests,  the 
aristocrats,  and  the  'white-skin  gentlemen,'  there 
remain  convicts  and  those  conlined  through  the 
ordinary  channels  of  justice,  robbers,  assassins, 
and  those  sentenced  to  the  galleys  in  the  Con- 
ciergerie,  in  the  Chtitelet,  and  in  the  Tour  St. 
Bernard,  with  branded  women,  vagabonds,  old 
beggars  and  boys  confined  in  Bic6tre  and  the 
Salpetri^re.  They  are  good  for  nothing,  cost 
something  to  feed,  and,  probably,  cherish  evil 
designs.  .  .  .  This  time,  as  the  job  is  more  foul, 
the  broom  is  wielded  by  fouler  hands.  ...  At 
the  Salpetrii^re,  '  all  the  bullies  of  Paris,  former 
spies,  .  .  .  libertines,  the  rascals  of  France  and 
all  Europe,  prepare  beforehand  for  the  operation,' 
and  rape  alternates  with  massacre.  ...  At 
BicGtre,  however,  it  is  crude  butchery,  the  car- 
nivorous instinct  alone  satisfying  itself.  Among 
other  prisoners  are  43  youths  of  the  lowest  class, 
from  17  to  19  years  of  age,  placed  tliere  for  cor- 
rection by  their  parents,  or  by  those  to  whom 
they  are  bound.  .  .  .  These  the  band  falls  on, 
beating  them  to  death  with  clubs.  .  .  .  There 
are  six  days  and  five  nights  of  uninterrupted 
butchery,  171  murders  at  the  Abbaye,  169  at  La 
Force,  223  at  the  Chatelet,  328  at  the  Coneierg- 
erie,  73  at  the  Tour-Saint-Bernard,  120  at  the 
Carmelites,  79  at  Saint-Pirmin,  170  at  BicCtre,  35 
at  the  Salpetrit^re ;  among  the  dead,  250  priests, 
3  bishops  or  archbishops,  general  officers,  magis- 
trates, one  former  minister,  one  royal  princess, 
belonging  to  the  best  names  in  France,  and,  on 
the  other  side,  one  negro,  several  low  class 
women,  young  scape-graces,  convicts,  and  poor 
old  men.  .  .  .  Fouruier,  Lazowski,  and  Becard, 
the  chiefs  of  robbers  and  assassins,  return  from 
Orleans  with  1,500  cut-throats.  On  the  way  they 
kill  M.  de  Brissac,  M.  de  Le.ssart,  and  42  others 
accused  of  'l^se-nation,'  whom  they  arrested 
from  their  judges'  hands,  and  then,  by  way  of 
surplus,  'following  the  example  of  Paris,'  21 
prisoners  taken  from  the  Versailles  prisons.  At 
Pans  the  Minister  of  Justice  tliaiiks  them,  the 
Commune  congratulates  them,  and  the  sections 
feast  them  and  embrace  them.  .  .  .  All  the  jour- 
nals approve,  paHiate,  or  keep  silent;  nobody 
dares  offer  resistance.  Property  as  well  as  lives 
belong  to  whoever  wants  to  take  them.  .  .  . 
Like  a  man  struck  on  the  head  with  a  mallet, 
Paris,  felled  to  the  ground,  lets  things  go;  the 


authors  of  the  massacre  have  fully  attained  their 
ends.  The  faction  has  fast  hold  of  power,  and 
will  maintain  its  hold.  Neither  in  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  uor  in  the  Convention  will  the 
aims  of  the  Girondists  be  successful  agaiust  its 
tenacious  usurpation.  .  .  .  The  Jacobins,  through 
sudden  terror,  have  maintained  their  illegal 
authority ;  through  a  prolongation  of  terror  they 
are  going  to  establish  their  legal  authority.  A 
forced  suffrage  is  going  to  put  them  in  office  at 
the  Hotel-de-Ville,  in  the  tribunals,  in  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  in  the  sections,  and  in  the  various 
administrations." — II.  A.  Taine,  The  French  Itev., 
bk.  4,  ch.  9  (f.  2). 

Also  in  :  A.  Thiers,  Hint,  of  the  French  Eev. 
(Am.' 6(1.),  V.  1,  2>p-  350-368. — Sergent  Marceau, 
Reminiscences  of  a  ]ie;/icidc,  eh.  9. — A.  Dobson, 
The  Princess  de  Ld/nfjalle  {"Four  Frenchicomen," 
ch.  3).  —  The  Reign  of  Terror :  A  collection  of  Au- 
thentic Narratives,  v.  2. — J.  B.  Clery,  Journal  of 
Occurrences  at  the  Temple. — DespatcJua  of  Enrl 
Goicer,  pp.  225-229. 

A.  D,  1792  (September — November). — Meet- 
ing of  the  National  Convention. — Abolition 
of  royalty. — Proclamation  of  the  Republic. — 
Adoption  of  the  Era  of  the  Republic. — Estab- 
lishment of  absolute  equality. — The  losing 
struggle  of  the  Girondists  with  the  Jacobins 
of  the  Mountain. — "It  was  in  the  midst  of  these 
horrors  [of  the  September  massacres]  that  the 
Legislative  Assembly  approached  its  termination. 
.  .  .  The  National  Convention  began  [Septem- 
ber 22]  under  darker  auspices.  .  .  .  The  great 
and  inert  mass  of  the  people  were  disposed,  as  in 
all  commotions,  to  range  themselves  on  the  vic- 
torious side.  The  sections  of  Paris,  under  the 
influence  of  Robespierre  and  Marat,  returned  the 
most  revolutionary  deputies;  those  of  most  other 
towns  followed  their  example.  The  Jacobins, 
with  their  affiliated  clubs,  on  this  occasion  ex- 
ercised an  overwhelming  influence  over  all 
France.  ...  At  Paris,  where  the  elections  took 
place  on  the  2d  September,  amidst  all  the  excite- 
ment and  horrors  of  the  massacres  in  the  prisons, 
the  violent  leaders  of  the  municipality,  who  had 
organized  the  revolt  of  August  10th,  exercised 
an  irresistible  sway  over  the  citizens.  Robes- 
pierre and  Danton  were  the  first  named,  amidst 
unanimous  shouts  of  applause;  after  them  Ca- 
mille  Desmoulins,  Tallien,  Os-selin,  Freron,  An- 
acharsis  Clootz,  Fabre  d'Eglantine,  David,  the 
celebrated  painter,  Collot  d'Herbois,  Billaud 
Varennes,  Lcgendre,  Panis,  Sergent,  almost  all 
implicated  in  the  massacres  in  ,the  prisons,  were 
also  chosen.  To  these  was  added  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  who  had  abdicated  his  titles,  and  was 
called  Philippe  figalite.  .  .  .  The  most  con- 
servative part  of  the  new  Assembly  were  the 
Girondists  who  had  overturned  the  throne.  From 
the  first  opening  of  the  Convention,  the  Giron- 
dists occupied  the  right,  and  the  Jacobins  the 
seats  on  the  summit  of  the  left ;  whence  their 
designation  of  '  The  Mountain '  was  derived. 
The  former  had  the  majority  of  votes,  the  greater 
part  of  the  departments  having  returned  men 
of  comparatively  moderate  principles.  But  the 
latter  possessed  a  great  advantage,  in  having 
on  their  side  all  the  members  of  the  city  of 
Paris,  who  rided  the  mob,  .  .  .  and  in  being 
supported  by  the  municipality,  which  had  al- 
ready grown  into  a  ruling  power  in  the  state, 
and  had  become  the  great  centre  of  the  demo- 
cratic party.     A  neutral  body,  composed  of  those 
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membors  wliosv  'liples  were  not  yet  declared, 
■was  called  the  Ham,  or,  Marais;  it  ranged  it- 
sell  with  the  Girondists,  until  terror  compelled 
its  members  to  c;oalesce  with  the  victorious  side. 
.  .  .  The  two  rival  parties  mutually  indulged  in 
recriminations,  in  order  to  influence  the  public 
mind.  The  Jacobins  incessantly  reproached  the 
Girondl.sts  with  desiring  to  dissolve  the  Republic ; 
♦  /  establish  three-and-twenty  separate  democratic 
states,  held  together,  like  the  American  prov- 
inces, by  a  mere  federal  union.  .  .  .  Nothing 
more  was  requisite  to  render  them  in  the  highest 
degree  unpopular  in  Paris,  the  very  existence  of 
which  depended  on  its  remaining,  through  all 
the  phases  of  government,  the  seat  of  the  ruling 
power.  The  Girondists  retorted  upon  their  ad- 
versaries charges  better  founded,  but  not  so 
likely  to  inflame  the  populace.  They  reproached 
them  with  endeavouring  to  establish  in  the 
municipality  of  Paris  a  power  superior  to  the 
legislature  of  all  France,  with  overawing  the 
deliberations  of  the  Convention  by  menacing 
petitions,  or  the  open  display  of  brute  force ;  and 
secretly  preparing  for  their  favourite  leaders,  Dan- 
ton,  Robespierre,  and  Marat,  a  triumvirate  of 
power,  which  would  speedily  extinguish  all  the 
freedom  which  had  been  acquired.  The  first 
part  of  the  accusation  was  well-founded  even 
then;  of  the  last,  time  soon  affjrded  an  ample 
confirmation.  The  Convention  met  at  first  in  one 
of  the  halls  of  the  Tuileries,  but  immediately 
adjourned  to  the  Salle  du  Menage,  where  its  sub- 
sequent sittings  were  held.  Its  first  step  •  .», 
on  the  motion  of  the  Abbe  Gregoire,  and  amidst 
unanimous  transports,  to  declare  Royalty  abol- 
ished in  France,  and  to  proclaim  a  repiDlic; 
and  by  another  decree  it  was  ordered,  tl  it  the 
old  calendar  taken  from  the  year  of  Christ  i  birth 
should  be  abandoned,  and  that  all  piibli-  acts 
should  be  dated  from  the  first  year  of  the  F.  uich 
republic.  This  era  began  on  the  22d  Sept*^^  .ber 
1792.  [See,  also,  below:  A.  D.  1793  (Ocober).] 
...  A  still  more  democratic  constjt'.don  than 
that  framed  by  the  Constituent  an u  Legislative 
Assemblies  was  at  the  same  time  established. 
All  the  requisites  for  election  to  any  office  what- 
ever were,  on  the  motion  of  the  Duiie  of  Orleans, 
abolished.  It  was  no  longer  necessary  to  select 
judges  from  legal  men,  nor  magistrates  from  the 
class  of  proprietors.  All  persons,  in  whatever 
rank,  were  declared  eligible  tc  every  situation; 
and  the  right  of  voting  in  the  primary  assemblies 
•was  conferred  on  every  m.an  above  the  age  of  21 
years.  Absolute  equality,  in  its  literal  sense, 
■was  universally  established.  Universal  suffrage 
•was  the  basis  on  which  government  rested." 
The  leaders  of  the  Girondists  soon  opened  attacks 
upon  Robespierre  and  Marat,  accusing  the  for- 
mer of  aspiring  to  a  dicta'Lorship,  and  also  hold- 
ing him  responsible,  with  Marat  and  Danton,  for 
the  Scptemt)er  massacres;  but  Louvet  and  others 
■who  made  the  attack  were  feebly  supported  bj' 
their  party.  Louvet  "repeatedly  appealed  lo 
Petion,  Vergniaud,  and  the  <  )l  lier  leaders,  to  sup- 
port his  statements;  but  they  had  not  the  firm- 
ness boldly  to  state  the  truth.  Had  they  testified 
a  fourth  part  of  what  they  knew,  the  accusation 
must  have  been  instantly  voted,  and  the  tyrant 
crushed  at  once  As  it  was,  Robespierre,  fear- 
ful of  its  effects,  demanded  eight  days  to  pre- 
pare for  his  defence.  In  the  interval,  the  whole 
machinery  of  terror  was  put  in  force.  The 
Jacobins  thundered  out  accusations  against  the 


intrepid  accuser,  and  all  the  leaders  of  the  Moun 
tain  were  indefatigable  in  their  efforts  to  strike 
fear  into  their  opponents.  .  .  .  By  degrees  the 
impression  cooled,  fear  resumed  its  sway,  and 
the  accused  mounted  the  tribune  at  the  end  of 
the  week  •with  the  air  of  a  victor.  ...  It  was 
now  evident  that  the  Girondists  were  no  match 
for  their  terrible  adversaries.  The  men  of  action 
on  their  side,  Louvet,  Barbaroux,  and  Lanjumais, 
in  vain  strove  to  rouse  them  to  the  necessity  of 
vigorous  measures  in  contending  with  such  ene- 
mies. Their  constant  reply  was,  that  they  would 
not  be  the  first  to  commence  the  shedding  of 
blood.  Their  whole  vigour  manifested  itself  in 
declamation,  their  whole  wisdom  in  abstract  dis- 
cussion. They  had  now  become  humane  in  in- 
tention, and  moderate  in  counsel,  though  they 
were  far  from  having  been  so  in  the  earlier  .^  ♦ages 
of  the  Revolution.  .  .  .  They  were  too  honour- 
able to  believe  in  the  wickedness  of  their  op- 
ponents, too  scnipulous  to  adopt  the  measures 
requisite  to  disarm,  too  destitute  of  moral  cour- 
age to  be  able  to  crush  them.  .  .  .  The  Jacobins 
.  .  .  while  they  were  daily  strengthening  and 
increasing  the  armed  force  of  the  sections  at  the 
command  of  the  municipality,  .  .  .  strenuously 
resisted  the  slightest  approach  towards  the  es- 
tablishment of  any  guard  or  civic  force  for  the 
defence  of  the  Convention.  .  .  .  Aware  of  their 
weakness  from  this  cause,  the  Girondists  brought 
forward  a  propositi  for  an  armed  guard  for  the 
Convention.  The  populace  was  immediately  put 
in  motion, "  and  the  overawed  Convention  aban- 
doned the  measure.  "In  the  midst  of  these 
vehement  passions,  laws  still  more  stringent  and 
sanguinary  were  passed  against  the  priests  and 
emigrants.  .  .  .  First,  it  was  decreed  that  every 
Frenchman  taken  with  arms  iu  liis  hands  against 
France  should  be  pimished  with  death ;  and  soon 
after,  that  '  the  French  emigrants  are  forever 
banished  from  the  territory  of  France,  and  those 
who  return  shall  be  punished  with  death.'  A 
third  decree  directed  that  all  their  property, 
movable  and  immovable,  should  be  confiscated 
to  the  service  of  the  state.  These  decrees  were 
rigidly  executed :  and  though  almost  unnoticed 
amidst  the  bloody  deeds  which  at  the  same  period 
stained  the  Revolution,  ultimately  produced  the 
most  lusting  and  inemediable  effects.  At  length 
the  prostration  of  the  Assembly  before  the 
armed  sections  of  Paris  had  become  so  excessive, 
that  Buzot  and  Barbaroux,  tlie  most  intrepid  of 
the  Girondists,  brought  forward  two  measures 
which,  if  they  could  have  been  carried,  would 
have  emancipated  the  legislature  from  this  odious 
thraldom.  Buzot  proposed  to  establish  a  guard, 
specially  for  the  protection  of  the  Convention, 
drawn  from  young  men  chosen  from  the  different 
departments.  Barbaroux  at  the  same  time 
brought  forward  four  decrees.  ...  By  the  first, 
the  capital  was  to  cease  to  be  the  seat  of  the 
legislature,  when  it  lost  its  claim  to  their  presence 
by  failing  to  protect  them  from  insult.  By  the 
second,  the  troops  of  the  Federes  and  the  national 
cavalry  were  to  be  charged,  along  with  the  armed 
sections,  with  the  protection  of  the  legislature. 
By  th(f  third,  the  Convention  was  to  constitute 
itself  into  a  court  of  justice,  for  the  trial  of  all 
conspirators  against  its  authority.  By  the  fourt.h, 
the  Convention  .suspended  the  municipality  of 
Paris.  .  .  .  The  Jacobins  skilfully  availed  them- 
selves of  these  impotent  manifestations  of  dis- 
trust, to  give  additional  currency  to  the  report 
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that  the  Girondists  intended  to  transport  the  seat 
of  government  to  the  southern  provinces.  Tliir 
rumour  rapidly  gained  ground  with  the  popi 
lace,  and  augmented  their  dislike  at  the  ministry. 
.  .  .  All  these  preliminary  struggles  were  essays 
of  strength  l)y  the  two  parties,  prior  to  the  grand 
question  wliich  was  now  destined  to  attract  tlie 
eyes  of  Europe  and  the  world.  This  was  the 
trial  of  Louis  XVI."— Sir  A.  Alison,  Ilist.  of 
Europe,  ch.  8  {v.  3). 

Also  in  ;  G.  H.  Lewes,  Life  of  Bobespierre,  ch. 
16. — A.  do  Lamartine,  Hist.  oftJie  Oirondixts,  bk. 
29-31.— C.  D.  Yonge,  Uint.  of  France  vmUr  tlie 
Bourbons,  ch.  43  (p.  4). — J.  Moore,  Journal  in 
France,  1793,  v.  3. 

A.  D.  1792  (September— December). —  The 
war  on  the  northern  frontier.— Battle  of 
_  Valmy. — Retreat  of  the  invading  army. — Cus- 
tine  in  Germany  and  Dumouriez  in  the  Nether- 
lands.— Annexation  of  Savoy  and  Nice. — The 
Decree  of  December  i^. — Proclamation  of  a 
republican  crusade. — "The  defence  of  France 
rested  on  General  Dumouriez.  .  .  .  Happily  for 
France  the  slow  advance  of  the  Prussian  general 
permitted  Dumouriez  to  occupy  the  difficult 
country  of  the  Argonnes,  where,  while  waiting  for 
his  reinforcements,  he  was  able  for  some  time  to 
hold  the  invaders  in  check.  At  length  Bruns- 
wick made  his  way  past  the  defile  which  Du- 
mouriez had  chosen  for  his  first  line  of  defence ; 
but  it  was  only  to  find  the  French  posted  in  such 
strength  on  his  Hank  that  any  further  advance 
would  imperil  his  own  army.  If  the  advance 
was  to  be  continued,  Dumouriez  must  be  dis- 
lodged. Accordingly,  on  the  20th  of  September, 
Brunswick,  facing  half-round  from  his  line  of 
march,  directed  his  artillery  against  the  hills  of 
Valmy,  where  Kellermann  and  the  French  left 
were  encamped.  The  cannonade  continued  for 
some  hours,  but  it  wns  followed  by  no  general 
attack.  Already,  before  a  blow  had  been  struck, 
the  German  forces  were  wasting  away  with  dis- 
ease. .  .  .  The  King  of  Prussia  began  to  listen 
to  the  proposals  of  peace  which  were  sent  to  him 
by  Dumouriez.  A  week  spent  in  negotiations 
served  only  to  strengthen  the  French  and  to 
aggravate  the  scarcity  and  sickness  within  the 
German  camp.  Dissensions  broke  out  between 
the  Prussian  and  Austrian  commanders ;  a  retreat 
was  ordered ;  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  Europe, 
the  veteran  forces  of  Brunswick  fell  back  before 
the  mutinous  soldiery  and  unknown  generals  of 
the  Revolution.  ...  In  the  meantime  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly  had  decreed  its  own  dissolution 
.  .  .  and  hiul  ordered  the  election  of  representa- 
tives to  frame  a  constitution  for  France.  .  .  .  The 
Girondins,  who  had  been  the  party  of  extremes 
in  the  Legislative  Assembly,  were  the  party  of 
moderation  and  order  in  the  Convention.  .  .  . 
Monarchy  was  abolished,  and  France  declared 
a  Republic  (Sept.  21).  Office  continued  in  the 
hands  of  the  Gironde ;  but  the  vehement,  imcom- 
promising  spirit  of  their  rivals,  the  so-called 
party  of  the  Mountain,  quickly  made  itself  felt 
in  all  the  relations  of  France  to  foreign  powers. 
The  intention  of  conquest  might  still  be  as  sin- 
cerely disavowed  as  it  had  been  five  months  be- 
fore; but  were  the  converts  to  liberty  to  be 
denied  the  right  of  uniting  themselves  to  the 
French  people  by  their  own  free  will  ?  .  .  .  The 
scruples  which  had  lately  condemned  all  annex- 
ation of  territory  vanished  in  that  orgy  of  pa- 
triotism which  followed  the  expulsion  of  the  in 


vader  and  the  discovery  that  the  Revolution  was 
already  a  power  in  other  lands  than  France.  .  .  . 
Along  the  entire  frontier,  from  Dunkirk  to  the 
Maritime  Ali)s,  France  nowhere  touched  a  strong, 
united,  and  independent  people;  and  along  this 
entire  frontier,  except  in  the  country  opposite 
Alsace,  the  armed  proselytism  of  the  French 
Revolution  proved  a  greater  force  than  the  influ- 
ences on  which  the  existing  order  of  things  de- 
pended. In  the  Low  Countries,  in  the  Principali- 
ties of  the  Rhine,  in  Switzerland,  in  Savoy,  in 
Piedmont  itself,  the  doctrines  of  the  Revolution 
were  welcomed  by  a  more  or  less  numerous  class, 
and  the  armies  of  France  appeared  for  a  moment 
as  the  missionaries  of  liberty  and  right  rather  than 
as  an  invading  enemy.  No  sooner  had  Bruns- 
wick been  brought  to  a  stand  by  Dumouriez  at 
Valmy  than  a  French  division  under  Custine 
crossed  the  Alsatian  frontier  and  advanced  upon 
Spires,  where  Brunswick  had  left  large  stores  of 
war.  The  garrison  was  defeated  in  an  encoun- 
ter outside  the  town ;  Spires  and  Worms  surren- 
dered to  Custine.  In  the  neighbouring  fortress  of 
Mainz,  the  key  to  western  Germany,  Custine's 
advance  was  watched  with  anxious  sjitisf action  by 
a  republican  party  among  the  inhabitants,  from 
whom  the  French  general  learnt  that  he  had  only 
to  appear  before  the  city  to  become  its  master. 
...  At  the  news  of  the  capture  of  Spires,  the 
Arcliblshop  retired  into  the  interior  of  Germany, 
leaving  the  administration  to  a  board  of  ecclesias- 
tics and  oih^ials,  who  published  a  manifesto  call- 
ing upon  their  '  beloved  brethren '  the  citizens  to 
defend  themselves  to  the  last  extremity,  and  then 
followed  their  master's  example.  A  council  of 
war  declared  the  city  to  be  untenable ;  and,  be- 
fore Custine  had  brought  up  a  single  siege-gun, 
the  garrison  capitulated,  and  the  French  were 
welcomed  into  Mainz  by  the  partisans  of  the 
Republic  (Oct.  20).  .  .  .  Although  the  mass  of 
the  inhabitants  held  aloof,  a  Republic  was  finally 
proclaimed,  and  incorporated  with  the  Republic 
of  France.  The  success  of  Custine's  raid  into 
Germany  did  not  divert  the  Convention  from  the 
decign  of  attacking  Austria  in  the  Netherlands, 
which  Dumouriez  had  from  the  first  pressed 
upon  the  Government.  It  was  not  three  years 
since  the  Netherlands  had  been  in  full  revolt 
against  the  Emperor  Joseph.  .  .  .  Thus  the 
ground  was  everywhere  prepared  for  a  French 
occupation.  Dumouriez  crossed  the  frontier. 
The  border  fortresses  no  longer  existed:  and 
after  a  single  battle  won  by  the  French  at  Je- 
mappes  on  the  Cth  November,  the  Austrians,  find- 
ing the  population  universally  hostile,  aban- 
doned the  Netherlands  without  a  struggle.  The 
victory  of  Jemappes,  the  first  pitched  battle  won 
by  the  Republic,  excited  an  outburst  of  revolu- 
tionary fervour  in  the  Convention  which  deeply 
affected  the  relations  of  France  to  Great  Britain, 
hitherto  a  neutral  spectator  of  the  war.  A  de- 
cree was  passed  for  the  publication  of  a  mani- 
festo in  all  languages,  declaring  that  the  French 
nation  ollered  its  alliance  to  all  peoples  who 
wished  to  recover  their  freedom,  and  charging 
the  generals  of  the  Republic  to  give  their  pro- 
tection to  all  persons  who  had  suJfered  or  might 
suffer  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  (Nov.  19. )  A  week 
later  Savoy  and  Nice  were  annexed  to  France, 
the  population  of  Savoy  having  almost  unani- 
mously declared  in  favour  of  France  on  the, out- 
break of  war  between  France  and  Sardinia.  On 
the  loth  December  the  Convention  proclaimed 
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that  a  system  of  social  and  political  revolution 
was  lienceforth  to  accompany  every  movement 
of  its  armies  on  foreign  soil.  '  In  cverv  country 
that  shall  be  occupied  by  the  armies  of  the  French 
Republic' — su(;li  was  the  substance  of  the  De- 
cree of  December  15th — 'the  generals  shall  an- 
nounce tlie  abolition  of  all  existing  authorities; 
of  nobility,  of  serfage,  of  every  feudal  right  and 
every  monopoly;  they  shall  proclaim  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  people.  .  .  .  The  French  nation 
will  treat  as  enemies  nny  people  which,  refusing 
lilxTty  and  equality,  desires  to  preserve  its  prince 
and  i)rivileged  castes,  or  to  make  any  accommo- 
dation with  them.'  "rhis  singular  announcement 
of  a  new  crusade  caused  the  Government  of 
Great  Britain  to  arm."— C.  A.  Fyffe,  Hint,  of 
Modern  Europe,  v.  1,  ch.  2. 

Also  in:  F.  C.  Schlosser,  UM.  of  the  \Wi 
Centura,  V.  6,  dir.  2,  ch.  2,  sect.  1. — E.  Baines, 
Hist,  of  the  Wars  of  the  French  Iter.,  hk.  1,  ch.  3-5 

('••  1). 

A.D.  1792  (November— December).— Charges 
ajainst  the  King. — Jacobin  clamor  for  his  con- 
demnation.— The  contest  in  Convention. — 
"  Tliere  were,  without  a  doubt,  in  this  conjunc- 
ture, a  great  number  of  Jlountaineers  who,  on 
this  occasion,  acted  with  the  greatest  sincerity, 
and  onlj'  as  republicans,  in  whose  eyes  Louis 
XVI.  appeared  guilty  with  respect  to  the  revo- 
lution ;  and  a  dethroned  king  was  dangerous  to 
ft  young  democrr.c}-.  But  this  party  would  have 
been  more  clement,  had  it  not  had  to  ruin  the 
Gironde  at  the  same  time  Avith  Louis  XVI.  .  .  . 
Party  motives  and  popular  animosities  combined 
against  this  imfortunate  prince.  Tliosc  wlio, 
two  months  before,  would  liave  repelled  the  idea 
of  exposing  him  to  any  other  piuiislunent  tlian 
that  of  dethronement,  were  stupetied;  so  (julckly 
does  man  lose  in  moments  of  crisis  the  riglit  to  de- 
fend his  opinions!  .  .  .  After  the  10th  of  August, 
there  were  found  in  tlie  offlces  of  the  civil  list 
documents  which  proved  the  secret  correspon- 
dence of  Louis  XVI.  with  the  discontented 
princes,  with  tl  ^  emigration,  and  with  Europe. 
In  a  report,  drawn  up  at  the  command  of  the 
legislative  assemblj',  he  was  accused  of  intending 
to  betray  the  state  and  overthrow  the  revolu- 
tion. He  was  accused  of  having  written,  on  the 
16th  April,  1791,  to  the  bishop  of  Clermont,  that 
if  he  regained  his  power  he  would  restore  the 
former  government,  and  the  clergy  to  the  state 
in  which  they  previously  were ;  of  having  after- 
wards proposed  war,  merely  to  hasten  the  ap- 
proach of  his  deliverers ;  ...  of  having  been  on 
terms  with  his  brothers,  whom  his  public  meas- 
ures had  discountenanced;  and,  lastly,  of  having 
constantly  opposed  the  revolution.  Fresh  docu- 
ments were  soon  brouglit  forward  in  support  of 
this  accusation.  In  the  Tuileries,  behind  a  panel 
in  tlic  wainscot,  there  was  a  hole  wrought  in  the 
wall,  and  closed  by  an  iron  door.  Tliis  secret 
closet  was  pointed  out  by  the  minister,  Roland, 
and  there  were  discovered  proofs  of  all  the  con- 
spiracies and  intrigues  of  the  court  against  the 
revolution ;  projects  with  the  popular  leaders  to 
strengthen  the  constitutional  power  of  the  king, 
to  restore  the  ancient  regime  and  the  aristocrats ; 
the  mana'uvres  of  Talon,  the  arrangements  with 
Alirabeau,  the  propositions  accepted  by  Bouille, 
\mdcr  the  constituent  assembly,  and  some  new 
plots  under  the  legislative  assembly.  This  dis- 
covery increased  the  exasperation  against  Louis 
XVI.     Mirabeau's  bust  was  broken  by  the  Jaco-' 


bins,  and  the  convention  covered  the  one  which 
stood  in  the  hall  where  it  held  its  sittings.  For 
some  time  there  had  been  a  question  in  the  as- 
sembly as  to  the  trial  of  tliis  prince,  who,  having 
been  dethroned,  could  no  longer  be  proceeded 
against.  There  was  no  tribunal  empowered  to 
pronounce  his  sentence,  no  punishment  which 
could  be  inflicted  on  liim:  accordingly,  they 
plunged  into  false  interpretations  of  tlie  inviola- 
bility granted  to  Louis  XVI.,  in  order  to  con- 
demn him  Icgall}'.  .  .  .  The  comnnttee  of  legis- 
lation, commissioned  to  draw  up  a  report  on  the 
question  as  to  wluther  Louis  XVI.  could  be 
tried,  and  whether  he  could  be  tried  by  the  con- 
vention, decided  in  the  allirmative.  .  .  .  Tlie  dis- 
cussion commenced  on  the  13th  of  November,  si.\ 
days  after  the  report  of  the  committee.  .  .  .  'This 
violent  party  [the  Mountain],  who  wished  to  sub- 
stitute a  coup  d'etat  for  a  sentence,  to  follow  no 
law,  no  form,  but  to  strike  Louis  XVI.  like  a 
conquered  prisoner,  by  making  hostilities  even 
survive  victory,  had  but  a  ver}'  feeble  majority 
in  the  convention;  but  witlumt,  it  was  strongly 
supported  by  the  Jacobins  and  the  commune. 
Notwithstanding  the  terror  which  it  already  in- 
spired, its  murderous  suggestions  were  repelled 
by  tlie  convention ;  and  the  partisans  of  inviola- 
bility, in  tlieir  turn,  courageously  asserted  reasons 
of  jMiblic  interest  at  the  same  time  as  rules  of 
justice  and  humanity.  Tliey  maintained  that  the 
same  men  could  not  be  judges  and  legislators, 
the  jury  and  the  accusers.  ...  In  a  political 
view,  they  showed  the  consequences  of  the  king's 
condemnation,  as  it  would  affect  the  anarchical 
party  of  the  kingdom,  rendering  it  still  more  in- 
solent; and  with  regard  to  Europe,  whose  still 
neutral  powers  it  would  induce  to  join  the  coali- 
tion against  the  republic.  But  R<jbospieire,  who 
during  tliis  long  debate  displayed  a  daring  and 
perseverance  that  presaged  his  power,  appeared 
at  the  tribune  to  support  Saint  Just,  to  reproach 
the  convention  with  involving  in  doubt  what  the 
insurrection  had  decided,  and  with  restoring,  by 
sj'mpathy  and  the  publicity  of  a  defence,  the 
fallen  roj'alist  party.  'The  assembly,' said  Ro- 
bespierre, '  has  involuntarily  been  led  far  away 
from  tlie  real  question.  Here  we  have  nothing 
to  do  with  trial:  Louis  is  not  an  accused  man; 
you  are  not  judges,  you  are,  and  can  only  be 
statesmen.  You  have  no  sentence  to  pronounce 
for  or  against  a  man,  but  you  are  called  on  to 
adopt  a  measure  of  public  safety ;  to  perform  an 
act  of  national  precaution.  A  dethroned  king  is 
only  fit  for  two  purposes,  to  disturb  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  state,  and  shake  its  freedom,  or  to 
strengtlicn  one  or  tlie  other  of  them.  Louis  was 
king ;  the  republic  is  founded ;  the  famous  ques- 
tion you  are  discussing  is  decided  in  these  few 
words.  Louis  cannot  be  tried;  he  is  already 
tried,  he  is  condemned,  or  the  republic  is  not  ab- 
solved.' He  required  that  the  convention  should 
declare  Louis  XVL  a  traitor  towards  the  French, 
criminal  towards  humanity,  and  sentence  him  at 
once  to  death,  by  virtue  of  the  insurrection.  The 
iVIountaineers,  by  these  extreme  propositions,  by 
the  popularity  they  attained  without,  rendered 
condemnation  in  a  measure  inevitable.  By  gain- 
ing an  extraordinary  advance  on  tlie  other  parties, 
it  obliged  them  to  follow  it,  though  at  a  distance. 
The  majority  of  the  convention,  composed  in  a 
large  part  of  Girondists,  who  dared  not  pronounce 
Louis  XVI.  inviolable,  and  of  the  Plain,  decided, 
on  Petion's  proposition,  against  tae  opinion  of 
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the  fanatical  Mountaineers  and  against  that  of 
the  partisans  of  invioi  ibility,  thot  Louis  XVI. 
should  be  tried  bj  the  convention.  Robert  Lintlet 
then  made,  in  the  name  of  the  commission  of  the 
twenty-one,  liis  report  respecting  Louis  XVL 
The  arraignment,  betting  forth  the  offences  im- 
puted to  liim,  was  drawn  up,  and  the  conven- 
tion summoned  the  prisoner  to  its  bar." — F.  A. 
Mignet.  Hint,  of  the  French  liev.,  ch.  0. 

Also  in:  G.  II.  Lewes.  Life  of  Ilohinjticrre,  eh. 
17. — A.  de  Lamartine,  Hint,  of  the  (liroiHlistK.bk. 
32-33  {V.  2).— A.  de  Beaucliesiie,  Diiiis  XVIL: 
His  Life,  hi.t  Suffi-rinr/,  his  Jkath.  hk.  9. 

A.  b.  1792-1793  (December— January).— The 
King's  Trial  and  death  sentence. — "On  De- 
cember 11,  tlie  ill-fated  monarch,  taken  from  his 
prison  to  his  former  palace,  appeared  at  the  bar 
of  his  rcpulilican  judges,  was  received  in  silence 
and  with  covered  heads,  ami  answered  interroga- 
tories addressed  to  him  as  '  Louis  Capet,'  though 
with  an  air  of  deference.  His  passive  constancy 
touched  many  hearts.  ...  On  tiie  26th  the  a(l- 
vocatcs  of  the  King  made  an  eloquent  defence 
for  their  discrowned  client,  and  Louis  added,  in 
a  few  simple  words,  that  the  'blood  of  the  10th 
of  August  should  not  be  laid  to  his  charge.'  Tho 
debates  in  the  Assembly  now  began,  and  it  soon 
became  evident  that  the  Jacobin  faction  were 
making  the  question  the  means  to  further  their 
objects,  and  to  hold  up  their  opponents  to  popu- 
lar hatred.  Tliey  clamored  for  inunediate  ven- 
geance on  the  tyrant,  declared  that  the  Republic 
could  not  be  safe  until  the  Court  was  smitten  on 
its  head,  and  a  great  example  had  been  given  to 
Europe,  and  denounced  as  reactionary  and  as 
concealed  royalists  all  who  resisted  the  demands 
of  patriotism.  These  ferocious  invectives  were 
aided  by  the  expedients  so  often  employed  with 
success,  and  the  capital  and  its  mobs  were  ar- 
rayed to  intimidate  any  deputies  who  hesitated 
in  the  'cause  of  the  Nation.'  The  Moderates,  on 
the  other  hand. were  divided  in  mind ;  a  majority, 
perhaps,  condemning  the  King,  but  also  wishing 
to  spare  his  lif  j :  and  the  Gironde  leaders,  halt- 
ing between  their  convictions,  their  feelings,  their 
desires,  and  their  fears,  shrank  from  a  courageous 
and  resolute  couise.  The  result  was  such  as 
usually  follows  when  energy  and  will  encounter 
indecision.  On  January  14  [the  15th.  according 
to  Thiers  and  others],  1793,  the  Convention  de- 
clared Louis  XVI.  guilty,  and  on  the  following 
day  [the  speaking  and  voting  lasted  through 
the  night  of  the  16th  and  the  day  after  it]  sen- 
tence of  immediate  death  Avas  pronounced  by  a 
majority  of  one  [but  the  minority,  in  this  view, 
included  26  votes  that  were  cast  for  death  but 
in  favor  of  a  postponement  of  the  penalty,  on 
grounds  of  political  expediency],  proposids  for  a 
respite  and  an  appeal  to  the  people  having  been 
rejected  at  the  critical  moment.  The  votes  had 
been  taken  after  a  solemn  call  of  the  deputies  at 
a  sitting  protracted  for  days ;  and  the  spectacle 
of  the  vast  dim  hall,  of  the  shadowy  figures  of 
the  awestruck  judges  meting  out  the  fate  of 
their  former  Sovereign,  and  tier  upon  tier  of  half- 
seen  faces,  looking,  as  in  a  theatre,  on  the  drama 
below,  and  breaking  out  into  discordant  clamor, 
made  a  fearful  impression  on  many  eye-witnesses. 
One  vote  excited  a  sensation  of  disgust  even 
among  the  most  ruthless  chiefs  of  the  3Iountain. 
though  it  was  remarked  that  many  of  the  aban- 
doned women  who  crowded  the  galleries  .shrieked 
approbation.    The  Duke  of  Orleans,  whose  Jaco- 


bin •^'ofessions  had  caused  him  to  be  returned 
for  Paris,  with  a  voice  in  which  eflrontery  min- 
gled witii  ter'-or,  pronounced  for  the  inunediato 
execution  o{  his  kinsman.  The  minister  of  jus- 
tice—  Danton  had  resigned  —  antiounced  on  the 
20tli  tlu!  .sentence  to  the  King.  The  captive  re- 
ceived tlie  message  calmly,  asked  for  three  days 
to  get  ready  to  die  (a  re(iucst,  however,  at  once 
refused),  and  prayed  that  lie  might  see  his  fannly 
and  have  a  confessor." — \V.  O'C".  ^Morris,  The 
French  Jiec,  and  Fimt  Empire,  ch.  5. 

Also  in:  A.  Thiers,  lint,  of  the  French  Rev. 
{Am.  e<f.),  i\2.  pp.  44-72.— A.  F.'Benraiul  deJIole- 
ville,  Prinite  Monoirs,  relatire  t  >  the  lust  year  of 
Ljmis  XVL,  eh.  39-40.— J.  B.  Clery,  Journal  of 
Occurrenc, silt  the  Temple. 

A.  D.  1792-1793  (December — February). — 
Determination  to  incorporate  the  Austrian 
Netherlands  and  to  attack  Holland.— Pitt's 
unavailing  struggle  ior  peace.  —  England 
driven  to  arms.  —  War  with  the  Maritime 
Powers  declared  by  the  French. — "Since  the 
beginiiip'."-  of  Deeemlier,  the  Freneli  go.ernment 
had  contracted  their  far-reaching  schemes  within 
definite  limits.  Tliey  were  compelled  to  giv  .■  up 
the  hope  of  revolutionizing  tli(!  German  Knipire 
and  establishing  a  Republic  in  the  IJritish  Is- 
lands; but  they  were  all  the  more  determined  in 
the  resolve  to  subject  the  countries  which  had 
hitherto  been  occupied  in  the  name  of  freedom, 
to  the  rule  of  France.  This  object  was  luore  es- 
pecially pursued  in  Belgium  by  Danton  and 
three  other  deputies,  who  were  sent  as  Comnns- 
sioners  of  the  Convention  to  that  country  (  a  the 
30th  of  November.  They  were  directed  t'>  en- 
quire into  the  condition  (-f  the  Provinces,  an  '  to 
consider  Dumouriez's  complaints  against  Pacho 
[tlie  ^linister  at  War]  and  the  C'jmmittec  formed 
to  purchase  supplies  for  the  army. "  Danton  be- 
came resolute  in  the  determinati'-.n  to  incorjiorate 
Belgium  and  pressed  the  project  inexorably. 
"It  was  a  matter  of  course  thai  England 
would  interpose  both  by  word  and  deed  directly 
France  prepared  to  take  possession  of  Belgium. 
.  .  .  Englat'd  had  guaranteed  the  possession  of 
Belgium  to  the  Emperor  in  1790  —  a  d  the  closing 
of  the  Scheldt  to  the  Dutch,  and  its  political 
position  in  Holland  to  the  House  of  Orange  in 
1788.  Under  an  imperative  sense  of  her  own 
interests,  she  I<ad  struggled  to  prevent  the  French 
from  gaining  a  footing  in  Antwerp  and  Ostend. 
Prudence,  fidelity  to  treaties,  the  retrospect  of 
the  past  and  the  hopes  of  the  future  —  all  called 
loudly  upon  her  not.  to  allow  the  balance  of 
Europe  to  be  disturbed,  and  least  of  all  in  Bel- 
gium."—  H.  von  Bybel,  Hist,  of  the  French  Itev., 
hk.  5,  ch.  5  (p.  2). — "The  French  Government 
resolved  to  attack  Holland,  and  ordered  its  gen- 
erals to  enforce  by  arms  the  opening  of  the 
Scheldt.  To  do  this  was  to  force  England  into 
war.  Public  opinion  was  already  pressing  every 
day  harder  upon  Pitt  [see  England:  A.  D.  1793- 
1796].  .  .  .  Across  the  Channel  his  moderation 
was  only  taken  for  fear.  .  .  .  The  rejection  of 
his  last  offers  indeed  made  a  contest  inevitable. 
Both  sides  ceased  from  diplomatic  communica- 
tions, and  in  February  1793  France  issued  her 
Declaration  of  War."— J.  R.  Green,  Hist,  of 
the  Enfjlish  People,  hk.  9.  ch.  4  (t\  4). 

Also  in  :  W.  E.  H.  Leckv.  Jlist.  of  Eng.  in 
the  ISth  Century,  ch.  22  {v.  6).— Earl  SUmhopo. 
Life  of  Pitt,  :h.  16  {v.  2).— Despatches  of  Earl 
(/owcr,  ;);;.  256-309. 
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A.  D.  1793  (January). — The  execution  of 
the  kingf. — "'lo  this  conclusion,  then,  liast  thou 
come,  O  huplcss  Louis!  The  Son  of  Hixty  Kiiijjs 
is  to  die  on  the  ScalTold  by  form  of  Law.  Under 
Sixty  Kings  this  same  form  of  law,  form  of 
Society,  has  been  fashioning  itself  together  tliese 
thousand  years;  and  has  become,  one  way  and 
oth'er,  a  most  strange  Machine.  Surelj',  if  need- 
ful, it  is  also  frightful,  tl  's  Machine;  dead, 
blind;  not  what  it^ould  1  which  witli  swift 
stroke,  or  by  cold  Bw  tort  ure,  has  wasted  the 
lives  and  souls  of  inBTimcrablo  men.  And  behold 
now  a  King  him.s(lr  or  say  rather  Kinghood  in 
his  person,  is  to  expire  here  in  cruel  tortures;  — 
lik(!  a  Phalaris  shut  in  the  belly  of  his  own  red- 
heated  Brazen  Bull!  It  is  ever  so;  and  thou 
hhouldst  know  it,  O  haughty  tyrannous  man: 
injustice  breeds  injustice;  curses  and  false- 
hooda  do  verily  return  'always  home,'  wide  as 
they  may  wander.  Innocent  Louis  bears  the 
sins  of  many  generations:  he  too  experiences 
that  man's  tribunal  is  not  in  this  Earth ;  that  if  lie 
had  no  higher  one,  it  were  not  well  with  Iiini. 
A  King  dying  by  such  violence  appeals  impres- 
sively to  the  imagination ;  as  the  like  must  do, 
and  ought  to  do.  And  yet  at  bottom  it  is  not 
the  King  dying,  but  the  man!  Kingship  is  a 
coat:  the  grand  loss  is  of  the  skin.  The  man 
from  whom  you  take  his  I  ife,  to  him  can  the 
whole  combined  world  do  more?  ...  A  Con- 
feswr  has  come;  Abbe  Edgeworth,  of  Irish 
extraction,  whom  the  King  knew  by  good  report, 
has  come  promptly  on  this  solemn  mission. 
Leave  the  Earth  alone,  then,  thou  hapless  King ; 
it  with  its  malice  will  go  its  way,  thou  also  canst 
go  thine.  A  hard  scene  yet  remains :  the  part- 
ing with  our  loved  ones.  Kind  hearts,  environed 
in  the  same  grim  peril  with  us ;  to  be  left  here ! 
Let  the  reader  look  with  the  eyes  of  Valet  Clery 
through  these  glass-doors,  where  also  the  Munici- 
pality watches;  and  see  the  crudest  of  scenes: 
'At  half-past  eight,  the  door  of  the  ante-room 
opened:  the  Queen  appeared  first,  leading  her 
Son  by  the  hand;  then  Madame  Royale  and 
Madame  Elizabeth:  they  all  flung  themselves 
into  the  arms  of  the  King.  Silence  reigned  for 
some  minutes;  interrupted  only  by  sobs.'  .  .  . 
For  nearly  two  hours  this  agony  lasts;  then 
they  te"f  themselves  asunder.  'Promise  that 
you  will  see  us  on  the  morrow. '  lie  promises : 
—  Ah  yes,  yes;  yet  ince;  and  go  now,  ye  lo-'cd 
ones;  cry  to  God  for  yourselves  and  me! — It 
was  a  hard  scene,  but  it  is  over.  He  will  not 
see  them  on  the  morrow.  The  Queen  in  passing 
through  the  ante-room,  glanced  at  the  Cerberus 
Municipals;  and,  with  woman's  vehemence,  said 
through  her  tears,  '  Vous  etes  tous  des  scelerats. ' 
King  Louis  slept  sound,  till  five  in  the  morning, 
when  Clery,  as  he  had  been  ordered,  awoke  him. 
Clery  dressed  his  hair:  while  this  went  forward, 
Louis  took  a  ring  from  his  watch,  and  kept  try- 
ing it  on  his  finger;  it  was  his  wedding-ring, 
which  he  is  now  to  return  to  the  Queen  as  a 
mute  farewell.  At  half-past  six,  he  took  the 
Sacrament,  and  continued  in  devotion,  and  con- 
ference with  Abbe  Edgeworth.  He  will  not  see 
his  family :  it  were  too  hard  to  bear.  At  eight 
the  Municipals  enter:  the  King  gives  them  liis 
Will,  and  messages  and  effects;  which  they,  at 
first,  brutally  refuse  to  take  charge  of:  he  gives 
them  a  roll  of  gold  i)ieces,  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  louis ;  these  are  to  be  returned  to  Malesherbes, 
who  had  lent  them.     At  nine,  Santerre  says  the 


hour  is  come.  The  King  begs  yet  to  retire  for 
thr(!e  minutes.  At  the  end  of  three  minutes, 
Santerre  again  says  the  hour  is  come.  '  Stamp- 
ing on  the  ground  with  his  right-foot,  Louis 
answers:  Partons,  Let  us  go.' — How  the  rolling 
of  those  drums  comcs  in,  through  the  Temple 
bastions  and  bulv  arks,  on  the  heart  of  a  queenly 
wife;  soon  to  ',e  a  widow!  He  is  gone,  then, 
and  lias  not  seen  us?  ...  At  the  Temple  Gate 
were  some  faint  cries,  perhaps  from  voices  of 
pitiful  women :  Grfice !  Grace !  Through  the  rest 
of  the  streets  there  is  silence  as  of  the  grave. 
No  man  not  armed  is  allowed  to  be  there :  the 
armed,  did  any  even  pity,  dare  not  express  it, 
each  man  overawed  by  all  his  neighbours.  All 
windows  are  down,  none  seen  looking  through 
them.  All  shops  are  shut.  No  wheel-carriage 
rolls,  this  morning,  in  these  streets  but  one  only. 
80,000  armed  men  stand  ranked,  like  armed 
.statues  of  men ;  cannons  bristle,  cannoneers  with 
match  burning,  but  no  word  or  movement:  it  is 
as  a  city  enchanted  into  silence  and  stone :  one 
carriage  with  its  escort,  slowly  rumbling,  is  the 
only  sound.  Louis  reads,  in  his  Book  of  Devo- 
tion, the  Prayers  of  the  Dying:  clatter  of  this 
death-march  falls  sharp  on  the  ear,  in  t'uc  great 
silence;  but  the  thought  would  fi-in  struggle 
heavenward,  and  forget  the  Earth.  As  the 
clock  strikes  ten,  behold  the  Place  de  la  Revolu- 
tion, once  Place  de  Louis  Quinze:  the  Guillitine, 
motmted  near  the  old  Pedestal  where  once  stood 
the  Statue  of  that  Louis !  Far  round,  all  bristles 
with  cannons  and  armed  men ;  spectators  crowd- 
ing in  the  rear :  D'Orleans  Egalite  there  in  cabrio- 
let. .  .  .Heedless  of  all  Louis  reads  his  Prayers 
of  the  Dying;  not  till  five  minutes  yet  has  he 
finished ;  then  the  Carriage  opens.  What  temper 
he  is  in?  Ten  different  witnesses  will  give  ten 
different  accounts  of  it.  He  is  in  the  collision  of 
all  tempers;  arrived  now  at  the  black  3Ialil- 
strom  and  descent  of  Death :  in  sorrow,  in  indig- 
nation, in  resignation  struggling  to  be  resigned. 
'Take  care  of  M.  Edgeworth,'  he  straitly 
charges  the  Lieutenant  who  is  sitting  with  them : 
then  '■  ey  two  descend.  The  drums  are  beating: 
' Taiauz-vous,  Silence!'  he  cries  'in  a  terrible 
voice,  d'une  voix  terrible!'  He  mounts  the  scaf- 
fold, not  without  delay;  he  is  in  puce  coat, 
breeches  of  gray,  white  stockings.  He  strips 
off  the  coat ;  stands  disclosed  in  a  sleeve-waistcoat 
of  white  flannel.  The  executioners  approach  to 
bind  him:  he  spurns,  resists;  Abbe  Edgeworth 
has  to  remind  him  how  the  Saviour,  in  whom  men 
trust,  submitted  to  be  bound.  His  hands  are  tied, 
his  head  bare;  the  fatal  moment  is  come.  He 
advances  to  the  edge  of  the  Scaffold,  '  his  face 
very  red,'  and  says:  'Frenchmen,  I  die  innocent: 
it  is  from  the  Scaffold  and  near  appearing  before 
God  that  I  tell  you  so.     I  pardon  my  enemies ;  I 

desire  that  France '    A  General  on  horseback, 

Santerre  or  another,  prances  out  with  uplifted 
hand :  '  Tambours. ! '  The  drums  drown  the  voice. 
'Executioners,  do  your  duty!'  The  Execu- 
tioners, desperate  lest  themselves  be  murdered 
(for  Santerre  and  his  Armed  Ranks  will  strike, 
if  they  do  not),  seize  the  hapless  Louis:  six  of 
them  desperate,  him  singly  desperate,  struggling 
there ;  and  bind  him  to  their  plank.  Abbe  Edge- 
worth,  stooping,  bespeaks  him:  'Son  of  Saint 
Louis,  ascend  to  Heaven.'  The  Axe  clanks 
down;  a  King's  Life  is  shorn  away.  It  is  Mon- 
day the  21st  of  January  1793.  He  was  aged  38 
years  four  months  and  28  days.     Executioner 
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Snmson  shows  the  Head :  fierce  shouts  of  Vi"e  lu 
Republiquo  rises,  and  swells;  cups  raised  on  bayo- 
nets, huts  waving:  students  of  the  College  of 
Four  Nations  take  it  up,  on  the  far  Qiuiis;  Hing 
it  over  Paris.  D'Orleans  drives  off  in  his  eabrio- 
let:  the  Townhall  Councillors  rub  their  hands, 
saying,  'It  is  done.  It  is  done.'  ...  In  the 
coflTee-houses  that  evening,  says  Prudhomme, 
Patriot  sliook  hands  with  Patriot  in  a  more  cor- 
dial manner  than  usual.  Not  till  some  days 
after,  according  to  Mercier,  did  public  men  seo 
what  a  grave  thing  it  was.  A  grave  thin;'  it 
indisputably  is;  and  will  have  consequences.  .  .  . 
At  home  this  Killing  of  a  King  has  divided  all 
friends;  and  abroacl  it  has  united  all  enemies. 
Fraternity  of  Peoples,  Revolutionary  Propagan- 
dism;  Atheism,  Regicide;  *otal  destruction  of 
social  order  in  this  world !  -\  :1  Kings,  and  lovers 
of  Kings,  and  haters  of  Anurchy,  rank  in  coali- 
tion; as  in  a  war  for  life."— T.  Carlyle,  The  Fr. 
Rev.,  V.  3,  bk.  2,  ch.  8. 

A.  D.  1793  (February -April).— Increasing 
anarchy.—  Degradation  of  manners. —  Forma- 
tion of  the  terrible  Revolutionary  Tribunal. — 
Treacherous  designs  of  Dumouriez. —  His  in- 
vasion of  Holland.— His  defeat  at.  Neer- 
winden  and  retreat.—  His  flight  to  the  enemy. 
— "  While  the  French  were  .  .  .  throwing  down 
the  gauntlet  to  all  Europe,  their  own  country 
seemed  sinking  into  anarchical  dissolution. 
Paris  was  filled  with  tumult,  insurrection  and 
robbery.  At  the  denunciations  of  Ma.-at  against 
'forestallers,'  the  shops  were  entered  by  the 
mob,  who  carried  off  articles  at  their  own  p  -ices, 
and  sometimes  without  paying  at  all.  The 
populace  was  agitated  by  the  harangues  of  low 
itinerant  demagogues,  licnigh  and  brutal  man- 
ners were  affected,  and  all  the  courtesies  of  life 
abolished.  The  revolutionary  leaders  adopted  a 
dress  called  the  'carmagnole,'  consisting  of 
enormous  black  pantaloons,  a  short  jacket,  a 
three-coloured  waistcoat,  and  a  Jticobite  Tvjy  of 
short  black  hair,  a  terrible  moustache,  the 
'bonnet  rouge,' and  an  enormous  s^ibre.  [The 
name  Carmagnole  was  also  given  *  o  a  tune  and 
a  dance;  it  is  supposed  to  have  botne  originally 
some  reference  n  )t  now  uuderstoo  :1  to  Carmag- 
nola  in  Piedmon'..]  Moderate  persons  of  no 
strong  political  opinions  were  denounced  as 
'suspected,*  and  t.ieir  crime  stignatised  by  the 
newly  coined  word  o.*"  '  modcrauti.a,ne. '  The  varia- 
tions of  popular  feehi:^  were  lecorded  like  the 
heat  of  the  weather,  or  tJie  rising  of  a  flood. 
The  principal  articles  ir  'lie  journals  were 
entitled  '  Thermometer  of  the  Public  Mind ;'  the 
Jacobins  talked  of  .  .  .  being  '  up  to  the  level.' 
Many  of  the  provinces  were  in  a  disturbed  state. 
A  movement  had  been  organising  in  Brittany  ev.  r 
since  1791,  but  the  death  of  the  Marquis  de  la 
Rouarie,  its  principal  leader,  had  for  the  present 
suspended  it.  A  more  formidable  insurrcrcion 
was  preparing  in  La  Yendec.  ...  It  was  In  the 
midst  of  these  distarbances,  nigra vateu  by  a 
suspicion  of  General  Dumouritic-  tieachery, 
which  we  shall  presently  have  to  reh.  "  that  the 
terrible  court  known  as  the  Rew  'itionary 
Tribunal  was  established.  It  was  first  ijrmally 
proposed  m  the  Convention  IMarch  9th,  by 
Carrier,  the  nil'^creant  afterwards  notorious  by 
Lis  massacres  at  Nantes,  urged  by  Cambacert^s 
on  the  10th,  and  completed  that  very  night  at 
the  instance  of  Danton,  who  rushed  to  the 
tribune,  insisted  that  the  Assembly  should  not 


separate,  till  the  new  Court  had  been  organised. 
.  .  .  The  extraordinary  tribunal  of  August 
179'.2  had  not  been  found  to  work  fast  enough, 
and  it  was  now  superseded  by  this  new  one, 
Aviiich  became  In  fact  only  a  method  of  massa- 
cring under  the  form  of  law.  The  Revolutionary 
Tribunal  was  designed  to  take  cognisance  of  all 
counter-revolutionary  attempts,  of  nil  attacks 
upon  liberty,  equality,  the  unity  and  indivisi- 
bility of  the  Republic,  the  internal  nnd  external 
safety  of  the  State.  A  comniissicm  of  six  men.- 
bers  of  the  Convention  was  to  examine  and  re- 
port upon  the  cases  to  be  brought  before  it,  to 
draw  n\}  and  present  the  acts  of  accusation. 
Tiie  tribunal  was  to  be  composed  of  a  jury  to 
decide  upon  the  facts,  five  judges  to  npi)ly  the 
law,  a  public  accuser,  and  two  sulistitutes;  from 
its  sentence  there  was  no  appeal.  Meanwhile 
iJuiuouriez  had  returned  to  the  army,  very  dis- 
iiutisticd  that  he  had  failed  in  his  attempts  to 
save  the  King  and  baflie  the  Jacobins.  He  had 
formed  the  design  of  invading  Holland,  dissolv- 
ing the  Revolutionary  Committee  in  that  coun- 
try, annulling  the  decree  of  Dec.  ISth,  olicring 
neutrality  to  the  English,  a  suspen.sion  of  a-nis 
to  the  Austrians,  reuniting  the  Belgian  ind 
Batavian  republics,  and  proposing  to  France  a 
re-union  with  them.  In  case  of  refusal,  lie 
designed  to  march  upon  Paris,  dissolve  the  Con- 
vention, extinguish  Jacobinism;  in  short,  to 
play  the  part  of  Monk  in  England.  This  plan 
was  confided  to  four  persons  onlj',  among  whom 
Danton  is  §aid  to  have  been  one.  .  .  .  Du- 
mouriez, having  directed  General  Miranda  to 
lay  siege  to  Maestritht,  left  Antwerp  for  IIol- 
Iniu'.'Feb.  22nd,  and  by  March  4th  had  seized 
Breda,  Klundert  and  Gcrtruydenberg.  Austria, 
at  the  instance  of  England,  had  pushed  forward 
112,000  men  under  Prince  Josias  of  Saxe-Coburg. 
Clairfait,  with  his  army,  at  this  time  occupied 
Berghem,  where  he  was  separated  from  the 
French  only  by  the  little  river  Ro^r  and  the 
fortress  of  Julicrs.  Coburg,  having  joined 
Clairfait,  March  1st,  crossed  the  Roer,  defeated 
the  F  ei^ch  under  Dampierre  at  Altonho /en,  and 
thus  ompelled  Miranda  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Maestricht,  and  retire  towards  Tongres.  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  was  entered  by  the  Austrians  after  a 
smart  contest,  and  the  French  compelled  to  re- 
ti  at  upon  Liege,  while  the  divisions  under 
Stengel  and  Neuilly,  being  cut  off  by  this  move- 
ment, were  thrown  back  into  Limburg.  The 
Austrians  then  crossed  the  Meuse,  and  took 
Liege,  March  6tli.  Dumouriez  was  now  com, 
pelled  to  concentrate  his  forces  at  Louvain. 
From  this  place  he  wrote  a  threatening  letter  to 
th-}  Convention,  March  11th,  denouncing  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  ministry,  the  acts  of  oppression 
committed  in  Belgium,  and  the  decree  of  Decem- 
ber 15th.  This  letter  threw  the  Committee  of 
General  Defence  into  consternation.  It  was 
resolved  to  keep  it  secret,  and  Danton  and 
Lacroix  set  off  for  Dumouriez's  camp,  to  try 
what  they  could  do  with  him,  but  found  him  in- 
flexible. His  proceedings  had  already  unmasked 
his  designs.  At  Antwerp  he  had  ordered  the 
Jacobin  Club  to  be  closed,  and  the  members  to 
be  imprisoned,  at  Brussels  he  had  dissolved  the 
legion  of  '  sans-culottes. '  Dumouriez  was  de- 
feated by  Prince  Coburg  at  Neerwinden,  March 
18tli,  and  again  on  the  22nd  at  Louvain.  In  a 
secret  interview  with  tlie  Austrian  Colonel  Mack, 
a  day  or  two  after,  at  Ath,  he  announced  to  that 
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officer  his  Intention  to  mnrcli  on  Paris  and  estab- 
lisli  a  constitutional  nioimrchy,  l)ut  notliing  wiis 
siiid  us  to  wlio  was  to  wear  tlic  crown.  Tijc 
Anstrians  wore  to  support  Diiinouriez's  advance 
upon  Paris,  l)nt  not  to  sliow  tliiiinselves  except 
in  case  of  iici-d,  and  he  was  to  liave  tlie  com- 
mand of  wliat  Austrian  troops  lie  iniglit  select. 
Tlie  French  now  continued  tiieir  retreat,  which, 
in  consequence  of  these  negociations,  was  un- 
molested. The  Archduke  Charles  and  Prince 
Coburg  entered  Brussels  March  25th,  and  tlic 
Dutch  towns  were  shortly  after  retaken.  Wiieu 
Dumouriez  arrived  with  his  van  at  Courtrai.  he 
was  met  by  tliree  emissaries  of  the  Jacobins, 
sent  apparently  to  sound  him.  H(!  bluntly  told 
them  that  bis  design  was  to  save  France,  whether 
tliey  called  him  Cn-sar,  Cromwell  or  Alonk,  de- 
nounced the  Convention  as  an  assembly  of 
tyrants,  said  that  ho  despised  their  decrees.  .  .  . 
At  St.  Amand  he  was  met  by  Ueurnonville,  then 
minister  of  war,  who  was  to  supersede  him  in 
the  command,  and  by  four  commissaries  de- 
spatched by  the  Convention."  Dumouriez 
arrested  these,  delivered  them  to  Clairfait,  and 
they  were  .sent  to  Maestricht.  "  The  allies  were 
so  sanguine  thrt  Dumouriez's  defection  would 
p»u  an  end  to  tlie  Ilevolution,  that  Lord  Auck- 
land and  Count  Stahrembcrg,  the  Austrian 
minister,  looking  upon  the  dissolution  and  flight 
of  the  Convention  as  certain,  addressed  a  joint 
note  to  the  8tates-General,  reciuesting  them  not 
to  shelter  such  members  of  it  as  had  taken  any 
part  in  the  condemnation  of  Louis  XVL  But 
13umouriez's  army  was  not  with  him.  On  the 
road  to  (!onde  he  was  lired  on  l)y  a  body  of 
volunteers  and  compelled  to  fly  for  his  life  (April 
4th)."  The  day  following  he  abandoned  his 
army  and  went  over  to  the  Austrian  quarters  at 
Tournay,  with  a  few  companions,  thus  ending 
his  political  and  military  career.  "The  situation 
of  France  at  this  time  seemed  almost  desperate. 
The  army  of  the  North  was  completely  dis- 
organised through  the  treachery  of  Dumouriez ; 
the  armies  of  the  Rhine  and  Moselle  were  re- 
treating ;  those  of  the  Alps  and  Italy  were  ex- 
pecting an  attack;  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Pyrenees  the  troops  were  without  artillery,  with- 
out generals,  almost  without  bread,  while  on  the 
western  side  the  Spaniards  were  advancing 
towards  Bayonne.  Brest,  Cherbourg,  the  coasts 
of  Brittany,  were  threatened  by  the  English. 
The  ocean  ports  contained  only  si.x  ships  of  the 
line  ready  for  sea,  and  the  Mediterranean  fleet 
was  being  repaired  at  Toulon.  But  the  energy 
of  the  rc'volutionary  leaders  was  equal  to  the 
occasion." — T.  H.  Dyer,  Hist,  of  Modern  Europe, 
bk.  7,  ch.  5  (r.  4). 

Also  in  A.  Griffiths,  French  Revolutionary 
Generals,  ch.  5. — F.  C.  Schloaser,  Hist,  of  the 
18th  Century,  v.  6,  div.  2,  ch.  2,  sect.  1-3.— C. 
MacFarlane,  The  Fr.  Rev.,  v.  3,  ch.  11. 

A.  D.  1793  (March — April). — The  insurrec- 
tion in  La  Vendee. — "Ever  since  the  abolition 
of  royalty  and  the  constitution  of  1790,  that  is, 
since  the  10th  of  August,  a  condemnatory  and 
threatening  silence  had  prevailed  in  Normandy. 
Bretagne  exhibited  still  more  hostile  sentiments, 
and  the  people  there  were  engrossed  by  fondness 
for  the  priests  and  the  gentry.  Nearer  to  the  banks 
of  the  Loire,  this  attachment  amounted  to  insur- 
rection ;  and  lastly,  on  the  left  bank  of  that  river, 
in  the  Bocage,  Le  Loroux,  and  La  Vendee,  the 
insurrection  was  complete,  and  large  armies  of 


ten  and  twenty  thoiisand  men  were  already  in 
the  fleld.  ...  It  was  particularly  on  this  left 
bank,  in  Anjou,  and  Upper  4ind  Lower  Poitou, 
that  the  famous  war  of  La  V^endee  had  broken 
out.  It  was  in  this  part  of  France  that  the 
influence  of  time  was  least  felt,  and  that  it  had 
l)r()du(;ed  least  change  in  the  ancient  manners. 
The  feudal  system  had  there  acquired  a  truly 
l)atriarchal  character;  and  the  Revolution,  in- 
stead of  operating  a  beneficial  reform  in  the 
country,  had  shocked  the  most  kindly  habits  and 
been  received  as  a  persecution.  The  Bocage  and 
the  Marais  constitute  a  singular  country,  which 
it  is  nece.s.sary  to  describe,  in  order  to  convey  an 
idea  of  the  manners  of  the  population,  ancl  the 
kind  of  society  that  was  formed  there.  Setiing 
out  from  Nantes  and  Hamuur  and  proceeding 
from  the  Loire  to  the  sands  of  Ohmne,  Lu(;on, 
Fontenay,  and  Niort,  you  meet  with  an  unetpial 
imdulating  soil,  intersected  by  ravines  and 
crossed  by  a  multitude  of  hedges,  which  serve 
to  fence  in  each  fleld,  and  which  have  on  this 
account  obtained  for  the  country  the  name  of 
t  he  Bocage.  As  you  approach  the  sea  the  ground 
declines,  till  it  terminates  in  salt  marshes,  and  is 
everywhere  cut  up  by  a  multitude  of  small 
canals,  which  render  access  almost  impossible. 
This  is  what  is  called  the  Marais.  The  only 
abundant  produce  in  this  coimtry  is  pasturage, 
consetiuently  <  ttle  are  plentiful.  The  peasants 
there  gre'\  >■.  "  Just  suflicicnt  corn  for  their  own 
consumpi  ;  .,  und  employed  the  produce  of  their 
herds  an*  n'\  ;:i  as  a  medium  of  exchange.  It  is 
well  know  n  that  no  people  are  more  .simple  than 
th  .se  subsistirtr  by  this  kind  of  industry.  Few 
great  towns  had  been  built  in  these  parts.  They 
contained  only  large  villages  of  two  or  three 
thousand  souls.  Between  the  two  high-roads 
leading,  the  one  from  Tours  to  Poitiers,  and  the 
other  from  Nantes  to  La  Rochelle,  extended  a 
tract  thirty  leagues  in  breadth,  where  there  were 
none  but  cross-roads  leading  to  villages  and 
hamlets.  The  country  was  divided  into  a  great 
number  of  small  farms  paying  a  rent  of  from 
five  to  six  hundred  francs,  each  let  to  a  single 
family,  which  divided  the  produce  of  the  cattle 
with  the  proprietor  of  the  land.  From  this  divi- 
sion of  farms,  the  seigneurs  had  to  treat  with 
each  family,  and  kept  up  a  continual  and  easy 
intercourse  with  them.  The  simplest  mode  of 
life  prevailed  in  the  mansions  of  the  gentry: 
they  were  fond  of  the  chase,  on  account  of  the 
abundance  of  game ;  the  gentry  and  the  peasants 
hunted  together,  and  they  were  all  celebrated 
for  their  skill  and  vigour.  The  priests,  men  of 
extraordinary  purity  of  character,  exercised, 
there  a  truly  paternal  ministry.  .  .  .  When  the 
Revolution,  so  beneflcent  in  other  quarters, 
reached  this  country,  with  its  iron  level,  it  pro- 
duced profound  agitation.  It  had  been  well  if  it 
could  have  made  an  exception  there,  but  that 
was  impossible.  .  .  .  When  the  removal  of  the 
non-juring  priests  deprived  the  peasants  of  the 
ministers  in  whom  they  had  confldence,  they 
were  vehemently  exasperated,  and,  as  in_  Bre- 
tagne, they  ran  into  the  woods  and  travelletl  to  a 
considerable  distance  to  attend  the  ceremonies  of 
a  worship,  the  only  true  one  in  their  estimation. 
From  that  moment  a  violent  hatred  was  kindled 
in  their  souls,  and  the  priests  neglected  no 
means  of  fanning  the  flames.  The  10th  of 
August  drove  several  Poitcvin  nobles  back  to 
their  estates;    the  21st  of    January    estranged 
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thorn,  and  they  communicated  thoir  indignation 
to  those  about  them.  Th(;y  did  not  <()n,si)ire, 
however,  rh  some  liavc  conceived,  'j'iie  Itnown 
dispositions  of  the  country  liad  incited  men  wlio 
were  strangers  to  it  to  frame  plans  of  conspiracj'. 
One  had  been  hatched  in  Hretagne,  but  none  was 
formed  in  the  Bocage ;  tliere  was  no  concerted 
plan  there;  the  peojile  suffered  themselves  to  be 
driv(!n  to  extremity.  At  length,  the  levy  of 
!1(M),()()0  men  excited  in  the  month  of  March  a 
general  insurrection.  .  .  .  Obliged  to  take  arms, 
they  chose  rather  to  fight  against  th(!  republic; 
than  for  it.  Nearly  about  the  same  time,  thai 
is,  at  the  beginning  of  March,  the  drawing  was 
the  occasion  of  an  insurrection  in  the  I'pper 
Bocage  and  in  the  INIarais.  On  the  10th  of 
March,  the  drawing  was  to  take  place  at  St. 
Florent,  near  Ancienis,  in  Anjou.  The  young 
men  refused  to  draw.  The  guard  endeavoured  to 
force  them  to  comply.  The  nnlitary  command- 
ant ordered  a  i)iece"of  cannon  to  be  pointed  and 
fired  at  the  nuitineers.  They  dashed  forward 
with  their  bludgeons,  made  themselves  masters 
of  the  piece,  disarmed  the  guard,  and  were,  at 
the  .same  time,  not  a  little  astonished  at  their  own 
temerity.  A  carrier,  named  I'athelineau,  a  man 
highly  esteemed  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
possessing  great  bravery  and  powers  of  persua- 
sion, quitting  liis  farm  on  hearing  the  tidings, 
hastened  to  join  them,  rallied  them,  roused  their 
courage,  and  gave  some  consistency  to  the  insur- 
rection by  his  skill  in  keeping  it  up.  The  very 
same  day  he  resolved  to  attack  a  republican 
post  consisting  of  eighty  men.  The  peasants 
followed  him  with  their  bludgeons  and  their 
muskets.  After  a  first  volley,  every  shot  of 
which  told,  because  they  were  excellent  marks- 
men, they  rushed  upon  the  post,  disarmed  it, 
and  made  themselves  master  of  the  position. 
Next  day,  Cathelineau  proceeded  to  Cheniille, 
which  he  likewise  took,  in  spite  of  200  republi- 
cans and  three  pieces  of  cannon.  A  gamekeeper 
at  the  chateau  of  Maidevrier,  named  Stofilet,  and 
a  young  peasant  of  the  village  of  Chanzeau,  had 
on  their  part  collected  a  band  of  peasants. 
These  came  and  joined  Cathelineau,  who  con- 
ceived the  daring  design  of  attacking  Chollet, 
the  most  con.siderable  town,  in  the  country,  the 
chief  place  of  a  district,  and  guarded  by  500 
republicans.  .  .  .  The  victorious  band  of  Cathe- 
lineau entered  Chollet,  seized  all  the  arms  that  it 
could  find,  and  made  cartridges  out  of  the 
charges  of  the  cannon.  It  was  always  in  this 
manner  that  the  Vendeans  procured  ammimition. 
.  .  .  Another  much  more  general  revolt  had 
broken  out  in  the  Marais  and  the  department  of 
La  Vendee.  At  Machecoul  and  Challans,  the 
recruiting  was  the  occasion  of  a  universal  insur- 
rection. .  .  .  Three  hundred  republicans  were 
shot  by  parties  of  20  or  30.  .  .  .  In  the  depart- 
ment of  La  Vendee,  that  is,  to  the  south  of  the 
theatre  of  this  war,  the  insurrection  assumed 
still  more  consistfince.  The  national  guards  of 
Fontenay,  haviup,  set  out  on  their  march  for 
Chantonnay,  were  repulsed  and  beaten.  Chan- 
toimay  was  plundered.  General  Verteuil,  who 
commanded  the  11th  military  division,  on 
receiving  intelligence  of  this  defeat,  dispatched 
General  Marce  with  1,2U0  men,  partly  troops  of 
the  line,  and  partly  national  guards.  The  rebels 
who  were  met  at  St.  Vincent,  were  repulsed. 
General  Marce  had  time  to  add  1,200  more  men 
and  nine  pieces  of  cannon  to  his  little  army.     In 


!  marching  upon  St.  Fulgent,  he  again  fell  in 
j  with  the  Vendeans  in  a  valley  and  stopped  to 
restore!  a  bridge  whicii  they  had  destroyed. 
About  four  in  the  afternoon  of  tlit;  IHth  of  March, 
the  Vendeans,  taking  the  initiative,  advanced 
and  attacked  him  .  .  .  and  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  artillery,  tlu;  anuuunition,  and  tho 
arms,  which  the  .soldiers  threw  away  that  they, 
might  i)e  the  lighter  in  their  llight.  t'hese  more 
important  siieceHses  in  the  department  of  La 
Vendee  ]>roper]y  so  called,  i)rocured  for  tho 
insurgents  the  name  of  Vendeans.  which  they 
afteiwards  retained,  though  the  war  was  far 
more  active  out  of  La  Vendee.  The  pillage 
conuuitted  by  them  in  the  .Marais  caused  them 
to  be  called  brigands,  though  the  greater  number 
did  not  deserve  that  appellation.  The  insurrec- 
tion extended  into  the  Marais  from  the  cnvirouB 
of  Nantes  to  Les  Sables,  and  into  Anjou  aiul 
I'oitou,  as  far  as  the  environs  of  Vihiers  and 
I'arthenay.  .  .  .  Easter  recalled  all  the  insur- 
gents to  their  homes,  from  which  they  never 
would  stay  away  long.  To  them  a  war  was  a 
.sort  of  sporting  excursion  of  several  days;  they 
carried  with  them  a  sufllcient  (piantity  of  bread 
for  the  time,  and  then  returned  to  inflame  their 
neighbours  by  the  accounts  which  they  gave. 
Places  of  meeting  were  appointed  for  the  month 
of  April.  The  insurrection  was  then  general 
and  extended  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
country.  It  might  be  comprised  in  a  line 
which,  commencing  at  Nantes,  would  pass 
through  Pornic,  the  Isle  of  Noirmoutiers,  Les 
Sables,  Lu^-on,  Fontenay,  Niort,  and  Parthcnay, 
and  return  by  Airvault,  Thouar,  Done,  and  St. 
Florent,  to  the  Loire.  The  insurrection,  begun 
by  men  who  were  not  superior  to  the  peasants 
whom  they  commanded,  excepting  by  their 
natural  (luallties,  was  soon  continued  by  men  of 
a  higher  rank.  The  peasants  went  to  the  man- 
sions and  forced  the  nobles  to  i)ut  themselves  at 
their  head.  The  whole  Marais  insisted  on  being 
commanded  by  Charette.  ...  In  the  Bocage, 
the  peasants  applied  to  Messrs.  de  Bonchamps, 
d'Elbee,  and  de  Laroche-Jacquelein,  and  forced 
them  from  their  man.sions  to  pl.ace  them  at  their 
head."  These  gentlemen  were  afterwards 
joined  by  M.  de  Lescure,  a  cousin  of  Henri  de 
Laroche-Jacquelin. — A.  Thiers,  Hist,  of  the  Fr. 
Ea\  {Am.  ed.),  v.  2,  pp.  140-152. 

Also  in  Sir  A.  Alison,  Hint,  of  Europe,  ch.  12, 
(v.  3). — Marquise  de  Larochejaquelein,  Memoirs. 
— Henri  lAirocIwjaquelein  and  the  W<tr  in  La 
Vendee,  {Chambers  Miscdlany,  r.  2). — L.  1. 
Guiney,  Monxieur  Henri  {de  La  Rocheju'inelein.) 

A.  D.  1793  (March— June).  —  Vigorous 
measures  of  the  Revolutionary  government. — 
The  Committee  of  Public  Safety. — The  final 
struggle  of  Jacobins  and  Girondins. — The 
fall  of  the  Girondins. — The  news  of  the  defeat 
of  Dumouriez  at  Neerwinucn,  which  reached 
Paris  on  the  21st,  "  brought  about  two  important 
measures.  Jean  Debry,  on  behalf  of  the 
Diplomatic  Committee,  proposed  that  all  strangers 
should  be  expelled  from  France  within  eight 
days  who  could  not  give  a  good  reason  for  their 
residence,  and  on  the  same  evening  the  Commit- 
tee of  General  Defence  was  reorganized  and 
placed  on  another  footing.  This  committee  had 
come  into  existence  in  January,  1798.  It  origi- 
nally consisted  of  21  members,  wii  *  were  not 
directly  elected  by  the  Conventii  n,  but  were 
chosen  from  the  seven  most  imp'/ftant  commit- 
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tecs.  But  now,  nftcr  llic  news  of  Ncerwinden, 
a  powerful  coiiunitttK!  was  directly  elected.  It 
consiHted  of  24  iiK^iidiers,  and  lli<;  tirHt  couunitteu 
contained  nine  (iirondin.s,  nine  deputies  of  tlie 
Plain,  and  nix  Jacobins,  including  every  repre- 
sentative man  in  t!ie  Convention.  .  .  .  The  new 
Coniniitteo  was  j^ivcn  tho  greatest  powers,  and 
after  lirat  proposing  to  tho  Convention  that  tho 
penalty  of  death  should  be  decreed  against  every 
enugro  over  fourteen,  and  to  every  one  who  pro- 
tected an  emigre,  it  proposed  that  Dumouriez 
should  be  sununoned  to  the  bar  of  the  Conven- 
tion." Early  in  April,  news  of  the  desertion  of 
Dumouriez  and  the  retreat  of  Cu.stine,  "made 
the  Convention  decide  on  yet  further  measures 
to  strengthen  tho  executive.  l^Iarat,  who,  like 
Danton  and  Uobespierre,  was  statesman  enough  to 
perceive  the  need  of  strengthening  the  executive, 
proposed  that  enlarged  i)ower8  should  be  given 
to  the  conunittees;  and  Isnard,  as  the  rej)orter 
of  the  Committee  of  General  Defence,  proposed 
the  establishment  of  a  smaller  connnittee  of  nine, 
with  supreme  and  unlimited  executive  powers — 
a  propo.sal  which  was  warmly  supported  by 
every  statesman  in  the  Convention.  ...  It  is 
noticeable  that  every  measure  which  strength- 
ened tho  terror  when  it  was  finally  established 
was  decreed  while  the  Girondins  could  com- 
mand a  majority  in  the  Convention,  and  that  it 
was  a  Girondin,  Isnard,  who  ))ropo.scd  the 
immense  powers  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  [Comite  de  Salut  Public].  Upon  April  6 
Isnard  brought  up  a  decree  defining  the  powers 
of  tho  new  committee.  It  was  to  consist  of 
nine  deputies;  to  confer  in  secret;  to  have 
supreme  executive  power,  and  authority  to 
spend  certain  sums  of  money  without  account- 
ing for  them,  and  it  was  to  present  a  weekly 
report  to  the  Convention.  These  immense 
powers  were  granted  under  the  pressure  of  news 
from  the  frontier,  and  it  was  obvious  that  it 
would  not  be  long  before  such  a  powerful 
executive  could  conquer  the  independence  of  the 
Convention.  Isnard's  proposals  were  opposed 
by  Buzot,  but  decreed ;  and  on  April  7  the  lirst 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  was  elected.  It 
consisted  of  the  following  members: — Bariire, 
Delmas,  Breard,  Cambon,  Danton,  Guyton- 
Morveau,  Trellhard,  Lacroix,  and  Robert  Lindet. 
The  very  first  proposal  of  the  new  committee 
was  that  it  should  appoint  three  representatives 
with  every  army  from  among  the  deputies  of 
the  Convention,  with  unlimited  powers,  who 
•were  to  report  to  the  committee  itself.  This 
motion  was  followed  by  a  very  statesmanlike  one 
from  Danton.  lie  perceived  the  folly  of  the 
decree  of  November  18,  which  declared  univer- 
sal war  against  all  kings.  ...  On  his  propo- 
sition the  fatal  decree  .  .  .  was'withdrawn,  and 
it  was  made  possible  for  France  again  to  enter 
into  the  comity  of  European  nations.  It  is  very 
obvious  that  it  was  the  foreign  war  which  had 
developed  the  progress  of  the  Revolution  with 
such  astonishing  rapidity  in  France.  It  was 
Brunswick's  manifesto  which  mainly  caused  the 
attack  on  the  Tuileries  on  August  10;  it  was  the 
surrender  of  Verdun  which  directly  caused  the 
massacres  of  September.  It  was  the  battle  of 
Neerwinden  which  established  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal,  and  that  defeat  nd  the  desertion  of 
Dumouriez  which  brought  about  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  The 
Girondin3  were  chiefly  responsible  for  the  great 


war,  and  its  first  result  was  to  destroy  them  as 
a  party.  .  ,  .  Their  early  inliuenee  over  the 
deputies  of  tho  IMain  rested  on  a  belief  in  their 
statesmanlike  powers,  but  as  time  went  on  that 
intluence  steadily  diminished.  It  was  in  vain 
for  Danton  to  attempt  to  make  peace  in  the  Con- 
venti(m;  bitter  wonls  on  both  sides  had  left  too 
strong  an  impression  ever  to  be  elTaeed.  The 
Jacobin  leaders  despised  the  Girondins;  tho 
Girondins  hated  the  Jacobins  for  having  won 
away  power  from  them.  Tho  Jacobins  formed 
a  small  but  very  uiuted  binly,  of  which  every 
mend)er  knew  its  own  mind;  they  were  deter- 
mined to  carry  on  the  Republic  at  all  costs,  and 
to  destroy  tho  Girondins  as  (juiekly  as  they 
could.  .  .  .  Tho  desertion  of  Dumouriez  hail 
caused  strong  mea.siires  to  be  taken  by  tho  Con- 
vention, .  .  .  and  all  jiarties  had  concurred. 
.  .  .  But  as  soon  as  these  important  measures 
had  been  taken,  which  tho  majority  of  tho  Con- 
vention believed  would  enable  France  once  more 
to  free  her  frontiers  from  the  invaders,  the 
(Jirondins  and  Jacobins  turned  upon  each  other 
with  redoul)led  ardour,  and  the  death-struggle 
between  them  recommenced.  The  Girondins 
reopened  tho  struggle  with  an  attack  upon 
Marnt.  Few  steps  could  have  been  more  fool- 
ish, for  Alarat,  though  in  many  ways  a  real 
statesman,  had  from  tho  exaggeration  of  his 
language  never  obtained  the  influence  in  tho 
Convention  to  which  his  abilities  entitled  him. 
.  .  .  But  he  remained  the  idol  of  the  people  of 
Paris,  and  in  attacking  him  the  Girondins 
exasperated  tho  people  of  Paris  in  tho  person  of 
their  beloved  journalist.  On  April  11  Guadet 
read  a  placard  in  the  Convention,  which  Marat 
had  posted  on  the  walls  of  Paris,  full  of  his 
usual  libellous  abuse  of  the  Girondins.  It  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  of  Legislation  with 
other  writings  of  Marat,"  and  two  days 
later,  on  the  report  of  tho  Committee,  it  was 
voted  by  the  Convention  (half  of  its  members 
being  absent),  that  Marat  should  bo  sent  before 
the  Tribunal  for  trial.  This  called  out  immediate 
demonstrations  from  Marat's  Parisian  admirers. 
"On  April  15,  in  th'*  name  of  35  sections  of 
Paris,  Pache  and  Ilebert  demanded  the  expulsion 
from  the  Convention  of  23  of  the  leading 
Girondists  as  'disturbers  of  the  public  peace,' 
including  Brissot,  Guadet,  Vergniaud,  Gen- 
sonne,  Buzot,  Barbaroux,  Louvet,  Potion,  and 
Lanjuinais.  ...  On  April  23  the  trial  of  Marat 
took  place.  He  was  unanimously  acquitted, 
although  most  of  the  judges  of  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal  sympathized  with  the  Girondins.  .  .  . 
The  acquittal  of  Marat  was  a  fearful  blow  to  the 
Girondin  party ;  they  had  in  no  way  discredited 
the  Jacobins,  and  had  only  made  themselves 
unpopular  in  Paris.  .  .  .  The  Commune  of  Paris 
steadily  organized  the  more  advanced  republicans 
of  the  city  for  an  open  attack  upon  tho  Girondins. 
.  .  .  Throughout  the  month  of  May,  preparations 
for  the  final  struggle  went  on ;  it  was  recognized 
by  both  parties  that  they  must  appeal  to  force, 
and  ^arrangements  for  appealing  to  force  were 
made  as  openly  for  the  coup  d'etat  of  May  31 
as  they  had  been  for  that  of  August  10.  On  the 
one  side,  the  Commune  of  Paris  steadily  concen- 
trated its  armed  strength  and  formed  its  plan  of 
action ;  on  the  other,  the  leading  Girondins  met 
daily  at  the  house  of  Valaz6,  and  prepared 
to  move  decrees  in  the  Convention."  But  the 
Girondins  were  still  divided  among  themselves. 
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Some  wished  to  appeal  to  the  provinces,  against 
Paris,  which  meant  civil  war;  otluTs  o|»|)08f(l 
thi^i  as  unpatriotic.  On  thu  31tit  uf  May,  and  on 
tlio  two  (lays  following,  tlio  Commune  of  I'aris 
called  out  its  mob  to  execute  the  (leterinined 
coup  d'etat.  On  the  last  of  these  tlireu  days 
(June  2),  the  Convention  surrounded,  imprisoned 
and  terrorized  Ijy  armed  rulllaus,  led  l)y  llenriot, 
lately  apixiintcd  Commander  of  the  National 
Guard,  sui)missivcly  decreed  that  the  proHcriljcd 
Ciirondin  dei)uties,  with  others,  to  the  number 
altogether  of  31,  should  be  jjlaced  under  arrest 
in  their  own  houses.  This  "  lel't  the  members  of 
the  Mountain  predonnnantin  the  Convention.  The 
deputies  of  the  Marsh  or  Plain  weio  now  (locllo 
to  the  voice  of  the  Jacobin  leaders,"  whoso 
supremacy  was  now  without  dispute.  On  the 
preceding  day,  an  attempt  had  been  made,  on 
the  order  of  the  Commune,  to  arrest  M.  Roland 
and  two  others  of  the  ministers.  Roland 
escaped,  but  Madame  Roland,  the  more  impor- 
tant Girondist  leader,  was  taken  and  consigned 
to  the  Abbaye. — II.  M.  Steithens,  Jligt.  of  tfui 
Fr.  lieu.,  V.  2,  ch.  7-«. 

Also  in  H.  A.  Taiiic,  Tlie  Fr.  liev. ,  bk.  4,  ch.  18. 
W.  Smyth,  Lects.  on  t/ie  Hid.  of  the  Fr.  Itt:i\, 
lect.  37  {v.  2).— II.  Von  Sybel,  lliat.  of  tlie  Fr. 
Sev.,  bk.  7,  ch.  1-3  (y.  3). 

A.  D.  1793  (March  —  September). —  Forma- 
tion of  the  great  Europea;i  Coalition  aeainst 
Revolutionary  France. —  The  seeds  of  dis- 
sension and  weakness  in  it. —  "The  impression 
made  at  St.  Petersburg  by  the  execution  of 
Louis  was  fully  as  vivid  as  at  London :  already 
it  was  evident  that  these  two  capitals  were  the 
centres  of  the  great  contest  which  was  approach- 
ing. .  .  .  An  intimate  and  confidential  corre- 
spondence immediately  commenced  between 
Count  Woronzoff,  the  Russian  ambassador  at 
London,  and  Lord  Qrenville,  the  British  sec- 
retary of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  which  termi- 
nated in  a  treaty  between  the  powers,  signed  in 
,  London  ou  the  25th  of  March.  By  thip  conven- 
I  tion,  which  laid  the  basis  of  the  grand  alli- 
jance  wliich  afterwards  brought  the  war  to  a 
glorious  termination,  it  was  provided  that  the 
two  powers  should  '  employ  their  respective 
forces,  as  far  as  circumstances  shall  permit,  in 
carrying  on  the  just  and  necessary  war  in  which 
they  find  themselves  engaged  against  France ;  and 
they  reciprocally  engage  not  to  lay  down  their 
arms  without  restitution  of  all  the  conquests 
which  may  have  been  made  upon  either  of  the  re- 
spective powers,  or  upon  such  other  states  or  allies 
to  whom,  t>jr  common  consent,  they  shall  extend 
the  benefit  of  this  treaty.'  .  .  .  Shortly  after 
[April  25],  a  similar  convention  was  entered  into 
between  Great  Britain  and  Sardinia,  by  which 
the  latter  power  was  to  receive  an  annual  sub- 
sidy of  £200,000  during  the  whole  continuance 
of  the  war,  and  the  former  to  ki^ep  on  foot  an 
army  of  50,000  men;  and  the  Englisli  govern- 
ment engaged  to  procure  for  it  entire  restitution 
of  its  dominions  as  they  stood  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war.  By  another  convention,  with 
the  cabinet  of  Madrid,  signed  at  Aranjuez  on 
the  25th  of  May,  they  engaged  not  to  make 
peace  till  they  hacl  obtained  full  restitution  for 
the  Spaniards  'of  all  places,  towns,  and  terri- 
tories which  belonged  to  them  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war,  and  which  the  enemy  may  have 
taken  during  its  continuance. '  A  similar  treaty 
was  entered  into  with  the  court  of  the  Two 


Siciliea,  and  with  PrusHia  [July  12  and  14],  in 
wliich  the  clauses,  prohibiting  all  exportation  to 
Fraiue,  and  preventing  the  trade  of  ueutrals 
Willi  it,  were  the  same  as  in  the  Russian  treaty. 
Treaties  of  the  same  tenor  were  concluded  in  the 
course  of  the  summer  with  tlio  Emperor  of 
Germany  [August  30],  and  the  King  of  Portu- 
gal [Septembur  20].  Thus  was  all  Europe  ar- 
rayed in  a  great  league  against  R('[)ubli(-an 
France,  and  thus  did  the  regicides  of  that  coun- 
try, as  the  first  fruits  of  their  cruel  triumph, 
find  themselves  excluded  from  the  pale  of  civil- 
ized natioiLS.  .  .  .  But  while  all  Euro])e  thus 
resounded  with  the  note  of  military  preparation 
against  France,  Russia  had  other  and  more  inter- 
ested designs  in  vii'w.  Amidst  the  general  conster- 
nation at  the'riumphs  of  the  French  republicans, 
Catharine  conceiveil  tlii'  she  would  be  permitted 
to  pursue,  without  molestation,  her  ambitious 
(Uisigns  against  Poland  [See  Poland:  A.  D. 
17U3-170«|  She  constantly  represented  the  dis- 
turbances in  that  kingdom  as  the  fruit  of  revolu- 
tionary propagandism,  which  it  was  indispensable 
to  crush  in  the  tirst  instance.  .  .  .  The  ambitious 
views  of  Prussia  were  also  .  .  .  strongly  turned 
in  the  same  direction.  .  .  .  Nor  was  it  only  the 
ambitious  projects  of  Russia  and  Pi  ussia  against 
the  indei)endence  of  Poland  which  already  gave 
ground  for  gloomy  augury  as  to  the  issue  of  the 
war.  Its  issue  was  more  immediately  affected 
by  the  jealousy  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  which 
now  broke  out  in  the  most  undisguised  manner, 
and  occasioned  such  a  division  of  the  allied  forces 
as  effectually  prevented  any  cordial  or  effective 
co-operation  continuing  to  exist  between  them. 
The  Prussian  cabinet,  mortified  at  the  lead  which 
the  Imperial  generals  took  in  the  common  opera- 
tions, insisted  upon  the  formation  of  two  inde- 
pendent German  armies ;  one  composed  of  Prus- 
sians, the  other  of  Austrians,  to  one  or  other  of 
which  the  forces  of  all  the  minor  states  should  be 
joined:  those  of  Saxony,  Ilunover,  and  Hesse 
being  grouped  around  the  standards  of  Prussia; 
those  of  Bavaria,  Wirtemburg,  Swabia,  the  Pala- 
tinate, and  Franconia,  following  the  double- 
headed  eagles  of  Austria.  By  this  means,  all 
unity  "of  action  between  the  two  grand  allied 
armies  was  broken  up.  .  ,  .  Prince  Cobourg  was 
appointed  generalissimo  of  the  allied  Armies  from 
the  Rhine  to  the  German  ocean."  In  April,  a 
corps  of  20,000  English  had  been  lauded  in 
Holland,  "under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  and  being  united  to  10,000  Hanoverians 
and  llessians,  formed  a  total  of  30,000  men  in 
British  pay."  Holland,  as  an  ally  of  England, 
was  already  in  the  Coalition,  the  French  having 
declared  war,  in  February,  against  the  two  mar- 
itime powers,  simultaneously. — Sir  A.  Alison, 
Jllst.  of  Europe,  ch.  13  (u.  4). 

Also  in  F.  C.  Schlosser,  Ilist.  of  the  18th  Cen- 
tury, V.  6,  div.  2,  ch.  2,  sect.  3. 

A.  D.  1793  (April— August):  Minister  Genet 
in  America. —  Washington's  proclamation  of 
neutrality.  See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1793. 

A.  D.  1793  (June).—  Flight  of  most  of  the 
Girondists. —  Their  appeal  to  the  country. — 
In.iurrection  in  the  provinces. —  The  rising  at 
Lyons,  Marseilles,  Bordeaux,  Toulon. —  Pro- 
gress of  the  Vendean  revolt. — "After  this  day 
[of  the  events  which  culminated  on  the  2d  of 
June,  but  which  are  commonly  referred  to  as 
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Ix'lnff  of  'thnniHl  of  Miiy,' wlicn  they  Xwfiwn 
\\\w\\  tli(!  people  nmde  no  other  use  of  thefr 
po\vt>r  tliiiii  (o  (lisplity  ami  to  exen-iHe  the  pres- 
Hiint  of  I'lirlHover  the  repreHuntatioii,  they  Hepa- 
ritted  without  cotiiniittitiK  any  exc(>H.s.  .  .  .  L.h 
MontalKncciiUHeii  th<!  tonirnitteeH  tolxtreinHlated 
on  th('  morrow,  with  thi;  excepllon  of  that  of 
pulilie  Hafely.  They  threw  into  the  majority 
their  most  (hicldeil  menii)ers.  .  .  .  Tliey  deposi'd 
thoHe  ministers  suspected  of  attitc^limtuit  to  the 
conquered;  wuit  oornmiHsioners  into  the  doiiht 
ful  di'partineiits;  annulleil  the  project  of  tiie 
conHtitutiiiii  proposed  hy  the  (Jirondists;  and 
ehur>?ed  liie  louurittee  of  safety  to  draw  n\t  in 
elKl'triuys  11  proj(u;t  for  the  (ionstitutiou  (entirely 
deinocralical.  They  proHsed  forward  tlie  n;- 
cruitinj^  and  armament  of  the  revolutionary 
army  —  that  h-vv  of  patriottsm  en  masHt;.  Tiu^y 
decreed  a  force(f  loan  of  a  million  u|)on  the  rich. 
They  Hcnt  one  after  the  other,  accused  upon 
accused,  to  the  revolutionary  tribunal.  Their 
sittinj^s  were  no  longer  deliiieration,  hut  cursory 
motions,  decn;ed  on  tlie  instant  by  a(;(^lamation, 
and  sent  immediat«dy  to  thedtlTerent  <'ommittees 
for  execution.  Tliey  stripp'd  the  executive! 
pow(>r  of  the  little  inil(!|>endenc(!  and  reH])onsil)il- 
Ity  it  heretofore;  retainiid.  Continually  called  into 
the  hosom  of  their conuiiittces  ministers  liecunie 
no  more  than  the  passive  executors  of  the  meas- 
ures they  decreed.  From  this  day,  also,  dis- 
cussion was  at  an  end;  action  was  alV  Tlu;  dis- 
appearance of  tlie  (Hrondists  deprived  i\\v.  Revo- 
lution of  its  voice.  Elociuence  was  proscribed 
with  Ver;^niaud,  with  the  exception  of  those  f(!w 
days  when  tlu;  ^^'nt  party  chie^fs,  Danton  and 
Robespierre,  spoke,  not  to  refute  opinions,  but 
to  intimate  tludr  will,  and  promulfratcj  their 
orders.  The  Assemblies  became  almost  mute. 
A  dead  silcMice  reigned  henceforth  in  the  Conven- 
tion. In  the  meanwhile  tlu!  22  Girondists  [ex- 
cei)tiiig  Vergniaud,  Gensonnii,  Ducos,  Tonfrede, 
and  a  few  otlierH.  who  remained  under  tlie  de- 
cree of  arrest,  facing  all  conscujuences],  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Comnussion  uf  Twcslve,  and  a  certain 
number  of  their  friends,  warned  of  their  danger 
by  this  first  blow  of  ostracism,  tied  into  their 
departments,  and  hurried  to  protest  agaln^it  the 
mutilation  of  tlie  country.  .  .  .  Robespierre,  Dan- 
ton,  the  Comnuttee  of  Public,  Safety,  and  even 
the  people  them.selves,  seemed  to  shut  their  eyes 
to  those  evasions,  as  if  desirous  to  bo  rid  of 
victims  whom  it  would  pain  them  to  strike. 
Buzot,  Barbaroux,  Guadet,  Louvet,  Salles, 
Petion,  Bergoing,  Lesage,  Cressy,  Kervelegan 
and  Lanjuinais,  threw  themselves  into  Normandy ; 
and  after  having  traversed  it,  inciting  all  the 
departments  between  Paris  and  the  Ocean,  es- 
tablished at  Caen  the  focus  and  centre  of  insurrcc 
tiou  agair  the  tyranny  of  Paris.  They  gave 
themselve.-.  ..le  name  of  the  Central  Assembly  of 
Resistance  to  Oppression.  Biroteau  and  Chas- 
set  had  arrived  at  Lyons.  The  armed  sections 
of  this  town  were  agitated  with  contrary  and 
already  bloody  commotion  [the  Jacobin  munici- 
pality having  been  overthrown,  after  hard  fight- 
ing, and  its  chief,  Chalier,  put  to  death].  Brissot 
fled  to  Moulins,  Robaut  St.  Etienne  to  Nismes. 
Grangencuvc,  sent  by  Vergniaud,  Tonfr6de,  and 
Ducos,  to  Bordeaux,  raised  troops  ready  to  march 
upon  the  capital.  Toulouse  followed  the  same 
impulse  of  resistance  to  Paris.  The  departments 
of  the  west  were  on  fire,  and  rejoiced  to  see  the 
republic,  torn    into  contending    factions,  offer 


them  th'  aid  of  one  of  the  two  parties  for  thn 
resloratli  ..  of  royalty.  'I'he  mountainous  centre 
of  France  .  .  .  was  agitated.  .  .  .  .MarseilicH 
enrolled  i(),()()()  men  at  the  voic(!of  Rebec(|uiand 
tilt!  young  friendH  of  Barbaroux.  They  impris- 
oned liieconunissioners  of  the  Convention,  lioux 
and  Antiboul.  Royalty,  always  brooding  in  the 
south,  insensibly  transformed  this  movement  of 
patriotism  into  a  monarchical  insurrection.  Re- 
lieci|ui,  in  despair  ...  at  seemg  loyally  avail 
its(!lf  of  the  rising  in  the  south,  escaped  remor.sc 
by  suicide,  throwing  himself  into  the  sea.  Lyons 
and  Bordeaux  likewis(!  impri.soncd  the  envoys  of 
the  Convention  as  .Maratists.  Tht;  first  columns 
of  the  combined  army  of  the  departments  began 
to  move  in  all  directions;  (5,000  Marseillais  were 
alrtNidy  at  Avignon,  ready  toroascend  the  Rlumc, 
and  form  a  junction  with  the  insurg(.'nts  of  Nis- 
mes anil  of  Lyons.  Brittany  and  Normandy 
uniting,  concentrated  tiieir  first  fonu's  at 
Kvreux." — A  de  Lamartine,  IU»t.  of  the  (liron- 
(UMk,  hk.  in  (»'.  ;i). —  The  royalists  of  the  west, 
"  during  this  almost  general  rising  of  tin;  depart- 
ments, continued  to  extend  their  enterprises. 
After  their  first  victories,  the  Vendeans  seized  on 
Bres.sure,  Argentcm,  and  Thouars.  Entirely 
masters  of  their  own  country,  they  proposed  get- 
ting poss('ssion  of  the  fnmticrs,  and  opening  the 
way  to  ntvolulionary  France,  as  well  as  (!ommu- 
nicati(ms  with  England.  On  the  0th  of  June, 
the  Vendcan  army,  "composed  of  40,000  men, 
under  ("athelineau,  Lescurc,  Stofllet,  and  La 
Rocheja(;(|uelin,  marched  on  Saumur,  whicii  it 
took  by  storm.  It  then  prepared  to  atta(^k  and 
capture  Nantes,  to  siicure  the  i)os.se.sHion  of  its 
own  country,  and  become  masters  of  the  course 
of  the  Loire.  Catlielineau,  at  the  head  of  the 
Vendean  troops,  left  a  gatri.son  in  Saunuir,  took 
Angers,  crossed  the  Loire,  pretended  to  advance 
ujion  Tours  and  Lemans,  and  then  rapidly  threw 
himself  upon  Nantes,  which  he  attackeilon  the 
right  bank,  while  Charotto  was  to  attack  it  on 
the  left."— P.  A.  Mignet,  IlUt.  of  the  Fr,  Rev., 
ch.  8. 

A.  D.  1793  (June— October).— The  new 
Jacobin  Constitution  postponed. —  Concentra- 
tion of  power  in  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety. — The  irresistible  machine  of  revolu- 
tionary eovernment. — "It  was  while  affairs 
were  in  tlus  critical  condition  that  the  Mountain 
undertook  the  sole  conduct  of  the  government 
in  France.  They  had  hitherto  resisted  all  at- 
tempts of  the  Girondists  to  establish  a  new  con- 
stitution in  place  of  that  of  1701.  They  now 
undertook  the  work  themselves,  and  in  four  days 
drew  up  a  constitution,  as  simple  as  it  was 
democratic,  which  was  i.ssued  on  the  24th  of 
June.  Every  citizen  of  the  ago  of  21  could  vote 
directly  in  the  election  of  deputies,  who  were 
chosen  for  a  year  at  a  time  and  were  to  sit  in  a 
single  a.sscmbly.  The  assembly  had  the  sole 
power  of  making  laws,  but  a  period  was  fixed 
during  which  the  constituents  could  protest 
against  its  eiwctments.  The  executive  power 
was  entrusted  to  24  men,  who  were  chosen  by 
the  assembly  from  candidates  nominated  by 
electors  chosen  by  the  original  voters.  Twelve 
out  of  the  24  were  to  be  renewed  every  six 
months.  But  this  constitution  was  intended 
merely  to  satisfy  the  departments,  and  was  never 
l)Ut  into  practice.  The  condition  of  Prance  re- 
quired a  greater  concentration  of  power,  and 
this  was  supplied  by  the  Committee  of  Public 
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Hafety.  Ever  ilnco  tho  0th  of  April  tlio  original 
inonificrs  of  tlic  CN)iiiiniltt  r  liiul  Ix-cn  ro-elt'citi'd, 
liiit  on  tliu  loth  of  July  lis  coiniioHltioii  wiis 
4;hunKc(l.  Ditnlon  cciihimI  to  he  a  iiK-inhcr,  and 
Hnri^re  wiih  joined  hy  lloln'H|tiirri',  Ht.  .Just, 
(?outhon,HilhiU(l-Var('nni's,C'ollotd'lIfrl)oiH,  and, 
In  a  Hliort  finie,  ('arnot.  Tlit'sci  men  liccatnci 
tho  aiiHoliito  rulcrg  of  Franco.  Tin;  ('Oininittii; 
had  no  dilllculty  in  carrying  tlielr  incaHiircH  in 
th(*  Convention,  from  wliirli  tlio  opposition  party 
hud  disappeared.  All  tho  state  oliiiirations  wero 
rendered  uniform  and  inserilied  in  '  tlio  great  l)ooi< 
of  tho  national  dr'i)t.'  Tlio  treasury  wan  filled 
by  a  eonipulsory  loan  from  tho  rich.  Every  in- 
come between  1,()(M)  and  10.000  francnhad  to  pay 
ten  i)er  cent.,  and  every  excess  over  10,0(M)  francs 
hiid  to  be  contritjuted  In  its  entirety  for  one  year, 
To  recruit  tlio  army  a  l(!v6o  en  niasso  was  de- 
creed. 'The  young  men  Hhall  go  to  war;  tho 
married  men  siiall  forgo  arms  and  transport  sup- 
plles;  tho  wives  flhall  mako  tents  and  clothes 
nnd  servo  in  tlio  hospitals;  tho  children  shall 
tear  old  linen  into  lint ;  tho  aged  shall  resort  to 
tho  public  places  to  excito  tho  courage  of  tho 
warriors  and  hatred  against  kings.'  Nor  wcr- 
measures  neglected  against  domestic  enemies. 
On  tho  (Jth  of  September  a  revolutionary  army, 
consisting  of  6,000  men  and  1,200  ortillery  men, 
was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  tlie  ('ominittee  to 
carry  out  its  orders  throughout  France.  On  tho 
17th  tho  famous  Maw  of  tho  suspects'  was 
carried.  Under  the  term  'suspect'  wero  in- 
cluded all  those  who  by  words,  acts  or  writings 
had  shown  themselves  in  favour  of  monarchy  or 
of  federalism,  the  relatives  of  the  emigrants,  etc., 
and  they  were  to  be  impriscmed  until  the  peace. 
As  the  people  were  in  danger  of  famine,  a  maxi- 
mum price,  already  established  for  corn,  was 
decreed  for  all  necessaries ;  if  a  merchant  gave 
up  his  trade  ho  became  a  suspect,  and  the  hoard- 
ing of  provisions  was  punished  by  death.  On 
the  lOtli  of  October  tlio  Convention  definitely 
transferred  its  powers  to  the  Committee,  by  sub- 
jecting all  olllcials  to  its  authority  and  by  post- 
poning tho  trial  of  tho  new  constitution  until 
tho  peace." — R.  Lodge,  Hint,  of  Afodern  Europe, 
eh.  23,  sect.  11.— The  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  —  tho  "Revolutionary  Government,"  as 
Danton  hud  named  it,  on  tho  2d  of  August, 
when  ho  demanded  tho  fearful  powers  that  wero 
given  \o  it — "disposed of  all  tho  national  forces; 
it  appointed  and  dismissed  the  ministers, 
generals,  Representatives  on  Mission,  the  judges 
and  juries  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal.  The 
latter  instrument  became  its  strong  arm;yit  was, 
in  fact,  a  court  martial  worked  by  civir  magis- 
trates. By  its  agents  it  directed  tlie  departments 
and  armies,  tho  political  situation  witliout  and 
within,  striking  down  at  the  same  time  tho 
rebels  within  and  the  enemies  without;  for, 
togetlier  with  tlie  constitution  were,  of  course, 
suspended  tho  municipal  laws  and  tho  political 
machinery  of  the  commimcs;  and  thus  cities 
and  villages  hitherto  indifferent  or  opposed  to 
tlio  Revoluticm  were  republicanized.  By  the 
Tribunal  it  disposed  of  the  persons  of  in- 
dividuals; by  recpiisition  and  the  iaw  of  maxi- 
miun  (with  which  wo  are  going  to  be  better 
acquainted)  it  disposed  of  their  fortunes.  It 
can,  indoe(l,  be  said  that  the  whole  of  France 
was  placed  in  a  state  of  siege ;  but  that  was  the 
price  of  its  sjdvation.  .  .  .  But  Danton  has  com- 
mitted   a    groat    mistake, —  one    that    he    and 
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esjieclally  France,  will  como  to  rue.  Ho  has  de- 
clined to  become  a  member  of  tho  Itevoiutionary 
Covermncnt,  which  has  been  established  on  hll 
motion.  '  It  is  my  firm  resolve  not  to  bo  a  mem* 
berof  such  a  government,'  he  had  said.  In  other 
words,  ho  has  declined  re-eleeti(m  as  a  member 
of  tho  Conunittee  du  H.tlut  Public,  now  it  has 
been  erected  into  a  dictatorsliip.  He  unfortu- 
nately lacked  all  ambition.  .  .  .  When  after- 
wards, on  Sept.  H,  (mc  Oaston  tells  the  Conven- 
tion, 'Danton  has  a  mighty  revolutionary  head. 
No  one  understands  so  well  as  he  to  execute 
what  he  Idmself  proposes.  I  therefore  move 
tiiut  lie  be  iidde<l  to  the  Revolutionary  (Jovern- 
mciit,  in  s[)ite  of  his  protest,'  and  it  is  so 
unanimously  ordered,  he  again  peremptorily  de- 
clines. 'No,  I  will  not  l)e  a  member:  but  as  a 
spy  on  it  I  intend  to  work.'  A  most  fateful 
resignatiim!  for  while  he  still  for  a  short  time 
continues  to  exerci.sc  his  «>ld  inlluenco  on  tho 
giiV(Tninent,  both  from  the  outside,  in  his  own 
person,  and  inside  the  Committee,  in  the  person 
of  llt'rault  do  yechelles,  seiicted  in  his  pli)ce,  ho 
very  soon  loses  groiuid  more  and  more, —  so  much 
so  even  that  Herault,  his  friend,  is  '  put  ^i 
(iuarantine,'as  was  said  in  the  Committee.  And 
very  natural.  A  statesman  cannot  have  power 
when  he  shirks  losponsibility,  and  without  power 
he  so(m  loses  all  influence  with  tho  multitude. 
Those  who  now  succeed  him  in  pow«irare  Robes- 
pierre, Bart^re,  Billaud-Varennes,  iind  Carnot, — 
th(>  two  last  very  good  working  mcimbers,  good 
men  of  tlu!  second  rank,  but  after  Danton  not  a 
single  man  is  left  fit  to  be  leader." — L.  Gron- 
lund,  Ca  Ira  !  or  Danton  in  the  French  Bevolution, 
eh.  4. 

Also  in  C.  A.  Fyffo,  IlUt.  of  Modern  Europe, 
V.  1,  fh.  a.— II.  AL  Stcpliens,  IlUt.  of  the  Fr. 
liep.,  V.  2,  ch.  9. — H.  C.  Lockwood,  Cowttitutional 
Hist,  of  Fr.,  ch.  1,  and  app.  8. 

A.  D.  1793  (July). —  The  assassination  of 
Marat. — "Amongst  those  who  hud  i)laced  faith 
in  the  Girondists  and  their  ideals  was  a  young 
woman  of  Norman(ly,  Charlotte  Corday.  .  .  . 
When  the  mob  of  Paris  rose  and  drove  with 
insult  from  the  Convention  those  who  in  her  eyes 
were  tho  heroic  <lefenders  of  the  universal  prin- 
ciples of  truth  ami  iu.stice,  she  bitterly  resented 
the  wrong  that  had  been  done,  not  only  to  the 
men  themselves,  but  to  that  France  of  which  she 
regarded  them  as  the  true  representatives. 
Owing  to  Marat's  persistent  cry  for  a  dictator- 
ship and  for  shedding  of  blood,  it  was  he  who, 
in  the  departments,  was  accounted  especially 
responsible  both  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Giron- 
dists and  for  the  tyranny  which  now  began  to 
weigh  as  heavily  upon  the  whole  country  as  it 
had  long  weighed  upon  tho  cajiital.  Incapable 
as  all  then  were  of  comprehending  the  causes 
which  had  brought  about  the  fall  of  the  Giron- 
dists, Cliarlottc  Corday  imagined  that  by  putting 
an  end  to  this  man's  life,  she  could  also  put  an 
end  to  the  .system  of  government  which  he  advo- 
cated. Informing  her  friends  that  she  wished 
to  visit  England,  she  left  Caen  and  travelled  in 
the  diligence  to  Paris.  On  her  arrival  she  pur- 
chased a  knife,  and  afterwards  obtained  entrance 
into  Marat's  house  on  the  pretext  that  she 
brought  news  which  she  desired  to  communicate 
to  him.  She  knew  that  he  would  be  eager  to 
obtain  intelligence  of  the  movements  of  the 
Girondist  deputies  still  in  Normandy.  Marat 
was  ill  at  the  time,  and  in  a  bath  when  Charlotte 
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Corday  was  admitted.  She  gave  him  the  names 
of  the  deputies  who  were  at  Caen.  'In  a  few 
(lay.s,'  he  said,  as  he  wrote  them  hastily  down, 
I  will  have  tliem  all  guillotined  in  Paris.'  As 
.she  heard  these  words  she  plunged  the  kuifo 
into  his  body  and  killed  him  on  the  spot.  The  cry 
uttered  by  the  murdered  man  was  heard,  and 
Charlotte,  who  did  not  attemjjt  to  escape,  was 
captured  and  conveyed  to  pri.son  amid  the  mur- 
murs of  an  angry  crowd.  It  had  been  from  the 
lir.st  her  intention  to  sacrifice  her  life  for  the 
cause  of  her  co\mtry,  and,  glorviug  in  licr  deed, 
she  met  death  with  .stoical  mdilTcrence.  '  I 
killed  one  man,' she  .saiil,  when  brought  before 
the  revolutionary  court,  'in  order  to  save  the 
lives  of  100,000  others.'  .  .  .  Ills  [Marat's]  mur- 
der brought  about  contrary  residts  to  tho.se 
which  th(!  woman  who  ignorantly  iind  rashly  had 
Hung  away  her  life  hoped  by  the  sacrifice  to 
effect.  ...  lie  was  regarded  as  a  martyr  by  no 
small  portion  of  the  working  population  of  Paris. 
.  .  .  His  murder  excited  indignation  beyond  the 
comparatively  narrow  circle  of  those  who  took 
an  active  part  in  political  life,  while  at  the  same 
liyie  it  added  a  nnw  impulse  to  the  growing  cry 
for  blood."— B.  ;^.  Gardiner,  The  Fr.  liev.,  ch.  7. 

Also  inC.  Mac  Farlane,  TIw  Fr.  Itcv.,  v.  3,  ch. 
13. — J.  Michelet,  Wovien  of  tfui  Fr.  Bcv.,  ch. 
18-19.— Mrs.  11.  K.  Van  Alstine,  Charlotte  Cor- 
day. — A.  Dobson,  Four  French  Women,  ch.  1. 

A.  D.  1793  (July — December).  The  civil 
war. — Sieges  of  Lyons  and  Toulon. — Subiiis- 
sion  of  Caen,  Marseilles  and  Bordeaux. — 
Crushing  of  the  Vendeans. — "The  inaurgents  in 
Calvados  [Normandy]  were  easily  suppressed; 
at  the  very  first  skirmish  at  Vernon  [July  13], 
the  insurgent  troops  fled.  Wimpfen  endeavoured 
to  rally  them  In  vain.  The  moderate  class, 
those  who  had  taken  up  the  defence  of  the  Gi- 
rondists, displayed  little  ardour  or  activity. 
When  the  constitution  was  accepted  by  the 
other  departments,  it  saw  the  opportunity  for 
admitting  that  it  had  been  in  error,  when  it 
thought  it  was  taking  arms  against  a  mere  fac- 
tious minority.  This  retractation  was  made  at 
Caen,  which  had  been  the  headquarters  of  the 
revolt.  The  Mountain  commissioners  did  not 
sully  this  first  victory  withexewitions.  General 
Carteaux  on  the  other  hand,  marched  at  the  head 
of  some  troops  against  the  sectionary  army  of 
the  south ;  ho  defeated  its  force,  pursued  it  to 
Marseilles,  entered  the  town  [August  23]  after 
it,  and  Provence  would  have  been  brought  into 
subjection  like  Calvados,  if  tj  e  royalists,  who 
had  taken  refuge  at  Toulon,  a  ter  their  defeat, 
had  not  called  in  the  English  to  their  aid,  and 
placed  in  their  hands  this  key  to  Prance.  Ad- 
miral Hood  entered  the  town  in  the  name  of 
Louis  XVII. ,  whom  hn  pioclaimed  king,  disarmed 
the  fleet,  sent  for  8,000  Spauii;rds  by  sea,  occupied 
the  surrounding  forts,  and  forced  Carteaux,  who 
was  advancing  against  'T'oulon,  to  fall  back  on 
Marseilles.  Notwithstanding  this  check,  the 
conventionalists  succeeded  in  isolating  the  insur- 
rection, and  this  was  a  great  point.  The  Moun- 
tain commissioners  had  made  their  entry  ii  )  the 
rebel  capitals;  Robert  Lindet  into  Caen;  Talllen 
into  Bord?aux;  Barras  and  Freron  into  Mar- 
seilles. Only  two  towns  romained  to  be  trkeu 
— Toidon  and  Lyons.  A  simultaneous  attack 
from  the  .south,  west,  and  centre  was  no  longer 
apprehended,  and  in  the  interior  the  enemy  was 
only  on  the  defensive.     Lyons  was  besieged  by 


Kellen  ■'nn,  general  of  the  army  of  the  Alps ; 
three  corps  pressed  the  town  on  all  sides.  The 
veteran  soldiers  of  the  Alps,  the  revolutionary 
battalions  and  the  newly  levied  troops,  reinforced 
the  besiegers  every  day.  The  people  of  Lyons 
defended  themselves  with  all  the  courage  of 
despair.  At  first,  they  relied  on  the  assistance  of 
the  insurgents  of  the  south;  but  these  having 
been  repulsed  by  Carteaux,  the  Lyonnese  placed 
tlieir  last  hope  in  the  army  of  Piedmont,  which 
attempted  a  diversion  in  their  favour,  ')ut  was 
beaten  by  Kedermann.  Pressed  still  more  ener- 
getically, they  saw  their  first  position  carried. 
Famine  began  to  be  felt,  anil  courage  forsook 
them.  The  royalist  leaders,  convinced  of  the 
inutility  of  longer  resi-stance,  left  the  town,  and 
the  republican  army  entered  the  walls  [October 
!)|,  where  they  awaited  the  orders  of  the  conven- 
tion. A  few  months  after,  Toulon  itself  [in  tho 
siege  of  which  Napoleon  Bonaparte  comman''  d 
tlio  artillery],  defended  by  veteran  trooj),  nd 
formidable  fortifications,  fell  into  the  po  r  of 
the  republicans.  The  battalions  of  the  army  of 
Italy,  reinforced  by  those  which  the  taiiing  of 
Lyons  left  disposable,  pressed  the  place  rlosely. 
After  repeated  attacks  and  prodigies  of  skill  and 
valour,  they  made  themselves  masters  of  it,  and 
the  capture  of  Toulon  finished  what  that  of 
Lyons  had  begun  [December  19].  Everywhere 
the  convention  was  victorious.  The  Venleans 
had  failed  in  their  attempt  upon  Nantes,  afti.r 
having  lost  many  men, and  their  general-in-chief, 
Cathelincm.  This  attack  put  an  end  to  the 
aggressive  and  previously  promising  movement 
of  the  Vondean  insurrection.  The  royalists  re- 
passed the  Loire,  abandoned  Saumur,  and 
resumed  their  former  cantonments.  They  were, 
however,  still  formidable;  and  the  republicans, 
who  pursued  them,  were  again  beaten  in  La 
V^mdee.  General  Biron,  who  had  succeeded 
General  Berruyer,  unsuccessfully  continued  the 
war  with  small  bodies  of  troops ;  his  moderation 
and  defective  system  of  attack  caused  him  to  be 
replaced  by  Canclaux  and  Rossignol,  who  were 
not  more  fortunate  than  he.  There  were  two 
leaders,  two  armies,  and  two  centres  of  operation, 
.  .  .  The  committee  of  public  safety  soon  reme- 
died this,  by  appointing  one  sole  general-in-chief, 
Lechelle,  and  by  introducing  war  on  a  large  scale 
into  La  Vendee.  This  new  method,  aided  by  the 
garrison  of  Mayence,  consisting  of  17,000  veter- 
ans. T  bo,  relieved  fro<n  operations  against  the 
coalesced  powers  after  the  capitulation,  werr 
employed  in  the  interior,  entirely  changed  thu 
face  of  the  war.  The  royalists  underwent  four 
consecutive  defeats,  two  at  Chatillon,  two  at 
Cholet  [the  last  being  October  17].  Lescure, 
Bonchamps,  and  d'Elbeo  were  mortally  wounded : 
and  the  insurgents,  completely  beaten  in  Upper 
Vendee,  and  fearing  that  they  should  be  exter- 
minated if  they  took  refuge  in  Lower  Vendee, 
determined  to  leuve  their  country  to  the  number 
of  80,000  persons.  This  emigration  turough 
Brittany,  which  they  hoped  to  arouse  to  in.sur- 
rcction,  became  fatal  to  Uiem.  Repulsed  before 
Granville,  utterly  routed  at  Mons  [Le  Mans, 
December  ''^.],  they  wero  destroyed  at  Savenay 
[Peoen  •  33],  and  ba.  ./  a  few  thousand  men, 
the  .  of  tl"3  vast  emigration,  returned  to 

Vendee.  These  disasters,  'rreparable  for  the 
royalist  cause,  the  taki  ig  of  their  land  of  Noir- 
moutiers  from  Chiirette,  the  dispersion  of  the 
troops  of  that  leader,  the  death  of  Laroche  jac- 
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f  dlln,  readcred  the  republicans  masters  t' „ 
country.  The  committee  of  public  itt  v, 
thinking,  not  without  reason,  that  its  t».viiif 
were  bciiten  but  not  subjugated,  adopted  ii  ter- 
rible system  of  extermination  to  pn^veiit  them 
from  rising  cgain.  General  Thurreau  surrounded 
Vendee  with  sixteen  entrenched  camps;  twelve 
movable  columns,  called  the  infernal  columns, 
overran  the  country  in  every  direction,  sword 
and  fire  in  hand,  scoured  the  woods,  dispersed 
the  assemblies,  and  diffused  terror  throughout 
this  unhappy  country." — F.  A.  Mignet,  Jlist.  of 
the  Fr.  Hen.,  ch.  8. 

Also  in  A.  Thiers,  Uint.  of  the  Fr.  Rev.  {Am. 
ed.),  V.  2,  pp.  328-335,  a/i^i  398-410. —Marchioness 
de  Larochcjacpielain  Memoirs. — A.  des  Eclier- 
olles,  tkirly  Life,  v.  1,  ch.  5-7 

A.  D.  1793  (July — Decer  ^cr). — Progress  of 
the  war  of  the  Coalition. — Dissensions  among 
the  Allies. — Unsuccessful  siege  of  Dunkirk. — 
French  Victories  of  Hondschotten  and 
Wattignies. — Operations  on  the  Rhine  and 
elsewhere. — "The  civil  war  in  which  France 
for  a  moment  appeared  engulfed  was  soon  con- 
fined to  a  few  narrowing  centres.  What,  in  the 
meantime,  had  been  the  aclilevcments  of  the 
mighty  Coalition  of  banded  Europe  ?  Success, 
that  might  bavo  been  great,  was  attained  on  the 
Alpine  and  Pyrcnean  frontiers;  and  had  the 
Piedmontese  and  Spaniards  been  well  led  they 
could  have  overrun  Provence  !"■ '  Rousillon, 
and  made  the  insurrection  of  tin;  South  fatal. 
But  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  Allies  did  little ;  and, 
though  defeated  in  almosi  every  encounter,  the 
republican  levies  held  tiieir  ground  against 
ei.ijnics  who  nowhere  advanced.  It  was,  how- 
ever, in  the  North  and  the  North-east  that  the 
reu'i  prize  of  victory  was  placed ;  and  no  doubt 
can  exist  that  had  unanimity  in  the  councils  of 
the  Coalition  prevailed,  or  had  a  great  com- 
mander been  in  its  camp,  Paris  might  have  been 
captured  without  difUculty,  and  the  Revolution 
been  summarily  put  down.  But  the  Austrians, 
the  Prussians,  and  the  English,  were  divided  in 
mind;  they  had  no  General  capable  of  rising 
above  the  most  ordinary  r  utine  of  war;  and  the 
result  was  that  the  allied  a  nues  advanced  tardily 
on  an  immense  front,  each  leader  thinking  of  his 
own  plans  only,  and  no  one  venturing  to  press 
forward  boldly,  or  to  pass  the  fortresses  on  the 
hostile  frontiers,  though  obstacles  like  these 
could  be  of  little  use  without  the  nid  of  power- 
ful forces  in  the  field.  In  this  manner  half  the 
summer  was  lost  in  besie;3irig  Mayence,  Valen- 
ciennes, and  Conde ;  and  when,  after  the  fall  of 
these  places  [July — August],  an  attempt  was 
made  to  invade  Picardy,  dissensions  between  the 
Allies  broke  out,  and  the  British  contingent  was 
detached  to  besiege  Dunkirk,  while  the  Austrians 
lingered  in  French  Flanders,  intent  on  enlarging 
by  conquest  Belgium,  at  that  period  an 
Austrian  Province.  Time  ,vas  thus  gained  for 
the  French  armi-s,  which,  though  they  had 
made  an  houorble  resistance,  lia<l  been  obliged 
to  fall  back  a*  all  points,  and  were  in  no  condi- 
tion to  oppose  their  enemy;  and  th?  French 
army  in  the  North,  thoi  h  driven  nearly  to  the 
Somme,  within  a  few  morches'of  the  capital, 
was  allowed  an  opportr  y  to  recruit  its 
strength,  and  was  not,  as  it  might  have  been 
easily,  destroyed.  A  part  of  the  hastily  raised 
levici  was  now  incorporated  in  its  ranks;  and  as 
these  were  largely  composed  of  seasoned  men 


rom  the  old  army  of  the  Bourbon  Monarch)-, 
nd  from  the  volunteers  of  Valmy  and  Jem- 
\pes,  a  respectable  force  was  before  long 
mustered.  At  the  peremptory  command  of  the 
Jacobin  Government,  this  was  at  once  directed 
against  the  invaders,  who  did  not  know  what  an 
invasion  meant.  The  Duke  of  York,  assailed 
with  vigor  and  skill,  was  compelled  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Dunkirk  [by  the  French  victory  at 
Hondschotten,  September  8J;  and,  to  the 
astonishment  of  Europe,  the  divided  forces  of 
the  halting  and  irresolute  Coalition  began  to  re- 
cede before  the  enemies,  who  saw  victory  yielded 
to  them,  and  who,  feeble  soldiers  as  they  often 
were,  were  nevertheless  fired  by  ardent  patriot- 
ism. As  the  autumn  closed  (he  trembling 
l)alance  of  fortune  inclined  decidedly  on  the  side 
of  the  Rcipublic.  The  French  recruits,  hurried 
to  the  frontier  in  masses,  became  gradually 
better  soldiers,  luider  the  iufiueiice  of  increasing 
success.  Carnot,  a  man  of  great  but  overrateil 
powers,  took  the  general  direction  of  military 
alTairs;  and  though  his  strategy  was  not  soimd, 
it  was  much  better  than  the  imbecility  of  his 
f  jcs.  At  the  same  time,  the  Generals  of  tho 
fallen  ^Monarchy  having  disappeared,  or,  for  the 
n^ost  part,  failed,  l)rilliant  names  began  to 
emerge  from  the  ranks,  and  to  lead  the  suddenly 
raised  armies;  and  though  worthless  selections 
were  not  seldom  made,  more  than  one  private 
■ind  sergeant  gave  i)ro()f  of  capacity  of  no  com- 
Tuon  order.  Terror  certainly  added  strength  to 
patriotism,  for  thousands  were  driven  to  the 
camp  by  force,  and  death  was  the  usual  penalty 
of  a  defeated  chief;  but  it  was  not  the  less  a 
great  national  movement,  and  high  honor  is 
justly  due  to  a  people  which,  in  a  situation  that 
might  have  seemed  hopeless,  made  such  heroic 
and  noble  efforts,  even  though  it  triumphed 
through  the  weakness  of  its  foe.  Owing  to  a 
happy  inspiration  of  Carnot,  a  detachment  was 
rapidly  marched  from  the  Rhine,  where  the 
Prussians  remained  in  complete  .ction;  and 
with  this  reinforcement  Jourdan  gamed  a  victory 
at  Wattignies  [October  16]  over  the  Austrians, 
and  opened  tho  way  into  the  Low  Countries. 
At  the  close  of  the  year  the  youthful  Hocbe, 
once  a  coi ,  jral,  but  a  man  of  genius,  who  had 
given  studious  hours  to  the  theor"^  '  war, 
divided  Brunswick  from  the  Austrian  Wllrmser 
by  a  daring  and  able  march  through  the  Vosges ; 
and  the  baffle  Al''  ^  were  driven  out  of  Alsace, 
the  borders  f-  ■■  '  they  had  just  invaded. 
By  these  ope  .:.  •  e  great  Northern  frontier, 
the  really  vu.  auie  part  of  France,  was  almost 
freed  from  the  invaders'  presence;  and,  though 
less  \vas  achieved  on  the  Southern  froutier,  the 
enemies  of  the  Republic  began  to  lose  courage." 
— W.  O'C.  Mcrris,  Thf.  Fr.  Rev.,  <-/t.  6.— "The 
Prussians  had  remained  wholly  inactive  for  two 
months  after  the  fall  of  M:iyence,  contenting 
themselves  M'ith  watching  the  French  in  their 
lines  at  Wcissenburg.  Wearied  at  length  by  the 
torpor  of  his  opponents,  Moreau  assumed  the 
initiative,  and  atti'^ked  the  Prussian  corps  at 
Pirmasens.  This  lM)ld  attempt  was  rejnilsed 
(Sept.  14)  with  the  loss  of  4,000  men;  but  it  was 
not  till  a  nonth  later  (Oct.  13)  that  the  Allies 
resumed  liie  offensive,  when  th(;  Weir.scnburg 
lines  were  stormed  by  a  mixed  force  of  Austrians 
an<l  Prussians,  and  the  French  fl'nl  in  confusion 
almost  to  Strasburg.  But  this  important  advan- 
tage led  to  no  results,  though  thi   defeat  of  the 
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Rt'piiblicjin  movement  wns  liailed  by  a  royalist 
movcm(?iit  in  Alsiice.  The  Aiistrians,  immovable 
in  their  plans  of  conquest,  refused  to  occupy 
Strasbiir^  in  the  name  of  Louis  XVII. ;  and  tlio 
unforttmatc  royalists,  nbiindoncHl  to  Republican 
veni^eance,  were  indiscriminately  consigned  to  tlie 
ptiillotiiie  by  a  decree  of  the  Convention,  while 
tiie  confederate  army  was  occupied  in  the  siege 
o'f  Landau.  But  the  lukewarmncss  of  the 
Prussians  liad  now  become  so  evident,  that  it 
was  only  by  the  m.ost  veliement  remonstrances 
of  the  Austrian  cabinet  that  they  were  prevented 
from  seceding  altogether  from  the  league;  and 
tlie  Rei>ublicans,  taking  advantage  of  the  dis- 
)inion  of  their  enemies,  again  attacked  the  Allies 
(Dec.  20),  who  were  routed  and  driven  over  the 
Rhine  [abandoning  the  siege  of  Landau] ;  while 
the  victors,  following  up  their  success,  retook 
Spires,  and  advanced  to  the  gates  of  Mannheim. 
The  operations  in  the  Pyrenees  and  on  the  side 
of  Savoy,  during  this  campaign,  led  to  no  im- 
portant results.  On  the  western  extremity  of 
the  Pyrenees,  the  Spaniards  [had]  entered  France 
in  the  middle  of  April,  routed  their  oj)poncnts 
in  several  encounters,  and  drove  them  into  St. 
Jean  Picd-de-Poet.  An  invasion  of  Roussillon, 
at  the  same  time,  was  equally  successful ;  and 
the  Spaniards  maintained  themselves  in  the 
province  till  the  end  or  the  year,  taking  the 
fortresses  of  Bellegarde  and  Collioure,  and  rout- 
ing two  armies  which  attempted  to  dislodge 
them,  at  Trucllas  (Sept.  22)  and  Boulon  (Dec.  7). 
An  attempt  of  the  Sardinians  to  expel  the 
French  from  their  conquests  in  Savoy  was  less 
fortunate;  and,  at  the  close  of  the  campaign, 
both  parties  remained  in  their  former  position." 
— A.  Alison,  Epitome  of  Ilist.  of  Europe,  pp.  58-59 
(c/t.  13,  r.  4  of  wmplcte  work). 

Also  in: II.  Von  Sybel,  Hist,  of  tlw  Fr.  Re\, 
hk.  8,  cJi.  2  (r.  3).— E.  Baines,  Hist,  of  the  Wart 
of  the  Fr.  Her.,  r.  1,  ch.  9-11. 

A.  D.  1793  (August). — Emancipation  in  San 
Domingo  proclaimed.  See  IIayti:  A.  I). 
1632-1803. 

A.  D.  1793  (September — December).  The 
"Reign  of  Terror  "  becomes  the  "Order  of 
the  Day." — Trial  and  execution  of  Marie 
Antoinette,  MSSSme  Roland,  and  the  Giron- 
dists.— "  On  the  16th  of  September,  the 
Faubourg  Saint-Antoine  surrounded  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  clamoring  for  'Bread.'  Hebert  and 
Chaumette  appeased  the  mob  by  vociferous 
harangues  against  rich  men  and  monopolists, 
and  by  promising  to  raise  a  revolutionary  army 
with  orders  to  t  scour  the  country,  empty  the 
granaries,  and  put  the  grain  within  reach  of  the 
people.  '  The  next  thing  will  be  a  guillotine 
for  the  monopolists,'  added  Hebert.  This  had 
been  demanded  by  mcmorfils  from  the  most 
ultra  provincial  Jacobins.  The  next  day  the 
Conven.,ion  witnessed  the  terrible  reaction  of 
this  scene.  At  the  opening  of  the  session  Merlin 
de  Douai  proposed  and  carried  a  vote  for  the 
division  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal  into  four 
sections,  in  order  to  remedy  the  dilatoriness 
complained  of  by  Robespier-e  nnd  the  Jacobins. 
The  municipality  soon  arrived,  followed  by  a 
great  crowd ;  Chaumette,  in  a  furious  harangue, 
deinandeda  revolutionary  army  with  a  travelling 
guillotine  The  ferocious  Billaud-Varennes  de- 
clared that  this  was  not  enough,  and  that  all 
suspected  persons  must  be  arrested  immediately. 


Danton  interposed  with  the  powerful  eloquence 
of  his  palmy  days;  he  approved  of  an  immedi- 
ate decree  for  the  formation  of  a  revolutionary 
army,  but  made  no  mention  of  the  guillotine. 
.  .  .  Danton's  words  were  impetuous,  but  his 
ideas  were  politic  and  deliberate.  His  motions 
were  carried,  amid  general  acclamation.  But 
the  violent  propositions  of  Billaud-Varennes  and 
others  were  also  carried.  The  decree  forbidding 
domiciliary  visits  and  night  arrests,  which  bad 
been  due  to  the  Girondists,  was  revoked.  A  depu- 
tation from  the  Jacobins  and  the  sections  de- 
manded the  indictment  of  the  '  monster '  Prissot 
with  his  accomplices,  Vergniaud,  Gensonne, 
and  other  'miscreants.'  'Lawgivers,'  said  the 
spokesman  of  the  deputation,  'let  the  Reign  of 
Terror  be  the  order  of  the  day ! '  Bariire,  in  the 
name  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  ob- 
tained the  passage  of  a  decree  organizing  an 
armed  force  to  restrain  counter-revolutionists 
and  protect  supplies.  Fear  led  him  to  unite 
with  the  most  violent,  and  to  adopt  the  great 
motto  of  the  Paris  Commune,  '  Let  the  Reign 
of  Terror  be  the  order  of  the  day ! '  '  The  royal- 
ists are  conspiring, '  he  said ;  '  they  want  blood. 
Well  they  shall  have  that  of  the  conspirators,  of 
the  Brissots  and  Marie  Antoinettes ! '  The  asso- 
ciation of  these  two  names  shows  what  frenzy 
prevailed  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  The  next 
day  September  6,  two  of  the  most  formidable 
Jacobins,  the  cold,  implacable  Billaud-Varennes 
and  the  fiery  Collot  d'Herbois,  were  added  to 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  Danton  per- 
sisted in  his  refusal  to  return  to  it.  This  proves 
how  mistaken  the  Girondists  had  been  in  accus- 
ing him  of  aspiring  to  the "  dictatorship.  He 
kept  aloof  from  the  Committee  chiefly  because 
he  knew  that  they  were  lost,  and  did  not  wish  to 
contribute  to  their  fall.  Before  leaving  the 
ministry  Garat  had  tried  to  prevent  the  Giron- 
dists from  being  brought  to  trial ;  upon  making 
known  his  wish  to  Robespierre  and  Danton,  he 
found  Robespierre  implacable,  while  Danton, 
with  tears  coursing  down  his  rugged  cheeks 
replied,  'I  cannot  save  them!'  ....  On 
the  10th  of  October  Saint-Jvst,  in  the  name 
of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  reud  to  the 
A.ssembly  an  important  report  upon  the  situa- 
tion of  the  Republic.  It  was  violent  and  menac- 
ing to  others  beside  the  enemies  of  the  Mountain ; 
Hebert  and  his  gang  might  well  tremble.  He 
inveiglied  not  only  against  those  who  were  plun- 
dering the  government,  but  against  the  whole 
administration.  .  .  .  Saint-Just's  report  had 
been  preceded  on  the  3d  of  October  by  a  report 
from  the  new  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  con- 
cluding witli  the  indictment  of  40  deputies ;  39 
were  Girondists  or  friends  of  the  Gironde ;  the 
fortieth  was  the  ex-Duke  of  Orleans.  Twenty- 
one  of  these  39  were  now  in  the  hands  of  their 
enemies,  and  of  these  21  only  9  belonged  to  the 
first  deputies  indicted  on  the  2d  of  June;  the 
remainder  had  left  Paris  hoping  to  organize  out- 
side resistance,  and  had  been  declared  outlawed. 
The  deputies  subsequently  added  to  this  number 
were  members  of  the  Right  who  had  signed 
protests  against  the  violation  of  the  national 
representation  on  that  fatal  day.  .  .  .  It  was  de- 
cided at  the  same  session  to  bring  the  40  deputies, 
together  with  Marie  Antoinette,  to  trial.  The 
Jacobins  and  the  con.mune  had  long  been  de- 
manding the  trial  of  the  imhappy  queen,  and 
were  raising  loud  clamors  over  the  plots  for  her 
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deliverance.  She  might  perhaps  have  escaped 
from  tlie  Temple  if  she  would  have  consented  to 
leave  her  children.  Durin;^  July  a  sorrow  etiual 
to  that  of  the  21st  of  January  ha'd  been  inllicted 
on  her;  she  had  been  separated  from  licr  young 
son  under  the  pretence  that  she  treated  iiim  like 
a  king,  and  was  bringing  him  up  to  make  '  a 
tyrant  of  him.'  The  child  was  placed  in  another 
part  of  the  Temple,  and  his  education  was  in- 
trusted to  a  vulgar  and  brutid  shoemaker, 
named  Simon.  Isevcrthelcss  the  fate  of  JNIaric 
Antoinette  at  this  epoch  was  still  doubtful; 
neither  the  Committee  of  Pub]i»3  Safety  nor  the 
ministry  desired  her  death.  While  Lebrun,  the 
friend  of  the  Girondists,  was  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  a  project  had  been  formed  which  would 
have  saved  her  life.  Dunton  knew  of  it  and 
aided  it.  .  .  .  This  plan  was  a  negotiation  with 
Venice,  Tuscany,  and  Naples,  the  three  Italian 
States  yet  neutral,  who  were  to  pledge  them- 
selves to  maintain  their  wavering  neutrality,  in 
consideration  of  a  guaranty  of  the  safety  of 
Marie  Antoinette  and  her  family.  Two  diplo- 
matic agents  who  afterwards  held  high  posts  in 
France,  Marat  and  Semonville,  were  intrusted 
with  this  affair.  As  they  were  crossing  from 
Switzerland  into  Italy,  they  were  arrested,  in 
violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  upon  the  neutral 
territory  of  the  Grisons  by  an  Austrian  detacli- 
mcnt  (July  25).  ...  At  tidings  of  the  arrest 
of  the  French  envoys,  !Marie  Antoinette  was 
separated  from  her  daughter  and  sister-in-law 
Elizabeth,  and  transferred  to  the  Concicrgerie. 
On  the  14th  of  October  she  appeared  before  the 
revolutionary  tribunal.  To  the  accusation  of 
the  public  prosecutor,  Fouquier-Tinville,  made 
up  of  calumnies  against  her  private  life,  and  for 
the  most  part  well-founded  imputations  against 
her  political  conduct,  she  opposed  a  plausible 
defence,  which  effaced  as  far^s  possible  her  part 
in  the  late  government.  .  u  .  The  following 
questions  were  put  to  the  jurors :  '  Has  Marie  An- 
toinette aided  in  movements  designed  to  assist  the 
foreign  enemies  of  the  Republic  to  open  French 
territory  to  them  and  to  facilitate  the  progress 
of  their  arms?  Has  she  taken  part  in  a  con- 
'cpiracy  tending  to  incite  civil  war?'  The  an- 
swer was  in  the  affirmative,  and  the  sentence  of 
death  was  passed  on  her.  The  decisive  por- 
tions which  we  now  possess  of  the  queen's  cor- 
respondence with  Austria  had  not  then  been 
made  public;  but  enough  was  known  to  leave  no 
doubt  of  her  guilt,  which  had  the  same  moral 
excuses  as  that  of  her  husband.  .  .  .  She  met 
death  [October  16]  with  courage  and  resigna- 
tion. The  populace  who  had  hated  her  so 
much  did  not  insult  her  last  moments.  ...  A 
week  after  the  queen's  death  the  Girondists  were 
summoned  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal. 
Brissot  and  Lasource  alone  ha<l  tried  to  escape 
this  bloody  ordeal,  and  to  stir  up  resistance 
"  gainst  it  in  the  South.  Vergniaud,  Gensonne, 
and  Valaze  remained  unshaken  in  their  resolve 
to  awail  trial.  Gensonne,  who  had  been  placed 
in  the  keeping  of  a  Swiss  whose  life  he  had 
saved  on  the  10th  of  August,  and  who  had  be- 
come a  gendarme,  might  have  escajjcd,  but  he 
refused  to  profit  by  this  man's  gratitude.  .  .  . 
The  act  of  indictment  drawn  up  by  the  ex- 
Feuillant  Amar  was  only  a  repetition  of  the 
monstrous  calumnies  which  had  circulated 
through  the  clubs  and  the  journals.  Brissot 
was  accused  of  having  ruined  the  colonies  by 


advocating  the  liberaticm  of  slaves,  and  of  having 
drawn  foreign  arms  upf)n  France  by  declaring 
war  on  kings.  The  whole  trial  corresponded  to 
this  beginning.  .  .  .  On  the  20tli  the  Ja'.oMns 
appeared  at  tlie  bar  of  the  (.'<>nventi(tn,  and 
called  for  a  decree  giving  the  jurors  of  the  revo- 
lutionary tribunal  the  right  to  bring  the  pro- 
ceedings to  a  close  as  soon  as  they  believed 
themselves  sufficiently  enlightened.  Robes- 
pierre and  Ban'^re  supported  the  Jacobin  demand. 
Upon  Robespierre's  motion  it  was  decreed  that 
after  three  days'  proceeding.s,  the  jurors  might 
declare  themselves  ready  to  render  tlieir  verdict. 
The  next  day  the  jurors  availed  them.selves  of 
their  privilege,  and  declared  tliemselves  suf- 
ficiently informed,  although  they  hat',  not  heard 
the  evidence  for  acquittal.  neiMier  the  accused 
nor  their  counsel  having  been  allowed  to  plead 
their  cause.  Brissot,  Vergniaud,  Gensonne, 
Valaze.  Bishop  Fauchet,  Ducos, :  Boyer-Fon- 
frede,  Lasource,  and  their  friends  were  declared 
guilty  of  having  conspired  against  the  unity 
and  indivisibility  of  the  Repul)lic,  and  against 
Lie  liberty  ai)  I  safety  of  the  French  people.  .  .  . 
Danton,  who  had  not  been  an  accomplice  In 
their  death,  had  retired  to  his  mother's  home  at 
Arcis-siir-Aube,  that  he  might  not  be  a  witness 
thereof.  The  condemned  were  brought  back  to 
hear  their  sentence.  The  greater  part  of  them 
rose  up  with  a  conunon  impulse,  and  cried,  'We 
are  innocent!  People,  they  are  deceiving  you!' 
The  crowd  remained  motionless  and  silent.  .  .  , 
At  midnight  they  partook  of  a  last  repast, 
l)assing  the  rest  of  the  night  in  converse  about 
their  native  land,  their  remnant  of  life  being 
cheered  by  news  of  victory  and  pleasant  sallies 
from  young  Ducos,  who  nught  have  escaped, 
btit  preferred  to  share  his  friend  Fonfrede's  fate. 
Vergniaud  had  been  given  a  siibtle  poison  by 
Condorcet,  but  threw  it  away,  choosing  to  die 
with  his  companions.  One  of  h.'s  noble  utter- 
ances gives  us  the  key  to  his  life.  '  Others 
sought  to  consummate  the  Revolution  by  terror; 
I  would  accomplish  it  by  love.'  Next  day, 
October  31,  at  noon,  the  prisoners  were  led 
forth,  and  as  the  five  carts  containing  them  left 
the  Concicrgerie,  they  struck  up  the  national 
hymn  .  .  .  and  shouts  of  '  Ljjng  live  the  Repub- 
lic' The  sounds  died  away  as  their  number  de- 
creased, but  did  not  cease  until  the  last  of  the 
21  mounted  the  fatal  platform.  .  .  .  The  mur- 
derers of  the  Girondists  were  not  likely  to  spare 
the  illustrious  woman  who  was  at  once  the 
inspiration  and  the  honor  of  that  party,  and  the 
very  same  day  Madame  Roland  who  had  been 
for  five  months  a  prisoner  at  St.  Pelagic  and  the 
Abbaye,  was  transferred  to  the  Concicrgerie. 
llebert  and  his  followers  had  long  clamored  for 
her  head.  During  her  captivity  she  wrote  her 
Memoirs,  which  unfortunately  have  not  been 
jireserved  complete;  no  other  souvenir  of  the 
Revolution  equals  this,  although  it  is  not  always 
reliable,  for  Madame  Roland  had  feminine 
weaknesses  of  intellect,  despite  her  masculine 
strength  of  soul;  she  was  prejudiced  against  all 
who  disagreed  with  her,  and  regarded  caution 
and  compromise  with  a  noble  but  mipoliti<'  scorn. 
.  .  .  Tne  18th  Brumaire  (November  10),  she  was 
summoned  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal; 
when  she  left  her  cell,  clad  in  white,  her  dark 
hair  lloating  loosely  over  her  '^^houlders,  a  smile 
on  her  lips  and  her  face  sparkling  with  life  and 
animation.  .  .  .  She  was  condenuied  in  advance. 
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not  being  allowed  a  word  in  her  own  defence, 
and  wjis  dccliircd  guilty  of  being  an  autlior  or 
accoini)lic(^  ■  of  a  monstrous  conspirucy  against 
the  unit^-  and  indivisibility  of  the  Republic' 
She  luard  her  sentence  calmly,  saying  to  the 
judges:  '  You  deem  me  worihy  the  fate  of  the 
great  men  you  have  murdered.  I  will  try  to 
display  the  same  courage  on  the  scaffold. '  She 
was  taken  directly  to  the  Place  de  la  Revolution, 
"  man  condemned  for  treason  being  placed  in 
lh(!  same  cart,  who  was  overwhelmed  with 
terror.  She  passed  the  mournful  journey  in 
soothing  him,  and  on  reaching  tlie  scaffold  bid 
him  mount  first,  that  his  sufferings  might  not 
!)('  jirolonged.  As  she  took  her  place  in  turn, 
hir  eve  fell  on  a  colossal  statue  of  Libertv, 
erected  Augu.st  10,  17<.)3.  'O  Liberty,'  she 
cried,  '  what  crimes  arc  committed  in  thy  name  I ' 
Some  say  that  she  said,  '  ()  Liberty,  how  they 
have  deceived  thee!'  Thus  died  the  noblest 
woman  in  liistory  since  the  incomparable  Joan, 
who  saved  Fra  ice !  .  .  .  The  bloody  tribunal 
never  paused ;  famous  men  of  every  party  suc- 
ceeded each  other  at  the  fatal  bar,  the  ex- Duke 
of  Orleans  among  them,  but  four  days  earlier 
than  Madame  Roland.  .  .  .  The  day  after 
Madame  Roland's  trial  began  that  of  the  vener- 
able Bailli,  e.x-mayor  of  Paris  and  ex-president 
of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  a  man  who  played 
a  great  part  early  in  the  Revolution,  but  faded 
out  of  sight  with  the  constituent  power." — 
llenrv  ^NLirtin,  Popular  Hist,  of  France,  1789- 
1877,'i'.  1,  cfi.  16. 

Also  in  A.  de  Laraartine,  Hist,  of  the  Giron- 
dists, ch.  46-52  {v.  3).— C.  D.  Yonge,  Life  of 
Marie  AntoinMe,  ch.  39. — M'me  Campan, 
Jlcmoirs  of  the  Private  Life  of  Marie  Antoinette, 
■I).  2,  conclusion. — S.  Marceau,  Iteminiscenres  of 
a  llf'jicidc,  ch.  11. — Count  Beugnot,  Life,  r.  1, 
ch.  6. — Lord  R.  Gower,  Last  Days  of  Marie 
Antoinette. 

A.  D.  1793  (October). — Life  in  Paris  during 
the  Reign  of  Terror. — Gaiety  in  the  Prisons. 
— The  Tricoteuses,  or  knitting  women. — 
Revolutionary  costumes  and  modes  of  speech. 
— The  guillotine  as  plaything  and  ornament. 
— "By  the  end  of  October.  1793,  the  Committee 
of  General  Security  had  mastered  Paris,  and 
established  the  Reign  of  Terror  there  by  means 
of  the  Revolutionai  y  Tribunal,  and  could  answer 
to  the  Great  Committee  of  Public  Safety  for  the 
iranquillity  of  the  capital.  There  were  no  more 
riots;  men  were  afraid  even  to  express  their 
opinions,  much  less  to  quarrel  about  them ;  the 
system  of  denunciation  made  Pans  into  a  hive 
of  unpaid  spies,  and  ordinary  crimes,  pocket- 
picking  and  the  like,  vanished  as  if  by  magic. 
Yet  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  Paris  was 
gloomy  or  dull ;  on  the  contrary,  the  vast  majority 
of  citizens  seemed  glad  to  have  an  excuse  to 
avoid  politics,  of  which  they  had  had  a  surfeit 
during  the  last  four  years,  and  to  turn  their 
thoughts  to  the  literary  side  of  their  favourite 
journals,  to  the  theatres,  and  to  art.  .  .  .  The 
dull  places  of  Paris  were  the  Revolutionary 
Committees,  the  .Jacobin  Club,  the  Conventir>n, 
the  Hotel  de  Brienne,  where  the  Committee  of 
General  Security  sat,  and  the  Pavilion  de 
rfigalite,  formerly  the  Pavilion  de  Flore,  in  the 
Tuileries,  where  the  Great  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  laboured.  .  .  .  Elsewhere  men  were 
lighthearted  and  gay,  following  their  usual  avo- 
cations, and  busy  in  their  pursuit  of  pleasure  or 


of  gain.  It  is  most  essential  to  grasp  the  fact 
that  there  was  no  particular  diiference,  for  the 
vast  majority  of  tlie  population,  in  living  in  Paris 
(luring  the  Reign  of  Terror  and  at  other  times. 
The  imagination  of  posterity,  steeped  in  tales  of 
the  tumbrils  bearing  their  burden  to  the  guillo- 
tine, and  of  similar  stories  of  horror,  has  con- 
ceived a  ghastly  picture  of  life  at  that  extra- 
ordinary period,  and  it  is  only  after  living  for 
months  amongst  the  journals,  memoirs,  and  let- 
ters of  the  time  that  one  can  realize  the  fact  that 
to  the  average  Parisian  the  necessity  of  getting 
liis  dinner  or  his  evening's  amusement  remained 
the  paramount  thought  of  his  dail}  life.  .  .  . 
Strange  to  say,  nowhere  was  life  more  happy 
and  gay  than  in  the  jirisons  of  Paris,  where  the 
inmates  lived  in  the  constant  expectation  that 
the  haphazard  chance  of  being  brought  before 
the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  and  c(mdemned  to 
death  might  befall  them  at  any  moment.  .  .  . 
A  little  more  must  be  said  al)out  th  market- 
women,  the  tricoteuses,  or  knitting-Avomen  of 
infamous  memory.  These  market-women  had 
Jieen  treated  as  heroines  ever  since  their  march  to 
Versailles  in  October,  1789.  .  .  .  They  formed 
their  societies  after  the  fashion  of  the  Jacobin 
Club,  presided  over  bj'  Rence  Audu,  Agni^s 
Lefevre,  Marie  Louise  Bouju,  and  Rose  Lacombe, 
and  went  about  the  streets  of  Paris  insulting 
respectably  dressed  people,  and  hounding  on  the 
sans-culottes  to  deeds  of  atrocity.  These  Maenads 
were  encouraged  by  Marat,  and  played  an 
important  i)art  in  the  street  history  of  Paris,  up 
to  the  Reign  of  Terror,  when  their  power  was 
suddenly  taken  from  them.  On  May  21,  1793, 
they  were  excluded  by  a  decree  from  the  gal- 
leries of  the  Convention ;  on  May  26  they  were 
forbidden  to  form  part  of  any  political  assembly ; 
and  when  they  appealed  from  the  Convention  to 
the  Commune  of  Paris,  Chaumette  abruptly  told 
them  '  that  the  Republic  had  no  need  of  .Joans  of 
Arc. '  Thus  deprived  of  active  participation  in 
politics,  the  market-women  became  the  tricoteu- 
ses, )r  knitting-women,  who  used  to  take  their 
seats  in  the  Place  de  la  Revolution,  and  watch  the 
guillotine  as  they  knitted.  Their  active  power  for 
good  or  harm  was  gone.  .  .  .  I.,ifc  dur  ag  the  Ter- 
ror in  Paris  .  .  .  differed  in  little  things,  in  little 
affectations  of  liberty  and  equality,  which  are 
amusing  to  study.  The  fashions  of  dress  every- 
where betrayed  the  new  order  of  things.  A  few 
men,  such  as  Robespierre,  might  still  go  about 
with  powdered  hair  and  in  knee-breeches,  but 
the  ordinary  male  costume  of  the  time  was 
designed  to  contrast  in  every  way  with  the  cos- 
tume of  a  dandy  of  the  'ancien  regime.'  Instead 
of  breeches,  the  fashion  was  to  wear  trousers; 
instead  of  shoes,  top-boots ;  and  instead  of  shav- 
ing, tiie  young  Parisian  prided  himself  on  letting 
Iiis  moustache  grow.  In  female  costume  a  dif- 
ferent motive  was  at  work.  Only  David's  art 
disciples  ventured  to  imitate  the  male  apparel 
of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  but  such  imitation 
became  the  fashion  among  women.  Waists 
disappeared ;  and  instead  of  stiffened  s"  irts  and 
narrow  bodices,  women  wore  short  loose  robes, 
which  they  fancied  resembled  Hrcek  chitons; 
sandals  took  the  place  of  high  hc<;led  shoes ;  and 
the  hair,  instead  of  being  worked  up  into  elaborate 
edifices,  was  allowed  to  flow  down  freely.  For 
ornaments,  gun-metal  and  steel  took  the  place  of 
gold,  silver  and  precious  stones.  .  .  .  Thefavour- 
ite  design  was  the  guillotine.     Little  guillotines 
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were  worn  as  hroochfs,  us  earrinps  and  as  clasps, 
and  the  women  of  the  fine  sini])ly  followed  the 
fashion  without  realizing  what  it  meant.  Indeed, 
the  worship  of  the  f^uilloline  was  one  of  the 
most  curious  features  of  the  epoch.  Children 
had  toy  guillotines  given  them;  models  were 
made  to  cut  oil  imitation  heads,  when  wine  or 
sweet  syruj)  flowed  in  place  of  blood  ;  and  hynuis 
were  written  to  La  Sainte  Guillotine,  and  jokes 
made  uponit,  as  the 'national  razor.'  .  .  .  Itiswell 
known  that  the  desire  to  emphasize  tiie  altolition 
of  titles  was  followed  by  the  abolition  of  tie 
terms  ' Monsieur '  and  'Madame,' and  that  their 
places  were  taken  by  '  Citizen '  and  '  Citizent.'ss ; ' 
and  also  how  the  use  of  the  second  person  i)lural 
was  dropi)ed,  and  it  was  considered  a  sign  of  a 
good  republican  to  tutoyer  every  one,  that  is,  to 
call  them  'thou' and  'thee.'  .  .  .  The  Reign  of 
Terror  in  Paris  seems  to  us  an  age  of  unique 
experiences,  a  time  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  the  world ;  yet  to  the  great  majority  of  con- 
temporaries '\t  did  not  appear  s^  they  lived 
their  ordinary  lives,  and  it  was  only  in  excep- 
tional cases  that  the  serenity  of  their  days  was 
imerrupted,  or  that  their  minds  were  exercised 
by  anything  more  than  the  necessity  of  esrning 
their  daily  bread." — H.  M.  Stephens,  Uist.  of 
the  Ft.  Rev.,  v.  2,  ch.  10. 

Also  in  J.  Michelet,    Women  of  the  Fr.  Rev. , 
ch.  20-30. 

A.  D.  1793  (October). —  The  new  republican 
calendar. — ' '  Before  the  year  ended  the  legislators 
of  Paris  voted  that  there  was  no  God,  and  de- 
stroyed or  altered  nearly  everything  that  had 
any  reference  to  Christianity.  Robespierre,  who 
would  have  stopped  short  at  deism,  and  who 
would  have  preserved  the  external  decencies, 
was  overruled  and  intimidated  by  llebert  and 
his  frowsy  crew,  who  had  either  crept  into  the 
governing  committees  or  had  otherwise  made 
themselves  a  power  in  the  state.  .  .  .  All  popu- 
lar journalists,  patriots,  and  public  bodies,  had 
begun  dating  '  First  Year  of  Liberty, '  or  *  First 
Year  of  the  Republic ; '  and  the  old  calendar  had 
come  to  be  considered  as  superstitious  and  slav- 
ish, as  an  abomination  in  the  highest  degree  dis- 
graceful 10  free  and  enlightened  Frenchmen. 
Various  petitions  for  a  change  had  been  pre- 
sented ;  and  at  length  the  Convention  had  em- 
ployed the  mathematicians  Romme  and  Mongo, 
and  the  astronomer  Laplace,  to  make  a  new  re- 
publican calendar  for  the  new  era.  These  three 
philosophers,  aided  by  Fabre  d'Eglantinc,  who, 
as  a  poet,  furnished  the  names,  soon  finished 
their  work,  which  was  sanctioned  by  the  Con- 
vention and  decreed  into  universal  use  as  early 
as  the  5th  of  October.  It  divided  the  year  into 
four  equal  seasons,  and  twelve  equal  months  of 
30  days  each.  The  five  odd  days  which  remained 
•were  to  be  festivals,  and  to  bear  tlie  name  of 
'Sansculottides.'  .  .  .  One  of  these  five  days  was 
to  be  consecrated  to  Genius,  one  to  Industry,  the 
third  to  Fine  Actions,  the  fourth  to  Rewp'ds, 
the  fifth  to  Opinion.  ...  In  leap-years,  ^  ^n 
there  would  be  six  days  to  disjiose  of,  the  J  ^t 
of  tho.sp  days  or  Sansculottides  was  to  be  conse- 
crated to  the  Revolution,  and  to  be  ob.scrved  in 
all  times  with  all  possible  solemnity.  The 
months  were  divided  into  three  decades,  or  por- 
tions of  ten  (lays  each,  and,  instead  of  the  Chris- 
tian sal'Kitii,  once  in  seven  days,  the  decadi,  or 
tenth  d.iy,  was  to  be  the  day  of  rest.  .  .  .  The 
■decimal  method  of  calculation  .  .  .  was  to  pre- 


side over  all  divisions  r  thus,  instead  of  our 
twenty-four  hours  to  the  day,  and  sixty  minutes 
to  the  hour,  the  day  was  divided  into  ten  parts, 
and  the  tenth  was  to  be  subdivided  by  tens  and 
again  by  tens  to  the  minutest  division  of  time. 
New  d.als  were  ordered  to  mark  the  time  in  this 
new  way,  but,  before  they  were  finished,  it  was 
found  that  the  people  were  puzzled  and  \wr- 
I)lexed  by  this  la.st  alteration,  and  therefore  this 
part  of  tlie  calendar  was  adjourned  for  a  year, 
and  tlie  hours,  minutes  and  seconds  were  left  as 
they  were.  As  the  rep\ibJi(r  commenced  on  the 
21st  of  September  clo.se  on  the  [autiunnal]  e()ui- 
nox,  the  republican  year  was  made  to  commence 
at  tiiat  season.  The  first  month  in  the  year 
(Fabre  d'Eglantinc  being  god-father  to  them  all) 
was  called  Vendemiaire,  or  the  vintage  month, 
the  second  lirumaire,  or  the  foggy  month,  the 
third  Friinaire,  or  the  fro.sty  month,  The.se  were 
the  three  autumn  months,  Nivdse,  Pluviose, 
and  Vent6.se,  or  the  snowy,  rainy  and  windy, 
were  the  three  winter  montlis,  Germinal,  Flo- 
rc'd,  and  Prairial,  or  the  bud  mon*h,  the  flower 
month,  and  the  meadow  month,  formed  the 
spring  season,  Messidor,  Thermidor  and  Frnc- 
tidor,  or  reaping  month,  heat  month,  and  frui'., 
month,  made  the  summer,  and  completed  the  re- 
publican year.  In  more  ways  than  one  all  this 
was  calculated  for  the  meridian  of  Paris,  and 
could  suit  no  other  physical  or  moral  climate. 
,  ,  .  But  the  strangest  thing  about  this  repub- 
lican calendar  was  its  duration.  It  lasted  till  the 
l.st  of  January,  1806."— C.  ]SIac  Farlane,  The  Fr. 
Rev.,  V.  4,  ch.  3,  —  The  Republican  Calendar  for 
the  Year  Two  of  the  Republic  (Sept,  22,  1793  — 
Sept,  21,  1794)  is  synchronized  vith  the  Grego- 
rian Calendar  as  follows:  1  Vendeniiaire=Sept, 
22;  1  Brumaire=Oct,  23;  1  Frimaire=Nov.  21; 
1  Nivose=Dec.  21;  1  Pluviose  =.Ian.  20;  1  Ven- 
tose=Feb.  19;  1  Germinal  =  March  21;  1  Flo- 
real= April  20;  1  Prairial  =  May  20;  1  Me.ssidor= 
June  19;  1  Thermidor=:Julv  19;  1  Fructidor= 
Aug,  18;  1st  to  5th  Sansculottides=Sept.  17-21. 
—  II.  M.  Stephens,  llisl.  of  the  Fr.  Rev.,  v.  2, 
ajyp.  12. 

Also  in  A.  Thiers,  Hist,  of  the  Fr.  Rev.  (Am. 
«/.),  V.  2.  pp.  864-365. 

A.  D.  1793  (November). — Abandonment  of 
Christianity. —  The  Worship  of  Reason  insti- 
tuted.— "The  earliest  steps  towards  a  public 
abandonment  of  Christianity  appear  to  have 
been  taken  by  Fouche,  the  future  minister  of 
Police,  and  Duke  of  Otranto.  .  .  .  He  published 
at  Nevers  (October  10,  1793)  a  decree  "  ordaining 
that  "  no  forms  of  religious  worship  be  practised 
except  within  their  respective  temples;"  that 
"ministers  of  religion  are  forbidden,  under  pain 
of  imprisonment,  to  wear  their  otlicial  costumes 
in  any  other  places  besides  their  temples;"  and 
that  the  inscription,  "Death  is  an  eternal  sleep," 
should  be  placed  over  the  entrance  to  the  ceme- 
tery. "  This  decree  was  reported  to  the  munici- 
pality of  Paris  by  Chaumette,  the  fanatical  pro- 
cureur  of  the  Commune,  and  was  warmly 
applauded.  .  .  .  The  atheistical  cabal  of  which 
he  was  the  leader  (his  chief  associates  being  the 
infamous  Hebert,  the  Prussian  baron  Anjicbarsis 
Clootz,  and  Chabot,  a  renegade  priest),  now 
judged  that  public  feeling  was  ripe  for  an 
a\owed  and  combined  onslaxight  on  tho  pro- 
fession of  Christianity,  .  .  .  TJicy  decreed  that 
on  the  10th  of  November  the  'Worship  of 
Reason  '  shouli!  be  inaugurated  at  Notre  Dame. 
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On  that  (lay  the  venerable  cathedral  was  pro- 
fundi by  a  series  of  sacrilegious  outrages  unpir- 
alltietl  in  tlie  history  of  Cliristcndoin.  A  teinplo 
dedicated  to  '  Pliifosopliy '  was  erected  on  a 
platt'orm  in  the  middle  of  the  choir.  A  motley 
procession  of  citi/cns  of  both  sexes,  h"ad('d  by 
the  constituted  authorities,  advanced  towards  it; 
on  their  approach,  the  Goddess  of  ll*;asoi.,  iini)er- 
souated  by  Mademoiselle  Maillard,  a  well  known 
figurante  of  the  opera,  took  her  seat  upon  a 
gra8.sy  throne  in  front  of  the  temple ;  a  hymn, 
composed  in  her  honour  by  the  poet  Chenier,  was 
sung  by  a  body  of  young  girls  dressed  in  white 
and  bedecked  with  flowers;  and  the  multitude 
bowed  the  knee  before  lu  •  in  profound  adoration. 
It  was  the  '  abomination  of  desolation  sitting  in 
the  holy  place.'  At  the  close  of  this  grotesijue 
ceremony  the  whole  cortege  proceeded  to  the 
hall  of  the  Convention,  carrying  with  them  their 
'goddess,'  who  was  borne  aloft  in  a  chair  of 
state  on  the  shoulders  of  four  men.  Having 
deposited  her  in  front  of  the  president,  Cliau- 
metto  harangued  the  Assembly.  .  .  .  He  pro- 
ceeded to  demand  that  the  ci-devant  metrojioliti- 
cal  church  should  henceforth  bo  the  temple  of 
Reason  and  Liberty;  which  proposition  was 
immediately  adopted.  The  '  goddess '  was  then 
conducted  to  the  president,  and  he  and  other 
olllcers  of  the  House  saluted  her  with  the  'frater- 
nal kiss,'  amid  thunders  of  applause.  After  this, 
upon  the  motion  of  Thuriot,  the  Convention  in  a 
body  joined  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  marched 
in  their  company  to  the  temple  of  Reason,  to 
witness  a  repetition  of  the  impieties  above 
described.  These  demonstrations  were  zealously 
imitated  in  the  other  churches  of  the  capital.  .  .  . 
The  interior  of  St.  Eustache  was  transformed 
into  a  'guJnguettc,'  or  place  of  low  pul)lic enter- 
tainment. ...  At  St.  Qervais  a  ball  was  given 
in  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin.  In  other  churches 
theatrical  cpectacles  i.ook  place.  .  .  .  Represen- 
tatives of  the  people  thought  it  no  shame  to  quit 
their  curule  chairs  in  order  to  dance  the  'carmag- 
nole '  with  abandoned  women  in  the  streets  attired 
in  sacerdotal  garments.  On  Sunday,  the  17th  of 
November,  all  the  parish  churches  of  Paris  were 
closed  by  authority,  with  three  exceptions.  .  .  . 
Chauraette,  at  a  sitting  of  the  Commune  on  the 
26th  of  November,  called  for  further  measures 
for  the  extermination  of  every  vestige  of  Chris- 
tian worship ; "  and  the  Council  of  the  Commune, 
on  his  demand,  ordered  the  closing  of  all  churches 
and  temples,  of  every  religious  denomination; 
made  priests  and  ministers  of  religion  responsible 
for  any  troubles  that  might  arise  from  religious 
opinions,  and  commanded  the  arrest  as  a 
' '  suspect "  of  any  person  who  should  ask  for  the 
reopening  of  a  church.  "The  example  set  by 
Paris,  at  this  melancholy  period,  was  faithfully 
repeated,  if  not  surpassed  in  atrocity,  throughout 
the  provinces.  Religion  was  prose  rl'uod, 
churches  closed,  Christian  ordinances  interdicted ; 
the  dreary  gloom  of  atheistical  despotism  over- 
spread the  land.  .  .  .  These  infamies  were  too 
monstrous  to  be  tolerated  for  any  length  of  time. 
.  .  .  Robespierre,  who  had  marked  the  symptoms 
of  a  coming  reaction,  boldly  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity, ar''  denounced  without  mercy  the  hypo- 
critical fadon  which  disputed  his  own  march 
towards  absolute  dictatorship." — W.  H.  Jervis, 
The  Qnllican  Church  and  t?ie  Rfvolution,  ch.  7. 

Also  tn  A.  de  Lamartine,  Hut.  of  the,  Oiron- 
disU,  bk.   5»  {V.  d).—T.  Cariyle,  The  Fr.  Rev., 


hk.  5,  ch.  4  (v.  8).— E.  de  Prcssense,  lidiffion  and 
the  Reign  of  Terror,  bk.  2,  ch.  2. 

A.  D.  1793- 1794  (October  —  April).  —  The 
Terror  in  the  Piovinces. —  Republican  ven- 
oeance  at  Lyons,  Marseilles,  Toulon,  Bor- 
deaux, Nantes. —  Fusillades  and  Noyades. — 
"The  insurgents  of  Lyons,  Marseilles,  Toulon,  and 
Bordeaux,  were  punished  witli  jiitiless  severity. 
Lyons  had  revolted,  and  the  convention  decreed 
[October  Vi]  the  destruction  of  the  city,  the 
confiscation  of  the  property  of  the  rich,  for  tlie 
benefit  ol  the  patriots,  and  the  punishment  of 
the  insurgents  by  martial  law.  Couthon,  a  com- 
missioner well  tried  in  cruelty,  hesitated  to 
'^arry  into  execution  this  monstrous  decree,  and 
was  superseded  by  Collotd'  Herbois  and  Fouche. 
Thousands  of  workmen  were  employed  in  the 
work  of  destruction:  whole  streets  fell  under 
their  pickaxes:  the  prisons  were  gorged:  the 
guillotine  was  too  slow  for  revolutionary  ven- 
geance, and  crowds  of  prisoners  were  shot,  in 
murderous  '  milraillades.'  ...  At  Marseilles, 
12,000  of  the  richest  citizens  fled  from  the 
vengeance  of  the  revolutionists,  and  their 
property  was  confiscated,  and  plundered.  When 
Toulon  fell  before  the  strategy  of  Bonaparte, 
the  savage  vengeance  and  cruelty  of  the  con- 
querors were  indulged  without  resuaint.  .  .  . 
The  dockyard  labourers  were  put  to  the  sword: 
gangs  of  prisoners  were  brought  out  and  exe- 
cuted by  fusillades:  the  guillotine  also  claimed 
ils  victims:  the  sans-culotlcs  rioted  in  confisca- 
tion and  plunder.  At  Bordeau",  Tallien  threw 
15,000  citizens  into  prison.  Hundreds  fell  under 
the  guillotine;  and  the  possessions  and  property 
of  the  rich  were  offered  up  to  outrage  and 
robbery.  But  all  these  atrocities  were  far  sur- 
passed in  La  Vendee.  .  .  .  The  barjarities  of 
warfare  were  yet  surpassed  by  the  vengeance  of 
the  conquerors,  when  the  insurrection  was,  at 
last,  overcome.  At  Nantes,  the  n^onster  Carrier 
outstripped  his  rivals  in  cruelty  and  insatiable 
thirst  for  blood.  Not  contented  with  wholesale 
i.iitiaillades,  he  designed  that  masterpiece  of 
cruelty,  the  noyades;  and  thousands  of  men, 
women  and  children  who  escaped  the  muskets 
of  the  rabble  soldiery  were  deliberately  drowned 
in  the  waters  of  the  Loire.  In  four  months,  his 
victims  reached  15,000.  At  Angers,  and  other 
towns  in  La  Vendee,  these  hideous  noyades  were 
added  to  the  terrors  of  the  guillotine  and  the 
fusillades."— Sir  T.  E.  May,  Democracy  in 
Europe,  ch.  14.— "One  begins  to  be  sick  of 
' death  vomited  in  great  floods.'  Nevertheless, 
^rest  thou  not,  O  Reader(for  the  sound  reaches 
iiirough  centuries),  in  the  deatl  December  and 
January  nighta,  over  Nantes  Town, —  confused 
noises,  as  of  musketry  and  tumult,  as  of  rage 
and  lamentation  ;  mingling  with  the  everlasting 
moan  of  the  Loire  waters  tlu're  ?  Nantes  Town 
is  sunk  in  sleep ;  but  Representant  Carrier  is  not 
sleeping,  the  wool-capped  Company  of  Marat  is 
not  sleeping.  Why  unmoors  that  flatbottomed 
craft,  that  'gabarre' ;  about  eleven  at  night; 
with  Ninety  Priests  under  hatches  ?  They  are 
going  to  Belle  Isle  ?  In  the  middle  of  the  Loire 
stream,  on  signal  given,  the  gabarre  is  scuttled ; 
she  sinks  with  all  her  cargo.  'Sentence  of 
Deportation,'  writer  Carrier,  'was  executed 
vertically.'  The  Ninety  Priests,  with  their 
gabarre-coffln,  lie  deep!  It  is  the  first  of  the 
Noyades  [November  16],  what  we  may  call 
'Drownages'  ol   Carrier:   which  have  become 
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famous  forever.  Guillotining  there  was  at 
Nantes,  till  the  Homlsnmn  sank  worn  out:  then 
fuHilliulint?  'in  the  Plain  of  Siiint-Miiuve;'  little 
childnui  fusilliided,  and  women  with  children  at 
the  breast;  ehildren  and  women,  by  the  hundred 
and  twenty;  and  by  the  live  hiuulred,  so  hot  is 
La  Vendee:  till  the  very  Jacobins  >;rew  sick, 
and  all  but  the  Cor.ipany  of  Marat  cried,  Hold! 
Wherefore  now  we  have  K^t  Noyading ;  and  on 
the  34th  night  of  Frostarious  year  2,  which  is 
14th  of  December  17i)3,  we  have  a  second 
Noyade;  consisting  of  '138  jjcrsons.'  Or  why 
waste  a  gabarre,  sinking  it  witii  them  ?  Fling 
them  out;  lling  them  out,  with  their  hands  tied; 
pour  a  continual  hail  ^)f  lead  over  all  the  space, 
till  the  last  strugglerof  them  I  e  sunk!  Unsoim<l 
sleepers  of  Nantes,  and  the  Sea- Villages  there- 
abouts, hear  the  nmsketry  amid  the  night-winds; 
wonder  what  the  nieauing  of  it  ie.  And  women 
were  in  that  gabarre ;  whom  the  Red  Nightcaps 
were  stripping  naked;  who  b'sgged,  in  their 
agony,  that  their  smocks  might  not  be  stript 
from  them.  And  young  children  were  thrown 
in,  their  mothers  vainly  pleading:  '  Woltlings,' 
answered  the  Company  of  Marat,  '  who  would 
grow  to  be  wolves.'  By  degrees,  daylight  itself 
witnesses  Noyades:  women  and  men  are  tied 
together,  feet  and  feet,  hands  and  hands;  and 
flung  In:  this  they  call  Mariage  Republicain, 
Republican  Marriage.  Crue'  is  the  panther  of 
the  woods,  the  she  bear  bereaved  of  her  whelps: 
but  there  is  in  man  a  liatred  cruder  than  that. 
Dumb,  out  of  suffering  now,  as  pale  swoln 
corpses,  the  victims  tumble  confusedly  seaward 
aUmg  the  Loire  stream;  the  tide  rolling  them 
back:  clouds  of  ravens  darken  the  River; 
wolves  prowl  on  the  shonl-places:  Carrier  writes, 
'  Quel  torrent  revolutionnaire.  What  a  torrent  of 
Revolution!'  For  the  man  is  rabid;  und  the 
Time  is  rabid.  These  are  the  Noyades  of  Carrier; 
twenty-five  by  the  tale,  for  what  is  done  in  dark- 
ness comes  to  be  investigated  in  sunlight:  not  to 
be  forgotten  for  centuries.  .  .  .  Men  are  all 
rabid;  as  the  Time  is.  Representative  Lebon, 
at  Arras,  dashes  his  sword  into  the  blood  Howing 
from  the  Guillotine;  exclaims,  '  IIow  I  like  it!' 
Mothers,  they  say,  by  his  orders,  have  to  stand 
by  while  the  Guillotine  devours  their  children :  a 
band  of  music  is  stationed  near;  and,  at  the  fall 
of  every  head,  strikes  up  its  'Ca-ira.'" — T. 
Carlyle,  T/w  Ft:  Rev.,  v.  3,  fik.  5,  ch  3. 

Also  in  H.  M.  Stephens,  Hist,  of  tlie  Ft.  lici: , 
V.  2,  ch.  11.— H.  A.  Taine,  Tlie  Fi:  Rev.,  bk.  5, 
ch.  1,  MCt.  9  (v.  3). — Horrors  of  tite  I*riiton  of 
Arras  {"The  Reign  of  Ten'or:  A  Collection  of 
Authentic  Narratives,"  V.  2). — Duche.sse  deDuras, 
Prison  Journals  during  ths  fV.  Rev. — A.  dva 
Echerollcs,  Earli/  Life,  v.  1,  ch.  7-13,  and  v.  2,  ch. 
1. — 8'     also,  below:  1794  June— July). 

A.  ^.  1793-^794  (November— June).— The 
factions  of  the  Mountain  devour  one  another. 
—  Destruction  of  the  Hebertists. — Danton  and 
his  followers  brought  to  the  knife. —  Robes- 
pierre and  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety. — 
The  Feast  of  the  Supreme  Being. — 'Jiobes- 
pierre  was  unutterably  outraged  by  llje  pro- 
ceedings of  the  atheists.  They  perplexed  him 
as  a  politician  intent  upon  ordor,  and  they 
attlictei'  him  sorely  as  an  ardent  disciple  of  the 
Stivoyaid  Vicar.  Hebert,  however,  was  so 
strong  that  it  ncsded  some  courage  to  attack 
him,  nor  did  Robespierre  dare  to  withstand  hint 
to  the  face.    But  he  did  not  flinch  from  makiiig 


an-  energetic  as.snult  upon  atheism  a/id  the 
cxccsHes  of  its  partisans.  Ilis  admirers  usually 
count  hisspccchof  tlic'vlstof  .Vovembcroneof  the 
most  udmirablc  of  his  oratorical  succe.swo.  .  .  . 
'Atheism  [he  said]  is  aristocratic.  The  idea  of 
a  great  being  who  watches  over  oppressed  irmo- 
c('nc(!  and  i)unishcs  triumphant  crime  is  essen- 
tially the  idea  of  the  people.  This  is  the 
.sentiment  of  Europe  and  tlii!  Universe;  it  is  the 
.sentiment  of  the  French  nation.  That  people  is 
attached  neither  to  i)riests,  nor  to  supi  rstitions, 
nor  to  ceremonies;  it  is  attaclied  only  to  worship 
in  itself,  or  in  other  words  to  the  idea  of  an 
incomprehensible  Fo'ver,  the  terror  of  wrong- 
doers, the  stay  and  comfort  of  virtue,  to  which 
it  delights  to  render  words  of  homage  that  are  all 
,so  many  anathemas  against  injustice  and  trium- 
phant crime.'  This  is  Robespierre's  favourite 
attitude,  the  priest  posing  as  statesman.  .  .  . 
Danton  followed  practically  the  same  lino, 
though  saying  much  le-ss  ai)out  it.  'If  Greece,' 
he  said  in  the  Convention,  'had  its  Olympian 
games,  France  too  shall  solenmize  her  .sans- 
culottid  days.  ...  If  we  have  not  honoun;(l 
the  priest  of  error  and  fanaticism,  neither  do  wc 
wish  to  honour  the  priest  i>i  incredulity:  we 
wish  to  serve  the  people.  I  demand  that  there 
shall  be  an  end  of  these  anti-religious  mas- 
(juerades  in  the  Convention.'  There  was  an  e; d 
of  the  masquerading,  but,  the  ilebertists  still 
kept  their  ground.  Danton,  Robespierre,  and 
the  Committee  were  all  ecjually  Impotent  against 
tiiem  for  sonu;  months  longer.  The  revolutionary 
force  had  been  too  slrong  to  be  resisted  by  any 
government  since  the  Paris  insurgents  had  car- 
ried both  king  and  assembly  in  triumph  from 
Versailles  in  the  Octo!)er  of  1789.  It  was  now  too 
strong  lor  those  who  had  begun  to  strive  with 
all  their  might  to  build  a  new  government  out 
of  the  agencies  that  had  shattered  the  old  to 
pieces.  For  some  months  the  battle  which  had 
beta  opened  by  RobespliTre's  remonstrance 
against  atheistic  intolerance,  degenerated  into  a 
series  of  masked  skirmishes.  .  .  .  Collot  D'Her- 
boia  had  come  back  in  hot  haste  from  Lyons. 
.  .  .  Carrier  was  recalled  from  Nantes.  .  .  . 
The  presence  of  tliese  men  of  blood  gave  new 
courage  and  resolution  to  the  Ilebertists. 
Though  the  alliance  was  informal,  yet  as  against 
Danton,  Camille  Desmoulins,  ancl  the  rest  of 
the  Indulgents,  as  well  as  against  Robespierre, 
they  made  eonmion  cause.  Camille  Desmoulins 
attacked  Ilebert  in  successive  numbers  of  a 
journal  ['Le  Vieu.x  Cordelier']  that  is  perhaps 
the  one  truly  literary  monument  of  this  stage  of 
the  revolution.  Ilebert  retaliated  by  impugning 
the  patriotisfti  of  Desmoulins  in  the  Club,  and 
the  unfortunate  wit,  notwith.standlng  the  efforts 
of  Robespierre  on  his  behalf,  was  for  a  while 
turned  out  of  the  sacred  precincts.  .  .  .  Even 
Danton  himself  was  attacked  (Decemlter,  1793) 
and  the  integrity  of  'lis  pairictism  brougiit  into 
i(  uestion.  Robe  ;pierre  made  an  energetic  defence 
oi  ilis  great  rival  in  the  hierarchy  of  revolution. 
.  .  .  Robespierre,  in  whom  spiiSHj:odical  courage 
and  timidity  ruled  by  rap'rt  turns,  began 
to  suspect  that  iie  had  been  i.amature;  and  a 
convcnieat  illness,  which  some  supposed  to  have 
bee'?  feigned,  excustid  his  witiidrawal  for  some 
weeks  from  a  scene  where  he  felt  that  he  ccild 
no  longer  see  clear.  We  cannot  doubt  tiiut  both 
he  and  Danton  were  perf^cLly  assured  that  th ■■> 
anarchic  p^rty  must  unavoidab'.y  roll  headlont; 
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Into  the  abyss.  But  tlio  hour  of  doom  wns 
uncertain.  To  make  a  mLstake  in  the  ri^ht 
moment,  to  hurry  thi  rrisi.s,  was  instant  (hath. 
Rolxspicrre  was,  a  more  adroit  calculator  than 
Danl'iu.  .  .  .  Mis  absence  during  tlie  final  rrisi.s 
of  tlie  anarchic  party  allowed  events  to  ripen, 
without  committing  him  to  that  initiative  in 
dangerous  action  wliich  he  had  dreaded  on  the 
lOlli  of  August,  as  he  dreaded  it  on  every  other 
decisive  day  of  tliis  burning  time.  The  party 
of  the  Commune  became  more  and  more  daring 
in  their  invectives  against  the  Convention  and 
the  Committee.s.  At  length  they  proclaimed 
open  insurrection.  But  I'aris  was  cold,  and 
opinion  was  divided.  In  the  night  of  the  13th  of 
March,  Ilebcrt,  Chaumctte,  Clootz,  were  arrested. 
The  next  day  Robespierre  rtjcovered  suttlciently 
to  appear  ut  the  Jacobin  Club.  lie  joined  his 
colleagues  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
in  striking  the  blow.  On  the  24th  of  March 
the  Ultra-Revolutionist  leaders  were  beheaded. 
The  first  bloody  breach  in  the  Jacobin  ranks 
was  speedily  followed  by  the  second.  The  Right 
wing  of  the  opposition  to  the  Committee  soon 
followed  the  Left  down  the  ways  to  dusty  death, 
and  the  execution  of  the  Anarchists  oidy  pre- 
ceded by  a  week  the  arrest  of  the  Moderates. 
When  the  seizure  of  Danton  had  once  before 
been  discussed  in  the  Committee,  Rol)espierrc 
resisted  the  proposal  violently.  We  have  already 
seen  how  he  defended  Danton  at  the  Jacobin  Club. 
.  .  .  What  produced  this  sudden  tack?  .  .  .  His 
acquiescence  in  the  riun  of  Danton  is  intelligible 
enough  on  the  grounds  of  selfish  policy.  The 
Committee  [of  Public  Safety]  hated  Danton  for 
the  good  reason  that  lie  had  openly  attacked  them, 
and  his  cry  for  clemency  was  an  inflammatory  and 
dangerous  protest  against  their  system.  Now 
Robespierre,  rightly  or  wrongly,  had  made  up  his 
mind  that  the  Committee  was  the  instrument  by 
which,  and  which  only,  he  could  work  out  his 
own  vague  schemes  of  power  and  reconstruc- 
tion. And,  in  any  case,  how  could  he  resist  the 
Committee?  .  .  .  All  goes  to  show  that  Robes- 
pierre was  reaily  moved  by  nothing  more  than 
his  invariable  dread  of  being  left  behind,  of 
finding  himself  on  the  weaker  side,  of  not  seeming 
practic. '  aud  political  enough.  And  having 
made  up  his  mind  that  the  stronger  party  was 
bent  on  the  destruction  of  the  Dantonists,  he 
became  fiercer  than  Billaud  himself.  .  .  .  Dan- 
ton had  gone,  as  he  often  did,  to  his  native 
village  of  Arcis-sur-Aube,  to  seek  repose  and  a 
little  clearness  of  sight  in  the  night  that  wrapped 
him  about.  He  was  devoid  of  personal  ambi- 
tion ;  he  never  had  any  humour  for  mere  factious 
struggles.  ...  It  is  not  clear  thatJhe  could  have 
done  anything.  The  balance  of  force,  after  the 
suppression  of  the  Hebertists,  was  irretrievably 
against  him,  as  calculation  had  already  revealed 
to  Robespierre.  .  .  .  After  the  arrest,  and  on 
the  proceedings  to  obtain  the  assent  of  the  Con- 
vention to  the  trial  of  Danton  and  others  of  its 
members,  one  only  of  their  friends  had  the 
courage  to  rise  aud  demand  that  they  should  be 
heard  at  the  bar.  Robespierre  burst  out  in  cold 
rage ;  he  asked  whether  they  had  undergone  so 
many  heroic  sacrifices,  counting  among  them 
these  acts  of  'painful  .severity,'  only  to  fall 
under  the  yoke  of  a  banc!  of  domineer- 
ing intriguers;  and  he  cried  out  impatiently 
that  they  would  brook  no  claim  of  privilege, 
and  sulTer  uo  rotten  idol.     The  word  was  felici- 


tously chosen,    for  the  Convention  dreaded   to 
have  its  independence  suspected,  and  it  dreaded 
this  all  the  more  because  at  this  time  its  inde- 
pendence did  not  really  e.vist.     The  vote  against 
Danti-ii  was  unanimous,  and  the  fact  that  it  was 
so  is  the  deepest  stain  on  the  fame  of  this  as.sem- 
bly.     On  the  afternoon  of   the  10th  Germinal 
(April  5,  1794),  Paris  in  amazement  and  some 
stupefaction  saw  the  once  dreaded  Titan  of  the 
Mountain  fast  bound  in  the  tumbril,  and  faring 
towarils  the  sharp-clanging  knife  [with  Camille 
Desmoulins  and   other."].     'I   leave   it  all  in  a 
frightful  welter,'  Dantcm  is  reported  to  have  said. 
'  Not  a  man  of  them  has  an  idea  of  government. 
Robespierre  will  follow  me ;  he  isdragged  down  by 
me.    Ah,  better  be  a  poor  fisherman  than  meddle 
with  the  governing  of  men!'  .  .  .  After  the  fall  of 
the  anarcliists  and  the  death  of  Danton,  the  rela- 
tions between  Robespierre  and  the  Committees 
underwent  a  change.     He,    who  had    hitherto 
been  on  the  side  of  governmcnT.  oecJtflHJ  in  tnni 
^tuTTTI^encv  of  upposiiion^     He  did   this  in  the 
interest  ot'  ultimate  stability,  but  the  difference 
between  the  now  position  and  the  old  is  that  he 
now  distinctly  associated  the  idea  of  a  stable 
republic  with  the  ascendency  of  his  own  religious 
conceptions.  .  ,  .  The    base    of    Robespierre's 
scheme  of  social  reconstruction  now  came  clearly 
into  view ;  and  what  a  base !    An  oflicial  Supreme 
Being  and  a  regulated  Terror.  .  .  .  How  can  we 
speak    with   decent    patience   of   a    man  who 
seriously  thought  that  he  should  conciliate  the 
conservative  and   theological  elements    of    the 
society  at  his  feet,  by  such  an  odious  opera-piece 
as  the  Feast  of  the  Supreme  Being.     This  was 
designed  as  a  triumphant  ripost  to  the  Feast  of 
Reason,  which  Chaumette  and  his  friends  had 
celebrated  in  the  winter.  .  .  .  Robespierre  per- 
suaded the  Convention  to  decree  an  official  recog- 
nition of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  to  attend  a 
commemorative  festival  in  honour  of  their  mystic 
patron.     He  contrived  to  be  chosen  president  for 
the  decade  in  which  the  festival  would  fall. 
When  the  day  came  (20th  Prairial,  June  8,  1794), 
he  clothed  himself  with   more  than  even    his 
usual  care.     As  he  looked  out  from  the  windows 
of  the  Tuileries  upon  the  jubilant  crowd  in  the 
gardens,  he  was  intoxicated  with  enthusiasm. 
'O  Nature,'  he  cried,  'how  sublime  thy  power, 
how  full  of  delight!    How  tyrants  must  grow 
pale  at  the  idea  of  such  a  festival  as  this!'    In 
pontifical  pride  he  walked  at  the  head  of  the 
procession,  with  fiowers  and  wheat-ears  in  his 
hand,  to  the  sound  of  chants  and  symphonies 
and  choruses  of  maidens.     On  the  first  of  the 
great  basins  in  the  gardens,  David,  the  artist, 
had  devised  an  allegorical  structure  for  which 
an  inauspicious  doom  was  prepared.     Atheism, 
a  statue  of  life  size,  was  throned  in  the  midst  of 
an  amiable  group  of  human  Vices,  with  Madness 
by  her  side,  and  Wisdom  menacing  them  with 
lofty  wrath.     Great  are  the  perils  of  symbolism. 
Robespierre  applied  a  torch  to  Atheism,   but 
alas,  the  wind  was  hostile   or  else  Atheism  and 
Madness  were  damp.     Thoy  obstinately  resisted 
the  torch,  and  it  was  hapless  Wisdom  who  took 
fire.  .  .  .  The    whole    mummery    was    pagan. 
.  .  .  It  stands  as  the  most  disgusting  and  con- 
temptible anachronism  in  history, " — J.  Morley, 
RoheHpierre  {Critical  Miscellanies,  Second  Series). 

Also  in  T.  Carlyle,  T/m  Fr.  Rev.,  v.  3,  bk.  6. 
— G.  H.  Lewes,  Life  of  Itobespierre,  ch.  19-20. — 
L.  Gronlund,  Qa  ira;  or  Danton  in  thctV.  Bev., 
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eh.  6. — J.   Claretie,   Camille  T)eHmouUn»  and  hit 
Wife,  ch  5-6. 

A.  D.  1794  (March — July). — Withdrawal  of 
Prussia  from  the  European  Coalition  as  an 
ally,  to  become  a  mercenary. —  Successes  of 
the  Republic. —  Conquest  of  the  Austrian 
Netherlands.— Advance  to  the  Rhine.— Loss 
of  Corsica.— Naval  defeat  off  Ushant. — 
"  While  tho  alliunco  of  the  Great  Powers  was  on 
the  point  of  dissolution  from  Helflslmoss  and 
Jealousy,  the  French,  with  an  energy  and  de- 
termination, which,  considering  their  imparallelcd 
dinieulties,  were  truly  heroic,  had  assembled 
armies  numbering  nearly  a  million  of  men.  The 
aggregate  of  the  allied  fcjrces  did  not  much  ex- 
ceed 300,000.  Tho  campaign  on  tho  Dutch  and 
Flemish  frontiers  of  France  was  planned  at 
Vienna,  but  had  nearly  been  disc()ncerte<l  at  th(! 
outset  by  the  refusal  of  the  Duke  of  York  to 
serve  under  General  Clairfiiit.  .  .  .  The  Emperor 
settled  the  dilllculty  b^  signifying  Ids  intention 
to  take  the  command  m  person.  Thus  one  in- 
competent prince  who  knew  little,  was  to  be 
commanded  by  another  incompetcait  prince  wlui 
knew  nothing,  about  war;  and  the  success  of  a 
great  enterprise  was  made  subservient  to  con- 
fiiderations  of  punctilio  and  eticjuette.  The 
main  object  of  the  Austrian  plan  was  to  com- 
plete the  reduction  of  tho  frontier  fortresses  by 
the  capture  of  Landrecy  on  the  Sambre,  and 
then  to  advance  through  tho  i)lains  of  Picardy 
on  Paris;  —  a  plan  which  might  have  been 
feasible  the  year  before.  .  .  .  The  King  of 
Prussia  formally  withdrew  from  the  alliance 
[March  13];  but  condescended  to  assume  the 
character  of  a  mercenary.  In  tho  spring  of  the 
year,  by  a  treaty  with  the  English  Government, 
his  Prussian  Majesty  undertook  to  furnish 
62,000  men  for  a  year,  in  consideration  of  the 
Bum  of  £1,800,000,  of  which  Holland,  by  a 
separate  convention,  engaged  to  supply  some- 
what less  than  a  fourth  ])art.  The  organisation 
of  the  French  army  was  effected  imder  the 
direction  of  Carnot.  .  .  .  The  policy  of  terror 
was  nevertheless  applied  to  the  administration 
of  tho  army.  Custine  and  Ilouchard,  who  had 
commanded  the  last  campaign,  .  .  .  were  sent 
to  the  scaffold,  because  the  arms  of  the  republic 
had  failed  to  achieve  a  complete  triumph  under 
their  direction.  .  .  .  Pichegru,  the  olllcer  now 
selected  to  lead  the  hosts  of  France,  went  forth 
to  assume  his  i.'ommand  with  the  knife  of  the 
executioner  suspended  over  his  head.  His  orders 
were  to  expel  the  invaders  from  the  soil  and 
strongholds  of  the  republic,  and  to  reconquer 
Belgium.  The  first  step  towards  the  fulfilment 
of  this  commission  was  the  recovery  of  the  three 
great  frontier  towns,  Conde,  Valenciennes,  and 
^uesnoy.  The  siege  of  Quesuoy  was  im- 
mediately formed;  and  Pichegru,  informed  of 
or  anticipating  the  plans  of  t'e  Allies,  disposed 
a  large  force  in  front  of  Cambray,  to  intercept 
the  operations  of  .  .  .  the  allied  army  upon 
Landrecy.  ...  On  the  17th  [of  April]  a  great 
action  was  fought  in  which  the  allies  obtained  a 
success,  suflicient  to  enable  them  to  press  the 
siege  of  Landrecy.  .  .  .  Pichegru,  a  few  days 
after  [April  26,  at  the  redoubts  of  Troisville] 
sustained  a  signal  repulse  from  the  British,  in 
an  attempt  to  raise  the  siege  of  Landrecy ;  but 
"i  by  a  rapid  and  daring  movement,  he  improved 
his  defeat,  and  .seized  the  important  post  of 
Moucron.    The  results  were,  that  Clairfait  was 


forced  to  fidl  back  on  Totirnay ;  Courtray  and 
Mcnin  ^'u^lende^'d  to  the  French;  and  thus  tho 
riijlit  flanks  of  the  Allies  were  exjKised.  Lan- 
drecy, which,  about  the  same  time,  fell  into  tho 
li.'indH  of  the  Allies,  was  but  a  poor  compensa- 
tion  for  the  reverses  in  West  Flanders.  Tho 
Duke  of  York,  at  the  urgent  instance  of  tho 
Emperor,  marched  to  the  relief  of  Clairfait; 
but,  in  tlie  meantime,  thi;  Austrian  general,  be- 
ing hard  pressed,  was  compelled  to  fall  back 
upon  a  position  which  would  enable  him  for  a 
time  to  cover  Bruges,  (ihent,  and  Ostend.  Tho 
Englidi  had  al.so  to  sustain  a  vigorous  attack 
near  Tournay;  but  the  enemy  were  defeated 
with  the  loss  of  4,000  men.  It  now  became 
necessary  to  risk  a  general  action  to  save 
Fland(!rs,  by  cutting  off  that  divi.sicm  of  the 
French  army  which  had  outllanked  the  Allies. 
By  bad  management  and  want  of  concert  this 
niovcunent,  wlii('h  had  been  contrived  bv  Colonel 
Mack,  the  chief  military  adviser  of  the  femperor, 
was  wholly  defeated  [at  Tourcoign,  May  18]. 
.  .  .  The  French  took  1,,'jOO  prisoners  and  00 
pieces  of  cannon.  A  thousand  English  soldiers 
lay  dead  on  the  field,  and  the  Duke  [of  York] 
himself  escaped  with  dilliculty.  Four  days 
after,  Pichegru  having  collected  a  great  force, 
amounting,  it  has  been  stated,  to  100,000  men, 
made  a  grand  attack  upon  the  allied  army  [at 
Pont  Achin].  .  .  .  The  battle  raged  from  five  in 
the  morning  until  nine  at  night,  and  was  at 
length  determin(!d  by  the  bayonet.  ...  In  con- 
se(|uence  of  this  check,  Pichegru  fell  back  upon 
Lisle."  It  was  after  this  repulse  that  "the 
French  executive,  on  the  flimsy  pretence  of  a 
suppo.scd  attempt  to  assassinate  Robespierre,  in- 
stigated by  the  British  Government,  procured  a 
decree  from  the  Convention,  that  no  English  or 
Hanoverian  i)risoners  should  be  made.  In  reply 
to  tlis  atrocious  edict,  the  Duke  of  York  i.ssued 
a  general  order,  enjoining  forbearance  to  the 
troops  under  his  command.  Most  of  the  French 
generals  .  .  .  refused  to  become  a.ssassius.  .  .  . 
Tlie  decree  was  carried  into  execution  in  a  few 
instances  only.  .  .  .  The  Allies  gained  no 
nulitary  advantage  by  the  action  of  Pont  .(i.chin 
on  the  2'2nd  of  May.  .  .  .  The  Emperor  .  .  . 
abandoned  the  army  and  retired  to  Vienna.  He 
left  some  orders  ami  proclamations  behind  him, 
to  which  nobody  thouglit  it  worth  while  to  pay 
any  attention.  On  the  5th  of  June,  Pichegru 
invested  Ypres,  which  Clairfait  made  two  at- 
tempts to  retain,  but  without  success.  The 
place  surrendered  on  the  17th ;  Clairfait  re- 
treated to  Ghent;  Walmoden  abaUv*oned  Bruges; 
and  the  Duke  of  York,  forced  to  quit  his  posi- 
tion at  Tournay,  encamped  near  Oudenarde.  It 
was  now  determined  by  the  Prince  of  Coburg, 
who  resumed  the  chief  command  after  the  de- 
])arture  of  the  Emperor,  to  risk  the  fate  of 
Belgium  on  a  general  action,  which  was  fought 
at  Fleurus  on  tho  26th  of  June.  The  Austrians, 
after  a  desperate  struggle,  were  defeated  at  all 
points  by  the  French  army  of  the  Sambre  under 
Jourdan.  Charleroi  having  surrendered  to  the 
French  .  .  .  and  the  Duke  of  York  being  forced 
to  retreat,  any  further  attempt  to  save  the 
Netherlands  was  hopeless.  Ostend  and  Mons, 
Qheut,  Tournay.  and  Oudenarde,  were  succes- 
sively evacuated ;  and  the  French  were  estab- 
lished at  Brussels.  When  it  was  too  late,  the 
Fnglish  army  was  reinforced.  ...  It  now  only 
remained  for  the  French  to  recapture  the  fort- 
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rpsROR  on  tlipir  own  frontier  which  had  been 
titkcn  from  tlicin  in  the  luHt  (!iiinpiiiKri.  .  .  . 
Liuidrccy  .  .  .  fell  witiioiit  a  Htrnsglo.  tiuesnoy 
.  .  .  mmio  n  giillimt  [l)iit  viiinj  resistance.  .  .  . 
Vftlcnciennes  iind  Condu  .  .  .  opened  tlicir 
gfttits.  .  .  .  Tlie  victorious  nnnics  of    the   Kc- 

iiutilic  were  tlius  i)repared  for  So  conquest  of 
lolliind.  .  .  .  The  Prince  of  Orange  nmdc  an 
appeal  to  the  patriotism  of  his  countrymen ;  but 
tlie  repul)licans  preferred  the  ascendancy  of  their 
faction  to  tl>e  lil)ertie3  of  tlieir  country.  .  .  . 
Tli(!  otlier  military  operations  of  the  year,  in 
wliicli  England  was  engage<l,  do  not  re(juire  pro- 
longed notice.  The  Cor.sicans,  un(ier  tlie  guid- 
ance of  their  veteran  clnef,  I'aoli,  .  .  .  souglit 
the  aid  of  England  to  throw  off  the  Freiu^h 
yoite,  and  olTered  in  return  allegiance  of  his 
countrymen  to  tlie  British  Crown.  ...  A  small 
force  was  despatclied,  and,  after  a  series  of  petty 
operations,  Corsica  was  occupied  by  British 
troops,  and  proclaimed  a  part  of  the  British 
dominions.  An  expedition  on  a  greater  scale 
was  sent  to  the  West  Indies.  Martinique,  St. 
Lucie  and  Guadaloupe  were  easily  taken;  but 
the  large  island  of  St.  Domingo,  relieved  by  a 
timely  arrival  of  succours  from  France,  oilered 
a  formidable  [and  successful]  resistance.  .  .  . 
The  campaign  on  the  Rhine  was  undertaken  by 
the  Allies  under  auspices  ill  calculated  to  inspire 
confidence,  or  even  hone.  The  King  of  Prussia, 
not  content  with  abandoning  the  cause,  had  done 
everything  in  his  power  to  thwart  and  defeat  the 
operations  of  tlie  Allies.  ...  On  the  22d  of 
May,  the  Austrians  crossed  the  Rhine  and  at- 
tacked the  French  in  their  intrcnchments  with- 
out success.  On  the  same  day,  the  Prussians 
defeated  a  division  of  the  Republican  army  [at 
Kai.serslautern],  and  advanced  their  head-quarters 
to  Deux-Ponts.  Content  with  this  achievement, 
the  German  armies  remained  inactive  for  several 
•weeks,  when  the  French,  having  obtained  rein- 
forcements, attacked  the  whole  line  of  the 
German  posts.  .  .  .  Before  the  end  of  the  year 
the  Allies  were  in  full  retreat,  and  the  Republi- 
cans in  their  turn  had  become  the  invaders 
of  Germany.  They  occupied  the  Electorate  of 
Treves,  and  they  captured  the  important  fort  of 
Mannheim.  Mentz,  also  was  placed  imder  a 
close  blockade.  ...  At  sea,  England  maintained 
her  ancient  reputation.  Tlie  French  had  made 
great  exertions  to  fit  out  a  fleet,  and  26  ships  of 
the  line  were  assembled  in  the  port  of  Brest," 
for  the  protecting  of  a  merchant  fleet,  laden 
with  much  needed  food-supplies,  expected  from 
America.  Lord  Howe,  with  an  English  fleet  of 
25  ships  of  the  line,  was  on  the  watch  for  the 
Brest  fle  t  when  it  put  to  sea.  On  the  1st  of 
June  he  .lighted  and  attacked  it  off  Ushant,  per- 
forming the  celebrated  manoeuvre  of  breaking 
the  enemy's  line.  Seven  of  the  French  ships 
were  taken,  one  was  sunk  during  the  battle,  and 
18,  much  crippled,  escaped.  The  victory  caused 
great  exultation  in  England,  but  it  was  fruitless, 
for  the  American  convoy  was  brought  safely 
into  Brest. — W.  Massey,  Ilist.  of  England  dtiring 
the  reign  of  Oeorge  III. ,  ch.  35  {v.  3). 

Also  in  Sir  A.  Alison,  Hist  of  Europe,  1789- 
1815,  ch.  16  {v.  4).--F.  C.  Schlosser,  Hist,  of  the 
18<A  Century,  v.  6,  div.  2,  c?i.  2,  sec.  3. — Capt.  A. 
T.  Mahan,  Influence  of  Sea  Power  ujwn  the 
French  Rev.  and  Empire,  ch.  8  (v.  1). 

A.  D.  1794  (June  —  July). —  The  monstrous 
jd 


Law  of  the  22d  Prai/ial. —  The  climax  of  the 


Reigfn  of  Terror. —  A  summary  of  its  horrors. 

—  "On  the  (lay  of  the  Feast  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  the  guillotine  was  concealed  in  the  folds  of 
rich  hangings.  It  was  tlii^  20tli  of  Prairial. 
Two  days  later  Couthon  proposed  to  the  Con- 
vention the  memorable  Law  of  the  22d  Prai- 
rial [.June  10].  Robespierre  was  the  draftsman, 
and  the  text  of  it  still  remains  in  his  own  writing. 
This  monstrous  law  is  simply  the  complete  abro- 
gation of  all  law.  Of  all  laws  ever  passed  in 
the  world  it  is  the  moit  nakedly  iniquitous.  .  .  . 
After  the  probity  and  good  judgment  of  the 
tribunal,  the  two  cardinal  guarantees  in  state 
trials  are  accurate  definition,  and  proof.  The 
offence  must  be  capable  of  precise  description, 
and  the  proof  against  an  offender  must  conform 
to  strict  rule.  The  Law  of  Prairial  violently  in- 
fringed all  three  of  these  essential  conditions  of 
judicial  equity.  First,  the  numhe»-  of  the  jurv 
who  had  power  to  convict  was  reduced,  Second, 
treason  was  made  to  consist  in  such  vague  and 
infinitely  elastic  kinds  of  action  as  inspiring  dis- 
couragement, misleading  opinion,  depraving 
manners,  corrupting  patriots,  abusing  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Revolution  by  perfidious  applica- 
tions. Third,  proof  was  to  lie  in  the  conscience 
of  the  jurv;  there  was  an  end  of  preliminary 
inquiry,  of  witnesses  in  defence,  and  of  counsel 
for  the  accused.  Any  kind  of  testimony  was 
evidence,  whether  material  or  moral,  verbal  or 
written,  if  it  was  of  a  kind  '  likely  to  gain  the 
assent  of  a  man  of  reasonable  mind. '  Now,  what 
was  Robespierre's  motive  in  devising  this  infernal 
instrument?  ...  To  us  the  answer  seems 
clear.  We  know  what  was  the  general  aim  in 
Robespierre's  mind  at  this  point  in  the  history 
of  the  Revolution.  His  brother  Augustin  was 
then  the  representative  of  the  Convention  with  the 
army  of  Italy,  and  General  Bonaparte  was  on 
terms  of  close  intimacy  with  him.  Bonaparte 
said  long  afterwards  .  .  .  that  he  saw  lon^  let- 
ters from  Maximilian  to  Augustin  Robespierre, 
all  blaming  the  Conventional  Commissioners 
[sent  to  the  provinces] —  Tallien,  Fouch4,  Barras, 
Collot,  and  the  rest — for  the  horrors  they  per- 
petrated, and  accusing  them  of  ruining  the  Revo- 
lution hj  their  atrocities.  Again,  there  is  abund- 
ant testimony  that  Robespierre  did  his  best  to 
induce  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  to  bring 
those  odious  malefactors  to  justice.  The  text  of 
the  Law.  .  .  discloses  the  same  object.  The  vague 
phrases  of  depraving  manners  and  applying  rev- 
olutionary principles  perfidiously,  were  exactly 
calculated  to  smite  the  band  of  violent  men 
whose  conduct  was  to  Robespierre  the  scandal  of 
the  Revolution.  And  there  was  a  curious  clause 
in  the  law  as  originally  presented,  which  de- 
prived the  Convention  of  the  righ  f  preventing 
measures  against  its  own  members.  Robespierre's 
general  design  in  short  was  to  effect  a  further 
purgation  of  the  Convention.  ...  If  Robes- 
pierre's design  was  what  we  believe  it  to  have 
been,  the  result  was  a  ghastly  failure.  The  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety  would  not  consent  to 
apply  his  law  against  the  men  for  whom  he  had 
specially  designed  it.  The  frightful  weapon 
which  he  had  forged  was  seized  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  General  Security,  and  Paris  was  plunged 
into  the  fearful  days  of  the  Great  Terror.  The 
number  of  persons  put  to  death  by  the  Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal  before  the  Law  of  Prairial  had 
been  comparatively  moderate.  From  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Tribunal  in  April  1793,  down  to  the 
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execution  of  tlio  IIClHTtlsts  In  Mnrrh  1794,  tho 
nuinbnrof  jxthomh  coiidt'iMnfil  to  dcitth  wuh  505. 
From  tlu!  deal  It  of  the  IIC'htTtiHts  down  to  thn 
dentil  of  UoticHpicrrc,  tlii^  number  of  the  con- 
demned wiiH  2,ir»H.  Onti-lmlf  of  the  entire  num- 
ber of  victiniH,  niimelv,  1,850,  were  ffuillotined 
lifter  the  Liiw  of  I'riuridl.  ...  A  man  was  in- 
formed iiguin.st;  iio  was  seized  in  hi.i  bed  at  five 
in  tlie  morning;  at  8ev(!n  lie  was  taicen  to  tiio 
Coneiergerie ;  at  nine  lie  received  information  of 
tlie  churj^e  against  liini;  at  ten  he  went  into  the 
do(k;  by  two  in  tho  afternoon  ho  was  con- 
<!emned;  by  four  his  liead  lay  in  tlie  executioner's 
basinet." — J.  Morley,  Itohe»pierre  {Critical  Mi»- 
Cfllnnies:  Second  iieriett). — "  Single  indictments 
comprehended  20  or  30  people  taken  promis- 
cuously—  great  noblemen  from  Paris,  day  la- 
bourers from  Marseilles,  sailors  from  Brest, 
peasants  from  Alsace  —  who  were  accused  of 
conspiring  together  to  destroy  the  Republic.  All 
examination,  discussion,  and  evidence  were  dis- 

Eensed  with;  tho  names  of  tho  victims  wore 
ardly  read  out  to  tho  jury,  and  it  liappenerl, 
more  than  once,  that  the  son  was  mistaktui  for 
the  father — an  entirely  innocent  person  for  tho 
one  really  charged  —  and  sent  to  the  guillotine. 
The  judges  urged  the  jury  to  pass  sentences  of 
death,  with  loud  threats;  members  of  the  Gov- 
ernment committees  attended  daily,  and  ap- 
plauded the  bloody  verdicts  with  ribald  jests. 
On  this  spot  at  least  tho  strife  of  parties  was 
hushed."— II.  von  Sybcl,  ni»t.  of  the.  i'V.  Rec, 
hk.  10,  ch.  1  {v.  4). — "Tlie  first  murders  commit- 
ted in  1703  proceeded  from  a  real  irritation 
caused  by  danger.  Such  perils  had  now  cea.sed ; 
the  republic  was  victorious;  people  now 
slaughtered  not  from  indignation,  but  from  the 
atrocious  habit  which  they  had  contracted.  .  .  . 
According  to  the  law,  thetestimcmy  of  witnesses 
was  to  be  dispensed  with  only  when  there  existed 
material  or  moral  proofs;  nevertheless  no  wit- 
nesses were  called,  as  it  was  alleged  that  proofs 
of  this  kind  existed  in  every  case.  The  jurors 
did  not  take  the  trouble  to  retire  to  the  consulta- 
tion room.  They  gave  their  opinions  before  the 
audience,  and  sentence  was  immediately  pro- 
nounced. Tho  accused  had  scarcely  time  to  rise 
and  to  mention  their  names.  One  day,  there  was  a 
prisoner  whoso  name  was  not  upon  the  list  of  the 
accused,  and  who  said  to  the  Court,  '  I  am  not 
accused;  my  name  is  not  on  your  list.'  'What 
signifies  that  ? '  said  Fouquier,  '  give  it  quic)'.! ' 
lie  gave  it,  and  was  sent  to  tho  scaffold  like  tho 
others.  .  .  .  The  most  extraordinary  blunders 
were  committed.  .  .  .  Slore  than  once  victims 
were  called  long  after  they  had  perished.  There 
were  hundreds  of  acts  of  accusation  quite  ready, 
to  which  there  was  nothing  to  add  but  the 
designation  of  the  individuals.  .  .  .  Tlie  printing- 
office  was  contiguous  to  the  hall  of  tho  tribunal: 
the  forms  were  kept  standing,  tho  title,  the  mo- 
tives, were  ready  composed ;  there  was  nothing 
but  the  names  to  be  added.  These  were  handed 
through  a  small  loop-hole  to  the  overseer. 
Thousands  of  copies  were  immediately  worked 
off  and  plunged  families  into  mourning  and 
struck  terror  into  the  i)risons.  The  hawkers 
came  to  sell  the  bulletin  of  the  tribunal  under 
tlie  prisoners'  windows,  crying  ,  '  Here  are  the 
names  of  those  who  have  gained  prizes  in  the 
lottery  of  St.  Guillotine.'  The  accused  were  exe- 
cuted on  the  breaking  up  of  the  court,  or  at 
latest  on  the  morrow,  if  the  day  was  too  far  ad- 


vanced. Ever  since  the  passing  of  the  Law  of 
the  22(1  of  I'niirial,  vietiniM  perished  al  Die  rate 
of  50  or  »1()  a  day.  'That  goes  well,'  said  Fou- 
(piicrTinville;  '  heads  fall  like  tiles:'  and  lie 
added,  'It  must  go  better  still  next  decade;  I 
must  have  450  at  least. '"—A.  Thiers,  lli»t.  of  the 
Fr.  Jltr.  {Am.  f<{.),  r.  3,  ;v'.«3-««,  — "Oneiiundred 
and  seventy-eight  triliunals,  of  which  40  are  am- 
bulatory, pronounce  in  every  part  of  the  territory 
sentences  of  death  which  are  immediately  exe- 
cuted on  th(!  spot.  Iletwj'en  April  0,  171)3,  and 
Tliermidor  0,  year  II.  [.Iiily  27,  1704],  that  of 
Paris  has  2,fl'25  jiersons  guillotined,  while  tho 
provincial  judges  do  as  niueli  work  as  the  Paris 
judges.  In  the  small  town  of  Orange  alone,  they 
guillotine  331  persons.  In  tho  single  town  of 
Arras  they  have  2t)9  men  an<i  03  women  guillo- 
tined. At  Nantes,  the  revolutionary  tribunals 
and  military  committees  have,  on  the  average, 
100  persons  a  day  guillotined,  or  shot,  in  all 
1971.  In  the  city  of  Lyons  the  revolutionary 
committee  admit  1084  executions,  while  ("adillot, 
one  of  Robespierre's  correspondents,  advises  him 
of  0,000. —  The  statement  of  these  murders  is 
not  complete,  Init  17,000  have  been  enumerated. 
.  .  .  Even  excepting  those  who  had  died  fight- 
ing or  who,  taken  with  arms  in  their  hands,  were 
shot  down  or  sabred  on  tho  spot,  there  were 
10,000  persons  slaughtered  without  trial  in  tho 
province  of  Anjou  alone.  ...  It  is  estimated 
that,  in  tho  eleven  western  departments,  th<i 
dead  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages  exceeded 
400,000. —  Considering  tho  programme  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  .lacobin  sect,  this  is  no  great  num- 
ber; they  might  have  killed  a  good  many  more. 
But  time  was  wanting;  during  their  short  reign 
they  did  what  they  could  with  the  instrument  in 
their  hands.  Look  at  their  machine.  .  .  .  Or- 
ganised March  30  and  April  6,  1793,  the  Revolu- 
tionary Committees  and  the  Revolutionary  Tri- 
bunal had  but  seventeen  months  in  which  to  do 
their  work.  They  did  not  drive  ahead  with  all 
tlieir  might  until  after  the  fall  of  the  Girondists, 
and  especially  after  September,  1793,  that  is  to 
say  for  a  period  of  eleven  months.  Its  loo.se 
wheels  were  not  screwed  up  and  the  whole  was 
not  in  running  order  under  the  impulse  of  the 
central  motor  until  after  December,  1793,  that 
is  to  say  during  eight  months.  Perfected  by  the 
Law  of  Prairial  22,  it  works  for  the  past'  two 
months  faster  and  better  than  before.  .  .  .  Bau- 
dot and  Jean  Bon  St.  Andre,  Carrier,  Antonelle 
and  Guffroy  had  already  estimated  the  lives  to 
be  taken  at  several  millions,  and,  according  to 
Collot  d'llerbois,  who  had  a  lively  imagination, 
'  tho  political  perspiration  should  go  on  freely, 
and  not  stop  until  from  twelve  to  fifteen  million 
Frenchmen  had  been  destroyed. '" — H.  A. 
Taine,  TheFr.  Her.,  hk.  8,  ch.  1  {v.  3). 

Also  in  W.  Smyth,  I^'ctn.  on  the  Ilist.  of  the 
Fr.  Rev.,  lects.  39-42  (»'.  2).— Abbe  Dumes- 
nil,  Recollections  of  tJie.  Reign  of  Tei'ror. —  Count 
Bcugnot,  Life,  v.  1,  ch.  7-8.— J.  Wilson,  The 
Reign  of  Terror  and  its  Secret  Police  {Stu<iic.»  in 
Modern  Mind,  etc.),  eh.  7. —  The  Reign  of  Terror . 
A  collection  of  authentic  nnrrntireH,  2?>. 

A.  D.  1794  (July). —The  Fall  of  Robespierre. 
— End  of  the  Reign  of  Terror. — Robespierre 
"  was  already  feeling  himself  unequal  to  the  task 
laid  upon  him.  He  said  himself  on  one  occasicm: 
'  I  was  not  made  to  rule,  I  was  made  to  combat 
the  enemies  of  the  Revolution; '  and  so  tlie  pos- 
session of    supremo    power    produced  in   him 
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no  fcelinp  of  exultation.  On  tlic  contrary,  it 
proycd  upon  liis  spirits,  and  made  liim  fancy  hiin- 
.sclf  t!»e  object  of  universal  hatred.  A  guard 
now  slept  nightly  at  his  house,  and  followed  him 
in  all  his  walks.  Two  pi.stols  lay  ever  at  his 
si(h'.  lie  would  not  eat  food  till  some  one  else 
had  tasted  from  the  dish.  His  jealous  fears 
were  awakened  by  every  sign  of  popularity  in 
anotlier.  Even  tiie  sucoessss  of  his  generals 
tilled  him  with  anxiety,  lest  they  should  raise  up 
(langerous  rivals.  He  had,  indeed  .  .  .  grounds 
cnougli  for  anxiety.  In  the  Committee  of  Pub- 
lic Safety  every  member,  except  St.  Just  and 
Couthon,  viewed  him  wl*h  hatred  and  suspi- 
cion. Caruot  resented  his  interferences.  The 
Terrorists  were  contemptuous  of  his  religious 
festivals,  and  disliked  his  decided  supremacy. 
The  friends  of  Mercy  saw  with  indignation  that 
the  number  of  victims  was  increasing.  The 
friends  of  Disorder  found  themselves  restrained, 
and  were  bored  by  his  long  speeches  about  virtue 
and  simplicity  f)i  life.  He  was  hated  for  what 
was  guod  and  for  what  was  evil  in  his  govern- 
ment; and  meanwhile  t'ae  national  distress  was 
growing,  and  the  cry  of  starvation  was  heard 
louder  than  ever.  Fortunately  tliere  was  a 
splendid  harvest  in  1794;  but  before  it  was 
gathered  in  Robespierre  had  fallen.  A  some- 
what frivolous  incident  did  much  to  discredit 
liim.  A  certain  old  woman  named  Catherine 
Theot,  living  in  an  obscure  part  of  Paris,  had 
taken  to  seeing  visions.  Some  of  the  Terrorists 
produced  a  paper,  purporting  to  be  written  by 
her,  and  declaring  that  Robespierre  was  the 
Messiah.  The  paper  was  a  forgery,  but  it 
served  to  cover  Robespierre  with  ridicule,  and  to 
rouse  in  him  a  fierce  determination  to  suppress 
those  wiuim  he  considered  his  enemies  in  the 
Committee  and  the  Convention.  For  some  time 
he  had  taken  little  part  in  the  proceedings  of 
either  of  these  bodies.  His  reliance  was  chiefly 
on  the  Jacobin  Club,  the  reorganized  Commune, 
and  the  National  Guards,  still  under  the  com- 
mand of  Henriot.  But  on  July  20th  [8t!i  Thcr- 
midor]  Robespierre  came  to  the  Convention  and 
delivered  one  of  his  most  elaborate  speeches, 
maintaining  that  the  alTairs  of  France  liad  been 
mismanaged ;  that  the  army  had  been  allovcd  to 
become  dangerously  independent;  that  the  Gov- 
ernment must  be  strengthened  and  slm  .d; 
and  that  traitors  must  be  punished.  P  .  le 
no  definite  proposals,  and  did    not   na  is 

intended  victims.  The  real  meaning  oi  uie 
speech  was  evidently  that  he  ought  to  be  made 
Dictator,  but  that  in  order  to  obtain  his  end,  it 
was  r-^cessary  to  conceal  t'le  use  he  meant  to 
make  of  his  power.  The  ricrabers  of  the  Con- 
vention naturally  felt  that  some  of  them  filvea 
were  aimed  at.  Few  felt  themselves  safe ;  but 
Robespierre's  domiuance  had  become  so  estab- 
lished that  no  one  ventured  at  first  to  criticize. 
It  was  proposed,  and  carried  unanimously,  that 
the  speech  should  be  printed  and  circulated 
throughout  Fmnce.  Then  at  length  a  deputy 
named  Cambon  rose  to  answer  Robespierre's 
attacks  on  the  recent  management  of  the  finances. 
Finding  himself  favourably  listened  to,  he  went 
on  to  attack  Robespierre  himself.  Other  mem- 
bers of  the  hitherto  docile  Convention  now  took 
courage;  and  it  was  decided  that  the  speech 
shoulii  be  referred  to  the  Committees  before  it 
was  printed.  The  crisis  was  now  at  hand.  Rol)es- 
pierre  went  down  as  usual  to  the  Jacobin  Club, 


vhc^e  he  received  with  the  usual  enthu- 

siasm. Tu  oembers  swore  to  die  with  their 
leader,  or  to  .^press  his  enemies.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  I  th  Thermidor]  St.  Just  attacked 
Billaud  and  L  'lot.  Billauu  [followed  and  sup- 
ported by  Tallien]  replied  by  asserting  that  on 
the  previous  night  the  Jacobins  had  pledged 
themselves  to  massacre  the  deputies.  Then  the 
storm  burst.  A  cry  of  horror  and  indignation 
arose ;  and  as  Billaud  proceeded  to  give  details  of 
the  alleged  conspiracy,  shouts  of  '  Down  with 
the  tyrant!'  began  to  rise  from  the  benches. 
Robespierre  vainly  strove  to  obtain  a  hearing. 
He  rushed  about  the  chamber,  appealing  to  the 
several  groups.  As  he  went  up  to  the  higher 
benches  on  the  Left,  he  was  met  with  the  cry, 
'  Back,  tyrant,  the  shade  of  Danton  repels  you ! ' 
and  when  he  sought  shelter  among  the  deputies-  on 
the  Right,  and  actually  sat  down  in  their  midst, 
they  indignantly  exclaimed.  '  Wretch,  that  was 
Vefgniaud's  seat ! '  Baited  on  all  sides,  his 
attempts  to  speak  became  shrieks,  which  were 
scarcely  audible,  however,  iimid  the  shouts  and 
interruptions  that  rose  from  all  the  groups.  His 
voice  grew  hoarser  .  .  .  till  at  length  it  failed  him 
altogether.  T"  en  one  of  the  Mountain  cried, 
'  The  blood  of  Danton  chokes  him ! '  Amid  a 
scene  of  indescribable  excitement  and  uproar,  a 
decree  was  passed  that  Robespierre  and  some  of 
his  leading  followers  should  be  arrested.  They 
were  seized  by  the  officers  oi  the  Convention, 
and  hurried  off  to  different  prisons ;  so  that,  in 
case  of  a  rescue,  only  one  of  them  might  be 
released.  There  was  room  enough  for  fear. 
The  Commune  organized  an  insurrectio'i,  as  soon 
as  they  heard  what  the  Convention  had  done ;  and 
by  a  sudden  attack  the  prisoners  were  all  deliv- 
ered from  the  hands  of  their  guards.  Both  par- 
ties now  hastily  gathered  armed  forces.  Those 
of  the  municipality  were  by  far  the  most  numer- 
ous, and  Henriot  confidently  oiucred  them  to 
advance.  But  the  men  refused  to  obey.  The 
Sections  mostly  declared  for  the  Convention,  and 
thus  by  an  unexpected  reaction  the  Robe.spiarian 
leaders  found  themselves  almost  deserted.  A 
detachment  of  soldiers  forced  their  way  into  the 
room  where  the  small  band  of  fanatics  were 
drawing  up  a  Pf  oclamatioL.  A  pistol  was  fired ; 
and  no  one  knows  with  certainty  whether 
Robespierre  attempted  suicide,  or  was  shot  by 
one  of  his  opponents.  At  any  rate  his  jaw  was 
fractured,  and  he  was  laid  out,  a  ghastly  spec- 
tacle, on  an  adjacent  table.  The  room  was  soon 
crowded.  Some  spat  at  the  prostrate  form. 
Others  stabbed  him  with  their  knives.  Soon  he 
was  dragged  [along  with  Couthon,  St.  Just,  Hen- 
riot, and  others]  before  the  Tribunal  which  he 
himself  had  instituted.  The  necessary  formali- 
ties were  hurried  through,  and  the  mangled 
body  was  b^ome  to  the  guillotine,  where  what 
remained  to  him  of  life  was  quickly  extinguished. 
Then,  from  the  crowd,  a  man  stepped  quickly  up 
to  the  blood-stained  co.pse,  and  uttered  over  him 
the  words,  '  Yes,  Robespierre,  there  is  a  (Jod  I '  " 
—J.  E.  Symes.  T%e  Fr.  Rev.,  ch.  13.— "Sam- 
son's work  done,  there  bursts  forth  shout  on 
shout  of  applause.  Shout,  which  prolongs  itself 
not  only  over  Paris,  but  over  France,  but  over 
Europe,  and  down  to  this  generation.  Deser- 
vedly, aifd  also  undeservedly.  O  unhappiest 
Advocate  of  Arras,  wert  thou  worse  than  other 
Advocates?  Stricter  man,  according  to  his 
Formula,  to  Lis  Credo  and  his  Cant,  of  probities. 
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benevolences,  pleasuro^-of-virtue,  and  suchlike, 
lived  not  in  that  age.  A  man  fitted,  in  some 
luckier  settled  age,  to  have  become  one  of  those 
incorruptible  barren  Pattern-Figures,  and  have 
had  marble-tablets  and  funeral-sermons.  His 
poor  landlord,  tlie  Cabinet-maker  in  the  Rue 
Saint-Honor^,  loved  him-  his  Brother  died  for 
him.  May  God  be  merciful  to  him  and  tons! 
This  is  the  end  of  the  Reign  of  Terror;  new 
glorious  Revolution  named  '  of  Thermidor  ' ;  of 
Thermidor  9th,  year  2;  which  being  inter- 
preted into  old  .slave-style  means  27th  of  July, 
1794."— T.  Carlyle,  The  Fr.  Rev.,  hk.  6,  ch.  7 
(c.  3).  "  Ho  [Robespierre]  had  qualities,  it  is 
true,  which  we  must  respect;  he  was  honest, 
sincere,  self-denying  and  consistent.  But  he 
was  cowardly,  relentless,  pedantic,  unloving, 
intensely  vain  and  morbidly  envious.  ...  lie 
has  not  left  the  legacy  to  mankind  of  one  grand 
thought,  nor  the  example  of  one  generous  and 
exalted  action." — G.  II.  Lewes,  Life  of  HoIkk- 
picrre.  Conclusion. — "The  ninth  of  Thermidor 
is  one  of  the  great  epochs  in  the  history  of 
Europe.  It  is  true  that  the  three  members  of 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  [Billaud,  Col- 
lot,  and  Bar^re],  who  triumphed  were  by  no 
means  better  men  than  the  three  [Robespierre, 
Couthon,  and  St.  Just],  who  fell.  Indeed,  we 
are  inclined  to  think  tliat  of  these  si.v  statesmen 
the  least  bad  were  Robespierre  and  St.  Just, 
■whose  cruelty  was  the  effect  of  sincere  fanati- 
cism operating  on  narrow  understandings  ar.l 
acrimonious  tempers.  The  worst  of  the  six  was, 
beyond  all  doubt,  Bar^re,  who  had  no  faith  in 
any  part  of  tlie  .system  which  he  upheld  by  per- 
secution."—  Lord  Macaulay,  Barere's  Memoirs 
{Essays,  v.  5). 

Also  in  G.  Everitt,  Ouillotine  the  Great,  ch. 
2. —  J.  W.  Croker,  Robespierre  {Quarterly  Rev., 
Sept.,  1835,  V.  34). — W.  Chambers,  Robespierre 
{Chambers'  Edin.  Journal,  1852). 

A.  D.  1794-1795  (July  — April).  Reaction 
against  the  Reign  of  Terror.-  -  The  Thermi- 
dorians  and  the  Icunesse  Doree. —  End  of  the 

iacobin  Club. —  Insurrection  of  Germinal  12. — 
all  of  the  Montagnards. —  The  White  Terror 
in  the  Provinces. — "On  the  morning  of  the  10th 
of  Thermidor  all  the  people  who  lived  near  the 
prisons  of  Paris  crowded  on  the  roofs  of  their 
houses  and  cried,  'All  is  over  I  Robespierre  is 
dead  I'  The  thousands  of  prisoners,  who  had 
believed  themselves  doomed  to  death,  imagined 
themselves  rescued  from  the  tomb.  JNIanv  were 
set  free  the  same  day,  and  all  the  rest  regained 
hope  and  conflder:;c.  Their  feeling  of  deliverance 
was  shared  throughout  France.  The  Reign  of 
Terror  had  become  a  sort  of  nightmare  that 
stifled  the  nation,  and  the  Reign  of  Terror  and 
Robespierre  were  identical  in  the  sight  of  the 
great  majority.  .  .  .  The  Convention  presented  a 
strange  aspect.  Party  remnants  were  united  in 
the  coalition  party  called  the  '  Thermidorians. ' 
Many  of  the  Hfountaineers  and  of  those  who  had 
been  fiercest  in  their  mi.ssions  presently  took 
scats  with  the  Right  or  Centre;  and  the  periodic 
change  of  Committees,  so  long  contested,  was 
determined  upon.  Lots  were  drawn,  and  Bart^re, 
Lindet,  and  Prieur  went  out;  Carnot,  indispen- 
sable in  the  war,  was  re-elected  until  the  coming 
spring;  Billaud  and  Collot,  feeling  out  of  place 
in  the  new  order  of  things,  resigned.  Danton's 
friends  now  prevailed ;  but,  alas!  the  Dantonists 
■were  not  Danton." — H.  Martin,  I\>pular  Hist,  of 


France  from  the  First  Rev.,  ch.  22  {v.  1).— "The 
Reign  of  Terror  was  practically  over,  but  the 
ground-swell  wiiicii  follows  a  storm  continued 
for  some  time  longer.  Twenty-one  victims  suf- 
fered  on  the  same  day  with  Robespierr  ,  "  a 
the  next;  altogether  114  were  cnndemP"  d 
executed  in  the  three  days  which  foil*  >ved 
his  death  ...  A  strong  reaction  at;  .nst  the 
'Terreur'  now  set  in.  Upwards  of  10,000  'sus- 
pects '  were  set  free,  and  Robespierre's  law  of 
the  22  Prairial  was  abolished.  Freron,  .1  leading 
Thermidorien,  organized  a  band  of  yrung  men 
who  called  themselves  the  Jfiunesse  Doree 
[gilded  youth],  oc  Muscadins,  and  chiefly  fre-  | 
(juented  the  Palais  Royal.  They  wore  a  ridicu- 
lous dress,  '  il  la  Victime '  [large  cravat ,  black 
or  green  collar,  and  crape  around  the  arm,  sig- 
nifying rclationsliip  to  some  of  the  victims  of 
the  revolutionarj'  tribunal. —  Thiers],  and  de- 
voted themselves  to  punishing  the  Jacobins. 
Tiiey  had  their  hymn,  'Lerev.'il  du  Pcuple,' 
which  they  sang  iibout  the  .street,  often  coming 
into  collision  with  the  sansculottes  shouting  the 
Marseillaise.  On  the  11th  of  November  the 
Jluscadins  broke  open  the  hall  of  the  celebrated 
club,  turned  out  the  members,  and  shut  it  up  for 
ever.  .  .  .  The  committees  of  Salut  Public  and 
burete  Generale  were  entirely  remodelled  and 
their  powers  much  restrained ;  aLso  the  Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal  was  reorganized  on  the  lines 
advocated  by  Camille  Desmoulins  in  his  pro- 
posal for  a  Comite  de  Clemence  —  which  cost  him 
his  life.  Carrier  and  Lebon  suffered  death  for 
their  atrocious  conduct  in  La  Vendee  and 
[Arras] ;  73  members  who  had  protested  against 
the  arrest  of  the  Girondins  were  recalled,  and  the 
survivors  of  the  leading  Girondists,  Louvet,  Lan- 
juinais,  Isnard,  Larevilli^re-Lepeaux  and  others, 
23  in  nu.aber,  were  rfs'^OT'l  to  their  seats  in  the 
Convention. " —  Sergent  Marceau,  Reminiscences  of 
a  Regicide,  pt.  2,  ch.  12. — "Billaud,  Collot,  and 
other  marked  Terrorists,  already  denounced  in 
the  Convention  by  Danton's  friends,  felt  that  dan- 
ger was  every  day  drawing  nearer  to  themselves. 
Tlieir  fate  was  to  all  appearance  sealed  by  the 
readmission  to  the  Convention  (December  8)  of 
the  73  deputies  of  the  right,  imprisoned  in  1793 
for  signing  protests  against  the  expulsion  of  the 
Girondists.  By  the  retui-n  of  these  deputies  the 
complexion  of  the  Assembly  wa'  entirely 
altered.  .  .  .  They  now  sought  to  undo  the 
work  <jf  the  Convention  since  the  insurrection  by 
which  their  party  had  been  overwhelmed.  They 
demanded  that  confiscated  property  snould  be 
restored  to  the  relatives  of  persons  condemned 
by  the  revolutionary  courts ;  that  emigrants  who 
had  fled  in  consequence  of  Terrorist  persecutions 
should  be  allowed  to  return;  that  those  deputies 
proscribed  on  June  2,  1703,  who  yet  survived, 
should  be  recalled  to  their  seats.  The  Mountain, 
as  a  body,  violently  opposed  even  the  discussion 
of  such  questions.  The  Thermidorians  split 
iiuo  two  divisions.  Some  in  alarm  rejoined  the 
Mountain;  while  others,  headed  by  Tallien  and 
Freron,  sought  their  safety  by  coalescing  with 
the  returned  members  of  the  right.  A  commit- 
tee was  appointed  to  report  on  accusations 
brouglit  against  Collot,  Billaud,  Bari^re,  and 
Vadicr  (December  27,  1794).  In  a  few  weeks  the 
survivors  of  the  proscribed  deputies  entered  the 
Convention  amidst  applau.se  (March  8,  1795). 
.  .  .  There  was  at  this  time  groat  misery  preva- 
lent in  Paris,  and  imminent  peril  of  insurrection. 
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Aftnr  Robespierre's  fall,  maximum  prices  were 
no  longer  observed,  and  assignats  were  only 
accepted  in  payment  of  goods  at  their  real  value 
compared  with  coin.  The  result  was  a  rapid 
rise  in  prices,  so  that  in  December  prices  were 
double  what  they  had  been  in  July,  and  were 
continuing  to  rise  in  proportion  as  assignats 
decreaspd  in  value.  .  .  .  The  maximum  Taws, 
already  a  dead  letter,  were  repealed  (December 
24).  The  abolition  of  maximum  prices  and 
requisitions  increased  the  already  lavish  ex- 
penditure of  the  Government,  which,  to  meet 
the  deficit  in  its  revenues,  had  no  resource  but 
to  create  more  assignats,  and  the  faster  these 
were  issued  the  faster  they  fell  in  value  and 
the  higher  prices  rose.  In  July  1794,  they  had 
been  worth  34  per  cent,  of  their  nominal  value. 
In  December  they  were  worth  22  per  cent. ,  and 
in  May  1795  they  were  worth  only  7  per  cent.  .  .  . 
At  this  time  a  pound  of  bread  cost  eight  shil- 
lings, of  rice  thirteen,  of  sugar  seventeen,  and 
other  articles  were  all  proportionately  dear.  It 
is  literally  true  that  more  than  half  the  popula- 
tion of  Paris  was  only  kept  alive  hj  occasional 
distributions  of  meat  and  other  articles  at  low 
prices,  and  the  daily  distribution  of  bread  at 
three  half-pence  a  pound.  In  February,  how- 
ever, this  source  of  relief  threatened  to  fail.  .  .  . 
On  April  1,  or  Germinal  12,  bread  riots,  begun 
by  women,  broke  out  in  every  section.  Bands 
collected  and  forced  their  way  into  the  Conven- 
tion, shouting  for  bread,  but  offering  no  violence 
to  the  deputies.  .  .  .  The  crowd  was  already 
dispersing  when  forces  arrived  from  the  sections 
and  cleared  the  House.  The  insurrection  was 
a  spontaneous  rising  for  bread,  without  method 
or  combination.  The  Terrorists  had  sought,  but 
vainly,  to  obtain  direction  of  it.  Had  they  suc- 
ceeded, the  Mountain  would  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  proscribing  the  right.  Their  failure 
gave  the  right  the  opportunity  of  proscribing 
the  left.  The  transportation  to  Cayenne  of 
Blllaud,  Collot,  Bariire,  and  Vadicr  was  decreed, 
and  the  arrest  of  fifteen  other  Moniagnards, 
accused  without  proof,  in  several  cases  without 

I'robability,  of  Laving  been  accomplices  of  the 
nsurgents.  .  .  The  insurrection  of  Germmal 
12  gave  increased  strength  to  the  party  of  re- 
action. The  Convention,  :n  dread  of  the  Ter- 
rorists, was  compelled  to  look  to  it  for  support. 
...  In  the  departments  famine,  disorder,  and 
crime  prevailed,  as  well  as  ir.  Paris.  .  .  .  From 
the  first  the  reaction  proceeded  in  the  depart- 
ments with  a  more  rapid  step  and  in  bolder 
form  than  in  Paris.  ...  In  the  departments  of 
the  south-east,  where  the  Royalists  had  always 
possessed  a  strong  following,  emigrants  of  all 
descriptions  readily  made  their  way  back;  and 
here  the  opponents  of  the  Republic,  instigated 
by  a  der.ire  for  vengeance,  or  merely  by  party 
spirit,  commenced  a  reaction  stained  by  crimes  as 
atrocious  as  any  committed  during  the  course  of 
the  revolution.  Young  men  belonging  to  the 
upper  and  middle  classes  were  organised  in 
baads  bearing  the  names  of  companies  of  Jesus 
and  companies  of  the  Sun,  and  first  at  Lyons, 
then  at  Aix,  Toulon,  Marseilles,  and  other  towns, 
they  broke  into  the  prisons  and  murdered  their 
inmates  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex.  Be- 
sides the  Terrorist  and  the  Jacobin,  neither  the 
Republican  nor  the  purchaser  of  State  lands  was 
safe  from  their  knives;  and  in  the  country 
numerous    isolated  murders   were  comraittf>a. 


This  lawless  and  brutal  movement,  called  the 
White  Terror  in  distinction  to  the  Red  Terror 
preceding  Thermidor  9,  was  suffered  for  weeks 
to  run  its  course  unchecked,  and  counted  its 
victims  by  many  hundreds,  spreading  over  the 
whole  of  Provence,  besides  the  departments  of 
Rhdne,  Gard,  Loire,  Ain,  and  Jura." — B.  M. 
Gardiner,  2'he  fV.  liev.,  ch.  10. 

Also  in  A.  Thiers,  Hist,  of  the  Fr.  Ret.  (Am. 
ed.),  V.  8,  pp.  109-136;  149-175;  193-225.— H. 
von  Sybel,  Hist,  of  the  Fr.  Rev.,  bk.  12,  ch.  1-3. 

—  J.  Mallet  du  Pan,  Memoirs  and  Cor.,  v.  2, 
ch.  5. — A.  dee  Echerolles,  Early  Life,  v.  2,  ch.  8. 

A.  D.  1794-1795  (October— May).— Sub- 
jugation of  Holland. —  Overthrow  of  the 
Stadtholdership. —  Establishment  of  the  Bata- 
vian  Republic. —  Peace  of  Basle  with  Prussia. 

—  Successes  on  the  Spanish  and  Italian 
frontiers.  —  Crumbling  of  the  Coalition.— 
' '  Pichegru  having  taken  Bois  le  Due,  October 
9th,  the  Duke  of  York  retreated  to  the  Ar,  and 
thence  beyond  the  Waal.  Venloo  fell  October 
27th,  Slaestricht  November  4th,  and  the  capture 
of  Nimeguen  on  the  9th,  which  the  Euglish  aban- 
doned after  the  fall  of  Maestricht,  opened  to  the 
French  the  road  into  Holland.  The  Duke  of 
York  resigned  the  command  to  General  Walmo- 
den,  December  2nd,  and  returned  into  England. 
His  departure  showed  that  the  English  govern- 
ment had  abandoned  all  hope  of  saving  Holland. 
It  had,  indeed,  consented  that  the  States-General 
should  propose  terms  of  accommodation  to  the 
French;  and  two  Dutch  envoys  had  been  des- 
patched to  Paris  to  offer  to  the  Committee  of 
Public  Welfare  the  recognition  by  their  govern- 
ment of  the  French  Republic,  and  the  payment 
of  200,000,000  florins  within  a  yenr.  But  the 
Committee,  suspecting  that  these  offers  were 
made  only  with  the  view  of  gaining  time,  paid 
no  attention  to  them.  The  French  were  repulsed 
in  their  first  attempt  to  cross  the  Waal  by 
General  Duncan  with  8,000  English;  but  a 
severe  frost  enabled  them  to  pass  ove.  en  the 
ice,  January  11th,  1795.  Nothing  but  a  victory 
couK'  now  save  Holland.  But  Walmoden,  in- 
stead of  concentrating  his  troops  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  battle,  retreated  over  the  Yssel,  and 
finally  over  the  Ems  into  Westphalia,  whence 
the  troops  were  carried  to  England  by  sea  from 
Bremen.  .  .  .  General  Alvinzi,  who  held  the 
Rhine  between  Emmerich  and  Arnhoim,  having 
rotired  upon  Wesel,  Pichegru  had  only  to  ad- 
vanc<3.  On  entering  Holland,  he  called  upon 
the  patriots  to  rise,  and  his  occupation  of  the 
Dutch  towns  was  immediately  followed  by  a 
revolution.  The  Prince  of  Orange,  the  heredi- 
tary Stadtholder,  embarked  for  Eugland, 
January  19th.  on  which  day  Pichegru's  advanced 
columns  entered  Amsterdam.  Next  day  the 
Dutch  fleet,  frozen  up  in  the  Texel,  was  captured 
by  the  French  hussars.  Before  the  end  of 
January  the  reduction  of  Holland  had  been  com- 
pleted, and  a  provincial  [provisional  ?]  govern- 
ment established  at  the  Hague.  The  States- 
General,  assembled  February  24th,  1795,  having 
received,  through  French  influence,  a  new  in 
fusion  of  the  patriot  party,  pronounced  the 
abolition  of  the  Stadtholderate,  proclaimed  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people  and  the  establishment 
of  the  Batavian  Republic.  A  treaty  of  Peace 
with  France  followed.  May  16th,  and  an  offen- 
sive alliance  against  all  enemies  whatsoever  till 
the  end  of  the  war,  and  against  England  for 
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<jver.  Tlie  sea  and  land  forci^s  to  be  provided 
by  the  Dutch  were  to  serve  under  Frencli  com- 
manders. Thus  the  new  republic  became  a  mere 
dependency  of  France.  Dutch  Flanders,  the 
district  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Hondt,  Maes- 
tricht,  Venloo,  were  retained  by  the  French  as  a 
just  indemnity  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  on 
which  account  the  Dutch  were  also  to  pay  100,- 
000,000  florins;  but  they  were  to  receive,  at  the 
general  peace,  an  efjuivalcnt  ior  the  ceded  terri- 
tories. By  secret  articles,  the  Dutch  wure  to 
lend  the  French  seven  ships  of  war,  to  support 
a  French  army  of  25,000  men,  &c.  Over  and 
above  the  reciuisitions  ot  the  treaty,  they  were 
also  called  upon  to  reclothe  the  French  troops, 
and  to  furnish  them  with  provisions.  In  short, 
though  tiie  Dutch  patriots  had  'fraternised' 
with  the  French,  and  received  thom  with  open 
arms,  they  were  treated  little  better  than  a  con- 
quered people.  Secret  negotiations  had  been 
for  some  time  going  on  between  France  and 
Prussia  for  a  peace.  .  .  .  Frederick  William  IF  , 
..  .  .  satisfied  with  his  acquisitions  in  Polnnd, 
to  which  the  English  and  Dutch  subsidies  had 
helped  him,  .  .  .  abandoned  himself  to  his 
voluptuous  habits, "and  made  overtures  to  the 
French.  "Perhaps  not  the  least  influential 
among  Frederick  William's  motives,  was  the  re- 
fusal of  the  maritime  Powers  any  longer  to  sub- 
sidise him  for  doing  nothing.  .  .  .  The  Peace  of 
Basle,  between  tix"  French  Republic  and  the 
King  of  Prussia,  was  signed  April  Sth  1795. 
The  French  troops  were  allowed  to  continue  the 
occupation  of  the  Rhenish  provinces  on  the  left 
bank.  An  article,  that  neither  party  should  per- 
mit troops  of  the  enemies  of  either  to  pass  over 
its  territories,  was  calculated  to  embarrass  the 
Austrians.  France  agreed  to  accept  the  media- 
tion of  Prus.sia  for  princes  of  the  Empire.  .  .  . 
Prussia  should  engage  in  no  hostile  enterprise 
against  Holland,  or  nny  other  country  occupied 
by  French  troops;  while  the  French  agreed  not 
to  push  their  enterprises  in  Germany  beyoiui  a 
certain  line  of  demarcation,  including  the  Circles 
of  Westphalia,  Higher  and  Lower  Saxony, 
Franconia,  and  that  part  of  the  two  Circles  of 
the  Rhine  situate  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Main. 
,  .  .  Thus  the  King  of  Prussia,  originally  the 
most  anient  promoter  of  the  Coalition,  was  one 
of  the  first  to  desert  it.  By  signing  the  Peace 
of  Basic,  he  sacrifli,ed  Holland,  facilitated  the 
invasion  of  tho  Empire  by  the  French,  and  thus 
prepared  tho  ruin  of  the  ancient  German  con- 
stitution." In  the  meantime  the  French  nad 
been  pushing  war  with  success  on  their  Spanish 
frontier,  recovering  the  ground  which  they  had 
lost  in  the  early  part  of  1794.  In  the  eastern 
Pyrenees,  Dugommier  "retook  Bcllcgarde  in 
September,  the  last  position  held  by  the 
Sp  niards  in  France,  and  by  tlie  battle  of  the 
Montague  Noire,  which  lasted  from  November 
17th  to  the  20th,  opened  the  way  into  Catalonia. 
But  at  the  beginning  of  this  battle  Dugommier 
was  killed.  Figuieres  surrendered  Novenjber 
24th,  through  the  influence  of  the  French  demo- 
cratic propaganda.  On  the  west,  Moncey 
captured  St.  Sebastiau  and  Fuentarabia  in 
August,  and  was  preparing  to  attack  Panipc- 
luna,  when  terrible  storms  .  .  .  compelled  him 
to  retreat  on  the  Bidassoa,  and  closed  the  cam- 
paign in  that  quarter.  On  the  side  of  Pied- 
mont, the  French,  after  some  reverses,  succeeded 
in  making   themselves  masters  of  Mout  Cenia 
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and  the  passes  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  thus  hold- 
ing the  keys  of  Italy ;  but  the  Government,  con- 
tent with  this  success,  ventured  not  at  present 
to  undertake  tlic  invasion  of  that  country." 
The  King  of  Sardinia,  Victor  Amadeus,  re- 
mained faithful  to  his  engagements  with  Austria, 
although  the  French  tempted  him  with  an  offer 
of  the  Milanese,  "and  the  exchange  of  the 
island  of  Sardinia  for  territory  more  conveniently 
situated.  With  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany 
llicv  were  more  successful.  ...  On  February 
!)th  1795,  a  treaty  was  signed  by  which  the 
CJrand  Duke  revoked  his  adhesion  to  the  Coali- 
tion. .  .  .  Thus  Feidinand  was  the  tirst  to 
desert  the  Emperor,  his  brother.  The  example 
of  Tuscany  was  followed  by  the  Regent  of 
Sweden."— T.  H.  Dyer,  Hist,  of  Modern  Europe, 
bk.  7,  ch.  7  (».  4). 

Also  in  C.  M.  Davies,  Hint,  of  Holland,  pt.  4, 
ch.  3(1).  3).— L.  P.  Segur.  Hint,  of  the  lieign  of 
Frederick  William  II.  of  Pruimia,  v.  3. 

A.  ^D.  1794-1796.— Brigandage  in  La 
Vendee. — Chouannerie  in  Brittany. —  The  Dis- 
astrous Quiberon  expedition.  —  End  of  the 
Vendean  War. — "  Since  the  defeat  at  Savenay. 
the  Vendee  was  no  longer  the  scene  of  grand 
operations,  but  of  brigandage  and  atrocities 
without  result.  The  peasants,  though  detesting 
the  Revolution,  were  anxious  for  peace;  but,  as 
there  were  still  two  chiefs,  Charette  and  Stofflet, 
in  the  field,  who  hated  each  other,  this  wish 
could  scarcely  be  gratified.  General  Thurieu, 
•sent  by  the  former  Revolutionary  Committee, 
had  but  increased  this  detestation  by  allowing 
pillage  and  incendiarism.  After  the  death  of 
Robespierre  he  was  replaced  by  General  Clan- 
caux,  who  had  orders  to  employ  more  concilia- 
tory measures.  The  defeat  of  the  rebel  troops 
at  Savenay,  and  their  subsequent  dispersion,  had 
led  to  a  kind  of  guerilla  warfare  throughout  the 
wholi3  of  Brittany,  known  by  the  name  of 
Chouannene.  ['  A  poor  peasant,  named  Jean 
Cottereau,  had  distinguished  himself  in  this 
movement  above  all  his  companions,  and  hi" 
family  bore  the  name  of  Chouans  (Ch  it-hu;!').^ 
or  night-owls.  .  .  .  The  name  of  Chouan  jins.sed 
from"  him  to  all  the  insurgents  of  Bretagne, 
although  he  himself  never  led  more  than  a  few 
hundred  poast-'uts,  who  obeyed  him,  as  they  said, 
out  of  friendship.' — H.  Von  Sybel,  Ilifit.  'of  the 
Fr.Iier.,v.4,p.238].  .  .  .  The  Cnouans attacked 
the  public  conveyances,  infested  the  high  roads, 
murdered  isolated  bands  of  soldiers  and  func- 
tionaries. Their  chief«  wc^o  Scepeau.v,  Bour- 
mont,  Cadoudal,  but  especially  Puisaye  .  .  . 
formerly  general  of  the  Girondins,  atid  who 
wanted  to  raise  a  more  formidable  insurrection 
than  had  hitherto  been  organised.  Against 
them  wa;?  sent  Hoche  [September,  1794],  who 
accustomed  his  soldiers  to  pjicify  rather  than 
destroy,  and  taught  them  to  respect  the  habits, 
but  above  all  the  religion,  of  the  inhabitants. 
After  some  difficult  negotiations  with  Charette 
peace  was  concluded  (15th  February),  but  the 
suppression  of  the  Chouans  was  more  difficult 
still,  and  Hoche  .  .  .  displayed  in  this  ungrate- 
ful mission  all  the  talents  and  humanity  for 
which  he  was  ever  celebrated.  Puisaye  himself 
was  in  England,  having  obtained  Pitt's  promise 
of  a  fleet  and  an  army,  but  his  aide-de-camp  con- 
cluded in  his  absence  a  treaty  siinila"  to  that  of 
Clijirettc.  .  .  .  Stofflet  surrendered  the  last.  Not 
much  dependence  could  be  placed  on  either  of 
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these  paciflcal ions,  Clmrette  himself  having  con- 
fessed in  a  letter  to  the  Count  de  Provence  tlmt 
they  were  but  a  trap  for  tiie  Republicans;  but 
they  proved  useful,  nevertheless,  by  accustoming 
the  country  tt)  peace."  This  deceptive  state  of 
peace  came  to  an  end  early  in  tlie  summer  of  1795. 
"The  conspiracy  organised  in  London  by  Puisaye, 
assisted  and  subsidised  by  Pitt,  .  .  .  fltted  out  a 
fleet,  which  harassed  the  French  naval  squadron, 
and  then  set  sail  for  Brittany,  »vhere  the  expedi- 
tion made  itself  master  of  tlie  peninsula  of  Qui- 
beron  and  the  fort  Penthi^^'re  (27th  June).  The 
Brittany  peasants,  suspicious  of  the  Vcadeans  and 
hating  the  English,  did  not  respond  to  the  call 
for  revolt,  and  occasioned  a  loss  of  time  to  the  in- 
vaders, of  which  Hoche  took  advantage  to  bring 
together  his  troops  and  to  march  on  O.uiberoi;, 
where  he  defeated  the  vanguard  of  the  emigres, 
and  surrounded  them  in  the  peninsula.  Puisaye 
[who  had,  it  is  said,  about  10,000  nit  a,  emigres 
and  Chouans]  attempted  to  crush  Hoche  by  an 
attack  in  the  rear,  but  was  eventually  out-ma- 
nffiuvred.  Fort  Penthifivre  was  scaled  during  the 
night,  and  the  emigres  were  routed;  whilst  the 
English  squadron  was  caught  in  a  hurricane  and 
could  not  come  to  their  assistance,  save  with  one 
ship,  which  fired  indiscriminately  on  friend  and 
foe  alike.  Most  of  the  Royalists  rushed  into  the 
sea,  where  nearly  all  of  them  perished.  Scarcely 
a  thousand  men  remained,  and  these  fought  he- 
roically. It  is  said  that  a  promise  was  given  to 
them  that  if  they  surrendered  their  lives  should 
be  spared,  and,  accordingly,  711  laid  down  their 
arms  (21st  July).  Bj  order  of  the  Convention 
.  .  .  these  711  emigres  were  shot.  .  .  .  From  his 
camp  at  Belleville,  Charette,  one  of  the  insurgent 
generals,  responded  to  this  execution  by  the  mas- 
sacre of  2,000  Republican  prisoners. "  In  the  fol- 
lowing October  another  expedition  of  Royalists, 
fitted  out  in  England  under  the  auspices  of  Pitt, 
"landed  at  the  He  Dieu  .  .  .  ,  a  small  island 
about  eight  miles  from  the  mainland  of  Poitou, 
and  was  composed  of  2,500  men,  who  were  des- 
tined to  be  the  nucleus  of  several  regiments ;  it 
also  had  on  board  a  large  store  of  arms,  ammu- 
nition, and  the  Count  d'Artois.  Charette,  named 
general  commander  of  the  Catholic  forces,  was 
awaiting  him  with  10,000  men.  The  whole  of 
the  Vendee  was  ready  to  rise  the  moment  the 
prince  touched  French  soil,  but  *rivolous  and  un- 
decided, he  waited  six  weeks  in  idleness,  en- 
deavouring to  obtain  from  Eiigiaud  his  recall. 
Hoche,  to  whom  the  command  of  the  Republican 
f  oi-ces  had  been  entrasted,  took  advantage  of  this 
delay  to  cut  off  Charette  from  his  communica- 
tions, while  he  held  Stofliet  and  the  rest  of  the 
Brittany  chiefs  in  check,  and  occupied  the  coast 
with  30,000  men.  The  Count  d'Artois,  whom 
Pitt  would  not  recall,  entreated  the  English  com- 
mander to  set  sail  for  England  (Dec.  17th,  1795), 
and  the  latter,  unable  to  manage  his  fleet  on  a 
coast  without  shelter,  complied  with  his  request, 
leaving  the  prince  on  his  arrival  to  the  deserved 
contempt  of  even  his  own  partisans.  Charette 
in  despair  attempted  another  rising,  hoping  to  be 
seconded  by  Stofflet,  but  he  was  beaten  on  all 
sides  by  Hoche.  This  general,  who  combined  the 
astuteness  of  the  statesman  with  the  valour  of 
the  soldier,  succeeded  in  a  short  time  in  pacify- 
ing the  country  by  his  generous  but  firm  behaviour 
towards  the  inhabitants.  Charette,  tracked  from 
shelter  to  shelter,  .vas  finally  compelled  to  sur- 
render, brought  to  Nantes,  and  shot  (March  24th). 


The  same  lot  had  befallen  Stofliet  a  month  before 
at  Angers.  After  these  events  llociie  led  his 
troops  into  Brittany,  whore  he  succeeded  in  put- 
ting an  end  to  the  '  chouaiuierie.'  The  west  re- 
turned to  its  normal  condition." — II.  Van  Laun, 
'The  French  lieroliitionari/  Epoch,  bk.  2,  ch.  2,  <ind 
bk.  3,  ch.  1  (r.  1). 

Also  in  :  A.  Thiers,  lEst.  of  the  French  R.v. 
(Am.  ed.),  v.  3,  pp.  144-145;  188-193;  230-240; 
281-305;  343-345;  358-363;  384-389. 

A.  D.  1795  (April).— The  question  of  the  Con- 
stitution.— Insurrection  of  the  ist  Prairial  and 
its  failure. — Disarming  of  the  Faubourgs. — 
End  of  Sansculottism. — Bourgeoisie  dominant 
again. — "The  events  of  the  12th  of  GiTinin:il 
deciued  nothing.  The  faubourgs  had  been  iv- 
pulsed,  but  not  conquered.  .  .  .  After  so  many 
questions  decided  against  the  democratists,  there 
still  remained  <me  of  the  utmost  importance  — 
the  corstitutiou.  On  this  depended  the  ascen- 
dancy of  the  multitude  or  of  the  bourgeoisie.  The 
supporters  of  the  revolutionary  government  then 
fell  back  on  the  democratic  constitution  of  '93, 
which  presented  to  them  the  means  of  resuming 
the  authority  they  had  lost.  Their  opponents, 
on  the  other  hand,  endeavoured  to  replace  it  by  a 
constitution  which  wt^ald  secure  all  the  advan- 
tage to  them,  by  concentrating  the  government  a 
little  more,  and  giving  it  to  the  middle  class. 
For  a  month,  both  parties  were  preparing  far 
thi.i  last  contest.  The  constitution  of  1793,  hav- 
ing been  sanctioned  by  the  people,  enjoyed  a 
great  prestige.  It  was  accordingly  attacked 
with  infinite  precaution.  At  first  its  assailants 
engaged  to  carry  it  into  execution  without  re- 
striction ;  next  they  appointed  a  commission  of 
eleven  members  to  prepare  the  '  lois  organiques' 
which  were  to  render  it  practicable ;  by  and  by, 
they  ventured  to  suggest  objections  to  it  on  tne 
ground  that  it  distributed  pov  r  too  loosely,  and 
only  recognised  one  assembly  ependent  on  the 
people,  even  in  its  measures  of  legislation.  At 
lar,t,  a  sectionary  deputation  went  so  far  as  to 
term  the  constitution  of  '93  a  decemviral  const'- 
tution,  dictated  by  terror.  All  its  partisans,  at 
once  indignant  and  filled  with  fears,  organized  an 
insurrection  to  maintain  it.  .  .  .  The  conspir- 
ators, warned  by  the  failu.e  of  the  risings  of  the 
1st  and  12th  Germinal,  omitted  nothing  to  make 
up  for  their  want  of  direct  object  and  of  organi- 
zation. On  the  1st  Prairial  (20th  of  Jlay;  in  the 
name  of  the  people,  insurgent  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaihing  bread  and  their  rights,  they  decreed 
the  abolition  of  the  revolutionary  government, 
the  establishment  of  the  democratic  constitution 
of  '93,  the  dismissal  and  arrest  of  the  members 
of  the  existing  government,  the  liberation  of  the 
patriots,  the  convocation  of  the  primary  assem- 
blies on  the  25th  Prairial,  the  convocjxtion  of  the 
legislative  assembly,  destined  to  replace  the  con- 
vention, on  the  25th  Messidor,  and  the  suspen- 
sion of  all  authority  not  emanating  from  the 
people.  They  determined  on  forming  a  new 
municipality,  to  serve  as  a  common  centre;  to 
seize  on  the  barriers,  telegraph,  cannon,  tocsins, 
drums,  and  not  to  rest  till  they  had  secured  re- 
pose, happiness,  liberty,  and  means  of  subsis- 
tence for  all  the  French  nation.  They  invited  the 
artillery,  gendarmes,  horse  and  foot  soldiers,  to 
join  the  banners  of  the  people,  and  marched  on 
the  convention.  Meantime,  the  latter  was  delib- 
erating on  the  means  of  preventing  the  insurrec- 
tion. .  .  .  The  committees  came  in  all  haste  to 
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ftpprlse  it  of  its  danger;  it  immcdiiitcly  de- 
clared its  sitting  permanent,  voted  Paris  nspon- 
Bible  for  tlie  safety  of  tlie  representatives  of 
the  republic,  closetl  its  doors,  outlawed  ail  tli(! 
leaders  of  the  mob,  summoned  the  citizens  of 
the  sections  to  arms,  and  appointed  as  their 
leaders  eight  commissioners,  among  wliom  were 
Legendre,  Ilcnri  la  Riviere,  Kervelegan,  &c. 
These  deputies  had  scarcely  gone,  when  a  loud 
noise  was  heard  without.  An  outer  door  had 
been  forced,  and  numbers  of  women  rushed  into 
the  galleries,  crying  '  IJread  and  the  constitution 
of  '93!'.  .  .  The  galleries  were  .  .  .  cleared; 
but  the  insurgents  of  the  faubourgs  soon  reached 
the  inner  doors,  and,  finding  them  clo.sed,  forced 
them  with  hatchets  and  hammers,  and  then 
rushed  in  amidst  the  convention.  The  Hall  now 
became  a  tield  of  l)attle.  The  veterans  and  gen- 
darmes, to  whom  the  guard  of  the  assembly  was 
conlided,  cried  '  To  arms! '  The  deputy  Auguis, 
sword  in  hand,  headed  them,  and  succeeded  in 
repelling  the  assailants,  and  even  made  a  few  of 
them  prisoners.  But  the  insurgents,  more  nu- 
merous, returned  to  the  charge,  and  again  rushed 
into  the  house.  The  deputy  Ferauii  entered 
precipitately,  pursued  by  the  insurgents,  who 
flred  some  shots  in  the  liousc.  They  took  aim 
at  Boissy  'd'Anglas,  who  was  occupying  the 
president's  chair.  .  .  .  Feraud  ran  to  the  tri- 
bune, to  shield  him  with  his  body;  he  was 
struck  at  with  pikes  and  sabres,  and  fell  dan- 
gerously wounded.  The  insurgents  dragged 
him  into  the  lobby,  and,  mistaking  him  for 
Fr^ron,  cut  off  his  head  and  placed  it  on  a 
pike.  After  this  skirmish  they  became  masters 
of  the  Hall.  3Iost  of  the  deputies  had  taken 
flight.  There  only  remained  the  members  of  the 
CrCte  [the  'Crest' — a  name  now  given  to  the 
remnant  of  the  party  of  '  The  Mountain']  and 
Boissy  d'Anglas,  who,  calm,  his  hat  on,  heedless 
of  threat  ami  insult,  protested  in  the  name  of  the 
convention  against  this  popular  violence.  They 
held  out  to  him  the  bleeding  head  of  Feraud ;  he 
bowed  respectfully  before  it.  They  tried  to 
force  Lim,  by  placmg  pikes  at  his  breast,  to  put 
the  propositions  of  the  insurgents  to  the  vote ; 
Lo  steadily  and  courageously  refused.  But  the 
CrCtois,  who  approved  of  the  insurrection,  took 
possession  of  the  bureaux  and  of  tiic  tribune, 
and  decreed,  amidst  the  applause  of  the  multi- 
tude, all  the  articles  contained  i'l  the  ruanifesto 
of  the  insurrection."  Meantime  "the  commis- 
sioners despatched  to  the  sections  had  quickly 
gathered  them  together.  .  .  .  The  aspect  (.f  af- 
fairs then  underwent  a  change ;  Legendre,  Ker- 
velagan,  and  Auguis  besieged  the  insurgents,  in 
their  turn,  at  the  head  of  ihe  sectionaries,"  and 
drove  them  at  last  from  the  hall  of  the  conven- 
tion. "The  assembly  again  became  complete; 
the  sections  received  a  vote  of  thanks,  and  the 
deliberations  were  resumed.  All  the  measures 
adopted  in  the  interim  were  annulled,  and  four- 
teen representatives,  to  whom  were  afterwards 
i'oined  fourteen  others,  were  arrested,  for  organ- 
zing  the  insurrection  or  approving  it  in  their 
speeches.  It  was  then  midnight ;  at  five  in  the 
morning  the  prisoners  were  already  si.\  leagues 
7:ojT  Paris.  Despite  this  defeat,  the  Faubourgs 
did  not  consider  themselves  beaten ;  and  the  next 
day  they  advanced  en  masse  with  their  cannon 
against  the  convention.  The  sections,  on  their 
side,  marched  for  its  defence. "  But  a  collision 
was  averted  by  negotiations,  and  the  insurgents 


withdrew,  "after  having  received  an  a8.^uranco 
that  the  Convention  would  assiduously  attend 
to  tiie  question  of  provisions,  and  would  soon 
publish  the  organic  laws  of  the  constitution  of 
'93.  .  .  .  Six  democratic^  Mountaineers,  (ioujon, 
Bourbotte,  Romnie.  Duroy,  Duquesnoy,  and  8ou- 
brany,  were  lirought  before  a  military  conunis- 
sion  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  c(mdemned  to  death.  They 
all  stabbed  themselves  with  the  same  knife,  which 
was  transferred  from  one  to  the  other,  exclaim- 
ing, 'Vive  la  Republique!'  Romme,  Goujon, 
and  Duquesnoy  were  fortunate  enough  to  wound 
themselves  fatally;  the  other  three  were  con- 
ducted to  the  scallold  in  a  dying  state,  but  faced 
death  with  serene  countenances.  Meantime,  the 
Faubourgs,  though  repelled  on  the  tst,  and 
diverted  from  their  object  on  the  2nd  of  Prairial, 
still  had  the  means  of  rising,"  and  the  convention 
ordered  them  to  be  disarmed.  "They  were  en- 
comi)assed  by  all  the  interior  sections.  After  at- 
tein')ting  to  resist,  they  yielded,  giving  up  some  of 
their  leader^,  their  arms,  and  artillery.  .  .  .  The 
inferior  class  was  entirely  excluded  from  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  state ;  the  revolutionary  commit- 
tees which  formed  its  assemblies  were  destroyed; 
the  cannoneers  forming  its  armed  force  were  dis- 
armed; the  constitution  of  '93,  which  was  its 
code,  was  abolished;  and  here  the  rule  of  the 
multitude  terminated.  .  .  .  From  that  period, 
the  middle  class  resumed  the  management  of  the 
revolution  without,  and  the  assembly  was  as 
united  under  the  Girondists  as  it  had  been,  after 
the  2nd  of  June,  under  the  Mountaineers. " — F. 
A.  Mignet,  Hint,  of  tlic  French  liev.,  ch.  10. 

Also  in:  Duchesse  d'Abrantcs,  Meutoira,  ch. 
12-14  {v.  1).— T.  Carlyle,  The  French  Ilev.,  v.  3, 
hk.  7,  ch.  4-6. — G.  Long,  France  and  its  Itewlu- 
tioiis,  ch.  53. 

A.  D.  I79S  (June  —  September). —  Framing 
and  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Year 
III. — Self-renewing  decrees  of  the  Convention. 
— Hostility  in  Paris  to  them. — Intrigues  of  the 
Royalists. — "The  royalist  party,  beaten  on  the 
frontiers,  and  deserted  by  the  court  of  Spain,  on 
4vhich  it  placed  most  leliance,  was  now  obliged 
to  confine  itself  to  intrigues  in  the  interior;  and 
it  must  be  confessed  that,  at  this  moment,  Paris 
offered  a  wide  field  for  such  intrigues.  The  work 
of  the  constitution  was  advancin'j ;  the  time  when 
the  Convention  waj  to  resign  its  powers,  when 
France  should  meet  to  elect  fresh  representatives, 
when  a  new  Assembly  should  succeed  that  which 
had  so  long  reigned,  was  more  favoural)le  than 
any  other  for  counter  revolutionary  mananivres. 
The  most  vehement  passions  were  in  agitation 
in  the  sections  of  Paris.  The  members  of  them 
were  not  royalists,  but  they  si^rved  the  cause  of 
royalty  without  being  aware  of  it.  They  had 
made  a  point  of  opposing  the  Terrorists;  they 
had  animated  themselves  by  the  conflict;  they 
wished  to  persecute  also;  and  they  were  exas- 
perated against  the  Convention,  which  would 
not  permit  this  persecution  to  be  carried  too  far. 
They  were  always  ready  to  remember  that  Terror 
had  sprung  from  its  bosom ;  they  demanded  of 
it  a  constitution  and  laws,  and  the  end  of  the 
long  dictatorship  which  it  had  exercised.  .  .  . 
Behind  this  mass  the  royalists  concealed  them- 
selves. .  .  .  The  constitution  had  been  presented 
by  the  commission  of  eleven.  It  was  discussed 
during  the  three  months  of  Messidor,  Thermidor, 
and  iructidor  [June  —  August],  and  was  suc- 
cessively decreed  with  very   httle  alteration.*' 
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Tlie  principal  fcatur's  of  tiie  conatitution  ho 
framed,  i^novvn  as  tlie  ConHtitiition  of  tlio  Year 
III.,  were  tlio  following:  "A  (Jouncil,  rallied 
'The  Council  of  tlie  Fi'  e  Hundred,'  composed  of 
500  members,  of,  at  least,  thirty  years  of  ai^e, 
liaving  exclusively  the  rij^ht  of  proposlnfj  laws, 
onivthird  to  be  renewed  ((very  year.  A  Council 
called  '  The  Council  of  the  Ancients,' composed 
of  250  members,  of,  at  least,  forty  yea."s  of  age, 
all  eitlier  widowers  or  married,  having  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  laws,  to  be  renewed  al.so  by  one-tliird. 
An  e.\e(;utive  Directory,  composed  of  live  mem- 
bers, deciding  by  a  majority,  to  be  renewed  an- 
nually by  one-lifth,  having  responsible  ministers. 
.  .  .  The  mode  of  nominating  these  powers  was 
the  following:  All  the  citizens  of  the  ujje  of 
twenty-one  met  of  right  in  primary  assenibiy  on 
„very  first  day  of  the  month  of  Prairial,  and 
nonnha*ed  electoral  assemblies.  These  electoral 
assemblies  met  every  20th  of  Prairial,  and  nom- 
inated the  two  Councils;  and  the  two  Councils 
nominated  the  Directory.  .  .  .  The  judicial  au- 
thority was  committed  to  elective  judges.  .  .  . 
There  were  to  be  no  communal  assemblies,  but 
municipal  and  departmental  administrations,  com- 
posed of  three,  five,  or  more  members,  accord- 
ing to  the  population :  they  were  to  be  formed 
by  way  of  election.  .  .  .  The  press  was  entirely 
free.  The  emigrants  were  banished  for  ever 
from  the  territory  of  the  republic ;  the  national 
domains  were  irrevocably  secured  to  the  pur- 
chasers; all  religions  were  declared  frt^e,  but 
were  neither  acknowledged  nor  paid  by  the  state. 
.  .  .  One  important  question  was  started.  The 
Constituent  Assembly,  from  a  parade  of  disin- 
terestedness, had  excluded  itself  from  the  new 
legislative  body  [the  Legislative  Assembly  of 
1791] ;  would  the  Convention  do  the  same  V " 
Tue  members  of  the  Convention  decided  this 
question  in  the  negative,  and  "decreed,  on  the 
5th  of  Pructidor  (August  22d),  that  the  new  leg- 
islative body  should  be  composed  of  two-thirds 
of  the  Convention,  and  that  one  new  third  only 
should  be  elected.  The  question  to  be  decided 
was,  whether  the  Convention  should  itself  desig- 
nate the  two-thirds  to  be  retained,  or  wlietlier  it 
should  leave  that  duty  to  tue  electoral  as.sem- 
blies.  After  a  tremendous  dispute,  it  was  agreed 
on  the  1 3th  of  Pructidor  (August  30),  that  this 
choice  should  be  left  to  the  electoral  assemblies. 
It  was  decided  that  the  primary  assemblies  should 
meet  on  the  2Cth  of  Pructidor  (September  6th), 
to  accept  the  constitution  and  the  two  decrees  of 
tue  5th  and  the  13th  of  Pructidor.  It  was  like- 
wise decided  that,  after  giving  their  votes  upon 
the  constitution  and  the  decrees,  the  jjrimary 
assemblies  should  again  meet  and  proceed  forth- 
with, that  is  to  say,  in  the  year  III.  (1795),  to 
the  elections  for  the  l&t  of  Prairial  in  the  follow- 
ing year. "  The  right  of  voting  upon  the  consti- 
tution was  extended,  by  another  decree,  to  the 
armies  in  the  field.  "  No  sooner  were  these  reso- 
lutions adopted,  than  the  enemies  of  the  Con- 
1  ention,  so  numerous  and  so  diverne,  were  deeply 
mortified  by  them.  .  .  .  The  Convention,  they 
said,  was  determined  to  cling  to  power ;  ...  it 
wished  to  retain  by  force  a  majority  composed 
of  men  who  had  covered  Prance  with  scaffolds. 
.  .  .  All  the  sections  of  Paris,  excepting  that  of 
the  Quinze-Vingts,  accepted  the  Con.stitution 
and  rejected  the  decrees.  The  result  was  iiot  the 
same  m  the  rest  of  France.  ...  On  tin;  1st  of 
Vendemiaire,  year  IV.  (September  23,  1795),  the 


general  result  of  the  votes  was  proclaimed.  The 
<;onstitution  was  accepted  almost  unanimously, 
and  the  decrees  by  an  inunense  majority  of  tlie 
voters."  The  Conventi(m  now  decreed  that  the 
new  legislative  body  should  be  elected  in  Oeto- 
b<!r  and  meet  November  6. — A.  Tliiers,  l[i»t.  of 
tlui  French  ller.  (Am.  ed.),  v.  3,  /*/'•  305-315. 

Also  in:  H.  Von  Svbel,  Hint,  of  tlw,  French 
E>i\,  bk.  12,  ch.  4  (r.  4).— II.  C.  Lockwood,  Con- 
Htitiitional  Ilid.  of  France,  ch.  1,  aiul  app.  3. — J. 
Mallet  du  Pan,  Menwirs  and  Corr.,  v.  2,  ch.  8. 

A.  D.  1795  (June— December).— Death  of  the 
late  King's  son  (Louis  XVII,)  — Treaty  of 
Basle  with  Spain. —  Acquisition  of  Spanish 
San  Domingo. — Ineffectual  campaign  on  the 
Rhine. — Victory  at  Loano. — "Tiie  Committees 
had  formed  great  plans  for  the  campaign  of  1795; 
meaning  to  invade  the  territories  of  the  allies, 
take  Mayence,  and  enter  Southern  Germany,  go 
down  into  Italy,  and  reach  the  very  heart  of 
Spain.  But  Carnot,  Lindet,  and  Prieur  were  no 
longer  on  the  Committee,  and  their  successors 
were  not  their  equals;  army  discipline  was  re- 
laxed ;  a  vulgar  reactionist  had  replaced  Carnot 
in  the  war  department  and  was  working  ruin. 
.  .  .  The  attack  in  Spain  was  to  begin  with  the 
Lower  Pyrenees,  by  the  capture  of  Pampeluna 
and  a  march  upon  Castile,  but  famine  and  fe  wr 
decimated  the  army  of  the  Western  Pyrenees, 
and  General  Moncey  was  forced  to  postpone  all 
serious  action  till  the  summer.  At  the  other  end 
of  the  Pyrenees,  the  French  and  Spaniards  w(!re 
fighting  aimlessly  at  the  entry  to  Catalonia.  The 
war  was  at  a  standstill ;  but  the  negotiations  went 
on  between  the  two  countries.  Tlie  king  of 
Spain,  as  in  honor  bound,  made  the  liberation  of 
his  young  kinsman,  the  son  of  Louis  XVI.,  a 
condition  r.f  peace.  This  the  Republic  would 
not  grant,  but  the  prisoner's  death  (June  8,  1795) 
removed  the  obstacle.  The  counter-revolution- 
ists accused  the  Committees  of  poisoning  the 
child  styled  by  the  royalist  party  Louis  XVII. 
This  charge  W'as  false ;  the  poor  little  prisoner 
died  of  scrofula,  developed  by  inaction,  ennui, 
and  the  sufferings  of  a  pitiless  imprisonment,  in- 
creased by  the  cruel  treatment  of  his  jailers,  a 
(obbler  named  Simon  and  his  wife.  A  rumor 
was  also  spread  that  the  child  was  not  dead,  but 
had  been  taken  away  and  an  impostor  substi- 
tuted, who  had  died.  Only  one  of  tiie  roval 
family  now  remained  in  the  Temple,  Lo^d.^  XVi.  s 
daughter,  afterwards  the  Dueherse  d'Atijoulflme. 
Spain  interceded  for  her,  and  she  was  exchanged. 
.  .  .  Peace  with  Spain  was  also  hastened  by 
French  successes  beyond  the  Pyrenees ;  General 
Marceau,  being  reinforced,  took  Vittoria  and 
Bilboa,  and  pushed  on  to  the  Ebro.  On  the  22d 
of  July,  Barthelemi,  the  able  French  diplomatist, 
signed  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Spain  at  Basle,  re- 
storing her  Biscayan  and  Catalonian  provinces, 
and  accepting  Spanish  mediation  in  favor  of  the 
king  of  Naples,  Duke  of  Parma,  king  of  Portu- 
gal, and  'the  other  Italian  powers,'  including, 
though  not  mentioning,  the  Pope;  and  Spam 
yielded  her  share  of  San  Domingo,  which  put  a 
brighter  face  on  French  affairs  in  America.  .  .  . 
Guadeloupe,  Santa  Lucia,  and  St.  Eustache  were 
restored  to  the  French.  .  .  .  Spain  soon  made 
overtures  for  an  alliance  with  France,  wishing  to 
put  down  the  English  desire  to  rule  the  seas ;  and, 
before  the  new  treaty  was  signed,  the  army  of 
the  Eastern  Pyrenees  was  sent  to  reinforce  the 
armies  of  the  Alps  and  Italy,  who  had  only  held 
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their  positions  in  the  Apennines  and  on  the  Ligii- 
riiin  coast  against  the  Austrians  and  Piedniontese 
by  sheer  force  of  will ;  hut  in  th(!  autumn  of  no.") 
the  face  of  affairs  was  changed.  Now  that  Prus- 
sia liad  left  the  coalition,  war  on  the  Rhine  went 
on  between  France  and  Austria,  sustained  by  the 
South  German  States;  France  had  to  complete 
her  mastery  of  the  left  bank  by  taking  Mayenco 
and  Luxembourg;  and  Austria's  aim  was  to  dis 
pute  them  with  her.  Tiie  French  government 
charged  Marceau  to  besiege;  .Mayence  during  tlu! 
winter  of  lTi)4-)).'5,  but  did  not  furnish  him  the 
necessary  resources,  and,  France  not  holding  the 
right  bank,  Kleber  coulil  only  i)artially  iiivest 
the  town,  and  both  his  .soldiers  and  tliose  block- 
ading Luxcn'bourg  suffered  greatly  from  cold 
and  privation.  Early  in  .March.  1795,  Pichegru 
was  put  in  command  of  the  armies  of  the  Rhine 
and  Moselle,  and  Jourdan  was  ordered  to  support 
him  on  the  left  (the  Lower  Rhine)  with  the  army 
of  Sambre-et-^Ieuse.  Austria  took  no  advantage 
of  the  feeble  state  of  the  French  troops,  and  Lux- 
embourg, one  of  the  strongest  posts  in  Europe, 
receiving  no  help,  surrendered  (.June  2-t)  with  800 
cannon  and  huge  store  of  provisions.  The  French 
now  had  the  ujjpcr  hand,  Pichegru  and  .lounlan 
commanding  KiO.OOO  men  on  the  Rhine.  One  of 
these  men  was  upright  and  brave,  but  the  other 
hud  treason  in  his  soul;  though  everybody  ad- 
mired Pichegru,  'the  conqueror  of  Holland.'.  .  . 
In  August,  179."),  an  agent  of  the  Prince  of  (V)nde, 
who  was  then  at  Brisgaii,  in  the  Hlack  Forest, 
■with  his  corps  of  emigrants,  offered  Pichegru, 
who  was  in  Alsace,  the  title  of  Marshal  of  France 
and  Governor  of  Alsace,  the  royal  castle  of  Cham- 
bord,  a  million  down,  an  annuity  of  200,000  livres, 
and  a  house  in  Paris,  in  the  '  king's '  name,  thus 
flattering  at  once  his  vanity  and  ills  greed.  .  .  . 
He  was  checked  by  no  scruples;  utterly  devoid 
of  moral  sense,  he  hoped  to  gain  his  army  by 
money  and  wine,  and  had  no  discussion  with  the 
Prince  of  Condo  save  as  to  the  manner  of  his 
treason."  In  the  end,  Pichegru  was  not  able  to 
make  his  treason  as  effective  as  he  had  bargained 
to  do;  but  he  succeeded  in  spoiling  the  campaign 
of  1795  on  the  Rhine.  Jourdan  crossed  the  river 
and  took  Dusseldorf,  with  108  cannon,  on  the  6th 
of  September,  expecting  a  simultaneous  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  Pichegru,  to  occupy  the 
enemy  in  the  latter's  front.  But  Pichegru,  though 
ho  took  Mannheim,  on  the  18th  of  September, 
threw  a  corps  of  10,000  men  into  the  hands  of  the 
Austrians,  by  placing  it  where  it  could  be  easi- 
ly overwhelmed,  and  permitted  his  opponent, 
Wurmser,  to  send  reinforcements  to  Clairf  ait,  who 
forced  Jourdan,  in  October,  to  retreat  across  the 
Rhine.  ' '  Pichegru's  perfidy  had  thwarted  a  cam- 
paign which  must  have  been  decisive,  and  Jour- 
dan's  retreat  was  followed  by  the  enemy's  offen- 
sive return  totli^  left  bank  Jrctaking  Mannheim 
and  raising  the  siege  oi  Mayence],  and  by  re- 
verses which  would  have  been  fatal  had  they 
coincided  with  the  outburst  of  royalist  and  reac- 
tionary plots  and  insurrections  in  the  West,  and  in 
Paris  itself;  but  they  had  luckily  been  stifled 
some  time  since,  and  as  the  Convention  concluded 
its  areer,  the  direction  of  the  war  returned  to 
the  hands  which  guided  it  so  well  in  1793  and 
1794."— IL  Martin,  Popular  ITiitt.  of  France  from 
the  First  Bev.,  ch.  24  (».  1).— "The  peace  with 
Spain  .  .  .  enabled  the  government  to  detach  the 
whole  Pyrenean  army  to  tMc  support  of  Gteneral 
Scherer,  who  had  succeeded  Kellermunn  in  the 


command  of  flie  army  of  Italy.  On  the  23<1  of 
November,  the  French  attacked  the  Austrians  in 
their  position  at  Loano,  and,  after  a  conllict  of 
two  days,  the  enemy's  centre  was  forced  by  Mas- 
st;na  and  Augereau.  and  the  Imperialists  tied  with 
the  lossof  7,000  men,  HO  guns,  and  all  their  stores. 
But  the  season  was  too  far  advanced  to  prosecute 
this  success,  and  the  victors  took  up  winter  (piar- 
ters  on  the  ground  they  had  occupied.  .  .  .  The 
capture  of  the  ("ape  of  Good  Hope  (Sept.  l(i)  by 
the  British  under  Sir  James  Craig,  was  the  only 
other  imi)ortant  event  of  this  year." — K/ntoiiie  of 
Alinou's  Hint,  of  Europe.,  sect.  lUi  and  157  {ch.  18 
of  the  roiiijilete  irork). 

Ai,so  IN;  A.  Grifliths.  French  Revolutmuirt/ 
Oencrah,  ch.  13. — E.  Baines,  7/««^  of  ths  Warn  of 
the  French  Jiev.,  bk.  1,  eh.  19-30 '(c.  1).— A.  do 
Beauchesne,  rMuis  AT/7.  .•  IliH  Life,  his  Suffer-  j 

infill,  his  Deiith.  -^r 

A.  D.  1795  (October— December).— The  In-  fr 
surrection  of  the  13th  Vend^miare,  put  down 
by  Napoleon  Bonaparte. — Dissolution  of  the 
National  Convention. — Organization  of  the 
government  of  the  Directory. — Licentiousness 
of  the  time. —  "The  Parisians  .  .  .  proclaimed 
their  hostility  to  the  Convention  and  its  designs. 
The  National  Guard,  consisting  of  armed  citizens, 
almost  imanimously  sided  with  the  enemies  of 
the  Convention;  and  it  was  openly  proposed  to 
march  to  the  Tuilleries,  and  compel  a  change  of 
measures  by  force  of  arms.  The  Convention 
perceiving  their  unpopularity  and  danger,  began 
to  look  about  them  anxiously  for  the  means  of 
defence.  There  were  in  and  near  Paris  5,000 
regular  troops,  on  whom  they  thought  they  might 
rely,  and  who  of  course  contemned  the  National 
Guard  as  only  half  soldiers.  They  had  besides 
some  hundreds  of  artillery  men ;  and  they  now 
organised  what  they  called  '  the  Sacred  Band,'  a 
body  of  1,500  ruffians,  the  most  part  of  them  old 
and  tried  instruments  of  Robespierre.  With  these 
means  they  prepared  to  arrange  a  plan  of  de- 
fence; and  it  was  obvious  that  they  did  not  want 
materials,  provided  they  could  find  a  skilful  and 
determined  head.  The  insurgent  sections  placed 
themselves  imdcr  the  command  of  Danican,  an 
old  general  of  no  great  skill  or  reputation.  The 
Convention  opposed  to  him  Menou;  and  he 
marched  at  the  head  of  a  column  into  the  section 
IjC  Pelletier  to  disarm  the  National  Guard  of  that 
district  —  one  of  the  wealthiest  of  the  capital. 
The  National  Guard  were  found  drawn  up  in 
readiness  to  receive  him  at  the  end  of  the  Rue 
Vivienne;  and  Menou,  becoming  alarmed,  and 
hampered  by  the  presence  of  some  of  the  '  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  People,'  entered  into  a  parley, 
and  retired  without  having  struck  a  blow.  The 
Convention  judged  that  Menou  was  not  master 
of  nerves  for  such  a  crisis ;  and  consulted  eagerly 
about  a  successor  to  his  command.  Barras,  one 
of  their  number,  had  happened  to  be  present  at 
Toulon  and  to  have  appreciated  the  character  of 
Buonaparte.  He  had,  probably,  been  applied  to 
by  Napoleon  in  his  recent  pursuit  of  employ- 
ment. Deliberating  with  Tallien  and  Carnot, 
his  colleagues,  he  suddenly  said,  'I  have  the 
man  whorn  you  want;  it  is  a  little  Corsican  offi- 
cer, who  will  not  stand  upon  ceremony.'  These 
words  decided  the  fate  of  Napoleon  and  of 
France.  Buonaparte  bad  been  in  the  Odeon 
Theatre  when  the  alTair  of  Le  Pelletier  occurred,  . "_  ,. 
had  run  out,  and  witnessed  the  result.  He  now 
happened  to  be  in  the  gallery,  and  heard  the  dis- 
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cubhIoii  cftnccriiing  Mio  conduct  of  Mcnoii.  Ho 
wnH  prcHciitly  Ht-nt  for,  and  iiHkcd  his  opinion  ii8 
to  tliiit  oIllc.er'H  retreat.  lie  explained  wliat  had 
luippcned,  and  how  the  evil  niiglit  have  been 
avoided,  in  a  manner  which  gave  satiNfaction. 
He  was  d(!sire<l  to  ussumc  the  command,  and  ar- 
ranged liiH  plan  of  defence  as  well  as  the  circimi- 
HtunccH  might  permit;  for  it  was  already  late  at 
niglit.  and  the  decisive  assault  on  the  1  uilleries 
wasexpccted  to  take  plac^e  next  morning.    Buona- 

)»artt!  stated  that  the  failure  of  the  march  of 
klenou  liad  bcj'n  chiefly  owing  to  the  presence  of 
the  '  Uepr(!sentatives  of  the  People,'  and  refused 
to  accept  the  command  unless  he  rec*'iv(Hl  it  free 
fn)m  all  such  interference.  They  yielded :  Barras 
was  named  commander-in-chief ;  and  Buonaparte 
second,  with  the  virtual  control.  His  first  care 
was  to  despatch  Murat,  then  a  major  of  cha-sseurs, 
to  Sablons,  five  miles  off,  where  flfty  great  guns 
were  posted.  Thy  Sectionaries  sent  a  stronger 
detachment  for  these  cannon  immediately  after- 
wards ;  and  Murat,  who  pas.sed  them  in  the  dark, 
would  have  gone  in  vain  had  he  received  his  orders 
but  a  few  mmutes  later.  On  the  4th  of  October 
(called  in  the  revolutionary  almanac  the  13th 
Vendemiaire)  the  affray  accordingly  occurred. 
Thirty  tliousand  National  Guards  advanced  about 
two  P.  M. ,  by  different  streets,  to  the  siege  of  the 
palace:  but  its  defence  was  now  in  far  other 
hands  than  those  of  Louis  XVI.  Buonaparte, 
having  planted  artillery  on  all  the  bridges,  hud 
effectually  oecured  the  command  of  the  river,  and 
the  safety  of  the  Tuilleries  on  one  side.  He  liad 
placed  cannon  also  at  all  the  crossings  of  the 
streets  by  .vliich  the  National  Guard  could  ad- 
vance towards  the  other  front ;  and  having  posted 
Ills  battalions  in  the  garden  of  the  Tuilleries  and 
Place  du  Carousel,  he  awaited  the  attack.  The 
insurgents  had  no  cannon ;  and  they  came  along 
the  narrow  streets  of  Paris  in  close  and  heavy 
columns.  When  one  party  reached  the  church 
of  St.  Roche,  in  the  Rue  St.  Ilonore,  they  found 
1  body  of  Buonaparte's  troops  drawn  rp  there, 
with  two  cannons.  It  is  disputed  on  which  side 
the  firing  began ;  but  in  an  instant  the  a-tillery 
swept  the  streets  and  lanes,  scattering  grape-shot 
among  the  National  Guards,  and  producing  such 
confusion  that  they  were  compelled  to  give  way. 
The  first  shot  was  a  signal  for  all  the  batteries 
which  Buonaparte  had  established ;  the  quays  of 
the  Seine,  opposite  to  the  Tuilleries,  were  com- 
manded by  his  guns  below  the  palace  and  on  the 
bridges.  In  less  than  an  hour  tho  action  was 
over.  The  insurgents  fled  in  all  directions,  leav- 
ing tlie  streets  covered  with  dead  and  wounded ; 
the  troops  of  the  Convention  marched  into  the 
various  sections,  disarmed  the  terrified  inhabi- 
tants, and  before  nightfall  everything  was  quiet. 
This  eminent  service  secured  the  triumph  of  the 
Conventionalists.  .  .  .  Within  five  days  from  the 
Day  of  the  Sections  Buonaparte  was  named 
second  in  command  of  the  army  of  the  interior ; 
and  shortly  afterwards.  Barras  finding  his  duties 
as  Director  sufficient  to  occupy  his  time,  gave  up 
the  command-in-chief  of  the  same  army  to  his 
•little  Corsican  ottlcer.'" — J.  G.  Lockhart,  Life 
of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  ch.  3. —  The  victory  of 
the  13th  Vend6miaire  "enabled  the  Convention 
immediately  to  devote  its  attention  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Councils  proposed  by  it,  two-thirds 
of  which  vrei*  to  consist  of  its  own  members. 
The  first  third,  which  was  freely  elected,  had  al- 
ready been  nominated  by  the  Reactionary  party. 


The  members  of  the  Directory  were  chosen,  and 
the  deputies  of  the  Convention,  l)clieving  that 
for  their  own  interests  the  regicides  should  b(^  at 
the  head  of  the  Government,  nominated  La  Re- 
veill6re-Lepeaux,  Sii^yes,  Rewbel,  Le  Tourncur, 
and  Barras.  Hii^yes  refusecl  to  act,  and  Carnot 
was  elected  in  his  place.  Immediately  after  this, 
the  Conventicm  declared  its  session  at  an  end. 
after  it  had  had  three  years  of  existence,  from 
the  Slst  September,  1792,  to  the  28th  October, 
17»r)  (4th  Brumaire.  Year  IV.).  .  .  .  The  Direc- 
tors were  all,  with  the  excei)tion  of  Carnot,  of 
mcnlerate  capacity,  and  concurred  in  rendering 
their  own  i)ositio"n  the  more  ditHcult.  At  this 
period  there  was  no  element  of  onler  or  good 
government  in  the  Republic;  anarchy  and  im- 
easiness  everywhere  prevailed,  famine  had  be- 
come chronic,  the  troops  were  without  clothes, 
provisions  or  horses ;  the  Convention  had  spent 
an  immense  capital  represented  by  assignats,  and 
had  sold  almost  half  of  the  Republican  territory, 
belonging  to  the  proscribed  classes  .  .  .  ;  the 
excessive  degree  of  discredit  to  which  paper 
money  had  fallen,  after  the  issue  of  thirty -eight 
thousand  millions,  had  destroyed  all  confidence 
and  all  legitimate  commerce.  .  .  .  Such  was  the 
genenU  poverty,  that  when  the  Directors  entered 
the  palace  whicli  had  been  assigned  to  them  as  a 
dwelling,  they  found  no  furniture  there,  and 
were  compelled  to  borrow  of  the  porter  a  few 
straw  chairs  and  a  wooden  table,  on  the  latter  of 
which  they  drew  up  the  decree  by  whieli  they 
were  appomted  to  ofHce.  Their  first  care  was  to 
establish  their  power,  and  they  succeeded  in  do- 
ing this  by  frankly  following  at  first  the  rules 
laid  down  by  the  Constitution.  In  a  short  time 
industry  and  commerce  began  to  raise  their  heads, 
the  supply  of  provisions  became  tolerably  abun- 
dant, and  the  clubs  were  abandoned  for  the  work- 
shops and  the  fields.  The  Directory  exerted  it- 
self to  revive  agriculture,  industry,  and  the  arts, 
re-establi'^hed  the  public  exhibitions,  and  founded 
pri-Miary,  central,  and  normal  schools.  .  .  .  This 
prriod  was  distinguished  by  a  great  licentious- 
ness in  manners.  The  wealthy  classes,  who  had 
been  so  long  forced  into  retirement  by  the  Reign 
of  Terror,  now  gave  themselves  up  to  the  pursuit 
of  pleasure  without  stint,  and  indulged  in  a 
course  of  unbridled  luxury,  which  was  outwardly 
displayed  in  balls,  festivities,  rich  costumes  and 
sumptuous  equipages.  Barras,  who  was  a  man 
of  pleasure,  favoured  this  dangerous  sign  of  the 
reaction,  and  his  palace  soon  became  the  ren- 
dezvous of  the  most  frivolous  and  corrupt  so- 
ciety. In  spite  of  this,  however,  the  wealthy 
classes  were  still  the  victims,  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Directory,  of  violent  and  spoliative 
measures." — E.  de  Bonnechose,  Jliat.  of  France, 
V.  2.  jyp.  270-273. 

A.  D.  1796  (April— October),— Triple  attack 
on  Austria. —  Bonaparte's  first  campaign  in 
Italy. —  Submission  of  Sardinia. —  Armistice 
with  Naples  aad  the  Pope. — Pillage  of  art 
treasures. — Hostile  designs  upon  Venice. — 
Expulsion  of  the  Austrians  from  Lombardy. — 
Failure  of  the  campaign  beyond  the  Rhine. — 
"  With  the  opening  of  the  year  1790  the  leading 
interest  of  European  history  passes  to  a  new 
scene.  .  .  .  The  Directory  was  now  able  .  .  . 
to  throw  its  whole  force  in*o  the  struggle  with 
Austria  By  the  advice  of  Bonaparte  a  threefold 
movement  was  undertaken  against  Vienna,  by 
way  of  Lombardy,  by  the  valley  of  the  Danube, 
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find  by  tho  valloy  of  tlip  Main.  Oonoral  .Toimlaii, 
in  pomniand  of  the  army  that  had  ((MKUKTcd  the 
I>)('tlM'rland»,  wiw  ordered  to  enter  (Jcrniaiiy  by 
Frankfort;  Moreau,  a  Breton  lawsliiden't  in 
1702,  now  one  of  the  ino.st  siiilful  sohiiers  in 
Europe,  crowsed  tlic  Uldne  at  Strasburv;;  Hona 
pa-te  himself,  drawing  his  scanty  supplies  alonij 
the  eoa8t-roa<l  from  Niee,  faced  the  allied  forces 
of  Austria  and  Sardinia  upon  tlu?  slopes  of  the 
Maritime  Apeiuiines,  forty  miles  to  tiie  wt-st  of 
Genoa.  .  .  .  Bonaparte  entered  Italy  proclaim- 
ing himself  tlu!  restorer  of  Italian  freedom,  but 
witli  the  deliberate  purpoii(!  of  using  Italy  as  a 
means  of  recruiting  the  exhausted  treasury  of 
France.  His  correspondence  with  the  Directory 
exposes  with  brazen  fmnkncss  this  well-con- 
sidered system  of  plunder  and  deceit,  in  which 
the  general  and  the  Government  were  cordially 
at  one.  .  .  .  The  campaign  of  1790  commenced 
in  April,  in  the  mountains  above  the  coast-road 
connecting  Nice  and  Genoa.  .  .  .  Bonaparte  .  .  . 
for  four  days  .  .  .  reiterated  his  attacks  at  Monte- 
notto  and  at  Millesimo,  until  ho  had  forced  his 
own  army  into  a  position  in  the  centre  of  the 
Allies  [Austrians  and  Piedmontese] ;  then,  leav- 
ing a  small  force  to  watch  the  Austrians,  ho 
thrcv  the  mass  of  his  troops  upon  the  Pieil- 
montese,  and  drove  them  back  to  within  thirty 
miles  of  Turin.  Tlio  terror-stricken  Government, 
anticipating  an  outbreak  in  the  capital  itself,  ac- 
cepted an  armistice  from  Bonaparte  at  Chcrasco 
(April  28).  .  .  .  The  armistice,  which  was  soon 
followed  by  a  treaty  of  peace  between  France 
and  Sardinia,  ceding  Savoy  to  the  Republic,  left 
him  free  to  follow  tne  Austrians,  untroubled  by 
the  existence  of  some  of  the  strongest  fortresses 
of  Europe  behind  him.  In  the  negotiations  with 
Sardinia,  Bonaparte  demanded  the  surrender  of 
the  town  of  Valenza,  as  necessary  to  secure  his 
passage  over  the  river  Po.  Having  thus  artfully 
led  the  Austrian  Beaulieu  to  concentnite  his  forces 
at  this  point,  he  suddenly  moved  eastward  along 
the  southern  bank  of  the  river,  and  crossed  at 
Piacenza,  (50  miles  below  the  spot  where  Beauliei. 
was  awaiting  him.  .  .  .  The  Austrian  general, 
taken  in  the  rear,  had  no  alternative  but  to 
abandon  Milan  and  all  the  country  .vest  of  it, 
and  to  fall  back  upon  the  lino  of  the  Adda. 
Bonaparte  followed,  and  on  the  10th  of  May  at- 
tacked the  Austrians  at  I^i.  He  himself  stormed 
the  bridge  of  Lodi  at  the  head  of  his  Grenadiers. 
The  battle  was  so  disastrous  to  the  Austrians 
that  they  could  risk  no  second  engagement,  and 
retired  upon  Mantua  and  the  lino  of  the  Mincio. 
Bonaparte  now  made  his  triumphal  entry  into 
MiJ^n  (May  15).  ...  In  return  for  the  gift  of 
liUcrty,  the  Mi'anese  were  invited  to  olfer  to  their 
deliverers  20,000,000  francs,  and  a  selection  from 
the  pr.latings  in  their  churches  and  galleries. 
The  Dukes  of  Parma  and  Modena,  in  return  for 
an  armistice,  were  required  to  hand  over  forty 
of  their  best  pictures,  and  a  sum  of  money  pro- 
portioned to  their  revenues.  The  Dukes  and  the 
townspeople  paid  their  contributions  with  a  good 
grace :  the  peasantry  of  Lombardy,  whose  cattle 
were  seized  in  order  to  supply  an  army  that 
marched  without  any  stores  of  its  own,  rose  in 
arms,  and  threw  themselves  into  Pa  via,  after 
killing  all  the  French  soldiers  who  fell  in  their 
way.  The  revolt  was  instantly  suppressed,  and 
the  town  of  Pavia  given  up  to  pillage.  .  .  .  In- 
stead of  crossing  the  Apennines,  Bonaparte  ad- 
vanced against  the  Austrian  positions  upon  the 
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Mincio.  ...  A  battle  was  fought  and  lost  bv 
the  Aiistrians  at  Burghetto.  .  .  .  licaulicu  ti 
strength  was  exhausted;  he  could  .neet  thcu'iicmy 
nomor<>  in  the  field,  and  led  his  artnyout  of  Italy 
into  the  Tyrol,  leaving  Mantua  to  be  invested  by 
tlu!  French.  The  first  can'  of  the  «()n(|Ucror  wan 
to  mak(>  V^'nice  pay  for  the  crime  of  poHscssing 
territory  intervening  between  the  eastern  aiMl 
western  extremes  of  the  Austrian  di.strict.  Bona- 
parte alTe(Mcd  to  believe  that  the  Ven«'tians  had 
permitti'd  Beaulieu  to  occupy  Peschieni  before 
he  seized  upon  Brescia  himself.  .  .  .  '  I  have 
purpo.sely  devised  this  rupture,'  ho  wrote  to  the 
l>irectory  (.Iiuie  7th),  '  in  ca.se  voii  should  wish 
t<>  obtain  five  or  six  millions  of  francs  from  Ven- 
ice. If  you  have  more  decided  intentions,  I 
think  it  would  be  well  to  keep  up  the  (|uarrel.' 
The  intention  referred  to  was  tlio  <lisgraceful 
project  of  sacrificing  Venice  to  Austria  in  return 
for  the  cession  of  the  Netherlands.  .  .  .  Tho 
Austrians  were  fairly  driven  out  of  Lombardy, 
and  Bonaparte  was  now  free  to  deal  with  Soutli- 
ern  Ital}'.  He  adviuiced  iutf)  the  States  of  tho 
Church,  and  expelled  the  Pajjal  Legate  fn)m 
Bologna.  Ferdinand  of  Naples  .  .  .  asked  for 
a  suspension  of  hostilities  against  his  own  king- 
dom .  .  .  and  Bonaparte  granted  tho  king  an 
arnustice  on  easy  terms.  1  he  Pope,  in  order  to 
gain  a  few  months'  truce,  had  to  permit  the  oc- 
cupation of  Ferrara,  liavenna,  and  Ancona,  and 
to  recognise  tho  necessities,  the  learning,  tho 
tasto,  and  tho  virtue  of  Ids  conquerors  by  a  gift 
of  20.000.000  francs.  500  manuscripts,  100  pic- 
tures, and  the  busts  of  Marcus  and  Lucius  Bru- 
tus. .  .  .  Tuscany  had  indeed  made  peace  with 
tho  French  Republic  a  year  before,  but  .  .  . 
while  Bonaparte  paid  a  respectful  visit  to  tho 
Grand  Duke  at  Florence,  Murat  descended  upon 
Leghorn,  and  seized  I'pon  everything  that  was 
not  removed  before  his  approach.  Once  estab- 
lished in  Leghorn,  the  French  declined  to  quit  it. 
.  .  .  Mantua  was  meanwhile  invested,  and  thither 
Bonaparte  returned.  Towards  the  end  of  July 
an  Austrian  relieving  army,  nearly  double  tho 
strength  of  Bonaparte's,  descended  from  the 
Tyrol.  It  was  divided  into  three  corps:  one, 
under  Quasdanovich,  advanced  by  the  road  on 
tho  west  of  Lake  Garda;  the  others,  under 
Wurmser,  the  commander-in-chief,  by  the  roads 
between  the  lake  and  tho  river  Adige.  .  .  . 
Bonaparte  .  .  .  instantly  broke  up  tho  siege  of 
Mantua,  and  withdrew  from  every  position  east 
of  the  river.  On  the  SOtli  July,  Quasdanovich 
was  attacked  and  checked  at  Lonii  to.  .  .  .  Wurm- 
ser, imaware  of  his  colleague's  repulse,  entered 
Mantua  in  triumph,  and  then  set  out,  expecting 
to  envelop  Bonaparte  between  two  tires.  But 
the  French  were  ready  for  his  approach.  Wurm- 
ser was  stopped  and  deTeatetl  at  Castj^iono 
(Aug.  3),  while  the  western  Austrian  divisions 
were  still  hold  in  check  at  Lonato.  ...  In  five 
days  the  skill  of  Bonaparte  and  the  unspar- 
ing exertions  of  his  soldiery  had  more  than  re- 
trieved all  that  appeared  to  liave  been  lost.  The 
Austrians  retired  into  the  Tyrol,  leaving  15,000 
prisoners  in  the  hands  of  tho  enemy.  Bonaparte 
now  prepared  to  force  his  way  into  Germany  by 
the  Adige,  in  fulfilment  of  tho  original  plan  of 
the  campaign.  In  the  first  days  of  September 
ho  again  routed  the  Austrians,  and  gained  pos- 
session of  Roveredo  and  Trent.  Wurmser  here- 
upon attempted  to  shut  the  French  up  in  the 
mountains  by  a    movement  southwards;   but, 
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whilf>  Iif  oprrntfld  wIthlnHUfllHcnt  forrfH  botwcen 
tlic  Hrrnfii  iinil  tlic  AdiRc,  with  ft  view  of  cut- 
tinj?  HonuparU'  olT  from  Itiily,  lie  wuh  hitnHclf 
[il)'f»'iit«'(l  lit  HuMMtiiio,  Si'ptoinbcr  H,  uiul]  (;ut  off 
from  Gcriimny,  and  only  cMCHiM'd  (■apt\iro  by 
tiirowin^  liiinscif  into  Mantua  witli  tiur  HliattcTcd 
remnant  of  IiIh  army.  Tiic  road  into  (Jermany 
tliroiij^ii  tli(^  Tyrol  now  lay  open;  l)ut  in  tlic 
niidnl  of  his  victories  Bonaparte  learnt  that  the 
northern  arniicH  of  Moreaii  and  Jourdan,  with 
which  Ik;  had  intended  to  co-o])erate  in  an  attack 
upon  Vienna,  were  iti  full  retreat.  Moreau's 
advance!  into  the  valley  of  the  I)anul)o  had,  dur- 
in;.^  the  months  of  July  and  Au^iiHt,  been  at- 
tended with  unbroken  military  and  i)olitical  suc- 
cess. The  Archduke  (Charles,  who  was  entrusted 
with  the  defence  of  the  Empire,"  fell  back  before 
3Ioreau,  in  order  to  unite  his  forces  with  tho.so 
of  VVurtensleben,  who  commanded  an  army 
whicli  confronted  Jourdan.  "  Tlie  design  of  the 
Archduke  succeeded  in  the  en<l,  but  it  opened 
Germany  to  tlie  French  for  si.x  weeks,  and  re- 
vealed liow  wortldess  was  tlu;  military  constitu- 
tion of  the  Emj)irc,  and  how  little  the  Germans 
liad  to  expect  f>"om  one  another.  ...  At  length 
the  rotre.'.ting  movement  of  the  Austrians  slopped 
[and  the  Archduke  fought  an  indecisive  battle 
with  Moreau  at  Neresheim,  August  11].  Leaving 
80,000  men  on  the  Lech  to  di.sguisc  his  motions 
from  Moreau,  (Miarles  turned  suddenly  north- 
wards from  Neuberg  on  the  17th  August,  met 
Wartensleben  at  Aml)crg,  and  attacked  Jourdan 
.  .  .  with  greatly  superior  numbers.  Jourdan 
•was  defeated  [Septembers,  at  Wl'irtzburg]  ami 
driven  back  m  confusion  towards  the  lihine. 
The  issue  of  the  '.'ampaign  was  decided  before 
Moreau  heard  of  his  colleague's  danger.  It  only 
remained  for  him  to  save  his  own  army  by  a 
skilful  retreat,"  in  the  course  of  which  he  de- 
feated the  Austrian  general  Latour  at  Biberach, 
October  2,  and  fought  two  indecisive  battles  with 
the  Arcliduke,  at  Emmendingen,  October  19, 
and  at  Huningenonthe24th. — C.  A.  Fyffe,  Ilist. 
of  Modern  Europe,  r.  1,  ch.  3. 

Also  in:  A.  Qrifllths,  Freneh  Revolutionary 
Generals,  ch.  14-15. —  General  Jomini,  Life  of 
Napoleon,  v.  1,  ch.  2. — E.  Baines,  Hist,  of  the 
Wars  of  the  French  Rev.,  bk.  1,  ch.  22  (r.  1).— 
C.  Adams,  Ore(ct  Campaigns,  1796-1870,  ch.  1. 

A.  D.  1796  (September). — Evacuation  of  Cor- 
sica by  tne  English. — Its  reoccupation  by  the 
French. — "  Corsica,  which  h".'ibeeu  delivered  to 
the  English  by  Paoli,  and  occupied  by  them  as  a 
fourth  kingdom  annexed  to  the  crown  of  the  King 
of  Great  Britain,  had  just  been  evacuated  by  its 
new  masters.  They  had  never  succeeded  in  sub- 
duing the  interior  of  the  island,  frequent  insur- 
rections had  kept  them  in  continual  alarm,  and 
free  communication  between  the  various  towns 
could  only  be  effected  by  sea.  The  victories  of 
the  French  army  in  Italy,  under  the  command  of 
one  of  their  countrymen,  had  redoubled  this  in- 
ternal ferment  in  Corsica,  and  the  English  had 
decided  on  entirely  abandoning  their  conquest. 
In  September  1796  they  withdrew  their  troops, 
and  also  removed  from  Corsica  their  chief  par- 
tisans, such  as  General  Paoli,  Pozzo  di  Borgo, 
Bcraldi  and  others,  who  sought  an  asylum  in  Eng- 
land. On  the  first  intelligence  of  the  English  prep- 
arations for  evacuating  the  island,  Buonaparte 
despatched  General  Gentili  thither  nt  the  heaa  of 
two  or  three  hundred  banished  Corsicans,  and 
with  this  little  band  Gentili  took  possession  of  the 


princinal  strongholds.  ...  On  the  ^th  Frimalre, 
y(!ar  V.  (NovemlH-r  25,  1706),  I  received  a  decree 
of  the  Executive  Directory  .  .  .  appointing  mo 
Conunissioner-Extraordinary  of  the  Government 
in  Corsica,  and  ordering  me  to  proceed  thither  at 
once." — Count  Miot  de  Melito,  .Memoirs,  ch.  4. 

A.  D.  1796  (October). — Failure  of  peace  ne- 
gotiations with  England.— Treaties  with  Na- 
ples and  Genoa.— "It  was  France  itself,  more 
even  than  Italy,  which  Avas  succumbing  under 
the  victories  in  Italy,  and  was  falling  rapidly 
under  the  military  (lesi)otism  of  Bonaparte ;  while 
what  had  luigun  as  a  mere  wu,  of  defence;  was 
already  becoming  a  war  ..t  aggression  against 
everybody.  .  .  .  The  more  patriotic  members  of 
the  legislative  bodies  were  oi)posed  to  what  they 
considered  only  a  war  of  personal  ambitions,  and 
were  desirous  of  peace,  and  a  considerable  peace 
party  was  forming  throughout  the  country.  The 
ojjport unity  was  taken  by  the  English  govern- 
ment for  making  i)roposals  for  peace,  and  a  pass- 
port was  obtained  from  the  (lirectory  for  lord 
Slalmesbury,  %vho  was  sent  to  Paris  as  the  Eng- 
lish plenipotentiary.  Lord  Malmcsbury  arrived 
in  Paris  on  the  2nd  of  Brumaire  (the  2iird  of  Octo- 
ber, 1796),  and  next  day  had  his  first  interview 
with  the  French  minister  Delacroix,  who  was 
chosen  by  the  directory  to  act  as  their  representa- 
tive. There  was  from  the  first  an  evident  want 
of  cordiality  and  sincerity  on  the  part  of  the 
French  government  in  this  negotiat  ion ;  and  the 
demands  they  made,  and  the  political  views  en- 
tertained by  them,  were  so  unreasonable,  that, 
after  it  had  dragged  on  slowly  for  about  a  month, 
it  ended  without  a  result.  The  directory  were  se- 
cretly making  great  preparations  for  the  invasion 
of  Ireland,  and  they  had  hopes  of  making  a  sep- 
arate and  very  advantageous  peace  with  Austria. 
Bonaparte  had,  during  this  time,  become  mieasy 
on  account  of  his  position  in  Italy,"  and  "  urged 
the  directory  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the 
(iifferent  Itjilian  states  in  his  rear,  such  as  Naples, 
Rome,  and  Genoa,  and  to  form  an  offensive  and 
defensive  alliance  with  the  king  of  Sardinia,  sa 
that  he  might  be  able  to  raise  reinforcements  in 
Italy.  For  this  purpose  he  asked  for  authority 
to  proclaim  the  independence  of  Lombardy  and 
of  the  states  of  Modcna ;  so  that,  by  forming  both 
into  republics,  he  might  create  a  powerful  French 
party,  through  which  he  might  obtain  both  men 
and  provisions.  The  directory  was  not  unwilling 
to  second  the  wishes  of  Bonaparte,  and  on  the 
19th  of  Vendemiaire  (the  10th  of  October)  a  peace 
was  signed  with  Naples,  which  was  followed  by 
a  treaty  with  Genoa.  Tliis  latter  state  paid  two 
millions  of  francs  as  an  indemnity  for  the  acts 
of  hostility  formerly  committed  against  Prance, 
and  added  two  millions  more  as  a  loan. "  The  ne- 
gotiation for  an  offensive  alliance  with  Sardinia 
failed,  because  the  king  demanded  Lombardy. — 
T.  Wright,  Ilist.  of  France,  v.  2,  p.  758. 

Also  in  :  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  Hist,  of  Eng.  in.  tfie 
18th  Century,  ch.  27  (».  7).— E.  Burke,  Letters  on 
a  Regicide  Peace. 

A.  D.  1796-1797  (October— April).— Bona- 
parte's continued  victories  in  Italy. — His  ad- 
vance into  Carinthia  and  the  Tyrol. — Peace 
preliminaries  of  Leoben. — "The  failure  of  the 
French  invasion  of  Germany  .  .  •  enabled  the 
Austrians  to  make  a  fresh  effort  for  the  relief  of 
[WUrmser]  in  Mantua.  40,000  men  under  Alvinzi 
and  18,000  under  Davidowich  entered  Iti\ly  from 
the  Tyrol  and  marched  by  different  routes  to- 
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wftnlH  Voronft.  Bonftparti*  Imd  employed  the  re- 
cent interlude  in  eoiisojiduting  French  intluence 
in  Itiily.  A|,'iiinst  the  vviwIieH  of  tlie  Directors  he 
(ietlironed  the  (lui<(!  of  Modenii,  and  formed  his 
territories  into  the  Cisimdane  Hepuldic.  Then  lie 
tried  to  induce  I'jechnont  and  Venice  to  join 
France,  l)iit  both  states  preferred  to  retain  tlieir 
neutral  position.  This  was  anotlier  of  t  lie  charges 
which  liie  general  was  jireparinj?  a^'ainst  Venice. 
On  the  news  of  the  Austrian  ailvance,  Honajjarte 
marched  asuinst  Alvinzi,  and  che<  ked  him  at 
Cannii^nano  (fl  Novenil)er).  But  meanwhile 
Davidowich  hail  taken  Trent  and  was  ai)i)roacii- 
inij  Hivoli.  Bonaparte,  in  dan^iT  of  lieing  sur- 
rounded, was  compelled  to  j,dve  way,  an<l  re- 
treated to  Verona,  while  Alvinzi  followed  him. 
Nev'.T  was  the  Frencli  position  more  critical,  and 
nothing  hut  a  very  hold  move  could  save  them. 
Witii  reckles.s  courage  Bonaparte  attacked  Al- 
vinzi at  Areola,  and  after  tiiree  days'  hard  light- 
ing [November  irt-ll,  on  the  dykes  and  c  iu.se- 
ways  of  a  marshy  region]  won  a  comjileie  vic- 
tory. He  then  forced  Davidowich  to  retreat  to 
the  Tyrol.  The  danger  was  averted,  and  the 
blockade  of  Mantua  was  continued.  But  Au.stria, 
as  if  its  resources  were  inexhaustible,  detennined 
on  a  fourth  elTort  in  January,  1797.  Alvinzi  was 
again  entrusted  witli  theconunand,  while  nnotiier 
«letachmcnt  tinder  Provera  advaneeil  from  Friuli. 
Bonaparte  colIecte<l  all  his  forces,  marched 
against  Alvinzi.  and  cru.shed  him  at  Rivoli  (l.'i 
Jan.).  But  mciinwhile  Provera  had  reached 
Mantua,  wlicre  Bonaparte,  by  a  forced  march, 
overtook  him,  and  won  another  complete  victory 
in  the  battle  of  La  Favorita.  The  fate  of  Mantua 
was  at  last  decided,  and  the  city  surrendered  on 
the  2nd  of  Feb.uary.  With  a  generosity  worthy 
of  the  glory  which  he  had  obtained,  Bonaparte 
allowed  VVlirmser  and  the  garrison  to  march  out 
with  the  honours  of  war.  He  now  turned  to 
Itomagna,  occupied  Bologna  and  terriflcd  the 
Pope  into  signing  the  treaty  of  Tolentino.  The 
tempfiral  power  was  allowed  to  exist,  but  within 
very  curtailed  limits.  Not  only  Avignon,  but 
the  whole  of  Romagna.  with  Ancona,  was  sur- 
rendered to  France.  Even  these  terms,  harsh  as 
they  were,  were  not  so  severe  as  the  Directors 
haa  wished.  But  Bonaparte  was  beginning  to 
play  his  own  game ;  he  saw  that  Catholicism  was 
regaining  ground  in  France,  and  he  wished  to 
make  friends  on  what  might  prove  after  all  the 
winning  side.  Affairs  in  Italj^  were  now  fairly 
settled:  two  republics,  the  Cisalpine  in  Lom- 
bardy,  and  the  Cispadane,  which  included  Modena, 
Ferrara,  and  Bologna,  had  been  created  to  secure 
French  influence  in  Italy.  .  .  .  The  French  had 
occupied  the  Venetian  territory  from  Bergamo  to 
Verona,  and  had  established  close  relations  with 
those  classes  who  were  dissatisfied  with  their  ex- 
clusion from  political  power.  When  the  republic 
armed  against  the  danger  of  a  revolt,  Bonaparte 
treated  it  as  another  ground  for  that  quarrel 
■which  he  artfully  fomented  for  his  own  pur- 
poses. But  at  present  he  had  other  objects  more 
immediately  pressing  than  the  oppression  of 
Venice.  Jourdan's  army  on  the  Rhine  had  been 
entrusted  to  Hoche,  whose  ambiti<m  bad  long 
chafed  at  the  want  of  an  opportunity,  and  who 
wa.s  burning  to  acquire  glory  by  retrieving  the 
disasters  of  the  last  campaign.  Bonaparte,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  eager  t<}  anticipat^i  a  pos.sible 
rival,  and  determined  to  hurry  on  his  own  inva- 
sion of  Austria,  in  order  to  keep  the  war  and  the 
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negotiations  in  his  own  hands.  The  task  of 
meeting  him  was  entrusted  to  tjie  archduke 
Cliarles,  who  had  won  such  a  brilliant  re|iutution 
in  17l)(t,  but  who  was  ])laced  at  a  great  disadvan- 
tage to  Ids  oppiMient  by  havmg  to  obiy  instruc- 
tions from  Vienna.  The  French  carried  aU  l»e- 
fore  tiiem,  .Ioul)ert  occupied  T\rol,  .Massena 
forced  tlu^  route  to  ( 'arintida,  and  Bonaparti'  him- 
self, after  defeating  the  archduke  on  the  Tagli- 
amenfo,  oc<'ui)ie(l  Trieste  and  Carniola.  The 
French  now  marched  over  the  .\lps,  driving 
the  Austrians  before  them.  At  Leolwu,  which 
they  reached  m  7th  April,  they  were  less  than 
eighty  miles  from  Vienna.  Here  Austrian  en- 
voys arrived  to  open  negotiations.  'I'liey  con- 
Kcnled  to  surrender  Belgium,  I.omliardy,  and  tho 
Bhine  frontier,  but  they  demanded  compensation 
in  Bavaria.  This  demand  Be  naparte  refused,  but 
ofTiTcd  to  compensate  Austria  at  tlicf  expense  of 
a  neutral  state,  Venice.  The  preliminaries  of 
Leoben,  signed  on  the  IHth  April,  gave  to  Austria, 
Istria,  Dalmatia,  and  the  Venetian  provinces  be- 
tween the  Oglio,  the  Po,  and  the  Adriatic.  At 
this  moment,  Hoche  and  .Moreau,  after  overcom- 
ing the  obstacles  interposed  by  a  sluggish  gov- 
ernment, were  crossing  the  Rhine  to  bring  tl. Mr 
armies  to  bear  against  Austria.  They  had  already 
gained  several  successes  when  the  .inwelcomo 
news  reached  them  from  Leoben,  and  they  had 
to  retreat.  Bonaparte  may  have  failed  to  extort 
the  most  extreme  terms  from  Austria,  but  he  had 
at  any  rate  kept  both  power  and  fame  to  him- 
self."— It.  Lodge,  Jlist.  of  Modem  Europe,  ch.  23. 

Also  in:  F.  Lanfrey,  Ilist.  of  JVapoleon  I.,  r. 
1,  r/i.  5-7. — .]fi'motrs  of  Napoleon  dictated  at  St. 
Jlrltna,  t\  4,  rh.  \-4. 

A.  D,  1796-1797  (December  —  January). — 
Hoche's  expedition  to  Ireland.  Sec;  Iiiki..\nd: 
A.  I).  17D1-1798. 

A.  D.  1797  (February  —  October). —  British 
naval  victories  of  Cape  St.  Vincent  and  Cam- 
perdown.     SeelCNOLANo:  A.  1).  17i)7. 

A.  D.  1707  (April— May). — The  overthrow 
of  Venice  by  Bonaparte. — When  Napoleon,  in 
March,  entered  upon  his  campaign  against  the 
Archduke  Charles,  "the  animosity  existing  be- 
tween France  and  Venice  had  .  .  .  attained  a 
height  that  threatened  an  open  rupture  between 
the  two  republics,  and  was,  therefore,  of  some 
advantage  to  Austria.  The  Signoria  saw  plainly 
what  its  fate  would  be  should  the  French  prove 
victorious;  but  though  they  had  12,000  or  15,000 
Slavonian  troops  ready  at  hand,  and  mostly  as- 
sembled in  the  capital,  they  never  venturt'd  to 
use  them  till  the  moment  for  acting  was  past. 
On  the  Terra  Firma,  the  citizens  of  Brescia  and 
Bergamo  had  openly  renounced  the  authority 
of  St.  Mark,  and  espoused  the  cause  of  Fmnee ; 
the  country  people,  on  the  other  hand,  wore  bit- 
terly hostile  to  the  new  Republicans.  Oppressed 
by  requisitions,  plundered  and  insulted  by  the 
troops,  the  peasants  had  slain  straggling  aud 
marauding  French  soldiers ;  the  comrades  of  the 
sufferers  had  retiiliated,  and  an  open  revolt  was 
more  than  once  expected.  General  Battaglia,  the 
Venetian  providatore,  remonstrated  against  the 
open  violence  practised  on  the  subjects  of  Venice ; 
Buonaparte  replied  by  accusing  the  government 
of  partiality  for  Austria,  and  Went  so  far  as  to 
employ  General  Andrieux  to  instigate  the  people 
to  rise  against  the  senate.  The  Directory,  how- 
ever, desired  him  to  pause,  and  not  to  'drive 
the  Venetians  to  extremity,  till  the  opportunity 
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should  have  arrived  for  carrying  into  .  the 

future  projects  entertaiiK'd  ;if,'ainst  thi  state.' 
Botli  parties  were  watching  their  time,  ^.ut  tlic 
craven  watclies  in  vain,  for  lie  is  struck  down 
long  before  his  time  to  strike  arrives."  A  month 
later,  when  Napoleon  was  believed  to  be  involved 
in  dilHculties  in  Carinthia  and  the  Tyrol,  Venice 
"had  thrown  off  il  o  mask  of  neutrality;  the 
tocsin  had  sounded  through  the  comraures  of  the 
Terra  Firma,  and  a  body  of  troops  had  joined 
the  insurgents  ii  tne  attack  on  the  citadel  of 
Verona.  Not  only  were  the  French  assailed 
wherever  they  wei  j  found  in  arms,  but  the  very 
sick  were  inhumanly  slain  in  the  hospitals  by 
the  infuriated  peasantry;  the  principal  massacre 
took  place  at  Verona  on  Easter  Monday  [Aoril 
17],  and  cast  a  deep  stain  on  the  Venetian  cause 
and  character."  3ut  even  while  these  sinister 
events  were  in  progress,  Bonaparte  had  made 
peace  with  the  humiliated  Austrlans,  and  had 
signed  the  preliminary  treaty  of  Leoben,  which 
promised  to  give  Venice  to  them  in  exchange  for 
the  Netherlands.  And  now,  with  all  his  forces 
set  free,  he  was  prepared  to  crush  tlie  venerable 
Republic,  and  make  it  subservient  to  his  ambi- 
tious schemes.  He  ' '  refused  to  hear  of  any  ac- 
commodation: and,  unfortunately,  the  base  mas- 
sacre of  Verona  blackened  the  Venetian  cause 
so  much  as  almost  to  gloss  over  the  unprincipled 
violence  of  their  adversaries.  '  If  vou  could 
offer  me  the  treasures  of  Peru,'  said  Napoleon  to 
the  terrified  deputies  who  came  to  sue  for  pardon 
and  offer  reparation,  'if  you  could  cover  your 
whole  dominions  with  golci,  the  atonement  would 
be  insufficient.  French  blood  has  been  treacher- 
ously shed,  and  the  Lion  of  St.  Mark  must  bite 
the  dust. '  On  the  3d  of  3Iay  he  declared  war 
against  the  republic,  and  French  troops  immedi- 
ately advanced  to  the  shores  of  the  lagunes. 
Here,  however,  tlie  waves  of  the  Adriatic  ar- 
rested their  progress,  for  they  had  not  a  single 
boat  at  command,  whereas  the  Venetians  had  a 
good  fleet  in  the  harbour,  and  an  army  of  10,000 
or  15,000  soldiers  in  the  capital :  they  only  wanted 
the  courage  to  use  them.  Instead  of  fighting, 
however,  they  deliberated ;  and  tried  to  purchase 
safety  by  gold,  instead  of  maintaining  it  by  arms. 
Findmg  the  enemy  relentless,  the  Great  Council 
proposed  to  modify  their  government,  —  to  render 
it  more  democratic,  in  order  lo  please  the  Fi  ench 
commander, —  to  lay  their  very  institutions  at 
the  feet  of  the  conqueror;  and,  strange  to  say, 
only  21  patricians  out  of  690  dissented  from  this 
act  of  national  degradation.  The  democratic 
perty,  supported  by  the  intrigues  of  Vittelan, 
the  French  secretary  of  legation,  exerted  them- 
selves to  t  he  utmost.  The  Slavonian  troops  were 
disbanded,  or  embarked  for  Dalraatia;  the  fleet 
was  dismantled,  and  the  Senate  were  rapidly 
divesting  themselves  of  everj  privilege,  when,  on 
the  31.st  of  May,  a  popular  tumult  broke  out  in 
the  capit'il.  The  Great  Council  were  in  delibei- 
ation  when  shots  were  fired  beneath  the  windows 
of  the  ducal  palace.  The  trembling  senators 
tho.iglit  that  the  rising  was  directed  against 
th.'m,  and  that  their  lives  were  in  danger,  and 
hastened  to  divest  themselves  of  every  remnant 
of  power  and  authority  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  populace  were  taking  arms  in  their  favour. 
'Long  live  St.  Mark,  and  dov/n  with  foreign 
dominion ! '  was  the  crjr  of  the  insurgents,  but 
nothing  could  communicate  one  spark  of  gallant 
Are  tn  the  Venetian  aristocracy.     In  the  midst  of 


the  general  confusion,  while  the  adverse  parties 
were  firing  on  each  other,  imd  the  disbanded  Sla- 
vonians threatening  to  plunder  the  city,  these 
unhappy  legislators  could  only  delegate  their 
power  to  a  hastily  asse?  .bled  provisional  govern- 
ment, and  then  separate  in  shame  and  for  ever. 
The  democratic  government  commenced  their 
career  in  a  manner  as  dishonourable  as  that  of 
the  aristocracy  had  been  closed. "  They  ' '  imme- 
diately despatched  tlie  flotilla  to  bring  over  tho 
French  troops.  A  brigade  under  Baraguai  d'Hi/- 
licij  soon  landed  [May  15]  at  the  place  of  S'. 
Mark ;  and  Venice,  which  had  braved  th^;  thun- 
deis  of  the  Vatican,  the  power  of  the  emper- 
ors, and  the  arms  of  the  Othmans,  .  .  .  now 
sunk  for  ever,  and  without  striking  one  manly 
blow  or  firing  one  single  shot  for  honour  and 
fame!  Venice  counted  1300  years  of  indepen- 
dence, centuries  of  power  and  renown,  and  many 
also  of  greatness  and  glory,  but  ended  in  a  man- 
ner more  dishonourable  than  any  state  of  which 
history  makes  mention.  The  French  went 
through  the  form  of  acknowledging  the  new 
democratic  government,  but  retained  the  power 
in  their  own  hands.  Heavy  contributions  were 
levied,  all  the  naval  and  military  stores  were 
taken  possession  of,  and  the  fleet,  having  con- 
veyed French  troops  to  the  Ionian  islands,  was 
sent  to  Toulon." — T.  Mitchell,  Principal  Cam- 
paigns in  t/ie  Rise  of  Napoleon,  ch.  6  {Praser's 
Magazine,  April,  1846). 

Also  in  :  E.  Flagg,  Venice :  The  City  of  the 
Sea,  pt.  1,  ch.  1-4  (p.  1). — Memoirs  of  Napoleon 
dictated  at  St.  Helena,  v.  4,  ch.  5. 

A.  D.  1797  (May  — October).— Napoleon's 
political  work  in  Italy. — Creation  of  the  Ligu- 
rian  and  Cisalpine  Republics. —Dismemberment 
of  the  Graubunden. — The  Peace  of  Campo- 
Formio. — Venice  given  over  to  Austria,  and 
Lombardyand  the  Netherlands  taken  away. — 
"The  revolution  in  Venice  was  soon  followed 
by  another  in  Genoa,  also  organised  by  the 
plots  of  the  French  minister  there,  Faypoult. 
The  Genoese  had  in  general  shown  themselves 
favourable  to  France ;  but  there  existed  among 
the  nobles  an  anti-French  party ;  the  Senate,  like 
that  of  Venice,  was  too  aristocratic  to  suit  Bona- 
parte's or  the  Directory's  notions;  and  it  was 
considered  that  Genoa,  under  a  democratic  con- 
stitution, would  be  more  subservient  to  French 
interests.  An  insurrection,  prepared  by  Fay- 
poult, of  some  700  or  800  of  the  lowest  class  of 
Genoese,  aided  by  Frenchmen  and  Lombards, 
bvoke  out  on  May  22nd,  but  was  put  down  by 
the  great  mass  of  the  real  Genoese  people. 
Bonaparte,  however,  was  determined  to  effect 
his  object.  He  directed  a  force  of  12,000  men 
on  Gknoa,  and  despatched  Lavalettc  with  a  letter 
to  the  Doge.  .  .  .  Bonaparte's  threats  were  at- 
tended by  the  same  magical  effects  at  Genoa  as 
had  followed  them  at  Venice.  The  Senate  im- 
mediately despatched  three  nobles  to  treat  with 
him.  and  on  June  6th  was  concluded  the  Treaty 
of  Montebello.  The  Government  of  Genoa  recog- 
nised by  this  treaty  the  sovereignty  of  the  peo- 
ple, confided  the  legislative  power  to  two  Coun- 
cils, one  of  300,  the  other  of  500  members,  tho 
executive  power  to  a  Senate  of  twelve,  presided 
over  by  the  Doge.  Meanwhile  a  provisional 
government  was  to  be  established.  By  a  secret 
article  a  contribution  of  four  millions,  disguised 
under  the  name  of  a  loan,  was  imposed  upon 
Genoa.     Her  obedience  was  recon^iieused  with  a 
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considerable  augmentation  of  territory,  and  the 
incorporation  of  the  districts  Icnown  as  the  '  im- 
perial flefs. '  Sucli  was  tlic  orii^in  of  the  Lii^urian 
llcpublic.  Austrian  Lombardy,  after  its  con- 
quest, had  also  been  formed  into  tlie  '  Lombard 
Republic';  but  tl)e  Directory  had  not  rtcagnised 
it,  awaiting  a  flnal  settlement  of  Italy  through  a 
peace  with  Austria.  Bonaparte,  after  taking 
possession  of  the  Duchy  of  Modena  and  the 
Legations,  had,  at  first,  thought  of  erecting 
them  into  an  independent  state  under  the  name 
of  the  '  Cispadaue  Renublic ' ;  but  he  afterwards 
changed  his  mind  and  united  these  states  with 
Lombardy  under  the  title  of  the  Cisalpine  Repub- 
lic, lie  declared,  in  the  name  of  the  Directory, 
the  independence  of  this  new  republic,  June 
29th  1797;  reserving,  however,  the  right  of 
nominating,  for  the  first  time,  the  members  of 
the  Government  and  of  the  legislative  body. 
The  districts  of  the  Valteline,  Chiavenna,  and 
Borraio,  subject  to  the  Grison  League,  in  which 
discontent  anu  disturbance  had  been  excited  by 
French  agents,  were  united  in  October  to  the 
new  state ;  whose  constitution  was  modelled  on 
that  of  the  French  Republic.  Bonaparte  was 
commissioned  by  the  Directory  to  negociate  a 
definitive  peace  with  Austria,  and  conferences 
were  opened  for  that  purpose  at  Montebello, 
Bonaparte's  residence  near  Milan.  The  negocia- 
tions  were  chiefly  managed  by  himself,  and  on 
the  part  of  Austria  by  the  Marquis  di  Gallo,  the 
Neapolitan  ambassador  at  Vienna,  and  Count 
Meerfeld.  .  .  .  The  negociations  were  protracted 
six  months,  partly  through  Bonaparte's  engage- 
ments in  arranging  the  affairs  of  the  new  Italian 
republics,  but  more  especially  by  divisions  and 
feuds  in  the  French  Directory. "  The  Peace  of 
Campo  Formio  was  concluded  October  17.  "It 
derived  this  name  from  its  having  been  signed 
in  a  ruined  castle  situated  in  a  small  'Milage  of 
that    name   near  Udine;    a    place  selected    on 

S rounds  of  etiquette  in  preference  to  the  resi- 
ence  of  either  of  the  negoclators.  By  this 
treaty  the  Emperor  ceded  the  Austrian  Nether- 
lands to  France;  abandoned  to  the  Cisalpine 
Republic,  which  he  recogni.sed,  Bergamo,  Bres- 
cia, Crema,  Peschiera,  the  town  and  fortress  of 
Mantua  with  their  territories,  and  all  that  part 
of  the  former  Venetian  possessions  to  the  south 
and  west  of  a  line  which,  commencing  in  the 
Tyrol,  traversed  the  Lago  di  Garda,  the  left  bank 
of  the  Adige,  but  including  Porto  Legnago  on 
the  ri„ht  bank,  and  thence  along  the  left  bank  of 
the  Po  to  its  mouth.  Franco  was  to  possess  the 
Ionian  Islands,  and  all  the  Venetian  settlements 
in  Albania  below  the  Gulf  of  Lodrino;  the 
French  Republic  agreeing  on  its  side  that  the 
Emperor  should  have  Istria,  Dalmatia,  the  Vene- 
tian isles  in  the  Adriatic,  the  mouths  of  the 
Cattaro,  the  city  of  Venice,  the  Lagoons,  'and  all 
the  former  Venetian  terra  flrma  to  tho  line  before 
described.  The  Emperor  ceded  the  Breisgau  to 
the  Duke  of  Modena,  to  be  held  on  the  same  con- 
ditions as  he  had  held  tlie  Modenese.  A  congress 
composed  of  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  German 
Federation  was  to  assemble  immediately,  to  treat 
of  a  peace  between  France  and  the  Empire.  To 
this  patent  treaty  was  added  another  Fccret  one, 
by  the  principal  article  of  which  the  Emperor 
consented  that  France  should  have  the  frontier 
of  the  Rhine,  except  the  Prussian  possessions, 
and  stipulated  that  the  Imperial  troops  should 
enter  Venice  on  the  same  day  that  tlic  French 


entered  Mentz.  He  also  promised  to  use  his  in- 
fluence to  obtain  the  accession  of  the  Empire  to 
this  arrangement ;  and  if  that  body  withheld  its 
consent,  to  give  it  no  more  assistance  than  his  con- 
tingent. The  navigation  of  the  Rhine  to  be  de- 
clared free.  If,  at  the  peace  with  the  Empire, 
the  French  Republic  should  make  any  acquisi- 
tions in  Germany,  the  Emperor  was  to  obtain  an 
equivalent  there,  and  vice  versil.  The  Dutch 
Stadtholder  to  have  a  territorial  indemnity.  To 
the  King  of  Prus.sia  were  to  be  restored  his  pos- 
sessions on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  ho 
was  consequently  to  have  no  new  acquisitions  in 
Germany.  Princes  and  States  of  the  Empire, 
damnified  by  this  treaty,  to  obtain  a  suitable  in- 
demnity. .  .  .  By  the  Treaty  of  Campo  Formio 
was  terminated  not  only  the  Italian  campaign, 
but  also  the  first  continental  war  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. The  establishment  of  Bonaparte's  prestige 
and  power  by  the  former  was  a  result  still  more 
momentous  in  its  consequences  for  Europe  than 
the  fall  of  Venice  and  the  revolutionising  of 
Northern  Italy."— T.  H.  Dyer,  Uiat.  of  Modern 
Europe,  bk.  7,  ch.  8  {c.  4). 

Also  in:  A.  Thiers,  Hist,  of  the  French  Rev. 
{Am.  ed.),  v.  4,  pp.  214-225.— Sir  W.  Scott,  Life 
of  Napoleon  Buorutparte,  ch.  28. — Memoirs  of  Na- 
jyoleon  dictated  at  St.  Helena,  ch.  6-8. 

A.  D.  1797  (September).  —  Conflict  of  the 
Directory  and  th^  two  Councils. — The  Revo- 
lutionary Coup  d'Etat  of  the  i8th  of  Fructidor. 
— Suppression  of  the  Royalists  and  Moderates. 
— Practical  overthrow  of  the  Constitution. — 
' '  The  inevitable  dissension  between  the  execu- 
tive power  and  the  electoral  power  had  already 
displayed  itself  at  the  conclusion  of  the  elections  of 
the  Year  V.  The  elections  were  made  for  the  most 
part  under  the  influence  of  the  reactionary  party, 
which,  whilst  it  refrained  from  conspiring  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  new  Constitution,  saw  with 
terror  that  the  execiitive  power  was  in  the  hands 
of  men  who  had  taken  pi.rt  in  the  excesses  and 
crimes  of  the  Convention.  Pichegru,  whose  in- 
trigues with  the  princes  of  the  House  of  Bour- 
bon were  not  yet  known,  was  enthusiastically 
made  President  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred, 
and  Barbe-Marbois  was  made  President  of  tlie 
Ancients.  Le  Tourneur  having  become,  by  lot, 
the  retiring  member  of  the  Directory,  Barthelemy, 
an  upright  and  moderate  man,  was  chosen  in  his 
place.  He,  as  well  as  his  colleague,  Carnot, 
were  opposed  to  violent  measures ;  but  they  only 
formed  in  the  Directorate  a  minority  wliich  was 
powerless  against  the  Triumvirs  Barras,  Rewbel, 
and  La  Revc'Ui^re,  who  soon  entered  upon  a 
struggle  with  the  two  Councils.  .  .  .  There  were, 
doubtless,  amongst  [their  opponents]  in  the  two 
Councils,  some  Royalists,  and  ardent  reactionists, 
who  desired  with  all  their  hearts  the  restoration 
of  the  Bourbons ;  but,  according  to  the  very  best 
testimony,  the  majority  of  the  names  which  were 
drawn  from  the  electoral  urn  since  the  promul- 
gation of  the  Constitution  of  the  Year  III.  were 
strangers  to  the  Royalist  party.  '  They  did  not 
desire, '  to  use  the  words  of  an  eminent  and  im- 
partial historian  of  our  own  day  [De  Barante, 
'Life  of  Royer-Collard' ],  a  counter-revolution, 
but  the  abolition  of  the  revolutionary  laws  whicli 
were  still  in  force.  They  wished  for  peace  and 
true  liberty,  and  the  successive  purification  of  n 
Directorate  which  was  the  direct  heir  of  the  Con- 
vention. .  .  .  But  the  Directorate  was  as  much 
opposed  to  the  Moderates  as  to  the  Royalists. '    It 
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pretended  to  regard  these  two  parties  as  one,  and 
falsely  represented  them  as  conspiring  in  com- 
mon for  tlie  overthrow  of  the  Republic  and  tlic 
re-establishment  of  monarchy.  .  .  .  If  there  were 
few  Royalists  in  the  two  Councils,  there  were 
also  few  men  determined  to  provoke  on  the  part 
of  the  Directors  a  recourse  to  violence  against 
tlieir  colleagues.  But  as  a  great  number  of  their 
members  had  sat  in  the  Convention,  they  natu- 
rally feareil  a  too  complete  reaction,  and,  affect- 
ing a  great  zeal  for  the  Const  itution,  they  founded 
at  the  Hotel  Salm,  under  the  name  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Club,ana8soi;iati(m  which  was  widely 
opposed  in  its  spirit  and  tendency  to  that  of  the 
Hotel  Clichj',  in  which  were  as-sembled  the  most 
ardent  members  of  the  reactionary  jmrty  [and 
hence  called  Clichyaus].  .  .  .  The  Council  of 
Five  Hundred,  on  the  motion  of  a  member  of  the 
Clichy  (Mub,  energetically  demanded  that  the 
Legislative  power  should  have  a  share  in  de- 
termining q\iestions  of  peace  or  war.  No  gen- 
eral had  exercised,  in  this  respect,  a  more  arbitrary 
power  than  had  Bonaparte,  who  had  negotiated 
of  his  own  HM'.re  authority  several  treaties,  and 
the  preliminaries  of  the  peace  of  Campo  Formio. 
He  was  offended  at  these  pretensions  on  the  part 
of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  and  entreated 
the  Government  to  look  to  the  army  for  support 
against  the  Councils  and  the  reactionary  press. 
ife  even  sent  to  Paris,  as  a  support  to  the  policy 
of  the  Directors,  General  Augereau,  one  of  the 
bravest  men  of  his  army,  but  by  no  means  scru- 
pulous as  to  the  employment  of  violent  means, 
and  disposed  to  regard  the  sword  as  the  supreme 
argument  in  politics,  whether  at  home  or  abroad. 
The  Director^?-  gave  him  the  command  of  the 
military  division  of  Paris.  .  .  .  Henceforth  a  coup 
d'etat  appeared  inevitable.  The  Directors  now 
marched  some  regiments  upon  the  capital,  in  de- 
fiance of  a  clause  of  the  Constitution  which  pro- 
hibited the  presence  of  troops  within  a  distance  of 
twelve  leagues  of  Paris,  imless  in  accordance  with 
a  special  law  passed  in  or  near  Paris  itself.  The 
Councils  burst  forth  into  reproaches  and  threats 
against  the  Directors,  to  which  the  latter  replied 
b^  fiery  addresses  to  the  armies,  and  to  the  Coun- 
cils themselves.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Direc- 
tors Camot  and  Barthelemy  endeavoured  to  quell 
the  rising  storm ;  their  three  colleagues  refused 
to  listen  to  them,  and  fl.xed  the  18th  Fructidor 
[September  4]  for  the  execution  of  their  criminal 
projects.  During  the  night  preceding  that  day, 
Augereau  marched  13,000  men  into  Paris,  and  in 
the  morning  these  troops,  under  his  own  com- 
mand, supported  by  40  pieces  of  cannon,  sur- 
rounded the  Tuileries,  in  which  the  Councilc  held 
their  sittings.  The  grenadiers  of  the  Councils' 
guard  joined  Augereau,  who  arrested  with  his 
own  hand  the  brave  Ramel,  who  commanded  that 
guard,  and  General  Pichegru,  the  President  of 
the  Council  of  Five  Hundred.  .  .  .  The  Direc- 
tors .  .  .  published  a  letter  written  by  Moreau, 
which  revealed  Pichegru 's  treason;  and  at  the 
same  time  nominated  a  Committee  for  the  pur- 
pose of  watching  over  the  public  safety.  .  .  . 
Forty-two  members  of  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred,  eleven  members  of  that  of  the  An- 
cients, and  two  of  the  Directors,  Camot  [who 
escaped,  howe  er,  into  Switzerland]  and  Bar- 
thelemy, were  condemned  to  be  transported  to 
the  fatal  district  of  Sinnamari.  .  .  .  The  Directors 
bIho  made  the  editors  of  35  journals  the  victim<» 
of  their  resentment.     They  had  the  laws  passed 


in  favour  of  the  priests  and  emigrants  reversed, 
and  annulled  the  elections  of  48  departments. 
Merlin  de  Douai  and  Fran9oi8  de  Neufchftteau 
were  chosen  as  successors  to  Camot  and  Bar- 
thelemy, who  had  been  banished  and  proscribed 
by  their  colleagues.  That  which  took  place  on 
the  18th  Fructidor  ruined  the  Constitutional  and 
Moderate  party,  whilst  it  resuscitated  that  of  the 
Revolution." — E.  de  Bonnechose,  Hist,  of  France, 
4th  period,  bk.  2,  ch.  4  (».  3). — "During  theso  two 
days,  Paris  continued  perfectly  quiet.  The 
patriots  of  the  fauxbourgs  deemed  the  punish- 
ment of  transportation  too  mild.  .  .  .  Theso 
groups,  however,  which  were  far  from  numerous, 
disturbed  not  in  the  least  the  peace  of  Paris. 
The  .sectionaries  of  Vendemiaire  .  .  .  hiid  no 
longer  sufficient  energy  1'>  take  up  arms  spon- 
taneously. They  suffered  the  stroke  of  policy 
to  be  carried  into  effect  without  opposition.  For 
the  rest,  public  opinion  continued  uncertain.  The 
sincere  republicans  clearly  perceived  that  the 
royalist  faction  had  rendered  an  energetic  meas- 
ure inevitable,  but  they  deplored  the  violation 
of  the  laws  and  the  intervention  of  the  ihilitary 
power.  They  almost  doubted  the  culpability  of 
the  conspirators  on  seeing  such  a  man  as  Camot 
mingled  in  their  ranks.  They  apprehended  that 
hatred  had  too  strongly  influenced  the  determina- 
tions of  the  Directory.  Lastly,  even,  though 
considering  its  determinations  as  necessary,  they 
were  sad,  and  not  without  reason ;  for  it  became 
evident  that  that  constitution,  on  which  they  had 
placed  all  their  hope,  was  not  the  termination  of 
our  troubles  and  our  discord.  The  mass  of  the 
population  submitted  and  detached  itself  much 
on  that  day  from  political  events.  .  .  .  From 
that  day,  political  zeal  began  to  cool.  Such 
were  the  consequences  of  the  stroke  of  policy  ac- 
complished on  the  18th  of  Fructidor.  It  has 
been  asserted  that  it  had  become  useless  at  the 
moment  when  it  was  executed ;  that  the  Direc- 
tory, in  frightening  the  royalist  faction,  had 
already  succeeded  in  overawing  it;  that,  by  per- 
sisting in  this  stretch  of  power,  it  paved  the  way 
to  military  usurpation.  .  .  .  But  .  .  .  the  royal- 
ist faction.  ...  on  the  junction  of  the  new  third 
.  .  .  would  infallibly  have  overturned  every- 
thing, and  mastered  the  Directory.  Civil  war 
would  then  have  ensued  between  it  and  the 
armies.  The  Directory,  in  foreseeing  this  move- 
ment and  timely  repressing  it,  prevented  a  civil 
war;  and,  if  it  placed  itself  under  the  protection 
of  the  military,  it  submitted  to  a  melancholy  but 
inevitable  necessity." — A.  Thiers,  Uist.  of  the 
French  Rev.  {Am.  ed.),  v.  4,  pp.  305-306. 

A.  D.  1797-1798  (December — May). — Revo- 
lutionar7  intrigues  in  Rome. — French  troops 
in  possession  of  the  city. — Formation  of  the 
Roman  Republic. — Removal  of  the  Pope. — "At 
Rome  a  permanent  conspiracy  was  established  at 
the  French  Embassy,  where  Joseph  Bonaparte,  as 
the  ambassador  of  the  Republic,  was  the  centre  of 
a  k^Dt  of  conspirators.  On  the  28tli  of  December, 
1797,  came  the  first -open  attempt  at  insurrection. 
Q«neral  Duphot.  a  hot-headed  young  man,  one 
of  the  military  attaches  of  the  French  Embassy, 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  handful  of  the  dis- 
affected, and  led  them  to  the  attack  of  one  of  the 
posts  of  the  pontifical  troops.  In  the  ensuing 
skirmish  a  chance  shot  struck  down  the  French 
geneml,  and  tlie  rabble  which  followed  him  dis- 
persed in  all  directions.  It  was  just  the  oppor- 
tunity for  which  the  Directory  had  been  waiting 
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iu  order  to  break  the  treaty  of  Tolentino  and 
seize  upon  Rome.  Josepli  Bonaparte  left  the 
city  the  morning  after  tlie  emeute,  and  a  column 
of  troops  was  inmiediutely  detached  from  his 
brother's  army  in  the  north  of  Italy  and  ordered 
to  march  on  Rome.  It  consisted  of  General  Ber- 
thier's  division  and  6,000  Poles  under  Dombrow- 
ski,  and  it  received  the  ominous  title  of  I'armee 
vengeresse  —  the  avenging  army.  As  thej'  ad- 
vanced through  the  Papal  territory  *hey  met 
with  no  sympathy,  no  assistance,  from  the  in- 
habitants, who  looked  upon  them  as  invaders 
rather  than  deliverers.  'The  army,'  Berthier 
wrote  to  Bonaparte,  'ha^,  ..  t 'vith  nothing  but 
the  most  profound  consternation  in  this  country, 
without  seeing  one  glimpse  of  the  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence; only  one  single  patriot  came  to  me, 
and  offered  to  set  at  liberty  2,000  convicts.'  This 
liberal  offer  of  a  re-inforcement  of  2,000  scoun- 
drels the  French  general  thought  it  better  to  de- 
cline. ...  At  length,  on  the  10th  of  February, 
Berthier  appeared  before  Rome.  .  .  .  Wishing 
to  avoid  a  useless  effusion  of  blood,  Pius  VI. 
ordered  the  gates  to  be  thrown  open,  contenting 
himself  with  addressing,  through  the  comman- 
dant of  St.  Angelo,  a  protest  to  the  French  gen- 
eral, in  which  he  declared  that  he  yielded  only  to 
overwhelming  force.  A  few  days  after,  a  self- 
elected  deputation  of  Romans  waited  upon  Ber- 
thier to  request  him  to  proclaim  Rome  a  repub- 
lic, leader  the  protection  of  France.  As  Berthier 
had  been  one  of  the  most  active  agents  in  getting 
up  this  deputation,  he,  of  course,  immediately 
yielded  to  their  request.  The  French  general 
then  demanded  of  the  Pope  that  he  should  for- 
mally resign  his  temporal  power,  and  accept  the 
new  order  of  things.  His  reply  was  the  same  as 
that  of  every  Pope  of  whom  such  a  demand  has 
been  made :  '  We  cannot  —  we  will  not ! '  In  the 
midst  of  a  violent  thunderstorm  he  was  torn 
from  his  palace,  forced  into  a  carriage,  and  curried 
away  to  Vitcrbo,  and  thence  to  Siena,  where  he 
was  kept  a  prisoner  for  three  months.  Rome 
was  ruled  by  the  iron  hand  of  a  military  governor. 
.  .  .  Meanwhile,  alarmed  at  the  rising  in  Italy, 
the  Directory  were  conveying  the  Pope  to  a 
French  prison.  .  .  .  After  a  short  stay  at  Gre- 
noble he  was  transferred  to  the  fortress  of  Valence, 
where,  broken  down  by  the  fatigues  of  his  jour- 
ney, he  died  on  August  19th,  1799,  praying  for 
his  enemies  with  his  last  breath." — Chevalier 
O'Clery,  Uut.  of  tlie  Italian  Revolution,  ch.  2, 
sect.  1. 

Also  en:  C.  A.  Fyffe,  Hist,  of  Modern  Eu- 
rope, V.  1,  ch.  4. — J.  Miley,  Hist,  of  tfie  Papal 
States,  bk.  8,  ch.  3  {v.  3).— J.  E.  Darras,  Hist,  of 
tfie  Catliolic  Church,  8th  period,  ch.  6  (p.  4). — T. 
Roscoe,  Memoirs  of  Sripio  de  Iticci,  v.  2.  ch.  4. 

A.  D.  1797-1798  (December — September). — 
Invasion  and  subjugation  of  Switzerland. — 
Creation  of  the  Helvetic  Republic.  See  Switz- 
erland: A.  D.  1793-1798. 

A.  D.  1797-1799. — Hostile  attitude  toward 
tha  United  States. — The  X,  Y,  Z  correspon- 
dence.— Nearness  of  war.  See  United  States 
OF  Am.  :  A.  D.  1797-1799. 

A.  D.  1798  (May — August).  —  Bonaparte's 
expedition  to  Egypt. — His  seizure  of  Malta. 
— Pursuit  by  the  English  fleet  under  Nelson. 
—The  Battle  of  the  Nile.— "The  treaty  of 
Campo  Formio,  by  whii;h  Austria  obtained  terms 
highly  advantageous  to  her  interests,  dissolved 
the  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  of  the  con- 


tinental powers,  and  left  England  alone  in  arms. 
Tlie  humiliation  of  this  country  was  to  be  the 
last  and  the  greatest  achievement  of  Frenjh  am- 
bition. .  .  .  During  the  autumn  and  vvintcT  of 
this  year  [1797-8],  preparations  for  a  great  arma- 
ment were  proceeding  at  Toulon,  nd  other  har- 
bours in  possession  oif  the  French.  The  army  of 
Italv,  clamorous  for  a  promised  donation  of 
1,000,000,000  francs,  which  the  Directory  were 
unable  to  pay,  had  been  flattered  by  the  title  of 
the  army  of  England,  and  appeased  by  the  pros- 
pect of  the  plunder  of  this  country.  But  what- 
ever might  be  the  view  of  the  Directory,  or  tho 
expectation  oT  the  army,  Bonaparte  had  no  in- 
tention of  luidertaking  an  enterprise  so  rash  as  a 
descent  upon  the  coast  of  England,  while  tho 
fleets  of  England  kept  possession  of  the  seas. 
There  was  another  quarter  from  which  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  might  be  menaced  with  a  better 
chance  of  success.  India  could  never  be  secure 
while  Egypt  and  the  great  eastern  port  of  the 
Mediterranean  were  in  the  possession  of  one  of 
the  great  maritime  powers.  Egypt  had  been  an 
object  of  French  ambition  since  the  time  of  Louia 
XiV.  ...  It  was  for  Egypt,  therefore,  that  the 
great  armament  of  Toulon  was  destined.  Tho 
])roject  was  not  indeed  considered  a  very  hope- 
ful one  at  Paris;  but  s>ich  was  the  dread  and 
hatred  of  the  ruling  faction  for  the  great  military 
genius  which  had  sprung  out  of  the  anarchy  of 
France,  and  of  the  30,000  creditors  whom  they 
were  imablc  to  satisfy,  that  the  issue  of  the  ex- 
pedition which  they  most  desired  was,  that  it 
might  never  return  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 
.  .  .  The  fleet,  consisting  of  thirteen  ships  of  the 
line,  with  several  frigates,  smaller  vessels,  and 
transports  conveying  28,000  picked  troops,  with 
the  full  equipment  for  every  kind  of  military 
service,  set  sail  on  the  14th  of  May.  Attached 
to  this  singular  expedition,  destined  for  the  in- 
vasion of  a  friendly  country,  and  the  destruction 
of  an  unoffending  people,  was  a  staff  of  pro- 
fessors, furnished  with  books,  maps,  and  philo- 
sophical instruments  for  prosecuting  scientific 
researches  in  a  land  which,  to  a  Christian  and  a 
philosopher,  was  the  most  interesting  portion  of 
the  globe.  The  great  armament  commenced  its 
career  of  rapine  by  seizing  on  the  important 
island  of  Malta.  Under  the  shallow  pretence  of 
taking  in  water  for  a  squadron  which  had  left 
its  anchorage  only  two  days,  a  portion  of  tho 
troops  were  landed,  and,  after  a  show  of  resis- 
tance, the  degenerate  knights,  who  had  already 
been  corrupted,  surrendered  Malta,  Gozo,  and  Cu- 
mino,  to  the  French  Republic.  A  great  amount 
of  treasure  and  of  munitions  of  war,  besides  the 
possession  of  the  strongest  place  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, were  thus  acquired  without  loss  or  delay. 
A  conquest  of  such  importance  would  have 
amply  repaid  and  justified  the  expedition,  if  no 
ulterior  object  had  been  pursued.  But  Bona- 
parte suffered  himself  to  be  detained  no  more 
than  twenty-four  hours  by  this  achievement ;  and 
having  left  a  garrison  of  4,000  men  in  the  ish'nd, 
and  established  a  form  of  civil  government,  i.fter 
the  French  pattern,  he  shaped  his  course  direct 
for  Alexandria.  On  the  Ist  of  July,  the  first 
division  of  the  French  troops  were  landid  at 
3Iarabou,  a  few  miles  from  the  city.  Aboukir 
and  Rosetta,  which  commanded  the  mouths  of  the 
Nile,  were  occupied  without  difficulty.  Alex- 
andria itself  was  incapable  of  any  effe.;tual  de- 
fence, and,  after  a  few  skirmishes  with  the  hand- 
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ful  of  Jnnissaries  which  constituted  the  garrison, 
the  Frencli  entered  tlie  place;  iiud  for  several 
liours  the  inhubitJiats  were  given  up  to  an  indis- 
criminate massacre.  Bonaparte  pushed  forward 
with  his  usual  rapidity,  undeterred  b}'  the  horrors 
of  the  sandy  desert,  <ind  the  sufTerings  of  his 
troops.  After  two  victories  over  the  3Iamelukes, 
one  of  which  was  obtained  within  sight  of  the 
Pyramids  [and  called  the  Battle  of  the  Pyra- 
mitls],  the  French  advanced  to  Cairo ;  and  such 
was  the  terror  which  they  had  inspired,  that  the 
capital  of  Egypt  was  surrendered  without  a  blow. 
Thus  in  three  weeks  the  country  had  been  over- 
run. Tlie  invaders  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
hostility  of  the  people ;  a  rich  and  fertile  country, 
the  frontier  of  Asia,  was  in  their  possession;  but, 
in  order  to  hold  the  possession  secure,  it  was  nec- 
essary to  retain  the  command  of  the  sea.  The 
English  Government,  on  their  side,  considered 
the  capture  of  the  Toulon  armament  an  object  of 
paramount  importance;  and  Earl  St.  Vincent, 
who  was  still  blockading  the  Spanish  ports,  was 
ordered  to  leave  Cadiz,  if  necessary,  with  his 
whole  fleet,  in  search  of  the  French ;  but  at  uU 
events,  to  detach  a  squadron,  under  Sir  Horatio 
Nelson,  on  that  service.  .  .  .  Nelson  left  Gib- 
raltar on  the  8th  of  3Iay,  with  three  ships  of  the 
line,  four  frigates,  and  a  sloop.  .  .  .  He  was  re- 
inforced, on  the  5th  of  June,  with  ten  sail  of  the 
line.  His  frigates  had  parted  company  with  him 
on  the  20th  of  May,  and  never  returned."  Sus- 
pecting that  Egypt  was  Bonaparte's  destination, 
he  made  sail  for  Alexandria,  but  passed  the 
French  expedition,  at  night,  on  the  way,  arrived 
in  advance  of  it,  and,  thinking  his  surmise  mis- 
taken, steered  away  for  the  Morea  and  thence  to 
Naples.  It  was  not  until  the  1st  of  August  that 
he  reached  the  Egyptian  coast  a  second  time, 
and  found  the  French  fleet,  of  sixteen  sail,  "at 
anchor  in  line  of  battle,  in  the  Bay  of  Aboukir. 
Nelson,  having  determined  to  fight  whenever  he 
came  up  with  the  enemy,  whether  by  day  or  by 
night,  immediately  made  the  signal  for  action. 
Although  she  French  fleet  lay  in  an  open  road- 
stead, they  had  taken  up  a  position  so  strong  as 
to  justify  their  belief  that  they  could  not  be  suc- 
cessfully attacked  by  a  force  less  than  double 
their  own.  They  lay  close  in  shore,  with  a  large 
shoal  in  their  rear ;  in  the  advance  of  their  line 
was  an  island,  on  which  a  formidable  battery 
had  been  erected ;  and  their  flanks  were  covered 
by  numerous  gun-boats.  .  .  .  The  general  action 
commenced  at  sunset,  and  continued  throughout 
the  night  until  six  o'clock  the  following  morning, 
a  period  of  nearly  twelve  hours.  But  in  less 
than  two  hours,  five  of  the  enemy's  ships  had 
struck ;  and,  soon  after  nine  o'clock,  the  sea  and 
shore,  for  miles  around,  were  illuminated  by  a 
fire  which  burst  from  the  decks  of  the  'Orient,' 
the  French  flag-ship,  of  120  guns.  In  about 
half  an  hour  she  blew  up,  with  an  explosion  so 
appalling  that  for  some  minutes  the  action  was 
suspended,  as  if  by  tacit  consent.  At  this  time 
the  French  Admiral  Brueys  was  dead,  .  .  .  kille-^ 
by  a  chain-shot  before  the  ship  took  fire.  Nelson 
also  had  been  carried  below,  with  a  wound  which 
was,  at  first,  supposed  to  be  mortal.  He  had 
been  struck  in  the  head  with  a  fragment  of  lan- 
gridge  shot,  which  tore  away  a  part  of  the  scalp. 
...  At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  four  more 
of  the  French  ships  were  destroj^ed  or  taken. 
There  was  then  an  interval  of  two  hours,  during 
which  hardly  a  shot  was  fired  on  either  side.    At 


ten  minutes  to  seven  another  ship  of  the  line, 
after  a  feeble  attempt  at  resistance,  hauled  down 
her  colours.  The  action  was  now  over.  Of  the 
thirteen  French  ships  of  the  line,  nine  had  been 
taken,  and  two  had  been  burnt."  Two  ships  of 
the  line  and  two  frigates escjiped.  "The British 
killed  and  wounded  were  805.  The  loss  of  the 
French,  including  prisoners,  was  5,225.  Such 
was  the  great  battle  of  the  Nile." — W.  Mns.sey, 
Ilist.  of  Eng.  durin//  tlie  Reign  of  George  III. ,  ch. 
39  {v.  4). 

Also  in:  E.  J.  De  La  GraviCre,  Sketches  of  tlie 
Last  Natal  War,  v.  1,  pt.  3. — K.  Southcy,  Life 
of  Nelson,  ch.  5. — Despntclies  and  letters  of  Ixfrd 
Nelson,  v.  3. — Bonaparte,  Memoirs  Dictated  at  St. 
Helena,  v.  2. — A.  T.  Mahan,  Influence  of  Sea 
Poicer  upon  the  French  lievolutton  and  Empire, 
ch.  9  (v.  1). 

A.  D.  1798-1799  (August — April). —  Arming 
against  the  Second  European  Coalition. — The 
conscription. —  Overthrow  of  the  Neapolitan 
kingdom. — Seizure  of  Piedmont. — Campaigns 
in  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  on  the  upper  Dan- 
ube.—  Early  successes  and  final  reverses. — 
' '  The  Porte  declared  war  against  the  French,  and 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  Russia  and  England 
(12th  August).  A  Russian  fleet  sailed  from  Se- 
bastopol,  and  blockaded  the  Ionian  Islands;  the 
English  vessels  found  every  Turkish  port  open  to 
them,  and  gained  possession  of  the  Levant  trade, 
to  the  detriment  of  France.  Thii'^  the  failure  of 
the  Egyptian  expedition  delivi  the  Ottoman 
Empire  into  the  hands  of  two  lowers,  the  one  in- 
tent upon  its  dismemberment,  the  other  eager  to 
make  itself  master  of  its  commerce ;  it  gave  Eng- 
land the  supremacy  in  the  Mediterranean ;  it  in- 
augurated the  appearance  of  Russia  in  southeru 
Europe ;  it  was  the  signal  for  a  second  coalition. " 
Russia,  "  under  Catherine,  had  but  taken  a  nom- 
inal part  in  the  first  coalition,  being  too  much 
occupied  with  the  annihilation  of  Poland.  .  .  . 
But  now  Catherine  was  dead,  Paul  I. ,  her  son 
and  successor,  took  the  emigres  in  his  pay,  of- 
fered the  Pietender  an  asylum  at  Mittau,  prom- 
ised his  protection  to  the  Congress  at  R;;  stadt, 
and  fitted  out  100,000  troops.  Naples  had  been  in  a 
great  ferment  since  the  creation  of  the  Roman  Re- 
public. The  nobles  and  middle  classes,  imbued 
with  French  ideas,  detested  a  Court  sold  to  the 
English,  and  presided  over  by  the  imbecile  Fer- 
dinand, who  left  the  cares  of  his  government  to 
his  dissolute  Queen.  She  hated  the  French,  and 
now  solicited  Tuscany  and  Piedmont  to  unite  with 
her  to  deliver  Italy  from  the  sway  of  these  Re- 
publicans. The  Austrian  Court,  of  which  Bona- 
parte had  been  the  conscious  or  unconscious  dupe, 
instead  of  disarming  after  the  Treaty  of  Campo- 
Formio,  continued  its  armaments  with  redoubled 
vigour,  and  now  demanded  indemnities,  on  the 
pretext  that  it  had  suffered  from  the  Republican 
system  which  the  French  introduced  into  Switzer- 
land and  Italy.  The  Directory  very  naturally  re- 
fused to  accede  to  this ;  and  thereupon  Austria 
prepared  for  war,  and  endeavoured  to  drag  Prus- 
sia and  the  German  Empire  into  it.  .  .  .  But 
Frederick  William's  successor  and  the  princedl  of 
the  empire  declined  to  recommence  hostilities 
with  France,  of  which  they  had  reason  to  fear  the 
enmity,  though  at  present  she  was  scarcely  able 
to  resist  a  second  coalition.  The  French  nation, 
in  fact,  was  sincerely  eager  for  peace.  .  .  . 
Nevertheless,  and  though  there  was  little  unity 
amongst  them,  the  Councils  and  the  Directory 
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prepared  tlieir  measures  of  defence;  they  in- 
creased the  reveinie,  by  cretvting  a  tax  on  doors 
and  windows ;  t  liey  authorised  tlie  sale  of  national 
property  to  tlie  amount  of  125,000,000  francs ;  and 
finally,  on  the  report  of  Jourdan,  they  passed  the 
famous  law  of  conscription  (5th  Septemtjer), 
which  compelled  every  Frenchman  to  serve  in  the 
army  from  the  age  of  20  to  that  of  25,  the  first 
immediate  levy  to  consist  of  200, 000  troojis.  When 
the  victory  of  the  Nile  became  known  at  Naples 
the  court  was  a  prey  to  frenzied  excitement. 
Taxes  had  already  been  doubled,  a  fifth  of  the 
population  called  to  arms,  the  nobles  and  middle 
classes  were  tortured  into  submission.  And  when 
the  report  spread  that  the  Russians  were  march- 
ing through  Poland,  it  was  resolved  to  commence 
hostilities  by  attacking  the  Roman  Republic,  and 
to  rouse  Piedmont  and  Tuscany  to  rebellion. 
Forty  thousand  Neapolitans,  scarcely  provided 
with  arms,  headed  by  the  Austrian  genend  Mack, 
made  their  way  into  the  Roman  states,  guarded 
only  by  18,000  French  troops,  dispersed  between 
the  two  seas  (12th  November).  Championnet, 
their  commander,  abandoned  Rome,  took  up  a 
position  on  the  Tiber,  near  CUvita-Castellana,  and 
concentrated  all  his  forces  on  that  point.  The 
King  of  Naples  entered  Rome,  while  Mack  went 
to  encounter  Championnet.  The  latter  beat  him, 
routed  or  captured  the  best  of  his  troops,  and 
compelled  him  to  retire  in  disorder  to  the  Neapoli- 
tan territory.  Championnet,  now  at  the  head  of 
25,000  men,  returned  to  Rome,  previous  to  march- 
ing on  Naples,  where  the  greatest  disorder  pre- 
vailed. At  the  news  of  his  approach  the  Court 
armed  the  lazzaroni,  and  fled  with  its  treasures  to 
the  English  fleet,  abandoning  the  town  to  pillage 
and  anarchy  (20th  Dec,  1798).  Mack,  seeing  his 
army  deserting  him,  and  his  officers  making  com- 
mon cause  with  the  Republicans,  conclucled  an 
armistice  with  Championnet,  but  his  soldiers  re- 
volted and  compelled  him  to  seek  safety  in  the 
French  camp.  On  Championnet's  appearance  be- 
fore Naples,  which  the  lazzaroni  defended  with 
fury,  a  violent  battle  ensued,  lasting  for  three 
dt'.ys;  however,  some  of  the  citizens  delivered  the 
fort  of  St.  Elmo  to  the  French,  and  then  the  mob 
laid  down  its  arms  (23rd  January,  1799).  The 
Parthenopeian  Republic  [so  called  from  one  of 
the  ancient  names  of  the  city  of  Naples]  was  im- 
mediately proclaimed,  a  provisional  government 
organised,  the  citizens  formed  themselves  into  a 
National  Guard,  and  the  kingdom  accepted  the 
Revolution.  The  demand  of  Championnet  for  a 
•war  contribution  of  27,000,000  francs  roused  the 
Calabrians  to  revolt;  anarchy  prevailed  every- 
where; commissioners  were  sent  by  the  Directory 
to  re-establish  order.  The  French  general  had 
them  arrested,  but  he  was  deposed  and  succeeded 
by  Macdonald.  In  commencing  its  aggression 
the  court  of  Naples  had  counted  on  the  aid  of  the 
King  of  Sardinia  and  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tus- 
cany. But  Piedmont,  placed  between  three  re- 
publics, was  herself  sharing  the  Revolutionarjr 
ferment;  the  King,  who  had  concluded  an  alli- 
ance with  Austria,  proscribed  the  democrats,  who, 
in  their  turn,  declared  war  against  him  by  means 
of  the  Ligurian  Republic,  whither  they  had  fled. 
When  Championnet  was  compelled  to  evacuate 
Rome,  the  Directory,  afraid  that  Sardinia  would 
harass  the  French  rear,  had  ordered  Joubert,  com- 
manding the  army  of  Italy,  to  occupy  Piedmont. 
The  Piedmontese  troops  opened  every  place  to 
the  French,  entered  into  their  ranks,  and  the  King 


[December  8,  1798]  was  forced  to  give  up  all 
claims  to  Piedmont,  and  to  take  refuge  in  Sar- 
dinia .  .  .  [retaining  the  latter,  but  nbdicatiug 
the  sovereignty  of  Piedmont].  Tuscany  being 
also  occupied  by  the  liepublican  troops,  the  mo- 
ment war  was  cfeclared  against  Austria,  Italy  was 
virtually  under  French  dominion.  These  events 
but  increased  the  enmity  of  the  Coalition,  which 
hurried  its  preparations,  while  the  Directory, 
cheered  by  its  successes,  resolved  to  take  the 
offensive  on  all  points.  ...  In  the  present  strug- 
gle, however,  the  conditions  of  warfare  were 
changed.  The  lines  of  invasion  were  no  longer, 
as  formerly,  short  and  isolated,  but  stretched  from 
the  Zuyder  Zee  to  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum,  open 
to  be  attacked  in  Holland  from  the  rear,  and  at 
Naples  by  the  English  fleet.  .  .  .  Seventy  thou- 
sand troops,  under  the  Archduke  Charles,  occu- 
pied Bavaria ;  General  Ilotze  occupied  the  Vor- 
arlberg  with  25,000  men;  Bellegarde  was  with 
45,000  in  the  Tyrol;  and  70,000  guarded  the  lino 
of  the  Adige,  headed  by  Marshal  Kray.  Eighty 
thousand  Russians,  in  two  equal  divisions,  were 
on  their  way  to  join  the  Austrians.  The  division 
under  Suwarrolf  was  to  operate  with  Kray,  that 
one  under  Korsakoff  with  the  Archduke.  Finally, 
40,000  English  and  Russians  were  to  land  in  Hol- 
land, and  20,000  English  and  Sicilians  in  Naples. 
The  Directory,  instead  of  concentrating  its  forces 
on  the  Adige  and  near  the  sources  of  the  Danube, 
divided  them.  Fifteen  thousand  troops  were 
posted  in  Holland,  under  Brune ;  8,000  at  Mayence, 
under  Bernadotte;  40,000  from  Strasburg  to 
Bale,  under  Jourdan ;  30, OOOin  Switzerland,  imder 
Massena;  50,000  on  the  Adige,  under  Scherer; 
30,000  at  Naples,  under  Macdonald.  These  va- 
rious divisions  were  in  reality  meant  to  form  but 
one  army,  of  which  Massena  was  the  centre,  Jour- 
dan and  Scherer  the  wings,  Brune  and  Macdonald 
the  extremities.  To  Massena  wcs  confided  the 
principal  operation,  namely,  to  possess  himself  of 
the  central  Alps,  in  order  to  isolate  the  two  im- 
perial armies  of  the  Adige  and  Danube  and  to 
neutralise  '  neir  efforts.  The  Coalition  having 
hit  upon  the  same  plan  as  the  Directory,  ordered 
the  Austrians  under  Bellegarde  to  invade  the 
Grisons,  while  en  the  other  side  a  division  was  to 
descend  into  the  Valteline."  Massena's  right  wing, 
under  Lecourbe,  defeated  Bellegarde,  crossed 
the  upper  Rhine  and  made  its  way  to  the  Inn. 
Scherer  also  advanced  by  the  Valteline  to  the  up- 
per Adige  and  joined  operations  with  Lecourbe. 
' '  While  these  two  generals  were  spreading  terror 
in  the  Tyrol,  Massena  made  himself  master  of  the 
Rhine  from  its  sources  to  the  lake  of  Constance, 
receiving  but  one  check  in  the  fruitless  siege  of 
Feldkirch,  a  position  he  coveted  in  order  to  be  able 
to  support  with  his  right  wing  the  army  of  the 
Danube,  or  with  his  left  that  of  Italy.  This  check 
compelled  Lecourbe  and  Dessoles  to  slacken  their 
progress,  and  the  various  events  on  the  Danube 
and  the  Po  necessitated  their  recall  in  a  short 
time.  Jourdan  had  crossed  the  Rlnne  at  Kehl, 
Bale,  and  Schaffhausen  (1st  March),  penetrated 
into  the  defile  of  the  upper  Danube,  and  reached 
the  village  of  Ostrach,  where  he  was  confronted 
by  the  Archduke  Charles,  who  had  passed  the 
Iller,  and  who,  after  a  sanguinary  battle  [^March 
21],  compelled  him  to  retreat  upon  Tutlingen. 
The  tidings  of  Mas.sena's  success  having  reached 
Jourdan,  he  wished  to  support  it  by  marching  to 
Stockach,  the  key  to  the  roads  of  Switzerland  and 
Germany ;  but  he  was  once  more  defeated  (35th 
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March),  iind  rotrcated,  not  into  Switzerland, 
wlience  he  could  have  joined  Masstna,  but  to  the 
Rhine,  whicli  lie  imagined  to  be  threatened.  .  .  . 
In  Italy  the  Directory  had  given  orders  to  8cherer 
to  force  the  Adige,  and  to  drive  the  Austrians 
over  the  Piave  and  the  Brenta. "  He  attacked  and 
carried  the  Austrian  camp  of  Pastrengo,  near 
Rivoli,  on  the  25th  of  March,  1799,  inflicting  a 
loss  of  8,000  on  the  enemy;  but  on  the  5th  of 
April,  when  moving  to  force  the  lower  Adige, 
he  was  defeated  by  Ivniy  at  Magnano.  "  SchSrer 
lost  his  head,  fled  precipitately,  and  did  not  stop 
until  he  had  put  a  safe  distance  between  himself 
and  the  enemy.  .  .  .  The  army  of  Switzerland, 
under  Alassena,  dispersed  in  the  mounUiins,  with 
both  its  flanks  threatened,  had  no  other  means  of 
salvation  than  to  fall  back  behind  the  Rhine." — 
H.  Van  Laun,  The  flench  lievolutionary  Ejwch, 
bk.  3,  ch.  1,  sect.  2  (v.  1). 

Also  in:  R.  Southey,  Life  of  Nelson,  ch.  6  (».  2). 
— A.  Griffiths,  French  liewlutioiuii'y  Oeneralx,  ch. 
18. — A.  Gallenga,  Hist,  of  Piedmont,  v.  3,  ch.  5. 
— P.  Colletta,  Ilist.  of  tlie  Kingdom  of  Naples,  bk. 
3,  ch.  2;bk.  4.  ch.  1  {v.  1). 

A.  D.  1 798- 1 799  (August — August). — Bona- 
parte's organization  of  government  in  Eeypt. 
— His  advance  into  Syria  and  repulse  at  Acre. 
— His  victory  at  Aboukir  and  return  to  France. 
— "  On  hearing  of  the  battle  of  Aboukir  [better 
known  as  'the  battle  of  the  Nile"],  a  solitary  sigh 
esjcaped  from  Napoleon.  'To  Prance,'  said  he, 
'  the  fates  hiive  decreed  the  empire  of  the  land  — 
to  England  that  of  the  sea.'  lie  endured  this 
great  calamity  with  the  equanimity  of  a  mascu- 
line spirit.  He  gave  orders  that  the  seamen 
landed  at  Alexandria  should  be  formed  into  a 
marine  brigade,  and  thus  gained  a  valuable  ad- 
dition to  his  army ;  and  proceeded  himself  to  or- 
ganise a  system  of  government,  under  which  the 
great  natural  resources  of  the  country  might  be 
turned  to  the  best  advantage.  ...  He  was  care- 
ful to  advance  no  claim  to  the  sovereignty  of 
Egypt,  but  asserted,  that  having  rescued  it  from 
the  Mameluke  usurpation,  it  remained  for  him 
to  administer  law  and  justice,  until  the  time 
should  como  for  restoring  the  province  to  the 
dominion  cl  the  Grand  Seignior.  He  then  estab- 
lished two  councils,  consisting  of  natives,  princi- 
pally of  Aiab  chiefs  and  Moslem  of  the  church 
and  the  law,  by  whose  advice  all  measures  were, 
nominally,  to  be  regulated.  They  formed  of  course 
a  very  subservient  senate.  .  .  .  The  virtuosi  and 
artists  in  his  train,  meanwhile,  pursued  with  in- 
defatigable energy  their  scientific  researches; 
they  ransacked  the  monuments  of  Egypt,  and 
laid  the  foundation,  at  least,  of  all  the  wonderful 
discoveries  which  have  since  been  made  concern- 
ing the  knowledge,  arts,  polity  (and  even  lan- 
guage), of  the  ancient  nation.  Nor  were  their  ob- 
jects mereljr  those  of  curiosity.  They,  under  the 
General's  direction,  examined  Into  the  long-smoth- 
ered traces  of  many  an  ancient  device  for  im- 
proving the  agriculture  of  the  country.  Canals 
that  had  been  shut  up  for  centuries  were  re- 
opened ;  the  waters  of  the  Nile  flowed  once  more 
where  they  had  been  guided  by  the  skill  of  the 
Pharaohs  or  the  Ptolemies.  Cultivation  was 
extended;  property  secured;  and  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  signal  improvements  since  Intro- 
duced in  Egypt,  are  attributable  mainly  to  the 
wise  example  of  the  French  administration.  .  .  . 
In  such  labours  Napoleon  passed  the  autumn  of 
1798.  .  .  .  General  Dessaix,  meanwhile,  had  pur- 


sued Mourad  Bey  into  Upper  Egypt,  wlierc  the 
Mamelukes  haidly  made  a  single  stand  against 
him,  but  contrived  by  the  excellence  of  their 
horses,  and  their  familiarity  with  the  deserts,  to 
avoid  any  total  disruption  of  their  forces.  .  .  . 
The  General,  during  this  Interval  of  repose,  re- 
ceived no  communication  from  the  French  Gov- 
ernment ;  but  rumours  now  began  to  reach  his 
quarters  which  might  well  give  him  new  anx- 
ieties. The  report  of  another  rupture  with  Aus- 
tria gradually  met  with  more  credence;  and  it 
was  before  long  pluced  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the 
Ottoman  Porte,  instead  of  being  tempted  into 
any  recognition  of  the  French  establishment  in 
Egypt,  had  declared  war  against  the  Republic, 
and  summoned  all  the  stren^'h  of  her  empire  to 
pour  In  overwhelming  numbers  ou  the  isolated 
army  of  Buonaparte.  .  .  .  The  General  des- 
patched a  trusty  messenger  into  India,  inviting 
Tippoo  Saib  to  Inform  him  exactly  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  English  army  in  that  region,  and  sig- 
nifying that  Egypt  was  only  the  first  post  in  a 
march  destined  to  surpass  that  of  Alexander! 
'He  spent  whole  days,'  writes  his  secretary,  'in 
lying  flat  on  the  ground  stretched  upon  maps  of 
Asia.'  At  length  the  time  for  action  came. 
Leaving  15,000  in  and  about  Cairo,  the  division 
of  Dessaix  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  garrisons  In  the 
chief  towns, — Buonaparte  on  the  11th  of  Feb- 
ruary 1799  marched  for  Syria  at  the  head  of 
10,000  picked  men,  with  the  intention  of  crush- 
ing the  Turkish  armament  in  that  quarter,  be- 
fore their  chief  force  (which  ho  now  knew  was 
assembling  at  Rhodes)  should  have  time  to  tcu:\\ 
Egypt  by  sea.  Traversing  the  desert  which 
divides  Africa  from  Asia,  he  took  possession  of 
the  fortress  El-Arish  (Feb.  15),  whose  garrison, 
after  a  vigorous  assault,  capitulated  ou  condition 
that  they  should  be  permitted  to  retreat  into 
Syria,  pledging  their  parole  not  to  serve  again 
during  the  war.  Pursuing  his  march,  he  took 
Gazah  (that  ancient  city  of  the  Philistines)  with- 
out opposition ;  but  at  Jafifa  (the  Joppa  of  holy 
writ),  the  Moslem  made  a  resolute  defence.  The 
walls  were  carried  by  storm,  3,000  Turks  died 
with  arms  in  their  hands,  and  the  town  was 

fiven  up  during  three  hours  to  the  fury  of  the 
rench  soldiery — who  never,  as  Napoleon  con- 
fessed, availed  themselves  of  the  license  of  war 
more  savagely  than  on  this  occasion.  A  party 
of  the  garrison  —  amounting,  according  to  Buona- 
parte, to  1,200  men,  but  stated  by  others  as 
nearly  3,000  in  number — held  out  for  some  hours 
longer  in  the  mosques  and  citadel ;  but  at  length, 
seeing  no  chance  of  rescue,  grounded  their  arms 
on  the  7th  of  March.  ...  On  the  10th— three 
days  after  their  surrender  —  the  prisoners  were 
marched  out  of  Jaffa,  in  the  centre  of  a  battalion 
under  General  Bon.  When  they  had  reached 
the  sand-hills,  at  some  distance  from  the  town, 
they  were  divided  into  small  parties,  and  shot  or 
bayoneted  to  a  man.  They,  like  true  fatalists,  sub- 
mitted in  silence ;  and  their  bodies  were  gatliered 
together  into  a  pyramid,  where,  after  the  lapse 
of  thirty  years,  their  bones  are  still  visible  whiten- 
ing the  sand.  Such  was  the  massacre  of  Jaffa, 
which  will  ever  form  one  of  the  darkest  stains 
on  the  name  of  Napoleon.  He  admitted  the  fact 
himself; — and  justified  It  on  the  double  plea, 
that  he  could  not  afford  soldiers  to  guard  so 
many  prisoners,  and  that  he  could  not  grant  them 
the  benefit  of  their  parole,  because  they  were  the 
very  men  who  had  already  been  set  free  on  such. 
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terms  at  El-Arish.  .  .  .  Buonaparte  had  now 
ascertained  that  the  Pacha  of  Syria,  Achmet- 
Djezzar,  was  at  St.  Jean  D'Acre  (so  renowned  in 
the  liistory  of  the  crusades),  and  determined  to 
defend  that  place  to  extremity,  witli  the  forces 
which  had  already  been  assembled  for  the  in- 
vasion of  Egypt.  lie  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
seduce  this  ferocious  chief  from  his  allegiuuce  to 
the  Porte,  by  holding  out  the  hope  of  a  sei)arate 
independent  government,  under  the  protection  of 
France.  The  first  of  Napoleon's  messengers  re- 
turned without  an  answer ;  the  second  was  put 
to  death ;  and  the  army  moved  on  Acre  in  all  the 
zeal  of  revenge,  while  the  necessary  apparatus 
of  a  siege  was  ordered  to  be  sent  round  by  sea 
from  Alexandria.  Sir  Sidney  Smith  was  then 
cruising  in  the  Levant  with  two  British  ships  of 
the  line,  the  Tigre  and  the  Theseus;  and,  being 
hiformed  by  the  Pacha  of  the  approaching  storm, 
hastened  to  support  him  in  the  defence  of  Acre. 
Napoleon's  vessels,  conveying  guns  and  stores 
from  Egypt,  fell  into  his  hands,  and  he  appeared 
off  the  town  two  days  before  the  French  army 
came  in  view  of  it.  He  had  on  board  his  ship 
Colonel  Philippeaux,  a  French  royalist  of  great 
talents  (formerly  Buonaparte's  school-fellow  at 
Brienne) ;  and  the  Pacha  willingly  permitted  the 
English  commodore  and  this  skilful  ally  to  regu- 
late for  him,  as  far  as  was  possible,  the  plan  of 
his  defence.  The  loss  of  his  own  heavy  artillery, 
and  the  presence  of  two  English  ships,  were  in- 
auspicious omens;  yet  Buonaparte  doubted  not 
that  the  Turkish  garrison  would  shrink  before 
his  onset,  and  he  instantly  commenced  the  siege. 
He  opened  his  trenches  on  the  18th  of  March. 
'  On  that  little  town '  said  he  to  one  of  his  gen- 
erals, as  they  were  standing  together  on  an  emi- 
nence, which  still  bears  the  name  of  Richard  Canir 
de-Lion — '  on  yonder  little  town  depends  the  fate 
of  the  East.  Behold  the  Key  of  Constantinople, 
or  of  India.'.  .  .  Meanwhile  avast  Mussulman 
army  had  been  gathered  among  the  mountains  of 
Samaria,  and  was  preparing  to  descend  upon 
Acre,  and  attack  the  besiegers  in  concert  with 
the  garrison  of  Djezzar.  Junot,  with  life  divis- 
ion, marched  to  encounter  them,  and  would 
have  been  overwhelmed  by  their  numbers,  had 
not  Napoleon  himself  followed  and  rescued  him 
(April  8)  at  Nazareth, where  the  splendid  cavalry 
of  the  Orientals  were,  as  usual,  unable  to  resist 
the  solid  squares  and  well-directed  musketry  of 
the  French.  lileber  with  another  division,  was 
in  like  manner  endangered,  and  in  like  manner 
rescued  by  the  general-in-cliief  at  Mount  Tabor 
(April  15).  The  Mussulmans  dispersed  on  all 
hands;  and  Napoleon,  returning  to  his  siege, 
pressed  it  on  with  desperate  assaults,  day  after 
day,  in  which  his  best  soldiers  were  thinned,  be- 
fore the  united  eilorts  of  Djezzar's  gallantry,  and 
the  skill  of  his  allies."  On  the  21st  of  May, when 
the  siege  had  been  prosecuted  for  more  than  two 
months.  Napoleon  commanded  a  final  assault. 
'  The  plague  had  some  time  before  this  appeared 
ii.  the  camp ;  every  day  the  ranks  of  his  legions 
were  thinned  by  this  pestilence,  as  well  as  by  the 
weapons  of  the  defenders  of  Acre.  The  hearts 
of  all  men  were  quickly  sinking.  The  Turkish 
fleet  was  at  hand  to  reinforce  Djezzar;  and  upon 
the  utter  failure  of  the  attack  of  the  21st  of  May, 
Napoleon  yielded  to  stem  necessity,  and  began 
his  retreat  upon  Jaffa.  .  .  .  The  name  of  Jaffa 
was  already  sufficiently  stained ;  but  fame  speed- 
ily represented  Napoleon  as  having  now  made  it 


the  scene  of  another  atrocity,  not  less  shocking 
than  that  of  the  massacre  of  the  Turkish  prisoners. 
The  accusation,  which  for  many  years  made  so 
much  noise  throughout  Europe,  amounts  to  this : 
that  on  the  27th  of  May,  when  it  was  necessary 
for  Napoleon  to  pursue  his  march  from  Jaffa  for 
Egypt,  a  certain  number  of  the  plague-patients 
in  the  liospital  were  found  to  be  m  a  state  that 
held  out  no  hope  whateverof  their  recovery ;  that 
the  general,  being  unwilling  to  leave  them  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  Turks,  conceived  the  notion 
of  administering  opium,  and  so  procuring  for  them 
at  least  a  speedy  and  an  easy  death ;  and  that  a 
number  of  men  were  accordingly  taken  off  in 
this  method  by  his  command.  .  .  .  Whether  the 
opium  was  really  administered  or  not — that  the 
audacious  proposal  to  that  effect  was  made  by 
Napoleon, we  have  his  own  admission;  and  every 
reader  must  form  his  opinion — as  to  the  degree 
of  guilt  which  attaches  to  the  fact  of  having 
meditated  and  designed  the  deed.  .  .  .  The  march 
onwards  was  a  continued  scene  of  misery;  for 
the  wounded  and  the  sick  were  many,  the  heat 
oppressive,  the  thirst  intolerable;  and  the  fero- 
cious Djezzar  was  hard  behind,  and  the  wild 
Arabs  of  the  desert  hovered  round  them  on  every 
side,  so  that  he  who  fell  behind  his  company  was 
sure  to  be  slain.  .  .  .  Having  at  length  accom- 
plished this  perilous  journey  [June  14],  Buona- 
parte repaired  to  his  old  head-quarters  at  Cairo, 
and  re-entered  on  his  great  functions  as  the  es- 
tiiblisher  of  a  new  government  in  the  state  of 
Egypt.  But  he  had  not  long  occupied  himself 
thus,  ere  new  rumours  concerning  the  beys  on 
the  Upper  Nile,  who  seemed  to  have  some  strong 
and  urgent  motive  for  endeavouring  to  force  a 
passage  downwards,  began  to  be  mingled  with, 
and  by  degrees  explained  by,  tidings  daily  re- 
peated of  some  grand  disembarkation  of  the 
Ottomans,  designed  to  have  place  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Alexandria.  Leaving  Dessaix,  there- 
fore, once  more  in  command  at  Cairo,  he  himself 
descended  the  Nile,  and  travelled  with  all  speed 
to  Alexandria,  where  he  found  his  presence  most 
necessary.  For,  in  effect,  the  great  Turkish  fleet 
had  already  run  into  the  bay  of  Aboukir;  and 
an  army  of  18,000,  having  gained  the  fortress, 
Avere  tliere  strengthening  themselves,  with  the 
view  of  awaiting  the  promised  descent  and  junc- 
tion of  the  Mamelukes,  and  then,  with  over- 
whelming superiority  of  numbers,  advancing  to 
Alexandria,  and  completing  the  ruin  of  the 
French  invaders.  Buonaparte,  reaching  Alex- 
andria on  the  evening  of  the  24th  of  July,  found 
his  army  already  posted  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Aboukir,  and  prepared  to  anticipate  the  attack 
of  the  Turks  on  the  morrow.  .  .  .  The  Turkish 
outposts  were  assaulted  early  next  morning,  and 
driven  in  Avith  great  slaughter;  but  the  French, 
wh^n  they  advanced,  came  within  the  range  of 
tlio  batteries  and  also  of  the  shipping  that  lay 
close  by  the  shore,  and  were  checked.  Their  re- 
treat might  have  ended  in  a  route,  but  for  the 
undisciplined  eagerness  with  which  the  Turks  en- 
gaged in  the  task  of  spoiling  and  maiming  those 
that  fell  before  them — thus  giving  to  Murat  the 
opportunity  of  charging  their  main  bodj-^  in  flank 
with  his  civvalry,  at  the  moment  when  the  French 
infantry,  profiting  by  their  disordered  and  scat- 
tered condition,  and  rallying  under  the  eye  of 
Napoleon,  forced  a  passage  to  the  entrenchments. 
From  that  moment  the  battle  was  a  massacre. 
.  .  .  Six  thousand  surrendered    at    discretion; 
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12,000  perished  on  the  fleld  or  in  tlie  sea.  .  .  . 
Napoleon  once  more  returned  to  Cairo  on  tlio 
0th  of  August;  but  it  was  only  to  make  some 
parting  arrangements  as  to  the  administration, 
civil  and  military;  for,  from  the  moment  of  his 
victory  at  Abouliir,  he  had  re.solved  to  entrust 
Egypt  to  other  hands,  and  Admiral  Gantheaume 
was  already  preparing  in  secret  the  means  of  his 
removal  to  France." — J.  Q.  Lockhart,  Life  of 
Napoleon  Buonaparte,  ch.  12. 

Also  in:  Duke  of  Rovigo,  Memoirs,  v.  1,  ch. 
9-11. — yfeirutim  <f  Napoleon  dictated  at  St.  Helena, 
V.  2. — Letters  from  the  army  of  lionajxirte  in  Efiyjit. 
— M.  de  Bourrienue,  Prirate  Memoirs  of  Napoleon, 
V.  1.  cfi.  15-23. 

A.  D.  1799  (April — September).— Murder  of 
the  French  envoys  at  Rastadt.— Disasters  in 
North  Italy.— SuwarrofPs  victories. — Anglo- 
Russian  invasion  of  Holland  and  capture  of  the 
Dutch  fleet. — "  While  the  French  armies  were 
thus  humiliated  in  the  fleld,  the  representatives 
of  the  republic  at  the  congress  of  Rastadt  [where 

Eeace  negotiations  with  the  states  of  the  empire 
ad  been  in  progress  for  months]  became  the 
victims  of  a  sanguinary  tragedy.  As  France 
had  declared  war  against  the  emperor  [as  sover- 
eign of  Austria],  and  not  against  the  empire,  the 
congress  had  not  necessarily  been  broken  off; 
but  the  representatives  of  the  German  states  were 
withdrawn  one  after  another,  until  the  successes 
of  the  Austrians  rendered  the  position  of  the 
French  ministers  no  longer  secure.  At  length 
they  received  notice,  from  the  nearest  Austrian 
commander,  to  depart  within  twentj'-four  hours; 
and  the  French  ministers  —  .Jean  Debry,  Bonnier, 
and  lioberjeot  —  left  Rastadt  with  their  families 
and  attendants  late  in  the  evening  of  the  8th  of 
Floren\  (the  28th  of  April).  The  night  was  very 
dark,  uad  they  appear  to  have  been  apprehensive 
of  danger.  At  a  very  short  distance  from  Ras- 
tadt they  were  surrounded  by  a  troop  of  Austrian 
hussars,  who  stopped  the  carriages,  dragged  the 
three  ministers  out,  and  massacred  them  in  the 
presence  of  their  wives  and  children.  The  hus- 
sars then  plundered  the  carriages,  and  took  away, 
especially,  all  the  papers.  Fortunately  for  Jean 
Debry,  he  had  been  stunned,  but  not  mortally 
wounded;  and  after  the  murderers  were  gone 
the  cold  air  of  the  night  restored  him  to  life. 
This  crime  was  supposed  to  have  been  perpe- 
trated at  the  instigation  of  the  imperial  court, 
for  reasons  Avhich  have  not  been  very  clearly  ex- 
plained ;  but  the  representatives  of  the  German 
states  proclaimed  loudly  their  indignation.  The 
reverses  of  the  republican  arms,  arid  the  tragedy 
of  Rastadt,  were  eagerly  embraced  by  the  oppo- 
sition in  France  as  occasions  for  raising  a  violent 
outcry  against  the  directory.  ...  It  was  in  the 
midst  of  this  general  unpopularity  of  the  direc- 
tors that  the  elections  of  the  year  VII.  of  the 
republic  took  place,  and  a  great  majority  of  the 
patriots  obtained  admission  to  the  councils,  and 
thus  increased  the  numerical  force  of  the  opposi- 
tion. .  .  .  The  directory  had  made  great  efforts 
to  repair  the  reverses  which  had  marked  the 
opening  of  the  campaign.  Jourdain  had  been 
deprived  of  the  command  of  the  army  of  the 
Danube,  which  had  been  placed,  along  with  that 
of  Switzerland,  under  the  orders  of  Massena. 
The  command  of  the  army  of  Italy  had  been 
transferred  from  Scherer  to  Moreau;  and  Mac- 
donald  had  received  orders  to  withdraw  his  forces 
from  Naples  and  the  papal  states,  in  order  to 


unite  them  with  the  anny  in  Upper  Ital^.  The 
Russians  under  Suwarrow  had  now  jouied  the 
Austrian  army  in  Italy;  and  this  chief,  who  was 
in  the  height  of  his  reputation  as  a  military 
leader,  was  made  conmianderin-cliief  of  the  com- 
bined Austro- Russian  forces,  Melas  conmuind- 
ing  the  Austrians  under  liim.  Suwiirrow  ad- 
vanced rapidly  upon  the  Adda,  which  protected 
the  French  lines;  and,  on  the  8lh  of  Floreal  (the 
27th  of  April),  forced  the  passage  of  that  river 
in  two  places,  at  Brivio  and  Trezzo,  above  and 
below  the  position  occupied  by  the  division  of 
Serrurier,  which  formed  the  "French  left,  and 
which  was  thus  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  army. 
Moreau,  who  took  the  command  of  the  French 
forces  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  made  a 
vain  attempt  to  drive  the  enemy  back  over  the 
Adda  at  Trezzo,  and  thus  recover  his  communi- 
cation with  Serrurier;  and  that  division  was  sur- 
rounded, and,  after  a  desperate  resistance, 
obliged  to  lay  down  its  arms,  with  the  exception 
of  a  small  number  of  men  who  made  their  wav 
across  the  mountains  into  Piedmont.  Victor's 
division  effected  its  retreat  without  much  loss, 
and  Moreau  concentrated  his  forces  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Milan.  This  disastrous  engagement, 
which  took  place  on  the  9th  of  Floreal,  was 
known  as  the  battle  of  Cassano.  3Ioreau  re- 
mained at  !Milan  two  days  to  give  the  members 
of  the  government  of  the  Cisalpine  republic,  and 
all  the  Milanese  families  who  were  politically 
compromised,  time  to  make  their  escape  in  his 
rear;  after  wliich  he  continued  his  retreat.  .  .  . 
He  was  allowed  to  make  this  retreat  without  any 
serious  interruption;  for  Suwarrow,  instead  of 
pursuing  him  actively,  lost  his  time  at  Milan  in 
celebrating  the  triumph  of  the  anti-revolutionary 
party."  Moreau  first  "  esbvblished  his  army  in 
a  strong  position  at  the  confluence  of  the  Tanaro 
and  the  Po,  covered  by  both  rivers,  and  com- 
manding all  the  roads  to  Genoa ;  so  that  he  could 
there,  without  ^reat  danger,  wait  the  arrival  of 
Macdonald."  But  soon,  finding  his  position  made 
critical  by  a  general  insurrection  in  Piedmont, 
he  retiij^d  towards  the  mountains  of  Genoa.  * "  On 
the  6th  of  Prairial  (the  25th  of  May),  JIacdouald 
was  at  Florence;  but  he  lost  much  time  there; 
and  it  was  only  towards  the  end  of  the  republican 
month  (the  middle  of  June),  that  he  at  length  ad- 
vanced into  the  plains  of  Piacenza  to  form  his 
junction  with  Moreau."  On  the  Trcbbia  he  en- 
countered Suwarrow 's  advance,  under  General 
Ott,  and  rashly  attacked  it.  Having  forced  back 
Ott's  advanced  guard,  the  French  suddenly 
found  themselves  confronted  by  Suwarrow  him- 
self aiid  the  main  body  of  Ids  army.  ' '  Macdonald 
now  resolved  to  unite  all  his  forces  behind  the 
Trebbia,  and  there  risk  a  battle ;  but  he  was  an- 
ticipated by  Suwarrow,  who  attacked  him  next 
morning,  and,  after  a  very  severe  and  sanguinary 
engagement,  the  French  were  driven  over  the 
Trebbia.  The  combat  was  continued  next  day, 
and  ended  again  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
French ;  and  their  position  haa  become  so  critical, 
that  Macdonald  found  it  necessary  to  retreat 
upon  the  river  Nura,  and  to  make  his  way  round 
the  Apennines  to  Genoa.  The  French,  closely 
pursued,  experienced  considerable  loss  in  their 
retreat,  until  Suwarrow,  hearing  Moreau's  can- 
non in  his  rear,  discontinued  the  pursuit,  in  order 
to  meet  him."  Moreau  routed  Bellegarde,  in 
Suwarrow's  rear,  and  took  3,000  prisoners;  but 
no  further  collision  of  importance  occurred  dur- 
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Ing  the  next  two  montha  of  the  summer.  "  Sii- 
warrow  hiicl  been  prevented  by  the  orders  of  the 
Aulic  Coimcil  from  following  up  with  vigour 
his  victory  on  the  Trebbiti,  and  hud  been  obliged 
to  occupy  himself  with  sieges  which  employed 
with  little  advantage  valuable  time.  Recruits 
were  reaching  the  French  armies  in  Italy,  and 
they  were  restored  to  o  state  of  greater  elHeiency. 
It  waa  already  the  month  of  Therniidor  (the 
middle  of  July),  and  Moreau  saw  the  necessity 
of  assuming  the  offensive  and  attacking  the 
Austro- Russians  while  they  were  occupied  with 
the  sieges;  but  lie  was  restrained  by  the  orders 
of  the  directory  to  wait  the  arrival  of  Joubert. 
The  hitter,  who  liad  just  contracted  an  advan- 
tageous marriage,  by  which  the  moderate  party 
Lad  hoped  to  attach  him  to  tlieir  cause,  lost  an 
entire  month  in  the  celebration  of  his  nuptial 
festivities,  and  only  reached  tlie  army  of  Italy 
in  the  middle  of  Thernudor  (the  beginning 
of  August),  where  lie  immediately  succeeded 
Moreau  in  the  command;  but  he  prevailed  upon 
that  able  general  to  remain  with  him,  at  least 
until  after  liis  lirst  battle.  The  Frendi  army  had 
taken  a  good  position  in  ailvance  of  Novi,  and 
were  preparing  to  act  against  tlic  enemy  while 
he  was  still  occupied  in  tlie  sieges,  when  news 
arrived  that  Alessandria  and  itaulua  ha<l  sur- 
rendered, and  that  Suwarrow  was  preparing  to 
unite  against  them  tlie  whole  strength  of  his 
forces.  Joubert  immediately  resolved  to  fall 
back  upon  the  Apennines,  and  there  act  upon 
the  defensive;  but  it  was  already  too  late,  for 
Suwarrow  had  advanced  with  such  rapidity  that 
he  was  forced  to  accept  battle  in  the  position  he 
occupied,  which  was  a  very  strong  one.  The 
battle  began  early  in  tlie  morning  of  the  28th  of 
Thermidor  (the  15th  of  August);  and  very  early 
in  the  action  Joubert  received  a  mortal  wound 
from  a  ball  which  struck  him  near  the  heart. 
The  engagement  continued  witli  great  fury  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  day,  but  ended  in  the 
entire  defeat  of  the  French,  wlio  retreated  from 
the  field  of  battle  in  great  confusion.  The  Frencli 
lost  about  10,000  men  in  killed  and  wounded, 
and  a  great  number  of  prisoners.  The  news  of 
this  reverse  was  soon  followed  by  disastrous  in- 
telligence from  another  quarter.  The  English 
had  prepared  an  expedition  against  Holland, 
which  was  to  be  assisted  by  a  detacliment  of 
Russian  troops.  The  English  forces,  under  Aber- 
cromby,  landed  near  the  mouth  of  tlie  Helder  in 
North  Holland,  on  the  10th  of  Fructidor  (the  37th 
of  August),  and  defeated  the  French  and  Dutch  re- 
publican army,  commanded  by  Brune,  in  a  deci- 
sive engagement  [at  the  English  camp,  established 
on  a  well-drained  morass,  called  the  Zyp]  on  the 
23nd  of  Fructidor  (tlie  8th  of  September).  Brune 
retreated  upon  Amsterdam ;  and  the  Russian  con- 
tingent was  thus  enabled  to  effect  its  junction 
with  the  English  without  opposition.  As  one  of 
the  first  consequences  of  this  invasion,  the  Eng- 
lish obtained  possession  of  the  whole  Dutch  fleet, 
upon  the  assistance  of  which  the  French  govern- 
ment had  counted  in  its  designs  against  England. 
Tliis  succession  of  ill  news  excited  tlie  revolu- 
tionary party  to  a  most  unusual  degree  of  vio- 
lence.'^'—T.  Wright,  Hist,  of  France,  bk.  6,  eh. 
23-23  (i\  2). 

Also  in:  H.  Spalding,  Savoroff,  ch.  7-8. — 
L.  M.  P.  de  Laverne,  Life  of  Meld-Marslud  Sou- 
varof  ch.  6.  — E.  Vehse,  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of 
Austria,  ch.  15,  sect.  3  (e.  2). — J.  Adolphus,  Ilist. 


ofEiifj.:  Reign  of  Geo.  III.,  eh.  108  (p.  7).— Gen. 
Sir  H.  Bunbury,  Narrativea  of  the  Oreat  War 
with  France,  pp.  X-tVi. 

A.  D.  i799(August— December). — Campaign 
in  Switzerland. — Battle  of  Zurich.-  Defeat  of 
the  Russians. — SuwarrofTs  retreat  across  the 
Alps. — Reverses  in  Italy,  and  on  the  Rhine. — 
Fall  of  the  Parthenopean  and  Roman  Repub- 
lics.— Since  the  retreat  of  Massoiia  in  June,  tho 
Archduke  Charles  had  been  watching  tlieFrencIx 
on  the  Limmat  and  expecting  the  arrival  of  Rus- 
sian reinforcements  under  Ivorsakolf;  "but  tho 
Aulic  Council,  with  unaccountable  infatuati(m, 
ordered  him  at  this  important  juncture  to  repair 
with  the  bulk  of  his  army  to  the  Rhine,  leaving 
Switzerland  to  Korsakoff  and  tho  Russians.  Ik- 
fore  these  injudicious  orders,  however,  could  bo 
carried  into  effect,  Massena  had  boldly  assumed 
the  offensive  (Aug.  14)  by  a  false  attack  on  Zu- 
rich, intended  to  mask  the  operations  of  his  right 
wing,  which  meanwhile,  under  Lecourbe,  was 
directed  against  the  St.  Gothard,  in  order  to  cut 
off  the  communication  between  the  allied  forces 
in  Switzerland  and  in  Italy.  These  attacks 
proved  completely  successful,  ...  a  French 
detachment  .  .  .  seizing  the  St.  Qothard,  and 
establishing  itself  at  Airolo,  on  the  southern  de- 
clivity. Lecourbe's  left  had  meanwhile  cleared 
the  l)auks  of  the  lake  of  Zurich  of  the  enemy, 
wlio  were  driven  back  into  Glarus.  To  obtain 
these  brilliant  successes  on  the  right,  Mas.seua 
had  been  obliged  to  weaken  his  left  wing ;  and 
the  Archduke,  now  reinforced  by  20,000  Russians, 
attempted  to  avail  himself  of  this  circumstance 
to  force  the  passjige  of  the  Limmat,  below  Zu- 
rich (Aug.  16  and  17);  but  this  enterprise,  tho 
success  of  which  might  have  altered  tlie  fate  of. 
the  war,  failed  from  the  defective  construction  of 
the  pontoons;  and  tlie  positive  orders  of  the 
Aulic  Council  forliade  his  remaining  longer  in 
Switzerland.  Accordingly,  leaving  V5,00b  men 
under  Ilotze  to  support  Ivorsakoff,  ho  marched 
for  tlie  Upper  Rhine,  wliere  the  French,  at  his 
approach,  abandoned  the  siege  of  Philipsburg, 
and  retired  to  Mannheim;  but  this  important 
post,  the  defences  of  which  were  imperfectly 
restored,  was  ca  Tied  by  a  coup-de-main  (Sept. 
18),  and  the  Frer  ch  driven  with  severe  loss  over 
the  Rhine.  But  this  success  was  dearly  bought 
by  the  disasters  in  Switzerland,  which  followed 
the  Archduke's  departure.  It  had  been  arranged 
tliat  Suwarroff  was  to  move  from  Bellinzona  (Sept. 
31),  and  after  retaking  the  St.  Gothard  combine 
with  Korsakoff  in  a  front  attack  on  Massena, 
while  Hotze  ussailed  him  in  flank.  But  Massena, 
who  was  now  the  superior  in  numl)ers,  deter- 
mined to  anticipate  the  arrival  of  Suwarrolf  by 
striking  a  blow,  for  whicli  the  presumptuous 
confidence  of  Korsakoff  gave  him  increased  fa- 
cility. On  tlie  evening  of  24th  September,  the 
passage  of  the  river  was  surprised  belov?  Zurich, 
and  the  heights  of  Closter-Fahr  carried  by  storm ; 
and,  in  the  course  of  the  next  day,  Korsakoff, 
with  his  main  army,  was  completely  hemmed  la 
at  Zurich  by  the  superior  generalship  of  tlie 
French  commander,  who  summoned  the  Russians 
to  surrender.  But  the  bnivery  shown  by  Korsa- 
koff in  tliese  desperate  circumstances  equalled 
his  former  arrogance;  on  the  28th  tlie  Russian 
columns,  issuing  from  the  town,  forced  their 
way  with  the  courage  of  despair  through  the 
surrounding  masses  of  French,  while  a  slender 
rear-guard  defended  the  ramparts  of  Zurich  till  the 
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remftindcr  hart  extricated  tlu'iiiHclvos.  The  town 
was  at  IciiKtli  «!nk'red,  and  u  f rlKbtful  rnrua,-;e 
cnHiied  in  the  HtrccttH,  in  tlie  niidMt  of  wliicli  the 
illuHtrioiis  Lavater  was  barliarously  sliot  by  a 
Frencli  soldier:  wliilo  KorsultotT,  after  loHing 
8,000  itilled  and  wonndcid,  r),()(M)  prisoners,  100 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  all  his  ammunition,  stores, 
and  military  chest,  succeeded  in  reachinj?  Bcliaff- 
liauscn.  The  attack  of  Soult  above  the  lake 
(Sept.  25)  was  c(inally  triumphant.  The  ^'dlant 
Ilotze,  wlu)  conunanded  in  that  (piarter,  was 
killed  in  th»!  llrst  encounter;  and  the  Austrians, 
giving  way  in  consternation,  were  driven  over  the 
Tliur,  and  at  lengtli  over  the  Hhine,  with  the 
loss  of  20  guns  and  3,000  prisoners.  SuwarrofC 
in  the  meantime  was  gallantly  performing   his 

{»art  of  the  plan.  On  the  28d  of  September,  the 
^•ench  posts  at  Airolo  and  St.  Qothard  were 
carried,  after  a  desperate  resistance,  by  the  Rus- 
sian main  force,  while  tlieir  flank  was  turned  by 
Itosenberg;  and  Lecourbe,  hastily  retreating, 
broke  down  the  Devil's  Bridge  to  check  the  ad- 
vance of  the  enemy.  A  scene  of  useless  butchery 
followed,  the  two  parties  flring  on  each  other 
from  the  opposite  brinks  of  tlie  impa.ssable  abyss ; 
but  the  flank  of  the  French  was  at  lengtli  turned, 
the  bridge  repaired,  and  the  Itussiaus,  pressing 
on  in  triumph,  ioined  the  Austrian  division  of 
Auffenberg,  at  Wasen,  and  repulsed  the  French 
beyond  Altdorf.  But  this  was  the  limit  of  the 
ola  mardhal's  success.  After  eifecting  with  se- 
vere loss  the  passage  of  the  tremendous  defiles 
and  ridges  of  the  Schachenthal,  between  Alt- 
dorf and  Mvitten,  he  found  that  Linken  and 
Jellachich,  who  were  to  have  moved  from  Coire 
to  co-operate  with  him,  had  again  jctreated  on 
learning  the  disaster  at  Zurich;  and  Suwarroff 
found  himself  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  with 
Masseua  on  one  side  and  3Iolltor  on  tlie  otlier. 
With  the  utmost  difllcultj'  the  veteran  conqueror 
was  prevailed  upon,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
to  order  a  retreat,  which  had  become  indispensa- 
ble, and  the  heads  of  his  colunms  were  turned 
towards  Glarus  and  the  Orisons.  But  tliough 
the  attack  of  Massena  on  their  rear  in  the  Mut- 
tenthal  was  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  2,000 
men,  tlieir  onward  route  was  barred  at  Naefels 
by  Molitor,  who  defied  all  the  efforts  of  Prince 
Bagrathion  to  dislodge  him;  and  in  tlie  midst 
of  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  which  obliterated  the 
mountain  paths,  the  Russian  army  wound  its 
way  (Oct.  5)  in  single  fili;  ')ver  the  rugged 
and  sterile  peaks  of  the  Alps  of  Glarus. 
Numbers  perished  of  cold,  or  fell  over  the 
precipices;  but  nothing  could  overcome  the 
unconquerable  spirit  of  the  soldiers:  without 
fire  or  stores,  and  compelled  to  bivouac  on  the 
snow,  tliey  still  struggled  on  through  incredible 
hardships,  till  the  dreadful  march  termimited 
(Oct.  10)  at  llantz.  Such  was  the  famous  pas- 
sage of  the  Alps  by  Suwarroff.  Korsakoff  in 
the  meanwhile  (Oct.  1-7)  had  maintained  a  des- 
perate conflict  near  Constance,  till  the  return  of 
the  Archduke  checked  the  efforts  of  the  French ; 
and  the  Allies,  abandoning  the  St.  Gothard,  and 
all  the  other  posts  they  still  held  in  Switzerland, 
concentrated  their  forces  on  the  Rhine,  which 
became  the  boundary  of  the  two  armies.  ...  In 
Italy,  after  the  disastrous  battle  of  Novi,  the 
Directory  had  given  the  leadership  of  the  armies, 
both  of  Italy  and  Savoy,  to  the  gallant  Chani- 
pionnet,  but  he  could  muster  only  54,000  troops 
and  6,000  raw  conscripts  to  oppose  Melas,  who 


had  Rurcccdcd  Suwarroff  in  the  command,  and 
who  had  68,000,  Ijesides  his  garrisons  and  de- 
tachments. The  proposition  of  (Jhanipionnet 
had  lieen  to  fall  back,  with  his  army  still  entire, 
to  the  other  side  of  the  Alps:  but  his  orders 
were  positive  to  attempt  the  relief  of  Coni,  then 
besieged  by  the  Austrians;  and  after  a  desultory 
warfare  for  several  weeks,  he  commenced  a  de- 
cisive movement  for  that  purpose  at  the  end  of 
October,  with  35,000  men.  But  before  the  dif- 
ferent Frencli  columns  could  effect  a  Junction, 
they  were  separately  a.s.sailed  by  Melas:  the  di- 
visions of  Orenier  and  Victor  were  overwhelmed 
at  Genola  (Nov.  4),  and  defeated  with  the  loss  of 
7,000  men;  and  though  St.  (Jyr  repulsed  the  Im- 
perialists (Nov.  10)  on  the  plateau  of  Novi,  Conl 
was  left  to  Its  fate,  and  surrendered  with  all  its 
garrison  (Dec.  4).  An  epidemic  disorder  broke 
out  in  the  French  army,  to  which  Championnet 
himself,  and  numerous  soldiers,  fell  victims:  the 
troops  giving  way  to  despair,  abandoned  their 
stiindarus  by  hundreds  and  returned  to  France; 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  eloquent  ex- 
hortations of  St.  Cyr  succeeded  in  keeping  to- 
gether a  sufllcient  number  to  defend  theBochetta 
pass,  in  front  of  Genoa,  the  loss  of  which  would 
have  entailed  destruction  on  the  whole  army. 
The  discomfited  Republicans  were  driven  back 
on  their  own  frontiers;  and,  excepting  Genoa, 
the  tricolor  flag  Avas  everywhere  expelled  from 
Italy.  At  the  same  time  the  campaign  on  the 
Rhine  was  drawing  to  a  close.  The  army  of 
Massena  Avas  not  .stroi.g  enough  to  follow  up  the 
brilliant  success  at  Zurich,  and  the  jealousies  of 
the  Austrians  and  Russians,  who  mutually  laid 
on  each  other  the  blame  of  the  late  disasters,  pre- 
vented their  acting  cordially  in  concert  against 
him.  Suwarroff  at  length,  in  a  fit  of  exaspera- 
tion, drew  off  his  troops  to  winter  quarters  in 
Bavaria,  and  took  no  further  share  in  the  war ; 
and  a  fruitless  attempt  in  November  against 
Philipsburg,  by  Lecourbe,  who  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  command  on  tlie  lower  Rhine,  closeil 
the  operations  in  tliat  quarter." — Epitome  of  Ali- 
son's Hist,  of  Europe,  sects.  245-251  {ch.  28,  v.  7 
of  complete  work). — Meantime,  the  French  had 
been  entirely  expelled  from  southern  Italj'.  On 
the  withdrawal  of  Macdonnld,  with  most  of  his 
army,  from  Naples,  "Cardinal  Ruffo,  a  soldier, 
churchman,  and  politician,  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  numerous  body  of  insurgents,  and 
commenced  war  against  such  French  troops  as 
had  been  left  in  the  south  and  in  the  middle  of 
Italy.  This  movement  was  actively  supported 
by  the  British  fleet.  Lord  Nelson  recovered 
Naples ;  Rome  surrendered  to  Commodore  Trow- 
bridge. Thus  the  Parthenopean  and  Roman  re- 
publics were  extinguished  forever.  The  royal 
family  returned  to  Naples,  and  that  fine  city  and 
country  were  once  more  a  kingdom.  Rome,  the 
capital  of  tliev;orld,  was  occupied  by  Neapolitan 
troops." — Sir  W.  Scott,  Life  of  Napoleon,  ch.  38. 

Also  in  :  L.  M.  P.  de  Laverne,  Life  of  Sou- 
varof,  ch.  6.— H.  Spalding,  Suvoroff.—P.  Colletta, 
Ilist.  of  the  Kingdom  of  Kaples,  bk.  4,  ch.  2  and 
bk.  5.  ch.  1-2  (u  1).— T.  J.  Veti\gi:c\.' ,  Memoirs  of 
Lord  Nelson,  v.  1,  ch.  8-9. 

A.  D.  1799  (September — October). — Disas- 
trous ending  of  the  Anglo-Russian  invasion  of 
Holland.— Capitulation  of  the  Duke  of  York. 
— Dissolution  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Com- 
pany.— "It  is  very  obvious  that  the  Duke  of 
York  was  uelected  in  an  unlucky  hour  to  be  the 
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cninmiirulprlnchlef  of  this  Anglo-Rusflinn  oxnc- 
(Ution,  when  wo  compare  tlio  time  in  wlilcii 
Abercrombio  was  alone  on  tlio  niarsliy  promon- 
tory of  tlic  Ili'ider  .  .  .  witli  tlio  subsLvinent 
period.  On  tlio  10th  of  September  Ab(;rcrom- 
bie  Hucocssfuliy  n-pulsed  tlie  attaelt  of  General 
IJrunc,  whohadeomo  fortlie  purpose  from  Ilaiir- 
lem  to  Alltniar;  on  tlie  10th  tlie  Duke  of  Yorlc 
limded,  and  .soon  ruined  everytiiinji;.  Tlie  first 
division  of  tlie  Russians  had  at  length  arrived  on 
the  15th,  under  the  command  of  (kncral  Herr- 
mann, for  whom  it  was  ori>,'inally  destined,  ai- 
tliongh  unhappily  it  afterwards  came  into  tlu; 
hands  of  General  KorsaliolT.  Tlu;  duke  therc!- 
forc  thought  he  might  venture  on  a  general 
attack  (m  the  19th.  In  this  attack  Herrmann  led 
the  right  wing,  wliicli  was  formed  liy  tlie  Uus- 
sinns,  and  Abercrombie,  with  wliom  was  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  the  left,  whilst  the  centre  was 
left  to  the  IJuko  of  York,  the  commander-in- 
chief.  Tills  decisive  battle  was  fought  at  Ber- 
fon,  a  place  situated  to  the  nortli  of  Alkmar. 
ho  combined  army  was  victorious  on  both 
wings,  and  Horn,  on  the  Zuydcr  Zee,  was  occu- 
pieci;  the  Duke  of  York,  who  was  only  a  general 
for  parades  and  reviews,  merely  iu<lulge<l  the 
centre  with  a  few  mano'uvres  hitlurand  thither. 
.  .  .  The  Russians,  therefore,  wlio  were  left 
alone  in  impu.ssible  marshes,  traversed  by  ditches, 
and  unknown  to  their  olHcers,  lost  many  men, 
and  were  at  Icngtli  surrounded,  and  even  their 
general  taken  prisoner.  The  duke  concerned 
liimself  very  little  about  tlie  Russians,  and  had 
long  before  prudently  retired  into  his  trenches; 
and,  as  the  Ru.s.sian9  were  lo.st,  Abercrombie  and 
the  Crown  Prince  were  obliged  to  relinquish 
Horn."  The  incapacity  of  the  cummander-in- 
chief  held  the  army  paralyzed  during  tlie  fort- 
night following,  sulfering  from  sickness  and 
want,  while  it  would  still  have  been  practicable 
to  push  forward  to  South  Holland.  "A  series 
of  bloody  engagements  took  place  from  the  2nd 
till  the  6th  of  October,  and  the  object  of  the 
attack  upon  tlie  whole  line  of  the  French  and 
Batavian  army  would  have  been  attained  had 
Abercrombie  alone  commanded.  The  English 
and  Russians,  who  call  this  the  battle  of  Alkmar, 
were  ind'sputably  victorious  in  the  engagements 
of  the  2nd  and  3rd  of  October.  They  even  drove 
the  enemy  before  them  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Haarlem,  after  having  taken  possession  of  Alk- 
mar; but  on  the  6th,  Brune,  who  owes  his  other- 
wise very  moderate  military  renown  to  this  en- 
gagement alone,  having  received  a  reinforcement 
of  some  thousands  on  the  4th  and  5th,  renewed 
the  battle.  Tlie  flghtiiig  on  this  day  took  place 
at  Castricum,  on  a  narrow  strip  of  land  between 
the  sea  and  the  lake  of  Haarlem,  a  position  fa- 
vourable to  the  French.  The  French  report  is,  as 
usual,  full  of  the  boasts  of  a  splendid  victory; 
the  English,  however,  remained  in  possession 
of  the  rield,  and  did  not  retire  to  their  trenches 
behind  Alkmar  and  to  the  marshes  of  Zyp  till 
the  7th.  ...  In  not  more  than  eiglit  days  after- 
wards, tiie  want  in  the  army  and  the  anxiety 
of  its  incapable  commander-in-cliief  became  so 
great,  the  number  of  the  sick  increased  so  rapidly, 
and  tlic  fear  of  the  difficulties  of  embarkation  in 
winter  so  grew  and  spread,  that  the  duke  ac- 
cepted the  most  shameful  capitulation  that  had 
ever  been  offered  to  an  English  general,  except  ot 
Saratoga.  Th's  capitulation,  concluded  on  the 
19th  of  October,  was  only  granted  because  the 


English,  by  destroying  the  dvkeH,  had  it  in  their 
power  to  ruin  the  country.  '— F.  (^  Hchloaaer, 
JltMt.  of  the  Kif/fittriith  VaUury,  r.  7,  iip.  149-lSl. 
— "For  the  failun'  in  accomplishing  tlie  great  ob- 
ie(;t8  of  emancipating  Holland  and  restoring  itn 
legitimate  ruler;  for  the  clamorous  Joy  with 
wliich  licr  cncmit'S,  foreign  and  domestic,  liailed 
the  event;  the  government  of  (}reat  Britain  had 
many  consolations.  .  .  .  The  Dutch  llecit,  which, 
in  the  liands  of  an  enterprising  enemy,  might 
have  been  so  iniuriousiy  enniioyed,  was  a  cap- 
ture of  ininien.se  importance:  if  Holland  was  ever 
to  become  a  friend  and  ally,  we  had  abundant 
means  of  promoting  her  prosperity  and  re-estal)- 
lishing  her  greatness;  if  an  enemy,  her  means 
of  injury  and  hopes  of  rivalship  were  effectually 
suppres.sed.  Her  East-India  Comjiany,  .  .  .  long 
the  rival  of  our  own  in  power  and  prosperity, 
whose  dividends  in  some  years  had  risen  to  tfio 
amount  of  40  per  cent.,  now  llnally  closed  its 
career,  making  a  paltry  llnal  payment  in  part  of 
the  arrears  of  dividends  lor  the  present  and  three 
preceding  years." — J.  Adolphus,  llUt.  of  Eng.  : 
lieifinofOcorfjc  irr.,  eh.  100  (r.  7). 

Also  in:  G.  R.  Gl<'ig.  IJfs  of  Gen.  Sir  li. 
Abercroinhji  (Eminent  Britinh  Military  Comman- 
(Icru,  i\  3). 

A.  D.  1799  (November). — Return  of  Bona- 
parte from  Egypt.  —  The  first  Napoleonic 
Coup  d'Etat.— Revolution  of  the  i8th  Bru- 
maire.— End  of  the  First  Republic. — Creation 
of  the  Consulate. — "  When  Bonaparte,  by  means 
of  the  bundle  of  papers  which  Sidney  Smith 
cau.sed  to  tlud  their  way  througli  the  French 
lines,  learned  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Europe, 
there  was  but  one  course  consistent  Avith  his 
character  for  him  to  pursue.  Therj  was  nothing 
more  to  bo  done  in  Egypt ;  there  was  everything 
to  be  done  in  France.  If  ho  were  to  lead  his 
army  back,  even  in  case  ho  should,  by  sorao 
miracle,  elude  tlio  eager  eyes  of  Lord  Nelson,  tho 
act  would  be  generally  regariled  as  a  confession 
of  disaster.  It  he  were  to  remain  witlr  the  army, 
he  could,  at  Iwst,  do  nothing  but  pursue  a  purely 
defensive  policy;  and  if  the  army  were  to  be 
overwhelmed,  it  was  no  part  of  Napoleonism  to 
bo  involved  in  tlio  disaster.  ...  It  would  be  far 
shrewder  to  throw  tho  responsibility  of  the  future 
of  Egypt  on  another,  and  to  transfer  himself  to 
the  Held  that  was  fast  ripening  for  tho  coveted 
harvest.  Of  course  Bonaparte,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, did  not  liesitate  as  to  which  course 
to  pursue.  Robbing  the  army  of  sucli  good 
officers  as  survived,  he  left  it  in  command  of  the 
only  one  who  had  dared  to  raise  his  voice  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  work  of  the  18th  Fructidor  .  .  .  tho 
heroic  but  indignant  Kleber.  Was  there  ever  a 
more  exquisite  revenge  V  ...  On  the  arrival  of 
Bonaparte  in  Paris  everything  seemed  ready  to 
his  hand.  .  .  .  The  policy  which,  in  the  seizure 
of  Switzerland  and  the  Papal  States,  ho  liad 
taken  pains  to  inaugurate  before  his  departure 
for  Egypt  had  borne  its  natural  fruit.  A^s  never 
before  in  the  history  of  Europe,  England,  Hol- 
land, Russia,  Austria,  Naples,  and  oven  Turkey 
had  joined  hands  in  a  common  cause,  and  as  a 
natural  consequence  tho  Directory  had  been  de- 
feated at  every  point.  Nor  was  it  unnatural  for 
the  people  to  attribute  all  these  disasters  to  the 
inefficiency  of  the  government.  The  Directory 
had  really  fallen  into  general  contempt,  and  at 
the  new  election  on  the  30th  Prairial  it  had  been 
practically  overthrown.     Rewbell,  who  by  his 
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influonro  had  8too<l  nt  the  hcnd  of  afTaira,  had 
Ikh'H  o))liK('d  to  ^ivc  way,"  and  HleyiH  had  l>t'«'n 
put  ill  hilt  plucu.  "  Ry  tlic  nido  of  tliin  fiiiituHti(; 
etati'sinaii  .  .  .  HitrruH  Imd  liecii  n'tikiiu;d,  proli- 
ulily  for  no  otiicr  reaHon  tiiaii  tliat  lie  wnn  sure 
tu  he  found  witli  tlie  majority,  while  tlie  otiier 
memliers,  Oohier,  Moulfim,  and  Uoger-Dut^os 
were  men  from  wliose  Hupnosed  inedioerity  no  very 
decided  oppoHition  could  lie  anticipated.  Tliu« 
the  popular  narty  wan  not  only  revtnjifed  for  the 
outra^eH  of  Fructidor,  l)ut  it  had  alno  made  up 
the  new  Directory  of  men  who  Heenied  likely  to 
be  nothing  hut  clay  in  tlu;  liandH  of  Bonaparte. 
.  .  .  Tlio  manner  in  wliich  the  General  was  re- 
ceived can  have  left  no  poHsihlo  douht  remaining 
in  his  mind  as  to  the  Htrength  of  his  hold  on  the 
buartH  of  the  people.  It  nnist  have  heen  apparent 
to  all  that  he  needed  hut  to  declare  himself,  in  order 
to  secure  a  well-nigh  unanimous  support  and  fol- 
lowing of  the  mas.ses.  Hut  with  the  political  lead- 
ers the  case,  for  obvious  reasons,  was  far  different. 
.  .  .  His  i)opularity  was  so  overwhelming,  that 
in  his  enmity  the  leaders  could  anticipate  nothing 
but  annihilation,  in  his  friendship  nothing  but 
Insiguiflcauce.  .  .  .  The  member  of  the  govern- 
ment who,  at  the  time,  wielded  most  intluence, 
was  Sieyfes,  a  man  to  whom  personally  the  Gen- 
eral hatl  so  imconquerablo  an  aversion,  that  Jose- 
Ehine  was  accustomed  to  refer  to  him  as  her 
usband's  bete  noir.  It  was  evident  that  Siey^s 
was  the  most  formidable  obstacle  to  the  General's 
advance. "  As  a  flrst  movement.  Bonaparte  en- 
deavored to  brint;  about  the  removal  of  Bieyfis 
from  the  Directory  m.d  his  own  election  to  the 
place.  Failing  this,  his  party  attempted  the  im- 
mediate creation  of  a  dictatorship.  When  that, 
too,  was  found  impracticable,  Bieyt^s  was  per- 
suaded to  a  reconciliation  and  alliance  with  the 
ambitious  soldier,  and  the  two,  at  a  meeting, 
planned  the  proceedings  "which  led  to  that  dark 
day  in  French  history  known  us  the  18th  Bru- 
mairc  [November  9,  1799].  It  remained  only  to 
get  absolute  control  of  the  military  forces,  a  task 
at  that  time  in  no  way  diiHcult.  The  ofllcers 
who  had  returned  with  Bonaparte  from  Egypt 
were  impatient  to  follow  wherever  their  master 
might  lead.  Moreau,  who,  since  the  death  of 
Hoche,  was  regarded  as  standing  next  to  Bona- 
parte in  military  ability,  was  not  reluctant  to 
cast  in  his  lot  with  the  others,  and  Jlacdonald  as 
well  as  Seruricr  soon  followed  his  example. 
Bernadottc  alone  would  yield  to  neither  flattery 
nor  intimidation.  .  .  .  While  Bonaparte  was  thus 
marshalling  his  forces  in  the  Rue  de  la  Victolre, 
the  way  was  opening  in  the  Councils.  A  com- 
mission of  the  Ancients,  made  up  of  the  le.-iding 
conspirators,  had  worked  all  night  drawing  up 
the  proposed  articles,  in  order  that  in  the  morning 
the  Council  might  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  vote 
them.  The  meeting  was  called  for  seven  o'clock, 
and  care  was  taken  not  to  notify  those  members 
whose  opposition  there  was  reason  to  fear.  .  .  . 
The  articles  were  adopted  without  discussion. 
Those  present  voted,  first,  to  remove  the  sessions 
of  the  Councils  from  Paris  to  Saint  Cloud  (a  privi- 
lege which  the  constitution  conferred  upon  the 
Ancients  alone),  thus  putting  them  at  once  beyond 
the  power  of  influencing  the  populace  and  of 
standing  in  the  way  of  Bonaparte.  They  then 
passed  a  decree  giving  to  Bonaparte  the  com- 
mand of  the  military  forces,  at  the  same  time 
inviting  him  to  come  to  the  Assembly  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 


Constitution. "  Bonaparte  appeared,  accordingly, 
iM-foretlie  Council;  but  instead  of  taking  uii  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  constitution,  he  made  a 
spcf  !.h  which  he  dosed  by  declaring :  "  We  want 
a  Repulilic  founded  on  trui;  liberty  and  imtional 
representulion.  We  will  have  it,  I  Hwear;  I 
swear  it  in  my  own  name  and  that  of  my  com- 
panions  iL>  arms."  "Thus  thi'  mockery 'of  the 
oath-taking  in  tlio  ('ouiieil  of  Ancients  was  ac- 
comiiliHlieil.  The  General  had  now  a  more  dif- 
fleiilt  part  to  perform  in  tlie  Council  of  Five 
Hundred.  As  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly  was 
not  to  occur  until  twelve  o'clock  of  the  following 
day,  Bonaparte  made  use  of  the  intervening  time 
in  posting  his  forces  and  in  disposing  of  the 
Directory.  .  .  .  There  was  one  locality  in  the 
city  wlierelt  was  probable  aggressive  force  would 
be  required.  The  Luxembourg  was  the  seatof  the 
Directory,  and  the  Directory  nuist  at  all  hazards 
be  crushed.  .  .  .  Bonaparte  knew  well  how  to 
turn  all  such  ignominious  service  to  account. 
In  close  indtation  of  that  policy  which  had  left 
Kleber  in  Egypt,  he  placed  the  Luxembourg  in 
charge  of  the  only  man  in  the  nation  who  could 
now  Le  regarded  as  his  rival  for  popidur  favor. 
Moreau  fell  Into  the  snare,  and  by  so  doing  lost 
a  popidarity  whicli  he  was  never  afterwards  able 
to  regain.  Having  thus  placed  his  military 
forces,  B(mai)arte  turneil  his  attention  to  the 
Directors.  The  resignations  of  Sieyds  and  of 
Roger-Ducos  he  already  had  upon  his  table.  It 
remained  only  to  procure  the  others.  Barras, 
without  warning,  was  confronted  by  Talleyrand 
and  Bruix,  who  asked  him  without  circumlocu- 
tion to  resign  his  ofHce,"  which  he  di(l,  after 
slight  hesitation.  Gohier  and  Moulins  were  ad- 
dressed by  Bonaparte  in  person,  but  firmly  re- 
sisted his  importunities  and  his  threats.  They 
were  then  made  prisoners  by  Moreau.  "The 
night  of  the  ISlh  passed  in  comparative  tran- 
quillity. The  fact  that  there  was  no  organized 
resistance  is  accounted  for  by  Lanfrey  with  a 
single  mournful  statement,  that  '  nothing  of  the 
kind  could  be  expected  of  a  nation  that  had  been 
decapitated.  All  the  men  of  rank  in  France  for 
the  previous  ten  years,  either  by  character  or 
genius  or  virtue,  had  been  mown  down,  flrst  by 
the  scaffolds  and  proscriptions,  next  by  war.  ' 
On  the  morrow,  the  19th  of  Brumairo  (Novem- 
ber 10)  the  sitting  of  the  two  councils  began 
at  two  o'clock.  In  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred 
the  partisans  of  Bonaparte  were  less  numerous 
than  in  that  of  the  Ancients,  and  a  powerful  in- 
dignation at  the  doings  of  the  previous  day  began 
quickly  to  show  itself.  In  the  midst  of  a  warm 
debate  upon  the  resignation  of  Barras,  which 
had  just  been  recelven,  "the  door  was  opened, 
and  Bonaparte,  surrounded  by  his  grenadiers, 
entered  the  hall.  A  burst  of  indignation  at 
once  arose.  Every  member  sprang  to  liis  feet. 
'  What  is  this  ? '  they  cried,  '  swords  here  1  armed 
men!  Away!  we  will  have  no  dictator  here.' 
Then  some  of  the  deputies,  bolder  than  the  others, 
surrounded  Bonaparte  and  overwhelmed  him 
with  invectives.  '  You  are  violating  the  sanctity 
of  the  laws ;  what  are  you  doing,  rash  man  ? ' 
exclaimed  Bigonnet.  'Is  it  for  this  that  you 
have  conquered  ?'  demanded  Destrem,  advancing 
towards  him.  Others  seized  him  by  the  collar  or 
his  coat,  and,  shaking  him  violently,  reproached 
him  with  treason.  This  reception,  though  the 
General  had  come  with  the  purpose  of  intimidat- 
ing the  Assembly,  fairly  overwhelmed  him.   Eye- 
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wltnpwws  (Ipclare  that  he  turned  pnlo,  nnd  fell 
fuiiitliij^  into  the  iinnH  of  hin  Holdlcrw,  who  drew 
him  out  of  tlu>  liiill."  His  lirotlicr  liiicirn,  who 
was  I'rcHicUjnt  of  tlic  ('ouiu'ii,  Hin'v-. d  iM'ttcr 
nerve.  By  refiiHln^  to  i)tit  motions  tlmt  wt-ro 
niiiiii'  to  votf,  nnd  llimlly  hy  n'sinnini;  Ids  oilier 
nnd  (juittinK  the  ehidr,  lie  threw  the  CouMcil  into 
oonfuHlon.  Then,  appeurin^  to  the  troops  (mt- 
side,  who  supposed  him  to  he  stiii  President  of 
the  Couneil,  he  Imriin^  led  them  and  Hummone<l 
them  to  clear  tlie  eluunlM-r.     "  Tlie  grenadiern 

{loured  into  the  hall.  A  lust  ery  of  '  Vivo  In 
iepidillijue  '  was  raiwd,  atid  ii  mdment  later  the 
hall  was  eii'pty.  Thus  the  erinie  of  tin-  eon- 
Bpirutors  was  censunnnated,  and  tho  First  French 
It»'pul)lie  was  at  an  end.  After  this  action  it 
reniaiued  only  to  put  into  the  hands  of  Bonaparte 
the  aomblnnco  of  regtdar  authority.  ...  A 
phantom  of  the  Couneil  of  Five  llundred  —  Cor- 
net, one  of  them,  says  ;i()  members  —  met  in  the 
€\ening  and  voted  the  measures  which  had  been 

Erevlously  agreed  upon  by  the  conspirators, 
onnparte,  Sieyt^s,  and  Roger-Ducos  were  ap- 
gointed  provisional  con.sids;  57  memlH-rs  of  tho 
ouneil  wlio  had  been  most  prondnent  in  tlieir 
opposition  were  excluded  from  their  seats;  a  list 
or  proscriptions  was  prepared;  two  commission- 
ers chosen  from  tlie  a.ssemblies  were  appointed 
to  assist  tho  consuls  In  their  work  of  organiza- 

)n ;  and,  finally,  .  .  .  they  adjourned  the  Icgis- 
iative  bo<lv  until  tho  2()th  of  February.  "—C.  K. 
Adams,  ikmocrafu  awl  Moiuirehy  m  France, 
ch.  4. 

Also  in:  P.  Lanfrey,  IIi«t.  of  Xapoleon  I. — A. 
Thiers,  Uitt.  of  the  Freiwh  Her.  (Am.  eil),  v.  4. 
pp.  407-480. — M.  do  Bournenne,  Priratr  Mtiiwim 
of  Napoleon,  r.  1,  eh.  24-27.— ('ount  Miotde  Melito, 
Mfiiunrs,  ch.  9. 

A.  D.  1799  (November — December).— The 
constitution  of  the  consulate. — Bonaparte  as 
First  Consul. —  "  During  the  three  months  whidi 
followed  the  18th  Brumaire,  approbation  and  ex- 
pectation were  general.  A  provisional  govern- 
ment had  been  appointed,  composed  of  three 
consuls,  Bonaparte,  Sieyes,  and  Roger-Ducos, 
witli  two  iogislative  commissioners,  entrusted  to 
prepare  the  constitution  and  a  definitive  order  of 
things.  The  consuls  and  the  two  commissioners 
were  installed  on  tho  21st  Bnunaire.  This  pro- 
visional government  abolished  tho  law  respecting 
hostages  and  compulsory  loans;  it  permitted  the 
return  of  the  priests  proscribed  smco  the  18th 
Fructidor ;  it  relen-sed  from  prison  and  sent  out  of 
the  republic  the  emigrants  who  had  been  ship- 
wrecked on  the  coast  of  Calais,  and  who  for  four 
years  were  captives  in  France,  and  were  exposed 
to  the  heavy  punishment  of  the  emigrant  army. 
All  these  measures  were  very  favourably  re- 
ceived. But  public  opinion  revolted  at  a  pro- 
scription put  in  force  agiunst  the  extreme  icpub- 
licans.  Thirty-six  of  them  were  sentenced  to 
transportation  to  Guiana,  and  twenty-one  were 
put  under  serveillance  in  the  department  of 
Charante-Inferieure,  merely  by  a  decree  of  the 
consuls  on  the  report  of  Fouche,  minister  of 
police.  The  public  viewed  unfavourably  all 
who  attacked  tho  government,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  exclaimed  against  an  act  so  arbitrary  and 
unjust.  The  consuls,  accordingly,  recoiled  be- 
fore their  own  act;  they  first  eonunutcd  trans- 
portation into  surveillance,  and  soon  withdrew 
surveillance  itself.  It  was  not  long  before  a  rup- 
ture broke  out  between  the  authors  of  the  18th 


Brumaire.  Dtiring  their  provisional  aulhoritv 
it  did  not  create  tnueli  nolm*.  Iteeaiisi'  it  ttwik 
place  iti  the  le^'islafive  conunissions.  The  new 
coiiHlitution  was  the  cause  of  it.  Hiey«  and 
Bonaparte  could  not  agree  on  this  subject;  the 
forni'T  wished  to  institute  Knuiee,  the  latter  to 
govern  it  as  a  master.  .  .  .  Bonaparte  tcik  part 
in  the  delllieratiouH  of  the  lonstituent  committee, 
with  his  instinct  of  nower,  lie  sei/ed  upon  every- 
thing in  the  ideas  or  Sieyes  wideh  waseah  iilated 
to  serve  his  projects,  and  caused  the  rest  to  Im' 
rejected.  ...  On  the  24th  of  December,  1T1»» 
(Mvose,  year  V'lII.),  forty  live  days  after  the 
IHtli  Bruinaire,  was  published  thi^  constitution 
of  tli(?  year  VIII. ;  it  waseomjMised  of  the  wrecks 
of  that  of  Sieves,  now  iM-come  a  eonstimtion  of 
servittide. "— P.  A.  Mignet,  Jlint.  of  the  French 
Iter.,  ch.  14. — "The  new  constitution  was  still 
republic  in  name  and  appearance,  but  monarchi- 
cal ill  fact,  the  latter  concealed,  by  tho  govern- 
ment being  conunitted,  not  to  tlu;  hand  of  one 
individual,  but  of  three.  The  three  persons  bo 
fixed  upon  were  denoniinate<l  consids,  and  ap- 
pointed for  ten  years; — one  of  them,  however, 
was  really  ruler,  although  ho  only  obtained  tho 
nio<lest  name  of  First  Consul.  Tho  rights  wldcli 
Bonaparte  caused  to  be  given  to  hims«-lf  made  all 
the  rest  nothing  more  than  mere  deception.  Tho 
First  Consul  was  to  invite  the  others  merely  to 
consultation  on  aiTairs  of  stat<%  whilst  ho  himself, 
either  lmme<liately  or  through  tho  senate,  was  to 
appoint  to  all  places  of  trust  and  authority,  to 
decide  absolutely  upon  question^  of  peace  or 
war,  and  to  be  assisted  ))y  a  coun'-'l  of  state. 
...  In  order  to  cover  and  conceal  the  power  of 
the  First  Consul,  especially  in  reference  to  the 
appointment  of  persons  U.  offices  of  trus.,  and 
authoritv,  a  senate  was  created,  which  neither 
belonged  to  the  ix;ople  nor  to  the  government, 
but  immediately  from  the  very  beginning  was  an 
as.«;mbly  of  courtiers  and  placrmen,  and  at  a 
later  period  became  the  mere  too;  of  every  kind 
of  despotism,  by  rendering  it  easy  to  dispense 
with  the  legislative  body,  ^ho  senate  consisted 
of  eighty  members,  a  part.  (»f  whom  were  to  be 
immWintely  nominated  from  tho  lists  of  notabil- 
ity, and  the  senate  to  fill  up  its  own  both'  from 
persons  submitted  to  them  by  the  First  Consul, 
the  tribunate,  and  the  legislative  bmiy.  Each 
senator  was  to  have  a  salary  of  2.'5,()(X>  f. ;  their 
meetings  were  not  public,  anil  their  business  very 
small.  From  the  national  lists  the  senate  was 
also  to  select  consuls,  legislators,  tribunes,  and 
judges  of  the  Court  of  Cassation.  Large  lists 
were  first  presented  to  the  communes,  on  which, 
according  to  Roederer,  there  stood  some  .')(M),()00 
names,  out  of  which  the  communes  selected 
50,000  for  the  departmental  lists,  from  which 
again  5,000  were  to  be  chosen  for  the  national 
list.  From  these  5,000  names,  selected  from  the 
departmental  list,  or  from  what  was  termed  the 
national  list,  the  senate  was  afterwards  to  elect 
the  members  of  the  legislature  and  the  high  of- 
ficers of  government.  The  legislature  was  to 
consist  of  two  chambers,  the  tribunate  and  the 
legislative  body — the  former  composed  of  100, 
.ind  the  latter  of  800  members.  The  chambers 
had  no  power  of  taking  the  initiative,  that  is, 
they  were  obliged  to  wait  till  bills  were  sub- 
mitted to  them,  and  could  of  themselves  origi- 
nate nothing;  tliey  Avere,  however,  permitted  to 
express  wishes  of  all  kinds  to  tho  government. 
Eacli  bill  (projet  de  lui)  was  introduced  mtu  the 
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tribunate  by  tlirce  members  of  the  council  of 
Btiite,  and  there  defended  by  them,  because  the 
tribunate  alone  had  the  rijfht  of  discussion, 
whilst  the  mere  power  of  saymg  Yea  or  Nav  was 
conferred  upon  the  members  of  the  legislative 
body.  The  tribunate,  having  accepted  the  bill, 
sent  three  of  its  members,  accompanied  by  the 
memlx'rs  from  the  cotincil  of  state,  to  defend  the 
measure  in  the  assembly  of  the  legislative  body. 
Every  year  one-fifth  of  the  members  of  the  legisla- 
tive body  W!vs  to  retire  from  office,  being,  how- 
ever, always  re-eligible  as  long  as  their  names 
remained  on  the  national  list.  The  sittings  of  the 
legislative  body  alone  were  public,  because  they 
were  only  permitted  to  be  silent  listeners  to  the 
addresses  of  the  tribunes  or  councillors  of  state, 
and  to  assent  to,  or  dissent  from,  tlie  proposed 
law.  Not  above  100  persons  were,  hov.'cver,  al- 
lowed to  be  present  as  auditors ;  the  sittings  were 
not  allowed  to  continue  longer  than  four  months; 
both  chambers,  however,  might  be  summoned  to 
an  extraordiuaiT  sitting.  .  .  .  When  the  consti- 
tution was  ready  to  be  brought  into  operation, 
Sieycs  terminated  merely  as  he  had  begun,  and 
Bonaparte  saw  with  pleasure  that  he  showed 
himself  both  contemptible  and  venal.  He  be- 
caii  ■  a  dumb  senator,  with  a  yearly  income  of 
25,000  f. ;  and  obtained  800,000  f.  from  the 
directorial  treasurj-,  whilst  Roger  Ducos  was 
obliged  to  go  away  contented  with  a  douceur 
of  120,000  f. ;  and,  last  of  all,  Sieyes  conde- 
scended to  accept  from  Bonaparte  a  present  of 
the  national  domain  of  Crosne,  which  he  after- 
wards exchanged  for  another  estat3.  For  col- 
leagues in  his  new  dignity  Bonaparte  s(''"'*^^ed 
very  able  and  skilful  men,  but  wholly  destitute 
of  all  n  ility  of  mind,  ai  to  whom  it  never 
once  oc(  .  red  to  offer  him  n  .y  opposition ;  these 
were  Cambacerfis  and  Lebrun.  The  former,  a 
celebrated  lawj-er,  although  formerly  a  vehe- 
ment Jacobin,  impatiently  waited  till  Bonaparte 
brought  forth  again  all  the  old  plunder;  and 
then,  covered  with  orders,  he  strutted  up  and 
down  the  Palais  Royal  like  a  peacock,  and  ex- 
hibited himself  as  a  show.  Lebrun,  who  was 
afterwards  created  a  duke,  at  a  later  period  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  being  the  first  to  revive 
the  use  of  hair  powder;  in  fact,  he  was  com- 
pletely a  child  and  partisan  of  the  olden  times, 
although  for  a  time  he  had  played  the  part  of  a 
Girondist.  ...  As  early  as  the  25th  and  26th  of 
December  the  First  Consul  took  up  his  abode  in 
the  Tuileries.  There  the  name  of  citizen  alto- 
gether disappeared,  for  the  consul's  wife  caused 
herself  again  to  be  addressed  as  Madame.  Every- 
thing which  concerned  the  government  now  began 
to  assume  full  activity,  and  the  adjourned  legis- 
lative councils  were  summoned  for  the  1st  of 
January,  in  order  that  they  might  be  dissolved." 
— F.  C.  Schlosser,  Uiat.  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury, V.  7,  pp.  189-192. 

A^so  IN :  P.  Lanf rey.  Hist,  of  Napoleon  I. ,  v. 
1,  ch.  13-14. — A.  Thiers,  Ilist.  of  the  Consulate 
and  Empire,  bk.  1-2  {v.  1). — H.  C.  Lockwood, 
Const.  Hist,  of  France,  ch.  2  and  a])p.  4. 

A.  D.  i8oo. — Convention  with  the  United 
States.  See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1800. 

A.  D.  i8oo  (January — June). —  Affairs  in 
E^ypt. — The  repudiated  Treaty  of  El  Arish. 
— ICl^ber's  victory  at  Heliopolis. — His  assas- 
sination.— "AlTairs  in  Egyj)!  had  been  on  the 
whole  unfavourable  to  the  French,  since  that 


army  had  lost  the  presence  of  the  commander-in- 
chief.  Kleber,  on  whom  the  command  devolved, 
was  discontented  both  at  the  unceremonious  and 
sudden  manner  in  which  the  duty  had  been  im- 
posed upon  him,  and  with  the  scarcity  of  means 
left  to  support  his  defence.  Perceiving  himself 
threatened  by  a  large  Turkish  force,  which  was 
collecting  for  the  purpose  of  avenging  the  de- 
feat of  the  vizier  at  Aboukir,  he  became  desirous 
of  giving  up  a  settlement  wliich  he  despaired  of 
maintainmg.  He  signed  accordingly  a  convention 
with  the  Turkish  plenipotentiaries,  and  Sir  Sid- 
ney Smith  on  the  part  of  the  British  [at  El 
Arish,  January  28,  1800],  by  which  it  was  pro- 
vided that  the  French  should  evacuate  Egypt, 
i^nd  that  Kleber  and  his  army  should  be  trans- 
ported to  France  in  safety,  without  being  mo- 
lested by  the  British  fleet.  When  the  British 
government  received  advice  of  this  convention 
they  refused  to  ratify  it,  on  the  ground  that  Sir 
Sidney  Smith  had  exceeded  his  powers  in  enter- 
ing into  it.  The  Earl  of  Elgin  having  been  sent 
out  as  plenipotentiary  to  the  Porte,  it  was  as- 
serted that  Sir  Sidney's  ministerial  powers  Avere 
superseded  by  his  appointment.  .  .  .  The  truth 
was  that  the  arrival  of  Kleber  and  his  army  in 
the  south  of  France,  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  successes  of  Suwarrow  gave  strong  hopes  of 
making  some  impression  on  her  frontier,  might 
have  had  a  most  material  effect  upon  the  events 
of  the  war.  .  .  .  The  treaty  of  El  Arish  was  in 
consequence  broken  off.  Kleber,  disappointed 
of  this  mode  of  extricating  himself,  had  recourse 
to  arms.  The  Vizier  Jousseff  Pncua,  having 
crossed  the  Desert  and  entered  Egypt,  received 
a  bloody  and  decisive  defeat  from  the  French 
general,  near  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Heliopolis,  on  the  20th  of  March,  1800  [follow- 
ing which  Kleber  crushed  with  great  slaughter  a 
revolt  that  had  broken  out  in  Cairo].  The  meas- 
ures which  Kleber  adopted  after  this  victory 
were  well  calculated  to  maintain  the  possession 
of  the  country,  and  reconcile  the  inhabitants  to 
the  French  government.  .  .  .  While  busied  in 
these  measures,  he  was  cut  short  by  the  blow  of 
an  assassin.  A  fanatic  Turk,  called  Soliman 
Haleby,  a  native  of  Aleppo,  imagined  he  was 
inspired  by  Heaven  to  slay  the  enemy  cf  th? 
Prophet  and  the  Grand  Seignior.  He  concealed 
himself  in  a  cistern,  and  spnnging  out  on  Kleber 
when  there  was  only  one  man  in  company  with 
him,  stabbed  him  dead  [June  14].  .  .  .  The 
Baron  Menou,  on  whom  the  command  now  de- 
volved, was  an  inferior  person  to  Kleber.  .  .  . 
Menou  altered  for  the  worse  several  of  the  regu- 
lations of  Kleber,  and,  carrying  into  literal  exe- 
cution what  Buonaparte  had  onlv  wri  '?n  and 
spoken  of,  he  became  an  actual  Maliomruodan. " 
— Sir  W.  Scott,  Life  of  Napoleon  Buonajmrtc, 
ch.  40. 

Also  in:  A.  Thiers,  Hist,  of  the  Consulate  tuid 
Empire,  bk.  5  (o.  1). 

A.  D.  1800-1801  (May — February). —  Bona- 
parte's second  Italian  campaign. — The  cross- 
mg  of  the  Alps. — The  Battle  of  Marengo. — 
Moreau  in  Germany. — Hohenliaden. — Austrian 
a  lege  of  Genoa. — ' '  Preparations  for  the  new  cum- 
paign  in  spring  were  completed.  Moreau  was 
made  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  the 
Rhine,  150,000  strong.  The  plan  of  the  campaign 
was  concerted  between  the  First  Consul  and  Car- 
not,  who  had  superseded  Berthier  as  Minister  at 
War.     The  operations  were  conducted  with  the 
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utmost  secresy.  Napoleon  had  determini'd  to 
strike  the  decisive  blow  against  Austria  in  Italy, 
and  to  command  there  in  person.  By  an  artielc 
in  tlie  Constitution  the  First  Consul  was  forbid- 
den to  take  command  of  an  army.  To  this  \nU;r- 
diction  he  cheerfidly  assented ;  but  ho  evaded  it, 
as  soon  us  the  occasion  was  ripe,  by  giving  the 
nominal  command  of  the  army  of  Italy  to  Ber- 
thier.  lie  began  to  collect  troops  at  Dijon,  which 
were,  he  publicly  announced,  Intended  to  ad- 
vance upon  Italy.  They  consisted  chiefly  of  con- 
scripts and  invalids,  wUh  a  numerous  staff,  and 
were  called  'the  army  of  reserve.'  ileautimc, 
while  caricatures  of  some  ancient  men  with 
wooden  legs  and  little  boys  of  twelve  years  old, 
entitled  'Bonaparte's  Army  of  Reserve,'  were 
amu.sing  the  Austrian  public,  the  real  army  of 
Italy  was  formed  in  the  heart  of  France,  and  was 
marching  by  various  roads  towards  Switzerland. 
.  .  .  The  artillery  was  sent  piecemeal  from  dif- 
ferent arsenals;  the  provisions  necessary  to  an 
army  about  to  cross  barren  mountains  were  for- 
warded to  Geneva,  embarked  on  'he  lake,  and 
landed  at  Villeneuve,  near  the  entrance  to  the 
valley  of  the  Simplon.  The  situation  of  the 
French  army  in  Italy  had  become  critical.  Mas- 
sSna  had  thrown  himself  into  Genoa  with  12,000 
men,  and  was  enduring  all  the  rigours  of  a  siege, 
pressed  by  30,000  Austrians  under  General  6tt, 
seconded  by  the  British  fleet.  Sachet,  with  the 
remainder  of  the  French  army,  about  10,000 
Btrong,  completely  cut  off  from  communication 
with  Masstina,  had  concentrated  his  forces  on  the 
Var,  was  maintaining  an  unequal  contest  with 
Melas,  the  Austrian  commander-in-chief,  and 
strenuously  defending  the  French  frontier.  Na- 
polean's  plan  was  to  transport  his  anny  across 
the  Alps,  plant  himself  in  the  rear  of  the  Aus- 
trians, intercept  their  communications,  then  l  a- 
noBuvre  so  as  to  place  his  own  army  and  that  of 
Mass^na  on  the  Austrian  right  and  left  flanks  re- 
spectively, cut  off  their  retrL.t,  and  finally  give 
them  battle  at  the  decisive  ruoment.  While  all 
Europe  imagined  that  the  multifarious  concerns 
of  the  Government  held  the  First  Consul  at  Paris, 
hs  was  travelling  at  a  rapid  rate  towards  Geneva, 
accompanied  only  by  his  secretary.  He  left 
Paris  on  the  6th  ol  May,  at  two  in  the  morning, 
leaving  Cambaceri^s  to  preside  until  his  return, 
and  ordering  Fouche  to  announce  that  he  was 
about  to  review  the  army  at  Dijon,  and  might 

f)ossibly  go  as  far  as  Geneva,  but  would  return 
n  a  fortnight.  'Should  anything  happen,'  he 
significantly  added,  '  I  shall  be  back  like  a  tlmn- 
derbolt.'.  .  .  On  the  13th  the  First  Consul  re- 
viewed the  vaiiguard  of  his  army,  commanded  by 
General  Lannes,  at  Lausanne.  The  whole  army 
consisted  of  nearly  70,000  men.  Two  columns, 
each  of  about  6,0C0  men,  w^ere  put  in  motion,  one 
under  Tureau,  the  other  under  Chabran,  to  take 
the  routes  of  Mont  Cenis  and  the  Little  St.  Ber- 
nard. A  division  consisting  of  15, 000  men,  under 
Moncey,  detached  from  the  army  of  the  Rhine, 
was  to  march  by  St.  Gothard.  5loreau  kept  the 
Austrian  army  of  the  Rhine,  under  Genenil  Kraj% 
on  the  defensive  before  Ulm  [to  which  he  had 
forced  his  way  in  a  series  of  important  engage- 
ments, at  Engen,  Jlay  2,  at  Moeskirch,  May  4,  at 
Biberach,  May  9,  and  at  Ilochstadt,  June  19],  and 
held  himself  in  readiness  to  cover  the  operations 
of  the  First  Consul  in  Italy.  The  main  body  of 
the  French  army,  in  numbers  about  40, 000,  nomi- 
nally commanded  by  Beithier,  but  in  fact  by  the 


First  Consul  himsolf,  marched  on  the  15th  from 
Lausanne  to  the  village  of  St.  Pierre,  at  the  foot 
of  .  (•  Great  St.  Bcinard,  at  "vhich  all  trace  of  a 
priK  le  road  entirely  ceased.     General  Mare- 

scot.  ,ic  engineer  wi'io  had  been  sent  forward 
from  Geneva  to  reconnoitre,  reported  tlie  paths 
to  be  'barely  pa.ssable.'  'Set  forward  imme- 
diately ! '  wrote  Napoleon.  Field  forges  were 
established  at  St.  Pierre  to  dismount  the  guns, 
the  carriages  and  wheels  were  slung  on  poles, 
and  the  ammunition-boxes  carried  by  mules.  A 
numl)ef  of  trees  were  felled,  then  hollowed  out, 
and  the  pieces,  being  jammed  into  these  rough 
cases,  100  soldiers  were  attached  to  each  and  or- 
dered to  drag  them  up  the  steeps.  .  .  .  The 
whole  army  effected  the  passage  of  the  Great  St. 
Bernard  in  three  days." — R.  II.  llorne,  Ilixt.  of 
Xapohon  BonnjMrtc,  ch.  18. — "  From  3fay  10  to 
Jlay  19,  the  solitudes  of  the  vast  mountain  track 
echoed  to  the  din  and  tumult  of  war,  as  the  French 
soldiery-  swept  over  its  heights  to  reach  tlu;  val- 
ley of  the  Pi)  and  the  plains  of  Li)nil)ardy.  A 
hill  fort,  for  a  time,  stopped  the  during  invaders, 
but  the  obstacle  was 'passed  by  an  ingenious 
stratagem;  and  before  long  Bonaparte,  e.xulting 
in  hope,  was  marching  from  the  verge  of  Pied- 
mont on  Milan,  having  made  a  demonstration 
against  Turin,  in  order  to  hide  his  real  jnirpose. 
By  June  2  the  whole  French  army,  joined  by  the 
reinforcement  sent  by  >Ioreau,  was  in  possession 
of  the  Lombard  capital,  and  threatened  the  line 
of  its  enemy's  retreat,  having  successfully  accom- 
plished the  first  part  of  the  brilliant  design  of  its 
great  leader.  While  Bonaparte  was  thus  descend- 
ing from  the  Alps,  the  Austrian  commander  had 
been  pressing  forward  the  siege  of  Genoa  and  his 
operations  on  the  Var.  ^lassena,  however,  stub- 
bornly held  out  in  Genoa ;  and  Suclut  had  defended 
the  defiles  of  Provence  with  a  weak  force  with 
such  marked  skill  that  his  adversary  had  made 
little  progress.  When  flrsi,  informed  of  the  ter- 
rible apparition  of  a  hostile  army  gathering  upon 
his  rear,  Melas  disbelieved  what  he  thought  im- 
possible ;  and  when  he  could  no  longer  discredit 
what  he  heard,  the  movements  by  Mont  Cenis 
and  against  Turin,  intended  to  perplex  him,  had 
made  him  hesitate.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  real 
design  of  the  First  Consul  was  fully  revealed,  the 
brave  Austrian  chief  resolved  to  force  his  way  to 
the  Adigc  at  any  cost ;  and,  directing  Ott  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Genoa,  and  leaving  a  subordinate  to 
hold  Suchet  in  check,  he  began  to  draw  his  divi- 
ded army  together,  in  onler  to  make  a  desperate 
attack  on  the  audacious  foe  upon  his  line  of  re- 
treat. Ott,  however,  delayeil  some  days  to  re- 
ceive the  keys  of  Genoa,  which  fell  [June  4]  after 
a  defence  memorable  in  the  annals  of  war ;  and, 
as  the  Austrian  forces  had  been  widely  scattered, 
it  was  June  12  [after  a  severe  defeat  at  ilonte- 
bello,  on  the  9th,  by  Lannes]  before  50,000  men 
were  assembled  for  an  offensive  movement  round 
the  well-known  fortresses  of  Alessandria.  Mean- 
while, the  First  Consul  had  broken  up  from 
Milan;  and,  w^hcther  ill-informed  of  his  enemy's 
operations,  or  apprehensive  that,  after  the  fall  of 
Genoa,  Melas  would  escipe  by  a  march  south- 
wards, he  had  advance(  i  lom  a  strong  position 
he  hail  taken  between  tlu  I'icino,  the  Adda,  and 
the  Po,  and  had  crossed  the  Scrivia  into  the  plains 
of  ilarengo,  with  forces  disseminated  far  too 
widely.  Melas  boldly  seized  the  opportunity  to 
escai  from  the  weakened  meshes  of  the  net 
thro        ound  him;  and  attacked  Bonaparte  on 
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the  raornfng  of  June  14  with  a  vigor  and  energy 
which  (lid  him  honor.  The  battle  raged  con- 
fusedly for  several  liours ;  but  the  French  had  be- 
gun to  give  way  and  fly,  when  the  arrival  of  an 
isolated  division  on  the  field  [that  of  Desaix,  who 
had  been  sent  southward  by  Bonaparte,  and  who 
turned  back,  on  his  own  responsibility,  when  he 
heard  the  sounds  of  battle^  and  the  unexpected 
charge  of  a  small  body  ot  horsemen,  suddenly 
changed  defeat  into  a  brilliant  victory.  The  im- 
portance was  then  seen  of  the  commanding  posi- 
tion of  Bonaparte  on  the  rear  of  his  foe ;  the  Aus- 
trian army,  its  retreat  cut  off,  was  obliged  to  come 
to  terms  after  a  single  reverse ;  and  within  a  few 
days  an  armistice  was  signed  by  which  Italy  to 
the  3Iincio  was  restored  to  the  French,  and  the 
disasters  of  1799  were  effaced.  .  .  .  While  Italy 
had  been  regained  at  one  stroke,  the  campaign 
in  Germany  had  progressed  slowly ;  and  though 
Moreau  was  largely  superior  in  force,  be  '  ''d  met 
more  than  one  check  near  Ulm,  on  the  j  anube. 
The  stand,  however,  made  ably  by  Kray,  could 
not  lessen  the  effects  of  Marengo ;  and  Austria, 
after  that  terrible  reverse,  endeavored  to  negoti- 
ate with  the  dreaded  conqueror.  Bonaparte,  how- 
ever, following  out  a  purpose  which  he  had 
already  made  a  maxim  of  policy,  and  resolved  if 
possible  to  divide  the  Coalition,  refused  to  treat 
with  Austria  jointly  with  England,  except  on  con- 
ditions known  to  be  futile ;  and  after  a  pause  of 
a  few  weeks  hostilities  were  resumed  with  in- 
creased energy.  By  this  time,  however,  the 
French  armies  had  acquired  largely  preponderat- 
ing strength ;  and  while  Brune  advanced  victori- 
ously to  the  Adige  —  the  First  Consul  had  re- 
turned to  the  seat  of  government  —  Moreau  in 
Bavaria  marched  on  the  rivers  which,  descending 
from  the  Alps  to  the  Danube,  form  one  of  the 
bulwarks  of  the  Austrian  Monarchy.  He  was  at- 
tacked incautiously  by  the  Archduke  John  —  the 
Archduke  Charles,  who  ought  to  have  been  in 
command,  was  in  temporary  disgrace  at  the  Court 
— and  soon  afterwards  [December  3]  he  won  a 
great  battle  at  Hohenlinden,  between  the  Iser  and 
the  Inn,  the  success  of  the  French  being  complete 
and  decisive,  though  the  conduct  of  their  chief 
has  not  escaped  criticism.  This  last  disaster 
proved  overwhelming,  and  Austria  and  the  States 
of  the  Empire  were  forced  to  submit  to  the 
terms  of  Bonaparte.  After  a  brief  delay  peace 
was  made  at  Luneville  in  February  1801." — W. 
O'C.  Morris,  The  French  Rev.  ami  Mrat  Empire, 
ch.  10. 

Also  in  :  C.  Botta,  Italy  during  the  Consulate 
and  Empire  of  Napoleon,  ch.  1-2.— Baron  Jomini, 
Life  of  Najioieon,  eh.  0  (».  1). — C.  Adams,  Great 
Campaigns  in  Euroite  from  1796  to  1870,  ch.  2. — 
Duke  de  Rovigo,  Memoirs,  v.  1,  ch.  19-20. 

A.  D.  i8oo-i8oi  (June  —  February).— The 
King  of  Naples  spared  at  the  intercession  of 
the  Russian  Czar. — The  Czar  won  away 
from  the  Coalition. — The  Pope  befriended. — 
"  Replaced  in  his  richest  territories  by  the  allies, 
the  King  of  Naples  was  bound  by  every  tie  to 
assist  them  in  the  campaign  of  1800.  He  accord- 
ingly sent  an  army  into  the  march  of  Ancona, 
under  the  command  of  Count  Roger  de  Damas. 
.  .  .  Undeterred  by  the  battle  of  Marengo,  the 
Count  de  Damas  marched  against  the  French 
general  Miollis,  who  commanded  in  Tuscany, 
and  sustained  a  defeat  by  him  near  Sienna.  Re- 
treat became  now  necessary,  the  more  especially 
as  the  armistice  which  was  entered  into  by  Gen- 


eral Melas  deprived  the  Neapolitans  of  any  assis- 
tance from  the  Austrians,  and  rendered  their 
whole  expedition  utterly  hopeless.  They  were 
not  even  included  by  name  in  the  armistice,  and 
were  thus  left  exposed  to  the  whole  vengeance  of 
the  French.  ...  At  this  desperate  crisis,  the 
Queen  of  the  Two  Sicilies  took  a  resolution  which 
seemed  almost  as  desperate,  and  could  only  have 
been  adopted  by  a  woman  of  a  bold  and  de- 
cisive character.  She  resolved,  notwithstanding 
the  severity  of  the  season,  to  repair  in  person  to 
the  court  of  the  Emperor  Paul,  and  implore  his 
intercession  with  the  First  Consul,  in  behalf  of 
her  husband  and  his  territories."  The  Russian 
autocrat  was  more  than  ready  to  accede  to  her 
request.  Disgusted  and  enraged  at  the  discom- 
fiture of  Suwarrow  in  Switzerland,  dissatisfied 
with  the  conduct  of  Austria  in  that  unfortunate 
campaign,  and  equally  dissatisfied  with  England 
in  the  joint  invasion  of  the  Batavian  republic,  he 
made  prompt  preparations  to  quit  the  coalition 
and  to  ally  himself  with  the  First  Consul  of 
France.  Bonaparte  welcomed  his  overtures  and 
gave  them  every  flattering  encouragement,  con- 
ceding instantly  the  grace  which  he  asked  on  be- 
li  If  of  the  King  ann  Queen  of  Naples.  "The 
respect  paid  by  the  First  Consul  to  the  wishes  of 
Paul  saved  for  the  present  the  royal  family  of 
Naples ;  but  Murat  [who  commanded  the  army 
sent  to  central  and  southern  Italy],  nevertheless, 
made  them  experience  a  full  portion  of  the  bitter 
cup  which  the  vanquished  are  generally  doomed 
to  swallow.  General  Damas  was  commanded  in 
the  haughtiest  terms  to  evacuate  the  Roman 
States,  and  not  to  presume  to  claim  any  benefit 
from  the  armistice  which  had  been  extended  to 
the  Austrians.  At  the  same  time,  while  the  Ne- 
apolitans were  thus  compelled  hastily  to  evacuate 
the  Roman  territories,  general  surprise  was  ex- 
hibited when,  instead  of  marching  to  Rome,  and 
re-establishing  the  authority  of  Jie  Roman  Re- 
public, Murat,  according  to  the  orders  which  he 
had  received  from  the  First  Consul,  carefully  re- 
spected the  territory  of  the  Church,  and  rein- 
stalled the  officers  oi  the  Pope  in  what  had  been 
long  termed  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter's.  This 
unexpected  turn  of  circumstances  originated  in 
high  policy  on  the  part  of  Buonaparte.  .  .  .  Be- 
sides evacuating  the  Ecclesiastical  States,  the 
Neapolitans  were  compelled  by  Murat  to  restore 
various  paintings,  statues,  and  other  objects  of 
art,  which  they  had,  in  imitation  of  Buonaparte, 
taken  forcibly  from  the  Romans, — so  captivating 
is  the  influence  of  bad  example.  A  French  army 
of  about  18,000  men  was  to  be  quartered  in 
Calabria.  .  .  .  The  harbours  of  the  Neapolitan 
dominions  were  of  course  to  be  closed  against  the 
English.  A  cession  of  part  of  the  isle  of  Elba, 
and  the  relinquishment  of  all  pretensions  upon 
Tuscany,  summed  up  the  sacrifices  of  the  King 
of  Naples  [stipulated  in  the  treaty  of  Foligno, 
signed  in  February,  1801],  who,  considering  how 
often  he  had  braved  Napoleon,  had  great  reason 
to  thank  the  Emperor  of  Russia  for  his  effectual 
mediation." — Sir  W.  Scott,  Life  of  Napoleon,  ch. 
88. 

A.  D,  i8oi  (February).— The  Peace  of  Lune- 
ville.— The  Rhine  boundary  confirmed.  See 
Germany:  A.  D.  1801-1803. 

A.  D.  i8oi  (March).— Recovery  of  Louisiana 
from  Spain.    See  Louisiana:   A.  D.  1798-1803. 

A.  D.  i8oi.— Expedition  against  the  Blacks 
of  Hayti.    See  Havti:  A.  D.  1632-1803. 
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A.  D.  1801-1802.— The  import  of  the  Peace  of 
Luneville. — Bonaparte's  preparations  for  con- 
flict with  England.— The  Northern  Maritime 
League. — English  bombardment  of  Copen- 
hagen and  summary  crushing  of  the  League. 
— Murder  of  the  Russian  Czar.— English  ex- 
pedition to  Egypt.— Surrender  of  the  French 
army.  — Pence  cf  Amiens. —"  The  trcatj-  of 
Luneville  was  of  far  greater  import  than  the 
treaties  which  had  ended  the  struggle  of  the  first 
coalition.  .  .  .  The  significance  then  of  the  Peace 
of  Luneville  lay  in  this,  not  only  that  it  was  the 
close  of  the  earlier  revolutionary  struggle  for 
supremacy  in  Europe,  the  abandonment  by  Prance 
of  her  effort  to  'liberate  the  peoples,'  to  force 
new  institutions  on  the  nations  about  her  by 
sheer  dint  of  arms ;  but  that  it  marked  the  con 
centration  of  all  her  energies  on  a  struggle  with 
Britain  for  the  supremacy  of  the  world.  For 
England  herself  the  event  which  accompanied 
it,  the  sudden  withdrawal  of  William  Pitt  from 
office,  which  took  place  in  the  very  month  of 
the  treaty,  was  hardly  less  significant.  .  .  .  The 
bulk  of  the  old  Ministry  returned  in  a  few  days 
to  office  with  Mr.  Addington  at  their  head, 
and  his  administration  received  the  support  of 
the  whole  Tory  party  in  Parliament.  ...  It 
was  with  anxiety  that  England  found  itself 
guided  by  men  like  these.  .  .  .  The  country 
stood  utterly  alone ;  while  the  peace  of  Luneville 
secured  France  from  all  hostility  on  the  Conti- 
nent. ...  To  strike  at  England's  wealth  had 
been  among  the  projects  of  the  Directory:  it 
was  now  the  dream  of  the  First  Consul.  It  was 
in  vain  for  England  to  produce,  if  he  shut  her 
out  of  every  market.  Her  carrying-trade  must 
be  annihilated  if  he  closed  every  port  against 
her  ships.  It  was  this  gigantic  project  of  a 
'  Continental  System'  that  revealed  itself  as  soon 
/as  Buonaparte  became  finally  master  of  France. 
From  France  itself  and  its  dependencies  in  Hol- 
land and  the  Netherlands  English  trade  was 
already  excluded.  But  Italy  also  was  shut 
against  her  after  the  Peace  of  Luneville  [and  the 
Treaty  of  Foligno  with  the  King  of  Naples],  and 
Spain  not  only  closed  her  own  ports  but  forced 
Portugal  to  break  with  her  English  ally.  In  the 
Baltic,  Buonaparte  was  more  active  than  even  in 
the  ^lediterrunean.  In  a  treaty  with  America; 
which  was  destined  to  bring  this  power  also  in 
the  end  into  his  great  attack,  he  had  formally 
recognized  the  rights  of  neutral  vessels  which 
England  was  hourly  disputing.  .  .  .  The  only 
powers  which  now  possessed  naval  resources 
were  the  powers  of  the  North.  .  .  .  Both  the 
Scandinavian  states  resented  the  severity  with 
which  Britain  enforced  that  right  of  search  which 
had  brought  about  their  armed  neutrality  at  the 
close  of  the  American  war ;  while  Denmark  was 
besides  an  old  ally  of  France,  and  her  sympathies 
were  still  believed  to  be  French.  The  First  Con- 
sul therefore  had  little  trouble  in  enlisting  them 
in  a  league  of  Neutrals,  which  was  in  efl"ect  a 
declaration  of  war  against  England,  and  which 
Prussia  as  before  showed  hereelf  readj^  to  join. 
Russia  indeed  seemed  harder  to  gam."  But 
Paul,  the  Czar,  afraid  of  the  opposition  of  Eng- 
land to  his  designs  upon  Turkey,  dissatisfied 
with  the  operations  of  the  coalition,  and  flattered 
by  Bonaparte,  gave  hiui.qelf  up  to  the  influence 
of  the  latter.  ' '  It  was  to  check  the  action  of 
Britain  in  the  East  that  the  Czar  now  turned  to 
the  French  Consul,  and  seconded  his  efforts  for 


the  formation  of  a  naval  confederacy  in  the 
North,  while  his  minister,  Rostopchin,  planned 
a  division  of  the  Turkish  Empire  in  Europe  be- 
tween Russia  and  her  allies.  ...  A  sc^uabble 
over  Malta,  which  had  been  blockaded  smce  its 
capture  by  Buonaparte,  and  which  surrendered 
at  last  [September,  1800]  to  a  British  fleet,  but 
whose  possession  the  Czar  claimed  as  his  own  on 
the  ground  of  an  alleged  election  as  Grand  Mas- 
ter of  the  Order  of  St.  John,  served  as  a  pretext 
for  a  quarrel  with  England ;  and  at  the  close  of 
1800  Paul  openly  prepared  for  hostilities.  .  .  . 
The  Danes,  who  throughout  the  year  had  been 
struggling  to  evade  the  British  right  of  search, 
at  once  joined  this  neutral  league,  and  were  fol- 
lowed by  Sweden  in  their  course.  .  .  .  But  dex- 
terous as  the  combination  was,  it  was  shattered 
at  a  blow.  On  the  1st  of  April,  1801,  a  British 
fleet  of  18  men-of-war  [under  Sir  Hyde  Parker, 
with  Nelson  second  in  command]  forced  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Belt,  appeared  before  Copenhagen, 
and  at  once  attacked  the  city  and  its  fleet.  In 
spite  of  a  brave  resistance  from  the  Danish  bat- 
teries and  gunboats  six  Danish  ships  were  taken, 
and  the  Cro.FU  Prince  was  forced  to  conclude  an 
armistice  which  enabled  the  English  ships  to 
enter  the  Baltic.  .  .  .  But  their  work  was  really 
over.  The  seizure  of  Enfrb'sh  gootls  and  the 
declaration  of  war  had  bitterly  irritated  the  Rus- 
sian nobles,  v/hose  sole  outlet  for  the  sale  of  the 
produce  of  their  vast  estates  was  thus  closed  to 
them ;  and,  on  the  24th  of  March,  nine  days  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Copenhagen,  Paul  fell  in  a 
midnight  attack  by  conspirators  in  his  own  pal- 
ace. With  Paul  fell  the  Confederacy  of  the 
North.  ...  At  the  very  moment  of  the  attack 
on  Copenhagen,  a  stroke  as  effective  wrecked 
his  projects  in  the  East.  ...  In  March,  1801,  a 
force  of  15,000  men  under  General  Abercrombie 
anchored  in  Aboukir  Ba}'.  Deserted  as  they 
were  by  Buonaparte,  the  French  had  firmly 
maintained  their  hold  on  Egypt.  .  .  .  But  their 
army  was  foolishly  scattered,  and  Abercrombie 
was  able  to  force  a  landing  five  days  after  his 
arrival  on  the  coast.  The  French  however 
rapidly  concentrated ;  and  on  the  21st  of  March 
their  general  attacked  the  English  army  on  the 
ground  it  had  won,  with  a  force  equal  to  its  own. 
The  battle  [known  as  the  battle  of  Alexandria] 
was  a  stubborn  one,  and  Abercrombie  fell  mor- 
tally wounded  ere  its  close ;  but  after  six  hours' 
fighting  the  French  drew  off  with  heavy  loss; 
and  their  retreat  was  followed  by  the  investment 
of  Alexandria  and  Cairo.  ...  At  the  close  of 
June  the  capitulation  of  the  13,000  soldiers  who 
remained  closed  the  French  rule  over  Egypt." 
Threatening  preparations  for  an  invasion  of  Eng- 
land were  kept  up,  and  gunboats  and  flatboats 
collected  at  Boulogne,  which  Nelson  attacked 
unsuccessfully  in  August,  1801.  "The  First 
Consul  opened  negotiations  for  peace  at  the  close 
of  1801.  His  offers  were  at  once  met  by  the  Eng- 
lish Government.  .  .  .  The  negotiations  which 
went  on  through  the  winter  between  England 
and  the  three  allied  Powers  of  France,  Spain, 
and  the  Dutch,  brought  about  in  March,  1802, 
the  Peace  of  Amiens. '  The  treaty  secured  "a 
pledge  on  the  part  of  France  to  withdraw  its  forces 
from  Southern  Italy,  and  to  leave  to  themselves 
the  republics  it  had  set  up  along  its  border  in  Hol- 
land, Switzerland,  and  Piedmont.  In  exchange 
for  this  pledge,  England  racoguized  the  French 
government,  restored  all  the  colonies  which  they 
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had  lost,  save  Cevlon  and  Trinidad,  to  France 
and  its  allies  [including  the  restoration  to 
Holland  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Dutch 
Guiana,  and  of  Minorca  and  the  citadel  of  Port 
Million  to  Spain,  while  Turkey  regained  possession 
of  Egypt],  acknowledged  the  Ionian  Islands  as 
a  free  republic,  and  engaged  to  restore  Malta 
within  three  months  to  its  old  masters,  the 
Knights  of  St.  John."— J.  R.  Green,  Uist.  of  tlie 
Eiif/lish  People,  hk.  9,  ch.  5  (v.  4). 

Also  in:  R.  Southey,  Life  of  Nelson,  ch.  7(r.  2). 
—J.  Gilford,  Political  LifeofPitt,  ch.  47(y.  6).— C. 
Joyneville,  Life  and  Times  of  Alexander  I. ,  v.  l,ch. 
4. — A.  Rjimbaud,  Ilist.  of  Russia,  v.  2,  ch.  11-12. 
— G.  R.  Glcig.  Life  of  Gen.  Sir  R.  Abcrcromby 
(Eminent  British  Military  Commanders,  r.  3). 

A.  D.  1801-1803. — Domestic  measures  of 
Bonaparte. — His  Legion  of  Honor.— His 
wretched  educational  scheme. — He  is  made 
First  Consul  for  life. — His  whittling  away  of 
the  Constitution. — Revolutions  instigated  and 
dictated  in  the  Dutch,  Swiss,  and  Cisalpine 
Republics. — Bonaparte  president  of  the  Italian 
Republic. — "The  concordat  was  succeeded  by 
the  emigrants'  recall,  which  resolution  was  pre- 
sented and  passed  April  26.  The  irrevocability 
of  the  sale  of  national  property  was  again  estab- 
lished, and  amnesty  granted  to  all  emigrants  but 
the  leaders  of  armed  forces,  and  some  few  whose 
offences  were  specially  grave.  The  property  of 
emigrants  remaining  unsold  was  restored,  except- 
ing forests,  which  Bonaparte  reserved  to  be 
gradually  returned  as  bribes  to  grea't  families. 
.  .  .  Two  important  projects  were  presented  to 
the  Tribunal  and  Legislative  Corps,  the  Legion 
of  Hon(T,  and  free  schools.  The  Convention 
awarded  prizes  to  the  troops  for  special  acts  of 
daring,  and  the  First  Consul  increased  and  ar- 
ranged the  distribution,  but  that  was  not  enough : 
he  wanted  a  vast  system  of  rewards,  adapted  to 
excite  amour  propre,  repay  service,  and  give  him 
a  new  and  potent  means  of  influencing  civilians 
as  well  as  soldiers.  He  therefore  conceived  the 
idea  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  embracing  all  kinds 
of  service  and  title  to  public  distinction.  .  .  . 
But  this  plan  for  forming  an  order  of  chivalry 
was  contested  even  by  the  Council  of  State  as 
offensive  to  that  equality  which  its  members 
were  to  defend  [under  the  oath  prescribed  to  the 
Legion],  and  as  a  renewal  of  aristocracy.  It 
only  passed  the  Tribunal  and  Legislative  Corps 
by  a  very  small  majority,  and  this  after  the  re- 
moval or  so  many  of  the  opposition  party.  The 
institution  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  was  specious, 
and,  despite  the  opposition  it  met  with  in  its 
early  days,  suits  a  people  who  love  distinction, 
despite  their  passion  for  equality,  provided  it  be 
not  hereditary.  As  for  the  educational  scheme, 
it  was  wretched,  doing  absolutely  nothing  for 
the  primary  schools.  The  state  had  no  share  in 
it.  TTie  Commune  was  to  provide  the  buildings 
when  the  pupils  could  pay  a  teacher,  thus  for- 
saking the  plans  of  the  great  assemblies.  The 
wisest  statesmen  desired  to  sustain  in  an  im- 
proved form  the  central  schools  founded  by  the 
Convention ;  but  Bonaparte  meant  to  substitute 
barracks  to  educate  young  ^en  for  his  .service. 
...  He  diminished  scientific  study ;  suppressed 
history  and  philosophy,  which  were  incompatible 
with  despotism;  and  completed  his  system  of 
secondary  instruction  by  creating  0,000  scholar- 
ships, to  be  used  as  means  of  influence,  like  the 
ribbon  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  .  .  .  All  his 


measures  succeeded,  and  yet  he  was  not  content: 
he  wanted  to  extend  his  power.  .  .  .  Cambacerfis 
.  .  .  ,  when  the  Amiens  treaty  was  presented  to 
the  Tribunal  and  Legislature,  .  .  .  proposed, 
through  the  president  of  the  former,  that  the 
Senate  should  be  invited  to  give  the  First  Consul 
some  token  of  national  gratitude  (May  6,  1802). 
.  .  .  The  Senate  only  voted  to  prol  :ng  the  First 
Consul's  power  for  ten  years  (May  8),  with  but 
one  protesting  voice,  that  of  Lanjuinais,  who  de- 
nounced the  flagrant  usurpation  that  threatened 
the  Republic.  This  was  the  last  echo  of  the 
Gironde  ringing  through  the  tame  assemblies  of 
the  Consulate.  Bonaparte  was  very  angry,  hav- 
ing expected  more;  but  Cambacertis  calmed  him 
and  suggested  a  mode  of  evading  the  question, 
namely,  to  reply  that  an  extension  of  power 
could  only  be  granU^d  by  the  people,  and  then  to 
make  the  Council  of  State  dictate  the  formula  to 
be  submitted  to  the  people,  substituting  a  life- 
consulate  for  ten  years.  This  was  accordingly 
done.  .  .  .  The  Council  of  State  even  added  the 
First  Consul's  right  to  name  his  successor.  This 
he  thought  premature  and  likely  to  make  trouble, 
and  therefore  erased  it.  .  .  .  Registers  Avere 
opened  at  the  record  ofiiccs  and  mayoralties  to 
receive  votes,  and  there  were  three  million  and 
a  half  votes  in  the  aflirmative ;  a  few  thousand 
only  daring  to  refuse,  and  many  abstaining  from 
voting.  La  Fayette  registered  a  '  no' .  .  .  and 
sent  the  First  Consul  a  noble  letter.  ...  La 
Fayette  then  ceased  the  relations  he  had  hitherto 
maintained  with  the  First  Consul  since  his  return 
to  France.  .  .  .  The  Senate  counted  the  popular 
vote  on  the  propo.sal  they  did  not  make,  and 
carried  the  result  to  the  Tuileries  in  a  body, 
August  3,  1802 ;  and  the  result  was  proclaimed 
in  the  form  of  a  Senatus-Consultum,  in  these 
terms :  '  The  French  people  name  and  the  Senate 
proclaim  Napoleon  Bonaparte  First  Consul  for 
life. '  This  was  the  first  official  use  of  the  pre- 
nomcn  Napoleon,  which  was  soon,  in  conformity 
with  royal  custom,  to  be  substituted  for  the 
family  name  of  Bonaparte.  .  .  .  The  next  day 
various  modifications  of  the  Constitution  were 
offered  to  the  Council  of  State.  .  .  .  The  Senate 
were  given  the  right  to  interpret  and  complete 
the  Constitution,  to  dissolve  the  Legislature  and 
Tribunal,  and,  what  was  even  more,  to  break  the 
judgment  of  tribunals,  thus  subordinating  jus- 
tice to  policy.  But  these  extravagant  preroga- 
tives could  only  be  used  at  the  request  of  the 
government.  The  Senate  was  limited  to  120 
members,  40  of  whom  the  First  Consul  was  to 
elect.  The  Tribunal  was  reduced  to  50  members, 
and  condemned  to  discuss  with  closed  doors, 
divided  into  sections.  .  .  .  Despotism  concen- 
trated more  and  more.  Bonaparte  took  back  his 
refusal  to  choose  his  successor,  and  now  claimed 
that  right.  He  also  formed  a  civil  list  of  six 
millions.  .  .  .  The  Senate  agreed  to  everything, 
and  the  Senatus-Consultum  was  published  Au- 
gust 5  .  .  .  The  Republic  was  now  but  a  name. 
.  .  .  Early  in  1803  things  grew  dark  on  the  Eng- 
lish shore, "  and  ' '  the  loss  of  San  Domingo  [to 
which  Bonaparte  had  sent  an  expedition  at  the 
beginning  of  1801]  seemed  inevitable  [seellAVTi: 
A.  I).  1632-1803].  While  making  this  expedi- 
tion, doomed  to  so  fatal  an  end,  Bonaparte  con- 
tinued his  haughty  policy  on  the  European  con- 
tinent. By  article  second  of  the  Luneville  treaty 
France  and  Austria  mutually  guaranteed  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Dutch,  Swiss,  Cisalpine,  and 
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Ligurian  republics,  and  their  freedom  in  the 
adoption  of  whatever  form  of  government  they 
saw  fit  to  clioose.  Bonaparte  interpreted  this 
article  by  substituting  for  independence  his  own 
more  or  less  direct  rule  in  those  republics.  .  .  , 
During  the  negotiations  preceding  the  Amiens 
treaty  he  stirred  up  a  revolution  in  Holland. 
That  country  had  a  Uirectorj'  and  two  Chambers, 
as  in  the  French  Constitution  of  year  III.,  and 
he  wished  to  impose  a  new  constitution  on  the 
Chambers,  putting  them  more  into  his  power; 
they  refused,  and  he  expelled  them  by  means  of 
the  Directory,  whom  he  had  won  over  to  his  side. 
The  Dutch  Directory,  in  this  imltjition  of  Novem- 
ber 9,  was  sustained  by  French  troops,  occupying 
Holland  under  Augereau,  now  reconciled  to  Bona- 
parte (September,  1801).  The  new  Constitution 
was  put  to  popular  vote.  A  certain  number 
voted  against  it.  The  majority  did  not  vote, 
Silence  was  taken  for  consent,  and  the  new  Con- 
stitution was  proclaimed  October  17,  1801.  .  .  . 
The  English  government  protested,  but  did  not 
resist.  At  the  same  time  he  [Bonaparte]  imposed 
on  the  Cisalpine  republic,  but  without  conllict  or 
opposition,  a  constitution  even  more  anti-liberal 
than  the  French  one  of  year  VHI. ;  the  president 
who  there  replaced  the  First  Consul  having  su- 
preme power.  But  who  was  to  bo  that  Presi- 
dent? The  Cisalpines  for  an  instant  were  simple 
rr^ough  to  think  that  they  could  choose  an  Italian : 
tL  J  decided  on  Count  Melzi,  well  known  in  the 
Milanese.  They  were  soon  undeceived,  when 
Bonaparte  called  Cisalpine  delegates  to  Lyons  in 
midwinter.  These  delegates  were  landowners, 
scholars,  and  merchants,  some  hundreds  in  num- 
ber, and  his  agents  explained  to  them  that  none 
but  Bonaparte  '  was  worthy  to  govern  their  re- 
public or  able  to  maintain  it.'  They  eagerly 
offered  him  the  presidency,  which  he  accepted  in 
lofty  terms,  and  took  Melzi  for  vice-president 
(January  25,  1802).  Italian  patriots  were  con- 
soled for  this  subicctiou  by  the  change  of  name 
from  Cisalpine  to  Italian  Republic,  which  seemed 
to  promise  the  unity  of  Italy.  Bonaparte  threw 
out  this  hope,  never  meaning  to  gratify  it.  .  .  . 
He  acted  as  master  in  Switzerland  as  well  as 
Italy  and  Holland.  Since  Switzerland  had 
ceased  to  be  the  scene  of  war,  she  had  been 
given  over  to  agitation,  fluctuating  between 
revolutionary  democracy  and  the  old  aristocracy 
joined  to  the  retrograde  democracy  of  the  small 
Catholic  cantons.  Modern  democracy  was  at 
strife  with  itself.  .  .  .  Bonaparte  encouraged  the 
strife,  that  Switzerland  might  call  him  in  as  ar- 
biter. Suddenly,  late  in  July,  1802,  he  withdrew 
his  troops,  which  had  occupied  Switzerland  ever 
since  1798.  Civil  war  broke  out  at  once;  the 
smaller  Catholic  cantons  and  the  aristocrats  of 
Berne  and  Zurich  overthrew  the  government  es- 
tablished at  Berne  by  the  moderate  democrats. 
The  government  retired  to  Lausanne,  and  the 
country  was  thus  divided.  Bonaparte  then  an- 
nounced that  he  would  not  suffer  a  Swiss  counter- 
revolution, and  that  if  the  parties  could  not  agree 
he  must  mediate  between  them.  He  summoned 
the  insurrectional  powers  of  Berne  to  dissolve, 
and  invited  all  citizens  who  had  held  office  in  the 
central  Swiss  government  within  three  years,  to 
meet  at  Paris  and  confer  with  him,  announcing 
that  30,000  men  under  Gleneral  Ney  were  ready 
to  support  his  mediation.  The  democratic  gov- 
ernment at  Lausanne  were  willing  to  receive  the 
Preach;  the  aristocratic  government  at  Berm 


anxious  to  restore  the  Austrians,  appealed  to 
European  powers,  who  replied  by  silence,  Eng- 
land only  protesting  against  French  interference. 
.  .  .  Bonaparte  responded  to  the  English  pro- 
test by  so  extraordinary  a  letter  that  his  chargfi 
d'affaires  at  London  dared  not  communicate  it 
verbatim.  It  said  that,  if  England  succeeded  in 
drawing  the  continental  powers  into  her  cause, 
the  result  would  be  to  force  France  to  '  conquer 
Europe !  Who  knows  how  long  it  would  take  the 
First  Consul  to  revive  the  Empire  of  the  West?' 
(October  23,  1802).  .  .  .  Tliere  was  slight  resis- 
tance to  Ney's  troops  in  Switzerland.  All  the 
politicians  of  the  new  democracy  and  some  of 
the  aristocrats  went  to  Paris  at  the  First  Consul's 
summons.  He  did  not  treat  their  country  as  he 
had  Holland  and  Italy,  but  gave  her,  instead,  a 
vain  show  of  institutions,  a  constitution  imposing 
on  the  different  parties  a  specious  compromi.se. 
.  .  .  Switzerland  was  dependent  on  France  in 
regard  to  general  policy,  and  was  bound  to  fur- 
nish her  with  troops;  but,  at  lesist,  she  adminis- 
tered her  own  affairs  (January,  1803)." — II.  Mar- 
tin, Popular  Hist,  of  France  from  tJie  First  Bev., 
T.  2,  ch.  8-9. 

Also  in  :  F.  C.  Schlosser,  Hist,  (f  the  \%th  Cen- 
tury, V.  7,  pp.  286-302.— Mrs.  L.  Hug  and  R, 
Stead,  Story  of  Switzerland,  ch.  30-31.— C.  Botta, 
Italy  during  the  Consulate  and  Empire  of  Najw- 
leon,  ch.  3. — M.  Bourrienne,  Private  Memoirs  of 
Napoleon,  v.  2,  ch.  20-26. — Duchess  D'Abnintes, 
Memoirs  of  Napoleon,  v.  1,  ch.  80. — Count  M. 
Dumas,  Memoirs,  ch.  9  (v.  2). — H.  A.  Taine,  The 
Modern  Regime,  v.  1,  bk.  3,  ch.  3. 

A.  D.  1801-1804.— The  Civil  Code  and  the 
Concordat. — "Four  years  of  peace  separated 
the  Treaty  of  Luneville  from  the  next  outbreak 
of  war  between  France  and  any  Continental 
Power.  They  were  years  of  the  extension  of 
French  influence  in  eve:y  neighbouring  State; 
in  France  itself,  years  of  the  consolidation  of 
Bonaparte's  power,  and  of  the  decline  of  every- 
thing that  checked  his  personal  rule.  .  .  .  Among 
the  institutions  which  date  from  this  period,  two, 
equally  associated  with  the  name  of  Napoleon, 
have  taken  a  prominent  place  in  history,  the 
Civil  Code  and  the  Concordat.  Since  the  middle 
of  the  18th  century  the  codification  of  law  had 
been  pursued  with  more  or  less  success  by  almost 
every  Government  in  the  western  continent.  The 
Constituent  Assembly  of  1789  had  ordered  the 
statutes  by  which  it  superseded  the  variety  of 
local  customs  in  France  to  be  thus  cast  into  a 
systematic  form.  .  .  .  Bonaparte  instinctively 
threw  him.self  into  a  task  so  congenial  to  his  own 
systematizing  spirit,  and  stimulated  the  efforts 
of  the  best  jurists  in  France  by  his  own  personal 
interest  and  pride  in  the  Avork  of  legislation.  A 
Commission  of  lawyers,  appointed  by  the  First 
Consul,  presented  the  successive  chapters  of  a 
Civil  Code  to  the  Council  of  State.  In  ttie  dis- 
cussions in  the  Council  of  State  Bonaparte  him- 
self took  an  active,  though  not  always  a  bene- 
ficial, part.  ...  In  March,  1804,  France  received 
the  Code  which,  with  few  alterations,  has  formed 
from  that  time  to  the  present  the  basis  of  its 
civil  rights.  ...  It  is  probable  that  a  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Western  Europe  believe 
that  Napoleon  actually  invented  the  laws  which 
bear  his  name.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  sub- 
stance of  these  laws  was  fixed  by  the  successive 
'sscmblies  of  the  Revolution;  and,  in  the  final 
ision  which  produced  the  Civil  Code,  Napo- 
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leon  appears  to  have  originated  neither  more  nor 
less  than  several  of  the  menilwrs  of  his  Coun- 
cil whose  names  have  long  been  forgotten.  lie 
is  unquestionably  entitled  to  the  honour  of  a 
great  legislator,  not,  however,  as  one  who,  like 
Solon  or  like  Mahomet,  himself  created  a  new 
body  of  law.  .  .  .  Four  other  Codes,  appearing 
at  intervals  from  the  year  1804  to  the  year  1810, 
embodied,  in  a  corresponding  form,  the  Law  of 
Commerce,  the  Criminal  Law,  and  the  Rules  of 
Civil  and  oi'  Criminal  Process.  .  .  .  Far  more 
distinctively  ihe  work  of  Napoleon  himself  was 
the  reconciliation  with  the  Church  of  Rome  ef- 
fected by  the  Concordat  [July,  1801].  It  was  a 
restoration  of  religion  similar  to  that  restoration 
of  political  order  which  made  the  public  service 
the  engine  of  a  single  will.  The  bishops  and 
priests,  whose  appointment  the  Concordat  trans- 
ferred from  their  congregations  to  the  Govern- 
ment, were  as  much  instruments  of  the  First  Con- 
sul as  his  prefects  and  his  gensdarmes.  .  .  .  An 
alliance  with  the  Pope  offered  to  Bonaparte  the 
means  of  supplanting  the  popular  organisation 
of  the  Constitutioual  Church  by  an  imposing 
hierarchy,  rigid  in  its  orthodoxy  and  unquestion- 
ing in  its  devotion  to  himself.  In  return  for  the 
consecration  of  his  own  rule,  Bonaparte  did  not 
shrink  from  inviting  the  Pope  to  an  exercise  of 
authority  such  as  the  Holy  See  had  never  even 
claimed  in  France.  The  whole  of  the  existing 
French  Bishops,  both  the  exiled  non- jurors  and 
tliose  of  the  Constitutional  Church,  were  sum- 
moned to  resign  their  sees  into  the  hands  of  the 
Pope ;  against  all  who  refused  to  do  so  sentence 
of  deposition  was  pronounced  by  the  Pontiff.  .  .  . 
The  sees  were  reorganised,  and  filled  up  by  nomi- 
nees of  tlie  First  Consul.  The  position  of  the 
great  body  of  the  clergy  was  substantially  altered 
m  its  relation  to  the  Bishops.  Episcopal  power 
was  made  despotic,  like  all  other  powers  in 
France.  ...  In  the  greater  cycle  of  religious 
change,  the  Concordat  of  Bonaparte  appears  in 
another  light.  ...  It  converted  the  Catholicism 
of  France  from  a  faith  already  far  more  indepen- 
dent than  that  of  Fenelon  and  Bossuet  into  the 
Catholicism  which  incur  day  has  outstripped  the 
bigotry  of  Spain  and  Austria  in  welcoming  the 
dogma  of  Papal  infallibility. " — C.  A.  Fyffe,  Ilist. 
of  Modern  Europe,  v.  1,  ch.  5. — '•  It  is  .  .  .  easy, 
from  the  official  reports  which  have  been  pre- 
served, to  see  wliat  part  the  First  Consul  took  in 
the  framing  of  the  Civil  Code.  While  we  recog- 
nise that  his  intervention  was  advantageous  on 
some  minor  points,  ...  we  must  say  that  his 
views  on  the  subjects  of  legislation  in  whfch  this 
intervention  was  most  conspicuous,  were  most 
often  inspired  by  suggestions  of  personal  interest, 
or  by  political  considerations  which  ought  to 
have  no  weight  with  the  legislator.  .  .  .  Bona- 
parte came  by  degrees  to  consider  himself  the 
principal  creator  of  a  collective  worlc  to  which 
he  contributed  little  more  than  his  name,  and 
which  probably  would  have  been  much  better 
if  the  suggestions  of  a  man  of  action  and  execu- 
tive "authority  had  not  been  blended  with  the 
views,  necessarily  more  disinterested,  larger  and 
more  humane,  of  the  eminent  jurisconsults  whose 
glory  he  tried  to  usurp. " —  P.  Lanf rey,  Hist,  of 
Napoleon,  «.  2,  ch.  5. 

Also  IN:  A.  Thiers,  Hist,  oftlie  Consulate  and 
the  Empire,  v.  1,  bk.  13-14. — W.  H.  Jervis,  Jlist. 
of  the  Church  of  France,  t.  3,  ch.  11. — J.  E.  Dar^ 
ras,  General  Hist,  of  the  Catholic  Church,  v.  ^m) 


pp.  547-554.  —  T?ie  Code- Napoleon,  trans,  by 
Richards. 

A.  D.  i802.— Fourcroy's  education  law.  See 
Education,  Modern  :  European  Countries, 
France:  A.  D.  1505-1803. 

A.  D.  i8o2(August— September).— Annexa- 
tion of  Piedmont,  Parma,  and  the  Isle  of  Elba. 
—  A  "llagrant  act  of  the  First  Con8''''s  at  this 
time  was  the  seizure  and  annexation  of  T^iedmont. 
Although  that  country  was  reconque/ed  by  the 
Austro- Russian  army  in  1799,  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia had  not  been  restored  when,  by  the  battle 
of  Marengo,  it  came  again  into  the  possession  of 
the  French.  Bonaparte  then  united  part  of  it  to 
the  Cisalpine  Republic,  and  promised  to  erect 
the  rest  into  a  separate  State;  but  he  afterwards 
changed  his  mind ;  and  by  a  decree  of  April  30th 
1801,  ordered  that  Piedmont  should  form  a  mili- 
tary division  of  France.  .  .  .  Charles  Emanuel, 
disgusted  with  the  injustice  and  insults  to  which 
he  was  exposed,  having  abdicated  his  throne  in 
favour  of  his  brother  Victor  Emanuel,  Duke  of 
Aosta,  June  4th  1803,  Bonaparte  .  .  .  caused 
that  part  of  Piedmont  which  had  not  been  united 
to  the  Italian  Republic  to  be  annexed  to  France, 
as  the  27th  Jlilitary  Department,  by  a  formal 
Senatus-Consulte  of  September  11th  1802.  A 
little  after,  October  11th,  c  .  the  death  of  Ferdi- 
nand de  Bourbon,  Duke  of  Parma,  father  of  the 
King  of  Etruria,  that  duchy  was  also  seized  by 
the  rapacious  French  Republic.  The  isle  of 
Elba  hud  also  been  united  to  France  by  a  Senatus- 
Consulte  of  August  36th."— T.  H.  Dyer,  Hist, 
of  Modern  Europe,  bk.  7,  ch.  11  (v.  4). 

Also  in:  A.  Gallenga,  Hist,  of  Piedmont,  v.  3, 
ch.  5. 

A.  D.  1802-1803.— Complaints  against  the 
English  press. — The  Peltier  trial. — The  First 
Consul's  rage. — War  declared  by  Great  Brit- 
ain.— Detention  of  all  the  English  in  France, 
Italy,  Switzerland  and  the  Netherlands. — 
Occupation  of  Hanover. — "Mr.  Addington  was 
wont  to  say  in  after  years  that  the  ink  was 
scarcely  dry,  after  the  signature  of  the  treaty  of 
Amiens,  when  discontents  arose  which  perilled 
the  new  peace.  On  the  34th  of  May  [1803],  M. 
Otto  told  Lord  Glenbervie  that  if  the  Englisli 
press  were  not  controlled  from  censuring  Napo- 
leon, there  must  be  a  war  to  the  death :  and  in 
the  course  of  the  summer,  six  requisitions  were 
formally  made  to  the  British  government,  the 
purport  of  which  was  that  the  press  must  be 
controlled ;  tlie  royal  emigrants  sent  to  Warsaw ; 
the  island  of  Jersey  cleared  of  persons  disaffected 
to  the  French  government;  and  all  Frenchmen 
dismissed  from  Great  Britain  who  wore  the  deco- 
rations of  the  old  monarchy.  The  reply  was, 
that  the  press  was  free  in  England ;  and  that  if 
any  of  the  emigrants  broke  the  laws,  they  should 
be  punished ;  but  that  otherwise  they  could  not 
be  molested.  The  government,  however,  used 
its  influence  in  remonstrance  with  the  editors  of 
newspapers  which  were  abusive  of  the  French. 
Cobbet  was  pointed  out  by  name  by  Napoleon, 
as  a  libeller  who  must  be  punished ;  and  Peltier, 
a  royalist  emigrant,  who  had  published  some  in- 
centives to  the  assassination  of  the  French  ruler, 
or  prophecies  which  might  at  such  a  crisis  be 
fairly  regarded  as  incentives.  31.  Peltier's  object 
was  to  use  his  knowledge  of  the  tools  of  Napo- 
leon, and  his  great  political  and  literary  experi- 
ence, in  laying  bare  the  character  and  policy  of 
Napoleon ;  and  he  began,  in  the  summer  of  1803, 
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a  journal,  the  first  number  of  which  occasioned 
the  demand  for  liis  punishment,  lie  was  prose- 
cuted by  the  Attorney-General,  and  defended  by 
Sir  James  Macltintosli,  in  a  speech  wliich  was 
translated  into  nearly  all  the  languages  of  Eu- 
rope, and  universally  considered  one  of  the  most 
prodigious  efforts  of  oratory  ever  listened  to  in 
any  age.  The  Attorney-General,  Jlr.  Vi  ival, 
declared  in  Court,  that  he  could  hardly  In  pc  for 
an  inii)artial  decision  from  a  jury  whose  faculties 
had  been  so  roused,  dazzled  and  charmed.  .  .  . 
M.  Peltier  was  found  guilty ;  but  the  Attorney- 
General  did  not  call  for  judgment  on  the  instant. 
War  was  then  —  at  the  close  of  February  [1803] 
—  imminent;  and  the  matter  was  dropped.  M. 
Pelti  r  w  . .  regarded  as  a  martyr,  and,  as  far  as 
public  o  juiion  went,  was  rather  rewarded  than 
puni^  led  in  England.  He  was  wont  to  say  that 
h(^  was  tried  in  England  and  punished  in  France. 
Ilis  prf<perty  was  confiscated  by  the  consular 
agents  and  his  only  near  relations,  his  aged 
father  and  his  sister,  died  at  Nantes,  through 
terror  at  his  trial.  By  this  time  the  merchants 
of  Great  Britain  were  thoroughly  disgusted 
with  France.  Not  only  had  Napoleon  prevented 
all  commercial  intercourse  between  the  nations 
tliroughout  the  year,  but  he  had  begun  to  con- 
fiscate English  mercliant  vessels,  driven  l)y  stress 
of  weather  into  his  ports.  By  this  time,  too,  the 
Slinister's  mind  was  made  up  as  to  the  impossi- 
bility of  avoiding  war.  .  .  .  Napoleon  hud  pub- 
lished [Jan.  30, 1803]  a  Report  of  an  ofticial  agent 
of  his,  Sebastiani,  who  had  explored  the  Levant, 
striving  as  he  went  to  rouse  the  Mediterranean 
States  to  a  desertion  of  England  and  an  alliance 
witli  France.  He  reported  of  the  British  force 
at  Alexandria,  and  of  the  means  of  attack  and 
defence  there;  and  his  employer  put  forth  this 
statement  in  the  '  Moniteur, '  his  own  paper,  while 
complaining  of  the  insults  of  the  English  press 
towards  himself.  Our  ambassador  at  Paris,  Lord 
Whitworth,  desired  an  explanation:  and  the  re- 
ception of  his  demand  by  the  First  Consul  .  .  . 
was  characteristic.  ...  He  sent  for  Lord  Whit- 
Avorth  to  wait  on  him  at  nine  in  the  morning  of  tha 
18th ;  made  him  sit  down ;  and  tlien  poured  out 
his  wrath  'in  the  style  of  an  Italian  bully,' as 
the  record  has  it :  and  the  term  is  not  too  strong ; 
for  he  would  not  allow  Lord  "Whitworth  to  speak. 
The  first  impression  was,  that  it  was  his  design 
to  terrify  England :  but  Talleyrand's  anxiety  to 
smooth  matters  afterwards,  and  to  explain  awaj' 
what  his  master  had  said,  shows  that  the  ebulli- 
tion was  one  of  mere  temper.  And  this  was 
presently  confirmed  My  his  behaviour  to  Lord 
Whitworth  at  a  levee,  when  the  saloon  was 
crowded  with  foreign  ambassadors  and  their 
suites,  as  well  as  with  French  courtiers.  The 
whole  scene  was  set  forth  in  the  newspapers  of 
every  country.  Napoleon  walked  about,  trans- 
ported with  passion :  asked  Lord  Whitworth  if 
he  did  not  know  that  a  terrible  storm  had  arisen 
between  the  two  governments;  declared  that 
England  was  a  viohitor  of  treaties;  took  to  wit- 
ness the  foreigners  present  that  if  England  did 
not  immediately  surrender  Malta,  war  was  de- 
clared; and  condescended  to  appeal  to  them 
whether  the  right  was  not  on  his  side ;  and,  when 
Lord  Whitworth  would  have  replied,  silenced 
him  by  a  gesture,  and  observed  that,  Lady  Whit- 
worth being  out  of  health,  her  native  air  would  be 
of  service  to  her;  and  she  should  have  it,  sooner 
than  she  expected. — Afterthis, there  could  be  little 


hope  of  peace  in  the  most  sanguine  mind.  .  .  . 
Lord  Whitworth  left  Paris  on  the  12th  of  May; 
and  at  Dover  met  General  Andreossi,  on  his  way 
to  Paris.  On  the  10th,  it  became  publicly  known 
that  war  was  declared:  and  on  the  same  day 
Admiral  Cornwallis  received  telegraphic  orders 
which  caused  him  to  appear  before  Brest  on  the 
18th.  On  the  17th,  an  Order  in  Council,  direct- 
ing reprisals,  was  issued;  and  with  it  the  procla- 
mation of  an  embargo  being  laid  on  all  French 
and  Dutch  ships  in  British  ports.  .  .  .  On  the 
next  day,  3Iay  18th,  1803,  the  Declaration  of 
War  was  laid  before  parliament,  and  the  feverish 
state,  called  peace,  which  had  lasted  for  one  year 
and  sixteen  days,  passed  into  one  of  open  hos- 
tility. The  rea.son  why  the  vessels  of  the  Dutch 
were  to  be  seized  with  those  of  the  French  was 
that  Napoleon  had  filled  Holland  with  French 
troops,  and  was  virtually  master  of  the  country. 
...  In  July,  the  militia  force  amounted  to  173,- 
000  men;  and  the  deficiency  was  in  ofllcers  to 
command  them.  The  minister  proposed,  in  ad- 
dition to  all  the  forces  actually  in  existence,  the 
formation  of  an  army  of  reserve,  amounting  to 
.'50,000  men:  and  this  was  presently  agreed  to. 
There  was  little  that  the  parliament  and  people 
of  England  would  not  have  agreed  to  at  this 
moment,  under  the  provocation  of  Napoleon's 
treatment  of  the  English  in  France,  llis  firct 
act  was  to  order  the  detention,  as  prisoners  of 
war,  of  all  the  English  then  in  the  country,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  18  and  60.  The  exasperation 
caused  by  this  cruel  measure  was  all  that  he 
could  have  expected  or  desired.  3Iany  were  the 
young  men  thus  doomed  to  lose,  in  wearing  ex- 
pectation or  despair,  twelve  of  the  best  years  of 
their  lives,  cut  off  from  family,  profession,  mar- 
riage, citizenship  —  everything  that  young  men 
most  value.  !Many  were  the  parents  separated 
for  twelve  long  years  from  the  young  creatures 
at  home,  whom  they  had  left  for  a  mere  pleasure 
trip :  and  many  were  the  grey-haired  fathers  and 
mothers  at  home  who  went  down  to  the  grave 
during  those  twelve  years  without  another  sight 
of  the  son  or  daughter  who  was  pining  in  some 
small  provincial  town  in  France,  without  natural 
occupation,  and  well  nigh  Avithout  hope.  In 
June,  the  English  in  Rouen  were  removed  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Amiens;  ihose  in  Calais  to 
Lisle ;  those  at  Brussels  to  Valenciennes.  Before 
the  month  was  out,  all  the  English  in  Italy  and 
Switzerland,  in  addition  to  tliose  in  Holland, 
were  made  prisoners.  How  many  the  whole 
amounted  to  does  not  appear  to  have  been  ascer- 
tained :  but  it  was  believed  at  the  time  that  there 
were  11,000  in  France,  and  1,300  in  Holland. 
The  first  pretence  was  that  these  travellers  were 
detained  as  hostages  for  the  prizes  which  Napo- 
leon accused  us  of  taking  before  the  regular 
declaration  of  war;  but  when  proposals  were 
made  for  an  exchange,  he  sent  a  savage  answer 
that  he  would  keep  his  prisoners  till  the  end  of 
the  war.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  there 
could  be  two  opinions  about  the  nature  of  the 
man  after  this  act.  The  naval  captures  of  which 
Napoleon  comjilained,  as  made  prior  to  a  declara- 
tion of  war,  were  of  two  merchant  ships  taken 
by  English  frigates :  and  we  find  notices  of  such 
being  brought  into  port  on  the  25th  of  May. 
Whether  they  were  captured  before  the  18th, 
there  is  no  record  that  we  can  find.  ...  On  the 
sea,  our  successes  seemed  a  matter  of  course;  but 
meantime  a  blow  was  struck  at  Great  Britain, 
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and  especially  at  her  sovereign,  which  proved 
that  tiie  national  exa.speration  against  France  was 
even  vet  capable  of  increase.  On  the  breaking 
out  of  tlie  war,  George  III.  issued  a  proclama- 
tion, iw  Elector  of  Ilanover,  declaring  to  Ger- 
many that  the  Germanic  states  had  nothing  to 
fear  in  regard  to  the  new  liostilities,  as  he  was 
entering  into  war  as  King  of  Great  Britain,  and 
not  as  Elector  of  Ilanover.  Whatever  militury 
preparations  were  going  forward  in  Ilanover 
were  merely  of  a  defensive  character.  Napoleon, 
however,  set  such  defence  at  defiance.  On  the 
13th  of  June,  news  arrived  of  the  total  surrender 
of  Hanover  to  the  French.  .  .  .  Government  re- 
solved to  declare  the  Elbe  and  the  Weser,  and 
all  the  ports  of  Western  Germany,  in  a  state  of 
blockade ;  as  the  French  had  now  command  over 
all  the  intermediate  rivers.  It  was  calculated 
that  this  would  annoy  and  injure  Napoleon 
effectually,  as  it  would  cause  the  ruin  of  foreign 
merchants  trading  from  the  whole  series  of  ports. 
English  merchants  would  suffer  deeply;  but  it 
was  calculated  that  Englisli  capital  and  stock 
would  hold  out  longer  than  those  of  foreign  mer- 
chants. Thus  was  the  sickening  process  of  pri- 
vate ruin,  as  a  check  to  public  aggression,  entered 
upon,  before  war  had  been  declared  a  month." — 
H.  Martineau,  Hist,  of  Eng.,  1800-1815,  bk.  1, 
eh.  4. 

Also  in  :  M.  de  Bourrienne,  Private  Memoirs 
of  Napoleon,  v.  2,  ch.  28-30. — Sir  J.  Mackintosh, 
^peech  in  Defense  of  Jean  Peltier  {Miscellaneous 
Works)  —i.  Ashton,  English  Caricature  and 
Satire  on  Napoleon  I.,  r.  1,  cJi.  24-37. 

A.  D.  1803  (April — May). — Sale  of  Louisiana 
to  the  United  States  of  America.  See  Louisi- 
ana: A.  D.  1798-1803;  and  United  States  op 
Am.  :  A.  D.  1803. 

A.  D.  1803. — Loss  of  San  Domingo,  or 
Hayti.     See  Hayti:  A.  D.  1632-1803. 

A.  D.  1804-1805.— Royalist  plots  and  Bona- 
parte's use  of  them. — The  abduction  and  exe- 
cution of  the  Due  d'Enghien. — The  First  Con- 
sul becomes  Emperor. — His  coronation  by  the 
Pope. — His  acceptance  of  the  crown  of  Italy. 
— Annexation  of  Genoa  to  France. — The  rup- 
ture with  England  furnished  Bonaparte  ' '  with 
the  occasion  of  throwing  off  the  last  disguise  and 
openly  restoring  monarchy.  It  was  a  step  which 
required  all  his  audacity  and  cunning.  lie  had 
crushed  Jacobinism;  but  two  great  parties  re- 
maineil.  There  was  first  the  more  moderate  re- 
publicanism, which  might  be  called  Girondism, 
and  was  widely  spread  among  all  classes  and 
particularly  in  the  arr\y.  Secondly,  there  was 
the  old  royalism,  which  after  many  years  of  help- 
less weakness  had  revived  since  Brumaire.  These 
two  parties,  tho.ugh  hostile  to  each  other,  were 
forced  into  a  sort  of  alliance  by  the  new  attitude 
of  Bonaparte,  who  was  hurrying  France  at  once 
into  a  new  revolution  at  home  and  into  an  abyss 
of  war  abroad.  England,  too,  after  the  rupture, 
favoured  the  efforts  of  these  parties.  Royalism 
from  England  began  to  open  communications 
with  moderate  republicanism  in  France.  Piche- 
gru  acted  for  the  former,  and  the  great  representa- 
tive of  the  latter  was  Moreau,  who  had  helped  to 
make  Briimaire  in  the  tacit  expectation  probably 
of  rising  to  the  consulate  in  due  course  when 
Bonaparte's  term  should  have  expired,  and  was 
therefore  hurt  in  his  personal  claims  as  well  as 
in  his  republican  principles.  Bonaparte  watched 
the  movement  through  his  ubiquitous  police,  and 


with  characteristic  strategy  determined  not  mere- 
ly to  defeat  it  but  to  make  it  his  stepping-stone  to 
monarchy.  He  would  ruin  Moreau  by  fastening 
on  him  the  stigma  of  royalism ;  he  would  per- 
suade France  to  make  him  emperor  in  order  to 
keep  out  the  Bourbons.  He  achieved  this  with 
the  peculiar  mastery  which  he  alwayc  showed  in 
villainous  intrigue.  .  .  .  Pichegru  [who  had  re- 
turned secretly  to  France  from  England  some 
time  in  January,  1804]  brought  with  him  wilder 

£  artisans,  such  as  Georges  [Cadoudal]  the  Chouan. 
[o  doubt  Jloreau  would  gladly  have  seen  and 
gladly  have  helped  an  insurrection  against  Bona- 
parte. .  .  .  But  Bonaparte  succeeded  in  associat- 
ing him  with  royalist  schemes  and  with  schemes 
of  assassination.  Controlling  the  Senate,  he  was 
able  to  suppress  the  jury;  controlling  every 
avenue  of  publicity,  he  was  able  to  suppress 
opinion;  and  the  army,  3Ioreau's  fortress,  was 
won  through  its  hatred,  of  royalism.  In  this  way 
Bonaparte's  last  personal  rival  was  removedl. 
There  remained  the  royalists,  and  Bonaparte 
hoped  to  seize  their  leader,  the  Comte  d'Artois, 
who  was  expected,  as  the  police  knew,  soon  to 
join  Pichegru  and  Georges  at  Paris.  What  Bona- 
parte would  have  done  with  him  we  may  judge 
from  the  course  he  took  when  the  Comte  did  not 
come.  On  March  15,  1804,  the  Due  d'Enghien, 
grandson  of  the  Prince  de  Conde,  residing  at 
Ettenheim  in  Baden,  was  seized  at  midnight  by  a 
party  of  dragoons,  brought  to  Paris,  where  he 
arrived  on  the  20th,  confined  in  the  castle  of  Vin- 
ceunes,  brought  before  a  military  commission  at 
two  o'clock  the  next  morning,  asked  whether  he 
had  not  borne  arms  against  the  republic,  which 
he  acknowledged  himself  to  have  done,  con- 
ducted to  a  staircase  above  the  moat,  and  there 
shot  and  buried  in  the  moat.  .  .  .  That  the  Due 
d'Enghien  was  innocent  of  the  conspiracy,  was 
nothing  to  the  purpose ;  the  act  was  political,  not 
judicial;  accordingly  he  was  not  even  charged 
with  complicity.  That  the  execution  would  strike 
horror  into  the  cabinets,  and  perhaps  bring  about 
a  new  Coalition,  belonged  to  a  class  of  considera- 
"tions  which  at  this  time  Bonaparte  systematically 
disregarded.  This  affair  led  immediately  to  the 
thought  of  giving  heredity  to  Bonaparte's  power. 
The  thought  seems  to  have  commended  itself 
irresistibly  even  to  strong  republicans  and  to 
those  who  were  most  shocked  by  the  murder.  To 
make  Bonaparte's  position  more  secure  seemed 
the  only  way  of  averting  a  new  Reign  of  Terror 
or  new  convulsions.  He  himself  felt  some  em- 
barrassment. Like  Croi^well,  he  was  afraid  of 
the  republicanism  of  the  army,  and  heredity  pure 
and  simple  brought  him  face  to  face  with  the 
question  of  divorciug  Josephine.  To  propitiate 
the  army,  he  chose  from  the  titles  suggested  to 
him  —  consul,  stadtholder,  &c. — that  of  emperor, 
undoubtedly  the  most  accurate,  and  having  a 
sufficiently  military  sound.  The  other  difiiculty 
after  much  furious  dissension  between  the  two 
families  of  Bonaparte  and  Beauharnais,  was 
evaded  by  giving  Napoleon  himself  (but  none  of 
his  successors)  a  power  of  adoption,  and  fixing 
the  succession,  in  default  of  a  direct  heir,  natural 
or  adoptive,  first  in  Joseph  and  his  descendants, 
then  in  Louis  and  his  descendants.  Except  ab- 
staining from  the  regal  title,  no  attempt  was 
made  to  conceal  the  abolition  of  republicanism. 
.  .  .  The  change  was  made  by  the  constituent 
power  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Senatus-consulte  is 
dated  May  18,  1804.    The  title  of  Emperor  had 
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nn  iiltprlor  moanlnp.  Adoptcfl  nt  the  momont 
wlu-n  Napf^lcon  Ix'fijan  fo  feel  liimsclf  muster 
botli  in  Italy  and  Gormany,  it  n-vivcd  tlic;  mem- 
ory of  (Miarlcs  tlic  Great.  To  liimself  it  was  tlie 
more  sfttisfaetory  on  tliat  aecomit,  and.  strange 
to  say,  it  pave  satisfaction  ratlier  tlian  ofTence  to 
the  Hend  of  tlie  Holy  Roman  Emi)ire,  Francis  II. 
Since  Joseph,  the  Ilahsburg  Emperors  liad  been 
tired  of  their  title,  which,  being  elective,  was 
precarious.  They  were  desirous  of  l)ecoming 
liereditary  emperors  in  Austria,  and  they  now 
took  this  title  (though  without  as  yet  giving  up 
the  other).  Francis  II.  bartered  liis  acknowledge- 
ment of  Napoleon's  new  title  against  Napoleon's 
acknowledgement  of  his  own.  It  required  some 
impudence  to  condemn  I^Ioreau  for  royalism  at 
tlu!  very  moment  that  his  rival  was  re-establish- 
ing monarchy.  Yet  his  trial  began  on  May  15th. 
The  death  of  Pichegru,  nominally  by  suicide,  on 
April  6th,  had  already  furnished  the  rising  sul- 
tanism  with  its  first  dark  mystery.  Moreau  was 
condemned  to  two  years'  imprisonment,  but  was 
allowed  to  retire  to  the  United  States.  "^J.  li. 
Seeley,  Short  Hist,  of  Kapoleon  I.,  ch.  3,  sect.  4. 
— C.  C.  Fauriel,  The  Last  Days  of  the  Conmdate. 
—  Chancellor  Pasquier,  in  his  Memoirs,  narrates 
the  circumstances  of  the  seizure  of  the  Due  d' 
Enghien  at  considerable  length,  and  says:  "This 
is  what  really  occurred,  according  to  what  I  have 
been  told  by  those  better  situated  to  know.  A 
council  was  held  on  the  9th  of  March.  It  is  almost 
certain  that  previous  to  this  council,  which  was 
a  kind  of  official  affair,  a  more  secret  one  had 
been  held  at  the  house  of  Joseph  Bonaparte.  At 
the  first  council,  to  which  were  convened  only  a 
few  persons,  all  on  a  footing  of  family  intimacy, 
it  was  discussed  by  order  of  the  First  Consul, 
what  would  be  proper  to  do  with  a  prince  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon,  in  case  one  shoidd  have  him 
in  one's  power,  and  the  decision  reached  was  that 
if  he  was  captured  on  French  territory,  one  had 
the  right  to  take  his  life,  but  not  otherwise.  At 
the  council  held  on  the  9th,  and  which  was  corn- 

Sosed  of  the  three  Consuls,  the  Chief  Justice,  the 
[inister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  31.  Fouche,  al- 
though the  latter  had  not  then  resumed  the  post 
of  Mmister  of  Police,  the  two  men  who  expressed 
contrary  opinions  were  M.  de  Talleyrand  and  M. 
de  Cambacerts.  M.  de  Talleyrand  declared  that 
the  prince  should  be  sent  to  his  death.  M.  Le- 
brun,  the  Third  Consul,  contented  himself  with 
saying  that  such  an  event  would  have  a  terrible 
echo  throughout  the  world.  M.  de  Cambacer^s 
contended  earnestly  that  it  would  be  sufficient 
to  hold  the  prince  as  hostajfe  for  the  safety  of  the 
First  Consul.  The  latter  sided  with  M.  de  Talley- 
rand, whose  counsels  then  prevailed.  The  dis- 
cussion was  a  heated  one,  and  when  the  meeting 
of  the  council  was  over,  M.  de  Cambacer^s 
thought  it  his  duty  to  make  a  last  attempt,  so  he 
followed  Bonaparte  into  his  study,  and  laid  be- 
fore him  with  perhaps  more  strength  than  might 
be  expected  from  his  character,  the  consequences 
of  the  deed  he  was  about  to  perpetrate,  and  the 
universal  horror  it  would  excite.  ...  He  spoke 
in  vain.  In  the  privacy  of  his  study,  Bonaparte 
expressed  himself  even  with  greater  violence 
than  he  had  done  at  the  council.  He  answered 
that  the  death  of  the  duke  would  seem  to  the 
world  but  a  just  reprisal  for  what  was  being  at- 
tempted against  him  personally;  that  it  was 
necessary  to  teach  the  House  of  Bourbon  that 
the  blows  struck  with  its  sanction  were  liable  to 
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recoil  on  its  own  head;  that  this  was  the  only 
way  of  coniiielling  it  to  abstain  from  its  dastardly 
schemes,  and  lastly,  that  matters  had  gone  too 
far  to  retrace  one's  steps.  M.  de  Talleyrand 
supplied  this  last  argument." — Chancellor  Pas- 
(liiier.  Memoirs,  r.  1,  pp.  190-191.  —  "Bonaparte's 
accession  to  the  Empire  was  proclaimed  with  the 
greatest  pomp,  without  waiting  to  inquire  whether 
the  people  approved  of  his  promotion  or  other- 
wise. The  pr(X!lamation  was  coldly  received, 
even  by  the  populace,  and  excited  little  enthusi- 
asm. .  .  .  The  Emperor  was  recognised  by  the 
soldiery  with  more  warmth.  He  visited  the  en- 
campments at  Boulogne,"  and,  afterwards,  "ac- 
companied with  his  Empress,  who  bore  her 
honours  both  gracefully  and  meekly,  visited  Aix- 
la-Chai)elle  and  the  frontiers  of  Germany.  They 
received  the  congratulations  of  all  the  powers  of 
Europe,  excepting  England,  Rus.sia,  and  Sweden, 
upon  their  new  exaltation.  .  .  .  But  the  most 
splendid  and  public  recognition  of  his  new  rank 
was  yet  to  be  made,  by  the  formal  act  of  coro- 
nation, which,  therefore.  Napoleon  determined 
should  take  place  with  circumstances  of  solem- 
nity which  had  been  beyond  the  reach  of  any  tem- 
poral prince,  however  powerful,  for  many  ages. 
.  .  .  Though  Charlemagne  had  repaired  to  Rome 
to  receive  inauguration  from  the  hands  of  the 
Pontiff  of  that  day.  Napoleon  resolved  that  he 
who  now  owned  the  proud,  and  in  Protestant 
eyes  profane,  title  of  Vicar  of  Christ,  should 
tnivel  to  France  to  perform  the  coronation.  .  .  . 
The  Pope,  and  the  cardinals  whom  he  consulted, 
implored  the  illumination  of  Heaven  upon  their 
councils;  but  it  was  the  stern  voice  of  necessity 
which  assured  them  that,  except  at  the  risk  of 
dividing  the  Church  by  a  schism,  they  could  not 
refuse  to  comply  with"  Buonaparte's  requisition. 
The  Pope  left  Rome  on  the  5th  November.  .  .  . 
On  the  2(1  December  [1804]  the  coronation  took 
place  in  the  ancient  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame. 
.  .  .  The  crown  having  been  blessed  by  the  Pope, 
Napoleon  took  it  from  the  altar  with  his  own 
hands,  and  placed  it  on  his  brows.  He  then  put 
the  diadem  on  the  head  of  his  Empress,  as  if  de- 
termined to  show  that  liis  authority  was  the 
child  of  his  own  actions.  .  .  .  The  northern  .states 
of  Italy  had  followed  the  example  of  France 
through  all  her  change  of  models.  .  .  .  The 
authorities  of  the  Italian  (late  Cisalpine)  Repub- 
lic, had  a  prescient  guess  of  what  was  expected 
of  them.  A  deputation  appeared  at  Paris  to  de- 
clare the  absolute  necessity  which  they  felt,  that 
their  government  should  assume  a  monarchical 
and  hereditary  form.  On  the  17th  March  [1805], 
they  obtained  an  audience  of  the  Emperor,  to 
whom  they  intimated  the  unanimous  desire  of 
their  countrymen  that  Napoleon,  founder  of  the 
Italian  Republic,  should  be  monarch  of  the  Ital- 
ian Kingdom.  .  .  Buonaparte  granted  the  pe- 
tition of  the  Italian  States,  and  .  .  .  upon  the 
11th  April,  .  .  .  with  his  Empress,  set  off  to  go 
through  the  form  of  coronation  as  King  of  Italy. 
.  .  .  The  new  kingdom  was,  in  all  respects, 
modeled  on  the  same  plan  with  the  French  Em- 
pire. An  order,  called  '  of  the  Iron  Crown, '  was 
established  on  tlic  footing  of  that  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour.  A  large  French  force  was  taken  into 
Italian  pay,  and  Eugene  Beauharnais,  the  son  of 
Josephine  by  her  former  marriage,  who  enjoyed 
and  merited  the  confidence  of  his  father-in-law, 
was  created  viceroy,  and  appointed  to  represent, 
in  that  character,  the  dignity  of  Napoleon.   Napo- 
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Icon  (11(1  not  Icnve  Italy  without  ftirthor  exten- 
8lf)n  of  his  cmpln'.  (Jonoii.  once  the  proud  and 
the  powerful,  resigned  her  iiKh'pt^mU'nce,  nndher 
])n)H'  presented  to  the  Kmperttr  n  requcHt  tliut 
the  Mjriiriiin  HepuhHc  .  .  .  sliould  hv  eonsidercd 
in  future  una  part  of  tho  Freneh  niition." — Sir 
VV.  Seott,  Life  of  .\ai>,>leon,  eh.  4H(J*tiniie(l.,  1H28). 
— "Genoa  lind  tiie  Lij^uriiiu  Republic  were  in- 
corporated witli  Fran(;e,  Jiuie  3(1  1805.  .  .  .  Tho 
Duehii'H  of  Piirnia  and  Fiaeenza,  widcli,  together 
•••.  itii  Guastalla,  had  been  already  seized,  Avero 
declared  dependencies  of  t  lie  Freneh  IJmpirc  by 
an  imperial  decree  of  July  'ilst.  Tl>e  principality 
of  Pionibino  was  bestowed  on  Napoleon's  sister 
Eliza,  wife  of  tho  Senator  Bacciocchi,  but  on 
conditions  wliicii  retained  it  under  tlie  Emperor's 
fluzeraintv :  and  the  little  state  was  increased  by 
the  aihiition  of  the  Republic  of  Lucca." — T.  II. 
Dyer,  Jlint.  of  Modern  i'Jiirojw,  bk.  7,  ch.  11  (p.  4). 

AiiSO  IN :  C.  Botta,  Italy  during  the  Comulnte 
and  Empire  of  ^'ajxtlcon,  ch.  !{-4. — MemoirH  dic- 
tated hi/  Xapoleon  to/rin  GetiernlHiit  St.  Helena,  r.  0, 
pp.  219-225.— J.  Fouche,  Memoirs,  pp.  200-274. 
— Count  Miot  do  Melito,  Memoirs,  ch.  16-17. — 
W.  Ilazlitt,  Life  of  Napoleon,  ch.  33-34  («.  2).— 
M'me  do  Remusat,  Meiruiira,  bk.  1,  ch.  4-10  (c.  1). 
—P.  Lanfrcy,  Jlist.  of  Napoleon,  v.  2,  ch.  9-10.— 
M.  de  Bourricnne,  Private  Memoirs  of  Napoleon, 
T.  3.  ch.  1-12. 

A.  D.  1805  (January  — April).— The  Third 
European  Coalition. — "In  England  Pitt  re- 
turned to  ollkc!  ia  Jlav,  1H04,  and  tins  in  itself 
was  an  evil  omen  for  France.  lie  enjoyed  the 
confidence,  not  only  of  his  own  nation  but  of 
Europe,  and  he  at  onco  set  to  work  to  resu.nethe 
threads  of  that  coalition  of  which  England  had 
formerly  directed  the  resources.  Alexander  I.  of 
Russia  had  begun  to  sec  through  the  designs  of 
Napoleon;  he  found  that  he  had  been  duped  in 
the  joint  mediation  in  Germany,  he  resented  the 
occupation  of  Hanover  and  he  ordered  liis  court 
to  put  on  mourning  for  the  duke  of  Enghicn. 
Before  long  he  broke  off  diplomatic  relations  with 
France  (Sept.  1804),  and  a  Russian  war  was  now 
only  a  question  of  time.  Austria  was  the  power 
most  closely  affected  by  Napoleon's  assumption 
of  the  imperial  title.  .  .  .  While  hastening  to 
acknowledge  Napoleon,  Austria  was  busied  in 
military  preparations  and  began  to  resume  its  old 
connection  with  England.  Prussia  was  the  power 
on  which  Franco  was  accustomed  to  rel\'  with 
implicit  confidence.  But  the  occupation  of  Han- 
over and  the  interference  with  the  commerce  of 
the  Elbe  had  weakened  Frederick  William  III.  's 
belief  in  the  advantages  of  a  neutral  policy,  and, 
though  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  definite 
action,  ho  began  to  open  negotiations  with  Russia 
in  view  of  a  rupture  with  France.  The  fluctua- 
tions of  Prussian  policy  may  bo  followed  in  the 
alternating  influence  01  the  two  ministers  of  for- 
eign affairs,  Haugwitz  and  Hardenberg.  Mean- 
while Napoleon,  ignorant  or  reckless  of  the  grow- 
ing hostility  of  the  great  powers,  continued  his 
aggressions  at  tho  expense  of  the  lesser  states. 
.  .  .  These  acts  gave  tho  final  impulse  to  the  hos- 
tile powers,  and  before  Napoleon  quitted  Italy 
the  Coalition  had  been  formed.  On  the  11th  of 
April,  1805,  a  final  treaty  was  signed  between 
Russia  and  England.  The  two  powers  pledged 
themselves  to  form  an  European  league  against 
France,  to  conclude  no  peace  without  mutual  con- 
sent, to  settle  disputed  points  in  a  congress  at 
the  end  of  the  war,  and  to  form  a  federal  tribunal 


for  the  maintenance  of  tho  system  which  should 
tiicn  he  e8tal)lishe(i.  The  immediate*  objects  of 
the  allies  were  the  abolition  of  French  rule  in 
Italy,  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  Ilanovor;  tho 
restoration  of  Piedmont  to  tlie  king  of  Sardinia; 
the  protection  of  Naples;  and  Hie  erection  of  a 
permanent  barrier  against  Franco  by  the  union 
of  Holland  and  Belgium  under  tho  House  of 
Orange.  The  coalition  was  at  once  joined  by  Gus- 
tavus  IV.  of  Sweden,  who  inherited  his  father's 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  legitimate  monarcliy,  and 
who  hoped  to  recover  powei  in  I'omerania.  Aus- 
tria, tcrrifl(>d  for  its  Italian  po.ssessions  by  Bona- 
parte's evident  intention  to  siibdiK;  the  whole 
peninsula,  was  driven  into  the  league.  Prussia, 
in  spite  of  the  attraction  of  recovering  lionour 
and  independence,  refused  to  listen  to  tlie  solici- 
tations of  England  and  Russia,  and  adhered  to  its 
feeble  neutrality.  Of  the  other  German  states 
Bavaria,  Baden,  and  Wurtemberg  were  allies  of 
France.  As  far  as  effective  openitions  were  con- 
cerned, tho  coalition  consisted  only  of  Austria 
and  Russia.  Sweden  and  Najjles,  which  had 
joined  secretly,  could  not  make  efforts  <m  a  great 
scale,  and  England  was  as  yet  content  with  pro- 
viding subsidies  and  the  invaluable  services  of  its 
fleet.  It  was  arranged  that  one  Austrian  army 
under  the  arelidukc  Charles  should  invade  Loin- 
bardy,  while  Mack,  with  a  second  army  and  tho 
aid  of  Russia,  should  occupy  Bavaria  and  advance 
upon  the  Rhine." — R.  Lodge,  Hint,  of  Modern, 
Eiiroj)e,  ch.  24,  sect.  13-15. 

Also  tn:  Sir  A.  Alison,  Hist,  of  Europe,  1789- 
1815,  ch  39  (r.  9). 

A.  D.  i8o5(March— December).— Napoleon's 
plans  and  preparations  for  the  invasion  of 
England. — Nelson's  long  pursuit  of  the  French 
fleets.  —His  victory  and  death  at  Trafalgar. — 
Napoleon's  rapid  march  to  the  Danube. — Ca- 
pitulation of  Mack  at  Ulm. — The  French  in 
Vienna.— The  ereat  battle  of  Austerlitz. — 
"While  tho  coalition  was  forming,  and  Napo- 
leon seemed  wantonly  to  bo  insulting  Europe 
and  ignoring  tho  danger  of  exciting  fresh  enemies, 
he  was  in  fact  urging  on  with  all  rapidity  his 
schemes  for  tho  invasion  of  England,  which  ho 
probably  hoped  might  be  so  successful  as  to 
paralyse  all  action  on  the  part  of  the  European 
powers.  T'"'  constantly  repeated,  representa- 
tions of  his  naval  officers  had  forced  him,  much 
against  his  will,  to  believe  that  his  descent  upon 
England  would  he  impracticable  unless  secured 
by  the  presence  of  his  fleet.  In  spite  of  the  gen- 
eral voice  of  those  who  knew  the  condition  of 
the  French  navy,  he  determined  to  act  with  his 
fleet  on  the  same  principles  as  ho  \  ould  have 
acted  with  his  army ;  a  gigantic  combination  of 
various  squadrons  was  to  bo  effected,  and  a  fleet 
great  enough  to  destroy  all  hope  of  opposition  to 
sweep  the  Channel.  For  this  purpose  the  18 
ships  of  the  line  at  Brest  under  Admiral  Gan- 
theaume,  the  squadron  at  Rocliefort  under  Ville- 
neuve,  and  the  Toulon  fleet  under  Latouche- 
Treville,  were  to  unite.  Tho  last  mentioned 
admiral  was  intrusted  with  the  chief  command. 
Sailing  up  the  coast  of  France,  ho  was  to  liberate 
from  their  blockade  tho  squadrons  of  Rochefort 
and  Brest,  and  with  their  combined  fleets  appear 
before  Boulogne.  But  Latoucho-Treville  died, 
and  Napoleon  intrusted  his  plans  to  Villeneuve. 
Those  plans,  all  of  them  arranged  without  re- 
gard to  the  bad  condition  of  the  French  ships, 
or  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  weather,  were  fre- 
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qucntly  chanerd;  at  one  Umo  Vllloneuvo  from 
Toulon,  and  Mlssicssv,  his  successor,  at  Uoclie- 
fort,  were  to  proccetf  to  tlie  West  Indies,  draw- 
ing the  Englisli  fleet  tldtlier;  then  Gantlieauin!^ 
was  to  appear  from  Hrest,  throw  troops  into  Ire- 
land, and  thus  cover  the  llotilla.  At  anotiier 
time,  all  the  fleets  were  to  nssenible  at  the  West 
Indies,  and,  joining  with  tlie  Spiinisli  fleet  at 
Ferrol,  appear  in  the  Straits  of  Calais.  To  com- 
jdete  this  last  measure  Villeneuve  set  sail  from 
Toulon  on  the  30th  of  iMareh  1805,  joined  Ora- 
vina  at  <^'adiz,  and  reached  Martini((ue  on  the 
13th  of  .,Iav  with  20  slnps  of  tli(i  line,  and  7 
frigates.  Ills  voyage  Avas  so  slow  that  Alissiessy 
had  returned  from  the  West  Indies  to  France, 
and  the  junction  failed.  In  hot  pursuit  of  Ville- 
neuve, Nelson,  wlio  had  at  length  found  out  his 
destination,  had  hurried.  At  Marlinicjue  Gan- 
theaume,  with  tlie  Brest  fleet,  should  liave  joined 
Villeneuve ;  unfortunately  for  him.  Admiral  Corn- 
wallis  blockaded  his  fleet.  Villeneuve  therefore 
had  to  return  to  Europe  alone,  .sailing  for  Ferrol 
to  picli  up  a  squadnm  of  li5  shiiis.  He  was  tlien, 
nt  the  head  of  8,1  ships,  ordered  to  ajipear  before 
Brest,  liberate  Oantheaume,  and  .'ii)pear  in  the 
Channel.  Back  again  in  pursuit  of  him  Nelson 
sailed,  but  suppo.scd  that  lie  would  rectum  to  the 
Mediterranean  and  not  to  Ferrol ;  he  tlierefore 
again  mis.scd  him;  but  as  he  had  found  means  to 
inform  the  JJnglish  Govcrnnieiit  that  Villeneuve 
was  returning  to  Europe,  Caldcr,  with  a  fleet  of 
15  ships,  was  sent  to  intercept  him.  Tlic  fleets 
encountered  off  Cape  Fiuisterre.  The  French 
had  27  vessels,  Calder  but  18,  and  after  an  inde- 
cisive battle,  in  which  two  Spanish  sliips  were 
taken,  he  was  afraid  to  renew  the  (mgagement, 
and  Villeneuve  was  thus  enabled  to  reach  Ferrol 
in  safety.  However,  all  the  operations  towards 
concentration  had  led  to  absolutely  nothing,  and 
the  English  fleets,  which  tlie  movements  towards 
the  AVest  Indies  were  to  have  decoyed  from  the 
Channel,  were  either  still  off  the  coast  of  France 
or  in  immediate  pursuit  of  the  fleet  of  Villeneuve. 
Nelson  returned  to  Gibralter,  and  as  soon  as  he 
found  out  where  Villeneuve  was,  he  joined  his 
fleet  to  that  of  Cornwallls  before  Brest,  and  him- 
self returned  to  England.  .  .  .  Meanwhile  Ville- 
neuve had  not  been  able  to  get  ready  for  sea  till 
the  11th  of  August.  ...  He  was  afraid  to  ven- 
ture northwards,  and  with  the  full  approbation 
of  his  Spanish  colleague  Gravina,  determined  to 
avail  himself  of  a  last  alternative  which  Napo- 
leon had  suggested,  and  sailed  to  Cadiz.  This 
was  a  fatal  blow  to  the  gif^.:.itic  schemes  of  Na- 

{)oleon.  Up  till  the  22nd  o  August  he  still  be- 
ieved  that  Villeneuve  woull  make  his  appear- 
ance, and  in  fact  wrote  to  h  ni  that  day  at  Brest, 
closing  his  letter  with  the  words,  'England  is 
ours.'  As  the  time  for  Ms  great  stroke  drew 
near  he  grew  nervously  anxious,  constantly 
watching  the  Channel  for  the  approach  of  the  fleet, 
and  at  last,  when  his  Minister  of  Marine,  Decr^s, 
told  him  that  the  fleet  had  gone  to  Cadiz,  he 
broke  forth  in  bitter  wrath  against  both  his  Minis- 
ter and  Villeneuve,  whom  he  accused  of  the  most 
shameful  weakness.  But  Napoleon  was  ri(<t  a 
man  who  let  his  success  be  staked  upon  one  plan 
alone.  Though  studiously  hiding  from  his  peo- 
ple the  existence  of  the  coalition,  and  not  sc  rup- 
ling  to  have  recourse  to  forged  letters  and  fabri- 
cated news  for  the  purpose,  he  was  fully  aware 
of  its  existence.  .  .  .  Without  much  difiiculty, 
therefore,  he  at  once  resigned  his  great  plans 


upon  England,  and  directed  his  army  towanls 
tlie  eastern  frontier."— J.  F.  Bright,  Jlixt.  of 
Eniilaiii!,  inriod  3,  pp.  12fll-12«4.  — "  In  the  first 
days  of  S<'ptember,  1805,  Napoleon's  great  army 
was  in  full  march  across  France  and  Germany, 
to  attain  the  Danube.  .  .  .  The  Allies  .  .  .  had 
projeeieil  four  sepanite  and  ill-combined  attacks; 
the  first  on  Hanover  and  Holland  by  a  Uussiau 
and  British  force;  the  second,  on  Lower  Italy  by 
a  similar  body;  the  third,  by  a  great  Austrian 
army  on  Upper  Italy;  and  the  fourth,  by  a 
United  Austrian  and  Uussian  army,  moving 
across  Southern  Germany  to  the  Hhine.  ...  By 
this  time,  the  Austrian  Mack  had  drawn  close  to 
the  Inn,  in  order  to  compel  Bavaria  to  join  flio 
Allies,  and  was  even  making  his  way  to  the  Iller, 
but  his  army  was  far  distant  from  that  of  the 
Russian  chief,  Kutusoff,  and  still  further  from 
that  of  Bu.\h(')wden,  the  one  in  Galicia,  the  other 
in  Poland.  .  .  .  Napoleon  had  seized  this  posi- 
tion of  alTairs,  Avith  tlii;  comprehensive  know- 
ledge of  the  theatre  of  war,  and  the  skill  of- ar- 
ranging armies  upon  it,  in  which  he  has  no  equals 
among  ni(«lern  captains.  Ih;  opposed  Massena 
to  the  Arclidukes,  with  a  much  weaker  force, 
confident  that  his  great  lieutenant  couhl  hold 
them  ill  check.  He  neglected  the  attacks  from 
the  North  Sea,  and  the  South;  but  he  resolved  to 
strike  down  Mack,  in  overwhelming  strength, 
should  he  advance  without  his  Uus.sian  supports. 
.  .  .  The  great  mass  of  the  Grand  Anny  had 
reached  the  Main  and  Rhine  by  the  last  week  of 
September.  The  left  wing,  joined  by  the  Ba- 
varian forces,  and  conunanded  by  Bernadotte  and 
Marmont,  had  marched  from  llanover  and  Hol- 
land, and  was  around  Wurtzburg;  the  centre, 
the  corps  of  Soult,  and  Davoust,  moved  from  the 
channel,  was  at  Spire  and  Mannheim,  and  the 
right  wing,  formed  of  the  corns  of  Ney  and 
Laniies,  with  the  Imperial  Guard,  and  the  horso 
of  Murat,  filled  the  region  between  Carlsruheand 
Strasburg,  the  extreme  right  under  Augereau, 
which  had  advanced  from  Brittany,  being  still 
behind  but  drawing  towards  Hunlngen.  By  this 
time  Mack  was  upon  the  Iller,  holding  the  for- 
tress of  Ulm  on  the  upper  Danube,  and  extending 
his  forces  thence  to  Memmingen.  .  .  .  Bytheflrst 
days  of  October  the  great  French  masses  .  .  . 
were  in  full  march  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Main, 
across  WUrtemberg  and  the  Franconian  plains; 
and  cavalry  filled  the  approaches  to  the  Black 
Forest,  in  order  to  deceive  and  perplex  Mack. 
.  .  .  The  Danube  ere  long  was  reached  and 
crossed,  at  DonauwOrth,  Ingolstadt,  and  other 
points ;  and  Napoleon  already  stood  on  the  rear 
of  his  enemy,  interposing  between  him  and 
Vienna,  and  cut  him  off  from  the  Russians,  even 
now  distant.  The  net  was  quickly  drawn  round 
the  ill-fated  Mack.  ...  By  the  third  week  of 
October,  the  Grand  Army  had  encompassed  the 
Av.strians  on  every  side,  and  Napoleon  held  his 
quarry  in  his  grasp.  Mack  .  .  .  had  not  the 
heart  to  strike  a  desperate  stroke,  and  to  risk  a 
battle ;  and  he  capitulated  at  Ulm  on  the  19th  of 
October.  Two  divisions  of  his  army  had  con- 
trived to  break  out;  but  one  was  pursued  and 
nearly  destroyed  by  Murat,  and  the  other  v/aa 
compelled  by  Augereau  to  lay  down  its  arms,  as 
it  was  on  its  way  to  the  hills  of  the  Tyrol.  An 
army  of  85,000  men  had  thus,  so  to  speak,  been 
well-nigh  effaced;  and  not  20,000  had  effected 
their  escape.  France  meanwhile  had  met  a 
crushing  disaster  on  the  element  which  England 
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had  mndo  hor  own.  Wo  Imvo  wen  how  Villi-- 
nciivc  hml  put  into  CtuW/.,  iifruld  to  fiicu  tli(>  Ikih- 
tlli>  HfctH  oil  KrcHt,  nnd  how  MiIh  had  Imtlh-d  tlio 
proii'ci  iif  till'  di'Hccnt.  Nupolcon  wiis  lnillK»iint 
with  IiIh  ill  fitted  ikdndrHJ.  .  .  .  At  ii  hint  of  <lis- 
gnwi'  tlu'  suMccptndo  Krcnclnnitn  nmdi!  up  IiIh 
mind,  lit  nny  risK,  to  tl^ht.  Ily  this  tlnu;  Nclwm 
hiid  left  Hnglnnd.  iind  whm  olT  ('itdi/,  witii  a  pow- 
erfi;!  ii(M!t;  iind  lie  iictuiilly  wcukincil  Ids  forcn 
hy  four  Hull-of-tlic-jini!,  in  order  to  lun*  IdH  nd- 
versiiry  out.  On  the  2()th  of  ()(toi)cr.  180.').  tlit^ 
nllicd  th'ct  wiiH  in  tho  open  hch;  it  hiid  brcn  dc- 
ciiin-d  lit  II  council  of  wiir,  that  a  lost  biittio  was 
almost  certain,  80  had  wan  tlic  condition  of  maiiv 
of  tilt!  crews;  l)ut  Vlllonouvo  was  bent  on  dial- 
lending  Fate;  and  almost  courted  defeat,  in  his 
despair.  .  .  .  On  the  morning  of  the  21st,  the 
allied  tleet,  n3  war  flhips,  and  a  number  of  frig- 
ates, wag  oH  Ci'pc  Trafalgar,  nuiking  for  tho 
Straits.  .  .  .  iNciSun  advanced  slowly  against  his 
doomed  enomv,  wi-t>  27  ships  and  thi-ir  attomlant 
frigates ;  the  fan»OL:s  signal  lh)ated  from  his  mast, 
'England  expecti.  cerv  man  to  do  his  duty'; 
and,  at  alH>ut  noon  Coillngwoo<l  pierced  Ville- 
neuve's  centre,  ner.rly  destroying  the  Hanta  Anna 
with  a  single  broadside.  Ere  long  Nelson  had 
broken  Vllleneuve's  line,  witli  tho  Victory,  caus- 
ing frightful  destruction;  and  as  other  British 
BhTps  came  up  by  degrees  they  relieved  tho  lead- 
ing ships  from  the  pressure  of  their  foes,  and 
complcUnl  tiie  ruin  already  begun.  At  about 
one,  Nelson  met  his  death  wound,  struck  by 
a  shot  from  tlie  tops  of  tho  lledoutable.  .  .  . 
Pierced  througli  and  through,  the  shattered  allied 
centre  was  soon  a  collection  of  captured  wrecks. 
.  .  .  Only  11  ships  out  of  ;J3  escaped;  and  the 
burning  Achille,  like  tho  Orient  at  the  Nile, 
added  to  tlie  grandeur  and  horrors  of  an  appal- 
ling scene.  Villoneuve,  who  had  fought  most 
honourably  in  tho  Bucentaure,  was  compelled  to 
strike  his  flag  before  tho  death  of  Nel?on.  Tlie 
van  of  tho  allies  that  had  fled  at  Trafalgar,  was 
soon  afterwards  captured  by  a  British  squadron. 
Tliough  dearly  bought  by  the  death  of  Nelson, 
tho  victory  may  be  compared  to  Lepanto ;  and  it 
blotted  France  out  as  a  great  Power  on  the  ocean. 
Napoleon  .  .  .  never  tried  afterwards  to  meet 
England  at  sea.  .  .  .  His  success,  at  this  mo- 
ment, had  been  so  wonderful,  that  what  ho 
called  '  the  loss  of  a  few  ships  at  sea,'  seemed  a 
trifling  nnd  passing  rebufi  of  fortune.  .  .  .  lie 
had  discomfltted  the  whole  plan  of  tlie  Allies; 
and  the  failure  of  the  attack  on  the  main  scene 
of  the  theatre  bad  caused  all  the  secondary  at- 
tacks to  fail.  .  .  .  Napoleon,  throwing  out  de- 
tachments to  protect  his  flanks,  had  entered 
Vienna  on  the  14th  of  November.  .  .  .  The 
House  of  Hapsburg  and  Its  chief  liad  fled.  .  .  . 
Extraorclinary  as  his  success  had  been,  the  posi- 
tion of  tho  Emperor  had,  in  a  few  days,  become 
grave.  .  .  .  Napoleon  had  not  one  hundred 
thousand  men  in  hand  —  apart  from  the  bodies 
that  covered  his  flanks  —  to  make  head  against 
his  converging  enemies.  Always  daring,  how- 
ever, he  resolved  to  attack  the  Allies  before  they 
could  receive  aid  from  Prussia;  and  he  marched 
from  Vienna  towards  the  close  of  November, 
having  taken  careful  precautions  to  guard  his 
rear.  ...  By  this  time  the  Allies  were  around 
Olmlltz,  the  Archdukes  were  not  many  marches 
away,  and  a  Prussian  army  was  nearly  ready  to 
move.  Had  the  Russians  and  Austnans  fallen 
back  from  Olmiltz  and  effected  their  junction 


with  tho  Arclidukes,  tliey  coid<l,  therefore,  have 
oppowd  the  French  witli  a  force  more  than  two- 
fold In  numlMTH.  .  .  .  But  the  folly  and  pre- 
Hiiinption  which  reigned  among  the  young  nobles 
Hurrouiidliig  the  Czar — Alexander  was  now  at 
th(!  Iiead  of  his  army  —  brought  on  tho  (Coalition 
deserved  i)unlsli!neiit,  and  pedantry  had  its  part 
in  an  Immense  disaster.  Tho  force  of  Na|ioleon 
npreare<l  Hiiiall,  his  natural  line  of  retreat  was 
exposed,  and  a  theorist  in  tho  Austrian  camp 
persuaded  the  Czar  and  tho  Austrian  Emperor, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  his  trooi)H  at  Olinlitz,  to 
consent  to  a  nmgnlllcent  plan  of  assailing  Napo- 
leon by  the  well-known  metiiod  of  Frederick 
the  0;eat,  in  the  Heveii  Years'  War,  of  turning 
his  right  wing,  by  an  attack  niad(\  in  tli(!ol)li((uo 
onh-r,  in  great  force,  and  of  cutting  him  off  from 
his  liaso  at  Vienna,  and  driving  him,  routiul,  into 
Bohemia.  This  grand  project  on  paper,  which 
involved  a  march  acro.ss  the  front  of  tho  hostile 
army  within  reach  of  tho  gn^atest  of  masters  of 
war,  was  hailed  with  exultation.  .  .  .  The  Allies 
were  soon  in  full  iiiurch  from  Olmlltz,  and  prep- 
amtions  were  made  for  tlio  decisive  movement 
in  tlie  niglit  of  tho  1st  December,  1805.  N.ipo- 
Icon  had  watched  the  reckless  fal.so  step  being 
made  by  his  foes  with  unfeigned  delight;  'that 
army  Is  mine,'  lie  proudly  exclaimed.  .  .  .  Tho 
sun  of  Austerlitz  rose  on  the  2nd,  the  light  of 
victory  often  invoked  by  Napoleon.  .  .  .  The 
dawn  of  tho  winter's  day  revealed  three  largo 
columns,  succeeded  by  a  fourth  at  no  great  dis- 
tance, toiling  through  a  tract  of  marsiies  and 
frozen  lakes,  to  outtlank  Napoleon's  right  on  tho 
Goldbach,  the  allied  centre,  on  the  tableland  of 
Prtttzen,  Immediately  before  tho  French  front, 
having  been  dangerously  weakened  by  this  great 
turning  movement.  The  as.sailants  were  opjioscd 
by  a  small  force  only,  under  Davoust,  one  of  the 
best  of  the  marshals.  .  .  .  Ere  long  Napoleon, 
who,  like  a  beast  of  prey,  had  reserved  hisstrength 
until  it  was  time  to  spring,  launched  Soult  in 
force  against  the  Russian  and  Austrian  centre, 
enfeebled  by  the  detachment  against  tho  French 
riglit  and  exposed  to  the  whole  weight  of  Napo- 
leon's attacks ;  and  Prtttzen  was  stormed  after  a 
fierce  struggle,  in  which  Bernadotte  gave  the  re- 
quired aid  to  Soult.  Tho  allied  centre  was  thus 
rent  asimder.  Lannes  meanwhile  had  defeated  tho 
allied  right.  .  .  .  Napoleon  now  turned  with 
terrible  energy  ami  in  overwhelming  strength 
against  the  four  columns,  that  liad  assailed  Iiis 
right,  but  had  begun  to  retreat.  His  victorious 
centre  was  aided  by  his  right,  now  set  free ;  tho 
Russians  and  Austrians  were  struck  with  panic, 
a  horrible  scene  of  destruction  followed,  the  fly- 
ing troops  were  slain  or  captured  in  thousands, 
and  multitudes  perished,  engulfed  in  the  lakes, 
the  French  artillery  shattering  their  icy  surface. 
Tho  rout  was  decLsive,  completo,  and  appalling; 
about  80,000  of  the  Allies  were  engaged;  they 
lost  all  their  guns  and  nearly  half  their  numbers, 
and  the  remains  of  tlieir  army  were  a  worthless 
wreck.  Napoleon  had  only  60,000  men  in  tho 
flght.  .  .  .  The  memorable  campaign  of  1805  is, 
perhaps,  the  grandest  of  Napoleon's  exploits  in 
war." — W.  O'C.  Morris,  Napoleon,  ch.  7. 

Also  in:  A.  Thiers,  ITist.  of  the  Comulnte  and 
Empire,  hk.  22  (v.  2).— R.  Southey.  Life  of  Nel- 
son, eh.  8-9  (p.  2).— W.  C.  Russell,  Nelson,  and 
the  Naval  Supremacy  of  Eng.,  eh.  17-20. — Lord 
Nelson,  Dispatches  and  Letters,  v.  6-7. — Capt.  E. 
J.  de  la  Gravifire,  Sketcfies  of  tlie  last  Naval  War, 
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pt.  8  (p.  2). — C.  AdnmH,  Great  Campaigm  in  En- 
ror)e,froin  nmto  INTO,  rh.  !5.— Huron  dc  Miirl)ot, 
Memoir*,  v.  1,  eh.  aO-'iU.— A.  T.  Miiliiiii.  Inllii- 
tneea  of  Sia  hurer  iiimn  the  French  Ilti\,  eh.  \Ti- 
16  (r.  2). 

A.  D.  1805-1806  (December— August!.— The 
Peace  of  Presburg. — Humiliation  of  Austria. 
■ — Formation  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine. 
— Extinction  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire. — The 

Soading  of  Prussia  to  war.  Sec  Okkmany: 
..  1).  I«0r)-1H()«;  1111(1  lH(m(.lAMAUY— Ai;(ii:8T). 
A.  D.  1805-1806  (December— September).— 
Dethronement  of  the  dynasty  of  Naples. — Be- 
stowal of  the  crown  upon  Joseph  Bonaparte. 
— Tho  tretity  of  rrcsbur;?  wiis  "  iimncdiuuAy  fol- 
lowed by  a  mc'iwurii  hitliLTlo  unprecedented  in 
European  history  —  llio  pronouaelng  a  sentence 
of  dethronement,  iigiiinst  iin  independent  sover- 
eign, for  no  otiuir  cause  ihim  his  liuving  con- 
tenipliited  hostilities  ii^'iiinst  tliii  French  Emperor. 
On  the  20th  l)ecend)er  [1805]  a  menaeing  proc- 
lanuitlon  proceeded  from  I'resburg  .  .  .  which 
evidently  bore  murks  of  Napoleon's  composition, 
against  the  house  of  Naples.  The  coninieror  an- 
nounced that  Marshal  Ht.  Cyr  would  advance  by 
rapid  strides  to  Naples,  '  to  ])unish  the  treu.son 
of  a  criminal  iiueen,  and  precipitate  her  from  the 
throne.  We  have  pardoned  that  infatuated  king, 
■who  thrice  has  done  everything  to  ruin  himself. 
Shall  we  pardon  him  a  fourth  time?  ...  No  1 
The  dynasty  of  Naples  has  ceased  to  reign  —  its 
existence  is  Incompatible  with  the  repose  of 
Europe  and  the  honour  of  my  crown. "...  The 
ominous  announcement,  made  from  the  depths  of 
Moravia,  that  the  dynasty  of  Naples  had  ceased 
to  reign,  was  not  long  allowed  to  remain  a  dead 
letter.  Massona  was  busily  employed,  in  Janu- 
ary, in  collecting  his  forces  in  the  centre  of  Itjily, 
and  before  tho  end  of  that  month  50,000  men, 
under  the  command  of  Joseph  Buonaparte,  had 
crossed  the  Pontifical  States  and  entered  the 
Neapolitan  territory  in  three  columns,  whicli 
marched  on  Gaeta,  Capua,  and  Itri.  Kesistanco 
was  Impossible ;  tho  feeble  Russian  and  English 
forces  whiclx  had  disembarked  to  support  the 
Italian  levies,  finding  tlio  whole  weight  of  tho 
war  likely  to  be  directed  against  them,  withdrew 
to  Sicily;  the  court,  thunderstruck  by  the  men- 
acing proclamation  of  27th  December,  speedily 
followed  tiieir  example.  .  .  .  In  vain  tho  intrepid 
Queen  Caroline,  who  still  remained  at  Naples, 
armed  the  lazzaroni,  and  sought  to  infuse  into 
the  troops  a  portion  of  her  own  indomitable 
courage;  she  was  seconded  by  none;  Capua 
opened  its  gates ;  Gaeta  was  invested ;  the  Cam- 
pagna  filled  with  the  invaders ;  she,  vanquished 
but  not  subdued,  compelled  to  yield  to  necessity, 
followed  her  timid  consort  to  Sicily;  and,  on  tie 
15th  February,  Naples  beheld  its  future  sovereign, 
Joseph  Buonaparte,  enter  its  walls.  .  .  .  During 
the  first  tumult  of  invasion,  the  peasantry  of 
Calabria  .  .  .  submitted  to  the  enemy.  .  .  .  But 
the  protraction  of  the  siege  of  Gaeta,  which  oc- 
cupied Massena  with  the  principal  army  of  the 
French,  gave  them  time  to  recover  from  tlieir 
consternation.  ...  A  general  insurrection  took 
place  in  the  beginning  of  March,  and  the  peas- 
ants stood  firm  in  more  than  one  position;  but 
they  were  unable  to  withstand  the  si  ock  of  the 
veterans  of  'France,  and  in  a  decisiv  action  in 
the  plain  of  Campo-Tenese  their  t  nultuary 
levies,  though  15,000  stron  ■  w^r^  p-  "elv  dis- 
persed.   The  victorious  Reynit;     /ncuu,  I  even 


to  Rcggio,  and  the  standards  of  Napoleon  waved 
on  its  towers,  in  sight  of  Die  I'^iglJMh  vidittcs 
(in  the  Hhori'S  of  Sicily.  When  iKmtillties  hud 
sulmided,  .l()sc|)h  repaired  in  person  to  the  theatre 
of  war.  .  .  .  He  received  at  Savinllano,  the  prin- 
cipal town  of  the  i)roviniT,  the  decree  by  which 
Napoleon  created  him  king  of  the  Two  SicllieH. 
Hy  80  doing,  however,  he  was  declared  not  to 
lose  his  (contingent  right  of  succession  to  the 
throne  :)f  France;  l)Utthetwo  crowns  were  never 
to  be  inited." — Sir  A.  Alison,  Ilint.  of  Kitro/H', 
178»-1M5,  eh.  40.  iieet.  150.  ,ni(l  42,  *W.  21-2U(/'. 
0). — "Joseph's  teruire  of  his  new  dominions  wiis 
yet  incomplete.  The  fortress  of  Gaeta  still  held 
out,  .  .  .  and  the  British  in  Sicily  (wli(»  had 
already  taken  the  Isle  of  (^apri,  close  to  the  capi- 
tal) sent  5.000  men  to  their  aid  under  Sir  John 
Stuart,  who  encountered  at  Maida  (July  (I)  a 
French  corps  of  7,500,  under  Ucynier.  Tlie 
buttle  presented  one  of  the  rur(!  instunces  in  which 
Frendi  luid  British  troops  have  actually  crossed 
bayonets;  but  French  enthusiasm  sank  before 
British  intrepidity,  and  the  enemy  were  driven 
from  the  field  with  the  loss  of  half  their  number. 
The  victory  of  Maida  liad  a  prodigious  moral 
effect  in  raising  the  8i)irits  and  self conlidence  of 
the  British  soldiery;  but  its  inunediate  results 
were  less  considerable.  The  French  were  indeed 
driven  from  Calabria,  but  the  fall  of  Gaeta  (July 
18th),  after  the  loss  of  its  brave  governor,  tho 
Prince  of  Ilesse-Philipsthal,  released  the  main 
army  under  Massena:  the  British,  exposed  to  bo 
attacked  by  overwhelming  numbers,  ro-embarked 
(Sept.  5)  for  Palermo,  and  the  Calabrian  insurrec- 
tion was  suppressed  with  great  bloodshed.  But 
an  amnesty  was  at  length  .  .  .  published  by 
Joseph,  who  devoted  himself  witli  great  zeal  and 
admirable  judgment  to  heal  the  wounds  of  his 
distracted  kingdom." — Ejntonie  of  Alison's  Hist, 
of  Europe,  sect.  398. 

Also  in  ;  P.  Colletta,  Hist,  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Napks,  bk.  5,  ch.  4,  andbk.  6,  ch.  1-3. — C.  Botta, 
Italy  during  the  Consulate  and  Empire  of  Napo- 
leon, ch.  4. 

A.  D.  1806  (January— October). — Napoleon's 
triumphant  return  to  Paris. — Death  of  Pitt. — 
Peace  negotiations  with  England.  —  King- 
making  and  prince-making  by  the  Corsican 
Caesar. — On  the  27th  of  December,  the  day  after 
the  signing  of  tlie  Treaty  of  Presburg,  Napoleon 
left  Vienna  for  Paris.  "En  route  for  Paris  ho 
remained  a  week  at  Munich  to  be  present  at  tho 
marriage  of  Eugene  Beauharnais  to  tho  Princess 
Augusta,  daughter  of  tlie  King  of  Bavaria.  Jose- 
phine joined  liim,  and  the  whole  time  was  passed 
in  fOtes  and  rejoicings.  On  this  occasion  he  pro- 
claimed Eugene  his  adopted  son,  and,  in  default 
of  issue  of  his  own,  his  successor  in  the  kingdom 
of  Italy.  Accompanied  by  Josephine,  Napoleon 
re-entered  Paris  on  the  20th  of  January,  1806, 
amidst  the  most  enthusiastic  acclamations.  The 
national  vanity  was  niised  to  the  highest  pitch  by 
the  glory  and  extent  of  territory  he  liad  acquired. 
Tho  Senate  at  a  solemn  audience  besouglit  him 
to  accept  the  title  of  '  the  Great ' ;  and  public  re- 
joicings lasting  many  days  attested  his  popularity. 
An  important  political  event  in  England  opened 
now  views  of  security  and  peace  to  tho  empire. 
William  Pitt,  the  implacable  enemy  of  tho  Itevo- 
lution,  had  died  on  the  23rd  of  Jam  ury,  at  tlie 
early  age  of  47;  and  tlie  Government  was  en- 
trusted to  the  hands  of  his  great  opponent,  Charles 
James  Fox.    The  disastrous  results  of  the  war  of 
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■which  Pitt  hud  been  the  mainstay  probably  has- 
tened his  death.  After  the  capitulation  of  Ulin 
he  never  rallied.  The  well-known  friendship  of 
Fo.x  for  Napoleon,  added  to  his  avowed  prin- 
ciples, afforded  the  strongest  hopes  that  England 
and  France  were  at  length  destined  to  cement  the 
peace  of  th(!  world  by  entering  into  friendly  rela- 
tions. Aided  by  Talleyrand,  who  earnestly  coun- 
selled peace.  Napoleon  made  overtures  to  the 
English  Government  through  Lord  Yarmouth, 
who  was  among  the  detenus.  He  offered  to  yield 
the  long-copt''  .  point  of  Malta  —  consenting  to 
the  continu  ed  po  session  of  that  island,  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  .nd  other  conquests  in  the  East 
and  West  Ir  ,es  by  Great  Britain,  and  proposing 
generally  ,.aat  the  treaty  should  be  conducted  on 
the  uti  possidetis  principle :  that  is,  allowing  each 
party  to  retain  whatever  it  had  acquired  in  the 
course  of  the  war.  Turkey  acknowledged  Na- 
poleon as  Emperor  and  entered  into  amicable  re- 
lations with  the  French  nation;  and  what  was 
still  more  important,  Ru&sia  signed  a  treaty  of 
peace  in  July,  influenced  by  the  pacific  inclina- 
tions of  the  English  Minister.  Napoleon  resolved 
to  surround  his  throne  with  an  order  of  nobles,  and 
to  place  members  of  his  family  on  the  thrones  of 
the  conquered  countries  adjoining  France  in  order 
that  they  might  become  parts  of  his  system  and 
co-operate  in  his  plans.  Two  decrees  of  the  Slst 
of  March  declared  Joseph  Bonaparte  King  of  Na- 

Eles,  and  Murat  Grand  Duke  of  Berg  and  Cleves. 
ouis  Bonaparte  was  made  King  of  Holland  a 
few  mouths  afterwards,  and  Jerome  King  of 
Westphalia  in  the  following  year.  The  Princess 
Pauline  received  the  principality  of  Guastalla, 
and  Talleyrand,  Bernadotte,  and  Berthier  those 
of  Benevento,  Ponte-Corvo,  and  Neufchiitel.  Fif- 
teen dukedoms  were  created  and  bestowed  on  the 
most  distinguished  statesmen  and  geneialsof  the 
empire,  each  with  nn  income  amounting  to  a  fif- 
teenth part  of  the  revenue  of  the  province  at- 
tached to  it.  These  became  grand  fiefs  of  the 
empire.  Cambacer^s  and  Lebrun  were  made 
Dukes  of  Parma  and  Placeuza ;  Savary,  Duke  of 
Rovigo;  Junot,  of  Abrantes;  Lannes,  of  Jlonto- 
bello,  &c.  The  manners  of  some  of  these  Repub- 
lican soldiers  were  ill  adapted  to  courtly  forms, 
and  afforded  amusement  to  the  members  of  the 
ancient  and  legitimate  order.  .  .  .  Napoleon's 
desire  to  conciliate  and  form  alliances  with  the 
established  dynasties  and  aristocracies  of  Europe 
kept  pace  with  his  daring  encroachments  on  their 
hitherto  exclusive  dignity.  Besides  the  marriage 
of  Eugene  Beauharnais  to  a  Princess  of  Bavaria, 
an  alliance  was  concluded  between  the  hereditary 
Prince  of  Baden  and  Mademoiselle  Stephanie 
Beauharnais,  a  niece  of  the  Empress.  The  old 
French  noblesse  were  also  encouraged  to  appear 
at  the  Tuileries.  During  the  Emperor's  visit  at 
Munich  the  Republican  calendar  was  abolished 
and  the  usual  mode  of  computing  time  restored 
in  France.  .  .  .  The  negotiations  with  England 
went  on  tardily,  and  the  news  of  Fox's  alarming 
state  of  health  excited  the  gravest  fears  in  the 
French  Government.  Lord  Lauderdale  arrived 
in  Paris,  on  the  part  of  England,  in  the  mouth  of 
August ;  but  difficulties  were  continually  started, 
and  before  anything  \/asdecided  the  death  of  Fox 
gave  the  finishing  blow  to  all  hope  of  peace. 
Lord  Lauderdale  demanded  his  passports  and  left 
Paris  in  October.  Napoleon  wished  to  add  Sicily 
to  his  brother's  new  kingdom  of  Naples;  but 
British  ships  were  able  to  protect  the  King  and 


Queen  of  Naples  in  that  insular  position,  and  the 
English  Government  refused  to  desert  their  allies 
on  this  occasion  or  to  consent  to  any  compensa- 
tion or  adjustment  offered.  On  this  point  prin- 
cipally turned  the  failure  of  the  attempt  at  peace 
as  far  as  can  be  discovered  from  the  account  of 
the  negotiations. " — R.  H.  Home,  Hist,  of  Najw- 
leon,  ch.  26. 

Alsoin:  M'me  de  Remusat,  Memoirs,  ch.  16-21 
(».  2). — Duke  of  Rovigo,  Memoirs,  v.  1,  pt.  2,  ch. 
18-21.— P.  Lanfrey,  Hist,  of  Napoleon,  v.  2,  ch.  15. 

A.  D.  i8o6  (October).— The  subjugation  of 
Prussia  at  Jena.    See  Germany:   A.  I).  1806 

(OCTOHEll). 

A.  D.  1806-1807.  —  Napoleon's  campaign 
against  the  Russians. — Eylau  and  Friedland. 
See  Germany:  A.  D.  1806-1807;  and  1807  (Feb- 
RU.uiY — June). 

A.  D.  1806-1810. — Commercial  warfare  with 
England. — British  Orders  in  Council  and  Na- 
poleon's Berlin  and  Milan  Decrees. —  The 
''Continental  System." — "As  the  war  ad- 
vanced, after  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  the  neutrals 
became  bolder  and  more  aggressive.  American 
ships  were  constantly  arriving  at  Dutch  and 
French  ports  with  sugar,  coffee,  and  other  pro- 
ductions of  the  French  and  Spanish  West  Indies. 
And  Ea£.t  India  goods  were  imported  by  them 
into  Spain,  Holland,  and  France.  ...  By  the 
rivers  and  canals  of  Germany  and  Flanders  goods 
were  floated  into  the  warehouses  of  the  enemy,  or 
circulated  for  the  supply  of  his  customers  in 
neutral  countries.  ...  It  was  a  general  com- 
plaint, therefore,  that  the  enemy  carried  on 
colonial  commerce  under  the  neutral  flag,  cheaply 
as  well  as  safely ;  that  he  was  enabled  not  onlv 
to  elude  British  hostilities,  but  to  rival  British 
merchants  and  planters  in  tlie  European  markets ; 
that  by  the  same  'means  the  hostile  treasuries 
were  filled  with  a  copious  stream  of  Revenue ;  and 
that  by  this  licentious  use  of  the  neutral  flag,  the 
enemy  was  enabled  to  employ  h..  whole  military 
marine  for  purposes  of  offensive  war,  without 
being  obliged  to  maintain  a  squadron  or  a  ship 
for  the  defence  of  his  colonial  ports.  .  .  .  Such 
complaints  made  against  neutral  states  found  a 
powerful  exposition  in  a  work  entitled  '  AVar  in 
Disguise  and  the  Frauds  of  the  Neutral  Flag,' 
supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Mr.  James 
Stephen,  the  real  author  of  the  orders  in  Coun- 
cil. The  British  Government  did  not  see  its 
way  at  once  to  proceed  in  the  directs  a  of 
prohibiting  to  neutral  ships,  the  colonial  irade, 
which  they  had  enjoyed  for  a  considerable  time ; 
but  the  first  step  was  taken  to  paralyse  the  re- 
sources of  the  enemy,  and  to  restrict  the  trade  of 
neutrals,  by  the  issue  of  an  order  in  Council  in 
May  1806,  declaring  that  all  the  coasts,  ports, 
and  rivers  from  the  Elbe  to  Brest  should  be  con- 
sidered blockaded,  though  the  only  portion  of 
those  coasts  rigorously  blockaded  was  that  in- 
cluded between  the  Ostend  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Seine,  in  the  ports  of  which  preparations  were 
made  for  the  invasion  of  England.  The  northern 
ports  of  Germany  and  Holland  were  left  partly 
open,  and  the  navigation  of  the  Baltic  altogether 
free.  Napoleon,  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  power, 
saw,  in  this  order  in  Council,  a  fresh  act  of  wan- 
tonness, and  he  met  it  by  the  issue  of  the  Berlin 
decree  of  November  21,  1806.  In  that  document, 
remarkable  for  its  boldness  andvigou..  Napoleon 
charged  England  with  having  set  at  nought  the 
dictates  of  mtcrnational  law,  with  having  made 
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prisoners  of  war  of  private  individuals,  und  with 
having  tixken  the  crews  out  of  merciiant  sliips. 
He  charged  this  country  with  having  trptured 
private  property  at  sea,  extended  to  commercial 
ports  tlie  restrictions  of  blocliade  applicable  only 
to  fortifled  places,  declared  as  blockaded  places 
•which  were  not  invested  by  naval  forces,  and 
abused  the  right  of  blockade  in  order  to  benefit 
her  own  trade  at  the  expense  of  the  commerce  of 
Continental  states.  He  asserted  the  right  of 
combating  the  enemy  with  the  same  arms  used 
against  himself,  especially  when  such  enemy 
ignored  all  ideas  of  justice  and  every  liberal 
sentiment  which  civilisation  imposes.  He  an- 
nounced his  resolution  to  apply  to  England  the 
same  usages  which  she  had  established  in  her 
maritime  legislation.  Ho  laid  down  the  princi- 
ples which  France  was  resolved  to  act  upon  until 
England  should  recognise  that  the  rights  of  war 
are  the  same  on  land  as  on  sea.  .  .  .  And  upon 
these  premises  the  decree  ordered,  1st,  That  the 
British  islands  should  be  declared  in  a  state  of 
blockade.  2nd,  That  all  commerce  and  corre- 
spondence with  tiie  British  islands  should  be  pro- 
hibited ;  and  that  letters  addressed  to  England  or 
Englishmen,  written  in  the  English  language, 
should  be  detained  and  taken.  3rd,  That  every 
British  subject  found  in  a  country  occupied  by 
French  troops,  or  by  those  of  their  allies,  should 
be  made  a  prisoner  of  war.  4th,  That  all  mer- 
chandise and  property  belonging  to  British  sub- 
jects should  be  deemed  a  good  prize.  5th,  That 
all  commerce  in  English  merchandise  should  be 

Erohibitcd,  and  that  all  merchandise  belonging  to 
Ingland  or  her  colonies,  and  of  British  manufac- 
ture, should  be  deemed  a  good  prize.  And  6th, 
That  no  vessel  coming  direct  from  England  or  her 
colonies  be  allowed  to  enter  any  French  port,  or 
any  port  subject  to  French  authority ;  and  that 
every  vessel  which,  by  means  of  a  false  declara- 
tion, should  evade  such  regulations,  should  at 
once  be  captured.  The  British  Grovemment  lost 
no  time  in  retaliating  against  France  for  so  bold 
a  course;  and,  on  January  7,  1807,  an  order  in 
Council  was  issued,  which,  after  reference  to  the 
orders  issued  by  France,  enjoined  that  no  vessel 
should  be  allowed  to  trade  from  one  enemy's 
port  to  another,  or  from  one  port  to  another  of 
a  French  ally's  coast  shut  against  English  ves- 
sels; and  ordered  the  commanders  of  the  ships 
of  war  and  privateers  to  warn  every  neutral 
vessel  coming  from  any  such  port,  and  destined 
to  another  such  port,  to  discontinue  her  voy- 
age, and  that  any  vessel,  after  bemg  so  warned, 
which  should  be  found  proceeding  to  another 
such  port  should  be  captured  and  considered  as 
lawful  prize.  This  order  in  Council  having 
reached  Napoleon  at  Warsaw,  he  immediately 
ordered  the  confiscation  of  all  English  merchan- 
dise and  colonial  produce  found  in  the  Hanseatic 
Towns.  .  .  .  But  Britain,  in  return,  went  a  step 
further,  and,  by  order  in  Council  of  November 
11,  1807,  declared  all  the  ports  and  places  of 
France,  and  those  of  her  allies,  and  of  all  coun- 
tries where  the  English  flag  was  excluded,  even 
though  they  were  not  at  war  with  Britain,  should 
be  placed  under  the  same  restrictions  for  com- 
merce and  navigation  as  if  they  were  blockaded, 
and  consequently  that  ships  destined  to  those 
ports  should  be  liable  to  the  visit  of  British 
cruisers  at  a  British  station,  and  there  subjected 
to  a  tax  to  be  imposed  by  the  British  Parliament. 
Napoleon  was  at  Milan  when  this  order  in  Coun- 


cil was  issued,  and  forthwith,  on  December  17, 
the  famous  decree  appeared,  by  which  he  im- 
posed on  neutrals  just  the  contrary  of  what  was 
prescribed  to  them  by  England,  and  further  de- 
clared that  every  vessel,  of  whatever  nation,  that 
submitted  to  the  order  in  Council  of  November 
11,  should  by  that  very  act  become  denational- 
ised, considere  1  as  British  property,  and  con- 
demned as  a  good  prize.  The  decree  placed  the 
British  islands  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  ordered 
hat  every  ship,  of  whatever  nation,  and  "h 
whatever  cargo,  proceeding  from  English  j  -i 
or  English  colonics  to  countries  occupied  by 
English  troops,  or  going  to  England,  should  be  a 
good  prize.  This  England  answered  by  the  order 
in  Council  of  April  26,  1809,  which  revoked  the 
order  of  1807  as  regards  America,  but  confirmed 
the  blockade  of  all  the  ports  of  France  and  Hol- 
land, their  colonies  and  dependencies.  And  then 
France,  still  further  incensed  against  England, 
issued  the  tariff  of  Trianon,  dated  August  5, 
1810,  completed  by  the  decree  of  St.  Cloud  of 
September  13,  and  of  Fontainebleau  of  October 
19,  which  went  the  length  of  ordering  the  seizure 
and  burning  of  all  British  goods  found  in  France, 
Germany,  Holland,  Italy,  Spain,  and  in  every 
place  occupied  by  French  troops.  .  .  .  The 
princes  of  the  Rhenish  Confederation  hastened  to 
execute  it,  some  for  the  purpose  of  enriching 
themselves  by  the  wicked  deed,  some  out  of 
hatred  towards  the  English,  and  some  to  show 
their  devotion  towards  their  master.  From  Carls- 
ruhe  to  Munich,  from  Cassel  to  Dresden  and 
Hamburg,  everywhere,  bonfires  were  made  of 
English  goods.  And  so  exacting  were  the 
French  that  when  Frankfort  exhibited  the  least 
hesitation  in  carrying  out  the  decree,  French 
troops  were  sent  to  execute  the  order.  By  means 
such  as  these  [known  as  the  Continental  System 
of  Napoleon]  ♦'  commerce  of  the  world  was 
greatly  deranges,  if  not  destroyed  altogether, 
and  none  suffered  more  from  them  than  England 
herself. " — L.  Levi,  Iliat.  of  British  Commerce,  pt, 
2,  ch.  4  {with  appended  text  of  Orders  and  Decrees). 
— "The  object  of  the  Orders  in  Council  was 
.  .  .  twofold :  to  embarrass  France  and  Napoleon 
by  the  prohibition  of  direct  import  and  export 
trade,  of  all  external  commerce,  which  for  them 
could  only  be  carried  on  by  neutrals ;  and  at  the 
same  time  to  force  into 'the  Continent  all  the 
British  products  or  manufactures  that  it  could 
take.  .  .  .  The  whole  system  was  then,  and  has 
since  been,  roundly  abused  as  bein^  in  no  sense 
a  military  measure,  but  merely  a  gigantic  exhi- 
bition of  commercial  greed ;  but  this  simply  begs 
the  question.  To  win  her  fight  Great  Britam 
was  obliged  not  only  to  weaken  Napoleon,  but 
to  increase  her  own  strength.  The  battle  be- 
tween the  sea  and  the  land  was  '  be  fought  out 
on  Commerce.  England  had  n  .nay  wherewith 
to  meet  Napoleon ;  Napoleon  hn.^  no  navy  to  cope 
with  that  of  his  enemy.  As  in  the  case  of  an 
impregnable  fortress,  the  only  alternative  for 
either  of  these  contestants  was  to  reduce  the 
other  by  starvation.  On  the  common  frontier, 
tl  e  coast  line,  they  met  in  a  deadly  strife  in 
which  no  weapon  was  drawn.  The  imperial  sol- 
diers were  turned  into  coast-guards-men  to  shut 
out  Great  Britain  from  her  markets ;  the  British 
ships  became  revenue  cutters  to  prohibit  the 
trade  of  France.  The  neutral  carrier,  pocketing 
his  pride,  offered  his  service  to  either  for  pay, 
and  the  other  then  regarded  him  as  taking  part 
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in  hostilities.  Tlie  ministry,  in  tlio  exigencies  ol 
Rebate,  betrayed  some  lack  of  delinite  conviction 
as  to  tlieir  precise  aim.  Sometimes  tlie  Orders 
were  justified  as  a  military  measure  of  retalia- 
tion ;  sometimes  tlie  need  of  supporting  Uritish 
commerce  as  essential  to  her  life  and  to  her  naval 
strength  was  alleged;  and  their  opponents  in 
cither  ca.se  taunted  them  with  inconsistency. 
Napoleon,  with  despotic  simplicity,  announc 
clearly  his  purpose  of  ruining  England  throu; 
her  trade,  and  the  ministry  really  needed  n  i 
other  arguments  than  his  avowals.  '  Salus  civi- 
tatis  suprema  lex.'  To  call  the  measures  of 
either  not  military,  is  as  inaccunite  as  it  would 
be  to  call  the  ancient  practice  of  circumvallation 
unmilitary,  because  the  only  weapon  used  for  it 
was  the  spade.  .  .  .  The  Orders  in  Council  re- 
ceived various  modifications,  due  largely  to  the 
importance  to  Great  Britain  of  the  American 
market,  which  absorbed  a  great  part  oi  her  manu- 
factures; but  these  modifications,  thou  'i  sensi- 
bly lightening  the  burden  upon  neutra  ad  in- 
troducing some  changes  of  form,  in  n-  sense 
departed  from  the  spirit  of  the  originals.  The 
entire  series  was  finally  withdrawn  in  June,  1812, 
but  too  late  to  avert  the  war  with  the  United 
States,  which  was  declared  in  the  same  month. 
Napoleon  never  revoked  his  Berlin  and  Milan 
decrees,  although  by  a  trick  he  induced  an  over- 
eager  President  of  the  United  States  to  believe 
that  he  had  done  so.  .  .  .  The  true  function  of 
Great  Britain  in  this  long  struggle  can  scarcely 
be  recognized  unless  there  be  a  clear  appre- 
ciation of  the  fact  that  a  really  great  national 
movement,  like  the  French  Revolution,  or  a 
really  great  military  power  under  an  incompar- 
able general,  like  the  French  Empire  under 
Napoleon,  is  not  to  be  brought  to  terms  by  or- 
dinary military  successes,  which  simply  destroy 
the  organized  force  opposed.  ...  If  tlie  course 
of  aggression  which  Bonaparte  had  inherited 
from  the  Revolution  was  to  continue,  there  were 
needed,  not  the  resources  of  the  Continent  only, 
but  of  the  world.  There  was  needed  also  a 
diminution  of  ultimate  resist^ince  below  the 
stored-up  aggressive  strength  of  Frcnce ;  other- 
wise, however  procrastinated,  thd  time  must 
come  when  the  latter  should  fail  On  both  these 
points  Great  Britain  withstood  Napoleon.  She 
shut  him  oflE  from  the  world,  and  by  the  same 
act  prolonged  her  own  powers  of  endurance  be- 
yond his  power  of  aggression.  This  in  the  retro- 
spect of  history  was  the  function  of  Great  Britain 
in  the  Revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  period ;  and 
that  the  successive  ministries  of  Pitt  and  his  fol- 
lowers pursued  the  course  best  fitted,  upon  the 
whole,  to  discharge  tliat  function,  is  their  justifi- 
cation to  posterity."— Capt.  A.  T.  Mahan,  The 
Influence  of  Sea  Power  upon  the  French  Rev.  and 
Empire,  ch.  18-19  {v.  2). 

Also  in:  H.  Adams,  Hist,  of  the  U.  S.,  v.  3, 
eh.  4  and  16,  and  v.  4,  ch.  4. — Lord  Brougham, 
Life  and  Times,  by  himself,  ch.  10  (o.  2).  See 
also:  Unitbd  States  of  Am.:  A.  D.  1804- 
1809. 

A.  D.  1807  (February  — September).— The 
Turkish  alliance.— Ineffective  attempts  of 
England  against  Constantinople  and  in  £gypt. 
—See  Tukkb:  A.  D.  1806-1807. 

A.  D.  1807  (June— July).— The  Treaties  of 
Tilsit  with  Russia  and  Prussia.— The  latter 
shorn  of  half  her  territory. — Formation  of  the 
kingdom  of  Westphalia.— Secret  understand- 


ings between  Napoleon  and  the  Czar.    See 
Germany:  A.  D.  1807  (.June — July). 

A.  D.  1807  (July — December).— The  seeming 
power  and  real  weakness  of  Napoleon's  em- 
pire.— "The  diingcrs  .  .  .  that  lay  hid  under 
the  new  arrangement  of  the  map  of  Europe  [by 
the  Treaty  of  Tilsit],  and  in  the  results  of  French 
conquests,  were  as  yet  withdrawn  from  almost 
very  eye ;  and  the  power  of  Napoleon  was  now 
its  height,  though  his  empire  was  afterwards 
somewhat  enlarged.  ...  If  England  still  stood 
in  arms  against  it,  she  was  without  an  avowed 
ally  on  the  Continent;  and,  drawing  to  itself  the 
great  Power  of  the  North,  it  appeared  to  threaten 
the  civilized  world  with  that  universal  and  set- 
tled domination  which  had  not  been  seen  since  the 
fall  of  Rome.  The  Sovereign  of  France  from 
the  Scheldt  to  the  Pyrenees,  and  of  Italy  from 
the  Alps  to  the  Tiber,  Napoleon  held  under  his 
immediate  sway  the  fairest  and  most  favored 
part  of  the  Continent ;  and  yet  this  was  only  the 
seat  and  centre  of  tliat  far  spreading  and  im- 
mense authority.  One  of  his  brothera,  Louis, 
governed  the  Batavian  Republic,  converted  into 
the  kingdom  of  Holland ;  another,  Joseph,  wore 
the  old  Crown  of  Naples ;  and  a  third,  Jerome, 
sat  on  the  new  throne  of  Westphalia;  and  he  had 
reduced  Spain  to  a  simple  dependency,  while, 
with  Austria  humbled  and  Prussia  crushed,  he 
was  supreme  in  Germany  from  the  Rhine  to  the 
Vistula,  througli  his  confederate,  subject,  or 
allied  States.  This  enormous  Empire,  with  its 
vassal  appendages,  rested  on  great  and  victorious 
armies  in  possession  of  every  point  of  vantage 
from  the  Niemen  to  the  Adigc  and  the  Garonne, 
and  proved  as  yet  to  be  irresistible ;  and  as  Ger- 
many, Ilollancl,  Poland,  and  Italy  swelled  the 
forces  of  Fra  ice  with  large  contingents,  the 
whole  fabric  of  conquest  seemed  firmly  cemented. 
Nor  was  the  Empire  the  mere  creation  of  brute 
force  and  the  spoil  of  the  sword ;  its  author  en- 
deavoured, in  some  measure,  to  consolidate  it 
through  better  and  more  lasting  influences.  Na- 
poleon, indeed,  suppressed  the  ideas  of  1789 
everywhere,  but  he  introduced  his  Code  and 
large  social  reforms  into  most  of  the  vassal  or 
allied  States;  he  completed  the  work  of  destroy- 
ing Feudalism  which  the  Revolution  had  daringly 
begun ;  and  he  left  a  permanent  mark  on  the  face 
of  Europe,  far  beyond  the  limit  of  Republican 
France,  in  innumerable  monuments  of  material 
splendour.  .  .  .  Nor  did  the  Empire  at  this  time 
appear  more  firmly  established  abroad  than  within 
the  limits  of  the  dominant  State  which  had  be- 
come mistress  of  Continental  Europe.  The  pros- 
perity of  the  greater  part  of  France  was  im- 
mense ;  the  finances,  fed  by  the  contributions  of 
war,  seemed  overflowing  and  on  the  increase; 
and  if  sounds  of  discontent  were  occasionally 
heard,  they  were  lost  in  the  universal  acclaim 
which  greeted  the  author  of  the  national  great- 
ness, and  the  restorer  of  social  order  and  welfare. 
...  In  the  splendour  and  success  of  the  Imperial 
era,  the  animosities  and  divisions  of  the  past  dis- 
appeared, and  France  seemed  to  form  a  united 
people.  If,  too,  the  cost  of  conquest  was  great, 
and  exacted  a  tribute  of  French  blood,  the  mili- 
tary power  of  the  Empire  shone  with  the  bright- 
est radiance  of  martial  renown ;  Marengo,  Aus- 
Icrlitz,  Jena,  and  Friedland  could  in  part  console 
even  thinned  households.  .  .  .  The  magnificent 
public  works  with  which  Napoleon  adorned  this 
part  of  his    reign    increased  this  sentiment  of 
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national  grandeur ;  it  was  now  tliat  the  Madeleine 
raised  its  front,  and  the  Column,  moulded  from 
captured  cannon;  .  .  .  and  Paris,  decked  out 
with  triumphal  arches,  with  temples  of  glory, 
and  with  stately  streets,  put  on  the  aspect  of 
ancient  Rome,  gathering  into  her  lap  the  gor- 
geous spoils  of  subjugated  and  dependent  races. 
.  .  .  Yet,  notwithstanding  its  apparent  strength, 
this  structure  of  conquest  and  domination  was 
essentially  weak,  and  liable  to  decay.  The  work 
of  the  sword,  and  of  new-made  power,  it  was  in 
opposition  to  the  nature  of  things.  .  .  .  The  ma- 
terial and  even  social  benefits  conferred  by  the 
Code,  and  reform  of  abuses,  could  not  compen- 
sate vanquished  but  martial  races  for  the  mise- 
ry and  disgrace  of  subjection;  and,  apart  from 
tne  commercial  oppression  [of  tlie  Continental 
System,  which  destroyed  commerce  in  order  to  do 
injury  to  England],  .  .  .  the  exasperating  pres- 
sure of  French  officials,  the  exactions  of  the  vic- 
torious French  armies,  and  the  severities  of  the 
conscription  introduced  among  them,  provoked 
discontent  in  the  vassal  States  on  which  the  yoke 
of  the  Empire  weighed.  .  .  .  The  prostration, 
too,  of  Austria  and  Prussia  .  .  .  had  a  direct 
tendency  to  malvc  these  powers  forget  their  old 
discords  in  common  suffering,  and  to  bring  to  an 
end  the  internal  divisions  through  which  France 
had  become  supreme  in  Germany.  .  .  .  The  tri- 
umphant policy  of  Tilsit  contained  the  germs  of 
a  Coalition  against  France  more  formidable  than 
she  had  yet  experienced.  At  the  same  time,  the 
real  strength  of  the  instrument  by  which  Napo- 
leon maintained  liis  power  was  being  gradually 
but  surely  impaired;  the  imperial  armies  were 
more  and  more  filled  with  raw  conscripts  and  ill- 
affected  allies,  as  their  size  increased  with  the 
extension  of  his  rule ;  and  the  French  element  in 
them,  on  which  alone  reliance  could  be  placed  in 
possible  defeat,  was  being  dissipated,  exhausted, 
and  wasted.  .  .  .  Nor  was  the  Empire,  within 
France  itself,  free  from  elements  of  instability 
and  decline.  The- finances,  well  administered  as 
they  were,  were  so  burdened  by  the  charges  of 
■war  that  they  were  only  sustained  by  conquest ; 
and,  flourishmg  as  their  condition  seemed,  they 
had  been  often  cruelly  strained  of  late,  and  were 
unable  to  bear  the  shock  of  disaster.  The  sea- 
ports were  beginning  to  suffer  from  the  policy 
adopted  to  subdue  England.  .  .  .  Meanwhile, 
the  continual  demands  ol  the  youth  of  the  nation 
for  never-ceasing  wars  were  griKiually  telling  on 
its  military  power;  Napoleon,  after  Eylau,  had 
had  recourse  to  the  ruinous  expedient  of  taking 
beforehand  the  levies  which  the  conscription 
raised ;  and  though  complaints  were  as  yet  rare, 
the  anticipation  of  the  resources  of  France, 
which  filled  the  armies  with  feeble  boys,  unequal 
to  the  hardships  of  a  rude  campaign,  had  been 
noticed  at  home  as  well  as  abroad.  Nor  were  the 
moral  ills  of  this  splendid  despotism  less  certain 
than  its  bad  material  results.  .  .  .  The  inevitable 
tendency  of  the  Empire,  even  at  the  time  of  its 
highest  glory,  was  to  lessen  manliness  and  self- 
reliance,  to  fetter  and  demoralize  the  human 
mind,  and  to  weaken  whatever  public  virtue  and 
mental  independence  France  possessed;  and  its 
authority  had  already  begun  to  disclose  some  of 
the  harsher  features  of  Cajsarian  despotism." — 
W.  O'C.  Morris,  The  French  Rev.  ami  First  Em- 
pire, eh.  12. — "  Notwithstanding  so  many  brilliant 
and  specious  appearances,  France  did  not  possess 
either  true  prosperity  or  true  greatness.    She 


was  not  really  prosperous ;  for  not  only  was  there 
no  feeling  of  security,  a  necessary  condition  for 
the  welfare  of  nations,  but  all  the  evils  produced 
by  so  many  years  of  war  still  weighed  heavily  on 
her.  .  .  .  She  was  not  really  great,  for  all  her 
great  men  had  either  been  banished  or  put  to 
silence.  She  could  still  point  with  pride  to  her 
genenils  and  soldiers,  although  the  army,  which, 
if  brave  as  ever,  had  gradually  sunk  from  the 
worship  of  the  country  and  liberty  to  that  of 
glory,  and  from  the  worship  of  glory  to  that  of 
riches,  was  corrupt  and  degenerate;  but  where 
were  her  great  citizens  ?  Where  were  her  great 
orators,  her  great  politicians,  her  great  philoso- 
phers, her  great  writers  of  every  kind  V  Where, 
at  least,  were  their  descendants  ?  All  who  had 
shown  a  spark  of  genius  or  pride  had  been  sac- 
rificed for  the  benefit  of  a  single  man.  They  had 
disappeared ;  some  crushed  under  the  wheels  of 
his  chariot,  others  forced  to  live  obscurely  in 
some  unknown  retreat,  and,  what  was  graver 
still,  their  race  seemed  extinct.  .  .  .  France  was 
imprisoned,  as  it  were,  in  an  iron  net,  and  the 
issues  were  closed  to  all  the  generous  and  ardent 
youth  that  hail  either  intellectual  or  moral 
activity." — P.  Lanfrey,  Hist,  of  Napoleon,  v.  Z, 
ch.  5. 

Also  in:  H.  A.  Taine,  The  Modern  Regime, 
bk.  1,  ch.  2,  and  bk.  3,  ch.  3  (p.  1). 

A.  D.  1807  (September — November). — For- 
cible seizure  of  the  Danish  fleet  by  the  Eng- 
liah. — Frustration  of  Napoleon's  plans. — Al- 
liance with  Denmark. — War  with  Sweden. 
See  Scandinavian  STAT;i;s:  A.  D.  1807-1810. 

A.  D.  1807  (October — November). — French 
invasion  and  occupation  of  Portugal. — Flight 
of  the  royal  family  to  Brazil. — Delusive  treaty 
of  partition  with  Spain.  See  Poktugal  :  A.  D. 
1807. 

A.  D.  1807-1808. — Napoleon's  alienation  of 
Talleyrand  and  others. — Charles  Maurice  Tal- 
leyrand de  Perigord,  made  Bishop  of  Autun  by 
iiin^-  Louis  XVI.,  in  178;,*,  and  Prince  of  Bene- 
vento  by  Napoleon,  in  1806,  had  made  his  first 
appearance  in  T.ublic  life  t»s  one  of  the  clerical 
deputies  in  the  :^tates-General  of  1789,  and  had 
taken  the  popular  side.  He  was  the  only  bishop 
having  a  benefice  in  France  who  took  the  new 
oath  required  of  the  tiergy,  and  he  proposed 
the  appropriation  of  church  property  to  the 
wants  of  the  public  treasury.  He  subsequently 
consecrated  the  first  French  bishops  appointed 
under  the  new  constitution,  and  was  excommuni- 
cated therefor  by  the  Pope.  On  the  approach  of 
the  Terror  he  escaped  from  France  and  took 
refuge  first  in  England,  afterwards  in  the  United 
States.  In  1795  he  was  permitted  to  return  to 
Paris,  and  he  took  an  important  part  in  the  revo- 
lution of  the  18tli  Brumaire  which  overthrew  the 
Directory  and  made  Napoleon  First  Consul.  In 
the  new  government  he  received  the  post  of 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  which  he  retained 
under  the  Empire,  until  1807,  when  he  obtained 
permission  to  retire,  with  the  title  of  "  vice-grand 
electeur."  "  M.  de  Talleymnd,  the  Empire  once 
established  and  fortunate,  had  attached  himself 
to  it  with  a  sort  of  enthusiasm.  The  poesy  of 
victory,  and  the  eloquence  of  an  exalted  imagina- 
tion, subdued  for  a  time  the  usual  nonchalance 
and  moderation  of  his  character.  He  entered 
into  all  Napoleon's  plans  for  reconstituting  an 
empire  of  the  Francs,  and  reviving  the  system 
of  fiefs  and  feudal  dignitaries.  .  .  .   'Any  other 
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system,'  he  said,  'but  a  military  one,  is  in 
our  circumstances  at  present  impossible.  I  am, 
then,  for  maiiing  that  system  splendid,  and  com- 
pensating France  for  her  liberty  by  her  gran- 
deur.' The  principality  he  enjoyed,  though  it 
by  no  means  satisfied  him,  was  a  link  between 
him  and  the  policy  under  which  he  held  it.  .  .  . 
But  he  had  a  strong  instinct  for  the  practical;  all 
governments,  according  to  his  theory,  might  be 
made  good,  except  an  impossible  one.  A  govern- 
ment depending  on  constant  success  in  difficult 
undertakings,  at  home  and  abroad,  was,  accord- 
ing to  his  notions,  impossible.  This  idea,  after 
the  Peace  of  Tilsit,  more  or  less  haunted  him. 
It  made  him,  in  spite  of  himself,  bitter  against 
his  chief — bitter  at  first,  more  because  he  liked 
him  than  became  he  disliked  him.  He  would 
still  have  aided  to  save  the  Empire,  but  he  was 
Irritated  because  he  tliought  he  saw  the  Empire 
drifting  into  a  system  which  would  not  admit  of 
its  being  saved.  A  sentiment  of  this  kind,  how- 
ever, is  as  little  likely  to  be  pardoned  by  one 
who  is  accustomed  to  consider  that  his  will  must 
be  law,  as  a  sentiment  of  a  more  hostile  nature. 
Napoleon  began  little  by  little  to  hate  the  man 
for  whom  he  had  felt  at  one  time  a  predilection, 
and  if  he  disliked  any  one,  he  did  that  which  it  is 
most  dangerous  to  do,  and  most  useless ;  that  is, 
he  wounded  his  pride  without  diminishing  his 
importance.  It  is  true  that  M.  de  Talleyrand 
never  gave  any  visible  sign  of  being  irritated. 
But  few,  whatever  the  philosophy  with  which 
they  forgive  an  injury,  pardon  an  humiliation; 
and  thus,  stronger  and  stronger  grew  by  degrees 
that  mutual  dissatisfaction  which  the  one  vented 
at  times  in  furious  reproaches,  and  the  other  dis- 
guised under  a  studiously  respectful  indifference. 
This  carelessness  as  to  the  feelings  of  those  whom 
it  would  have  been  wiser  not  to  offend,  was  one 
of  the  most  fatal  errors  of  the  conqueror.  .  .  . 
He  had  become  at  this  time  equally  indifferent  to 
the  hatred  and  affection  of  his  adherents;  and 
.  .  .  fancied  that  everything  depended  on  his 
own  merits,  and  nothing  on  the  merits  of  his 
agents.  The  victory  of  Wagram,  and  the  mar- 
riage with  Marie-Louise,  commenced,  indeed,  a 
new  era  in  his  history.  Fouche  was  dismissed, 
though  not  without  meriting  a  reprimand  for  his 
intrigues;  and  Talleyrand  fell  into  unequivocal 
disgrace,  in  some  degree  provoked  by  his  wit- 
ticisms ;  whilst  round  these  tv»o  men  gathered  a 
quiet  and  observant  opposition,  descending  with 
the  clever  adventurer  to  the  lowest  classes,  and 
ascending  with  the  dissatisfied  noble  to  the 
highest.  .  .  .  M.  de  Talleyrand's  house  then  (the 
only  place,  perhaps,  open  to  all  persons,  where 
the  government  of  the  day  was  treated  without 
reserve)  became  a  sort  of  '  rendezvous '  for  a 
circle  which  replied  to  a  victory  by  a  bon  mot, 
and  confronted  the  borrowed  ceremonies  of  a  new 
court  by  the  natural  graces  and  acknowledged 
fashions  of  an  old  one." — Sir  H.  L.  Bulwer,  His- 
torical C/uiracters,  v.  1  .■  Talleyraml,  pt.  4,  sect. 
9-10. 

Also  in  :  C.  K.  McHarg,  Life  of  Prince  Talley- 
raml, ch.  1-13. — Memoirs  of  I'alleyrand,  v.  1. 

A.  D.  1807-1808. — Napoleon's  over-ingenious 
plottings  in  Spain  for  the  theft  of  the  crown. 
— The  popular  rising.  See  Spain  :  A.  D.  1807- 
1808. 

A.  D.  1807-1808  (November  —  February).— 
Napoleon  in  Italy. — His  arbitrary  changes  in 
the  Italian  constitution.— His  annexation  of 


Tuscany  to  France.— His  quarrel  v?ith  the 
Pope  and  seizure  of  the  Papal  States.— "Na- 
poleon ...  set  out  for  Italy,  where  great  politi- 
cal changes  were  in  progress.  Destined,  like  all 
the  subordinate  thrones  which  surrounded  the 
great  nation,  to  share  in  the  rapid  mutations 
which  its  government  underwent,  the  kingdom 
of  Italy  was  soon  called  upon  to  accept  a  change 
in  its  constitution.  Napoleon,  in  consequence, 
suppressed  the  legislative  body,  and  substituted 
in  its  room  a  Senate,  which  was  exclusively  in- 
trusted with  the  power  of  submitting  observa- 
tions to  government  on  the  public  wants,  and  of 
superintending  the  budget  and  public  expendi- 
ture. As  the  members  of  this  Senate  were  nomi- 
nated and  paid  by  government,  this  last  shadow 
of  representative  institutions  became  a  perfect 
mockery.  Nevertheless  Napoleon  was  received 
with  unbounded  adulation  by  all  the  towns  of 
Italy;  their  deputies,  who  waited  upon  him  at 
Milan,  vied  with  eaoli  other  in  elegant  flattery. 
He  was  the  Redeemt  r  of  France,  but  the  Creator 
of  Italy:  they  had  supplicated  heaven  for  his 
safety,  for  his  victories ;  they  offered  him  the  trib- 
ute of  their  eternal  love  and  fidelity.  Napo- 
leon received  their  adulation  in  the  most  gracious 
manner ;  but  he  was  careful  not  to  lose  sight  of 
the  main  object  of  his  policy,  the  consolidation  of 
his  dominions,  the  rendering  them  all  dependent 
on  his  imperial  crown,  and  the  fostering  of  a 
military  spirit  among  his  subjects.  .  .  .  From 
Milan  the  Emperor  travelled  by  Verona  and  Pa- 
dua to  Venice ;  he  there  admired  the  marble  pal- 
aces, varied  scenery,  and  gorgeous  architecture 
of  the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic,  which  appeared  to 
extraordinary  advantage  amidst  illuminations, 
fireworks,  and  rejoicings;  and  returning  to  Mi- 
lan, arranged,  with  an  authoritative  hand,  all  the 
affairs  of  the  peninsula.  ,Tlie  discontent  of  Melzi, 
who  still  retained  a  lingering  partiality  for  the 
democratic  institutions  which  he  had  vainly  hoped 
to  see  established  in  his  country,  was  stifled  by 
the  title  of  Duke  of  Lodi.  Tuscany  was  taken 
from  the  King  of  Etruria,  on  whom  Napoleon 
had  settled  it,  and  united  to  France  by  the  title 
of  the  department  of  Taro;  while  magnificent 
public  works  were  set  on  foot  at  Milan  to  dazzle 
the  ardent  imagination  of  the  Italians,  and  con- 
sole them  for  the  entire  loss  of  their  national  in- 
dependence and  civil  liberty.  The  cathedral  was 
daily  adorned  with  fresh  works  of  sculpture ;  its 
exterior  decorated  and  restored  to  its  original 
purity,  while  thousands  of  pinnacles  and  statues 
rose  on  all  sides,  glittering  in  spotless  brilliancy 
in  the  blue  vault  of  heaven.  The  Forum  of  Buo- 
naparte was  rapidly  advancing;  the  beautiful 
basso-relievos  of  the  arch  of  the  Simplon  already 
entranced  the  admiring  gaze  of  thousands;  the 
roads  of  the  Simplon  and  Mount  Cenis  were  kept 
in  the  finest  order,  and  daily  attracted  fresh 
crowds  of  strangers  to  the  Italian  plains.  But  in 
the  midst  of  all  this  external  splendour,  the 
remains  of  which  still  throw  a  halo  round  the 
recollection  of  the  French  domination  in  Italy,  the 
finances  of  all  the  states  were  involved  in  hopeless 
embarrassment,  and  suffering  of  the  most  grind- 
ing kind  pervaded  all  classes  of  the  people.  .  .  . 
The  encroachments  thus  made  on  the  Italian 
peninsula  were  not  the  only  ones  which  Napoleon 
effected,  in  consequence  of  the  liberty  to  dispose 
of  western  Europe  acquired  by  him  at  tlie  treaty 
of  Tilsit.  The  territory  of  the  great  nation  was 
rounded  also  on  the  side  of  Germany  and  Holland. 
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On  the  11th  of  November,  the  important  town 
and  territory  of  Fhishing  were  ceded  to  France 
by  the  King  of  Holland,  who  obtained,  in  return, 
merely  an  elusory  equivalent  in  East  Friesland. 
On  the  21st  of  January  following,  a  decree  of  the 
senate  united  to  the  French  empire,  besides  these 
places,  the  important  towns  of  Kehl  Cassel,  and 
Wesel,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine.  Shortly 
after,  the  French  troops,  who  had  already  taken 
possession  of  tha  whole  of  Tuscany,  in  virtue  of 
the  resignation  forced  upon  the  Queen  of  Etru- 
ria,  invaded  the  Roman  territories,  and  made  them- 
selves masters  of  the  ancient  capital  of  the  world. 
They  immediately  occupied  the  castle  of  St. 
Angelo,  and  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  entirely 
dispossessed  the  papal  troops  [see  Papacy:  A.  D. 
1808-18141.  .  .  .  France  now,  without  disguise, 
assumed  the  right  of  annexing  neutral  and  inde- 
pendent states  to  its  already  extensive  dominions, 
by  no  other  authority  than  the  decree  of  its  own 
legislature." — Sir  A.  Alison,  Hid.  of  Europe, 
1789-1815,  ch.  51,  sect.  51-53  (v.  11). 

Also  IN:  C.  Botta,  Italy  during  the  Consulate 
and  Empire  of  Naiwleon,  ch.  5. 

A.  D.  1807-1809. — The  American  embargo 
and  non-intercourse  laws.  Bee  United  States 
OP  Am.  :  A.  D.  1804-1809,  and  1808. 

A.  D.  1808  (May— September).— Bestowal  of 
the  Spanish  crown  on  Joseph  Bonaparte. — The 
national  revolt. — French  reverses. — Flight  of 
Joseph  Bonaparte  from  Madrid. — Landing  pf 
British  forces  in  the  Peninsula.  See  Spain: 
A.  D.  1808  (May— Septembeii). 

A.  D.  i8o8(September— October).— Imperial 
conference  and  Treaty  of  Erfurt. — The  as- 
semblage of  kings. — "  Napoleon's  relations  with 
the  Court  of  Russia,  at  one  time  very  formal,  be- 
came far  more  amicable,  according  as  Spanish 
affairs  grew  complicated.  After  the  capitulation 
of  Baylen  they  became  positively  ailectionate. 
The  Czar  was  too  clear-sighted  not  to  understand' 
the  meaning  of  this  gradation.  He  quickly 
understood  that  the  more  diiflculties  Napoleon 
might  create  for  himself  in  Spain,  the  more  would 
he  be  forced  to  make  concessions  to  Russia.  .  .  . 
The  Russian  alliance,  which  at  Tilsit  had  only 
been  an  arrangement  to  flatter  Napoleon's  am- 
bition, had  now  become  a  necessity  to  him.  Each 
side  felt  this;  hence  the' two  sovereigns  were 
equally  impatient  to  meet  again;  the  one  to 
strengthen  an  alliance  so  indispensable  to  the  suc- 
cess of  his  plans,  the  other  to  derive  from  it  all 
the  prcJniised  advantages.  It  was  settled,  there- 
fore, that  the  desired  interview  should  take  place 
at  Erfurt  towards  the  end  of  September,  1808. 
.  .  .  The  two  Emperors  met  on  the  27th  of  Sep- 
tember, on  the  road  between  Weimar  and  Erfurt. 
They  embraced  each  other  with  that  air  of  per- 
fect cordiality  of  which  kings  alone  possess  the 
secret,  especially  when  their  intention  is  rather 
to  stifle  than  to  embrace.  They  made  their  entry 
into  the  town  on  horseback  together,  amidst  an 
immense  concourse  of  people.  Napoleon  had 
wished  by  its  magnificence  to  render  the  recep- 
tion worthy  of  the  illustrious  guests  who  had 
agreed  to  meet  at  Erfurt.  He  had  sent  thither 
from  the  storehouses  of  the  crown,  bronzes,  porce- 
lain, the  richest  hangings,  and  the  most  sumptu- 
ous furniture.  He  desired  that  the  Comedie- 
Fran9aise  should  heighten  the  brilliant  effects  of 
these  ffites  by  performing  the  chief  masterpieces 
of  our  stage,  from  '  Cinna '  down  to  '  La  Mort  de 
Cesar,'  before  this  royal  audicucc.  .  .  .  All  the 


natural  adherents  of  Napoleon  hastened  to  answer 
his  apjieal  by  flocking  to  Erfurt,  for  he  did  not 
lose  sight  of  his  principal  object,  and  his  desire 
was  to  appear  before  Europe  surrounded  by  a 
court  composed  of  kings.  In  this  cortege  were 
to  be  seen  those  of  Bavaria,  of  AVurtenil)urg,  of 
Saxony,  of  Westphalia,  and  Prince  William  of 
Prussia;  and  beside  these  stars  of  first  magnitude 
twinkled  the  obscure  Pleiades  of  the  Rhenish 
Confederation.  The  reunion,  almost  exclusively 
German,  was  meant  to  prove  to  German  idealists 
the  vanity  of  their  dreams.  Were  not  all  present 
wlio  liad  any  weight  in  Germany  from  their 
power,  rank,  or  riches  ?  Was  it  not  even  hinted 
that  the  Emperor  of  Austria  had  implored  the 
favour,  without  being  able  to  obtain  it,  of  ad- 
mission to  the  conferences  of  Erfurt  ?  This  re- 
port was  most  improbable.  .  .  .  The  kings  of 
intellect  came  in  their  turn  to  bow  down  before 
Cffisar.  Goethe  and  Wieland  were  presented  to 
Napoleon;  they  appeared  at  his  court,  and  by 
their  glory  adorned  his  triumph.  German  pa- 
triotism was  severely  tried  at  Erfurt ;  but  it  may 
be  said  that  of  all  its  humiliations  the  one  which 
the  Germans  most  deeply  resented  was  that  of 
beholding  their  greatest  literary  genius  decking 
himself  out  with  Napoleon's  favours  [the  decora- 
tion of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  which  Goethe  ac- 
cepted]. .  .  .  The  theatrical  effect  which  Napo- 
leon had  in  view  in  this  solemn  show  at  Erfurt 
having  once  been  produced,  his  principal  object 
was  attained,  for  the  political  questions  which 
remained  for  settlement  with  Alexander  could 
not  raise  any  serious  difliculty.  In  view  of  the 
immediate  and  certain  session  of  two  such  im- 
portant provinces  as  those  of  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia,  the  Czar,  without  much  trouble,  re- 
nounced that  division  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
with  which  he  had  been  tantalised  for  more  than 
a  year.  .  .  .  He  bound  himself  ...  by  the  Treaty 
of  Erfurt  to  continue  his  co-operation  with  Napo- 
leon in  the  war  against  England  (Article  2),  and, 
should  it  so  befall,  also  against  Austria  (Article 
10) ;  but  the  affairs  in  Spain  threw  every  attack 
upon  England  into  the  background.  .  .  .  The 
only  very  distinct  engagement  which  the  treaty 
imposed  on  Alexander  was  the  recognition  of 
'  the  new  order  of  things  established  by  France 
in  Spain.'" — P.  Lanfrey,  Uist.  of  Napoleon,  v.  3, 
ch.  10. 

Also  in:  Prince  Talleyrand,  Memoirs,  v.  1. 

A.  D.  1808-1809. — Reverses  in  Portugal. — 
Napoleon  in  the  held. — French  victories  re- 
sumed.— The  check  at  Corunna.  See  Spain: 
A.  D.  1808-1809  (August— January). 

A.  D.  1809  (January  —  September).  —  Re- 
opened war  with  Austria. — Napoleon's  ad- 
vance to  'Vienna. — His  defeat  at  Aspern  and 
victory  at  Wagram. — The  Peace  of  Schon- 
brunn. — Fresh  acquisitions  of  territory.  See 
Gekmany:  a.  D.  1809  (January- -Junk),  and 
(July — September). 

A.  D.  1809  (February — July). — 'Wellington's 
check  to  the  French  in  Spain  and  Portugal. — 
His  passage  of  the  Douro. — Battle  of  Tala- 
vera.  See  Spain:  A.  D.  1809  (February — 
July). 

A.  D.  1809  (May).— Annexation  of  the  States 
of  the  Church. — Removal  of  the  Pope  to  Sa- 
vona.     See  Papacy:  A.  D.  1808-1814. 

A.  D.  1809  (December). — Withdrawal  of  the 
English  from  Spain  into  Portugal.  See  Spain: 
A.  U.  1809  (August— DECE.MBER). 
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A.  D.  1810  (February  —  December).  —  An- 
nexations of  territory  to  the  empire. — Hol- 
land, the  Hanse  Towns,  and  the  Valais  in 
Switzerland.— Other  reconstructions  of  the 
map  of  Germany. —  "It  was  not  till  December 
10th  1810  [after  the  abilicatioa  of  King  Louis- 
see  Netfieulands  (Holland):  A.  D.  1806-1810] 
that  Holland  was  united  to  France  by  a  formal 
senatus-consulte.  By  the  first  article  of  the  same 
law,  the  Hanse  Towns  [Hamburg,  Bremen,  and 
Lubcck],  the  Duchy  of  Lauenburg,  and  the 
countries  situated  between  the  North  Sea  and  a 
line  drawn  from  the  confluence  of  the  Lippe  with 
the  Rhine  to  Halteren,  from  Halteren  to  the  Ems 
above  Telgte,  from  the  Ems  to  the  confluence  of 
the  Werra  with  the  Weser,  and  from  Stolzenau 
on  that  river  to  the  Elbe,  above  the  confluence 
of  the  Stecknitz,  were  at  the  same  time  incorpo- 
rated with  the  French  Empire.  .  .  .  The  line  de- 
scribed woidd  include  the  northern  part  of  West- 
phalia and  Hanover,  and  the  duchy  of  Olden- 
burg. .  .  .  The  Duke  of  Oldenburg  having  ap- 
pealed to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  the  head  of  his 
house,  against  this  spoliation.  Napoleon  offered 
to  compensate  him  with  the  town  and  territory 
of  Erfurt  and  the  lordship  of  Blankenheim,  which 
had  remained  under  French  administration  since 
the  Peace  of  Tilsit.  But  this  offer  was  at  once 
rejected,  and  Alexander  reserved,  by  a  formal 
protest,  the  rights  of  his  relative.  This  annexa- 
tion was  only  the  complement  of  other  incorpo- 
rations with  the  French  Empire  during  the  year 
1810.  Early  in  the  year,  the  Electorate  of  Han- 
over had  been  annexed  to  the  Kingdom  of  West- 
phalia. On  February  16th  Napoleon  had  erected 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Frankfort,  and  presented  it 
to  the  Prince  Primate  of  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine,  with  a  reversal  in  favour  of  Eugene  Beau- 
harnais.  On  November  12th  the  "Valais  in  Switz- 
erland was  also  annexed  to  France,  with  the 
view  of  securing  the  road  over  the  Simplon.  Of 
all  these  annexations,  that  of  the  Hanse  Towns 
and  the  districts  on  the  North  Sea  was  the  most 
important,  and  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the 
war  that  ensued  between  France  and  Russia. 
These  annexations  were  made  without  the  slight- 
est negociation  with  any  European  cabinet,  and 
it  would  be  superfluous  to  add,  without  even  a 
pretext  of  right,  though  the  necessity  of  them 
from  the  war  with  England  was  alleged  as  the 
motive." — T.  H.  Dyer,  Hist,  of  Modern  Europe, 
bk.  7,  ch.  15,  with  foot-note  (v.  4).— '"The  Eng- 
lish, '  sjiid  Napoleon,  '  have  torn  asunder  the 
public  rights  of  Europe ;  a  new  order  of  things 
governs  the  universe.  Fresh  guarantees  having 
become  necessary  to  me,  the  annexation  of  the 
mouths  of  the  Scheldt,  of  the  Meuse,  of  the 
Rhine,  of  the  Ems,  of  the  Weser,  aad  of  the  Elbe 
to  the  Empire  appears  to  me  to  be  the  first  and 
the  most  important.  .  .  .  The  annexation  of  the 
Valais  is  the  anticipated  result  of  the  immense 
works  that  I  have  been  making  for  the  past  ten 
years  in  that  part  of  the  Alps. '  And  this  was  all. 
To  justify  such  violence  he  did  not  condescend 
to  allege  any  pretext  —  to  urge  forward  oppor- 
tunities that  were  too  long  in  developing,  or  to 
make  trickery  subserve  the  use  of  force  —  he  con- 
sulted nothing  but  his  policy ;  in  other  words,  his 
good  pleasure.  To  take  possession  of  a  country. 
It  was  sufficient  that  the  country  suited  him:  he 
said  so  openly,  as  the  simplest  thmg  in  the  world, 
and  thought  proper  to  add  that  these  new  usur- 
pations were  but  a  beginning,  the  first,  accord- 


ing to  his  own  expression,  of  those  which  noemed 
to  him  still  necessary.  And  it  was  Europe  dis- 
contented, humbled,  driven  wild  by  the  barbar- 
ous follies  of  the  continental  system,  that  he  thus 
defied,  as  though  he  wished  at  any  cost  to  con- 
vince every  one  that  no  amicable  arrangement  or 
conciliation  was  possible ;  and  that  there  was  but 
one  course  for  governments  or  men  of  spirit  to 
adopi,  that  of  fighting  unto  death."— P.  Lanfrey, 
Ilifif.  of  Napoleon,  v.  4,  c?i.  2. 

A.  D.  1810-1812.— Continued  hos-tile  atti- 
tude towards  the  United  States  of  America. 
See  ilNiTEi)  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  1810-1813. 

A.  D.  1810-1812.— The  War  in  the  Penin- 
sula.—Wellington's  Lines  of  Torres  Vedras. 
— French  retreat  from  Portugal. — English  ad- 
vance into  Spain.  See  Spain  :  A.  D.  1800-1810 
(OcTOBEU— Septembeu),  and  1810-1812. 

A.  D.  1810-1812. — Napoleon's  divorce  from 
Josephine  and  marriage  to  Marie-Louise  of 
Austria. — His  rupture  with  the  Czar  and  prep- 
arations for  war  with  Russia. — "  Napoleon  now 
revived  the  idea  which  he  had  often  entertained 
before,  of  allying  himself  with  one  of  the  great 
ruling  families.  A  compliant  senate  and  a  packed 
ecclesiastical  council  pronounced  his  separation 
from  Josephine  Beauharnais,  who  retired  with  a 
maguiflcent  pension  to  Alalmaison,  where  she 
died.  As  previous  marriage  proposals  to  the 
Russian  court  had  not  been  cordially  received. 
Napoleon  now  turned  to  Austria.  'The  matter 
was  speedily  arranged  with  Metternich,  and  in 
March,  1810,  the  archduchess  Maria  Louisa  ar- 
rived in  France  as  the  emperor's  wife.  The 
great  importance  of  the  marriage  was  that  it 
broke  the  last  links  which  bound  Russia  to  France, 
and  thus  overthrew  the  alliance  of  Tilsit.  Alex- 
ander had  been  exasperated  by  the  addition  of 
Western  Qalicia  to  the  grand-duchy  of  Warsaw, 
which  he  regarded  as  a  step  towards  the  restora- 
tion of  Poland,  and  therefore  as  a  breach  of  the 
engagement  made  at  Tilsit.  The  annexation  of 
Oldenburg,  whose  duke  was  a  relative  of  the 
Czar,  was  a  distinct  personal  insult.  Alexander 
showed  his  irritation  by  formally  deserting  the 
continental  system,  which  was  more  ruinous  to 
Russia  than  to  almost  any  other  country,  and  by 
throwing  his  ports  open  to  British  commerce 
(Dec.  1810).  .  .  .  The  chief  grievance  to  Russia 
was  the  apparent  intention  of  Napoleon  to  do 
something  for  the  Poles.  The  increase  of  the 
grand-duchy  of  Warsaw  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna 
was  so  annoying  to  Alexander  that  he  began  to 
meditate  on  the  possibility  of  restoring  Poland 
himself,  and  making  it  a  dependent  kingdom  for 
the  Czar,  in  the  same  way  as  Napoleon  had 
treated  Italy.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  sound 
the  Poles  on  the  subject ;  but  he  found  that  they 
had  not  forgotten  the  three  partitions  of  their 
country,  and  that  their  sympathies  were  rather 
with  France  than  with  Russia.  At  the  same  time 
Napoleon  was  convinced  that  until  Russia  was 
subdued  his  empire  was  unsafe,  and  all  hopes  of 
avenging  himself  upon  England  were  at  an  end. 
All  through  the  year  1811  it  was  known  that  war 
was  inevitable,  but  neither  power  was  in  a  hurry 
to  take  the  initiative.  Meanwhile  the  various 
powers  that  retained  nominal  independence  had 
to  make  up  their  minds  as  to  the  policy  they 
would  pursue.  For  no  country  was  the  decision 
harder  than  for  Prussia.  Neutrality  was  out  of 
the  question,  as  the  Prussian  territories,  lying 
between  the  two  combatants,  must  be  occupied 
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by  one  or  the  otlicr.  The  friends  nnd  former 
colleagues  of  Stein  were  nnnniniovis  for  a  Russian 
alliance  and  a  desperate  struggle  for  liberty.  But 
Hardenbcrg,  who  had  become  chancellor  fn  1810, 
was  too  prudent  to  embark  in  a  contest  which  at 
the  time  was  hopeless.  The  Czar  had  not  been 
so  consistent  in  his  policy  as  to  be  a  very  desira- 
ble ally;  and,  even  with  Russian  assistance,  it 
was  certain  that  the  Prussian  frontiers  could  not 
be  defended  against  the  French,  who  had  already 
garrisons  in  the  chief  fortresses.  Hardenberg 
fully  sympathised  with  the  patriots,  but  he  sacri- 
ficed enthusiasm  to  prudence,  and  offered  the 
support  of  Prussia  to  France.  The  treaty  was 
arranged  on  the  24th  of  February,  1812.  Fred- 
erick William  gave  the  French  a  free  passage 
through  his  territories,  and  undertook  to  furnish 
20,000  men  for  service  in  the  fle'.d,  and  as  many 
more  for  garrison  duty.  In  return  for  this  Na- 
poleon guaranteed  the  security  of  the  Pru.ssian 
kingdom  as  it  "^^ood,  and  held  out  the  prospect  of 
additions  to  it.  It  was  an  unnatural  and  hollow 
alliance,  and  was  understood  to  be  so  by  the 
Czar.  Scharnhorst,  Gneisenau,  and  other  friends 
of  Stein  resigned  their  posts,  and  many  Prussian 
officers  entered  the  service  of  the  Czar.  Austria, 
actuated  by  similar  motives,  adopted  the  same 
policy,  but  with  less  reluctance.  After  this  ex- 
ample had  been  set  by  the  two  great  powers, 
none  of  the  lerjser  states  of  Germany  dared  to 
disobey  the  pereirptory  orders  of  Napoleon. 
But  Turkey  and  S\,eden,  both  of  them  old  allies 
of  France,  were  at  this  crisis  in  the  opposition. 
.  .  .  The  Swedes  were  threatened  with  starva- 
tion by  Napoleon's  stern  command  to  close  their 
ports  not  only  against  English,  but  against  all 
German  vessels.  Bernadotte,  who  had  just  been 
adopted  as  the  heir  of  the  childless  Charles  XIII. , 
determined  to  throw  in  his  lot  with  his  new  coun- 
try, rather  than  with  his  old  commander.  He 
had  also  hopes  of  compensating  Sweden  for  the 
loss  of  Finland  by  wresting  Norway  from  the 
Danes,  and  this  would  never  be  agreed  to  by 
France.  Accordingly  Sweden  prepared  to  sup- 
port the  cause  of  Alexander. " — R.  Lodge,  Hist, 
of  Modern  Europe,  ch.  24,  sect.  38  and 41. — "Na- 
poleon's Russian  expedition  should  not  be  re- 
garded as  an  isolated  freak  of  insane  pride.  He 
himself  regarded  it  as  the  unfortunate  effect  of 
a  fatality,  and  he  betrayed  throughout  an  un- 
wonted reluctance  and  perplexity.  'The  war 
must  take  place,'  he  said,  '  it  lies  in  the  nature  of 
things.'  That  is,  it  arose  naturally,  like  the 
•/ther  Napoleonic  wars,  out  of  the  quarrel  with 
England.  Upon  the  Continental  system  he  had 
staked  everything.  He  had  united  all  Europe  in 
the  crusade  against  England,  and  no  state,  least 
of  all  such  a  state  as  Russia,  could  withdraw 
from  the  system  without  practically  joining  Eng- 
land. Nevertheless,  we  may  wonder  that,  if  he 
felt  obliged  to  make  war  on  Russia,  he  should 
have  chosen  to  wage  it  in  the  manner  he  did,  by 
an  overwhelming  invasion.  For  an  ordinary 
war  his  resources  were  greatly  superior  to  those 
of  Russia.  A  campaign  on  the  Lithuanian  fron- 
tier would  no  doubt  have  been  unfavourable  to 
Alexander,  and  might  have  forced  him  to  con- 
cede the  points  at  issue.  Napoleon  had  already 
experienced  in  Spain  the  danger  of  rousing  na- 
tional spirit.  It  seems,  however,  that  this  lesson 
had  been  lost  on  him." — J.  R.  Seeley,  Short  Hist,  of 
Napoleon,  ch.  5,  sect.  3. — "  Warnings  and  cautions 
were  not  .  .  .  wanting  to  him.    He  had  been  at 


several  different  times  informed  of  the  desperate 
plans  of  liussiaand  her  savage  resolve  to  destroy 
all  around  him,  provided  he  could  be  involved  in 
the  destruction  of  the  Empire.  He  was  cau- 
tionctl,  with  even  more  earnestness,  of  the  Ger- 
man conspiracies.  Alquier  transmitted  to  him 
from  Stockholm  a  signitleant  remark  of  Alexan- 
der's; '  If  the  Emperor  Napoleon  should  experi- 
ence a  reverse,  the  whole  of  Germany  will  rise 
to  oppose  his  retreat,  or  to  prevent  the  arrival  of 
his  reinforcements.'  His  brother  Jerome,  who 
was  still  better  situated  for  knowing  what  was 
going  on  in  Germany,  informed  him,  in  the 
month  of  January,  1811,  of  the  proposal  that  had 
been  made  to  him  to  enter  into  a  secret  league 
again.st  France,  but  the  only  thanks  he  received 
from  Napoleon  was  reproach  for  having  encour- 
aged such  overtures  by  his  eciui  vocal  conduct. 
.  .  .  Marshal  Davout  and  General  Rapp  trans- 
mitted him  identically  the  same  information 
from  Hamburg  and  Dantzig.  But  far  from  en- 
couraging such  confidential  communications.  Na- 
poleon was  irritated  by  them.  ...  '  I  do  not 
know  why  Rapp  meddles  in  what  does  not  con- 
cern him  [he  wrote].  ...  I  beg  you  will  not 
place  such  rhapsodies  under  my  eyes.  My  time 
is  too  precious  to  waste  on  such  twaddle.'.  .  . 
In  presence  of  such  hallucination,  caused  by 
l)ride  and  infatuation,  we  seem  to  hear  Macbeth 
in  his  delirium  insulting  the  messengers  who 
announced  to  him  the  approach  of  the  enemy's 
armies." — P.  Lanfrey,  Hist,  of  Napoleon,  v.  4,  ch. 
6. — "  That  period  ought  to  have  been  esteemed 
the  happiest  of  Napoleon's  life.  What  more 
could  the  wildest  ambition  desire  ?  .  .  .  All 
obeyed  him.  Nothing  was  wanting  to  make  him 
happy  I  Nothing,  if  he  could  be  happy  who 
possessed  not  a  love  of^  justice.  .  .  .  The  being 
never  existed  who  possessed  ampler  means  for 
promoting  the  happiness  of  mankind.  Nothing 
was  required  but  justice  and  prudence.  The 
nation  expected  these  from  him,  and  granted  him 
that  unlimited  confidence  which  he  afterwards  so 
cruelly  abused.  .  .  .  Instead  of  considering  with 
calmness  and  moderation  how  he  might  best  em- 
ploy his  vast  resources,  he  ruminated  on  projects 
beyond  the  power  of  man  to  execute ;  forgetting 
what  innumerable  victims  must  be  sacrificed  in 
the  vain  attempt,  ...  He  aspired  at  universal 
despotism,  for  no  other  reason  than  because  a 
nation,  isolated  from  the  continent  and  profiting 
by  its  happy  situation,  had  refused  to  submit  to 
his  intolerable  yoke.  ...  In  the  hope  of  con- 
quering that  invincible  enemy,  he  vainly  endeav- 
oured to  grasp  the  extremities  of  Europe.  .  .  . 
Jlisled  by  his  rash  and  hasty  temper,  he  adopted 
a  false  line  of  politics,  and  converted  in  the  north, 
as  he  had  done  befoi-e  in  the  south,  the  most  use- 
ful and  powerful  of  his  allies  into  a  dangerous 
enemy." — E.  Labaume,  Circiunstantial Narrative 
of  the  Campaign  in  Russia,  pt.  1,  bk.  1. 

Also  in  :  C.  Joyneville,  Life  and  Times  of  Al- 
exander I.,  V.  2,  ch.  3. — Imbert  de  Saint  Amand, 
Memoirs  of  tlie  Empress  Marie  Louise. 

A.  D.  i8i2  (June).  —  The  captive  Pope 
brought  to  Fontainebleau.  See  Papacy:  A.  D. 
1808-1814. 

A.  D.  i8i2  (June— August).— Defeat  by  the 
English  in  Spain  at  Salamanca. — Abandon- 
ment of  Madrid  by  King  Joseph.  See  Spain: 
A.  D.  1812  (June— August). 

A.  D.  i8i2  (June — December). — Napoleon's 
Russian  campaign. — The  advance  to  Moscow. 
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— The  burning  of  the  city. — The  retreat  and 
its  horrors.     See  Uuhsi.v.  A.  D.  1H13. 
A.  D.   1812-18x3  (December — March). — Na- 

{toleon's  return  ^om  Russia. — His  measures 
or  creating  a  new  army. — "Whilst  J}iiropo, 
ogitiited  lit  once  by  hope,  by  fear,  and  by  hfttred, 
was  inquiring  what  had  become  of  mpolcon, 
whetlier  lie  had  perished  or  hud  been  saved,  he 
was  crossing  in  a  sledge — accompanied  by  the 
Duke  of  Viccnza,  the  Grand  Marshal  Duroc, 
Count  Lobau,  General  Lefcvre-Desnouettes,  and 
the  Mameluke  Rustan  —  the  vast  plains  of  Lith- 
uania, of  Poland,  and  of  Saxony,  concealed  by 
thick  furs;  for  if  his  name  had  been  imprudently 
uttered,  or  his  countenance  recognised,  a  tragical 
catastrophe  would  Ixave  instantly  ensued.  The 
man  wlio  had  so  greatly  excited  the  admira- 
tion of  nations,  who  was  the  object  of  their  .  .  . 
superstition,  would  not  at  that  moment  have  es- 
caped their  fury.  In  two  places  only  did  he 
allow  himself  to  be  known,  Warsaw  and  Dres- 
den. .  .  .  That  he  .night  not  occasion  too  great 
surprise,  he  caused  iiimself  to  be  preceded  by  an 
oiHcer  with  a  few  lines  for  the  '  Moniteur,'  saying 
that  on  December  5  he  had  assembled  his  gen- 
erals at  Smorgoni,  had  delegated  the  command 
to  King  Murat,  only  so  long  as  military  opera- 
tions were  interrupted  by  the  cold,  that  he  had 
traversed  Warsaw  and  Dresden,  and  that  he  Wiia 
about  to  arrive  in  Paris  to  take  in  hand  the  affairs 
of  the  Empire.  .  .  .  Napoleon  followed  close  on 
the  steps  of  the  olflcer  who  was  to  announce  his 
arrival.  On  December  18,  at  half-past  11  P.  M., 
he  entered  the  Tuileries.  .  .  .  On  the  next  morn- 
ing, the  19th,  he  received  the  ministers  and 
grandees  of  tlie  court  .  .  .  with  extreme  hauteur, 
maintaining  a  tranquil  but  severe  aspect,  appear- 
ing to  expect  explanations  instead  of  affording 
them  himself,  treating  foreign  affairs  as  of 
minor  consequence,  and  those  of  a  domestic 
nature  as  of  principal  import,  demanding  some 
light  upon  these  last,  —  in  short,  questioning 
others  in  order  to  avoid  being  questioned  liimself . 
...  On  Sunday,  the  20th  of  December,  the  sec- 
ond day  after  his  arrival.  Napoleon  received  the 
Senate,  the  Council  of  State,  and  the  principal 
branches  of  the  administration,"  which  severally 
addressed  to  him  the  most  fulsome  flatteries  and 
assurances  of  support.  "After  an  infuriated 
populace  basely  outraging  vanquished  princes, 
nothing  can  be  seen  more  melancholy  than  these 
great  bodies  prostrating  themselves  at  the  feet 
of  a  power,  bestowing  upon  it  a  degree  of  ad- 
miration which  increases  with  its  errors,  speaking 
with  ardour  of  their  fidelity,  already  about  to 
expire,  and  swearing  to  die  in  its  cause  when 
they  are  on  the  eve  of  hailing  the  accession  of 
another.  Happy  are  those  countries  whose  es- 
tablished Constitutions  spare  them  these  hu- 
miliating spectacles ! "  As  speedily  as  possible, 
Napoleon  applied  himself  to  the  recreation  of 
his  lost  army,  by  anticipating  the  conscription 
for  1814,  and  by  making  new  calls  upon  the 
classes  which  had  already  furnished  their  con- 
tingents. All  his  measures  were  submissively 
sanctioned  by  the  obsequious  Senate ;  but  many 
murmurs  of  discontent  were  heard  among  the 
people,  and  some  movements  of  resistance  needed 
to  be  put  down.  ' '  However,  when  the  en- 
lightened classes  of  a  country  approve  a  measure, 
their  support  is  extremely  efficacious.  In  France, 
all  those  classes  perceiving  that  it  was  necessary 
energetically  to  defend  the  country  against  a  for- 


eign enemy,  thougli  the  Government  had  beea 
still  more  in  the  wrong  than  they  were,  tho 
levies  were  effected,  and  the  high  functionaries, 
sustained  by  a  moral  acquiescence  which  they 
had  not  always  obtained,  fulfilled  their  duty, 
though  in  heart  full  of  sad  and  sinister  forebod- 
ings. ' —  A.  Thiers,  Ilist.  of  the  Consulate  ami  tlie 
Enijnre,  bk.  47  (0.  4). 

Also  in  :  Duchess  d'Abrantes,  Memoirs  of  Na- 
poleon, V.  2,  ch.  43. 

A.  D.  1812-1813.— Germanic  rising  against 
Napoleon. —  War  of  Liberation. —  Liltzen. — 
Bautzen. —  Dresden. —  Leipsic. —  The  retreat 
of  the  French  from  beyond  the  Rhine.  See 
GEU.MANV:  A.  D.  1812-1813,  to  1813 (October— 
Dece-mbeh). 

A.  D.  1813  (February  —  March). — The  new 
Concordat  signed  and  retracted  by  the  Pope. 
See  Papacy:  A.  D.  1808—1814. 

A.  D.  1813  (June — November). —  Defeat  at 
Vittoria  and  in  the  Pyrenees. — Retreat  from 
Spain.     See  Spain:  A.  D.  1812-1814. 

A.  D.  1813  (November  —  December) — Dutch 
independence  regained.  See  Netiierlanus 
(Holland):  A.  D.  1813. 

A.  D.  1814  (January). — The  Pope  set  free,  to 
return  to  Rome.   See  Papacy:  A.  D.  1808-1814. 

A,  D.  1814  (January— March).— The  allied 
invasion. — Napoleon'?  campaign  of  defense. — 
His  cause  lost. — Surrender  of  Paris. — "The 
battle  of  Leipzig  was  the  overthrow  of  the  French 
rule  in  Germany;  there  only  remained,  as  evi- 
dence of  what  they  had  lost,  150,000  men,  gar- 
risons of  the  fortresses  of  the  Vistula,  the  Oder, 
and  the  Elbe.  Each  success  of  the  allies  had  been 
marked  by  the  desertion  of  one  of  the  peoples 
that  had  furnished  its  contingent  to  the  Grand 
Armyof  1812:  after  Prussia,  Austria ;  at  Leipzig 
the  Saxons :  the  French  had  not  been  able  to  re- 
gain the  Rhine  except  by  passing  over  the  bodies 
of  the  Bavarians  at  Hanau.  Baden,  Wurtem- 
berg,  Hesse,  and  Darmstadt  declared  their  defec- 
tion at  nearly  tho  same  time ;  the  sovereigns  were 
still  hesitating  whether  to  separate  themselves 
from  Napoleon,  when  their  people  and  regirieui,a, 
worked  upon  by  the  Gerjnan  p'atriots,  had  a  ready 
passed  into  the  allied  camp.  Jerome  Bonaparte 
had  again  quitted  Cassel ;  Denmark  found  itself 
forced  to  adhere  to  the  Coalition.  Napoleon  had 
retired  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  Would 
Alexander  cross  this  natural  frontier  of  revolu- 
tionary France  ?  '  Convinced,'  says  M.  Bogdano- 
vitch,  'by  the  experience  of  many  years,  that 
neither  losses  inflicted  on  Napoleon,  nor  treaties 
concluded  with  him,  could  check  his  insatiable 
ambition,  Alexander  would  not  stop  at  setting 
free  the  involuntary  allies  of  France,  and  resolved 
to  pursue  the  war  till  he  had  overthrown  his 
enemy. '  The  allied  sovereigns  found  themselves 
reunited  at  Frankfort,  and  an  immediate  march 
to  Paris  was  discussed.  Alexander,  Stein,  Bltt- 
cher,  Gneisenau,  and  all  the  Prussians  were  on 
the  side  of  decisive  action.  The  Emperor  Francis 
and  Metternich  only  desired  Napoleon  to  be  weak- 
ened, as  his  downfall  would  expose  Austria  to 
another  danger,  the  preponderance  of  Russia  on 
the  Continent.  Bernadotte  insisted  on  Napoleon's 
dethronement,  with  the  ridiculous  design  of  ap- 
propriating the  crown  of  France,  traitor  as  he  was 
to  her  cause.  England  would  have  preferred  a 
solid  and  immediate  peace  to  a  war  which  would 
exhaust  her  in  subsidies,  and  augment  heralreadjr 
enormous  debt.     These  divergencies,  these  hesi- 
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tations,  gave  .\  ipoleon  time  to  strengthen  his 
position.  I  ler  •  'nniui,  in  tlic  opinion  of  Ncy, 
'  the  allies  might  mive  counted  their  stiiges  to 
Paris.'  Xaj.uleon  had  re-opened  the  negotiationa. 
The  relinquishment  of  ludy  (when  Murat  on  his 
Bide  negotiated  the  preservation  of  his  kingdom 
of  Naples),  of  Holland,  of  Germany,  and  of  Spain, 
and  the  confinement  of  France  between  her 
natural  boundaries  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Alps; 
such  weie  the  '  Conditions  of  Frankfort.'  Napo- 
leon sent  an  answer  to  Metternich,  '  that  he  con- 
sented to  the  opening  of  a  congress  at  Alannheim : 
that  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  which  wo>dd  in- 
sure the  independence  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
eartli  had  always  been  the  aim  of  his  policy.' 
This  repl^  seems  evasive,  but  could  the  proposals 
of  the  allies  have  been  serious  ?  Encouraged  by 
disloyal  Frenchmen,  they  published  the  declara- 
tion of  Frankfort,  by  which  they  allirmed  '  that 
they  did  not  make  war  with  France,  but  against 
the  preponderance  which  Napoleon  had  long  ex- 
ercised beyond  the  limits  of  his  empire.'  Deceit- 
ful assurance,  too  obvious  snare,  which  could 
only  take  in  a  nation  weary  of  war,  enervated  I)y 
twenty-two  years  of  sterile  victories,  and  at  the 
end  of  its  resources  !  During  this  time  Alexan- 
der, with  the  deputies  of  the  Helvetian  Diet  sum- 
moned at  Frankfort,  disc\isscd  the  basis  of  a  new 
Swiss  Confederation.  Holland  was  already  raised 
by  the  partisiins  of  the  house  of  Orange,  and  en- 
tered by  the  Prussians.  The  campaign  of  France 
began.  Alexander  issued  at  Freiburg  a  procla- 
mation to  his  troops.  .  .  .  He  refused  to  receive 
Caulaincourtat  Freiburg,  declaring  that  he  would 
only  treat  in  France.  '  Let  us  spare  the  French 
negotiator  the  trouble  of  the  journey,'  he  said  to 
Metternich.  '  It  does  not  seem  to  me  a  matter  of 
indifference  to  the  allied  sovereigns,  whether  the 
peace  with  France  is  signed  on  this  side  of  the 
Rhine,  or  on  the  other,  in  the  very  heart  of  France. 
Such  an  historical  event  is  well  worth  a  change 
of  quarters.'  Without  counting  the  armies  of 
Ital)'  and  the  Pyrenees,  Napoleon  had  now  a  mere 
handful  of  troops,  80,000  men,  spread  from  Nime- 
guen  to  Bale,  to  resist  500,000  allies.  The  army 
of  the  North  (Wintzingerode)  invaded  Hollancl, 
Belgium,  and  the  Rhenish  provinces;  the  army 
of  Silesia  (BlUcher)  crossed  the  Rhine  between 
Mannheim  and  Cobleutz  and  entered  Nancy ;  the 
army  of  Bohemia  (Schwartzenberg)  passed 
through  Switzerland,  and  advanced  on  Troyes, 
■where  the  Royalists  demanded  the  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons.  Napoleon  was  still  able  to  bar 
for  some  time  the  way  to  his  capital.  He  first 
attacked  the  army  of  Silesia ;  he  defeated  the  van- 
guard, the  Russians  of  Sacken,  at  St.  Didier, 
and  Blllcher  at  Brienne ;  but  at  La  Rothiire  he 
encountered  the  formidable  masses  of  the  Silesian 
and  Bohemian  armies,  and  after  a  fierce  battle 
(1st  February,  1814)  had  to  fall  back  on  Troyes. 
After  this  victory  had  secured  their  junction,  the 
two  armies  separated  again,  the  one  to  go  down 
the  Marne,  the  other  the  Seine,  with  the  intention 
of  reuniting  at  Paris.  Napoleon  profited  by  this 
mistake.  He  threw  himself  on  the  left  flank  of 
the  army  of  Silesia,  near  Champeaubert,  .where 
he  dispersed  the  troops  of  Olsoufief  and  Polta- 
ratski,  inflicting  on  them  a  loss  of  2,300  men,  and 
took  the  generals  prisoners.  At  Montmirail,  in 
spite  of  the  heroism  of  Zigrote  and  Lapoukhine, 
he  defeated  Sacken ;  the  Russians  alone  lost  2,800 
men  and  five  guns  (11th  February).  At  Chateau 
Thierry,  he  defeated  Sacken  and  York  reunited, 


and  again  the  Russians  lost  l.nOO  men  and  five 
guns.  At  Vauchaiiip  it  was  tlic  turn  of  Bllicher, 
who  lost  2,000  Russians,  4,000  Pru;-*Hiaiis,  and  fif- 
teen guns.  The  army  of  Silesia  was  in  terrible 
disonier.  '  The  peasants,  exasperated  by  the  dis- 
order inseparable  from  a  retreat,  and  excited  by 
exaggerated  rumours  of  French  successes,  took 
up  arms,  and  refused  supplies.  Tlie  soldiers  suf- 
fered both  from  cold  and  hunger,  Champagne  af- 
fording no  wood  for  bivouac  fires.  When  the 
weather  became  milder,  their  sIum's  wore  out,  and 
the  men,  obliged  to  make  forced  marches  with 
bare  feet,  were  carried  by  hundreds  into  the  hos- 
pitals of  the  country '  (Bogdanovitcli).  Whilst 
tlie  army  of  Silesia  retreated  in  disorder  on  the 
army  of  the  Nortli,  Napoleon,  with  .'30, 000  soldiers 
full  of  entluisiasm,  turned  on  that  of  Holiemia, 
crushed  tiie  Bavarians  and  Russians  iit  ^lornians, 
the  Wurtembergcrs  at  >Iontereau,  the;  Prussians 
at  Mery :  these  Prussians  made  part  of  the  army 
of  BlUcher,  who  had  detached  a  voi  ps  to  hang  on 
the  rear  of  Napoleon.  This  campaign  made  a 
profound  impression  on  the  allies.  Castlereagh 
expressed,  in  Alexander's  presence,  the  opinion 
that  peace  should  be  made  before  they  were 
driven  across  the  Rhine.     The  military  chiefs  be- 

fan  to  feel  uneasy.  Sesslavine  sent  news  from 
oigny  that  Napoleon  had  180,000  men  at  Troyes. 
A  general  insurrection  of  the  eastern  provinces 
was  expected  in  the  rear  of  the  allies.  It  was  the 
firmness  of  Alexander  which  maintained  the  Coali- 
tion, it  was  the  military  energy  of  Bll\clier  which 
saved  it.  Soon  after  his  disasters  he  received  re- 
inforcements from  the  army  of  the  North,  and 
took  the  offensive  against  the  marshals;  then, 
liearing  of  the  arrivaj  of  Napoleon  at  La  Ferte 
Gaucher,  he  retreated^n  great  haste,  finding  an 
unexpected  refuge  at  Soissons,  which  had  ju.st 
been  taken  by  the  army  of  the  North.  At  Craonne 
(March  7)  and  at  Laon  (10th  to  12th  March),  with 
100,000  men  against  30,000,  and  with  strong  posi- 
tions, he  managed  to  repulse  all  the  attacks  of 
Napoleon.  At  Craonne,  however,  the  Russian 
loss  amounted  to  5,000  men,  the  third  of  their 
effective  force.  The  battle  of  Laon  cost  them 
4,000  men.  Meanwhile,  De  Saint  Priest,  a  gen- 
eral in  Alexander's  service,  had  taken  Rheims  by 
assiiult,  but  was  dislodged  by  Napolecm  after 
a  fierce  struggle,  where  the  emigre  commander 
was  badly  wounded,  and  4,000  of  his  men  were 
killed  (13th  March).  The  Congress  of  Chfitillon- 
sur-Seine  was  opened  on  the  28th  of  February. 
Russia  was  represented  by  Razoumovski  and  Nes- 
selrode.  Napoleon  by  Caulaincourt,  Austria  by 
Stadion  and  Metternich.  The  conditions  pro- 
posed to  Napoleon  were  the  reduction  of  France 
to  its  frontiers  of  1792,  and  the  right  of  the  allies 
to  dispose,  without  reference  to  him,  of  the  recon- 
quered countries.  Germany  was  to  be  a  confedera- 
tion of  independent  States,  Italy  to  be  divided 
into  free  Sttites,  Spain  to  be  restored  to  Ferdinand, 
and  Holland  to  the  house  of  Orange.  'Leave 
France  smaller  than  I  found  her  ?  Never  ! '  said 
Napoleon.  Alexander  and  the  Prussians  would 
not  hear  of  a  peace  which  left  Napoleon  on  the 
throne.  Still,  however,  they  negotiated.  Aus- 
tria and  England  were  botli  agreed  not  to  push 
him  to  extremities,  and  many  times  proposed  to 
treat.  After  Napoleon's  great  success  against 
Blllcher,  Castlereagh  declared  for  peace.  •  It 
would  not  be  a  peace,'  cried  the  Emperor  of  Rus- 
sia; '  it  would  be  a  truce  which  would  not  allow 
14s  to  disarm  one  moment.     I  cannot  come  400 
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Icapucs  every  day  to  your  nsslstftncc.  No  ponce, 
ns  Inn^  08  Napoleon  is  on  tlie  tlironc. '  Napoleon, 
in  his  turn,  intoxieatcd  by  his  success,  enjoined 
Caulaincourt  only  to  treat  on  the  basis  of  1'  rank- 
fort — natural  frontiers.  .  .  .  As  fortune  returned 
to  the  allies,  the  congress  was  dis-solved  (19th  of 
March).  Tlie  Bourbon  priiieea  were  already  in 
France;  Louis  XVIII.  was  on  the  point  of  being 
proclaimed.  Ahsxander.  tired  of  seeing  the  armies 
of  Bohemia  and  Silesia  tly  in  turn  before  thirty 
or  forty  thousand  French,  caused  the  allies  to 
adopt  the  fatal  plan  of  a  march  on  Paris,  which 
was  executed  in  eight  days.  BlUchcr  and 
Bchwartzenberg  united,  witli  200,000  men.  were 
to  bear  down  all  opposition  on  their  pas-sage. 
The  first  act  in  the  drama  was  the  battle  of  Arcis- 
8ur-Aubc,  where  the  Russians  tooli  six  guns  from 
Napoleon.  Tlic  latter  conceived  a  bold  scheme, 
which  perhaps  might  liavo  saved  liim  if  Paris 
could  have  resisted,  but  wliich  was  his  ruin.  He 
threw  himself  on  the  rear  of  the  allied  army, 
abandoning  to  them  the  route  to  Paris,  but  reck- 
oning on  raising  Eastern  France,  and  cutting  off 
their  retreat  to  the  Rhine.  The  allies,  uneasy  for 
one  moment,  were  reassured  by  an  intercepted  let- 
ter of  Napoleon's,  and  by  the  letters  of  the  Parisian 
royalists,  which  revealed  to  them  the  weakness 
of  the  capital.  '  Dare  all  ! '  writes  Talleyrand  to 
them.  They,  in  their  turn,  deceived  Napoleon,  by 
causing  him  to  be  followed  by  a  troop  of  cavalry, 
continued  their  march,  defeated  Marmont  ancl 
Mortier,  crushed  tlie  National  Guards  of  Pacthod 
(battle  of  La  Ffire-Champenoise),  and  arrived  in 
sight  of  Paris.  Barclay  de  Tolly,  forming  the 
centre,  first  attacked  the  plateau  of  Romaiiiville, 
defended  by  Marmont ;  on  bis  left,  the  Prince  of 
Wurtemberg  threatened  Vincennes;  and  on  his 
right,  Blttcher  deployed  before  Montmartre,  which 
was  defended  by  Mortier.  The  heights  of  Cliau- 
mout  and  those  of  Montmartre  were  taken ;  Mar- 
mont and  Mortier  with  Moncey  were  thrown  back 
on  the  ramparts.  Marmont  obtained  an  armis- 
tice from  Colonel  Orlof,  to  treat  for  the  capitula- 
tion of  Paris.  King  Joseph,  the  Empress  Marie- 
Louise,  and  all  the  Imperial  Government  had 
already  fled  to  the  Loire.  Paris  was  recom- 
mended '  to  the  generosity  of  the  allied  monarchs ' ; 
the  army  could  retire  on  the  road  to  Orleans. 
Such  was  the  battle  of  Paris ;  it  had  cost,  according 
to  M.  Bogdanovitch,  8,400  men  to  the  allies,  and 
4,000  to  the  French  (30th  March).  .  .  .  Tlie  allied 
troops  maintained  a  strict  discipline,  and  were  not 
quartered  on  the  inhabitants.  Alexander  had  not 
come  as  a  friend  of  the  Bourbons  —  the  fiercest 
enemy  of  Napoleon  was  least  bitter  against  the 
French ;  he  intended  leaving  them  the  choice  of 
their  government.  He  had  not  favoured  any  of 
the  intrigues  of  the  emigres,  and  had  scornfully 
remarked  to  Joniini,  '  Wliat  are  the  Bourbons  to 
me?'" — A.  Rambaud,  Jlist.  of  Russia,  v.  2,  ch.  13. 

Also  in:  C.  Joyneville,  Life  and  Times  of 
Alexander!.,  v.  3,  rh.  1. — M.  de  Beauchamp.  Ifar- 
rative  of  the  Invasions  of  France,  1814-15. — Duke 
de  Rovigo,  Memoirs,  v.  3,  pt.  2,  ch.  20-33. — J. 
Phillppart,  Campaign  in  Germany  and  France, 
1813.  V.  1.  ;j.  379  and  after,  and  v.  3. 

A.  D.  1814  (January — May). — Desertion  of 
Napoleon  by  Murat. — Murat's  treaty  with  the 
allies. — French  evacuation  of  Italy.  See  Italy  : 
A.  D.  1814. 

A.  D.  1814  (February  -April). — Reverses  in 
the  south. — Wellington's  invasion.  See  Spain  : 
A.  D.  1813-1814. 


A.  D.  1814  (March— April),— Friendly  recep- 
tion of  the  Allies  in  Paris. —Collapse  of  the 
empire.— Abdication  of  Napoleon.— Treaty  of 
Fontainebleau. —  "At  an  eiuly  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing [of  the  3lHt  of  March],  the  Allied  troops  liad 
taken  po8.Hession  of  the  barriers,  and  occunied  the 
principal  avenues  leading  to  the  city.  Pic(}uet9 
of  the  Cossacks  of  the  Guard  were  stationed  at 
the  corners  of  the  principal  streets.  Vast  mul- 
titudes thronged  the  Boulevards,  in  anxious  and 
silent  expectation  of  pending  events.  The  royal- 
ists alone  were  active.  The  Tenders,  a  small  band 
indeed,  had  early  assembled  in  the  Place  Louis 
XV.,  wlience,  with  Bourbon  banners  displayed, 
they  proceeded  along  the  principal  streets,  ha- 
ranguing the  people  and  National  Guard;  but 
though  not  interfered  with  l)y  the  police. —  for  all 
seemed  to  feel  that  the  Imperial  government  was 
at  an  end, —  they  were  listened  to  with  such  per- 
fect indilTerence,  that  many  began  to  think  their 
cause  absolutely  hopeless.  It  was  between  ten 
and  eleven  o'clock  when  the  proces.sion  began  to 
enter  the  city.  Light  horsemen  of  the  Russian 
Guard  opened  the  march;  at  the  head  of  the 
main  column  rode  the  Eniperor  of  Russia  and 
the  King  of  Prussia.  .  .  .  Then  followed  35,000 
men,  cavalrv,  infantry,  and  artillery,  tlio  elite  of 
the  armies,  in  all  the  pride  and  circumstance  of 
war  and  conquest.  At  first  the  multitude  looked 
on  in  silent  amazement;  but  the  affability  of  the 
officers,  above  all,  the  condescending  manner  of 
the  Czar,  di;;pelled  any  fear  they  might  still  enter- 
tain ;  and  sliouts  of  '  Vive  Alexander ! '  began  to  be 
heard ;  cries  of  '  Vive  le  Roi  de  Prusse ! '  were  soon 
added.  .  .  .  The  shouts  of  welcome  increased  at 
every  step.  The  conquerors  were  now  hailed  as 
liberators;  '  Vivent  les  Allies! '  '  Vivent  nos  libe- 
rateursl'  sounded  through  the  air.  mingled  at 
last  with  the  long- forgotten  cry  of  '  Vive  le  Roi! ' 
'  Vivent  les  Bourbons! '  .  .  .  I'he  Emperor  Alex- 
ander had  no  sooner  seen  the  troops  file  past  on 
the  Place  Louis  XV..  than  he  repaired  to  the 
hotel  of  Talleyrand,  wliere  in  the  evening,  a  coun- 
cil was  assembled  to  deliberate  on  the  important 
step  next  to  be  taken,  and  on  the  best  mode 
of  turning  the  glorious  victories  achieved  to 
an  honourable  and  beneficial  account.  .  .  .  The 
points  discussed  were:  I.  The  possibility,  on 
sufficient  guarantees,  of  a  peace  witli  Napoleon; 
II.  Tlie  plan  of  regency  under  Marie  Louise; 
and.  III.  The  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  Tlie 
choice  was  not  without  difficulties.  The  first 
plan  was  easily  dismissed;  as  the  reception  of 
the  Allies  proved  clearly  that  the  power  of  Na- 
poleon was  broken.  The  second  seemed  more 
likely  to  find  favour,  as  promising  to  please  the 
Emperor  of  Austria;  but  Avas  finally  rejected,  as 
being,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  a  continuance 
of  the  Imperial  reign  under  a  different  title. 
Against  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  it  was 
urged  that  the  nation  at  large  had  evinced  no 
desire  for  their  recall,  and  seemed  to  have  almost 
forgotten  them.  This,  Talleyrand  said,  was  ow- 
ing entirely  to  the  Congress  of  Chatillon,  and  tlie 
negotiations  carried  on  with  Napoleon ;  introduc- 
ing at  the  same  time,  the  Abbe  de  Pradt  and  Baron 
Louis,  who  fully  confirmed  the  assertion.  On 
being  asked  how  he  expected  to  obtain  a  declara- 
tion in  favour  of  the  exiled  family,  Talleyrand 
replied,  that  he  was  certain  of  the  Senate ;  and  that 
their  vote  would  influence  Paris,  the  example  of 
which  would  be  followed  by  all  France.  Alexan- 
der having  on  this  assurance  taken  the  opinion 
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of  the  K\nn  at  PruHslii  and  Prince  SohwiirzciilKTj?, 
«i>?nf(l  II  (Urliirutioii  to  lln!  elTi'ct  tlmt  'the  Allies 
would  trciit  no  more  with  Niipolcon  Honiiparte, 
or  witli  any  meinher  of  Mh  fiimily.'  A  proclunm- 
tion  was  issued  at  the  Haine  lime,  eulliiif?  on  the 
Conservative  Semite  lo  a.s.sernlili!  and  form  a  ])ro- 
visional  ^overiinient,  for  the  purposes  of  drawing,' 
up  a  constitution  siiitahle  t(»  tlie  wishes  of  tlie 
Frencli  people.  TIds  the  Allies  i)ronii.sed  to 
irnarantee;  as  it  was  tlieir  wish,  tliey  .said,  to  see 
Franco  'powerful,  happy,  and  prosi)erous.'  A 
printer  was  reiuly  in  attendance ;  and  before  dark, 
this  memomhle  decree!  was  seen  placarde<l  in  all 
the  streets  of  Paris.  Tiie  inconstant  populace  hacl 
not  even  waited  for  sueli  a  sijjnal,  and  liad  been 
already  enj<aged  in  destroying  the  eniblenis  of 
tlie  Imperial  government;  an  attempt  liad  even 
been  made  to  pull  down  the  statue  of  Napoleon 
from  the  sununit  of  the  column  of  Austerlitz,  in  the 
Place  Vendome  I  The  decisive  impulse  thus  given, 
events  moved  rapidly  forward.  Caulaincourt's 
zcalousefforts  in  favour  of  his  ma.ster  could  effect 
nothing  after  the  declaration  already  noticed. 
On  the  2(1,  he  took  his  departure  for  Fontain- 
blcau;  having,  however,  received  the  assurance 
that  Napoleon  would  be  suitably  provided  for. 
.  .  .  The  funds  rose  five  per  cent.,  and  all  other 
public  securities  in  proportion,  on  the  very  day 
after  tlie  occupation  of  the  capital ;  and  wherever 
the  Allied  Sovereigns  appeared  in  public,  they 
were  loudly  cheered  and  hailed  as  liberators. 
From  the  first,  officers  of  the  Allied  armies  tilled 
the  public  walks,  theatres,  and  coffee-houses, 
and  mixed  with  the  people  as  welcome  guests 
rather  than  as  conquering  invaders.  Tlie  press, 
80  long  enslaved  by  Napoleon,  took  the  most 
decided  part  against  its  oppressor;  and  from 
every  quarter  injurious  pamphlets,  epigrams, 
and  satires,  now  poured  upon  the  fallen  ruler. 
Madame  do  StaCl  had  characterised  him  as  '  Robes- 
pierre on  horseback ' ;  De  Pradt  had  more  wit- 
tily termed  him  '  Jupiter  Scapiu ' ;  and  these  say- 
ings were  not  forgotten.  But  by  far  the  most 
vivid  sensation  was  produced  by  Chateaubriand's 
tract  of  'Bonaparte  and  tlie  Bourbons';  30,000 
copies  of  which  are  said  to  have  been  sold  in  two 
days.  In  proportion  as  the  popular  hatred  of 
the  Emperor  evinced  itself,  grew  the  boldness 
of  his  adversaries.  On  the  first  of  April,  the 
Municipal  Council  of  Paris  met  and  already  de- 
clared the  throne  vacant;  on  the  next  day,  the 
Conservative  Senate  formed  a  Provisional  Govern- 
ment, and  issued  a  decree,  declaring,  first,  '  That 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  had  forfeited  the  throne 
and  the  right  of  inheritance  established  in  his 
family ;  3d,  Tliat  the  people  and  army  of  France 
were  disengaged  and  freed  from  the  oath  of 
fidelity  winch  they  had  taken  to  him  and  his 
constitution.' .  .  .  The  members  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  who  happened  to  be  in  Paris,  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  the  Senate.  The  Assembly 
had  been  dissolved  in  January,  and  could  not 
meet  constitutionally  unless  summoned  by  th( 
Sovereign ;  this  objection  was,  however,  set  asidr 
and  the  Assembly  having  met,  ratified  the  act  ol 
deposition  passea  by  the  Senate.  All  the  public 
functionaries,  authorities  and  constituted  bodies 
in  and  near  Paris,  hastened  to  send  in  their  sub- 
mi.ssion  to  the  new  powers :  it  was  a  general  race  in 
which  honour  was  not  always  the  prize  of  speed ; 
for  every  address,  every  act  of  submission  sent  in 
to  the  new  government,  teemed  with  invectives 
against  the  deposed  ruler.  ...  It  was  in  the 


night  between  the  'id  and  M.  that  Caulaincourt 
returned  from  his  mission,  and  informed  Napoleon 
(d'  the  events  which  hail  paH.sed.  ...  In  what 
manner  the  Emperor  received  these  fatal  tidings 

we  are  not  told Vt  first  it  would  seem  that 

he  entertained,  or  affected  to  entertain,  thoughts 
of  resorting  to  arms;  for  in  the  morning  he  re- 
viewed his  Guard,  and  addr(.s.sed  tliem  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms: — '  OlHcers  and  soldiers  of  my  Old 
Guanl,  tlie  enemy  has  gained  three  man-lies  on 
us,  and  outstripped  us  at  Paris.  Soiiu;  factious 
men,  emigrants  whom  I  liad  pardoned,  have 
surrounded  tlu;  Emperor  Alexander;  they  have 
mounted  the  white  cockade,  and  woidd  force  us 
to  do  the  same.  In  a  few  days  I  shall  attack  the 
enemy,  and  forct!  them  to  quit  the  capital.  I  rely 
on  you :  am  I  right  1 '  "The  troops  readily  re- 
plied with  loud  cheers  to  this  address,  calling 
out  'To  Paris!  to  Paris  I'  but  the  Marshals  and 
senior  officers  were  by  no  means  so  zealous  in  the 
cause.  .  .  .  The  Generals  ami  Marshals  .  .  .  fol- 
lowed the  Emperor  to  his  apartments  after  the 
review ;  and  having  advised  him  to  negotiate  with 
the  Allies,  on  the  principle  of  a  personal  alxlica- 
tion,  ended  by  informing  him,  that  they  would 
not  accompany  him  if  he  persisted  in  the  pro- 
posed attack  on  Paris.  The  scene  which  followed 
seems  to  have  l)een  of  a  very  undignifietl  descrip- 
tion. Napoleon  was  almost  convulsed  with  rage ; 
he  tore  and  tramnled  under  foot  the  decree  of 
the  Senate ;  vowed  vengeance  against  the  whole 
body,  who  should  yet,  he  saitl,  l)e  made  to  pay  for 
their  deed  of  'felony';  but  ended,  nevertheless, 
by  ignobly  signing  the  abdication  (lemanded  of 
him.  We  say  ignobly ;  for  nothing  can  be  more 
debasing  in  character,  than  to  sink  down  from  a 
very  tempest  of  passion  to  t^ime  submission.  .  .  . 
The  act  of  abdication  was  worded  in  the  follow- 
ing terms:  'The  Allied  powers  having  pro- 
claimed that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  is  the  sole 
obstacle  to  the  re-establishment  of  peace  in 
Europe,  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  faithful  to  his 
oath,  declares  that  he  is  ready  to  descend  from 
the  throne,  to  quit  France,  and  even  to  relinquish 
life,  for  the  good  of  the  country,  which  is  in- 
sepamble  from  the  rights  of  his  son,  from  those 
of  the  regency  in  the  person  of  the  Empress,  and 
from  the  maintenance  of  the  laws  of  the  empire. 
Done  at  our  Palace  of  Fontainbleau,  4th  April 
1814.  Napoleon.'  Caulaincourt,  Marshals  Ney 
and  M'Donald,  were  appointed  to  carry  this  con- 
ditional abdication  to  Paris.  .  .  .  The  commis- 
sioners on  returning  to  Fontainbleau  found  the 
Emperor  in  his  cabinet,  impatiently  awaiting  the 
result  of  their  mission.  Marshal  Ney  was  the 
first  to  speak ;  and  in  that  abrupt,  harsh  and  not 
very  respectful  tone  wliicli  he  had  lately  assumed 
towards  his  falling  sovereign,  told  him  at  once, 
that  '  France,  the  army  and  the  cause  of  peace, 
demanded  his  unconditional  abdication.'  Cau- 
laincourt added,  that  the  full  sovereignty  of  the 
Isle  of  Elba,  with  a  suitable  establishment,  had 
been  offered  by  the  Emperor  Alexander;  and 
Marshal  M'Donald,  who  had  so  zealously  de- 
fended the  cause  of  his  master,  confirmed  the 
statement, — declaring  also  that,  '  in  his  opinion, 
the  Imperial  cause  was  completely  lost,  as 
they  had  all  three' — the  commissioners — 'failed 
against  a  resolution  irrevocably  fixed. '  '  What ! ' 
exclaimed  Napoleon,  '  not  only  ray  own  abdica- 
tion, but  that  of  Marie  Louise,  and  of  my  son  ? 
This  is  rather  too  much  at  once. '  And  with  these 
words   he    delayed  the  answer  till   next  day, 
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iututitliiiK,  i>«  wild,  to  coimider  tlio  Hulijcct,  uml 
conBiili  till'  iiriny.  .  .  .  VVonN  run  \\\^t\\  Ix'twci'ii 
the  fiillcii  cliirftiiiii  mill  IiIh  foriiuT  Htilxiniiiiatfri; 
then;  wcri)  iiltiTcittioiiH,  rcrriiiiiiiiitiontt,  uml  pulii 
fill  H(x-tu'H,  uml  it  wuN  only  wlicii  Nuixilcoii  liud 
HixiK-d  tht>  following  uiii-oiiditioiiul  ultdicutioii 
timt  lu'rfijct  culm  wuh  rcsturi'd: —  The  Allied 
WovcreiKim  liuviiii?  dftlun^l  lliut  the  Kiiipcnir 
Nupolfoii  Ih  the  only  olmtuclt!  to  the  recstiiiiiisii 
ineut  of  u  gcnerui  pcucc,  the  Kinperor  Nupolcim, 
fuitliful  to  IiIh  outh,  dccluri'H,  thut  he  rcnomices. 
for  himself  und  his  heirs,  tlie  throne  of  Fruiice 
and  Ituly  ;  und  thut  there  iH  no  iiersonul  Muerillee, 
not  even  thut  of  life  itself,  which  he  is  not  will- 
ing to  muke  for  the  intercHt  of  Frunce.  Nupo- 
leon.  Foiituinl)leuii,  (llh  April  t«14.'  This  de- 
phmiole  dociiiiient  is  written  in  so  ugitiited  und 
fulterint;  u  hund  us  to  be  uhnost  illeKihle.  ,  .  . 
Aceording  to  the  treuty  sifjned  iit  I'uris  on  the 
lOth,  und  iisuully  culled  the  Treuty  of  Fonluin- 
bleuu,  Nupoleon,  from  being  Kinperor  of  Fruiuu^ 
and  King  of  Ituly,  beeunie  Emjieror  of  Ellm! 
He  WU8  to  huve  u  giiurd  mid  u  nuvy  suited  to 
the  extent  of  his  dominions,  mid  to  re<!eive  from 
Fruncu  u  pension  of  six  millions  of  frmics  uniui- 
ally.  The  Duchies  of  Furmu,  Plucentiii  und 
GuusUiltt,  were  to  be  conferred  in  stjvercignty  on 
Murie  Louise  und  her  heirs.     Two  millions  and  u 


half  of  francs  were  further  to  be  paid  unnuully 
l)y  tlie  French  government  to  the  Empress  Jose- 
phine and  otlier  members  of  the  IJonupurte  fum- 


by  tlie  French  government  to  the  Empress  Jose- 

{miiie  and  otlier  members  of  the  IJonupurte  fum- 
ly.  Hplendid  as  tliese  terms  were  for  a  dethroned 
and  defenceless  monurch,  Nupoleon  rutifled  the 
treaty  with  reluctunce,  und  deluyed  the  signuturo 
OS  long  as  possible;  still  clinging,  it  would  seem, 
to  some  vuguo  hope  of  returning  fortune.  It  is 
even  related  by  Fuin,  Norvins,  Constunt,  und  in 
the  pretended  Memoirs  of  Cuuluincourt,  thut  he 
attempted  to  commit  suicide  by  tuliing  poison, 
and  was  only  saved  by  the  weakness  of  the  dose, 
and  the  remedies  administered  by  his  attendiints, 
who,  hearing  his  groans,  hastened  to  his  bedside. 
It  is  certain  that  he  was  very  unwell  on  the 
following  morning,  the  13th  April,  a  circum- 
stance easily  accounted  for  by  the  anxiety  he 
had  undergone ;  but  there  can  l)e  little  dithculty 
In  rejecting  the  tale  of  poison,  for  it  is  mentioned 
in  none  of  the  St.  Helena  Memoirs." — Lieut. -Col. 
J.  Mitchell.  The  Fall  of  Napoleon,  bk.  3,  ch.  3 
(r.  2). 

Also  in:  M.  de  Bourrienne,  Pritate  Memoirs 
of  Napoleon,  v.  4,  ch.  20-23.— Duke  of  llovigo. 
Memoirs,  v.  4,  pt.  1,  ch.  4-10. — Prince  Talleyrand, 
Memoirs,  pt.  7  (v.  2). 

A.  D.  1814  (April— June).— Departure  of  Na- 
poleon for  Elba.- Louis  XVIII.  called  to  the 
throne.  —  Settlement  of  the  constitution. — 
Evacuation  of  France  by  the  Allies. —  The 
Treaty  of  Paris.- Determination  of  the  neve 
boundaries  of  the  kingdom.— "April  20,  every- 
thing being  ready  for  Napoleon's  journey,  and 
the  commissioners  of  the  four  great  powers  who 
were  to  accompany  him  having  arrived,  the 
former  drew  up  the  imperial  guard  in  the  grand 
courtyard  at  Fontainebleau  to  take  leave  of  them. 
'Soldiers,'  said  he,  'I  have  one  mission  left  to 
fulfil  in  life, —  to  recount  to  posterity  the  glori- 
ous deeds  we  huve  done  together.'  Would  to 
Heaven  he  had  kept  his  word  and  done  nothing 
else !  He  kissed  the  flag,  and  his  brave  soldiers, 
who  only  saw  the  man  who  so  often  led  them  on 
to  victory,  burst  into  tears.  Seven  or  eight 
hundred  of  them  were  to  form  the  army  left  to 


him  who  hu<l  hud  u  million  soldiers  at  his  com- 
niiind,  und  they  were  sent  in  udvunee,  Nupoleon 
going  liy  another  roud.  iineseorted  suve  by  <ieii- 
eral  Drouot,  nertriiiid,  und  the  four  I'ureigii  cnni- 
iiiisHioiiers  with  their  people.  In  the  first  ile- 
purtineiits  through  which  they  pus.seil  .  .  .  Iho 
people  who  huii  been  eye  witnesses  of  the  iiivu- 
sioii  forgot  the  evil  wrought  by  Nupoleon,  und 
only  saw  the  defender  of  his  country.  They 
shouted  'Long  live  the  Emperor!  Down  with 
foreigners!'  Hut  beyond  Lyons,  where  the  foo 
never  penetruled,  the  popululion  beeunie  hostile: 
old  royulist  und  Culliolic  iiussioim  wen;  reviviul 
in  proportion  us  thi^y  went  further  south;  the 
mob  cried  'Long  llvts  the  Iving!  down  witli  the 
tyrunt! '  und  others  howled  '  Long  live  the  allies!' 
At  Avignon  und  Orgon  u  furious  rubble  uttacked 
tlie  carriages,  demunding  that  tlu-  tyrunt  should 
be  hunded  over  to  them  to  be  hung  or  thrown 
into  the  iilioiK'.  The  iiiun  who  bruved  tin;  storm 
of  shot  and  shell  witli  utter  iiidilTerence  guvo 
wuy  before  these  Ignoble  perils,  und  disguised 
himself;  otherwise  the  commissioners  (;oiild 
scureely  huve  suved  his  life  at  Orgon.  Tlie  sud 
journey  closed  iit  the  Oulf  of  Ht.  Uuphuel,  on 
the  const  of  Provence.  .  .  .  An  English  frigute 
awaited  him  and  bore  him  to  Elba,  wliere  he 
landed  at  Porto- Ferruio,  Muy  4.  Wliile  '.he  Em- 
nire  wus  crumbling  to  dust  .  .  .  und  the  fallen 
Kinperor  went  into  exile,  the  new  govt-rnment 
wus  working  hurd  to  hold  its  own  ut  Paris.  The 
royalists  were  at  sword's  i)oinls  with  the  national 
sovereignty  party  in  the  (dinmi.ssiou  chostni  by 
the  senate  to  draw  up  a  constitution.  Tlie  pre- 
tender's agent.  Abbe  de  Mont(!S(|uioii,  failed  to 
win  ucceptunee  of  the  principle  thut  royul  right 
is  superior  to  the  nation's  will ;  und  the  formula 
adopted  wus  us  follows:  'The  French  people 
freely  call  to  the  throne  of  Frunce,  Louis  Stanis- 
las Xuvier  de  Prance,  brother  of  the  lute  king, 
und,  after  him,  the  other  members  of  the  house 
of  Bourbon. '  Thus  they  did  not  recognize  in  the 
kingwhom  they  elected  the  title  of  Louis  XVHI., 
and  did  not  admit  that  between  him  and  his 
brother,  Louis  XVI.,  there  had  been  a  rightful 
king,  the  poor  child  who  died  in  the  Temple  und 
whom  royalists  called  Louis  XVII.  The  reign 
of  Louis  Stanislas  Xuvier  wus  to  date  from  i&e 
day  when  he  swore  allegiance  to  the  Constitution: 
the  executive  power  was  vested  in  the  king,  who 
shared  the  legislative  power  with  the  Senute  and 
a  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  CoostitutiuU  sanc- 
tioned individual  lib«>rty,  freedom  of  worship 
und  the  press,  the  sale  of  nationul  goods,  the 
public  debt,  and  procluimed  oblivion  of  all  acts 
committed  since  the  beginning  of  the  lievolution. 
The  principles  of  178J)  were  maintained,  and  in 
the  sad  state  of  France  there  was  uothinjj  better 
to  be  done  than  to  rally  round  this  Constitution, 
which  was  voted  by  the  Senate,  April  0,  und  ac- 
cepted by  the  Legislature.  .  .  .  The  Senate's 
lack  of  popularity  gave  tlie  royalist  party  Iiope 
that  the  act  of  April  6  might  be  retracted,  and  ut 
this  time  that  party  won  a  faint  success  in  a 
matter  on  which  they  laid  great  stress.  Count 
d'Artois  was  on  his  way  to  Paris,  and  declared 
that  he  would  not  lay  aside  the  white  cockade  on 
entering.  The  temporary  government  ordered 
the  national  guard  to  lissume  the  white  cockade, 
and  let  Count  d'Artois  in  without  conditions 
(April  12).  He  was  received  in  solemn  state,  the 
marshals  marching  before  him,  still  wearing  their 
tri-colored  cockades  and  plumes,  which  the  gov- 
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cmmrnt  dnnwl  not  nftJink.  Tlui  riibhlo  waHcoUl, 
Ixit  the  mldilld  cIiihmch  rccoivid  Mm*  priix'o  fiivor- 
iihlv.  iiiid  lio  proved  KmcioiiM  to  every  one.  .  .  . 
D'Arloln  .  .  .  InsiHtc'd  on  bein;!;  re<'OKni/.e<l,  un- 
conditionidly,  us  lieiiteniint-i^eneral  nl'  the  king- 
dom, UH  lie  had  entered  I'liris  witliout  milking 
terniH;  Imt  this  time  tlie  Heniite  and  temporary 
government  did  ?iut  viel<l.  They  intended  that 
tlie  iirincii  Hhould  make  ii  Noiemn  promise,  in  his 
lirotlier's  name,  in  rei^ard  to  tlie  ('onHtltution. 
Tho  czar  interfered  and  explained  to  D'ArtoiH 
that  the  alliuMwere  pledged  to  the  Senate  and  tho 
nation,  and  ho  was  forced  to  snltmit  and  reeeivo 
the  lieutenant-Keneraley  of  the  kintfdom  from 
tho  Henate,  '  until  Loids  Stanislas  Xavier  of 
France  Hhould  accept  thoConHtiiiitlonal  Charter.' 
.  .  .  Tho  day  after  his  proclamation  as  lieu- 
tcnant-ffen(!nd,  tho  white  cockach?  was  linally 
ftdopted,  and  .  .  .  imposod  ui)on  the  army  and 
various  public  buildin^H,  though  the;  national 
cockailo  was  still  worn  by  many  Frencli  soldiers 
from  the  Oaronne  to  tiie  IOIIk',  and  many  warlike 
<lecd8  still  Hlgnnlized  th(^  llnal  elTorls  of  tlu^ir 
arm.s,  even  after  Napoleon  hud  laid  usid(!  Ids 
sword.  ...  By  degrees  tho  truce  becumo  uid- 
vorsal,  and  tho  next  (lucstion  was  to  fix  tlie  tx-rms 
of  noaco.  .  .  .  The  enemy  held  nothing  but  I'aris 
iinu  tho  unfortified  towns,  French  garri.sons  still 
ucc<ipying  all  the  strongholds  of  France,  old  and 
new,  and  several  important  places  far  beyond  the 
lUiine.  .  .  .  This  was  u  powerful  means  of  gain- 
ing, not  tho  preservation  of  the  natural  frontiers, 
which  could  no  longer  be  hoped  for,  but  at  least 
an  important  advance  on  tho  limits  of  tho  ancient 
monarchy.  Unluckily  a  movement,  natural  but 
hasty,  broke  out  all  over  Fmnce.  to  claim  tho 
immediate  evacuation  of  her  soil  by  foreign 
armies;" — an  impatience  which  allowed  no  time 
for  bargaining  in  tho  matter,  and  which  precipi- 
tated an  agreement  (April  2;J)  with  the  allied 
powers  "to  leave  the  French  dondnion  us  it  had 
been  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1793,  in  proportion 
as  tho  places  still  occupied  beyond  thos(!  linuts 
by  French  troops  should  be  evacuated  and  re- 
stored to  the  allies.  .  .  .  This  compact  surren- 
dered to  the  allies,  without  any  compensation, 
53  strongholds,  12,600  pieces  of  ordnance,  arse- 
nals and  magazines  filled  with  vast  supplies." 
The  new  king,  calling  himself  Louis  XVIII.,  ar- 
rived in  Paris  on  the  8d  of  May,  from  England, 
where  he  hiul  latterly  resided.  lie  had  offended 
the  czar,  ruffled  public  feeling  in  France,  even 
before  he  arrived,  by  saying  publicly  to  the  Eng- 
lish people  that  ho  owed  Ids  restoration,  under 
Providence,  to  them.  Negotiati(ms  for  a  dettnito 
treaty  of  peace  were  opened  at  once.  "  At  Met- 
temich's  suggestion,  the  allies  decided  to  con- 
clude their  arrangements  with  France  in  Paris, 
and  to  reserve  general  arrangements  with  Europe 
for  a  congress  at  Vienna  Fsee  Vienna:  The  Con- 
gress o?J.  Talleyrand  did  not  object,  although 
this  plan  was  evidently  unfavorable  to  France. 
.  .  .  The  royal  council  directed  Talleyrand  to  try 
to  win  for  the  northern  frontier  those  million 
people  promised  beyond  the  old  limits ;  but  Louis 
XVlTI. ,  by  angering  tho  czar,  completed  the  sad 
work  of  April  23.  Alexander  thought  of  renew- 
ing with  the  Bourbons  tho  alliance  that  ho  had 
Elanncd  w^ith  Napoleon,  and  marrying  to  tho 
'uko  de  Berri,  Louis's  neplmw,  that  one  of  his 
sisters  to  whom  Napoleon  preferred  Marie  Louise. 
Louis  .  .  .  responded  churlishly  to  tho  czar's 
advances.     Accordingly,  when  France  demanded 


a  solid  frontier,  Indutling  tho  South  of  nelgiiini, 
.  .  .  Lord  Castlereagh  absolutely  refused,  and 
was  su|)p(irteil  by  Prussia,  hitstiiefo  France,  and 
by  Austria,  indilTereiit  on  that  st:ore.  but  dis- 
posed to  follow  Kii^daiid  in  everything.  Uiissln 
did  not  side  with  France.  .  .  .  The  allits  were 
willing  to  grant,  in  |)lace  of  the  old  lominioii  of 
the  monanliy,  on  tlu^  Uhiiie  side,  the  line  of  tho 
(^ueieli,  which  opened  eommiiiiieation  with  Lan- 
dau, and  to  the  southeast  the  department  of  Vau- 
eluse  (once  Ctiunty  Venaissiii)  given  up  by  tho 
Pop*',  besides  CImmbury  and  a  part  of  Savoy; 
finally,  in  the  Jura  region,  Montbeliard.  'i'liis 
made  nearly  U()(M>00  people.  As  for  the  coluiiies, 
England  reluctantly  returne<l  Martiiii(|ne,  (iiia- 
deloupe,  and  tho  Isle  of  Bourbon,  but  refused  to 
restore  the  Islede  Fraiuie  [or  Mauritius,  captured 
in  1H10|,  that  great  military  post  wliieh  is  to  tho 
Indian  Ocean  what  Malta  is  to  tli(>  Mediterranean. 
This  island  was  bravely  defended  for  some  years 
by  its  governor.  .  .  .  The  Engli.sh  dticlared  that 
they  would  also  keep  Malta,  taken  from  Franco, 
an(l  the  Cape  of  (lood  IIo])o,  wrested  from  Hol- 
land, saying  that  all  these  belonged  to  them, 
being  on  tiie  road  to  India.  .  .  .  Secret  articles 
itrovided  that  Holland,  under  the  rule  of  thu 
Ilou.se  of  Orange,  should  be  increased  by  tho 
countries  ceded  by  France,  between  the  sea,  tho 
French  frontier  of  17U0,  and  tho  Mouse  (Austrian 
Netherlands  and  Liege).  The  countries  ceded 
by  France  on  the  left  bank  of  tho  Rhino  were  to 
bo  divided  as  'compensation'  among  tho  Ger- 
man states.  Austria  was  to  have  the  country 
bounded  by  the  Po,  Ticino,  and  Lake  Maggioro, 
that  is,  tho  old  Venetian  states,  Milan,  ami  Man- 
tua. The  territory  of  the  former  Uopublic  of 
Genoa  was  to  be  given  to  tlie  King  of  Sardinia. 
Such  was  the  end  of  the  wars  of  tho  Empire. 
Uepublican  Franco  readied  the  goal  of  the  old 
monarchy,  tho  natuml  limits  of  ancient  Gaul; 
tho  Empire  lost  them." — II.  Martin,  Popular 
Hist,  of  Fraiice,  v.  2,  ch.  17.— "Tho  Peace  of 
Paris  [signed  May  80]  was  followed  by  some 
subsidiary  treaties.  ...  By  a  (Jonvention  of 
June  3rd  between  Austria  and  Bavaria,  Maxi- 
milian Joseph  restored  to  Austria  tho  Tyrol  with 
tho  Vorarlberg,  the  principality  of  Salzburg,  the 
district  of  tho  Inn  and  the  llausrUck.  During 
the  visit  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  and  the  King 
of  Prussia  to  Londoi^in  June,  it  was  agreed  that 
the  Article  of  the  Peace  of  Paris  stipulating  tho 
aggrandi'-'ment  of  Holland,  should  be  carried 
out  by  tuc  auncxatiou  of  Belgium  to  that  coun- 
try, an  arrangement  which  was  accepted  by  the 
Sovereign  of  tho  Netherlands,  July  21st  1814." 
— T.  II.  Dyer,  Ilist.  of  Modern  Europe,  bk.  7,  ch. 
16. 

Also  in  :  A.  dc  Lamartinc,  Iliat.  of  t?ie  Jiento- 
ration,  bk.  13-14  and  16  (o.  1-2).— E.  E.  Crowe, 
mat.  of  the  Reigns  of  Louis  XVIII.  and  Cfuirlea 
X.,  V.  1,  ch.  3. 

A.  D.  1814-1815. — Ten  months  of  Bourbon 
rule  and  its  follies. — Return  of  Napoleon  from 
Elba.— Flight  of  the  King.— The  Hundred 
Days. — Preparations  for  war. — "The  peace  of 
Paris  did  not  endure  a  year.  Ten  montlis  of 
Bourbon  rule, vengeful,  implacable,  stupid;  alike 
violent  in  act  and  in  language ;  sufllced  to  bring 
France  once  more  to  the  brink  of  revolution. 
Two  acts  alone  are  sufficient  to  demonstrate  tho 
folly  of  the  royalists — the  resumption  of  the 
white  flag,  and  tlie  changing  of  the  numbers  of 
the  regiments.      A   prudent  king  would  have 
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adopted  the  tricolour  when  ho  agreed  to  a  con- 
stitutioiml  clmitcr,  !ind  would  have  refrained  from 
■yvouuding  niilitaiy  sensibility  by  destroying  the 
numbers  of  the  regiments.  But  more  stupicl  than 
these  acts  was  the  political  policy  pursued,  a 
policy  which  arousecl  on  all  sides  suspicions  of 
what  was  worse  than  the  grinding  but  gilded 
despotism  of  Napoleon  —  namelj',  that  the  Gov- 
ernment favoured  a  forcible  resumption  of  the 
confiscated  lands,  the  restoration  of  tithes,  and  of 
the  abolished  exactions  and  imposts  of  feudalism. 
It  has  been  surmised,  and  with  nuich  reason, 
that  had  Napoleon  not  reappeared  a  popular 
movement  would  have  extorted  from  the  king  a 
really  constitutional  government.  In  that  case 
France  might  have  taken  some  real  steps  towards 
a  free  government,  and  the  bases  of  lil)erty  rather 
than  of  equality  might  have  been  laid.  But 
while  the  Powers  were  wrangling  at  Vienna,  and 
the  Bourbons  were  irritating  France,  Napoleon 
was  watching  from  Elba  for  the  opportunity  of 
resuming  empire.  It  was  not  in  the  nature  of 
the  man  to  yield  pa.ssively  to  anything,  even  to 
the  inevitable.  So  long  as  a  chance  remained  he 
looked  out  keenly  £or  the  propitious  hour.  He 
selected  Elba  as  a  residence  because  thence  '  he 
could  keep  an  eye  upon  France  and  upon  the 
Bourbons. '  It  v.  !is  his  duty,  he  said,  to  guard 
the  throne  of  France  for  his  family  and  for  his 
son.  Thus,  in  making  peace  at  Fontainebleau, 
he  only  bowed  to  a  storm  he  could  not  then  re- 
sist, and  cherished  in  his  mind  the  project  of  an 
imperial  restoration.  The  hour  for  which  he 
waited  came  at  length.  In  February,  1815,  he 
had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  with  the  aid 
01  the  army  he  could  overthrow  the  Bourbons, 
whose  government,  he  said, was  good  lor  priests, 
nobles,  and  countesses  of  the  old  time,  but  worth 
notliing  to  the  living  generation.  The  army,  he 
knew,  was  still,  and  would  be  always,  devoted 
to  him.  .  .  .  He  had  weighed  all  the  chances  for 
and  against  the  success  of  his  entcrpri.se,  and  he 
had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  he  should  suc- 
ceed; for,  'Fortune  had  never  deserted  him  on 
great  occasions.'     It  has  been  said  that  his  de- 

f»arture  was  precipitated  by  a  report  of  the  disso- 
ution  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  ...  It  is 
possible,  indeed,  that  the  rumour  of  an  intention 
to  confine  uim  upon  an  island  in  the  Atlantic 
may  have  exercised  some  influence  over  him;  but 
the  real  reasons  for  the  selection  of  the  26th  of 
February  were  that  he  was  tired  of  inactivity, 
and  convinced  that  the  favourable  jpoment  had 
arrived.  Therefore,  instructing  Murat  to  second 
him  by  assuming  a  strong  position  in  front  of 
Ancona,  he  embarked  his  faithful  Thousand,  and 
set  sail  for  France.  On  the  1st  of  March  he 
lauded  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Juan,  and  on 
the  30th  he  entered  the  Tuileries.  As  he  had 
predicted,  the  array  rallied  to  the  tricolour ;  the 
generals  could  neither  restrain  nor  guide  their 
so'diers ;  the  Bourbon  dukes  and  princes,  and  the 
brave  Duchess  of  AngoulCme — 'the  only  man  of 
the  family ' —  were  utterly  powerless  before  the 
universiil  military  disaffection;  and  one  after  the 
otiier  they  were  chf.Fsd  out  of  France.  The  bnr\ 
had  restored  Napoleon.  Louis  XVIII.  dro' 
of  Paris  by  the  road  to  St.  Denis  on  the  :* 
few  hours  before  Napoleon,  on  the  20»\ 
in  by  the  Barrier  of  Italy ;  and  on  llie  2f 
a  short  stay  at  Lille,  the  King  was  safe  i  i  i ; 
'The  great  question  is,' wrote  Lord  Cafv''  »■  'i 
to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  three  days  afte   *   .as, 


while  yet  in  ignorance  of  the  event,  '  can  the  Bour- 
bons get  Frenchmen  to  fight  for  them  against 
Frenchmen?'  The  result  showed  that  they  could 
not.  In  the  then  state  of  France  the  army  was  mas- 
ter of  France.  Louis  and  his  ministers  had  done 
nothing  to  conciliate,  and  almost  everything  to 
irritate,  the  people;  and  even  so  early  as  Novem- 
ber, 1814,AVellington  did  not  see  what  means  the 
King  had  of  resisting  the  attack  of  a  few  hundred 
ofticers  determined  to  risk  everything.  During 
the  period  occupied  by  Napoleon  in  passing  from 
Elba  to  Paris,  the  conduct  of  the  sovereigns  and 
diplomatists  assembled  at  Vienna  offered  a  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  weakness  and  inaptitude  of 
the  Bourbons.  .  .  .  That  there  was  fear  in  Vienna 
is  manifest,  but  the  acts  of  the  Allied  Powers 
show  that  fear  speedily  gave  place  to  resolution. 
For,  as  early  as  the  12th  of  March,  before  the 
Allies  knew  where  Napoleon  was,  or  anything 
about  him,  except  thac  he  was  somewhere  at 
large  in  France,  they  drew  up  that  famous  de- 
claration, and  signed  it  the  next  day,  in  which 
they  declared  that  he  had  broken  the  sole  legal 
tie  to  which  his  existence  was  attached,  and  that 
it  was  possible  to  keep  with  him  '  neither  peace 
nor  truce. '  '  The  Powers,  in  consequence, '  so  runs 
this  document,  'declare  that  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte is  placed  beyond  the  pale  of  civil  and  social 
relations,  and  that,  as  a  conunon  enemy  and  dis- 
turber of  the  peace  of  the  world,  he  has  delivered 
himself  over  to  public  justice.'  This  declaration, 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  vehement  criti- 
cism, was  the  natural  consequence  of  the  pre- 
vailing and  correct  appreciation  of  Napoleon's 
character.  There  was  not  a  nation  in  Europe 
which  felt,  the  slightest  particle  of  confidence  or 
trust  in  him.  Hence  this  declaration,  made  so 
promptly,  was  drawn  up  in  ignorance  of  any 
professions  he  might  make,  because,  beforehand, 
Europe  felt  that  no  professions  of  his  could  be 
relied  on.  The  news  of  his  success  was  followed 
by  a  treaty,  adopted  on  the  25th  of  I^Iarch,  re- 
ncN^ing  the  alliance  of  Chaumont, whereby  Great 
Britain,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia  bound  tiicm- 
selves  to  provide  each  150,000  men;  to  employ, 
in  addition,  all  their  resources,  and  to  work  to- 
gether for  the  common  end  —  the  maintenance  of 
the  Treaty  of  Paris,  and  of  the  stipulations  deter- 
mined on  and  sijned  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 
Further,  they  engaged  not  to  lay  down  their 
arms  but  by  common  consent;  nor  before  the 
object  of  the  war  should  have  been  attained ;  nor, 
continues  the  document,  '  until  Buonaparti  shall 
have  been  rendered  absolutely  unable  to  'ate 
disturbance,  and  to  renew  attempts  for  possess- 
ing himself  of  supreme  power  in  France. '  All  the 
Powers  of  Europe  generally,  and  Louis  XVIII. 
specially,  were  invited  to  accede  to  the  treaty; 
but,  at  the  instance  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  the 
Four  Great  Powers  declared  in  the  most  solemn 
manner  that,  although  they  desired  to  see  his 
Most  Christian  Majesty  restored  to  the  throne, 
and  also  to  contribute  to  that  'auspicious result,' 
yet  that  their  '  principles '  would  not  permit  them 
to  'prosecute  the  war  '  with  a  view  of  imposing 
I  >  ■  narticular  Government  on  France.'  With 
V  H.  •■  '  -  refused  to  hold  any  communica- 
;  oa  w;)i  *  .  - 1  when  he  sent  couriers  to  an- 

.;  :   n       1',,  Tided    to  observe  existing 

Uvi'-Aiid,  t"   t  ivi's  •         ped  on  the  frontiers.  .  .  . 
Wellingtc  *n  responsibility,  acted  for 

England,  sigued  treaties,  undertook  heavy  en- 
gagements in  her  name,  and  agreed  to  command 
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an  army  to  be  assembled  in  Belgium ;  and  hav- 
ing satisfied,  as  well  as  he  could,  the  clamour 
of  '  all '  for  subsidies  from  England,  he  took  his 
departure  from  Vienna  on  the  29th  of  March,  and 
arrived  in  Brussels  on  the  4th  of  April.  The 
British  Parliament  and  nation  confirmed  readily 
the  proceedings  of  the  Government  and  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  at  Vienna.  .  .  .  Napoleon 
had  formed  a  Jlinistry  on  the  very  c  ing  of 
Ids  return  to  the  Tuilerics.  ...  He  fell  .  ertain 
that  war  would  ensue.  Knowing  that  at  the 
moment  when  he  returned  from  Elba  a  large 
part  of  the  best  troops  of  England  were  in 
America,  that  the  German  force  on  the  Rhine 
was  weak,  and  that  the  Russian  armies  were  in 
Poland,  he  calculated  that  the  Allied  Powers 
woidd  not  be  in  a  position  to  open  the  campaign, 
at  tlie  earliest,  until  the  middle  of  July;  and, 
for  a  moment,  he  hoped  that,  by  working  on  the 
feelings  of  his  father-in-law,  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  and  by  lousing  the  anger  of  the  Em- 
peror Alexander  against  his  allies,  he  would  be 
able,  if  not  to  reduce  his  enemies  to  two,  Eng- 
land and  Prussia,  at  least  to  defer  the  period  of 
hostilities  until  the  autumn.  .  .  .  Before  his  great 
schemes  of  military  preparation  were  half  com- 
plete he  found  himself  compelled  by  events  to 
begin  the  war.  What  he  actually  did  accomplish 
between  March  and  June  has  been  the  subject 
of  fierce  controversy.  Ilis  friends  exaggerate, 
his  enemies  undervalue,  his  exertions  and  their 
results.  But  no  candid  inquirer  can  fail  to  see, 
that  if  his  energetic  activity  during  this  period  is 
far  below  that  of  the  Convention  when  threatened 
by  Europe,  it  is  far  above  the  standard  fixed  by 
his  passionate  critics.  The  real  reason  why  he 
failed  to  raise  a  larger  military  force  during  the 
hundred  days  was  that  his  genius  worked  upon 
exhausted  materials.  The  nation,  to  use  an  ex- 
pressive vulgarism,  was  '  used  up. '  .  .  .  The 
proper  conscription  for  1815  had  been  levied  in 
the  autumn  of  1813.  The  drafts  on  the  rising 
generation  had  been  anticipated,  and  lience  there 
remained  little  available  except  the  old  soldiers. 
.  .  .  The  result  of  Napoleon's  prodigious  exer- 
tions to  augment  the  military  force  of  France 
appears  to  be  this :  Napoleon  found  ready  to  his 
hand  a  force  of  223,972  men  of  all  arms,  officers 
included,  giving  a  disposable  effective  of  155,000 
men  ready  to  take  the  field.  By  the  13th  of  June 
he  had  raised  tliis  force  to  276,982  men,  officers 
included:  that  is 247,609  of  the  line,  and  29,373 
of  the  Imperial  Guard.  The  number  disposable 
for  war  was  198,130;  and  it  therefore  follows 
that  Napoleon  had  increased  the  general  effective 
by  53,010  men,  and  that  part  of  it  disposable  for 
war  by  43,130."— G.  Hooper,  Waterloo,  bk.  1, 
ch.  1. 

Also  m :  Imbert  de  Saint- Amand,  The  Duch- 
ess ofAngouUme  and  tlte  two  Restoratioiw,  pt.  1. — 
F.  P.  Guizot,  Memoirs  of  My  IHnu,  v.  1,  ch.  3. — 
J.  C.  Ropes,  Tlie  First  Napoleon,  lect.  6. — E.  E. 
Crowe,  Hist,  of  the  Reigns  of  Louis  XVTII.  and 
Cfutrles  X.,  v.  1,  ch.  4-6.— R.  H.  Home,  Life  of 
NaiMleon,  ch.  41-42. — Gen.  Sir  N.  Campbell,  Na- 
pokon  at  Fontainebleau  and  Elba. 

A.  D.  1814-181^. — The  Congress  of  Vienna 
and  the  fruits  of  its  labors.    See  Vienna,  The 

CONOUE8S   OF. 

A.  D.  1815  (June).— Napoleon's  last  cam- 
paigfn. — His  final  defeat  and  overthrow  at 
Waterloo. — "The  nearest  troops  of  the  allies 
were  the  Prussian  army  in  the  Rhenish  prov- 


inces, and  the  army  of  British,  Dutch,  Belgians, 
Brunswickers,  and  Hanoverians,  occupying  Bel- 
gium. Napoleon's  scheme,  the  best  in  his  des- 
perate circumstances,  was  to  expel  the  British 
and  Prussians,  who  were  moving  west,  from 
Belgium,  win  the  Rhine  frontier  —  to  arouse  the 
enthusiasm  of  .all  France  —  before  the  Austrians 
were  ready,  and  carry  the  war  out  of  France. 
The  Duke  of  AVellington  proceeded  to  Belgium, 
for  the  first  and  last  time  to  measure  his  skill 
with  Napoleon's,  and  Marshal  Blllcher  took  over 
from  Kleist  the  command  of  the  Prussians.  The 
two  armies,  the  Prussian  and  the  British,  took 
up  a  line  extending  from  Liege  to  the  sea.  The 
country  on  this  line  was  open  along  the  west, 
affording  by  nature  little  means  of  resisting  an 
invasion,  but  most  of  the  fortresses  commanding 
the  roads  hud  been  put  in  a  state  of  moderate  re- 
pair. The  Prussians  held  the  line  of  the  Meuse 
and  Sambre  to  beyond  Cliarleroi,  the  head-fjuar- 
ters  being  at  Namur.  They  numbered  about 
117,000  men  .  .  .  with  312  guns.  .  .  .  The  motley 
mass  of  the  British  and  their  allies  numbered 
106,000  men  .  .  .  with  196  guns.  ...  So  en- 
tirely ignorant  were  the  allies  of  Napoleon's 
movements,  that  on  the  very  day  on  which  he 
burst  across  the  frontier,  Wellington  wrote  to  the 
Czar,  who  was  at  Vienna,  respecting  the  general 
invasion  of  Fiance.  At  that  time  the  frontier 
of  France  approached  within  six  miles  of  Cliar- 
leroi (which  is  itself  but  34  miles  by  the  main 
road  from  Brussels).  The  Cliarleroi  road  was 
not  only  the  most  direct  to  Brussels,  but  was  un- 
protected by  fortresses ;  and  the  line  of  the  allied 
armies  was  weakest  here  at  the  point  of  junction 
between  them.  ...  It  wu  against  the  central 
weak  point  that  Napoleon  resolved  to  move,  down 
the  basins  of  the  Sambre  and  the  Meuse.  .  .  . 
The  mass  of  the  troops  was  being  assembled 
within  a  league  of  the  frontier,  but  behind  some 
small  hills  which  completely  screened  them  from 
the  enemy's  outposts.  To  conceal  his  designs  to 
the  last  moment,  the  line  of  sentries  along  the 
frontier  was  tripled,  and  any  attempt  to  pass  the 
line  was  forbidden  under  pain  of  death.  The 
arrangements  were  being  carried  out  by  Soult, 
who  on  the  2nd  June  had  been  appointed  chief 
of  the  staff.  .  .  .  The  army  concentrated  on  the 
frontier  consisted  (according  to  Colonel  Chesney) 
of  90,000  infantry  and  22,000  cavalry  — in  all 
112,000  men  —  with  344  guns.  .  .  .  Napoleon, 
accompanied  by  his  brother  Jerome,  arrived  in 
the  camp,  and  in  the  evening  of  the  14th  his 
soldiers,  already  elated  by  his  presence,  were  ex- 
cited to  the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm  by  an 
address  from  Napoleon.  ...  A  jjeneral  order 
fixed  the  attack  upon  the  allies'  position  for  three 
o'clock  in  the  following  morning  (15th)."  At 
the  appointed  time  ' '  the  French  left  was  in  mo- 
tion, Rcille  proceeding  from  Solre  down  the  right 
bank  of  the  Sambre.  He  was  soon  brought  into 
collision  with  the  Prussian  outposts  near  Thuin: 
he  drove  them  back  and  secured  at  ten  o'clock 
the  bridge  of  Marchiennes. "  The  movements  of 
other  corps  were  delayed  by  various  causes. 
Nevertheless,  "of  the  I'russians  only  Ziethcn's 
corps,  and  of  Wellington's  army  only  Perpon- 
cher's  Dutch-Belgians,  were  as  yet  near  the 
menaced  position ;  while  40,(KK)  French  had  passed 
the  Sambre  at  Marchiennes  and  70,000  more  were 
entering  Charleroi.  When  Reille  deployed  in 
front  of  Gosselies,  the  Prussians  called  in  their 
detachments  and  retired  from  it  upon  Fleurus, 
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.  .  .  leaving  open  the  road  through  Qiiatre  Bras 
to  BrusselH.  Nev,  who  had  just  come  up,  then 
took  command  of  the  left,  .  .  .  which  was  now 
directed  upon  Quatre  Bras;  and  N;ipoleon  gal- 
loped off  to  the  road  between  Charleroi  and 
Fleurus,  where  tlie  retiring  Prussians  were  con- 
centrating. ...  At  dark  Zietlu-n  [with  the  First 
Prussian  corps]  still  held  Fl  with  his  ad- 

vanced guard,  and  the  woi  is  south,  the 

bulk  of  his  troops  lay  for  the  muiit  upon  the  hill 
of  Ligny,  above  the  village  of  BTy.  His  loss 
during  the  day's  manoeuvring  has  beon  estimated 
at  2,000.  On  the  French  left,  Ney  .  .  .  had 
come  in  contact  with  the  advance  guard  of  Wel- 
lington's army,  a  battalion  of  Nassauers  and  a 
light  battery,  in  front  of  the  village  of  Frasnes, 
two  miles  from  Quatre  Bras,  the  name  applied 
to  the  farm -buildings  at  the  intersection  of  the 
four  main  roads,  — Brussels,  Nivelles,  Charleroi, 
Naraur.  .  .  .  After  a  few  cannon-shots  the  out- 

£09t  fell  back  from  Frasnes  to  Quatre  Bras." 
fey,  after  a  reconnoissaiice,  postponed  attack 
until  morning.  "It  had  been  intended  by  Napo- 
leon that  the  whole  army  should  have  crossed  the 
Sambre  before  noon ;  but  from  the  several  delays 
.  when  night  fell  on  the  15th,  half  of  the 
cavalry  of  the  guard,  two  of  Grouchy's  reserve 
divisions,  Lobau's  corps,  and  one-half  of  Gerard's 
corps  were  still  on  the  south  of  the  river.  Ap- 
parently relying  on  secret  information  from  Paris 
—  which  contradicted  the  rumours  that  Napoleon 
was  about  to  join  the  army  —  Wellington  bad 
been  lulled  into  a  false  security,  and  the  reports 
as  to  the  concentration  had  been  neglected.  News 
of  the  enemy's  advance  across  the  Sambre  did  not 
reach  him  till  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of 
tlie  15th,  when  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  person 
reported  the  skirmish  at  Thuin.  As  he  did  not 
yet  know  the  point  of  concentration,  the  British 
general,  '  never  precipitate  or  nervous '  (Hooper), 
merely  issued  orders  for  all  the  troops  to  be  in 
readiness.  ...  At  night  intelligence  was  re- 
ceived from  Mons  that  the  French  concentration 
was  at  Charleroi,  and  orders  were  issued  for  the 
immediate  movement  of  the  troops.  .  .  .  Wel- 
lington and  the  Prince  of  Orange,  with  several 
of  the  staff  otticers,  went  —  it  is  said,  to  prevent 
a  panic  in  Brussel^— to  the  Duchess  of  Rich- 
mond's ball,  where  '  Belgium's  capital  had  gath- 
ered then  her  beauty  and  her  chivalry,'  and, 
'while  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell,'  the 
staff  ofBicera  stole  away  one  by  one.  The  Duke 
himself,  'throwing  away  golden  minutes ' (Ham- 
ley),  as  if  to  show  his  confidence  in  his  fortunes, 
remained  to  a  late  hour  to  return  thanks  after  sup- 

Ser  for  the  health  of  the  Prince  Regent  of  Great 
ritaiu,  which  the  Prince  of  Orange  proposed. 
.  Bleacher  had  received,  at  his  head-quarters 
at  Na.nur,  news  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  of 
the  French  concentration,  and  he  had  ordered 
forward  the  corps  of  Pirch  and  Thielemann.  .  .  . 
Napoleon  did  not  foresee  BUlcher's  promptitude, 
and  nothing  was  done  in  the  early  morning  of 
the  16th  to  proceed  with  the  execution  of  the  in- 
tended surprise.  .  .  .  No  orders  were  issued  by 
the  Emperor  tdl  eight,  when  Napoleon's  resolu- 
tion wa.s  takeit — to  strike  at  the  Prussians,  who 
would,  he  believed,  if  defeated,  retire  upon  their 
natural  base  of  communications,  through  Numur 
and  Liege,  and  he  would  thus  be  left  to  deal 
separately  with  the  British,  who  could  not  move 
from  their  base,  the.  sea.  The  J'rench  army  was 
to  advance  in  two  wings,  the  left  under  Ney,  the 


right  imder  Grouchy,  with  the  reserve  under  the 
Emperor  himself.  Ney  was  to  capture  Quatro 
Bras,  reconnoitre  the  Brussels  road,  and  hold 
himself  in  readiness  to  march  to  Brussels,  which 
Napoleon  hoped  .to  be  able  to  enter  the  following 
morning.  .  .  .  Napoleon  had  64,000  men  to  at- 
tack the  position  at  Ligny ;  Ney  on  the  left  wing 
had  45,000  for  Quatre  Bras;  Lobau  had  10,000  lo 
support  either  wing  of  the  Grand  Army;  5,000 
troops  were  in  the  rear ;  and  Hie  victorious  wing, 
whether  Ney's  or  Grouchy's,  was  to  wheel  round 
and  manoeuvre  in  the  direction  of  the  other. 
Thielemann  having  come  up  before  the  French 
delivered  their  attack,  Blftcher  had  85,000  men 
on  the  field.  Wellington  arrived  at  Quatre  Bras 
(which  is  20  miles  from  Brussels)  at  11  o'clock  in 
the  forenoon.  As  Marshal  Ney  gave  no  sign  of 
an  imminent  attack,  Wellington  galloped  over, 
about  seven  miles,  to  confer  with  Blllcher.  .  .  . 
Wellington,  after  some  discussion,  in  which  he 
expressed  his  disapproval  of  BlQclier's  position, 
agreed  to  move  to  the  rear  of  the  Prussians,  to 
act  as  a  reserve,  if  his  own  position  at  Quatre 
Bras  were  not  attacked.  .  .  .  He  reached  Quatre 
Bras  when  his  own  position  was  being  assailed, 
and  no  help  could  be  sent  to  Blflcher.  ...  At 
about  three  o'clock,  when  the  heavy  cannonade 
a  few  miles  to  the  west  intimated  that  a  desperate 
battle  was  in  progress  at  Quatre  Bras,  the  signal 
for  attack  [on  the  Prussians,  at  Ligny]  was  given. 
The  French  left  sped  forward  with  impetuosity ; 
the  resistance  was  vigorous  but  futile,  and  the 
enemy  streamed  through  the  village.  BUlcher 
immediately  moved  forward  fresh  troops  and  re- 
took the  village,  but  was  unable  to  retain  it.  .  .  . 
Thrice  the  Grenadiers  forced  their  way  into  and 
through  the  village,  but  only  to  be  driven  back 
again."  But  "  Blllcher  gradually  exhausted  his 
reserves,  and  when,  in  the  dusk.  Napoleon  saw 
the  last  battalion  moved  forward  and  the  ground 
behind  Ligny  vacant,  he  exclaimed,  'they  are 
lost!'  The  Guards  and  the  Cuirassiers  were 
immediately  ordered  to  attsick, "  and  the  wearied 
Prussian  infantry  were  broken  by  their  onset. 
"The  fugitives  lied  precipitately  over  the  fields 
and  along  the  roads  to  the  east,  and  the  order  for 
the  whole  to  retire  was  immediately  given.  .  .  . 
Blllcher  himself  gathered  a  few  of  Ins  sipiadrons 
to  check  the  hot  pursuit  near  Sombroffe,  and 
thrice  led  them  to  the  charge.  His  squadrons 
were  broken,  and  after  the  last  charge  his  horse 
fell  dead,  and  the  veteran  marshal  lay  under  it. 
His  aid-de-camp,  Nostitz,  stood  by  him,  and 
covered  him  with  a  cloak;  the  Cuirussiers  gal- 
loped past  without  noticing  him.  .  .  .  Gneiseniiu, 
who  took  n-mporary  command  from  the  accident 
to  P.nv  '  ordered  a  retreat  upon  Wavre,  with 
th(   \  1  joining  BUlow's  corps  and  keeping 

open  the  communications  with  Wellington.  .  .  . 
The  loFS  on  each  side  has  been  very  variously 
estimated.  Napoleon  put  his  own  loss  at  7,000 
men,  Charras  puts  it  at  11,000,  and  the  loss  of 
the  Prussians  at  18,000.  The  retreat  upon  Wavre 
abandoned  the  communications  with  Namur  and 
Liege,  through  which  the  Prussian  supplies  came 
from  the  lower  Rhine,  for  a  new  line  by  Lou  vain, 
but  it  kept  the  Prus.sian8  on  a  line  parallel  to  the 
road  on  which  Wellington  must  retreat,  and  thus 
still  enabled  the  two  armies  to  aid  each  other. 
'  This  poble  daring  at  once  snatched  from  Napo- 
leon the  hoped-for  fruits  of  his  victory,  and  the 
danger  Ligny  had  for  a  few  hours  averted  was 
left  impending  over  him'  (Chesaey)." — H.   R. 
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Clinton,  The  War  in  the  Peninmila  and  Welling- 
ton's Campaigns  in  France  and  Belgium,  ch.  12. 
—  On  Wellington's  return  to  Quatre  Bras  from 
his  interview  witli  BlUcber,  he  found,  as  stated 
above,  that  be  Prince  of  Orange  hud  already 
become  desp  rately  engaged  with  the  superior 
forces  of  Ney  ' '  The  Duke's  presence  gave  new 
life  to  the  battle,  and  when  Picton's  division, 
followed  by  the  Brunswickers  and  Van  Merle's 
Belgian  horse,  arrived,  he  took  the  offensive, 
pushing  forward  rigui  up  to  the  edge  of  the 
farm  of  Gemioncourt.  Ney,  reinforced  by  the 
rest  of  Reille's  corps  and  part  of  Kellerman's 
cavalrj',  violently  retorted,  and  in  the  charge, 
which  partially  broke  into  spray  before  the 
squares,  Wellington  ran  the  risk  of  death  or 
capture.  But  he  leaped  his  horse  over  the 
92il  Highlanders  lining  the  ditch  on  the  Namur 
road,  while  his  gallant  pursuers,  cut  up  by 
the  infantry  fire,  were  killed  or  driven  off.  Ney 
was  further  reinforced  by  more  guns  and  cav- 
alry, and  Wellington's  brigades  continued  to 
arrive  in  parcels.  The  Marshal  was  always 
superior  in  horsemen  and  cannon,  but  after  5 
o'clock  his  opponent  had  larger  numbers  of  foot. 
Holding  firmly  to  the  cross-roads  and  the  high- 
way to  Namur,  Wellington  became  the  stronger 
as  the  day  waned ;  and  when  the  Guards  emerged 
from  the  Nivelles  road  and  the  Allies  pressed 
forward,  Ney,  who  had  no  fresh  troops,  was 
driven  back,  and  his  antagonist  remained  at  sun- 
down master  of  the  whoh  field  of  battle.  The 
position  was  maintained,  but  the  cost  was  great, 
for  there  were  no  fewer  than  4,600  killed  and 
wounded,  more  than  half  being  British  so]dier.s. 
The  thunder  of  cannon  to  the  eastward  had  also 
died  away,  but  none  knew  as  yet  at  Quatre  Bras 
how  Blucher  had  fared  at  tlic  hands  of  his  re- 
doubtable foe.  Wellington,  who  slept  at  his 
head-quarters  in  Genappe,  was  on  the  field  and 
scrutinising  his  outposts  at  daybreak  on  the  17th. 
Soon  after  tame  a  report,  confirmed  a  little  later, 
that  the  Prussians  had  retreated  on  Wavre.  .  .  . 
Napoleon  had  a  belief  that  Blucher  would  retreat 
upon  Li«^gc,  which  caused  him  at  a  late  hour  in 
the  day  to  despatch  Grouchy  to  that  side,  and 
thus  touch  was  lost.  While  the  French  were 
cooking  and  Napoleon  was  pondering,  definite 
intelligence  was  brought  to  Wellington,  wlio, 
learning  for  certain  that  Blucher  was  at  Wavre, 
promised  to  stand  fast  himself  at  Mont  St.  Jean 
and  fight,  if  Blucher  would  support  him  with 
two  corps.  The  intrepid  Marshal  replied  that  he 
would  come  with  his  whole  army,  and  AVelliug- 
ton  got  the  famous  answer  before  night.  Thus 
was  made,  between  gencnils  who  Uiorouglily 
trusted  each  other,  that  combination  which  led 
to  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.  It  was  no  chance 
combat,  but  the  result  „f  a  deliberate  design, 
rendered  capable  of  execution,  even  when  Blucher 
was  wounded,  bj^  his  resolve  to  retreat  upon 
Wavre,  and  by  Napoleon,  who  acted  on  con- 
jecture that  the  Prussians  would  hurry  towards 
their  base  at  Liege.  The  morning  at  Quatre 
Bras  was  peaceful ;  the  Allies  cooked  their  food 
before  starting  rearward.  Wellington,  it  is  said, 
lay  down  for  a  moment,  and  snatched  perhaps  a 
little  sleep.  There  was  no  stir  in  front  or  on  the 
exposed  left  fiank;  and.  covered  by  a  strong  dis- 
play of  horsemen,  the  Allied  divisions  tramped 
steadily  towards  Mont  St.  Jean.  .  .  .  The  retreat 
continued  all  day.  A  thunderstorm,  so  often  a 
precursor  of  Wellington's  battles,  deluged  the 


fields  with  rain,  and  pursuer  and  pursued  strug- 
gling through  the  mire,  were  drenched  to  the  skiu 
by  nightfall.  .  .  .  The  results  of  two  days'  war- 
fare may  be  thus  summed  up.     Napoleon  had 
inflicted  a  defeat,  yet  not  a  decisive  defeat,  upon 
the  Prussians,    who  escaped    from  his  ken  to 
Wavre.     He  had  then,  at  a  late  hour  on  the  17th, 
detached  Grouchy  with  33,000  men  to  follow 
them,  and  Grouchy  at  night  from  Gembloux  re- 
ported that  they  had  retired  in  three  directions. 
Moving   himself    in    the    afternoon,    Napoleon, 
uniting  with  Ney,  had  pursued  Wellington  to 
Mont  St.  Jean,  and  slept  in  the  comfortable  be- 
lief that  he  had  separated  the  Allies.     At  that 
very  time  Wellington,  wli„  had  assembled  his 
whole  force  except  17,000  men,  .  .  .  was  in  close 
communication  with  Blucher,  and  intended  on 
the  18th  to  stop  Napoleon  by  delivering  battle, 
and  to  hold  him  fast  until  Blucher  could  cut  in 
on  his  right  flank  and  rear.      Thus  it  was  the 
Allies  who  were    united    practically,   and   the 
French  army  which  was  separated  into  two  groups 
unable  to  support  each  other.  .  .  .  The  tempest 
which  burst  over  the  retreating  columns  on  the 
17th  followed  them  to  their  bivouacs  and  raged 
all  night,  and  did  not  cease  until  late  on  the  fate- 
ful Sunda}'.     Wellington,  mounting  his  faithful 
Copenhagen  at  break  of  day,  rode  from  the  vil- 
lage of  Waterloo  to  the  field,  where  the  armies 
on  both  sides,   protected  by  watchful  sentries, 
were  still  contending  with  the  mischiefs  inflicted 
by  the  storm.     The  position  was  the  crest  of  a 
gentle  slope  stretching  from    Smohain  to   the 
Ni%'elles  road,  having  upon  and  in  advance  of  its 
right  the  chateau,  garden,  and  wood  of  Ilougou- 
mont,  and  in  the  centre,  where  the  Charleroi  road 
cut  through  the  little  ridge,  the  farm  of  La  Haye 
Sainte.     Both  these  posts  were  occupied,  but  the 
latter,  unfortunately,  not  so  solidly  as  Hougou- 
mont.  .  .  .  The  position  was  well  filled  by  the 
69,000  men  of  all  arms  and   156   guns  which 
were  present  that  day.     Napoleon,  who  slept  at 
the  farm  of  CalUou,  and  who  had  been  out  on 
foot  to  the  front  during  the  night,  was  also  early 
in  the  field,  and  glad  of  the  gift  which  he  thought 
fortune  had  placed  in  his  hands.     When  Hedle 
had  joined  him  from  Genappe,  he  had  73,000 
men,  all  admirable  soldiers,  and  240  guns,  with 
which  to  engage  in  combat,  and  he  reckoned  that 
the  chances  were  ninety  to  ten  in  his  favour.     He 
mounted    his    charger,    reconnoitred  his  oppo- 
nent's position,  and  then  gave  the  orders  which, 
promptly  and  finely  obeyed,  disclosed  the  French 
arra}\  ...  It  was  now  nearly  eleven  o'clock, 
and,  although  his  opponent  knew  it  not,  Welling- 
ton had  got  news  of  the  march  from  Wavre  of 
Bulow,  whose  leading  troops  were  actually,  at 
that  time,  close  to  the  wood  of  St.  Lambert  on 
the  French  right;  while  Grouchy  was  at  Sart  lea 
Walhain,  between  Gembloux  and  Wavre.     It  is 
not  practicable  here  to  give  a  full  account  of  the 
battle  of  Waterloo;   we   can  only   describe  its 
broad  outlines.     The  first  gun  was  fired  about 
twenty  or  thirty  minutes  past  eleven,  and  pre- 
luded a  dashing  and  sustained  attack  on  Hou- 
goumont,  which  failed  to  carry  the  house,  gar- 
den, or  orchard,  but  did  gain  the  wood.     It  was 
probably  intended  to  divert  attention  from  the 
attack  on  the  left  and  centre,  which  Ney,  mass- 
ing his  guns  opposite  the  British  left,  was  pre- 
paring to  execute.     Wellington  watched  and  in 
some  measure  controlled  the  fight  for  Hougou- 
mont,  and  then  rode  off  to  the  centre,  taking  post 
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at  a  solitary  tree  whicli  grew  near  the  Charleroi 
road  above  La  Haye  Sainte.  Ney  at  lialf  past 
one  sent  forward  ihe  whole  of  I)  Erlon's  corps, 
and  although  some  of  them  pushed  close  up  to 
aiid  over  the  Wavre  road,  stormed  the  orchard  of 
La  ilaye  Sainte  and  took  the  Pappelotte  fann, 
yet  at  the  critical  moment  Sir  William  Pon- 
sonby's  Union  Bri^'ade  of  horse  charged  into  the 
French  infantry,  already  shattered  by  the  lire  of 
Picton's  troops,  and  the  net  result  of  the  com- 
bined operation  was  that  two  eagles  and  3,000 
prisoners  were  captured,  while  nearly  that  nuni- 
ber  of  killed  and  wounded  remained  on  the 
ground.  On  the  other  side  of  La  Ilaye  Sainte 
the  Household  Brigade,  led  by  Lord  Anglesea  in 
person,  charged  in  upon  and  routed  a  large  body 
of  French  cuirassiers.  The  gnmd  attack  thus 
completely  failed,  and  the  centre,  like  the  right, 
remained  intact.  It  was  just  before  this  combat 
began  that  Napoleon  saw  something  like  troops 
towards  St.  Lambert  and  despatched  two  bri- 
gades of  light  cavalry  to  reconnoitre.  A  Prus- 
sian staff  olilcer  was  caught  beyond  Plnnchenoit, 
and  from  him  came  the  unexpected  and  unwel- 
come information  that  the  whole  Prussian  army 
was  api)roaching.  .  .  .  The  signs  of  danger  on 
his  right  Hank,  the  punishment  of  D'Lrlon's 
corps,  the  inelTectual  attempt  upon  the  British 
Guards  in  and  about  Ilougoumont,  were  followed 
by  a  kind  of  pause  and  the  combat  reverted  to 
cannonading  and  skirmishing.  But  towards  four 
o'clock  Napoleon,  increasing  the  lire  of  his  artil- 
lery, threw  lorward  a  mass  of  cavalry,  forty 
squadrons,  and  then  began  thnt  series  of  reiter- 
ated onsets  of  horse  which  lasted  for  two  hours. 
.  .  .  Twice  they  were  driven  down  the  slope, 
and  the  third  time,  when  they  came  on,  they 
were  strengthened  by  Kellerman  and  Guyot  un- 
til they  reached  a  force  of  77  squadrons,  or  13,000 
men;  but  these  also  were  repulsed,  the  British 
horse,  what  remained  of  them,  charging  when 
the  French  were  entaiigled  among  the  squares 
and  disordered  by  the  musketry  ana  guns.  Four 
times  these  fine  troopers  charged,  yet  utterly 
failed  to  penetrate  or  move  a  single  foot  bat- 
talion. But  some  time  before  the  final  effort, 
Ney  by  a  fierce  attack  got  possession  of  La  Ilaye 
Sainte,  and  thus,  just  as  the  cavalry  were  ex- 
hausted, the  French  iniantry  were  established 
within  sixty  yards  of  the  Allied  centre.  And 
although  the  Emperor  was  obliged  to  detach 
one-half  of  his  Guard  to  the  right,  because 
Blucher  lr\d  brought  into  play  beyond  Plnnche- 
noit against  Lobau  nearly  30,000  men,  still  the 
capture  of  La  Haye  Sainte  was  justly  regarded 
as  a  grave  event.  Wellington  during  the  cav- 
alry fight  had  moved  three  brigades  ou  his  right 
nearer  to  Hougoumont,  and  had  called  up 
Chasse  and  xus  Belgians  to  support  them ;  and  it 
was  a  little  before  this  time  that  he  cried  out  to 
Brigadier-General  Adam,  'By  G — ,  Adam,  I 
think  we  shall  beat  them  yet ! .  .  .  The  crisis  of 
the  battle  had  come  for  Napoleon.  Unable  after 
eight  hours'  conflict  to  do  more  than  capture  La 
Haye  Sainte ;  hardly  pressed  by  the  Prussians, 
now  strong  and  aggres-sive ;  owing  such  success 
as  he  had  obtained  to  the  valour  and  discipline 
of  his  soldiers  —  the  Emperor  delivered  his  last 
stroke,  not  for  victory  —  he  could  no  longer  hope 
to  win  —  but  for  safety.  He  sent  forward  the 
last  ten  battalions  of  his  Guard  to  assail  the  Brit- 
ish right,  and  directed  the  whole  remaining  in- 
fantry force  available  to  attack  all  along  the  line. 


The  Guard  marched  onward  in  two  columns, 
which  came  successively  in  contact  with  their 
opponents.  Napier's  guns  and  the  British  Guards, 
who  rising  from  the  ground  showed  across  tiie 
head  of  the  first  column,  fired  heavily  and  charg- 
ing drove  them  in  conhision  back  towards  La 
Belle  Alliance;  and  the  second  column,  struck  in 
flank  by  the  musketry  of  the  52nd  and  95th  was 
next  broken  by  a  bayonet  charge  and  pursued  by 
Colonel  Colborne  to  and  beyond  the  Charleroi 
road.  As  Zicthen's  Prussians  were  falling  upon 
the  French  near  Pappelotte,  and  Pirch  and 
Bulow  wrestling  with  the  Imperial  Guard  in 
Planchenoit,  Wellington  ordered  the  whole  of  the 
British  line  to  advance.  The  cheers  arising  on 
the  right  where  he  was,  extended  along  the  front 
and  gave  new  strength  to  the  wearied  soldiers. 
He  led  the  way.  As  he  neared  the  Charleroi 
road,  the  riflemen,  full  of  Peninsular  memories, 
began  to  cheer  him  as  he  galloped  up,  but  ho 
called  out,  'No  cheering,  my  lads;  forward  and 
complete  your  victory.'  He  found  that  good 
soldier,  Colborne,  halted  for  a  moment  before 
three  squares  of  the  rallied  Imperial  Guard.  '  Go 
on,  Colborne,'  he  said;  '  better  attack  them,  they 
won't  stand.'  Nor  did  they.  Wellington  then 
turned  to  the  right,  where  Vivian's  Light  Cav- 
alry were  active  in  the  gloom,  and  we  next  find 
him  once  more  with  the  52nd  near  Robsomme,  the 
farthest  point  of  the  advance,  where  that  regi- 
ment halted  after  its  grand  march  over  the  bat- 
tlefield. Somewhere  on  the  highway  he  met 
Blucher,  who  had  so  nobly  kept  his  word,  and  it 
was  then  that  Gneisenau  undertook  to  chase  the 
fugitives  over  the  frontier.  The  French,  or  per- 
haps we  should  say  the  Napoleonic  army,  was 
destroyed,  and  the  power  which  its  mighty 
leader  had  built  up  on  the  basis  of  its  astonishing 
successes  was  gone  forever." — G.  Hooper,  Wel- 
lington, ch.  9. 

Also  in:  D.  Gardner,  Quatre  Bras,  Ligny,  and 
Waterloo. — L't.  Col.  C.  C.  Chesney,  Waterloo 
IjCcI's. — W.  Sibonie,  Iliat.  of  the  War  in  Prance 
and  Belpium  ih  1815. — Gen.  Sir  J.  8.  Kennedy, 
Notes  on  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.  — 'W .  H.  Maxwell, 
Life  of  Wellington,  v.  3,  ch.  28-32.— G.  R.  Gleig, 
Story  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.— W .  O'C.  Morris, 
Oreat  Commanders  of  Modern  Times,  and  the 
Campaign  of  1815. 

A.  D.  1815  (June — August). — Napoleon's  re- 
turn to  Paris. — His  finalabdication. — His  sur- 
render of  himself  to  t!ie  English. — His  cap- 
tivity at  St.  Helena. — "The  vanquislied  army 
had  lost  200  pieces  of  ordnance,  and  30,000  men 
hors  de  combat  or  prisoners;  as  many  more  re- 
mained, independently  of  Grouchy 's  35,000  men; 
but  the  difficulty  was  to  rally  them  in  presence 
of  an  enemy,  that  had  taken  lessons  in  audac- 
ity and  activity  from  Napoleon  himself.  The 
loss  of  the  allies  was  not  less  considerable,  but 
there  remained  to  them  150,000  men,  the  confi- 
dence of  victory,  and  the  certainty  of  being 
seconded  by  300,000  allies,  who  were,  crossing 
the  Rhine  from  Mentz  to  Bille.  Such  was  the 
issue  of  this  struggle,  commenced  under  such 
happy  auspices,  and  which  resulted  more  fatal 
to  France  than  the  battles  of  Poitiers  and  Azin- 
court.  It  must  be  admitted,  that  this  disaster 
was  the  work  of  a  multitude  of  unheard-of  cir- 
cumstances :  if  Napoleon  can  be  reproached  for 
certain  faults,  it  must  be  allowed  that  fortune 
dealt  cruelly  with  him  in  the;  lesser  details,  and 
that  his  enemies,  in  return,  were  as  fortunate  as 
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they  showed  themselves  skillful.  However  un- 
just be  the  spirit  of  party,  we  are  forced  to 
render  homage  to  the  merits  of  two  generals, 
who,  inu;.\pectedlv  attacked  in  their  cantonments 
extending  from  l)inant  and  JAdgc  to  Renaix, 
near  Tournay,  had  taken  such  wise  measures  as 
to  be  in  condition  next  morning  for  giving  battle 
to  equal  forces,  and  for  afterwards  conciueriug 
by  an  able  concentration  of  the  two  armies.  .  .  . 
In  the  very  battle  of  Waterloo,  the  French  might 
be  censured  for  having  attempted  the  first  attack 
in  masses  too  deep.  This  system  was  never  suc- 
cessful again.st  the  murderous  lire  of  English 
infantry  and  artiller}'.  .  .  .  There  were  likewise 
extraordinary  charges  of  cavalrj*,  which,  being 
devoid  of  support,  became  heroic  but  useless 
struggles.  Notwitlistanding  all  this,  it  is  almost 
certain  tliat  Napoleon  would  liave  remained 
master  of  the  field  of  battle,  but  for  tlie  arrival 
of  05,000  Prussians  on  his  rear;  a  decisive  and 
disastrotis  circumstance,  that  to  prevent  was  not 
entirely  in  his  power.  As  soon  as  the  enemy  led 
130,000  men  on  the  battle-field,  with  scarcely 
50,000  to  oppose  them,  all  was  lost.  .  .  .  Napo- 
leon had  but  one  course  left  him,  which  was  to 
direct  Grouchy  through  the  Ardennes  on  Laon, 
to  collect  at  this  point  all  that  could  be  drawn 
from  the  interior,  from  Jletz  and  from  Happ's 
corps,  leaving  but  garrisons  in  Lorraine  and  Al- 
sace. The  imperial  cau.se  was  very  much  shaken, 
but  not  entirely  lost;  should  all  Frenchmen  de- 
ternune  on  opposing  Europe  with  the  courage 
of  the  Spartans  of  Leonidas,  the  energy  of  the 
liU-ssians  in  1813,  or  of  the  Spaniards  of  Palafox. 
Unfortunately  for  them,  as  for  Napoleon,  opinion 
was  very  much  divided  on  this  subject,  and  the 
majority  still  believing  that  the  struggle  inter- 
ested only  the  power  of  the  emperor  and  his 
family,  the  fate  of  the  covuitry  seemed  of  little 
consequence.  Prince  Jerome  had  collected  25,000 
men  in  rear  of  Avesnes:  he  was  ordered  to  lead 
them  to  Laon ;  there  remained  200  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery, beside  those  of  Grouchy.  .  .  .  Reaching 
Laon  on  the  19th,  where  he  had  at  first  resolved 
to  await  the  junction  of  Grouchy  and  Jerome, 
the  emperor  discussed,  with  the  small  number 
of  the  trustwortliy  who  had  followed  liim,  the 
ciurse  he  should  adopt  after  this  frightful  dis- 
aster. Should  he  repair  to  Paris,  and  concert 
with  the  chambers  and  his  ministers,  or  else  re- 
main with  the  army,  demanding  of  the  chambers 
to  invest  him  with  dictatorial  power  and  an  un- 
limited confidence,  under  the  conviction  that  he 
would  obtain  from  them  the  most  energetic 
measures,  for  saving  France  and  conquering  her 
independence,  on  heaps  of  ruins  ?  As  it  always 
happens,  his  genends  were  divided  in  opinion; 
some  wished  hira  to  proceed  to  Paris,  and  deposit 
the  crown  into  the  hands  of  the  nation's  dele- 
gates, or  receive  it  from  them  a  second  time, 
with  the  means  of  defending  it.  Others,  with  a 
better  appreciation  of  the  views  of  the  deputies, 
aflirmed,  that  far  from  sympathizing  with  Na- 
poleon, and  seconding  him,  they  woidd  accuse 
him  of  having  lost  France,  and  would  endeavor 
to  save  the  country  by  losing  the  emperor.  .  .  . 
Lastly,  the  most  prudent  thought  that  Napoleon 
should  not  go  to  Paris,  but  remain  at  the  head  of 
the  army,  in  order  to  treat  with  the  sovereigns 
himself,  by  offering  to  abdicate  in  favor  of  his 
son.  It  is  said,  that  Napoleon  inclined  to  the  idea 
of  remaining  at  Laon  with  the  army;  but  the 
advice  of  the  greatest  number  deteriuined  him, 


and  he  departt-d  for  Paris." — Baron  de  Jomini, 
Jlist.  of  the  Campaign  of  Waterloo,  pp.  184-189. 
— "  It  was  a  moment  of  imrelieved  despair  for 
the  public  men  who  gathered  round  him  on  his 
return  to  Paris,  and  among  these  Avere  several 
whose  fame  was  of  earlier  date  than  his  own. 
La  Fayette,  the  man  of  1789;  Caniot,  organizer 
of  victory  to  the  Convention";  Lucien,  who  had 
decided  the  revolution  of  Brumaire, —  all  these 
met  in  that  comfortless  deliberation.  Carnot 
was  for  a  dictatorship  of  public  safety,  that  is, 
for  renewing  his  great  days  of  179!!;  Lucien  too 
liked  the  Roman  sound  of  the  word  dictator. 
'  Dare ! '  he  said  to  his  brother,  but  the  spring  of 
that  terrible  will  was  broken  at  last.  '  I  have 
dared  too  nnich  already,'  said  Napoleon.  3Iean- 
while,  in  the  Chamber  of  Representatives  tho 
word  was  not  cMetatorship  but  liberty.  Here 
La  Faj'ette  caused  ihe  assembly  to  vote  itself 
permanent,  and  to  declare  guilty  of  high  treason 
whoever  should  attempt  to  dissolve  it.  Ho 
hinted  that,  if  the  word  abdication  were  not  soon 
pronounced  on  the  other  side,  he  would  himself 
pronounce  the  word  'docheance.'  The  second 
abdication  took  place  on  June  22d.  '  I  offer  my- 
self a  sacrifice  to  the  hatred  of  the  enemies  of 
France.  My  public  life  is  finished,  and  I  pro- 
claim my  son,  under  the  title  of  Napoleon  II., 
Emperor  of  the  French.'  On  the  25th  he  retired 
to  >Ialniaison,  where  Josephine  had  died  the  year 
before.  He  had  by  no  means  yet  ceased  to  hope. 
AV'hen  liisson  was  passed  over  by  the  Chamber 
of  Representatives,  who  named  an  executive 
commission  of  five,  he  protested  that  he  had  not 
intended  to  make  way  for  a  new  Director}'.  .  .  . 
On  the  27th  he  went  so  far  as  to  offer  his  services 
once  more  as  general,  '  regarding  myself  still  as 
the  first  soldier  of  the  nation.'  He  was  met  by 
a  refusal,  and  left  Malmaison  on  the  29th  for 
Rochefort,  well  furnislied  with  books  on  the 
United  States.  France  was  by  this  time  entering 
upon  another  Reign  of  Terror.  Massacre  liad 
begun  at  Marseilles  as  early  as  the  25th.  What 
should  Napoleon  do  ?  He  had  been  formerly  the 
enemy  of  every  other  nation,  and  now  he  was 
the  worst  enemy,  if  not  of  France,  yet  of  the 
triumphant  faction  in  France.  He  lingered  some 
days  at  Rochefort,  where  he  h.ad  arrived  on  July 
3d,  and  then,  finding  it  impossible  to  escape  the 
vigilance  of  the  English  cruisers,  went  on  the 
15th  on  board  the  '  Bellerophon  '  and  surrendered 
himself  to  Captain  Maitland.  It  was  explained 
to  liim  that  no  conditions  could  be  accepted,  but 
that  be  would  be  '  conveyed  to  England  to  be 
received  in  such  manner  as  the  Prince  Regent 
should  deem  expedient.'  He  had  written  at  the 
lie  d'Aix  the  following  characteristic  letter  to 
the  Prince  Regent : — 'Royal  Highness, —  A  prey 
to  the  factions  which  divide  my  country  and  to 
the  enmity  of  the  powers  of  Europe,  I  have  ter- 
minated my  public  career,  and  I  come,  like 
Themistocles,  to  seat  myself  at  the  hearth  of  tho 
British  people.  I  place  myself  under  the  pro- 
tection of  its  laws,  which  I  claim  from  your 
Royal  Highness  as  the  most  powerful,  the  most 
constant,  and  the  most  generous  of  my  enemies.' 
It  was  perhaps  the  only  course  open  to  liim.  In 
France  his  life  could  scarcely  have  been  spared, 
and  Blllcher  talked  of  executing  him  on  the  spot 
where  the  Due  d'Enghien  had  fallen.  He  there- 
fore could  do  nothing  but  Avhat  he  did.  His 
reference  to  Themistocles  shows  that  ho  was  con- 
scious of  being  tho  worst  enemy  that  England 
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had  ever  had.  Perhaps  ho  remembered  that  at 
the  rupture  of  tlie  treaty  of  Amiens  lie  had 
studied  to  envenom  the  contest  bv  detaining  tlic 
English  residents  in  France.  Still  he  might  re- 
flect, on  the  other  hand,  that  England  was  the 
only  great  country  which  had  not  beeai  trampled 
down  and  covered  with  massacre  by  his  soldiers. 
It  would  have  been  inexcusable  if  the  Engli  h 
Government  had  given  way  to  vindictive  feel- 
ings, especially  as  they  could  well  afford  to  b  • 
magnanimous,  having  just  won  the  greatest  o<' 
all  victories.  But  it  was  necessary  to*  deprive 
him  of  the  power  of  e.xciting  new  wars,  and  the 
experiment  of  Elba  had  shown  that  this  involved 
depriving  him  of  his  liberty.  The  frenzy  which 
had  cost  the  lives  of  millions  must  be  checked. 
This  was  the  principle  laid  down  in  the  declara- 
tion of  March  15th,  by  which  he  had  been  ex- 
communicated as  a  public  enemy.  It  was  there- 
fore necessjiry  to  impose  some  restraint  upon 
him.  He  must  be  separated  from  his  party  and 
from  all  the  revolutionary  party  in  Europe.  So 
long  as  he  remained  in  Europe  this  would  involve 
positive  imprisonment.  The  only  arrangement 
therefore  which  would  allow  him  tolerable  per- 
sonal comfort  and  eajoyment  of  life,  was  to  send 
him  out  of  Europe.  From  these  considerations 
grew  the  decision  of  the  Government  to  send 
him  to  St.  Helena.  An  Act  of  Parliament  was 
passed  '  for  the  better  detaining  in  custody  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte,'  and  another  Act  for  subject- 
ing St.  Helena  to  a  special  system  of  government. 
He  was  kept  on  board  the  '  Bellerophon '  till 
August  4th,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the 
'  Northumberland. '  On  October  15th  he  arrived 
at  St.  Helena,  accompanied  by  Counts  Montholon, 
Las  Cases,  and  Bertrand,  with  their  families, 
General  Gourgaud,  and  a  number  of  servants. 
In  April,  1816,  arrived  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  an  offi- 
cer who  had  been  knighted  for  bringing  the 
news  of  the  capture  of  Paris  in  1814,  as  governor. 
The  rest  of  his  life,  which  continued  till  May  5, 
1821,  was  occupied  parti j"^  In  quarrels  with  this 
governor,  which  have  now  lost  their  interest, 
partly  in  the  task  lie  had  undertaken  at  the  time 
of  his  first  abdication,  that  of  relating  his  past 
life.  He  did  not  himself  write  this  narrative, 
nor  does  it  appear  that  he  even  dictated  it  word 
for  word.  It  is  a  report  made  ])artly  by  (General 
Gourgaud,  partly  by  Count  ]\l(jntholon,  of  Na- 
poleon's impassioned  recitals;  but  they  assure 
us  that  this  report,  as  published,  has  been  read 
and  corrected  throughout  by  him.  It  gives  a 
tolerably  complete  account  of  the  period  between 
the  siege  of  Toulon  and  the  battle  of  Marengo. 
On  the  later  period  there  is  little,  except  a  memoir 
on  the  campaign  of  1815,  to  which  the  editors  of 
the  Correspondence  have  been  able  to  add  another 
on  Elba  and  the  Hundred  Days." — J.  R.  Seeley, 
Skoi't  Hist,  of  Napoleon  I,,  ch.  6,  sect.  5. 

Also  in  :  Count  de  Las  Cases,  Life,  Exile  and 
Conversations  of  Napoleon. — Gen.  Count  Mon- 
tholon, Hist,  of  the  Captivity  of  Napoleon. —  W. 
Forsyth,  Hist,  of  Die  Captivity  of  Napokon. — B.  13. 
O'Meara,  Napoleon  in  Exile. — Sir  W.  Scott,  Life 
of  Napoleon,  v.  2,  ch.  49-56.— A.  Thiers,  Hist,  of 
the  Consulate  and  the  Empire,  ch.  61-62  (v.  5). 

A.  D.  i8iS  (July — November). — English  and 
Prussian  armies  in  Paris. — Return  of  Louis 
XVIII. — Restoration  of  the  art-spoils  of  Napo- 
leon.— Indemnities  demanded. — Russian,  Aus- 
trian and  Spanish  armies  on  French  soil. — The 
second  Treaty  of  Paris.— "The  7th  of  July  was 


the  proudest  day  in  the  annals  of  England.  On 
that  day  her  victorious  army,  headed  by  Welling- 
ton, made  their  public  entrv,  along  with  the  Prus- 
sians, into  Paris,  where  an 'English  drum  hn  i  not 
been  heard  for  nearly  four  hundred  years.  .  .  . 
The  French  regarded  them  with  melancholy 
hearts  and  anxious  looks.  Few  persons  were  to 
be  seen  in  the  streets.  .  .  .  The  English  estab- 
lished themselves  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  in  a 
regular  camp ;  the  Prussians  bivouacked  in  the 
churches,  on  the  quays,  and  in  tlic  principal 
streets.  On  the  following  day  Louis  XVIII. ,  who 
liad  followed  in  the  rear  of  the  English  army  from 
Ghent,  made  his  public  entrance,  escorted  by 
the  national  guard.  But  his  entry  was  attended 
by  still  more  melancholy  circumstances,  and  of 
sinister  augury  to  the  future  stability  of  his  dy- 
nasty. Even  the  royalists  were  downcast ;  their 
patriotic  feelings  were  deeply  wounded  by  the 
defeat  of  France.  .  .  .  There  was  something  in 
the  restoration  of  the  monarch  by  the  arms  of  the 
old  rivals  and  enemies  of  France  which  added  in- 
expressibly to  its  bitterness.  .  .  .  The  reality  of 
subjugation  was  before  their  eyes.  Blucher  kept 
aloof  from  all  intercourse  with  the  court,  and 
haughtily  demanded  a  contribution  of  100,000,- 
000  francs  .  .  .  for  the  pay  of  his  troops,  as  Na- 
poleon had  done  from  the  Prussians  at  Berlin. 
Already  the  Prussian  soldiers  insisted  with  loud 
cries  that  the  pillar  of  Austerlitz  should  be  pulled 
down,  as  Napoleon  had  destroyed  the  pillar  of 
Rosbach ;  and  Blucher  was  so  resolute  to  destroy 
the  bridge  of  Jena,  that  he  had  actually  begun 
operations  by  running  mines  under  the  arches  for 
blowing  it  up.  .  .  .  Wellington  as  steadily  re- 
sisted the  ruthless  act,  but  he  had  great  difficulty 
in  maintaining  his  point ;  and  it  was  only  bv  his. 
placing  a  sentinel  on  the  bridge,  and  repeated  and 
earnest  remonstrances,  that  the  destruction  of  that 
beautiful  monument  was  prevented.  ...  A  still 
more  melancholy  humiliation  than  they  had  yet 
experienced  ere  long  befell  the  French  nation. 
The  Allied  sovereigns  now  arrived  in  Paris,  and 
insisted  upon  the  restoration  of  the  objects  of 
art  in  the  museum  of  the  Louvre,  which  had  been 
pillaged  from  their  respective  states  by  the  orders 
of  Napoleon.  The  justice  of  this  demand  could 
not  be  contested :  it  was  only  wresting  the  prey 
from  the  robber.  .  .  .  Nothing  wounded  the 
French  so  profoundly  as  this  l)reaking  up  of  the 
trophies  of  the  war.  It  told  them,  in  language 
not  to  be  misunderstood,  that  conquest  had  now 
reached  their  doors :  the  iron  went  into  the  soul 
of  the  nation.  A  memorial  from  all  the  artists  of 
Europe  at  Rome  claimed  for  the  Eternal  City  the 
entire  restoration  of  the  immortal  works  of  art 
which  had  once  adorned  it.  The  Allied  sovereigns 
acceded  to  the  just  demand;  and  Canova,  impas- 
sioned for  the  arts  and  the  city  of  his  choice,  has- 
tened to  Paris  to  superintend  the  removal.  It  was 
most  effectually  done.  The  bronze  horses  .  .  . 
[from  Venice]  were  restored  to  their  old  station 
in  front  of  the  Church  of  St.  Mark.  The  Trans- 
figuration and  the  Last  Communion  of  St.  Jerome 
resumed  their  place  in  the  halls  of  the  Vatican ; 
the  Apollo  and  the  Laocoou  again  adorned  the 
precincts  of  St.  Peter's;  the  Venus  was  enshrined 
anew  amidst  beauty  in  the  Tribune  of  Florence; 
and  the  Descent  from  the  Cross  by  Rubens  was 
restored  to  the  devoiit  worship  of  the  Flemings 
in  the  cathedral  of  Antwerp.  .  .  .  The  claims 
preferred  by  the  different  Allied  powers  for  resti- 
tution not  merely  of  celebrated  objects  of  art. 
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■but  of  curiosities  and  valuable  articles  of  all  kinds, 
which  had  been  carried  off  by  the  French  during 
their  occupation  of  the  diHerent  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, especially  under  Napoleon,  were  immense, 
and  demonstrated  at  once  the  almost  incredible 
length  to  which  the  system  of  spoliation  and 
robbery  had  been  carried  by  the  republican  and 
imperial  authorities.  Their  amount  may  be  esti- 
mated by  one  instance  from  an  oflicial  list,  pre- 
pared by  the  Prussian  authorities  in  1815.  It 
appears  that,  during  the  years  1806  and  1807, 
there  had  been  violently  taken  from  the  Prussian 
states,  on  the  requisition  of  il.  Donore,  and 
brought  to  Paris, — statues,  paintings,  antiquities, 
ci  meos,  manuscripts,  maps,  gems,  antiques,  rari- 
ties, and  other  valuable  articles,  the  catalogue  of 
which  occupies  53  closely  printed  pages  of  M. 
Schoell's  valuable  Recueil.  Among  them  are  127 
paintings,  many  of  them  of  the  very  highest 
value,  taken  from  the  palaces  of  Berlin  and  Pots- 
dam alone;  187  statues,  chiefly  antique,  taken 
from  the  same  palaces  during  the  same  period ; 
and  86  valuable  manuscripts  and  documents 
seized  in  the  city  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  on  the  oc- 
cupation of  that  city,  then  a  neutral  power,  in 
1803,  by  the  armies  of  the  First  Consul  on  the  in- 
vasion of  Hanover.  The  total  articles  reclaimed 
by  the  Prussians  exceeded  two  thousand.  .  .  . 
The  claims  of  states  and  cities  for  indemnity  on 
account  of  (the  enormous  exactions  made  from 
them  by  the  French  generals,  under  the  authority 
of  the  Convention  and  the  Emperor,  were  still 
more  extraordinary.  .  .  .  The  vast  amount  of 
these  claims  for  indemnities  in  money  or  terri- 
tories, and  the  angry  feelings  with  which  they 
were  urged,  were  of  sinister  augury  to  the  French 
nation,  and  augmented,  in  a  most  serious  degree, 
the  difficulties  experienced  by  these  who  were  in- 
trusted with  the  conduct  of  the  negotiations. 
But,  be  they  what  they  may,  the  French  had  no 
means  of  resisting  them ;  all  the^  could  trust  to 
was  the  moderation  or  jealousies  of  their  con- 
querors. The  force  which,  during  the  months  of 
July  and  August,  advanced  from  all  quarters  into 
their  devoted  territory,  was  immense,  and  such 
as  demonstrated  that,  if  Napoleon  had  not  suc- 
ceeded in  dissolving  the  alliance  by  an  early  vic- 
tory in  the  Netherlands,  the  contest,  even  with- 
out the  battle  of  Waterloo,  would  have  been 
hopeless.  The  united  armies  of  Russians  and 
Austrians,  350,000  strong,  under  Schwartzenberg 
and  Barclay  de  Tolly,  crossed  the  Rhine  in  various 
places  from  Bale  to  Coblentz,  and,  pressing  rap- 
idly forward,  soon  occupied  the  whole  eastern 
provinces  of  France.  The  Austrians  and  Piedmon- 
tese,  a  hundred  thousand  more,  passed  Mont 
Cenis,  or  descended  the  Rhone  from  Geneva  to 
Lyons.  The  Spaniards  made  their  appearance  in 
Beam  or  Roussillon.  The  armies  of  Blucher  and 
Wellington,  now  reinforced  to  200,000  effective 
men,  occupied  Paris,  its  euvirons,  Normandy,  a  id 
Picardy.  Eighty  thousand  Prussians  and  Ger- 
mans, in  addition,  were  advancing  through  the 
Rhenish  provinces  and  Belgium.  Before  the 
Allied  sovereigns  returned  to  Paris,  in  the  middle 
of  July,  the  French  territory  was  occupied  by 
800,000  men,  to  oppose  which  no  considerable 
force  remained  but  the  army  beyond  the  Loire, 
which  mustered  65,000  combatants.  .  .  .  Austria 
insisted  upon  getting  back  Lorraine  and  Alsace ; 
Spain  put  in  a  claim  to  the  Basque  provinces; 
Prussia  alleged  that  her  security  would  be  incom- 
plete unless  Mayeuce,  Luxembourg,  aud  all  the 


frontier  provinces  of  P'rance  adjoining  her  lerri 
tory,  were  ceded  to  her;  and  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands  claimed  the  whole  of  the  French 
fortresses  of  tlie  Flemish  barrier.  The  monarchy 
of  Louis  seemed  on  the  eve  of  dissolution ;  and 
so  complete  was  the  prostration  of  the  vanquished, 
tliat  there  appeared  no  power  capable  of  prevent- 
ing it.  It  was  with  no  small  difliculty,  and  more 
from  the  mutual  jealousies  of  the  different  pow- 
ers than  any  other  cavise,  that  these  natural  re- 
prisals for  French  rapacity  were  prevented  from 
taking  place.  The  negotiation  was  protracted  at 
Paris  till  late  in  autumn;  Russia,  which  had 
nothing  to  gain  by  the  proposed  partition,  took 
part  with  France  throughout  its  whole  continu- 
ance ;  and  the  different  powers,  to  support  their 
pretensions  in  this  debate,  maintained  their 
armies,  who  had  entered  on  all  sides,  on  the 
French  soil;  so  that  above  800,000  foreign  troops 
were  quartered  on  its  inhabitants  for  several 
months.  At  length,  however,  by  the  persevering 
efforts  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  ]VI.  Nesselrode,  and 
M.  Talleyrand,  all  difficulties  were  adjusted,  and 
the  second  treaty  of  Paris  was  concluded  in  No- 
vember 1815,  between  France  and  the  whole 
Allied  powers.  By  this  treaty,  and  the  relative 
conventions  which  were  signed  the  same  day, 
conditions  of  a  very  onerous  kind  were  imposed 
upon  the  restored  government.  The  French  fron- 
tier was  restored  to  the  state  in  which  it  stood  in 
1790,  by  which  means  the  whole  of  the  territory, 
far  from  inconsiderable,  gained  by  the  treaty  of 
1814,  Avas  resumed  by  the  Allies.  In  consequence 
of  this,  France  lost  the  fortresses  of  Landau, 
Sarre-Louis,  Philipville,  and  Marienburg,  with 
the  adjacent  territory  of  each.  Versoix,  with  a 
small  district  round  it,  was  ceded  to  the  canton 
of  Geneva ;  the  fortress  of  Iluningcn  was  to  be 
demolished ;  but  the  little  country  of  the  Venai- 
sin,  the  first  conquest  of  the  Revolution,  was  pre- 
served to  France.  Seven  hundred  millions  of 
fiincs  (£28,000,000  sterling)  were  to  be  paid  to 
the  Allied  powers  for  the  expenses  of  the  war ; 
in  addition  to  which  it  was  stipulated  that  an 
army  of  150,000  men,  composed  of  30,000  from 
each  of  the  great  powers  of  England,  Russia, 
Austria,  and  Prussia,  and  the  lesser  powers  of 
Germany,  was  to  occupj-,  for  a  period  not  less 
than  three,  or  more  than  five  years,  the  whole 
frontier  fortresses  of  France ;  .  .  .  and  this  large 
force  was  to  be  maintained  entirely  at  the  expense 
of  the  French  government.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  different  powers  obtained  indemnities  for  the 
spoliations  inflicted  on  them  by  France  during 
the  Revolution,  which  amounted  to  the  enormous 
sum  of  735,000,000  of  francs  more  (£29,400,000 
sterling).  A  hundred  millions  of  francs  W'ere 
also  provided  to  the  smaller  powers  as  an  indem- 
nity for  the  expenses  of  the  war ;  so  that  the  total 
sums  wliich  France  had  to  pay,  besides  maintain- 
ing the  army  of  occupation,  amounted  to  no  less 
tlian  fifteen  hundred  aud  thirty-five  millions  of 
francs,  or  £61,400,000  sterling.  .  .  .  Great  Brit- 
ain, in  a  worthy  spirit,  surrendered  the  whole 
sum  falling  to  her  out  of  the  indemnity  for  the 
war,  amounting  to  nearly  £5,000,000  sterling,  to 
the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  to  restore  the 
famous  barrier  against  France  which  Joseph  II. 
had  so  insanely  demolished." — Sir  A.  Alison, 
Hist,  of  Europe,  1789-1815,  ch.  95  {i\  20). 

Also  in  :  Prince  de  Talleyrand,  Menwirs,  pt.  9 
(».  3).— E.  Hertslet,  The  Mapof  Euroitehy  Treaty, 
No.  40  (0.  1). 
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A.  D.  1815  (September),— The  Holy  Alliance. 
See  IIoi.Y  Ar.MANCE. 

A.  D.  1815-1830.— The  restored  monarchy. 
—Louis  XVIII.  and  Charles  X.— Career  of  the 
Reactionaries. — Conquest  of  Algiers. — Ordi- 
nances of  July. — Revolution.— Abdication  and 
exile  of  the  kine. — "Fnincewas  defcatecl  but 
not  cruslicd.  InaetMl  she  had  pained  Avignon 
and  .some  districts  of  Alsace  since  1792,  and  she 
had  gained  social  and  political  stability  by  having 
millions  of  peasants  as  small  proprietors  in  the 
Boil;  moreover,  as  Napoleon  always  waged  his 
wars  at  the  expense  of  his  conquered  foes,  the 
French  national  debt  was  after*all  the  wars  only 
one-sixth  of  the  debt  of  Great  Britain.  So  France 
soon  rose  to  a  position  of  strength  and  prosperity 
hardly  equalled  in  all  Europe,  in  spite  of  bad 
harvests,  political  unrest,  and  the  foreign  occu- 
pation which  ended  in  1818.  The  royalists,  after 
a  quarter  of  a  century  of  repression,  now  re- 
venjfed  tiienisel  ves  with  truly  French  vehemence. 
In  France  a  victorious  party  generally  crushes 
its  opponents ;  and  the  elections,  held  during  the 
full  swing  of  the  royalist  reaction,  sent  np  to 
Paris  ft  Ijcgislative  Assembly  '  more  royalist  than 
the  king  himself.'  Tiefore  it  assembled,  Louis 
XVIIL,  in  spite  of  his  promise  only  to  puni.sh 
those  who  were  declared  by  the  Assembly  to  be 
traitors,  proscribed  tifty-sevcn  persons  who  had 
deserted  to  Napoleon  in  the  'Hundred  Days.' 
...  Of  the  proscribed  men  thirty-eight  were 
banished  and  a  few  were  shot.  Among  the  latter 
the  most  illustrious  was  Marshal  Ney,  whose 
past  bravery  did  not  shield  liim  from  the  extreme 
penalty  for  the  betrayal  of  the  military  oath. 
.  .  .  l^his  impolitic  execution  rankled  deep  in 
the  breasts  of  all  Napoleon's  old  soldiers,  but  for 
the  present  all  opposition  was  swept  away  in  the 
furious  tide  of  reaction.  Brune,  one  of  Napo- 
leon's marshals,  was  killed  by  the  royalist  popu- 
lace of  Avignon;  and  the  Protestants  of  tiie 
south,  who  were  suspected  of  favouring  Napo- 
leon's home  policy,  suflFered  terrible  o\itrages 
at  Nlmes  and  Uzfis  in  this  '  white  terror. '  The 
restored  monarchy  had  far  stronger  executive 
powers  than  the  old  system  wielded  before  1789, 
for  it  now  drew  into  its  hands  the  centralised 
powers  which,  under  the  Directory  and  the  Em- 
pire, had  replaced  the  old  cumbrous  provincial 
system;  but  even  this  gain  of  power  did  not 
satisfy  the  hot-headed  royalists  of  the  Chamber. 
They  instituted  judicial  courts  under  a  provost 
(prevot),  which  passed  severe  sentences  without 
right  of  appeal.  Dismissing  the  comparatively 
Liberal  ministers  Talleyrand  and  Fouche,  Louis 
in  September  1816  summoned  a  more  royalist 
ministry  under  the  Due  de  Richelieu,  which  was 
itself  hurried  on  ay  the  reactionaries.  Chateau- 
briand fanned  the  flames  of  royalist  passion  by 
his  writings,  until  the  king  even  found  it  neces- 
sary to  dissolve  this  mischievous  Chamber,  and 
the  new  deputies  who  assembled  (February  1817) 
,  ,  showed  a  more  moderate  spirit.  France  was 
soon  delivered  from  the  foreign  armies  of  occu- 
pation, for  the  sovereigns  of  Russia,  Austria, 
and  Prussia,  meeting  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  (Sep- 
tember 1818),  in  order  to  combat  revolutionary 
attempts,  decided  that  an  early  evacuation  of 
Prencii  territory  would  strengthen  the  Bourbon 
rule  in  France ;  and  they  renewed  the  Quadruple 
Alliance,  which  aimed  at  upholding  existing 
treaties.  The  discontent  in  Gfermany  and  Italy 
awakened  a  sympathetic  echo  in  France,  which 


showed  itself  in  the  retirement  of  the  Due  de 
Richelieu  and  the  accession  of  a  more  progressive 
minister,  T)i\  azes  (November  1819).  This  check 
to  the  royalist  reaction  was  soon  swept  away  by 
an  event  of  sinister  import.  The  Due  de  Berry, 
second  son  of  the  Comte  d'Artois,  was  assassi- 
nated (February  1830),  as  he  was  leaving  tlie  opera- 
house,  by  a  fanatic  who  aimed  at  cutting  off  the 
direct  Bourbon  line  (February  1820).  His  design 
utterly  failed,  for  a  posthumous  son,  the  cele- 
brated Comte  de  Chambord,  was  born  in  Sep- 
tember 1820;  and  the  only  result  was  a  new  out- 
burst of  royalist  fury.  Liberty  of  the  press  was 
suspended,  and  a  new  complicated  electoral  sys- 
tem restricted  the  franchise  to  those  who  paid  at 
least  1,000  francs  a  year  in  direct  taxation:  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  a  fifth  part  of  which  was 
renewed  every  jea •  by  an  electorate  now  nipre- 
senting  only  the  wealthy,  became  every  year 
more  reactionary,  while  the  Left  saw  its  numbers 
decline.  The  ultra-royalist  ministry  of  Vill<^le 
soon  in  its  turn  aroused  secret  conspiracies,  for 
the  death  of  Napoleon  (May  5,  1821)  was  now 
avv'akcning  a  fcelingof  regret  for  the  comparative 
liberty  enjoyed  in  France  during  the  Empire. 
Military  conspiracies  were  formed,  only  to  be 
discovered  and  crushed,  and  the  veteran  republi- 
can Lafayette  was  thought  to  be  concerned  in  a 
great  attempt  projected  in  the  eastern  rlepart- 
ments  with  its  headquarters  at  Belfort ;  and  the 
terrible  society  of  the  Carbonari  secretly  spread 
its  arms  through  the  south  of  France,  where  it 
found  soil  as  favourable  as  in  Italy  itself.  .  .  . 
A  revolution  in  Spain  held  Ferdinand  a  prisoner 
in  his  palace  at  JVladrid.  Louis  determined  to 
uphold  the  throne  ^f  his  Bourbon  relative,  and 
stmt  an  army  which  quickly  effected  its  object 
(1823).  'The  Pyrenees  no  longer  exist,'  ex- 
claimed Louis  XVIII.  In  fact,  everywhere  in 
Europe  absolutism  seemed  to  be  triumphant, 
and  the  elections  of  December  1823  sent  up  a 
further  reinforcement  to  the  royalist  party ;  also 
tlie  approaching  end  of  the  sensible  old  king 
foreshadowed  a  period  of  still  more  violent  re- 
action under  his  hot-headed  brother  Charles. 
Louis  XVIII.  died  on  September  16,  1824.  At 
his  death  the  restoration  seemed  firmly  estab- 
lished. .  .  .  France  had  quickly  recovered  from 
twenty  years  of  warfare,  and  was  thought  to 
have  the  strongest  government  in  Europe.  Al- 
ways the  chief  of  the  reactionary  nobles,  Charles 
had  said,  '  It  is  only  liafayette  and  I  who  have 
not  changed  since  1789.'  Honest,  sincere,  and 
affable  as  the  new  king  was,  yet  his  popularity 
soon  vanished  when  it  was  seen  how  entirely  he 
was  under  the  control  of  his  confessor ;  and  the 
ceremonies  of  his  coronation  at  Rheims  showed 
that  he  intended  to  revive  the  almost  forgotten 
past  In  Quizot's  words,  'Louis  XVIII.  was  a 
moderate  of  the  old  system  and  a  liberal-minded 
inlieritor  of  the  18th  century :  Charles  X,  was  a 
true  Emigre,  and  a  submissive  bigot.'  Among 
the  first  bills  which  Charles  proposed  to  the  y ' 
Chambers  was  one  to  indemnify  those  who  had 
lost  their  lands  in  the  Revolution.  To  give  these 
lands  back  would  have  caused  general  unsettle- 
ment  among  thousands  of  small  cultivators;  but 
the  former  landowners  received  an  indemnity  of 
a  milliard  of  francs,  which  they  exclaimed  against 
for  its  insufl[lciency  jusfc  as  loudly  as  the  radicals 
did  for  its  extravagance:  by  this  tardy  act  of 
justice  the  State  endeavoured  to  repair  some  of 
the  unjust  confiscations  of  the  revolutionary  era. 
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.  .  .  The  attempts  made  Ijy  the  Jesuits  to  regain 
their  legal  status  in  Frunte,  in  spite  of  tlie  pro- 
hibition dating  from  before  tlie  full  of  the  old 
regime,  aroused  further  hostility  to  the  king, 
who  was  well  known  to  favour  their  euuse. 
Nothing,  however,  so  strengthened  the  growing 
opposition  in  the  Chambers  and  in  the  country  at 
large  as  a  rigorous  measure  aimed  at  the  news- 
papers, pamphlets,  and  books  which  combated 
the  clerical  reaction.  These  publications  were 
to  pay  a  stiunp  duty  per  page,  while  crushing 
V  fines  were  devised  to  ruin  the  olTending  critics. 
One  of  the  leaders  of  the  opposition,  Casimir 
Perier,  exclaimed  against  this  measure  as  ruin- 
ous to  trade:  '  Printing  would  be  8uppres.sed  in 
France  and  transferred  to  Belgium.'  The  king 
persevered  in  his  mad  enterprise:  he  refused  to 
receive  a  petition  from  the  most  august  literary 
society  in  Europe,  the  Academic  Fran(,'aise,  and 
ca.shiered  its  promoters  as  if  they  were  clerks 
under  his  orders.  Strange  to  say,  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  passed  the  measure,  while  that  of 
the  Peers  rejected  it —  an  event  greeted  by  illumi- 
nations all  over  Paris  (April  1827).  A  few  days 
afterwards,  at  a  review  of  the  National  Guards 
in  Paris,  the  troops  raised  cries  for  the  liberty  of 
the  press  and  for  the  charter  granted  in  1815. 
The  next  day  they  were  disbanded  by  royal 
command,  hut  were  foolishly  allowed  to  retain 
their  arms,  which  were  soon  to  be  used  against 
the  government.  Charles  next  created  seventy- 
six  new  peers  to  outvote  his  opponents  in  the 
Upper  House.  He  also  dissolved  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  but  found  the  new  members  less 
pliable.  Finally,  Charles  liad  to  give  way  for 
the  time,  and  accept  a  more  moderate  ministry 
under  Marlignac  in  place  of  the  reactionary 
VillCle  Cabinet.  .  .  .  Charles  was  soon  able  ;  ) 
dismiss  this  ministrj',  the  last  hope  of  concili- 
ation, and  formed  (August  1829)  a  ministry  under 
Count  Polignac,  one  of  whose  colleagues  was  the 
General  Bourmont  who  had  deserted  to  the  allies 
the  day  before  Waterloo.  The  king's  speech  at 
the  opening  of  the  next  session  (March  1830)  was 
curt  and  threatening,  and  the  Chamber  was  soon 
prorogued.  Reform  banquets,  a  custom  which 
the  French  borrowed  from  English  reformers, 
increased  the  agitation,  which  the  Polignac  min- 
istry vainly  sought  to  divert  by  ambitious  proj- 
ects of  invasion  and  partition  of  some  neigh- 
bouring States.  The  only  practical  outcome  of 
these  projects  was  the  conquest  of  the  i)irate 
stronghold  of  Algiers.  This  powerful  fortress 
had  been  bombarded  and  reduced  by  Lord  Ex- 
mouth  with  the  British  fleet  in  1816,  and  the 
captives,  mostly  Italians,  were  released  from 
that  den  of  slave-dealers ;  but  the  Dey  of  Algiers 
had  resumed  his  old  habits,  complaints  from  the 
French  were  met  by  defiance,  and  at  last  the 
French  envoy  quitted  the  harbour  amid  a  shower 
of  bullets.  A  powerful  expedition  effected  a 
landing  near  the  strongly-fortified  harbour,  and 
easily  beat  back  the  native  attack;  and  then 
from  the  land  side  soon  battered  down  the  de- 
fences of  the  city  [see  Baubauy  States  :  A.  D. 
1830].  Thus  the  city  whicJi  had  long  been  the 
teri'or  of  Mediterranean  sailors  became  the  nu- 
cleus of  the  important  PYench  colony  of  Algeria 
(July  4,  1830).  The  design  of  Charles  X.  and  of 
his  reactionary  Polignac  ministry  to  divert  the 
French  people  from  domestic  grievances  to  for- 
eign conquest  needed  the  genius  and  strength  of 
a  Napoleon  to  ensure  success.    The  mere  fact  of 


the  expedition  being  umh'r  *lo  command  of  the 
hated  (ieneral  Bourmont  ha(i  made  it  unpopular. 
.  .  .  So,  although  tlie  victt)ry  was  triumi)lianlly 
announced  throughout  France,  j-et  llie  elections 
sent  up  a  majority  ho.stile  to  the  king.  Never- 
theless, with  his  usual  blind  obstinacy,  Charles 
on  the  2r)(h  July  WM  i.ssued  die  famous  onli- 
nances  which  brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  Tim 
first  suspended  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  \J 
placed  books  uiuler  a  strict  censorship;  the 
second  dissolved  the  newly-elected  Chamber  of 
Deputies;  tlie  tiiird  excluded  licensed  dealers 
(patentes)  from  the  franchise;  the  fourth  sum- 
moned anew  Chamber  under  the  new  conditions, 
every  one  of  which  violated  the  charter  granted 
by  the  late  king.  The  Parisians  at  once  fiew 
to  arms,  and  raised  barricades  in  the  many  nar- 
row streets  which  then  favoured  street-defence. 
Marmont,  hated  by  the  i)eople  as  being  the  first 
of  Napoleon's  marshals  who  had  treated  with  the 
allies,  was  to  quell  the  disturbances  with  some 
20,000  troops  of  the  line;  but  on  the  second  day's 
fighting  (July  28)  the  insurgents,  aided  by  the 
disbanded  National  Guards,  and  veterans  or  the  1/ 
empire,  beat  back  the  troops;  and  on  the  third 
day  the  royal  troops,  cut  oil  from  food  and  sup- 
plies, and  exhausted  by  the  heat,  gave  w;:/  be- 
fore the  tricolour  flag;  the  defection  of  tvo  lino 
regiments  left  the  Louvre  unguarded;  u  r.ui.ic 
spread  among  other  regiments,  and  soon  the  tri- 
colour floated  above  the  Tuileries.  Charles  there- 
upon set  the  undignified  example,  soon  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  so  many  kings  and  princes,  of  giving 
way  when  it  was  too  late.  He  offered  to  with- 
draw the  hated  ordinances,  but  was  forced  to 
flee  from  St.  C'loud.  He  then  tried  the  last  ex- 
pedient, also  doomed  to  failure,  of  abdicating  in 
favour  of  his  little  grandson  the  Due  de  Bor- 
deaux, since  better  known  as  tlieComtedc  Cham- 
bord.  Retiring  slowly  with  his  family  to  Cher- 
bourg, the  baflled  monarch  set  out  for  a  second 
and  last  exile,  spent  first  at  Holyrood  Palace, 
Edinburgh,  and  ended  at  GUritz  in  Bohemia. 
More  than  5,000  civilians  and  700  soldiers  were 
killed  or  wounded  in  these  terrible  '  three  days ' 
of  July  1830,  which  ended  all  attempts  to  re-es- 
tablish the  tyranny  of  the  old  regime.  The  vie 
tims  were  appropriately  buried  in  the  Place  de 
la  Bastille.  They  freed  not  France  alone,  but 
dealt  a  fierce  blow  at  the  system  of  Metternich." 
—3.  II.  Rose,  Centiwy  of  Voutinental  llistory,  ch. 
23. 

Also  m:  D.  Turnbull,  The  French  Bev.  of 
1830. — A.  de  Lamartine,  The  Restoration  of  Mon- 
archy in  France,  bk.  32-50  (p.  3-4).— E.  E.  Crowe, 
IltHt.  of  the  Reigns  of  Louis  XVIII.  and  G/iarlea 
X. — Prince  de  Talleyrand,  Memoirs,  pt.  10  (v.  3- 
4). — G.  L.  Dickinson,  Revolution  and  Reaction  in 
Modern  France,  eh.  3. 

A.  D.  1822. — The  Congress  of  Verona. — 
French  intervention  in  Spain  approved.  See 
Verona:  The  Congress  of. 

A.  D.  1823-1827.— Interference  in  Spain,  to    . 
suppress  the  revolution  and  reinstate  King 
Ferdinand,     See  Spain;  A.  1).  1814-1827. 

A.  D.  1827-1829.— Intervention  on  behalf  of 
Greece.— Battle  of  Navarino.  See  Greece: 
A.  D.  1821-1829. 

A.  D.  1830-1840. — The  monarchy  renewed 
under  Louis  Philippe. — Its  steady  drift  from 
the  constitutional  course. — "The  Constitutional 
party  set  their  hopes  on  Louis  Philippe,  Duke 
of  Orleans.     This  prince,  born  in  1773,  was  the 
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son  of  that  notorious  'Egnllto'  who  during  tlio 
revolution  Imd  ondeil  lils  clicfkcri'd  career  under 
tii<;  guillotine,  llin  griuidniotlier  was  tlie  noble 
Elizabeth  Chivrlottc,  a  native  of  the  Palatinate, 
who  had  the  niisfortiuio  to  be  tlie  wife  of  the 
effeminate  Duke  of  Orlcan.s,  brotlier  of  Louis 
XIV.  Loids  I'hilippe  was  a  Hourbon,  like  King 
Charles;  but  the  opuxwition  of  severul  nicinbers 
of  this  Orleans  branch  of  the  royal  hou.se  liad 
causeil  it  to  be  regarded  as  a  separate  family. 
From  his  youth  up  he  had  displayed  u  great  deal 
of  i)opular  spirit  and  common  sense.  .  .  .  Seem- 
ingly created  by  his  nature  and  career  to  be  a 
citizen  king,  lie  luui  long  since,  as  early  as  1814, 
det^rndned  to  accept  the  throne  in  case  it  were 
offered  him."  Tlie  otfer  came  in  1830  with 
the  revolution  of  July.  On  tlie  31st  of  that 
month  he  accepted  the  ofHce  of  lieutenant-gen- 
eral of  the  kingdom,  conferred  by  the  vote  of  a 
meeting  of  lifty  delegates.  "The  ' Society  of  tlie 
Friends  of  the  People '  [an  drganization  of  the 
pronounced  republicans],  not  very  well  pleased 
with  this  result  of  the  '  great  week '  [as  the  week 
of  the  revolution  was  called],  laid  before  Lafay- 
ette, on  the  followinjij  day,"  their  programme, 
"  and  commissioned  him  to  make  the  duke  guar- 
antee the  popular  rights  tlierein  set  forth  by  his 
signature.  With  this  document  in  his  pocket, 
Lafayette  made  his  .  .  .  visit  to  Louis  Philippe 
In  the  Palais  Royal.  In  the  course  of  conversa- 
tion he  said  to  him,  '  You  know  that  I  am  a  re- 
publican, and  consider  the  American  constitution 
the  most  perfect'  'lam  of  the  same  opinion,' 
replied  the  duke ;  '  no  one  could  have  been  two 
years  in  America  and  not  share  that  view.  But 
ao  you  think  that  that  constitution  could  be 
adopted  in  France  in  its  present  condition — with 
the  present  state  of  popular  opinion?'  'No,' 
said  Lafayette ;  '  what  France  needs  is  a  popular 
monarchy  surrounded  by  republican — thoroughly 
republican  —  institutions. '  '  There  I  quite  agree 
with  you,'  rejoined  Louis  Philippe.  Enchanted 
with  this  political  harmony,  the  old  general  con- 
sidered it  unnecessary  to  present  the  programme, 
and  went  security  to  the  republicans  for  the 
duke,  the  patriot  of  1789.  ...  On  the  3d  of 
August  the  Chamber  was  opened  by  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  and  the  abdication  of  the  king  and 
dauphin  announced.  .  .  .  The  question  whether 
the  constitution  was  to  be  changed,  and  how, 
gave  rise  to  an  animated  contest  between  radicals 
and  liberals.  The  confidence  in  Louis  Philippe 
was  so  great,  that  they  were  content  with  a  few 
improvements.  The  throne  was  declared  vacant, 
and  Louis  Philippe  proclaimed  king  of  the 
French.  .  .  .  August  8th,  Louis  Philippe  ap- 
peared in  the  Palais  Bourbon,  took  the  oath  to 
the  constitution,  and  was  thereupon  proclaimed 
king.  .  .  .  None  of  the  great  monarchs  had  so 
ditflcult  a  task  as  Louis  Philippe.  If  he  attached 
himself  to  the  majority  of  his  people  and  showed 
himself  in  earnest  with  '  the  republican  institu- 
tions which  ouglit  to  surround  the  throne,'  he 
had  all  the  continental  powers  against  him;  if 
he  inclined  toward  the  absolute  system  of  the 
latter,  then  not  alone  tlie  extreme  parties,  but 
also  the  men  of  the  constitutional  monarchy,  .  .  . 
rose  against  him.  .  .  .  His  system,  which  he 
himself  named  a  happy  medium  (juste  milieu), 
would  have  been  a  happy  medium  if  he  had 
struck  the  middle  and  kept  it ;  but  he  gradually 
swerved  so  much  toward  the  right  that  the  mid- 
dle was  far  to  his  left.    From  the  outset  he  had 


three  parties  against  him  —  Legitimists,  Bona- 
partists,  and  Itcpuhlicaim."  At  intervals,  tliero 
were  demonstrations  and  insurrections  luulcr- 
takeii  in  the  interest  of  each  of  these.  In  July, 
1835,  the  assassination  of  the  king  was  attempted, 
by  the  t-.xplosion  of  an  infernal  machine,  which 
killed  and  wounded  sixty  people.  "The  whole 
Iiepul)lican  party  was  unjustly  made  resiionsililo 
for  this  alteiniit,  and  new  blows  were  struck  at 
the  juries  and  tli(!  Press.  Every  Press  otfeiico 
involving  a  libel  of  the  king  or  the  administra- 
tion was  to  be  tried  from  this  time  on  before!  the 
Court  of  Peers,  and  the  composititm  of  that  l)ody 
rendered  conviction  certain.  With  these  '  Sep- 
temljcr  laws'  the  reaction  was  complete,  the 
power  of  the  Republicans  was  broken.  Their 
activity  did  not  cease,  however.  Their  numerous 
societies  continued  to  exist  in  secret,  and  to  the 
political  alllliated  themselves  the  social  societies, 
which  .  .  .  demanded,  among  other  impossibili- 
ties, the  abolition  of  private  property.  It  was 
these  baleful  excrescences  which  deprived  repub- 
licanism of  all  credit,  and  outbreaks  like  that  of 
.May  l'2th,  1839,  where  a  few  hundred  members 
of  the  '  Society  of  the  Seasons,'  with  Barbies  and 
Blanqui  at  their  head,  disarmed  military  posts 
and  proclaimed  the  republic,  found  not  the 
slightest  response.  The  repeated  attempts  which 
were  made  on  the  king's  life  were  also  unsuccess- 
ful." The  relations  of  Louis  Philippe  "to  foreign 
powers  became  better  the  more  he  approximated 
to  their  .system,  putting  restraints  upon  societies, 
the  Press,  and  juries,  and  energetically  crushing 
popular  revolts.  Naturally  he  was  by  this  very 
means  constantly  further  estranging  the  mass  of 
the  people.  .  .  .  What  the  Legitimists  and  Re- 
publicans had  not  effected  —  a  change  of  gov- 
ernment—  the  Napoleonids  now  took  in  hand." 
Louis  Napoleon  Boni>  parte,  son  of  ex -king  Louis 
of  Holland  and  Hortense  Beauhamais,  made  his 
appearance  among  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison  at 
Strasburg,  October  30, 1836,  with  the  expectation 
that  they  would  proclaim  him  emperor  and  set 
the  example  of  a  rising  in  his  favor.  But  the 
attempt  was  a  wretched  failure ;  Louis  Napoleon 
was  arrested  and  contemptuously  sent  out  of  the 
country',  to  America,  without  punishment.  In 
1840  he  repeated  his  undertaking,  at  Boulogne, 
more  abortively  than  in  the  first  instance;  was 
again  made  prisoner,  and  was  consigned,  this 
time,  to  the  castle  of  Ham,  from  which  he  es- 
caped six  years  later.  ' '  All  the  world  laughed  at 
his  folly;  but  without  the  scenes  of  Strasburg 
and  Boulogne,  and  the  martyrdom  of  a  six  years' 
imprisonment,  his  name  certainly  would  not  have 
produced  such  an  effect  in  the  year  1848. " — W. 
MUller,  Political  History  of  Recent  Times,  sect.  7 
and  14. 

Also  in  :  L.  Blanc,  Hist,  of  Ten  Years,  1830- 
1840. — F.  P.  Guizot,  Memoirs  to  Illustrate  tlie 
Hist,  of  My  Own  Time,  v.  3-4. 

A.  b.  1 831-1832.— Intervention  in  the  Neth- 
erlands.—  Siege  of  Antwerp.  See  Netheu- 
LANDS:  A.  D.  1830-1832. 

A.  D.  1 833-1 840.  —  The  Turko-Egyptian 
question  and  its  settlement.  See  Turks:  A.  D. 
1831-1840 

A.  D.  1833-1846.— The  subjugation  of  Al- 
geria.—War  with  Abd-el-Kader.  See  Bakbary 
States:  A.  D.  1830-1846. 

A.  D.  1841-1848.- Thelimitcdelectoralbody 
and  its  corruption.— Agitation  for  reform.— 
The   suppressed    banquet  at   Paris  and  the 
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revolution  which  followed. —  Abdication  and 
flig-ht  of  the  king.—  "  Till'  moimnhy  of  l.ouis 
PhllipiM!  IhhUmI  for  18  vtiirH.  IJiit  the  experi- 
ment W118  prHctic'iitile  only  so  lonj?  as  the  tliroiie 
rested  on  a  Hinall  body  of  oliedlent  electors.  Tlie 
qualitlcution  for  tfic  franchise  was  so  hi^li  that 
>(  it  was  lield  only  by  20(),()00  people.  Ho  small  a 
constitiiency  ctnM  be  'managed'  l)y  the  skill  of 
M.  Gulzot  and  iM.  Thiers  [who  were  the  chief 
iivals  of  th(!  time  in  political  leadership].  It 
conld  bi!  '  managed '  tliro\igh  gifts  of  places, 
bribes,  the  intluenco  of  local  magnates,  and  the 
pressure  of  public  ofllcials.  There  was  never 
perhaps  so  corrupt  an  electoral  body.  .  .  .  M. 
Gulzot,  wlio  was  an  austere  puritan  at  liome,  and 
who  has  entered  into  a  conjj)etition  with  Saint 
Augustin  as  a  writer  of  religious  meditations, 
raised  many  sneers  to  the  lips  of  worldlings,  not 
only  by  lending  his  hand  to  the  infamous  in- 
trigue of  tlie  Hpanish  Marriages,  but  by  allowing 
his  subordinates  to  tratlic  in  places  for  the  sake 
of  getting  votes.  Ills  own  hands,  of  course, 
■were  clean;  no  one  spoke  a  whisper  against  his 
personal  purity.     But  lie  seemed  to  have  much 

{)ractical  sympathy  witli  the  advice  which  Pitt, 
n  one  of  Landor  s  '  Imaginary  Conversations, ' 
gives  to  his  young  disciple  Canning.  Pecuniary 
corruption  was  the  very  breath  of  life  to  the  con- 
stitutional monarchy.  The  voters  were  bought  as 
freely  as  if  they  had  stood  in  the  market-place. 
The  system  admirably  suited  the  purpose  of  tlie 
little  family  party  of  princes  and  parliamentary 
chiefs  who  ruled  the  country.  But  it  was  as  arti- 
ficial and  fleeting  as  the  sand  castles  which  a 
child  builds  on  tlio  edge  of  the  advancing  tide. " — 
J.  Macdonell,  France  since  tlie  Fimt  Empire,  pp. 
172-174. — "Tlie  population  of  France  was  then 
34,000,000,  and  the  privilege  of  the  political  frau- 
,  chise  was  vested  exclusively  in  those  who  paid 
^  in  direct  taxes  a  sum  not  less  than  £8.  This 
class  numbered  little  more  than  200,000.  .  .  . 
The  government  had  130,000  places  at  its  dis- 
posal, and  the  use  which  was  made  of  these  dur- 
ing the  18  years  of  Louis  Philippe's  reign  was 
productive  of  corruption  more  widespread  and 
shameless  than  France  had  known  since  the  first 
revolution.  In  the  scarcely  exaggerated  lan- 
guage used  by  M.  de  Lamartine,  the  government 
had  '  succeeded  in  making  of  a  nation  of  citizens 
a  vile  band  of  beggars. '  It  was  obvious  to  all 
who  desired  the  regeneration  of  France  that  re- 
form must  begin  with  the  representation  of  tlie 
people.  To  this  end  the  liberals  directed  much 
effort.  They  did  not  as  yet  propose  universal 
suffrage,  and  their  leaders  were  divided  between 
an  extension  of  the  franchise  to  all  who  paid  £2 
of  direct  taxes  and  an  extension  which  went  no 
lower  than  £4.  The  demand  for  reform  was 
resisted  by  the  government.  .  .  .  Among  the 
leaders  of  the  liberal  party  were  men  of  high 
character  and  commanding  influence.  Arago, 
Odillon  Barrot,  Louis  Blanc,  Thiers,  Lamartine, 
were  formidable  assailants  for  the  strongest 
government  to  encounter.  Under  their  guidance 
the  agitation  for  reform  assumed  dimensions  ex- 
ceedingly embarrassing  and  even  alarming.  For 
once  France  borrowed  from  England  her  method 
of  political  agitation.  Reform  banquets,  at- 
tended by  thousands  of  persons,  were  held  in 
all  the  chief  towns,  and  the  pressure  of  a  peaceful 
public  opinion  was  employed  to  obtain  the  remedy 
of  a  great  wrong.  The  police  made  feeble  at- 
tempts to  prevent  such  gatherings,  but  were 


ordinarily  unsuccciuful.  But  the  king  and  M. 
Guizot,  strong  in  the  support  of  the  army  and  a  . 
purcluiHi'd  majority  of  the  deputies,  and  appar-  '* 
ently  liltle  aware  of  the  vehemence  of  the  iMipu- 
lur  desire,  made  no  elTort  to  satisfy  or  propitiate. 
Louis  Philippe  had  wisely  set  a  high  value  on 
the  maintenance  of  cordial  relations  with  Kng- 
land.  .  .  .  The  (iueiii  of  England  gratified  him 
by  a  visit  [184;t|.  which  he  returiK'd  a  f(!W  months 
alter.  .  .  .  During  these  visits  there  was  much 
conversation  regarding  a  Spanish  matter  whicli 
was  then  of  some  interest.  Tlie  Spanish  govern- 
ment was  looking  around  to  (liid  suitaiile  hus- 
bands for  their  young  (luecn  and  her  sister.  The 
hands  of  the  princesses  were  offered  to  two  sons 
of  Louis  Philiiipe.  But  .  .  .  England  looked 
witli  disfavour  upon  a  close  alliance  between  the 
crowns  of  France  and  Spain.  The  kjng  would 
not  offend  England.  Ho  declined  the  Tiand  of 
the  Spanish  (jueen,  but  accepted  that  of  her 
sister  for  liis  fourth  son,  the  Due  de  Montpensier. 
Queen  Victoria  and  her  ministers  approved  of 
that  marriage  on  tlie  condition  voluntarily  offered 
by  King  Louis,  that  it  sliould  not  take  place  till 
tlie  Spani-sh  queen  >vas  married  and  had  children. 
But  in  a  few  years  tlie  king  violated  his  pledge, 
and  pres.sed  upon  Spain  un  arrangement  under 
which  the  two  marriages  were  celebrated  to- 
gether [1846].  .  .  .  To  Louis  Philippe  himself 
the  transaction  was  calamitous.  He  had  broken 
his  kingly  word,  and  he  stood  before  Europe 
and  before  his  own  people  a  dislionoured  man. 
.  .  .  Circumstances  made  it  easy  for  the  opposi- 
tion to  enhance  the  general  discontent.  Many 
evidences  of  shameless  corruption  were  at  this 
time  brought  to  light.  .  .  .  The  crops  failed  in 
1845  and  1846,  and  prices  rose  to  a  famine  point.  -J 
.  .  .  The  demand  for  parliamentary  reform  be- 
came constantly  more  urgent;  but  M.  Guizot 
heeded  it  not.  The  reformers  took  up  again  their 
work  of  agitation.  They  announced  a  great 
procession  and  reform  banquet.  The  police, 
somewhat  hesitatingly,  interdicted  the  demon- 
stration, and  its  promoters  resolved  to  submit; 
but  the  people,  insufllciently  informed  of  these 
movements,  gathered  for  the  procession  in  the 
early  morning.  All  that  day  rFebruary  22, 1848] 
the  streets  were  thronged,  and  the  excitement  or 
the  people  increased  from  hour  to  hour ;  but  few 
soldiers  were  seen,  and  consequently  no  conflict 
occurred.  Next  morning  the  strategic  points  of 
the  city  were  garrisoned  by  a  strong  force  of 
soldiers  and  national  guards,  and  the  people  saw 
that  the  government  feared  them.  Business  was 
suspended,  and  the  constantly  rising  agitation 
foretold  irrepressible  tumults.  The  men  of  the 
faubourgs  appeared  once  more.  Towards  even- 
ing a  few  barricades  were  thrown  up,  and  a  few 
gunsmiths'  shops  were  plundered.  Worst  of  all, 
the  national  guard  appeared  to  sympathize  with 
the  people.  ...  To  appease  the  angry  mob,  no 
measure  seemed  so  hopeful  as  the  sacrifice  of  the 
ministry.  Guizot  resigned.  Thiers  and  Odillon 
Barrot,  chiefs  of  the  liberal  party,  were  received 
into  tlic  cabinet.  Marshal  Bugeaud  was  ap- 
pointed to  command  tlie  troops.  But  before  the 
day  closed  a  disaster  had  occurred  which  made  all 
concession  vain.  Before  one  of  the  public  offices 
there  was  stationed  a  battalion  of  infantry, 
around  which  thene  surged  an  excited  crowd. 
A  shot  came  from  the  crowd,  and  was  promptly 
responded  to  by  a  volley  which  killed  or  wounded 
50  persons.     The  bodies  of  the  victims  were 
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bImmI  on  wug^oUH  iind  drnwii  itlon^  tlio  Htn-<;lH, 
tlmt  flic  fury  i)f  tlus  jx-oplc  niijcl'l  !»<•  «'X('it(<l  to 
tlu- hiKl"'Mt  pitcli.  Diiriii^  timt  Hli'cplcsH  iiiKlit, 
Miirslml  HiijfciiiKl,  Hkllfully  dircrtiiiK  tlii)  forces 
wliicli  It"  (■oiiunuiulcil,  Imil  tiiki'ii  tlio  burricadcH 
1111(1  cITi'ctivcly  clu'ckrtl  the  rioters.  Hut  in  nirly 
inoriiin>^  the  new  iiiinisterH  onleicd  him  to  desiMt 
mid  withdraw  Idn  troopH.  Tliey  deemed  it  use- 
leHS  to  ri'siHt.  Coiieessioii  wiih,  in  tlieir  view, 
tlie  only  avenue  to  triiiKiuilllty.  The  soldiers 
retired;  the  erowrls  jjressed  on  to  the  Tuilcjries. " 
The  kln>?,  terrified  by  their  ai)pronfh,  was  per- 
Hiiuded  to  sign  an  abdication  in  favor  of  his 
grandson,  the  (!omte  de  I'aris,  and  to  lly  in  haste, 
with  his  family,  from  the  palace  and  from  Paris. 
A  week  later  the  rmal  fandly  "  reached  the  coast 
and  embarked  lor  England,  .  .  .  their  majesties 
travelling  under  the  lowly  but  well-chosen  in- 
cognito of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith.  .  ,  .  Immediately 
on  the  departure  of  the  king,  a  provisional  gov- 
ernment was  organized,  with  M.  Laniartine  at  its 
head." — H.  .Mackenzie,  Tfw  Nineteenth  Century, 
hk.  8,  ch.  1. 

Ai.HO  IN:  F.  V.  Ouizot,  France  under  Louis 
Philipiw. — M.  (Uiussidiere,  }finwirH,  r.  1. 

A.  D.  1848  (February— May).— The  three 
months  of  Provisional  Government. — Its  ex- 
traordinary measures. — Its  absolutism. — Crea- 
tion of  the  Ateliers  Nationaux. — The  conse- 
Guences. —  On  the  morning  of  February  24th  — 
tiie  moridng  of  the  king's  flight  —  M.  de  Lamar- 
tiue,  entering  the  Palais  Bourbon,  where  the 
ChamlKjr  of  l3eputies  held  its  meetings,  found  in 
the  vestibule  seven  or  eight  persons  waiting  for 
him.  "Who  they  were  we  are  not  told — or 
what  they  were,  except  that  they  belonged  to  the 
newspaper  press.  Even  the  names  of  tlie  papers 
with  wliich  they  were  connected  an-  not  exiiressly 
stated  —  though  the  'National'  and  'Heforme' 
are  indicated.  They  demanded  a  secret  confer- 
ence. Lumartine  took  them  into  a  distant  ai)art- 
ment."  There  they  "  proposed  to  him  to  substi- 
tute for  Louis-Philippe  tlic  Comte  de  Purls  as 
king,  and  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  as  regent,  and 
to  place  him  [Lamartine]  over  them  os  minister." 
"  Lamartlne  does  not  appear  to  have  been  sur- 
prised at  the  proposal.  He  docs  not  appear  to 
have  doubted  the  power  of  seven  or  eight  journal- 
ists to  dethrone  a  king,  create  a  regent,  and  ap- 
point a  minister  1  And  he  was  right.  "The  '  Na- 
tional' and  the  'Ilefonne,' whose  representatives 
stood  before  him,  did  more  than  all  this,  a  couple 
of  hours  after.  .  .  .  He  objected  to  their  scheme 
that  such  an  arrangement  would  not  last,  and 
declared  himself  in  favour  of  a  republic,  i)ased 
on  universal  .suffrage ;  .  .  .  they  expressed  their 
conviction,  and  separated,  agreed,  apparently, 
on  the  course  of  action  to  be  pursued.'  A  few 
liours  later,  the  Chamber  was  invaded  by  a  body 
of  rioters,  fresh  from  the  sack  of  the  Tuileries. 
The  Duchess  of  Orleans,  who  had  presented  her- 
self at  the  Chamber  with  her  two  children,  fled 
before  them.  "M.  Sauzet,  the  President,  disap- 
peared. Lamartine  [who  was  speaking]  remained 
in  the  tribune,  and  desired  Dupont  de  I'Eure  to 
take  the  vacant  chair."  Thereupon  a  Provisional 
Government  was  appointed,  in  some  fashion  not 
elearly  detailed.  It  underwent  certain  changes, 
by  unexplained  additions,  within  the  following 
day  or  two,  but  "  in  the  '  Moniteu" '  of  February 
27  (the  third  day  of  the  existence  of  the  Pro- 
visional Government),  its  members  are  arranged 
thus:— MJVL  Arago,  Dupont  de  I'Eure,  Albert 


(ouvrior),  P.  Marrast,  F.  Flocon,  Lamartine.  Marie, 
fi.  Hiane,  CrC-ndeux,  Ledru  Hollin,  Gamier  I'agt's. 
.  .  .  Within  two  days  after  its  formation  It  was 
on  the  brink  of  ruin  tmder  an  attack  from  the 
Terrorists  (or  Hed  Hepublicans,  who  assumed 
the  red  flag  as  their  standard].  .  .  .  The  contest 
liad  left  the  mend)ers  of  the  govenunent  in  a 
state  of  ndnd  which  M.  de  Lainurtine  thinks 
l)ecullarly  favourable  to  wise  legislation.  .  .  . 
'  Every  member  of  the  Council  sought  [he  ssiys], 
in  the  depths  of  his  heait  and  of  his  intellect,  for 
some  great  reform,  some  great  legislative,  politi- 
cal, or  moral  Improvement.  Home  proposed  the 
Instantaneous  abolition  of  negro  slavery.  ( )lliers, 
the  abolition  of  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the 
laws  of  September  upon  the  press.  Some,  the 
proclamation  of  fratendty  among  nations,  in 
order  to  abolish  war  by  abolishing  eomjuest. 
Some,  th(!  abolition  of  the  (luallfieatlcn  of  (?lee- 
tors.  And  all,  the  prlncii)les  of  mutual  charity 
among  all  cla-sses  of  citizens.  As  (julckly  as 
these  great  democratic  truths,  rather  felt  than 
dls(nissed,  were  ctmverted  into  decrees,  they  were 
print»'d  in  a  press  set  up  at  the  door  of  the  coun- 
cil-room, thrown  from  the  windows  to  the  crowd, 
and  despatched  by  couriers  through  the  de- 
l)artments.' .  .  .  The  Important  decrees,  which 
actually  bear  date  February  25  or  26,  and  which 
may  therefore  be  referred  to  this  evening  of  in- 
stinct, inspiration,  and  enthusiasm,  are  these: — 
The  18th,  which  sets  at  liberty  all  persons  de- 
talnecl  on  political  grounds.  The  19th,  by  which 
the  government  —  1,  Engages  to  secure  the  exis- 
tence of  the  operative  (ouvrier)  by  employment: 
2,  Engages  to  secure  employment  (garantir  du 
travail)  to  all  citizens:  !},  Admits  that  operatives 
ought  to  combine  in  order  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
th(;lr  labour:  4,  And  pronuses  to  return  to  the 
operatives,  whose  property  it  is,  the  million 
which  will  fall  in  from  the  civil  list.  Tin;  22nd, 
which  dissolves  the  Municipal  Guards.  Thc2(Jth, 
which  declares  that  the  actual  government  of 
France  is  republican,  and  that  the  natitm  will 
immciliatelv  be  called  on  to  ratify  by  its  votes 
this  resolution  of  the  government  aiid  of  the  peo- 

file  of  Palis.  The  29th,  which  declares  that 
loyalty,  under  any  name  whatever,  ...  is 
abolished.  .  .  .  And  the  30th,  which  directs  the 
immediate  establishment  of  national  workshops 
(ateliers  nationaux).  We  confess  that  we  agree 
with  Laniartine  in  thinking  that  they  bear  the 
stami)  of  instinct  much  more  than  that  of  reason. 
.  .  .  The  declaration  thai  the  actual  government 
of  France  was  republician  .  .  .  was  palpably  un- 
true. The  actual  goverument  of  France  at  that 
time  was  as  far  removed  from  republicanism  as 
it  was  possible  for  a  governjxiout  to  be.  It  was  a 
many-headed  Dictatorship — a  despotic  oligar- 
chy. Eleven  men  —  some  appointed  in  the  oftices 
of  a  newspaper,  and  the  others  by  a  mob  which 
had  broken  into  the  Chamber  of  Deputies — ruled 
France,  during  three  months,  with  au  absolute- 
ness of  which  there  is  no  other  example  in  his- 
tory. .  .  .  They  dissolved  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
tl(!S ;  they  forbade  the  peers  to  meet ;  they  added 
200,000  men  to  the  regular  army,  and  raised 
a  new  metropolitan  army  of  20,000  more  at 
double  the  ordinary  pay ;  to  meet  this  expense 
they  added  45  centimes  to  the  direct  taxes ;  they 
restricted  the  Bank  from  cash  payments;  they 
made  its  paper  a  legal  tender,  and  then  required 
it  to  lend  them  fifty  millions;  .  .  .  they  altered 
the  hours  of  laboui*  throughout  France,  and  sub- 
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Jpctod  to  hravy  fini's  any  nmstor  who  hIiouM 
allow  Ills  operatives  to  rciiiaiii  at  work  for  flu- 
accustoincil  period.  .  ,  .  Tlic  iicccHsary  consi!- 
qucii((!  of  the  liMl»  diicrcf,  jjroini.siiiK  cmploy- 
iiu'iit  to  all  apiillcantH,  wmh  tlio  crfation  of  tfio 
ulellerHiiati()iiati.\  hytlic  iJOth.  Thcuo  worltsliojis 
were  imiiii'diafcly  ojH'iu'd  in  llie  outskirts  of 
Paris.  A  person  who  w ished  to  take  advantage 
of  the  offers  of  the  Government  look  from  the 
person  witli  wliom  lie  lod^'i'd  a  rertilleate  that  he 
was  an  iidiahitantof  the  Department  de  la  Seine. 
This  certilleato  ho  carried  to  the  midric!  of  his 
arrondi.s.sement,  and  ohtained  an  order  of  ndmis- 
sion  to  an  atelier.  If  he  was  received  and  em- 
liloyed  there,  he  ohtained  an  order  on  his  mairic? 
lor  fort}'  sous.  If  he  was  not  received,  after 
havin<;  applied  at  all  of  them,  and  foun(l  them 
all  full,  he  received  an  order  for  thirty  sous. 
Thirty  sous  Is  not  high  pay;  l)iit  it  was  to  be 
had  for  doing  nothing;  andliopesof  advancement 
were  held  out.  Every  body  of  eleven  persons 
formed  an  cscouade;  and  their  lioad,  the  cscoua- 
dier,  elected  by  his  companions,  got  half  a  franc 
a  'iay  extra.  Five  cscouades  formed  a  brigade ; 
and  the  brigadier,  also  elected  by  his  subordi- 
nates, received  three  francs  a  day.  Al)ovc  the.se 
again  were  the  lieutenants,  the  chefs  de  com- 
pagnie,  the  chefs  de  service,  and  the  cliefs  d'ar- 
rondissement,  appointed  by  the  Government,  and 
receiving  progressively  higher  salaries.  Besides 
this,  bread  wa8,distril)uted  to  their  fandlies  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  cldldren.  The  hours 
supposed  to  1i()  employed  in  labour  were  nine 
and  a  half.  ,  .  This  semi-military  organisaticn, 
regular  payment,  and  nominal  work  produced 
results  which  we  cannot  suppose  to  have  l)een  un- 
expected by  the  Government.  M.  Emile  Thomas 
tells  us  that  in  one  mairie,  that  containing  tl\e 
Faubourg  8t.-Antoine,  a  mere  supplemental 
bureau  enrolled,  from  March  12  to  20,  more  than 
1,000  new  applicants  every  dajy.  We  have  be- 
fore us  a  list  of  those  who  ha(l  been  enrolled  on 
May  10,  and  it  amounts  to  87,942.  A  month 
later  it  amounted  to  125,000  —  representing,  at 
4  to  a  family,  600,000  persons  —  more  than  one 
half  of  the  population  of  Paris.  To  suppose  that 
such  an  army  as  this  could  be  regidarly  organ- 
ised, fed,  and  i)aid,  for  months  in  idleness,  and 
then  quietly  disbanded,  was  a  folly  of  which  the 
Provisional  Government  was  not  long  guilty. 
They  soon  saw  that  the  monster  which  they  had 
created  could  not  be  subdued,  if  it  could  be 
subdued  at  all,  bj'  any  means  short  of  civil  war. 
.  .  .  '  A  thuniier-cloud  (says  M.  de  Lamartine) 
was  always  before  our  eyes.  It  was  formed  by 
the  ateliers  nationaux.  This  army  of  120,000 
work-people,  tht  great  part  of  whom  were  idlers 
and  agitators,  was  the  deposit  of  the  misery,  the 
laziuess,  the  vagrancy,  the  vice,  and  the  sedition 
which  the  flood  of  the  revolution  had  cast  up 
and  left  on  its  shores.'.  .  .  As  they  were  man- 
aged, the  atelic'rs  nationaux,  it  is  now  admitted, 
produced  or  aggravated  the  very  evils  which 
they  professed  to  euro  or  to  palliate.  They  pro- 
vluced  or  continued  tlie  stagnation  of  business 
which  they  were  to  remedy ;  and,  when  tliey  be- 
came absolutely  intolerable,  the  attempt  to  put 
an  end  to  them  occasioned  the  civil  war  wliich 
they  were  to  prevent."— N.  W.  Senior,  Jmtrnala 
kept  in  Fi-ance  and  Italy,  1848-1852,  v.  1,  j)?- 
14-59. 

Also  in  :  ^Marquis  of  Normanby,  A    Tear  of 
Revolution,  ch.  3-11  {v.  1).— L.  Blanc,  Histoncal 
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liirtl.itton*,  1848. — A.  de  LamartliK',  Ifixf.  of  the 
llira/,iitiiiiiiif\H4H. — J.  P.  Him|)soii,  ISctniritfrom 
Kiriihitiiiiiiirii  I'lirin. 

A.  D.  1848  (April— December).  The  Con- 
stituent National  Assembly,  and  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  Second  Republic— Savage  and 
terrible  insurrection  of  the  workmen  of  the 
Ateliers  Nationaux.— Vig^orous  dictatorship  of 
Cavaignac— Appearance  of  Louis  Napoleon. 
—His  election  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Re- 
public.— The  election  by  imiversal  sulfrage  of 
a  ('(iiiHlituent  National  Assendily,  twice  deferred 
on  account  of  fears  of  popular  turbulence,  took 
place?  on  the  2M  of  April,  and  resulted  in  tho 
return  of  a  very  Conservative!  majority,  largely 
composed  of  Napoleonists,  Legitiluists  and  Or- 
leanlsts.  The  meeting  of  the  Assendily  was 
opened  on  the  7tli  of  May.  "The  mo(h'rales  were 
anxious  to  invest  M.  de  Lamartinc!  with  a  di<ta- 
torial  authority,"  which  he  declined.  "Event- 
ually an  executive  commission  of  live  was  ap- 
pointed. .  .  .  The  commission  consisted  of  Arago, 
Gamier  Pagis,  Marie,  Lamartine,  and  lieelru 
Rollln.  .  .  .  Tlds  conciliatory  executive  com- 
mission was  elected  by  the  Assembly  on  the  lOih 
of  May.  On  the  15th,  the  'conciliated '  mob  broke 
into  the  chamber,  insulted  the  d<'puti(!s,  turned 
them  out,  i)roclaimed  a  provisional  government, 
and  then  marched  tothe  lIAtel  deVille,  where  they 
were  installed  with  due  revolutionary  solem- 
nity;" but  the  Naiioni.l  Guard  rallied  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  government,  and  the  insurrection  was 
jiromptly  suiipres.sed.  "Eleven  vacancies  in  tho 
As.sendily  had  to  be  tilled  in  the  department  of  tho 
Seine,  on  account  of  double  returns.  These  elec- 
tions produced  fresh  uneasiness  in  Paris.  Eighth 
on  the  list  stood  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte;  and 
among  the  names  mentioned  as  candidates  was 
that  of  Prince  de  Joiaville,  the  most  jxipular  of 
the  Orleans  princes.  The  executive  commission 
appears  to  have  been  more  afrairl  of  the  latter 
than  of  the  former ;  and  to  prevent  the  di.sagree- 
able  circumstance  of  France  returning  him  to 
the  Assembly  as  one  of  her  r>  presentatives,  they 
thought  themselves  justified  in  declaring  tho 
whole  Orleans  family  incapable  of  serving  France 
in  any  capacity.  .  .  .  Louis  Napoleon,  on  the 
first  proclamation  of  the  Republic,  had  at  onco 
offered  his  services  ■.  but  was  by  the  Provisional 
Government  requested  to  witlidraw,  as  his  great 
name  might  trouble  tho  republic.  .  .  .  Two  Bo- 
napartes  liad  been  eh  .ted  members  for  Corsica, 
and  three  sat  in  the  Assembly ;  but,  as  t)ic  next 
heir  of  tlie  Emperor,  liOuis  Napoleon  ci.used 
them  much  uneasiness.  .  .  .  Already  mobs  had 
gone  about  the  Boulevard  crying  'Vive  I'Em- 
])ereur.'  The  name  of  Bonaparte  was  not  un- 
popular with  the  boui^jCoisif;;  it  xi\a  a  gmiiantee 
of  united  and  strong  govermnci.t  to  all.  On  his 
election,  Louis  Napole  m  wroie  to  the  President 
of  the  Assembly :  a  phrase  in  his  letter  gave  con- 
siderable offence.  Some  days  before,  Lamartine 
had  proposed  his  exclusion  frun:  tlic  Assendily 
and  the  ountry;  but,  as  it  appeared  he  was  in 
no  way  implicated  in  the  seditious  cries,  they 
voted  his  admission  by  a  large  majority.  Tho 
phrase  which  gave  umbrage  was:  'If  the  coun- 
try imposes  dutie-  upon  mo,  I  shal'  know  how  to 
fulfil  them.' .  .  .  However,  by  a  subsequent  let- 
ter, dated  the  I'th,  he  restored  confidence,  by 
saying  he  WMild  resign  rather  than  be  a  cause  of 
tumult.  But  the  real  dilHculties  of  the  govern- 
ment arose  from  a  different  cause.    The  National 
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Assemlily  bore  with  impatience  the  expense  of 
the  Atehere  Nationaux :  it  was  enough  to  submit 
to  the  factious  spirit  of  those  bodies;  but  It  was 
too  much  to  pay  tliem  for  keeping  on  foot  an  or- 
ganized insurrection,  ever  ready  u>  brealt  out 
and  dehige  the  capital  in  blood.  The  executive 
commission  had  been  desirous  of  finding  means 
gradually  to  lessen  the  numbers  receiving  wages; 
and  on  the  12th  of  May,  it  w^as  resolved  to  close 
the  lists.  The  commission  foresaw  that  if  the 
Ateliers  were  at  once  abolished,  it  would  pro- 
duce a  rebellion  in  Paris ;  and  they  hoped,  first, 
by  preventing  any  more  being  mscribed,  and 
then  by  setting  them  to  task-work,  that  they 
should  gradually  get  the  numbers  reduced.  .  .  . 
But  the  A.sscmbly  would  not  wait ;  they  ordered 
all  the  workmen  "between  18  and  25  years  old, 
and  immarricd,  to  be  drafted  into  the  army,  or 
to  be  discharged ;  and  they  were  breaking  them 
up  so  rapidly,  that  if  the  workmen  wanted  to 
fight  it  was  evident  that  it  must  be  done  at  once 
or  not  at  all.  .  .  .  General  Cavaignac,  who  had 
been  sent  for  from  Africa,  was  on  his  arrival  in 
Paris  named  Minister  at  War,  and  had  command 
of  the  troops.  .  .  .  Prei^arations  for  the  conlllct 
commenced  on  Thursday  the  22nd  of  June ;  but 
it  was  noon  of  the  following  day  ere  the  first 
shot  was  tired.  It  is  said,  that  had  the  execu- 
tive commission  known  what  they  were  about, 
the  heads  of  the  insurrection  might  have  been 
all  arrested  in  the  meau;;:'io,  for  they  were 
walking  about  all  day,  and  at  one  time  met  in 
the  Jardm  des  Plantcs.  The  fighting  on  the  23d 
continued  all  day,  with  much  slaughter,  and 
little  practical  result.  .  .  .  The  extent  of  the  in- 
surgent lines  swallowed  up  the  troops,  so  that, 
though  great  numbers  were  in  Paris,  there  ap- 
peared to  be  a  deficiency  of  them,  and  loud  com- 
plaints were  made  against  the  inefflciency  of  the 
executive  commission.  During  the  night  the 
fighting  ceased,  and  both  parties  were  occupied 
in  strengthening  their  positions.  Tae  Assembly 
was  sitting  in  permanence ;  they  were  highly  in- 
ceased  against  the  executive  commission,  and 
wished  them  to  send  in  their  resignations ;  but  the 
latter  refused,  saying  it  was  cowardly  to  do  so 
in  the  face  of  insurrection.  The  Assembly  then 
formally  deposed  the  commission,  and  appointed 
Cavaignac  dictator;  to  which  arrangement  the 
executive  commission  at  once  assented.  The  Gen- 
eral instantly  ordered  the  National  Guards  to  pre- 
vent assemblages  in  the  streets,  and  that  no  one 
should  go  out  without  a  pass:  any  one  going 
about,  out  of  uniform,  without  permission,  was 
walked  home.  In  this  manner  many  persons 
carrying  ammunition  to  the  insurgents  were  ar- 
rested. At  noon,  he  sent  a  flag  of  truce  with  a 
proclamation,  offering  an  amnesty  to  the  rebels, 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  ex-prefect  Caussidifire ; 
but  it  was  unhesitatingly  rejected.  This  latter 
personage,  though  he  was  not  among  the  barri- 
cades, was  by  many  thought  to  be  the  head  of 
the  insurrection.  The  troops  of  the  insurgents 
were  "managed  with  great  military  skill,  showing 
that  pi  nis  of  military  knowledge  must  have 
had  the  command;  though  no  one  knew  who 
were  their  leaders.  .  .  .  During  the  early  part 
of  the  day,  the  fighting  was  mainly  on  the  south- 
ern side  of  the  river.  The  church  of  St.  Gervais 
and  the  bridges  were  carried  with  great  slaugh- 
ter, as  well  as  the  church  of  St.  Severin,  and 
their  great  head-quarters  the  Pantheon ;  and  by 
four  0  clock,  the  troops  had  conquered  the  whole 


of  the  Fouth  bank  of  the  Seine.  On  the  other 
side,  a  hot  engagement  was  going  on  in  the  Fau- 
bourgs PoissonniSre  and  St.  Denis:  these  were 
carried  with  great  loss  at  a  late  hour,  whence 
the  insurrection  was  forced  back  to  its  great 
stronghold,  the  Clos  St.  Lazare;  which  defied 
every  effort  of  General  Lamoricifire  to  tjikc  it  on 
Saturday.  An  unfinished  hospital  served  as  a 
citadel,  and  several  churches  and  public  build- 
ings as  out-posts;  while  the  old  city  wall,  which 
they  had  loop-ho'ed,  enabled  them  to  fire  on  tLe 
troops  in  comparative  security ;  but  the  buildings 
were  breached  with  cannon,  and  the  insurgents 
by  four  o'clock  on  Sunday  were  dispersed.  .  .  . 
A  desperate  struggle  was  going  on  at  a  late  hour 
in  the  Faubourg  du  Temple;  and  on  the  Monday 
morning  the  in.surgent3  made  a  stand  behind  the 
Canal  St.  Martin,  where  they  sent  to  treat  on  con- 
tlition  of  retaining  their  arms.  But  Cavaignac 
would  hear  of  no  terms.  It  was  thought,  at 
one  time,  that  they  uad  surrendered ;  when  some 
soldiers,  going  within  the  lines,  were  surprised 
and  murdered.  Hostilities  at  once  began  again, 
and  the  insurgents  were  finally  subdued  by  'ne 
o'clock  on  3Ionday  the  26th.  The  victory  wiis 
dcaily  bought:  8,000  were  ascert^iined  to  have 
been  killed  or  wounded;  and,  as  many  bodies 
were  thrown  into  the  Seine  imrecognised,  this  is 
uiuch  under  the  number.  Nearly  14,000  prison- 
ers were  taken,  and  3,000  of  these  died  of  gaol 
fever.  .  .  .  The  excellent  Archbishop  of  Paris, 
Denis  Auguste  Affre,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  Chris- 
tian benevolence.  Horrified  at  the  slaughter,  he, 
attended  by  two  of  his  vicars  carrying  the  olive- 
branch  of  peace,  passed  between  the  combatants. 
The  firing  ceased  at  his  appearance ;  but,  from 
the  discharge  of  a  single  musket,  it  began  again : 
he,  nevertheless,  mounted  the  barricade  and  de- 
scended into  the  midst  of  the  insurgents,  and  was 
in  the  act  of  addressing  them,  when  some  patriot, 
fearing  the  effect  of  his  exhortations,  shot  him 
from  a  window.  .  .  .  General  Cavaignac,  imme- 
diately after  the  pacification  of  Paris,  laid  down 
the  temporary  dictatorship  with  which  he  had 
been  invested  by  the  Assembly;  but  their  grati- 
tude for  the  salvation  of  society  led  them  to  ap- 
point him  President  of  the  Council,  with  the 
power  to  name  his  own  Ministry.  He  at  once 
sent  adrift  all  the  red  republican  party,  and  chose 
a  Minist"  y  from  among  the  moderate  class  of  re- 
publicans; to  which  he  afterwards  added  some 
members  of  the  old  opposition.  .  .  .  Prince  Louis 
Napoleon  was  a^in  thrust  upon  the  Assembly, 
by  being  elected  for  Corsica;  but  he  wrote  a 
letter  on  the  8th  of  July,  saying,  that  though  he 
did  not  renounce  the  honour  of  one  day  sitting  as 
a  representative  of  the  people,  he  would  wait  till 
the  time  when  his  return  to  France  could  not  in 
any  way  serve  as  a  pretext  to  the  enemies  of  the 
republic.  ...  On  Tuesday,  the  26th  of  Septem- 
ber, shortly  after  the  president  had  taken  his 
seat,  Louis  Napoleon  appeared  quietly  in  the 
chamber,  and  placed  himself  on  one  of  the  back 
benches.  .  .  .  The  discussion  of  the  constitution, 
which  had  been  referred  to  a  committee,  was  the 
only  subject  of  interest,  except  the  important 
question  of  how  the  president  should  be  elected. 
It  was  proposed  by  some  that  the  assembly  itself 
should  elect  a  president,  a  proposition  which  was 
eventually  negatived  by  a  large  majority.  The 
r(.«al  object  was  to  exclude  Louis  Napoleon  whose 
great  name  gave  him  every  chance  of  success,  if 
au  appeal  were  made  to  the  universal  suffrage  of 
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the  nation,  which  the  republicans  distrusted. 
Another  amendment  was  moved  to  exchide  all 
pretenders  to  the  throne;  on  which,  allusion  be- 
ing made  to  Louis  Napoleon,  he  mounted  the 
rostrum,  and  denied  that  he  was  a  pretender. 
.  .  .  The  red  republicans  were  desirous  of  hav- 
ing no  president,  and  that  the  constituent  assem- 
bly itself  should  name  tlie  ministers.  It  was  not 
the  only  constitutional  point  in  dispute:  for 
weeks  and  months  the  debate  on  the  constitution 
dragged  its  weary  length  along:  amendments 
were  discussed,  aiid  the  work  when  turned  out 
was,  as  might  have  been  expected,  a  botch  after 
all.  ...  It  was  eventually  agreed,  that  to  give 
validity  to  the  election  of  a  president  it  should 
be  necessary  that  he  should  have  more  than  a 
half  of  all  the  votes  given;  that  is  to  say,  more 
votes  than  all  the  other  candidates  put  together; 
if  not,  the  assembly  was  to  choose  between  the 
highest  candidate  on  the  list  and  his  competitors, 
by  which  means  they  hoped  to  be  able  to  get  rid 
of  Bonaparte.  .  .  .  The  con.stitution  was  pro- 
claimed on  the  10th  of  November.  .  .  .  The 
legitimist  and  Orleanist  parties  refused  to  start  a 
candidate  for  fear  of  weakening  Bonaparte,  and 
thus  tlirowing  the  choice  into  the  hands  of  the 
assembly,  who  would  choose  General  Cavaignac. 
Both  these  parties  gave  the  former  at  least  a 
negative  support;  and  as  M.  Tliiers  declared  that 
nine-tenths  of  the  coimtry  were  opposed  to  the 
General  as  too  revolutionary,  it  was  clear  that  in 
the  country  itself  reaction  was  going  on  faster 
than  in  the  assembly.  .  .  .  Louis  Napoleon's 
chief  support  was  from  the  inliabitants  of  the 
country  districts,  the  peasantry.  ...  On  the 
10th  of  December,  5,534,530  votes  were  recorded 
for  Louis  Napoleon.  General  Cavaignac  had 
1,448,303.  Then  came  LedruRollin;  then  Ras- 
pail.  Lamartine  got  17,914;  23,319  were  dis- 
allowed, as  being  give  i  for  some  of  the  banished 
royal  family.  The  total  number  of  voters  was 
7,449,471."— E.  S.  Cayley,  The  European  Revolu- 
tion of  \%^,  V.  1,  ch.  4-5. 

Also  in:  J.  F.  Corkran,  Hist,  of  the  Constituent 
National  Asaembh)  from  May,  1848. — ^larquis  of 
Normanby,  A  Year  of  Revolution,  ch.  l!5-15(p.  2). 
H.  C.  Lockwood,  Const.  Hist,  of  France,  ch.  5, 
and  app.  8. 

A.  D.  1849. — Intervention  at  Rome,  to  crush 
the  revolutionary  republic  and  restore  the 
Pope. — French  capture  and  occupation  of  the 
city.     See  It.vly:  A.  D.  1848-1849. 

A.  D.  1849-1850. — Disagreement  with  Eng- 
land in  Greece. — The  Don  Pacifico  affair.  See 
Greece:  A.  D.  1846-1850. 

A.  D.  1851.— The  plot  of  the  Coup  d'Etat.— 
"In  the  beginning  of  the  winter  of  1851  Franco 
was  still  a  republic;  but  the  Constitution  of  1848 
had  struck  no  root.  There  was  a  feeling  that 
the  country  had  been  surprised  and  coerced  into 
the  act  of  declaring  itself  a  republic,  and  that  a 
monarchical  system  of  government  was  the  only 
one  adapted  for  France.  The  sense  of  instability 
which  sprang  from  this  belief  was  connected  with 
an  agonising  dread  of  insurrections.  .  .  .  More- 
over, to  those  who  watcLed  and  feared,  it  seemed 
that  the  shadow  on  the  dial  was  moving  on  with 
a  terrible  steadiness  to  the  hour  when  a  return  to 
anarchy  was,  as  it  were,  pre-ordained  by  law ; 
for  the  constitution  required  that  a  new  president 
should  be  chosen  in  the  spring  of  the  following 
year.  ...  In  general,  France  thought  it  best 
that,  notwithstanding  the  Rule  of  the  Constitu- 


tion, which  stood  in  the  way,  the  then  President 
should  be  quietly  re-elected ;  and  a  large  majority 
of  the  Assembly,  faithfully  representing  this 
opinion,  had  come  to  a  vote  which  sought  to  give 
it  effect;  but  their  desire  was  baffled  by  an  un- 
wise provision  of  the  Republican  Charter  which 
had  laid  it  down  that  no  constitutional  change 
should  take  place  without  the  sanction  of  three- 
fourths  of  tlie  Assembly.  By  this  clum.sy  bar 
tlie  action  of  the  State  system  was  hampered,  and 
many  whose  minds  generally  inclined  them  to  re- 
spect legality  were  forced  to  acknowledge  that  tho 
Constitution  wanted  a  wrench. "  The  President  of 
the  republic,  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
"  had  always  wished  to  bring  about  a  change  in 
the  constitution,  but,  originally,  he  had  hoped 
to  be  able  to  do  this  with  the  aid  and  approval 
of  some  at  least  of  the  statesmen  and  eminent 
generals  of  the  country. "  But,  ' '  although  there 
were  numbers  in  France  who  would  have  been 
heartily  glad  to  see  tho  Republic  crushed  by 
some  able  dictator,  there  were  hardly  any  public 
men  who  believed  that  in  the  President  of  the 
Republic  they  would  find  the  man  they  wanted. 
Therefore  his  overtures  to  tho  gentlemen  of 
France  were  always  rejected.  Every  st^itesman 
to  wliom  he  applied  refused  to  entertain  his  pro- 
posals. Every  general  whom  he  urged  always 
said  that  for  whatever  he  did  he  must  have  '  an 
order  from  the  Mini.ster  of  War.'  Tlie  President 
being  thus  rebuffed,  his  plan  of  changing  the 
form  of  government  with  the  assent  of  some  of 
the  leading  statesmen  and  generals  of  the  coun- 
try degenerated  into  schemes  of  a  very  different 
kind;  and  at  length  he  fell  into  the  hands  of 
persons  of  the  quality  of  Persigny,  Morny,  and 
Fleury.  .  .  .  The  President  had  been  a  promoter 
of  the  law  of  the  31st  of  May,  restricting  the 
franchise,  but  he  now  became  the  champiou  of 
universal  suffrage.  To  minds  versed  in  politics 
this  change  might  have  sulliced  to  disclose  the 
nature  of  the  schemes  upon  which  the  Chief  of 
the  State  was  brooding;  but,  from  first  to  last, 
words  tending  to  allay  suspicion  had  been  usecl 
with  great  industry  and  skill.  From  the  mo- 
ment of  his  coming  before  the  public  in  Febru- 
ary 1848,  the  Prince  laid  hold  of  almost  every 
occasion  he  could  find  for  vowing,  again  and 
again,  that  he  harbored  no  schemes  against  the 
Constitution.  .  .  .  It  was  natural  that  m  looking 
at  the  operation  which  changed  the  Republic  into 
an  Empire,  the  attention  of  the  observer  should 
be  concentrated  upon  the  person  who,  already 
the  Chief  of  the  State,  was  about  to  attain  to 
the  throne ;  and  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that 
what  may  be  called  the  literary  part  of  the  trans- 
action was  performed  by  the  President  in  person. 
He  was  the  lawyer  of  the  confederacy.  He  no 
doubt  wrote  the  Proclamations,  the  Plebiscites, 
and  the  Constitutions,  and  all  such  like  things ; 
but  it  seems  that  the  propelling  power  which 
brought  the  plot  to  bear  was  mainly  supplied  by 
Count  de  Morny,  and  by  a  resolute  Major,  named 
Fleury.  M.  Morny  was  a  man  of  great  daring, 
and  gifted  with  more  than  common  powers  of 
fascination.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  in  the  time  of  the  monar- 
chy ;  but  he  was  rather  known  to  the  world  as  a 
speculator  than  as  a  politician.  He  was  a  buyer 
and  .seller  of  those  fractional  and  volatile  inter- 
ests in  trading  adventures,  which  go  by  the  name 
of  '  Shares.' .  .  .  He  knew  how  to  found  a  '  com- 
pany,' and  he  now  undertook  to  establish  institu- 
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tlons  which  wero  destined  to  be  more  lucrative 
to  liini  than  any  of  his  former  adventures.  .  .  . 
It  seems,  however,  that  the  man  wlio  was  the 
most  able  to  make  the  President  act,  to  drive  him 
deep  into  his  own  plot,  and  fiercely  carry  Inm 
through  it,  was  Major  Fleury.  .  .  .  He  was  dar- 
ing and  resolute,  and  liis  daring  was  of  the  kind 
which  liolds  good  in  tlie  moment  of  danger.  If 
Prince  Louis  Bonaparte  was  bolfl  and  ingenious 
in  designing,  Fleury  was  the  man  to  execute. 
.  .  .  The  language  held  by  the  generals  who  de- 
clared tliat  they  would  act  under  the  authority 
of  the  Minister  of  War  and  not  without  it,  sug- 

fested  the  contrivance  whicli  was  resorted  to. 
ieury  determined  to  find  a  military  man  capable 
of  command,  capable  of  f^crecy,  and  capable  of 
a  great  venture.  The  pcrtion  chosen  was  to  be 
properly  sounded,  and  if  he  seemed  willing,  was 
to  be  admitted  into  the  plot.  He  was  then  to  be 
made  Minister  of  War,  in  order  that  through  him 
the  whole  of  the  land  forces  should  be  at  the  dis- 
posal of  tlie  plotters.  Fleury  went  to  Algeria  to 
find  the  instrument  requii"ed,  and  he  so  well  per- 
formed his  task  that  he  hit  upon  a  general  Gthcer 
who  was  christened,  it  seems,  Jacques  Arnaud 
Le  Roy,  but  was  known  at  this  time  as  Achille 
Bt.  Arnaud.  ...  He  readily  entered  into  the 
plot.  From  the  moment  that  Prince  Louis  Bona- 
parte and  his  associates  had  entrusted  their  secret 
to  the  man  of  Fleury's  selection,  it  was  perhaps 
hardly  possible  for  them  to  flinch,  for  the  exi- 
gencies of  St.  Arnaud,  formerly  Le  Roy,  were 
not  likely  to  be  on  so  mo-'  st  a  scale  as  to  consist 
witli  the  financia.'  arrangements  of  a  Republic 
governed  by  law,  ivnd  the  discontent  of  a  jicrson 
of  his  quality  witii  usp'jret  like  that  in  his(  li:irge 
would  plainly  bring  t  le  rest  of  the  brctlircu  into 
danger.  Hewas  ma.  e  Minister  of  War.  This 
was  on  the  27th  of  0'  ober.  At  the  same  time 
M.  Maupas  or  de  Mav  ias  was  brought  into  the 
Ministry.  .  .  .  Persign  -,  properly  Fialin,  was  in 
the  plot.  He  was  d  .icnded  on  one  side  of  an 
ancient  family,  ar  ^  disliking  his  father's  name 
he  seems  to  ha^  called  himself  for  many  years 
after  the  name  '^f  his  maternal  grandfather.  .  .  . 
It  was  necessary  to  take  measures  for  paralyzing 
the  National  Guard,  but  the  force  was  under  the 
cora'nand  of  (General  Perrot,  a  man  whose  hon- 
esty could  not  be  tampered  with.  To  dismiss 
him  suddenly  would  be  to  excite  suspicion.  The 
following  expedient  was  adopted :  tlie  President 
appointed  as  Cliief  of  tlie  Staff  of  the  National 
Guard,  a  person  named  Vieyra.  The  past  life 
and  the  then  repute  of  this  person  were  of  such 
a  kind,  tliat  General  Perrot,  it  seems,  conceived 
himself  insulted  by  the  nomination,  and  instantly 
resigned.  That  was  what  the  brethren  of  the 
Elysee  wanted.  On  Sunday,  the  30th,  General 
Lawffistine  was  appointed  to  the  command.  .  .  . 
His  function  was  —  not  to  lead  the  force  of 
which  he  took  the  command  but  —  to  prevent  it 
from  acting.  .  .  Care  had  bt  m  taken  to  bring 
into  Paris  and  its  neighborhood  the  regiments 
most  lik<'ly  to  serve  tlie  purpose  of  the  Elysee, 
and  to  give  the  command  to  generals  who  might 
be  expected  to  act  without  scruples.  The  forces 
in  Paris  and  its  neighborhood  were  under  the 
orders  of  General  Afagnan.  .  .  .  From  time  to 
time  the  common  soldiery  were  gratified  with 
presents  of  food  and  wine,  as  well  as  with  an 
abundance  of  flattering  words,  and  their  exa.spera- 
tion  against  civilians  was  so  well  kept  alive  that 
men  used  to  African  warfare  were  brought  into 


the  humor  for  calling  the  Parisians  'Bedouins.' 
There  was  massacre  in  the  very  sound.  The 
army  of  Paris  was  in  the  temper  required.  It 
was  necessary  for  the  plotters  to  have  the  con- 
currence of  M.  St.  Georges,  the  director  of  the 
state  printing-office.  M.  St.  Georges  was  sub- 
orned. Then  all  was  read}^  On  th)  Monday 
night  between  the  1st  and  2d  of  DeC'  mber,  the 
President  had  his  usual  assembly  at  f.'!  Elysee. 
Ministers  who  were  loyally  ignorant  of  what 
was  going  on  were  mingled  with  those  who  were 
in  the  plot.  ...  At  tlio  usual  hour  the  assembly 
began  to  disperse,  and  by  eleven  o'clock  there 
were  only  three  gue.sts  who  remained.  These 
were  Morny  (who  had  previously  taken  care  to 
show  himself  at  one  of  the  theatres),  >Iaupas, 
and  St.  Arnaud,  formerly  Le  Roy.  'I'herc  was, 
besides,  an  orderly  off!-er  of  the  President,  called 
Colonel  Bcville,  who  was  initiated  in  the  secret. 
.  ,  .  They  were  to  strike  the  blow  that  night. 
...  By  and  by  they  vere  apprised  that  an 
order  wliich  had  been  given  for  the  movement  of 
a  battalion  of  gendarmerie,  had  duly  taken  effect 
without  exciting  remark.  .  .  .  The  President 
entrusted  a  packet  of  manuscripts  to  Colonel 
Seville,  and  despatched  him  to  the  state  printing- 
office.  It  was  in  the  streets  which  surround  this 
building  that  the  battalion  of  gendarmerie  had 
been  collected.  Wlien  Paris  was  hushed  in 
sleep,  the  battalion  came  quietly  out,  and  folded 
round  the  state  printing-ofiice.  From  that  mo- 
ment until  their  work  was  done  the  printers  were 
all  close  captives,  for  no  one  of  them  was  suf- 
fered to  go  out.  ...  It  is  said  that  there  was 
sometliing  like  resistance,  but  in  tlie  end,  if  not 
at  first,  the  printers  obeyed.  Each  compositor 
stood  whilst  he  worked  between  two  policemen, 
and,  the  manuscript  being  cut  into  many  pieces, 
no  one  could  mase  out  the  sense  of  what  he  was 
printing.  By  these  proclamations  the  President 
asserted  that  the  Assembly  was  a  hot-bed  of 
plots;  declared  it  dissolved;  pronounced  for  uni- 
versal suffrage;  proposed  a  new  constitution; 
vowed  anew  that  his  duty  was  to  maintain  the 
Repulilic;  and  placed  Paris  and  the  twelve  sur- 
rounding departments  under  martial  law.  In 
one  of  the  proclamations  he  appealed  to  the 
army,  and  strove  to  whet  its  enmity  against 
civilians,  by  reminding  it  of  the  defeats  inflicted 
upon  the  troops  in  1830  and  1848.  The  Presi- 
dent wrote  letters  dismissing  the  members  of  the 
Government  who  were  not  in  the  plot;  but  ho 
did  not  cause  these  letters  to  be  delivered  until 
the  following  morning.  He  also  signed  a  paper 
appointing  Morny  to  the  Home  Oftice.  .  .  .  The 
order  from  the  Minister  of  War  was  probably 
signed  by  half-past  two  in  the  morning,  for  at 
three  it  was  in  the  hands  of  Magnan.  At  the 
same  hour  Maupas  (as.signing  for  pretext  the  ex- 
pected arrival  of  foreign  refugees),  caused  a 
number  of  Commissaries  to  be  summoned  in  all 
liaste  to  the  Prefecture  of  Police.  At  half-jiast 
three  in  the  morning  these  men  were  in  atten- 
dance. ...  It  was  then  that,  for  the  first  time,  the 
main  secret  of  the  confederates  passed  into  the 
hands  of  a  number  of  subordinate  agents.  Dur- 
ing some  hours  of  that  night  every  one  of  those 
humble  Commissaries  had  the  destinies  of  France 
in  his  hands ;  for  he  might  either  obey  the  Minis- 
ter, and  so  place  his  country  in  the  power  of  the 
Elysee,  or  he  might  obey  the  law,  denounce  the 
plot,  and  bring  its  contrivers  to  trial.  Maupas 
gave  orders  for  the  seizure  at  the  same  minute  of 
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the  foremost  Generals  of  Fran  e,  and  several  of 
her  leading  Statesmen.  Par  .es  of  the  police, 
each  under  the  orders  of  a  Commissary,  were  to 
be  at  the  doors  of  the  persons  to  be  arresteil  some 
time  beforehand,  but  the  seizures  were  not  to 
take  place  until  a  quarter  past  si.x.  ...  At  the 
appointed  minute,  and  whilst  it  was  still  dark, 
the  designated  houses  were  entered.  The  most 
famous  generals  of  France  were  seized.  General 
Changarnjer,  General  Bcdeau,  General  Lamori- 
ciCre,  General  Cavaignac,  ana  General  Leflo 
were  taken  from  their  beds,  and  carried  away 
through  the  sleeping  city  and  thrown  into  prison. 
In  the  same  minute  the  like  was  done  with  some 
of  the  chief  memb-^rs  and  officers  of  the  Assem- 
bly, and  amongst  others  with  Thiers,  Miot,  Baze, 
Colonel  Charras,  Roger  du  Nord,  and  several  of 
the  democratic  leaders.  Some  men  believed  to 
be  the.  chiefs  of  secret  societies  were  also  seized. 
The  general  object  of  these  night  arrests  was 
that,  when  morning  broke,  the  army  should  be 
without  generals  inclined  to  observe  the  law,  that 
the  Assembly  should  be  without  the  machinery 
for  convoking  it,  and  that  all  the  political  parties 
in  the  State  should  be  paralyzed  by  the  disap- 
pearance of  their  chiefs.  The  number  of  men 
thus  seized  in  tha  dark  was  seventy-eight. 
Eighteen  of  these  were  members  of  the  Assem- 
bly. Whilst  it  was  still  dark,  ;Morny,  escorted 
by  a  body  of  infantry,  took  possession  of  the 
Home  Offlce,  and  prepared  to  touch  the  springs, 
of  that  wondrous  machinery  by  which  a  clerk 
can  dictate  to  a  nation.  Already  he  began  to 
tell  40,000  communes  of  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  the  sleeping  city  had  received  the  an- 
nouncement of  measures  not  hitherto  disclosed. 
When  the  light  of  the  morning  dawned,  people 
saw  the  Proclamations  on  the  walls,  and  slowly 
came  to  hear  that  numbers  of  the  foremost  men 
of  France  had  been  seized  in  the  night-time,  and 
that  every  General  to  whom  the  friends  of  law 
and  order  could  look  for  help  was  lying  in  one 
or  other  of  the  prisons.  The  newspapers,  to 
which  a  man  might  run  in  order  to  know  truly 
what  others  thought  and  intended,  were  all 
seized  and  stopped.  The  gates  of  the  Assembly 
were  closed  and  guarded,  but  the  Deputies,  who 
began  to  flock  thither,  found  means  to  enter  by 
passing  through  one  of  the  official  residences 
which  formed  part  of  the  building.  They  had 
assembled  in  the  Chamber  in  large  numbers,  and 
some  of  them  having  caught  Dupin,  their  reluc- 
tant President,  were  jforcing  him  to  come  and  take 
the  chair,  when  a  body  of  infantry  burst  in  and 
drove  them  out,  strikmg  some  of  them  with  the 
butt-ends  of  their  muskets.  .  .  .  Driven  from 
their  Chamber,  the  Deputies  assembled  at  the 
Mayoralty  of  the  10th  arrondissemcnt.  There, 
upon  the  motion  of  the  illustrious  Berryer,  they 
resolved  that  the  act  of  Louis  Bonaparte  was  a 
forfeiture  of  the  Presidency,  and  they  directed 
the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  meet  and 
proceed  to  the  judgment  of  the  President  and 
his  accomplices.  These  resolutions  had  just 
been  voted,  when  a  battalion  of  the  Chasseurs  de 
Vincennes  entered  the  courtyard.  .  .  .  An  aide- 
de-camp  of  General  Magnan  came  with  a  written 
order  directing  the  officer  in  command  of  the 
battalion  to  clear  the  hall,  to  do  this  if  necessary 
by  force,  and  to  carry  off  to  the  prison  of  Mazas 
any  Deputies  offering  resistance.  .  .  .  The  num- 
ber of  Deputies  present  at  this  moment  was  220. 
ThQ  whole  Assembly  declared  that  they  resisted, 


and  would  yield  to  nothing  short  of  force.  .  .  . 
They  were  airried  off,  some  to  the  Fort  of  Itlount 
Valerian,  some  to  the  fortress  of  Vii^cennes,  and 
some  to  the  prison  of  IVIazas.  ...  By  the  laws 
of  the  Republic,  the  duty  of  taking  cognizance 
of  offences  against  the  Constitution  was  cast 
ujion  the  Supreme  Court.  The  Court  was  sitting, 
when  an  armed  force  entered  the  hall,  and  the 
judges  were  driven  from  the  bench,  but  not  until 
they  had  made  a  judicial  order  for  the  impeaclr- 
ment  of  the  President.  "—A.  W.  Kinglake,  The 
Inmdon  of  the  Crimea,  v.  1,  ch.  14. 

Also  in:  E.  TCnot,P«m  in  December,  1851,  ch. 
1-4. — V.  Hugo,  Napoleon  the  Little. — 31.  dc 
Maupas,  The  Stoiif  of  the  Coup  d'Etat. — B.  Jer- 
rold.  Life  of  Napoleon,  TIL,  bk.  8  {v.  3). 

A.  D.  j8si,— The  bloody  Triumph  of  the 
Coup  d'Etat.— Destruction  of  the  Second  Re- 
public—"The  second  part  of  the  Coup  d'fetat, 
which  drenched  the  boulevards  with  innocent 
blood,  has  cast  a  shade  of  horror  over  the  whole 
transaction  that  time  has  been  unable  to  efface. 
Paris  is  never  so  reduced  in  a  crisis,  whether  the 
cause  be  just  or  unjust,  that  she  is  bereft  of 
hands  to  erect  and  defend  barricades  in  her 
streets.  In  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  an  incipi- 
ent rising  on  the  2d  was  suppressed  immediately 
by  the  troops.  The  volcanic  district  from  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  northward  to  the  boulevards  also 
showed  signs  of  uneasiness,  and  throughout  the 
morning  of  the  3d  the  military  were  busy  pulling 
down  partially  completed  barricades  and  dispers- 
ing small  bodies  of  insurgents.  There  seems  to 
be  little  question  that  the  army  was  embittered 
against  the  populace.  If  this  were  so,  the  proc- 
lamation circulated  by  the  president  through 
the  ranks  on  the  2d  was  not  calculated  to  ap- 
pease it.  He  styled  the  soldiers  as  the  '  flower  of 
the  nation. '  He  pointed  out  to  them  that  his  in- 
terests and  theirs  were  the  same,  and  that  they 
had  suffered  together  in  the  past  from  the  course 
of  the  Assembly.  He  reminded  them  of  the 
years  1830  and  1848,  when  the  army  had  fought 
the  people  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  and  concluded 
by  an  allusion  to  the  military  grandeur  of  the 
Bonapartes.  During  the  afternoon  of  the  3d  and 
morning  of  the  4th  the  troops  remained  inactive, 
pending  orders  from  the  minister  of  war,  and 
in  this  interval  several  strong  barricades  were 
erected  in  the  restless  quarters.  On  the  after- 
noon of  the  4th  the  boulevards,  from  the  IMade- 
leine  to  the  Rue  du  Sentier,  were  occupied  by  a 
great  body  of  troops  awaiting  orders  to  move 
east  through  the  Boulevard  Bonne  Nouvelle  upon 
the  barricaded  district.  The  soldiers  stood  at 
ease,  and  the  officers  lounged  about,  smoking 
their  cigars.  The  sidewalks,  windows,  and 
balconies  were  crowded  with  men,  women, 
and  children,  thoughtless  onlookers  of  the  great 
military  display.  Suddenly  a  single  shot  was 
heard.  It  was  fired  from  a  window  near  the 
Rue  du  Sentier.  The  troops  at  the  head  of  the 
column  faced  sharply  to  the  south,  and  com- 
menced a  deliberate  fusillade  upon  the  crowded 
walks  and  balconies.  The  battalions  farther 
west  caught  the  murderous  contagion,  until  the 
line  of  tire  extended  into  the  Boulevard  des 
Italiens.  In  a  few  moments  the  beautiful  boule- 
vards were  converted  into  a  bloody  pandemonium. 
The  sidewalks  were  strewn  with  corpses  and 
stained  with  blood.  The  air  was  rent  with 
shrieks  and  groans  and  the  breaking  of  glass, 
while  the  steady,  incessant  rattling  of  the  mus- 
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ketry  was  intcnsiflcd  by  (in  occasional  can- 
non-shot, that  brought  down  witli  a  crash  the 
masonry  from  some  line  facade.  This  continued 
for  nearly  twenty  minutes,  when  a  lack  of  peo- 

1)le  to  kill  seems  to  have  restrained  the  mad  vol- 
eys  of  the  troops.  If  any  attempt  was  made  by 
olHcers  to  cheek  their  men,  it  was  whoMy  un- 
availing, and  in  some  cases  miserable  fugitives 
were  followed  into  buildings  and  massacred. 
Later  in  the  day  the  barricades  were  attacked, 
and  their  defenders  easily  overcome,  By  night- 
fall insurgent  Paris  was  thoroughly  cowed. 
These  allegations,  though  conflicting  with  sworn 
statements  of  Itepublicans  and  Imperialists,  can 
hardly  bo  refuted.  The  elTorts  of  the  Napole- 
onic faction  to  jiortray  the  thf)ughtless  crowd  of 
the  boulevards  as  desperate  and  bloody  minded 
rebels  have  never  been  successful,  while  the  op- 
position so  brilliantly  represented  by  the  author 
of  '  Histoire  d'un  Crime '  have  been  too  fierce  and 
immoderate  in  their  accusations  to  win  public 
credence.  The  questions  as  to  who  fired  the  first 
shot,  and  whether  it  was  fired  as  a  signal  for,  or 
a  menace  against  the  military,  arc  points  on 
which  Frenchmen  of  diHercnt  political  parties 
still  debate.  It  is  charitable  to  accept  M.  Hugo's 
insinuation  that  the  soldiery  were  drunk  with  the 
president's  wine,  even  though  the  fact  implies  a 
low  state  of  discipline  in  the  service.  To  what 
extent  was  the  president  responsible  for  the 
boulevard  horror?  M.  Victor  Hugo  and  M.  de 
Maupas  do  not  agree  upon  this  point,  and  it 
seems  useless  to  discuss  ic.  Certain  facts  are  in- 
disputable. We  know  the  army  bore  small  love 
toward  the  Parisians,  and  we  know  it  was  in  the 
streets  by  order  of  the  president.  We  know  that 
the  latter  was  in  bad  company,  and  playing  a 
dangerous  game.  We  may  discard  M.  Victor 
Hugo's  statement  as  to  the  orders  issued  by  the 
president  from  the  Elysee  on  the  fatal  dav,  bt  t 
we  cannot  disguise  the  fact  that  the  boulevard 
horror  subdued  Paris,  and  crowned  his  cause 
with  success.  In  other  words,  Louis  Napoleon 
was  the  gainer  by  the  slaughter  of  unoffending 
men,  women,  and  children,  and  in  after-years, 
when  referring  to  the  4th  of  December,  he  "found 
it  for  his  interest  to  distort  facts,  and  make 
figures  lie.  .  .  .  Louis  Napoleon  had  expressly 
stated  in  the  proclamation  that  astonished  Paris 
on  the  2d  that  he  made  the  people  judge  between 
him  and  the  Assembly.  The  citizens  of  France 
were  called  upon  to  vote  on  the  20tli  and  21st  of 
December  '  Yes '  or  '  No '  to  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  president  should  be  sustained  in  the 
measures  he  had  taken,  should  be  empowered  to 
draw  up  a  new  constitution,  and  should  retain 
the  presidential  chair  for  a  period  of  ten  years. " 
— H.  Murdock,  I7i£  Recomtruction  of  mirope, 
eh.  2. 

Also  in  :  V.  Hugo,  History  of  a  Crime. — E. 
T6not,  Paris  in  December,  1851,  ch.  5-6. — M.  de 
Maupas,  Story  of  the  Coup  d' Mat,  ch.  18-24  (p.  2). 
— Count  H.  de  Viel  Castel,  Memoirs,  v.  1,  ch.  4. 
A.  D.  1851-1852. — Transportation  and  exile 
of  republicans. —  The  dictator's  constitution 
for  France. — Rapid  progress  of  despotism. — 
The  Second  Empire  ordained. — Elevation  of 
Napoleon  III.  to  the  throne. — "The  struggle 
was  over :  terror  of  the  victors  followed.  Thirty- 
two  departments  were  in  a  state  of  siege.  More 
than  100,000  citizens  were  languishing  in  prison. 
Trial  followed  trial  in  rapid  succession,  the  cases 
being  classed  under  three  heads:  1st,   persons 


found  armed,  or  against  whom  serious  charges 
existed ;  2d,  persons  charged  with  minor  offeit '  es ; 
3d,  dangerous  persons.  The  first  class  was  j  udged 
at  once  by  a  council  of  war,  the  second  sent  to 
various  tribunals,  the  third  transported  without 
trial.  Many  prisoners  were  not  even  questioned. 
Numbers  were  set  free;  but  multitudes  were  still 
held.  Under  these  conditions  the  date  of  the 
plebiscite,  December  20  and  21,  approached. 
Notices  were  posted  to  the  effect  that  '  any  per- 
son seeking  to  disturb  the  polls  or  to  question 
the  result  of  the  ballot  would  be  tried  by  a  coun- 
cil of  war. '  All  liberty  of  choice  was  taken  from 
the  elector.'-,  many  of  whom  were  arrested  on 
suspicion  of  exciting  others  to  vote  against  the 
president  of  the  republic.  When  the  lists  were 
published  it  was  found  that  the  '  ayes'  had  car- 
ried the  day,  although  many  did  not  vote  at  all. 
Indubitably  the  figures  were  notably  swelled  by 
violence  and  fraud.  .  .  .  December  31,  ex-I^Iin- 
ister  Baroche  presented  the  result  of  the  ballots 
to  the  prince-president, —  a  strange  title  now 
given  to  Louis  Napoleon,  for  the  time  being,  in 
lieu  of  another.  .  .  .  Next  day,  January  1, 1852, 
Archbishop  Sibour  celebrated  a  Te  Deum  in  Notre 
Dame,  the  prince-president  sitting  under  a  can- 
opy. .  .  .  While  the  man  of  December  2  lodged 
in  the  palace  of  kings,  the  chief  representatives 
of  the  republic  were  cast  into  exile.  The  execu- 
tors of  the  plot  treated  the  captive  representa- 
tives very  differently  according  as  they  were 
conservative  or  republican.  When  the  prisoners 
were  told  that  a  distinction  was  to  be  made 
among  them,  they  honorably  refused  to  give  their 
names,  but  they  were  betrayed  by  an  usher  of 
the  Assembly.  The  republicans  were  then  sent 
to  Mazas,  and  treated  like  common  thieves,  M. 
Thiers  alone  being  allowed  a  bed  instead  of  the 
ordinary  hammock.  The  other  party  Avere  soon 
set  free,  with  but  few  exceptions,  and  on  the 
8th  of  .January  the  generals  imprisoned  at  Ham, 
with  their  companion,  Questor  Baze,  were  sent 
to  Belgium.  Next  day  a  series  of  proscriptions 
came  out.  All  persons  '  convic'^'ri  of  taking  part 
in  the  recent  insurrections'  were  to  be  trans- 
ported, some  to  Guiana,  some  to  Algiers.  A 
second  decree  expelled  from  France,  Algiers, 
and  the  French  colonies,  '  as  a  measure  of  public 
safety,'  sixty  representatives  of  the  Left,  includ- 
ing Victor  Hugo  and  certain  others,  for  whom 
it  was  reserved  to  aid  in  the  foundation  of  a  third 
republic.  A  third  decree  commanded  the  tem- 
porary absence  from  France  and  Algiers  of 
eighteen  other  representatives,  including  the  gen- 
erals, with  Thiers,  De  Remusat,  and  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Left,  among  them  Edgar  Quinet  and 
Emile  de  Girardin.  .  .  .  The  next  step  was  to  es- 
tablish the  famous 'mixe'l  commissions' in  every 
province.  These  commissions  were  to  try  the 
numerous  prisoners  still  held  captive.  .  .  .  The 
mixed  commissions  of  1852,  as  the  historian  of  the 
coup  d'etat  (M.  Eugene  Tenot)  declares,  '  decided, 
without  legal  proceedings,  without  hearing  of 
witnesses,  without  public  trial,  the  fate  of  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  republicans. '  They  have 
left  the  indelible  memory  of  one  of  the  i  lost 
monstrous  events  known  in  history.  An  act 
equally  extraordinary  in  another  way  was  the 
promulgation  of  the  new  constitution  framed 
by  the  dictator  alone  (January  14,  1852).  .  .  . 
The  constitution  of  1852  began  by  a  '  recognition, 
confirmation,  and  guarantee  of  the  great  prin- 
ciples proclaimed  in  1789,  which  are  the  founda- . 
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tion  of  the  public  rights  and  law  •  of  France' 
Bnt  it  did  not  say  one  word  about  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  nor  about  freedom  of  clubf  uml 
association.  .  .  .  '  Tlie  government  of  the  Fiench 
republic  is  intrusted  to  Prince  Louis  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  for  the  term  of  ten  years.'  In  the 
preface  Louis  Napoleon  threw  aside  tlie  tiction 
of  irresponsibility  'which  deceives  public  senti- 
ment'; the  constitution  therefore  declares  the 
leader  of  the  state  responsible  to  the  French 
people,  but  omits  to  say  now  this  responsibility 
may  be  realized ;  the  French  jieople  have  no  re- 
source save  revolution.  .  .  .  The  legislative  body 
was  to  consist  of  262  members  (one  for  each  3,500 
electors),  chosen  for  fi^e  years  by  universal  suf- 
frage. This  body  would  vote  upon  the  laws 
and  taxes.  Louis  Napoleon,  having  profited  so 
largely  by  the  repeal  of  the  law  of  May  31,  could 
scarcely  refuse  to  retain  direct  universal  suffrage, 
but  he  essentially  altered  its  character  by  various 
modifications.  He  also  so  reduced  the  impor- 
tance of  the  only  great  body  still  elective,  that 
he  had  little  or  nothing  to  fear  from  it.  Another 
assembly,  the  Senate,  was  to  be  composed  of 
eighty  members,  which  number  might  be  in- 
creased to  150.  The  senatois  were  irremovable, 
and  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  president  of  the 
republic,  with  the  exception  of  cardinals,  mar- 
shals, and  admirals,  who  were  senators  by  right. 
The  president  might  give  each  senator  an  income 
of  30,000  francs.  The  Senate  was  tiie  guardian 
of  the  constitution  and  of  the  public  liberty.' 
.  .  .  The  executive  power  chose  all  mayors,  and 
was  at  liberty  to  select  them  outside  the  town 
council.  In  fact,  the  constitution  of  1852  sur- 
passed the  constitution  of  the  year  VIII.  as  a 
piece  of  monarchic  reaction.  It  entailed  no  con- 
sulate, but  an  empire, —  dictatorship  and  total 
confiscation  of  public  libcrtj'.  .  .  .  Despotism 
spread  daily  in  every  direction.  On  the  17th  of 
February  the  liberty  of  the  press  was  notably 
reduced,  anc'  severe  penalties  were  affixed  to  any 
infraction.  In  fact,  the  press  was  made  depen- 
dent on  the  good- will  of  the  president.  Educa- 
tion was  next  attacked,  a  decree  of  March  9, 
1852,  stripping  the  professors  of  the  University 
of  all  the  pledges  and  principles  granted  by  the 
First  Empire.  .  .  .  The  new  power,  in  1852, 
labored  to  turn  all  the  forces  of  the  country  to 
material  interests,  while  it  stifled  all  moral  inter- 
ests. It  suppressed  education  and  the  press,  and 
constantly  stimulated  the  financial  and  industrial 
movement.  .  .  .  Numberless  railroad  companies 
now  sprang  to  life,  and  roads  were  rapidly  built 
upon  a  grand  scale.  The  government  adopted 
the  system  of  grants  on  a  long  term  of  years, — 
say  ninety-nine, —  plus  the  guarantee  of  a  small 
rate  of  interest.  In  everything  the  cry  was  for 
instant  success,  at  any  cost.  Great  financial 
operations  followed  on  the  heels  of  the  first 
grants  to  railroad  companies.  .  .  .  This  year's 
budget,  like  the  constitution,  was  the  work  of  a 
■single  man.  The  dictator  settled  it  by  a  decree ; 
then,  having  ordered  the  elections  for  his  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  just  before  his  constitution  went 
into  operation,  he  raised  the  universal  state  of 
siege  (March  28).  This  was  only  a  feint,  for  his 
government  was  a  permanent  state  of  siege.  .  .  . 
The  official  candidates  presented,  or  rather  im- 
posed, were  generally  elected;  the  republicans 
failed  to  vote  throughout  a  great  part  of  the 
country.  .  .  .  March  29,  the  prince-president 
proceeded  to  install  the  great  state  bodies  at  the 


Tuilerics.  It  was  thought  that  he  would  hin  ,  in 
his  speech  that  he  expected  the  title  of  Emperor, 
but  he  left  that  point  vague,  and  still  talked  of 
preserving  the  republic.  .  .  .  During  the  session 
a  rumor  was  current  that  Lou's  Napoleon  was  to 
be  proclaimed  emperor  on  the  10th  of  May,  after 
the  distribution  of  eagles  to  the  army ;  but  this 
was  not  carried  ou^  The  dictator  had  no  desire 
to  be  made  cmperoi  in  this  fashion.  lie  meant 
to  do  it  more  artfully,  and  to  niak(!  it  seem  that 
the  nation  forced  the  accomplishment  of  his 
wisics  upon  him.  He  therefore  undertook  a 
fresh  journey  through  the  provinces.  .  .  .  The 
watchword  was  everywhere  given  by  the  au- 
thorities and  influential  persons,  whose  example 
was  imitated  by  the  crowd,  irreconcilable  oppo- 
nents keeping  silent.  ...  He  returned  to  Paris, 
October  10,  and  was  received  in  state  at  the  Or- 
leans station.  The  official  bodies  greeted  him 
with  shouts  of  '  Long  live  the  Emperor ! ' .  .  . 
Next  day,  the  following  paragraph  appeared  in 
the  '  Moniteur ' :  '  T'he  tremendous  desire  for  the 
restoration  of  the  empire  manifested  through- 
out France,  makes  it  iv'^umbent  upon  the  jresi- 
deiit  to  consult  the  Bciate  upon  the  subject.' 
The  Senate  and  Legislature  were  convened  No- 
vember 4;  the  latter  was  to  verify  the  votes, 
should  the  Senate  decide  that  the  people  rrjst 
be  consulted  in  regard  to  a  change  in  the  form 
of  goveminert,  which  no  one  doubted  would  be 
the  case.  .  .  .  The  Senaie  .  .  .  passed  a  decree 
for  the  submission  of  tin  restoration  of  the  he- 
reditary empire  for  popidar  acceptjince  (Novem- 
ber 7);  the  senators  thi'u  went  in  a  ])ody  to  St. 
Cloud  to  inform  the  pri.ice-president  of  this  de- 
cision. .  .  .  The  people  were  then  called  upon 
to  vote  for  the  plebiscite  decreed  by  the  Senate 
(November  20  and  21).  Republican  and  legiti- 
mist protests  were  circulated  in  despite  of  the 
police,  the  government  publis>iing  them  in  the 
official  organ,  the  Moniteur,' as  if  in  defiance, 
thinking  that  the  excessive  violence  of  the  re- 
publican proscripts  of  London  and  Guernsey 
would  alarm  the  peace-loving  public.  The  result 
of  the  vote  was  even  greater  than  that  of  Decem- 
ber 20,  1851 ;  the  authenticity  of  the  figures  may 
indeed  be  doubted,  but  there  is  not  a  doubt  that 
there  was  really  a  large  majority  in  favor  of  the 
plebiscite.  France  abandcmed  the  struggle  1  On 
the  evening  of  December  1,  the  three  great  state 
bodies,  the  two  Chambers  and  the  State  Council, 
went  to  St.  Cloud,  and  the  president  of  the  Legis- 
lature presented  the  result  of  the  ballot  to  the 
rn  '.v  emperor,  who  sat  enthroned,  between  his 
uncle  Jerome  and  his  cousin  Napoleon." — H. 
Martin,  Popular  Hist,  of  France,  1789-1878,  v.  3, 
ch.  15. 

Also  in:  H.  C.  Lockwood,  Const.  Hist,  of 
France,  ch.  6,  and  app.  9. 

A.  D.  1853-1856. — The  Crimean  war.  See 
Russia:  A.  I).  1853-1854,  to  1854-.856. 

A.  D.  1 857-1 860. —  Allied  operations  with 
England  in  China.  See  CmNA:  A.  D.  1856- 
1860. 

A.  D.  1858. — The  Orsini  attempt  to  assassi- 
nate Napoleon  III. — Cotnplaints  against  Eng- 
land.   See  England:  A.  D.  1858-1859. 

A.  D.  1859. — Alliance  with  Sardinia  and 
war  with  Austria.— Victories  of  Magenta  and 
Solferino. —  Liberation  of  Lombardy. —  Peace 
of  Villafranca. —  Acquisition  of  Savoy  and 
Nice.  See  Italy:  A.  D.  1856-1859,  and  1859- 
1861. 
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A.  D.  i860. — The  Chevalier-Cobden  com- 
mercial treaty  with  England.  See  Tahiff 
Leoislatiox  (Fkan(k):  A.  I).  1853-1860. 

A.  D.  1860-1870.— Modifications  of  the  im- 
perial constitution.  —  "OriginuUy  .  .  .  the 
power  of  the  Legisliitive  Body  was  limited  to  vot- 
ing and  reje(!ting  as  a  whole  tlie  laws  submitted 
to  it  by  the  Executive;  there  was  no  such  thing 
us  criticism  or  control  of  the  general  policy  of 
the  reign:  but  the  year  1860  opened  a  period  of 
developmo  '  in  tiie  direction  of  liberty;  by  a 
decree  of  1  November  of  that  year  the  Emperor 
permitted  the  Deputies  to  draw  up  an  address  in 
answer  to  his  speech,  giving  them  thereby  the 
opportunity  to  criticise  his  policy;  by  that  of 
December  1861  he  allowed  them  to  vote  the 
budget  by  sections,  that  is  to  say,  to  discuss  and, 
if  desirable,  reject  its  items;  by  that  of  January 
1867  he  substituted  for  the  Address  the  right  of 
questioning  the  Ministers,  who  might  be  dele- 
gated to  the  Chambev  by  the  Emperor  to  take 
part  in  certain  definite  discussions ;  lastly,  by  that 
of  September  1869  he  gave  to  the  Legislative 
Body  the  right  of  initiating  laws,  removed  the  re- 
strictions hitherto  retained  on  the  right  of  amend- 
ment and  of  questions,  and  made  the  Minister.5 
responsible  to  the  Chamber.  Thus  the  Constitu- 
tion was  deliberately  modified,  by  the  initiative 
of  the  Emperor  himself,  from  the  form  of  im- 
perial despotism  to  that  of  parliamentary  mon- 
archy :  this  modified  Constitution  was  submitted 
to  a  plebisc.te  in  May  1870,  and  once  more  the 
people  ratified  the  Empire  by  over  seven  million 
votes  against  a  million  and  a  half." — G.  L.  Dick- 
inson, Rewlution  and  Reaction  in  Modern  France, 
eh.  7,  sect.  3. 

A.  D.  1861-1867. — Intervention  in  Mexico 
and  its  humiliating  failure.  See  Mexico  :  A.  D. 
1861-1867. 

A.  D.  1862. — Commercial  treaty  with  Ger- 
many. See  Tariff  Legislation  (Germany): 
A.  D.  1853-1892. 

A.  D.  1866. —  Withdrawal  of  troops  from 
Rome.     See  Italy:  A.  D.  1862-1866. 

A.  D.  1866-1870. —  Terri*orial  concessions 
demanded  from  Germany. — The  Luxemburg 
question. — War  temporarily  averted.  S  )  Ger- 
many: A.  D.  1866-1870. 

A.  D.  1867. — Last  defense  of  Papal  rov- 
ereignty  at  Rome. —  Defeat  of  Garibaldi  at 
Montana.    See  Italy:  A.  D.  1867-1870. 

A.  D.  1870  (June— July).— "  The  Hohenzol- 
lern  incident." — Unjustifiable  declaration  of 
war  against  Prussia. — "Towards  the  last  of 
June,  1870,  there  arose  what  is  known  as  the 
'  Hohenzollern  incident,'  which  assumed  so  much 
importance,  as  it  led  up  to  the  Franco-German 
War.  In  June,  1868,  Queen  Isabella  had  been 
chased  from  Spain,  and  had  sought  refuge  in 
France.  The  Spanish  Cortes,  maintaining  the 
monarcliical  form,  offered  the  Crown  of  Spain  to 
Prince  Hohenzollern,  a  relation  of  the  King  of 
Prussia  [see  Spain:  A.  D.  1866-1873].  The 
French  Minister  at  Madrid  telegraphed  that 
Prince  Leopold  Hohenzollern  had  been  nomi- 
nated to  the  throne  of  Spain,  and  had  accepted. 
This  produced  the  utmost  excitement  and  indig- 
nation among  the  French  people.  The  Pans 
press  teemed  with  articles  more  or  less  violent, 
Cfilling  on  the  government  to  prevent  this  out- 
rage, even  at  the  c^t  of  war.  The  journals  of 
all  shades  were  unanimous  in  the  matter,  con- 
tending that  it  was  an  insult  and  a  peril  to 


France,  and  could  not  be  tolerated.  The  Oppo- 
sition in  the  Chamber  made  the  incident  an  occa- 
sion for  attacking  the  governiiu-nt,  alleging  that 
it  was  owing  to  its  weak  and  vacillating  policy 
that  France  was  indebted  to  her  fresh  humilia- 
tion. The  government  journals,  however,  laid 
tlir  whole  blame  upon  the  ambition  of  Count  Bis- 
Marck,  who  had  become  to  them  a  bCte  noiro. 
.  .  .  Both  parties  vied  with  each  other  in  showing 
the  extent  of  their  dislike  to  the  great  Prussian 
Chancellor.  Much  pressure  was  soon  brought 
to  bear  in  the  proper  quarters;  the  n  suit  of  this 
was  the  withdrawal  of  the  Hohenzollern  candi- 
dacy. Explanations  were  made,  better  counsels 
seemed  to  prevail,  and  all  immediate  trouble 
appeared  averted.  It  seemed  quite  certain  that 
all  danger  of  a  war  between  France  and  Ger- 
many was  at  an  end,  and  all  being  quiet  on  tho 
banks  of  the  Seine,  on  the  3d  of  July  I  left 
Paris  in  pursuit  of  health  and  recreation  at  the 
healing  waters  of  Carlsbad,  of  far-off  Bohemia. 
I  was  in  excellent  relations  with  the  Duke  do 
Gramont,  and  everything  appeared  to  be  serene. 
I  had  hardly  reached  Carlsbad,  when  scanty 
news  was  received  of  a  somewhat  tlireatening 
character.  I  could  hardly  believe  tli;  anything 
very  serious  was  llke'^-  to  result;  yet  I  was 
somewhat  uneasy.  Going  to  drink  the  water  at 
one  of  the  health-giving  springs,  early  in  the 
morning  of  July  15th,  my  Alsatian  valet  brought 
me  the  startling  news,  that  a  private  telegram, 
received  at  midnight,  gave  the  intelligence  that 
France  had  declared  war  against  Germany.  The 
news  fell  upon  the  thousands  of  visitors  and  the 
people  of  Carlsbad,  like  a  clap  of  thunder  in  a 
cloudless  skv,  and  the  most  intense  excitement 
prevailed,  ^he  nearest  railroad  station  to  Carls- 
bad, at  that  time,  was  Egcr.  ...  I  rode  all  night 
from  Carlsbad  to  Eger.  Taking  the  railroad 
from  Eger  to  Paris,  and  passing  through  Bavaria, 
Baden,  Darmstadt  and  the  valley  of  the  Rhine, 
the  excitement  was  something  prodigious,  recall- 
ing to  me  the  days  at  home  of  the  firing  upon 
Sumter,  in  1861.  The  troops  were  rusliing  to 
the  depots;  the  trains  were  all  blocked,  and 
confusion  everywhere  reigned  supreme.  After 
great  delays,  and  much  discomfort,  and  a  jour- 
ney of  fifty-two  hours,  I  reached  Paris  at  ten 
o'clock  at  night,  July  18th.  The  gi  cat  masses  of 
people,  naturally  so  excitable  and  turbulent,  had 
been  maddened  by  the  false  news  so  skilfully 
disseminated,  that  King  William,  at  Ems,  had  in- 
sulted the  French  nation  through  its  Ambassa- 
dor. ...  It  soon  turned  out  that  all  the  reports 
which  had  been  spread  over  Paris,  that  King 
William  had  insulted  the  French  Ambassador 
were  utterly  false,  and  had  not  the  sli^test 
foundation.  The  French  Ambassador,  31.  Bene- 
detti,  denied  that  he  had  received  the  least  indig- 
nity from  the  Emperor.  The  plain  truth  seemed 
to  be  that  the  French  Ambassador  courteously 
approached  the  Emperor,  while  walking  in  the 
garden  of  the  Kursaal,  and  spoke  to  him  in  relation 
to  the  pending  difliculties  then  existing  between 
the  two  countries.  The  good  old  king  was  kind 
and  polite,  as  he  always  is  to  every  one  with 
whom  he  comes  in  contact,  and  when  M.  Bcne- 
detti  commenced  talking  in  relation  to  matters  of 
such  a  grave  character,  he  politely  .stated  that  he 
would  have  to  talk  upon  such  questions  with  the 
German  Foreign  OtHce.  All  that  was  very 
proper,  and  nobody  thought  of  it,  or  supposed 
that  there  was  any  indignity,  as  there  was  not 
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the  slightest  intended.  .  .  .  The  exa^Kcralions 
in  Paris  and  France  of  this  simple  ineiiTeiit  .sur- 
passed all  bounds,  and  t'ley  were  apparently 
made  to  inflame  the  people  still  more.  It  really 
appeared  that  the  Government  of  France  had  de- 
termined to  have  war  with  Germany,  cofite  que 
coflte.  Tlie  alleged  causes  growing  out  of  the 
talk  that  Germany  was  to  put  a  German  jjriuce 
on  the  throne  of  Spain  were  but  a  mere  pretext. 
The  Hohenzollern  candidature  had  been  with- 
drawn, and  there  was  no  necessity  or  sen.se  in 
any  further  trouble.  But  t\o  truth  was  tliat, 
after  cightecin  years  of  peace,  the  courtiers  and 
adventure™  who  surrounded  tlie  Emperor  seemed 
to  think  that  it  was  about  time  to  have  a  war,  to 
awaken  the  martial  spirit  of  the  French  people, 
to  plant  the  French  eagles  in  triumph  in  the 
capital  of  .^'  me  foreign  country,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, to  Hx  flrmly  on  the  throne  the  son  of 
Napoleon  the  Third,  and  restore  V  the  Imperial 
crown  the  lusti"  it  had  lost." — E.  15.  Washburne, 
Becollectioiis  of  a  Minuter  U.  jiVance,  v.  1,  ch.  2. 

Also  its':  W.  MUller,  Political  Hint,  of  liecent 
Times,  sect.  25. — G.  B.  Malleson,  T/ts  Refounding 
of  the  German  Empire,  ch.  11. — W.  RUstow,  The 
War  for  the  Rhine  Fron  ier,  1870,  ch.  0  («.  1). 

A.  D.  1870  (July — August). — Disastrous  open- 
ing of  the  war. — Defeats  at  V/orth,  Spichern 
and  Graveiotte. — Bazaine's  army  shut  up  in 
Metz. — "July  23d  Napoleon  intrusted  the  re- 
gency to  the  empress  for  the  period  of  his  absence 
from  Paris.  .  .  .  On  the  28th,  .  .  .  accompanied 
by  his  son,  [he]  left  ior  Metz,  ♦o  assume  com- 
mand of  the  army.  .  .  .  The  army  consisted  of 
eight  corps.  Of  these,  the  1st,  under  Marshal 
MacMahon,  was  stationed  at  Strasburg  •,  the  2d, 
under  General  Frossard,  at  St.  Avoid;  the  3d, 
under  Marshal  Bazaine,  at  Metz ;  the  4th,  under 
General  Ladmirault,  at  Diedenhofen  (Thionville) ; 
the  5th,  under  General  Failly,  at  Bitsch ;  the  6th, 
under  Marshal  Canrobert,  in  the  camp  at  ChSlons ; 
the  7th,  under  General  Felix  Douay,  at  Belfort ; 
the  8th, —  the  Imperial  (iuard  —  under  General 
Bourbaki,  at  Nancy.  Accordingly,  the  French 
forces  were  divided  into  two  groups,  the  larger 
stationed  on  the  Jloselle,  and  the  smaJjr  in 
Alsace.  To  the  latt  er  belonged  the  1st  and  7th 
CO  ps,  both  of  whicl  were  placed  under  the  com- 
mt  nd  of  Marshal  M  icMahon,  with  orders  to  pre- 
vent the  crown  pri  ace's  army  from  e:  'ering  Al- 
sace. The  larger  group  comprised  tlie  2d,  3d, 
and  <th  corps.  .  .  .  The  6th  and  8th  were  to 
have  foiried  tho  reserve ;  but  the  greatly  superior 
numbers  of  Prince  Frederic  Charles  and  Stein- 
metz,  who  ..e  advancing  against  this  larger 
group,  necessitated  the  immediate  bringing  of 
those  corps  to  the  front.  The  connection  be- 
tween the  two  groups  was  to  be  maintained  by 
the  5th  corps,  stationed  at  Bitsc  a.  Skirmishing 
of  the  advanced  posts  and  colli  iions  between  re- 
connoitering  parties  began  on  the  19tli  of  July. 
The  most  important  of  these  minor  engagements 
was  tbit  at  Saarbrllcken,  rn  the  2d  of  August 
[the  ^.'rench  clai-^'ing  a  victoryl.  .  .  .  August 
4th  tne  crown  prince  r  '•o.ssed  the  French  frontier 
and  attacked  the  towL  if  Weissenburg,  on  the 
little  river  Lauter.  .  .  .  '.Vcissenburg  was  suc- 
cessfully carried  by  Prui  iian  anc'  Bavarian  bat- 
talions combined,  and  tJe  Gcisberg  by  sixteen 
battalions  of  Prussians  alone.  .  .  .  August  5th 
MacMahon  with  his  corps  took  up  his  position 
at  worth,  fortifying  the  heights  westward  from 
Sauerbach,  together  with  the  villages  of  Frosch 


weiler  and  Elsasshausen,  in  the  intention  of  niitet- 
ing  at  that  jilace  the  advancing  colunins  of  the 
crown  prince,  whose  attack  he  expected  on  the 
7th.  To  strengthen  his  army  sufficiently  for  the 
task  rcciuired  of  it  he  endeavored  to  bring  up 
General  Felix  Douay "s  corps  from  Belfort  and 
^Illhlhausen,  and  that  of  General  Failly  from 
Bitsch;  but  only  one  division  of  the  former  ar- 
rived in  time,  and  a  division  of  the  latter  which 
was  sent  to  his  support  did  not  reach  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  l)attle-lield  until  the  evening  of 
the  0th,  in  time  to  iifTord  a  partial  protection  'vn 
the  retreat.  Consequently,  MacMahon  was  left 
with  not  more  than  45,000  men  to  face  the  crown 
prince's  whole  army.  .  .  .  On  the  morning  of 
the  6th  the  advance  guard  of  tlie  5th  corps  be- 
came involved  in  a  sharp  action  with  the  enemy," 
and  "  from  a  mere  skirn'i.shof  tiie  advance  guard 
resulted  the  decisive  battle  of  worth.  .  .  .  After 
worth  itself  had  been  carried,  the  lighting  was 
most  severe  around  the  fortified  village  of  Frosch- 
weiler.  This  was  finally  taken,  and  a  desperate 
charge  of  the  French  cuirassiers  reptd.sed.  There- 
upon MacMahou's  army  bt)ke  and  lied  in  wild 
confusion,  some  toward  the  passes  of  the  Vosges, 
others  to  Strasburg  or  Bitsch.  .  .  .  Tlie  troiihies 
of  victory  were  numerous  and  valuable:  200offi- 
c(:rs  and  9,000  men  prisoners.  .  .  .  The  French 
lost  6,000  dead  and  wounded;  the  German  loss 
was  489  officers  and  10,153  men  —  a  h)ss  greater 
than  that  of  Sadowa.  .  .  .  MacJIahon,  with 
about  15,000  of  his  defeated  troops,  reached 
Zabern  on  the  morning  of  the  7th,  and  set  out 
thence  for  Chalons,  whither  Generals  Houay  and 
Failly  were  also  directed  to  lead  th'Ar  forces.  A 
new  army  was  to  be  formed  at  that  point,  and 
northern  Alsace  was  abandoned  to  the  crown 
prince's  victorious  troops.  The  Badish  division 
received  orders  to  march  against  Strasburg,  and 
by  tnc  9tli  the  whole  corps  was  assembled  before 
that  city,  Hagenau  having  been  takep  by  the 
cavalry  on  the  way.  .  .  .  Preparations  for  a  siege 
were  made,  a  regular  siege  corps  being  formed 
.  .  .  and  placed  under  the  comnnnd  of  General 
Werder.  AVith  the  remainder  of  the  third  army 
the  crown  prince  left  WOrth  on  the  8th  of  August, 
marched  through  the  unguarded  passes  of  the 
Vosges,  and  entered  Nancy  on  the  16th.  .  .  . 
Detachments  were  left  beliind  to  blockade  Bitsch 
and  Pfalzburg.  At  Nancy  the  prince  rested  for 
a  few  days  and  waited  for  decisive  news  from 
the  Saar  and  Moselle.  A  second  victory  was 
won  on  the  6th  of  August  at  Spichern  [or  For- 
bach].  Like  the  battle  of  WOrth,  this  action 
was  not  the  result  of  a  strategical  combiniition, 
but  rather  of  a  misunderstanding.  .  .  .  Frosssard 
[whoso  corps  was  encountered  at  Spichern]  fell 
back  on  Metz  by  way  of  SaargeniUnd.  Bazaine, 
who,  although  not  more  than  seven  or  eight 
miles  from  the  field  of  battle,  had  made  no  at- 
tempt to  come  to  Frossard's  assistance,  led  his 
corps  to  the  same  place.  In  this  battle,  owing 
to  the  unfavorable  nature  of  the  ground,  the 
losses  of  the  conquerors  were  heavier  than  those 
of  the  conquered.  The  Germans  had  223  officers 
and  4,648  men  dead,  wounded,  and  missing; 
while  the  French,  according  to  their  own  reports, 
lost  249  officers  and  3,829  men,  2,000  of  whom 
were  taken  prisoners.  August  7th  the  victors 
continued  their  forward  march,  capturing  great 
stores  of  provisions  in  Forbach.  On  the  9th  St. 
Avoid  was  taken,  and  foraging  parties  advanced 
almost  to  Metz.     Marching  through  the  Rhenish 
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Palatinate,  part  of  Prince  Frederic  Chnrle8'8  army 
directed  it.s  course  toward  Metz  by  way  of  Waar- 
brlUken,  and  i)art  tlirougli  SaargemUnd.  .  .  . 
In  t  lie  imperial  head-ciuarters  at  Metz  the  greatest 
consternation  prevailed.  ...  It  was  [linally]  de- 
cided to  concentrate  live  army  corps  on  tlie  right 
bank  of  the  Moselle,  at  3Ictz,  and  to  form  a 
second  army,  consisting  of  four  corps,  midcr 
MacMalion's  command,  in  the  camp  at  Chiilons. 
The  llrst  line  of  defence  on  tlie  Rhine  and  Saar 
had  been  abandoned,  and  France  was  to  be  de- 
fended on  the  Moselle.  By  tliis  decision  Alsace 
and  Lorraine  were  surrendered  to  the  foe  at  the 
very  outset."  On  the  Dth  of  August  the  P^ench 
emperor  transferred  the  chief  command  from 
himself  to  Marshal  Bazaine,  wliile  Lebceuf  at 
the  same  time  withdrew  from  the  direction  of  the 
stail.  Simultaneously,  at  Paris,  the  Qrammont- 
Ollivier  ministry  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by 
a  cabinet  formed  under  the  presidency  of  Count 
Palikao  (General  3Iontauban).  ' '  New  levies  were 
called  into  the  field,  comprising  all  unmarried 
men  between  the  ages  of  'ZH  and  30  not  already 
enrolled  in  the  'garde  mobile.'  ...  In  the  Ger- 
man head-quarters  ...  it  was  resolved  in  some 
way  to  make  Bazuine's  army  harmless,  either  by 
shutting  him  up  in  Metz  or  by  pu.sliing  him 
northward  to  the  Belgian  frontier.  .  .  .  The  task 
was  a  difficult  one.  .  .  .  All  depended  upon  what 
course  Bazaine  might  conclude  to  pursue,  and 
the  energy  with  which  he  executed  his  ;>  ns. 
It  was  his  purpose  to  leave  Metz  with  i'"  r'old 
army  and  join  MacMahon  at  Chfilons  laere 
would  then  be  300,000  French  at  tha,  -)^:  l  to 
block  the  German  march  to  Paris.  In  ti  ai.  event 
the  Germans  would  have  to  leav  60,000  me*'  be- 
fore Metz  .  .  .  and  Diedenhofen,  aud  would  not 
have  enough  left  to  venture  an  attack  on  the 
united  and  well-intrenched  armies  at  Chiilons. 
Accordingly,  the  union  of  those  two  armies  must 
be  prevanted  at  any  price,  and  Bazaine  be  at- 
tacked before  Metz.  The  execution  of  this  plan 
led  to  the  severe  fighting  near  that  city  —  the 
battle  of  Colombey-Nouilly  (Bomy),  on  the  14th, 
Vionville  on  the  16th,  and  Gravelotte  on  the 
18th."  The  battle  of  Gravelotte  was  "the  first 
battle  in  the  war  in  which  a  pre-arranged  plan 
[Moltke's]  was  actually  carried  out.  ...  It  was 
a  brilliant  victory,  and  followed  by  important 
results.  Bazaine  s  army  was  shut  up  in  the  for- 
tress aud  among  the  outlying  forts,  and  ren- 
dered unavailable  for  further  service  in  the  field. 
The  losses  of  the  French  amounted  to  about 
13,000  men,  including  600  ofiicers;  the  Ger- 
man loss  was  899  officers  and  19,260  men,  of 
whom  328  oflicers  and  4,909  men  were  killed  out- 
right. The  number  of  combatants  on  the  side  of 
the  French  was  about  140,000,  on  the  side  of  the 
Germans  178,818,  the  former  having  550,  and  the 
latter  822  cannon.  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  the  French  occupied  a  position  very 
much  of  the  nature  of  a  fortress,  which  had  to 
be  carried  by  storm." — W.  Mtlller,  Political  His- 
tory/ of  Recent  Tiines,  sect.  25. 

Also  in:  Count  H.  von  Moltke,  Tfie  Franco- 
Oerman  War  of  1870-71,' sec<.  1.— Col.  A.  Borb- 
staedt  and  Maj.  F.  Dwyer,  The  Franco- Oerman 
War,  ch.  10-29. 

A.  D.  1870  (August— September).— Invest- 
ment of  Metz  by  the  Germans. — Disastrous 
attempt  of  MacMahon  to  rescue  Bazaine. — 
The  catastrophe  at  Sedan. — "The  huge,  stub- 
born, vehement  and  bloody  conflict  waged  in  the 


rural  tract  between  the  northern  edges  of  the 
Bois  de  Vaux  and  tl»e  Forest  of  .huimont,  wjiich 
the  French  Marshal  called  the  'Defence  of  the 
Lines  of  Amanvillers,'  the  French  Army,  'the 
Battle  of  Bt.  Privat,'  and  the  Germans  the  battle 
of  'Gravelotte  —  St.  Privat,' established  the  mas- 
tery of  the  latter  over  'the  Army  f)f  the  Phine.' 
Marehal  Bazaine  had  not  proved  strong  oiough 
to  extricate  tlic  Army  he  was  suddenly  appointed 
to  command  from  the  false  position  in  which  it 
had  been  placed  by  tlie  errors  and  hesitations  of 
the  Emperor  and  Marshal  Lel)(Euf.  .  .  .  The 
German  leaders  forthAvith  resolved,  and  acted  on 
the  resolve,  to  take  the  largest  advantage  of  suc- 
cess. When  the  broadening  day  showed  that  the 
French  were  encamped  under  the  guns  of  the 
fort,  aud  that  they  did  not  betray  the  faintest 
symptom  of  fighting  for  egress  on  any  side,  the 
place  was  deliberately  invested.  .  .  .  Soon  the 
blockade  was  so  far  completed  that  only  adven- 
turous scouts  were  able  at  rare  intervals  to  work 
their  way  through  the  German  lines.  As  early 
as  the  forenoon  of  the  19th,  the  King  had  de- 
cided to  form  what  came  to  be  called  the  '  Army 
of  the  Meuse '  out  of  the  Corps  which  were  not 
needed  to  uphold  the  investment  of  Metz,  and 
thus  place  himself  in  a  condition  to  assail  the 
French  Army  collecting  at  Chalons.  .  .  .  This 
formidable  force  was  put  under  the  command  of 
the  Crown  Prince  of  Saxony,  who  had  shown 
himself  to  be  an  able  soldier.  Consequently, 
there  remained  behind  to  invest  Bazaine,  seven 
Corps  d'Armee  and  a  Division  of  Reserve  under 
General  von  Kummer.  .  .  .  One  Army  had  been 
literally  imprisoned,  another  remained  at  large, 
and  behind  it  were  the  vast  resources  of  France. 
Three  Marshals  were  cooped  up  in  the  cage  on 
the  Moselle;  one,  MacMahon,  and  the  Emiieror 
were  still  in  the  field ;  and  upon  the  forces  with 
them  it  was  resolved  to  advance  at  once,  because 
prudence  required  that  they  should  be  shattered 
before  they  could  be  completely  organized,  and 
while  the  moral  effect  of  tho  resounding  blows 
struck  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine  had  lost  none  of 
its  terrible  power.  Therefore  the  K'.ng  and  Gen- 
eral von  ^Moltke  started  on  the  morrow  of  victory 
to  march  on  Paris  through  the  plains  of  Cham- 
pagne."— G.  Hooper,  Tlw  Campaign  of  Sedan, 
ch^lO. — "While  the  German  invasion  had  thus 
been  rolling  from  Lorraine  into  the  flats  of  Cham- 
pagne, the  shattered  right  wing  of  the  army  of 
the  Rhine,  with  reinforcements  sent  off  from 
Paris,  had  been  drawn  together  in  the  well- 
known  plains  made  memorable  by  the  defeat  of 
Attila.  By  20  Aug.  the  first  and  fifth  French 
corps  marched  rapidly  from  the  Upper  Moselle 
to  the  Marne,  had  been  joined  by  the  seventh 
corps  from  Belfort  and  by  the  twelfth  formed  in 
and  despatched  from  Pans ;  and  tliis  force,  num- 
bering perhaps  130,000  men,  with  from  400  to 
500  guns,  had  been  concentrated  round  the  great 
camp  of  Chalons.  Macmahon  was  given  tho 
supreme  command,  and  the  first  operations  of 
the  experienced  chief  showed  that  he  understood 
the  present  state  of  affairs,  and  were  in  accord 
with  the  rules  of  strategy.  Bazaine,  he  knew, 
was  in  peril  near  Metz,  and  certainly  had  not 
attained  the  ileuse ;  and  he  was  at  the  head  of 
the  last  army  which  France  could  assemble  for 
the  defence  of  her  capital.  In  these  circum- 
stances, impressed  perhaps  by  the  grand  mem- 
ories of  the  campaign  of  1814,  he  most  properly 
resolved  to  fall   back   towards  Paris;   but  as 
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Bazainc  was  possibly  nut  fur  distant,  and  a  position 
on  tlie  flanli  of  tlio  Ocnnun  advance  miglit  afford 
a  favourable  opportunity  to  strikL',  lie  withdrew 
northwards  on  the  21st  to  Rlieinis,  in  tin;  double! 
hope  that  he  would  approach  his  ccjlkaguc!  and 
threaten  the  conununications  of  the  advancing 
enemy.  This,  we  repeat,  was  following  the  art 
of  war,  and  had  Maenialion  flnnly  adhered  to  his 
purpose,  there  would  have  been  no  Heilan  unil  no 
treaty  of  Frankfort.  Unhajipily  the  marshal,  a 
hero  in  the  field,  was  deficient  in  real  strength  of 
character,  and  at  this  critical  moment  evil  coun- 
sels and  false  information  slKwk,  and  at  last 
changed,  a  resolve  that  ought  to  have  never  fal- 
tered. A  new  administration  had  been  formed 
in  Paris,  and  Palikao,  the  minister  of  war,  de- 
voted to  the  Empire,  and  especially  bent  on  sat- 
isfying the  demands  of  the  excited  capital,  which 
passionately  insisted  on  the  relief  of  Baziiine, 
bad  conceived  a  project  by  which  he  hoped  that 
this  great  object  would  be  effected  and  the  '  dy- 
nasty '  be  restored  in  popular  opinion.  The  army 
of  the  Meuse,  he  argued,  was  near  that  stream, 
round  Verdun ;  the  third  army  was  far  away  to 
the  south ;  there  was  a  considerable  interval  be- 
tween the  two  masses ;  and  the  army  of  Chillons, 
then  at  Rheims,  was  not  far  from  the  Upper 
Meuse.  In  those  circumstances  it  was  quite 
practicable,  should  Macmahon  rapidly  advance 
to  the  Meuse,  to  overpower  with  his  largely 
superior  force  the  army  of  the  Meuse  before  sup- 
port could  be  sent  from  the  distant  third  army ; 
and  the  enemy  in  his  path  being  swept  aside, 
the  marshal  could  then  descend  on  Metz,  fall 
with  the  collected  strength  of  the  army  of  Chfi- 
lons  on  the  divided  fragments  of  the  investing 
force,  and  triumphantly  effect  his  junction  with 
liazainc,  having  routed,  perhaps,  the  first  and 
second  armies  before  the  third  could  appear  on 
the  scene.  The  defiles  and  woods  of  the  Argonne 
and  the  Ardennes,  stretching  between  the  French 
and  the  German  armies,  Palikao  insisted,  would 
form  a  screen  to  conceal  the  advance  of  the  army 
of  Chlilons,  and  would  greatly  facilitate  the  pro- 
posed movement.  This  project  reached  Macma- 
hon on  21  Aug. ,  and  may  be  pronounced  one  ,of 
the  most  reckless  ever  designed  by  a  desperate 
gambler  in  war.  .  .  .  Macmahon  at  first  refused 
to  listen  to  what  he  condemned  as  a  hopeless  proj- 
ect; but  bad  advisers  found  their  way  to  him, 
and  his  resolution  was  already  yielding  when  a 
calamitous  event  fixed  his  shifting  purpose.  A 
despatch  from  Bazaine,  obscure  and  untrue,  an- 
nounced that  he  was  on  his  way  northward. 
Macmahon  inferred  that  his  beleaguered  col- 
league had  left  Metz  and  eluded  his  foes,  and, 
thinking  that  he  would  reach  Bazaine  before 
long,  in  an  evil  hour  for  France  and  for  himself, 
he  consented  to  attempt  the  march  to  the  Meuse." 
W.  O'C.  Morris,  The  Campaign  of  Sedan  {Eng- 
lish Historical  liev.,  April,  1888). — "It  was  not 
until  the  afternoon  of  August  23  that  MacMa- 
hon's  armjy  passed  through  Rheims.  Anxious, 
and  knowmg  that  everything  depended  on  speed, 
he  addressed  some  columns  as  they  toiled  on- 
wards, reminding  them  that  French  soldiers  had 
marched  thirty  miles  a  day  under  the  sun  of 
Africa.  The  difference,  however,  was  great  be- 
tween raids  made  by  a  few  light  regiments  and 
tl;e  advance  of  a  raw  unwieldy  mass ;  and  though 
ti.e  marshal  endeavoured  to  hurry  them  forward, 
hf  wat,  confronted  with  almost  insurmountable 
obstacles.    Scarcely  had  the  army  made  a  march 


towards  establishing  itself  at  Bethniville,  on  the 
Suippe,  when  (iinunisS4iriat  dilHculties  obliged 
him  to  re-approach  the  line  of  the  railway.  Ho 
made  a  movement  on  his  left,  and  rcacheil  Rethel 
on  the  24th,  in  imh-r  to  obtain  for  his  troops  sev- 
eral days'  subsistence.  This  distribution  occu- 
pied the  whole  of  the  2.'5th.  .  .  .  As  the  direction 
of  tlie  French  movement  could  not  now  be  con- 
cealed, at  this  point  Mae^Iuhon  made  arrange- 
nieiils  for  marching  Avilh  all  po.ssible  rapitlity. 
It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  Napoleon 
himself,  at  the  head  of  the  granil  army  could 
have  made  the  haste  whieli  tlu;  marshal  (lesigned 
with  his  raw  and  partly  demoralized  troops.  .  .  . 
His  army  was  altogether  luuMiual  to  forced 
marches,  and  moved  at  this  critical  moment  with 
the  sluggishness  inherent  in  its  defective  organ- 
ization. Encumbered  with  stragglers,  badly 
l)ioneered,  and  cheeked  by  hindrances  of  every 
kind,  it  made  hardly  ten  niilis  a  day;  and  it  was 
the  27th  of  August  before  its  riglit  column,  still 
far  from  the  Meuse,  passed  through  V'onziers. 
and  the  left  reached  Le  ChCne.  .  .  .  On  the  27th 
it  was  openly  boasted  of  in  Paris  that  MaeMahon 
had  gained  at  least  forty-eight  hours'  start  of  the 
Crown  Prince,  and  his  coming  success  was  firndy 
counted  on  by  the  imperialist  cabinet,  whereas, 
in  reality,  the  whole  scheme  was  foiled  before- 
hand by  Von  Moltke's  and  G<!neral  Blumenthal's 
prompt  combination.  ...  If  in  fighting;  in  the 
boldness  of  their  cavalrj',  the  activity  of  their 
staff,  the  cool  firing  of  their  infantry,  and  the 
skilful  tactical  use  of  their  guns,  the  superiority 
of  the  Gennans  to  their  antagonists  had  been 
already  proved;  it  only  required  the  contrast 
now  presented  between  the  movements  of  the 
two  armies  to  show,  that  in  no  point  had  the 
difference  of  training  and  moral  feeling  told  more 
in  favour  of  the  invaders  than  in  that  of  the 
marching,  on  which  the  elder  Napoleon  S(/  often 
relied  for  his  advantage  over  these  very  Germans. 
.  .  .  Between  the  27th  and  the  nioniing  of  the 
29th,  the  right  column  of  the  French  army  had 
only  its  outposts  at  Buzaucy,  while  the  left, 
though  its  outposts  touched  Stcnay,  was  only  at 
Stonneand  Beaumont,  both  columns  spreading  a 
long  way  backward ;  in  other  words,  they  were 
still  a  march  from  the  3Ieuse,  which  they  ought 
to  have  passed  three  days  before,  and  their  rear- 
ward divisions  were  yet  distant.  The  German 
armies,  from  the  26th  to  the  29th,  made  astonish- 
ing exertions  to  clo.se  on  MacMahou  as  he  crossed 
towards  the  Meuse,  and  success  was  already 
within  their  grasp.  The  force  of  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Saxonj-,  in  two  columns,  had  reached 
the  Meuse  at  Dun  on  the  27th,  and  was  thus  in  a 
position  to  arrest  and  retard  the  vanguard  of  the 
French  whenever  it  attempted  to  cross  the  river. 
3Ieanwhile  the  army  of  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Prussia,  hastening  forward  by  Varennes  and 
Grand  Pr6,  and  to  the  left  by  Senuc  and  Suippe, 
had  arrived  close  to  the  line  of  march  of  MacMa- 
hon's  right  column,  and  by  the  evening  of  the 
28tli  had  'occupied  it  about  Vouciers.  A  step 
farther,  and  this  immense  army  would  be  upon 
the  positions  of  the  luckless  French,  who,  as- 
sailed in  flank  and  rear  by  superior  numbers, 
could  not  fail  to  be  involved  in  terrible  disaster. 
.  .  .  MaeMahon  [on  the  27th],  observing  that 
the  enemy  so  coniple'?ly  surrounded  him,  felt 
more  than  ever  satisf  ed  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  carry  out  th  :  plan  which  had  been  pre- 
scribed to  him  at  Faris;  and  to  save,  if  possible, 
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the  sole  army  which  Prance  Imd  at  her  disposal, 
he  4cc:or(lingly  resolved  to  turn  l)ii(;k  in  ii  westerly 
directiou.  .  .  .  The  suine  eveiiiujjf  he  sent  .  .  . 
[u]  telegram  to  the  Count  Piillkiu),  nt  Purls,  .  .  . 
In  reply  to  this,  the  government  sent  a  teleKriiiu 
to  the  emperor  at  eleven  o'clock  the  same  nii,'iit, 
telling  him  that  if  tliey  ubandiined  lia/.aine  tlutru 
woulil  certainly  be  a  revolution  in  Paris,  and 
they  would  themselves  he  attackeil  by  all  tlie 
enemy's  forces.  .  .  .  The  emi)eror  admits  tliat 
he  could  unquestionably  have  set  this  order  aside, 
hut  '  he  was  rcBolved  not  to  opi)ose  the  det-ision 
of  the  regency,  and  had  resigned  himself  to  sub- 
mit to  the  consequences  of  the  fatality  which  at- 
tached itself  to  all  the  resolutions  of  the  govern- 
ment.' As  for  MacMahon,  he  again  bowed  to 
the  decision  intimated  to  lum  from  Paris,  and 
once  more  turned  towards  Metz.  These  orders 
and  counter-orders  naturally  occasioned  furtlier 
delay,  and  the  French  heachiuarters  had  reached 
no  farther  than  Stonne  on  the  28th.  ...  On 
Monday,  August  29,  De  Failly  occupied  the 
country  between  Beaumont  antl  Stonne,  on  the 
left  bank  of  ths  Meuse;  while  the  main  body  of 
the  French  army,  under  MacMahon  in  person,  had 
crossed  the  river,  and  were  «'ncainped  on  the  right 
bank  at  Vaux,  between  Mouzon  and  Carignan, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  30th  the  emperor 
telegraphed  to  Paris  that  a  brilliant  victory  might 
be  expected.  MacMuhon's  position  was  in  a 
sharp  wedge  of  country  formed  by  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  rivers  Meuse  and  Ciders,  and  it  was 
his  intention  to  advance  towards  MontmMy. 
The  other  part  of  his  army  was  close  to  the  river 
on  its  left  bank.  .  .  .  I'he  battle  —  or  rather 
series  of  battles,  for  the  fighting  extended  over 
three  days  —  which  was  to  decide  whether  or  not 
he  \\  uld  reach  Metz  and  liberate  Bazaine,  began 
in  earnest  a  little  before  noon  on  Tuesday,  Au- 
gust 30." — II.  M.  Hozier,  The  Franco- Prussian 
War,  V.  1,  ch.  13. — "The  retreating  French  were 
concentrated,  or  rather  massed,  under  the  walls 
of  Sedan,  in  a  valley  commonly  called  the  Sink 
of  Givonne.  The  army  consisted  of  twenty- 
nine  brigades,  fifteen  divisions,  and  four  corps 
d'armee,  numbering  ninety  thousand  men.  '  It 
was  there,'  says  Victor  Hugo,  'no  one  could 
guess  what  for,  without  order,  without  disci- 
pline, a  mere  crowd  of  men,  waiting,  as  it  seemed, 
to  be  seized  by  an  immensely  powerful  hand. 
It  seemed  to  be  imder  no  particular  anxiety. 
The  men  who  composed  it  knew,  or  thought  they 
knew,  that  the  enemy  was  far  away.  Calculat- 
ing four  leagues  as  a  day's  march,  they  believed 
the  Germans  to  be  at  three  days'  distance.  The 
commanders,  however,  towards  nightfall,  made 
some  preparations  for  safety.  The  whole  army 
formed  a  sort  of  horse-shoe,  its  point  turning 
towards  Sedan.  This  disposition  proved  that  its 
chiefs  believed  themselves  in  safety.  The  valley 
was  one  of  those  which  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
used  to  call  a  "bowl,"  and  which  Admiral  Van 
Tromp  designated  by  a  less  polite  name.  No 
place  could  have  been  better  calculated  to  shut 
in  an  army.  Its  very  numbers  were  against  it. 
Once  in,  if  the  way  out  were  blocked,  it  could 
never  leave  it  agam.  Some  of  the  generals, — 
General  Wimpfen  among  them  —  saw  this,  and 
were  uneasy ;  but  the  little  court  around  the  em- 
peror was  confident  of  safety.  "At  worst," 
they  said,  "we  can  always  reach  the  Belgian 
frontier. "  The  commonest  military  precautions 
were  neglected.     The  army  slept  soundly  on 


the  night  of  August  31.  At  the  worst  they  he- 
lieve(l  themselves  to  have  a  line  of  retreat  open 
to  M6zii»res,  a  town  on  the  frontier  of  Belgium. 
No  cavalry  reconnoissanee  was  made  that  idght; 
the  guards  were  not  doubled.  The  Fren(;h  be- 
lieved themselves  more  than  forty  ndles  from  the 
German  army.  They  behaved  as  if  they  tlicmght 
that  army  unconcentrated  and  ill-informed,  at- 
teMipting  vaguely  several  things  at  once,  and  in- 
capablt!  of  converging  on  one  point,  namely, 
Sedan.  They  thought  they  knew  that  the  column 
under  the  Prince  of  Saxony  was  marching  upon 
ChAlons,  and  tliat  the  Crown  Prince  of  Prussia 
was  marching  upon  Metz.  But  that  night,  while 
the  French  army,  In  fancied  security,  was  sleep- 
ing at  Sedan,  this  is  what  was  passing  among 
the  enemy.  By  a  quarter  to  two  A.  ^I.  the  army 
of  the  Prince  of  Saxony  was  on  its  march  cast- 
ward  with  orders  not  to  flre  a  shot  till  Ave  o'clock, 
and  to  make  as  little  noise  as  possible.  They 
marched  without  baggage  of  any  kind.  At  the 
same  hour  another  division  of  the  Prussian  army 
marched,  with  equal  noiselcssness,  from  another 
direction  on  Sedan,  wliile  the  Wllrtemburgers 
secured  the  road  to  Mezic^res,  thereby  cutting  off 
the  possibility  of  a  retreat  into  Belgium.  At  the 
same  moment,  namely,  five  o'clock, —  on  all  the 
hills  around  Sedan,  at  all  points  of  the  compass, 
appeared  a  dense  dark  mass  of  German  troops, 
with  tlieir  commanders  and  artillery.  Not  one 
sound  had  been  heard  by  the  French  army,  not 
even  an  order.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
men  Avere  in  a  circle  on  the  heights  round  the 
Sink  of  Givonne.  They  had  come  as  stealthily 
and  as  silently  as  serpents.  They  were  there 
when  the  sun  rose,  and  the  French  army  were 
prisoners.'  [Victor  Hugo,  Glioses  Vues]. —  The 
battle  was  one  of  artillery.  The  German  guns 
commanded  every  part  of  the  crowded  valley. 
Indeed  the  fight  was  simply  a  massacre.  There 
was  no  hope  for  the  French,  though  they  fought 
bravely.  Their  best  troops,  the  Garde  Imperiale, 
were  with  Bazaine  at  Metz.  Marshal  MacMahon 
was  wounded  very  early  in  the  day.  The  com- 
mand passed  first  to  General  Ducrot,  who  was 
also  disabled,  and  afterwards  to  Wimpfen,  a 
brV've  African  general  who  had  hurried  from  Al- 
geria just  in  time  to  take  part  in  this  disastrous 
day.  He  told  the  emperor  that  the  only  hope 
was  for  the  troops  to  cut  their  way  out  of  tlio 
valley ;  but  the  army  was  too  closely  crowded, 
too  disorganized,  to  make  this  practicable.  One 
Zouave  regiment  accomplished  this  feat,  and 
reached  Belgium.  That  night  —  the  night  of 
September  1 — an  aide-de-camp  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  carried  this  note  to  the  camp  of  the 
king  of  Prussia:  —  Monsieur  Mon  Fr^re, — Not 
having  been  able  to  die  in  midst  of  my  troops,  it 
only  remains  for  me  to  place  my  sword  in  the 
hands  of  your  Majesty.  I  am  your  Majesty's 
good  brother.  Napoleon.  .  .  .  With  Napoleon 
III.  fell  not  only  his  own  reputation  as  a  ruler, 
but  the  glory  of  his  uncle  and  the  prestige  of  his 
name.  The  fallen  emperor  and  Bismarck  met  in 
a  little  house  upon  the  banks  of  the  Meuse. 
Chairs  were  brought  out,  and  they  talked  in  the 
open  air.  It  was  a  glorious  autumn  morning. 
The  emperor  looked  care-worn,  as  well  he  might. 
He  wished  to  see  the  king  of  Prussia  before  the 
articles  of  capitulation  were  drawn  up :  but  King 
William  declined  the  interview.  When  the  ca- 
pitulation was  signed,  however,  he  drove  over  to 
visit  the  captive  emperor  at  a  chiitcau  where  the 
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latter  had  taken  refuge.     Their  interview  wiih 

¥rivate;  only  the  two  sovereii^ns  were  present, 
ho  French  emperor  ufterwiinls  cxprcsHcd  to  the 
Crown  Prince  of  PrusHla  his  deep  sense  of  the 
courtesy  shown  hlni.  He  was  desirous  of  jiass- 
ing  as  unnoticed  as  possible  througli  French  ter- 
ritory, where,  indeed,  exasperation  against  him, 
as  tho  first  cause  of  the  misfortunes  of  France, 
was  HO  great  that  his  life  would  have  been  in 
peril.  The  next  day  he  proceeded  to  the  beau- 
tiful palace  at  (Jassel  called  Wilhelmshiihc,  or 
William's  Rest.  It  had  been  built  at  ruinous  ex- 
pense by  JerOmc  Bonaparte  while  king  of  West- 
phalia, and  WHS  then  called  Napoleon's  Rest. 
.  .  .  Thus  eighty  thousand  men  eapitulat-^d  at 
Sedan,  and  were  marched  as  jjrisoners  into  Ger- 
many; one  hundred  and  seventy-live  thousand 
French  soldiers  remained  shut  up  in  3Ietz,  be- 
sides a  few  thousand  more  in  Strasburg,  Phals- 
bourg,  Toul,  and  Belfort.  Hut  tho  road  was 
open  to  Paris,  and  thither  the  various  German 
armies  marched,  leaving  the  Landwehr,  wh'ch 
could  not  be  ordered  to  serve  beyond  the  limits 
of  Germany,  to  bold  Alsace  anil  Lorraine,  already 
considered  a  part  of  the  Fatherland." — E.  W. 
Latimer,  Fi-anc«  in  the  Nineteenth  Centun/,  ch. 
12. — "  The  German  army  had  lost  in  the  battle 
of  Sedan  about  460  ofHcers  and  8,500  men  killed 
and  wounded.  On  the  French  side  the  less  sus- 
tained in  the  battle  and  at  the  capitulation 
amounted  according  to  their  returns  to  the  fol- 
lowing: Killed  3,000 men;  wounded  14,000;  pris- 
oners (In  the  battle)  21,000;  prisoners  (at  the 
capitulation)  83, 000;  disarmed  in  Belgium  3,000; 
totsA  124,000."— TIis  Franw-Oertnan  War:  Ger- 
man Official  Account,  pt.  1,  u.  3,  p.  408. 

Also  in:  Capt.  G.  Fitz-George,  Plan  of  the 
battle  of  Sedan,  with  Menwir. — A.  Forbes,  My 
Expenences  of  tJie  War  bet.  France  and  Qermany, 
pt.  1,  ch.  4  (v.  1).— Col.  A.  Borbstaedt  and  Maj. 
F.  Dwyer,  The  Franco-Oerman  War,  ch.  30-40. 
— G.  B.  Malleson,  The  Befounding  of  the  German 
Emjnre,  ch.  14. 

A.  D.  1870  (September).  —  Revolution  at 
Paris. — Collapse  of  the  empire.  —  Self-con- 
stitution of  the  Government  of  National  De- 
fense.— At  Paris,  the  whole  truth  of  the  tre- 
mendous disaster  at  Sedan  was  but  slowly 
learned.  On  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  Septem- 
ber 3,  Count  dc  Palikao  intimated  a  little  part  of 
it,  only,  "  in  a  statement  to  the  Corps  Le^islatif, 
announcing  that  MarshalBazaine,  after  a  vigorous 
sally,  had  been  obliged  to  retire  again  under  the 
walls  of  Metz,  and  that  Macmahon,  after  a  series 
of  coffibats,  attended  by  reverses  and  successes  — 
ha^n^^f  the  outset  driven  a  part  of  the  enemy's 
army  into  the  Mouse — had  been  compelled  to 
retreat  to  Sedan  and  Mezieres,  a  portion  of  his 
army  having  taken  refuge  in  Belgium.  The 
junction  of  the  two  armies  had  therefore  not  been 
made.  The  situation  was  serious,  calmly  ob- 
served the  Minister  of  War,  but  not  hopeless. 
Not  hopeless !  when  the  truth  was  that  one  army 
was  blockaded  and  the  other  prisoner,  and  that 
there  were  no  reserves.  ...  At  a  midnight  sit- 
ting Count  de  Palikao,  still  determined  to  con- 
ceal a  portion  of  tho  truth,  intimated  that  part  of 
Marshal  Macmahon's  army  had  been  driven  back 
into  Sedan,  that  the  remainder  had  capitulated, 
and  that  the  Emperor  had  been  made  prisoner.  M. 
Jules  Favre  met  this  announcement  of  fresh  dis- 
asters by  a  motion,  declaring  the  Emperor  and 
his  dynasty  to  have  forfeited  all  rights  conferred 


by  the  Constitution,  demanding  the  appointment 
01  a  Parliamentary  Conunittee  invested  with  the 
govrTning  jiower,  and  having  for  its  special  niis- 
sloii  tliee.vpulsionof  the  enemy  from  French  terri- 
tory, and  further  maintaining  General  Trochu  In 
his  post  as  (idvernor  of  Paris.  The  Chamber  then 
adjourned  till  the  Uiorrow.  Hut  Paris  had  touched 
one  of  those  crises  when,  as  Pa.scal  says,  a  grain 
of  sand  will  give  a  turn  to  history  and  change  tho 
life  of  nations,  and  the  morrow  brought  with  it 
tile  downfall  of  the  Ministry,  of  the  dynasty,  of 
the  Empire,  and  of  that  bizarre  constitutional 
ediflce  which  had  been  kept  waiting  so  long  for 
its  coinplemental  crown.  ...  It  had  been  in- 
timated that  the  Corps  Legislatif  would  reaa- 
8enil)le  at  noon,  before  which  time  numeroua 
grou])s  collected  on  the  Place  de  la  ( 'oueorde,  and 
eventually  swelled  to  a  considerabh!  crowd.  Tho 
bridge  leading  to  the  Palais  Bourbon  was  guarded 
by  a  detachment  of  mounted  gendarmes,  and 
numerous  sergents-de-ville.  .  .  .  Battalions  of 
National  Guards  having,  however,  arriveil,  the 
gendarmes,  after  flourishing  their  swords,  opened 
their  ranks  and  allowed  them  to  pass,  followed 
by  a  considerable  portion  of  the  crowd,  shouting 
'Vive  la  Republitiue! '  and  singing  tho 'Chant 
du  Depart. '  The  iron  gates  of  the  Palais  Bour- 
bon having  been  opened  to  admit  a  deputation 
of  National  Guards,  the  crowd  precipitated  it.self 
forward,  and  in  a  few  minutiis  tho  steps  and 
courtyard  were  alike  invaded.  Cries  of  '  Vive 
la  Garde  Nationale!'  'Vivo  la  Ligne!'  'Vive  la 
Republiquo!'  resounded  on  all  si'des,  and  the 
soldiers  who  occupied  the  court  of  the  Palais 
Bourbon,  after  making  a  show  of  resistance, 
ended  by  hoisting  the  butt  ends  of  th(!ir  ritles  in 
the  air  in  sign  of  sympathy,  joining  at  the  .same 
time  in  the  shouts  of  the  crowd,  while  the  latt(T, 
encountering  no  further  opposition,  proceeded 
to  invade  tho  passages  of  the  Chamber,  at  the 
moment  Count  do  Keratry  was  attacking  the 
Ministry  for  surroundini.'  the  Corps  Legislatif 
with  troops  and  sergents-de-ville,  contrafv  To  tho 
orders  of  General  Trochu.  Count  de  I^alikao, 
having  explained  the  relative  positions  of  the 
Governor  of  Paris  and  the  Jlinister  of  War,  in- 
troduced a  bill  instituting  a  Council  of  Govern- 
ment and  National  Defence,  composed  of  five 
members  elected  by  the  Legislai "  ^e  Body,  tho 
ministers  tf)  be  appointed  with  ♦  approval  of 
the  members  of  this  Council,  ana  i.e,  Count  do 
Palikao,  to  occupy  the  post  of  Lleutenant-Gen- 
enxl.  M.  Jules  Favre  having  claimed  priority 
for  tho  motion  which  he  had  introduced  the  day 
before,  M.  Thiers,  pleading  the  necessity  for 
union,  next  moved  that: — 'In  view  of  existing 
circumstances,  the  Chamber  appoints  a  Com- 
mission of  Government  and  National  Defence. 
A  Constituent  Assembly  will  be  convoked  as  soon 
as  circum.stances  permit.'  The  Chamber  having 
declared  in  favour  of  their  urgency,  these  sevenu 
propositions  were  eventually  referred  to  the 
Bureau,  and  the  sitting  was  suspended.  It  was 
during  this  period  that  the  crowd  penetrated  into 
tho  Salles  des  Quatro  Colonnes  and  do  la  Paix. 
...  At  half-past  two,  when  the  sitting  was  re- 
sumed, the  galleries  were  crowded  and  very 
noisy.  The  members  of  the  Left  only  were  in 
their  places.  It  was  in  vain  the  President  at- 
tempted to  obtain  silence,  in  vain  the  solemn 
hulssiers  commanded  it.  MM.  Gambetta  and 
Cremieux  appeared  together  at  the  tribune,  and 
the  former  begged  of  the  people  to  remain  quiet. 
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...  A  pnrtiftl  sllcnco  having  bcon  nccMired. 
Count  <lc  I'liliknr),  followed  by  a  few  eniborH 
of  tlic  nmjorit y,  t-nU'rotl  Iho  Chiiml)cr,  hut  did  not 
I'gsiiy  to  H|M'Hii.  ...  A  ndnut«  or  two  iifter- 
ward.s.  tlio  diunour  nnme  iigiiin,  and  a  noigy 
nuiltitud(!  conunenccd  Invudiujif  tlio  tloor  of  tlio 
h»ill.  .  .  .  Notliiiif?  was  left  to  the  I'resident 
but  to  put  on  ills  liat  and  retina,  which  he  did, 
toKetlicr  witii  Count  do  Paiiltao  and  the  inein- 
ber»  by  wljom  tlio  latter  had  been  accompanied. 
By  tliH  time  tho  Clninilxir  was  completely  in- 
vaded by  National  and  Mol)iio  Quams,  in  com- 
pany witli  an  e.\citod  crowd,  whoso  advance  it 
.wa.s  in  vain  now  to  attempt  to  repel.  M.  Jules 
Favre,  liavin^  mounted  tho  tribune,  obtained  a 
nioment'.H  silence.  '  No  scenes  of  violence,'  cried 
lie;  'let  us  reserve  our  arms  for  our  enemies.' 
Finding  it  utterly  imi»ossible  to  obtain  any  fur- 
ther lieiiriiij,'  inside  the  Chamlier,  M.  Oambetta, 
accoinpaiU(!d  l)y  tlie  members  of  tho  Left,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  steps  of  tho  peristyle,  and  there 
announced  the  detlironement  of  tho  Emperor  to 
the  people  a.sHenil)led  outsiile.  Accompanied  by 
one  section  of  the  crowd,  they  now  hur-ied  to  tho 
Ilrttcl  de  Ville,  and  ihero  in.st4illed  themselves  as 
a  Provisional  Government,  whilst  another  section 
took  possession  of  tho  Tuileries  —  wlience  the 
Empress  had  that  morning  taken  flight  —  as  na- 
tional property.  A  select  band  of  Uepublicnns, 
mindful  of  what  C^)uut  —  now  Citoyen — Henri 
Ilochefort  liad  done  to  liring  Imperialism  into 
disrepute,  proceeded  to  the  prison  of  Sainto 
Pelagic  and  conducted  tho  author  of  the  Lan- 
terne,  and  other  political  prisoners,  in  triumpli 
to  the  Hotel  do  Ville.  Tlic  deputies  who  quitted 
tho  Chamber  wlien  it  was  invaded  by  the  mob, 
met  tliat  same  afternoon  at  the  President's  resi- 
dence, and  sent  a  deputation  to  tlio  Hotel  de 
Ville,  with  a  proposal  to  act  In  common  with  tho 
new  Government.  This  propo-sition  was,  how- 
ever, declined,  on  tlie  score  of  tho  Republic 
having  been  already  proclaimed  and  accepted  by 
the  population  of  Paris.  At  an  evening  meeting 
of  nearly  two  hundred  deputies,  lield  under  tho 
presidency  of  M.  Thiers,  MM.  Jules  Favre  and 
Simon  attended  on  the  part  of  the  Provisional 
Government  to  explain  that  they  were  anxious 
to  secure  the  support  of  the  deputies,  whom  they 
hinted,  however,  could  best  serve  their  country 
in  tho  departments.  After  this  unequivocal  re- 
buff, the  deputies,  who  had  in  the  meantime  been 
apprised  that  seals  had  been  placed  on  the  doors 
of  the  Corps  Legislatif,  saw  that  nothing  remained 
to  them  but  to  protest,  and  protest  they  accord- 
ingly did  against  the  events  of  tho  afternoon. 
.  .  .  Not  one  of  the  two  hundred  deputies  pres- 
ent so  much  as  dared  suggest  the  breaking  of  the 
seals  and  tlie  assembling  in  tho  Legislative  Cham- 
ber. .  .  .  Tlie  Government  which  grasped  the 
reins  of  power  on  tlie  utter  collapse  of  Imperial 
institutions  was  a  mob-named  one  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  term,  tlie  names  having  been  chalked 
by  the  populace  on  the  pillars  of  the  portico  of  the 
Palais  Bourbon  during  that  invasion  of  the  Cham- 
ber on  the  Sunday  afternoon  which  resulted  in 
the  overthrow  of  the  Imperial  regime.  The  list 
appears  to  have  been  accepted  by  the  principal 
members  of  the  Left,  who,  although  they  would 
have  preferred  disassociating  themselves  from  il. 
Rochefort,  nevertheless  felt  that  it  was  impossible 
to  leave  him  out  of  tlie  combination,  anii  tliere- 
fore  adroitly  —  and  not  inappropriately,  as  the 
safety  of  Paris  was  especially  in  their  keeping — 


made  it  embrace  all  tho  deputies  for  Paris,  save, 
as  M.  Jules  Himon  observed,  tlie  most  illustrloua 
—  meaning  M.  Thiers,  wlio  refused  to  Join  it. 
,  .  .  Tho  Government  of  National  Defence,  as  it 
elected  to  stylo  itstflf,  on  M.  Uochefort's  sugges- 
ticm,  was  composed  of  the  following  members: — 
General  Trocliu,  president;  Jules  Favre,  Vice 
President  and  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs; 
Emanuel  Arago;  Cremieux,  Minister  of  Justice; 
Jules  Ferry,  Secretary ;  Leon  Gambetta,  Minister 
of  the  Interior;  Garnier-Pagc^s;  Glais-Bizoin;  Eu- 

fenc  Pelletan ;  Ernest  Picard,  Minister  of  Finance ; 
[enrt  Uochefort;  and  Jules  Simon,  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction.  Subseciuently  it  associated 
with  it  General  Le  Flfl,  Minister  of  War;  Ad- 
miral Fourichon,  Minister  of  Marine ;  M.  Dorian, 
Minister  of  Public  Works;  and  M.  Mngnin,  Min- 
ister of  Agriculture  and  Commerce.  Tliese,  witli 
Count  de  Keratry,  charged  with  tho  Prefecture 
of  Police,  M.  Etienne  Arago,  ajipointed  Mayor  of 
Paris,  composed  altogether  no  less  than  eighteen 
members,  upwards  of  two-thirds  of  whom  were 
Bretons,  advocates,  or  journalists.  .  .  .  Forsomo 
days  the  new  Government  was  pro<llgal  of  proc- 
lamations and  decrees.  Its  first  acts  were  to  close 
the  doors  of  the  Palais  Bourbon  and  the  Palais 
du  Luxenil)ourg,  and  dissolve  tho  Corps  Legis- 
latif and  abolish  the  Senate  as  bouclics  inutiles 
politi(iues,  to  issue  proclamations  to  the  army, 
or  rather  tho  debris  of  one,  j  ustifying  the  Revo- 
lution and  appealing  to  the  troops  to  continue 
their  lieroic  efforts  for  the  defence  of  the  country, 
and  to  the  National  Guartl,  tlianking  them  for 
their  past,  and  asking  for  their  future  patriotism. 
It  released  all  functionaries  from  their  oaths,  dis- 
missed the  ambassadors  at  foreign  courts,  ap- 
pointed prefects  in  all  the  departments,  and  new 
mayors  in  tho  twenty  arrondissements  of  the  capi- 
tal, proclaimed  tlie  complete  liberty  of  tlie  press, 
ordered  all  Germans  not  provided  with  special 
permission  to  remain,  to  quit  tho  departments  of 
tho  Seine  and  Seine-et-Oiso  within  four-and- 
twenty  hours.  ...  It  pressed  forward  the  pro- 
visioning of  the  city  and  its  works  of  defence, 
increased  the  herds  of  sheep  and  oxen  and  the 
stores  of  com  and  flour,  provisionally  abolished  all 
local  customs  and  octroi  dues,  and  fixed  the 
price  of  butcher's  meat,  armed  the  outer  forts 
and  the  enceinte,  blew  up  or  mined  all  the 
bridges  and  flred  all  the  woods  in  the  environs, 
razed  thousands  of  houses  to  the  ground,  felled 
roadside  trees,  and  constructed  huge  barricades 
with  them ;  laid  in  fact  all  the  beautiful  suburbs 
in  waste ;  listened  to  the  thousand  and  one  wild 
schemes  put  forth  by  patriotic  madmen  for  ex- 
terminating the  invaders,  and  launched  a  huge 
captive  balloon,  which  hovered  daily  over  Paris 
to  give  timely  notice  of  their  dreaded  arrival." — 
II.  Vizetelly,  ed.    Paris  in  Peril,  eh.  1. 

Also  in  :  J.  Favre,  The  Oov't  of  the  National 
Defence,  June—  October.— W.  Rtlstow,  The  War 
for  the  Shine  Frontier,  ch.  22  {v.  2). 

A.  D.  1870  (September— October).— Futile 
striving  for  allies  and  for  peace  without  ter- 
ritorial sacrifices. —  Investment  of  Paris. — 
Gambetta's  organization  of  defense  in  the 
provinces. —  Bazaine's  surrender  at  Metz. — 
"  Tlie  Government  of  National  Defence  .  .  .  im- 
agined tliat  the  fall  of  the  Empire  would  sim- 
plify the  cruel  position  of  France  towards  tho 
enemy.  The  Dynasty  which  had  declared  war 
being  reversed,  and  the  men  now  in  power  liav- 
ing  been  throughout  opposed  to  war  and  in  favour 
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of  Germftn  unity,  ami  now  (Ipmandinff  nothing 
but  pcucT,  wlmt  motlvn  could  tin;  Ivitig  of  I'ru.s- 
sia  havt'  to  continuo  tlio  invaHlou  of  Fruiict^  ?  It 
wan  furtluT  to  \w  consiiicrcd  tliat  free  Francn 
would  defend  lier  int«'writy  to  tin;  last  drop  of  lier 
blood;  tliatslio  would  voluntarily  give  up  neitiier 
an  Inch  of  her  territory  nor  a  stone  of  her  for- 
tresses. Hueli  were  the  ideas  which  tlie  new  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs,  .AI.  Jules  Favre,  expressed 
on  the  Hth  of  Hepteniber,  in  a  circular  addressed 
to  the  French  agents  in  foreign  countries.  Tlie 
Cabinet  of  Berlin  was  not  slow  in  disabusing 
him  of  these  convictions.  Far  fiom  accepting 
the  view  that  the  Emperor  Najioleon  was  the  solo 
promoter  of  war,  Count  Hismarck,  in  two  de- 
spatches of  the  lathand  of  the  Kith  of  Septem- 
ber, threw  the  responsibility  of  the  contliet  on  the 
French  nation.  lie  stated  that  the  vast  majority 
of  the  Chambers  had  voted  for  war,  and  that  the 
Emperor  was  justilled  in  assuring  tlie  King  that 
lie  had  been  forced  into  a  war  to  which  he  was 
personally  averse.  ...  In  order  to  be  secure 
against  future  aggression,  Germany  would  ask 
for  guarantees  from  the  French  nation  itself,  and 
not  from  a  transitory  Government.  ...  In  any 
case,  Germany  would  reciuircHtrasbur"  and  .Met/,. 
Thus  the  accession  to  power  of  the  Kepublican 
Government  diil  not  modify  the  reciprocal  posi- 
tions of  the  two  belligerents.  Nevertheless,  hope 
was  entertained  in  Paris  that  the  friendly  inter- 
vention of  the  great  powers  might  induce  the 
victor  to  soften  his  riijour; "  but  intervention  was 
declined  by  the  Bcrhn  Cabinet  and  not  under- 
taken. "  On  the  19th  of  September  the  invest- 
ment of  Paris  was  completed.  At  the  desire  of 
the  French  Government,  the  English  Cabinet  ap- 
plied to  the  German  head-cpiarters,  with  the  ob- 
ject of  obtaining  for  ]\I.  Jules  Favre  an  interview 
with  Count  Bismarck.  This  request  having  been 
granted,  the  two  statesmen  held  conferences,  on 
the  19th  and  20th  of  September,  at  Ferriiires,  a 
castle  of  Baron  Rothschild  near  Meaux.  During 
these  interviews  the  French  Minister  was  sent  1- 
mental  and  the  German  Minister  coldly  logical. 
They  could  not  come  to  an  agreement  on  any  sin- 
gle point.  .  .  .  The  Government  of  Paris  .  .  . 
again  proclaimed  that  France  would  not  cede  an 
inch  of  her  territory.  Meanwhile,  in  consequence 
of  the  investment  of  Paris,  the  Government  of 
National  Defence  was  divided  into  two  parts; 
some  of  its  Delegates  withdrew  to  Tours,  form- 
ing a  delegation  of  the  central  Government  which 
remained  in  Paris.  The  German  armies  had  con- 
tinued their  onward  march,  as  well  as  their  opera- 
tions against  the  fortresses.  Toul  capitulated  on 
the  23rd  and  Strasburg  on  the  28th  of  September. 
On  the  5th  of  October,  King  William  had  estab- 
lislied  his  headquarters  at  Versailles. "  Meantime 
"the  Government  of  National  Defence  made  a 
last  attempt  to  secure  allies,  or  at  least  the  help 
of  powerful  mediators.  With  this  object  M. 
Thiers,  who  had  placed  himself  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Administration  of  the  4th  of  September,  was 
sent  on  a  mi.ssion  to  the  European  Courts.  From 
the  12th  of  September  till  the  20th  of  October, 
the  old  statesman  visited  in  succession  London, 
Vienna,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Florence.  In  none 
of  these  cities  were  his  measures  attended  with 
happy  results."  At  St.  Petersburg  and  at  Lon- 
don he  was  told  —  and  ho  was  himself  convinced 
— "that  the  King  of  Prussia  was  compelled  to 
consider  the  public  opinion  of  Germany,  and  that 
France  would  have  to  resign  herself  to  territorial 


sacriflcos."  IIo  returned  to  Franco  to  advise,  and 
to  procurt!  authority  for,  a  conference  willi  the 
German  Chancellor.  But  events  iiad  already  oc- 
curred which  aggravated  the  forlorn  eondilionof 
France.  "The  yoimgest  an<l  must  cnterpriHlng 
niembi  r  of  the  Govermnent  of  I'aris,  M.  (Jam- 
lietta,  had  left  the  Capital  on  tlie  Sth  of  October 
in  a  balloon  for  Tours.  It  was  his  intention  to 
organise-  national  defence  in  the  I'rovinees.  The 
<liiy  after  his  arrival  at  Tours,  he  issued  a  llery 
I'rodamation  to  the  French  people.  .  .  .  With  an 
energy  that  called  forth  universal  admiration,  tho 
Government  of  Tours,  over  which  (Janibelta  iire- 
sided  as  Dictator,  organised  resistance,  fornieil  i\ 
new  army,  and  gathered  together  every  po.ssilile 
resource  fordefenc(!  both  in  men  and  in  materials. 
All  these  elforts  could  not  arrest  the  protrress  o£ 
the  invasion.  Fnmi  the  11th  to  the  JHst  of  Octo- 
ber, tlK'tfcrmans  took  successively  Orleans,  Sols- 
sons,  Schlestudt  and  Dijon.  Hound  Paris  they 
repulsed  the  sallies  of  "Slalmaison,  Champigny, 
and  _le  Bourget.  But  all  these  defeats  of  lienne 
soldiers  waned  when  compared  to  the  appalling 
and  deci.sive  catastrophe  of  .Metz.  After  the  bat- 
tle of  Gravelotte,  Marshal  nazainehailunsuece.s.s- 
fully  attempted  several  sallies.  .  .  .  On  tlw^  7th 
ofjOctober,  after  an  unfortunate  batth;  at  Woippy, 
lasting  nine  hours,  Bazaine  considered  the  situa- 
tion desperate.  His  only  thought  was  to  obtain 
the  most  favourable  conditions  he  could,  and  with 
this  object  he  sent  General  Boyer  to  the  head- 
quarters at  Versailles."  After  two  weeks  of  ne- 
gotiation, "on  the  21st  of  October,  the  army  en- 
camped within  the  walls  of  Metz  found  itself 
without  provisions.  .  .  .  Negotiations  with  Prince 
Frederick  Charles,  nephew  of  the  King  and  Com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  besieging  Army,  were 
opened  on  tlie  25th,  and  terminated  on  the;  27th 
of  October.  The  conditions  were  identical  with 
those  of  Sedan:  capitulation  of  the  town  and  its 
forts  with  all  the  material  of  war,  all  the  army  of 
the  Rhine  to  bo  prisoners  and  tho  olUcers  to  bo 
liberated  on  parole." — E.  Simon,  The  Emperor 
WilUain  and  his  Ikign,  ch.  13  (».  2).  — "  Tho 
French  Army  of  the  Rhine  at  the  time  of  the  sur- 
render still  numbered  173,000  men,  inclusive  of 
6,000  ofHcers  and  20,000  men  remaining  tempora- 
rily in  Metz  as  sick  or  convalescent. " —  The  Franco- 
Oerman  War:  Oerman  Official  Account,  pt.  2,  v. 
1,  p.  201. 

Also  in  :  A.  Forbes,  My  Experiences  of  the  War 
hctireen  France  and  Germany,  pt.  2  («.  1). 

A.  D.  1870-1871. — The  war  in  the  provinces. 
— Unsuccessful  attempts  to  relieve  the  capital. 
— Distress  in  Paris. — Capitulation  and  armis- 
tice.— "The  surrender  of  Metz  and  the  release 
of  the  great  army  of  Prince  Frederick  Charles 
by  which  it  was  besieged  fatally  changed  the 
conditions  of  the  French  war  of  national  defence. 
Two  hundred  thousand  of  the  victorious  troops 
of  Germany  under  some  of  their  ablest  generals 
were  set  free  to  attack  the  still  untrained  levies 
on  the  Loire  and  in  the  north  of  France,  which, 
with  more  time  for  organisation,  might  well  have 
forced  tho  Germans  to  raise  the  siege  of  Paris. 
The  army  once  commanded  by  Steinmetz  was 
now  reconstituted,  and  despatched  under  Gen- 
eral Manteulfel  towards  Amiens ;  Prince  Frederick 
Charles  moved  with  the  remainder  of  his  troops 
towards  the  Loire.  Aware  that  his  approach 
could  not  long  be  delayed,  Gambetta  insisted  that 
Aurelle  de  Paladines  should  begin  the  march  on 
Paris.     The  general  attacked  Tann  at  Coulmiers 
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on  tlip  9th  of  November,  defeatffl  him,  Jind 
re-occiipied  Orleans,  the  first  real  lUceess  that 
the  French  liad  gained  in  the  war.  Tliere  was 
great  alarm  at  the  German  headquarters  at  Ver- 
aailles;  the  possibility  of  a  failure  of  the  siege 
was  discussed;  and  40,000  troops  were  sent 
southwards  in  haste  to  the  support  of  the  Bava- 
rian general.  Aurelle,  however,  did  not  move 
upon  the  capital:  his  troops  were  still  unlit  for 
the  enterprise;  and  he  remained  stationarj^  on 
the  north  of  Orleans,  in  order  to  improve  his  or- 
ganisation, to  await  reinforcements,  and  to  meet 
the  attaclt  of  Frederick  Charles  in  a  strong  posi- 
tion. In  the  third  week  of  November  the  lead- 
ing divisions  of  the  army  of  Metz  approached, 
and  took  post  between  Orleans  and  Paris.  Gam- 
bctta  now  insisted  that  the  effort  siiould  be  made 
to  relieve  the  capital.  Aurelle  resisted,  but  was 
forced  to  obey.  The  garrison  of  Paris  had 
already  made  several  unsuccessful  attacks  upon 
the  lines  of  their  besiegers,  the  most  vigorous 
being  that  of  Le  Bourget  on  tiie  30th  of  October, 
in  which  bayonets  were  crossed.  It  was  arranged 
that  in  the  last  days  of  November  General  Tro- 
chu  should  endeavour  to  break  out  on  the  south- 
ern side,  and  that  simultaneously  the  army  of  the 
Loire  should  fall  upon  the  enemy  in  front  of  it 
and  endeavour  to  force  its  way  to  the  cai)ital. 
On  the  28th  the  attack  upon  the  Germans  on  the 
north  of  Orleans  began.  For  severi'l  (Javs  ^i^ ; 
struggle  was  renewed  by  one  division ^iitter  an- 
other of  the  armies  of  Aurelle  and  Prince  Fred- 
erick Charles.  Victo.y  remained  at  last  with  the 
Germans ;  the  centre  of  the  French  position  was 
carried;  the  right  and  left  wings  of  the  army 
were  severed  from  one  another  and  forced  to  re- 
treat, the  one  up  the  Loire,  the  other  towards 
the  west.  Orleans  on  the  5th  of  December  passed 
back  into  the  hands  of  the  Germans.  The  sortie 
fron^  Paris,  which  began  with  a  successful  attack 
by  General  Ducrot  upon  Champigny  beyond  the 
Marne,  ended  after  some  days  of  combat  ir  the 
recovery  by  tlie  Germans  of  the  positions  wh  i;u 
they  had  lost,  and  in  the  retreat  of  Ducrot  into 
Paris.  In  the  same  week  IManteuffel,  moving 
against  the  relieving  anny  of  tlie  north,  encoun- 
tered it  near  Amiens,  defeated  it  after  a  hard 
struggle,  and  gained  possession  of  Amiens  itself. 
After  the  fall  of  Amiens,  ManteulTel  moved  upon 
Rouen.  This  city  fell  into  his  hands  without  re- 
sistance. .  .  .  But  the  Republican  armies,  unlilce 
those  which  the  Germans  had  first  "ucountered, 
were  not  to  be  crushed  at  a  single  blow.  Under 
the  encrg<;tic  command  of  Faidhcrbe  the  army 
of  the  nor  h  advanced  again  upon  Amiens.  Goe- 
ben,  who  'vas  left  to  defend  the  line  of  the 
Somme,  went  out  to  meet  him,  defeated  him  on 
the  23rd  of  December,  and  drove  him  back  to 
Arras.  But  again,  after  a  week's  interval,  Faid- 
hcrbe pushed  forward.  On  the  3rd  of  January 
he  fell  .jpon  Goeben's  weak  division  at  Bapaume, 
and  handled  it  so  severely  that  the  Gv'rmars 
ivo'Vl  on  the  following  day  have  abandoned 
thei.'  position,  if  the  French  had  not  themselves 
been  the  first  to  retire.  Faidherbe,  however,  had 
only  fallen  back  to  ri"'''ivo  reinforcements.  After 
some  days'  rest  he  icu  more  sought  *o  gain 
the  road  to  Paris,  advancing  this  ti'  y  the 
eastw.ird  line  through  S^.  Queniin  ront  of 

this  town  Goebeu  attac'.ied  him.  1  u^.  ».irft  battle 
of  the  army  of  the  North  was  fought  on  the  19th 
of  January.  The  French  general  endeavoured 
to  disguise  his  defeat,  but  the  German  coinman 


dcr  had  won  all  that  he  desired.  Faidhcrbc'a 
army  was  compelled  to  retreat  northwards  in 
disorder;  its  part  in  the  war  was  at  an  end. 
During  the  last  three  weeks  of  December  thera 
was  a  pause  in  the  operations  of  the  Germans  on 
the  Loire.  .  .  .  Gambetta  .  .  .  had  .  .  .  deter- 
mined to  throw  the  army  of  Bourbaki,  strength- 
ened by  reinforcements  from  the  south,  upon 
Germany  it..clf.  The  design  was  a  daring  one, 
and  had  the  .  .  .  French  armies  been  capable  of 
performing  the  work  which  Gambetta  recjuired 
of  them,  an  inroad  into  Baden,  or  even  the  re- 
conquest  of  .Alsace,  would  most  seriously  have 
affected  the  position  of  the  Germans  before  Paris. 
But  Gambetta  miscalculated  the  power  of  young, 
untrained  troops,  imperfectly  armed,  badly  fed, 
against  a  veteran  army.  In  a  series  of  hard- 
fought  struggles  the  army  of  the  Loire  under 
General  Chanzy  W!\s  drive*  back  at  the  begin- 
ning of  January  from  endf  ^e  to  Le  Mans.  On 
the  13th,  Chanzy  to       post  .  this  city  and 

fought  his  last  batt  While  he  was  making  a 
vigorous  resistance  in  the  centre  of  the  line,  the 
Breton  ■  r-triments  stationed  on  his  right  gave 
way ;  the  Germans  pressed  round  liim,  and  gained 
possession  of  the  town.  Chanzy  retreated  to- 
wards Laval,  leaving  thou.sands  of  prisoners  in 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  saving  only  the 
debris  of  an  army.  Bourbaki  in  the  meantime, 
with  a  numerous  brt  miserably  equipped  force, 
had  almost  reacheu  Btlfort.  .  .  .  Werder  had 
evacuated  Dijon  and  fallen  back  upon  Vesoul; 
part  of  his  army  was  still  occupied  in  the  siege 
of  Belfort.  As  Bourbaki  approached  he  fell 
back  with  the  greater  part  of  his  troops  in  order 
to  cover  the  besieging  force,  leaving  one  of  his 
lieutenants  to  make  a  Hank  attack  upon  Bour- 
baki at  Villersexel.  This  attack,  one  of  the  fiercest 
in  tlie  war,  delayed  the  French  for  two  days,  and 
gave  Werder  time  to  occupy  the  strong  positions 
that  he  had  chosen  about  Montbeliard.  Here,  on 
the  l&th  of  January,  began  a  struggle  which 
lasted  for  three  days.  The  French,  starving  and 
perishing  with  cold,  though  far  superior  in  num- 
ber to  their  enemy,  were  led  with  little  effect 
against  the  German  entrenchments.  On  the  18th 
Bourbaki  began  his  retreat  Werder  was  unable 
to  follow  him;  ]\Ianteuffel  with  a  weak  force  was 
still  at  some  distance,  and  for  a  moment  it  seemed 
possible  that  Bourbaki,  by  a  rapid  movement 
westwards,  might  crush  this  isolated  xoe.  Gam- 
betta ordered  Bourbaki  to  make  the  attempt :  the 
commander  refused  to  cout  fu  ihcr  disaster  with 
troops  who  were  not  fit  .o  face  an  enemy,  and 
retreated  towards  Pontarlier  in  the  hope  oi  mak- 
ing his  way  to  Lyons.  But  Manteulfel  now  de- 
scended in  front  of  him;  divisions  of  Werder's 
army  pressed  down  from  the  north;  the  retreat 
was  cut  off;  and  the  unfortunate  French  general, 
whom  a  telegram  from  Gambetta  removed  from 
his  command,  attempted  to  take  his  own  life. 
On  the  1st  of  February,  the  wreck  of  his  army, 
still  numbering  85,000  men,  but  reduced  to  the 
extremity  of  weakness  and  misery,  .sought  refuge 
beyond  the  Swiss  frontier.  The  war  was  now 
over.  Two  days  after  Bourbakis  repulic  at 
Montbeliard  the  last  unsuccessful  sortie  was  made 
frf  Paris.  There  now  remained  provisions  only 
for  another  fortnight;  above  40,000  of  the  inhab- 
itants had  succumbed  to  the  privations  of  the 
si(  ge ;  i  11  hope  of  assistance  from  the  relieving 
armies  oefore  actual  famiuc  should  begin  disap- 
peared.    On  the  23rd  of  January  Favre  sought 
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the  Germiin  Chancello»"  u  '  er?.;;  es  in  order  to 
discuss  tlie  conditions  .  o  ^'jv  arniistice  and 
of  tlie  capitulation  of  i'u.L.  i  ..,  negotiations 
lasted  for  several  days;  on  the  28tli  an  armistice 
was  signed  with  the  declared  object  tluit  elections 
might  at  once  be  freely  held  for  a  National  As- 
sembly, whicli  should  decide  whether  the  war 
should  be  continued,  or  on  what  conditions  peace 
should  be  made.  The  conditions  of  the  armistice 
were  that  the  forts  of  Paris  and  all  their  material 
of  war  should  be  handed  over  to  the  German 
army ;  that  the  artillery  of  the  enceinte  should 
be  dismounted;  and  that  the  regular  troops  in 
Paris  should,  as  prisoners  of  war,  surrender  their 
arms.  The  National  Guard  were  permitted  to 
retain  their  weapons  and  their  artillery.  Imme- 
diately upor  he  'ulfilment  of  the  first  two  con- 
ditions all  .icilities  were  to  be  given  for  the 
entry  of  supplies  of  food  into  Paris.  The  articles 
of  the  armistice  were  duly  executed,  and  on  the 
30th  of  January  the  Prussian  fliig  waved  over 
the  forts  of  the  French  capital."— C.  A.  Fyffe, 
Hist,  of  Modern  Europe,  v.  3,  ch.  6. 

Also  in:  H.  Murdock,  The  Reconstruction  of 
Euro])e,  ch.  29-30.— Daily  JVeics  Corr.  of  the  War, 
ch.  13-21.— Cassell's //i«<.  oftlieWar,  v.  1,  ch.  36, 
V.  2,  ch.  1-18. — Comte  d'llerrison,  Journal  of  a 
Staff  Officer  in  Paris.— E.  B.  Washburne,  liecol- 
lections  of  a  Minister  to  France,  v.  1,  ch.  5-10. — 
J.  A.  0'8hea,  An  Iron-bound  I'-'/.—F.  T.  Mar- 
zials,  Life  of  Oo"'  tta,  ch.  5. — i  von  Moltke, 
The  Franco-Geriiuin  War  of  187«/-71,  sects.  3- 
7.— T.  G.  Bowles,  Tfte  Defence  of  Paris.— ^Y. 
RQstow,  Tfie  War  for  t/te  Rhine  Frontier,  1870, 
V.  3. 

A.  D.  1871  (January — May). — Preliminaries 
of  Peace  signed  at  Versailles. — The  Treaty 
of  Frankfort. — Cession  of  Alsace  and  one-fifth 
of  Lorraine. — Five  milliards  of  indemnity. — 
"On  the  afternoon  of  -Junuary  28  [1871]  the 
capitulation  of  Paris  v.  as  signed,  and  an  armis- 
tice agreed  upon  to  expire  on  February  19  at 
noon.  The  provinces  occupied  by  the  armies  of 
Bourbaki  and  Maiiteuffel  were  alone  excluded 
from  this  agreement.  On  .January  29  the  Ger- 
man troop  quietlj  took  poss(!Ssion  of  the  Paris 
forts.  Th  regulars  and  mobiles  became  pr  j'- 
ers  of  war,  with  the  exception  of  12,^)0  men 
who  were  left  under  arms  to  preserve  order.  At 
the  earnest  request  of  Favre  the  National  Guard 
wer3  allowed  to  retain  their  arms.  If  Favre 
urged  this  as  a  measure  to  counteract  the  impe- 
rialistic ideas  supposed  to  be  still  cherished  by 
the  prisoner  ^  returning  from  Germany,  it  was  a 

Solitical  crime  as  well  as  a  military  folly.  The 
fational  Guard  became  the  armed  Commune. 
.  .  .  While  the  armies  withdrew  to  the  lines 
stipulated  in  the  armistice,  the  eloetions  went 
quietly  forward.  The  assembly  convened  at 
Bordeaux,  and  manifested  a  spirit  that  won  for 
it  universal  respect.  On  Februaiy  17  il.  Thiers 
was  appointed  chief  of  the  executive  power,  and 
hav'ng  named  his  ministry,  he  repaired  to  Ver- 
sr.i'.lcs  10  arrange  the  preliminaries  of  peace, 
'^iie  c  'iferences  that  followed  with  the  G("nnan 
chanc.'ilor  were  perhaps  *he  most  trying  ordeals 
to  which  t'  ^  Frenchman  had  ever  been  subjectefi 
No  peace  was  possible  save  on  the  basis  of  th 
cession  of  mi  of  territory  and  the  strongest  of 
fortres.ses.  1:  ranee  must  also  pay  a  war  indem- 
nity of  no  less  than  five  milliards  of  frai:cs. 
Bismarck,  it  is  true,  Ihouglit  Thiers  'too  sentimen- 
tal for  buaiacss,  .  .  .  hardly  fit  indeed  to  buy  or 
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sell  a  horse,'  but  no  diplomatist,  however  astute, 
could  have  made  better  terms  for  stricken  France. 
So  thought  the  assembly  at  Bordeaux;  and  when 
Thiers  announced  the  result  of  his  mission  with 
a  (luiveriug  lip,  he  had  its  .sympathy  a..v!  sup- 
port. On  tlie  2d  of  ^Slarcli  the  assembly  formally 
ratified  the  peace  preliminaries  by  a  vote  of  546 
to  107.  It  had  been  stipulated  in  the  armistice 
that  the  German  troojis  should  not  occupy  Paris. 
The  extension  of  time  granted  by  the  Germans 
entitled  them  to  some  compensation,  and  the  entry 
of  Paris  was  the  compensation  claimed.  The 
troops  detailed  for  this  purpose  were  not  chosen 
at  random.  To  the  Frenchman  who  on  the  Ist 
day  of  March  beheld  them  pass  along  the  Ave- 
nue de  Malakoff  or  the  Champs  Elysees  it  was  an 
ominous  pageant.  It  was  a  German  and  not  u 
Prussian  army  that  he  beheld.  .  .  .  That  ni^ht 
the  Hessians  smoked  their  pipes  on  the  Trocadero, 
and  the  Bavarians  stacked  their  arms  in  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde,  while  the  lights  blazing 
from  the  palace  of  the  Elysee  announced  the 
German  military  headtjuarters.  On  the  third 
day  of  the  month,  the  Bordeaux  Assembly  hav- 
ing ratified  the  peace  preliminaries,  the  German 
troops  marched  out,  and  Paris  was  left  to  herself 
again.  The  war  was  over.  Beyond  the  Khine- 
land,  in  Bavaria  and  Wlirteniberg  as  well  as  in 
the  north,  all  was  joy  and  enthusiasm  over  the 
return  of  the  army  that  had  answered  before  the 
world  the  question,  '  What  is  the  German  Father- 
land 't '  On  the  10th  of  May  the  definite  treaty 
of  pepce  was  signed  at  Frankfort  by  which 
France  ceded  Alsace  and  a  portion  of  Lorraine, 
including  the  rortress(!s  of  Metz  and  Strasburg, 
to  her  conqueror. " — II.  Murdock,  The  Reconstruc- 
tion of  EurojK,  ch.  30. — The  following  are  the 
heads  of  the  Preliminary  Treaty  conclmhfd  at 
Vtrsailles,  to  which  the  final  Treaty  of  Frank- 
fort conformed :  "1.  France  renounces  in  favour 
of  the  German  Enip'^e  the  following  rights:  the 
fifth  part  of  Lorru'  including  Metz  and  Thion- 
ville,  and  .jMsaee  icss  Bolfort.  2.  France  will 
pay  the  ?uin  of  five  milliards  of  francs,  of  which 
one  milliard  is  to  be  paid  in  1871  and  the  remain- 
ing four  milliards  by  instalments  extending  over 
three  years.  3.  The  G'-rnian  troops  will  begin 
to  evacuate  the  French  ritory  as  soon  as  the 
Treaty  is  ratified.  They  will  then  evacuate  the 
interior  of  Paris  and  some  departments  lying  in 
'he  -.  'stern  region.  The  evacuation  of  the  other 
Iv),  ..  n.futs  will  take  place  gradually  after  pay- 
..\  the  first  milliard,  and  proportionately  to 
c  t)ayment  of  the  other  four  milliards.  Inter- 
est at  tlie  rate  of  five  per  cent,  per  annum  will 
be  paid  on  the  amount  lomaining  due  from  the 
date  rf  the  nitification  of  the  Treaty.  4.  The 
German  troops  will  not  levj'  any  requisitions  in 
tlie  departments  occupied  by  them,  but  will  be 
maintained  at  the  cost  of  France.  A  delay  will 
be  granted  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  territories 
annexed  to  choosi^  between  the  two  nationalities. 
6.  Prisoners  of  war  will  be  immediately  set  at 
liberty.  7.  Negotiations  for  a  definitive  Treaty 
of  Fcuce  will  be  opened  at  Brussels  after  the 
ratification  of  this  Treaty,  8.  The  administra- 
tion of  the  departments  occupied  by  tlie  German 
troops  will  be  entrusted  to  French  officials,  but 
under  the  control  of  the  chiefs  of  the  German 
Corps  of  occupation.  9.  The;  present  Treaty 
confers  ujion  the  Germans  no  rights  whatever  in 
the  portions  of  tei  itories  not  occupied.  10. 
This  Treaty  will  have  to   be  ratified   by  the 
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National  Assetrhly  of  PYance."— C.  Lowe,  Prince 
BigTTMrek,  v.  \,  ch.  0. 

Also  in  :  E.  Hertalet,  The  Map  of  Europe  by 
Treaty,  v.  3,  iion.  438  arid  446. 

A.  D.  1871  (March — May). — Insurrection  of 
the  Communists  of  Paris. — Second  siege  and 
reduction  of  the  capital. — "On  the  3d  of  March 
the  German  army  of  occupation  —  which  hud 
been  in  the  assigned  part  of  the  city  since  the  1st 
—  marched  off  througli  the  Arc  de  I'riomphe,  and 
on  the  7th  the  German  lieadquarters  were  moved 
from  Versailles.  Tlie  great  Franco-Prussian  War 
was  over.  .  .  .  But  before  .  .  .  peace  could  be 
attained,  the  country  had  yet  to  suffer  from  the 
so-called  patriots  of  the  Red  Republicans  worse 
outrage  than  it  had  endured  at  tlie  hands  of  the 
German  invaders.  When  the  negotiations  for 
the  capitulation  of  Paris  were  in  progress.  Count 
Bismarck  had  warned  M.  Favre  of  the  danger  x)f 
allowing,  as  he  proposed,  the  National  Guard  to 
retain  their  arms ;  and  the  members  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  National  Defence  might  themselves 
have  seen  the  risk  they  were  incurring,  had  they 
calmly  considerotl  the  various  emeutes  that  had 
taken  place  during  the  siege,  and  in  which  the 
National  Guard  had  always  played  such  a  con- 
spicuous part  on  the  side  of  disaffection.  Now, 
in  the  full  consciousness  of  their  strength — 
somewhere  about  100,000  —  and  in  tlieir  posses- 
sion of  a  powerful  artillery, —  for  during  the  Ger- 
man occupation  they  had,  on  the  pretext  of  keep- 
ing them  safe,  got  a  large  number  of  cannon  into 
their  hands, —  they  seemed  determined  to  attempt 
the  revival  of  the  Reign  of  Terror.  .  .  .  The  ap- 
pointment of  General  d'Aurelle  de  Paladines  as 
their  commander  gave  great  offence,  and  on  the 
9th  March  an  attempt  to  place  the  tricolor  on  the 
column  in  the  Place  de  la  Bastille  instead  of  the 
red  flag  of  revolution  led  to  an  outbreak.  A 
promise  in  the  event  of  the  cannon  being  given 
up,  of  the  continuance  of  pay  till  '  ordinary  work 
was  resumed, '  was  disregarded,  and  the  dismissal 
of  D'Aurelle  and  the  full  recognition  of  the  right 
of  the  National  Guard  to  elect  its  own  officers  de- 
manded. An  effort  of  the  government  to  seize 
the  cannon  in  the  Place  des  Vosges  failed,  and  it 
was  now  clear  enough  that  more  energetic  action 
than  negotiations  must  take  place.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  18th  March  a  large  force  of  regular 
troops  under  Gknerals  Vinoy  and  Lecomte  pro- 
ceeded to  Montmarte  and  took  possession  of  tlie 
guns ;  but  the  want  of  horses  for  their  immediate 
removal  gave  time  for  the  Reds  to  assemble  and 
frustrate  the  effort,  while,  worst  of  all,  a  large 
number  of  the  regular  troops  fraternized  with 
the  insurgents.  General  Lecomte  and  General 
Clement  Thomas  were  taken  prisoners  and  -■  nost 
immediateljr  shot.  The  outbreak,  thus  begun, 
spread  rapidly;  for,  through  some  unaccounta- 
ble timidity  of  the  government,  the  government 
forces  were  withdrawn  from  the  city,  and  the 
insurgents  left  free  to  act  as  they  pleased.  They 
seized  General  Chanzy  at  the  Orleans  railway 
station,  took  possession  of  the  Ministry  of  Justice 
and  the  Hot«l  de  Ville,  and  threw  up  barricades 
round  all  the  revolutionary  quarters.  The  Cen- 
tral Committee  of  the  National  Guard,  the  lead- 
ing man  of  which  was  Assi,  .  .  .  summoned  the 
people  oi  Paris  to  meet  '  in  tiieir  comitia  for  the 
communal  elections,'  and  declared  their  intention 
of  resigning  their  power  into  tlie  hands  of  the 
Commune  thus  chosen.  The  National  Assembly 
removed  from  Bordeaux  and  helu  its  sittings  at 


Versailles ',  but  bitter  as  was  the  feeling  of  the 
majority  of  the  Deputies  against  the  vievv  turbu- 
lence, the  position  of  affairs  prevented  any  action 
from  being  taken  against  tlie  flisurgents.  The 
removal  of  General  d'Aurelle  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  Admiral  Saisset  in  his  place  was  of  no 
avail.  A  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Paris, 
styling  themselves  'Men  of  Order,'  attempted  to 
influence  affairs  by  a  display  of  moral  force,  but 
they  were  flred  on  and  dispersed.  The  Assembly 
Avas  timid,  and  apparently  quite  tumble  to  bring 
its  troops  into  play.  .  .  .  Tlirouirh  Admiral 
Saisset  concessions  were  offered,  but  the  demands 
of  the  Communists  increased  with  the  prospect 
of  obtaining  anything.  They  now  modestly  de- 
manded that  they  should  supersede  tlie  Assembly 
wherever  there  was  any  prospect  of  collision  of 
power,  and  be  allowed  to  control  the  finances; 
and  as  a  very  natural  consequence  the  negotia- 
tions were  abandoned.  This  was  on  the  25th  of 
March,  and  on  the  26th  the  Commune  was  elected, 
the  victory  of  the  Reds  being  very  easily  gained, 
as  hardly  any  of  those  opposed  to  them  voted. 
Two  days  afterwards  the  Commune  was  pro- 
claimed at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  members  who 
had  been  elected  being  seated  on  a  platfoiin  in 
red  arm-chairs.  The  leading  man  of  the  new 
system  was  the  honest  but  hot-heaciedand  Utopian 
Delescluze ;  Cluseret,  a  man  of  considerable  mili- 
tary genius,  who  had  led  a  life  of  a  very  wild 
nature  in  America,  and  who  was  the  soul  of  the 
resistance  when  the  actual  fighting  began,  was 
Delegate  of  War;  GrouRset,  of  Foreign  Affairs; 
and  lligault,  of  Public  Safety.  The  new  gov- 
ernment applied  itself  vigorously  to  changes; 
conscription  was  abolished,  and  the  authority  of 
the  Versailles  government  declared  'null  and 
void.'  Seeing  that  a  desperate  struggle  must  in- 
evitably ensue,  a  very  large  number  ci  the  in- 
habitants of  Paris  quitted  the  city,  and  the  Ger- 
man authorities  allowed  the  prisoners  from  Metz 
and  Sedan  to  return  so  as  to  swell  the  forces  at 
the  disposal  of  M.  Thiers.  They  also  intimated 
that,  in  view  of  the  altered  circumstances,  it 
might  again  become  necessary  for  them  to  oc- 
cupy the  forts  they  had  already  evacuated.  The 
first  shot  in  the  second  siege  of  Paris,  in  which 
French'ien  were  arrayed  against  Frenchmen, 
was  flred  on  the  2d  April,  when  a  strong  division 
of  the  Versailles  army  advanced  against  the  Na- 
tional Guards  posted  at  Courbevoie,  and  drove 
them  into  Paris  across  the  Pont  de  Neuilly. 
During  the  ensuing  night  a  large  force  of  in- 
surgents gathered,  and  were  on  the  morning  of 
the  3d  led  in  three  columns  against  Versailles. 
Great  hopes  had  been  placed  on  the  sympathy  of 
the  regular  troops,  but  they  were  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment. .  .  .  The  expedition  .  .  .  not  only 
failed,  but  it  .  .  .  cost  the  Commune  two  of  its 
leading  men, —  Duval,  and  that  Flourens  who 
had  already  made  himself  so  conspicu  us  in  con- 
nection with  revolutionary  outbreaks  under  the 
Empire  and  the  Government  of  National  Defence, 
—  both  of  whom  were  taken  and  promptly  shot 
by  the  Versailles  authorities.  The  failure  and 
the  executions  proved  so  exasperating  that  the 
'  Commune  of  Paris '  issued  a  proclamation  de- 
nouncing the  Versiulles  soldiers  as  banditti.  .  .  . 
They  had  ample  means  of  gratifying  their  pas- 
sion for  revenge,  for  they  had  in  their  hands  a 
number  of  leading  men,  including  Darboy,  Arch- 
bishop of  Pr.ris,  and  ?iL  Bonjean,  President  of 
the  Court  of  Cassation,  and  these  —  two  hundred 
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in  all— they  proclaimed  their  intention  of  hold- 
ing as  hostages.  M.  Thiers  was  still  liesitating, 
and  waiting  for  a  force  sufficiently  powerful  to 
crush  all  opposition ;  and  in  this  he  was  no  doubt 
right,  for  any  success  of  the  Communists,  even 
of  the  most  temporary  <  }:aracter,  would  have 
proved  highly  dangerous.  The  Germans  had 
granted  permission  to  the  government  to  inrreuse 
their  original  30,000  troops  to  150,000,  and  pris- 
oners of  Metz  and  Sedan  liad  been  poiring 
steadily  back  from  Germany  for  this  purpose. 
On  tiie  8th  April  Jfarshal  Mac^Iahon  took  com- 
mand of  tiie  forces  at  Versailles.  A  prcmnture 
attack  on  the  forts  of  Issy,  Vauves,  and  .Mont- 
rouge  on  the  11th  failed,  but  on  the  17th  and 
19th  se leral  of  the  insurgent  positions  were  car- 
ried ;  on  the  25th  the  bombardment  of  Issy  and 
Vanves  was  begun,  and  from  that  time  onwards 
operations  against  the  city  were  carried  on  with 
Ihe  greatest  activity,  the  msurgents  being  on  all 
occasions  put  to  the  sword  in  a  most  merciless 
manner.  Issy  was  taken  on  the  8th  ;May,  and 
Vanves  on  the  4th,  and  the  enf'einte  laid  '  ire. 
Inside  Paris  all  this  time  there  was  nothing  but 
jealousy.  .  .  .  First  one  leader,  and  then  another, 
was  tried,  found  wanting,  and  disgraced.  ...  On 
the  21st  May  the  defenders  of  the  wall  at  the  gate 
of  St.  Cloud  were  driven  from  their  positions  by 
the  heavy  artillery  lire,  and  the  besieging  army, 
having  become  aware  of  the  fact,  pushed  forward 
and  secured  this  entrance  to  the  city ;  and  by  the 
evening  of  the  22d  there  were  80,000  Versaillists 
within  the  walls.  Next  day  they  gained  fresh 
ground,  and  were  ready  to  re-occupy  the  Tuileries 
and  the  Hotel  de  Ville ;  but  before  this  was  pos- 
sible the  Communists,  mad  with  despair,  had  re- 
solved on  that  series  of  outrages  against  humanity 
that  will  make  their -names  detested  and  their 
cause  distrusted  as  long  as  the  story  of  their 
crimes  stands  recorded  in  the  annals  of  history. 
They  had  already  perpetrated  more  than  one  act 
of  vandalism.  ...  On  the  12th  May,  in  accord- 
ance with  a  public  decree,  they  had  destroyed 
the  private  residence  of  AI.  Thiers  with  all  its 
pictures  and  books ;  or>  the  16th  the  magnificent 
column  erected  in  the  Place  Vendome  in  memory 
of  Napoleon  I. ,  and  crowned  by  his  statue,  was 
undermined  at  one  side  and  then  pulled  to  the 
ground  by  means  of  ropes  and  irtterly  destroyed ; 
and  now  on  the  34th,  in  the  last  efforts  of  des- 
pairing rage,  bands  of  men  and  women,  still  more 
frantic  and  eager  for  blood  than  were  those  of 
the  Reign  of  Terror,  rushed  through  the  doomed 
city.  Early  in  the  morning  the  Tuileries,  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  the  Palais 
d'Orsay,  and  other  public  and  private  buildings 
were  seen  to  be  on  fire.  The  Louvro,  too,  with 
all  its  inestimable  treasures,  was  in  flames,  and 
was  saved  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  If  the 
Commune  was  to  perish,  it  had  clearly  resolved 
that  the  city  was  to  perish  with  it.  Men  and 
women  marched  about  in  bands  with  petroleum, 
and  aided  the  spread  of  the  conflagration  by  fir- 
ing the  city  in  different  places.  Heedless  of  the 
flames,  the  Versailles  troops  pressed  on,  eager,  if 
possible,  to  save  the  lives  of  the  200  hostages, 
but,  alas,  in  vain.  A  passion  for  blcjd  had 
seized  on  the  Commune,  and  its  last  expiring 
effort  was  to  murder  in  cold  blood,  not  only  a 
large  number  of  the  hostages,  but  also  batches  of 
fresh  victims,  seized  indiscriminately  about  the 
streets  by  bands  of  men  and  women,  and  dragged 
off  to  instant  death.     On  the  26th  Belleville  was 


captured,  and  on  tho  27th  and  28th  the  Cemetery 
of  PtSre  la  Chaise  was  the  scene  of  the  final  strug- 
gle,—  a  struggle  of  such  a  desperate  nature  — 
for  there  was  no  quarter — that,  for  days  after, 
the  air  of  the  district  was  literally  fraught  with 
pestilence.  Many  of  the  leaders  of  the  Commune 
had  fallen  in  the  final  contest,  and  all  the  others 
who  were  captured  bv  the  Versailles  troops  dur- 
ing the  fighting  were  at  once  shot.  Of  the  30,000 
prisoners  who  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
government,  a  large  number,  both  men  and 
women,  were  executed  without  mercy,  and  the 
rest  distributed  in  various  prisons  to  await  trial, 
as  also  were  Kossel,Assi,  Grousset,  and  others,  who 
were  captured  af t.r  the  resistance  was  at  an  end. 
Cluseret  succeeded  in  making  good  his  escape. 
...  Of  the  prisoners,  about  iO,000  were  set  free 
without  trial,  and  the  others  were  sentenced  by 
various  courts-martial  during  the  following 
mcnths  and  on  tlinnigh  the  coming  year,  either 
to  death,  transportation  or  imprisonment." — IT. 
Martin,  Popular  Hist,  of  France  from  the  First 
Revolution,  v.  3,  ch.  24. 

Also  in  :  E.  B.  Washbume,  liccolledions  of  a 
Minister  to  France,  v.  2,  ch.  5-7.— P.  Vesin'icr, 
Hist,  of  the  Commune  of  Paris. — P.  O.  Lissagaray, 
Hist,  of  the  Commune  of  1871.— W.  P.  Fetridge, 
Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Paris  Commune.— J.  Leigh- 
ton,  Paris  'under  the  Commune. 

A.  D.  1871  (April— May).— The  government 
of  the  Commune  in  Paris. —  "For  the  conduct 
of  affairs  the  Communal  Council  divided  itself 
into  ten  'commisiions,'  of  finance,  war,  public 
safety,  external  relations,  education,  justice, 
labour  and  exchange,  provisions,  the  public  ser- 
vice, and  the  general  executive.  Of  these  the 
most  efficient  appears  to  have  been  that  of  finance ; 
by  advances  from  the  bank  and  by  the  revenues  of 
the  post,  the  telegraph,  the  octrois,  &c.,  means 
were  foimd  to  provide  for  the  current  expendi- 
ture. The  other  commissions  were  admittedly 
inetBcient,  and  especially  the  one  which  '"as  most 
important  for  the  moment,  that  of  war: — '  .s  to 
a  general  plan,'  says  Lissagaray,  '  thee  never  was 
one:  the  men  were  abandoned  to  themselves,  be- 
ing neither  cared  for  nor  controlled ; '  'at  the 
Ministry,'  says  Gastyne,  'no  one  is  at  his  place. 
They  pass  their  time  in  running  after  one  another. 
The  most  insignificant  Ijieutcnant  will  take  orders 
from  nobody,  and  wants  to  give  them  to  every- 
body. They  smoke,  chat  and  chaff.  They  dis- 
pute with  the  contractors.  They  buy  irresponsi- 
bly right  and  left  because  the  dealers  give  com- 
missions or  have  private  relations  with  the  offi- 
cials ; ' '  in  the  army  of  Versailles,'  said  a  member 
of  the  Commune,  '  they  don't  get  drunk :  in  ours 
they  are  never  sober;'  'the  administration  of 
war,'  said  another,  'is  the  organisation  of  dis- 
organisation;' 'I  feel  myself,' said  Rossel,  on  re- 
signing his  command,  'incapable  of  any  longer 
bearing  the  responsibility  of  a  command  where 
every  one  deliberates  and  no  one  obeys.  The 
central  committee  of  artillery  has  deliberated  and 
prescribed  nothing.  The  Commune  has  deliber- 
ated and  resolved  upon  nothing.  The  Central 
Committee  deliberates  and  has  not  yet  known  how 
to  act.  .  .  .  My  predecessor  committal  the  fault 
of  struggling  against  this  absurd  situation.  1  re- 
tire, and  have  the  honour  to  ask  you  for  a  cell 
pt  Mazas.'  The  same  incompetence,  leading  to 
the  same  result  of  anarchy,  was  displayed  by  the 
Executive  Commission: — 'in  less  than  a  fort- 
night, '  said  Grosset,  '  conflicts  of  every  kind  had 
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arisen;  the  Executive  Commi.ssion  ^avo  orders 
whicii  were  not  executed ;  each  particular  coin- 
mission,  tlunlciug  itself  sovereign  in  its  turn,  gavti 
orders  too,  so  that  the  Ex''cutive  Commission 
could  have  no  real  responsibility.'  On  April  20 
the  Executive  Commission  was  replaced  by  a  com- 
mittee, co.nposed  of  a  delegate  from  each  of  the 
nine  other  commissions;  still  efflciency  could  not 
be  secured,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month  it  was 

Eroposed  to  establish  a  Committee  of  Public 
afety.  This  proposition  was  prompted  by  the 
traditions  of  1793,  and  brought  into  overt  antag- 
onism the  two  C(mflicting  tendencies  of  the  Com- 
mune :  there  were  some  of  its  members  who  were 
ready  to  save  the  movement  by  a  despotism,  to 
secure  at  every  cost  a  strong  administration,  and 
impose  the  Commune,  if  need  be  by  terror,  upon 
Paris  And  the  provinces.  ...  On  the  other  liand 
there  was  a  strong  minority  which  opposed  the 
proposal,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  tantamount 
to  an  abdication  on  the  part  of  the  Communal 
Council.  .  .  .  The  appointment  of  the  Commit- 
tee was  carried  by  forty -live  votes  to  twenty- 
three  ;  many  of  those  who  voted  for  it  regarded 
it  as  merely  another  'Executive  Commission,' 
subordinate  to,  and  at  any  moment  subject  to 
dismissal  by,  the  Commune ;  and  so,  in  etiect,  it 
proved;  it  was  neither  more  terrible  nor  more 
efficient  than  the  body  to  which  it  succeeded ;  it 
came  into  existence  on  the  1st  of  May,  and  on  the 
9th  the  complaint  was  already  advanced  that 
'your  Committee  of  Public  Safety  has  not 
answered  our  expectJitlons;  it  lias  been  an  ob- 
stacle, instead  of  a  stimulus; '  on  the  lOtli  a  new 
committee  was  appointed,  with  similar  results; 
all  that  the  innovation  achieved  was  to  bring  into 
clear  relief  the  fact  that  there  existed  in  the  Com- 
mune a  Jacobin  element  ready  to  recur  to  the  ti"a- 
ditions  of  17C3,  and  to  make  Paris  the  mistress  of 
France  by  the  guillotine  or  its  modern  equiva- 
lent."— G.  L.  Dickinson,  lievoliition  and  Redction 
ill  Modern  France,  pp.  207-270. 

A.  D.  1871-^876.— The  Assembly  at  Bor- 
deaux.— Thiers  elected  Chief  of  the  Executive 
Power. — The  foundine  of  the  Republic. — The 
recovery  of  order  and  prosperity. — Resigna- 
tion of  Thiers. — Electi;  n  of  Marshal  Mac- 
Mahon. — Plans  of  the  Monarchists  defeated. 
— Adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  1875. — "The 
elections  passed  off  more  quietly  than  was  to  be 
expected,  and  the  Assembly  which  came  to- 
gether at  Bordeaux  on  the  13th  of  February  ex- 
actly represented  the  sentiment  of  the  nation  at 
that  particular  moment.  France  being  eager  for 
peace,  the  Assembly  was  pacific.  It  was  also 
somewhac  unrepublican,  for  the  Repul)lic  had 
been  represented  in  tlie  provinces  only  by  Gani- 
betta,  the  promoter  of  war  to  tue  knife,  who 
had  sacrificed  the  interests  of  the  Republic  to 
what  he  conceived  to  be  the  interests  of  the 
national  honor.  Politics  had,  in  truth,  been  little 
thought  of,  and  Thiers  was  elected  in  27  de- 
partments upon  very  diverse  tickets,  rather 
on  account  of  his  opposition  to  the  war  and 
his  efforts  in  favor  of  peace  than  on  account 
of  his  fame  as  a  liberal  orator  and  historian. 
!Moved  by  the  same  impulse,  the  Assembly 
almost  unanimously  appoinced  him  Chief  of  the 
E.xecutive  Power  of  the  French  Republic,  and 
intrusted  to  him  the  double  tjisk  of  governing 
tlie  country  and  of  treating  with  the  German  Em- 

1)eror.  ...  It  was  apparently  in  the  name  of  the 
iepublic  tliat  peace  was  uegotiated  and  the  Gov- 


ernment gradually  reconstructed.  .  .  .  The  As- 
sembly, however,  which  was  all-powerful,  held 
that  to  change  the  form  of  government  was  one 
of  its  rights.  It  might  have  been  urged  that  the 
electors  had  scarcely  contemplated  this,  and  that 
the  Monarchists  were  in  the  majority  simply  be- 
cau.se  they  represented  peace,  while  in  tiie  prov- 
inces the  Republic  hacl  meant  nothing  but  war 
to  the  hilt.  But  these  distinctions  were  not 
thought  of  in  the  press  of  more  urgent  business, 
namely,  the  treaty  whicli  was  to  check  the  shed- 
ding of  blood,  and  the  rudiments  of  administra- 
tive reconstruction.  No  monarchy  would  have 
been  willing  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  this 
Treaty.  .  .  .  The  Right  accordingly  consented 
to  accept  the  name  of  Republic  as  a  make- 
shift, provided  it  should  be  talked  about  as  little 
as  pos.sible.  Thiers  had  come  to  think,  especi- 
ally since  the  beginning  of  tlie  war,  that  the  Re- 
public was  the  natural  heir  of  Napoleon  III. 
.  .  .  He  had,  however,  been  struck  with  the 
circumstance  that  so  many  Legitimists  had  been 
elected  to  the  Assembly,  and  he  was  no  more 
eager  than  they  to  stop  to  discuss  constitutions. 
.  .  .  He  was  the  more  dispo.sed  to  wait,  inas- 
much as  he  saw  in  the  Chamber  the  very  rapid 
formation  and  growth  of  a  group  in  which  he 
had  great  confidence.  Of  these  deputies  M. 
Jules  Simon  has  given  a  better  definition  than 
they  could  themselves  formulate, —  for  this  polit- 
ical philosopher  has  written  a  masterly  history  of 
these  years.  .  .  .  Here  is  what  Simon  says  of 
this  party  in  the  Assembly:  'There  were  in  this 
body  some  fivescore  firm  spirits  who  were  alike 
incapable  either  of  forsaking  the  principles 
whereon  all  society  rests,  or  of  giving  up  free- 
dom. Of  all  forms  of  government  they  would 
jiave  preferred  constitutional  monarchy,  had  they 
found  it  established,  or  could  they  have  restored 
it  by  tv  vote  without  resort  to  force.  But  they 
quickly  perceived  that  neither  tiie  Legitimists 
nor  the  Bonapartists  would  consent  to  the  con- 
stitutional form;  that  such  a  monarchy  could 
obtain  a  majority  neither  in  the  Parliament  nor 
among  the  people.  .  .  .  Some  of  the.se  men  en- 
tertained for  tiie  Republic  a  distrust  which,  at 
first,  amounted  to  aversion.  Being  persuaded, 
however,  that  tht  must  choose  between  the  Re- 
public and  the  Empire  .  .  .  they  did  not  de- 
spair of  forming  a  Republic  at  once  liberal  and 
conservative.  In  a  word,  thej'  thrust  aside  the 
Legitimate  Monarchy  as  chimerical.  Republican 
and  Caesarian  dictatorship  as  alike  hateful.  .  .  . 
Of  this  party  M.  Thiei-s  was  not  merely  the  head, 
but  the  body  also.'.  .  .  But  there  was  another 
party,  which,  although  the  least  numerous  in  the 
Assembly  and  split  into  factions  at  that,  was  the 
most  numerous  in  the  country, —  the  Republican 
party." — P.  de  Remusat,  Thiers,  ch.  6-7. — "In 
the  wake  of  Thiers  followed  such  men  as  Remu- 
sat, Casimir  Perier,  Leon  Say,  and  Lafayette. 
This  added  strength  made  the  Republicans  the 
almost  equal  rivals  of  the  other  parties  sombined. 
So  great  was  Thiers'  influence  that,  despite  his 
conversion  to  Republicanism,  he  was  still  able  to 
control  the  Monarchical  Assembly.  A  threat  of 
resignation,  so  great  was  the  dread  of  what 
might  follow  it,  and  so  jealous  were  the  Mon- 
archists of  two  shades  and  the  Imperialists  of 
each  ocb'r,  was  enough  to  bring  the  majority  to 
the  Pre;  dent's  terms.  It  wan  under  such  polit- 
ical conuitions  that  the  infant  Republic,  during 
its  first  year,  undiriook  the  tasks  of  preserving 
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peace,  of  maintaining  internal  order,  of  retrieving 
disaster,  of  tempting  bnclc  prosperity  and  thrift 
to  tlie  desolated  land,  of  relieving  it  of  the  bur- 
dens imposed  by  war,  and,  at  tlie  same  time,  of 
acquiring  for  itself  greater  security  and  perma- 
nency. Tlie  recovery  of  France  was  w  )nderfully 
rapid ;  her  people  began  once  more  to  taste  sweet 
draugiits  of  liberty ;  the  indemnity  was  almost 
half  diminislied;  and  her  industries,  attlic  end  of 
the  year,  were  once  more  in  full  career.  But  the 
Republic  was  a  long  way  from  complete  and  un- 
(luestioned  recognition.  The  .second  year  of  the 
Republic  (1872-73)  was  passed  amid  constant  con- 
llicts  between  the  rival  parties.  Thiers  still  main- 
tained his  ascendency,  and  stoutly  adhered  to 
his  defence  of  Republican  institutions ;  but  the 
Assembly  was  restive  under  him,  and  energetic 
attempts  were  made  to  bring  about  ?.  fusion  be- 
tween tlic  Legitimists  and  the  Orloanists.  These 
attempts  were  rendered  futile  by  the  obstinacy  of 
the  Count  of  Chambord,  who  would  yield  nothing, 
either  of  principle  or  even  of  symbol,  to  his 
cousin  of  Orleans.  The  want  of  I:armony  among 
the  Alonarchists  postponed  the  consid(!ration  of 
what  should  be  the  permanent  political  constitu- 
tion of  France  uiitil  November  of  the  year  1873, 
when  a  committee  of  thirty  was  chosen  to  rec- 
ommend constitutional  articles.  Against  this 
the  Republicans  protested.  They  declared  that 
the  Assembly  had  only  been  elected  to  make 
peace  witli  Germany ;  .  .  .  that  dissolution  was 
tlie  only  further  act  that  the  Assembly  was  com- 
petent to  perform.  This  indicated  the  confidence 
of  the  Republicans  in  their  increased  strength  in 
the  country;  and  the  fact  that  the  Monarchists 
refused  to  dissolve  shows  tliat  they  were  not  far 
from  holding  this  opinion  of  their  opponents. 
Despite  the  rivalries  and  bitterness  of  the  fac- 
tions, tlie  Republic  met  with  no  serious  blow 
from  the  time  of  its  provisional  establishment  ia 
February,  1871,  until  May,  1873.  Up  to  the  latter 
period  two  thirds  of  the  enormous  indemnity  had 
been  paid,  and  the  German  force  of  occupation 
had  almost  entirely  retired  from  French  territory. 
.  .  .  But  in  May,  1873,  a  grave  misfortune,  alike 
to  France  and  to  the  Republican  institutions,  oc- 
curred. At  last  the  Monarchical  reactionists  of 
the  Assembly  had  gathered  courage  to  make  open 
war  upon  President  Thiers.  Perceiving  that  his 
policy  was  having  the  effect  of  nourishing  and 
adding  ever  new  strength  to  the  Republican  cause, 
and  that  every  month  drifted  them  furtlier  from 
the  opportunity  and  hope  of  restoring  Mon- 
archy or  Empire  .  .  .  they  now  forgot  their 
own  differences,  and  resolved,  at  all  hazards,  to 
get  rid  of  the  Republic's  most  powerful  pro- 
tector  The  Due  do  Broglio,  the  loader  of 

the  reactionary  Monarchists,  offered  a  resolution 
in  the  Assembly  which  was  tantamount  to  a 
proposition  of  Avant  of  confidence  in  President 
Thiers.  After  an  acrimonious  debate,  in  which 
Thiers  himself  took  part,  De  Broglie's  motion 
was  passed  by  a  majority  of  fourteen.  The 
President  had  no  alterna  'i  but  to  resign;  and 
thus  the  executive  power,  ;•  a  critical  moment, 
passed  out  of  Republican  into  Monarchical  hands. 
Marshal  iNlacMahon  was  at  once  chosen  President. 
.  .  .  MacMahon  was  strongly  Catholic  in  re- 
ligion ;  and  so  far  as  ho  was  known  to  have  any 
political  opinions,  they  wavered  between  Legiti- 
mism and  Imperialism  —  they  were  certainly  as 
far  as  possible  from  Republicanism.  Now  was 
formed  and  matured  a  deliberate  project  to  over- 


throw the  young  Republic,  and  to  set  up  Mon- 
arciiy  in  its  place.  All  circumstances  combined 
to  favor  its  success.  The  new  Presiilent  was 
found  to  be  at  least  willing  that  the  thing  should, 
if  it  could,  be  done.  His  principal  minister,  De 
Broglie,  entered  warmly  into  the  plot.  The 
Orleanist  princes  agreed  to  waive  tlieir  claims, 
and  the  Count  of  Paris  was  persuaded  to  pay  a 
visit  to  the  Count  of  Chambord  at  his  retreat  at 
Frohsdorf,  to  acknowledge  the  elder  Bourbon's 
right  to  the  throne,  and  to  abandon  his  own  pre- 
tensions. The  Assembly  was  carefully  can- 
vassed, and  it  was  found  that  a  majority  could 
be  relied  upon  to  proclaim,  at  the  ripe  moment, 
Chambord  as  king,  with  the  title  of  Henry  V. 
The  Republic  was  now,  in  the  early  autumn  of 
1873,  in  the  most  serious  and  real  peril.  It 
needed  but  a  word  from  the  Bourbon  pretender 
to  overthrow  it,  and  to  replace  it  by  the  throne 
of  the  C'.ipets  and  the  Valois.  Happily,  the  old 
leaven  of  Bourbon  bigotry  existed  in  '  Henry  V.' 
He  conceded  the  point  of  reigning  with  parlia- 
mentary institutions,  but  he  would  not  accept  tlio 
tricolor  as  the  Hag  of  the  restored  monarchy.  He 
insisted  upon  returning  to  France  uncler  tlie 
white  banner  of  his  ancestors.  To  him  tho 
throne  was  not  worth  a  piece  of  clotli.  To  his 
obstinacy  in  clinging  to  this  tritle  of  symbolism 
the  Republic  owed  its  salvation.  The  scheme  to 
restore  the  monarchy  tlius  fell  tlirough.  The  re- 
sult was  that  the  two  wings  of  Monarchists  tlew 
apart  again,  and  tho  Republicans,  being  now 
united  and  patient  under  the  splendid  leadership 
of  Ganibetta,  once  more  began  to  wax  in  strength. 
It  only  remained  to  tho  Conservatives  to  make  the 
best  of  the  situation — to  proceed  to  the  forming 
of  a  Constitution,  and  to  at  least  postpone  to  as 
late  a  period  as  possible  the  permanent  establish- 
ment of  the  Republic.  The  first  step  was  to  con- 
firm >Iac^Iahon  in  the  Presidency  for  a  definite 
period ;  and  '  t '  Septennate, '  giving  him  a  lease 
of  power  for  seven  years — that  is,  until  tho 
autumn  of  1880  —  was  voted.  ...  It  was  not 
until  late  in  the  year  1875  that  the  Constitution 
which  is  now  the  organic  law  of  France  wag 
finally  adopted  [see  Constitution  of  Fiiance]. 
The  chief  circumstance  wliich  impelled  a  major- 
ity of  the  Assembly  to  talie  this  decisive  step  was 
the  alarming  revival  of  Imperialism  in  the  coun- 
try. Tliis  was  shown  in  the  success  of  Bonapart- 
ists  in  isolated  elections  to  fill  vacancies.  Much 
as  the  Royalists  distnisted  a  Republic,  they 
dreaded  yet  more  the  restoration  of  the  Empire ; 
and  the  rapid  progress  made  by  the  partisans  of 
the  Empire  forced  them  to  adopt  what  was  really 
a  moderate  Republican  Constitution.  This  Con- 
stitution provided  that  the  President  of  the  Re- 
public should  be  elected  by  a  joint  convention  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies;  that 
the  Senate  shoi'ld  consist  of  300  members,  of 
whom  75  were  to  be  elected  for  life  by  the  As- 
sembly, and  the  remaining  225  by  electoral  col- 
leges, composed  of  the  deputies,  the  councillors- 
general,  the  members  of  the  councils  d'arron- 
dissement,  and  delegates  chosen  from  municipal 
councils ;  that  the  vacancies  in  the  life  senator- 
ships  should  be  filled  by  the  Senate  itself,  while 
the  term  of  the  Senators  elected  by  the  colleges 
should  be  nine  years,  one  third  retiring  every 
three  years;  that  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
sliould  consist  of  533  members,  and  that  the 
deputies  sliould  be  chosen  by  single  districts,  in- 
stead of,  as  formerly,  in  groups  by  departments ; 
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that  the  President  could  only  dissolve  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  witli  tlie  consent  of  tlie  Semite; 
thnt  money  liills  shoulc?  originate  in  the  Lower 
Chamber,  and  that  tlie  President  should  have 
the  right  of  veto.  The  'Scpteunate'  organized 
and  the  Constitution  adopted,  the  Assembly, 
which  had  clung  to  power  for  about  five  years, 
had  no  reason  for  continued  existence,  and  at  last 
dissolved  early  in  1870,  having  provided  that  the 
first  general  election  tnider  the  new  order  of 
things  should  take  place  in  February.  .  .  .  The 
result  of  the  elections  proved  three  things  —  the 
remarkable  growth  of  Republican  sentiment;  the 
great  progress  made,  in  spite  of  the  memory  of 
Hedan,  by  the  Bonapartist  propaganda;  and  the 
ut.  'T  liopelessness  of  any  attempt  at  a  Royalist 
restoration." — G.  M.  Towle,  Aodern  Pranct,ch.  4 

Also  in:  J.  Simon,  The  Qov't  of  M.  Thiers, 
F.  Le  Goff.  Life  of  Thiers,  ch.  8-9. 

A.  D.  1872-1889. — Reform  cf  Public  Instruc- 
tion. See  Edlcation,  ]\Iodkun:  Ei;uope.\n 
Countries.— Fkance:  A.  D.  1833-1889. 

A.  D.  1875-1889.— Stable  settlements  of  the 
Republic.  —  Presidencies  of  MacMahon  and 
Gr6vy. — Military  operations  in  Tunis,  Mada- 
gascar and  Tonquin. — Revis  -"i  of  the  consti- 
liiticn. —  Expulsion  of  the  prin  s. —  Boulan- 
gerism. — Election  of  M.  Sadi  Carnot  to  the 
presidency. — "The  last  day  of  the  year  1875 
saw  a  final  prorogation  of  this  monarchist  as- 
sembly wliich  had  established  the  Republic.  Jt 
had  been  in  existence  nearly  five  years.  The 
elections  to  the  Senate  gave  a  small  majority  to 
tlie  Republicans.  Those  to  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties (February,  1876)  gave  about  two-thirds  of  its 
532  seats  to  Republicans,  mostly  moderate  Re- 
publicans. The  ministry  to  which  the  leadership 
of  this  assembly  was  soon  confided,  was  therefore 
naturally  a  ministry  of  moderate  Republicans. 
M.  Dufaurc  was  prime  minister,  and  ]\I.  Leon 
Say  minister  of  finance.  .  .  .  The  Dufaure  min- 
istry was  not  long-lived,  being  succeeded  before 
the  year  1876  closed,  by  a  ministry  led  by  M. 
Jules  Simon,  a  distinguished  orator  and  writer. 
The  tenure  of  French  cabinets  in  general  has  Ixen 
so  little  permanent  under  the  Third  Republic, 
that  in  the  nineteen  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  fall  of  the  Empire,  twenty-five  cabinets 
have  had  charge  of  the  executive  government. 
.  .  .  Few  events  had  marked  the  hi.story  of  the 
Simon  ministry  when,  suddenly,  in  May,  1877, 
the  President  of  the  Republic  demanded  its  resig- 
nation. Much  infiuenced  of  late  by  jVIonarchist 
advisers,  he  had  concluded  that  the  moderate 
Republican  cabinets  did  not  possess  the  confi- 
dence of  the  chambers,  and  "  li'ig  that  the 
responsibility  of  maintaining  i.  repose  and  se- 
curity of  France  rested  upon  him,  had  resoh'ed, 
rather  than  allow  the  management  of  the  affairs 
of  the  countrj'  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  M.  Gam- 
betta  and  the  Radicals,  to  appoint  a  ministry  of 
conservatives,  trusting  that  the  country  would 
ratify  the  step.  A  ministry  was  organized  under 
the  Duke  of  Broglie,  and  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties was  first  prorogued,  and  then,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  dissolved.  The  death  of  M. 
Thiers  in  September  caused  a  great  national 
demonstration  in  honor  of  that  patriotic  states- 
man, '  the  liberator  of  the  territory.'  The  result 
of  the  ensuing  elections  was  a  complete  victory 
for  the  Republicans,  who  secured  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  seats  in  the  new  Chamber.  The 
Marshal,  appointing  a  ministry  composed  of  ad- 


herents of  his  policy  who  were  not  members  of 
the  Assembly,  attempUjd  to  make  \wm\  against 
the  majorit}",  but  was  forced  in  Decemlier  to 
yield  to  the  will  of  the  people  and  of  tlieir  repre- 
sentatives, and  to  recall  M.  Dufaure  and  the 
moderate  Republicans  to  office.  The  year  1878 
therefore  passed  off  quietlj',  being  especially  dis- 
tinguished by  the  great  success  of  the  universal 
exhibition  held  at  Paris.  .  .  .  At  the  beginning 
of  1879  elections  Avere  held  in  pursuance  of  the 
provisions  of  the  constitution,  for  the  renewal  of 
a  portion  of  the  Senate.  .  .  .  Elections  were  held 
for  the  filling  of  82  seats.  Of  these  the  Republi- 
cans won  06,  the  Monarchist  groups  16.  This 
was  a  loss  of  42  seats  on  the  part  of  the  latter, 
and  a.ssured  to  the  Republicans  a  full  control  of 
the  Senate.  It  had  also  the  effect  of  definitively 
establishing  the  Republic  as  the  permanent  gov- 
ernment of  France.  The  Republican  leaders 
therefore  resolved  to  insist  upon  extensive 
changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  Council  of  State 
and  the  judiciary  body.  .  .  .  When  they  also 
proposed  to  make  extensive  changes  in  other  de- 
partments. Marshal  MacMahon,  who  foresaw  the 
impossibility  of  maintaining  harmonious  rela- 
tions with  the  cabinets  which  the  Republican 
majority  would  now  demand,  took  these  new 
measures  as  a  pretext,  and,  on  January  30,  1879, 
resigned  the  office  of  President  of  the  Republic. 
On  the  same  day  the  Senate  and  Chamber,  united 
in  National  Assembly,  elected  as  his  successor, 
for  the  constitutional  term  of  seven  years,  M. 
Jules  Grevy,  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties a  mode-ate  Rei)ublican  who  enjoyed  general 
respect.  "SI.  Grevy  was  71  years  old.  M.  Gam- 
betta  was  chosen  to  succeed  him  as  president  of 
the  Chamber.  The  cabinet  was  remodelled,  M. 
Dufaure  resigning  his  office  and  being  succeeded 
by  M.  Waddingtou.  \n  the  reorganized  ministry 
one  of  the  most  promir.ent  of  the  i:ew  members 
was  M.  Jules  Ferry,  its  minister  of  education. 
He  soon  brorght  forward  two  measures  which 
excited  violent  discussion:  the  one  dealing  with 
the  regulation  of  superior  education,  the  other 
w!th  the  constitution  of  the  Supreme  Council 
of  Public  Instruction.  ...  In  >Iarch,  1880,  the 
Senate  rejected  the  bill  respecting  universities. 
The  ministry,  now  composed  of  members  of  the 
'  pure  Left '  (instead  of  a  mixture  of  these  and 
the  Left  Centre)  under  M.  de  Freycinet,  resolved 
to  enforce  the  existing  laws  against  non-author- 
ized congregations.  The  Jesuits  were  warned 
to  close  their  establishments ;  the  others,  to  ai)ply 
for  authorization.  Failing  to  carry  out  these 
decrees,  M.  de  Freycinet  was  forced  to  resign, 
and  was  succeeded  as  prime  minister  by  M. 
Ferry,  under  whose  orders  the  decrees  were  exe- 
cuted in  October  and  November,  establishments 
of  the  Jesuits  and  others,  to  the  number  of  nearly 
800,  being  forcibly  closed  and  their  inmates  dis- 
persed. Laws  were  also  passed  in  the  same  year 
and  in  1881  for  the  extension  of  pul)lic  education, 
and  a  general  amnesty  proclaimeil  for  persons  en- 
gaged in  the  insurrection  of  the  commune.  In 
April  and  Mav,  1881,  on  pretext  of  chastising 
tribes  on  the  "funisian  frontier  of  Algeria,  who 
had  committed  depredations  on  the  French  terri- 
tories in  Northern  Africa,  a  military  force  from 
Algeria  entered  Tunis,  occupied  the  capital,  and 
forced  the  Bey  to  sign  a  treaty  by  which  he  put 
himself  and  his  country  under  the  protectorate 
of  France.  .  .  .  The  elections,  in  August,  re- 
sulted in  a  Chamber  composed  of  4*"^  ticpubli- 
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cans,  47  Ronnpartists,  and  43  Roynliats,  whercns 
ils  predecessor  liad  consisted  of  !W7  Hejmblicftns, 
81  Boiuiiiiirtista,  and  fll  Royalists.  In  response 
to  a  general  demand,  ISf.  Oanihetta  becunie  priin(! 
minister  on  tlie  meeting  of  tlie  new  As.senibly  in 
tlie  autumn.  .  .  .  But  liis  measures  failed  to  re- 
ceive tlje  support  of  tlie  Chamber,  and  he  was 
forced  to  resign  after  having  held  the  olllcc;  of 
prime  minister  but  two  months  and  a  half  (.lanu- 
ary,  1882).  On  the  last  day  of  that  year  M. 
Gainbetta,  still  the  most  emiuent  Frencli  states- 
man of  llie  time,  died  at  Paris,  aged  forty-four. 
.  .  .  The  death  of  Gambetta  aroused  the  iVIon- 
archists  to  renewed  activity.  Prince  Napoleon 
issued  a  violent  manifesto,  and  was  arrested. 
Rills  were  brought  in  which  were  designed  to 
exclude  from  the  soil  of  France  and  of  French 
possessions  all  members  of  families  formerly 
reigning  in  France.  Finally,  however,  after  a 
prolonged  contest,  a  decree  suspending  the  dukes 
of  Aumale,  Chartres,  and  Alen(;on  from  their 
functions  in  the  army  was  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Some  months  later,  August,  1883,  the 
€ount  of  Chambord  ('  Henry  V.')  died  at  Frohs- 
dorf ;  by  this  event  the  elder  branch  of  the  house 
of  Rourbon  became  extinct  and  the  claims  urged 
by  both  Legitimists  and  Orlennists  were  united 
in  the  person  of  the  Count  of  Paris.  During  the 
year  1882  alleged  encroachments  upou  French 
privileges  and  mterests  in  the  northwestern  por- 
tion of  Madagascar  had  embroiled  France  in  con- 
flict with  the  Ilovas,  the  leading  tribe  of  that 
island.  The  French  admiral  commanding  the 
squadron  in  the  Indian  Ocean  demanded  in  1883 
th.'  i)lacing  of  the  northwestern  part  of  the  island 
under  a  French  protectorate,  and  tiie  payment 
of  a  large  indemnity.  These  terms  being  refused 
by  tlie  queen  of  the  Ilovas,  Tamatave  was  bom- 
barded and  occupied,  and  desultory  operations 
contiiMied  until  the  summer  of  1883,  when  an  ex- 
pcditicm  of  the  Hovas  resulted  in  a  signal  defeat 
of  the  French.  A  treuty  was  then  negotiated, 
in  accordance  with  which  the  foreign  relations 
of  the  island  were  put  under  the  contn^l  of 
France,  while  the  queen  of  Madagascar  retained 
the  control  of  internal  affairs  and  jiaid  certain 
claims.  A  treaty  executed  in  1874  between  the 
emperor  of  Annam  and  the  French  had  conceded 
to  the  latter  a  protectorate  over  that  country. 
His  failure  completely  to  carry  out  his  agreenieiU, 
and  the  presence  of  Chinese  troops  in  Tonquin, 
were  regarded  as  threatening  the  security  of  tiie 
French  colony  of  Cochin  China.  A  small  expe- 
dition sent  out  [1882]  under  Commander  Rlvifire 
to  enforce  the  provision  of  the  treaty  was  de- 
stroyed at  Hanoi.  Reinforcements  were  Gent 
out.  But  the  situation  was  comjjlicated  \yy  the 
presence  of  bauds  of  'Black  Flags,'  brigands 
said  to  be  unauthorized  by  the  Annam  govern 
ment,  and  by  claims  on  the  part  of  China  to  a 
suzerainty  over  Touquin.  A  treaty  was  made 
with  Annam  in  August,  1883,  providing  for  the 
cession  of  a  province  to  France,  and  the  estab 
lishmenfof  a  French  protectorp.te  over  Annam 
and  Tonquin.  Tliis,  however,  did  not  by  any 
means  wholly  conclude  hostilities  in  that  province. 
t5(  itay  was  taken  from  the  Black  Flags  la  De- 
cember, and  Bacninh  occupied  in  March,  \biA. 
The  advance  of  the  rrencii  into  regions  over 
which  China  claimed  suzerainty,  um\  which  were 
occupied  by  Chinese  troops,  brought  on  hostili- 
ties with  that  empire.  In  August,  1384,  Admiral 
Courbet  destroyed  the  C-iinese  fleet  and  areenul 


at  Foo-chow ;  in  October  lie  seized  points  on  the 
northern  end  of  ilie  island  of  Formosa,  and  pro- 
claimed a  blockade  of  that  portion  of  the  island. 
On  the  frontier  between  Tontiuiii  and  China  tlie 
French  gained  some  successes,  particularly  in 
the  capture  of  Lang-SOn;  yet  the  climate,  and 
the  numbers  and  determination  of  the  CJhineso 
troops,  rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to  secure 
sulKstantia!  results  from  victories.  Finally,  after 
a  desultory  antl  destructive  war,  a  treaty  was 
signed  in  June,  1885,  which  arranged  that  For- 
mosa should  be  evacuated,  that  Annam  should 
in  future  have  no  diplomatic  relations  (except 
through  France,  and  that  France  should  have 
virtually  comjilete  control  over  both  it  and  Ton- 
quin, though  the  ([uestion  of  Chinese  suzerainty 
was  left  unsettled.  .  .  .  It  was  not  felt  that  tlu, 
expeditions  against  Madagascar,  Annam,  and 
China  had  achieved  brilliaut  success.  They  had, 
moreover,  been  a  source  of  much  expense  to 
France;  at  first  popular,  they  finally  caused  the 
downfall  of  the  ministry  which  ordered  them. 
That  ministry,  the  ministry  of  JI.  Jules  Ferrj', 
.  .  .  remained  in  power  an  imusual  length  of 
time, —  a  little  more  ihan  two  years.  Its  princi-  « 
pal  jjpl-'evement  in  domestic  affairs  consisted  in 
bringing  aliout  the  revision  of  the  constitution, 
which,  framed  by  the  Versailles  Assembly  in 
1875,  was  felt  by  manv  to  contain  an  excessive 
number  of  3Ionarchical  elements.  ...  In  1885, 
after  the  fall  of  the  Ferry  cabinet,  a  law  was 
passed  providing  for  scrutin  de  liste;  each  de- 
partment being  entitled  to  a  number  of  deputies 
proportioned  to  the  number  of  its  citizens,  the 
dei)uties  for  each  were  to  be  chosen  on  a  generel 
or  departmental  ticket.  In  the  same  year  a  law 
was  passed  declaring  ineligible  to  the  oHlce  of 
President  of  the  Republic,  senator  or  deputy, 
any  prince  of  families  formerly  reigning  m 
France.  .  .  .  In  December  the  National  Assembly 
re-elected  M.  Grevy  PresMent  of  the  Republic. 
In  the  ministry  led  by  M.  de  PVeycinet,  which 
held  oflice  during  the  year  1886,  great  promi- 
nence was  attained  by  the  minister  of  war,  Gen- 
eral Boulanger,  whose  management  of  his  de- 
partment and  political  conduct  won  him  great 
populariiy.  .  .  .  The  increasing  acti"ity  of  the 
agents  of  the  Monarchist  party,  the  strength 
which  that  party  had  showr  in  the  elections  of 
the  preceding  year,  and  the  demonstrations  which 
attended  the  marriage  of  the  daughter  of  the 
Count  of  Paris  to  the  crown  prince  of  Portugal, 
incited  the  Republican  leaders  to  more  stringent 
measures  against  the  princes  of  houses  formerly 
reigning  in  France.  The  government  was  in- 
trusted by  law  with  discretionary  power  to  expel 
them  all  from  France,  and  definitely  charged  to 
expel  actual  claimants  of  the  throne  and  their 
direct  lieirs.  The  Count  of  Paris  and  his  son  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  Prince  Napoleon  and  his  son 
Prince  Victor,  were  accordingly  banished  by 
presidential  decree  in  June,  188G.  General  Bou- 
langer struck  off  from  the  army-roll  the  names 
of  all  princes  of  the  Bon^  'rte  and  Bourbon 
families.  The  Duke  of  Aumale,  indignantly 
protesting,  was  also  banish"d;  in  the  spring  of 
1889  he  ''OS  permitted  to  return.  Meanwhile, 
within  the  Republican  ranks,  disseasions  in- 
cr"ased.  The  popularity  of  GeneieJ  Boulanger 
became  more  and  Uiore  threatening  to  the  cabi 
nets  of  which  he  was  a  member.  A  n  agitation 
iu  his  favor,  conducted  with  much  skill,  caused 
fear  lest  he  were  aspaiUg  to  a  military  dicbitor- 
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ship  of  France.  ...  In  tho  antamn  of  1887,  nn 
inquiry  into  tlie  conduct  of  Jencml  Ciiffarcl, 
deputy  to  tlic  commandcr-in-cliief,  licensed  of 
gelling  dcconitions,  implicated  M.  Daniel  Wilson, 
V  nin-law  of  M.  Orevy,  who  was  alleged  to  have 
uiiilertaken  to  obtain  appointments  to  office  and 
lucrative  contracts  in  return  for  Money.  M. 
Orevy 's  unwise  attempts  to  shield  his  son-in-law 
brought  about  his  own  fall.  The  chambers,  de- 
termuied  to  force  his  resignation,  refused  to 
accept  any  ministry  proposed  by  him.  After 
much  resistance  an(l  irritating  delays  he  submit- 
ted, and  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  Republic 
on  December  2,  1887.  On  the  next  day  the 
houses  met  in  National  As.sembly  at  Versailles  to 
chose  the  successor  of  !M.  Grevy.  .  .  .  The  most 

Srominent  candidates  for  the  Republicans  were 
I.  Ferry  and  M.  de  Freycinet;  the  former,  how- 
ever, was  unpopidar  with  the  country.  The 
followers  of  both,  finiMng  their  election  impossi- 
ble, resolved  to  cast  their  votes  for  M.  Sadi  Car- 
no  ,  a  Republican  of  the  highest  integrity  and 
universally  respected.  M.  Carnot,  a  distinguished 
engineer,  grandson  of  the  Carnot  who  had,  as 
minister  of  war,  organized  the  victories  of  the 
armies  of  the  Revolution,  was  accordingly  elected 
President  of  the  French  Republic.  ,  .  .  'fhe  chief 
difflculties  encountered  by  the  cabinet  arose  out 
of  the  active  propagandism  exercised  in  behalf 
of  General  Boulanger.  .  .  .  Ilis  name  .  .  .  be- 
came the  rallying-point  of  those  who  were  hostile 
to  the  parliamentary  system,  or  to  the  Republi- 
can government  in  its  present  form.  Alarmed 
both  by  his  singidar  popularity  and  by  his  po- 
litical intrigues,  the  government  instituted  a 
prosecution  of  him  before  the  High  Court  of 
Justice ;  upon  this  he  fled  from  the  country,  and 
the  dangers  of  the  agitation  in  his  favor  were, 


for  the  time  at  least,  quieted.  On  May  !>,  1889, 
the  one-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  assembly 
of  the  Htates-Oeneral  was  held  at  Versailles.  On 
the  next  day,  President  Carnot  formally  opened 
the  Universal  Exhibiticm  at  Paris,  the  greatest 
of  the  world's  fairs  which  liave  i)ccn  held  in 
that  city."— V.  Duruy,  Jlist.  of  France,  pp.  666- 
677. 

Also  in:  II.  C.  Lockwood,  Const.  Hist,  of 
France,  ch.  7,  and  app.  10. — J.  G.  Scott,  France 
and  Tonkin.— Y.  T.  Mar/ials,  Life  of  Oambetta. 
— E.  W.  Latimer,  France  in  the  19</t  Century,  ch. 
18-20. —  Annal»ofthc  Am.  Acad,  of  Pol.  and  So- 
cial Science,  March,  1893,  snppl't. 

A.  D.  1877-1882.— Anglo-French  control  of 
Egyptian  finances.  See  Eoypt:  A.  D.  1875- 
1882  and  1882-1883. 

A.  D.  1 884-1 885.— Territorial  claims  in 
Africa. — The  Berlin  Conference.  See  Afuica  : 
A.  D.  1884-1880. 

A.  D.  1802-1893.— The  Panama  Canal  scan- 
dal.   See  Pana.ma  Canal. 

A.  D.  X893. — Election  of  Deputies. — Elec- 
tions for  a  new  Chamber  of  Deputies  were  held 
in  France,  ending  on  Sunday,  September  3,  1893. 
The  resulting  division  of  parties  in  the  Chamber 
is  stated  as  follows:  "Opportunists  [those,  that 
is,  who  would  shape  political  action  by  circum- 
stances—  b^  opportunities — and  not  by  hard 
and  fast  pnnciples],  292 ;  Converted  Monarchists 
[who  accept  the  Republic  as  a  fixed  fact],  35; 
Unconverted  Moparchists,  58;  and  Radicals,  in- 
cluding Socialists,  187.  As  the  Converted  Mon- 
archists will  vote  with  the  Government,  there 
will  be  a  heavy  Government  majority  to  begin 
with ;  but  ...  it  is  not  perfectly  reliable,  and 
is  singularly  deficient  in  marked  men." — Specta- 
tor, Sept.  9,  1893. 


FRANCESCO  MARIA,  Duke  of  Milan, 
A.  D.  1521-1,535. 

FRANCESCO  SFORZA,  Duke  of  Milan, 

A.  D.  1450-1466. 

♦ 

FRANCHE  COMTE.— In  the  dissolution  of 
tlie  last  kingdom  of  Burgundy  (see  Buugundy, 
THE  LAST  Kingdom:  A.  D.  1032),  its  northern 
part  maintained  a  connection  with  the  Empire, 
which  had  then  become  Germanic,  much  longer 
than  the  southern.  It  became  divided  into  two 
chief  states  —  the  County  Palatine  of  Burgundy, 
known  afterwards  as  Franche  Comte,  or  the  "free 
county,"  and  Lesser  Burgundy,  which  embraced 
western  Switzerland  and  northern  Savoy.  "The 
County  Palatine  of  Burgundy  often  passed  from 
one  dynasty  to  another,  and  it  is  remarkable  for 
the  number  of  times  that  it  was  held  as  a  sepa- 
rate state  by  several  of  the  great  princes  of  Eu- 
rope. It  was  held  by  the  Emperor  Frederick 
Barbarossa  in  right  of  his  wife;  the  marriage 
of  one  of  his  female  descendants  carried  it  to 
Philip  the  Fifth  of  France.  Then  it  became 
uuited  with  tho  French  duchy  of  Burgundy  un- 
der the  dukes  of  the  House  of  Valois.  Saving  a 
momentary  French  occupation  after  the  death  of 
Char'vi  the  Bold,  it  remained  with  them  and  their 
Austrian  and  Spanish  representatives,  .  .  .  But, 
through  all  these  changes  of  dynasty,  it  remained 
an  acknowledged  flef  of  the  Empire,  till  its  an- 
nexation to  France  under  Lewis  the  Fourteenth. 
The  capital  of  this  county,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, was  Dole.  The  ecclesiastical  metropolis 
of  Besanpon,  though  surrounded  by  the  county, 


remained  a  free  city  of  the  Empire  from  the  days 
of  Frederick  Barbarossa  [A.  D.  1152-1190]  ta 
those  of  Ferdinand  the  Third  [A.  D.  1637-16571. 
It  was  then  merged  in  the  county,  and  along  witl 
the  county  it  passed  to  France." — E.  A.  Freeman, 
Hist.  Oeog.  of  Europe,  ch.  8,  sect.  5. 

A.  D.  1512.— Included  in  the  Circle  of  Bur- 
gundy,   See  Germany:  A.  D.  1493-1519. 

A.  D.  1648. — Still  held  to  form  a  part  of  the 
Empire.    Sec  Germany:  A.  D.  1648. 

A.  D.  1659. — Secured  to  Spain.  See  France  : 
A.  D.  1659-1661. 

A.  D.  1674.— Final  conquest  by  Louis  XIV. 
and  Incorporation  with  France.  See  Nether- 
lands (Holland):  A.  D.  1671-1678;  also,  Nime- 
GUEN,  Peace  of. 

♦ 

FRANCHISE,  Elective,  in  England.  See 
England:  A.  D.  1884-188.5. 

FRANCIA,  Doctor,  The  dictatorship  of. 
See  Paraguay:  A.  D.  1608-1873. 

FRANCIA.  See  France:  9Tn  Century; 
also,  Germany:  A.  D.  843-962. 

FRANCIS  (called  Phoebus),  King  of  Na- 
varre, A.  D.  1479-1503 Francis  I.  (of  Lor- 
raine), Germanic  Emperor,  1745-1765 Fran- 
cis I.,  King  of  France,  1515-1547 Francis 

I.,  King  of  Naples  or  the  Two  Sicilies,  1825- 

1830 Francis  II.,  Germanic  Emperor,  1792- 

1806;  Emperor  of  Austria,  1806-1835;  King  of 

I^ungary  and  Bohemia,  1792-1835 Francis 

II.,  King  of  France,  1559-1560 Francis  II., 

King  of  Naples  or  the  Two  Sicilies.,  A.  D. 
1859-1861 Francis  Joseph  I.,  Emperor  of 
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Austria,  184R;  King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia, 

1848-. 

FRANCISCANS.  Sec  Mendicant  OnnEiiB. 
also,  Ukimiinkh.  Vac. 

FRANCO -GERMAN.  OR  FRANCO- 
PRUSSIAN  WAR,  The.  SooFuanck:  A.  I). 
1870  (.IiNK — Iiri.Y),  lo  lHrO-lH71. 

FRANCONIA:  The  Duchy  and  the  Circle. 
— "Anion",  tlio  groat  diicliics  [of  tlie  old  Ocr- 
manic  kin/^dom  orcnipiro  of  the  ninth,  tentliand 
eleventh  centuries],  that  of  Eastern  Francia, 
Franken,  or  Franeonin,  i.s  of  much  lesH  impor- 
tance m  European  history  than  that  of  Saxony. 
It  gave  the  <liical  title  to  the  bishops  of  WUrz- 
burg;  b\it  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  in  any  sense 
continued  in  any  modern  state.  Its  name  gradu- 
ally retreated,  and  the  circle  of  Franken  or  Fran- 
conia  [see  Oekmany:  A.  D.  1493-1519]  took  in 
only  the  most  eastern  part  of  the  ancient  duchy. 
The  western  and  northern  part  of  the  duchy,  to- 
gether with  a  good  deal  of  territory  which  was 
strictly  Lotharingian,  became  part  of  the  two 
Rhenish  circles.  Thus  Fulda,  the  greatest  of 
German  abbeys,  passed  away  from  the  Frankish 
name.  In  north-eastern  Francia,  the  Hessian 
principalities  grew  up  to  the  north-west.  Within 
the  Franconian  circle  lay  WUrzburg,  the  see  of 
the  bishops  who  Irare  the  ducal  title,  the  other 
great  bishopric  of  Bamberg,  together  with  the 
free  city  of  Nllrnberg,  and  various  smaller  prin- 
cipalities. In  the  Ulienish  lands,  both  within  and 
without  the  old  Francia,  one  chief  characteristic 
is  the  predominance  of  the  ecclesiastical  princi- 
palities, Mainz,  Kiiln,  Worms,  Speyer,  nnd  Strass- 
burg.  The  chief  temporal  power  which  arose  in 
this  region  was  tlie  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  a 
power  which,  like  others,  went  through  many 
unions  and  divisions,  and  spread  into  four  circles, 
those  of  Upper  and  Lower  Rhine,  Westfalia  and 
Bavaria.  This  last  district,  though  united  with 
the  Palatine  Electorate,  was,  from  the  early  part 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  distinguished  from  the 
Palatinate  of  the  Rhine  as  tlie  Oberpfalz  or  Up- 
per Palatinate." — E.  A.  Freeman,  Historical 
Oeog.  of  Europe,  eh.  3,  sect.  1. — See,  also,  Ale- 
MANNi:  A.  D.  496-504. 

FRANCONIA,  The  Electorate  of.  Bee  Ger- 
many: A.  D.  1125-1152. 

FRANCONIAN  OR  SALIC  IMPERIAL 
HOUSE. — The  emperors,  Conrad  II.,  Henry 
III. ,  Henry  IV. ,  and  Henry  V, ,  who  reigned  from 
1024  until  1125,  over  the  Qermanic-Koman  or 
Holy  Roman  Empire,  were  of  the  Salic  or  Fran- 
conian house.     See  Germany:  A.  D.  973-1122. 

FRANKALMOIGN.   See  Feudal  Tenures. 

FRANKFORT,  Treaty  of.  See  France: 
A.  D.  1871  (January— May). 

FRANKFORT  ON  THE  MAIN,  Origin  of. 
See  Alemanni:  A.  1).  496-504. 

A.  D.  1287. — Declared  an  imperial  city.  Sec 
Cities,  Imferial  and  free,  of  Germany. 

A.  D.  1525. — Formal  establishment  of  the 
R-jformed  Religion.  Sec  Papacy:  A.  D.  1522- 
1525. 

A.  D.  1744  —The  "Union"  formed  by  Fred- 
erick the  Great.  See  Austria:  A.  D.  1743- 
1744. 

A.  D.  1759. — Surprised  by  the  French.  See 
Germany:  A.  D.  1759  (Armi.— August). 

A.  D.  1801-1803. — One  of  six  free  cities 
which  survived  the  Peace  of  Luneville.  See 
Germany:  A.  D.  1801-1803. 


A.  D.  1806.— Loss  of  municipal  freedom. — 
Transfer,  as  a  grand  duchy,  to  the  ancient 
Elector  of  Mayence.  See  Oi:r.many:  A.  I). 
1H(),>-1H06. 

A.  D.  1810.— Erected  into  a  grand  duchy  by 
Napoleon.  See  France:  A.  I).  I810(Feuuuary 
~I)k(  KMin-.n). 

A.  D.  1810-1815. — Loss  and  recovery  of  au- 
tonomy as  a  "  free  city."    Sec  Cities,  I.mi'Eri al 

AND  FREE,  OF  OkR.MANY  ;    an<l  ViENNA,  TlIK  CON- 

(tUKSS  OF. 

A.  D.  1848-1849.— Meeting  of  the  German 
National  Assembly.— Its  work,  its  failure,  and 
its  end.— Riotous  outbrea<£  in  the  city.  Sec 
(Jkrmany:  a.  IJ.  1848  (March— Septk-mher)  and 
1848-1850. 

A.  D.  1866.— Absorption  by  Prussia.  See 
Germany:  A.  1).  IWIO. 


FRANKLIN,  Benjamin,  and  the  early  Amer- 
ican Press.  See  Pri.ntino:  A.  1),  1704-1729. 
....His  plan  of  Union  in  1754.  Sec  U.mted 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  1).  17.")4 Colonial  repre- 
sentative in  England.— Return  to  America. 
See  Pennsylvania:  A.D.  1757-1762;  and  United 
States  op  Am.  :   A.  I).   1705-1768,    1706,    1775 

(.January— j\lARcn),     and    (April— June) 

Signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  1).  1776  (.July). 

Mission  to  France.    See  United  States  of 

Am.  :  A.  D.   1776-1778,    1778  (Fehruary),   1782 

(Septkmrer— Nove.muer) Framing  of  the 

Federal  Constitution.  See  Uniteii  States  of 
Am.:  a.  I).  1787. 

FRANKLIN,  The  ephemeral  state  of.  Sec 
Tennessee:  A.  D.  1785;  and  1785-1796. 

FRANKLIN,  Tenn.,  Battles  at  and  near. 
See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1863  (Fehru- 
ary— April:  Tennessee),  and  1864(Xovemijer: 
Tennessee). 

FRANKLIN,  OR  FRANKLEYN,  The.— 
"  '  There  is  scarce  a  small  village,'  says  Sir  John 
Fortescue  [15th  century]  'in  which  you  may  not 
find  a  knight,  an  esquire,  or  some  substantial 
householder  (paterfamilias)  commonly  called  a 
frankleyn,  possessed  01  considerable  estate;  be- 
sides others  who  are  called  freeholders,  and  many 
yeomen  of  estate  sufficient  to  make  a  substantial 
jury.'.  .  .  By  a  frankleyn  in  this  place  we  are 
to  uaderstand  what  we  call  a  country  squire,  like 
the  frankleyn  of  Chaucer;  for  the  word  esquire 
in  Fortescue's  time  was  only  used  in  its  lim'ted 
sense,  for  the  sons  of  peers  and  knights,  or  such 
as  had  obtained  the  title  by  creation  or  some  other 
legal  means."-  A.  Hallam,  The  Middle  Ages,  eh. 
8,  pt.  3,  iciih  note  {v.  3). 

FRANKPLEDGE.— An  old  English  law  re- 
quired all  men  to  combine  in  associations  of  ten, 
and  to  become  standing  sureties  for  one  another, 
—  which  was  called  "frankpledge." — W.  Stubbs, 
Constitutional  Hist,  of  Emj.,  eh.  5,  sect.  41. 

FRANKS :  Origin  and  earliest  history. — 

"  It  is  well  known  that  the  name  of  '  Frank'  is 
not  to  be  found  in  the  long  list  of  German  tribes 
preserved  to  us  in  the  'Germania'  of  Tacitus. 
Little  or  nothing  is  heard  of  them  before  the 
reign  of  Gordian  III.  In  A.  D.  240  Aurelian, 
then  a  tribune  of  the  sixth  legion  stationed  on 
the  Rhine,  encountered  a  body  of  marauding 
Franks  near  ^layonce  and  drove  them  back  into 
their  mai-shes.  The  word  '  Francia '  is  also  found 
at  a  still  earlier  date,  in  the  old  Roman  chart 
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called  tlip  Tlmrtii  PcuUnKcria,'  and  occupies  on 
the  mil])  the  right  iiiink  of  tlie  Rliiiie  from  op- 

t>onit<?  ('<)t)l«'nt/  to  tlid  wii.  Tli(!  orijtiii  of  tlu; 
^rankH  liiis  Ix't-n  tlio  suhjcct  of  friviuciit  debute, 
to  whlcli  Frenclj  patriotism  liaH  oecuHionallj  lent 
Boino  aHperity.  .  .  ,  Attlu'i)reHentdiiy,  liowever, 
liistoriunH  of  every  nation,  ineludiiif,'  tlie  Freneli, 
are  iinan'..i')UH  in  considering  tlie  Frani<s  as  a 
jiowerful  tonfederacy  of  (Jernian  triltes,  wlio  in 
tln!  tinu)  of  Tacitus  inliabiled  the  north-western 
])artH  of  Germany  horilering  on  tla;  Uliine.  And 
this  tlieory  is  8o  well  supported  by  many  scattered 
notices,  Hiight  in  tlieniselves,  but  powerful  when 
combined,  tliat  we  can  only  wonder  that  it  should 
ever  have  been  called  in  (iiicstion.  Nor  was  this 
aKgregation  of  trilies  under  tlie  new  name  of 
Franks  a  singular  instance ;  the  siune  took  place 
in  tljc  case  of  the  Alenuinni  and  Saxons.  .  .  . 
Tlie  etymology  of  the  name  adojited  by  the  new 
confederacy  Ts  also  uncertain.  The  conjecture 
which  has  most  probability  in  its  favoiir  is  that 
adopted  long  ago  by  Gibbon,  and  t!onfirmed  in 
recent  times  bjy  the  authority  of  Grimm,  which 
connects  it  with  the  German  word  Frank  (free). 
.  .  .  Tacitusspeaksof  nearly  all  tlie  tribes,  whose 
various  appellations  were  afterwards  merged  in 
that  of  Frank,  as  living  in  the  neighbourjiood  of 
the  Riiine.  Of  tliese  the  principal  were  the 
Sicambrl  (the  chief  people  of  th(!  old  Iseievonian 
tribe),  who,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe,  were 
identical  with  the  Salian  Franks.  Tlie  confcdera- 
ti(m  further  comprised  tlie  Bructeri,  the  Chamavi, 
Ansibarii,  Tubantes,  Marsi,  and  Cliasuarii,  of 
whom  the  five  last  had  formerly  belonged  to  the 
celebrated  Cheruscan  league,  which,  under  the 
hero  Arminius,  destroyed  three  Roman  legions 
in  the  Teutoliurgian  Forest.  The  strongest  evi- 
dence of  the  identity  of  these  tril)es  with  tlie 
Franks,  is  the  fact  that,  long  after  tlieir  settle- 
ment in  Gaul,  the  distinctive  names  of  the  origi- 
nal ]ieople  were  still  occasionally  used  as  .synony- 
mous Willi  that  of  the  confederation.  .  .  .  Tlio 
Franks  advanced  upon  Gaul  from  two  different 
directions,  and  under  the  different  names  of 
Salians,  and  Hipuarians,  the  former  of  wliom  we 
have  reason  to  connect  more  particularly  with 
the  Sicambrian  tribe.  The  origin  of  tlie  words 
Salian  and  Kipuarian,  which  are  first  used  re- 
spectively by  Amniianus  Marccllinus  and  Jor- 
nandes,  is  very  obscure,  and  has  served  to  ex- 
ercise the  ingenuity  of  ethnographers.  There 
are,  however,  no  sutBcieut  grounds  for  a  decided 
opinion.  At  the  same  time  it  is  by  no  means  im- 
probable that  the  river  Yssel,  Isala  or  hal  (for  it 
has  borne  all  these  appellations),  may  have  given 
its  nam(!  to  that  portion  of  the  Franks  wlio  lived 
along  its  course.  Witli  still  greater  probability 
may  the  name  Ripuaril,  or  Riparii,  be  derived 
from  '  Ripa,'  a  term  used  by  the  Romans  to  sig- 
nify the  Rhine.  These  dwellers  on  '  the  Bank ' 
were  those  that  remained  in  tlieir  ancient  settle- 
ments wliile  their  Salian  kinsmen  were  advanc- 
ing into  the  heart  of  Gaul."— W.  C.  Perry,  The 
Franks,  ch.  2. 

Ai.aoiN;  P.Godwin,  Hist,  of  France:  Annent 
Oaiil,  bk.  3,  ch.  9  and  11. — T.  Smith,  Arminius, 
pf.  2,  ch.  3. 

A.  D.  253. — First  appearance  in  the  Roman 
world. — "  When  in  the  year  253  the  different  gen- 
t;rals  of  Rome  were  once  more  fighting  each  other 
for  the  imperial  dignity,  and  the  Rhine-legions 
marched  to  Italy  to  fight  out  the  cause  of  their 
emperor  Valerianus  against  .  .  .  Acmilianus  oi' 


the  Danube-army,  this  seems  to  have  been  the 
signal  for  the  Germans  pushing  forward,  es- 
pecially towards  tlie  lower  Rhine.  Tlie.se  (}er- 
mans  were  the  Franks,  who  appear  here  for  the 
tirst  time,  ])erlm|)s  new  opponentH  only  in  uame; 
for,  although  the  identification  of  them,  already 
to  be  met  witii  in  later  anticpiity,  witli  tribes  for- 
merly named  (m  the  lower  Rhine — liartly,  the 
Cliamavi  settled  beside  tlie  Bructeri,  partly  the 
Sugambri  formerly  mentioned  subject  to  the 
Romans — is  uncertain  and  at  least  inadeiiuate, 
there  is  here  greater  probability  than  in  the  case 
of  the  Alamanni  that  the  Germans  liitlierto  de- 
pendent (m  R(mie,  on  tlie  right  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
and  tlie  Germanic  tribes  previously  dislodged 
from  tlie  Rhine,  took  at  that  time — under  the 
collective  name  of  the  '  Free ' —  the  offensive  in 
concert  against  the  Romans." — T.  Mommsen, 
Jlif.  ofliome,  bk.  8,  ch.  4. 

A.  D.  377. — Repulse  from  Gaul,  by  Probus. 
See  Gaui,:  A.  1).  277. 

A.  D.  279.— Escape  from  Pontus.  See  Syka- 
cuse:  a.  b.  279. 

A.  D.  295-297. — In  Britain.  See  Bkitain: 
A.  1).  288-297. 

A.  D.  306. — Defeat  by  Constantine. —  Con- 
stantine  the  Great,  A.  1).  300,  fouglit  and  defeated 
the  Salian  Franks  in  a  great  battle  and  "carried 
off  a  large  number  of  captives  to  Treves,  the 
chief  residence  of  the  emperor,  and  a  rival  of 
Rome  it.self  in  the  splendour  of  its  public  build- 
ings. It  was  in  the  circus  of  this  city,  and  in 
the  presence  of  Constantine,  that  the  notorious 
'  Ludi  Francici '  were  celebrated ;  at  which  several 
tliousand  Franks,  including  their  kings  Regaisus 
and  A8caricus,were  compelled  to  flglit  with  wild 
beasts,  to  the  inexpressible  delight  of  the  Chris- 
tian spectators." — W.  C.  Perry,  Tlie  Franks,  ch.  2. 

A.  D.  355. — Settlement  in  Toxandria.  See 
Gaul:  A.  I).  355-301;  also,  Toxandhia. 

Sth-ioth  Centuries. — Barbarities  of  the  con- 
quest of  Gaul. — State  of  society  undei  the 
rule  of  the  conquerors. — Evolution  of  Feudal- 
ism.    See  Gaul:  5tii-8tii,  and  5tu-10tii  Ckn- 

TUUIKS. 

A.  D.  406-409. — Defense  of  Roman  Gaul. 
See  Gaul:  A.  1).  400-109. 

A.  D.  4io-d20. — The  Franks  join  in  the  at- 
tack on  Gaui. — After  vainly  opposing  the  en- 
trance of  Vandals,  Burgundians  and  Sueves  into 
Gaul,  A.  D.  400,  "the  Franks,  the  valiant  and 
faithful  allies  of  the  Roman  republic,  were  soon 
jabout  A.  I).  410-420]  tempted  to  imitate  the 
invailers  whom  they  had  so  bravely  resisted. 
Treves,  the  capital  of  Gaul, was  pillaged  by  their 
lawless  bands;  and  the  humble  colony  which 
they  so  long  maintained  in  the  district  of  Tox- 
andria, in  Brabant,  insensibly  multiplied  along 
the  barks  <  the  Mcuse  and  Scheldt,  till  their 
independent  power  filled  the  whole  extent  of  the 
Second,  or  Lower,  Germany.  .  .  .  The  ruin  of 
the  opulent  provinces  of  Gaul  may  be  dated  from 
the  establishment  of  tliesc  barbarians,  whose  al- 
liance was  dangerous  and  oppressive,  and  who 
were  capriciously  impelled,  by  interest  or  passion, 
to  violate  the  public  peace." — E.  Gibbon,  Decline 
ami  Fall  of  the  Jinmun  Emnire,  ch.  31. — "They 
[the  Franks]  resisted  the  y<eat  invasion  of  the 
Vandals  in  the  time  of  Stilicho,  but  did  not 
scruple  to  take  part  in  the  subsequent  ravages. 
Among  the  confusions  of  tliut  disastrous  period, 
indeed,  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  seized 
the  cities  of  Spires,  Strasburg,  Amiens,  Arras, 
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Tlioroimno  iind  Tonmni,  ft?i(l  by  tlu-lr  iissnultR  <m 
Trt^vi'8  coiiipclltil  tlio  niiKiviil  of  the  pni  fcctiiiul 
jfovornmt'iil  to  Aries.  Chroniclers  who  lloiirislicd 
two  ceiiluries  Inter  refer  to  the  y<'ar  41H  liir^e 
mill  periniuieiit  roiKiuestH  in  Oiiiil  by  ii  viHiontirv 
iiiiii^  called  I'hiiruniiiiKi,  from  whom  t.lut  French 
inoniirciiv  Ih  usually  dated.  lint  history  seeks 
in  vain  for  any  unthenticr  marks  of  his  perforni- 
iinces." — P.  ("ilodwin,  Hint,  of  France:  Ancient 
U II III,  hk.  H,  ch.  11,  H,H.  T). 

A.  D.  448-456.— Origin  of  the  Merovingian 
dynasty. — Tiio  royal  dynasty  of  tlu!  kingdom  of 
the  Franks  us  founded  by  Clovis  is  called  thu 
Merovhif^ian.  "  It  is  tiiou^ht  that  the  kin^s  of 
tli(!  dilTerent  Frankish  people  were  all  of  tho  sanio 
family,  of  which  the  primitive  ancestor  was  Mero- 
veus  (Meer-wif,',  warrior  of  the  sea).  After  him 
those  princes  were  called  Mcrovin^^ians  (Meer- 
winijs);  they  were  distinguished  by  their  lonjj 
hair,  which  they  never  cut.  A  Meroveus,  grand- 
father of  Clovis,  reigned,  it  is  said,  over  the 
Franks  between  4-t8  and  450 ;  but  only  his  name 
remains,  in  some  antient  historians,  luid  we  know 
absolutely  nothing  more  e^.,iier  of  Ids  fandly,  his 
power,  or  of  the  tribe  which  obeyed  him:  so  that 
we  see  no  reason  why  his  descendants  had  t^iken 
his  name.  .  .  .  The  Franks  appear  in  history  for 
the  first  time  in  the  year  241.  Some  great  captain 
only  coidd,  iit  this  period,  luiite  twenty  dilTerent 
people  in  a  new  confederation;  this  chief  was, 
apparently,  the  Meroveus,  whose  name  a|)peared 
for  such  a  long  time  as  a  title  of  glory  for  Ids  de- 
scendants, altliough  tradition  has  not  jireserved 
any  tracis  of  his  victories." — .T.  C.  L.  S.  de  Sis- 
mondi,  The  Freiirh  nnilvv  th<'  .\fir"fiii;/iinin,  eh.  8. 

A.  D.  451.— At  the  battle  of  Chklons.  See 
IICNs:  A.  1).  451. 

A.  D.  481-511.— The  kingdom  of  Clovis. — 
"TheSalian  Franks  had  .  .  .  associated  a  Ho- 
man  or  a  Romanized  Oaul,  Aegidius,  with  their 
nativ(!  chief  in  the  leadership  of  the  tribe.  But, 
in  the  year  481,  the  native  leadership  passed  into 
the  hands  of  a  chief  who  would  not  endure  a 
Roman  colleague,  or  the  narrow  limits  within 
which,  in  the  general  turmoil  of  the  world,  his 
tribe  was  cramped.  He  is  known  to  history  by 
tho  name  of  Clovis,  or  Chlodvig,  which  through 
many  transformations,  became  the  later  Ludwig 
and  Louis.  Clovis  soon  made  himself  feared  as 
the  most  ambitious,  the  most  unscrupulous,  and 
the  most  energetic  of  the  new  Teutonic  founders 
of  states.  Ten  years  after  the  fall  of  the  West- 
ern empire  [whieli  was  in  47(5],  seven  years  before 
tho  rise  of  the  Gothic  kingdom  of  Theoderic, 
Clovis  challenged  the  Roman  patrician,  Syagrius 
of  Soissons,  who  had  succeeded  to  Aegidius,  de- 
feated him  in  a  pitched  field,  at  Nogeut,  near 
Soissons  (480),  and  finally  crushed  Latin  rivalry 
in  northern  Gaul.  Ten  years  later  (490),  in  another 
famous  battle,  Tolbiac  (Zlllpich),  near  Cologne, 
he  also  crushed  Teutonic  rivalry,  and  established 
his  supremacy  over  the  kindred.  Alamanni  of  the 
Upper  Rhine.  Then  he  turned  himself  with  bit- 
ter hostility  against  th>;  Gothic  power  in  Gaul. 
The  Franks  hated  the  Goths,  ivs  the  ruder  and 
tierccr  of  the  same  stock  hate  those  who  arc  a  de- 
gree above  them  in  the  arts  of  peace,  and  are  sup- 
posed to  be  below  them  in  courage  and  the  pur- 
suits of  war.  There  was  another  cause  of  an- 
tipathy. The  Goths  were  zealous  Arians;  and 
Clovis,  under  the  influence  of  his  wife  Clotildis, 
the  niece  of  the  BurgUiidJan  Gundobad,  and  in 
consequence,  it  is  said,  of  a  vow  made  in  battle 


at  Tolbiac,  had  received  Catholic  baptlnm  from 
St.  Hendgiusof  l{heims|see('Miu.sTi.\MTY:  A.  I). 
400-H()()].  The  Frank  king  threw  his  sword  into 
the  s('ide  against  the  Arian  cause,  and  became  (he 
champion  and  hope  of  the  Catholic  |)opulalioii  all 
over  Gaul.  Clovis  was  victorious,  lie  crippled 
the  Hiirgundiim  kingdouj  (."»()(l),  which  was  finally 
destroyed  by  his  sons  {')'M).  In  a  battle  near 
Poitiers,  he  broke  the  power  of  the  West  (}otlis 
in  (>aul;  he  drove  them  out  of  Ai|uitaine,  leaving 
tliem  but  a  narrow  slip  of  coast,  to  seek  their  last 
settlement  and  resting  place  in  Spain;  and,  when 
he  died,  he  was  n-cogni/.ed  by  idl  th(!  world,  by 
Theoderic,  by  llie  Eastern  emperor,  who  honoured 
him  with  th(!  title  of  the  consulship,  as  the  master 
of  Gaul.  Nor  was  his  a  temporary  concpiest. 
The  kingdom  ,of  the  West  (Jotlis  and  the  Uur- 
giindianshadbecoiiK!  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks. 
TIk!  invaders  had  at  length  arrived  who  wen;  to 
remain.  It  was  decided  that  the  Franks,  and  not 
the  Goths,  were  to  direct  the  future  destinies  of 
Gaul  and  Germany,  and  that  the  Catholic  faith, 
and  not  Arianism,  was  to  lie  the  religion  of  these 
great  realms."- R.  W.  Church,  Ueginninfj  of  the 
Miihlle  Af/fs,  eh.  3. 

Also  in:  W.  C.  Perry,  The  I&diikH.  ch.  2.— J. 
C.  L.  S.  lieSismondi,  Tin'  bVcnch  iiiiiler  theMero- 
riiif/ians,  trann.  hi/  Jhlliiif/hum,  ch.  4-5. — Sec,  also, 
G0TII8  (VisKioTiis):  .v.  I).  .')()7-.')()0. 

A.  D.  481-768. — Supremacy  in  Germany,  be- 
fore Charlemagne.  See  Gku.manv:  A.  1).  481- 
708. 

A.  D.  496. — Conversion  to  Christianity. — See 
above:  A.!).  48l-r)ll ;  also,  Ai.k.m.vnm  :  A.  D. 
4!)0-.'i()4. 

A.  D.  496-504. — Overthrow  of  the  Alemanni. 
Sec  Ai.iCMANNi:  A.  1).  4li0-504;  also,  SuEVi: 
A.  D.  400-500. 

A.  D.  511-752.- The  house  of  Clovis.— As- 
cendancy of  the  Austrasian  Mayors  of  the 
Palace. — Dn  the  death  of  Clovis,  his  dominion, 
or,  speaking  more  strictly,  tlu;  kingly  olllce  in 
Ids  dominion,  was  divided  among  his  four  sons, 
who  were  lacls,  then,  ranging  in  age  from  twelve 
to  eighteen.  The  eldest  reigned  in  M((tz,  tho 
second  at  Orleans,  the  third  in  Paris,  and  tho 
youngest  at  Soissons.  These  princes  extended 
the  conquests  of  their  fatlier,  sulxluiiig  the  Thu- 
ringians  (A.  D.  515-528),  overthrowing  the  king- 
dom of  tile  Burgtindians  (.V.  1).  52!J-5;J4),  dimin- 
ishing the  |)os.sessions  of  i\\v  Visigoths  in  Gaul 
(A.  1).  531-532),  acquiring  Provence  from  the 
Ostrogoths  of  Italy  and  securing  from  the  Em- 
peror Justinian  a  clear  Roinan-iniperial  title  to 
the  wliolo  of  Gaul.  The  last  survivor  of  the 
four  brother-kiiig.s,  Clotairel.,  reunited  the  whole 
Frank  empire  under  his  own  sceptre,  and  on  his 
death,  A.  D.  501,  it  was  again  divided  among 
his  four  sons.  Si.v  years  later,  on  the  death  of 
the  elder,  it  was  redivided  among  the  three  sur- 
vivors. Neustria  fell  to  Chilperie,  whoae  capital 
was  at  Soi.ssons,  Austrasia  to  Sigebcrt,  who 
reigned  at  Metz,  and  Burgundia  to  Gtintram, 
who  had  his  seat  of  government  at  Orleans. 
Each  of  the  kings  took  additionally  a  third  of 
Aipiitaine,  and  Provence  was  sharecl  between 
Sigebcrt  and  Giintrani.  "  Tt  was  agreed  on  this 
occasion  that  Paris,  which  was  rising  into  great 
importance,  should  be  held  in  common  by  all, 
but  vi.sited  by  none  of  the  three  kings  without 
the  consent  of  the  others."  The  reign  of  these 
three  brothers  and  their  sons,  from  501  to  013, 
was  one  long  revolting  tragedy  of  civil  war. 
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munlor,  lust,  and  treachery,  made  horribly  inter- 
esting by  the  rival  careers  of  the  evil  Prede- 
guniiu  and  the  great  unfortunate  Brunhilda, 
queens  of  Neustria  and  Austrasia,  respectively. 
In  <\Vi  a  second  Clotaire  surviving  his  royal  kin, 
united  the  Fnink  monarchy  once  more  under  a 
.single  crown.  But  power  was  fast  slipping  from 
tlie  liands  of  the  feeble  creature  who  wore  the 
crown,  and  passing  to  that  one  of  his  ministers 
who  siicceeded  in  making  himself  the  representa- 
tive of  royalty  —  namely,  the  Mayor  of  the  Pal- 
ace. There  was  a  little  stir  of  energy  in  Ins  son, 
Dagobert,  but  from  generation  to  generation, 
after  him,  the  ^lerovingian  kings  sank  lower 
into  that  character  which  gave  tliem  the  name  of 
the  faineant  kings  ("  rois  faineuiis")  —  the  slotli- 
ful  or  lazy  kings  —  while  the  mayors  of  the  pal- 
ace ruled  vigorously  in  their  name  and  tumbled 
tliem,  at  last,  from  tlie  throne.  "  While  the  Mero- 
vingian race  in  its  decline  is  notorious  in  history 
as  liaving  produced  an  unexampled  number  of 
imbecile  monarchs,  the  family  which  was  des- 
tined to  supplant  them  was  no  less  wonderfully 
prolific  in  warriors  and  statesmen  of  the  highest 
class.  It  is  noc  often  that  great  endowments  are 
transmitted  even  from  father  to  son,  but  ihe  line 
from  which  Charlemagne  sprang  presents  to  our 
a  Imiring  gaze  an  almost  iminterrupted  succes- 
sion of  five  remarkable  men,  within  little  more 
than  a  single  century.  Of  these  the  first  three 
held  the  mayun\lty  of  Austrasia  [Pepin  of  Lan- 
den,  Pepin  of  Heristal,  and  Carl,  or  Charles 
Martel,  the  Hammer] ;  and  it  was  they  who  pre- 
vented the  permanent  establishment  of  ab,solute 
power  on  the  Roman  model,  and  secured  to  the 
German  population  of  Austrasia  an  abiding  vic- 
tory over  that  amalgam  of  degraded  Romans  and 
corrupted  Gaids  which  threatened  to  leaven  the 
European  world.  To  them,  under  Providence, 
we  owe  it  that  the  centre  of  Europe  is  at  this 
day  German,  and  not  Qallo-Latin."  Pepin  of 
Heristal,  Mayor  in  Austrasia,  broke  the  power  of 
a  rival  Neustrian  family  in  a  decisive  battle 
fought  near  the  village  of  Testri,  A.  D.  687,  and 
gathered  the  reins  of  the  three  kingdoms  (Bur- 
gundy included)  into  his  own  hands.  His  still 
more  vigorous  son,  Charles  Martel,  won  the  same 
ascendancy  for  Mmself  afresh,  aft'  r  a  struggle 
which  was  signalized  by  three  sanguinary  bat- 
tles, at  Ambl^ve  (A.  D.  716),  at  Vinci,  near  Cam- 
brai  (717)  and  at  Soissons  (718).  When  firm  in 
power  at  home,  he  turned  his  arms  against  the 
Frisians  and  the  Bavarians,  whom  he  subdued, 
and  against  the  obstinate  Saxons,  whose  country 
he  harried  six  times  without  bringing  them  to 
submission.  His  great  exploit  in  war,  however, 
was  the  rep  ilse  of  t'le  invading  Arabs  and  Moors, 
on  the  memorable  battle-field  of  Tours  (A.  D 
732),  where  the  wave  of  Mahommedan  invasion 
was  rolled  back  in  western  Europe,  never  to  ad- 
vance beyond  the  Pyrenees  again.  Karl  died  in 
741,  leavmg  three  sons,  among  whom  his  power 
was,  in  the  Frank  fashion,  divided.  But  one  of 
them  resigned,  in  a  few  years,  his  sovereignty, 
to  become  a  monk;  another  was  deposed,  and 
the  third,  Pepin,  surnamed  "The  Little,"  or 
"The  Short,"  became  supreme.  He  contented 
himsi'lf,  as  his  father,  his  grandfather,  and  his 
great  grandfather  had  done,  with  the  title  of 
Mav  )r  of  the  Palace,  until  752,  when,  with  the 
apr  iva!  of  the  Pope  and  by  the  act  of  a  great 
asse  nhly  of  leudes  and  bishops  at  Soissons,  he 
was  lifted  on  the  shield  and  crowned  and  an- 


nointed  king  of  the  Franks,  while  the  last  of 
the  Merovingians  was  shorn  of  his  long  royal 
locks  and  placed  in  a  monastery.  The  friendli- 
ness f  f  the  Pope  in  this  matter  was  the  result 
and  tne  cementation  of  an  alliance  which  bore 
important  fruits.  As  the  champion  of  the  church, 
Pepin  made  war  on  the  Lombards  and  conquered 
for  the  Papacy  the  first  of  its  temporal  aominiona 
in  Italj".  In  his  own  realm,  he  completed  the 
expulsion  of  the  Moors  from  Septimania,  crushed 
an  obstinate  revolt  in  Aquitaine,  nud  gave  a  firm 
footing  to  the  two  thrones  which,  when  he  died 
in  768,  he  left  to  his  sons,  Carl  and  Carloman,  and 
which  became  in  a  few  years  the  single  throne  of 
one  v.ast  empire,  under  Carl — Carl  the  Great  — 
Charlemagne. — W.  C.  Perry,  TIi£  Franks,  ch.  3-6. 

Aleo  in:  p.  Godwin,  Ilist.  of  France:  Ancient 
Oaul,  ch.  12-15.— J.  C.  L.  S.  de  Sismondi,  The 
French  under  the  Merovingians,  ..!■ .  6-13. — See, 
also,  AusTKASiA  AND  Neustria,  aud  Mayor  of 
THK  Palace. 

A.  D,  528. — Conquest  of  Thuringia.  See 
TnuRiNGiANs,  The. 

A.  D.  539-553. — Invasion  of  Italy. — Formal 
relinquishment  ot'  Gaul  to  them. — During  the 
Gothic  war  in  Italy, — when  Belisarius  was  re- 
conquering the  craclle  of  tho  Roman  Empire  for 
the  Eastern  Empire  which  still  called  itself 
Romiiii,  although  its  seat  was  at  Constantinople, 
—  both  sides  solicited  the  help  of  the  Franks. 
Theudebert,  who  reigned  at  Metz,  promised  his 
aid  to  both,  and  kept  his  word.  "  He  advanced 
[A.  D.  539,  with  100,000  men]  toward  Pavia, 
where  the  Greeks  and  Goths  were  met,  about  to 
encounter,  and,  with  an  unexpected  impartiality, 
attacked  the  astonished  Goths,  whom  he  drove  to 
Ravenna,  and  then,  while  the  Greeks  were  yet  re- 
joicing over  his  performance,  fell  upon  them 
with  merciless  f  urv,  and  dispersed  them  through 
Tuscany."  Theuaebert  now  became  fired  with 
an  ambition  to  conquer  all  Italy;  but  his  savage 
army  destroyed  everything  in  its  path  so  reck- 
lessly, and  pursued  so  unbridled  a  course,  that 
famine  and  pestilence  soon  compelled  a  retreat 
and  only  one-third  of  Its  original  number  re- 
crossed  the  Alps.  Notwithstanding  this  treach- 
ery, the  emperor  .Justinian  renewed  his  offers  of 
alliance  with  the  Franks  (A.  I>.  540),  and  "  pledged 
to  tl'.em,  as  the  price  of  their  fidelity  to  his  cause, 
besides  the  usual  subsidies,  the  relinquishment 
of  ry  lingering  claim,  real  or  pretended, 
w:  -A  U  le  empire  might  assert  to  the  sovereignty 
of  '  auls.  The  Franks  accepted  the  terms, 
and  '  Iron  that  time,'  say  the  Byzantine  authori- 
ties, '  the  German  chiefs  presided  at  the  games 
of  the  circus,  and  struck  money  no  longer,  as 
usual,  with  the  effigy  of  the  emperors,  but  with 
their  own  image  and  superscription.  Theude- 
bert. who  was  the  principal  agcn";  of  these  trans- 
actions, if  he  ratified  the  provisions  of  the  treaty, 
did  not  fulfill  them  in  person,  but  satisfied  him- 
self with  sending  a  few  tributaries  to  the  aid  of 
his  ally.  But  his  first  example  proved  to  be  more 
powerful  than  his  later,  and  large  swarms  of 
Germans  took  advantage  of  the  troubles  in  Italy 
to  overrun  the  country  aud  plunder  and  slay  at 
will.  For  twelve  years,  under  various  leaders, 
but  chiefly  under  two  brothers  of  the  Alemans, 
Lutherr  and  Bukhelin,  they  continued  to  harass 
the  unhappy  object  of  all  barbaric  resentments, 
till  the  sword  of  Narses  finally  exterminated 
them  [A.  D.  553]."— P.  Godwin,  Iliat.  of  France: 
Ancient  Oaul,  bk.  3,  ch.  12. 
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Also  m:  E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  tJie 
Boii'in  Empire,  eh.  41. 

A.  D.  ^47. — Subjugation  of  Bavarians  and 
Alemanni.     See  IJavauia:  A.  D.  517. 

A.  D.  768-814.— Charlemagne,  Emperor  of 
the  Romans. — As  a  crowned  dynasty,  the  Car- 
loviugians  or  CarolMifjians  or  Curlirgs  begin 
their  history  with  Pcpiu  the  Sliort.  As  an  esUvb- 
lishod  sovereign  house,  they  And  their  founder 
iu  King  Pepin's  father,  tlie  great  palace  mayor, 
Carl,  or  Cliarles  Martel,  if  not  in  his  grandfather, 
Pepin  Ileristal.  But  tlie  imperial  sjjlendor  of 
the  house  came  to  it  from  the  second  of  its  kings, 
whom  the  French  call '  Cliarlemagne, '  but  whom 
English  readers  ought  to  Ivnow  as  Charles  the 
Great.  The  French  form  of  the  name  has  been 
always  tending  to  represent  '  Charlemagne '  as  a 
king  of  France,  and  modern  historians  object  to 
it  for  that  reason.  ' '  France,  as  it  was  to  be  and 
as  we  know  it,  hud  not  come  into  existence  in 
his  [Charlemagne's]  days.  What  was  to  be  the 
France  of  history  was  then  but  one  province  of 
the  Frank  kingdom,  and  one  with  wliich  Cliarles 
was  personally  least  connected.  .  .  .  Charles, 
king  of  the  Franks,  was,  above  all  things,  a  Ger- 
man. ...  It  is  entirely  to  mistake  his  place  and 
his  work  to  consider  him  in  the  light  of  a  speci- 
ally 'French'  king,  a  predecessor  of  the  kings 
'vho  reigned  at  Paris  and  brought  glory  upon 
France.  .  .  .  Charlesdid  nothing  to  make  modern 
France.  The  Frank  power  on  which  he  rose  to 
the  empire  was  in  those  days  still  mainly  Ger- 
man ;  and  his  characteristic  work  was  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  modern  and  civilized  Germany, 
and,  indirectly,  .>f  the  new  commonwealth  of 
nations,  which  was  to  arise  in  the  West  of  Eu- 
rope."— R.  W.  Church,  The  Beginninfis  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  ch.  7. — "At  the  deatli  of  King  Pip- 
pin the  kingdom  of  the  Franks  was  divided  into 
two  parts,  or  rather  .  .  .  the  government  over 
the  kingdom  was  divided,  for  some  large  parts 
of  the  territory  seem  lo  have  been  in  die  hands 
of  the  two  brothers  together.  The  fact  is,  that 
we  know  next  to  nothing  about  this  division, 
and  hardly  more  about  the  joini  reign  of  the 
brothers.  The  only  thing  really  clear  is,  that 
they  did  not  get  along  very  well  together,  that 
Karl  was  distinctly  the  more  active  and  capable 
of  the  two,  and  that  after  four  years  the  yoanger 
brother,  Karlmann,  died,  leaving  two  sens.  Hero 
was  a  chance  for  the  old  miseries  of  division  to 
begin  again ;  but  fortunately  tlie  Franks  seem  by 
this  time  to  have  had  enough  of  that,  and  to  have 
seen  that  their  greatest  hope  for  the  future  lay 
in  a  united  government.  The  widow  and  chil- 
dren of  Karlmann  went  to  the  court  of  the  Lom- 
bard king  Desiderius  and  were  cared  for  by 
him.  The  whole  Prankish  people  acknowledged 
Charlemagne  as  their  king.  Of  course  he  was 
not  yet  called  Charlemagne,  bu'  simply  Karl, 
and  he  was  yet  to  show  himself  worthy  of  the 
addition  '  Magnus. ' .  .  .  The  settlement  of  Saxony 
went  on,  with  occasional  military  episodes,  by 
the  slower,  but  more  certain,  processes  of  educa- 
tion and  religious  conversion.  It  appears  to  us 
to  be  anything  but  wise  to  force  a  religion  upon 
u  people  at  the  point  of  the  sword ;  but  the 
singular  fact  is,  that  in  two  generations  there 
was  no  more  truly  devout  Christian  people,  ac- 
cording to  the  standards  of  the  time,  than  j  ust 
these  same  Saxons.  A  little  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years  from  the  time  when  Charlemagne  had 
thrashed  the  nation  into  unwilling  acceptuucc  of 


Frankish  control,  the  crown  of  the  Empire  ho 
founded  was  .set  upon  the  head  of  a  Saxon  prince. 
The  progress  in  friendly  relations  between  tlu; 
two  peoples  is  seen  in  the  second  of  the  great 
ordinances  by  which  Saxon  affairs  were  regu- 
lated. This  edict,  called  the  'Capitulum  Saxoni- 
cum, '  was  published  after  a  great  diet  at  Aachen, 
in  797,  at  which,  we  are  told,  there  came  together 
not  only  Franks,  but  also  Saxon  leaders  from  all 
parts  of  their  country,  who  gave  their  approval 
to  the  new  legislation.  The  general  drift  of  these 
new  laws  is  in  the  direction  of  moderation.  .  .  . 
The  object  of  this  legislation  was,  now  that  the 
armed  resistance  seemed  to  be  broken,  to  give 
the  Saxons  a  government  which  should  be  as 
nearly  as  possible  like  that  of  the  Franks.  The 
absolute  respect  and  subjection  to  the  Christian 
Church  is  here,  as  it  was  formerly,  kept  always 
in  sight.  The  churches  and  inon  ibteri(!S  are  still 
to  be  the  centres  from  which  every  effort  at 
civilization  is  to  go  out.  There  can  l)e  no  doubt 
that  the  real  agency  in  this  whole  process  was 
the  organized  Church.  The  fruit  of  the  great 
alliance  between  Frankish  kingdom  and  Roman 
papacy  was  beginning  to  be  seen.  The  papacy 
was  ready  to  sanction  any  act  of  her  ally  for  the 
fair  jiromise  of  winning  the  great  territory  of 
North  Germany  to  its  spiritual  allegiance.  The 
most  solid  result  of  the  campaigns  of  Charle- 
magne was  the  founding  of  the  great  bishoprics 
of  Miuden,  Paderborn,  VerJen,  Bremen,  (3sna- 
brUck,  and  Ilalberstadt.  .  .  .  About  these  bish- 
oprics, as,  on  the  wh  ie,  the  safest  places,  men 
came  to  settle.  Roads  were  built  to  connect 
tliem ;  markets  sprang  up  in  their  neighborhood ; 
and  thus  gradually,  during  a  development  of 
centuries,  great  cities  grew  up,  which  came  to  be 
the  homes  of  powerful  and  wealthy  traders,  and 
gave  shape  to  the  whole  politics  of  the  North. 
Saxony  was  become  a  part  of  the  Frankish  Em- 
pire, and  all  the  more  thoroughly  so,  because 
there  was  no  royal  or  ducal  line  there  which  had 
to  be  kept  in  place." — E.  Emerton,  Introd.  to  tlie 
Study  of  the  Middle  Ages,  ch.  13.— Between  768 
and  80t)  Charlemagne  extinguished  the  Lombard 
kingdom  and  made  himself  msister  of  Italy,  as 
the  ally  '\nd  patron  of  the  Pope,  bearing  the  old 
Roman  title  of  Patrician;  he  crossed  the  Pyre- 
nees, drove  the  Saracens  southwyrd  to  the  Ebro, 
and  added  a  "Spanish  March"  to  his  empire 
(see  Spain:  A.  D.  778);  he  broke  the  obstinate 
turbulence  of  the  Baxons,  in  a  series  of  bloody 
campaigns  which  (See  Saxons:  A.  D.  773-804) 
consumed  a  generation ;  he  extirpated  the  trouble- 
some Avars,  still  entrenched  along  the  Danube, 
and  he  held  with  an  always  firm  hand  the  whole 
dominion  that  came  to  him  by  inheritance  from 
his  father.  "He  had  won  his  victories  with 
Frankish  arms,  and  he  had  taken  possession  of 
the  conquered  countries  in  the  name  of  the 
Fninkish  people.  Every  step  which  he  had  taken 
had  been  witli  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  na- 
tion assembled  in  the  great  meetings  of  the  spring- 
time, and  his  public  clocuments  carefully  express 
the  share  of  the  nation  in  his  great  achieve- 
ments. Saxony,  Bavaria,  Lombardy,  Aquitaine, 
the  Spanish  Mark,  all  these  great  countries,  lying 
outside  the  territory  of  Fninkland  proper,  had 
been  made  a  part  of  its  possession  by  the  might 
of  his  arm  and  the  wisdom  of  his  counsel.  But 
when  this  had  all  been  done,  the  question  arose, 
by  what  right  he  should  hold  all  this  power,  ami 
secure  it  so  that  it  should  not  fall  apart  as  soon 
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as  he  should  be  gone.  As  kinj^  of  the  Franks  it 
was  inipos.sil)l(!  that  he  should  not  seem  to  the 
conquert-d  pei  pies,  however  mild  and  beneficent 
his  rule  might  be,  a  foreign  prince ;  and  though 
he  niiglit  he  able  to  force  them  to  follow  his 
banner  in  war,  and  submit  to  his  judgment  in 
peace,  there  was  still  wanting  the  one  common 
interest  which  should  bind  all  these  peoples, 
strangers  to  the  Fn;  iks  and  to  each  other,  into 
one  unit(!d  nation.  /'  ')out  the  year  800  this  prob- 
lem seems  to  have  !  een  very  much  before  the 
mind  of  ('harlema,:.  ue.  If  we  look  at  the  boun- 
daries of  his  kingdom,  reaching  from  the  Eider 
in  the  north  to  the  Ebro  and  the  Garigliano  in  the 
south,  and  from  the  ocean  in  the  west  to  the  Elbe 
and  the  Enns  in  the  east,  we  shall  say  as  the 
people  of  his  own  time  did,  '  this  power  is  Im- 
perial.' That  word  may  mean  little  to  us,  but 
in  fact  it  has  often  in  history  been  used  to  de- 
scribe just  the  kind  of  power '.vhich  Charlemagne 
in  the  year  800  really  had.  .  .  .  The  idea  of  em- 
pire include^  ur.der  this  one  term,  kingdoms, 
duchies,  or  whutever  powers  might  be  in  exis- 
tence ;  all.  however,  subject  to  some  one  higher 
force,  which  they  feel  to  be  necessary  for  tiieir 
support.  .  .  .  But  where  was  the  model  upon 
which  Charlemagne  might  build  his  new  emj^ire  ? 
Surely  nowhere  but  in  that  great  Roman  Empire 
whose  western  representative  had  been  finally 
allowed  to  disappear  by  Odoacer  the  Ilerulian 
in  the  year  476.  .  .  .  After  Odoacer  the  Eastern 
Empire,  with  its  capital  at  Constantinople,  still 
lived  on,  and  claimed  for  itself  all  the  rights 
which  had  belonged  to  both  parts.  That  Eastern 
Empire  was  still  alive  at  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne. We  have  met  with  it  once  or  twice  in 
our  study  of  the  Franks.  Even  Clovis  had  been 
tickled  with  the  present  of  the  title  of  Consul, 
sent  him  by  the  Eastern  Emperor;  and  from 
time  to  time,  as  the  Franks  had  meddled  with 
the  affairs  of  Italy,  they  had  been  reminded  that 
Italy  was  in  name  still  a  part  of  the  Imperial 
laiias.  .  .  .  But  now,  when  Charlemagne  him- 
self wr.s  thinking  of  taking  the  title  ot  Emperor, 
he  found  himself  forced  to  meet  squarely  the 
question,  whether  there  could  be  two  indepen- 
oent  Christian  Emperors  at  the  same  time.  .  .  . 
On  Christmas  Day,  in  the  year  800,  Charlemagne 
was  at  Rome.  He  had  gone  thither  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Pope  Leo,  who  had  been  accused  of 
dreadful  crimes  by  his  enemies  isi  the  city,  and 
had  been  for  a  time  deprived  of  his  office.  Char- 
lemagne had  acted  as  judge  ii;  di^,  case,  and  had 
decided  in  favor  of  Leo.  According  to  good 
Teutonic  custom,  the  pope  had  purified  himself 
of  his  charges  by  a  tremendous  oath  on  the  Holy 
Trinity,  and  had  again  assumed  the  duties  of 
the  papacy.  The  Christmas  service  was  held  in 
great  state  at  St.  Peter  s.  While  Charlemagne 
was  kneeling  in  prayer  at  the  grave  of  the 
Apostle,  the  pope  suddenly  approached  him,  and, 
in  the  presence  of  all  the  people,  placed  upon  his 
head  a  golden  crown.  As  he  did  so,  the  people 
cried  out  with  one  voice,  '  Long  life  and  victory 
to  Charles  Augustus,  the  mighty  Emperor,  the 
Peace-bringer,  crowned  by  God! '  Einhard,  who 
ought  to  have  known,  assures  us  that  Charles  was 
totally  surprised  by  the  coronation,  and  often 
said  afterward  that  if  he  had  known  of  the  plan 
he  would  not  have  gone  into  the  church,  even 
upon  so  high  a  festival.  It  is  altogether  proba- 
ble that  the  king  had  not  meant  to  be  crowned 
at  Just  that  momeat  and  in  just  that  way;  but 


that  he  had  never  thought  of  such  a  possibility 
seems  utterly  incredible.  By  this  act  Charle- 
magne was  presented  to  the  world  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  ancient  Rt/man  Emperors  of  the 
West,  and  so  far  as  power  was  concerned,  he  was 
that.  But  he  was  more.  His  power  rested,  not 
upon  any  inherited  ideas,  but  upon  two  great 
facts:  first,  he  was  the  head  of  the  Germanic 
Race ;  and  second,  he  was  the  temporal  head  of 
the  Christian  Church.  The  new  empire  which 
he  founded  rested  on  these  two  foundations." — 
E.  Emerton,  Introd.  to  the  Study  of  the  Middle 
Agex,  ch.  14. —  The  great  empire  which  Charles 
labored,  during  all  the  remainder  of  his  life,  to 
organi/.r  in  this  Roman  imperial  character,  was 
vast  ill  its  extent.  "As  an  organized  mass  of 
provir.e.^  regularly  governed  by  imperial  olH- 
cers,  it  srems  to  have  been  nearly  bounded,  in 
Germany,  by  the  Elbe,  the  Saale,  the  Bohemian 
mountains,  and  a  line  drawn  from  thence  cross- 
ing the  Danube  above  Vienna,  and  prolonged  to 
the  Gulf  of  Istria.  Part  of  Dalmatia  was  com- 
prised in  the  duchy  of  Friuli.  In  Italy  the  em- 
pire extended  not  much  beyond  the  modern  fron- 
tier of  Naples,  if  we  exclude,  as  was  the  fact,  the 
duchy  of  Benevento  from  anything  mere  than  a 
titular  subjeci,ion.  The  Spanish  boundary  .  .  . 
Avas  the  Ebro." — H.  Hallam,  The  Middle  Ages, 
ch.  1,  pt.  1. — "The  centre  of  his  realm  was  the 
Rhine ;  his  capitals  Aachen  [or  Aix-la-Chapelle] 
and  Engilenheim  [or  Ingelheim] ;  his  army 
Prankish ;  his  sympathies  as  they  ure  shewn  in 
the  gathering  of  the  old  hero-lays,  the  composition 
of  a  German  grammar,  .  .  .  were  all  for  the  race 
from  which  he  sprang.  .  .  .  There  were  in  his 
Empire,  as  in  his  own  mind,  two  elements ;  those 
two  from  the  union  and  mutual  action  and  re- 
action of  which  modern  civilization  has  arisen. 
These  vast  domains,  reaching  from  the  Ebro  to 
the  Carpathian  mountains,  from  the  Eydt  r  to  the 
Liris,  were  all  the  conquests  of  the  Prankish 
sword,  and  were  still  governed  almost  exclusively 
by  viceroys  and  officers  of  Prankish  blood.  But 
the  conception  of  the  Empire,  that  which  made 
it  a  State  and  not  a  mere  mass  of  subject  tribes, 
.  .  .  was  inherited  from  an  older  and  a  grander 
system,  was  not  Teutonic  but  Roman  —  Roman 
in  its  ordered  rule,  in  its  uniformity  and  pre- 
cision, in  its  endeavour  to  subject  the  individual 
to  the  system  —  Roman  in  its  effort  m  realize  a 
certain  limited  and  human  perfection,  whose 
very  completeness  shall  exclude  the  hope  of 
further  progress. "  With  the  death  of  Charles  in 
814  the  territorial  disruption  of  his  great  empire 
began.  "  The  returning  wave  of  anarchy  and 
barbarism  swept  up  violent  as  ever,  yet  it  could 
not  wholly  obliterate  the  past:  the  Empire, 
maimed  and  shattered  though  it  was,  had  struck 
its  roots  too  deep  to  be  overthrown  by  force." 
The  Teutonic  part  and  the  Romanized  or  Latin- 
ized part  of  the  empire  were  broken  in  two,  never 
to  unite  again;  but,  in  another  century,  it  was 
on  the  German  and  not  the  Gallo-Latin  side  of 
the  line  of  its  disruption  that  the  imperial  ideas 
and  the  imperial  titles  of  Charlemagne  came  to 
life  again,  and  his  Teutonic  Roman  Empire  — 
the  "Holy  Roman  Empire,"  as  it  came  to  be 
called  —  was  resurrected  by  Otto  the  Great,  and 
established  for  eight  centuries  and  a  half  of 
enduring  influence  in  the  politics  of  the  world. 
— J.  Bryce,  The  Holy  Roman  Empire,  ch.  5. — 
"  Gibbon  lias  remarked,  that  of  all  the  heroes  to 
whom  the  title  of  '  The  Great '  has  been  given, 
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Charlemagne  alone  has  retained  it  as  a  permanent 
addition  to  his  name.  The  reason  may  perhaps 
be,  that  in  no  other  man  were  ever  united,  in  so 
large  a  measure,  and  in  such  perfect  harmony, 
the  qualities  which,  in  their  combination,  con 
stitute  the  heroic  cliaraeter,  such  as  energy,  or 
theloveof  action;  ambition,  or  the  love  of  power; 
curiosity,  or  the  love  of  knowledge;  and  sensi- 
bility, or  the  love  of  pleasure  —  not,  indeed,  the 
love  of  forbidden,  of  unhallowed,  or  of  enervat- 
ing pleasure,  but  the  keen  relish  for  those  blame- 
less delights  by  which  the  burdened  mind  and 
jaded  sinrits  recruit  and  renovate  their  powers, 
.  .  .  For  the  charms  of  social  intercourse,  the 
play  of  a  buoyant  fancy,  the  exliilaration  of 
honest  nnrth,  and  even  the  refreshment  of  athletic 
exercises,  require  for  their  perfect  enjoyment 
that  robust  and  absolute  health  of  body  and  of 
mind  which  none  but  the  noblest  natures  possess, 
and  in  the  possession  of  which  Charlemagne  ex- 
ceeded all  other  men.  His  lofty  stature,  his  open 
countenance,  his  large  and  brilliant  eyes,  and  the 
dome-like  structure  of  his  head,  imparted,  as  wo 
learn  from  Eginliard,  to  all  his  attitudes  the 
dignity  which  becomes  a  king,  "jlieved  by  the 
graceful  activity  of  a  practiced  warrior.  .  .  . 
Whether  he  was  engaged  in  a  frolic  or  a  chase  — 
composed  verses  or  listened  to  homilies  —  fought 
or  negotiated  —  cast  down  thrones  or  built  them 
up  —  studied,  conversed,  or  legislated,  it  .seemed 
as  if  he.  and  he  alone,  were  the  one  wakeful  and 
really  living  agent  in  the  midst  of  an  inert,  vision- 
ary, and  sonmolent  generation.  The  rank  held 
by  Charlemagne  among  great  commanders  was 
achieved  far  more  by  this  strange  and  almost 
superhuman  activity  than  by  any  pre-eminent 
proficiency  in  the  art  or  science  of  war.  He  was 
seldom  engaged  in  any  general  action,  and  never 
undertook  any  considerable  siege,  excepting  that 
of  Pavia,  which,  in  fact,  was  little  more  than  a 
protracted  blockade.  But,  during  forty-six  years 
of  almost  uninternntted  warfare,  he  swept  over 
the  whole  surface  of  Europe,  from  the  Ebro  to 
the  Oder,  from  Bretagne  to  Hungary,  from  Den- 
mark to  Capua,  with  such  a  velocity  of  move- 
ment, and  such  a  decision  of  purpose,  that  no 
power,  civilized  or  barbarous,  ever  provoked  his 
resentment  withoui.  rapidly  sinking  beneath  his 
prompt  iind  irresistible  blows.  And  though  it  be 
true,  as  Gibbon  has  observed,  that  he  seldom,  if 
ever,  encountered  in  the  fl'  Id  a  really  formidable 
antagonist,  it  is  not  less  ^rue  that,  but  for  his  mili- 
tary skill,  animated  by  his  sleepless  energy,  the 
countless  assailants  by  whom  he  was  encompassed 
must  rapidly  have  become  too  formidable  for  re- 
sistance. For  to  Charlemagne  is  due  the  introduc- 
tion into  mo<l'  rn  warfare  of  the  art  by  wh"'^'i  a 
general  compensates  for  tlvj  numerical  infeiiuiity 
of  his  own  forces  to  that  of  his  antagonists — the 
art  of  moving  detached  bodies  of  men  along  remote 
but  converging  lines  with  such  mutual  concert  as 
to  throw  their  united  forces  at  the  same  moment 
on  any  meditated  point  of  attack.  Neither  the 
Alpine  marches  of  Hannibal  nor  those  of  Napoleon 
were  combined  with  greater  foresight,  or  executed 
with  greater  precision,  than  the  simultaneous  pas- 
sages of  Charlemagne  and  Count  Bernard  across 
the  same  mountain  nmges,  and  their  ultimate 
union  in  the  vicinity  of  their  Lombard  enemies. " — 
Sir  J.  Stephen,  Lect's  on  the  Hist,  of  France,  lect.  ij. 
Also  in:  E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  eh.  49. — Se',  also,  Germany: 
A.  D.  800. 


A.  D.  8i4>962. — Dissolution  of  the  Carolin- 
gian  Empire. — Charlemagne,  "t  his  de.ifli,  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Ludwig,  or  Louis  the  Pious 
—  the  single  survivor  of  three  sous  among  whom 
he  had  intended  that  his  great  (empire  should  be 
shared.  Mild  in  temper,  conscientious  in  char- 
acter, Louis  reigned  with  success  for  sixteen 
yei''."s,  and  then  lost  all  power  of  control,  through 
the  turbulence  of  his  faniilj'  and  tlie  disorders  of 
his  times.  He  "tried  in  vain  to  satisfy  his  sons 
(Lothar,  Lewis,  and  Charles)  by  dividing  and  re- 
dividing:  they  rebolled;  he  was  deposed,  and 
forced  by  the  bishops  to  do  penance,  again  re- 
stored, but  without  power,  a  tool  in  tin;  hands  of 
contending  factions.  On  his  death  the  sons  Hew 
to  arms,  and  the  first  of  the  dynastic  quarrels  of 
modern  Europe  was  fought  out  on  the  held  of 
Fonteuay.  In  the  partition  treaty  of  Verdun 
[A.  D.  843]  which  followed,  the  Teutonic  prin- 
ciple of  equal  division  among  heirs  triumphed 
over  the  J^  )man  one  of  the  transmission  of  an 
indivisible  Empire :  the  practical  sovereignty  of 
all  three  iirothers  was  admitted  in  their  respec- 
tive territories,  a  barren  precedent  e  only  reserved 
to  Li>thar,  with  the  imperial  title  which  he,  as 
the  eldest,  already  enjoyed.  A  more  important 
result  wa3  the  separation  of  ihe  Gaulish  ami  Ger- 
man nationalities.  .  .  .  Motlern  Germany  pro- 
claims the  era  of  A.  D.  843  the  beginning  of  her 
national  existence  and  celebrated  its  thousandth 
anniversary  [in  1843].  To  Charles  the  Bald  was 
given  Francia  Occidentalis,  that  is  to  say,  Neus- 
tria  and  Aquitaine;  to  Lothar,  who  as  Emperor 
must  possess  the  two  capitals,  Rome  and  Aachen, 
a  long  and  narrow  kingdom  stretching  from  the 
North  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  including 
the  northern  half  of  Italy ;  Lewis  (surnamed,  from 
his  kinelom,  the  German) received  .11  east  of  the 
Rhine,  Franks,  Saxons,  Bavarians,  Austria,  Ca- 
rinthia,  with  possible  supremacies  over  Czechs 
and  Moravians  beyond.  Throughout  these  re- 
gions German  was  spoken;  through  Charles's 
kingdom  a  corrupt  tongue,  equally  removed  from 
Latin  and  from  modern  French.  Lotiiar's,  being 
mixed  and  haviii'r  no  national  basis,  was  the 
weakest  of  the  three,  and  .soon  dissolved  into  the 
separate  sovereignties  of  Italy,  Burgundy  and 
Lotharingia,  or,  as  we  call  it,  Lorraine.  On  the 
tangled  history  of  the  jieriod  that  follows  it  is 
not  pcssiblc  to  do  more  than  touch.  After  pass- 
ing from  one  branch  of  the  Carolingian  line  to 
another,  the  imperial  sceptre  was  at  last  possessed 
and  disgraced  by  Charles  ti;  >  Fat,  who  united  all 
the  dominions  of  his  great  grandfather.  This  un- 
worthy heir  could  not  avail  himself  of  recr  ,ered 
territory  to  strengthen  or  defend  the  expiring 
monarchy.  He  was  driven  out  of  Italy  in  A.  1). 
887  and  his  death  in  888  has  b^en  usually  taken 
as  the  date  of  the  extinction  of  the  Carolingian 
Empire  of  the  West.  .  .  From  11  sides  th« 
torrent  of  barbarism  which  Charles  the  Great  ii  id 
stemmed  was  rushing  down  upon  his  empiie. 
.  .  .  Under  such  strokes  the  already  loosened 
fabric  swiftly  dissolved.  No  one  thought  of 
common  defence  or  wide  organization :  the  strong 
built  castles,  the  weak  became  their  bondsmen, 
or  took  shelter  under  the  cowl:  the  governor  — 
count,  abuot,  or  bishop  —  tighiA;ned  his  grasp, 
turned  a  delegated  into  an  independent,  a  per- 
sonal into  a  territorial  authority,  and  hardly 
owned  a  distant  and  feeble  suzerain.  ...  In  Ger- 
many, the  greatness  of  the  evil  wo'ked  at  last 
its  cure.     When  the  male  line  of  the  eastern 
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branch  of  the  Cnrolinginns  harl  ondod  in  Lewis 
(siirniimeil  the  Child),  son  of  Aniiilf  [A.  I).  911], 
the  cliieftains  cliose  and  tlic  people  accepted 
Conrad  the  Franconian,  and  after  hlni  Henry  the 
Saxon  duke,  both  representing  the  female  line  of 
Charles.  Henry  laid  the  foundations  of  a  tlnn 
monarchy,  driving  l)a(!k  the  Magyars  and  Wends, 
recovering  Lotharingia,  founding  towns  to  be 
centres  of  orderly  life  and  strongholds  against 
Hungarian  irruptions.  He  had  meant  to  claim 
ftt  Rome  his  kingdom's  rights,  rights  wliich  Con- 
rad's weakness  liad  at  least  asserted  by  the  de- 
mand of  tribute;  but  death  overtook  him,  and 
the  plan  was  left  to  be  fulfilled  by  Otto  his  son." 
— J.  Bryce,  The  Holy  lloman  Empire,  ch.  C. — "  The 
division  of  888  was  really  the  beginning  of  the 
modern  states  and  the  modern  divisions  of 
Europv?.  The  Carolingian  Empire  was  broken  up 
into  four  separate  kingdoms:  the  Western  King- 
dom, answering  roughly  to  France,  the  Eastern 
Kingdom  or  Germany,  Italy,  and  Burgundy.  Of 
these,  the  three  first  remain  as  the  greatest  na- 
tions of  the  Continent :  Burgimdy,  by  that  name, 
has  vanished ;  but  its  place  as  a  European  power 
is  occupied,  far  more  worthily  than  by  any  King 
cr  Ctesar,  by  the  noble  confederation  of  Switzer- 
land.'.'— E.  A.  Freeman,  The  Franks  and  the 
Gauls.     (Historical  Essays,  1st  8cri('i,  no.  7.) 

Also  in  :  E.  F.  Henderson,  Select  Hist.  Docs, 
of  tlie  Middle  Ages,  bk.  3,  no.  3. —  P.  Qodv^in, 
Hist,  of  France:  Ancient  Oaul,  ch.  18. — R.  W. 
Church,  The  Der/inning  of  the  Middle  Ages,  ch.  8. 
— F.  Guizot,  Hist,  of  Civilization,  lect.  24. — Sir 
F.  Palgrave,  Hist,  of  Normandy  and  Finance,  v. 
1-2.— See,  also,  Germany:  A.  D.  843-962;  and 
France  :  A.  D.  843,  and  after. 

A.  D.  843-962.  —  Kingdom  of  the  East 
Franks.    See  Germany:  A.  D.  843-962. 


FRATRES  MINORES.  See  3Iendicant 
Ordeus. 

FRATRICELLI,  The.    See  Bkguines,  etc. 

FRAZIER'.S  FARM,  OR  GLENDALE, 
Battle  of.  Sec  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1802  (June — July  :  Virginia). 


FREDER ICIA,  Battle  of  (1849).    See  Scvr 
DiNAViAN  States  (Denmark):  A.  D.  1848-1862. 

Siege  of  (1864).  Sec  Ger.\iany  :  A.  D.  1861- 
1860. 

♦ 

FREDERICK  I.  (called  Barbarossa),  Em- 
peror, A.  D.  1155-1190;  King  of  Germany, 
1153-1190;  Xing  of  Italy,  1155-1190 Fred- 
erick I.,  King  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  1523- 

1533 Frederick  I.,  King  of  Prussia.  1701- 

1713;  III.,  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  108S-1713. 

Frederick    I.,    Elector    of   Brandenburg, 

1417-1440 Frederick   II.,    Emperor,    1220- 

1250;  King  of  Germany,  1212-1250.  See  Italy: 
A.  D.   1183-1250;   and  Germany:    A.  D.   1138- 

1208 Frederick  II.,  King  of  Denmark  and 

Norway,  1558-1588 Frederick  II.,  King  of 

Naples,    1490-1503 Frederick    II.    (called 

The  Great).   King  of  Prussia,  1740-1786 

Frederick  II,,  King  of  Sicily,  1295-1337 

Frederick  II.,  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  1440- 

1470 Frederick  III.,  Emperor,  and  King  of 

Germany,  1440-1493 Frederick  III,,  Ger- 
man Emperor  and  King  of  Prussia,  1888, 
Miireh — f une Frederick  III,,  King  of  Den- 
mark  and    Norway,   1048-1070 Frederick 

III.,  King  of  Sicily,  1355-1377.   ...Frederick 
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IV,,  Kinp:  of  Denmark  and  Norway,  1090-17.30. 
. . .  .Frederick  V.,  King  of  Denmark  and  Nor- 
way,  1740-1700 Frederick  V.,  Elector  of 

the  Palatinate  (and  Kine-elect  of  Bohemia), 
and  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  See  Germany: 
A.  1).  1018-1020.  lOJO,  1021-102.3,  1031-1632,  and 

1048 Frederick  VI.,  King  of  Denmark  and 

Norway,  1808-1814;  King  of  Denmark,   1814- 

1839 Frederick  VII,,   King  of  Denmark, 

1848-1863 Frederick  Augustus  I.,  Elector 

of  Saxony,  1094-1733;  King  of  Poland,  1097- 

1704  (deposed),   and    1709-1733 Frederick 

Augustus  II.,  Elector  of  Saxony  and  King  of 

Poland,  17.33-1763 Frederick  Henry,  Stadt- 

holder  of  the  United  Provinces,  102.5-1047 

Frederick  William  (called  The  Great  Elector), 
Elector  of  Brandenburg,  1040-1088 Fred- 
erick William  I.,  King  of  Prussia,  1713-1740. 
...Frederick  William  II.,  King  of  Prussia, 

1780-1797 Frederick  William  III.,  King  of 

Prussia,  1797-1840 Frederick  William  IV., 

King  of  Prussia,  1840- 1861. 


FREDERICKSBURG,    Battle    of.       Sec 

Unitico  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  1862  (October— 
Dkcemiier:  Viroinia). 

Sedgwick's  demonstration  against.  Sec 
United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1863  (April — 
May:  Vik(iinia). 

FREDERICKSHALL.  — Siege  by  the 
Siweder..— Death  of  Charles  XII.  (1718).  See 
Scandinavian  States  (Sweden):  A.  D.  1707- 
1718. 

FREDERICKSHAMM,  Peace  of  (1809). 
SeeScANDiNA  IAN  ST>Tf-.8:  A.  D.  1807-1810. 

FREDLINGEN,  Batc.e  of  (1703).  See 
:>:ETiiE.tLANDs:  A.  D.  1702-1704. 

FREE  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND.  See 
Scotland:  A.  D.  1843. 

FREE  CITIES.  Sec  Cities,  Imperial  and 
FREE,  OF  Germany;  also,  Italy:  A.  D.  10.56- 
11,52.  and  after 

FHEE  COMPANIES,  The.  See  Italy: 
A.  D.  1:^3-1.393;  and  France:  A.  D.  1360-1380. 

FREE  LANCES.    See  Lances,  Free. 

FREE  MASONS.— "The  fall  of  the  Knights 
Templars  has  been  ccnnected  with  the  origin  of 
the  Freemasons,  and  the  idea  has  prevailed  that 
the  0J;ly  secret  purpose  of  the  latter  was  t'.ie  re- 
establishment  of  the  suppressed  order.  Jacques 
do  .-.lolai,  wliile  a  prisoner  in  Paris,  is  said  to  have 
created  four  new  lodges,  and  the  day  after  his 
c  "ecution,  eight  knights,  disguised  as  masons,  are 
Said  to  have  gone  to  gather  up  the  aslies  of  their 
late  Grand  !Mi!ster.  To  conceal  their  designs,  the 
new  Templars  assumed  the  symbols  of  the  t:  i.de, 
but  took,  it  is  said,  the  name  of  Francs  '  Ma9ons ' 
to  distinguish  themselves  from  ordinary  crafts- 
men, and  also  in  memory  of  tiie  general  appella- 
tion given  to  them  in  Palestine.  Even  the  alle- 
gories of  Freemasonry,  and  the  ceremonies  of  its , 
initiations,  have  been  explained  by  a  reference  to 
the  history  of  the  persecutions  of  the  Templars. 
The  Abbo  Barruel  says,  that  '  every  thing  —  the 
signs,  the  language,  the  names  of  grand  master,  of 
knight,  of  temple — all,  in  a  word,  betray  the 
Freemasons  as  descendants  of  the  proscribed 
knights.'  Lcssing,  in  Germany,  gave  some  au- 
thority to  this  opinion,  by  a.sscrting  positively 
that '  the  lodges  of  the  Templars  were  in  the  very 
highest  repute  in  the  twelfth  ami  thirteenth  cen- 
turies, and  that  out  of  such  a  lodge,  which  had 
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Ven  constantly  kept  up  in  London,  was  estab- 
lislicd  the  society  of  Freemasons,  in  tlie  seven- 
teentli  century",  l)y  Sir  Christoplier  Wren.'  Les- 
sing  is  of  opinion  that  tiie  mime  Mason  lias  nothing 
to  (10  witli  tiie  Englislj  meaning  of  the  word,  but 
eomes  from  Massonney,  a  '  lodge '  of  the  Knights 
Templars.  This  idea  may  have  caused  the  Free- 
ma-sons  tf)  amalgamate  the  external  ritual  of  the 
Templars  with  their  own,  and  to  found  the  higher 
French  degrees  which  have  given  colour  to  the 
very  hypothesis  which  gave  rise  to  their  introduc- 
tion. But  the  whole  story  appears  to  be  most 
improbable,  and  only  rests  upon  the  slight  foun- 
dation of  fancied  or  accidental  analogies.  At- 
tempts have  also  been  made  to  show  thi.t  the 
Freemasons  are  only  a  continuation  of  the  frater- 
nities of  architects  which  are  supposed  to  have 
originated  at  the  time  of  the  building  of  Solomon's 
Temple.  The  Egyptian  priests  are  supposed  to 
have  taught  tliose  who  were  initiated  a  secret  and 
sacred  system  of  architecture ;  this  is  said  to  have 
been  transmitted  to  the  Dionysiac  architects,  of 
whom  the  first  historical  traces  are  tq  be  found 
in  Asia  Minor,  where  thejr  were  organized  into  a 
secret  faternity.  ...  It  is,  however,  a  mere  mat- 
ter of  speculation  whether  the  Jewish  and  Dionys- 
iac architects  were  closely  connected,  but  there 
is  some  analogy  between  the  latter  and  the  Ro- 
man guilds,  which  Numa  is  said  to  have  first  in- 
troduced, and  which  were  probably  the  proto- 
types of  the  later  associations  of  masons  which 
flourished  until  the  end  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
The  hordes  of  barbarians  which  then  ruthlessly 
swept  away  whatever  bore  the  semblance  of 
luxury  and  elegance,  did  not  spare  the  noblest 
specimens  of  art,  and  it  was  only  when  they  be- 
came converted  to  Christianity,  that  the  guilds 
were  re-established.  During  the  Lombard  rule 
they  became  numerous  in  Italy.  ...  As  their 
numbers  increased,  Lombardy  no  longer  sufficed 
for  the  exercise  of  their  art,  and  they  travelled 
into  all  the  countries  where  Chustianity,  only  re- 
cently established,  required  religious  buildings. 
.  .  .  These  aasociations,  however,  been  me  nearly 
crushed  by  the  power  of  the  monastic  institutions, 
so  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  Middle  Ages  the 
words  artist  and  priest  became  nearly  synony- 
mous ;  but  in  the  twelfth  century  they  emanci- 
pated themselves,  and  sprang  into  new  life.  The 
names  of  the  authors  of  the  great  architectural 
creations  of  this  period  are  almost  all  unknown ; 
for  these  were  not  the  work  of  individuals,  but 
of  fraternities.  ...  In  England  guilds  of  masons 
are  said  to  have  existed  in  the  year  926,  but  this 
tradition  is  not  supported  by  history ;  in  Scotland 
similar  aisociations  were  established  towards  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  Abbe  Qrandi- 
dier  regards  Freemasonry  as  nothing  more  than 
a  servile  imitation  of  the  ancient  and  useful  fra- 
ternity of  true  masons  established  during  the 
building  of  the  Cathedral  of  Strasburg,  one  of  the 
masterpieces  of  GJothic  architecture,  and  which 
caused  the  fame  of  its  builders  to  spread  through- 
out Europe.  In  many  towns  similar  fraternities 
were  established.  .  .  .  The  origin  of  the  Free- 
masons of  the  present  day  is  not  to  be  attributed 
to  these  fraternities,  but  to  the  Rosicrucians  [see 
RosicnDCiANs]  who  first  appeared  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  century. " — A.  P.  Marrus, 
Secret  Fraternities  of  tlic  Middle  Ages.  ch.  7-8. 

Also  in:  J.  G.  Findel,  Ilist.  of  hycemasonry. 
— C.  W.  Heckcthorn,  Secret  Societies  of  all  Ages 
and  Countries,  bk.  8  (p.  1). 


FREE-SOIL  PARTY,  The.  Sec  United 
Statkh  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  1848. 

FREE  SPIRIT,  Brethren  and  Sisters  of 
the.    See  BEdtiNES. 

FREE  TRADE  IN  ENGLAND.  See  Tar- 
iff Lkoislation  (England):  A.  D.  1836-1839; 
1843;  1845-1846;  and  1846-1879. 

FREEDMEN  OF  THE  SOUTH.— The 
emancipated  slaves  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

FREEDMEN'S  BUREAU,  The.  See 
United  Statks  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1865-1666. 


FREEDOM  OF  THE  PRESS:  A.  D.  1695. 
— Expiration  of  the  Censorship  law  in  Eng- 
land.    See  PiiiNTiiut :  A.  D.  1695. 

A.  D  1734.— Zenker's  trial  at  New  York.— 
Vindication  of  the  rights  of  the  colonial  Press. 
See  New  Yokk:  A.  D.  1720-1734. 

A.  D.  1755.— Liberty  attained  in  Massachu- 
setts.    See  Pkintinq:  A.  D.  15,^5-1709. 

A.  D.  1762-1764.  —  Pr'j8C.v,.don  of  John 
Wilkes.    See  England;  A.  D.  1763-1764. 

A.  D.  1771.— Laat  contest  of  the  British 
Parliament  with  the  Press.  See  England: 
A.  n.  1771. 

A.  D.  1817.— The  trials  of  William  l^one. 
See  England:  A.  D.  1816-1820. 


FREEHOLD.    Sec  Feudal  Tenubes. 
FREEMAN'S    FARM,    Battle    of.      See 
United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.   1777  (July — 

OCTOnER). 

FREGELLi£. — Fregellae,  a  Latin  colony, 
founded  by  the  Romans,  B.  C.  829,  in  the  Vol- 
scian  territory,  on  the  Liris,  revolted  in  B.  C.  125, 
and  was  totally  destroyed.  A  Roman  colony, 
named  Fabrateria,  was  founded  near  the  site. — 
G.  Long,  DecUneof  the  Roman  Republic,  v.  1,  ch.  17. 
♦ 

FREIBURG  (in  the  Breisgau).— Freiburg 
became  a  free  city  in  1120,  but  lost  its  freedom  a 
century  later,  and  passed,  in  1368,  under  the 
domination  of  the  Hapsburgs. 

A.  D.  1638.— Capture  67  Duke  Bernhard. 
See  Germany:  A.  D.  1634-1639. 

A.  D.  Z644.— Siege  and  capture  by  the  Im- 
perialists.— Attempted  recovery  by  Cond6  and 
Turenne. — The  thiee  days  battle.  See  Ger- 
many: A.D.  1643-1644. 

A.  D.  1677.— Taken  ^7  ^■^^  French.  See 
Netherlands  (Holland)  :  A.  D.  1674-1678. 

A.  D.  1679. —  Retained  by  France.  See 
NiMEGUEN,  Tiie  Peace  of. 

A.  D.  1697. —  Restored  to  Germany.  See 
France:  A.  D.  1697. 

A.  D.  1713-1714. — Taken  and  given  up  by 
the  French.    See  Utrecht  :  A.  D.  1712-1714. 

A.  D.  1744-1748. — Taken  by  the  French  and 
restored  to  Germany.  See  Austria  :  A.  D.  1744- 
1745;  and  Aix-la-Chapelle:  The  Conqresb. 


FREJUS,  Origin  of.    See  Forum  Julh. 

FREMONT,  General  John  C,  and  the  con- 
quest of  California.     See  California:  A.  D. 

1846-1847 Defeat  in  Presidential  election. 

See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.    1850 

Command  in  the  west. — Proclamation  of  Free- 
dom.— Removal.  See  United  St.ates  of  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1861  (.July — Septemueu:  Missouri),  and 

(August  —  (Jctoder  :   Missouri) Command 

in  West  Virginia.  See  United  States  of  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1863  (May— June:  Virginl^). 
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FRENCH  AND  INDIAN  WAR.— The  four 
intercoloniiil  wars  of  the  17tli  and  IHth  centuries, 
in  America,  commonly  known,  respectively,  as 
"King  William's  War,"  "Queen  Anne's  War," 
"  King  George's  War,"  and  the  French  and  In- 
dian War,  were  all  of  them  conflicts  with  the 
French  and  Indians  of  Canada,  or  New  France ; 
but  the  last  of  the  scries  (coincident  witli  the 
' '  Seven  Years  War  "  in  Europe)  became  especially 
characterized  in  the  colonies  by  that  designation. 
Its  causes  and  chief  events  are  to  be  found  re- 
lated under  tlie  following  headings:  Canada: 
A.  I).  1750-1753,  1755,  1756,  1756-1757.  1758, 
1759, 1760;  Nova  Scotia:  A.  D.  1749-1755, 1755; 
Oriio  (Valley):  A.  D.  1748-1754,  1754,  1755; 
Cape  Breton  Isiand:  A.  D.  1758-1760;  also, 
for  an  account  of  the  accompanying  Cherokee 
War.  South  Caroi^na:  A.  D.  1759-1761. 

FRENCH  FURY,  The.  See  Netheulands : 
A.  D.  1581-1584. 

FRENCH  SPOLIATION  CLAIMS.  See 
Unitki)  Statks  of  Am.  :  A.  I).  1800. 

FRENCHTOWN  (now  Monroe,  Mich.), 
Battle  at.  See  United  States  op  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1812-1813.    Haiirison's   Northwestern  Cam- 

PAION. 

FRENTANIANS,  The.    See  Sahines. 

FRIARS.— " Carmelite  Friars,"  "White 
Friars."  See  Carmelite  Friars. — Austin  Fri- 
ars. Sec  Austin  Canons. — "  Preaching  Fri- 
ars," "Begging  Friars,"  "Minor  Friars," 
"Black  Friars,"  "Grey  Friars."  See  JIendi- 
CANT  Orders. 

FRIEDLAND,  Battle  of.  See  Germany: 
A.  D.  1807  (FEnRUARY— June). 

FRIEDLINGEN,  Battle  of.  See  Germany: 
A.  D.  1702. 

FRIENDS,  The  Society  of.    See  Quakers. 

FRIENDS  OF  THE  PEOPLE,  The  So- 
ciety of  the.    See  France:  A.  D.  1830-1840. 

FRIESLAND.— Absorbed  in  the  dominions 
of  the  House  of  Burgundy  (1430).  See  Neth- 
erlands: A.  D.  1417-1430. 

FRIGIDUS,  Battle  of  the  (A.  D.  394).  See 
Rome  :  A.  D.  379-395. 

FRILING,  The,     See  L^tl 

FRIMAiRE,  The  month.  See  Prance: 
A.  D.  1793  (October). 


FRISIANS,  The.— "Beyond  the  Batavians, 
upon  the  north,  dwelt  the  great  Frisian  family, 
occupying  the  regions  between  the  Rhine  and 
Ems.  The  Zuyder  Zee  and  the  Dollart,  both 
caused  by  the*  terrific  inundations  of  the  13th 
century  and  not  existing  at  this  period  [the 
early  Roman  Empire],  did  not  then  interpose 
boundaries  between  kindred  tribes." — J.  L.  Mot- 
lev,  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic,  introd.,  sect.  2. — 
"the  Frisians,  adjoining  [the  Batavi]  ...  in 
the  coast  district  that  is  still  named  after  them, 
as  far  as  the  lower  Ems,  submitted  to  Drusus  and 
obtained  a  position  similar  to  that  of  the  Batavi. 
There  was  imposed  on  them  instead  of  tribute 
simply  the  delivery  of  a  number  of  bullocks' 
hides  for  the  wants  of  the  army ;  on  the  other 
hand  they  had  to  fu/nish  comparatively  large 
numbers  of  men  for  the  Roman  service.  They 
were  the  most  f  lithful  allies  of  Drusus  as  after- 
wards of  Germanicus." — T.  Mommsen,  Hiat.  of 
Rome,  bk.  8,  ch.  4. 

A.  D.  528-729.— Struggles  against  the  Frank 
dominion,  before  Charlemagne.  See  Germany: 
A.  D  481-768. 


FRITH-GUILDS.    SecGun^ns.  Medi.f.val. 

FROEBEL  AND  THE  KINDERGAR- 
TEN. Sfc  Education,  Modern:  Reforms 
&C. :    1816-1892. 

FROG'S  POINT,  Battle  At.  See  United 
States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1778  (September — No- 
vemher). 

FRONDE,  FRONDEURS,  The.  See 
France:  A.  D.  1647-1648, 1649, 1650-1651, 1651- 
1653;  and  Bordeaux:  A.  D.  165'2-1653. 

FRONT  ROYAL,  Stonewall  Jackson's  cap- 
ture of.  See  United  St.vtesof  A.m.  :  A.  I).  J  863 
(May— .Tune:  Viroinia). 

•    FRONTENAC,   Count,   in    New    France. 
See  Canada:  A.  D.  1669-1687,  to  1696. 

FRONTENAC,  Fort.  See  Kingston,  Can- 
ada. 


FRUCTIDOR,  The  Month.    Sec  France 
A.  1).  1793  (October). 

The  Coup  d'Etat  of  the  Eighteenth  of. 
France:  A.  D.  1797  (September). 


See 


FRUELA  J.,  King  of  Leon  and  the  Astu- 

rias,  or  Oviedo,  A.  I).  757-768 Fruela  II., 

King  of  Leon  and  the  Asturias,  or  Oviedo, 
A.  1).  923-925. 

FRUMENTARIAN  LAW,  The  First.  See 
Rome:  B.  C.  133-121. 

FUEGIANS,  The.  See  American  Aborigi- 
nes: Patac.onians. 

FUENTES  D'ONORO,  Battle  of  (1811). 
See  Spain:  A.  D.  1810-1812. 

FUFIAN  LAW,  The.  See  /Elian  and  Fu- 
FiAN  Laws. 

FUGGERS,  The.— "Hans  Fuggcr  was  the 
founder  of  the  Fugger  family,  whose  members 
still  possess  extensive  estates  and  authority  as 
princes  and  counts  in  Bavaria  and  Wurtemburg. 
lie  came  to  Augsburg  in  1365  as  a  poor  but  ener- 
getic weaver's  apprentice,  acquired  citizenship 
by  marrying  a  burgher's  daughter,  and,  after 
completing  an  excellent  masterpiece,  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  guild  of  weavers.  .  .  .  Hans 
Fugger  died  in  1409,  leaving  behind  him  a  for- 
tune of  3,000  florins,  which  he  Lad  made  by  his 
skill  and  diligence.  This  was  a  considerable 
sum  in  those  days,  for  the  gold  mines  of  the  New 
World  had  not  yet  been  opened  up,  and  the  nec- 
essaries of  life  sold  for  very  low  prices.  The 
sons  carried  on  their  father's  business,  and  with 
so  much  skill  and  success  that  they  were  always 
called  the  rich  Fuggers.  The  importance  and 
w  ealth  of  the  family  increased  every  day.  By 
the  year  1500  it  was  not  easy  to  find  a  frequented 
route  by  sea  or  land  where  Fugger's  wares  were 
not  to  be  seen.  On  one  occasion  the  powerful 
Hanseatic  league  seized  twenty  of  their  ships, 
which  were  sailing  with  a  cargo  of  Hungarian 
capper,  down  the  Vistula  to  Cracow  and  Dantzic. 
Below  ground  the  miner  worked  for  Fugger, 
above  it  the  artisan.  In  1448  they  lent  150,000 
florins  to  the  then  Archdukes  of  Austria,  the 
Emperor  Frederick  the  Third  (father  of  Maxi- 
milian) and  his  brother  Albert.  In  1509  a  cen- 
tury had  passed  since  the  weaver  Hans  Fugger 
had  died  leaving  his  fortune  of  3,000  florins,  ac- 
quired by  his  laborious  industry.  His  grand- 
children were  now  the  richest  merchants  in 
Eu.-opc;  without  the  aid  of  their  money  the 
migwtiest  princes  of  the  continent  could  not  com- 
plete any  important  enterprise,  and  their  family 
was  connected  with  the  noblest  houses  by  the 
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tios  of  rclatioiiBliip.  They  were  raispd  to  the 
rank  of  iiol)lenu'n  mid  eiuiowi'd  with  honoumblc 
privilciUCH  tty  tht!  J^mpcror  Maximiliim  tlu?  First." 
— A.  W.  Griibc,   Ikrof*  of  llintonf  und  Ltqcnd, 

ch.  i;j. 

FUGITIVE  SLAVE  LAW,  AND  ITS 
REPEAL.  Sfc  United  Stateh  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1«5(),  and  1864  (Jdne). 

FULAHS,The.    HecAFiiiCA:  Tire  iniiaiut- 

INO  HACKS. 

FULFORD,  Battle  of.    SccEnoland:  A.  D. 
1060  (Skptkmhku). 
FULTON'S  FIRST  STEAMBOAT.    See 

8tE.\M  NaVIO.VTIO.N:    TiIK  liKOINNIN'lS. 

FUNDAMENTAL  AGREEMENT  OF 
NEW  HAVEN.  8ec  Connecticut:  A.  I). 
1089. 

FUNDAMENTAL  ORDERS  OF  CON- 
NECTICUT. See  Connecticut:  A.  D.  1030- 
16;«). 

FUORUSCITL— In  Italy,  during  the  Guelf 
and  Ghibelline  contests  of  the  13th  and  14th  cen- 
turies (see  Italy:  A.  D.  1215-1293),  "almost 
every  city  had  its  body  of  '  f  uomsciti ' ;  —  literally, 
'  those  who  had  gone  out ' ; — proscripts  and  exiles, 
in  fact,  who  represented  the  minorities  ...  in 
the  different  communities;  —  Ghibelline  fiiorus- 
citi  from  Guelph  cities,  and  Guelph  fuorusciti 
from  Ghibelline  cities."— T.  A.  TroUope,  Hist,  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Florence,  d.  1,  p.  380. 


FORST.  — Prince;  the  equivalent  German 
title.     Sec  Gkkmanv:  A.  D.  1125-1153. 

FURY,  The  French.  See  NETnEiiLANDS: 
A.  I).  1581-1584. 

FURY,  The  Spanish.  See  NETnEiiLANDs: 
A.  I).  1575-1577. 

FUSILLADES.  See  Fiiance:  A.  D.  1793- 
1794  (OcToHKU— .Vriiii,). 

FUTTEH  ALI  SHAH,  Shah  of  Persia, 
A.  D.  179H-1H34. 

FUTTEHPORE,  Battle  of  (1857).  See  In- 
niA:  A.I).  lH57-lH58(,h;i,Y— .Ii;nk). 

F  YLFOT-CROSS,  The.    Sec  ThiSkelion. 

FYRD,  The.— "The  one  national  army  [in 
Saxon  England,  before  the  Norman  Conquest]  was 
the  fyrd,  a  force  which  had  already  received  in 
the  Ivarolingian  legislation  the  name  of  landwehr 
by  which  the  German  knows  it  still.  The  fyrd 
was  in  fact  composed  of  the  whole  mass  of  free 
landowners  who  formed  the  folk :  and  to  the  last 
it  could  only  be  summoned  by  the  voice  of  the 
folk-moot.  In  theory  therefore  such  a  host  rep- 
resented the  whole  available  force  of  the  country. 
But  in  actual  warfare  its  attendance  at  the  king's 
war-call  was  limited  by  practical  difficulties. 
Arms  were  costly;  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
fyrd  came  equipped  with  bludgeons  and  hedge- 
stakes,  which  could  do  little  to  meet  the  spear 
and  battleaxc  of  the  invader. " — J.  R.  Green,  The 
Conquest  of  England,  p.  133. 


G. 


GA,  The.    See  Gau. 

GABELLE,  The.—"  In  the  spring  of  the  year 
1343,  the  king  [Philip  de  Valois,  king  of  France] 
published  an  ordinance  by  which  no  one  was 
allowed  to  sell  salt  in  France  unless  be  bought  it 
from  the  store-houses  of  the  crown,  which  gave 
him  the  power  of  committing  any  degree  of  ex- 
tortion in  an  article  that  was  of  the  utmost  neces- 
sity to  his  subjects.  This  obnoxious  tax,  which 
at  a,  subsequent  period  became  one  of  the  chief 
sources  of  the  revenue  of  the  crown  of  France, 
was  termed  a  gabelle,  a  word  of  Frankish  or 
Teutonic  origin,  which  had  been  in  use  from  the 
earliest  period  to  signify  a  tax  in  general,  but 
which  was  from  this  time  almost  restricted  to  tlie 
extraordinary  duty  on  salt.  .  .  .  This  word  fe  i- 
belle  is  the  same  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  word  '  gafol,' 
a  tax."— T.  Wright,  Hist,  of  France,  v.  1,  p.  364, 
and  foot-note. — See,  also,  Taille  and  Gabelle. 

GABINIAN  LAW,  The.  See  Rome:  B.C. 
69-63. 

gachupines  and  GUADALUPES.— 

In  the  last  days  of  Spanish  rule  in  Mexico,  the 
Spanish  official  party  bore  the  name  of  Gachu- 
pines, while  the  native  party,  which  prepared  for 
revolution,  were  called  Guadalupes. — E.  J.  Payne. 
Hist,  of  European  Colonies,  p.  303. — The  name  of 
the  Guadalupes  was  adopted  by  the  Mexicans 
"in  honour  of  'Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe,'  the 
tutelar  protectress  of  Mexico;"  while  that  of 
the  Gachupines  "  was  a  sobriquet  gratuitously 
bestowed  upon  the  Spanish  faction." — W.  H. 
Chynoweth,  The  Fall  of  Maximilian,  2}.  3. 

GADEBUSCH,  Battle  of  (1712).  See  Scan- 
dinavian States  (S\veden)  :  A.  D.  1707-1718. 

GADENI,  The.  See  Biutain,  Celtic 
Trihes. 

GADES  (Modern  Cadiz),  Ancient  commerce 
of. — "At  this  period  [early  in  the  last  century 


before  Christ]  Gades  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
most  important  emporiums  of  trade  in  the  world : 
lier  citizens  having  absorbed  a  large  part  of  the 
commerce  that  had  previously  belonged  to  Car- 
thage. In  the  time  of  Strabo  they  still  retained 
almost  the  whole  trade  with  the  Outer  Sea,  or  At- 
lantic coasts. " — E.  II.  Bunbury,  Hist,  of  Ancient 
Oeog.,  ch.  18,  sect.  0  (».  2). — See,  also,  I)tica. 

GADSDEN  PURCHASE,  The.  See  Am- 
zoriA-  A.  D.  1853. 

GAEL.    See  Celts. 

GAETA :  A.  D.  1805-1806.— Siege  and  Cap- 
ture by  the  French.  See  France  :  A.  D.  1805- 
1806  (Decemueu — September). 

A.  D.  1848.— The  refuge  of  Pope  Pius  IX.  , 
See  Italy:  A.  D.  1S48-1849. 


GAFOL. — A  payment  in  money,  or  kind,  or 
work,  rendered  in  the  way  of  rent  by  a  villein- 
tenant  to  hi.s  lord,  among  the  Saxons  and  early 
English.  The  word  signified  tribute. — F.  See- 
bohm,  Enr,lish  Village  Community,  ch.  2  and  5. 

GAG,  The  Atherton.  See  United  States  op 
Am.  :  A.  D.  1836. 

GAGE,  General  Thomas,  in  the  command 
and  government  at  Boston.  See  United 
States  of  A.m.:  A.  D.  1774  (March — Apru^); 
1775  (April),  (April— May),  and  (June). 

GAI  SABER,  El.  See  Provence:  A.  D. 
1179-1207. 

GAIN  AS,  The.  See  England:  A.  D.  547- 
633. 

GAINES'  MILL,  Battle  of.  Sec  United 
States  of  Am.:  A.  D.  1862  (June— July :  Vir- 
ginia). 

GAL  AT  A,  The  Genoese  colony.  See  Genoa  : 
A.  D.  1261-1299;  r.lso  Constantinople:  A.  D. 
1261-1453,  and  1348-1355. 
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GALATiE,  The.    8co  Gaulb. 
GALATIA.-GALATIANS.— In  280  B.  C. 

a  body  of  (Jiiuls,  or  ('ells,  iiivmled  Orcccc,  under 
Brenuus,  iind  in  tlio  foUowiii^r  ycur  tliri'O  tribes 
of  tiieni  crossed  into  Asia  .Minor.  Tlure,  as  in 
Greece,  tliey  conunitted  ti'rrii)l('  nivaj^'cs,  and 
were  u  deaolatiuj?  scourj^e  to  tlie  land,  sometimes 
employed  aa  mercciiariea  by  one  and  anotlier  of 
the  princes  who  fought  over  the  fraj^inents  of 
Alexander'a  Empire,  and  sonietimea  roaming  for 
plunder  on  their  own  account.  Antiochus,  son 
of  Seleucua,  of  Syria,  is  said  to  have  won  a  great 
victory  over  thenj ;  liut  it  was  not  until  2\i\i  H.  C. 
that  they  were  seriously  checked  by  Attains, 
King  of  I'ergamus,  who  defeated  them  in  a  great 
battle  and  forced  them  to  settle  in  the  part  of 
ancient  I'hrygia  which  afterwards  took  its  name 
from  them,  Iwing  called  Oalatia,  or  Oallo-Gra'cia, 
or  Eastern  Gaul.  When  the  Uoinans  subjugated 
Asia  Minor  they  found  the  Galatiu  among  their 
most  formidable  enemies.  The  latter  were  per- 
mitted for  a  time  to  retain  a  certain  degree  of 
independence,  under  tetrarchs,  and  afterwards 
under  kings  of  their  own.  But  (Inally  Galatia 
became  a  Roman  province.  "When  St.  Paul 
preached  among  them,  they  seemed  fused  into 
the  Hellenistic  world,  si)eaking  Greek  like  the 
rest  of  Asia;  yet  the  Celtic  language  long  lin- 
gered among  them  and  St.  Jerome  says  he  fotuid 
the  country  people  still  using  it  in  his  day  (fourth 
cent.  A.  I).)." — J.  P.  }ilahiitYy, iStori/ of  Alf-raiidir'a 
Empire,  ch.  8.— See,  also,  Gauls:  B.  C.  280-279. 
Invasion  ok  Gheece. 

GALEA,  Roman  Emperor,  A.  D.  fiS-GO. 

GALEAZZO  MARIO,  Duke  of  Milan,  A.I). 
1460-1470. 

GALERIUS,  Roman  Emperor,  A.  D.  305- 
811. 

GALICIA  (Spain),  Settlement  of  Sueves 
and  Vandals  in.    See  Spain:  A.  1>.  409-414. 

GALILEE.— The  Hebrew  name  Galil,  ap- 
plied originally  to  a  little  section  of  country,  be- 
came in  the  lioman  age,  as  Galilaja,  the  name  of 
the  whole  region  in  Palestine  north  of  Samaria 
and  west  of  the  river  Jordan  and  the  Sea  of 
Galilee.  Ewald  interprets  the  name  as  meaning 
the  "march "or  frontier  land;  but  in  Smith's 
"Dictionary  of  the  Bible"  it  is  said  to  signify  a 
"circle"  or  "circuit."  It  had  many  heathen  in- 
habitaiits  and  was  called  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles. 
— H.  Ewald,  IliHt.  of  Israel,  bk.  5,  sect.  1. 

GALLAS,  The.  See  Afkica:  Tire  Iniiab- 
ITINO  Races;  and  Abvsbujia:   15th-l9th  C'en- 

TUllIES. 

GALLATIN,  Albert,  Negotiation  of  the 
Treaty  of  Ghent.    See  United  States  ok  Am.  : 

A.   U.    l8l4  (DlX'EMBEU). 

GALLDACHT.     See  Pale,  The  Enolisii. 

GALLEON  OR  GALEON.— GALERA.— 
GALEAZA.— GALEASSES.  See  Cauavels; 
also,  England:  A.  D.  1588;  also,  Peru:  A.  D. 
1550-1816. 

GALLI,  The.    See  Gacls. 

GALLIA.     See  Gaul. 

GALLIA  BRACCATA,  COMATA  AND 
TOGATA. — ' '  The  antient  historians  make  some 
allusion  to  another  division  of  Gaul,  perhaps  intro- 
duced by  the  soldiers,  for  it  was  foundc.'  so'ely 
upon  the  costume  of  the  inhabitants.  GjiH...  i'o- 
gata,  near  the  Rhone,  comprehended  t'»e  Ci'uls 
who  had  adopted  the  toga  and  the  Roman  tnanners. 
In  Gallia  Comata,  to  the  north  of  the  .  -oire,  the 
inhabitants  wore  long  plaited  hair,  which  wc  had 


to  this  day  among  the  Bas  Britons.  Gallia  Bra- 
cata,  to  the  south  of  the  Loire,  wore,  for  the  na- 
tional costume,  trousers  reaching  from  the  hips 
to  the  ancles,  called  'bracca-.'  —  J.  V.  L.  H.  de 
Sismondi,  The  Freiirfi  iimkr  the  Menmmjiuru, 
tifiiin.  Ill/  /ielli'iii/hdiii.  eh.  2,  note. 

GALLIA  CISALPINA.  See  IUkhe:  B.  0. 
!i90-y47. 

GALLICAN  CHURCH:  A.  D.  1268.— The 
Pragmatic  Sanction  of  St.  Louis.  See  Fhance: 
A.  1).  1208. 

A.  D.  1438.— The  Pragmatic  Sanction  of 
Charles  VII.,  affirming  some  of  the  decrees 
of  the  reforming  Council  of  Basel.  See 
Fuance:  a.  1).  IIUH. 

A.  D.  1515-1518.— Abrogation  of  the  Prag- 
matic Sanction.— The  Concordat  of  Bologna. 
See  Fkanck:  A.  D.  r)l.Vir>18. 

A.  D.  1653-1713. — The  conflict  of  Jesuits 
and  Jansenists. — Persecution  of  the  latter.— 
The  Bull  Unigenitus  and  its  tyrannical  en- 
forcement. See  Pout  ItovAL  and  the  Jansen- 
ists. 

A.  D.  1791-1792.— The  civil  constitution  of 
the  clergy. — The  oath  prescribed  by  the  Na- 
tional Assembly.  See  Fkance.  A.  D.  1789- 
1701;  1790-1791;  and  1791-1792. 

A.  D.  1793. — Suppression  of  Christian  wor- 
ship in  Paris  and  other  parts  of  France. — The 
worship  of  Reason.     See  Fkance:  A.  I).  1793 

(NoVEXIUKU). 

A.  D.  1802.— The  Concordat  of  Napoleon. — 
Its  Ultramontane  influence.  See  Filance: 
A.  D.  1801-1804. 

A.  D.  1833-1880.- The  Church  and  the 
Schools.  Sec  Education,  Modern:  France: 
A.  D.  1833-1889. 

♦ 

GALLICI A,  The  kingdom  of.  See  Spain  : 
A.  D.  715J-7;{7. 

GALLIENUS,  Roman  Emperor,  A.  D.  253- 
208. 

GALLOGLASSES.— The  heavy -aimed  foot- 
soldiers  of  the  Irish  in  their  battles  with  the 
English  during  tho  14th  century.  See,  also, 
Rai'Paree. 

GALLS.  See  Ireland  :  Otii-IOth  Centuries. 

GALLUS,  Trebonianus,  Roman  Emperor, 
A.  U.  251-253. 

GAMA,  Voyage  of  Vasco  da.  See  Portu- 
gal: A.  I).  140:5-1498. 

GAMBETTA  AND  THE  DEFENSE  OF 
FRANCE.  See  France:  A.  D.  1870  (Septem- 
iJKK— OcToinciO,  and  1870-1871. 

GAMMADION,  The.    See  Tribkelion. 

GAMORI.     See  Geomorl 

GANAWESE  OR  KANAWHAS,  The. 
Sec  American  Aborigines:  Algonquian  Fam- 
ily. 

GANDARIANS,  Jhe.     See  Gedrosians. 

gandastogues,  or  conestogas, 

The.  See  A MEuiCAN  Aborigines:  Susqueiian- 
nas. 

GANGANI,  The.  Sec  Ireland,  Tribes  ok 
Early  Celtic  Inhabitants. 

GANGWAY,  The.— On  the  floor  of  the  Eng- 
lish House  of  Commons,  "the  long  lines  of  seats 
rise  gradually  on  each  side  of  the  chair  —  those 
to  the  Speaker's  right  being  occupied  by  the  up- 
holders of  the  Government,  and  those  to  the  left 
accommodating  the  Opposition.  One  length  of 
seating  runs  in  an  unbroken  line  beueutli  each 
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GANGWAY. 


OAU. 


of  tlie  Hide  KullciicH,  and  thcst'  are  known  as  the 
'ba«;k  lienclH'M. '  TIhs  othor  IcugtliH  arc  divided 
Into  two  nearly  tuiual  parts  by  an  unseated  gaj) 
of  al)out  a  yard  wide.  Tlds  is  'tiie  gangway.' 
Tiiougii  uotldng  niont  tliau  a  convenient  means 
of  aecesH  for  members,  tlds  space  lias  come  to  l)e 
reganied  as  tlie  barrier  tliat  separates  the  thick 
and  tliiu  supporters  of  tlie  rival  leaders  from 
their  less  fettered  colleagues — that  is  to  say,  the 
steady  men  from  the  liiidicals.  Nationalists,  and 
fnu'-lances  generally." — Popular  Ace't  of  Purlin- 
vuntiini  I'riif*'ilurv,  ]i.  i\. 

GAON.— THE  GAONATE.  See  Jews:  7th 
Cknituv. 

GARAMANTES,  The.— The  ancient  inhab- 
itants of  tiic  north  African  region  now  called 
Fe/zau,  were  known  as  the  Garamanttvs. — E.  II. 
Bunbur}',  Jfinf.  of  Ancient  Gw;/.,  ch.  H,  nect.  1. 

GARCIA,  King'  of  Leon  and  the  Asturias, 

or  Oviedo,  A.  I).  910-014 Garcia  I.,  King 

of  Navarre,  885-801 Garcia  II.,   King  of 

Spain,  025-070 Garcia  III.,  King  of  Na- 
varre, 1035-1054 Garcia  IV.,  King  of  Na- 
varre, 11 34-11. '50. 

GARFIELD,  General  James  A.— Campaign 
in  Kentucky.  Hee  United  Statks  ok  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1862  (Januauy — Fkukuauy:  Kkntucky — 
Tennessee) Presidential  election.  —  Ad- 
ministration. —  Assassination.  See  United 
States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  IHMO,  and  1881. 

GARIBALD,  King  of  the  Lombards,  A.  D. 
672-G73. 

GARIBALDI'S  ITALIAN  CAMPAIGNS. 
See  Italy:  A.  D.  1848-1840;  1850-1850;  1859- 
1861;  18C2-18C0;  and  1867-1870. 

GARIGLI/NO,  Battle  of  the  (1503).  See 
Italy  :  A.  1).  1501-1504. 

GARITIES,  The.  See  Aquitaine:  The 
Ancient  Tuihes. 

GARRISON,  William  Lloyd,  and  the 
American  Abolitionists.  See  Slaveuy,  Negko: 
A.  I).  18:i8-1832. 

GARTER,  Knights  of  the  Order  of  the.— 
"About  this  time  [A.  D.  1343]  the  king  of  Eng- 
land [Edward  III.]  resolved  to  rebrild  and  em- 
bellish the  great  castle  of  Windsor,  which  king 
Arthur  had  tirst  founded  in  time  past,  and  where 
he  had  erected  and  established  that  noble  round 
table  from  whence  so  many  gallant  knights  had 
issued  forth,  and  displayed  the  valiant  prowess 
of  their  deeds  at  arms  over  the  world.  King 
Edward,  therefore,  determined  to  establish  an 
order  of  knighthood,  consisting  of  himself,  his 
children,  and  the  most  gallant  knights  in  Chris- 
tendom, to  the  number  of  forty.  lie  ordered  it 
to  be  denominated  '  knights  of  the  blue  garter, ' 
and  that  the  feast  should  be  celebrated  every 
year  at  Windsor,  upon  St.  George's  day.  ife 
summoned,  therefore,  all  the  earls,  barons,  and 
knights  of  his  realm,  to  inform  them  of  his  inten- 
tions ;  they  heard  it  with  great  pleasure ;  for  it 
appeared  to  them  highly  honourable,  and  capable 
of  increasing  love  and  friendship.  Forty  knights 
were  then  elected,  according  to  report  and  esti- 
mation the  bravest  in  Christendom,  who  sealed, 
and  swore  to  maintain  and  keep  the  feast  and  the 
statutes  which  had  been  made.  The  king  founded 
a  chapel  at  Windsor,  in  honour  of  St.  (Jeor^e, 
and  established  canons,  there  to  serve  God,  with 
a  handsome  endowment.  He  then  issued  his  proc- 
lamation for  this  feast  by  his  heralds,  whom  he 
sent  to  France,  Scotland,  Burgundy,  Hainault, 
Flanders,  Brabant,  and  the  empire  of  Germany, 


uij''  irered  to  all  knights  and  squires,  that  mitrht 
conji  to  this  ceremony,  passports  to  last  for  tlftecn 
(lavs  after  it  was  over.  The  celebration  of  this 
order  was  lixed  for  St.  George's  day  next  ensu- 
ing, to  be  held  at  Windsor,  1344."— Froissart 
(Johnes),  Chronichu,  U-.  1,  ch.  100.— "The  jiopu- 
lar  tradition,  derived  from  Polydore  Vergil,  is 
that,  having  a  festival  at  Court,  a  lady  chanced 
to  drop  her  giirter,  when  it  was  picked  up  by  the 
King,  Observing  that  the  incident  made  the  bye- 
standers  smile  signillcanfly,  Edward  exclaimed 
in  a  tone  of  rebuivc,  'Iloid  soit  qui  mal  y  jiense' 
— '  Dishonoured  Ix-  lie  who  thinks  evil  of  it ' :  and 
to  prevent  any  further  Inuendos,  he  tied  the  garter 
round  his  own  knee.  This  anecdote,  it  is  true, 
has  been  characterized  by  some  as  an  imi)robabh( 
fable:  why,  we  know  not.  .  .  .  Be  the  origi'i  of 
the  institution,  however,  what  It  may,  no  Order 
in  Europe  is  so  ancient,  none  so  illustri  <U8.  for 
'  it  exceeds  in  majesty,  honour  and  fame  all 
chivalrous  fniternities  in  the  world.'  ...  By  a 
Statute  passed  on  the  17th  January,  1805,  the 
Order  is  to  consist  of  the  Sovereign  and  twenty- 
flve  Knights  Companions,  together  vith  such 
lineal  descendants  of  George  III.  us  may  bo 
elected,  always  excepting  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
who  is  a  constituent  part  of  the  original  institu- 
tion. Special  Statutes  have  since,  at  different 
times,  been  proclaimed  for  the  admission  of  Sov- 
ereigns and  extni  Knights." — Sir  B.  Burke,  liook 
of  Orders  of  Knif/fit/ioDd,  p.  98. 

Also  in  :  J.  Buswell,  Hid.  Acc't  of  the  Knighta 
of  the  Garter. — C.  M.  Yonge,  C'ameoa  from  Eng. 
lli»t.,  2d  He  He s,  c.  3. 

GARUMNI,  The  Tribe  of  the.  See  Aqui- 
taiiie:  The  Ancient  Tuiues. 

GASCONY.  —  GASCONS  :     Origin.      See 

Aquitaine  :  A.  D.  681-768. 

A.  D.  778. — The  ambuscade  at  Roncesvalles. 
See  Spain  :  A.  D.  778. 

A.  D.  781.— Embraced  in  Aquitaine.  See 
Aquitaine:  A.  1).  781. 

nth  Century.— The  Founding  of  the  Duke- 
dom.    See  Bukgundy:  A.  D.  1032. 


GASIND,  The.    See  Comitatus. 

GASPE,  The  burning  of  the.  See  United 
States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  1772. 

GASTEIN,  Convention  of  (1865).  See  Ger- 
many: A.  D.  1861-1866. 

GATES,  General  Horatio,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution.  See  United  Stat»-:s  ok  Am.  : 
A.  D.  1775  (May— August)  ;  1777  (July— Octo- 
ber); 1777-1778;  1780  (FEBnuAiiY— August)  ; 
1780-1781. 

GATH.    See  Philistines. 

GATHAS,  The.    See  Zokoastrians. 

GAU,  OR  GA,  The.— "  Next  [after  the  Mark, 
in  the  settlements  of  the  Germanic  peoples]  in 
order  of  constitution,  if  not  of  time,  is  the  union 
of  two,  three,  or  more  Marks  in  a  federal  bond 
for  purposes  of  a  religious,  judicial,  or  even  po- 
litical character.  The  technical  name  for  such  a 
union  is  in  Germany  a  Gau  or  Bant ;  in  England 
the  ancient  name  Ga  has  been  almost  universally 
superseded  by  that  of  Scir  or  Shire.  For  the 
most  part  the  natural  divisions  of  the  country 
are  the  divisions  also  of  the  Ga;  and  the  size  of 
this  depends  upon  such  accidental  limits  as  well 
as  upon  the  character  and  dispositions  of  the 
several  collective  bodies  which  we  have  called 
Marks.     The  Ga  is  the  second  and  final  form  of 
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GAU. 


OAUL,  B.  C.  88-ai. 


uiiHi'vcrcd  pogfMisslon;  for  every  Iftff^er  aggrcjfato 
is  but  tliu  r(!Hiilt  nf  n  graduitl  rcdiKaiou  of  Htich 
dUtrirtH,  tinder  u  liiglicr  politieiil  or  adndnistni- 
tlve  urdty,  dlfTerent  oidy  in  doj^rt'o  mid  not  in 
kind  from  wliiit  previiiled  individuiilly  in  t-icli. 
Till'  kiiiKdoin  is  only  a  liirRcr  On  tlmn  ordiimry ; 
indeed  the  On  itself  wiw  the  original  kiii>,'d<)ni. 
.  .  .  Some  of  tile  modern  sliire-divisions  of  Knjj- 
land  in  uU  probability  liiive  renmined  un('liaii,u:ed 
from  the  earliest  times;  so  tlmt  here  and  there  a 
now  existent  Hliire  nuiy  bo  iilenticul  in  territory 
with  an  ancient  On  Bt.,  it  niiiy  be  doubted 
whether  this  observajou  i-an  bo  very  extensiv  cly 
applied."— J.  M.  K' mblc.  The  l^/^inis  in  iJny- 
land,  hk.  1.  eJi.  3. 

GAUGAMELA,  OR  ARBELA,  Battle  of 
(B.  C.  331).    See  Macedonia:  B.  C.  834-330. 

GAUL:  described  by  Casar. — "Gallia,  in 
the  widest  sense  of  tlic  term,  l.s  divided  into 
three  parts,  one  part  occupied  l)V  the  Belgae,  a 
second  by  the  Aquitani,  and  a  third  liy  a  jieople 
whom  the  Iluraans  name  Oalli,  but  in  their  own 
tongue  they  are  named  C'eltae.  These  three 
people  diCfer  in  language  and  social  institutions. 
The  Gnrumna  (Garonne)  is  the  Ijoundary  between 
the  Aquitani  and  the  C'eltae :  tlio  rivers  Matrona 
(Marne,  a  brancli  of  the  Seine)  and  tlio  Hequana 
<8eine)  separate  the  Celtae  from  the  Belgae.  .  .  . 
That  part  of  Gallia  wliich  is  occupied  l)y  the 
Celtae  liegins  at  tiie  river  lUionc:  it  is  bounded 
by  the  Garonne,  the  Ocean  and  the  territory  of 
the  Belgae ;  on  the  sido  of  the  Seciuani  and  the 
Helvetii  it  also  extends  to  the  Rhine.  It  looks  to 
tlic  north.  Tlie  territory  of  the  Belgae  begins 
where  tliat  of  the  Celtae  ends:  it  extends  to  the 
lowor  jiiirt  of  tlic  Rliine;  it  looks  towards  tlie 
north  and  the  rising  sun.  Aquitania  extends 
from  the  Garonne  to  the  Pyrenean  mountfiins  and 
that  part  of  the  Ocean  which  borders  )n  Spain. 
It  looks  in  a  direction  between  the  setting  sun 
and  the  north." — Julius  CiEsar,  Oallic  IFar*.  bk. 
1,  ch.  1;  t.'ati^.  bif  O.  Long  (DecUiie  of  the  Roman 
liepublic,  V.  3,  c/i.  22). 

B.  C.  125-121.  —  First  Roman  conquests. 
SeeSAi.YEs;  ALLonRooEs;  and  JEdvi. 

B.  C.  58-51.— Caesar's  conquest.— Cajsar  was 
consul  for  the  year  695  A.  U.  (B.  C.  59).  At  the 
expiration  of  his  consulship  he  secured,  by  vote 
of  tlie  people,  the  government  of  the  two  Gauls 
<8ee  Rome:  B.  C.  63-58),  not  for  one  year,  which 
was  the  customarv  term,  but  for  five  years — 
afterwards  extended  to  ten.  Cisalpine  Gaul 
{northern  Italy)  had  been  fully  subjugated  and 
was  tranquil ;  Transalpine  Gaul  (Gaul  west  and 
north  of  the  Alps,  or  modern  France,  Switzer- 
land and  Belgium)  was  troubled  and  threatening. 
In  Transalpine  Gaul  the  Romans  had  made  no 
conquests  beyond  the  Rhone,  as  yet,  except  along 
the  coast  at  the  south.  The  country  between  the 
Alps  and  the  Rhone,  excepting  certain  territories 
of  Massilia  (Marseilles)  which  still  continued  to 
be  a  free  city,  in  alliance  with  Rome,  had  been 
fuliy  appropriated  and  organized  as  a  province 
—  the  Provence  of  later  times.  The  territory 
between  the  Rhone  and  the  Cevennes  mountains 
was  less  fiflly  occupied  and  controlled.  Cffisar's 
first  proceeding  as  proconsul  in  Gaul  w^as  to  ar- 
rest tlie  migration  of  tlie  Helvetii,  who  had 
determined  to  abandon  their  Swiss  valleys  and  to 
seize  some  new  territory  in  Gaul,  lie  blocked 
their  passage  through  Roman  Gaul,  then  followed 
them  in  their  movemen.  eastward  of  the  Rhone, 


attacked  and  defeati'd  them  with  great  slnught^r, 
and  forced  the  small  remnant  to  return  to  their 
deserted  mountain  lioiiics.  The  same  year  (M.  ('. 
TiH)  he  drove  out  of  Gaul  a  fonnidiiblo  body  of 
Siievlo  Germans  who  had  crossed  the  Rhine  somo 
years  iH'fore  under  their  king,  Ariovistus.  They 
Were  almost  annihilated.  Tlie  next  year  (B.  C. 
57)  111!  reiliieed  to  siibmiMHion  the  powerful  trllx's 
of  the  Belgian  region,  who  had  provoked  attack 
by  leaguing  themselves  against  the  Roman  in- 
trusion ill  Gaul.  The  most  obstinate  of  those 
IrilK'S  —  the  Nervii — were  destroyed.  In  the 
following  year  (B.  C.  '»)  Cojsar  atUw^ked  and 
nearly  exterminated  tli.  Veneti,  a  remarkable 
maritime  people,  who  occupied  partnf  Amiorica 
(imxiem  Brittany);  he  also  reduced  the  coast 
tril)es  northwards  to  submission,  while  one  of  his 
lieutenants,  CriLssu-s,  made  a  conquest  of  Aqui- 
tania. The  conquest  of  Gaul  was  now  apparently 
comi)lete,  and  next  year  (IJ.  C.  55),  after  routing 
and  cutting  to  pieces  another  horde  of  Germanic 
invaders  —  the  Usipetesand  Tenctheri  —  who  had 
ventured  across  the  lower  Rhine,  Ca-sar  traversed 
the  channel  and  invaded  Britain.  Thu  ;.r>.,in- 
^  asion,  which  had  Ijeen  little  more  than  a  recon- 
noiss;ince,  was  repeated  the  year  following  (B.  C. 
54),  with  a  larger  force.  It  was  an  expedition 
having  small  results,  and  Ciesar  returned  from  it 
in  the  early  autumn  to  tind  his  power  in  Gaul 
undermined  everywhere  by  rebellious  conspira- 
cies. The  first  outbreak  occurred  among  the 
Belgw,  and  found  its  vigorous  leader  in  a  young 
chief  of  the  Eburones,  Ambiorix  liy  name.  Two 
legions,  stationed  in  the  midst  of  the  Eburones, 
were  cut  to  pieces  while  attempting  to  retreat. 
But  the  elfect  of  t'ais  great  disaster  was  broken 
by  the  bold  energy  of  Cicsar,  who  led  two  legions, 
numbering  barely  7,000  men,  to  the  rescue  of  his 
lieutenant  Cicero  (lirother  of  the  orator)  whose 
single  legion,  camped  in  the  Nervian  territory, 
was  surrounded  and  besieged  by  60,000  of  thu 
enemy.  Ciesar  and  his  7,000  veterans  sutllced 
to  rout  the  60,000  Belgians.  Proceeding  with 
similar  vigor  to  further  operations,  and  raising 
new  legions  to  increase  his  force,  the  prC)Consul 
had  stamped  the  rebellion  out  before  the  close  of 
the  year  53  B.  C. ,  and  the  Eburones,  who  led  in 
it,  iiad  ceased  to  exist.  But  the  next  year  (B.  C. 
53)  brought  upon  him  a  still  more  serious  rising, 
of  the  Gallic  trilies  in  central  Gaul,  leagued  with 
the  Belgians.  Its  leader  was  Vercingetorix,  a 
gallant  and  able  young  chief  of  the  Arverni.  It 
was  begun  by  tlie  Carnutes,  who  massacred  the 
Romau  settlers  in  their  town  of  Geuabum  (prob- 
ably modern  Orleans,  but  some  say  Gien,  farther 
up  the  Loire).  Ca;sar  was  on  the  Iti.lian  side  of 
the  Alps  when  the  news  reached  him,  and  the 
Gauls  expected  to  be  alilo  to  prevent  Ids  joining 
the  scattered  Roman  forces  in  their  country. 
But  his  energy  batlled  them,  as  it  had  balHed 
them  many  times  before.  He  was  across  the 
Alps,  across  the  Rhone,  over  the  Cevennes  — 
tlirough  six  feet  of  snow  in  the  passes  —  and  in 
their  midst,  with  such  troops  as  he  could  gather 
in  the  Province,  before  they  dreamed  of  lying  in 
wait  for  him.  Then,  leaving  most  of  these  forces 
with  Decimus  Brutus,  in  a  strong  position,  he 
stole  away  secretly,  recrossed  the  Cevennes,  put 
himself  at  tlie  head  of  a  small  body  of  cavalry  at 
Vieune  on  the  Rhone,  and  rotie  straight  through 
the  country  of  the  insurgents  to  join  his  veteran 
legions,  first  at  Langres  and  afterwards  at  Sens. 
In  a  few  weeks  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  strong 
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army,  had  taken  the  guiltj'  town  of  Gcuabum 
and  liad  given  it  up  to  tire  anu  the  sword.  A 
little  later  the  capital  of  the  Bituriges,  Avaricum 
(modern  Bourges),  suffered  the  same  fate.  Next, 
attempting  to  reduce  the  Arvernian  town  of  Ger- 
govia,  lie  met  with  a  check  and  was  placed  in  a 
serious  strait.  But  with  tlie  able  help  of  his 
lieutenant  Labienus,  who  defeated  a  powerful 
combination  of  the  Gauls  near  Lutetia  (modern 
Paris),  he  broke  the  toils,  reunited  his  armj', 
which  he  had  divided,  routed  Vercingetori.x  iu 
a  great  battle  fought  in  the  valL-y  of  the  Vin- 
geanne,  and  shut  him  up,  with  80,000  men,  in  the 
city  of  Alesia.  The  siege  of  Alcsia  (modern 
Alise-Bainte-Reine,  west  of  Dijon)  \\hich  fol- 
lowed, was  the  most  extraordinary  of  Cuesar's 
military  exploits  in  Gaul.  Holding  his  circum- 
vallatiou  of  the  town,  against  80,000  within  its 
walls  and  thrice  as  many  swarming  outside  of  it, 
he  scattered  the  latter  and  forced  the  surrender 
of  the  former.  His  triumph  was  his  greatest 
shame.  Like  a  very  savage,  he  dragged  the 
knightly  Vercingetorix  in  his  captive  tram,  ex- 
hibited him  at  a  subsequent  "triumph"  in  Rome, 
and  then  sent  him  to  be  put  to  death  in  the 
ghastly  Tullianum.  The  fall  of  Alesia  practi- 
cally ended  the  revolt;  although  even  the  next 
year  found  some  lighting  to  l)e  done,  and  one 
stronghold  of  the  Cadurci,  Uxellodunum  (modern 
Puy-d'Issolu,  near  Vayrac),  held  out  with  great 
obstinacy.  It  was  taken  by  tapping  with  a  tun- 
nel the  spring  which  supplied  the  besieged  with 
water,  and  Cffsar  punished  the  obstinacy  of  the 
garrison  by  cutting  off  their  hands.  Gaul  was 
then  deemed  to  be  conquered  and  pacified ,  and 
Caesar  was  prepared  for  the  final  contest  with  his 
rivals  and  enemies  at  Rome. — Caesar,  Gallic  War. 

Also  in  •  G.  Long,  Dcditic  of  tfie  Roman  Re- 
public, V.  4. — Napoleon  III.,  History  of  Citsar. — 
C.  Merivale,  Hint,  of  the  Romans  under  the  Em- 
pire, ch.  G-7,  10,  and  13  (o.  1-2)  — T.  A.  Dodge, 
CcBsar,  ch.  4-25. 

2d-3d  Century. — Introduction  of  Christian- 
ity.    See  Cukistianity:  A.  D.  100-312  (Gaul). 

A.  D.  277. — The  invaders  driven  back  by 
Probus. — "The  most  important  service  which 
Probus  [Roman  Emperor,  A.  D.  276-282]  ren- 
dered to  the  republic  was  the  deliverance  of 
Gaul,  and  the  recovery  of  seventy  flourishing 
cities  oppressed  by  the  barbarians  of  Germany, 
who,  since  the  death  of  Aurelian,  had  ravaged 
that  great  province  with  impunity.  Among  the 
various  multitude  of  those  fierce  invaders,  we 
may  distinguish,  with  some  degree  of  clearness, 
three  great  armies,  or  rather  nations,  successively 
vanquished  by  the  valour  of  Probus.  He  drove 
back  the  Franks  into  their  morasses ;  a  descrip- 
tive circumstance  from  whence  we  may  infer  that 
the  confederacy  known  Dy  the  manly  appellation 
of  'Free'  already  occupied  the  tlat  maritime 
country,  intersected  anvi  almosi,  overflown  by  the 
stagnating  waters  of  the  Rhine,  and  that  several 
tribes  of  the  Frisians  and  Batavians  had  acceded 
to  their  alliance.  He  vanquished  the  Burgun- 
diaus  [and  the  Lygians].  .  .  .  The  deliverance 
of  Gaul  is  reported  to  have  cost  the  lives  of  400,- 
000  of  the  invaders  —  a  work  of  labour  to  the 
Romans,  and  of  expense  to  the  emperor,  who 
gave  a  piece  of  gold  for  the  head  of  every  bar- 
barian."— E.  Gibbon,  Decline  awl  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  ch.  12. — See,  also,  Lyuians. 

A.  D.  287.— Insurrection  of  the  Bagauds. 
SeoBAOAUDS;  also,  Dedititius. 


^  D.  355-361, — Julian's  recovery  of  the  prov- 
frora  the  barbarians. — Durmg  the  civil 
V  H  and  religious  quarrels  which  followed  the 
dt.  h  of  Constautine  the  Great  —  more  especially 
in  the  three  yeara  of  the  usurpation  of  Magneu- 
tius,  in  the  west  (A.  D.  350-353),  G'  ul  was  not 
only  abandoned,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  bar- 
barians of  Germany,  but  Franks  and  Alemanni 
were  ivited  by  Constantius  to  enter  it.  "In  a 
little  while  a  large  part  of  the  north  and  east  of 
Gaul  were  in  their  almost  undisputed  possession. 
The  Alamans  seized  upon  the  cointries  which 
are  now  called  Alsace  and  Lorraine;  the  Franks 
secured  for  themselves  Batavia  and  Toxandria: 
forty-five  flourishing  cities,  among  them  Cologne, 
Triives,  Spires,  Worm-;,  aud  Strasburg,  were 
ravaged ;  and,  in  short,  from  the  sources  of  the 
Rhine  to  its  mouth,  forty  miles  inland,  there  re- 
mained no  safety  for  the  population  but  in  the 
strongly  fortified  towns."  In  this  condition  of 
the  Gallic  provinces,  Julian,  the  young  nephew 
of  the  emperor,  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Cicsar 
and  sent  thither  with  a  trifling  force  of  men  to 
take  the  command.  "During  an  administmtion 
of  six  years  [A.  D.  355-361]  this  latest  Ca;sar  re- 
vived in  Gaul  the  memory  of  the  indefatigable 
exploits.and  the  vigorous  rule  of  the  first  Ca;sar. 
Insufllcient  and  ill-disciplined  as  his  forces  were, 
and  baflled  aud  betrayed  as  he  was  by  those  who 
should  have  been  his  aids,  he  drove  the  fierce  aud 
powerful  tribes  of  the  Alamans,  who  were  now 
the  hydra  of  the  western  provinces,  beyond  the 
Upper  Rhine;  the  Chamaves,  another  warlike 
tribe,  he  pursued  into  the  heart  of  their  native 
forests;  while  the  still  fiercer  and  more  warlike 
Franks  were  dislodged  from  their  habitations  on 
the  Meuse,  to  accept  of  conditions  from  his 
hands.  ...  A  part  of  these,  called  the  Salians, 
and  destined  to  figure  hereafter,  were  allowed  to 
settle  in  permanence  in  Toxandria,  between  tlie 
Meuse  and  the  Scheld,  near  the  modern  Tongres. 
...  By  three  successful  expeditions  beyond  the 
Rhine  [he]  restored  to  their  friends  a  multitude 
of  Roman  captives,  recovered  the  broken  and 
down-trodden  lines  of  the  empire,  humiliated 
many  of  the  proud  chiefs  of  the  Germans,  aud 
impressed  a  salutary  awe  and  respect  upon  their 
truculent  followers.  ...  He  spent  the  intervals 
of  peace  which  Lis  valor  procured  in  recuperat- 
ing the  wasted  energies  of  the  inhabitants.  Their 
dilapidated  cities  were  repaired,  the  excesses  of 
taxation  retrenched,  the  deficient  harvests  com- 
pensated by  large  importations  of  corn  from 
Britain,  ana  the  resources  of  suspended  indus- 
try stimulated  into  new  action.  Once  more,  says 
Libanius,  the  Gauls  ascended  from  the  tombs  to 
marry,  to  travel,  to  enjoy  the  festivals,  and  to 
celebrate  the  public  games." — P.  Godwin,  Hist, 
of  France:  Ancient  Gaul,  bk.  2,  ch.  7. 

Also  m:  E.  Gibbon,  Bedim  and  Fall  of  tlie 
Roman  Emjnre,  ch.  19. 

A.  D.  365-367. — Expulsion  of  the  Alemanni 
byValentinian.    See  Alemanni:  A.  D.  365-367. 

A.  D.  378. — Invasion  of  the  Alemanni. — 
Their  destruction  by  Gratian.  See  Alkmanni  : 
A.  D.  378. 

A.  D.  406-409. — The  breaking  of  the  Rhine 
barrier.— The  same  year  (A.  D.  406)  in  whiih 
Radagaisus,  with  his  motley  barbaric  horde, 
invaded  Italy  and  was  destroyed  by  Stilicho,  a 
more  fatal  assault  was  made  upon  Gaul.  Two 
arnues,  iu  which  were  gathered  up  a  vast  multi- 
tude of  Sucvi,  Vaudals,  Alans  aud  Burgundians, 
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f massed  the  Rhine.  The  Franks  opposed  them  as 
aithf  ul  allies  of  the  Roman  power,  and  defeated 
a  Vandal  ..rmy  in  one  great  battle,  where  20,000 
of  the  invaders  w;re  slain;  but  the  Alans  came 
opportunely  to  the  rescue  of  their  friends  and 
forced  the  Frank  defenders  of  Gaul  to  give  way. 
"The  victorious  confederates  pursued  their 
march,  and  on  the  last  day  of  the  year,  in  a  sea- 
son when  the  waters  of  the  Rhine  were  most 
probably  frozen,  they  entered  without  opposition 
the  defenceless  provinces  of  Gaul.  This  mem- 
orable passage  of  the  Suevi,  the  Vandals,  the 
Alani,  and  the  Burgundian.s,  who  never  after- 
wards retreated,  may  be  considered  as  the  fall  of 
the  Roman  empire  in  the  countries  beyond  the 
Alps;  and  the  barriers  which  had  so  long  separa- 
ted the  savage  and  the  civilized  nations  of  the 
earth  were,  from  that  fatal  moment,  levelled 
with  the  ground.  .  .  .  The  flourishing  city  of 
Mentz  was  surprised  and  destroyed,  and  many 
thousand  Christians  were  inhumanly  massacred 
in  the  church.  Worms  perished  after  a  long  and 
obstinate  siege ;  Strasburg,  Spires,  Rheims,  Tour- 
nay,  Arras,  Amiens,  experienced  the  cruel  op- 
pression of  the  German  yoke ;  and  the  consum- 
ing flames  of  war  spread  from  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine  over  the  greatest  part  of  the  seventeen 
provinces  of  Gaul.  That  rich  and  extensive 
country,  as  far  as  the  ocean,  the  Alps,  and  the 
Pyrenees,  was  delivered  to  the  barbarians,  who 
drove  before  them  in  a  promiscuous  crowd  the 
bishop,  the  senator,  and  the  virgin,  laden  with 
the  spoils  of  their  houses  and  alUirs." — E.  Gib- 
bon, Decline  and  Fall  of  the  litnnnti  Empire,  ch.  30. 

A.  D.  407-411. — Reign  of  the  usurper  Con- 
stantine.    See  Britain  :  A.  D.  407. 

A.  D.  410-419.— Establishment  of  the  Visi- 
goths in  the  kingdom  of  Toulouse.  See  Goths 
(Visigoths):  A.  D.  410-419. 

A.  D.  4.10-420. — The  Franks  join  in  the  at- 
tack on  Gaul.— See  Fkanks:  A.  D.  410-420. 

5th-8th  Centuries. — Barbarities  of  the  Frank 
conquest. —  The  conquestsof  the  Franks  in  Gaul, 
uuil^r  Clovis,  began  in  486  and  ended  with  his 
death  in  511  (.see  Franks:  A.  D.  481-511).  "In 
the  year  533,  Theoderik,  one  of  the  sons  and 
successors  of  Chlodowig,  said  to  those  Frankish 
warriors  whom  he  commanded :  '  Follow  me  as 
far  as  Auvergne,  and  I  will  make  you  enter  a 
country  where  you  will  take  as  much  gold  and 
silver  as  you  possibly  can  desire ;  where  you  can 
carry  away  in  abundance  flocks,  slaves,  and 
garments.'  The  Franks  took  up  arms  and  once 
more  crossing  the  Loire,  they  advanced  on  the 
territory  of  the  Bituriges  and  Arvernes.  These 
paid  with  interest  for  the  resistance  they  had 
dared  to  the  first  invasion.  Everything  amongst 
them  was  devastated ;  the  churclies  and  monas- 
teries were  razed  to  their  foundations.  The 
young  men  and  women  were  dragged,  their 
hands  bound,  after  the  luggage  to  be  sold  as 
slaves.  The  inhabitants  of  this  unfortunate  coun- 
try perished  in  large  numbers  or  were  ruined  oy 
the  pillage.  Xothing  was  left  them  of  what 
they  had  possessed,  says  an  ancient  chronicle, 
except  the  land,  which  the  barbarians  could  not 
carry  away.  Such  were  the  neighbourly  rela- 
tions kept  up  by  the  Franks  with  the  Gallic 
populations  which  hud  remained  beyond  their 
limits.  Their  conduct  with  respect  to  the  natives 
of  the  northern  provinces  was  hardly  less  hostile. 
When  Hilperik,  the  son  of  Chlother,  v»rished,  i;i 
the  year  584,  to  send  his  daughter  in  marriage  to 


the  king  of  the  West  Goths,  or  Visigoths,  settled 
in  Spain,  he  came  to  Paris  and  cfirried  away  from 
the  houses  belonging  to  the  '  flsc '  a  great  i\nn\- 
ber  of  men  and  women,  who  were  heaped  up  in 
chariots  to  accompany  and  serve  the  bride  elect. 
Those  who  refused  to  depart,  and  weiit,  were 
put  in  prison:  several  strangled  tliemselves  ia 
despair.  Many  people  of  the  best  families  en- 
listed by  force  into  this  procession,  made  flieir 
will,  and  gave  their  property  to  the  churches. 
'  The  son,'  says  a  contemporary,  '  was  separated 
from  his  father,  the  mother  from  her  daughter; 
they  departed  .sobbing,  and  pronouncing  deep 
curses;  so  many  persons  in  Paris  were  in  tears 
that  it  might  be  compared  to  the  desolation  of 
Egypt.'  In  their  domestic  misfortunes  the  kings 
of  the  Franks  sometimes  felt  remorse,  and  trem- 
bled at  the  evil  they  had  done.  .  .  .  But  this 
momentary  repentance  soon  yielded  to  the  lovo 
of  riches,  the  most  violent  passion  of  the  Franks. 
Their  incursions  into  the  south  of  Gaul  recom- 
menced as  soon  as  that  country,  recovered  from 
its  terrors  and  defeats,  no  longer  admitted  their 
garrisons  nor  tax  collectors.  Karle,  to  whom  the 
fear  of  his  arms  gave  the  surname  of  !Marteau, 
made  an  inroad  as  far  as  Marseilles;  he  took 
possession  of  Lyons,  Aries,  and  Vienne,  and  car- 
ried off  an  immense  booty  to  the  territory  of  the 
Franks.  When  this  same  Karle,  to  insure  hie 
frontiers,  went  to  flght  the  Saracens  in  Aquita- 
nia,  he  put  the  whole  country  to  tire  and  sword; 
he  burnt  Bergiers,  Agde,  and  Nflnes ;  the  arenas 
of  the  latter  city  still  bear  traces  of  the  tire.  At 
death  of  Karle,  his  two  sons,  Karlemann  and 
Peppin,  continued  the  great  enterprise  of  re- 
placing the  inhabitants  of  the  .south,  to  whom 
the  name  of  Romans  was  still  given,  under  the 
yoke  of  the  Franks.  .  .  .  Southern  Gaul  was  to 
the  sons  of  the  Franks  what  entire  Gaul  had  been 
to  their  fathers ;  a  country,  the  riches  and  climate 
of  which  attracted  them  incessantly,  and  saw 
them  return  as  enemies,  as  soon  as  it  did  not 
purchase  peace  of  them." — A.  Thierry,  Narra- 
tives of  tlie  Merovingian  Era,  Historical  Essays, 
etc. ,  essay  24. 

5th-ioth  Centuries. — The  conquerors  and 
the  conquered. — State  of  society  under  the 
barbarian  rule. — The  evolution  of  Feudalism. 
— "After  the  conclusion  of  the  great  struggles 
which  took  place  in  the  fourth  and  tifth  centuries, 
whether  between  the  GJerman  conquerors  and  the 
last  forces  of  the  empire,  or  between  the  nations 
which  had  occupied  different  portions  of  Gaul, 
until  the  Franks  remained  sole  masters  of  th(5 
country,  two  races,  two  i)opulations,  which  had 
nothing  in  common  but  religion,  appear  forcibly 
brought  together,  and,  as  it  were,  face  to  face 
with  each  other,  in  one  political  community. 
The  Gallo-Roman  population  presents  under  the 
same  law  very  different  and  very  unequal  condi- 
tions; the  barbarian  population  comprises,  to- 
gether with  its  own  jjcculiar  classifications  of 
ranks  and  conditions,  distinct  laws  and  nationali- 
ties. In  the  first  we  find  citizens  absolutely  free, 
coloni,  or  husbandmen  belonging  to  the  lauds  of 
a  proprietor,  and  domestic  slaves  deprived  of  all 
civil  rights;  in  the  second,  we  seethe  Franki.sh 
race  divided  into  two  tribes,  each  having  its  own 
peculiar  law  [the  law  of  the  Salic  Franks  or  Salic 
law,  and  the  law  of  the  Ripuariau  Franks  or 
Ripuarian  law] ;  the  Burgundians,  the  Goths,  and 
the  rest  of  the  Teutonic  races,  who  became  sub- 
jected, either  of  their  own  accord  or  by  force,  to 
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the  Fraiikish  empire,  governed  by  other  and  en- 
tirely different  laws;  but  among  then  all,  as 
well  as  among  the  Franks,  we  find  at  least  three 
social  conditions  —  two  degrees  of  liberty,  and 
slavery.  Among  these  incongruous  states  of  ex- 
istence, the  criminal  law  of  the  dominant  race 
established,  by  means  of  the  scale  of  damages  for 
crime  or  i)ersonal  injury,  a  kind  of  hierarchy  — 
the  starting-point  of  that  movement  towards  an 
Essimilation  and  gradual  transformation,  which, 
after  the  lapse  of  four  centuries,  from  the  fifth  to 
the  tenth,  gave  rise  to  the  society  of  the  feudal 
times.  The  first  rank  in  the  civil  order  belonged 
to  the  man  of  Frankish  origin,  and  to  the  Bar- 
barian who  lived  under  the  law  of  the  Franks ;  in 
the  second  rank  was  placed  the  Barbarian,  who 
lived  under  the  law  of  his  own  country;  next 
came  the  native  freeman  and  proprietor,  the 
Roman  possessor,  and,  in  the  same  degree,  the 
Lidus  or  German  colonus ;  after  them,  the  Roman 
tributary  —  i.  c.,  the  native  colonus;  a.n(l,  last  of 
all,  the  slave,  without  distinction  of  origin. 
These  various  classes,  separated  on  the  one  hand 
by  distance  of  rank,  on  the  other  by  difference  of 
laws,  manners,  and  language,  were  far  from 
being  equally  distributed  between  the  cities  and 
the  rural  districts.  All  that  was  elevated  in  the 
Gallo-Roman  population,  of  whatever  character 
it  might  be,  was  found  in  the  cities,  where  its 
noble,  rich,  and  industrious  families  dwelt,  sur- 
rounded by  their  domestic  slaves;  and,  among 
the  people  of  that  race,  the  only  constant  resi- 
dents in  the  country  were  the  half -servile  coloni 
and  the  agricultural  slaves.  On  the  contrary, 
the  superior  class  of  the  German  population  es- 
tablished itself  in  the  coimtry,  where  each  family, 
independent  and  proprietary,  was  maintained  on 
its  own  domain  by  the  labour  of  the  Lidi  whom 
it  had  brought  "thither,  or  of  the  old  race  of 
coloni  who  belonged  to  the  soil.  The  onlv  Ger- 
mans who  resided  in  the  cities  were  a  small  num- 
ber of  officers  in  the  service  of  the  Crow^n,  and  of 
individuals  without  family  and  patrimony,  who, 
in  spite  of  their  original  habits,  sought  a  liveli- 
hood by  following  some  employment.  The 
social  superiority  of  the  dominant  race  rooted  it- 
self firmly  in  the  localities  inhabited  by  them, 
and  passed,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  from 
the  cities  to  the  r\iral  districts.  By  degrees,  also, 
it  came  to  pa.s3  that  the  latter  drew  off  from  the 
former  the  upper  portion  of  their  population, 
who,  in  order  to  rai.se  themselves  still  higher, 
and  to  mix  with  the  conquerors,  imitated,  as  far 
as  they  were  able,  their  mode  of  life.  .  .  .  While 
Barbarism  was  thus  occupying  or  usurping  all  the 
vantage  points  of  the  social  state,  and  civil  life 
in  the  intermediate  classes  was  arrested  in  its 
progress,  and  sinking  gradually  to  the  lowest 
condition,  even  to  that  of  personal  servitude,  an 
ameliorating  movement  already  commenced  be 
fore  the  fall  of  the  empire,  still  continued,  and 
declared  itself  more  and  more  loudlj'.  The 
dogma  of  a  common  brotherhood  in  the  eyes  of 
God,  and  of  one  sole  redemption  for  all  mankind, 
preached  by  the  Church  to  the  faithful  of  every 
race,  touched  the  heart  and  awakened  the  mind 
in  favour  of  the  slave,  and,  in  consequeiice,  en- 
franchisements became  more  frequent,  or  a  treat- 
ment more  humane  was  adopted  on  the  part  of 
the  masters,  whether  Gauls  o-  uwrmans  by  origin. 
The  latter,  moreover,  had  imported  from  their 
country,  where  the  mode  of  life  was  simple  and 
w^ithout  luxury,  usages  favourable  to  a  modified 


slavery.  The  rich  barbarian  was  waited  upon 
by  free  persons — by  the  children  of  his  relatives, 
his  clients  and  his  friends ;  the  tendency  of  his 
national  manners,  different  from  that  of  the 
Roman,  induced  him  to  send  the  slave  out  of  his 
house,  and  to  establish  him  as  a  labourer  or  ar- 
tisan on  some  portion  of  land  to  which  he  then 
became  permanently  attached,  and  the  destina- 
tion of  which  he  followed,  whether  it  were  in- 
herited or  sold.  .  .  .  Domestic  slavery  made  the 
man  a  chattel,  a  mere  piece  of  moveable  property. 
The  slave,  settled  on  a  spot  of  land,  from  that 
time  entered  into  the  category  of  real  property. 
At  the  same  time  that  this  last  class,  which 
properly  bore  the  name  of  serfs,  was  increased 
at  the  expense  of  the  first,  the  classes  of  the 
coloni  and  Lidi  would  naturally  multiply  simul- 
taneously, by  the  very  casualties  of  ruin  and  ad- 
verae  circumstances  which,  at  a  period  if  inces- 
sant commotions,  injured  the  condition  of  the 
freemen.  ...  In  the  very  heart  of  the  Barbarian 
society,  the  class  of  small  proprietors,  which  had 
originally  formed  its  strength  and  glory,  de- 
creased, and  finally  became  extinct  by  sinking 
into  vassalage,  or  a  state  of  still  more  ignoble 
dependence,  which  partook  more  or  less  of  the 
character  of  actual  servitude.  .  .  .  The  freemen 
depressed  towards  servitude  met  the  slave  who 
had  reached  a  sort  of  half  liberty.  Thus,  through 
the  whole  extent  of  Gaul,  was  formed  a  vast  body 
of  agricultural  labourers  and  rural  artisans,  whose 
lot,  though  never  uniform,  was  brought  more  and 
more  to  a  level  of  equality;  and  the  creative 
wants  of  society  produced  a  new  sphere  of  indus- 
try in  the  country,  while  the  cities  remained 
stationary,  or  sank  more  and  more  into  decay. 
.  .  .  On  every  large  estate  where  improvement 
flourished,  the  cabins  of  those  employed,  Lidi, 
coloni  or  slaves,  grouped  as  necessity  or  conveni- 
ence suggested,  were  multiplied  and  peopled 
more  numerously,  till  they  assumed  the  form  of 
a  hamlet.  When  these  hamlets  were  situated  in 
a  favourable  position  .  .  .  they  continued  to  in- 
crease till  they  became  villages.  .  .  .  The  build- 
ing of  a  church  soon  raised  the  village  to  the 
rank  of  a  parish ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  new 
parish  took  its  place  among  the  rural  circon- 
scriptions.  .  .  .  Thence  sprung,  r.ltogether  spon- 
taneously, under  the  sanction  of  the  intendaut, 
joined  to  that  of  the  priest,  rude  outlines  of  a 
municipal  organization,  in  which  the  church  be- 
came the  depository  of  the  acts  which,  in  accor- 
dance with  the  Roman  law,  were  inscribed  on  the 
registers  of  the  city.  It  is  in  this  way  that  be- 
yond the  towns,  the  cities,  and  the  boroughs, 
where  the  remains  of  the  old  social  condition 
lingered  in  an  increasing  state  of  degradation, 
elements  of  future  improvement  were  formed. 
.  .  .  This  modification,  already  considerably  ad- 
vanced in  the  ninth  century,  was  completed  in 
the  course  of  the  tenth.  At  that  period,  the  last 
class  of  the  Gallo-Frankish  society  disappeared 
—  viz.,  that  of  persons  held  as  chattels,  bought, 
exchanged,  tran.  '"'irred  from  one  place  to  another, 
like  any  other  kind  of  moveable  goods.  The 
slave  now  belonged  to  the  soil  rather  than  to 
tho  person;  his  service,  hitherto  arbitrary,  was 
changed  into  customary  dues  and  regulated  em- 
ployment; he  had  a  settled  abode,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, a  right  of  possession  in  the  soil  on  which 
he  was  dependent.  This  is  the  earliest  form  in 
which  we  distinctly  trace  the  first  impress  of  the 
modern  world  upon  the  civil  state.     The  word 
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serf  henceforward  took  its  definite  meaning;  it 
became  the  generic  name  of  a  mixed  condition  of 
servitude  and  freedom,  in  wliicli  we  find  blended 
together  the  states  of  the  colonus  and  Lidus  — 
two  names  whicli  occur  less  and  less  frequently 
in  the  tenth  century,  till  they  entirely  disappear. 
This  century,  the  point  to  which  all  the  social 
efforts  of  the  four  preceding  ones  which  had 
elapsed  since  the  Prankish  conquest  had  been 
tending,  saw  the  intestine  struggle  between  the 
Roman  and  German  manners  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion by  an  important  revolution.  The  latter 
definitively  prevailed,  and  from  their  triumph 
arose  the  feudal  sy.stem;  that  is  to  say,  a  new 
form  of  the  state,  a  new  constitution  of  property 
and  domestic  life,  a  parcelling  out  of  the  sover- 
eignty and  Jurisdiction,  all  the  public  powers 
transformed  into  demesnial  privileges,  the  idea  of 
nobility  devoted  to  the  profession  of  arms,  and 
that  of  ignobility  to  industry  and  labour.  By  a 
remarkable  coincidence,  the  complete  establish- 
ment of  this  system  is  the  epoch  when  the  dis- 
tinction of  races  terminates  in  Prankish  Gaul  — 
when  all  the  legal  consequences  of  diversity  of 
origin  between  Barbarians  and  Romans,  conquer- 
ors and  subjects,  disappear.  The  law  ceases  to 
be  personal,  and  becomes  local;  the  German 
codes  and  the  Roman  code  itself  are  replaced  by 
custom ;  it  is  the  territory  and  not  the  descent 
which  distinguishes  the  inhabitant  of  the  Gallic 
soil ;  finally,  in.'''  ad  of  national  distinctions,  one 
mixed  population  niipears,  to  which  the  historian 
is  able  lienceforwii  id  to  give  the  name  of  French. " 
— A.  Thierry,  Formation  and  Progress  of  the 
Tiers  £ta(  in  France,  v.  1,  ch.  1. 

A.  D.  412-453. — The  mixed  administration, 
Roman  and  barbarian. — "A  pnetoriau  prefect 
still  resided  at  Treves;  a  vicar  of  the  seventeen 
Gallic  provinces  at  Aries :  each  of  these  provinces 
had  its  Roman  duke;  each  of  the  hundred  and 
fifteen  cities  of  Gaul  bad  its  count;  each  city  its 
curia,  or  municipality.  But,  collaterally  with 
this  Roman  organisation,  the  barbarians,  assem- 
bled in  their  '  mallum,'  of  which  their  kings  were 
presidents,  decided  on  peace  and  war,  made  laws, 
or  administered  justice.  Each  division  of  the 
army  had  its  Graf  Jarl,  or  Count ;  each  subdivi- 
sion its  centenary,  or  hundred-man ;  and  all  these 
fractions  of  the  free  population  had  the  same 
right  of  deciding  by  sufifrage  in  their  own  mal- 
lums,  or  peculiar  courts,  all  their  common  aifairs. 
In  cases  of  opposition  between  the  barbarian  and 
the  Roman  jurisdiction,  the  overbearing  arro- 
gance of  the  one,  and  the  abject  baseness  of  the 
other,  soon  decided  the  question  of  supremacy. 
In  some  nrovinces  the  two  powers  were  not  con- 
current: there  were  no  barbarians  between  the 
Loire  and  the  Meuse,  nor  between  the  Alps  and 
the  Rhone ;  but  the  feebleness  of  the  Roman  gov- 
ernment was  only  the  more  conspicuous.  A  few 
great  propri-itors  cultivated  a  part  of  the  prov- 
ince with  the  aid  of  slaves;  the  rest  was  desert, 
or  oul^  inhabited  by  Bagauduj,  runaway  slaves, 
who  lived  by  robbery.  Some  towns  still  main- 
tained a  sho'..  t  opulence,  but  not  one  gave  the 
slightest  sign  of  strength;  not  one  enrolled  its 
militia,  nor  repaired  its  fortifications.  .  .  .  Hono- 
rius  wished  to  confer  on  the  cities  of  southern 
Gaul  a  diet,  at  which  they  might  have  deliberated 
on  public  affairs:  he  did  not  even  find  public 
spirit  enough  to  accept  the  offered  privilege. " — 
J.  C.  L.  de  SIsmoudi,  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
cfi.  7  (i).  1). 


A.  D.  451.— Attila's  invasion.  See  Huns: 
A.  D.  451. 

A.  D.  453-484. — Extension  of  the  Visigothic 
kingdom.     Si-e  GoTiis  (VisiciOTiis):  A.  D.  -153- 

484. 

A.  D.  457-486.— The  last  Roman  sover- 
eignty.— The  liust  definite  survival  of  Roman  S'^v- 
erelgnty  in  Gaul  lingered  imtil  486  in  a  district 
north  of  the  Seine,  between  the  Marne  and  the 
Oise,  which  had  Soissons  for  its  capital.  It  was 
maintained  there,  in  the  first  instance,  bj'  iEgi- 
dius,  a  Gallic  noble  whom  Marjorian,  one  of  the 
last  of  the  emperors  at  Rome,  made  Master-Gen- 
eral of  Gaul.  The  respect  commanded  by  /Egi- 
dius  among  the  surrounding  barbarians  was  so 
great  that  the  Salian  Franks  invited  him  to  rule 
over  them,  in  place  of  a  licentious  young  king, 
Childeric,  whom  they  had  driven  into  exile.  He 
was  king  of  these  Franks,  according  to  Gregory 
of  Tours,  for  eight  years  (457-464),  until  he  diecl. 
Childeric  then  returned,  was  reinstated  in  his 
kingdom  and  became  the  father  of  Clovis  (or 
Chlodwig),  the  founder  of  the  great  Frank  mon- 
archy. But  a  son  of  .^gidius,  named  Syagrius, 
was  still  the  inheritor  of  a  kingdom,  known  as 
the  "Kingdom  of  Syagrius,"  embracing,  as  has 
been  said,  the  couiJtry  around  Soissons,  between 
the  Seine,  the  Marne  and  the  Oise,  and  also  in- 
cluding, in  the  opinion  of  some  writers,  Troyes 
and  Auxerro.  The  first  exploit  of  Clovis — the 
beginning  of  his  career  of  conquest — was  the 
overthrow  of  this  "king  of  the  Romans,"  as  Sya- 
grius was  called,  in  a  decisive  battle  fought  at 
Soissons,  A.  D.  486,  and  the  incorporation  of  his 
kingdom  into  the  Frank  dominions.  Syagrius  es- 
caped to  Toulouse,  but  was  surrendered  to  Clovis 
and  put  to  death. — P.  Godwin,  Hist,  of  France: 
Ancient  Gaul,  hk.  3,  ch.  11. 

Also  in:  W.  C.  Perry,  The  Franks,  ch.  2. 

A.  D.  474. — Invasion  of  Ostrogoths.  See 
Goths  (Ostrogoths)  :  A.  D.  473-474. 

A.  D.  507-509. — Expulsion  of  the  Visigoths. 
See  Goths  ( visiooths) :  A.  D.  507-509. 

A.  D.  540. — Formal  relinquishment  of  the 
country  to  the  Franks  by  Justinian.  See 
Franks:  A.  D.  539-553. 


GAULS.— "The  Gauls,  properly  so  called, 
the  GalatjE  of  the  Greeks,  the  Qalli  of  the  Romans, 
and  the  Gael  of  modern  history,  formed  the  van 
of  the  great  Celtic  migration  which  had  poured 
westward  at  various  intervals  during  many  hun- 
dred years.  .  .  .  Having  overrun  the  south  of 
Gaul  and  penetrated  into  Spain,  they  lost  a  part 
of  the  territory  thus  acquired,  and  the  restoration 
of  the  Iberian  fugitives  to  Atjuitania  placed  a 
barrier  between  the  Celts  in  Spam  and  their  breth- 
ren whom  they  had  left  behind  them  in  the  north. 
In  the  time  of  the  Romans  the  Galli  were  found 
established  in  the  centre  and  east  of  the  country 
denominated  Gaul,  forming  for  the  most  part  a 
great  confederation,  at  the  head  of  which  stood 
the  Arverni.  It  was  the  policy  of  the  Romans  to 
raise  the  .<Edui  into  competition  with  this  domi- 
nant tribe.  .  .  .  The  Arverni,  whose  name  is  re- 
tained in  the  modem  appellation  of  Auvergne, 
occupied  a  large  district  in  the  middle  and  south 
of  Gaul,  and  were  surrounded  by  tributary  or  de- 
pendent clans.  The  .^Edui  lay  more  to  the  north 
and  east,  and  the  centre  of  their  possessions  is 
marked  by  the  position  of  their  capital  Bibracte, 
the  modern  Autun,  situated  in  the  highlands 
which  separate  the  waters  of  the  Loire,  the  Seine 
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and  the  Siione.  .  .  .  Other  Gallic  tribes  stretched 
beyond  the  Siione:  the  Sequtini,  wlio  ufterwurds 
made  an  attempt  to  usurp  this  coveted  preemi- 
nence (the  valley  of  the  Uoubs  formed  the  centre 
of  the  Seqiianese  territory,  which  reached  to  the 
Jura  and  the  Rhine) ;  the  llelvetii  and  other  moun- 
tain races,  whose  scanty  pastures  extended  to  the 
sources  of  the  Rhine ;  the  Allobroges,  who  dwelt 
upon  the  Isere  and  Rhone,  and  who  were  the  first 
of  their  nice  to  meet  and  the  first  to  succumb  be- 
fore the  prowess  of  the  Roman  legions.  Accord- 
ing to  the  classirtcatiou  both  of  Cresarand  Strabo, 
the  Turones,  Pictones  and  Santoncs  must  be  com- 
prised under  the  same  general  denomination. " — 
C.  Merivale,  Hint,  of  the  Itumans,  ch.  5  (o.  1). — 
See,  also,  Celts. 

B.  C.  390-347.  —  Invasions  of  Italy. —  De- 
struction of  Rome.     8ee  Romk:  B.  C.  390-347. 

B.  C.  295-191. — Roman  conquest  of  the  Cis- 
alpine tribes.    See  Romk:  R.  C.  295-191. 

B.  C.  280-279. — Invasion  of  Greece. — In  the 
year  280  B.  C.  the  Gauls,  who  had  long  before 
passed  from  northern  Italy  around  the  Adriatic 
to  its  eastern  coast,  made  their  first  appearance 
in  Macedonia  and  northern  Greece.  The  Jlace- 
donian  throne  was  occupied  at  the  time  by  the 
infamous  usurper,  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  (see  Mace- 
donia: B.  C.  297-280),  and  the  Celtic  savages 
did  one  good  service  to  Greece  by  slaying  him, 
in  the  single  battle  that  was  fought.  The  whole 
open  country  was  abandoned  to  them,  for  a  time, 
and  they  swept  it,  as  far  southward  as  the  valley 
of  the  I'eneus,  in  Thessaly  ;  but  the  walled  cities 
were  safe.  After  ravaging  the  country  for  some 
montljs  the  Gauls  appear  to  have  retired ;  but  it 
was  only  to  return  again  the  next  year  in  more 
formidable  numbers  and  under  a  chief,  Brennus, 
of  more  vigor  and  capability.  On  this  occjision 
the  country  suffered  fearfully  from  the  barbaric 
swarm,  but  defended  itself  with  something  like 
the  spirit  of  the  Greece  of  two  centuries  before. 
The  ^tolians  were  conspicuous  in  the  struggle ; 
the  Peloponnesian  states  gave  little  assistance. 
The  policy  of  defense  was  much  the  same  as  at 
the  time  of  the  Persian  invasion,  and  the  enemy 
was  confronted  in  force  at  the  pass  of  Thermop- 
ylic.  Brennus  made  a  more  desperate  attempt 
to  force  the  pass  than  Xerxes  had  done  and  was 
beaten  back  with  a  tremendous  slaughter  of  his 
Gauls.  But  he  found  traitors,  as  Xerxes  had 
done,  to  guide  him  over  the  mountains,  and  the 
Greeks  at  Thermopylce,  surrounded  by  the  enemy, 
could  only  escape  by  sea.  The  Gauis  marched 
on  Delphi,  eager  for  the  plunder  of  the  great 
temple,  and  there  they  met  with  some  fatal  dis- 
aster. Precisely  what  occurred  is  not  known. 
According  to  the  Greeks,  the  god  jirotected  his 
sanctuary,  and  the  accounts  they  have  left  arc 
full  of  miracles  and  prodigies  —  of  earthquakes, 
lightnings,  tempests,  and  disease.  The  only  clear 
facts  seem  to  be  that  Delphi  was  successfully 
defended;  that  the  Gauls  retreated  in  disorder 
and  were  destroyed  "t  vast  numbers  before  the 
remnant  of  them  got  away  from  the  country. 
Brennus  is  said  to  have  killed  himself  to  escape 
the  wrath  of  liis  people  for  the  failure  of  the  ex- 
pedition. One  large  body  of  the  great  army  had 
separated  from  the  rest  and  gone  eastward  into 
Thrace,  before  the  catastrojjhe  occurred.  These 
subsequently  passed  over  to  Asia  and  pursued 
there  an  adventurous  career,  leaving  a  historic 
name  in  the  country — see  Galatia. — C.  Thirl- 
wall,  Ilint.  of  Greece,  ch.  CO. 


GAULS,  Praefect   of  the.    See  Pr^torian 

Pr.(KFECT8. 

GAUSARAPOS,  OR  GUUCHIES,  The. 
See  American  AnouifiiNEs;  Pampas  Tribes. 

GAVELKIND,  Irish.— "The  Irish  law  of 
succession  in  landed  jiroperty,  known  as  that  of 
Irish  gavelkind,  was  a  logical  consequence  of  the 
theory  of  tribal  ownei-ship.  It  a  member  of  the 
tribe  died,  liis  piece  of  land  did  not  descend  by 
right  to  his  eldest  son,  or  even  to  all  his  children 
equally.  Originally,  it  reverted  to  its  sole  abso- 
lute owner,  tlie  tribe,  every  member  of  which 
had  a  right  to  use  projiortionate  to  his  tribal 
status.  This  was  undoubtedly  the  essential  prin- 
ciple of  inheritance  by  gavelkind." — S.  Bryant, 
Celtic  Ireland,  ch.  6. 

Also  in  :  Sir  H.  Maine,  Early  Iliit.  of  Listitu- 
tions,  led.  7. 

GAVELKIND,  Kentish.  See  Feudal  Ten- 
ures. 

GAVE  REN,  Battle  of  (1453).  See  Ghent: 
A.  D.  1451-1453. 


GAZA:  Early  history.     See  Philistines. 
B.  C.  332. — Siege    by    Alexander.  —  In    his 

march  from  Pho?nicia  to  Egypt  (see  Macedonia, 
&c. :  B.  C.  334-330),  Alexander  the  Great  was 
compelled  to  pause  for  several  mouths  and  lay 
siege  to  the  ancient  Philistine  city  of  Gaza.  It 
was  defended  for  the  Persian  king  bv  a  brave 
euuuch  named  Batis.  In  the  Qourse  of  the  siege, 
Alexander  received  a  severe  wound  in  the  shoul- 
der, which  irritated  his  savage  temper.  W  u 
the  town  was  at  length  taken  by  storm,  he  nave 
no  quarter.  Its  male  inhabitants  were  put  to 
the  sword  aud  the  women  and  children  sold  to 
slavery.  The  eunuch  Batis,  being  captured  alive, 
but  wounded,  Avas  dragged  by  the  feet  at  the  tail 
of  a  chariot,  driven  at  full  speed  by  Alexander 
himself.  The  "greatest  of  conquerors"  proved 
himself  often  enough,  in  this  way,  to  be  the 
greatest  of  barbarians  —  in  his  age. — G.  Grote, 
Ilht.  of  Greece,  pt.  2,  ch.  93. 

B.  C.  312.— Battle  between  Ptolemy  and 
Demetrius.    See  Macedonia:  B.  C.  315-310. 

B.  C.  100. — Destruction  by  Alexander  Jan- 
nxus. — Gaza  having  sided  with  the  Egyptian 
king,  in  a  war  between  Alexander  Janntcus,  one 
of  the  Asmonean  kings  of  the  Jews,  and  Ptolemy 
Lathyrus  of  Egypt  and  Cyprus,  the  former  laid 
siege  to  the  city,  about  100  B.  C.,  and  acquired 
possession  of  it  after  several  months,  through 
treachery.  He  took  his  revenge  by  massacring 
the  inhabitants  and  reducing  the  city  to  ruins. 
It  was  rebuilt  not  long  afterwards  by  the  Romans. 
— G.  Long,  Decline  of  the  Soman  liepublic,  v.  8, 
ch.  9. 

A.  D.  1516. — Defeat  of  the  Mamelukes  by 
the  Turks.    See  Turks:  A.  D.  1481-1520. 


GAZACA.     See  Ecbatana. 
GAZARI,  The.    See  Catharists. 
GAZNEVIDES,    OR     GHAZNEVIDES. 

See  Turks:  A.  D.  999-1183. 

GEARY  ACT,  The.  See  United  States  op 
Am.  :  A.  D.  1892. 

GEDDES,  Jenny,  and  her  stool.  See  Scot- 
land: A.  D.  1637. 

GEDROSIANS,  The.— "Close  to  the  Indus, 
and  beyond  the  bare,  hot,  treeless  sLores  of  the 
ocean,  the  southern  part  of  the  plain  [of  eastern 
Iran]  consists  of  sandy  flats,  in  which  notliing 
grows  but  prickly  herbs  and  a  few  palms.     The 
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springs  are  a  day's  journey  from  each  other,  and 
often  more.  Tlii.s  region  was  possessed  by  a 
people  wliom  Herodotus  calls  Sattagydic  and  the 
companions  of  Alexander  of  >Ince(lonia,  Gedro- 
sians.  .  .  .  Neighbours  of  the  Gandnrians,  who, 
as  we  know,  dwelt  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus 
down  to  the  Cabul,  the  Gedrosians  led  a  wander- 
ing, predatory  life;  under  the  Persian  kings  they 
were  united  into  one  satrapy  with  the  Gandan- 
ans." — M.  Duncker,  llint.  of  Antiquity,  hk.  7, 
ch.  1  (v.  5). 

GEIZA  II.,  King  of  Hungary,  A.  D.  1141- 
1100. 

GELA,  Founding  of.  Sec  Syracuse,  Found- 
ing OF. 

GELASIUS  IL,  Pope,  A.  D.  1118-1119. 

GELEONTES.    See  Piiyl/E. 

GELHEIM,  Battle  of  (1298).  See  Geiimant: 
A.  D.  1273-1308. 

GELONI,  The. — An  ancient  colony  of  Greeks 
intermixed  with  natives  which  shared  the  coun- 
try of  the  Budini,  on  the  steppes  between  the 
Ural  Mountains  and  the  Caspian  Sea. — G.  Grote, 
Uist.  of  Greece,  pt.  2,  v.  3,  ch.  17. 

GELVES,  Battle  of  (1510).  See  Baiidary 
States:  A.  D.  1505-1510. 

GEMARA,  The.    See  Talmud. 

GEMBLOURS,  Battle  of  (1578).  SeeNExn- 
ERi.ANDS:  A.  D.  1577-1581. 

GEMEINDE.  — GEMEINDERATH.  See 
Switzerland:  A.  D.  1848-1890. 

GEMOT. —  A  meeting,  assembly,  council, 
moot.     See  Witenagemot. 

GENABUM,  OR  CENABUM.— The  prin- 
cipal town  of  the  Gallic  tribe  called  the  Carnutes ; 
identified  by  most  archaeologists  with  the  modern 
city  of  Orleans,  France,  though  some  think  its 
site  was  at  Qien.     See  Gaul,  Cesar's  conquest 

OF. 

GENAUNI,  The.    See  Rh/Etians. 

GENERAL  PRIVILEGE  OF  ARAGON. 
See  CoiiTKs,  The  early  Spanish. 

GENERALS,  Execution  of  the  Athenian. 
See  Greece:  B.C.  406. 

GENET,  "Citizen,"  the  mission  of.  See 
United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  17!)3. 


GE  N  E  V  A :  Beginnings  of  the  city.   See  Hel- 
VETii,  The  Arrested  Mioration  of  the. 
A.  D.  500.— Under  the   Burgundians.     See 

BURGUNDIANS .   A.  D.  500. 

loth  Century. — In  the  kingdom  of  Aries.  See 
Bub"UNDT:  a.  D.  843-933. 

A.  J.  1401. — Acquisition  of  the  Genevois,  or 
County,  by  the  House  of  Savoy.— The  city  sur- 
rounded.   See  Savoy:   Utii-ISth   Centuries. 

A.  D.  1504-1535.— The  emancipation  of  the 
city  from  the  Vidomme  and  the  Prince-Bishop. 
— Triumph  of  the  Reformation. — "Geneva  was 
nominally  a  free  city  of  the  Empire,  but  had  in 
reality  been  governed  for  some  centuries  by  its 
own  bishop,  associated  with  a  committee  of  lay- 
assessors,  and  controlled  bv  the  general  body  of 
the  citizens,  in  whose  hands  the  ultimate  power 
of  taxation,  and  of  election  of  the  magistrates  and 
regulation  of  the  police,  rested.  The  prince- 
bishop  did  not  exercise  his  temporal  jurisdiction 
directly,  but  through  an  ofllcer  allied  the  Vi- 
domme (vice-dominus),  whose  rights  had  in  the 
15th  century  become  hereditary  in  the  dukes  of 
Savoy.  These  rights  appear  to  have  been  exer- 
cised without  any  considerable  attempt  at  en- 
croachment till  the  beginning  of  the  following 


century,  when  Charles  III.  Guccecdcd  to  tho 
ducal  crown  (1504).  To  his  ambition  the  bishop, 
Jolin,  a  weak  and  willing  tool  of  the  Savoy 
fnmilj',  to  which  he  was  nearly  allied,  ceded 
everything ;  and  the  result  was  ii  tyrannical  at- 
tempt to  destroy  the  liberties  of  the  Geuevese. 
The  Assembly  of  the  citizens  ro.se  in  arms;  a 
bitter  and  sanguinary  contest  ensued  between 
the  Eidgenossen  [Confederates]  or  Patriot  party 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  Mamelukes  or  monarch- 
ical party  on  the  other  side.  By  the  help  of  the 
free  Helvetian  states,  particularly  Berne  and 
Friburg,  the  Patriots  triumphed,  the  friends  of 
Savoy  were  banished,  the  Vidoinmate  abolished, 
and  its  powers  transferred  to  a  board  of  magis- 
trates. The  conduct  of  llie  bishops  in  this  con- 
flict .  .  .  helped  greatly,  as  may  be  imagined, 
to  shake  the  old  hierarchical  authority  in  Geneva ; 
and  when,  in  1532,  Farel  first  made  his  appear- 
ance in  the  city,  he  fo\md  a  party  not  indisposed 
to  join  him  in  his  eager  and  zealous  projects  of 
reform.  He  had  a  hard  fight  for  it,  however, 
and  was  at  first  obliged  to  yield,  and  leave  the 
city  for  a  time;  and  it  was  not  till  August  1535 
that  he  and  Viret  and  Froment  succeeded  in 
abolishing  the  mass,  and  establishing  the  Prot- 
estant faith." — J.  Tulloch,  Leaders  of  the  lief- 
ormation,  pp.  161-162. 

Also  in  :  J.  Planta,  Hist,  of  tlie  Helvetic  Con- 
federacy, bk.  2,  ch.  6  (b.  2).— I.  Spon,  Hist,  of 
tlie  City  and  State  of  Geneva,  hk.  2. — See,  also, 
Switzerland:  A.  D.  1531-1648. 

A.  D.  1536. — The  coming  of  Calvin.  See 
Papacy:  A.  D.  1521-1535. 

A.  D.  1536-1564.  —  Calvin's  Ecclesiastical 
State. —  "Humanly  speaking,  it  was  a  mere  acci- 
dent which  caused  Calvin  to  yield  to  the  en- 
treaties of  his  friends  to  remain  in  the  city  where 
'le  was  to  begin  his  renowned  efforts  in  the  cause 
of  reform.  Geneva  had  been  from  ancient  times 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  imperial  cities  of  the 
Burgandian  territory;  it  was  situated  on  the 
frontiers  of  several  countries  where  the  cross 
roads  of  various  nationalities  met.  The  city, 
which  in  itself  was  remarkable,  belonged  origi-  , 
nally  to  the  German  empire ;  ',  ■  language  of  its 
inhabitants  Avas  Romanic;  :'  was  bounded  on 
one  8id(}  by  Burgundy,  on  tho  other  by  German 
Switzerland.  .  .  .  Geneva  was  apparently  in  a 
state  of  political,  ecclesiastical,  and  moral  decay. 
With  the  puritanical  strictness  of  Geneva,  as  it 
afterwards  became,  before  the  mind's  eye,  it  is 
difficult  to  picture  the  Geneva  of  that  day.  An 
unbridled  love  of  pleasure,  a  reckless  wanton- 
ness, a  licentious  frivolity  had  taken  posses.sion 
of  Genevan  life,  while  the  State  was  the  play- 
thing of  intestine  and  foreign  feuds.  .  .  .  Re- 
formers had  already  appeared  in  the  city:  Vinet, 
Farel,  Theodore  Beza;  they  were  Frenchmen, 
Farel  a  near  neighbour  of  Geneva.  These  French 
Reformers  are  of  quite  a  dillerent  stamp  from 
our  Germans,  who,  according  as  Luther  or  Mel- 
anethon  is  taken  as  their  type,  have  either  a 
plebeian  popular,  or  learned  theological  charac- 
ter. They  arc  either  popular  orators  of  great 
power  and  little  polish,  or  they  belong  to  tho 
learned  circles,  and  keep  strictly  to  this  charac- 
ter. In  France  they  were  mostly'  men  belonging 
not  to  the  lower,  but  to  the  middle  and  higher 
ranks  of  society,  refined  and  cultivated;  anil  in 
this  fact  lay  the  weakness  of  Calvinism,  which 
knew  well  how  to  rule  the  niasces,  but  never  to 
gain  their  affection.  .  .  .  His  [Calvin's]  great- 
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ness  .  .  was  shown  in  the  fanatical  zeal  witli 
wMch  he  entered  the  city,  ready  to  stake  his  life 
for  his  cause.  He  began  to  teach,  to  found  a 
school,  to  labour  on  the  structure  which  was  the 
idea  of  his  life,  to  introduce  reforms  in  doctrine, 
worship,  the  constitution  and  discipline  of  the 
("liiirch,  and  he  preached  with  that  powerful  elo- 
quence only  possessed  by  those  in  whom  char- 
acter and  teaching  are  in  unison.  The  purified 
worsliip  was  to  take  place  within  bare,  unadorned 
walls;  no  picture  of  Christ,  nor  pomp  of  any 
kind,  was  to  disturb  the  aspirations  of  the  soul. 
Life  outside  the  temple  was  also  to  be  a  ser- 
vice of  God ;  games,  swearing,  dancing,  singing, 
worldly  amusements,  and  pleasure  were  re- 
gardccl  by  him  as  sins,  as  much  as  real  vice  and 
crime.  He  began  to  form  little  congregations, 
like  those  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church,  and  it 
need  scarcely  be  said  that  even  in  this  worldl-y 
and  pleasure-loving  city  the  apparition  of  this 
man,  in  the  full  vigour  of  life,  all  conviction  and 
determination,  half  prophet  and  half  tribune, 
produced  a  powerful  impression.  The  number 
of  his  outward  followers  increased,  but  they  were 
outward  followers  only.  Most  of  them  thought 
it  would  be  well  to  make  use  of  the  bold  Re- 
former to  oppose  the  bishop,  and  that  he  would 
find  means  of  establishing  a  new  and  independent 
Church,  but  they  seemed  to  regard  freedom  as 
libertinism.  Calvin  therefore  regarded  the  course 
things  were  taking  with  profound  dissatisfaction. 
...  So  he  delivered  some  extremely  severe  ser- 
mons, which  half  frightened  and  half  estranged 
his  hearers;  and  at  Easter,  1538,  when  the  con- 
gregation came  to  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
he  took  the  unheard-of  step  of  sending  them  all 
back  from  the  altar,  saying,  '  You  are  not  worthy 
to  partake  of  the  Lord's  body ;  you  are  just  what 
you  were  before ;  your  sentiments,  your  morals, 
and  your  conduct  are  unchanged.'  This  was 
more  than  could  be  hazarded  without  peril  to 
his  life.  The  effect  was  indescribable ;  his  own 
friends  disapproved  of  the  step.  But  that  did 
not  dismay  him.  He  had  barely  time  to  flee  for 
his  life,  and  he  had  to  leave  Geneva  in  a  state  of 
transition — a  chaos  which  justified  a  saying  of 
his  own,  that  defection  from  one  Church  is  not 
renovation  by  another.  He  was  now  once  more 
an  exile.  He  wandered  about  on  the  frontiers  of 
his  country,  in  the  German  cities  of  Strasburg, 
Basle,  &c. ,  and  we  several  times  meet  with  him 
in  the  religious  discussions  between  1540  and 
1550.  .  .  .  But  a  time  came  when  they  wished 
him  back  at  Geneva.  ...  In  September,  1541, 
he  returned  and  began  his  celebrated  labours. 
Endowed  with  supreme  power,  like  Lycurgus 
at  Sparta,  he  set  to  work  to  make  Geneva  a  city 
of  the  Lord  —  to  found  an  ecclesiastical  state  in 
which  religion,  public  life,  government,  and  the 
worship  of  God  were  to  be  all  of  a  piece,  and  an 
extraordinary  task  it  was.  Calvinistic  Geneva 
became  the  school  of  reform  for  western  Europe, 
and  scattered  far  and  wide  the  germs  of  simUar 
institutions.  In  times  when  Protestantism  else- 
where had  become  cool,  this  school  carried  on  the 
confiict  with  the  medioeval  Church.  Calvin  was 
implacable  in  his  determination  to  purify  the 
worship  of  God  of  all  needless  adjuncts.  All 
that  was  calculated  to  charm  and  affect  the  senses 
was  abolished ;  spiritual  worship  should  be  inde- 
pendent of  all  earthly  things,  and  should  consist 
of  edification  by  the  word,  and  simple  spiritual 
songs.    All  the  traditional  externals  that  Luther 


had  retained  —  altars,  pictures,  ceremonials,  and 
decorations  of  every  kind  —  were  dispensed  with. 
.  .  .  Calvin  next  established  a  system  of  Church 
discipline  which  controlled  the  individual  in 
every  relation  of  life,  and  ruled  him  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave.  He  retained  all  the  means 
by  which  ecclesiastical  authority  enforced  obedi- 
ence on  the  faithful  in  the  Middle  Ages  —  bap- 
tism, education  up  to  confirmation,  penance, 
penal  discipline,  and  excommunication.  .  .  . 
Calvin  began  his  labours  late  in  the  autumn  of 
1541,  and  he  acquired  and  maintained  more 
power  than  was  ever  exercised  by  the  most  pow- 
erful popes.  He  was  indeed  only  the  '  preacher 
of  the  word,'  but  through  his  great  influence  he 
was  the  lawgiver,  the  administrator,  the  dictator 
of  the  State  of  Geneva.  There  was  nothing  in 
the  commonwealth  that  had  not  been  ordained 
by  him,  and  this  indicates  a  remarkable  aspect 
01  his  character.  Tlie  organization  of  the  State 
of  Geneva  began  with  the  ordinances  of  the  2nd 
of  January,  1542.  There  were  four  orders  of 
officials — pastors,  teachers,  ciders,  and  deacons. 
The  Consistory  was  formed  of  the  pastors  and 
elders.  .  .  .  It  was  the  special  duty  of  the  Consis- 
tory, which  was  composed  of  the  clergy  and 
twelve  laymen,  to  see  that  the  ordinances  were 
duly  observed,  and  it  was  the  supreme  tribunal 
of  morals.  .The  twelve  laymen  were  elected  for 
a  year,  by  the  council  of  two  hundred,  on  the 
nomination  by  the  clergy.  The  Consistory  met 
every  Thursday  to  see  that  everything  in  the 
church  was  in  order.  They  had  the  power 
of  excommunication,  but  this  only  consisted  in 
exclusion  from  the  community  of  the  faithful, 
and  the  loss  of  the  privilege  of  partaking  of  the 
Lord's  Supper.  It  also  decided  questions  relat- 
ing to  marriage.  The  deacons  had  the  care  of 
the  poor  and  of  almsgiving.  Calvin  himself 
was  the  soul  of  the  whole  organization.  But  he 
was  a  cold,  stiff,  almost  gloomy  being,  and  his 
character  produccb  a  very  different  impression 
from  the  genial  warmth  of  Luther,  who  could  be 
cheerful  and  merry  with  his  family.  Half  Old 
Testament  prophet,  half  Republican  demagogue, 
Calvin  could  do  anything  in  his  State,  but  it  was 
by  means  of  his  personal  influence,  the  authority 
of  his  words,  'the  majesty  of  his  character,'  as 
was  said  by  a  magistrate  of  Geneva  after  his 
death.  He  was  to  the  last  the  simple  minister, 
whose  frugal  mode  of  life  appeared  to  his  ene- 
mies like  niggardliness.  After  a  reign  of  twenty- 
three  years,  he  left  behind  him  the  possessions  of 
a  mendicant  monk.  ...  No  other  reformer  es- 
tablished so  rigid  a  church  discipline.  .  .  .  All 
noisy  games,  games  of  chance,  dancing,  singing 
of  profane  songs,  cursing  and  swearing,  were 
forbidden,  and  .  .  .  church-going  and  Sabbath- 
keeping  were  strictly  enjoined.  The  moral  po- 
lice took  account  of  everything.  Every  citizen 
had  to  be  at  home  by  nine  o'clock,  under  heavy 
penalties.  Adultery,  which  had  previously  been 
punished  by  a  few  days'  imprisonment  and  a 
small  fine,  was  now  punished  by  death.  ...  At 
a  time  when  Europe  had  no  solid  results  of  re- 
form to  show,  this  little  State  of  Geneva  stood 
up  as  a  great  power ;  year  by  year  it  sent  forth 
apostles  into  the  world,  who  preached  its  doc- 
trines everywhere,  and  it  became  the  most  dreaded 
counterpoise  to  Rome,  when  Rome  no  longer  had 
any  bulwark  to  defend  her.  ...  It  formed  a 
weighty  counterpoise  to  the  desperate  efforts 
which  the  ancient  Church  and  monarchical  power 
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were  mftking  to  crush  the  spirit  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. It  wiia  impossible  to  oppose  CaralTii,  Philip 
II.,  and  the  Stuarts,  with  Luther's  passive  resis- 
tance ;  men  were  wanted  who  were  ready  to  wage 
war  to  the  knife,  and  siich  was  the  Calvinist'c 
school.  It  everywhere  accepted  the  challenge ; 
throughout  all  the  contlicts  for  political  and  re- 
ligious liberty,  up  to  the  time  of  the  first  emi- 
gration to  America,  in  France,  the  Netherlands, 
England,  and  Scotland,  Ave  recognise  the  Genevan 
school.  A  little  bit  of  the  world's  history  was 
enacted  in  Geneva,  which  forms  the  proudest 
portion  of  the  si-xteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies."—  L.  Ililusser,  The  Period  of  the  Ih forma- 
tion, ch.  18. 

Ai.so  IN :  P.  Henry,  Life  and  Times  of  Calvin, 
pt.  2-3.— J.  H.  Merle  D'Aubigne,  Ilitt.  of  the 
lleformation  in  the  time  of  Calvin,  bk.  9  and  11. — 
F.  P.  Guizot,  Calvin,  ch.  12-22.— L.  von  Ranke, 
Civil  Wars  and  Monarchy  in  France,  IWi-Xlth 
Centuries,  ch.  8. 

A.  D.  1570.— Treaty  with  the  Duke  of  Sa- 
voy.— Agreement  of  non-molestation.  See  Sa- 
voy: A.  I).  1559-1580. 

A.  D.  1602-1603. — The  escalade  of  the  Sa- 
voyards and  its  repulse. — Treaty  of  St.  Julien. 
— Finding  a  pretext  in  some  hostile  manifesta- 
tions which  had  appeared  among  the  Genevese 
during  a  conflict  between  thr  ench  king  and 
himself,  Charles  Emanuel  I. ,  duivu  of  Savoy,  chose 
to  consider  himself  at  war  with  Geneva,  and 
"determined  to  flglit  out  his  quarrel  without 
further  notice.  The  night  of  the  11th  to  the  12th 
of  December,  1602,  is  forever  memorable  in  the 
annals  of  Geneva.  4,000  Savoyards,  aided  by 
darkness,  attempted  the  escalade  of  its  v,^alls;  an 
unforeseen  accident  disconcerted  them ;  the  citi- 
zens exhibited  the  most  hero  c  presence  of  mind ; 
the  ladders  by  which  the  aggressors  ascended 
were  shot  down  by  a  random  cannon-ball;  the 
troops  outside  fell  into  confusion ;  those  who  had 
already  entered  the  town  were  either  mowed 
down  in  fight  or  hung  on  the  scaffold  on  the 
morrow;  thus  the  whole  enterprise  miscarried. 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  Duke  came  forward  with 
his  whole  host,  and  tried  to  prevail  by  open  force 
where  stratagem  had  failed.  He  was  thwarted 
by  the  intervention  of  the  French  and  Swiss,  and 
compelled  by  their  threats  to  si^n  the  Treaty  of 
St.  Julien  (July  21st,  1603),  which  secured  the 
independence  of  the  Genevese.     Charles  never- 


theless did  not,  to  his  last  day,  give  up  his  de- 
iHedmont,  v.  3,  ch.  2. 


signs  upon  that  city." — A.   Gallenga,   Hist,   of 


A.  D.  1798.— Forcibly  united  to  the  French 
Republic.  See  Switzerland:  A.  D.  1792- 
1798. 

A.  D.  1814.— United  with  the  Swiss  Con- 
federation. See  Switzerland:  A.  D.  1803- 
1848. 

A.  D.  i8i|.— United  as  a  canton  to  the 
Swiss  Confederation,  by  the  Congress  of 
'Vienna.    See  Vienna,  The  Congress  of. 


GENEVA  CONVENTION,  The.  See  Red 
Cross. 

GENEVA  TRIBUNAL  OF  ARBITRA- 
TION. See  Al.\t  .vMA  Claims:  A.  D.  1871,  and 
1871-1872. 

GENEVOIS,  The.  See  Savoy  and  Pied- 
mont: 11tii-15tii  Centuries. 

GENGHIS  KHAN,  The  conquests  of.  See 
Mongols:  A.  D.  1153-1227. 


GENOA:  Origin  and  rise  of  the  city. — "Gen- 
oa, anciently  Geniui,  was  the  chief  marltimo 
city  of  Liguria,  and  afterwards  a  Uoinan  nuini- 
cipiuni.  Under  the  Lombards  the  constant  inva- 
sions of  the  Saracens  united  the  profcnsion.s  of 
trade  and  war,  and  its  greatest  merchants  be- 
came also  its  greatest  generals,  while  its  naval 
captains  were  also  merchants.  The  Crusades 
were  (if  great  advantage  to  Genoa  [see  Crusades: 
A.  D.  1104-1111]  in  enabling  it  to  istabli.sh  trad- 
ing settlements  as  far  as  the  Black  Sea;  but  tho 
power  of  Pisa  in  the  East,  as  well  as  its  posses- 
sion of  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  led  to  wars  between 
it  and  Genoa,  in  which  the  Gi'noese  took  Corsica 
[see  Corsica:  Early  History]  and  drqve  the 
Pisans  out  of  Sardinia.  By  land  the  Genoese 
territory  was  extended  to  Nice  on  one  side  and  to 
Spezia  on  the  other. " — A.  J.  C.  Hare,  Cities  of 
Xorthern  and  Central  Ittdy.  v.  1,  p.  30. 

A.  D.  1256-1257.— Battles  w'th  the  Vene- 
tians at  Acre.     See  Venice:  A.  1).  1256-1257. 

A.  D.  1261-1290. — The  supplanting  of  Venice 
at  Constantinople  and  in  the  Black  Sea  trade. 
— Colofties  in  the  Crimea. — \IVars  with  Venice. 
— Victory  ai  Curzola  and  favorable  treaty  of 
peace. — "During  the  Latin  dynasty  in  Constan- 
tinople the  Genoese  never  gained  the  first  place 
in  the  commerce  of  the  Black  Sea.  ...  It  was 
Venice  who  held  the  key  of  all  this  commerce,  at 
Constantinople ;  when,  after  diverting  the  whole 
course  of  the  fourth  Crusade,  she  induced  Chris- 
tendom to  waste  its  energies  on  subduing  the 
Greek  empire  for  her  benefit  [see  Byzantine 
Empire:  A.  D.  1203-1204].  With  the  exiled  Greek 
dynasty,  however,  the  Genoese  were  always  on 
the  best  of  terms,  at  Trebizond,  Nicea,  and  in 
Roumania;  and  recognizing  that  as  long  as  the 
Latins  were  all-powerful  in  Constantinople  she 
would  have  to  relinquis'\  the  cream  of  the  Black 
Sea  commerce  to  tlie  Queen  of  the  Adriatic,  she 
at  length  determined  to  strike  a  bold  stroke  and 
replace  a  Greek  again  on  the  throne. "  This  was 
accomplished  in  1261,  when  Baldwin  II.  fled  from 
the  Byzantine  capital  and  Michael  Paleologus 
took  possession  of  his  throne  and  crown  (sec 
Greek  Empire  of  NiCiEA:  A.  D.  1204-1261). 
For  the  assistance  given  in  that  revolution,  the 
Genoese  obtained  the  treaty  of  Ninfeo,  ' '  wliich 
firmly  established  their  influence  in  the  Black 
Sea.  .  .  .  Thus  did  the  brave  mariner-town  of 
Genoa  turn  the  scale  of  the  vast,  but  rotten, 
Eastern  Empire;  and  her  reward  was  manifold. 
The  grateful  emperor  gave  her  streets  and  quays 
in  Constantinople,  immunity  from  tribute,  and  a 
free  passage  for  her  commerce.  ...  In  addition 
to  these  excellent  terms  in  the  treaty  of  Ninfeo, 
the  emperor  conceded  to  various  (Genoese  private 
families  numerous  islands  in  the  Archipelago. 
.  .  .  But  the  great  nucleus  of  this  power  was  the 
streets,  churches,  and  quays  in  (ijonstantinople 
whicli  were  allotted  to  the  Genoese,  and  formed 
a  vast  emporium  of  strength  and  commerce, 
which  must  have  eventually  led  to  entire  pos- 
session of  Constantinople,  had  not  the '  podesta, '  or 
ruler  of  the  (Jcnocse  colony  there,  thought  ,'U, 
from  personal  raotive^;,  or  from  large  offers  made 
him  l)y  the  Venetians,  to  attempt  a  restoration  of 
the  Latin  line.  .  .  .  His  conspiracy  was  dis- 
covered, and  the  Genoese  were  sent  away  in  a 
body  to  Eraclea.  Hcvever,  on  representation 
from  home  that  it  whs  none  of  their  doing,  and 
that  Guercio  had  been  acting  entirely  on  his  own 
account,  the  emperor  yielded  in  perpetuity  to  the 
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flonopso  the  town  of  Pern,  on  tho  solo  condition 
tliiit  tlio  governors  should  do  1dm  lioniago  [see, 
also,  Conhtantinoi'lk:  A.  I).  1201-14581.  .  .  . 
Thus  were  the  GoniK'so  estubllshed  in  this  com- 
iniindhig  position;  here  they  hud  a  separate  gov- 
ernment of  their  own,  from  here  they  ruled  the 
road  of  commeree  from  China  to  Europe;  and, 
taking  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  the  em- 
perors, they  were  able  to  do  muti.  as  they  wished 
about  building  fortres-ses  and  palaces,  with  gar- 
dens to  the  water's  edge ;  and  thus  from  Pera, 
with  its  citiwlel  of  Galata  behind  it,  they  were 
enabled  to  dictate  what  terms  they  pleased  to 
ships  passing  to  and  from  the  Bosphorus."  In 
the  Black  Sea,  "from  time  immemorial,  the  small 
tongue  of  land  now  known  as  the  Crimea,  then 
as  the  Tauric  Chersonese,  was  the  mart  towards 
which  all  the  caravan  trade  of  Asia  was  directed 
by  this  northern  road,  and  upon  this  tongue  of 
land  8i)rang  up  a  group  of  noble  cities  which, 
until  finally  seized  by  the  Turks,  were  without 
exception  Genoese  property.  Of  these,  Caffa  was 
the  chief.  When  this  city  wa.i  built  on  the 
ruins  of  Theodosia,  and  by  whom,  is  somewhat 
shrouded  in  mystery.  Certain  it  is  that  Genoa 
had  a  colony  here  soon  after  tho  first  Crusade. 
.  .  .  Second  only  to  Caffa  in  importance,  and  bet- 
ter known  to  us  by  name,  was  the  town  of  Crim, 
which  gave  its  name  eventually  to  tho  whole 
peninsula,  which  originally  it  had  got  from  the 
Oim  Tatars.  .  .  .  Prior  to  its  cession  to  the 
Genoese,  it  had  been  the  residence  of  a  Tatar 
emperor.  .  .  .  Here,  then,  in  this  narrow  tongue 
of  land,  which  we  now  call  the  Crimea,  was  the 
kernel  of  Genoese  prosperity.  As  long  as  she 
flourished  here  she  flourished  at  home.  And 
when  at  length  the  Turkish  scourge  swept  over 
this  peninsula  and  swallowed  up  her  colonies,  the 
Ligurian  KepuhMc,  by  a  process  of  slow  decay, 
withered  like  a  bupless  tree."  The  supplanting 
of  the  Venetians  at  Constantinople  by  the  Genoese, 
and  the  great  advantages  gained  by  the  latter  in 
the  commerce  of  the  Black  Sea,  led  necessarily 
to  war  between  the  rival  republics.  "To  main- 
tain her  newly  acquired  influence  in  the  East, 
Genoa  sent  forth  a  fleet  under  the  joint  command 
of  Pierino  Grimaldi,  a  noble,  and  Perchelto  Stal- 
lone, the  people's  representative.  They  encoun- 
tered the  Venetian  squadron  at  Malvasia  [1263] 
which  was  greatly  inferior  to  their  own.  But 
as  the  combatants  were  just  warming  to  their 
work,  Mallone,  actuated  by  party  spirit,  with- 
drew his  ships  and  sailed  away.  The  Venetians 
could  scarcely  believe  what  they  sa  :;  they  an- 
ticipated some  deep  laid  stratagem,  and  withdrew 
for  a  while  from  the  contest.  When  however 
they  beheld  Mallone's  galleys  fairly  under  sail, 
they  wonderingly  attacked  Grimaldi  and  his  13 
ships  and  obtained  an  easy  victory.  Grimaldi 
fell  at  his  post.  .  .  .  This  fatal  day  of  Malvasia 
[sometimes  called  the  battle  of  Sette  Pozzi] 
might  easily  have  secured  Venice  her  lost  place 
in  the  Black  Sea  hr.d  she  been  able  to  follow  up 
her  victory,  but  'vitli  inexplicable  want  of  vigour 
she  remained  inactive."  Genoa,  meantime,  re- 
covered from  the  disaster  and  sent  out  another 
fleet  which  captured  a  rich  squadron  of  Venetian 
merchant  ships  in  the  Adriatic,  takiug  large 
booty.  "It  surprises  us  immensely  to  find  how 
for  the  next  thirty  years  Genoa  was  able  to  keep 
up  a  desultory  warfare  with  Venice,  when  she 
was  at  the  height  of  her  struggle  with  Pisa ;  and 
it  surprises  us  still  more  that  Venice  raised  not  a 


hand  to  assist  Pisa,  though  she  was  on  most 
friendly  terms  with  lu-r,  and  when  by  so  doing 
she  could  have  ruined  Genoa.  .  .  .  After  the  fall 
of  Pisa  at  Mdorla,  in  1290  [1284],  Genoa  could 
transfer  her  attentlcm  with  all  the  greater  vigour 
to  her  contest  against  Venice.  Four  years  after 
this  victory  men's  minds  were  again  bent  on  war. 
Venice  cared  not  to  pay  a  tax  to  her  rival  on  all 
ships  which  went  to  Caffa,  Genoa  resented  tho 
treatment  she  had  received  in  Cyprus,  and  thus 
the  rivals  prepared  for  another  and  more  deter- 
mined contest  for  supremacy."  The  Venetians 
sent  a  fleet  to  ojjerate  in  the  Black  Sea.  ' '  Fire  was 
set  to  the  hou.ses  of  Galata,  irreparable  damage 
was  done  to  Caffa,  and  in  tlie  Archipelago  every- 
thing Genoese  was  burnt,  and  then  off  they  sailed 
for  Cyprus,  whilst  the  Genoese  were  squabbling 
amongst  themselves.  With  much  trouble  the 
many  rulers  of  Genoa  succeeded  at  length  in  ad- 
justing their  difference,  and  a  goodly  array  of  70 
galleys  was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  Lainba  D'Oria 
to  punish  the  Venetians  for  their  depredations. 
.  .  .  Much  larger  was  the  force  Venice  produced 
for  the  contest,  and  when  the  combatants  met  off 
Curzola,  amongst  the  Dalmatian  islands,  the 
Genoese  were  anxious  to  come  to  terms,  and 
sought  them,  but  the  Venetians  haughtily  re- 
fused. .  .  .  This  battle  of  Curzola  [September 
8,  1298]  was  a  sharp  and  vehement  struggle,  and 
resulted  in  terrible  loss  to  tho  Venetians,  four  of 
v/hose  galleys  alone  escaped  to  tell  the  tale.  .  .  . 
Had  Lamba  D'Oria  but  driven  the  contest  home, 
Venice  was  ill-prepared  to  meet  him;  as  it  was, 
he  determined  to  sail  off  to  Genoa,  taking  with 
him  the  Venetian  admiral  .  .  .  Dandolo.  Chained 
to  the  mast  of  his  own  vessel,  and  unable  to  sus- 
tain the  effects  of  his  humiliation,  there,  as  he 
stootl,  Dandolo  dashed  his  head  against  the  mast 
and  died.  .  .  .  Tlie  natural  result  of  such  a  vic- 
tory was  a  most  favourable  peace  for  Genoa, 
signed  under  the  direction  of  Matteo  Visconti, 
lord  of  Milan,  in  1299;  and  thus  the  century 
closed  on  Genoa  as  without  doubt  the  most 
powerful  state  in  ItsUy,  and  unquestionably  the 
mistress  of  tho  Mediterranean.  .  .  .  The  next 
outbreak  of  war  between  the  two  Republics  had 
its  origin  in  the  occupation  of  the  island  of  Chios, 
in  1349,"  and  Genoa  in  that  struggle  encountered 
not  the  Venetians  alone,  but  the  Greeks  and 
Catalans  in  alliance  with  them  (see  Constanti- 
nople: A.  D.  1348-1355).— J.  T.  Bent,  Genoa: 
lIoiD  the  Republic  rose  and  fell,  ch.  6  and  8. 

Also  in:  W.  C.  Hazlitt,  Hist,  of  the  Venetian 
Eepi'blie,  ch.  11  {v.  2). 

A.  D.  1282-1290.— War  with  Pisa.— The 
crreat  victory  of  Meloria. — Capture  of  the  chain 
of  the  Pisan  harbor.    See  Pisa  :  A.  D.  106;}-1293. 

A.  D.  1313. — Alliance  with  the  Emperor 
Henry  VII.  against  Naples.  See  Italy:  A.  D. 
1310-1313. 

A.  D.  1318-1319. — Feuds  of  the  four  great 
families.— Siege  of  the  city  by  the  exiles  and 
the  Lombard  princes,  and  its  defense  by  the 
King  of  Naples.     See  Italy  :  A.  D.  1313-1330. 

A.  D.  1348-1355.— War  with  the  Greeks, 
Venetians  and  Aragonese.  See  Constantino- 
ple:  ad.  1348-1o55. 

A.  D.  1353. — Annexed  by  the  Visconti  to 
their  Milanese  principality.  See  Milan  :  A.  D. 
1277-1447. 

A.  D.  1378-1379. — Renewed  war  with  Ven- 
ice.—The  victory  at  Pola.  See  Venice  :  A.  D. 
1378-1379. 
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GENOA,  1500-1507. 


A.  D.  1370-1381.—  The  disastrous  war  of 
Chioggia. — Venice  triumphant.    Mt-e  Vkmce: 

A.  I),  iino-iiwi. 

A.  D.  1381-1422. — A  succession  of  foreign 
masters  : — The  Kine  of  France,  the  Marquis 
of  Monferrat  and  tne  Duke  of  Milan.— The 
liistory  of  Genoa  for  more  thim  a  century  after 
the  (li3astrou.s  War  of  ChioKgia  "  is  one  long 
and  meluucholy  tis.suu  of  internal  and  external 
troubles,  coming  faster  and  faster  upon  one 
another  us  the  inherent  vitality  of  the  Ucpublic; 
grew  weaker.  .  .  .  During  this  period  we  have 
a  constant  and  unhealthy  cravnig  for  foreign 
masters,  be  tliey  Marquisesof  Monferrato,  Dukes 
of  Milan,  or  the  more  forniidablo  subverters  of 
freedom,  the  kings  of  France.  .  .  .  In  1390  .  .  . 
Adorno  [then  doge  of  Genoa],  finding  himself  un- 
able to  tyrannize  as  he  wished,  decided  on  hand- 
ing over  the  government  to  Charles  VI.  of  France. 
In  this  he  was  ably  backed  up  by  many  members 
of  tlie  old  nobility,  as  the  signatures  to  the  treaty 
testify.  The  king  was  to  lie  entitled  '  Defender 
of  the  Commune  and  People,'  and  was  to  respect 
in  every  way  the  existing  order  of  things.  So 
on  the  27th  of  November,  in  that  year,  the  great 
bell  in  the  tower  of  the  ducal  palace  was  rung, 
the  French  standard  was  raised  by  the  side  of  the 
red  cross  of  Genoa,  and  in  the  great  council  hall, 
where  her  rulers  had  sat  for  centuries,  now  .sat 
enthroned  the  French  ambas-sadprs,  whilst  Anto- 
niotto  Adorno  handed  over  to  them  the  sceptre 
and  keys  of  the  city.  These  symbols  of  govern- 
ment were  graciously  restored  to  him,  with  the 
admonition  that  he  should  no  longer  be  styled 
'doge,' but  'governor'  in  the  name  of  France. 
Thus  did  Adorno  sell  his  country  for  the  love  of 
power,  preferring  to  be  tlie  head  of  many  slaves, 
rather  than  to  live  as  a  subordinate  in  a  free  com- 
munity. The  first  two  governors  sent  by  France 
after  Adorno's  death  were  unable  to  cope  with 
the  seething  mass  of  corruption  they  found  within 
the  city  vails,  until  the  JIarshal  Boucicault  was 
sent,  whose  name  was  far  famed  for  cruelty  in 
Spain  against  the  Moors,  in  Bulgaria  against  the 
Turks,  and  in  France  against  the  rebels."  The 
government  of  Boucicault  was  hard  and  cruel, 
and  "  his  name  is  handed  down  by  the  Genoese  as 
the  most  hateful  of  her  many  tyrants."  In  1409 
they  took  advantage  of  his  absence  from  the  city 
to  bring  in  the  Marquis  of  Monferrato,  wlio  es- 
tablished himself  in  his  place.  "  It  was  but  for 
a  brief  period  that  the  Genoese  submitted  to  the 
Marqins  of  Monferrato;  they  preferred  to  return 
to  their  doges  and  uiternal  quarrels.  .  .  .  Through- 
out the  city  nothing  was  heard  but  the  din  of 
arms.  Brother  fought  against  brother,  father 
against  son,  and  for  the  whole  of  an  unusually 
chill  December,  in  1414,  there  was  not  a  by-path 
in  Genoa  which  was  not  paved  with  lances,  bat- 
tle-axes and  dead  bodies.  .  .  .  Out  of  this  fiery 
trial  Genoa  at  length  emerged  with  Tommaso 
Campofregoso  as  her  doge,  one  of  the  few  bright 
lights  which  illumined  Liguria  during  the  early 
part  of  this  century.  .  .  .  The  Genoese  arms 
during  this  time  of  quiescence  again  shone  forth 
with  Something  of  their  ancient  brilliancy.  Cor- 
sica was  subdued,  and  a  substantial  league  was 
formed  with  Henry  V.  of  England,  .  .  .  1421,  by 
which  perpetual  friendship  and  peace  by  land 
and  sea  was  sworn.  Short,  liowever,  was  the 
period  during  which  Genoa  could  rest  contented 
at  home.  Campofregoso  was  driven  from  the 
dogeship,  and  Filippo  Maria,  Viscouti  of  Milan, 


was  appointed  protector  of  the  Uci»ublic  [1432], 
and  tlirough  this  allegiance  the  GeniH'se  were 
drawn  into  an  unprofitable  war  for  the  succession 
in  Naples,  in  which  the  Duke  of  Milan  and  the 
I'ope  supported  the  claims  of  Queen  Joanna  a.id 
her  adoi)ted  stm,  Louis  of  Anjou.  against  Al- 
plionso  of  Aragon." — J.  T.  Bent,  Uen<Mi,  r/i.  9. — 
The  I'liiirrml  Ilint.,  ch.  78.  »eet.  3-1  (r.  25). 

A.  D.  1385-1386.— Residence  of  Pope  Urban 
VI.    .ScelT.M.YiSorriiKUN):  A.  D.  i:m-i:w». 

A.  D.  Iii07-i448.— The  Bank  of  St.  George. 
—"The  Hank  of  St.  George  was  founded  in 
Genoa  in  the  year  1407.  It  was  an  immense  suc- 
cf""*  and  a  great  supi)ort  to  the  government.  It 
gradually  became  a  republic  within  the  republic, 
more  peaceful  and  better  regulated  than  its  mis- 
tress.' In  1448  the  administration  of  Corsica  and 
of  the  Genoese  cohmies  in  the  Levant  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Bank,  which  then(efi)rwar(l  aj)- 
pointed  governors  and  ctmducted  colonial  atTairs. 
— G.  B.  Malleson,  Htudies  from  Oeiioese  Uutory, 
ih  75. 

Ai,80  in:  J.  T.  Bent,  Genoa,  ch.  11. — See,  also, 

C0U8ICA:    EaULV  IIISTOUY. 

A.  D.  1421-1435.— Submission  to  the  Duke 
of  Milan,  and  recovery  of  the  freedom  of  the 
citjr.    See  Italy:  A.  I).   1412-1447. 

A.  D.  1458-1464.— Renewed  struggles  of  do- 
mestic faction  and  changes  of  foreign  masters. 
— Submission  to  the  Dukes  of  Milan. — "Gen- 
oa, wearied  with  internal  convulsions,  which 
followed  each  other  incessantly,  had  lost  all  in- 
fluence over  the  rest  of  Italy;  continually  op- 
pressed by  faction,  it  no  longer  preserved  even 
the  recollection  of  liberty.  In  1458,  it  had  sub- 
mitted to  the  king  of  France,  then  Charles  VII. ; 
and  John  of  Anjou,  duke  of  Calabria,  had  como 
to  exerci.se  the  functions  of  governor  in  the 
king's  name.  He  made  it,  at  the  same  time,  his 
fortress,  from  wlience  to  attack  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  [sec  It'lv:  A.  D.  1447-1480],  But  this 
war  had  worn  ouo  die  patience  of  the  Genoese; 
they  rose  against  tlie  French ;  and,  on  the  17tli  of 
July,  1401,  destroyed  the  army  sent  to  subdue 
them  by  Rene  of  Anjou.  The  Genoese  had  no 
sooner  thrown  off  a  foreign  yoke  than  they  be- 
came divided  into  two  factions,  —  the  Adorni  and 
the  Fregosi  [severally  partisans  of  two  families 
of  that  name  which  contended  for  the  control  of 
the  republic]:  both  had  at  different  times,  and 
more  than  once,  given  them  a  doge.  The  more 
violent  and  tyrannical  of  these  factious  magis- 
trates was  Paolo  Fregoso,  also  archbishop  of 
Genoa,  who  had  returned  to  his  country,  in  1462, 
as  chief  of  banditti ;  and  left  it  again,  two  years 
afterwards,  as  chief  of  a  band  of  pirates.  The 
Genoese,  disgusted  with  their  independence, 
which  was  disgraced  by  so  many  crimes  and 
disturbances,  had,  on  the  13th  of  April,  1464, 
yielded  to  Francesco  Sforza,  duke  of  Alilan ;  and 
afterwards  remained  subject  to  his  son  Galeazzo. " 
—J.  C.  L.  de  Sismondi,  Hioi.  of  tlie  Italian  Re- 
publics, eh.  11. 

Also  in  :  B.  Duffy,  The  Tuscan  Republics,  ch. 
23. 

A.  D.  1475. — Loss  of  possessions  in  the 
Crimea.     SeeTuiiKs:   A.  D.  1451-1481. 

A.  D.  1500-1507.— Capitulation  to  Louis 
XII.  of  France,  conqueror  of  Milan. — Revolt 
and  subjugation. — By  the  conquest  of  Milan 
(see  Italy:  A.  D.  1499-1500),  Louis  XII.  of 
France  acquired  the  signoria  of  Genoa,  v  liich 
had  been  held  by  the  deposed  duke,  Ludovico 
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Rfnrza.  "Acrnrding  to  the  capitulation,  one 
Imlf  (if  tlic  inugiHtnilfM  of  QcnoHHmiiiid  be  noldc, 
the  otiicr  linlf  plelKiiiiii.  Tlicy  wcrt!  to  i)e  elioseu 
I'v  tlie  HulIragfS  of  tljcir  fellow  riti/.t'iis;  tlicy 
\M T'' Ui  ri'tain  tlio  jjovfrmiifiit  of  tlio  wiioie  at 
Liguriu,  and  tiie  ailiniiiistrutioii  of  tluir  own 
flnnncos,  willi  the  rcHcrvalioii  of  ti  lixcil  Hiini 
nuyiiblc  yearly  to  tlie  kiiifr  of  Frimce.  Hut  tlie 
Frenclu'oiilil  iu!ver<'oini>n'iiciid  tli;il  iiolih'Hwere 
on  an  ciitiality  with  villains;  that  a  king  waH 
lK>iind  l)y  condiitions  imposed  by  his  sid)jeetH;  or 
that  money  could  Ik-  refused  to  lutn  who  Inid 
force.  All  thecaiiittdations  of  tJenou  weresueces- 
slvely  violated ;  while  the  Genoese  nobles  ranged 
themselves  on  the  side  of  a  king  against  their 
country:  they  were  known  to  tarry  insolently 
about  them  a  dagger,  on  which  was  inscribed, 
'Chastise  villains';  so  impatient  were  they  to 
sepamtc  themselves  from  the  people,  even  by 
meanness  and ussassiiiation.  That  people  could 
not  support  the  double  yoke  of  a  foreign  master 
and  of  nobles  who  l)etraved  their  countn'.  (^n 
the  7th  of  February,  io07,  they  rcvoltecC  drove 
out  the  French,  proclaimed  the  rejiublic,  and 
named  a  new  doge ;  but  time  failed  them  to  or- 
ganize their  defence.  On  the  3d  of  April,  Louis 
advanced  from  Grenoble  with  a  powerful  army. 
lie  soon  arrived  before  Genoa :  the  newly-raised 
militia,  unable  to  withstand  veteran  troops,  were 
defeated.  Louis  entered  Genoa  on  the  29th  of 
April;  and  immediately  sent  the  doge  and  the 
greater  number  of  the  generous  citizens,  who 
had  signalized  themrx'lves  in  the  defence  of  their 
country,  to  the  scaffold." — J.  C.  L.  de  Sismondi, 
Ilist.  of  tlie  Italian  Republic*,  ch.  14. 

Axso  IN :  L.  von  I^nke,  Hint,  of  tlie  Latin  and 
Teutonic  Nations  from  1494  to  1514,  ?).  260. 

A.  D.  1527-1528. — French  dominion  momen- 
tarily, restored  and  then  overthrown  by  An- 
drew Doria. — The  republic  revived.  See 
Italy:  A.  D.  1527-1529. 

A.  D.  1528-1559. — The  conspiracy  of  Fiesco 
and  its  failure. — Revolt  and  recovery  of  Cor- 
sica.— "Sustiiined  by  the  ability  of  Doria,  and 
{)rotected  by  the  arms  of  Charles  V. ,  the  Repub- 
ic,  during  near  nineteen  years  subsequent  to 
this  auspicious  revolution,  continued  in  the  en- 

toyment  of  dignified  independence  and  repose. 
Jut,  the  memorable  conspiracy  of  Louis  Fiesco, 
Count  of  Lavagna,  the  Catiline  of  Liguria,  had 
nearly  subverted  Genoa,  and  reduced  it  anew  to 
the  obedience  of  France,  or  exposed  it  once  more 
to  all  the  misfortunes  of  anarchy.  The  massacre 
of  Doria  and  his  family  constituted  one  of  the 
primary  objects  of  the  plot;  while  the  dissimu- 
lation, intrepidity,  and  capacity,  which  marked 
its  leader  .  .  .  have  rendered  the  attempt  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  related  in  motlern  history. 
It  was  accompanied  with  complete  success  till  the 
moment  of  its  termination.  Jeannetin  Doria,  the 
heir  ot  that  house,  having  perished  by  the  dag- 
ger, and  Andrew,  Ids  uncle,  being  with  difficulty 
saved  by  his  servants,  who  transported  him  out 
of  the  city,  the  Genoese  Senate  was  about  to 
submit  unconditionally  to  Fiesco,  when  that 
nobleman,  by  a  sudden  and  accidental  death,  at 
once  rendered  abortive  his  own  hopes  and  those 
of  his  followers.  The  government,  resuming 
courage,  expelled  the  surviving  conspirators ;  and 
Doria,  on  his  return  to  the  city,  sullied  the  lustre 
of  his  high  character,  by  proceeding  to  acts  of 
cruelty  against  the  brothers  and  adherents  of  the 
Count  of  Lavagna.     Notwithstanding  this  cul- 


pable and  vindictive  cxceMi,  ho  contintied  invari- 
ably firm  to  the  political  principles  which  he  had 
inculcated,  for  maintaining  the  freedom  of  the 
Commonwealth.  Philip,  Prince  of  Spain,  son  of 
Charles  V.,  having  visited  Genoa  in  the  suc- 
ceeding year,  attempted  to  induce  the  senate, 
under H])eciouH  jjretences  of  Kccuring  their  safety, 
to  consent  to  the  eonstruclion  (if  a  citadel,  garri- 
soned by  iSpaniards.  Hut  ho  found  in  thnt  as- 
Hctnblv,  as  well  as  in  Doria,  an  insiirniountable 
oppcwltion  to  the  measiuc,  whic-h  was  rejected 
with  unanimous  indignation.  Tin;  island  of 
Corsica,  which  had  been  subjected  for  ages  to 
Genoa,  and  which  was  oppressed  by  a  tyramdcal 
administration,  took  up  arms  at  this  jjcriod  ( 1558- 
15.59];  and  the  French  having  aided  the  insur- 
gents, tliey  maintained  a  long  and  successful 
struggle  against  their  oppressors.  But  the  peace 
concluded  at  Cateau  between  Philip,  King  of 
Spain,  and  Henry  II.,  in  which  the  Spanish  court 
dictated  terms  to  France,  obliged  that  naticm  to 
evacuate  their  Corsican  ac(iuisitions,  and  to  re- 
store the  island  to  the  Genoese  [see  Fhance: 
A.  D.  1547-1559].  8o(m  afterwards  [1.55ft],  at 
the  very  advanced  age  of  ninety,  Andrew  Doria 
expiree!  in  his  own  palace,  surrounded  by  the 
people  on  whom  he  had  conferred  freedom  and 
tranouillity ;  leaving  the  Commonwealth  in  do- 
mestic repose  and  undisturbed  by  foreign  war." 
—Sir  N.  W.  Wraxall,  Hint,  of  lYance,  1574- 
1610,  V.  2,  pp.  43-44. 

Also  in:  G.  B.  Malleson,  Studies  from  Genoese 
IliHtory,  ch.  1-3. 

A.  D.  1 625- 1 626. — Unsuccessful  attack  by 
France  and  Savoy.  See  Fuance:  A.  D.  1624- 
1626. 

A.  D.  1745.— The  republic  sides  with  Spain 
and  France  in  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Suc- 
cession.    See  Italv:  A.  D.  1745. 

A.  D.  1746-1747. — Surrendered  to  the  Aus- 
trians.  —  Popular  rising.  —  Expulsion  of  the 
Austrian  garrison. — Long  siege  and  deliver- 
ance of  the  city.    See  Italy:  A.  D.   1746-1747. 

A.  D.  1748.— Territory  secured  by  the  Treaty 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  See  Aix-la-Cuapelle  : 
A.  D.  1748. 

A.  D.  1768. — Cession  of  Corsica  to  France. 
See  Corsica:  A.  D.  1729-1769. 

A.  D.  1796.— Treaty  of  peace  with  France. 
See  France:  A.  D.  1796  (Octoueu). 

A.  D.  1797. — Revolution  forced  by  Bona- 
parte.— Creation  of  the  Ligurian  Republic. 
See  France:  A.  D.  1797  (May— October). 

A.  D.  1800.— Siege  by  the  Austrians.— Mas- 
s6na's  defense. — Surrender  of  the  city.  See 
France:  A.  D.  1800-1801  (May— February). 

A.  D.  1805.— Surrender  of  independence.— 
Annexation  to  France.  See  France:  A.  D. 
1804-1805. 

A.  D.  i8i4.--Reduction  of  the  forts  by  Eng- 
lish troops.— Surrender  of  the  French  garri- 
son.   See  Italy:  A.  D.  1814. 

A.  D.  1814-1815. — Annexation  to  the  king- 
dom of  Sardinia.  See  Prance  :  A.  D.  1814 
(April — Jdne)  ;  and  Vienna,  Thb  Conqbebs  of. 


GENOLA,  Battle  of  (1799).  See  France: 
A.  D.  1799  (AuousT — December). 

GENS,  GENTES,  GENTILES.— "When 
Roman  history  begins,  there  were  within  the 
city,  and  subordinate  to  the  common  city  gov- 
ernment, a  large  number  of  smaller  bodies,  each 
of  which  preserved  its  individuality  and  some 
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wmblnnco  of  povrrriincntal  mnolilnpry.  Tlirsc 
were  cliitm  (n('iis|,  imd  in  prehistoric  times  t'lieli 
iif  tlicin  is  tiikcii  to  Imve  liiul  iin  iiiilcpfiiili'nt  po- 
liticiil  existence,  living  iipiirt,  worsliipinjf  Its  own 
g(Mls.  iinil  niied  over  hy  lis  own  clilcfliiln.  Tills 
cliin  orf^iuiiziition  is  not  hui)|)()sc(I  to  Imvo  Im'ch 
peciiiiiir  lit  .ill  to  l{onic,  liut  iineient  society  in 
^enenil  wiis  coninosed  of  un  indefinite  nunilier  of 
sucli  IxMlies,  wlileli,  iit  tlio  outset,  treiileil  wltli 
each  other  in  ti  sniidl  wity  ttH  nations  nil^lit  treat 
with  oimli  otiier  to-day.  It  needs  to  Im;  noted, 
however,  tlint.  at  any  rate,  so  far  as  Homo  is 
concerned,  this  is  ii  matter  of  Inference,  not  of 
historical  prrK)f.  The  earliest  political  divisions 
in  rjatiiini  of  which  we  have  any  trace  consisted  of 
such  dans  united  into  communities.  If  tliey  ever 
existed,  separately,  therefore  their  union  must 
have  been  deli'ierate  and  artlflclul,  and  the  body 
thus  formed  was  the  canton  ('clvitas'  or  'popu- 
lus').  Kach  canton  had  a  tlxcd  common  strong- 
hold('capilolium,' '  height,' or 'arx' — cf.  'arceo' 
— 'citadel')  situated  on  some  (central  elevation. 
The  china  dwelt  around  in  hamlets  ('  vici '  or 
'  pagi')  scattered  througli  tlie  canton.  Original- 
ly, the  central  stronghold  was  not  a  place  of 
residence  like  the  'pagi,' but  a  place  of  refuge 
.  .  .  and  a  place  of  meeting.  ...  In  all  of  this, 
therefore,  the  chin  seems  to  lie  at  tlie  very  foun- 
dation. .  .  .  Any  chin  in  tlie  beginning,  of 
course,  must  have  been  8iini)ly  a  family.  When 
it  grew  so  large  as  to  be  divided  into  sections, 
the  secth)n8  were  known  as  families  ('faniilioj') 
and  their  union  was  the  clan.  In  this  view  the 
family,  as  we  find  it  exi.stlng  in  the  Roman  state, 
was  a  subdivision  of  the  clan.  In  otlier  words, 
historlcjilly,  families  did  not  unite  to  form  clans, 
but  the  clan  was  the  primitive  thing,  and  the 
families  were  its  branches.  Men  thus  recog- 
nized kinship  of  n.  double  character.  They  were 
related  to  all  the  members  of  their  clan  as  'gen- 
tiles, '  and  again  more  closely  to  all  the  members 
of  their  brancli  of  the  clan  at  once  as  'gentiles' 
and  also  as  'agnati.'  As  already  stntcd,  men  be- 
longed to  the  same  family  ('agnati')  when  they 
could  trace  their  descent  through  males  from  a 
common  ancestor  who  gave  its  name  to  tlie 
family,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  was  its  epo- 
nym.  Between  tlie  members  of  a  clan  the  chief 
evidence  of  relationship  in  historical  times  was 
tradition.  .  .  .  We  have  thus  outlined  what  is 
known  as  the  patriarchal  theory  of  society,  and 
hinted  at  its  application  to  certain  facts  in  lioman 
history.  It  should  be  remembered,  however, 
that  it  is  only  a  theory,  and  that  it  is  open  to 
some  apparent  and  to  some  real  criticism. " — A. 
Tighe,  Demlopment  of  tJieltoman  C'oiut.,  ch.  2. — 
T.  Mommsen,  Hist,  of  Rome,  bk.  1,  ch.  5.— "The 
patricians  were  divided  into  certain  private  asso- 
ciations, called  Qentes,  wliicli  we  may  translate 
Houses  or  Clans.  All  the  members  of  each  Gens 
were  called  gentiles;  and  they  bore  the  same 
name,  which  always  ended  in  ius ;  as  for  instance, 
every  member  of  the  Julian  Gens  was  a  Julius; 
every  member  of  the  Cornelian  Gens  was  a 
Cornelius,  and  so  on.  Now  in  every  Gens  there 
were  a  number  of  Families  which  were  distin- 
guished by  a  name  added  to  the  name  of  the 
Gens.  Thus  the  Sclpios,  Sullas,  Cinnas,  Cethegi, 
Lentuli,  were  all  families  of  the  Cornelian  Gens. 
Lastly,  every  person  of  every  Family  was  der  oted 
bv  a  name  prefixed  to  the  name  of  the  Gens. 
The  name  of  the  person  was,  in  Latin,  pnenomen ; 
that  of  the  Gens  or  House,  nomeu ,  that  of  the 


Family,  cognomen.  Thus  Calus  Julius  Cn-sar 
was  a  person  of  the  Cii'sar  Family  in  the  •Itilian 
(Jens;  Lucius  Conielius  Scipio  was  a  person  of 
the  Scipio  Familv  in  the  Cornelian  Gens;  and  t*o 
forth."— II.  (}.  IJddcIl,  Hint,  of  lioim;  hk.  1,  ch. 
;i.  —  "Then-  is  no  word  in  the  Knglish  language 
which  Hill Isfactorily  renders  t  lie  Latin  word  '  gens. ' 
The  term  '  clan  '  is  apt  to  mislead ;  for  the  Scotch 
Highland  clans  were  very  difTerent  from  the 
Human  'gcntcs.'  The;  word  'House' Is  not  (luito 
correct,  for  it  always  implies  relationship,  which 
was  not  essential  in  tlie 'gens';  but  for  want  of 
a  better  word  we  shall  use  'House 'to  express 
'gens,' except  where  the  spirit  of  tlie  language 
rejects  \\w  term  an<l  rctiuircs  '  family  '  instead. 
Tlie  German  language!  lias  in  the  word  'Ge- 
schlecht'  an  almost  equivalent  term  for  the  Latin 
'gens'."— W.  Ihne,  Jlitt.  of  Jime,  bk.  1,  ch.  13, 
foot-note. 

Also  in:  Fustel  de  (^oulanges.  The  Aiirient 
City,  bk.  a,  eh.  10.— On  the  Greek  gens,  see  PnY- 

GENSERIC  AND  THE  VANDALS.  See 
Van-da i,h:  A.  1).  4'29-lHtf. 

GENTILES.     See  Gknh. 

GENUCIAN  LAW,  The.— A  law  which 
prohibited  the  taking  of  interest  for  loans  is  said 
to  liave  been  adopted  at  Home,  B.  (".  343,  on  the 
proposal  of  the  tribune  Oenucius;  but  inocU'rn 
historians  are  8kei)fical  as  to  the  actual  enact- 
ment of  the  law. — W.  Ihne,  Hist,  of  Ilome,  bk.  3, 
rh.  5. 

GEOK  TEPE,  Siege  and  capture  of  (i88i). 
See  Hi-ssia:  A.  I).  isdiilMHl. 

GEOMORI,  OR  GAMORI,  The.— "As  far 
as  our  imperfect  information  enables-us  to  trace, 
these  earlv  oligarchies  of  tlie  Grecian  states, 
against  wliicli  thr  first  usurping  despots  con- 
tended, contained  in  tliemselves  more  repulsive 
elements  of  inequality,  and  more  mischievous 
barriers  between  the  component  parts  of  the 
population,  than  the  oligarchies  of  later  days. 
.  .  .  The  oligarchy  was  not  (like  the  government 
so  denominated  in  subsequent  times)  the  govern- 
ment of  a  rich  few  over  the  less  rich  and  the 
poor,  but  that  of  a  peculiar  order,  sometimes  a 
Patrician  order,  over  all  the  remaining  society. 
.  .  .  The  country-population,  or  villagers  who 
tilled  the  land,  seem  in  these  early  times  to  have 
been  held  to  a  painful  dependence  on  the  great 
proprietors  who  lived  in  the  fortified  town,  and 
to  have  been  distinguislied  by  a  dress  and  habits 
of  their  own,  whicli  often  drew  upon  them  an 
unfriendly  nickname.  .  .  .  The  governing  pro- 
prietors went  by  the  name  of  tlie  Gamori,  or 
Geomori,  according  as  the  Doric  or  Ionic  dialect 
might  be  used  in  describing  them,  since  tliey 
were  found  in  states  belonging  to  one  race  as 
well  as  to  the  other.  They  appear  to  have  con- 
stituted a  close  order,  transmitting  their  privi- 
leges to  their  cliildrcn,  but  admitting  no  new 
members  to  a  participation.  The  principle  called 
by  Greek  thinkers  a  Timocracy  (the  apportion- 
ment of  political  rights  and  privilegesaccording  to 
comparative  property)  seems  to  have  been  little, 
if  at  all,  applied  in  the  earlier  times.  We  know 
no  example  of  it  earlier  than  Solon. " — G.  Grote, 
Hiat.  of  Greece,  pt.  2,  ch.  9. 

GEONIM,  The.    See  Jews:  Tth  Century. 

GEORGE  I.,  King  of  England  (first  of  the 
Hanoverian  or  Brunswick  line),  A.   I).  1714- 

1737 George  II.,  King  of  England,  1727- 

1760 George  III.,  King  of  England,  1760- 
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OEOnoiA,  1784. 


1820 George  IV.,  Kinr  of  EnKUnd,  IH'iO- 

IKK) Georsre  Podiebrad,  King  of  Bohemia, 

1 15H  1 471 George  William,  Elector  of  Bran- 
denburg, lOli)  KUO. 

GEORGIA :  The  Aborisinal  Inhabitants. 
8('(;  Amkkican  Aikikkiinkh:  ArAiAcitKH,  Muhk- 
iKMiKAN  Family,  Ciikuokkkh. 

A.  O.  1539-1543.— Traveried  by  Hernando 
de  Soto.     Sec  Ki.ouida:  A.  1>.  J.WM-IM','. 

A.  D.  1629.  —  Embraced  in  the  Carolina 
grant  to  Sir  Robert  Heath.  Hoc;  Amkuica: 
A.  1).  10','l». 

A.  D.  1663.  —  Embraced  in  the  Carolina 
grant  to  Monk,  Clarendon,  and  others.  Seo 
Ji'oHTii  Caiioi.ina:  A.  D.  Ul(i:{-1«7(>. 

A.  D.  1733-1739. —  Oglethorpe's  colony.— 
"Among  tli((  nicinhcrs  of  I'luiiuinciit  (luring  the 
rul(!  of  Hir  Hobt  it  Wiilpolt-  wii»  oiin  iilinost  un- 
known to  UH  now,  but  (Icservliig  of  honour  hu- 
yoiitl  iiioHt  men  of  liis  time.  IIIh  niuno  wiis  James 
Oglethorpe-,  llu  wuh  iv  Holdior,  and  had  fought 
against  the  Turku  and  in  the  great  Marlborough 
warH  against  Louis  XIV.  In  advanced  life  he 
became  the  friend  of  Hanuiel  Johnson.  Dr.  John- 
son urged  him  to  write  some  account  of  his  ad- 
ventures. 'I  know  no  one,'  he  said,  '  whose  life 
would  be  more  intercHting:  if  I  were  furnished 
with  materials  I  should  be  very  glad  to  write  it.' 
Edmund  Burke  considered  him  'a  more  extnvor- 
dlnary  person  than  any  he  had  ever  read  of.' 
John  Wesley  '  blessed  God  that  ever  he  was  born.' 
Oglethorpe  attained  the  great  age  of  ninety -six, 
and  died  in  the  year  1785.  ...  In  Oglethorpe's 
time  it  was  in  the  power  of  u  creditor  to  im- 
prison, according  to  his  pleasun?,  the  man  who 
owed  him  money  and  was  not  able  to  pay  it.  It 
was  a  common  circumstance  that  a  lUtin  should 
be  imprisoned  during  a  long  series  of  years  for  a 
trifling  debt.  Oglethorpe  had  a  friend  upon 
whom  this  liard  fate  had  fallen.  His  attention 
was  thus  painfully  called  to  the  cruelties  which 
were  inflicted  upon  the  mifortunate  and  helpless. 
He  appealed  to  Parliament,  and  after  inquiry  a 
partial  remedy  was  obtained.  The  benevolent 
exertions  of  Oglethorpe  procured  liberty  for  mul- 
titudes who  but  for  him  might  have  ended  their 
lives  in  captivity.  This,  however,  did  not  con- 
tent him.  Liberty  was  an  incomplete  gift  to  men 
who  had  lost,  or  perhaps  had  scarcely  ever  pos- 
sessed, the  faculty  of  earning  their  own  mainte- 
nance. Oglethorpe  devised  how  he  might  carry 
these  unfortunates  to  a  new  world,  where,  under 
happier  auspices,  they  might  open  a  fresh  career, 
lie  obtained  [A.  D.  1732]  from  King  George  II. 
a  charter  by  which  the  country  between  the  Sa- 
vannah anil  the  Alatamaha,  and  stretching  west- 
ward to  the  Pacific, was  creeled  into  the  province 
of  Georgia.  It  was  to  be  a  refuge  for  the  de- 
serving poor,  and  next  to  them  for  Protestants 
suffering  persecution.  Parliament  voted  £10,000 
in  aid  of  the  humane  enterprise,  and  many  be- 
nevolent i)ersons  were  liberal  with  their  gifts. 
In  November  the  first  exodus  of  the  insolvent 
look  place.  Oglethorpe  sailed  with  120  emi- 
grants, mainly  selected  from  the  prisons  —  penni- 
less, but  of  good  repute.  He  surveyed  the  coasts 
of  Georgia,  and  chose  a  site  for  the"  capital  of  his 
new  State.  He  pitched  his  tent  wiiere  Savannali 
now  stands,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  mark  out 
the  line  of  streets  and  squares.  Next  year  the 
colony  was  joined  by  about  a  hundred  German 
Protestants,  who  were  then  under  persecution 


for  their  beliefs.  .  .  .  The  fame  of  Ogjef-iorne's 
enterpriw!  spread  over  Europe.  All  HlruKgling 
men.  ugaiiiNt  whom  the  battle  of  life  w«-nl  liani, 
looked  to  (Jeorgia  as  a  Ian-!  of  jjromise.  They 
were  the  m<'!.  who  most  urgently  reijuired  to 
endgrate;  but  tlu-y  were  not  always  the  men 
iM'st  fitted  to  eommer  the  diniculties  of  the  Im- 
migrant's life,  'llw  progres.i  of  the  colony  was 
hIow.  Tiie  poor  jjcrsons  of  whom  it  was  origi- 
nally compoHetl  were  honest  but  iuelTeetive,  and 
could  not  iu  (ieorgia  more  than  in  England  find 
out  the  way  to  become  Kelfsupporting.  Encour- 
agements were  given  which  drew  from  Gernnny, 
from  Switzerland,  and  fron-  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  men  of  firmer  texture  of  mind  —  better 
fitted  to  subdue  the  wilderness  and  bring  forth 
its  treasures.  With  Oglethorpe  there  went  out, 
on  his  second  expedition  to  Georgia  [17!J((],  the 
two  brothei-s  John  and  Clmrles  Wesley.  Charles 
went  as  secretary  to  the  Governor.  John  was  even 
then,  although  a  very  young  man,  a  jjreacher  of 
unusual  jiromise.  .  .  .  He  spent  two  years  in 
Georgia,  and  these  were  unsuccessfid  years.  His 
character  was  luiformed;  his  zeal  out  of  i)ropor- 
tion  to  his  discretion.  The  people  felt  tliat  ho 
preached  '  personal '  .itires '  at  them.  He  involved 
Idmself  in  (luarrels,  and  at  last  had  to  k>ave  the 
colony  secretly,  fearing  arrest  at  the  instance  of 
some  whom  he  had  offended.  He  returned  to  be- 
gin his  great  career  in  England,  with  the  feeling 
that  his  residence  in  Georgia  had  been  of  nmch 
value  to  himself,  but  of  very  little  to  the  people 
whom  he  sought  to  benefit.  Just  as  Wesley 
reached  England,  his  fellow-labourer  George 
Whiterteld  sailed  for  Georgia.  .  .  .  ile  founded 
an  Orphan-House  at  Savannah,  and  supi)orted  it 
by  contributions  —  obtained  easily  from  men  un- 
der the  power  of  his  unequalled  elo(iU(;n('e.  He 
visited  Georgia  very  frequently,  and  his  love  for 
that  colony  remained  with  him  to  the  last.  Sla- 
very was,  at  the  outset,  forbidden  in  Georgia. 
It  was  opiiosed  to  the  gospel,  Oglethorpe  said, 
and  therefore  not  to  be  allowed.  He  foresaw, 
besides,  what  has  been  so  bitteriy  experienced 
since,  tliat  slavery  must  degrade  the  jxwr  white 
labourer.  But  soon  a  desire  sprung  up  among 
the  less  scru]iulous  of  the  settlers  to  have  the  use 
of  slaves.  Within  seven  years  from  the  first 
landing,  slave-ships  were  discharging  their  car- 
goes at  Savannah." — R.  Mackenzie,  Ameriai:  A 
lliHtufy,  bk.  1,  ch.  10. 

Also  in:  T.  M.  Harris,  Biog.  Memonak  of 
James  Ogktiwrjye,  ch.  1-10. —  R.  Wright,  Memoir 
of  Oen.  Jas.  Oglethoi-jie,  ch.  1-9. 

For  text  of  charter,  etc.,  see  in  G.  White,  Iltnt. 
Coil's  of  Georgia,  pp.  1-20. 

A.  D.  1734.— The  settlement  of  the  Salz- 
burgers. — "As  early  as  October  the  12th,  1732, 
the  'Society  for  the  Propagation  of  Christian 
Knowledge '  expressed  to  the  Trustees  a  desire 
'  that  the  persecuted  Salzburgers  should  have 
an  asylum  provided  for  them  in  Georgia.'.  .  . 
These  Germans  belonged  to  the  Archbishopric  of 
Salzburg,  then  the  most  eastern  district  of  Ba- 
vaua;  but  now  forming  a  detached  district  in 
upper  Austria,  and  called  Salzburg  from  the 
broad  valley  of  the  Salzer,  which  is  made  by  the 
approximating  of  the  Norric  and  Rhetian  Alps. 
Their  ancestors,  the  Vallengcs  of  Piedmont,  Imd 
been  compelled  by  the  barbarities  of  the  Dukes  of 
Savoy,  to  find  a  shelter  from  the  storms  of  perse- 
cution in  the  Alpine  ])a8ses  and  vales  of  Salz- 
burg and  the  Tyrol,  before  the  Reformation ;  and 
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frcmiontly  slnro  hn<l  tlicy  iM-on  hunted  out  by 
the  iiinillnKHundHoMicryof  tlicChurcli  of  Itonic. 
.  .  .  Thi'  (iiilcttu'SH  whi<;h  they  Imd  ciijoyi'd  for 
m'Hrly  half  ii  century  wiih  now  rudely  firi)keu  in 
unon  by  F-eonold,  ( Ount  of  FIriuiiin  and  Arcli- 
limliop  of  Halzliuri^,  wlio  (h'tertnined  to  reduce 
them  to  th(!  I'lirmI  fiiith  and  power.  He  hegiiii 
in  tiiu  yenr  ITiii,  luid,  ere  lut  ended  in  17K2,  not 
far  from  :M),(MM)  liad  l)een  driven  from  their 
JiomeH,  to  Hcelt  amon^  th»!  I'rotey'atit  StateH  of 
Kuropo  tliat  ciiarlty  and  peace  wldcli  were  denied 
them  in  the  glens  and  fiHtnesHeM  of  tlielr  native 
Alps.  More  than  two  ''drdn  nettled  In  the  FruH- 
sian  States;  the  rest  spread  themselves  over  Eng- 
land, Holland,  and  other  I'rotestant  countries. 
Thrilling  is  the  story  of  their  exile.  The  march  of 
these  Ualxhurgers  constitutes  an  epoch  in  the 
Idstory  of  Germany.  .  .  .  The  sympathies  of  Ite- 
formed  Christendom  were  awakened  on  Hieir  lie 
lialf,  and  the  most  hospitable  entertnimnent  and 
aaslstanco  were  everywhere  given  them. "  Forty- 
two  fandlles,  numbering  78  perhons,  accepted  an 
invitation  to  settle  in  Georgia,  receiving  allot- 
ments of  land  and  provisions  imtil  th(!y  could 
gather  a  harvest.  '1  hey  arrived  at  Bavannaii  in 
March,  1734,  aixl  were  settled  at  a  spot  which 
they  selected  for  themselves,  about  thirty  ndles 
in  the  interior.  "Oglethorpe  marked  out  for 
them  a  town ;  onlcred  workmen  to  assist  in  builil- 
ing  houses  'ud  soon  the  whole  body  of  Germans 
went  up  to  iheir  new  home  at  Ebenezer." — VV. 
B.  Stevens,  JIM.  of  Oeorrjia,  hk.  2,  ch.  3  (r.  1). 

Also  in:  F.  Sholwrl,  I'enwcutions  of  Pojtery, 
ch.  9  (p.  2).  -E.  n.  Speirs,  The  SaUburgen  (Kny. 
JIut.  Rev.,  Oct.,  18U0). 

A.  D,  1735-1749.— The  Slavery  question. — 
Orig^iual  exclusion  and  subsequent  admission 
of  negro  slaves. —  Among  t  lie  fiiiuhimentid  regu- 
lations of  the  Trustees  was  one  prohibiting  negro- 
slavery  in  the  colony.  "  It  was  policy  and  not 
philanthropy  wldch  prohibited  slavery;  for, 
though  one  of  the  Trustees,  in  a  sermon  to  recom- 
mcno  charity,  declared,  'Let  avarice  defend  it  as 
it  will,  there  is  an  honest  reluctance  in  humanity 
against  buying  and  selling,  and  reganiing  those 
of  our  own  species  as  our  wealth  and  posses- 
sions ' ;  and  though  Oglethorpe  himself,  spaking 
of  slavery  as  against  '  the  gospel  as  well  ns  the 
fundamental  law  of  England ',  asserted,  '  we  re- 
fused, as  Trustees,  to  make  a  law  permitting 
such  a  horrid  crime ' ;  yet  in  the  olHcial  publica- 
tions of  that  bo<ly  its  inhibition  is  based  only  on 
fiolitical  and  prudential,  and  not  on  humane  and 
ibeml  grounds;  and  even  Oglethorpe  owned  a 
plantation  and  negroes  near  Parachucla  in  South 
Carolina,  about  forty  miles  above  Savannah.  .  .  . 
Their  [the  Trustees']  design  was  to  provide  fcr 
poor  but  honest  persons,  to  erect  a  barrier  be- 
tween South  Carolina  and  the  Spanish  settle- 
ments, and  to  establish  a  wine  and  silk-growing 
colony.  It  was  thought  by  the  Trustees  that 
neither  of  tliesc  designs  coidd  be  secured  if 
slavery  was  introduced.  .  .  .  But  while  the  Trus- 
tees disallowed  negroes,  they  instituted  a  system 
of  white  slavery  which  was  fraught  with  evil  to 
the  servants  and  to  the  colony.  These  were 
white  servants,  consisting  of  Welch,  English,  or 
German,  males  and  females  —  families  and  in- 
dividuals—  who  were  indented  to  individuals 
or  the  Trustees,  for  a  period  of  from  four  to 
fourteen  years.  ...  On  arriving  in  Georgia, 
tlieir  service  was  sold  for  the  term  of  inden- 
ture, or  apportioned  to  the  inhabitants  by  the 


magiHtratrs,  an  their  neceiwltics  rrqulrwl.  .  .  . 
T'vo  years  had  not  elapwd  since  the  landing 
of  Oglethiirpe  b<-fore  munv  (diiiplaiiits  origi- 
nated from  this  cuiu«e;  and  in  tlie  suiniiicr  of 
17!J5  a  p<tilion,  sigm-d  liy  B<'V(iiti'eii  fnelKildcrs, 
setting  forth  th(>  unprotltablciicsM  of  whiit-  ser- 
vants, and  the  necessity  for  ingrocs,  was  carried 
by  ?.ir.  Hugl.  Sterling  to  the  Trustees,  who,  how- 
ever, resi-nted  the  appeal  as  an  iiiMult  to  thilr 
honour.  .  .  .  The  plan  for  substituting  wliitc?  for 
black  labour  failed  thrnugh  the  s[>arseness  of  thu 
supply  and  the  refractoriness  of  the  servant.s. 
As  a  con.s<'(iuence  of  the  inability  of  the  set- 
th-rs  to  procure  adequate  help,  the  lands  granted 
them  remained  tnieleared,  and  (;ven  those  which 
the  temporary  Industry  of  the  tlrst  occupants 
prepared  remained  uncultivated.  .  .  ,  There 
ueeumulated  on  tlu>  Trustees'  hands  a  liody  of 
idle,  clamourous,  mischief  making  men,  who  em- 
ployed their  time  in  declainUiig  against  the  very 
government  whose  charity  both  fed  and  elothell 
tlieni,  .  .  .  For  nearly  llfteen  years  from  17:1."), 
the  date  of  the  tlrst  petition  for  negroes,  atid  tho 
dates  of  their  express  law  against  their  importa- 
tion, the  Trustees  refused  to  listen  to  any  similar 
reprewntatioiis,  except  to  condemn  them,  "  and 
they  were  supported  by  the  Sal/.burgers  and  tho 
Highlanders,  both  of  whom  opposed  the  intro- 
(luetion  of  negro  slaves.  But  tlnally,  in  1719, 
the  tlrmness  of  tho  Trustees  gave  way  and  they 
yieldetl  to  the  clamor  of  the  (liscontcnted  colony. 
The  importation  of  black  slaves  was  permitted, 
under  (certain  regulations  intended  to  diminish 
the  evils  of  the  institution.  "The  change  in  tho 
tenure  of  grants,  and  the  permission  to  hold 
slaves,  had  an  inunediate  effect  on  the  prosperity 
of  the  colony." — W.  B.  Stevens,  Hint,  of  Georrjia, 
bk.  2,  fh.  !» (p.  1). 

A.  D.  1738-1743.— War  with  the  Spaiiiards 
of  Florida.-— Discontents  in  the  colony. — "Tho 
asslento  enjoyed  under  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  by 
the  English  South  Sea  Co.npany,  tho  privilege, 
that  is,  of  transporting  to  the  Sj)anish  colonies  a 
certain  number  of  slaves  annually,  .  .  .  was 
made  a  cover  for  an  extensive  smuggling  trado 
on  tho  part  of  the  English,  into  which  private 
merchants  also  entered.  ...  To  guard  against 
these  systematic  infractions  of  their  laws,  tho 
Spaniards  maintained  a  numerous  lleet  of  vessels 
in  the  preventive  service,  known  as  'guarda 
costas, '  by  which  some  severities  were  oecivsion- 
ally  exercised  on  suspected  or  detected  smug- 
glers. These  severities,  grossly  exaggerated, 
and  resounded  throughout  the  British  dominions, 
served  to  revive  in  England  and  the  colonies  a 
hatred  of  the  Spaniards,  which,  since  the  time  of 
Philip  II.,  had  never  wholly  died  out.  Such 
was  the  temper  and  position  of  the  two  nations 
when  the  colonization  of  Georgia  was  begun,  of 
which  one  avowed  object  was  to  erect  a  barrier 
against  the  Spaniards,  among  wl  om  the  run- 
away slaves  of  South  Carolina  were  accustomed 
to  tlnd  shelter,  receiviug  in  Florida  an  assign- 
ment of  lands,  and  'oeiiig  armed  and  organized 
into  companies,  us  -,■  .upans  of  strengthening  that 
feeble  colony.  A  ine&tage  sent  10  St.  Augustine 
to  demand  th^  surrender  of  the  South  Carolina 
runaways  met  with  a  point  blank  refusal,  and 
the  feeling  against  the  Spaniards  ran  very  high 
in  consequence.  .  .  .  Oglethorpe  .  .  .  returned 
from  his  second  visit  to  England  [Sept.  1738], 
with  a  newly-enlisted  regiment  of  soldiers,  ami 
the  appointment,  also,  of  military  commander 
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for  Georgia  and  the  Carolinns,  with  orders  'to 
giv<'  no  oflfense,  but  to  repel  force  by  force.' 
Botli  in  Spain  and  England  the  administratoi-s 
of  the  government  were  an.\ious  for  peace.  .  .  . 
The  ferocious  clamors  of  the  merchants  and  the 
mob  .  .  .  absolutely  forced  Walpoh;  into  a  war 
[see  En(»i,.\nd:  A.  i).  1739-1741.— The  Wau  of 
Jenkins'  Eak],  Travelling  300  miles  through 
the  forests,  Oglethorpe  Jield  at  Coweta,  on  the 
Chattahoochee,  ju.st  l)elow  the  present  site  of 
Columbus,  a  new  treaty  with  the  Creeks,  by 
whicli  they  confirmed  their  former  cessions,  ac- 
knowledged themselves  subject  to  the  King 
of  Great  Brifaiin,  and  promised  to  exclude  from 
♦heir  territories  all  but  English  settlers.  After 
•  'ling  the  treaty,  Oglethorpe  returned  through 
tuo  ivoods  by  way  of  Augusta  to  Savannah, 
where  he  found  orders  from  England  to  make  an 
attack  on  Florida.  He  called  at  once  on  South 
Carolina  and  the  Creeks  for  aid,  and  in  the  mean 
time  made  an  expedition,  in  which  he  captured 
the  Fort  of  Picolata,  over  against  Hi.  Augustine, 
thus  securing  the  navigation  of  ii.j  St.  John's, 
and  cutting  off  the  Spaniards  from  their  forts  at 
St.  Mark's  and  Pensacola.  South  Carolina  en- 
tered very  eagerly  into  the  enterprise.  Money 
was  voted ;  a  regiment,  500  strong,  was  enlisted, 
partly  in  North  Carolina  and  Virginia.  This 
addition  raised  Oglethorpe's  force  to  1,200  men. 
The  Indians  that  joined  him  were  as  many  more. 
Having  marched  into  Florida,  he  took  a  small- 
fort  or  two,  and,  assisted  by  sevenil  ships  of  war, 
laid  siege  to  St.  Augustine.  But  the  garrison 
was  1,000  strong,  besides  militia.  The  fortifica- 
tions proved  more  formidable  than  had  been  ex- 
pected. A  considerable  loss  was  experienced  by 
a  sortie  from  the  town,  falling  heavih-  on  the 
Highland  Rangers  Presently  the  Iiiuians  de- 
serted, followed  by  pari,  of  the  Carolina  regiment, 
and  Oglethorpe  was  obliged  to  give  over  the  en- 
terprise. .  .  .  From  the  time  of  this  repulse,  the 
good  feeling  of  the  Carolinians  toward  Ogle- 
thorpe came  to  an  end.  M.-i;'  of  the  disappoint- 
ed Georgia  emigrants  had  removed  to  Charleston, 
and  many  calumnies  against  Oglethorpe  were 
propagated,  and  embodied  in  a  pamphlet  pub- 
lished there.  The  ]\Ioravians  also  left  G<!orgia, 
unwilling  to  violate  their  consciences  by  bearing 
arms.  Most  unfortunately  for  the  new  colony, 
the  Spanish  war  withdrew  the  Highlanders  and 
others  of  the  best  settlers  from  their  farms  to 
convert  them  into  soldiers." — li.  Hildreth,  Hist, 
of  the  U.  S.,  ch.  25  (o.  2).— "After  thu  late  incur- 
sion into  Florida,  the  General  kept  possession 
of  a  southern  region  which  the  Spaniards  had 
claimed  as  their  own;  and,  as  they  had  taken 
encouragement  from  the  successful  defence  of  St. 
Augustine,  and  the  well-known  dissensions  on 
the  English  side,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  they 
would  embrace  the  earliest  opportunity  of  taking 
their  revenge.  .  .  .  The  storm,  which  had  been 
so  long  anticipated,  burst  upon  the  colony  ia  the 
year  1742.  The  Spaniards  had  .  .  .  fitted  out, 
at  Havana,  a  fleet  said  to  consist  of  56  sail  and 
7,000  or  8,000  men.  The  force  was  probably  not 
quite  so  great ;  if  it  was,  it  did  not  all  reach  its 
destination,"  being  dispersed  by  a  storm,  "so 
that  only  a  part  of  the  whole  number  succeeded 
in  reaching  St.  Augustine.  The  force  was  there 
placed  under  the  command  of  Don  Manuel  de 
Monteano,  the  Governor  of  that  place.  .  .  .  The 
fleet  made  its  appearance  on  the  coast  of  Georgia 
on  the  21st  of  June  " ;  but  all  its  attempts,  first  to 


take  possession  of  the  Island  of  Amelia,  and 
afterwards  to  reduce  the  forts  at  Frederica,  were 
defeated  by  the  vigor  and  skill  of  General  Ogle- 
thorpe. After  losing  heavily  in  a  fight  called 
the  Battle  of  the  Bloody  Marsh,  the  Spaniards 
retreated  about  the  middle  of  July.  The  follow- 
ing year  they  prepared  another  attempt;  but 
Oglethorpe  anticipated  it  by  a  second  demonstra- 
ti  ;ion  his  own  part  against  St.  Augustine,  which 
I.  1  no  other  result  than  to  disconcert  the  plans 
ci  lae  enemy. — W.  B.  O.  Peabody,  Life  of  Ogle- 
thorpe {Library  of  Am.  Biog.,  2d  series,  v.  2),  ch. 
11-12. — "While  Oglethorpe  was  engaged  in  re- 
pelling the  Sp.iiiiards,  the  trustees  of  Georgia 
had  been  fiercely  assailed  by  their  discontented 
colonists.  They  sent  Thomas  Stevens  to  England 
with  a  petition  containing  many  charges  of  mis- 
management, extravagance,  and  peculation,  to 
which  the  trustees  put  in  an  answer.  After  a 
thorough  examination  of  documents  and  wit- 
nesses in  committee  of  the  whole,  and  hearing 
counsel,  the  House  of  Commons  resolved  that '  the 
petition  of  Thomas  Stevens  contains  false,  scan- 
dalous, and  malicious  charges';  in  consequence 
of  which  Stevens,  the  next  day,  was  brought  to 
the  bar,  and  reprimanded  on  his  knees.  .  .  . 
Oglethorpe  himself  had  been  a  special  mark  of 
the  malice  and  obloquy  of  the  discontented  set- 
tlers. .  .  .  Presently  his  lieutenant  colonel,  a 
man  who  owed  everything  to  Oglethorpe's  favor, 
re-echoing  the  slanders  of  the  colonists,  lodged 
formal  charges  against  him.  Oglethorpe  pro- 
ceeded to  England  to  vindicate  his  character, 
and  the  accuser,  convicted  by  a  court  of  inquiry 
of  falsehood,  was  disgraced  and  deprived  of  his 
CO  ■  Jssion.  Appointed  a  major  general,  or- 
dered to  join  the  army  assembled  to  oppose  the 
landing  ct  the  Pretender,  marrying  also  about 
this  time,  Oglethorpe  did  not  again  return  to 
Gkorgia.  The  former  scheme  of  administration 
having  given  rise  to  innumerable  complaints,  the 
government  of  that  colony  was  intrusted  to  a 
president  and  four  counselors." — R.  Hildreth, 
Hist,  of  the  U.  S.,  ch.  25  («.  3). 

Also  in  :  C.  C.  Jones,  Hist,  of  Georgia,  ch.  17- 
22  (p.  1). 

A.  D.  1743-1764. — Surrender  to  the  Crown. 
— Government  as  a  royal  province. — "  On  Ogle- 
thorpe's departure  [1743],  William  Stephens,  the 
secretary,  was  made  President,  and  continued  in 
office  until  1751,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
Henry  Parker.  The  colony,  when  Stephens  came 
into  office,  comprised  about  1,500  persons.  It 
was  almost  at  a  stand-still.  The  brilliant  pros- 
pects of  the  early  days  were  dissipated,  and  im- 
migration had  ceased,  thanks  to  the  narrow  policy 
and  feeble  government  of  the  Trustees.  An  In- 
dian rising,  in  1749,  headed  by  Alary  Musgrove, 
Oglethorpe's  Indian  interpreter,  and  her  husband, 
one  Bosomworth,  who  laid  claim  to  the  whole 
country,  came  near  causing  the  destruction  of 
the  colony,  and  was  only  repressed  by  much  ne- 
gotiation and  lavish  bribes.  The  colony,  thus 
le'ible  and  threatened,  struggled  on,  until  it  was 
relieved  from  danger  from  the  Indians  and  from 
the  restrictive  laws,  and  encouraged  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  Parker,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
representative  government.  This  j)ro(luced  a 
turn  in  the  affairs  of  Georgia.  Trade  revived, 
immigration  was  renewed,  and  everything  began 
to  wear  again  a  more  hopeful  look.  Just  at  this 
time,  however,  the  original  trust  was  on  the  point 
of  expiring  by  limitation.    There  was  a  party  in 
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the  colony  who  desired  a  renewal  of  the  charter ; 
but  the  Trustees  felt  that  tlieir  sclieme  had  failed 
in  every  way,  except  perhaps  as  a  defence  to 
South  Carolina,  and  when  the  limit  of  the  charter 
was  rbached,  they  turned  the  colony  over  to  the 
Crown.  ...  A  form  of  government  was  estab- 
lished similar  to  those  of  the  other  royal  prov- 
inces, and  Captain  Jolm  Reynolds  was  sent  out 
as  the  first  Governor."  The  adnuiiistrution  of 
Reynolds  produced  wide  discontent,  and  in  1757 
he  was  recalled,  being  "succeeded  by  Henry 
Ellis  as  Lieutenant-governor.  The  change  proved 
fortunate,  and  brought  rest  to  the  colony.  Ellis 
ruled  peaceably  and  with  general  lespect  for  more 
(lian  two  years,  and  was  then  promoted  to  the 
;,'()vernorship  of  Nova  Scotia.  In  die  same  year 
Ills  successor  arrived  at  Savannah,  in  the  person 
of  James  Wright,  who  continued  to  govern  the 
])rovincc  untd  it  was  severed  from  England  by 
the  Revolution.  The  feebleness  of  Georgia  had 
prevented  her  taking  part  in  '.no  union  of  the 
colonies,  and  she  was  not  represented  in  the  Con- 
gress at  Albany.  Georgia  also  escaped  the  rav- 
ages of  the  French  war,  partly  by  her  distant 
situation,  and  partly  by  the  prudence  of  Governor 
Ellis ;  and  the  conclusion  of  that  war  gave  Florida 
to  England,  and  relieved  the  colony  from  the-con- 
tinual  menace  of  Spanish  aggression.  A  great 
Congress  of  southern  Governors  and  Indian  chiefs 
followed,  in  which  Wright,  more  active  than  his 
predecessor,  took  a  prominent  part.  Under  his 
energetic  and  firm  rule,  the  colony  began  to  pros- 
per greatly,  and  trade  increased  rapidly ;  but  the 
Governor  gained  at  the  same  time  so  much  in- 
fluenc,  and  was  a  man  of  so  much  address,  that 
he  not  Ouly  held  the  colony  down  at  the  time  of 
the  Stamp  Act,  but  seriously  hampered  its  action 
in  the  years  which  led  to  revolution." — II.  C. 
Lodge,  iShort  Hist,  of  tlie  Eng.  Colonies  in  Am. , 
ch.  9. 

A.  D.  1760-1775. — Openings  events  of  the 
Revolution.  See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 
17b0-1775.  to  1775. 

A.  D.  1 775- 1 777. — The  end  of  royal  govern- 
ment.—  Constitutional  organization  of  the 
state. — "The  news  of  the  battle  of  Lexington 
reached  Savannah  on  the  night  of  the  10th  of 
May,  1775,  and  produced  intense  excitement 
among  all  chtsses.  On  thi.  night  of  the  11th, 
Noble  Wimberly  Jones,  Joseph  Habersham,  Ed- 
ward Telfair,  and  a  few  others,  impressed  with 
the  necessity  of  securing  all  military  stores,  and 
preserving  them  for  colonial  use,  took  from  the 
King's  magazine,  in  Savannah,  about  500  pounds 
of  powder.  .  .  .  Tradition  asserts  that  part  of 
this  powder  wiis  sent  to  Boston,  and  used  by  the 
militia  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  .  .  .  The 
activity  of  the  Liberty  party,  and  its  rapid  in- 
crease, .  .  .  gave  Governor  Wright  just  cause 
for  alarm;  and  ho  wrote  to  General  Gage,  ex- 
pressing his  amazement  'that  these  southern 
provinces  should  be  left  in  the  situation  they  are, 
and  the  Governors  and  King's  otficers,  and  friends 
of  Government,  naked  and  exposed  to  the  resent- 
ment of  an  enraged  people. "...  The  assistance 
so  earnestly  solicited  in  these  letters  would  have 
been  promptly  rendered,  but  that  they  never 
reached  their  destination.  The  Committee  of 
Safety  at  Charleston  withdrew  them  from  their 
envelopes,  as  they  passed  through  the  port,  and 
substituted  others,  suiting  that  Georgia  was 
qinet,  and  there  existed  no  need  either  of  troops 
or  vessels."    The  position  of  Governor  Wright 


soon  became  one  of  complete  powerlessness  and 
he  begged  to  be  recalled.  In  January,  1770. 
however,  he  was  placed  under  arrest,  by  order  of 
the  Council  of  Safety,  and  gave  his  parole  not  to 
leave  town,  .  \-.  <  "Muiuuiicate  with  the  men-of- 
war  which  had  j  i  arrived  at  Tybce;  notwith- 
standing which  lie  made  'lis  escape  to- one  of  the 
King's shii)s on  the  lltli of  Februarj'.  "The first 
effective  organization  of  the  friends  of  liberty  in 
the  province  took  place  among  the  deputies  from 
several  jjarishes,  who  met  in  Savannah,  on  the 
18th  January,  1775,  and  formetl  what  has  been 
called  '  A  Provin<ial  Congres.s.'  Guided  by  the 
action  of  the  other  colonies,  a  '  Council  of  Safety ' 
wa.s  created,  on  the  22d  June,  1775,  to  whom  was 
confided  the  general  direction  of  the  measures 
proper  to  be  pursued  in  carrying  out  resistance 
to  the  tyrannical  designs  of  the  King  and  Parlia- 
ment. William  Ewen  was  the  first  President  of 
this  Council  of  Safety,  and  Seth  John  Cuthbert 
was  the  Secretary.  On  the  4th  July,  the  Pro- 
vincial Congress  (now  properly  called  such,  as 
every  parish  and  district  was  repr'"  cnted)  met  in 
Savannah,  and  elected  as  its  presiding  officer 
Archibald  Bulloch.  This  Congress  conferred 
upon  the  'Council  of  Safety,'  'full  power  upon 
every  emergency  during  the  recess  of  Congress. '  " 
Soon  finding  the  need  of  a  more  definite  order  of 
government,  the  Provincial  Congress,  on  the  15th 
of  April,  1776,  adopted  provisionally,  for  six 
months,  a  series  of  "Rules  and  Regulations," 
under  which  Archibald  Bulloch  was  elected  Presi  - 
dent  and  Commander-in-chief  of  Georgia,  and 
John  Glen,  Chief  Justice.  After  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  steps  were  taken  towar'"  the 
settling  of  the  government  of  the  state  on  a  per- 
manent basis.  On  the  proclamation  of  President 
Bulloch  a  convention  was  elected  which  met  in 
Savannah  in  October,  and  which  framed  a  con- 
sti  ution  that  was  ratified  on  the  5th  of  February, 
1777. —W".  B.  Stevens,  Hist,  of  Georgia,  hk.  4,  eh. 
2,  and  bk.  5,  ch.  1  (c.  2). 

A,  D.  1776-1778.— The  war  in  the  North.— 
The  Articles  of  Confederation.— The  alliance 
with  France.  See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  I). 
1776,  to  1778. 

A.  D.  1778-1779. — Savannah  taken  and  the 
state  subjugated  by  the  British.  See  United 
States  ok  Am.  :  A.  I).  1778-1779. 

A.  D.  1779. — Unsuccessful  attack  on  Savan- 
nah by  the  French  and  Americans.    See  United 
St.vtes  ok  Am.  :  A.  1).  1779  (Septemheu— Octo 
uer). 

A.  D.  1780. — Successes  of  the  British  arms 
in  South  Carolina.  Se"  United  States  ok  Am.  . 
A.  D.  1780  (Feukuaky — August). 

A.  D.  1780-1783. — Greene's  campaign  in  the 
South. — Lafayette  and  Washington  in  Vir- 
ginia.— Siege  of  Yorktown  and  surrender  of 
Cornwallis. —  Peace.  See  United  States  ok 
Am.  :  A.  I).  1780.  to  1783. 

A.  D.  1787-1788.— The  formation  and  adop- 
tion of  the  Federal  Constitution.  See  United 
States  OF  Am.  :  A.  1).  1787,  and  1787-1789. 

A.  D.  1802. — Cession  of  Western  land  claims 
to  the  United  States.  See  United  States  of 
Am.:  a.  D.  1781-1786;  and  Mississirri :  A.  D. 
1798-1804. 

A.  D.  1813-1814.  — The  Crt  it  War.  See 
United  States  ok  Am.:  A.  D.  1^13-1814  (Au- 
gust— April). 

A.  D.  I8i6-i8i8.— The  First  Seminole  War. 
See  Florida  :  A.  D.  1816-1818. 
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A.  D.  i86x  (January).  —  Secession  from  the 
Union.  See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1861 
(Jani'auy — Febuuauy). 

A.  D.  1861  (October — December).— Savan- 
nah threatened. — The  Union  forces  in  posses- 
sion of  the  mouth  of  the  river.  See  United 
States  or  Am.  :  A.  D.  1861  (Octobkk — Decem- 
ber :  South  CAnoLiNA — Geougia). 

A.  D.  1862  (February  —  April). —  Reduction 
of  Fort  Pulaski  and  sealing  up  of  the  port  of 
Savannah  by  the  National  &rces.  See  United 
Statkh  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1 862 (Februauy— April: 
Georgia — Flouida). 

A.  D.  1864  (May  —  September). — Sherman's 
campaign  against  Atlanta. — The  capture  of 
the  city.  See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1864  (.>Iay:  Georgia),  and  (May — September: 
Georgia). 

A.  D.  i864(September— October).— Military 
occupation  of  Atlanta. — Removal  of  the  in- 
habitants.— Hood's  Raid  to  Sherman's  rear. 
See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1864  (Sep- 
tember—October: Georgia). 

A.  D.  1864  (November  —  December). —  De- 
struction of  Atlanta. —  Sherman's  March  to 
the  Sea.  See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D. 
1864  (November — December:  Georgia). 

A.  D.  1865  (March— May).— Wilson's  Raid. 
— Capture  of  Jefferson  Davis. — End  of  the  Re- 
bellion. See  United  Statesof  Am.  :  A.  D.  1865 
(April — May). 

A.  D.  1865-1868.- Reconstruction.  See  Uni- 
ted States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1865  (May — Jcly), 
and  after,  to  1868-1870. 

♦ 

GEOUGEN,  The.  See  Turks:  Sixth  Cen- 
tury. 

GEPIDiE,  The.  See  Goths:  Origin  of; 
Huns;  Lombards:  Early  History ;  and  Avars. 

GERALDINES,  The.- Tlie  Geraklines  of 
Irish  history  were  descendants  of  Maurice  and 
William  Fitzgerald,  two  of  the  first  among  the 
Anglo-Norman  adventurers  to  engage  in  the  con- 
quest of  Ireland,  A.  D.  1169-1170.  Their  motlier 
was  a  Welsh  princess,  named  Nest,  or  Nesta, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  tlie  mistress  of  Henry 
I.  of  England,  and  afterwards  to  have  married 
the  Norman  baron,  Gerald  Fitz  Walter,  who  be- 
came the  father  of  the  Fitzgeralds.  ' '  Maurice 
Fitzgerald,  the  eldest  of  the  brothers,  became 
the  ancestor  both  of  the  Earls  of  Kildare  and 
Desmond;  William,  the  younger,  obtained  an 
immense  grant  of  land  in  Kerry  from  the  Mc- 
Carthys,—  indeed  as  time  went  on  the  lordship 
of  the  Desmond  Fitzgeralds  grew  larger  and 
larger,  until  it  covered  nearly  as  much  ground  as 
many  a  small  European  kingdom.  Nor  was  this 
all.  The  White  Knight,  the  Kniglit  of  Glyn, 
and  the  Knight  of  Kerry  were  all  three  Fitzger- 
alds, all  descended  from  the  same  root,  and  all 
owned  large  tracts  of  country.  The  position  of 
the  GcniUfines  of  Kildare  was  even  \nore  impor- 
tant, on  account  of  their  close  prrximity  to  Dub- 
lin. In  later  times  tlieir  great  keep  at  Maynooth 
dominated  the  whole  Pale,  while  their  followers 
swarmed  everywhere,  each  man  with  a  G.  em- 
broidered upon  his  breast  in  token  of  his  allegi- 
ance. By  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century 
their  power  had  reached  to,  perhaps,  the  highest 
point  ever  attaiued  in  these  islands  by  any  sub- 

Iect.     Whoever  might  be  called  the  Viceroy  in 
reland  it  was  the  Earl  of  Kildare  who  practically 
governed  the  country." — Hon.  E.  Lawless,  The 


Story  of  Ireland,  eh.  14. —  See,  also,  Ireland- 
A.  D.  1515;  and  for  some  account  of  tiie  subse- 
quent rebellion  and  fall  of  the  Geraklines,  see 
Ireland:  A.  D.  1535-1553. 

GERALDINES,  League  of  the.  See  Ire- 
l.\nd:  a.  D.  1559-1603. 

GERBA,  OR  JERBA,  The  disaster  at 
(1560).  See  Barbary  States:  A.  D.  1543- 
15(50. 

GEREFA. — "  The  most  general  name  for  the 
fiscal,  administrative  and  executive  officer  among 
the  Anglosaxons  was  Gerefa,  or  as  it  is  written 
in  very  early  documents  geroefa :  but  the  pecu- 
liar functions  of  the  individuals  comprehended 
under  it  were  further  defined  by  a  prefix  com- 
pounded with  it,  as  scirgercfa,  the  reeve  of  the 
shire  or  sheriff :  tungeref a,  the  reeve  of  the  farm 
or  bailiff.  The  exact  meaning  and  etymology  of 
this  name  have  hitherto  eluded  the  researches  of 
our  best  scholars." — J.  M.  Kemble,  The  Sao'ona 
in  England,  bk.  2,  eh.  5  (r.  2). — See,  also.  Shire; 
and  Ealdouman. 

GERGESENES,  The.— One  of  the  tribes  of 
the  Canaanites,  whose  territory  is  believed  by 
Lenormant  to  have  ' '  included  all  Decapolis  and 
even  Galilee,"  and  whose  capital  he  places  at 
Gerasa,  now  jerash,  in  Perea. — F.  Lenormant 
and  E.  Chevallior,  Manual  of  Ancient  Hist.,  bk. 
6,  ch.  1  (r.  2). 

GERGITHIAN  SIBYL.    See  Cum^. 

GERGITHIANS,  The.  Sec  Troja;  and 
Asia  Minor:  The  Greek  Colonies. 

GERGOVIA  OF  THE  ARVERNL— "The 
site  of  Gergovia  of  the  Arverui  is  supposed  to 
be  a  hill  on  the  bank  of  the  Allier,  two  miles 
from  the  modern  Clermont  in  Auvergne.  The 
Romans  seem  to  have  neglected  Gergovia,  and  to 
have  founded  the  neighbouring  city,  to  which 
they  gave  the  name  Augustonemetum.  The 
Roman  city  became  known  afterwards  as  Civitas 
Arvernorum,  in  the  middle  ages  Arverna,  a>id 
then,  from  the  situation  of  its  castle,  clarus  mons, 
Clermont. " — C.  Merivale,  Hist,  of  the  Romans,  eh. 
12  (t).  2,  p.  20,  foot-note). — For  an  account  of 
Caesar's  reverse  at  Gergovia  of  the  Arverui,  see 
Gaul:  B.C.  58-51. 

GERGOVIA  OF  THE  BOIANS.  See 
B01AN8. 

GERIZIM.— "The  sacred  centre  of  the  Sa- 
maritans is  Gerizim,  the  '  Mount  of  Blessings. '  On 
its  summit  a  sacred  rock  marks  the  site  where, 
according  to  their  ',radition,  Joshua  placed  the 
Tabernacle  and  afterwards  built  a  temple,  re- 
stored later  by  Sanballat  on  the  return  of  the 
Israelites  from  captivity.  On  the  slope  of  the 
mountain  the  Feast  of  the  Passover  is  still  cele- 
brated in  accordance  with  the  injunctions  of 
the  Law." — C.  R.  Conder,  Syrian  Stone  Lore, 
eh.  4. 

GERMAN,  High  and  Low.— The  distinction 
made  between  Higli  German  and  Low  (Jerman  is 
that  resulting  from  differences  of  language,  etc., 
between  tlie  Germanic  peoples  which  dwelt  an- 
ciently in  the  low,  flat  countries  along  the  Ger- 
man Ocean  and  the  Baltic,  and  those  which  occu- 
pied the  higlier  regions  of  the  upper  Rhine, 
Elbe  and  Danube. 

GERMAN  EAST  AFRICAN  AND 
WEST  AFRICAN  ASSOCIATIONS.  See 
Africa:  A.  D.  1884-1881). 

GERMAN  EMPIRE,  The  Constitution  ot 
the  new.    See  Constitution  of  Germany. 
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GERMAN  FLATS  :  A.  D.  I76s.-Treaty 
with  the  Indians.  See  United  States  ok  Am.  : 
A.  I).  1765-1768. 

A.  D.  1778.— Destruction  by  Brant.  See 
United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  D.  1778  (June-No- 

VEMBEIl). 

♦ 

GERMAN  NATIONS,  The  wandering  of. 
Sec  GoTkih;  i:  uankh;  Alemanni;  Mauco.manni; 
QuADi;  Gepid/K;  Saxons;  Angles;  Blugun- 
dians;  Vandals;  Suevi;  Lomiiauds. 

GERMAN  UNIVERSITIES.  See  Educa- 
tion, .Medi.kval:  Germany. 

GERMANIA.— "On  the  origin  of  the  name 
Gcriminia  see  Waitz  D.  V.  G.  i.  24;  lie  rejects  all 
German  derivations  anf'i  concludes  that  it  is 
originally  Gallic,  the  na.i  0  given  (as  Tacitus  in- 
dicates) by  the  Gau'  iirst  to  the  Tungri,  and 
afterwards  to  all  the  kindred  tribes.     The  mean- 


ing may  be  either  'goml  shouters'  (Grimm),  or, 
according  to  other  writers,  '  East-men, 'or  '  neigh- 
bours.'" — W.  Stubbs,  Coiut.  llist.  of  England,  v. 
1,  />.  17,  note. 

GERMANIANS,  The.     See  Cahmanians. 

GERMANIC    CONFEDERATION,    The 

First.    See  Germany:  A.  I).  1814-1820 The 

Second.    See  Ger.many:   A.  D.   1870  (Septem- 

llER-     '  MXEMRER). 

GERMANIC  DIET,  The.  See  Diet.  Ger- 
manic. 

GERMANIC  PEOPLES  OF  THE  ALE- 
MANNIC  LEAGUE.  See  Alem.vnni:  A.  1). 
2i;{. 

GERMANICUS,  Campaipii  of.  See  Ger- 
many: A.  I).  14-l(i. 

GERMANTOWN,  Battle  of.  See  United 
States  ok  A.m.  :  A.  D.  1777  (J^vnuary — Decem- 
ber). 
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The  national  name. — "The  nations  of  the 
Germania  had  no  common  name  recognised  by 
themselves,  and  were  content,  when,  ages  after, 
they  had  realised  their  unity  of  tongue  and  de- 
scent, to  speak  of  their  language  simply  as  the 
Lingua  Theotisca,  the  language  of  the  people 
(theod).  .  .  .  Whence  the  name  '  Deutsch. '  Zeuss 
derives  it  rather  from  the  root  of  '  deuten,'  to  ex- 
plain, so  that  'theotisc'  should  mean  'signifi- 
cant. '  But  the  root  of  '  theod '  and  '  deuten '  is 
the  same.  .  .  .  The  general  name  by  which  the 
Romans  knew  them  [Germani]  was  one  which 
tliey  had  received  from  their  Gallic  neighbours." 
— W.  Stubbs,  Const.  Hist,  of  England,  v.  1,  ch.  3, 
and  foot-note. — "In  Gothic  we  have  'thiuda,' 
people;  'thiudisks,'  belonging  to  the  people. 
.  .  .  The  High-German,  which  looks  upon  San- 
skrit 't'  and  Gothic  'th'  as  'd,'  possesses  the 
same  word,  as  'diot/  people;  'diutisc,'  popu- 
laris;  hence  Deutsch,  German,  and  'deuten,' to 
explain,  literally  to  Germanize. " — F.  Max  Mllller, 
Lects.  on  the  Science  of  Language,  2d  series,  lect,  5. 
— The  account  which  Tacitus  gives  of  the  origin 
of  the  name  Germany  is  this :  ' '  The  namu  Ger- 
many .  .  .  they  [the  Germans]  say,  is  modern 
and  newly  introduced,  from  the  fact  that  the 
tribes  which  first  crossed  the  Rhine  and  drove 
out  the  Gauls,  and  are  now  called  Tungrians, 
were  then  called  Germans.  Thus  what  was  the 
name  of  a  tribe,  and  not  of  a  race,  gradually  pre- 
vailed, till  all  called  themselves  by  this  self-in- 
vented name  of  Germans,  which  the  conquerors 
had  first  employed  to  inspire  terror." — Tacitus, 
Oermany;  trans,  by  Church  and  Brodribb,  ch.  3. 
— "  It  is  only  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  that  the 
Germany  of  the  really  historical  period  begins : 
and  this  is  a  Germany  only  in  the  eyes  of  scholars, 
antiquarians,  and  generalizing  ethnologists.  Not 
one  of  the  populations  to  whom  th.^  name  is  here 
extended  would  have  attached  any  meaning  to 
the  word,  except  so  far  as  they  had  been  in- 
structed by  men  who  had  studied  certain  Latin 
writers.  There  was  no  name  which  was,  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  native  and  general.  There 
were  native  names,  but  they  were  limited  to 
special  populations.  There  was  a  general  name, 
but  it  was  one  which  was  applied  by  strangers 
and  enemies.  What  this  name  was  for  the  north- 
ern districts,  we  know  beforehand.      It  was  that 


of  Saxones  and  Saxonia  in  Latin;  of  Sachsen 
ancl  Sachsenland  in  the  ordinary  German.  Evi- 
dent!, however,  that  any  German  population 
ever  so  named  itself  is  wholly  wanting,  though 
it  is  not  impossible  that  some  unimportant  tribe 
may  have  done  so:  the  only  one  so  called  being 
the  Saxons  of  Ptolemy,  who  places  them,  along 
with  several  others,  in  the  small  district  between 
the  Elbe  and  the  Eyder,  and  on  three  of  the 
islands  off  the  coast.  .  .  .  The  Fraidvs  gave  it  its 
currency  and  generality;  for,  in  the  eyes  of  a 
Frank,  Saxony  and  Friesland  contained  all  those 
parts  of  Germany  which,  partly  from  their  dif- 
ference of  dialect,  partly  from  their  rudeness, 
partly  from  their  paganism,  and  partly  from  the 
obstinacy  of  their  resistance,  stood  in  contrast  to 
the  Empire  of  Charlemagne  and  his  successors." 
A  Saxon  was  an  enemy  whom  the  Franks  had  to 
coerce,  a  heathen  whom  they  had  to  convert. 
What  more  the  term  meant  is  uncertain. " — R.  G. 
Latham,  Introd.  to  Eemble's  " Ilorm  Ferales." — 
See,  also,  Teutones. 

As  known  to  Tacitus. — "(Jermanyis  sepa- 
rated from  the  Galli,  the  Rhnjti,  and  Pannonii, 
by  the  rivers  Rhine  and  Danube;  mountain 
ranges,  or  the  fear  which  each  feels  for  the  other, 
divide  it  from  the  Sarmataj  and  Daci.  Elsewhere 
ocean  girds  it,  embracing  broad  peninsulas  and 
islands  of  unexplored  extent,  where  certain  tribea 
and  kingdoms  are  newly  known  to  us,  revealed 
by  war.  The  Rhine  springs  from  a  precipitous 
and  inaccessible  height  of  the  Rhajtian  Alps, 
bends  slightly  westward,  and  mingles  with  the 
Northern  Ocean.  The  Danube  pours  down  from 
the  gradual  and  gently  rising  slope  of  Mount 
Abnoba,  and  visits  many  nations,  to  force  its 
way  at  last  through  six  channels  into  the  Pontus; 
a  seventh  mouth  is  lost  in  marshes.  The  Ger- 
mans themselves  I  should  regard  as  aboriginal, 
and  not  mi.xed  at  all  with  otluT  races  through 
Immigration  or  intercourse,  i'  ,r,  in  former  times, 
it  was  not  by  land  but  on  shipboard  that  those 
who  sought  to  emigrate  would  arrive ;  and  the 
boundless  and,  so  to  speak,  hostile  ocean  beyond 
us,  is  seldom  entered  by  a  Siiil  from  our  world. 
And,  l)esides  the  perils  of  rough  and  imknown 
seas,  who  would  leave  Asia,  or  Africa,  or  It! '_, 
for  Germany,  with  its  wild  country,  its  inclement 
skies,  its  sullen  manners  and  aspect,  unless  in- 
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dond  it  were  his  home  ?  In  their  nncicnt  sonjfs, 
tiu'ir  only  wiiy  of  rt'inembiThif;  or  recording  tlie 
{tiist,  tliey  celebrate  nn  earth  horn  god,  Tuisco, 
mid  his  son  Mnnuus,  iih  the  origin  of  their  race, 
a.s  their  founders.  To  Manniis  they  assign  three 
sons,  from  whose  names,  they  say,  the  coast  tribes 
are  called  Inga-vones;  those  of  tljc  interior,  Her- 
minones;  all  the  rest,  Isttevones.  Some,  with  the 
fre.  dom  of  conjecture  permitted  by  antiquity, 
r.J'  r;,  that  the  god  had  several  descendants,  ami 
tl  .  nation  several  appellations,  as  Marsi,  Gam- 
brivii,  Suevi,  Vandilli,  and  that  these  are  genuine 
old  names.  The  name  Germany,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  sjiy,  is  modern  and  newly  introduced. " 
— Tacitus,  Oerrminy;  tntns.  by  A.  J.  Church  and 
W.  J.  Bmirm,  ch.  1-2. 

B.  C.  12-9.  —  Campaigns  of  Drusus. —  The 
first  serious  advance  of  tlie  Roman  arms  beyond 
the  Rhine  was  made  in  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
by  the  emperor's  step-son,  Drusus.  Ciesar  hatl 
crossed  the  river,  only  to  chastise  and  terrify  the 
tribes  on  the  riglit  bank  which  threatened  Gaul. 
Agrippa,  some  years  later,  repeated  the  opera- 
tion, and  withdrew,  as  Cicsar  hr.d  done.  But 
Drusus  invaded  Germany  with  intentions  of  con- 
quest and  occupation.  His  first  campaign  was 
undertaken  in  the  spring  of  the  year  12  B.  C.  He 
crossed  the  Rhine  and  drove  the  Usipetes  into 
their  strongholds ;  after  which  he  embarked  his 
legions  on  transport  ships  and  moved  them  down 
the  river  to  the  ocean,  thence  to  coast  northwards 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Ems,  and  so  penetrate  to  tlie 
heart  of  the  enemy's  country.  To  facilitate  this 
bold  movement,  !le  had  caused  a  channel  to  be 
cut  from  the  Rliiue,  at  modern  Arnhcim,  to  the 
Zuyder  Zee,  utilizing  tlie  river  Yssel.  The  ex- 
pedition was  not  successful  and  retreated  overland 
from  the  Frisian  coast  after  consideralilc  disaster 
and  loss.  The  next  year,  Drusus  returned  to 
the  attack,  marching  directly  into  the  German 
country  and  advancing  to  the  banks  of  the 
Weser,  but  retreating,  again,  with  little  to  show 
of  substantial  results.  He  establislied  a  fortified 
outpost,  however,  on  the  Lippe,  and  named  it 
Aliso.  During  the  same  summer,  he  is  said  to 
have  fixed  another  post  in  the  country  of  the 
Chatti.  Two  years  then  passed  before  Drusus 
was  again  permitted  by  the  emperor  to  cross  the 
Rhine.  On  his  third  campaign  he  passed  the 
Weser  and  penetrated  the  Hercynian  forest  as 
farns  the  Elbe, — the  Germans  declining  every- 
where to  give  him  battle.  Erecting  a  trophy  on 
the  bank  of  the  Elbe,  he  retraced  his  steps,  but 
suffered  a  fall  from  his  horse,  on  the  homeward 
march,  which  caused  his  death.  "If  the  Ger- 
mans were  neither  reduced  to  subjection,  nor 
even  overthrown  in  any  decisive  engagement,  as 
the  Romans  vainly  pretended,  yet  their  spirit  of 
aggression"  was  finally  checked  and  from  thence- 
forth, for  many  generations,  they  were  fully  oc- 
cupied with  the  task  of  defending  themselves. " 
— C.  Merivale,  Hist,  of  the  liomans,  ch.  36. 

B.  C.  8 — A.  D.  II. — Campaigns  of  Tiberius. 
— Tlic  work  of  Roman  conquest  in  Germany,  left 
unfinished  by  Drusus,  was  taken  up  by  his 
brother  Tibenus  (afterwards  emperor)  under  the 
direction  of  Augustus.  Tiberius  crossed  the  Rhine, 
for  the  first  time,  B.  C  8.  The  frontier  tribes 
made  no  resistance,  but  offered  submission  at 
Tiberius  sent  their  chiefs  to  Augustus, 


once. 


then  holding  his  court  at  Lugdunum  (Lyons),  to 
make  terms,  with  the  emperor  in  person,  and 
Augustus  basely  treated  them  as  captives  and 


throw  them  into  prison.  The  following  year 
found  the  German  tribes  again  under  arms,  and 
Tiberius  again  crossed  the  Rhine ;  but  it  was  only 
to  ravage  the  country,  and  not  to  re-nain.  Then 
followed  a  period  of  ten  years,  during  which  the 
emperor's  step-son,  dissaiisliecl  with  his  position 
and  on  ill  terms  witli  Augustus,  retired  to  Rhodes. 
In  the  summer  of  A.  D.  4,  he  retiimed  to  the 
command  of  the  legions  on  the  Rhine.  Mean- 
time, under  other  generals, —  Domitiusand  Vini- 
cius, — they  had  made  several  campaigns  beyond 
tlie  river;  had  momentarily  crossed  the  Elbe; 
had  constructed  a  road  to  the  outposts  oh  the 
Weser;  had  fought  the  Clicrusci,  with  doubtful 
results,  but  had  not  8(!ttled  the  Roman  power  in 
Germany.  Tiberius  invaded  the  country  onco 
more,  with  a  powerful  force,  and  seems  to  have 
crushed  all  resistance  in  the  region  between  the 
lower  Rhine  and  the  Weser.  The  following 
spring,  he  repeated,  with  more  success,  the  move- 
ment of  Drusus  by  land  and  sea,  sending  a  flo- 
tilla around  to  the  Elbe  and  up  that  stream,  to  a 
point  where  it  met  and  co-operated  with  a  column 
moved  overland,  through  the  wilderness.  A 
single  battle  was  fought  and  the  Germans  de- 
feated; but,  once  more,  when  winter  approached, 
the  Romans  retired  and  no  permanent  conquest 
was  made.  Two  years  later  (A.  D.  6),  Tiberius 
turned  his  arms  against  the  powerful  nation  of 
the  Marcomanni,  which  had  removed  itself  from 
the  German  mark,  or  bord(;r,  into  the  country 
formerly  occupied  by  the  Boil  —  modern  Bohe- 
mia. Here,  under  their  able  chief  Marbod,  or 
3Iarobo<luus,  they  developed  a  formidable  mili- 
tary organization  and  became  threatening  to  the 
Roman  frontiers  on  the  Upper  Danube.  Two 
converging  expeditions,  from  the  Daniibe  and 
from  the  Ithine,  were  at  the  point  of  crushing  the 
Jlarcomanni  between  them,  when  news  of  the 
alarming  revolt,  in  Pannonia  and  Dalmatia,  called 
the  "Batonian  War,"  caused  the  making  of  a 
hasty  peace  with  Maroboduus.  The  Batonian  or 
Pannonian  war  occupied  Tiberius  for  nearly 
three  years.  He  had  just  brought  it  to  a  close, 
when  intelligence  reached  Rome  of  a  disaster  in 
Germany  which  filled  the  empire  with  horror 
and  dismay.  The  tribes  in  northwestern  Ger- 
many, between  the  lower  Rhine  and  the  Elbe, 
supposed  to  be  cowed  and  submissive,  had  now 
found  a  leader  who  could  unite  them  and  excite 
them  to  disdain  the  Roman  yoke.  Tliis  leader 
was  Arminius,  or  Hermann,  a  young  chief  of  the 
Cherusci,  who  had  been  trained  in  the  Roman 
military  service  and  admitted  to  Roman  citizen- 
ship, but  who  hated  th(;  oppressors  of  his  coun- 
try with  implacable  bitterness.  The  scheme  of 
insurrection  organized  by  Arminius  was  made 
easy  of  execution  by  the  insolent  carelessness  and 
the  incapacity  of  the  Roman  commander  in  Ger- 
many, L.  Qumtilius  Varus.  It  succeeded  so  well 
that  Varus  and  his  army, —  three  entire  legions, 
horse,  foot  and  auxiliaries, —  probably  20,000  men 
in  all, — were  overwhelmed  in  the  Teutoburger 
Wald,  north  of  the  Lippe,  and  destroyed.  Only 
a  few  skulking  fugitives  reached  the  Rhine  and 
escaped  to  tell  the  fate  of  the  rest.  This  was 
late  in  the  summer  of  A.  D.  9.  In  the  following 
spring  Tiberius  was  sent  again  to  the  Rhine-fron- 
tier, with  as  powerful  a  levy  of  men  and  equip- 
ments as  the  empire  could  collect.  He  was  ac- 
companied by  his  nephew,  Germanicus,  son  of 
Drusus,  destined  to  be  liis  successor  in  the  field 
of  German  conquest.     But  dread  and  fear  were 
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In  the  Roman  liourt,  and  the  ciimpaij?n  of  Tilic- 
riuH,  dehiyed  another  twelve  months,  until  A.  I). 
11,  was  conducted  too  cautiously  to  accomplish 
any  important  result.  II(!  traversed  an  1  ravaged 
a  considerable  region  of  the  German  country,  but 
withdrew  again  across  the  Rhine  and  left  it,  ap- 
parently, unoccupied.  This  was  liis  last  cam- 
paign. Returning  to  Rome,  he  waited  oidy  two 
years  longer  for  tlic  imperial  sovereignty  to 
which  he  succeeded  on  the  death  of  Augustus, 
who  had  made  him,  by  adoption,  his  son  and  his 
heir. — C.  Merivale,  llint.  of  tfu)  Jioiiuiiui,  ch. 
86-38. 

Also  in  :  T.  Mommsen,  Ilist.  of  Rome,  bk.  8, 
ch.  1. — Sir  E.  Creasy,  Fifteen  Decisive  Bittlea  of 
the  World,  ch.  5. — T.  Smith,  Anniniita,  pt.  1,  ch. 
4-6. 

A.  D.  14-16.— Campaiens  of  Germanicus.— 
Germanicus  —  the  son  01  Drusus  —  was  given 
the  command  on  the  Rhine  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  13  A.  D.  The  following  year,  Augus- 
tus died  and  Tiberius  became  emperor;  where- 
upon Germanicus  found  himself  no  longer  re- 
strained from  crossing  the  river  and  assuming 
the  offensive  against  Arminius  and  his  tribes. 
His  first  movement,  that  autumn,  was  up  the 
valley  of  the  Lippe,  which  he  laid  waste,  far 
and  wide.  The  ne.xt  spring,  he  led  one  column, 
from  Mentz,  against  the  Chatti,  as  far  as  the 
upper  branches  of  the  Weser,  while  he  sent 
another  farther  north  to  chajstise  the  Cherusci 
and  the  Marsi,  surprising  and  massacring  tlio 
latter  at  their  feast  of  Tanfana.  Later  in  the 
same  year,  he  penetrated,  by  a  double  expedition, 
—  moving  by  sea  and  by  land,  as  his  father  had 
done  before,  —  to  the  country  between  the  Ems 
and  the  Lippe,  and  laid  waste  the  territory  of 
the  Bructeri,  and  their  neighbors.  He  also  vis- 
ited the  spot  where  the  army  of  Varus  had  per- 
ished, and  orected  a  monument  to  the  dead.  On 
.the  return  from  this  expedition,  four  legions, 
under  Coecina,  were  beset  in  the  same  manner 
that  "Varus  had  been,  and  under  like  diflicultics ; 
but  their  commander  was  of  different  stuff  and 
brought  them  safely  through,  after  punishing 
his  pursuers  severely.  But  the  army  had  been 
given  up  as  lost,  and  only  the  resolute  opposition 
of  Agrippina,  the  wife  of  Germanicus,  had  pre- 
vented the  Roman  commander  at  Vetera,  on  the 
Rhine,  from  destroying  the  bridge  there,  and 
abandoning  the  legions  to  their  supposed  fate. 
In  the  spring  of  A.  D.  W,  Germanicus  again  cm- 
barked  his  army,  80,000  strong,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Rhine,  on  board  transports,  and  moved  it  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Ems,  where  the  fleet  remained. 
Thence  he  marched  up  the  Ems  and  across  to  the 
Weser,  and  was  encountered,  in  the  country  of 
the  Cherusci,  by  a  general  levy  of  the  German 
tribes,  led  by  Arminius  and  Inguiomerus.  Two 
great  battles  were  fought,  in  wiiich  the  Romans 
were  victorious.  But,  when  returning  from  this 
campaign,  the  fleet  encountered  a  storm  in  which 
so  much  of  it  perished,  with  the  troops  on  board, 
that  the  disaster  threw  a  heavy  cloud  of  gloom 
over  the  triumph  of  Germanicus.  The  young 
general  was  soon  afterwards  recalled,  and  three 
years  later  he  died, — of  poison,  as  is  supposed, — 
at  Antioch.  "The  central  government  ceased 
from  this  time  to  take  any  warm  interest  in  the 
subjugation  of  the  Germans;  and  the  dissensions 
of  their  states  aud  princes,  which  peace  was  not 
slow  in  developing,  attracted  no  Roman  emissa- 
ries to  the  barbanan  camps,  and  rarely  led  the 


legions  beyond  the  frontier,  which  was  now  al- 
lowed to  recede  finally  to  the  Rhine."— C.  Meri- 
vale, Hint,  of  the  liiniKtiiM,  ch.  \i. 

Almoin:  T.  .Mommsen,  lliat.  of  Jioine,  bk.   8, 
ch.  I.— T.  Smith.  AniiiniuM,  pt.  l",  ch.  7. 

3d  Century. — Beginning  of  the  "  Wandering 
of  the  Nations." — "Towards  the  middle  of  tlie 
third  cfntuiy,  .  .  .  a  change  becomes  |)eree|)til)le 
in  the  relations  and  attitude  of  the  German 
peoples.  jMany  of  the  nations,  which  have  been 
celebrated  in  the  annals  of  the  cla.H8i<;al  writers, 
di.sajjpear  silently  from  history;  new  races,  new 
combinations  and  confederacies  start  into  life, 
and  the  names  which  have  achieved  an  imperisha- 
ble notoriety  from  their  connection  with  the  long 
decay  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
come  forward,  and  still  survive.  On  the  soil 
whereon  the  Sigambri,  Marsi,  Chauci,  an<l  Che- 
rusci had  struggled  to  preserve  a  rudt!  indepen- 
dence, Franks  and  Saxons  liv(;d  free  and  fonnid- 
able;  Alemanni  W(!re  gathered  along  the  foot  of 
the  Roman  wall  which  connected  the  Danube 
with  the  Rhine,  and  had,  hitherto,  preserved  in- 
violate the  Agri  decumates;  whil(!  ea.stern  Ger- 
many, allured  by  the  hope  of  sjjoil,  or  impelled 
by  external  pressure,  precipitated  itself  under 
the  collective  term  of  Goths  \x\wi\  the  shrinking 
settlements  of  the  Dacia  and  the  Danube.  The 
new  appellations  which  appciar  in  western  Ger- 
many in  the  third  century  liave  not  unnaturally 
given  rise  to  the  presumption  that  unknown 
peoples  had  penetrated  through  the  land,  and 
overpowered  the  ancient  tribes,  and  national 
vanity  has  contributed  to  the  delusion.  As  the 
Burgundians  .  .  .  were  flattered  by  being  told 
they  were  descendants  of  Roman  coloidsts,  .so 
the  barbarian  writers  of  a  later  period  busied 
their  imaginations  in  the  solitude  of  monastic 
life  to  enhance  the  glory  of  their  countrymen,  by 
the  invention  of  what  their  inkling  of  classical 
knowledge  led  them  to  imagine  a  more  illustrious 
origin.  .  .  .  Fictions  like  tlieso  may  be  referred 
to  as  an  index  of  the  time  when  the  young  bar- 
barian spirit,  eager  after  fame,  and  incapable  of 
balancing  probabilities,  first  gloated  over  the 
marvels  of  classical  literature,  though  its  refined 
and  delicate  beauties  eluded  their  gro.sser  taste ; 
but  they  require  no  critical  examination ;  there 
are  no  grounds  for  believing  that  Franks,  Saxons, 
or  Alemanni,  were  other  than  the  original  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country,  though  there  is  a  natural 
difllculty  arising  from  the  want  of  written  con- 
temporary evidence  in  tracing  the  transition,  aud 
determining  the  tribes  of  wliich  the  new  con- 
federacies were  formed.  At  the  same  time, 
though  no  immigration  of  strangers  was  pos- 
sible, a  movement  of  a  particular  tribe  was  not 
iinfrequent.  The  constant  internal  dis.sensions 
of  the  Germans,  combined  with  their  spirit  of 
warlike  enterprise,  led  to  frequent  domestic  wars; 
and  the  vanquished  sometimes  chose  rather  to  seek 
an  asylum  far  from  their  native  soil,  where  they 
might  live  in  freedom,  than  continue  as  bondmen 
or  tributaries  to  the  conqueror.  Of  such  a  nature 
were  the  wanderings  of  the  Usipites  and  Teuch- 
teri  [Tenchteri]  in  Cajsar's  time,  the  removal  of  the 
Ubii  from  Nassau  to  the  neighbourhood  of  COlu 
and  Xanthen;  and  to  this  must  be  ascribed  the 
appearance  of  the  Burgundians,  who  had  dwelt 
beyond  the  Oder,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Main  and 
the  Necker.  Another  class  of  national  emigra- 
tions, were  those  which  implied  a  final  abandon- 
ment of  the  native  Germany  with  the  object  of 
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■ocklnfir  A  new  oottlcment  nmon^  ttio  posfu'BHiurm 
of  the  Hinking  empire.  Those  oi  tlie  (lotliH,  Viin- 
•liils,  AliiiiH,  Hueves,  tlio  second  movement  of  tlio 
ntirgundinnH,  nmy  in?  ineliitled  In  this  eiitegory; 
the  invasions  of  the  Fmnks,  Aleiniinni,  and  Hiix- 
ons,  on  tlie  contrary,  cannot  be  culled  national 
cmigT'itlonfl,  for  they  never  abandoned,  with  tlieir 
families,  their  original  birthplace ;  their  outwan- 
de'-l.igs,  like  the  emigrations  of  the  present  day, 
were  partial;  their  occupation  of  tlio  enemy's 
♦  "rritory  f:.M,  in  character,  military  and  progres- 
Bi.'e,  '.d.with  the  exception  of  tlio  Anglo-Saxon 
scttieiiient  in  Britain,  their  connection  witli  the 
original  stock  was  never  interrupted.  In  all  tlie 
migrations  of  German  peoples  snoken  of  from 
Cii'.sar  downwards,  tlic  numbers  ot  the  emigrants 
appear  to  be  enormously  exaggerated.  Tlie 
Lsipites  and  Tcuchteri  are  estimated  by  Cresiir 
at  430,000  souls.  How  could  such  a  multitude 
find  nourisiiment  during  a  three  years'  wander- 
ing? If  80,000  Burgundian  Wehrmen  came  to 
the  Rhino  to  the  assistance  of  Valentinian,  as 
Cassiodorius,  Jerome,  and  other  chroniclers  state, 
the  numbers  of  the  whole  niitirm  must  have  ap- 
proached 400,000,  and  it  is  impossible  to  believe 
that  such  a  mass  could  obtain  support  in  the 
narrow  district  lying  between  thfc  Aleinanni,  the 
Ilermunduri,  and  the  CMiatti.  In  other  cases, 
vague  expressions,  and  still  more  the  wonderful 
achievements  of  the  Germans  in  the  course  of 
their  emigrations,  have  led  to  the  supposition  of 
enormous  numbers;  but  Germany  could  not  find 
nourishment  for  the  multitudes  which  have  been 
ascribed  to  it.  Corn  at  that  period  was  little 
cultivated;  it  was  not  the  food  of  the  people, 
whose  chief  support  was  flesh.  .  .  .  The  con- 
quests of  the  barbarians  may  be  ascribed  as  much 
to  the  weakness  of  their  adversaries,  to  their 
want  of  energy  and  union,  as  to  their  own 
strength.  There  was,  in  fact,  no  enemy  to  meet 
them  in  the  field ;  and  their  domination  was,  at 
least,  as  acceptable  to  the  provincial  inhabitants 
as  that  of  the  imbecile,  but  rapacious  ministers 
of  tho  Roman  government.  ...  It  was  not  the 
lust  of  wandering,  but  the  influence  of  external 
circumstances  which  brought  them  to  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  Danube :  at  first  tho  aggressions  of  the 
Romans,  then  the  pressure  of  the  Huns  and  tho 
Sclavonic  tribes.  The  whole  intercourse  of  Ger- 
many with  Rome  must  be  considered  as  one  long 
war,  wJnch  began  with  tho  invasion  of  Ctesar ; 
which,  long  restrained  by  the  superior  power  of 
the  enemy,  warmed  with  his  growing  weakness, 
and  only  ended  with  tho  extinction  of  the  Roman 
name.  The  wars  of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
centuries,  were  only  a  continuance  of  tho  ancient 
hostility.  There  might  be  partial  truce,  or  occa- 
sional intermission ;  some  tribes  might  be  almost 
extirpated  by  the  sword ;  some,  for  a  time,  bought 
ofif  by  money;  but  Rome  was  the  universal 
enemy,  and  much  of  the  internal  restlessness  of 
the  Germans  was  no  more  than  the  natural  move- 
ment towards  the  hostile  borders.  As  the  inva- 
sion of  northern  Germany  gave  rise  to  the  first 
great  northern  union,  so  the  conquest  of  Dacia 
brought  Goths  from  the  Vistula  to  the  south, 
while  the  erection  of  the  giant  wall  naturally 
gathered  the  Suevic  tribes  along  its  limits,  only 
waiting  for  the  opportunity  to  break  through. 
Step  by  step  this  battle  of  centuries  was  fought; 
from  the  time  of  Caracalla  the  flood  turned,  wave 
followed  wave  like  the  encroaching  tide,  and  the 
ancient  landmarks  receded  bit  by  bit,  till  Rome 


itself  was  buried  beneath  the  waters.  .  .  .  Tlirc© 
great  confederacies  of  German  trilios,  more  or 
less  united  by  birth,  iiosition,  interest,  or  lan- 
guage, may  be  discerned,  during  this  i)eriod,  in 
immediate  contact  with  the  Romans  —  the  Ale- 
inanni, the  Goths,  and  the  Franks.  A  fourth, 
the  Saxons,  was  chiefly  known  from  its  maritime 
voyages  olT  the  coaatof  (Jjiul  and  Britain.  There 
were  also  many  independent  peoples  which  rtm- 
not  be  enumerated  among  any  of  tho  political 
confederacies,  but  which  acted  for  themselves, 
and  pursued  their  individual  ends:  such  were 
tho  Burgundians,  tho  Alans,  the  Vandals,  and 
the  Lom])ar(ls." — T.  Smith,  Arminiim,  pt.  2,cfi.  1. 

Alsoin:  R.  G.  JA\W\i\m,N<ition(iUtie»ofEuro]je, 
V.  2,  eh.  21. — See,  also,  Alkmanni;  Marcomanni; 
(JuADi;  GoTiis;  Gk'id.k;  Saxons;  Angles, 
!•  hanks;  BuiiGUNDiAN  );  Vandals;  Suevi;  Lo.m- 
hauds;  and,  also,  Appendix  A,  v.  1. 

A.  D.  277. — Invasion  by  Probus. — The  vigor- 
ous emperor  Probus,  who,  in  the  year  277,  drove 
from  Gaul  the  swarms  of  invaders  that  had  rav- 
aged the  unhappy  province;  with  impunity  for 
two  years  past,  then  cro.ssed  the  Rhine  and  har- 
ried the  country  of  the  marauders,  as  far  as  tho 
Elbe  and  the  Neckar.  "  Germany,  exhausted  by 
tho  ill  sutcess  of  tho  last  emigration,  was  aston- 
ished by  his  presence.  Nino  of  tho  most  consid- 
erable princes  repaired  to  his  camp  and  fell  jiros- 
tratc  at  his  feet.  Such  a  treaty  was  humbly 
received  by  the  Germans  as  it  pleased  the  con- 
queror to  dictate."  Probus  then  caused  a  stono 
wall,  strengthened  at  Intervals  with  towers,  to 
be  built  from  the  Danube,  near  Neustadt  and 
Ratisbon,  to  Wimpfen  on  the  Neckar,  and  thence 
to  the  Rhine,  for  the  protection  of  tho  settlers  of 
the  "  Agri  Decumates. "  But  the  wall  was  thrown 
down,  a  few  years  afterwards,  by  the  Alemanni. 
— E.  Gibbon    ~      •  --->'-- 

jni-e,  eh.  12. 


— E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Jioman  Em 
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5th  Century. —  Conversion  of  the  Franks. 
See  Ciiuistianity:  A.  D.  490-800. 

A.  D.  481-768. — Acquisition  of  supremacy  by 
the  Franks. — Tho  original  dominions  of  Clovis, 
or  Chlodwig — with  whose  reign  the  career  of 
the  Franks  as  a  consolidated  people  began  —  cor- 
responded nearly  to  the  modern  kingdom  of  Bel- 
gium. His  first  conquests  Tvere  from  tho  Romans, 
m  the  neighboring  parts  of  Gaul,  and  when  those 
were  finished,  "  the  king  of  the  Franks  began  to 
look  round  upon  the  other  German  nations  settled 
upon  its  soil,  with  a  view  to  the  further  exten- 
sion of  his  power.  A  qu.'»rrcl  with  tho  Alemanni 
supplied  tho  first  opportunity  for  tho  gratification 
of  his  ambition.  For  more  than  a  century  tho 
Alemanni  had  been  in  undisturbed  possession  of 
Alsace,  and  the  adjoining  districts;  Mainz, 
Worms,  Speyer,  Strasburg,  Basel,  Constanz,  Bre- 
genz,  lay  within  their  territory.  .  .  .  The  Vose- 
gen  range  was  a  bulwark  on  the  side  of  Gaul, 
waste  lands  separated  them  from  tho  Burgun- 
dians, who  were  settled  about  tho  Jura  and  in  tho 
south-west  part  of  Helvetia,  and  the  Moselle  di- 
vided them  from  the  Ripuarian  Franks.  It  is  un- 
known whether  they  formed  a  state  distinct  from 
their  brethren  on  the  right  of  the  Rhine ;  prob- 
ably such  was  the  case,  for  the  Alemanni,  at  all 
times,  were  divided  into  separate  tribes,  between 
which,  however,  was  generally  a  common  union; 
nor  is  it  certain  whether  the  Alsatian  Alemanni 
were  under  one  or  several  Adelings ;  a  single  king 
is  mentioned  as  having  fallen  in  the  battle  with 
Chlodwig,  who  may  have  been  merely  an  elected 
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FIFTH  CENTURY. 

CONTEMI»OKANEOL'8  EVENTS. 


A.  D.  

402.    Defeat  of  Alurlc  by  SUlicho.— Ulrth  of  Phociou*  (d.  817). 

404.  ReniDViil  of  flus  ciipitiil  of  tlio  Western  Empire  from  Home  to  Riivenna.* — BftnlHhment  of 
the  I'litriiirch,  John  ChryHOHtom,  from  ("onstiintinople;  burninj;  of  the  Clnireh  of  Huint  Hophiii. 

40U.  Hiirhiiriim  inroad  of  Uiidtimiisus  into  Italy. — lirealiing  of  tin-  Ulilne  Imrrier  l)y  Oermim 
tribes;  overwiielmiiiy  invii.sion  of  Oiiiil  by  Vundiils,  Alans,  8uuvi,  and  Hurgundiiins. 

4()7.     Usurputiim  of  Constuntino  inHritain  and  Oaul. 

408t  Death  of  the  Eastern  Emperor,  Arcadins,  and  accession  of  Theodosius  II. — Execution 
of  Stilieho  at  Ravenna;  massacre  of  barbarian  hostages  in  Italy;  blockade  of  Uome  by  Alaric. 

40t).     Invasion  of  Spain  by  the  Vandals,  Suevi,  and  Alans. 

410.  Siege,  capture  and  pillage  of  Uome  by  Alaric;  his  death. —Abaudonmeat  of  Uritaiu  by 
the  Empire. — The  barbarian  attack  upon  Gaul  joined  by  the  Frank.H. 

4122.     Gaul  entered  by  the  Visigoths. — Cyril  made  Patriarch  of  Alexandria. 

414.  Title  of  Augusta  taken  by  Pulcheria  at  Constantinople. 

415.  Visigothic  conquest  of  Spain  begun.— Persecution  of  Jews  at  Alexandria;  death  of 
Ilypatla. 

418.    Founding  of  the  Gothic  kingdom  of  Toulouse  in  Aquitainc. 

422.  War  between  Persia  and  the  Eastern  Empire;  partition  of  Armenia. 

423.  Death  of  llonorius,  Emperor  in  the  West;  usurpation  of  John  the  Notary. 

425.  Accession  of  the  WesU-rn  Emperor,  Videutinian  III.,  under  the  regency  of  Placidia; 
formal  and  legal  separation  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Empires. 

428.    Conquests  of  the  Vandals  in  Spain. — Nestorius  made  Patriarch  of  Constantinople. 
420.    Vandal  conquests  In  Africa  begun. 

430.  Siege  of  Hippo  Kegius  in  Africa;  death  of  Saint  Augustine,  bishop  of  Hippo. 

431.  Third  General  Council  of  the  Church,  held  ut  Ephesus. 
433.    Beginning  of  the  reign  of  Attila,  king  of  the  Huns.* 
435.    Nestorius  exiled  to  the  Libyan  desert. 

430.    Carthage  Uikeu  by  the  Vandals. 

440.  Leo  the  Great  elected  Pope. 

441.  Invasion  of  the  Eastern  Empire  by  Attila  and  the  Huns. 
443.    Conquest  and  settlement  of  Savoy  by  the  Burgundians. 

446.  Thermopylu;  passed  by  the  Huns;  humiliating  purcliase  of  peace  with  them  by  the 
Eastern  Emperor. 

440.  Landing  in  Britain  of  the  Jutes  under  Hengist  and  Horsa.* — Meeting  of  the  so-called 
Robber  Synod  at  Ephesus. 

450.  Death  of  the  Eastern  Emperor,  Theodosius  II  ,  and  accession  of  Pulcheria. 

451.  Great  defeat  of  the  Huns  at  Chalons;  retreat  of  Attila  from  Gaul. — Fourth  General 
Council  of  the  Church,  held  at  Chalcedon. 

452.  Invasion  of  Italy  b^  Attila;  origin  of  Venice. 

453.  Death  of  Attila;  dissolution  of  Ins  emjiire. — Death  of  Pulcheria,  Empress  in  the  East. 

455.  Murder  of  Valentinian  III.,  Emperor  in  tho  West;  usurpation  of  Maximus. — Rome 
pillaged  by  the  Vandals.— Birth  of  Theodoric  the  Great  (d.  526). 

456.  Supremacy  of  Ricimer,  commander  of  the  barbarian  mercenaries,  in  the  Western  Em- 
pire ;  Avitus  deposed. 

457.  Marjorian,  first  of  the  imperial  pupputs  of  Ricimer,  raised  to  the  throne  of  the  Western 
Empire. — Accession  of  Leo  I.,  Emperor  in  the  East. 

461.  Marjorian  deposed;  Severus  made  Emperor  in  the  West. — Death  of  Pope  Leo  the  Great 
and  election  of  Pope  Hilarius. 

467.    Anthcmius  made  Emperor  in  the  West. 

472.  Siege  and  storming  of  Rome  by  Ricimer;  death  of  Anthemius,  and  of  Ricimer;  Olybrius 
and  Glycerins  successive  emperors. 

473.  Ostrogothic  invasion  of  Italy  diverted  to  Gaul. 

474.  Julius  Nepos  Emperor  in  the  West;  accession  of  Zeno  in  the  Eastern  Empire. 

475.  Romulus  Augustulus  made  Empf'^r  in  the  West. 

476.  Romulus  Augustulus  dethroned  by  Odoacer;  extinction  for  more  than  three  centuries  of 
the  Western  line  of  emperors. 

477.  Beginning  of  Saxon  conquests  in  Britain. 

480.  Birth  of  Saint  Benedict  (d.  543). 

481.  Founding  of  the  Frank  kingdom  by  Clovis. 

486.    Overthrow  of  the  kingdom  of  Syagrius,  the  last  Roman  sovereignty  in  Gaul. 

488.    Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  commissioned  by  the  Eastern  Emperor  to  invade  Italy. 

4H0.    Defeat  of  Odoacer  by  Theodoric  at  Verona. 

401.  Accession  of  Anastasius,  Emperor  in  the  East. — Capture  of  Anderlda  by  the  South 
Saxons. 

402.  Election  of  Pope  Gelasius  I. 

403.  Surrender  of  Odoacer  at  Ravenna;  his  murder;  Theodoric  king  of  Italy. 
494.     Landing  of  Cerdic  and  his  band  of  Saxons  in  Britain.* 

406.    Defeat  oi  the  Alcmanni  at  Tolbiac  by  Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks;  baptism  of  Clovis. 

*  Uncertain  date. 
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SIXTH  CENTURY. 

CONTEMI'OUANEOUS  EVENTS. 

A.  D. 

fi<)4.    Expulsion  of  the  Alomnnni  from  tht^  Middle  Rhine  hy  the  Frank*. 

A<>r(.     I'ciicc  lu'tween  Peniii  ami  tlic  KiiHtfirii  Kinitirc. 

/i<>7.    Overthrow  of  the  Gothic  kiiiKdoin  of  Toidoiiw*  by  Clovia. 

All.  Death  of  Clovia;  partition  of  the  Frank  kingdom  '\inong  his  Bona.  — Monophyslte  riot  at 
ConHtanlliiople. 

012.    Hecond  Monophvsite  riot  nt  Constantinople. 

01  A.    I'lihllcation  of  the  monastic  rule  of  Haint  licncdict. 

01H.     I)eath  of  tlie  Eitstern  Emperor,  Anastasiim,  and  ncccssion  of  Justin  I. 

011>.     (,'erdlc  and  CJynric  become  kings  of  the  West  Saxons. 

020.     Execution  of  H(K;thluH  and  Hymmachus  by  ThecKloric,  King  of  Italy. 

RtiU.  Death  of  Thcodoric  and  accession  of  Athularic. — Great  earthquake  at  Antioch. — War 
between  Perslii  and  the  Eastern  Empire. 

027.  Accession  of  .lustinian  in  the  Eastern  Empire. 

028.  Conciuest  of  Thurlngia  by  the  Franks. 

021>.  Defeat  of  the  Persians,  at  Dara,  liy  the  Roman  general  BcHsarius. — Closing  of  the  schools 
at  Alliens.  —  Publication  of  the  Code  of  .Justinian. 

0iil.     Accession  of  Cliosroes,  or  Nushirvan,  to  the  throne  of  Persia. 

032.  End  of  War  bet-.v  "u  Persia  and  the  Eastern  Empire. — Nika  sedition  at  Constanti- 
nople. 

033.  Overtlirow  of  the  ^''.xinlal  kingdom  in  Africa  by  Belisarius.— Publlcatioa  of  the  Pandects 
of  Justinian. 

034.  Conquest  of  the  Burgu^dians  by  the  Franks. 
030.  liecovery  of  Sicily  from  the  Goths  by  Belisarius. 
03O.  Rome  taken  from  the  Goths  by  Belisarius  for  Justinian. 
037.  Unsuccessful  siege  of  liomc  by  tlic  Goths. 

039.  Destruction  of  Milan  by  the  Goths. — Invasion  of  Italy  by  the  Franks. 

040.  Surrender  of  Ravenna  to  Belisarius;  his  removal  from  command. — Invasion  of  Syria  by 
Chosroes,  king  of  Persia;  storming  and  sacking  of  Antioch. — Formal  relinquishment  of  Gaul  to  the 
Franks  by  Justinian.— VlglH us  made  Pope. 

041.  Qotluc  successes  under  Totila,  iu  Italy. — End  of  the  succession  of  Roman  Consuls. — 
Defense  of  the  East  by  Belisarius. 

042.  Great  Plague  in  the  Roman  Empire. 

043.  Surrender  of  Naples  to  Totila.— Death  of  Saint  Benedict. — Invasion  of  Spain  by  the 
Franks. 

044.  Belisarius  again  in  command  in  Italy. 

046.  Totila's  siege,  capture  and  pillage  of  Rome. 

047.  The  city  of  Rome  totally  deserted  for  six  weeks. — Founding  of  the  kingdom  of  Ber- 
nlcla  (afterwartl  Included  in  Northumberland)  In  England.— Subjection  of  the  Bavarians  to  the 
Franks. 

048.  Death  of  the  Eastern  Empress,  Theodora. 

049.  Second  siege  and  capture  of  Rome  by  Totila. — Beginning  of  the  Lazlc  War. 

002.  Totila  defeated  and  killed  by  the  imperial  army  under  Narses. 

003.  End  of  the  Ostrogothic  kingdom  in  Italy;  restoration  of  the  imperial  sovereignty. — Fifth 
General  Council  of  the  Church,  at  Coustautiuople. — Establishment  of  the  Exarch  at  Ravenna,  rep- 
resenting the  Emperor  at  ConstantlHople.  '        ■ 

000.  Pelagius  I.  made  Pope. 

008.  Reunion  of  the  Frank  empire  under  Clothaire  L     . 

060.  John  III.  made  Pope. 

063.  Founding  of  the  monastery  of  lona,  in  Scotland,  by  Saint  Columba. 

065.  Death  of  Belisarius  and  of  the  Eastern  Emperor  Justinian ;  accession  of  Justin  II. 

066.  Conquest  of  the  Gepidoe  in  Dacia  by  the  Lombards  and  Avars. 

067.  Division  of  the  Frank  dominion  into  the  three  kingdoms  of  Austrasla,  Neustria  and 
Burgundy. 

068.  Invasion  of  Italy  by  the  Lombards ;  siege  of  Pavia. 
570.    Birth  of  Mahomet.* 

072.  Renewed  war  of  the  Eastern  Empire  with  Persia. 

073.  Murder  of  Alboin,  king  of  the  Lombards.— Subjugation  of  the  Suevl  by  the  Visigoths 
in  Spain. 

074.  Benedict  I.  made  Pope. 

078.  Accession  of  the  Eastern  Emperor  Tiberius  Constantlnus.— Pelagius  II.  made  Pope. 

082.  Accession  of  Maurice,  Emperor  in  the  East. 

088.  Kingdom  of  Northumberland,  in  England,  founded  by  the  union  of  Bemicia  and  Delra 
under  ^thelric. 

089.  Abandonment  of  Arianism  by  the  Goths  in  Spain. 

090.  Gregory  the  Great  elected  Pope.  .. :  U  __- — ^~_ 

091.  Peace  between  Persia  and  the  Eastern  Empire. 

097.    Mission  of  Saint  Augustine  to  England.— Death  of  Saint  Coliimba. 

*  Uncertain  date.  '     - 
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QEHMANY,  A.  D.  481-768. 


inilitury  lender.  Kiiimlly  olmniro  In  tlie  eiuifu*  of 
tlieir  war  with  ('hl(HlwiK.  tlion^h  it  Iiiin  Ihtm 
iWHumed,  perliiiim  t<M)  liiiMtiiy,  liy  ail  recent  lii.s- 
toriiinH,  timt  tlie  Friuili  l^iii^  Iteeunie  involved  in 
it  HH  an  ally  <>(  tlie  UipuarTiins.  Tlie  Itipuarian 
FrankH  wero  M>ttled,  uh  the  name  iniportH,  upon 
tlie  liankH  of  tlie  Hhine,  from  the  .MoHidlo  down- 
wanU;  their  eliief  seat  was  tin-  city  of  Cologne. 
It  is  prolmhlu  that  they  consisted  of  tho  reniains 
(tf  tho  ancient  Uldi,  stren^ftliened  liy  the  adven- 
turers who  crossed  over  on  the  tlrst  Invasion,  and 
the  naiiK!  implies  that  they  were  regarded  by  tlie 
Konians  as  a  kind  of  limltaiiean  soldiery.  For, 
in  tlie  common  parlance  of  the  Uomans  of  that 
peri(Mi,  the  tract  of  land  lyin^  along  tli(!  Khine 
was  called  I{ij)a,  in  an  aliHoliite  Hens*!,  and  even 
the  river  itself  was  not  unfreiiuentiy  denominated 
bv  tho  same  title.  Hipuarii  are  Uipa  weliren, 
Hreop,  or  Ilrepa-wehren,  defenders  of  the  shore. 
About  tho  close  of  the  llfth  century  these  itipuarli 
wero  under  tho  government  of  a  king,  named 
Bigebert,  usually  called  'the  lance.'  The  story 
toKl  by  modern  writers  is,  that  this  Sigebert,  hav- 
ing fallen  into  dispute  with  tlic  Alemanni,  called 
upon  Chloilwig  for  tusistancc,  a  call  which  tliu 
young  king  willingly  listened  to.  The  Alemanni 
had  invaded  tho  uipuarian  territory,  and  ad- 
vanced within  a  short  dlHtanco  of  ('ologne,  when 
Chlodwig  and  his  Franks  joined  tho  Hipuarii ;  a 
battle  took  place  ot  ZlUpich,  about  twenty-two 
English  miles  from  Cologne,  which,  oftor  a  tlerco 
struggle,  ended  in  the  uefcat  of  the  Alemanni. 
.  .  .  Chlodwig  was  following  up  his  victory  over 
the  Alemanni,  perhaps  with  unnecessary  feroci- 
ty, when  he  was  stopped  in  his  course  by  a  flatter- 
ing embassy  from  tho  great  Theodoricli.  Many 
of  the  Alemanni  had  submitted,  after  tho  death 
of  their  chief,  on  the  field  of  battle.  '  Spare  us, ' 
they  cried,  '  for  wo  are  now  thy  people  ! '  but 
there  wero  many  who,  abhorring  the  Frank  yoke, 
fled  towards  the  south,  and  threw  themselves 
under  tho  protection  of  tho  Ostrogothic  king, 
who  had  posse&sed  himself  of  the  ancient  Rhajtla 
anfl  Vindolicia." — T.  Smith,  Arminius,  pt.  2,  ch. 
4. — The  sons  of  Clovis  pushed  theii  conquests  on 
the  Germanic  as  well  as  on  tho  Gallic  siclo  of  the 
Rhine.  Thcodoric,  or  Theuderik,  who  reigned 
at  Metz,  with  the  aid  of  his  brother  Clotaire,  or 
Chlother,  of  Soissons,  subjugated  the  Thurin- 

flians,  between  A.  D.  515  and  528.  "How  he 
Theuderik]  acquired  authority  over  tho  Ale- 
mans  and  the  Bavarians  is  not  known.  Perhaps 
in  tho  subjugation  of  Thuringia  ho  had  taken 
occasion  to  extend  his  sway  over  other  nations ; 
but  from  this  time  forth  we  find  not  only  these, 
but  the  Saxons  more  to  the  north,  reganled  as 
the  associates  or  tributaries  of  the  Lastern  or 
Ripuarian  Franks.  From  the  Elbe  to  the  Mouse, 
and  from  the  Northern  Ocean  to  the  sources  of 
the  Rhino,  a  region  comprising  a  great  part  of 
ancient  Germany,  the  ascendency  of  the  Franks 
was  practically  acknowledged,  and  a  kingdom 
was  formed  [Austrasia — Oster-riko — the  East- 
em  Kingdom]  which  was  destined  to  overshadow 
all  the  other  Merovingian  states.  The  various 
tribes  which  composed  its  Germanic  accretions, 
remote  and  exempt  from  tho  influences  of  the 
Roman  civilization,  retained  their  fierce  customs 
and  their  rude  superstitions,  and  continued  to 
be  governed  by  their  hereditary  dukes;  but 
their  wild  masses  marched  under  the  standards 
of  the  Franks,  and  conceded  to  those  formidable 
conquerors  a  certain  degree  of  political  suprem- 


acy." When.  In  558,  Clotaire,  by  tho  death  of 
his  brothers,  became  the  sole  king  of  the  Franks, 
his  empire  embraced  all  Homan  Gaul,  except  Sep- 
timania,  still  held  by  the  Visigoths,  and  Krittany, 
but  slightly  Huliicet4'ti ;  "while  in  ancient  Ger- 
many, from  the  Hhine  to  tlm  Weser,  llur  power- 
ful duchies  of  the  Ahinans,  the  Tliuringians,  tho 
Mavarians,  the  Frisons,  and  tin-  Saxons,  were  re- 
garded not  entirely  as  subject,  and  yet  as  tribu- 
tary |)roviiices."  Diiriig  the  next  century  and 
a  half,  till!  feebleness  <if  the  Merovingians  lost 
tlieir  liold  upon  tlii'se  German  tributaries.  "As 
early  as  the  time  of  Chiother  II.  the  I^aiigobards 
had  recovered  their  freedom;  under  Dagobert 
|(fJ2-(l!W|.  the  Saxons;  uiuier  Sigh<lMTt  II.  |(i;W- 
(t.'')(l|,  tilt!  Tliuringians;  and  now,  during  tint  latu 
broils  (((7(MW7],  the  Alemans,  the  Mavarians  and 
tli(!  Frisons."  Hut  tlie  vigorous  Mayors  of  tho 
I'alaee,  I'epin  Ileristal  anilKari  Martel,  applied 
themselves  resolutely  to  the  restoration  of  tho 
Frank  supremacy,  In  Germany  as  well  as  in 
A(iuitaiiie.  Peiifn  "found  the  task  nearly  im- 
possible. Time  and  again  he  assailed  the  Frisons, 
tho  Saxons,  the  Havarians,  and  tho  Alemans, 
but  could  liind  them  to  no  truco  nor  peace  for 
any  length  of  time.  No  less  than  ten  times 
tho  Prisons  resumed  their  arms,  while  tho  revolts 
of  the  others  wen;  so  incessant  that  ho  was  com- 
pelled to  abandon  all  hope  of  recovering  tho 
southern  or  Homan  part  of  Gaul,  in  order  to 
direct  his  attention  exclusively  to  tho  Germans. 
Tho  aid  whicli  he  received  irom  tho  Christian 
missionaries  rendered  him  more  successful  among 
them.  Those  intrejiid  propagandists  pierced 
where  his  armies  could  not.  ,  .  .  Tho  Franks 
and  the  I'opes  of  Home  had  a  common  interest  in 
this  work  of  the  conversion  of  tho  Germans,  tho 
Franks  to  restrain  irruptions,  and  the  Popes  to 
carry  their  spiritual  sway  over  Europe."  Pepin 
left  these  untiuisiied  German  wars  to  his  son  Karl, 
tho  Hammer,  and  Karl  prosecuted  them  with 
characteristic  energy  during  his  first  years  of 
power.  ' '  Almost  every  month  he  was  forced  into 
some  expedition  beyond  the  Rhine.  .  .  .  The 
Alemans,  the  Bavarians,  and  the  Frisons,  ho  suc- 
ceeded in  subjecting  to  a  formal  confession  at  least 
of  the  Prankish  supremacy;  but  tho  turbulent 
and  implacable  Saxon"  battled  his  most  strenu- 
ous efforts.  Their  wild  ^r^  >es  had  become,  within 
a  few  years,  a  powei  id  und  numerous  nation; 
they  had  appropriated  tho  i'lnds  of  tho  Thurin- 
giansand  Hassi,  trCatti,  uuil  joined  to  themselves 
other  confederations  and  tribes;  and,  stretching 
from  tho  Rhine  to  tho  Elbe,  offered  their  marshes 
and  forests  a  free  asylum  to  all  the  persecuted 
sectaries  of  Odhlun,  to  all  the  lovers  of  native  and 
savage  independence.  Six  times  in  succession 
the  armies  of  Karl  penetrated  the  wilderness  they 
called  the)'*  home,  ravaging  their  fields  and  burn- 
ing their  cabins,  but  the  Saxon  war  was  still 
renewed.  He  left  it  to  the  energetic  labors  of 
other  conquerors,  to  Christian  missionaries,  .  .  . 
to  break  the  way  of  civilization  into  those  rude  and 
darkened  realms."  Karl's  sons  Pepin  and  Karlo- 
man  crushed  revolts  of  the  Alemans,  or  Suabians, 
and  the  Bavarians  in  742,  and  Karloman  humbled 
the  Saxons  in  a  great  campaign  (744),  compelling 
them  in  large  numbers  to  submit  to  Christian 
baptism.  After  that,  Germany  waited  for  its  first 
ei  tiro  master — Charlemagne. — P.  Godwin,  Iliat. 
of  ^•ance:  Ancient  Oaul,  ch.  12-15. 

.Lso  Ki:  W.  C.  Perry,  The  Franks,  ch.  2-6.— 
Si     also,  F&VNKS,  and  Austbabia. 
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A.  D.  687-800.— Rise  of  the  C  .rolingians 
and  the  Empire  of  Charlemagne. — "Towards 
the  close  of  the  Meroviugian  period,  .  .  .  the 
kingdom  of  the  Fraulis  .  .  .  was  divided  into 
four  great  districts,  or  kingdoms  as  they  were 
called:  Austrasia,  or  the  eastern  kingdom,  from 
the  river  Rhine  to  the  Meuse,  with  Metz  as  its 
principal  city;  Neustria,  or  the  western  king- 
dom, extending  from  Austrasia  to  tlie  ocean  on 
the  west,  and  to  the  Loire  on  tlie  south;  Aqui- 
taine,  south  of  that  river  to  the  foot  of  the  Pyre- 
nees; and  Burgundy,  from  the  Rhone  to  the 
Alps,  including  Switzerland.  These  four  king- 
doms became,  before  the  extinction  of  the  Mero- 
vinjjian  race,  consolidated  into  two, —  viz.,  Aus- 
trasia and  Neustria,  Eastern  and  Western  Francia, 

—  modern  Germany  and  modern  France,  roughly 
speaking, —  of  which  the  first  was  to  gain  the 
pre-eminence,  as  it  was  the  seat  of  the  power  of 
that  race  of  Charlemagne  which  seized  upon  the 
kingdoms  of  the  Merovingians.  But  in  these 
kingdoms,  while  the  family  of  Clovis  occupied 
them,  the  royal  power  became  more  and  more 
feeble  as  time  went  on,  a  condition  which  is  illus- 
trated by  the  title  given  in  history  to  these  kings, 

—  that  of  '  rois  faineants. '  .  .  .  The  most  power- 
ful officer  of  a  Frankish  king  was  his  steward, 
or,  as  he  was  called,  the  mayor  of  his  palace. 
...  In  Austrasia  the  office  had  become  heredi- 
tary in  the  family  of  Pepin  of  Landen  (a  small 
village  near  Lii^ge),  and  under  its  guidance  the 
degenerate  children  of  Clovis  in  that  kingdom 
fought  for  the  supremacy  with  those  equally  de- 
generate in  Neustria,  at  that  time  also  under  the 
real  control  of  another  mayor  of  the  palace, 
called  Ebroin.  The  result  of  this  struggle,  after 
much  bloodshed  nn^  misery,  was  reached  in  the 
year  687  at  the  battle  of  Testry,  in  which  the 
Austrasiaus  completely  defeated  the  Ncustrians. 
.  .  .  The  Merovingian  princes  were  still  nomi- 
nally kings,  while  all  the  real  i)ower  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  descendants  of  Pepi)i  of  Landen, 
mayors  of  the  palace,  and  the  policy  of  govern- 
ment was  as  fully  settled  by  them  as  if  they  had 
been  kings  de  jure  as  well  as  do  facto.  Thif 
family  produced  in  its  earlier  days  some  persons 
who  have  become  among  the  most  conspicuous 
figures  in  history:  —  Pepin,  the  founder;  Pepin 
le  Gros,  of  Heristal ;  Charles,  his  son,  commonly 
calleil  Martel,  or  the  Hammerer ;  Pepin  le  Bref , 
under  whom  the  Carlovingian  ^dynasty  was,  by 
aid  of  the  Pope,  recognized  as*  the  lawful  suc- 
cessor of  the  Merovingians,  even  before  the  ex- 
tinction of  that  race;  and,  lastly,  Charles,  sur- 
named  the  Great,  or  Charlemagne,  one  of  the 
few  men  of  the  human  race  who,  by  common 
consent,  have  occupied  the  foremost  rank  in 
history.  .  .  .  The  object  of  Pepin  of  Heristal 
was  two-fold, — to  repress  the  disposition  of  the 
turbulent  nobles  to  encroach  upon  the  royal  au- 
thority, and  to  bring  again  under  the  yoke  of 
the  Franks  those  tribes  in  Germany  who  had  re- 
volted against  the  Frankish  rule  owing  to  the 
weakness  of  the  Merovingian  government.  He 
measurably  accomplished  both  objects.  ...  He 
seems  to  have  bad  what  perhaps  is  the  best  test 
at  all  times  of  the  claims  of  a  man  to  be  a  real 
statesman :  some  consciousness  of  the  true  nature 
of  his  mission, —  the  establishment  of  order.  .  .  . 
His  son  and  successor,  Charles  Martel,  was  even 
more  conspicuous  for  the  possession  of  this  genius 
of  statesman.ship,  but  he  exhibited  it  in  a  some- 
what different  direction.     He,  too,  strove  to  hold 


the  nobles  in  check,  and  to  break  the  power  of 
the  Frisian  and  the  Saxon  tribes;  and  he  fought 
besides,  fortunately  for  his  fame,  one  of  the  fif- 
teen decisive  battles  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
that  of  Poitiers,  in  732,  by  which  the  Saracens, 
who  had  conciuered  Spain,  and  who  had  strong 
hopes  of  gaining  possession  of  the  whole  of 
Western  Europe,  were  driven  back  from  North- 
ern France,  never  to  return.  .  .  .  His  son,  Pepin 
le  Bref,  is  equally  conspicuous  with  the  rest  in 
history,  but  in  a  somewhat  different  way.  He 
continued  the  never-ending  wars  in  Germany 
and  in  Gaul  with  the  object  of  securing  peace 
by  the  sword,  and  with  more  or  less  success. 
But  his  career  is  noteworthy  principally  because 
he  completed  the  actual  deposition  of  the  last  of 
the  Merovingian  race,  whose  nominal  servants 
but  real  masters  he  and  his  predecessors,  mayors 
of  the  palace,  had  been,  and  because  he  sought 
and  obtained  the  .sanction  of  the  Church  for  this 
usurpation.  .  .  .  The  Pope's  position  at  this  time 
was  one  of  very  great  embarrassment.  Har- 
assed by  the  Lombards,  who  were  not  only  rob- 
bers, but  who  were  also  Arians,  and  who  admit- 
ted none  of  the  Catholic  clergy  to  their  councils, 
— with  no  succor  from  the  Emperors  at  Constan- 
tinople (whose  subject  he  nominally  was)  against 
the  Lombards,  and,  indeed,  in  open  revolt  against 
them  because  as  bi,shop  and  patriarch  of  the 
West  he  had  forbidden  the  execution  of  the  de- 
cree against  the  placing  of  images  in  the  churches, 
—  for  these  and  many  such  reasons  he  sorely 
needed  succor,  and  naturallj  in  his  necessity  ho 
turned  to  the  powerful  King  of  the  Franks.  The 
coronation  of  Pepin  le  Bref,  first  by  St.  Boni- 
face, and  then  by  the  Pope  himself,  was  the  first 
step  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  alliance  on  his  part. 
Pepin  was  soon  called  upon  to  do  his  share  of  the 
work.  Twice  at  the  bidding  of  the  Pope  he  de- 
scended from  the  Alps,  and,  defeating  the  Lom- 
bards, was  rewarded  by  him  and  ilie  people  of 
Rome  with  tiie  title  of  Patrician.  ...  On  the 
death  of  Pepin,  the  Lombards  again  took  .p  arms 
and  harassed  the  Church's  territory.  Charle- 
magne, his  successor,  was  called  upon  to  come 
to  the  rescue,  and  he  swept  the  Lombard  power 
in  Italy  out  of  existence,  annexing  its  territory  to 
the  Frankish  kingdom,  and  confirming  the  grant 
of  the  Exarchate  and  of  the  Pentapolis  which  his 
father  had  made  to  the  Popes.  This  was  in  the 
year  774.  .  .  .  For  twenty-five  years  Charle- 
magne ruled  Rome  nominally  as  Patrician,  under 
the  supremacy,  equally  nominal,  of  the  Emperor 
at  Constantinople.  The  true  sovereign,  recog- 
nized as  such,  was  the  Pope  or  Bishop  of  Rome, 
but  the  actual  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
mob,  who  at  one  time  towards  the  close  of  the 
century,  in  the  absence  of  both  Emperor  and 
Patrician,  assaulted  the  Pope  while  conducting 
a  procession,  and  forced  him  to  abandon  the  city. 
This  Pope,  Leo,  with  a  fine  instinct  as  to  the 
quarter  from  which  succor  could  alone  co:ne, 
hurried  to  seek  Charlemagne,  who  was  then  in 
Germany  engaged  in  one  of  his  never-ending 
wars  against  the  Saxons.  The  appeal  for  aid 
Avas  not  made  in  vain,  and  Charles  descended 
once  more  from  the  Alps  in  the  summer  of  799, 
with  his  Frankish  hosts.  On  Christmas  day, 
A.  D.  800,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  .  .  . 
Pope  Leo,  during  the  mass,  and  after  flie  reading 
of  T,he  gospel,  placed  upon  the  brow  of  Charle- 
magne, who  had  abandoned  his  northern  furs  for 
the  dress  of  a  Roman  patrician,  the  diadem  of 
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the  CflBsars,  and  Imiled  him  Impemtor  Semper 
Augustus,  while  the  multitude  shouted.  '  Carolo, 
Augusto  a  Deo  coronato  magno  ct  pacitico  Im- 
pcratori  Vita  et  Victoria.'  In  that  shout  and 
from  that  moment  one  of  the  most  fruitful  epochs 
of  history  begins." — C.  J.  Stille,  Studies  in  Me- 
durml  liiitory,  ch.  3. — See,  also,  Franks:  A.  1). 
768-814. 

A.  D.  8oo. —  Charlemagne's  restoration  of 
the  Roman  Empire. — 'Three  handred  and 
twenty-four  years  had  passed  since  the  last 
Cicsar  of  the  West  resigned  his  power  into  the 
hands  of  the  senate,  and  left  to  his  Eastern 
brother  the  sole  headship  of  the  Roman  world. 
To  the  latter  Italy  had  from  that  time  been  nom- 
inally subject;  bi\t  it  was  only  during  one  brief 
interval,  between  the  death  of  Totila  the  last 
Ostrogothic  king  and  the  descent  of  Alboin  the 
first  Lombard,  that  his  power  had  been  really 
effective.  In  the  further  provinces,  Gaul,  Spain, 
Britain,  it  was  only  a  memory.  But  the  idea  of 
a  Roman  Empire  as  a  necessary  part  of  the 
world's  order  had  not  vanished:  it  had  been  ad- 
mitted b,  those  who  seemed  to  be  destroying  it; 
it  had  been  cherished  by  the  Church;  was  still 
recalled  by  laws  and  customs;  was  dear  to  the 
subject  populations,  who  fontlly  looked  back  to 
the  days  when  slavery  was  at  least  mitigated  by 
peace  and  order.  .  .  .  Both  the  extinction  of  the 
Western  Empire  in  [A.  D.  476]  .  .  .  and  itsrevivul 
in  A.  D.  800  have  been  very  generally  misimder- 
stood  in  modern  times.  .  .  .  When  Odoacer 
coiiipelled  the  abdication  of  Romulus  Augustu- 
lus,  he  did  not  abolish  the  Western  Empire  as  a 
separate  power,  but  caused  it  to  be  reunited  with 
or  sink  into  the  Eastern,  so  that  from  that  time 
there  was,  as  there  had  been  before  Diocletian, 
a  single  undivided  Roman  Empire.  In  A.  D. 
800  the  ver^  memory  of  the  separate  Western 
Empire,  as  it  had  stood  from  the  death  of  Theo- 
dosius  till  Odoacer,  had,  so  far  as  appears,  been 
long  since  lost,  and  neither  Leo  nor  Charles  nor 
any  one  among  their  advisers  dreamt  of  reviving 
it.  They,  too,  like  their  predecessors,  held  the 
Roman  Empire  to  be  one  and  indivisible,  and 
proposed  by  the  coronation  of  the  Frankish  king, 
not  to  proclaim  a  severance  of  the  East  and 
West,  but  to  reverse  the  act  of  Constantine,  and 
make  Old  Rome  again  the  civil  as  well  as  the 
ecclesiastical  capital  of  the  Empire  that  bore  her 
name.  .  .  .  Although  therefore  we  must  in  prac- 
tice speak  during  the  ne.xt  seven  centuries  (down 
till  A.  D.  1453,  when  Constantinople  fell  before 
the  Mohammedan)  of  an  Eastern  and  a  Western 
Empire,  the  phrase  is  in  strictness  incorrect,  and 
was  one  which  either  court  ought  to  have  repu- 
diated. The  Byzantines  always  did  repudiate 
it;  the  Latins  usually;  although,  yielding  to 
facts,  they  sometimes  condesceudecl  to  employ  it 
themselves.  But  their  theory  was  always  the 
same.  Charles  was  held  to  be  the  legitimate 
successor,  not  of  Romulus  Augustulus,  but  of 
Basil,  Heraclius,  Justinian,  Arcadius,  and  all 
the  Eastern  line.  .  .  .  North  Italy  and  Rome 
ceased  for  ever  to  own  the  supremacy  of  Byzan- 
tium; and  while  the  Easterr  princes  paid  a 
shameful  tribute  to  the  Mussulman,  the  Frankish 
Emperor  —  as  the  recognised  head  of  Christen- 
dom —  received  from  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem 
the  keys  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  the  banner 
of  Calvary ;  the  gift  of  the  Sepulchre  itself,  says 
Eginhard,  from  Aaron  king  of  the  Persians  [the 
Caliph  HarouQ  el  Rashid].  .  .  .  Four  centuries 


later,  when  Papacy  and  Empire  had  been  forced 
into  the  mortal  struggle  by  wliich  the  fate  of 
both  was  decided,  tliree  distinct  theories  regard- 
ing th2  coronation  of  Charles  will  be  found  ad- 
vocated by  three  different  parties,  all  of  them 
plausible,  all  of  them  to  some  extent  misleading. 
The  Swabian  Emperors  held  the  crown  to  have 
been  won  by  their  great  predecessor  as  the  prize 
of  conquest,  and  drew  the  conclusion  that  the 
citizens  and  bishop  of  Rome  had  no  rights  aa 
against  themselves.  The  patriotic  party  among 
the  Romans,  appealing  to  the  early  Instory  of  the 
Enii)ire,  declared  thn>  by  nothing  but  the  voice 
of  their  senate  and  people  could  a:.  Emperor  be 
lawfully  created,  he  bving  only  their  chief  mag- 
istrate, the  temporar}  depositary  of  their  author- 
ity. The  Popes  poir  ed  to  the  indisputable  fact 
that  Leo  imposed  the  crown,  and  argued  that  as 
God's  earthly  vicar  it  was  then  his,  and  must 
always  continue  to  be  their  right  to  give  to 
whomsoever  they  would  an  otlice  which  was 
created  to  be  the  handmaid  of  their  own.  Of 
these  three  it  was  the  last  view  that  eventually 
prevailed. " —  J.  Bryce,  The  Holy  Roman  Empire, 
ch.  4-5. 

Also  in:  J.  I.  Mombert,  Ilist.  of  Charlen  the 
Great,  ch.  14.— See,  also,  Fkanks:  A.D.  768-814. 

A,  D.  805. — Conquest  of  the  Avars. — Crea- 
tion of  the  Austrian  March.  See  Avaks,  and 
AusTiiiA:  A.  1).  805-1246. 

A.  D.  814-843. —  Division  of  the  Empire  of 
Charlemagne. — "There  was  a  manifest  conflict, 
during  his  \i\Uir  years,  in  the  court,  in  the  coun- 
cils, in  the  mind  of  Charlemagne  [who  died  in 
814],  between  the  King  of  the  Franks  and  the 
Emperor  of  the  West ;  between  the  dissociating, 
independent  Teutonic  principle,  and  the  Roman 
principle  of  one  code,  one  dominion,  one  sover- 
eign. The  Church,  though  Teutonic  in  descent, 
was  Roman  in  the  sentiment  of  unity.  .  .  .  That 
unity  had  been  threatened  bv  *'.e  proclaimed 
division  of  the  realm  between  i. ...  sons  of  Char- 
lemagne. The  old  Teutonic  usage  of  equal  dis- 
tribution seemed  doomed  to  prevail  over  the  au- 
gust unity  of  the  Roman  Empire.  AVhat  may 
appear  more  extraordinary,  the  kingdom  of  Italy 
was  the  inferior  appanage:  it  carried  not  with 
it  the  Empire,  which  was  still  to  retain  a  certain 
supremacy;  tliat  was  reserved  for  the  Teutonic 
sovereign.  It  might  seem  as  if  this  were  but  the 
continuation  of  the  Lombard  kingdom,  which 
Cliarlemagne  still  lield  by  the  right  of  conquest. 
It  was  bestowed  on  Pepin ;  after  his  death  en- 
trusted to  Bernhard,  Pepin's  illegitimate  but 
only  son.  Wiser  counsels  prevailed.  The  two 
elder  sons  of  Charlemagne  died  without  issiie; 
Louis  the  third  son  was  summoned  from  his 
kingdom  of  A(pntaiue,  and  solemidy  crowned 
[813]  at  Aix-la-Chapclle,  as  successor  to  the 
whole  Empire. " — H.  H.  Milman,  Hint,  of  Lett ir 
Christianity,  hk.  5,  ch.  2  {v.  2). — "Instead 
being  preoccupied  with  the  care  of  keeping  \  i 
empire  united,  Louis  divided  it  in  the  year  817 
by  giving  kingdoms  to  his  three  sons.  The  eld- 
est, Lothaire,  had  Italy;  Louis,  Bavaria;  Pepin, 
Aquitaine.  A  nephew  of  the  emperor,  Bernard, 
imagined  himsel'  wronged  by  this  partition,  and 
took  up  arms  to  hold  Italy.  Vantjuished  with- 
out striking  a  blow,  he  delivered  himself  up  to 
his  uncle,  who  caused  his  eyes  to  be  put  out. 
He  expired  under  that  torture.  Louis  reproached 
himself  later  for  that  cruel  death,  and  to  expiate 
it,  subjected  himself  to  a  public  penance.     In 
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823,  there  was  bcm  to  him  a  fourth  son.  To 
make  liim  a  sharer  of  his  inlieritance,  the  em- 
peror, annulling  in  829  the  partition  of  817,  gave 
him  Germany,  thus  depriving  his  elder  sons  of 
part  of  the  inheritance  previously  assigned  them. 
This  provoked  the  resentment  of  those  princes ; 
they  rose  in  rebellion  against  their  father,  and 
the  rest  of  the  reign  of  Louis  was  only  a  suc- 
cession of  impious  contests  with  his  turbulent 
sons.  In  833,  he  deposed  Pepin,  and  gave  his 
kingdom  of  Aquitaine  t>)  his  youngest  born, 
Charles.  Twice  deposed  himself,  and  twice  re- 
stored, Louis  only  emerged  from  the  cloister,  for 
which  he  was  so  well  fitted,  to  repeat  the  same 
faults.  When  Louis  the  Good-natured  died  in 
840,  it  was  not  his  cauae  only  which  he  had  lost 
through  his  weakness,  but  that  of  the  empire. 
Those  intestine  quarrels  presaged  its  dismember- 
ment, which  ere  long  happened.  The  sons  of 
Louis,  to  serve  their  own  ambition,  had  revived 
the  national  antipathies  of  the  different  rans. 
Lothaire  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  T 
ians;  Louis  rallied  the  (Germans  round  him,  a 
Charles  the  Bald  the  Franks  of  Gaul,  who  were 
henceforward  called  Frenchmen.  Those  three 
peoples  aspired  to  break  up  the  union  whose  bond 
Charlemagne  had  imposed  upon  them,  as  the 
three  brothers  aspired  to  form  each  for  himself  a 
kingdom.  The  question  was  decided  at  the  great 
battle  of  Fontanet,  near  Auxerre,  in  841.  Lo- 
thaire, who  fought  therein  for  the  preservation 
of  the  empire  and  of  his  authority,  was  con- 
quered. By  the  treaty  of  Verdun  [843 — see 
Vkbdun,  Treaty  of]  it  was  decided  that  Louis 
should  have  Germany  to  the  east  of  the  Rhine ; 
Charles,  France  to  the  west  of  the  Scheld,  the 
Meuse,  the  Saone,  and  the  Rhone;  finally,  Lo- 
thaire, Italy,  with  the  long  range  of  country  com- 
prised between  the  Alps  and  the  Cevennes,  the 
Jura,  the  Saone,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Jleuse,  which 
from  his  name  was  called  Lotharingia.  This 
designation  is  still  to  be  traced  in  one  of  the 
recently  French  provinces,  Lorraine." — S.  Men- 
zles,  l/ist.  of  Eurojw  from  the  Decadence  of  t?ie 
Western  Empire  to  the  lieformution,  ch.  13. 

A.  D.  843. — Accession  of  Louis  II. 

A.  D.  8*^3-962, — Treaty  of  Verdun. — Definite 
separation  from  France. — The  kingdom  of  the 
East  Franks. —  The  partition  of  the  empire  of 
Charlemagne  among  his  three  grandsons,  by  the 
Treaty  of  Verdun,  A.  D.  843(seQ.VERDUN,  Treaty 
of;  also,  Franks:  A.  D.  814-962),  gave  to  Charles 
t)ie  Bald  a  kingdom  .vhich  nearly  coincided  with 
France,  as  afterwards  existing  under  that  name, 
"before  its  Burgundian  and  German  annexations. 
It  also  founded  a  kingdom  which  roughly  an- 
swered to  the  later  Germany  before  its  great  ex- 
tension to  the  East  at  the  expense  of  the  Slavonic 
nations.  And  as  the  Western  kingdom  was 
formed  by  the  addition  of  Aquitaine  to  the  West- 
ern Francia,  so  the  Eastern  kingdom  was  formed 
by  the  addition  of  the  Eastern  Francia  to  Bavaria. 
Lewis  of  Bavaria  [surnamed  '  the  German ']  be- 
came king  of  a  kingdom  which  we  are  tempted 
to  call  the  kingdom  of  Germany.  Still  it  would 
as  yet  be  premature  to  speak  of  France  at  all, 
or  even  to  speak  of  Germany,  except  in  the 
geographical  sense.  The  two  kingdoms  are 
severally  the  kingdoms  of  the  Eastern  and  of 
the  Western  Franks.  .  .  .  The  Kings  had  no 
special  titles,  and  their  dominions  hatl  no  special 
names  recognized  in  formal  use.  Every  king 
who  ruled  over  any  part  of  the  ancient  Francia 


wis  a  king  of  the  Franks.  .  .  .  The  East- 
ern part  of  the  Frankish  dominions,  the  lot  of 
Lewis  the  GJerman  and  his  successors,  is  thus 
called  the  Eastern  Kingdom,  the  Teutonic  King- 
dom. Its  king  is  the  King  of  the  East- Franks, 
sometimes  simply  the  King  of  the  Eastern  men, 
sometimes  the  Kmg  of  Germany.  .  .  .  The  title 
of  King  of  Germany  is  often  found  in  the  ninth 
ceiitiirv  as  a  description,  but  it  was  not  a  formal 
ti  "lie  Eastern  king,  like  other  kings,  for 

tl  .lus  part  simply  calls  himself  '  Rex,'  till  the 
time  came  when  his  rank  as  King  of  Germany, 
or  of  the  East-Franks,  became  simply  a  step 
towards  the  higher  title  of  Emperor  01  the  Ro- 
mans. .  .  .  This  Eastern  or  German  kingdom,  as 
it  came  out  of  the  division  of  887  [after  the  de- 
position of  Charles  III.,  called  Charles  the  Fat. 
who  came  to  the  throne  in  881,  and  whcr  had 
momentarily  reunited  all  the  Frankish  crowns,  ex- 
cept that  of  Burgundy],  had,  from  north  to  south, 
nearly  the  same  extent  as  the  Germany  of  later 
times.  It  stretched  from  the  Alps  to  the  Eider. 
Its  southern  boundaries  were  somewhat  fluctuat- 
ing. Verona  and  Aquileia  are  sometimes  counted 
as  a  German  march,  and  the  boundary  between 
Germany  and  Burgundy,  crossing  the  modern 
Switzerland,  often  changed.  To  the  north-east 
the  kingdom  hardly  stretched  beyond  the  Elbe, 
except  in  the  small  Saxon  land  between  the  Elbe 
and  the  Eider  [called  '  Saxony  beyond  the  Elbe ' 
—  modern  Holstein].  The  great  extension  of  the 
German  power  over  the  Slavonic  lands  beyond 
the  Elbe  had  hardly  yet  begun.  To  the  south- 
east lay  the  two  border-lands  or  marks ;  the  East- 
ern ^lark,  which  grew  into  the  later  duchy  of 
Oesterreich  or  the  modern  Austria,  and  to  the 
south  of  it  the  mark  of  Karnthen  or  Carinthia. 
But  the  main  part  of  the  kingdom  consisted  of 
the  great  duchies  of  Saxony,  Eastern  Francia, 
Alemannia,  and  Bavaria.  Of  these  the  two  names 
of  Saxony  and  Bavaria  must  be  carefully  narked 
as  having  widely  different  meanings  from  those 
which  they  bear  on  the  modern  map.  Ancient 
Saxony  lies,  speaking  roughly,  between  the 
Eider,  the  Elbe,  and  the  Rhine,  though  it  never 
actually  touches  the  last-named  river.  To  the 
south  of  Saxony  lies  the  Eastern  Francia,  the 
centre  and  kernel  of  the  German  kingdom.  The 
Main  and  the  Neckar  both  join  the  Rhine  within 
its  borders.  To  the  south  of  Francia  lie  Ale- 
mannia and  Bavaria.  This  last,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, borders  on  Italy,  with  BOtzen  for  its  fron- 
tier town.  Alemannia  is  the  land  in  which  both 
the  Rhine  and  the  Danube  take  their  source ;  it 
stretches  on  both  sides  of  the  Bodensee  or  Lake 
of  Constanz,  with  the  Itetian  Alps  as  its  southern 
boundary.  For  several  ages  to  come,  there  is  no 
distinction,  national  or  even  provincial,  between 
the  lands  north  and  south  of  the  Bodensee." — 
E,  A.  Freeman,  Ilistorical  Oeog.  of  Europe,  ch.  6, 
»ect.  1. 

Also  in  :  Sir  F.  Palgrave,  Hist,  of  Normandy 
and  England,  v.  1-2. —  On  the  indefiniteness  of 
the  name  of  the  Germanic  kingdom  in  this  period, 
see  France:  9Tir  Century. 

A.  D.  881. — Accession  of  Charles  III.  (called 
The  Fat),  afterguards  King  of  all  the  Franks 
and  Emperor. 

A.  D.  888. — Accession  of  Arnulf,  afterwards 
Emperor. 

A.  D.  899. — Accession  of  Louis  III.  (called 
The  Child). 

A.  D.  911.— Election  of  Conrad  I. 
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A.  D.  911-936. — Conrad  the  Franconian  and 
Henry  the  Fowler. — Beg;innine  of  the  Saxon 
line. — Hungarian  invasion. — The  building  of 
towns. — In  911,  on  the  death  of  Louis,  surnamed 
the  Child,  the  German  or  East-Fnmk  branch  of 
the  dynasty  of  Charlemagne  had  become  extinct. 
' '  There  remained  indeed  Ciiarles  the  Simple,  ac- 
knowledged as  king  in  some  parts  of  France,  but 
rejected  in  others,  and  possessing  no  personal 
claims  to  respect.  The  Germans  therefore  wise- 
ly determined  to  chose  a  sovereign  from  among 
themselves.  They  were  at  this  time  divided  into 
five  nations,  each  under  its  own  duke,  and  distin- 
guished by  difference  of  laws,  as  well  as  of  origin ; 
the  Franks,  whose  territory,  comprising  Fran- 
conia  and  the  modern  Palatinate,  was  considered 
as  the  cradle  of  the  empire,  and  who  seem  to  have 
arrogated  some  superiority  over  the  rest,  the  Sua- 
bians,  the  Bavarians,  the  Saxons  .  .  .  and  the 
Lorruiners,  who  occupied  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine  as  far  as  its  termination.  The  choice  of 
these  nations  in  their  general  assembly  fell  upon 
Conrad,  duke  of  Franconia,  according  to  some 
writers,  or  at  least  a  man  of  high  rank,  and  de- 
scended through  females  from  Charlemagne. 
Conrad  dying  without  male  issue,  the  crown  of 
Germany  was  bestowed  [A.  1).  919]  upon  Henry 
the  Fowler,  duke  of  Saxony,  ancestor  of  the 
three  Othos,  who  followed  him  in  direct  succes- 
sion. To  Henry,  and  to  the  first  Otho  [A.  D.  936- 
973],  Gennany  was  more  indebted  than  to  any 
sovereign  since  Charlemagne. " — H.  Hallam,  The 
Middle  Ages,  ch.  5. — "  In  924,  the  Hungarians,  who 
were  as  much  dreaded  as  the  angel  of  destruction, 
re-appeared.  Tlicy  came  from  the  grassy  plains 
of  Hungary,  mounted  on  small  and  ugly,  but 
strong  horees,  and  swept  along  the  Danube  like 
a  hailstorm.  Wherever  they  came  they  set  fire 
to  farms,  hamlets,  and  towns,  and  killed  all  liv- 
ing creatures  or  carried  them  off.  And  often  they 
bound  their  prisoners  to  the  tails  of  their  horses, 
and  dragged  them  along  till  they  died  from  the 
dreadful  torture.  Their  very  figures  inspired 
disgust  and  terror,  for  their  faces  were  brown, 
and  disfigured  by  scars  to  absolute  hideousness ; 
their  heads  were  shaven,  and  brutal  ferocity  and 
rapacity  shone  out  of  their  deep-set  eyes.  And 
though  the  Germans  fought  bravely,  these  ene- 
mies always  overmatched  them,  because  they  ap- 
peared now  here,  now  there,  on  their  fleet  horses, 
and  fell  upon  isolated  districts  before  they  were 
expected  or  could  be  stopped.  .  .  .  When  on  a 
sudden  the  terrible  cry,  'The  Hungarians  are 
coming,  the  Hungarian's  are  coming, '  resounded 
through  the  land,  all  fled  who  could,  as  if  the  wild 
legions  of  hell  were  marching  through  Saxony  and 
Thuringia.  King  Henry,  however,  would  not  fly, 
but  encountered  them  ir.  combat,  like  a  true 
knight.  Yet  he  lost  the  battle,  either  because  he 
was  ill,  or  because  his  soldiers  were  too  few,  and 
unaccustomed  to  the  enemy's  mode  of  fighting, 
which  enabled  them  to  conquer  while  they  were 
fleeing.  Henry  was  obliged  to  shut  himself  up 
in  the  royal  palace  of  Werla,  near  Goslar,  which 
he  bravely  defended.  The  Hungarians  stormed 
it  again  and  again,  but  they  could  not  scale  the 
walls;  while  Henry's  men  by  a  daring  sally  took 
a  Hungarian  chieftain  prisoner,  which  so  terrified 
the  besiegers  that  they  concluded  a  truce  for  nine 

i rears  on  condition  that  their  chief  should  be  re- 
eased,  and  that  Henry  should  engage  to  pay  a 
yearly  tribute.  Henry  submitted  to  the  dishonour- 
able sacrifice  that  he'  might  husband  his  strength 


for  better  times.  .  .  .  How  important  it  was  to 
have  fortified  places  which  could  not  be  stormed 
by  cavalry,  and  therefore  afforded  a  safe  refuge 
to  the  neighbouring  peasantry,  Henry  recognised 
in  929,  when  the  Hungarians  marched  through 
Bavaria  and  Suabia  to  Lorraine,  plundered  the 
time-lionoured  monastery  of  St.  Gall,  and  burnt 
the  suburbs  of  Constance,  but  could  not  take  the 
fortified  town  itself.  Henry,  accordingly,  pub- 
lished an  order  throughout  the  land,  that  at  suit- 
able places  large  fortresses  should  be  built,  in 
which  every  ninth  man  from  the  neighbouring 
district  must  take  garrison  duty.  Certainly  liv- 
ing in  towns  was  crntrary  to  the  customs  of  the 
North  Germans,  and  here  and  there  there  was 
much  resistance:  but  they  soon  recognised  the 
wisdom  of  the  royal  order,  and  worked  night  and 
day  with  such  diligence  that  therte  soon  arose 
throughout  the  land  towns  with  stately  towers 
and  strong  walls,  behind  who.se  battlements  the 
armed  burghers  defiantly  awaited  the  Hungarians. 
Hamburg  was  then  fortified,  Itzehoe  built,  the 
walls  of  Magdeburg,  Halle,  and  Erfurt  extended, 
for  these  towns  had  stood  since  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne. Quedlinburg,  3Ierseburg,  Meissen,  Wit- 
tenberg, Goslar,  Soest,  Ncirdhausen,  Duderstadt, 
Gronau,  P51de,  were  rebuilt,  and  many  others  of 
which  the  old  chroniclers  say  nothing.  Those 
who  dwelt  in  the  cities  were  called  burghers,  and 
in  order  that  they  might  not  be  idle  they  began 
to  practise  many  kinds  of  industry,  and  to  barter 
their  goods  with  the  peasants.  The  emperor  en- 
couraged the  building  of  towns,  and  granted 
emancipation  to  every  slave  who  repaired  to  a 
town,  allowed  the  towns  to  hold  fai:s  and  mar- 
kets, granted  to  them  the  right  of  coining  money 
and  levying  taxes,  and  gave  them  many  landed 
estates  and  forests.  Under  such  encouragement 
town  life  rapidly  developed,  and  the  emperor,  in 
his  disputes  with  the  lawless  nobility,  always  re- 
ceived loyal  support  from  his  disciplined  burgh- 
ers. After  a  few  centuricj  the  towns,  which  had 
now  generally  become  republics,  under  the  name 
of  '  free  imperial  towns, '  became  the  8<-ats  of  the 
perfection  of  European  trade,  science,  and  cul- 
ture. .  .  .  These  incalculaMT  benefits  are  due  to 
Henry's  order  to  build  towns." — A.  W.  Grlibe, 
Heroes  of  History  and  Lcgem\  ch.  8. — At  the  ex- 
piration of  the  nine  years  truce,  the  Hungarians 
resumed  their  attacks,  and  were  defeated  by 
Henry  in  two  bloody  battles. 

A.  D.  936-973. — Restoration  of  the  Roman 
Empire  by  Otho  I.,  called  the  Great.— "Otho 
the  Great,  son  and  successor  of  Henry  I.,  added 
the  kingdom  of  Italy  to  the  conquests  of  his  father, 
and  procured  also  the  Imperial  dignity  for  him- 
self, and  his  successors  in  Germany.  Italy  had 
become  a  distinct  kingdom  since  the  revolution, 
which  happened  (888)  at  the  death  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  the  Fat.  Ten  princes  in  succession  oc- 
cupied the  throne  during  the  space  of  seventy- 
three  years.  Several  of  these  princes,  such  as 
Guy,  Lambert,  Arnulf,  Louis  of  Burgundy,  and 
Berenger  I.,  were  invested  with  the  Imperial 
dignity.  Berenger  I.,  having  been  assassinated 
(924),  this  latter  dignity  ceased  entirely,  and  the 
city  of  Rome  was  even  dismembered  from  the 
kingdom  of  Italy.  The  sovereignty  of  that  city 
was  seized  by  the  famous  Marozia,  widow  of  a 
nobleman  named  Alberic.  She  raised  her  son  to 
the  pontificate  by  the  title  of  John  XI. ;  and  the  bet- 
ter to  establish  her  dominion,  she  espoused  Hugo 
King  of  Italy  (932),  who  became,  in  consequence 
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of  this  marriage,  master  of  Rome.  But  Alberic, 
anotlicTson  of  Marozia,  soon  stirred  up  tlie  people 
agaiiLst  tiiis  asjjiring  princess  and  lier  Inisband 
Hugo.  Having  driven  Hugo  from  the  throne, 
and  slnit  up  Ids  mother  in  prison,  lie  assumed  to 
himself  the  sovereign  authority,  luidcr  the  title 
of  Patrician  of  the  Romans.  At  his  death  (954) 
he  transmitted  the  sovereignty  to  his  son  Octa- 
vian,  who,  though  only  nineteen  years  of  age, 
caused  himself  to  be  elected  pope,  by  the  title  of 
John  Xn.  This  epoch  vas  one  most  disastrous 
for  Italy.  The  weakness  of  the  government  ex- 
cited factious  among  the  nobility,  gave  birth  to 
anarchy,  and  fresh  opportunity  tor  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  Hungarians  and  Arabs,  who,  at  this 
period,  were  the  scourge  of  Italy,  which  they 
ravaged  with  impunity.  Pavia,  the  capital  of 
the  kingdom,  was  taken,  and  burnt  by  the  Hun- 
garians. These  troubles  increased  on  the  acces- 
sion of  Berenger  II.  (O.TO),  grandson  of  Berenger 
I.  That  prince  associated  his  son  Adelbert  with 
him  in  the  royal  dignity ;  and  the  public  voice 
accused  them  of  having  caused  the  death  of  King 
Lothaire,  son  and  successor  of  Hugo.  Lothaire 
left  a  young  widow,  named  Adelaide,  daughter 
of  Rodolph  11. ,  King  of  Burgundy  and  Italy.  To 
avoid  the  importunities  of  Berenger  II.,  who 
wished  to  compel  her  to  marry  his  son  Adelbert, 
this  princess  called  in  tlie  King  of  Germany  to  her 
aid.  Otho  complied  with  the  solicitations  of  the 
distressed  queen ;  and,  on  this  occasion,  undertcwk 
his  first  expedition  into  Italy  (951).  The  city  of 
Pavia,  and  several  other  places,  having  fallen 
into  his  hands,  he  made  himself  be  proclaimed 
King  of  Italy,  and  married  the  young  queen,  his 
protegee.  Berenger  and  his  son,  being  driven 
for  shelter  to  their  strongholds,  had  recourse  to 
negociation.  They  succeeded  in  obtaining  for 
themselves  a  confirmation  of  the  royal  title  of 
Italj',  on  condition  of  doing  homage  for  it  to  the 
King  of  Germany.  ...  It  appears  that  it  was 
not  without  the  regret,  and  even  contrary  to  the 
wish  of  Adelaide,  that  Otho  agreed  to  enter  into 
terms  of  acconunodation  with  Berenger.  .  .  . 
Afterwards,  however,  he  lent  a  favourable  ear  to 
the  complaints  which  Pope  John  XII.  and  some 
Italian  noblemen  had  addressed  to  him  against 
Berenger  and  his  son ;  and  took  occasion,  on  their 
account,  to  conduct  a  new  army  into  Italy  (961). 
Berenger,  too  feeble  to  oppose  him,  retired  a 
second  time  within  his  fortifications.  Otho 
marched  from  Pavia  to  Milan,  and  there  made 
himself  be  crowned  King  of  Italy;  fnmi  thence 
he  passed  to  Rome,  about  the  commencement  of 
the  following  year.  Pope  John  XII.,  who  had 
himself  invited  him,  and  again  implored  his  pro- 
tection against  Berenger,  gave  him,  at  first,  a 
very  brilliant  reception;  and  revived  the  Imperial 
dignity  in  his  favour,  which  had  been  dormant 
for  thirty -eight  years.  It  was  on  the  2d  of  Feb- 
ruary, 962,  that  the  Pope  consecrated  and 
crowned  him  Emperor;  but  he  had  soon  cause  to 
repent  of  this  proceeding.  Otho,  immediately 
after  his  coronation  at  Rome,  undertook  the 
siege  of  St.  Leon,  a  fortress  in  Umbria,  where 
Berenger  and  his  queen  had  taken  refuge.  While 
engaged  in  the  siege,  he  received  frequent  in- 
timations from  Rome,  of  the  misconduct  and 
immoralities  of  the  Pope.  The  remonstrances 
which  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  make  on  this 
subject,  offended  the  young  pontiff,  who  resolved, 
in  consequence,  to  break  off  union  with  the  Em- 
peror.   Hurried  on  by  the  impetuosity  of  his  char- 


acter, he  entered  into  a  negociation  with  Adelbert ; 
and  even  persuaded  him  to  come  to  Rome,  in 
order  to  concert  with  him  measures  of  defence. 
On  the  first  news  of  this  event,  Otho  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  large  detachment,  with  which 
he  marched  directly  to  Rome.  The  Pope,  how- 
ever, did  not  think  it  advisable  to  wait  his  ap- 
proach, but  fled  with  the  King,  his  new  ally. 
Otho,  on  arriving  at  the  capital,  exacted  a  solemn 
oath  from  the  clergy  and  the  people,  that  hence- 
forth they  would  elect  no  pope  without  his  coun- 
sel, and  that  of  the  Emperor  and  his  succes.sor8. 
Having  then  assembled  a  council,  he  caused  Pope 
John  Xll.  to  be  deposed;  and  Leo  VIII.  was 
elected  in  his  place.  This  latter  Pontiff  was 
maintained  in  the  papacy,  in  spite  of  all  the 
efforts  which  his  adversary  made  to  regain  it. 
Berenger  II.,  after  having  sustained  a  long  siege  at 
St.  Leon,  fell  at  length  (964)  into  the  hands  of  the 
conqueror,  who  sent  him  into  exile  at  Bamberg, 
and  compelled  his  son,  Adelbert,  to  take  refuge 
in  the  court  of  Constantinople.  All  Italy,  to  the 
extent  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  the  Lombards, 
fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Germans ;  only  a 
few  maritime  towns  in  Lower  Italy,  with  the 
greater  part  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  still  remained 
in  the  power  of  the  Greeks.  This  kingdom,  to- 
gether with  the  Imperial  dignity,  Otho  transmit- 
ted to  his  successors  on  the  throne  of  Germany. 
From  this  time  the  Germans  held  it  to  be  an  in- 
violable principle,  that  as  the  Imperial  dignity 
was  strictly  united  with  the  royalty  of  Italy, 
kings  elected  by  the  German  nation  should,  at 
the  same  time,  in  virtue  of  that  election,  become 
Kings  of  Italy  and  Emperors.  The  practice  of 
this  triple  coronation,  viz.,  of  Germany,  Italy, 
and  Rome,  continued  for  many  centuries;  and 
from  Otho  the  Great,  till  Maximilian  I.  (1508),  no 
king  of  Germany  took  the  title  of  Emperor,  un- 
til after  he  hr.d  been  formally  crowned  by  the 
Pope." — C.  W.  Koch,  The  Itevolutious  of  Europe, 
period  3. — "At  the  first  glance  it  would  seem  as 
if  the  relation  in  which  Otho  now  stood  to  the 
pope  was  the  same  as  that  occupied  by  Charle- 
magne ;  on  a  closer  inspection,  however,  we  find 
a  wide  difference.  Charlemagne's  connexion 
with  the  see  of  Rome  was  produced  by  mutual 
need ;  it  was  the  result  of  long  epochs  of  political 
combination  embracing  the  development  of  vari- 
ous nations;  their  mutual  imderstanding  rested 
on  an  internal  necessity,  before  which  all  oppos- 
ing views  and  interests  gave  way.  The  sover- 
eignty of  Otho  the  Great,  on  the  contrary,  rested 
on  a  principle  fundamentally  opposed  to  the  en- 
croachment of  spiritual  influences.  The  alliance 
was  momentary ;  the  disruption  of  it  inevitable. 
But  when,  soon  after,  the  same  pope  who  had 
invoked  his  aid,  John  XII.,  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  rebellious  faction,  Otho  was  compelled 
to  cause  him  to  be  formally  deposed,  and  to 
crush  the  faction  tliat  supported  him  by  repeated 
exertions  of  force,  before  he  could  obtain  perfect 
obedience ;  he  was  obliged  to  raise  to  the  papal 
chair  a  pope  on  whose  co-operation  I'e  could  i-ely. 
The  popes  have  often  asserted  that  they  trans- 
ferred the  empire  to  the  Germans ;  and  if  they 
confined  this  assertion  to  the  Carolingian  race, 
they  are  not  entirely  wrong.  The  coronation  of 
Charlemagne  was  the  result  of  their  free  deter- 
mination. But  if  they  allude  to  the  German 
emperors,  properly  so  called,  the  contrary  of  their 
statement  is  just  as  true;  not  only  Carlmann  and 
Otho  the  Great,  but  their  successors,  constantly 
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had  to  conquer  the  imperial  throne,  and  to 
defen(i  it,  when  conquered,  sword  in  liaud.  It 
has  been  said  tliat  the  Gennans  would  Imvo  done 
more  wisely  if  they  liad  not  meddled  with  tlio 
empire ;  or,  at  least,  if  they  had  first  worked  out 
their  own  internal  political  institutions,  and  then, 
with  matured  minds,  taken  part  in  the  gen- 
eral affairs  of  Europe.  But  the  things  of  this 
world  are  not  wont  to  develop  them.selvcs  so 
methodically.  A  nation  is  often  compelled  by 
circumstances  to  increase  its  territorial  extent,  be- 
fore its  internal  growth  is  completed.  For  was 
it  of  slight  importance  to  its  inward  progress 
that  Germany  thus  remained  in  unbroken  con- 
nexion with  Italy?  —  the  depository  of  all  that 
remained  of  ancient  civilisation,  the  source 
whence  all  the  forms  of  Christianity  had  been 
derived.  The  mind  of  Germany  has  always  un- 
folded itself  by  ccmtjict  with  the  spirit  of  an- 
tiquity, and  of  the  nations  of  Roman  origin.  .  .  . 
Tlie  German  imperial  government  revived  the 
civilising  and  Christianising  tendencies  which 
had  distinguished  the  reigns  of  Charles  Martell 
and  Charlemagne.  Otho  the  Great,  in  following 
the  course  marked  out  by  his  illustrious  pre- 
decessors, gave  it  a  fresh  national  importance 
by  planting  German  colonies  in  Slavonian  coun- 
tries simultaneously  with  the  diffusion  of  Chris- 
tianity. H,  Germanised  as  well  as  converted 
the  population  he  had  subdued.  He  con- 
firmed his  father's  conquests  on  the  Siuile  and 
the  Elbe,  by  the  establishment  of  the  bishoprics 
of  Meissen  and  Osterlaud.  After  having  con- 
quered the  tribes  on  the  other  side  the  Elbe  in 
those  long  and  perilous  campaigns  where  he 
commanded  in  person,  he  establislied  there,  too, 
three  bishoprics,  which  for  a  time  gave  an  ex- 
traordinary impulse  to  the  progress  of  conver- 
sion. .  .  .  And  even  where  the  project  of  Ger- 
manising the  population  was  out  of  the  question, 
the  supremacy  of  the  German  name  was  firmly 
and  actively  maintained.  In  Bohemia  and  Po- 
land bishoprics  were  erected  under  German  met- 
ropalitans;  from  Hamburg  Christianity  found  its 
way  into  the  north;  missionaries  from  Passau 
traversed  Hungary,  nor  is  it  improbable  that  the 
influence  of  these  vast  and  sublime  efforts  ex- 
tended even  to  Russia.  The  German  empire  was 
the  centre  of  the  conquering  religion;  as  itself 
advanced,  it  extended  the  ecclesiastico-military 
State  of  which  the  Church  was  an  integral  part ; 
it  was  the  chief  representative  of  the  unity  of 
western  Christendom,  and  hence  arose  the  neces- 
sity under  which  it  lay  of  acquiring  a  decided 
ascendancy  over  the  papacy.  This  secular  and 
Germanic  principle  long  retained  the  predomi- 
nancy it  had  triumphantly  acquired.  .  .  .  How 
magnificent  was  the  position  now  occupied  by 
tlie  German  nation,  represented  in  the  persons  of 
the  mightiest  princes  of  Europe  and  united  und(!.- 
their  sceptre;  at  the  head  of  an  advancing  civi- 
lisation, and  of  the  whole  of  western  Christendom ; 
in  the  fullness  of  youthful  aspiring  streuifth! 
We  must  here  however  remark  and  confess,  tliat 
Germany  did  not  wholly  understand  her  position, 
nor  fulfil  her  mission.  Above  all,  she  did  not 
succeed  in  giving  complete  reality  to  the  idea  of 
a  western  empire,  such  as  appeared  about  to  be 
established  under  Otho  I.  Independent  and  often 
hostile,  though  Christian  powers  arose  through 
all  the  borders  of  Germany ;  in  Hungary  and  in 
Poland,  in  the  northern  as  well  as  in  the  southern 
possessions  of  the  Normans ;  England  and  France 


were  snatched  again  from  German  influence. 
Spain  laughed  at  the  German  claims  to  a  uni- 
versfil  supremacy;  her  kings  thought  themselves 
emperors;  even  the  enterprises  nearest  home  — 
th().se  across  the  Elbe  —  were  for  a  time  stationary 
or  retrograde.  If  we  seek  for  the  causes  of  these 
unfavourable  results,  we  need  only  tumour  eyes 
on  the  internal  c()nditi(m  of  the  empire,  where 
we  find  an  incessant  and  tempestuous  struggle  of 
all  tlie  forces  of  the  nation.  Unfortunately  the 
establishment  of  a  fixed  rule  of  succession  to  the 
imperial  crown  was  continually  prevented  by 
events." — L.  Ranke,  Hint,  of  the  Reformation  in 
German;/,  introd. — See,  also,  Italy:  A.  D.  901- 
1039;  ami  Rom.vn  Emituk,  Tiik  IIoia'. 

A.  D.  955. — Great  defeat  and  repulse  of  the 
Hungarians  by  Otho  I.  See  Hungarians:  A.  D. 
934-9r).j. 

A.  D.  973-1122. — End  of  the  Saxon  line. — 
Election  ofthe  Franconians. — Reformation  of 
the  Papacy.— Contest  of  Henry  IV.  with  the 
Head  of  the  Church. — The  question  of  Investi- 
tures.— "  Otho  II.  had  a  short  and  troubled  reign, 
973-983  A.  I).,  having  to  repress  the  Slavi,  the 
Danes,  the  Greeks  of  Lower  Italy,  and  to  defend 
Lorraine  against  the  French.  lie  died  at  Rome 
in  his  twenty-eighth  year,  083  A.  I).  Otho  III. 
(aged  three  years)  succeeded  under  the  regency 
of  his  mother,  Theophania  (a  Greek  princess), 
who  had  to  contend  with  the  rebellious  nobles, 
the  Slavi,  the  Poles,  the  Bohemians,  and  with 
France,  which  desired  to  conquer  Lorraine.  This 
able  lady  died  091  A.  D.  Otho  III.  made  three 
expeditions  into  Italy,  and  in  998  A.  D.  put  down 
the  republic  of  Rome,  which  had  been  created  by 
the  patrician  Crescentius.  The  resistanc(5  of 
Crescentius  had  been  pardoned  the  preceding 
year,  but  on  this  occasion  he  was  publicly  be- 
headed on  the  battlements  of  Rome,  in  view  of 
the  army  and  of  the  people.  In  009  A.  D.  Otiio 
placed  his  tutor  Gerbert  in  the  papal  chair  as 
Sylvester  II.  The  tutor  and  the  emperor  were 
in  ivdvance  of  tlieir  age.  The  former  had  gleaned 
from  Saracen  translations  from  the  Greek,  as  well 
as  from  Latin  literature,  and  was  master  of  the 
science  of  the  day.  It  is  supposed  that  they  had 
planned  to  remove  the  seat  of  empire  to  Rome  — 
a  project  which,  had  he  lived,  he  would  not 
have  been  able  to  carry  out,  for  the  centre  of 
political  power  had  long  moved  northward:  he 
died  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-two,  1003  A.  D. 
Henry  II.  (the  Holy),  Duke  of  Bavaria,  was 
elected  emperor,  and  had  to  battle,  like  his  pre- 
decessors, with  rebellious  nobles,  with  the  Poles, 
and  Bohemians,  and  the  Slavi.  He  was  thrice  in 
Italy,  and  died  1024  A.  D.  'Perhaps,  with  the 
single  exception  of  bt  Louis  IX.,  there  was  no 
other  prince  of  the  iiiddle  ages  so  uniformly 
swayed  by  justice.'  Conrad  II.  (the  Salic)  of 
Franconia  was  elected  emperor  in  a  diet  in  the 
plains  between  Mentz  and  Worms,  near  Oppen- 
heim,  which  was  attended  by  princes,  nobles, 
and  50,000  people  altogether.  His  reign  was 
remarkable  for  the  justice  and  mercy  wliich  he 
always  kept  in  view.  The  kingdom  of  Aries 
and  Burgundy  was  united  to  the  empire,  1033 
A.  I).  He  checked  the  Poles,  the  Hungarians, 
and  the  Lombards,  and  gave  Schleswick  to  Den- 
mark as  a  fief.  In  1037  A.  D.  he  granted  to  the 
lower  vassals  of  the  empire  the  hereditary  suc- 
cession to  their  offices  and  estates,  and  so  ex- 
tended the  privileges  of  the  great  nobles,  as  to 
make  them  almost  independent  of  the  crown. 
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Henry  III.  succeeded,  1039  A.  I).,  and  established 
the  imperial  i)ower  with  a  high  hand." — \V.  B. 
Boyce,  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  lliHtorji,  }>i>. 
230-231. — "Henry  HI.  was,  as  sovereign,  able, 
upright,  and  resolute;  and  his  early  death — for 
his  reign  was  cut  short  by  disasters  that  jjreyed 
upon  liis  health  —  is  one  of  the  calamities  of  his- 
tory. The  cause  of  the  Romau  Court  he  judged 
with  vigor  and  good  sense.  His  strong  hand, 
more  than  any  man's,  dragged  the  Church  out  of 
the  slough  it  liad  fallen  into  [see  Rome:  A.  D. 
962-1057].  ...  A  few  years  before,  in  1033,  a 
child  ten  years  old,  son  of  one  of  the  noble 
houses,  had  been  put  on  the  papal  throne,  under 
the  name  of  Benedict  IX. ;  and  was  restored  to  it 
by  force  of  arms,  five  years  later,  wlien  lie  had 
grown  into  a  lewd,  violent,  and  wilful  boy  of 
fifteen.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  was  weary 
of  the  struggle,  and  sold  out,  for  a  large  sum  of 
money  paid  down,  to  a  rich  purchaser, — lirst 
plundering  the  papal  treasury  of  all  the  funds  he 
could  lay  bis  hands  on.  His  successor,  Gregory 
VI.,  naturally  complained  of  his  hard  bargain, 
which  was  made  harder  by  another  claimant 
(Sylvester  III.),  elected  by  a  different  party; 
while  no  law  that  could  possibly  be  quoted  or 
invented  would  make  valid  the  purchase  and  sale 
of  the  spiritual  sovereignty  of  the  world,  which 
in  theory  the  Papacy  still  was.  Gregory  apjjears 
to  have  been  a  respectable  and  even  conscientious 
magistrate,  by  the  standard  of  that  evil  time. 
But  his  open  purchase  of  the  dignity  not  only 
gave  a  shock  to  whatever  right  feeling  there  was 
left,  but  it  made  the  extraordinary  dilemma  and 
scandal  of  three  popes  at  once, —  a  knot  which 
the  German  king,  now  Emperor,  was  called  in 
to  cut.  .  .  .  The  worthless  Benedict  was  dis- 
missed, as  having  betrayed  his  charge.  The  im- 
potent Sylvester  was  not  recognized  at  all.  The 
respectable  Gregory  was  duly  convinced  of  his 
deep  guilt  of  Simony, — because  he  had  '  thought 
that  the  gift  of  God  could  be  purchased  with 
money, ' —  and  was  suffered  as  a  penitent  to  end 
his  days  in  peace.  A  fourth,  a  German  ecclesi- 
astic, who  was  clean  of  all  these  intrigues,  was 
set  in  the  chair  of  Peter,  where  he  reigned  right- 
eously for  two  years  under  the  name  of  Clement 
II." — J.  H.  Allen,  Christian  Ilistori/  in  its  TJiree 
Great  Periods :  Second  period,  pp.  57-58. — "With 
the  popes  of  Henry's  appointment  a  new  and 
most  powerful  force  rose  To  the  control  of  the 
papacy — a  strong  and  earnest  movement  for  ref- 
ormation whicli  had  arisen  outside  the  circle  ot 
papal  influence  during  the  darkest  days  of  its 
degradation,  indeed,  and  entirely  independent  of 
the  empire.  This  had  started  from  the  monas- 
tery of  Cluny,  founded  in  910,  in  eastern  France, 
as  a  reformation  of  the  monastic  life,  but  it  in- 
volved gradually  ideas  of  a  wider  reformation 
throughout  the  whole  church.  Two  great  sins 
of  the  time,  as  it  regarded  them,  were  especially 
attacked,  the  marriage  of  priests  and  simony,  or 
the  purchase  of  ecclesiastical  preferment  for 
money,  including  also  appointments  to  church 
offices  by  temporal  rulers.  .  .  .  The  earnest  spirit 
of  Henry  III.  was  not  out  of  sympathy  with  the 
demand  for  a  real  reformation,  and  with  the  third 
pope  of  his  appointment,  Leo  IX.,  in  1048,  the 
ideas  of  Cluny  obtained  the  direction  of  afft  ir?,. 
.  .  .  One  apparently  insignificant  act  of  Leo's 
had  important  consequences.  He  brought  back 
with  him  to  Rome  the  monk  Hildebrand.  He 
had  been  brought  up  in  a  monastery  in  Rome  in 


the  strictest  ideas  of  Cluny,  had  been  a  supporter 
of  (Jregory  VI.,  one  of  the  three  rival  popes  de- 
posed by  Henry,  who,  notwithstanding  his  out- 
right i)urchase  of  the  papacy,  represented  the 
new  reform  demand,  ami  had  gone  with  him  into 
exile  on  liis  deposition.  It  does  not  appear  that 
he  exercised  any  decisive  influence  during  the 
reign  of  Leo  Y^.,  but  so  great  was  his  ability 
and  such  the  power  of  his  personality  that  very 
soon  he  became  the  directing  spirit  in  the  papal 
policy,  though  his  influence  over  the  papacy  be- 
fore his  own  pontificate  was  not  so  great  nor  so 
constant  as  it  has  sometimes  been  sjvid  to  liave 
been.  So  long  as  Henry  lived  the  balance  of 
power  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  emperor, 
but  in  1056  happened  that  disjistrous  event, 
which  occurred  so  many  times  at  critical  points 
of  imperial  liistory,  from  Arnulf  to  Henry  VI., 
the  premature  death  of  the  emperor.  His  son, 
Henry  IV.,  was  only  six  years  old  at  Ids  father's 
death,  and  a  minority  followed  just  in  the  crisis 
of  time  needed  to  enable  the  feudal  princes  of 
Germany  to  recover  and  strengthen  their  inde- 
pendence against  the  central  government,  and  to 
give  free  hands  to  the  papacy  to  carry  out  its 
plans  for  throwing  off  the  imperial  control. 
Never  again  did  an  emperor  occupy,  in  respect 
either  to  Germany  or  the  papacy,  the  vantage- 
ground  on  which  Henry  III.  had  stood.  .  .  .  The 
triumph  of  the  reform  movement  and  of  its  eccle- 
siastical theory  is  especially  connected  with  the 
name  of  Hildebrand,  or  Gregory  VII. ,  as  hecjilled 
himself  when  pope,  and  was  very  largely,  if  not 
entirely,  due  to  his  indomitable  spirit  and  iron 
will,  wliich  would  yield  to  no  persua.sion  or 
threats  or  actual  force.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  personalities  of  history.  .  .  .  The 
three  chief  points  which  the  reform  party  at- 
tempted to  gain  were  the  independence  of  the 
church  from  all  outside  control  in  the  election  of 
the  pope,  the  celibacy  of  the  clergyy  and  the  abo- 
lition of  simony  or  the  purchase  of  ecclesiastical 
preferment.  The  foundation  for  the  first  of  these 
was  laid  under  Nicholas  II.  by  assigning  the 
selection  of  the  pope  to  the  college  of  cardinals 
in  Rome,  though  it  was  only  after  some  consid- 
erable time  that  this  reform  was  fully  secured. 
The  second  point,  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  had 
long  been  demanded  by  the  church,  but  the  re- 
quirement had  not  been  strictly  enforced,  and  in 
m  mj'  parts  of  Europe  married  clergy  were  the 
ru'e.  ...  As  interpreted  by  the  reformers,  the 
I  third  of  their  demands,  the  suppression  of  simony, 
w.is  as  great  a  step  in  advance  and  as  revolution- 
ary as  the  first.  Technically,  simony  was  the 
sin  of  securing  an  ecclesiastical  oflice  by  bribery, 
named  from  the  incident  recorded  in  the  eighth 
chapter  of  the  Acts  concerning  Simon  Magus. 
But  at  this  time  the  desire  for  the  complete  in- 
dependence of  the  church  had  given  to  it  a  new 
and  wider  meaning  which  made  it  include  all 
appointment  to  positions  in  the  church  by  lay- 
men, including  kings  and  the  emperor.  .  .  .  Ac- 
cording to  the  conception  of  the  public  law  the 
bishop  was  an  officer  of  the  state.  He  had,  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  political  duties  to 
perforin  as  important  as  his  ecclesiastical  duties. 
The  lands  which  formed  the  endowment  of  his 
office  had  always  been  considered  as  being,  still 
more  directly  than  any  other  feudal  land,  the 
property  of  the  state.  ...  It  was  a  matter  of 
vital  importance  whether  officers  exercising  such 
important  functions  and  controlling  so  large  a 
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part  of  its  aipa — probably  everywhere  as  much 
as  one-third  of  tlio  territory  —  sliould  bo  selected 
by  tlie  state  or  by  some  foreign  power  beyond 
its  reach  and  having  its  own  peculiar  interests  to 
seek.  But  this  question  of  lay  investiture  was 
as  vitally  important  for  the  church  as  for  the 
state.  ...  It  was  as  necessary  to  the  centraliza- 
tion and  Independence  of  the  church  tliat  it 
should  choose  these  oftlcers  as  that  it  should  elect 
the  head  of  all  —  the  pope.  This  was  not  a  ques- 
tion for  Germany  alone.  Every  northern  state 
hrd  to  face  the  same  difllculty.  .  .  .  The  struggle 
was  so  much  more  bitter  and  obstinate  with  the 
emperor  tlian  with  any  other  sovereign  because 
of  the  close  relation  of  the  two  powers  one  to 
another,  and  because  the  whole  question  of  their 
relative  rights  was  bound  up  with  it.  It  was  an 
act  of  rebellion  on  the  part  of  the  papacy  against 
the  sovereign,  who  had  controlled  it  with  almost 
absolute  power  for  a  century,  and  it  was  rising 
into  an  equal,  or  even  superior,  place  beside  the 
emperor  of  what  was  practirally  a  new  power,  a 
rival  for  his  imperial  positi' II.  .  .  .  It  was  abso- 
lutely impossible  that  a  conflict  with  these  new 
claims  should  be  avoided  as  soon  as  Henry  IV. 
arrived  at  an  age  to  take  the  government  into 
his  own  hands  and  attempted  to  exercise  his  im- 
perial rights  as  he  understood  them." — G.  B. 
Adams,  Civilization  Dunng  Uie  Middle  Ages,  ch. 
10. — "At  Gregory's  accession,  he  [Henry]  was  a 
young  man  of  twenty-three.  His  violence  had 
already  driven  a  whole  iistrict  into  rebellion. 
.  .  .  The  Pope  sided  witl  the  insurgents.  He 
summoned  the  young  king  to  his  judgment-seat 
at  Rome;  threatened  at  his  refusal  to  'cut  him 
off  as  a  rotten  limb ' ;  and  passed  on  him  the  awful 
sentence  of  excommunication.  The  double  terror 
of  rebellion  at  home  and  the  Church's  curse  at 
length  broke  down  the  passionate  pride  of  Henry. 
Humbled  and  helpless,  he  crosf^d  the  Alps  in 
midwinter,  groping  among  thf.  ui  ■  k  precipices 
and  ice-fields, — the  peai  mts  pas  ing  him  in  a 
rude  sledge  of  hide  dow  'bos*^  circadful  slopes, — 
and  went  to  beg  absoluicn  of  Grefeorj  at  the 
mountain  castle  of  Canossa.  History  has  few- 
scenes  more  dramatic  than  that  which  shows  the 
proud,  irascible,  crest-fallen  young  sovereign 
confronted  with  the  fiery,  little,  indomitable  old 
man.  To  quote  Gregory's  own  words: — 'Here 
he  came  with  few  attendants,  and  for  tliree  days 
before  the  gate  —  his  royal  apparel  laid  aside, 
barefoot,  clad  in  wool,  and  weeping  abundantly 
—  he  never  ceased  to  implore  the  aid  and  com- 
fort of  apostolic  mercy,  till  all  there  present  were 
moved  with  pity  and  compassion ;  insomuch  that, 
Interceding  for  him  with  many  prayers  and  tears 
they  all  wondered  at  ray  strange  severity,  and 
some  even  cried  out  that  it  was  not  so  much  the 
severe  dignity  of  an  apostle  as  the  cruel  wrath  of 
a  tyrant.  Overcome  at  length  by  the  urgency 
of  his  appeal  and  the  entreaties  of  all  present,  I 
relaxed  the  bond  of  anathema,  and  received  him 
to  the  favor  of  communion  and  the  bosom  of 
our  holy  Mother  the  Church.'  It  was  a  truce 
which  one  party  did  not  mean  nor  the  other  hope 
to  keep.  It  was  policy,  not  real  terror  or  con- 
viction, that  had  led  Henry  to  humble  himself 
before  the  Pope.  It  was  policy,  not  contrition 
or  compassion,  that  had  led  Gregory  (against  his 
better  judgment,  it  is  said)  to  accept  his  Sover- 
eign's penance.  In  the  war  of  policy,  the  man 
of  the  world  prevailed.  Freed  of  the  Church's 
«urse,  he  quickly  won  back  the  strength  he  had 


lost.  He  overthrew  iu  battle  the  rival  whom 
Gregory  upheld.  He  swejjt  his  rebellious  lands 
with  sword  and  flame.  He  carried  his  victorious 
army  to  Home,  and  was  there  crowned  Emperor 
by  a  rival  Pope  [1084].  Gregory  himself  was 
only  saved  by  his  ferocious  allies,  Norman  and 
Saracen,  at  cost  of  the  devastation  of  half  the 
capiuil, —  that  broad  belt  of  ruin  which  still 
covers  the  half  mile  between  the  Coliseum  and 
the  Lateran  gate.  Then,  hardly  rescued  from 
the  po]iular  wrath,  he  went  away  to  die,  defeated 
and  heart-broken,  at  Salerno,  with  the  almost 
despairing  words  on  his  lips:  'I  liave  loved 
righteousness  and  hated  ini(iuity,  and  therefore 
I  die  in  exile  I '  But  '  a  spirit  liath  not  flesh  or 
bones,'  as  a  body  hath,  and  so  it  will  not  stay 
mangled  and  bruised.  The  victory  lay,  after 
all,  with  the  combatant  who  could  appeal  to 
fanaticism  as  well  as  force." — J.  H.  Allen,  t'Am- 
tian  Hidory  in  its  Three  Qrent  Pcrimls:  second 
period,  pp.  69-72. — "Meanwhile,  the  Saxons  had 
recognized  Hermann  of  Lu.\emburg  as  their 
King,  but  in  1087  he  resigned  the  crown;  and 
another  claimant,  Eckbert,  Margrave  of  Meissen, 
was  murdered.  The  Saxons  were  now  thoroughly 
weary  of  strife,  and  as  years  and  bitter  experi- 
ence had  softened  the  character  of  Henry,  they 
were  the  more  willing  to  return  to  their  alle- 
giance. Peace  was  therefore,  for  a  time,  restored 
in  Germany.  The  Papacy  did  not  forgive  Henry. 
He  was  excommunicated  several  times,  and  in 
1091  his  son  Conrad  was  excited  to  rebel  against 
him.  In  1 104  a  more  serious  rebellion  was  headed 
by  the  Emperor's  second  son  Henry,  who  had 
been  crowned  King,  on  promising  not  to  seize  the 
government  during  his  father's  lifetime,  in  1099. 
The  Emperor  was  treated  very  cruelly,  and  had 
to  sign  his  own  abdication  at  Ingelheim  in  1105. 
A  last  effort  was  made  on  his  behalf  Ijy  the  Duke 
of  Lotharingia;  but  worn  out  by  his  sorrows 
and  struggles,  Henry  died  in  August,  1106.  His 
body  lay  in  a  stone  coHn  in  an  uncon.secrated 
chapel  at  Speyer  for  five  years.  Not  till  1111, 
when  the  sentence  of  excommunication  was  re- 
moved, was  it  properly  burled.  Henry  V.  was 
not  so  obedient  to  the  Churcli  as  the  Papal  party 
had  hoped.  He  stoutly  maintained  the  very^ 
point  which  had  brought  so  much  trouble  on  his 
father.  The  right  of  investiture,  he  declared, 
had  always  belonged  to  his  predecessors,  and  he 
was  not  to  give  up  what  the}'  had  handed  on  to 
him.  In  1110  he  went  to  Rome,  accompanied  by 
a  large  army.  Next  year  Pope  Paschal  II.  was 
forced  to  crown  him  Emperor;  but  as  soon  as 
the  Germans  had  crossed  the  Alps  again  Paschal 
renewed  all  his  old  demands.  The  struggle  soon 
spread  to  Germany.  The  Emperor  was  excom- 
municated ;  and  the  discontented  jirinces,  as  eager 
as  ever  to  break  the  royal  power,  sided  with  the 
Pope  against  him.  Peace  was  not  restored  till 
1122,  when  Calixtus  II.  was  Pope.  In  that  year, 
in  a  Diet  held  at  Worms,  both  parties  agreed  to 
a  compromise,  called  the  Concordat  of  Worms." 
— J.  Sime,  History  of  Germany,  ch.  8. — "The 
long-desired  reconciliation  was  effected  in  the 
form  of  the  follow  ing  concordat.  The  emperor 
renounced  the  right  of  investiture  with  the  ring 
and  crosier,  and  conceded  that  all  bishoprics  of  the 
empire  should  be  filled  by  canonical  election  and 
free  consecration;  the  election  of  the  German 
bishops  (not  of  the  Italian  and  Burguudian) 
should  be  held  in  presence  of  the  emperor;  the 
bishops  elect  should  receive  investiture,  but  only 
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of  their  llcfH  iind  rcgnliu,  by  the  sceptre  in  Ger- 
inuny  before,  in  Italy  anil  in  Burgundy  after, 
their  coi,  ieeration ;  for  thehe  grantn  tliey  Hhoiild 
promise  fidelity  to  tlie  emperor;  contested  elec- 
tions should  be  decided  by  the  emperor  in  favour 
of  him  who  should  be  considered  by  the  pro- 
vincial synod  to  possess  the  better  right.  Finally 
lie  should  restore  to  the  Uomau  Churcii  all  the 
possessions  and  regalia  of  St.  Peter.  This  con- 
vention secured  to  tlu;  Church  many  things,  and 
above  all,  tiie  freedom  of  eeclesia.stical  elections. 
Hitherto,  the  dillerent  Churches  had  l)een  com- 

Eelled  to  give  their  consent  to  elections  that  had 
ecu  made  by  the  king,  but  uow  the  king  was 
pledged  to  consent  to  the  elections  made  l)y  the 
Churches;  and  although  these  elections  took 
place  in  his  presence,  he  could  not  refuse  his  con- 
sent and  investiture  without  violating  the  treaty, 
in  whicii  he  had  promised  that  for  the  future 
elections  should  be  according  to  tlie  canons. 
This,  and  the  great  difference,  that  the  king, 
when  he  gave  the  ring  and  crosier,  invested  the 
bishop  elect  with  his  chief  dignity,  namely,  his 
bishopric,  but  uow  granted  him  by  investiture 
with  the  sceptre,  only  the  accessories,  namely 
the  regalia,  was  felt  by  Lothaire,  tlie  successor 
of  Henry,  when  he  required  of  pope  Innocent  II. 
the  restoration  of  the  right  of  investiture.  Upon 
one  important  point,  the  homage  which  was  to 
be  sworn  to  the  king,  the  concordat  was  silent. 
By  not  speaking  of  it,  Calixtus  seemed  to  toler- 
ate it,  and  the  Roman  see  therefore  permitted  it, 
although  it  had  been  prohibited  by  Urban  and 
Paschal.  It  is  certain  that  Calixtus  was  as  fully 
convinced  as  his  predecessors,  that  the  condition 
of  vassals,  to  which  bishops  and  abbots  were  re- 
duced by  their  oath  of  liomage,  could  hardly  be 
reconciled  with  the  nature  and  dignity  of  the 
episcopacy,  or  with  the  freedom  of  the  Church, 
but  he  perhaps  foresaw,  that  by  insisting  too 
strongly  upon  its  discontinuance,  he  might  awaken 
again  the  unholy  war,  and  without  any  hopes  of 
*'<?neflt,  inflict  many  evils  upon  the  Church, 
sometime  later  Adrian  endeavoured  to  free  the 
Italian  bishops  from  the  homage,  instead  of 
which,  the  emperor  was  to  be  content  with  an 
oath  of  fidelity :  but  Frederick  I.  would  not  re- 
nounce the  liomage  unless  they  resigned  the  re- 
galia. The  greatest  concession  made  by  the 
papal  sec  in  this  concordat,  was,  that  by  its 
silence  it  appeared  to  have  admitted  the  former 
pretensions  of  the  emperors  to  take  a  part  in  the 
election  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  ...  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  concordat  was  ratified  in  the 
great  council  of  three  hundred  bishops,  the  ninth 
general  council  of  the  Church,  which  was  con- 
vened by  Calixtus  in  Rome." — J.  J.  I.  DOllinger, 
History  of  the  Church,  v.  3,  pp.  345-347.— See, 
also,  Pap.\cy:  A.  D.  1056-1122;  Cano8s.\  ;  Rome  : 
A.  D.  1081-1084;  and  Saxony:  A.  D.  1073-1075. 

Also  in:  A.  F.  Villemain,  Life  of  Gregory  VII. , 
bk.  2. — Conite  C.  F.  Montalembcrt,  The  Monks  of 
the  West,  bk.  19. — H.  H.  3Iilman,  Ilist.  of  Latin 
Christianity,  bk.  6-8.— W.  R.  W.  Stephens,  Ilil- 
debrand  and  Ilis  Times. — E.  F.  Henderson,  Select 
Hist.  Docs,  of  the  Middle  Ages,  bk.  4. 

A.  D.  iioi.  —  Disastrous  Crusade  under 
Duke  Welf  of  Bavaria.  See  Cbusabes  :  A.  D. 
1101-1102. 

A.  D.  1125. — Election  of  Lothaire  II.,  King, 
afterwards  Emperor. 

A.  D.  1125-1152.— The  rise  of  the  Collegje 
of  Electors. — Tlie  election  of  Lothaire  II.,  m 


1125,when  a  great  assembly  of  nobles  and  church 
dignitaries  was  <onveneil  at  Ment/,  and  when 
certain  of  the  chiefs  made  a  selection  of  candi- 
dates to  be  voted  for,  has  been  regarded  by  some 
historians  —  Hallam,  Comyn  and  Dunham,  for 
exami)I('  —  as  indicating  the  origin  of  the  (Jerman 
electoral  college.  They  have  held  that  a  right 
of  "  i)retaxution,"  or  preliminary  choice,  was  gra^  - 
ually  ac(iuired  by  certain  princes,  whicli  grew 
into  the  llnally  settled  electoral  right.  But  this 
view  is  now  looked  upon  as  more  than  (piestion- 
able,  and  isnot  supi)orted  by  the  best  authorities. 
"The  phrase  ('lectonil  jjrinces  (electores  prin- 
cipes)  first  occurs  in  the  Privilegium  majus  Aus- 
triacum,  which  dates  from  1156,  but  it  tloes  not 
appear  what  princes  were  intended,  and  the  ac- 
counts extant  of  the  elections  of  the  rival  kings, 
Philip  and  Otlio  (IV.)  in  1108,  show  beyond  ques- 
tion that  the  right  of  election  was  not  then 
limited  to  a  few  jirinces.  The  election  of  Fred 
crick  II.  (1213)  is  (mly  described  by  the  authorities 
in  general  terms.  They  inform  ua  that  many 
princes  took  i)art  in  the  proceedings.  The  fol- 
lowing brief  passage  concerning  the  royal  elec- 
tions occurs  in  the  Auctor  Vetus  de  Beneticiis: 
'When  the  king  elected  by  the  Germans  goes  to 
Rome  to  be  consecrated  (the)  six  princes  who 
first  cast  their  votes  for  him  shall  by  rights  ac- 
company him  that  the  justice  of  his  election  may 
be  evident  to  the  Pope.'  Tl  e  Sachsenspiegel 
Lehurecht  substantially  copies  this  sentence,  but 
designates  as  the  six  princes:  'the  Bishop  of 
Mentz  and  of  Treves  and  of  Cologne,  and  the 
Palsgrave  of  the  Rhine,  the  Duke  of  Saxony, 
and  the  Margrave  of  Brandenburg. '  The  Sach- 
senspiegel of  Landrecht  is  still  more  explicit:  '  In 
voting  for  Emperor,  the  first  shall  be  the  Bishop 
of  Mentz;  the  second,  the  (Bishop)  of  Treves; 
the  third,  the  (Bishop)  of  Cologne.  The  first  of 
the  laymen  to  vote  is  the  Palsgrave  of  the  Rhine, 
the  steward  of  the  Empire;  the  second,  the  Duke 
of  Saxony,  the  marshal ;  the  third,  the  Margrave 
of  Brandenburg,  the  chamberlain.  The  butler  of 
the  Empire  (is)  the  King  of  Bohemia.  He  has  no 
vote  because  he  is  not  German.'  The  obvious  in- 
ference is  that  these  three  temporal  princes  voted 
before  the  rest  because  they  were  respectively 
the  steward,  marshal,  and  chamberlain.  In  the 
chronic'e  of  Albert  of  Stade,  the  inference  is 
given  ad  fact  in  these  words:  'The  Palsgrave 
votes  because  he  is  steward,  the  Duke  of  Saxony 
because  (he  is)  marshal,  and  the  Margrave  of 
Brandenburg,  because  (he  is)  chamberlam. '  The 
mere  fact  that  the  right  of  casting  the  first  six 
votes  attached  to  six  particular  princes  implies 
that  their  votes  greatly  outweighed  those  of  their 
fellow- princes,  and  this  is  well  known  to  have 
been  the  case  in  all  the  elections  held  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  subsequent  to  that  of  Frederick 
II.  Only  two  others  were  associated  with  them 
in  the  double  election  of  Richard  of  Cornwall 
and  Alphonsoof  Castile  (1256),  namely,  the  King 
of  Bohemia  and  the  Duke  of  Bavaria.  The  whole 
number  of  participants  was  therefore  eight,  yet 
Urban  IV.,  in  a  letter  written  March  31,  1263,  to 
Richard  of  Cornwall,  mentions  the  King  of  Bo- 
hemia alone  as  associated  with  them,  and  inci- 
dentally states  that  the  '  princes  having  a  voice  * 
in  the  royal  elections  were  'seven  in  number." 
It  seems  as  if  this  must  have  been  the  statemeni 
of  an  idea  rather  than  of  a  fact,  although  a  col- 
lege of  seven  electors  was  a  recognized  institution 
ten  years  later,  as  the  circumstances  attending 
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tho  election  of  Rudolph  of  Hiipsburg,  (icmon- 
stratc." — S.  E.  TunuT,  A  Sketch  <if  the  (Jermtnio 
Constitution,  ch.  4. — TUv  Murk  of  Uraiulcnbur^' 
WHS  raised  to  the  riiiik  of  im  Electonito  in  lU.'ilt — 
not  in  1153  us  erroneoiisiy  stiitod  by  Curlyle. 
Tlie  Murgnif  then  becimie  Kurfi.  hi — "one  of 
tho  Seven  who  have  a  riglit  ...  to  choose,  to 
'  kieren  '  tlie  Romisli  K.iiser;  iind  wlio  are  tlierc- 
fore  called  Kur  Princes,  KurfUrstc,  or  Electors. 
.  .  .  Fl\rst  (Prince)  I  suppose  is  ('(jnivalcnt 
originally  to  our  noun  of  number,  'First.'  Tlu; 
old  verb  '  kieren  *  (participle  '  erkoren '  still  in 
use,  not  to  mention  '  Val-kyr '  and  otlier  in- 
stances) is  essentially  tiie  same  word  as  our 
'clioose,'  being  written  'kiesen'  as  well  as 
'kieren.'  Nay,  say  the  etymologists,  it  is  also 
written  '  Kllssen  '  ('  to  kiss,' —  to  clioo,se  witli  sucli 
empliasis!),  and  is  not  likely  to  fall  obsolete  in 
that  form.  —  The  otlicr  8i.\  Electoral  Dignitaries, 
wlio  grew  to  Eiglit  by  degrees,  and  may  be  wortli 
noting  once  by  the  readers  of  tliis  book,  are:  1. 
Three  Ecclesiastical,  Mainz,  Coin,  Trier  (Ment/., 
Cologne,  Treves),  Arclibishops  all.  ...  3.  Tliree 
Secular,  Sachsen,  Pfalz,  BOhmen  (Sa.xony,  Palat- 
inate, Bohemia);  of  whlcli  the  last,  BOhmen, 
since  it  fell  from  being  a  kingdom  in  itself,  to 
being  a  Province  of  Austria,  is  not  very  vocal  in 
the  Diets.  These  Six,  witli  Bnmdenburg,  are 
the  Seven  Kurf ttrsts  in  old  time ;  Septeiuvirs  of 
tlic  Country,  so  to  speak.  But  now  Pfalz,  in  the 
Thirty- Years  War  (under  our  Prince  Rupert's 
Father,  whom  tlie  Germans  call  the  'Winter- 
King  '),  got  abrogated,  put  to  tlie  ban,  so  far  as 
an  indignant  Kaiser  could;  and  tlie  vote  and  Kur 
of  Pfalz  was  given  to  his  Cousin  of  Baiern  (Ba- 
varia),—  so  far  as  an  indignant  Kaiser  could 
[see  Geumany:  A.  D.  1631-1623].  However,  at 
the  Peace  of  Westphalia  (1648)  it  was  found  in- 
competent to  any  Kaiser  to  abrogate  Pfalz  or  the 
like  of  Pfalz,  a  Kurf Urst  of  the  Empire.  So,  after 
jargon  inconceivable,  it  was  settled,  That  Pfalz 
must  bo  reinstated,  though  with  territories  mucli 
clipped,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  list,  not  the  top  as 
formerly ;  and  that  Baiern,  wlio  could  not  stand 
to  be  ballied  after  twenty-years  possession,  must 
bo  made  Eighth  Elector  [see  Germany  :  A.  D. 
1648].  The  Ninth,  we  saw  (Year  1693),  was 
Gentleman  Ernst  of  Hanover  [see  Qer.many: 
A.  D.  1648-17051.  There  never  was  any  Tenth." 
—  T.  Carlyle,  Frederick  the  Great,  bk.  2,  ch.  4. — 
"All  the  rules  and  requisites  of  tlie  election 
were  settled  by  Charles  tlie  Fourth  in  the  Goklen 
Bull  [A.  D.  1356  — see  below:  A.  D.  1347-1493], 
thenceforward  a  fundamental  law  of  the  Empire. " 
J.  Bryce,  The  ILily  IlDmnn  Empire,  ch.  14. 

A.  D.  1 138-1268,— The  house  of  Suabia,  or 
the  Hohenstaufen. — Its  struggles  in  Germany 
and  Italy,  and  its  end. — The  Factions  of  the 
Guelfsand  Ghibellines. — Frederick  Barbarossa 
and  Frederick  the  Second.— On  the  death  of 
Henry  V.,  in  1125,  the  male  line  of  the  house  of 
Franconia  became  extinct.  Frederick,  duke  of 
Suabia,  and  his  brother  Conrad,  dulic  of  the 
Franks,  were  grandchildren  of  Henry  IV.  on 
their  mother's  side,  and,  inheriting  the  patri- 
monial estates,  were  plainly  tlie  heirs  of  tlie 
crown,  if  the  crown  was  to  be  recognized  as 
hereditary  and  dynastic.  But  jealousy  cf  their 
house  and  a  desire  to  reassert  the  elec'.ive  de- 
pendence of  the  imperial  office  prevailed  igainst 
their  claims  and  their  ambition.  At  an  c"3ction 
which  was  denounced  as  irregular,  the  choice 
fell  upon  Lothaire  of  Saxony.    The  old  imperial 


family  was  not  only  set  aside,  but  its  bitterest 
enemies  were  raised  over  it.  'Fiie  consc({ueiu:eB 
wen;  a  feud  and  a  struggle  wliich  grew  and 
widened  into  tlie  long-lasting,  far-reacliing,  liis- 
torical  conllict  of  (}uelfs  and  Gliiiieliiiies  (see 
GiTEi,K8  AND  GitiiiEi.UNEH;  aiso,  Sa.vony:  Dis- 
BOMiTioN  OP  THE  oi.D  Duciiv).  Tile  Sa.xon  em- 
peror liotliairc!  found  his  strongest  supjiort  in  tiio 
great  W»lf,  Welf,  or  Guelf  nobleman.  Henry  tlie 
Proud,  duke  of  IJavaria,  to  whom  he  (Lothaire) 
now  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage,  together 
with  the  dukedom  of  Saxony,  and  wlioni  lie  in- 
tended to  make  his  successor  on  llie  imperial 
throne.  But  the  scheme  failed.  On  Lothaire's 
deatli,  in  1138,  the  partisans  of  the  Suabian 
family  carried  tlie  election  of  Conrad  (the  Cru- 
sader—  see  CuusADEs:  A.  D.  1147-1149),  and 
the  dynasty  most  commonly  called  Hohenstaufen 
rose  to  power.  It  took  the  name  of  Hohenstaufen 
from  its  original  family  seat  on  the  lofty  hill 
of  Staufen,  in  Suabia,  overlooking  tlio  valley  of 
the  Reins.  Its  parly,  in  tlie  wars  and  factious  of 
tlie  time,  received  the  name  of  the  Waiblingen, 
from  the  birtli-jdace  of  the  Suabian  duk(!  Fred- 
erick —  the  little  town  of  Waiiilingen  in  Fran- 
conia. Under  the  tongue  of  the  Italians,  wlien 
these  party  names  anil  war-cries  were  carried 
across  the  Alps,  Waiblingen  became  GhilM'llino 
and  Welf  became  Guelf.  During  the  first  half 
century  of  the  reign  of  the  Hohenstaufen,  the 
history  of  Germany  is  the  history,  for  the  most 
part,  of  the  strife  in  wliich  the  Guelf  dukes, 
Henry  the  Proud  and  Henry  the  Lifni,  are  the 
central  figures,  and  which  ended  in  the  breaking 
up  of  the  old  powerful  duchy  of  Saxony.  But 
Italy  was  the  great  historical  field  of  the  energies 
and  the  ambitions  of  the  Hohenstaufen  emperors. 
There,  Frederick  Barliarossa  (Frederick  liedbeard, 
as  the  Italians  called  him),  the  second  of  the  line, 
and  Frederick  II.,  his  adventurous  grandson, 
fought  tiieir  long,  losing  battle  with  tlie  popes  and 
with  the  city-republicsof  Lombardy  and  Tuscany. 
— U.  Balzani,  The  Popes  and  the  Ilofieiistaiifen. 
—  Frederick  Barbaros.sa,  elected  Emperor  in 
1153,  passed  into  Italy  in  1154.  "He  came  there 
on  tho  invitation  of  the  Pope,  of  the  Prince  of 
Capua,  and  of  the  towns  which  had  been  sub- 
jected to  the  ambition  of  Milan.  Ho  marched  at 
the  head  of  his  German  feudatories,  a  splendid 
and  imposing  array.  His  first  object  was  to 
crush  the  power  or  Milan,  and  to  exalt  that  of 
Pavia,  tho  head  of  a  rival  league.  Nothing 
could  stand  against  him.  At  Viterbo  lie  was 
compelled  to  hold  the  stirrup  of  the  Pope,  and 
in  return  for  tliis  submission  he  received  tlio 
crown  from  the  Po:  ill's  hunds  in  tlie  Basilica  of 
St.  Peter.  He  returned  northwards  by  tlie  valley 
of  the  Tiber,  dismissed  his  army  at  Ancona,  and 
with  difficulty  escaped  safely  into  Bavaria.  His 
pas.sage  left  little  that  was  solid  and  durable  be- 
hind it.  He  had  effected  nothing  against  tlie 
King  of  Naples.  His  friendship  with  the  Pope 
was  illusory  and  short-lived.  Tlie  dissensions  of 
tlie  NoTth,  which  had  been  hushed  for  a  moment 
by  his  presence,  broke  out  again  as  soon  as  his 
back  was  turned.  He  had,  however,  received 
the  crown  of  Charles  tho  Great  from  the  hands  of 
the  successor  of  St.  Peter.  But  Frederick  was 
not  a  man  to  brook  easily  the  miscarriage  of  his 
designs.  In  1158  he  collected  another  army  at 
Ulm.  Brescia  was  quickly  subdued ;  Lodi.  which 
had  been  destroyed  by  the  Milanese,  was  rebuilt, 
and  Milan  itself  was  reduced  to  terms.     This 
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peace  lasted  but  for  iisliort  time;  Mlliin  revolted, 
and  was  placed  under  the  ban  of  the  Eiupire. 
The  fate  of  Cremona  tau/.;ht  the  Milimese  what 
they  had  to  expect  from  the  clemency  of  the 
Emperor.  After  a  desultory  warfare,  rejruhir 
siejre  was  laid  to  the  town.  On  March  1,  110'.', 
Iklilan,  reduced  by  famine,  surrendered  at  discre- 
tion, and  tt  fortnight  later  all  the  inhabitants  were 
ordered  to  leave  the  town.  Tlie  circuit  of  the 
walls  was  partitioned  out  among  the  most  piti- 
less enemies  of  its  former  greatness,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  Lodi,  of  Cremona,  of  Pavia,  of  No- 
vara,  and  of  Como  were  encouraged  to  wreak 
their  vengeance  on  their  defeated  rival.  For  six 
days  the  imjx'rial  army  laboured  to  overturn  the 
walls  and  public  buildings,  and  when  the  Em- 
peror left  for  Pavia,  on  Palm  Sunday  1102,  not  a 
fiftieth  part  of  the  city  was  standing.  ThLs  ter- 
rible vengeance  produced  a  violent  reaction 
The  homeless  fugitives  were  received  by  their 
ancient  enemies,  and  local  jealousies  were  merged 
In  common  hatred  of  the  common  foe.  Frederick 
had  already  been  excommunicated  by  Pope  Alex- 
ander III.  as  the  supporter  of  his  rival  Victor. 
Verona  undertook  to  be  the  public  vindicator  of 
discontent.  Five  years  after  the  destruction  of 
Milan  the  Lombard  league  numbered  fifteen 
towns  amongst  its  members.  Venice,  Verona, 
Vicenza,  Treviso,  Ferrara,  Brescia,  Bergamo, 
Cremona,  Milan,  Lo<li,  Piacenza,  Parma,  Modena, 
and  Bologna.  The  confederation  solemnly  en- 
gaged to  expel  the  Emperor  from  Italy.  The 
towns  on  the  frontier  of  Piedmont  asked  and  ob- 
tained admission  to  the  league,  and  to  mark  tlie 
(lawn  of  freedom  a  new  town  was  founded  on 
the  low  marshy  ground  which  is  drained  by  the 
Bormida  and  the  Tanaro,  and  which  afterwards 
witnessed  the  victory  of  Marengo.  It  was  named 
by  its  founders  Alessandria,  in  honour  of  the 
Pope,  who  Lad  vindicated  their  independence  of 
the  Empire.  .  ,  .  The  Lombard  league  had  un- 
fortunately a  very  imperfect  constitution.  It 
had  no  common  treasure,  no  uniform  rules  for 
the  apportionment  of  contributions;  it  existed 
fcolely  for  the  purposes  of  defence  against  the  cx- 
tirnal  foe.  The  time  was  not  yet  come  when 
8e!f-sacriflce  and  self-abnegation  could  laj'  the 
foundations  of  a  united  Italy.  Frederick  spent 
six  years  in  preparing  vengeance.  In  1174  he 
laid  siege  to  the  new  Alexandria,  but  did  not 
succeed  in  taking  it.  -A  severe  struggle  took 
place  two  years  later.  In  1176  a  new  army  ar- 
rived from  Germany,  and  on  Mav  29  Frederick 
Barbarossa  was  entirely  defeated  at  Legnano. 
In  1876  the  seventh  hundred  anniversary  of  the 
battle  was  celebrated  on  the  spot  where  it  was 
gained,  and  it  is  still  regarded  as  the  birthday  of 
Italian  freedom." — 0.  Browning,  Oitelpfis  and 
Ghihellinen,  ch.  1. — See,  also,  Italy:  A.  D.  1154- 
1162  to  1174^1183.— "The  end  was  that  the  Em- 
peror had  to  make  peace  with  both  the  Pope;  and 
the  cities,  and  in  1183  the  rights  of  the  cities 
were  acknowledged  in  a  treaty  or  law  of  the  Em- 
pire, passed  at  Constanz  or  Constance  in  Swabia. 
In  the  last  years  of  his  reign,  Frederick  went  on 
the  third  Crusade,  and  died  on  the  way  [see  Cru- 
sades: A.  D.  1188-1192].  Frederick  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Henry  the  Sixth,  who  had  al- 
ready been  chosen  King,  and  who  in  the  next  year, 
1191,  was  crowned  Emperor.  The  chief  event  of 
his  reign  was  the  conquest  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Sicily,  which  he  claimed  in  rij^ht  of  his  wife 
Constance,  the  daughter  of  the  first  King  Wil- 


liam. He  died  in  1197,  leaving  his  son  Frederick 
a  young  child,  who  had  already  been  chosen 
King  in  Germany,  and  who  succeeded  as  heredi- 
tary King  in  Sicily.  The  Norman  Kingdom  of 
Sicily  thus  came  to  an  end,  except  so  far  as  it 
was  <'ontiiuied  through  Frederick,  who  w:\s  de- 
scended from  the  Norman  Kings  through  his 
mother.  On  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Henry, 
the  election  of  young  Frederick  si'ems  to  have 
been  quite  forgotten,  and  the  crown  was  (lls- 
puted  Ixjtween  his  uncle  Philip  of  Swabia  and 
Otto  of  Saxony.  He  was  son  of  Henry  the  Lion, 
wlio  had  been  Duke  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  but 
who  had  lost  the  more  part  of  his  dominions  in 
the  tiuK!  of  Frederick  Barbarossa.  Otto's  mother 
was  Matilda,  daughter  of  Henry  the  Second  of 
England.  .  .  .  Botii  Kings  were  crowned,  and, 
after  the  death  of  Philip,  Otto  was  crowned  Em- 
peror in  1209.  But  presently  young  Frederick 
was  again  chosen,  and  in  1220  ho  was  crowned 
Emperor,  and  reigned  thirty  years  till  his  death 
in  1250.  This  Frt'derick  the  Second,  who  joined 
together  so  many  crowns,  was  called  the  Wonder 
of  the  World.  And  he  well  deserved  the  name, 
for  perhaps  no  King  that  ever  reigned  had 
greater  natural  gifts,  and  in  thought  and  learn- 
ing he  was  far  above  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
In  his  own  kingdom  of  Sicily  he  could  do  pretty 
much  as  he  pleased,  and  it  nourished  wonder- 
fully in  his  time.  But  in  Germany  and  Italy  he 
had  constantly  to  struggle  against  enemies  of  all 
kinds.  In  Germany  he  had  to  win  the  support 
of  the  Princes  by  granting  them  privileges  which 
did  much  to  undermine  the  royal  power,  and  on 
the  other  hand  he  showed  no  favour  to  the  rising 
power  of  the  cities.  In  Italy  he  had  endless 
strivings  with  one  Pope  after  another,  with  In- 
nocent the  Third,  Honorius  the  Third,  Gregory 
the  Ninth,  and  Innocent  the  Fourth ;  as  well  as 
with  the  Guelflc  cities,  which  withstood  him 
much  as  they  liad  withstood  his  grandfather. 
He  was  more  than  once  excommunicated  by  the 
Popes,  and  in  1245  Pope  Innocent  the  Fourth 
lield  a  Council  at  Lyons,  in  which  he  professed 
to  depose  the  Emperor.  More  than  one  King 
was  chosen  in  opposition  to  him  in  Germany, 
just  as  had  been  done  in  the  time  of  Henry  the 
Fourth,  and  there  were  civil  wars  all  his  time, 
both  in  Germany  and  in  Italy,  whilea  great  part  of 
tlie  Kingdom  of  Burgundy  was  beginning  to  slip 
away  from  the  Empire  altogether.  ' — E.  A.  Free- 
man, Ocneral  Sketch  of  European  Hist.,  ch.  11. — 
"It  is  probable  that  there  nevjr  lived  a  human 
being  endowed  with  greater  natural  gifts,  or 
whose  natural  gifts  were,  according  to  the  means 
afforded  him  by  his  age,  more  sedulously  culti- 
vated, than  the  last  Emperor  of  the  House  of 
Swabia.  There  seems  to  be  no  aspect  of  human 
nature  which  was  not  developed  to  the  highest 
degree  in  his  person.  In  versatility  of  gifts,  in 
what  we  may  call  manysidedness  of  character, 
he  appears  as  a  sort  of  mediaeval  AlkibiadOs, 
while  he  was  undoubtedly  far  removed  from  Al- 
kibiadCs'  utter  lack  of  principle  or  steadiness  of 
any  kind.  Warrior,  statesman,  lawgiver,  scholar, 
there  was  nothing  in  the  compass  of  the  political 
or  intellectual  world  of  his  age  which  he  failed 
to  grasp.  In  an  age  of  change,  when,  in  every 
corner  of  Europe  and  civilized  Asia,  old  king- 
doms, nations,  systems,  were  falling  and  new 
ones  rising,  Frederick  was  emphatically  the  man 
of  change,  the  author  of  things  new  and  unheard 
of — he  was  stupor  mundi  et  immutator  mirabilis. 
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A  suspected  heretic,  n  suspected  Mnhomctun,  ho 
wiis  tliu  Hubject  of  III!  kinds  of  ulisiini  and  self 
conlnidictory  clmrg(!s;  l)Ut  tlicchurgt's  iniirli  real 
feiiturfs  iu  tlie  flmriw!tcr  of  tlio  iimii.  Hu  was 
BonK'tliiug  unliliu  any  otiicr  KmiuTor  or  any 
othertuun.  .  .  .  Of  allincn,  Fri'dcrUktiuiHcconll 
miglit  luivi!  1m!L'ii  fxpt'cted  to  1«!  tiio  founder  of 
soinetliin,!;,  tlie  l)eginner  of  some  new  em,  politi- 
cal or  iutelleclual.  Ho  wasu  man  to  wlioni  soniu 
f[reat  institution  nuglit  well  liiivo  looked  bac'k  as 
ts  creator,  to  whom  some  large  body  of  men, 
some  sect  or  piirty  or  nation,  might  well  have 
looked  buck  as  their  propliel  or  founder  or  deliv- 
erer. But  the  most  gifted  of  the  sons  of  men 
has  left  behind  him  no  such  memory,  while  men 
\7hoso  gifts  ctumot  bear  a  comparison  with  his 
are  reverenced  as  founders  by  grateful  nations, 
churches,  political  and  phllo.sophicul  parties. 
Frederick  in  fact  founded  nothing,  and  ho  sowed 
the  seeds  of  the  destruction  of  many  things.  His 
great  charters  to  the  spiritual    and    temporal 

frinces  of  Germany  dealt  the  death-blow  to  the 
mperial  power,  while  he,  to  say  tlio  least,  looked 
coldly  on  the  rising  power  of  the  cities  and  on 
those  commercial  Leagues  which  were  in  his 
time  the  best  element  of  German  political  life, 
la  fact.  In  whatever  aspect  we  look  at  Frederick 
the  Second,  we  find  lum,  not  the  first,  but  the 
last,  of  every  series  to  which  bo  belongs.  An 
English  writer  [Capgrave],  two  hundred  years 
after  his  time,  had  the  penetration  to  see  that  ho 
was  really  the  last  Emperor.  He  was  the  last 
Prince  in  whose  style  the  Imperial  titles  do  not 
seem  a  mockery ;  he  was  the  last  under  whose 
rule  the  three  Imperial  kingdoms  retained  any 
practical  connexion  witli  one  another  and  witli 
the  ancient  capital  of  all.  ...  He  was  not  only 
the  last  Emperor  of  the  whole  Empire;  he  might 
almost  be  called  the  last  King  of  its  several  King- 
doms. After  his  time  Burgundy  vanishes  as  a 
kingdom.  .  .  .  Italy  too,  after  Frederick,  van- 
ishes as  a  kingdom;  any  later  exercise  of  the 
royal  authority  in  Italy  was  something  which 
came  and  went  wholly  by  fits  and  starts.  .  .  . 
Germany  did  not  utterly  vanish,  or  utterly  split 
in  pieces,  like  the  sister  kingdoms;  but  after 
Frederick  came  the  Great  Interregnum,  and  after 
the  Great  Interregnum  the  royal  power  in  Ger- 
many never  was  what  it  had  been  before.  In 
his  hereditary  Kingdom  of  Sicily  he  was  not  ab- 
solutely the  last  of  his  dynasty,  for  his  son  Man- 
fred ruled  prosperously  and  gloriously  for  some 
years  after  his  death.  But  it  is  none  the  less  clear 
that  from  Frederick's  time  the  Sicilian  Kingdom 
was  doomed.  .  .  .  Still  more  conspicuously  than 
all  was  Frederick  the  last  Christian  King  or  Jeru- 
salem, the  last  baptized  man  who  really  ruled 
the  Holy  Land  or  wore  a  crown  In  the  Holy 
City.  ...  In  the  world  of  elegant  letters  Fred- 
erick has  some  claim  to  be  looked  on  as  the 
founder  of  that  modern  Italian  language  and  lit- 
erature which  first  assumed  a  distinctive  shape 
at  his  Sicilian  court.  But  in  the  wider  field  of 
political  history  Frederick  appears  nowhere  as  a 
creator,  but  rather  everywhere  as  an  involuntary 
destroyer.  .  .  .  Under  Frederick  the  Empire  and 
everything  connected  with  it  seems  to  crumble 
and  decay  while  preserving  its  external  splen- 
dour. As  soon  as  i^s  brilliant  possessor  is  gone,  it 
at  once  tails  asunder.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that 
one  who  in  mere  genius,  in  mere  accomplish- 
ments, was  surely  the  greatest  prince  who  ever 
wore  a  crown,  a  prince  who  held  the  greatest 


place  on  earth,  and  who  was  (onccrnod  during  a 
lung  reign  in  sonic  of  the  grcuicst  transactions 
of  one  of  the  greatest  ages,  seems  never,  «'veii 
from  his  own  llatterers,  to  have  received  that 
lillcof  (Ircat  whieli  has  been  so  lavishly  liestowed 
on  far  snialler  men.  .  .  .  Many  causes  con>l)ined 
to  produce  this  singular  result,  that  a  man  of  the 
extniordinary  genius  of  Frederick,  and  possessed 
of  every  ailvantage  of  birth,  otilce,  and  t)ppor- 
tunity,  sliould  have  iiad  so  little  direct  effect 
upon  the  World.  It  is  not  eliough  to  attribute 
his  failure  to  the  many  and  great  faults  of  his 
moral  character.  Douiitless  tliev  were  one?  cause 
among  others.  But  a  man  who  (ntluences  future 
ages  is  not  necessarily  a  good  man.  .  .  .  The 
weak  side  in  tiie  brilliant  career  of  Frederick  is 
one  which  seems  to  have  been  i)artly  inherent  in 
his  character,  and  |)artly  the  result  of  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  found  himself.  Capable 
of  every  part,  and  in  fact  playing  every  j)art  by 
turns,  ho  had  no  single  delinite  ol)ject,  pursneil 
honestly  and  steadfastly,  throughout  his  wliole 
life.  With  all  his  jtowers,  with  all  his  brilliancy, 
his  course  throughout  life  seems  to  liavo  been  in 
a  manner  determined  for  him  by  others.  He  was 
ever  drifting  into  wars,  into  sehenies  of  policy, 
which  seem  to  be  hardly  ever  of  his  own  choos- 
ing. He  was  the  miglitiest  and  most  dangerous 
adversary  that  the  Papacy  ever  had.  But  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  withstood  the  Papacy 
from  any  personal  choice,  or  as  the  voluntary 
champion  of  any  opposing  principle.  He  be- 
came the  enemy  of  the  Pai)aey,  he  planned 
schemes  which  involved  the  utter  overthrow  of 
Papacy,  yet  he  did  so  simi)lv  because  he  found 
that  no  Pojjo  would  ever  let  him  aloni.'.  .  .  . 
The  most  really  successful  feature  in  Frederick's 
career,  his  acnuisition  of  .lerusalem  [see  Cuu- 
8ADE8:  A.  D.  1216-1229],  is  not  only  a  mere  epi- 
sode in  his  life,  but  it  is  something  that  was 
absolutely  forced  upon  him  against  his  will.  .  .  . 
With  other  Crusaders  the  Holy  War  was,  in  some 
cases,  the  main  business  of  their  lives;  in  all 
cases  it  was  something  seriouslv  undertaken  as  a 
mattereither  of  policy  or  of  religious  duty.  But 
the  Crusade  of  the  man  who  actually  did  recover 
the  Holy  City  is  simply  a  grotesque  episode  in 
his  life.  Excommunicated  for  not  goin^,  ex- 
communicated again  for  going,  excommunicated 
again  for  coming  back,  threatened  on  every  side, 
he  still  went,  and  he  succeeded.  What  others 
had  failed  to  win  by  arms,  he  contrived  to  win 
by  address,  and  all  that  came  of  his  success  was 
that  it  was  made  the  ground  of  fresh  accusations 
against  him.  .  .  .  For  a  man  to  influence  his 
age,  he  must  in  some  sort  belong  to  his  age.  He 
should  be  above  it,  before  it,  but  he  should  not 
be  foreign  to  it.  .  .  .  But  Fredcick  belongs  to 
no  age;  intellectually  he  is  above  his  own  age, 
above  every  age ;  morally  it  can  hardly  be  denied 
that  he  was  below  his  age;  but  in  nothing  was 
he  of  his  age." — E.  A.  Freeman,  The  Emperor 
Frederick  "he  Second  {Ilhtoriail  Essays,  v.  1,  Es- 
say 10).-  i"or  an  account  of  Frederick's  brilliant 
Siciliai  ourt,  and  of  some  of  the  distinguishing 
features  of  his  reign  in  Southern  Italy,  as  well  as 
of  the  end  of  his  family,  in  the  tragical  deaths  of 
liis  son  IVIanfred  and  his  grandson  Conradin 
(1268),  see  It.\lv:  A.  D.  1183-1250. 

Also  in  :  T.  L.  Kington,  Hist,  of  Frederick  tlie 
Second. — J.  Bryce,  The  Holy  Roman.  Empire, 
ch.  10-13. — H.  H.  Milman,  Hist,  of  Latin,  Chris- 
tianity,  bk.  8,  ch.  7,  and  hk.  9. 
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A.  D.  1143-1152. — Creation  of  th«  Elector- 
ate of  Brandenburg.  Sec  HitANDKNiiiritd:  A.  D. 
IIIJ-IIW. 

A.  D.  XI 56. —The  Mareravate  of  Austria 
created  a  Duchy.  Hcu  Auhtuia:  A.  I).  HO.'i- 
VMil 

A.  D.  1 180-1214.— Bavaria  and  the  Palati- 
nate of  the  Rhine  acquired  by  the  house  of 
WitteUbach.     S<r  H.\v.\iti.\:  .\.  1).  1 IMO-IICO. 

A.  D.  1 196-U97.— The  Fourth  Crusade.  Hci! 
("ui'HADi.rt:  A.  I).  llWi-lllt7. 

13th  Century.— The  rise  of  the  Hanseatic 
Leag^ue.     Set'  Ma.nka  Townh. 

13th  Century.— Cause  of  the  multiplication 
of  petty  principalities  and  states. — "  Whiii; 
the  <lu<'liic.s  mid  coiiiitics  of  (k'nimny  rctaiiit'd 
tlit'iroriKiiiii'  diiiriuaerof  ollUrs  or>,'()V(!riuiH'iitH, 
they  wiTo  of  course,  oven  tlioiiijli  oonsidert'd  iih 
hureditJirv,  not  subject  to  i)artilion  uiiionj?  cldl- 
dreu.  Wiien  they  ucquired  tlio  niituro  of  flefH. 
it  WHS  Htill  cnimoimnt  to  tiie  principles  of  11  feudal 
tenure  tlmt  tliu  eldest  son  HJiould  inherit  iieeord- 
ing  to  the  liiwof  primogeniture;  iiu  inferior  pro- 
vi.sion  or  iippiiiui/^e,  at  most,  being  reserved  for 
the  younger  ehiiilren.  The  law  of  Kiigland  fa- 
voured the  eldest  exclusively ;  that  of  France 
gave  him  great  adviuitages.  liut  in  Oennany  a 
uillerent  rule  began  to  prevail  about  the  thir- 
teenth century.  An  ecpial  partition  of  the  in- 
heritance;, without  the  least  regard  to  priority  of 
birth,  was  the  general  law  of  its  principalities. 
Sonu'linies  this  was  effected  by  undivided  pos- 
session, or  tenancy  in  common,  the  brothers  re- 
siding together,  and  reigning  Jointly.  This 
tended  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  cfominion; 
but  as  it  was  frequently  incommodious,  a  more 
usual  practice  was  to  divide  the  territory.  From 
such  i)artitions  arc  derived  those  numerotis  inde- 
pendent principalities  of  the  same  house,  many 
of  which  still  subsist  in  Germany.  In  1580  there 
were  eight  reigning  princes  of  the  Palatine  family ; 
and  fourteen,  in  1075,  of  that  of  Saxonv.  Origi- 
nally these  partitions  were  in  general  absolute 
and  without  reversion;  but,  as  their  effect  in 
weakening  families  became  evident,  a  practice 
was  introuuced  of  making  compacts  of  reciprocal 
succession,  by  which  a  lief  was  prevented  from 
escheating  to  the  empire,  until  all  the  male  pos- 
terity of  the  first  feudatory  should  be  extinct. 
Thus,  while  the  German  empire  survived,  all  the 
princes  of  Ilesso  or  of  Saxony  had  reciprocal 
contingencies  of  succession,  or  what  our  lawyers 
call  cross-remainders,  to  each  other's  dominions. 
A  different  system  was  gradually  adopted.  By 
the  Golden  Bull  of  Charles  IV.  the  electoral  ter- 
ritory, that  is,  the  particular  district  to  which  the 
electoral  suffrage  was  inseparably  attached,  be- 
came incapable  of  partition,  and  was  to  descend 
to  the  eldest  son.  In  the  15th  century  the  pres- 
ent house  of  Brandenburg  set  the  first  example 
of  establishing  primogeniture  by  law ;  the  princi- 
palities of  Anspach  and  Bayreuth  were  dismem- 
bered from  it  for  the  benefitof  younger  branches ; 
but  it  was  declared  that  all  the  other  dominions 
of  the  family  should  for  the  future  belong  ex- 
clusively to  the  reigning  elector.  This  politic 
measure  was  adopted  in  several  other  families; 
but,  even  in  the  16th  century,  the  prejudice 
was  not  removed,  and  some  German  princes  de- 
nounced curses  on  their  posterity,  if  they  should 
introduce  the  impious  custom  of  primogeniture. 
.  .  .  Weakened  by  these  subdivisions,  the  princi- 
palities of  Germany  ju  the  14th  and  15th  ccntu- 


rieH  shrink  t«  a  more  and  more  dindnulive  hI/.v  in 
the  scale  of  nulions." — II.  liallam,  77//  Middle 
Af/fn,  ch.  5  (/'.  2). — Hee,  also,  ("itikh,   Impkuiai. 
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A.  D.  I2xa.— The  Children's  Crusade.  See 
CursADKH:  A.  1).  l'.M2. 

A.  D.  1331-1315.— Relations  of  the  Swiss 
Forest  Cantons  to  the  Empire  and  to  the 
House  of  Austria.  Hee  Swrr/Kiti.ANU:  Tub 
TiiuKh;  FouKST  Cantons. 

A.  D.  1350-1372.— Degradation  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire. — The  Great  Interregnum. — 
Anarchy  and  disorder  universal. — Election  of 
Rudolf  of  Hapsburg.— "  With  Frc.lerick  |tli(; 
Sccoiid|  fell  the  F.nipirc.  From  tlu-  ruin  tlmt 
ovcrwhclnu'd  the;  greatest  of  its  houses  it  emerged, 
living  indeed,  and  destined  to  a  long  lite,  but 
so  sliatt<Ted,  cripi)led,  and  degraded,  that  it 
could  never  more  Ih;  to  Europe;  and  to  Germany 
what  it  once  had  been.  .  .  .  The  German  king- 
dom broke  down  beneath  the  weightof  the  Uonum 
Empire.  To  be  universal  sovereign  (iermany  had 
sairiliced  her  own  jMilitical  existence.  The  neces- 
sity which  their  projects  in  Italy  and  disputes 
with  the  Pope  laid  the  Emperors  under  of  pur- 
chasing bv  concessions  the  support  of  their  own 
jirinces,  the  ease  with  which  in  their  absence;  the 
magnates  could  usurp,  the  elillleully  which  the 
me)narch  re'turning  fe)unel  in  re'suming  the  priv- 
ileges e)f  his  crown,  the  temptatie)n  te)  reve)lt  anel 
set  up  i)retenders  te)  the  throne  wliicli  the  Holy 
See  held  e)tu,  the-se  were  the  causes  whose  steaely 
ae;tion  laiel  the  fe>undation  e)f  that  territe)rial  in- 
elependence  whie;h  rose  into  a  stable  fabric  at  the 
era  of  the  Great  Interregnum.  Frederick  II.  had, 
by  two  Pragmatic  Sanctions,  A.  I).  1220  nnel  1232, 
granted,  or  rather  confirmee!,  rights  already  cus- 
tomary, such  as  to  give  the  bislio|)s  and  nejbles 
legal  se)vereignty  in  their  own  towi  s  and  terri- 
tories, except  when  the  Emperor  shoulei  be  pres- 
ent; anel  thus  his  direct  iuriseliction  became  re- 
striete-el  to  his  narrowed  clonuiin,  and  to  the  cities 
immediately  dependent  on  the  crown.  With  so 
much  less  to  de),  an  Emperor  became  altogether  a 
less  necessary  personage;  anel  hence  the  seven 
magnates  of  the  realm,  now  by  law  or  custom 
sole  electors,  were  in  no  haste  to  fill  up  the  place 
of  Conrad  IV.,  whom  the  supporters  of  his  father 
Frederick  had  acknowledged.  William  of  Hol- 
land [A.  D.  1254]  was  in  the  flelel,  but  rejected  by 
the  Swabian  party :  on  his  death  a  new  election 
was  called  for,  and  at  last  set  on  foot.  Tlie,  arch- 
bishop of  Cologne  advised  his  brethren  to  choose 
some  one  rich  enough  to  support  the  dignity,  not 
strong  enough  to  be  feared  by  the  electors:'  both 
requisites  met  in  the  Plantagenet  Richard,  earl  of 
Cornwall,  brother  of  the  English  Henry  III.  He 
received  three,  eventually  four  votes,  came  to 
Germany,  and  was  crowned  at  Aachen  [A.  D. 
1256].  But  three  of  the  electors,  finding  that  his 
bribe  lo  them  was  lower  than  to  the  others,  se- 
ceeled  in  disgust,  and  chose  Alfonso  X  of  Castile, 
who,  shrewder  than  his  competitor,  continued  to 
watch  the  stars  at  Toledo,  enjoying  the  splen- 
dours of  his  title  while  troubling  himself  about 
it  no  further  than  to  issue  now  and  then  a 
proclamation.  Meantime  the  condition  of  Ger- 
many was  frightful.  The  new  Didius  Julianus, 
the  chosen  of  princes  baser  than  the  pnetorians 
whom  they  copied,  had  neither  the  character 
nor  vhe  outward  power  and  resources  to  make 
himself  respected.  Every  floodgate  of  anarchy 
was  opened :  prelates  and  barons  extended  their 
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(lomaln«by  wiir:  rol)l)prknlKJitstnf('Hto»lfli('liiitli- 
wiiyH  itixl  tliu  rlvcrH:  tli<'  inlHcry  "f  tln'  wtnk,  \\\\> 
tyriinny  and  vlidcnce  of  tin-  HtnuiK,  were  hikIi  us 
liiiil  not  been  wen  for  cfiitiiricH.  TliiiiKH  were 
oven  wontt'  lliiiii  iitiilcr  tlu'  Hitxoii  mid  Fniiicotiitiii 
Kiii|"''''><'H:  for  till'  jictty  nolili^  who  Inul  tliiii 
\wv\\  in  Honic  tiicuHuri'  controlli'il  by  their  liiilvis 
wi'rc  now,  aflrrtluMXtiiution  of  liio  >rrciit  houses, 
left  witliout  liny  fi'udiil  mipcrior.  Only  in  tiic 
cities  WHS  Hliclter  or  jwiico  to  \w  found.  Tliosc  of 
till-  Hiiiiie  Imd  already  leaL;iied  tlietnselves  for 
mutual  defcnco,  and  maintained  ii  struK^'li^  in  the 
interests  of  commerce  and  order  ajfainstuidversai 
briKandnge.  At  last,  wlien  Richard  liad  been 
gome  time  dead,  it  was  f(;lt  that  such  tilings 
could  not  go  on  forever:  with  no  public  law,  and 
no  courts  of  justice,  an  F^mperor,  tlio  eml)iMliment 
of  legal  government,  was  the  only  resource.  The 
Pope  himself,  liaving  now  sutllcientiy  improved 
the  weakness  of  his  enemy,  found  tlu-  disorgani- 
zation of  Germany  beginning  to  tell  upon  his 
revenues,  and  threatened  tiiat  if  the  electors  did 
not  appoint  iin  Emperor,  be  would.  Thus  urged, 
<hey  chose.in  1372  [1273Y],  Uudolf.  coimtof  Haps- 
burg,  founder  of  the  bouse  of  Austria.  From 
this  point  there  begins  a  new  era.  We  have  seen 
the  Roman  Empire  revived  in  A.  I).  800,  by  u 
prince  whose  vast  dominions  gave  ground  to  his 
claim  of  universal  monarchy;  again  erected,  in 
A.  I).  902,  on  tbe  narrower  but  flrm(!r  basis  of  the 
German  kingdom.  We  have  seen  Otto  the  Great 
and  his  successors  during  tlie  tliree  following  cen- 
turies, a  lino  of  monardis  of  unrivalled  vigour 
and  abilities,  strain  every  nerve  to  make  good 
tbe  pretensions  of  their  olllce  against  tbe  rebels  in 
Italy  and  the  ecclesiastical  power.  These  cfTorts 
had  now  failed  signally  ami  hopelessly.  Each 
successive  Emi)cror  had  entered  the  strife  Avitli 
resources  scantier  than  his  predeces-sors,  each  had 
been  more  decisively  vanquished  by  the  Pope, 
the  cities,  and  the  princes.  The  Roman  Empire 
might,  and,  so  far  as  its  practical  utility  was  con- 
cerned, ought  now  to  have  been  sullcred  to  ex- 
pire; nor  could  it  have  ended  more  gloriously 
than  with  the  last  of  the  Ilohcn.staufen.  Tliat  it 
did  not  so  expire,  but  lived  on  600  years  more, 
till  it  became  a  piece  of  anticpiarianism  hardly 
more  venerable  than  ridiculous  —  till,  as  Voltaire 
tiaid,  all  that  could  be  said  about  it  was  that  it 
was  neither  holy,  nor  Roman,  nor  an  empire  — 
was  owing  partly  indeed  to  the  belief,  still  un- 
shaken, that  it  was  a  necessary  part  of  the  world's 
order,  yet  chiefly  to  its  connection,  which  was  by 
this  time  indissoluble,  Avith  the  German  king- 
dom. The  Germans  had  confounded  the  two 
characters  of  their  sovereign  so  long,  and  had 
grown  so  fond  of  the  style  and  pretensions  of  a 
dignity  whose  pos.session  appeared  to  exalt  them 
above  the  other  peoples  of  Europe,  that  it  was 
uow  too  late  for  them  to  separate  the  local  from 
the  universjil  monarch.  If  a  German  king  was 
to  be  maintained  at  all.  he  must  be  Roman  Em- 
peror; and  a  German  king  there  must  still  be. 
.  .  .  That  head,  however,  was  no  longer  wliat  he 
had  been.  The  relative  position  of  Germany  and 
France  was  now  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  which 
they  hr.d  occupied  two  centuries  earlier.  Ru- 
dolf was  as  conspicuously  a  weaker  sovereign 
than  Philip  III.  of  France,  as  the  Franconian 
Emperor  Henry  III.  Jind  been  stronger  than  the 
Capetian  Philip  I.  In  every  other  state  of  Eu- 
rope the  tendency  of  events  had  been  to  central- 
ize the  administration  and  increase  the  power  of 


the  monarch,  oven  In  Kngland  not  t«  dtminlMi  tt: 
in  (iiriimny  alone  had  political  iitiii)M  become 
weaki  r,  and  tlie  independence  of  the  princes  inoro 
conllrined." — .1.  Hryce,  Tlw  J/oli/  Komnn  Hnt/n're, 
r/i.  i:i  -See,  also,  Itai.v:   A.  D."  T.'.'iO-l.'iiO. 

A.  D.  1273-1308.— The  first  Hapsburgkingi 
of  ths  Romans,  Rodolph  and  Albert.— Tlie 
clinice  made  (.\.  I).  \'ll.])  Iiy  the  ( Jeriimn  Electors 
of  Rodolph  of  llapsbiirg  fur  KIni.'  of  the  Ro- 
mans (see  Aistuia:  A.  I>.  rilO  r.'H'J),  was  duly 
apliroved  and  conlirineil  by  Pope  Gregory  X., 
who  Hilcnced,  by  his  spiritual  ailinoniiions,  tlitt 
rival  claims  of 'King  Alfonso  of  Castile.  Rut 
Riidoljib,  to  secure  this  pa|)al  contlrination  of 
his  title,  found  it  necessary  to  iiromiHc,  tlirougii 
bis  ambassadors,  a  renewal  of  the  (.'apitulation 
of  Olho  IV.,  rcHjiecting  the  temporalities  of  the 
Pope.  This  lie  repeated  in  person,  on  meeting 
tlie  I'ope  at  Ijausanne,  in  1275.  On  that  occasion, 
"an  agreement  was  entered  into  wliich  after- 
wards ratitied  to  tin;  ( 'hunh  the  longdisputed  gift 
of  Charlemagne,  comprising  Ravenim,  /Emilia, 
Hobliio,  Ces«..a,  Forumpopoli,  Forli,  Facnza, 
Imola,  Hologna,  Ferrara,  Comaccliio,  Adiia,  Ri- 
mini, Urbino,  .Monti  lerelro,  and  the  territory  of 
Ragno.  Rodolph  also  bound  himHilf  to  jirotect 
the  privileges  of  the  Church,  and  to  maintain 
tlie  freedom  of  Episcopal  elections,  and  the  riglit 
of  appeal  in  all  ecclesiastical  causes;  and  having 
stipulated  for  receiving  the  imperial  crown  in 
Rome  lie  promised  to  underUike  an  expedition  to 
tlie  holy  land,  if  Rodolph  were  sincere  in  these 
last  engagements,  the  ilLiliirbed  state  of  his  Ger- 
man dominions  alTurded  him  an  apology  for  their 
present  non-fullilment:  but  there  is  good  reason 
for  believing  lliat  he  never  intended  to  vi.sit 
either  Rome  or  Palestine;  and  his  indiirereucc  to 
Italy  has  oven  been  the  theme  of  panegyric  with 
his  admirers.  The  repeated  and  mortifying  re- 
verses of  the  two  Frederics  were  before  his  «'yes; 
there  was  little  to  exciti!  ids  sympathy  with  tlio 
Italians;  and  though  Lombardy  seemed  reudy  to 
acknowledge  his  supremacy,  the  Tuscan  cities 
evinced  aspiratiims  after  independence."  Dur- 
ing the  early  jears  of  Rodolpli's  reign  he  was  em- 
ployed in  estal)lishing  his  aiitliority,  as  against 
the  contumacy  of  (Jltocar,  King  of  Hobemia, 
and  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  (see  Austui.v:  A.  I). 
134G-1282).  Meantime,  Gregory  X.  and  three 
short-lived  successors  in  the  papal  olflce  passed 
away,  and  Nicholas  III.  had  come  to  it  (12'77). 
That  vigorous  pontiff  c.'.lled  Rodolph  to  account 
for  not  having  yet  sui  nilered  the  states  of  the 
Church  in  due  form,  and  whispered  a  hint  of  ex- 
communication and  interdict.  "Rodolph  was 
too  prudent  to  disregard  this  admonition:  he 
evaded  the  projected  crusade  and  journey  to 
Rome;  but  lie  took  care  to  send  thither  an  emis- 
sary, wlio  in  his  name  surrendered  to  llic  Pope 
the  territory  already  agreed  on.  .  .  .  During  his 
entire  reign  Rodolph  maintained  his  inditrerenco 
toward'".  Italy."  His  views  "  were  ratlier directed 
to  the  wilds  of  Hungary  and  Germany  than  to 
the  delicious  regions  of  the  south.  .  .  .  He  com- 
pelled Philip,  Count  of  Savoy,  to  surrender 
Morat,  Payerne,  and  Guminen,  which  had  been 
usurped  from  the  Empire.  By  a  successful  ex- 
pedition across  tlic  Jura,  he  brought  back  to 
obedience  Otlio  IV.  Count  of  Burgundy;  and 
forced  him  to  renounce  tlie  allegiance  he  had 
proffered  to  Philip  III.  King  of  France.  .  .  . 
He  crushed  an  insurrection  headed  by  an  impos- 
tor, who  had  persuaded  the  infatuated  multitude 
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to  believe  that  he  was  the  Emperor  Frederic  II. 
And  lie  freed  his  dominions  from  rapine  and 
desolation  by  the  destruction  of  several  castles, 
■whose  owners  infested  the  country  with  their 
predatory  incursions. "  Before  his  death,  in  1291, 
Ilodolph  ' '  ^rew  anxious  to  secure  to  his  son  Albert 
the  succession  to  the  throne,  and  his  nomination 
by  the  Electors  ere  the  grave  closed  upon  himself. 
.  .  .  But  all  his  entreaties  were  unavailing ;  he 
was  coldly  reminded  that  he  himself  was  still 
the  '  King,'  and  that  the  Empire  was  too  poor  to 
support  two  kings.  Rodolph  might  now  repent 
his  neglect  to  assume  the  imperial  crown:  but 
the  character  of  Albert  seems  to  have  been  the 
real  obstacle  to  his  elevation.  With  many  of  the 
great  qualities  of  his  father,  this  prince  was  de- 
Scient  in  his  milder  virtues;  and  his  personal 
bravery  and  perseverance  were  tainted  with  pride, 
haughtiness,  and  avarice."  On  Rodolph's  death, 
the  Electors  chose  for  his  successor  Adolphus, 
Count  of  Nassau,  a  choice  of  which  they  soon 
found  reason  to  repent.  By  taking  pay  from 
Edwunl  I.  of  England,  for  an  alliance  with  the 
latter  against  the  King  of  France,  and  by  at- 
tempts to  enforce  a  purchased  claim  upon  the 
Landgraviate  of  Tliuringia,  Adolphus  brought 
himself  into  contempt,  and  in  1298  he  was  sol- 
emnly deposed  by  the  Electors,  who  now  con- 
ferred the  kingship  upon  Albert  of  Austria  whom 
they  had  rejected  six  years  before.  "The  de- 
posed sovereign  was,  however,  strongly  sup- 
ported ;  and  he  promptly  collected  his  adl'.crcnts, 
and  marched  at  the  head  of  a  vast  army  against 
Albert,  who  was  not  unprepared  for  his  recep- 
tion. A  great  battle  took  place  at  Gelhcim,  near 
Worms:  and,  after  a  bloody  contest,  the  troops 
of  Adolphus  were  entirely  defeated,"  and  he 
himsf If  was  slain.  But  Albert,  now  unopposed 
in  Gcrmanv,  found  his  title  disputed  at  Home. 
Boniface  VlIL,  tlic  most  arrogant  of  all  popes, 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  validity  of  his  elec- 
tion, and  drove  him  into  a  close  alliance  with  the 
Pope's  implacable  and  finally  triumphant  enemy, 
Philip  IV.  of  France  (see  Papacy:  A.  D.  1294- 
1348).  He  was  soon  at  enmity,  moreover,  with 
a  majority  of  the  Electors  who  had  given  the 
crown  to  him,  and  they,  stimulated  by  the  Pope, 
were  preparing  to  depose  him,  as  they  had  de- 
posed Adolphus.  But  Albert's  '•nergy  broke  up 
their  plans.  He  humWed  their  leader,  the  Arch- 
bishop-Elector of  Mentz,  and  the  rest  became 
submissive.  The  Pope  now  came  to  terms  with 
him,  and  invited  him  to  Rome  to  receive  the  im- 
perial crown ;  also  offering  to  him  the  crown  of 
France,  if  he  would  take  it  from  the  head  of  the 
excommunicated  Philip;  but  while  these  pro- 
posals were  under  discussion,  Boniface  suffered 
humiliations  at  the  hands  of  the  French  king 
which  caused  his  death.  During  most  of  his 
reign,  Albert  was  busy  with  undertakings  of 
ambition  and  rapacity  which  had  no  success. 
He  attempted  to  seize  the  counties  of  Holland, 
Zealand,  and  Friesland,  as  fiefs  reverting  to  the 
crown,  on  the  death  of  John,  Count  of  Holland, 
in  1299.  He  claimed  the  Bohemian  crown  in 
1308,  when  Wenceslaus  V. ,  the  young  king,  was 
assassinated,  and  invaded  the  country ;  but  only 
to  be  beaten  back.  He  was  defeated  at  Lucka, 
in  1308,  when  attempting  to  grasp  the  inheri- 
tance of  the  Landgrave  of  Tliuringia  —  under  tl. 
very  tmnsaction  which  had  chiotly  caused  h 
predecessor  Adolphus  to  be  deposed,  and  he  hin 
self  i»- vested  with  the  Roman  crown.     Finallj 


he  was  in  hostilities  with  the  Swiss  Forest  Can- 
tons, and  was  leading  his  forces  against  them,  in 
May,  1308,  when  he  was  assassinated  by  several 
nobles,  including  his  cousin  John,  whose  enmity 
he  had  incurred. — Sir  R.  Comyn,  Hist,  of  the 
Western  Empire,  eh.  14-17  (c.  1). 

Also  in  :  W.  Coxe,  Hist,  of  the  House  of  Aus- 
tria, ch.  5  (».  1). 

A.  D.  1282. —  Acquisition  of  the  duchy  of 
Austria  by  the  House  of  Hapsburg.  See  Aus- 
tria: A.  D.  1246-1282. 

A.  D.  1308-1313. —  The  reign  of  Henry  of 
Luxemburg.—  The  king  (subsequently  crowned 
emperor)  chosen  to  succeed  Albert  was  Count 
Henry  of  Luxemburg,  an  able  and  excellent 

Brince.  The  new  sovceign  was  crowned  as 
[enry  VII.  "Henry  did  not  make  the  extension 
of  his  private  domains  his  object,  yet  favoring 
fortune  brought  it  to  him  in  the  largest  measure. 
Since  the  death  of  Wenzel  III.,  the  succession 
to  the  throne  of  Bohemia  had  been  a  subject  of 
constant  struggles.  A  very  small  party  was  in 
favor  of  Austria ;  but  the  chief  power  was  in  the 
hands  of  Henry  of  Carinthia,  husband  of  Anna, 
V/enzel's  eldest  daughter.  But  he  was  hated  by 
the  iK'ople,  whose  hopes  turned  more  and  more 
to  Elizabeth,  a  younger  daughter  of  Wenzel; 
though  she  was  kept  in  close  confinement  by 
Ilenrv,  who  was  about  to  marry  her,  it  was  sup- 
posed, below  her  rank.  She  escaped,  fled  to  the 
emperor,  and  implored  his  aid.  He  gave  her  in 
marriage  to  his  young  son  John,  sending  him  to 
Bohemia  in  charge  of  Peter  Aichspalter,  to  take 
possession  of  the  kingdom.  He  did  so,  and  it 
remained  for  more  than  a  century  in  the  Luxem- 
burg family.  This  King  John  of  Bohemia  was 
a  man  of  mark.  His  life  was  spent  in  the  cease- 
less pursuit  of  adventure  —  from  tournament  to 
tournament,  from  war  to  war,  from  one  enter- 
prise to  another.  We  meet  him  now  in  Avignon, 
and  now  in  Paris ;  then  on  the  Rhine,  in  Prussia, 
Poland,  or  Hungary,  and  then  prosecuting  large 
plans  in  Italy,  but  hardly  ever  in  his  own  king- 
dom. Yet  his  restless  activity  accomplished  very 
little,  apart  from  some  important  acquisitions  in 
Silesia.  Henry  then  gave  attention  to  the  public 
peace ;  came  to  an  understanding  with  Leopold 
and  Frederick,  the  proud  sons  of  Albert,  and  put 
under  the  ban  Everard  of  Wirtemberg,  long  a 
fomcnter  of  disturbances,  sending  against  him  a 
strong  imperial  army.  ...  At  the  Diet  of  Spires, 
in  September,  1309,  it  was  cheerfully  resolved 
to  carry  out  Henry's  cherished  plan  of  reviving 
the  traditional  dignity  of  the  Roman  emperors 
by  an  expedition  to  the  Eternal  City.  lie. 
expected  thus  to  renew  the  authority  of  his  tit.% 
at  home,  as  well  as  in  Italy,  where,  in  the  tradi- 
tional view,  the  imperial  crown  was  as  impor- 
tant and  as  necessary  as  in  Germany.  Every 
thing  here  had  gone  to  confusion  and  ruin  since 
the  Hohenstaufens  had  succumbed  to  the  bitter 
ho-stility  of  the  popes.  The  contending  parties 
still  called  themselves  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines, 
thouirh  they  retained  little  of  the  original  char- 
acteristics attached  to  these  names.  A  formal 
f^^  "  ■".  ith  Matteo  Visconti  at  its  head,  in- 
I ,'  +0  Milan;  and  the   parties  every 

I  ,  .  ';■  oining  witli  hope.     The 

•    c,    ■•  ■]::■  ■'♦e,  hailed  him  as  a 

'.    •  J"-    'iJ'.  v  Thus,    with  the 

e's  approval,  the  Alps  in  the 

\mn  of  1310,   .of   .  '■<■     oy  a  splendid  escort 
princes  of   the  empire.    The  news  of    his 
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approach  excited  general  wonder  and  expectation, 
and  his  reception  at  Milan  in  December  was  like 
a  triumph.  He  was  crowned  King  of  Lombardy 
without  opposition.  But  when,  in  the  true  im- 
perial spirit,  he  announced  that  he  had  come  to 
serve  the  nation,  and  not  one  or  another  party, 
and  proved  his  sincerity  by  treating  both  parties 
alike,  all  whose  seltish  hopes  were  deceived  con- 
spired against  him.  Brescia  endured  a  frightful 
siege  for  four  months,  sliowlng  that  the  national 
hatred  of  German  rule  still  survived.  At  length 
a  union  of  all  his  adversaries  was  formed  under 
King  Robert  of  Naples,  the  grandson  of  Charles 
of  Anjou,  who  put  Conradin  to  death.  Mean- 
while Henry  VII.  went  to  Rome,  May  1313,  and 
received  the  crown  of  the  Cffisars  from  four  car- 
dinals, plenipotentiaries  of  the  pope,  in  the  church 
of  St.  John  Latcran,  south  of  the  Tiber,  St. 
Peter's  being  occupied  by  the  Neapolitan  troops. 
But  many  of  his  German  soldiers  left  him,  and 
he  retired,  with  a  small  army,  to  Pisa,  after  an 
unsuccessful  effort  to  take  Florence.  From  the 
faithful  city  of  Pisa  he  proclaimed  King  Robert 
under  the  ban,  and,  in  concert  with  Frederick  of 
Sicily,  prepared  for  war  by  land  and  sea.  But 
the  pope,  now  a  mere  tool  of  tlie  King  of  France, 
commanded  an  armistice;  arl  when  Henry,  in 
an  independent  spirit,  hesitated  to  obey,  Clement 
v.  pronounced  the  ban  of  the  Church  against 
him.  It  never  reached  the  emperor,  who  died 
suddenly  in  the  monastery  of  Buon-Convento : 
poisoned,  as  the  German  annalists  assert,  by  a 
Dominican  monk,  in  the  sacramental  cup,  Au- 
gust 24,  1313.  He  was  buried  at  Pisa.  Mean- 
while his  army  in  Bohemia  had  been  completely 
successful  in  establishing  King  John  on  the 
throne. " —  C.  T.  Lewis,  ^1  Ilist.  of  Oermany,  hk. 
3,  ch.  10.— See,  also,  Italy:  A.  D.  1310-1313. 

A.  D.  1311-13117. — Election  of  rival  emperors, 
Lewis  (Luaowic)  of  Bavaria  and  Frederic  of 
Austria. — Triumph  of  Lewis  at  tha  Battle  of 
MUhldorf. — Papal  interference  and  excommu- 
nication of  Lewis, — Germany  under  interdict. 
— Unrelenting  hostility  of  the  Church. — "The 
death  of  Heinric  [Henry]  replun^ed  Germany 
into  horrors  to  which,  since  the  extmction  of  the 
Swabian  line  of  emperors,  it  had  been  a  stranger. 
The  Austrian  princes,  who  had  never  forgiven 
the  elevation  of  the  Luxemburg  family,  espoused 
the  interests  of  Frederic,  their  head ;  the  Bohemi- 
ans as  naturally  opposed  them.  From  the  acces- 
sion of  John,  the  two  houses  were  of  necessity 
hostile ;  and  it  was  evident  that  there  could  be 
no  peace  in  Germany  until  one  of  them  was  sub- 
jected to  the  other.  The  Bohemians,  indeed, 
could  not  hope  to  place  their  king  on  the  vacant 
throne,  since  their  project  would  have  found  an 
insurmountable  obstacle  in  the  jealousy  of  the  elec- 
tors; but  they  were  at  least  resolved  to  support 
tho  pretensions  of  a  prince  hostile  to  the  Aus- 
trians.  .  .  .  The  diet  being  convoked  at  Frank- 
fort, the  electors  repaired  thitlier,  but  with  very 
different  views;  for,  as  their  suffrages  were 
already  engaged,  while  the  more  numerous  party 
proclaimed  the  duke  of  Bavaria  as  Ludowic  V. , 
another  no  less  eagerly  proclaimed  Frederic. 
Although  Ludowic  was  a  member  of  the  Austro- 
Hapsburg  family — his  mother  being  a  daughter 
of  Rodolf  I. — he  had  always  been  the  enemy  of 
the  Austrian  princes,  and  in  the  same  degree  the 
ally  of  the  Luxemburg  faction.  The  two  candi- 
dates being  respectively  crowned  kings  of  the 
Romans,   Ludowic   at   Aix-la-Chapelle,  by  the 


archbishop  of  Jlentz  —  Frederic  at  Bonn,  by  the 
metropolitan  of  Cologne,  a  civil  war  was  inevit- 
able: neither  had  virtue  enough  to  sacrifice  his 
own  rights  to  the  good  of  the  state.  .  .  .  The 
contest  would  have  ended  in  favour  of  the  Aus- 
tria ns,  but  for  the  rashness  of  Frederic,  who,  in 
September  1322,  without  waiting  for  the  arri\?al 
of  his  brother  Leopold,  assailed  Ludowic  between 
Mahldorf  and  Ettingcn  in  Bavaria.  .  .  .  The  bat- 
tle ^v  K  maintained  with  equal  valour  from  tho 
risii  o  the  setting  sun;  and  was  evidently  in 
favour  of  the  Austrians,  when  an  unexpected 
charge  in  flank  by  a  body  of  cavalry  under  the 
margrave  of  Nuremburg  decided  the  fortune  of 
the  day.  Heinric  of  Austria  was  first  taken  pris- 
oner; and  Frederic  himself,  who  disdained  to  flee, 
was  soon  in  the  same  condition.  To  his  ever- 
lasting honour,  Ludowic  received  Frederic  with 
the  highest  assurances  of  esteem ;  and  though  the 
latter  was  conveyed  to  the  strong  fortress  of 
Trapnitz,  in  theLpper  Palatinate,  he  was  treated 
with  every  indulgence  consistent  with  his  safe 
custodj'.  But  the  contest  was  not  yet  decided;  tho 
valiant  Leopold  was  still  at  the  head  of  a  sep- 
arate force;  and  pope  John  XXII.,  the  natural 
enemy  of  the  Ghibelins,  incensed  at  some  suc- 
cours which  Ludowic  sent  to  that  party  in  Lom- 
bardy, excommunicated  the  king  of  the  Romans, 
and  declared  him  deposed  fronx  his  dignity. 
Among  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  empire  this  inicjui- 
tous  sentence  had  its  weight ;  but  had  not  other 
events  been  disastrous  to  the  king,  he  might  have 
safely  despised  it.  By  Leopold  he  was  signally 
defeated ;  he  had  the  mortification  to  see  the  in- 
constant king  of  Bohemia  join  the  party  of  Aus- 
tria ;  and  the  still  heavier  misfortune  to  learn  that 
the  ecclesiastical  and  two  or  three  secular  electors 
Avere  proceeding  to  another  choice  —  i  at  of 
Charles  de  Valois,  whose  interests  were  warmly 
supported  by  the  pope.  In  this  emergency,  his 
only  chance  of  safety  was  a  reconciliation  with  his 
enemies ;  and  Frederic  was  released  on  condition 
of  his  renouncing  all  claim  to  the  empire.  But 
though  Frederic  sincerely  resolved  to  fulfil  his 
share  of  the  compact,  Leopold  and  the  other 
princes  of  his  family  refused ;  and  their  refusal 
was  approved  by  the  pope.  With  the  magnanim- 
ity of  his  character,  Frederic,  unable  to  execute 
the  engagements  which  he  had  made,  voluntarily 
surrendered  himself  to  his  enemy.  But  Ludowic, 
who  would  not  be  outdone  in  generosity,  re- 
ceived him,  not  as  a  prisoner,  but  a  friend.  '  They 
ate,'  says  a  contemporary  writer,  'at  the  same 
table,  slept  on  the  same  couch ; '  and  when  the 
King  left  Bavaria,  the  administration  of  that 
duchy  was  confided  to  Frederic.  Two  such  men 
could  not  long  remain  even  politically  hostile; 
and  by  another  treaty,  it  was  agreed  that  they 
should  exercise  conjointly  the  government  of  the 
empire.  When  this  arrangement  was  condemned 
both  by  the  pope  and  the  electors,  Ludowic  pro- 
posed to  take  Italy  as  his  seat  of  government,  and 
leave  Germany  to  Frederic.  But  the  death  [1320] 
of  the  war-like  Leopold  —  the  great  support  of 
tlie  Austrian  cause  —  and  the  continued  opposi- 
tion of  the  states  to  any  compromise,  enabled 
Ludowic  to  ret^iin  the  sceptre  of  the  kingdom ; 
and  in  1329,  that  of  Frederic  strengthened  his 
party.  But  his  reign  was  destined  to  be  one  of 
troubles.  .  .  .  His  open  warfare  against  the  head 
of  the  church  did  not  much  improve  his  affairs, 
the  vindictive  pope,  in  addition  to  the  former 
sentence,  placing  all  Germany  under  an  interdict. 
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...  In  1338,  the  diet  of  Frankfort  issued  a  dec- 
laration lor  ever  memorable  in  the  annals  of  free- 
dom. That  the  imperial  authority  depended  on 
God  alone;  that  the  pope;  had  no  temporal  in- 
fluence', direct  or  indirect,  within  the  empire; 
...  it  concluded  bj'  empowering  the  emperor 
(Ludowic  while  in  Italy  [see  Italy:  A.  D.  1313- 
1330]  had  received  the  imperial  crown  from  the 
anti-pope  whom  he  had  created  in  oi  ''ion  to 
John  XXII.)  to  raise,  of  his  own  u  ,y,  the 

interdict  which,  during  four  j-ears,  h:iii  .  ppressed 
the  country.  Another  diet,  held  the  following 
year,  ratitied  this  bold  declaration.  .  .  .  But  this 
conduct  of  the  diet  was  above  the  comprehension 
of  the  vulgar,  who  still  regarded  Ludowic  as 
under  the  curse  of  God  and  the  church.  .  .  .  Un- 
fortunately for  the  national  independence,  Ludo- 
wic himself  contradicted  the  tenor  of  his  hitherto 
spirited  conduct,  by  mean  submissions,  by  humili- 
ating applications  for  absolution.  They  were  un- 
successful; and  he  had  the  mortification  to  see 
the  king  of  Bohemia,  who  had  always  acted  an 
unaccountable  part,  become  his  bitter  enemy.  .  .  . 
From  this  moment  the  fate  of  Ludowic  was  de- 
cided. In  conjunction  with  the  pope  and  the 
French  king,  Charles  of  Bohemia,  who  in  1346 
succeeded  to  his  father's  kingdom  and  antipathy, 
commenced  a  civil  war;  and  in  the  midst  of  these 
troubled  scenes  the  emperor  breathed  his  last 

S October  11,  1347].  Twelve  months  before  the 
;ecease  of  Ludowic,  Charles  of  Bohemia  [son  of 
John,  the  blind  king  of  Bohemia,  who  fell,  fight- 
ing for  the  French,  at  the  battle  of  Crecy],  assisted 
by  Clement  VI. ,  was  elected  king  of  the  Romans. " 
— S.  A.  Dunham,  Hint,  of  the  Germanic  Empire, 
bk.  1,  ch.  4  (r.  1). 

Also  in:  J.  I.  von  DOllinger,  Studies  in  Euro- 
pean Ilistori/,  ch.  5. — J.  C.  Robertson,  Hist,  of  the 
Christian  Church,  bk.  8,  ch.  2,  v.  7. — JI.  Creigh- 
ton.  Hist,  of  the  Papacy  during  the  Period  of  the 
Reformation,  introd.,  ch.  2. 

A.  D.  1347-1493.— The  Golden  Bull  of 
Charles  IV. — The  Luxemburg  line  of  emper- 
ors, and  the  reappearance  of  the  Hapsburgs. 
— The  Holy  Roman  Empire  as  it  was  at  the 
end  of  the  Middle  Ages. — "John  king  of  Bo- 
hemia did  not  himself  wear  the  imperial  crown ; 
but  three  of  his  descendants  possessed  it,  with 
less  interruption  than  could  have  been  expected. 
His  son  Charles  IV.  swcceetled  Louis  of  Bavaria 
in  1347;  not  indeed  without  opposition,  for  a 
double  election  and  a  civil  war  were  matters  of 
course  in  Germany.  Charles  IV.  has  been  treated 
with  more  derision  by  his  contemporaries,  and 
consequently  by  later  writers,  than  almost  any 
prince  in  history;  yet  he  was  remarkably  suc- 
cessful in  the  only  objects  that  he  seriously  pur- 
sued. Deficient  in  personal  courage,  insensible 
of  humiliation,  bending  without  shame  to  the 
pope,  to  the  Italians,  to  the  electors,  30  poor  and 
so  little  reverenced  as  to  be  an-estcd  by  a  butcher 
at  Worms  for  want  of  paying  his  demand, 
Charles  IV.  affords  a  proof  that  a  certain  dex- 
terity and  cold-blooded  perseverance  may  occa- 
sionally supply,  in  a  sovereign,  the  want  of 
more  respectable  qualities.  He  has  been  re- 
proached with  neglecting  the  empire.  But  he 
never  deigned  to  trouble  himself  about  the  em- 
pire, except  for  ;>>  private  ends.  He  did  not 
neglect  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  to  which  he 
almost  seemed  to  render  Germany  a  province. 
Bohemia  had  been  long  considered  as  a  fief  of 
the  empire,  and  indeed  coidd  pretend  to  an  elec- 


toral vote  by  no  other  title.  Charles,  however, 
gave  the  states  by  law  the  right  of  choosing  a 
king,  on  the  extinction  of  the  royal  family,  which 
seems  derogatory  to  the  imperial  prerogative. 
...  lie  constantly  resided  at  Prague,  where  he 
founded  a  celebrated  university,  and  embellished 
the  city  with  buildings.  This  kingdom,  aug- 
nient^'d  also  during  his  leign  by  the  acquisition 
of  Silesia,  he  bequeathed  to  his  son  Weneesmus, 
for  whom,  by  pliancy  towards  the  electors  and 
the  court  of  liome,  he  had  procured,  against  all 
recent  example,  the  imperial  succession.  The 
reign  of  Charles  IV.  is  distinguished  in  the  con- 
stitutional history  of  the  empire  by  his  Golden 
Bull  [13.';6];  an  instrument  which  linally  ascer- 
tained the  prerogatives  of  the  electoral  college 
[see  above:  A.  D.  1125-1152J.  The  Golden  Bull 
terminated  the  disputes  which  had  arisen  between 
different  members  of  the  same  house  as  to  their 
right  of  suffrage,  which  wad  declared  inherent  in 
certain  definite  territories.  The  number  was  ab- 
solutely restrained  to  seven.  The  place  of  legal 
imperial  elections  was  fixed  at  Frankfort;  of 
coronations,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle ;  and  the  latter 
ceremony  was  to  be  performed  by  the  arch-bishop 
of  Cologne.  These  regulations,  though  conso- 
nant to  ancient  usage,  had  not  always  been  ob- 
served, and  their  neglect  had  sometimes  excited 
questions  as  to  the  validity  of  elections.  The 
dignity  of  elector  was  enhanced  by  the  Golden 
Bull  as  highly  as  an  imperial  edict  could  carry  it ; 
they  were  declared  equal  to  kings,  and  conspiracy 
against  their  persons  incurred  the  penalty  of  high 
treascii.  Many  other  privileges  are  granted  to 
render  them  more  completely  sovereign  within 
their  dominions.  It  seems  extraordinary  that 
Charles  should  have  voluntarily  elevated  an  oli- 
garchy, from  whose  pretensions  his  predecessors 
had  frequently  suffered  injury.  But  he  had 
more  to  apprehend  from  the  two  great  families 
of  Bavaria  and  Austria,  whom  he  relatively  de- 
pressed by  giving  such  a  preponderance  to  the 
seven  electors,  than  from  any  members  of  the 
college.  By  his  compact  with  Bnindcnburg  [sec 
Brandenburg  :  A.  D.  1168-1417]  he  had  a  fair 
prospect  of  adding  a  second  vote  to  his  own. 
.  .  .  The  next  reign,  nevertheless,  evinced  the 
danger  of  investing  the  electors  with  such  pre- 
ponderating authority.  Wenceslaus  [elected  in 
1378],  a  supine  and  voluptuous  man,  less  re- 
spected, and  more  negligent  of  Germany,  if  pos- 
sible, than  his  father,  was  regularly  deposed  by 
a  majority  of  the  electoral  college  m  1400.  .  .  . 
They  chose  Robert  count  palatine  instead  of 
Wenceslaus ;  and  though  the  latter  did  not  case 
to  have  some  adherents,  Robert  has  generally 
been  counted  among  the  lawful  emperors.  Upon 
his  death  [14101  iie  empire  returned  to  the  house 
of  Luxenilmi'  Wenceslaus  himself  waiving  his 
rights  in  favour  of  his  brother  Sigismund  of 
Hungary."  On  the  death  of  SigLsmund,  in  1437, 
the  house  of  Austria  regained  the  imperial  throne, 
in  the  person  of  Albert,  duke  of  Austria,  who 
had  married  Sigismund's  only  daughter,  liie 
queen  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  "  He  died  in 
two  years,  leaving  his  wife  pri'gnant  with  a  son, 
Ladislaus  Posthumus,  who  afterwards  reigned  in 
the  two  kingdoms  just  mentioned;  and  the  choice 
of  the  electors  fell  upon  Frederic  duke  of  Styria, 
second-cousin  of  the  last  emperor,  from  whoso 
posterity  it  never  departed,  except  in  a  single  in- 
stance, upon  the  extinction  of  his  male  line  in 
1740.    Frederic  HI.  reigned  53  years  [1440-1493], 
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a  longer  period  tlian  any  of  his  predecessors ;  and 
his  personal  cliuracter  was  more  insignificant. 
.  .  .  Frederic,  always  poor,  and  scarcely  able  to 
protect  himself  in  Austria  from  tlie  seditions  of 
his  subjects,  or  tlic  inroads  of  tlie  king  of  Hun- 
gary, was  yet  another  fount'erof  his  family,  and 
left  their  fortunes  incompai  bly  more  prosperous 
than  at  his  accession.  The  marriage  of  his  son 
Maximilian  with  the  heiress  of  Burgundy  [see 
Netiierland.s:  A.  D.  1477]  be^an  that  aggran- 
dizement of  the  house  of  Austna  which  Frederic 
seems  to  have  anticipated.  The  electors,  who 
liad  lost  a  good  deal  of  their  former  spirit,  and 
Avere  grown  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  choosing 
a  powerful  sovereign,  made  no  opposition  to 
Maximilian's  becoming  king  of  the  Romans  in 
his  fathers  lifetime."— II.  Hallam,  2'he  Middle 
Ages,  ch.  5  {r.  2). — "It  is  important  to  remark 
that,  for  more  than  a  century  after  Charles  IV. 
had  fixed  his  scat  in  Bohemia,  no  emperor  ap- 
peared, endowed  with  the  vigour  necessary  to 
uphold  and  govern  the  empire.  The  bare  fact 
that  Charles's  successor,  Wence.slas,  was  a  pris- 
oner in  the  hands  of  the  Bohemians,  remaineil 
for  a  long  time  unknown  in  Germany:  a  simple 
decree  of  the  electors  sufficed  to  dethrone  him. 
Rupert  the  Palatine  only  escaped  a  similar  fate 
by  death.  When  Sigismund  of  Luxemburg, 
(who,  after  many  disputed  elections,  kept  posses- 
sion of  the  field,)  four  years  after  his  election, 
entered  the  territory  of  the  empire  of  wlncli  he 
was  to  be  crowned  sovereign,  he  found  so  little 
sympathy  that  he  was  for  a  moment  inclined  to 
return  to  Hungary  without  accomplishing  tlie 
object  of  his  journey.  The  active  part  he  took 
in  the  affaire  of  Bohemia,  and  of  Europe  gener- 
ally, has  given  him  a  name;  but  in  and  for  the 
empire,  he  did  notliing  worthy  of  note.  Between 
the  years  1422  and  1430  he  never  made  his  ap- 
pearance beyond  Vienna;  from  the  autumn  of 
1431  to  that  of  1433  he  was  occupied  witli  his 
coronation  journey  to  Rome;  and  during  tlie 
tliree  years  from  1434  to  his  death  he  never  got 
beyond  Bohemia  and  3Ioravia;  nor  did  Albert 
II.,  who  has  been  the  subject  of  such  lavisli 
eulogy,  ever  visit  the  dominions  of  the  empire. 
Frederic  III.,  however,  far  outdid  all  his  prede- 
cessors. During  seven-and-twenty  years,  from 
1444  to  1471,  he  was  never  seen  within  the  boun- 
daries of  tlie  empire.  Hence  it  happened  that 
the  central  action  and  tlie  visible  manifestation 
of  sovereignty,  in  as  far  as  any  such  existed  in  the 
empire,  fell  to  the  share  of  the  princes,  and  more 
esi)ecially  of  the  prince-electors.  In  the  reign  of 
Sigismund  we  find  them  convoking  the  diets, 
and  leading  tlie  armies  into  the  field  against  the 
Hussites :  the  operations  against  the  Bohemians 
were  attributed  entirely  to  tliem.  In  this  man- 
ner the  empire  became,  like  the  papacy,  a  power 
which  acted  from  a  distance,  and  re'  d  chiefly 
upon  opinion.  .  .  .  The  emperor  was  regarded, 
in  tic  first  place,  as  the  supreme  feudal  lord, 
who  conferred  on  property  its  highest  and  most 
sacred  sanction.  .  .  .  Although  he  was  regarded 
as  the  head  and  source  of  all  temporal  jurisdic- 
tion, yet  no  tribunal  found  more  doulitful  obedi- 
ence than  his  own.  The  fact  that  royalty  ex- 
isted in  Germany  had  almost  been  suffered  to  fall 
into  obli  vion ;  even  the  title  had  been  lost.  Henry 
VII.  thought  it  an  affront  to  be  called  King  of 
Germany,  and  not,  as  he  had  a  right  to  be  called 
liefore  any  ceremony  of  coronation.  King  of  ..le 
liomans.     lu  the  15th  century  the  emperor  was 


regarded  pre-eminently  ns  the  successor  of  the 
ancient  Roman  Ctesars,  v.-hose  rights  and  digni- 
ties had  been  transferred,  first  to  the  Greeks,  and 
tiien  to  the  Germans  in  the  persons  of  Charle- 
magne and  Otho  the  Great ;  as  the  true  secular 
head  of  Cliristendom.  .  .  .  Tiie  opinion  was  con- 
fidently entertained  in  Germany  that  the  other 
sovereigns  of  Chri.stendom,  especially  those  of 
England,  Spain,  and  France,  were  legally  subject 
to  the  crown  of  the  empire:  the  only  controversy 
was,  whether  their  disobedience  was  venial,  or 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  sinful." — L.  von  Ranke. 
Ilixt.  of  the  liffoDiuition  in  Germany,  v.  1,  i)]). 
o2-r)6. 

Also  in:  Sir  R.  Comyn,  Hist,  of  the  Western 
Empire,  ch.  24  (r.  1). — E.  F.  Henderson,  Meet 
Jlixt.  Doc's  of  the  Middk'  A>/ts,  hk.  2,  no.  10.— 
Sec,  also,  Au8tui.\:  A.  D.  1330-1304,  to  1471- 
1491. 

A.  D.  1363-1364. —Tyrol  acquired  by  the 
House  of  Austria,  with  the  reversion  of  the 
crowns  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary.  See  Austuia: 
A.  D.  1330-1364. 

A.  D.  1378. — Final  surrender  of  the  Arelate 
to  France.     See  BtUGrNDY;  A.  1).  1127-1378. 

A.  D.  1386-1388.— Defeat  of  the  Austrians 
by  the  Swiss  at  Sempach  and  Naefcls.  See 
SwiTZKUi.ANi):  A.  D.  13.S0-13H8. 

A.  D.  1405-1434.— The  Bohemian  Reforma- 
tion and  the  Hussite  wars.  See  Bohemia  :  A.  I). 
1403-1415,  and  1419-1434. 

A.  D.  1414-1418.— Failure  of  demands  for 
Church  Reform  in  the  Council  of  Constance. 
See  Pai'.uv:  A.  I).  1414-1418. 

A.  D.  1417.— The  Electorate  of  Branden- 
burg conferred  on  the  Hohenzollerns. — "The 
March  of  Brandenburg  is  one  of  those  districts 
which  was  first  peopled  by  the  advance  of  the 
German  nation  towards  the  east  during  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  It  was  in  the 
liegiuning,  like  Silesia,  Mecklenburg,  Pomerania, 
Pru-ssia,  and  Livonia,  a  German  colony  settled 
upon  an  almost  uncultivated  soil:  from  the  very 
first,  howev^T,  it  seems  to  have  given  the  greatest 
jiromise  of  vigour.  .  .  .  Possession  was  taken  of 
the  soil  upon  the  ground  of  the  rights  of  the 
princely  Ascanian  hou.se  —  we  know  not  whether 
these  rights  were  founded  upon  inheritance,  pur- 
chase, or  cession.  The  jirocess  of  occupation 
was  .so  gradual  that  the  institutions  of  the  old 
German  provinces,  like  those  constituting  the 
northern  march,  had  time  to  talce  firm  root  in  the 
newlj'-acquired  teiritory;  and  owing  to  the  con- 
stant necessity  for  unsheathing  the  swonl,  the 
colonists  acquired  warlike  habits  which  tended 
to  give  them  spirit  and  energy.  .  .  .  The  As- 
canians  were  a  warlike  but  cultivated  race,  in- 
cessantly acquiring  new  possessions,  but  gener- 
ous and  openhanded ;  and  new  life  followed  in 
their  footsteps.  They  soon  took  up  an  important 
political  position  among  the  German  princely 
houses:  their  possessions  extruded  over  u  great 
part  of  Thuringia,  Moravia,  Lausitz,  and  Silesia; 
tlie  electoral  dignity  which  they  assumed  gave 
to  them  and  to  their  country  a  iiigh  rank  in  the 
Empire.  In  the  Neumark  and  in  Pomerellen  the 
Poles  retreated  before  them,  and  on  the  Pome- 
ranian coasts  they  protected  the  towns  founded 
by  the  Teutonic  order  from  the  invasion  of  the 
Danes.  It  has  been  asked  whether  this  race 
might  not  have  greatly  extended  its  power;  but 
they  were  not  destined  even  to  make  the  attempt. 
It  is  said  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth 
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century  nineteen  members  of  this  family  were 
assembled  on  the  Margrave's  Hill  near  Ilathenaii. 
In  the  year  1320,  of  all  these  not  one  remained, 
or  had  even  left  an  heir.  ...  In  Brandenburg 
...  it  really  appeared  as  if  the  extinction  of  the 
ruling  family  would  entail  ruin  upon  the  coun- 
try. It  had  formed  a  close  alliance  with  the  im- 
perial power  —  which  at  that  moment  was  the 
subject  of  contentioii  let  ween  the  two  great 
families  of  TVittelsbach  .uid  Luxemburg  —  was 
involved  in  the  quarrels  of  those  two  races, 
injured  by  all  their  alternations  of  fortimc,  and 
sacritieed  to  their  domestic  and  foreign  policy, 
which  was  totally  at  variance  with  the  interests 
of  Brandenburg.  At  the  very  beginning  of  the 
struggle  the  March  of  Brandenburg  lost  its 
dependencies.  ...  At  length  the  Emperor  Sig- 
mund,  the  last  of  the  house  of  Luxemburg,  found 
liimself  so  fully  occupied  with  the  disturbances 
in  the  Empire  and  the  dissensions  in  the  Church, 
that  he  could  no  longer  maintain  his  power  in 
the  March,  and  intrusted  the  task  to  his  friend 
and  relation,  Frederick,  Burgrave  of  Nllrnberg, 
to  whom  he  lay  under  verj'  great  obligations,  and 
who  had  assisted  him  with  money  at  his  need. 
...  It  was  a  great  point  gained,  after  so  long  a 
period  of  anarchy,  to  lind  a  i)owerful  and  pru- 
dent prince  ready  to  undertake  the  government 
of  the  province.  lie  could  do  nothing  in  the 
open  field  against  the  revolted  nobles,  but  he 
as.sailed  and  vanquished  them  in  their  hitherto 
impregnable  strong-holds  sucrouuded  with  walls 
fifteen  feet  thick,  which  he  demolished  with 
bis  clumsy  but  effective  artillery.  In  a  few 
years  h(?had  so  far  succeeded  that  lie  was  able  to 
proclaim  e  Landfriede.  or  public  peace,  accord- 
ing to  which  each  and  every  one  who  was  an 
enemy  to  him,  or  to  those  comprehended  in  the 
peace,  was  considered  and  treated  as  the  enemy 
of  all.  But  the  effect  of  all  this  would  have  been 
but  transient,  had  not  the  Emperor,  who  bad  no 
son,  and  who  was  won  bj'  Frederick's  uumei-ouii 
services  and  by  his  talents  for  action,  made  the 
Electorate  hereditary  in  his  family.  .  .  .  The 
mosL  important  day  in  the  history  of  the  March 
of  Bnindenburg  and  the  family  of  Zolleru  was 
the  18th  of  April,  1417,  when  in  the  market-place 
of  Constance  the  Emperor  Sigmund  formally 
invested  the  Burgrave  with  the  dignity  of  Elec- 
tor, placed  in  his  lianii^s  the  flag  with  the  arms  of 
the  March  and  received  from  him  the  oath  of 
allegiance.  From  this  moment  a  prospect  was 
afforded  to  the  territory  of  Brandenburg  of  re- 
covering its  foruK-r  prosperity  and  increasing  its 
importance,  while  to  the  housi'  of  Zollern  a  career 
of  glory  and  usefulness  was  opened  worthy  of 
powers  which  were  thus  called  into  action." — L. 
von  Iljmke,  Memoirs  of  the  lloune  of  liranden- 
buff/,  hk.  1,  eh.  2. — See,  also,  BuANDENiuina : 
A.  l3.  1168-1417;  a.  1  IIoiienzollkun,  Rise  of 
THE  House  ok. 

A.  D.  1467-1471. — Crusade  ag^ainst  George 
Podiebrad,  king  of  Bohemia.  See  Bohemia: 
A.  D.  1458-1471. 

A.  D.  1467-1477.—  Relations  of  Charles  the 
Bold  of  Burgundy  to  the  Empire.  See  Buu- 
oundy:  a.  D.  1467,  and  1476-1477. 

A.  D.  1492-1514.— The  Bundschuh  insurrec- 
tions of  the  Peasantry. —  Several  ri.sings  of  the 
German  peasantry,  in  the  later  part  of  the  loth 
and  early  part  of  the  16th  century,  were  named 
from  the  Bundschuh,  or  peasants'  clog,  which 
the  insurgents  bore  as  their  emblcni  or  pictured 


on  their  banners.  "  While  the  pea.sants  in  the 
Rhietian  Alps  were  gradually  tlirowiug  otT  the 
yoke  of  the  nobles  and  forming  the  '  Graubund  ' 
tsee  Switzekland:  A.  1).  1396-1499],  a  struggle 
was  going  on  between  the  neighbouring  peas- 
antry of  Kempten  (to  the  east  of  Lake  Constance) 
and  their  feudal  lord,  the  Abbot  of  Kempten. 
It  began  in  1423,  and  came  to  an  open  rebel- 
lion in  1493.  It  was  a  rebellion  against  new 
demands  not  sanctioned  by  ancient  custom, 
and  though  it  was  crushed,  and  ended  in  little 
good  to  the  peasantry  (many  of  whom  fled  into 
Switzerland),  yet  it  is  worthy  of  note  because 
in  it  for  the  first  time  appears  the  banner 
of  the  Bundschuh.  The  next  rising  was  in 
Elsass  (Alsace),  in  1493,  the  peasants  finding 
allies  in  the  burghers  of  the  towns  along  the 
Rhine,  who  had  their  own  grievances.  The 
Bundschuh  was  again  their  banner,  and  it  was 
to  Switzerland  that  their  anxious  eyes  were 
turned  for  help.  This  movement  also  was  pre- 
maturely discovered  and  put  down.  Then,  in 
1501,  other  peasjints,  close  neighbours  to  those 
of  Kempten,  caught  the  infection,  and  in  1502, 
again  in  Elsass,  but  this  time  further  north,  in 
the  region  about  Speyer  and  the  Neckar,  lower 
down  the  Rhine,  nearer  Franconia,  the  Bund- 
schuh was  raised  again.  It  numl)ere(l  on  its 
recruit  rolls  many  thousands  of  peasants  from 
the  country  round,  along  the  Neekar  luid  the 
Rhine.  The  wild  notion  was  to  rise  in  arms,  to 
make  themselves  free,  like  the  Swiss,  by  the 
sword,  to  acknowledge  no  superior  but  the  Em- 
peror, and  all  Germany  was  to  join  the  League. 
They  were  to  pay  no  taxes  or  dues,  and  com- 
mons, forests,  and  rivers  were  to  be  free  to  all. 
Here,  again,  they  mixed  up  religion  with  their 
demands,  and  'Only  what  is  just  before  Gotl ' 
was  the  motto  on  the  banner  of  the  Bundschuh. 
Thev,  too,  were  betrayed,  and  in  savage  triumph 
the  femperor  JIaximilian  ordered  their  property 
to  be  confiscated,  their  wives  and  children  to  be 
banished,  and  themselves  to  be  quartered  alive. 
.  .  .  Few  .  .  .  really  »f ell  victims  to  this  cruel 
order  of  the  Emperor.  The  ringleaders  dispersed, 
fleeing  some  into  Switzerland  and  some  into  the 
Black  Forest.  For  ten  years  now  there  was 
silence.  The  Bundschuh  banner  was  furled,  but 
only  for  a  while.  In  1512  and  1513,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  Black  Forest  and  the 
neighbouring  districts  of  Wllrtemberg,  the  move- 
ment was  again  on  foot  on  a  still  larger  scale. 
It  had  found  a  leader  in  Joss  F.itz.  A  soldier, 
with  commanding  presence  and  great  natural 
eloquence,  ...  he  bided  his  time.  .  .  .  Again 
the  League  was  betrayed  .  .  .  and  Joss  Fritz, 
with  the  banner  under  his  clothes,  had  to  fly  for 
his  life  to  Switzerland.  ...  He  returned  after  a 
while  to  the  Black  Forest,  went  about  his  secret 
errands,  and  again  bided  his  time.  In  1514  the 
peasantry  of  the  Duke  Ulrich  of  Wllrtemberg 
rose  to  resist  the  tyranny  of  their  lord  [in  a  com- 
bination called  '  the  League  of  Poor  Conrad ']. 
.  .  .  The  same  year,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Aus- 
trian Alps,  in  Carinthia,  Styria,  and  Craiu,  simi- 
lar risings  of  the  peasantry  took  place,  all  of 
them  ending  in  the  triumph  of  the  nobles." — F. 
Seebohm. —  The  Era  of  the  Protestant  Jicvolution, 
pt.  1,  c/t.  4.— See,  also,  below:  A.  D.  1524-1525. 

A.  D.  1493. —  Maximilian   I.    becomes  em- 
peror. 

A.  D.  1493-15x9. — The  reign  of  Maximilian. 
— His  personal  importance  and  his  imperial 
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powerlessness. — Constitutional  reforms  in  the 
Empire. — The  Imperial  Chamber. — The  Cir- 
cles. —  The  Aulic  Council.  — ' '  FretU-ric  [the 
Third]  died  in  1493,  after  a  protracted  an(i  in- 
glorious reiffn  of  53  years.  .  .  .  On  the  death  of 
his  father,  lilaximiiian  liad  been  seven  years  king 
of  the  Romans;  and  his  accession  to  the  im- 
perial crown  encountered  no  opposition.  .  .  . 
Scarcely  had  he  ascended  the  throne,  when 
Charles  VIII.,  king  of  France,  passed  through 
the  Milanese  into  the  south  of  Italy,  and  seized  on 
Naples  without  opposition  [see  Italy:  A.  D. 
1494-1496].  Maximilian  endeavoured  to  rouse 
the  German  nation  to  a  sense  of  its  danger,  but 
in  vain.  .  .  .  With  dilHculty  he  was  able  to  de- 
spatch 3,000  men  to  aid  the  league,  which  Spain, 
the  pope,  the  Milanese,  and  the  Venetians  had 
formed,  to  expel  the  ambitious  intruders  from 
Italy.  To  cement  his  alliance  with  Fernando  the 
Catholic,  he  married  his  son  Philip  to  Juana,  the 
daughter  of  the  Spaniard.  The  confederacy  tri- 
umphed ;  not  throfigh  the  efforts  of  Maximilian, 
but  through  the  hatred  of  the  Italians  to  the 
Gallic  yoke.  .  .  .  Louis  XII.,  who  succeeded  to 
Charles  (1498),  .  .  .  forced  Philip  to  do  homage 
for  Flanders;  surrendering,  indeed,  three  incon- 
sidemble  towns,  that  he  might  be  at  liberty  to 
renew  the  designs  of  his  house  on  Lombardy  and 
Naples.  .  .  .  The  French  had  little  diihculty  in 
expelling  Ludovico  Moro,  the  usurper  of  Jlilan, 
and  in  retaining  possession  of  the  country  during 
the  latter  part  of  3Iaximilian's  reign  [see  Italy: 
A.  D.  1499-1500].  Louis,  indeed,  did  homage 
for  the  duchy  to  the  Germanic  head ;  but  such 
homage  was  merely  nominal:  it  involved  no 
tribute,  no  dependence.  The  occupation  of  this 
line  province  by  the  French  made  no  impression 
on  the  Germans ;  they  regarded  it  as  a  flef  of  the 
house  of  Austria,  not  of  the  empire :  but  even  if 
it  had  stood  in  the  latter  relation,  they  would  not 
have  moved  one  man,  or  voted  one  florin,  to  avert 
its  fate.  That  the  French  did  not  obtain  similar 
possession  of  Naples,  and  thereby  become  en- 
abled to  oppose  Maximilian  with  greater  effect, 
was  owing  to  the  valour  of  the  Spanish  troops, 
who  retained  the  crown  in  the  house  of  Aragon. 
His  disputes  with  the  Venetians  were  inglorious 
to  his  arms;  tliey  defeated  his  armies,  and  en- 
croached coii-iderably  on  his  Italian  possessions. 
He  was  equally  unsucces.sful  with  tiie  Swis.s, 
whom  he  vainly  persuaded  to  acknowledge  the 
supremacy  of  his  house.  .  .  .  For  many  of  his 
failures  ...  he  is  not  to  be  blamed.  To  carry 
on  his  vast  enterprises  he  could  command  only 
the  resources  of  Austria:  had  he  been  able  to 
wield  those  of  the  empire,  his  name  would  have 
been  more  formidable  to  his  enemies ;  and  it  is  no 
slight  praise,  that  with  means  so  contracted  he 
could  preserve  the  Netherlands  against  the  open 
violence,  no  less  than  the  subtle  duplicity,  of 
France.  But  the  internal  transactions  of  Maxi- 
milian's reign  are  tliose  only  to  which  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader  can  be  directed  with  pleasure. 
In  1495  we  witness  the  entire  abolition  of  the 
right  of  dilHdatiou  [private  warfare,  see  Land- 
fkiede], —  a  right  which  from  time  immemorial 
had  been  the  curse  of  the  empire.  .  .  .  The  pass- 
ing of  the  decree  which  for  ever  secured  the  public 
peace,  by  placing  under  the  ban  of  the  empire, 
and  lining  at  2,000  marks  in  gold,  every  city, 
every  individual  that  should  hereafter  send  or 
accept  a  defiance,  was  nearly  unanimous.  In 
regard  to  the  long-proposed  tribunal  [to  take 


cognizance  of  all  violations  of  the  public  tran- 
(luillity],  whicli  was  to  retain  the  name  of  the 
Impenal  chamber,  Maximilian  relaxed  much 
from  the  pretensions  of  his  father.  ...  It  was 
solemnly  decreed  that  the  new  court  should  con- 
sist of  one  gnuid  judge,  and  of  1(5  a.'^.sessors,  wlio 
were  presented  by  tht;  states,  and  nominated  by 
the  emperor.  .  .  .  Though  a  new  tribunal  was 
formed,  its  competency,  its  operation,  its  sup- 
port, its  constitution,  the  enforcement  of  its  de- 
cisions, were  left  to  chance;  and  many  successive 
diets  —  even  many  generations  —  were  passed  be- 
fore anything  like  an  organised  system  could  be 
introduced  into  it.  For  the  execution  of  its 
decrees  the  Swabian  league  was  soon  employed; 
then  another  new  authority,  the  Council  of  Re- 
gency. .  .  .  But  these  authorities  were  insulHcient 
to  enforce  the  execution  of  the  decrees  emanat- 
ing fnmi  the  chamber;  and  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  restore  the  proposition  of  the  circles, 
which  had  been  agitated  in  the  reign  of  Albert  II. 
.  .  .  Originally  they  comprised  only — 1.  Ba- 
varia, 2.  Franconia,  3.  Saxony,  4.  the  Rhine,  5. 
Swabia,  and  6.  Westphalia;  thus  excluding  the 
states  of  Austria  and  tlie  electorates.  But  this  ex- 
clusion was  the  voluntary  ac^t  of  tiie  electors,  who 
were  jealous  of  a  tribunal  which  might  encroach 
on  their  own  privileges.  In  1512,  iiowever,  the 
opposition  of  uiost  appears  to  have  been  removed ; 
for  four  new  circles  were  added.  7.  The  circle 
of  Austria  comprised  the  hereditary  dominions  of 
that  house.  8.  That  of  Burgundy  contained  the 
states  inherited  from  Charles  the  Rash  in  Franche- 
Comte  and  the  Netherlands.  9.  That  of  the 
Lower  Rhine  coniprehci.dv  I  the  three  ecclesias- 
tical electorates  and  the  Palatinate.  10.  That  of 
Upper  Saxony  extended  over  the  electorate  of 
that  name  an(l  the  march  of  Brandenburg.  .  .  . 
Bohemia  and  Prussia  .  .  .  refused  to  be  thus 
partitioned.  Each  of  these  circles  had  its  internal 
organisations,  the  elements  of  which  were  pro- 
mulgatetl  in  1512,  but  which  was  considerably 
improved  by  succeeding  diets.  Each  had  its  he- 
reditary president,  or  director,  and  its  hereditary 
prince  convoker,  both  oflices  being  fre([uently 
vested  in  the  same  individual.  .  .  .  Each  circle 
had  its  niilit«ry  chief,  elected  by  the  local  states, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  execute  the  decrees  of  the 
Imperial  Chamber.  Generally  thisolHce  was  held 
by  the  prince  director.  .  .  .  The  establishment 
of  the  Imperial  Chamber  was  .  .  .  disagreeable 
to  the  emperor.  To  rescue  from  its  jurisdiction 
such  causes  as  he  considered  lay  more  peculiarly 
Mithin  the  range  of  his  prerogative,  and  to  en- 
croach by  degrees  on  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
odious  tribunal,  Maximilian,  in  1501,  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  celehnited  Aulic  Council.  But 
the  competency  of  this  tribunal  was  soon  ex- 
tended; from  political  affairs,  investitures,  char- 
ters, and  tiie  numerous  matters  which  concerned 
the  Imperial  chancery,  it  immediately  passed  to 
judicial  crimes.  ...  By  an  imperial  edict  of 
1518,  the  Aulic  Council  was  to  consist  of  18  mem- 
bera,  all  nominated  by  the  emperor.  Five  only 
were  to  be  chosen  from  the  states  of  the  empire, 
the  rest  from  those  of  Austria.  About  half  were 
legists,  the  other  half  nobles,  but  all  dependent 
on  their  chief.  .  .  .  When  he  [Maximilian]  la- 
boured to  make  this  council  as  arbitrary  in  the 
empire  as  in  Austria,  he  met  with  great  opposi- 
liou.  .  .  .  But  his  purpose  was  that  of  encroach- 
ment no  less  than  of  defence ;  and  his  example 
was  so  well  imitated  by  his  successors,  that  in 
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most  cases  the  Aulic  Council  was  at  Icnpth  ac- 
knowledged to  have  a  concurrent  jurisdiction 
with  the  Imperial  Chamber,  in  many  the  right  of 
prevention  over  its  rival." — S.  A.  Dunham,  Jlixt. 
of  the  Germanic  Jimjnre,  bk.  3,rA.  1  {r.  2).— "The 
received  opinion  which  recognises  in  [Maximilian] 
the  creative  founder  of  the  later  constitution  of 
the  empire,  must  be  abandoned.  ...  lie  liad 
not  the  power  of  keeping  the  princes  of  the  em- 
pire together;  .  .  .  on  the  contrary,  everything 
about  him  sjjlit  into  parties.  It  followed  of 
necessity  that  abroad  he  rather  lost  than  gained 
ground.  .  .  .  The  glory  which  surrounds  the 
memory  of  Maximilian,  the  high  renown  which 
he  enjoyed  even  among  his  contemporaries,  were 
thereiore  not  won  by  the  success  of  his  enter- 
prises, but  by  his  personal  ((ualities.  Every  good 
gift  of  nature  had  been  lavished  upon  him  in 
profusion.  ...  lie  was  a  man  .  .  .  formed  to 
excite  admiration,  and  to  inspire  enthusiastic  at- 
tachment; formed  to  be  the  romantic  hero,  the 
exhaustless  theme  of  the  people. " — L.  von  I{anke, 
Hist,  of  the  Reformation  in  Oermany,  v.  1,  j>p- 
379-381. 

Also  in:  The  same.  Hid.  of  tlie  Latin  and 
Teutonic  Nations  from  1494  to  1514,  hk.  1,  ch.  3, 
and  bk.  2,  ch.  2  and  4. — See,  also,  Austki.\:  A.  D. 
1477-1495. 

A.  D.  1496-1499. — The  Swabianwar. — Prac- 
tical separation  of  the  Swiss  Confederacy 
from  the  Empire.  See  Switzkhl.xnu:  A.  I). 
139«-1499. 

A.  D.  1508-1509. — The  League  of  Cambrai 
against  Venice.  See  Venice:  A.  D.  1508- 
1509. 

A.  D.  1513-1515. — The  emperor  in  the  pay 
of  England. — Peace  with  France.  See  France  : 
A.  1).  15i:i-1515. 

A.  D.  1516. — Abortive  invasion  of  Milaness 
by  Maximilian.  See  Fhance:  A.  D.  1516- 
1517. 

A.  D.  1517-1523.—  Beginning  of  the  move- 
ment of  Religious  Reformation. — Papal  Indul- 
! fences,  and  Luther's  attack  on  them.— "The 
ieformation,  like  all  other  great  social  convul- 
sions, Avas  long  in  i)reparation.  It  was  one  part 
of  that  general  progress,  complex  in  its  character, 
which  marked  the  fifteenth  century  and  the 
opening  of  the  sixteenth  as  the  period  of  transi- 
tion from  the  Alidirie  Ages  to  modern  civilization. 
.  .  .  But  while  the  Reformation  was  one  part  of 
a  change  extending  over  the  whole  sphere  of 
luunau  knowledge  and  activity,  it  had  its  own 
specific  origin  and  significance.  These  are  still, 
to  some  extent,  a  subject  of  controversy.  .  .  . 
One  of  its  causes,  as  well  as  one  of  the  sources 
of  its  great  power,  was  the  increasing  discontent 
with  the  prevailing  corruption  and  misgovern- 
ment  in  the  Church,  and  with  papal  interference 
in  civil  affairs.  .  .  .  The  misconduct  of  the 
popes  in  the  last  half  of  the  fifteenth  century 
was  not  more  fiagrant  than  that  of  their  prede- 
cessors in  the  tenth  century.  But  the  fifteenth 
century  was  an  age  of  light.  What  was  done 
by  the  i)ontiffs  was  not  done  in  a  cohner,  but 
under  tlie  eyes  of  all  Europe.  Besides,  there 
was  now  a  deep-seated  craving,  especially  in  the 
Teutonic  peoples,  who  liad  so  long  been  under 
the  tutelage  of  a  legal,  judaizing  form  of  Chris- 
tianity, for  a  more  spiritual  type  of  religion. 
.  .  .  The  Reformation  may  be  viewed  in  two 
aspects.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  a  religious  revo- 
lution affecting  the  beliefs,  the  rites,  the  ecclesi- 


astical organization  of  the  Church,  and  the  form 
of  Christian  life.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a 
great  movement  in  which  sovereigns  and  nations 
are  involved;  the  occasion  of  wars  and  treaties; 
the  close  of  an  old,  and  the  introduction  of 
a  new,  period  in  tlic  history  of  culture  and 
civilization.  Germany,  including  the  Nether- 
lauds  and  Switzerland,  was  the  stronghold  of 
the  Reformation.  It  was  natural  that  such  a 
movement  should  spring  up  and  rise  to  its  highest 
l)ower  among  a  peojile  in  whom  a  love  of  inde- 
jjcndence  was  mingled  with  a  yearning  for  a 
more  spiritual  form  of  religion  than  was  encour- 
aged by  mediieval  ecclesiasticism.  Hegel  has 
dwelt  with  eloquence  upon  the  fact  that  while 
the  rest  of  the  world  was  gone  out  to  America 
or  to  the  Indies,  in  quest  of  riches  and  a  domin- 
ion that  should  encircle  the  globe,  a  simple  monk, 
turning  away  from  empty  forms  and  the  things 
of  sense,  was  finding  him  whom  the  disciples 
once  sought  in  a  sepulchre  of  stone.  Unques- 
tionably the  hero  of  the  Rcfoi-mation  was  Martin 
Luther.  ...  As  an  English  writer  has  i)ointed 
out,  Luther's  whole  nature  was  identified  with 
his  great  work,  and  while  other  leaders,  like 
Melancthon  and  even  ("alvin,  can  be  separated 
in  thought  from  the  Reformation,  'Luther,  apart 
from  the  Reformation,  would  cease  to  be  Luther.' 
...  In  1517  John  Tetzel,  a  hawker  of  indul- 
gences, the  proceeds  of  which  were  to  help  pay 
for  the  building  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  appeared 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Wittenberg.  To  per- 
suade the  people  to  buy  his  spiritual  wares,  he 
told  them,  as  Luther  himself  testifies,  that  as  soon 
as  their  monej'^  clinked  in  the  bottom  of  the  chest 
the  souls  of  their  deceased  friends  forthwith  went 
up  to  heaven.  Luther  was  so  struck  with  the 
enormity  of  this  traffic  that  he  determined  to  stop 
it.  He  preached  against  it,  and  on  October  31, 
1517,  he  posted  on  the  door  of  the  Church  of  All 
Saints,  at  Wittenberg,  his  ninety-five  theses  [for 
the  full  text  of  these,  2ce  Papacy:  A.  D.  1517], 
relating  to  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  selling 
indulgences.  Indulgences  .  .  .  were  at  first 
commutations  of  penance  by  the  payment  of 
money.  The  right  to  issue  them  had  gradually 
become  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  the  popes. 
The  eternal  punishment  of  mortal  sin  being  re- 
mitted or  commuted  by  the  absolution  of  the 
priest,  it  was  open  to  the  pope  or  his  agents,  by 
a  grant  of  indulgences,  to  remove  the  temporal 
or  terminable  penalties,  which  might  extend  into 
purgatory.  For  the  benefit  of  the  needy  he  could 
draw  upon  the  treasury  of  merit  stored  up  by 
Christ  and  the  saints.  Although  it  was  expressly 
declared  by  Pope  SixtusIV.,  that  souls  are  de- 
livered from  purgatorial  fires  in  a  way  analogous 
to  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  and  although  contrition 
was  theoretically  required  of  the  recipient  of  an 
indulgence,  it  often  appeared  to  the  people  as  a 
simple  bargain,  according  to  which,  on  payment 
of  a  stipulated  sum,  the  individual  obtained  a 
full  discharge  from  the  penalties  of  sin,  or  pro- 
cured the  release  of  a  soul  from  the  flames. 
Luther's  theses  assailed  the  doctrines  which  made 
this  baneful  tnifflc  possible.  .  .  .  Unconsciously 
to  their  author,  they  struck  a  blow  at  the  au- 
thority of  Rome  and  of  the  priesthood.  Luther 
had  no  thought  of  throwing  off  his  allegiance  to 
the  Roman  Church.  Even  his  theses  were  only 
propositions,  propounded  for  academic  tlebate, 
acconiing  to  the  custom  in  mediaeval  universities. 
He  concluded  them  with  the  solemn  declaration 
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that  he  nfflrmed  nothing,  but  left  all  to  tlie  judg- 
ment of  the  Church.  .  .  .  The  theses  stirred  up 
a  commotion  all  over  Germany.  ...  A  contro- 
versy arose  between  tiie  neweiiampion  of  reform 
and  the  defenders  of  indulgences.  It  was  during 
this  dispute  tliat  Lutlier  began  to  realize  tliat 
Iiuman  autiiority  was  against  him  and  to  see  tlie 
necessity  of  planting  himself  more  distinctly  on 
the  Scriptures.  Ills  clear  arguments  and  reso- 
lute attitude  won  the  respect  of  tlic  Elector  of 
Sa.xony,  who,  though  he  often  sought  to  restrain 
his  vehemence,  nevertheless  protected  him  from 
his  enemies.  This  the  elector  was  able  to  do  be- 
cause of  his  political  importance,  which  became 
still  greater  when,  after  the  death  of  Maximilian, 
he  was  mado  regent  of  Northern  Germany." — 
G.  P.  Fisher,  llUtory  of  the  Ghvintian  Church, 
■pp.  287-393. —"At  first  neither  Luther,  nor 
others,  saw  to  what  the  contest  about  the  indul- 
gences would  lead.  The  Humanists  believed  it 
to  be  only  a  scholastic  disputation,  and  llutten 
laughed  to  see  theologians  engaged  in  a  fight 
with  each  other.  It  was  not  till  the  Leipzig  dis- 
putation (1519),  where  Luther  stood  forward  to 
defend  his  views  against  Eck,  that  the  matter 
assumed  a  grave  aspect,  took  another  turn,  and 
after  the  appearance  of  Luther's  appeals  'To  the 
Christian  Nobility  of  the  German  Nation,'  'On 
the  Babylonian  Captivity,'  and  against  Church 
abuses,  that  it  assumed  national  importance.  All 
the  combustible  materials  were  ready,  the  spark 
was  thrown  among  them,  and  the  flames  broke 
out  from  every  quarter.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  German  hearts  glowed  responsive  to  the  com- 
plaints which  the  Wittenberg  monk  flung  against 
Papal  Rome,  in  a  language  whose  sonorous  splen- 
dour and  iron  strength  were  now  first  heard  in 
all  the  fulness,  force,  and  beauty  of  the  German 
idiom.  That  was  an  imperishable  service  ren- 
dered to  his  country  by  Luther.  He  wrote  in 
German,  and  lie  wrote  such  German.  The 
papal  ban  hurled  back  against  him  in  1520  was 
disregarded.  He  burnt  it  outside  the  gate  of 
Wittenberg  by  the  leper  hospital,  in  the  place 
where  the  rags  and  plague-stained  garments  of 
the  lepers  were  wont  to  be  consumed.  The  no- 
bility, the  burghers,  the  peasants,  all  thrilled  at 
his  call.  Now  the  moment  had  come  for  a  great 
emperor,  a  second  Charlemagne,  to  stand  forward 
and  regenerate  at  once  religion  and  the  empire. 
There  was,  however,  at  the  head  of  the  state, 
only  Charles  V.,  the  grandson  of  Maximilian,  a 
man  weak  where  he  ought  to  have  been  strong, 
and  strong  where  he  ought  to  have  been  weak,  a 
Spanish  Burgundian  pnnce,  of  Romance  stock, 
who  despised  and  disliked  the  German  tongue, 
the  tongue  of  the  people  whose  imperial  crown 
he  bore,  a  prince  whose  policy  was  to  combat 
France  and  Inunble  it.  It  was  convenient  for 
him,  at  the  time,  to  have  the  pope  on  his  side,  so 
he  looked  with  dissatisfied  eyes  on  the  agitation 
in  Gernunny.  T)ie  noblest  hearts  among  the 
princes  bounded  with  hope  that  he  would  take 
the  lead  in  the  new  movement.  The  lesser  no- 
bility, the  cities,  the  peasantry,  all  expected  of 
the  emperor  a  reformation  of  the  empire  politi- 
cally and  religiously.  .  .  .  But  all  hopes  were 
dashed.  Chanes  V.  as  little  saw  his  occasion  as 
had  Maximilian.  He  took  up  a  hostile  position 
to  the  new  movement  at  once.  He  was,  however, 
brought  by  the  influential  friends  of  Luther, 
among  whom  first  of  all  was  the  Elector  of  Sax- 
ony, to  hear  what  the  reformer  had  to  say  for 


himself,  before  lie  placed  him  imder  the  ban  of 
the  empire.  Luther  received  the  imperial  safe- 
conduct,  and  was  summoned  to  tii<;  Diet  of 
Worms,  there  to  defend  himself.  He  wont,  not- 
witlistunding  that  he  was  warned  and  renunded 
of  the  fate  of  IIuss.  '  I  will  go  to  Worms,'  .sai(l 
he,  '  even  were  as  many  devils  set  against  me  as 
there  are  tiles  on  the  roofs.'  It  was  probably  on 
this  journey  that  the  tiioughts  entered  his  ndnd 
which  afterwards  (1530)  f(mnd  their  expression 
in  that  famous  chorale,  '  Eine  feste  Burg  ist  unser 
Gott,'  whicii  became  the  battle-song  of  Protes- 
tants. Those  were  memorable  days,  the  17th 
and  18tli  of  April,  1521,  in  which  a  poor  monk 
stood  up  before  the  emperor  and  all  the  estates 
of  the  empire,  undaz/.le<l  by  their  threatening 
splendour,  and  conducted  his  own  case.  At  that 
moment  when  he  closed  his  defence  with  the 
stirring  words,  '  Let  me  be  contradicted  out  of 
Holy  Scripture  —  till  that  is  done  I  will  not  re- 
cant. Here  stand  I.  I  can  do  no  other,  so  help 
me  God,  amen! '  then  he  had  reached  the  pinna- 
cle of  his  greatness.  The  result  is  well  known. 
The  emperor  and  his  papal  adviser  remained  un- 
moved, and  the  ban  was  pronounced  against  the 
heretic.  Luther  'vas  carried  o(T  by  his  protector, 
the  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  concealed  in  the 
Wartburg,  where  he  worked  at  his  translation 
of  the  Bible.  .  .  .  Brandenburg,  Hesse,  and  Sax- 
ony declared  in  favour  of  reform.  In  1523 
JIagdeburg,  Wismar,  Rostock,  Stettin,  Danzig, 
Riga,  expelled  the  monks  and  priests,  and  ap- 
pointed Lutheran  preachers.  Nttrn berg  and  Bres- 
lau  hailed  the  Reformation  with  delight." — 
S.  Baring-Gould,  The  Church  in  Geriitaiiy,  eh. 
18.— See  Pai'.\cy:  A.  D.  1510-1517,  to  1522- 
1535. 

Also  in  :  L.  von  Ranke,  Ilist.  of  the  Jicforma- 
(ion  ill  Qermany. — L.  Hilusser,  lite  Period  of  tlie 
lieformation. — J.  II.  Merle  d'Aubigne,  Ilist.  of 
the  lieforrnntion.  —  ^I.  J.  Spaulding,  Hint,  of  the 
Protectant  I{t  formation. — F.  Seebohm,  The  Era  of 
the  Protestdi'  Revolution. —  P.  Bayne,  Martin 
Lnther. — C.  Beard,  Martin  Luther  and  the  lief- 
ormation.— J.  KOstlin,  Life  of  Luther. 

A.  D.  1519. — Contest  for  the  imperial  crown. 
— Three  royal  candidates  in  the  field. — Elec- 
tion of  Charles  V.,  the  Austro-Spanish  mon- 
arch of  many  thrones. — In  his  last  years,  Maxi- 
milian made  great  efforts  to  secure  the  Imperial 
Crown  for  his  grandson  Charles,  who  had  already 
inherited,  through  his  mother  Joanna,  of  Spain, 
the  kingdoms  of  Castile,  Aragon,  and  the  Two 
Sicilies,  and  through  his  father,  Philip  of  Austria, 
the  duchy  of  Burgundy  and  the  many  lortlships 
of  the  Netherlands.  "In  1518  lie  obtained  the 
consent  of  the  majority  of  the  electors  to  the  Ro- 
man crown  being  bestowed  on  that  prince.  The 
electors  of  Treves  and  Saxony  alone  oppo.sed  the 
project,  on  the  grovmd  that,  as  ^laximilian  had 
never  received  the  Imperial  crown  [but  was 
styled  Emperor  Elect]  he  was  himself  still  King 
of  the  Romans,  and  that  consequently  Charles 
could  not  assume  a  dignity  that  was  not  vacant. 
To  obviate  this  objection,  Maximilian  pressed 
Leo  to  send  the  golden  crown  to  Vienna;  but  this 
plan  was  defeated  by  the  intrigues  of  the  French 
court.  Francis,  who  intended  to  become  a  can- 
didate for  the  Imperial  crown,  intreated  the  Pope 
not  to  commit  himself  by  sucli  an  act;  and  while 
these  negociations  were  pending,  >Iaximilian  died 
at  Wels,  in  Upper  Austria,  January  12th  1519. 
.  .  .  Three  candidates  for  the  Imperial  crown 
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apppnred  in  the  field :  the  Kings  of  Spain.  France, 
and  Kngland.  Franei.s  I.  [of  FniuceJ  was  now  at 
tlie  liciKht  of  his  reputation.  His  enterprises  liad 
Idtlierto  been  crowned  witli  success,  tiie  popular 
testof  al)iiity,  and  the  world  accordingly  gave  him 
credit  for  a  political  wLsdom  which  he  was  far 
from  posses.sir»u.  He  appears  to  have  gained 
three  or  four  of  the  Electors  by  the  lavish  distri- 
bution of  his  money,  which  his  agent,  Bonnivet, 
was  oliliged  to  carry  through  Germany  on  the 
backs  of  horses;  for  the  Fuggers,  the  rich  hauli- 
ers of  Augsburg,  were  in  the  interest  of  Charles, 
and  refused  to  give  the  French  any  accommoda- 
tion. Hut  the  bought  votes  of  these  venal  Elec- 
tors co)ild  not  be  depended  on.  some  of  whom  sold 
themselves  more  than  once  to  dillerent  parties. 
The  infamy  of  Albert,  Elector  of  Mentz.  in  these 
transactions,  w;is  particularly  notorious.  The 
chances  of  Henry  VIII.  [of  England]  were 
througho>it  but  slender.  Henry's  hopes,  like 
those  of  Francis,  were  chiefly  founded  on  the  cor- 
ruptibility of  the  Electors,  and  on  the  expectation 
that  both  his  rivals,  from  the  very  magnitude  of 
their  power,  might  be  deemed  ineligible.  Of 
the  three  candidates  the  claims  of  Charles  seemed 
the  best  founded  and  the  most  deserving  of  suc- 
cess. The  House  of  Austria  had  already  fur- 
nished si.x  emperors,  of  whom  the  last  three  had 
reigned  eighty  years,  as  if  by  an  hereditary  suc- 
cession. Charles's  Austrian  possessions  made  him 
a  German  prince,  and  from  their  situation  consti- 
tuted him  the  natural  protector  of  Germany 
against  the  Turks.  The  previous  canvass  of 
]\Iuximilian  had  been  of  some  service  to  his  cause, 
and  all  these  advantages  he  seconded,  like  his 
competitors,  by  the  free  use  of  bribery.  .  .  .  Leo 
X..  the  weight  of  whose  authority  was  sought 
both  by  Charles  and  Francis,  though  he  seemed 
to  favour  each,  desired  the  success  of  neither.  He 
secretly  advised  the  Electors  to  choose  an  emperor 
from  among  their  own  body ;  and  as  this  seemed 
an  easy  solution  of  the  difficulty,  they  unani- 
mously offered  the  crown  to  Frederick  the  Wise, 
Elector  of  Saxony.  But  Frederick  magnani- 
mously refused  it,  and  succeeded  in  uniting  the 
suffrages  of  the  Electors  in  favour  of  Charles ; 
principally  on  the  ground  that  he  was  the  sover- 
eign best  qualified  to  meet  the  great  danger  im- 
pending from  the  Turk.  .  .  .  Tlie  new  Emperor, 
now  in  his  20th  year,  assumed  the  title  of  Charles 
V.  .  .  .  He  was  proclaimed  as  '  Emperor  Elect, ' 
the  title  borne  by  his  grandfather,  which  he  sub- 
sequently altered  to  that  of  '  Emperor  Elect  of 
the  Romans, '  a  designation  adopted  by  liis  succes- 
sors, with  the  omission  of  the  word  '  elect, '  down  to 
the  dissolution  of  the  empire." — T.  H.  Dyer,  Iliat. 
of  Modern  Europe,  bk.  2,  ch.  2  (».  1). — On  his  elec- 
tion to  the  Imperial  tliror.e,  Charles  ceded  to  his 
younger  brother,  Ferdinand,  all  the  German  pos- 
sessions of  the  family.  The  latter,  therefore,  be- 
came Archduke  of  Austria,  and  the  German 
branch  of  the  House  of  Austria  was  continued 
through  him;  while  Charles  himself  became  the 
founder  of  a  new  branch  of  the  House  —  the 
Spanish.— See  Austria:  A.  D.  1496-1526. 

Also  in  :  W.  Robertson,  Hist,  of  tlie  Reign  of 
Charles  V.,  bk.  1. — J.  S.  Brewer,  The  lieign  of 
Henry  VIIL,  ch.  11  (v.  1). — J.  Van  Praet,  Esmijs 
on  tlie  Pol.  Hist,  of  the  15th~nth  Centimes,  ch.  2 
(v.  1). 

A.  D.  15ZO-1521.— The  Capitulation  of 
Charles  V. — His  first  Diet,  at  Worms,  and  its 
political  measures. — The  election  of  Charles  V. 


"was  accompanied  with  a  new  and  essential 
alteration  in  the  constitution  of  the  empire. 
Hitherto  a  general  and  verbal  promise  to  contirm 
the  Germanic  privileges  had  been  deemed  a  suf- 
ticient  security ;  but  as  the  enormous  power  and 
vast  possessions  of  the  new  emperor  rendered 
him  the  object  of  greater  jealousy  and  alarm 
than  his  predecessors,  the  electors  digested  into 
a  formal  deed  or  capitulation  all  their  laws,  cus- 
toms, and  privileges,  which  the  amba.ssadors  of 
Charles  signed  before  his  election,  and  which  he 
himself  ratified  before  his  coronation;  and  this 
example  has  been  followed  by  his  successors.  It 
consisted  of  'M  articles,  partly  relating  to  the 
Germanic  body  in  general,  and  partly  to  the  elec- 
tors and  states  in  particular.  Of  those  relating 
to  the  Germanic  body  in  general,  the  most  promi- 
nent were,  not  to  confer  the  esch(!ated  fiefs,  but 
to  re-unite  and  consolidate  them,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  emperor  and  empire;  not  to  intrust  the 
charges  of  the  empire  to  any  but  Germans ;  not  to 
grant  dispensations  of  the  conmion  law ;  to  use 
the  German  language  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
chancery;  and  to  put  no  one  nrbitrnrily  to  the 
ban.  who  had  not  been  previously  condenmed  by 
the  diet  or  imperial  chamber.  lie  was  to  main- 
tain the  Germanic  body  in  the  exercise  of  its 
legislative  powers,  in  its  right  of  declaring  war 
and  making  pence,  of  passing  laws  on  commerce 
and  coinage,  of  regulating  tlie  contingents,  im- 
posing and  directing  the  perception  of  ordinary 
contributions,  of  establishing  and  superintending 
the  superior  tribunals,  and  of  judging  the  per- 
sonal causes  of  the  states.  Finally,  he  promised 
not  to  cite  the  members  of  the  Germanic  body 
before  any  tribunal  except  those  of  the  empire, 
and  to  maintain  them  in  their  legitimate  priv- 
ileges of  territorial  sovereignty.  The  articles 
which  regarded  the  electors  were  of  the  utmost 
importance,  because  they  confirmed  the  rights 
which  had  been  long  contested  with  the  em- 
perors. .  .  .  Besides  these  concessions,  he  prom- 
ised not  to  make  any  attempt  to  render  the  im- 
perial crown  hereditary  in  his  family,  and  to 
re-establish  the  council  of  regency,  in  conformity 
with  the  advice  of  the  electors  and  great  princes 
of  the  empire.  On  the  6th  of  January,  1521, 
Charles  assembled  his  first  diet  at  Worms,  where 
he  presided  in  person.  At  his  proposition  the 
states  passed  regulations  to  terminate  the  troubles 
which  had  already  arisen  during  the  short  in- 
terval of  the  interregnum,  and  to  prevent  the  re- 
vival of  similar  disorders.  .  .  .  The  imperial 
chamber  was  re-established  in  all  its  authority, 
and  the  public  peace  again  promulgated,  and  en- 
forced by  new  penalties.  In  order  to  direct  the 
affairs  of  the  empire  during  the  absence  of 
Charles,  a  council  of  regency  was  established. 
...  It  was  to  consist  of  a  lieutenant-general,  ap- 
pointed by  the  emperor,  and  22  assessors,  of 
whom  18  were  nominated  by  the  states,  and  four 
by  Charles,  as  possessor  of  the  circles  of  Bur- 
gundy and  Austria.  ...  At  the  same  time  an  aid 
of  20,000  foot  and  4,000  horse  was  granted,  to 
accompany  the  emperor  in  his  expedition  to 
Rome ;  but  the  diet  endeavoured  to  prevent  him 
from  interfering,  as  Maximilian  had  done,  in  the 
affairs  of  Italy,  by  stipulating  that  these  troops 
were  only  to  be  employed  as  an  escort,  and  not 
for  the  purpose  of  aggression." — W.  Coxe,  Hist, 
of  the  House  of  Austria,  ch.  26  {v.  1). 

Also  in  :  L.  von  Ranke,  Hist,  of  tJie  Reforma- 
tion in  Germany,  bk.  2,  ch.  4  (v.  1). 
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GERMANY,  1524-1525. 


■  A.  D.  1522-1525.— Systematic  organization 
and  adoption  in  northern  Germany  of  the 
Lutheran  Reformation. — The  Diets  at  Nurem- 
berg.— The  Catholic  League  of  Ratisbon.  Sec 
TAI-Atv:   A.  1).  ir..J2-15,'.->. 

A.  D.  1524-1525.— The  Peasants' War.— "A 
political  ft'niicnt,  very  (liUVn.'iil  fidiii  tliiit  pro- 
duced by  the  Gospel,  hud  loiiji;  been  troultliiif^  the 
empire.  The  i^'ople,  weij;hed  down  under  civil 
and  ecclcsiiistical  oppression,  altacluMl  in  many 
places  to  the  lands  belon;cing  to  tli(!  lords,  and 
sold  with  tlicui,  threatened  to  rise,  and  furiously 
burst  their  chains.  In  Holland,  at  the  end  of 
the  preceding  century,  the  jK'a.'iaiits  had  mustered 
around  standards  in.scribcd  with  the  words 
'bread  '  and  '  cheese,' to  them  the  two  necessaries 
of  life.  In  150;}  the  '  Cobbler.s'  Leagui- '  ['  Ihind- 
schuh' — see  above:  A.  D.  14i)2-1514|  had  burst 
forth  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Spires.  In  15i;$ 
this  was  renewed  in  lirisgau,  and  encouraged  l)y 
the  priests.  In  1514  Wurteniburg  had  witnessed 
'the  League  of  poor  Conrad,'  the  object  of 
Avhich  was  to  uphold  '  the  justice  of  God  '  by  re- 
volt. In  1515  terrible  commotions  had  taiven 
place  In  Carinthia  and  Hungary.  The.se  insur- 
rections were  stilled  by  torrents  of  blood,  btitno 
relief  had  been  given  to  the  p(*oples.  A  political 
reform  was  as  much  wanted  as  a  religious  one. 
The  jjcople  had  a  right  to  it,  but  they  were  not 
ripe  to  enjoy  it.  Since  the  commencement  of  the 
Reformation  these  popular  agitations  had  been 
suspended,  the  minds  of  men  being  alworbed 
with  other  thoughts.  .  .  .  But  everything  showed 
that  peace  would  not  last  long.  .  .  .  The  main 
dykes  which  had  hitherto  kejit  the  torrent  back 
were  broken,  and  nothing  could  restrain  its  fury. 
Perhaps  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  movement 
communicated  to  the  people  by  the  Reform  gave 
new  force  to  the  discontent  which  was  fermenting 
in  the  nation.  .  .  .  Erasmus  did  not  hesitate  to 
say  to  Luther:  '  We  are  now  reaping  the  fruits 
of  the  seed  you  have  sown.'.  .  .  The  evil  was 
augmented  by  the  pretensions  of  certain  fanati- 
cal men,  who  laid  claim  to  celestial  inspirations. 
.  .  .  The  most  distinguished  of  these  enthusiasts 
was  Thomas  Jlllnzer.  .  .  .  His  lirst  apjiearance 
was  at  Zwickau.  lie  left  Wittenberg  after 
Luther's  return  [from  his  concealment  at  Wart- 
burg,  1532],  dissatistied  with  the  inferior  part  he 
had  i)layed,  and  he  became  pastor  of  the  liftlo 
town  of  Alstttdt  in  Thuringia.  There  he  could 
not  long  be  at  rest,  and  he  accused  the  reformers 
of  founding  a  new  papacy  l)y  their  attachment 
to  the  letter,  and  of  forming  churches  which 
were  not  pure  and  holy.  He  regarded  himself 
as  called  of  God  to  bear  a  remedy  for  so  great  an 
evil.  ...  He  maintained  that  to  obey  princes, 
'  destitute  of  reason,'  was  to  serve  Goil  and  Belial 
at  the  same  time.  'Then,  marching  at  the  head 
of  liis  parishioners,  to  a  chapel  which  was  visited 
by  pilgrims  from  all  quarters,  lie  pulled  it  to  the 
ground.  After  this  exploit  he  was  obliged  to 
quit  the  country,  wandered  over  Germany,  and 
came  to  Switzerland,  spreading  as  he  went, 
wherever  people  would  hear  him,  his  plan  for  ti 
universal  revolution.  In  every  place  he  found 
elements  ready  for  his  purpose.  He  threw  his 
powder  upon  the  burning  coals,  and  a  violent 
explosion  soon  followed.  .  .  .  Tlie  revolt  com- 
meuced  in  those  regions  of  the  Black  Forest,  and 
the  sources  of  the  Danube,  which  were  so  often 
the  scene  of  popular  disturbances.  On  the  19th 
of   July,  1524,    the  Thurgovian  peasantry  rose 


against  the  Abbot  of  Reichenau,  who  would  not 
grant  them  an  cvaiig('li<itl  prcnclu'r.  'riiousands 
soon  gathered  around  thi'  little  town  of  Tengcn, 
to  libcrat)'  an  ec(^l(siasiic  who  was  impri.son«'d 
there.  The  revolt  spread,  with  inconci  ivuble 
rapidity,  from  Siiai)ia  to  the  Hhinc  <'ountrl(js.  to 
Francoiiia,  to  Thuringia,  and  to  Sa.\ony.  In 
January,  1525,  the  whole  of  these  countries  were 
in  insurrection.  Towards  the  end  of  that  month 
the  [jcasants  published  a  (Urlaration  in  twelve 
articles,  asking  the  liberty  to  choose  their  own 
pastors,  the  aliolltion  of  i)eltv  tithes,  serfdom, 
the  duties  on  iidieritance,  and  liberty  to  hunt, 
(ish,  cut  wood.  iSic,  and  each  demand  was  sup- 
porte(i  by  a  passage  of  Scripture." — J.  II.  .Merle 
D'Aubigne,  T/w  Ston/  cf  the  Jlrfoniiiitifii,  /it.  8, 
c/i.  H  {Hint.  .-/■  t/ie  Rijoniidtion,  U:  10,  c/i.  l(t-ll). 
— "  Had  the  feudal  lords  granted  i>roperanil  fair 
reforms  long  ago,  they  would  never  have  heard 
of  these  twelve  articles.  But  they  had  refused 
reform,  and  they  now  had  to  meet  revolution. 
Atid  they  knew  of  but  one  way  of  meeting  It, 
namely,  by  the  sword.  Tin;  lords  of  the  Swabiau 
League  sent  their  army  of  foot  and  horsemen, 
under  their  captain,  George  Truchsess.  The 
poor  peasants  could  not  hold  out  against  trained 
soldiers  and  cavalry.  Two  l)attles  on  the  Dan- 
ube, in  which  thousands  of  ])easants  were  slain, 
or  drowiuid  in  the  river,  and  a  third  equally 
l)loody  one  in  Algau.  near  the  IJoden  See,  crushed 
this  rebellion  in  Swabia,  as  former  rebellions  had 
so  often  been  crushed  before.  This  was  early  in 
Ai)ril  1525.  But  in  the  meantime  the  revolution 
had  spread  further  north.  In  the  valle}'  of  the 
Neckar  a  body  of  0,000  peasants  had  come  to- 
gether, enraged  by  the  news  of  the  slaughter  of 
tlieir  fellow  peasants  in  the  south  of  Swabia." 
They  stormed  the  castle  of  the  young  Count  von 
Ilelfenstein,  who  luul  recently  cut  the  throats  of 
some  peasants  who  met  him  on  the  road,  and  put 
the  Count  to  death,  with  60  of  his  companions. 
"A  yell  of  horror  was  raised  through  Germany 
at  the  new?  of  the  peasants'  revenge.  No  yell 
had  risen  when  the  Count  cut  pea.sants'  throats, 
or  the  Swabian  lords  slew  thousands  of  peasant 
rebels.  Europe  had  not  yet  learned  to  mete  out 
the  same  measure  of  justice  to  noble  and  common 
blood.  .  .  .  The  revolution  spread,  and  the  reign 
of  terror  spread  with  it.  North  and  east  of  the 
valley  of  the  Neckar,  among  the  little  towns  of 
Franconia,  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  Maine,  other 
bands  of  peasants,  mustering  by  thousands,  de- 
stroyed alike  cloisters  and  castles.  Two  hundred 
of  these  lighted  the  night  with  their  tlames  during 
the  few  weeks  of  their  temponiry  triumph.  And 
here  another  feature  of  the  revolution  became 
prominent.  The  little  towns  were  already  .  .  . 
passing  through  an  internal  revolution.  The 
artisans  were  rising*  against  the  wealthier  burgh- 
ers, overturning  the  town  councils,  and  electing 
committees  of  artisans  in  their  place,  making 
sudden  changes  in  religion,  putting  down  the 
Mass,  unfrocking  priests  and  monks,  and  in  fact, 
in  the  interests  of  what  they  thought  to  be  the 
gospel,  turning  all  things  upside  down.  ...  It 
was  during  tlie  Franconian  rebellion  that  the 
peasants  chose  the  robber  knight  Goetz  von  Ber- 
lichingen  as  their  leader.  It  did  them  no  good. 
More  than  a  robl)er  chief  was  needed  to  cope 
with  soldiers  used  to  war.  .  .  .  AVhilc  all  this 
was  going  on  in  tlie  valleys  of  the  Maine,  the 
revolution  had  crossed  the  Rhine  into  Elsass  and 
Lothringen,  and  the  Palatinate  about  Spires  and 
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Wormn,  and  in  (ho  month  of  JIuv  liiicl  been 
cnishcd  in  Muotl,  iih  in  Swuliiii  iiml  Friinconiii. 
Mouth  nnil  ciist,  iti  llavaria,  in  tlu;  Tyrol,  and  in 
Carintliiii  also,  castles  and  nionastcricH  wont  up 
in  Hanits,  atid  then,  when  tlie  tide  of  victory 
turned,  tlic  i)urninK  houses  and  farms  of  i\w. 
peasants  lit  up  tlie  ni^dit  and  their  Ii1(M)(1  tlow-ed 
freely.  Meanwhile  Mllnzer,  who  lu'.il  done  so 
much  to  stir  up  the  peasantry  in  the  south  to 
rehcl,  had  j^onc  north  into  Tliuriiif^ia,  and  lieade<l 
ft  revolution  in  the  town  of  Ml\lliaus<'n.  an<l  be- 
ramu  II  sort  of  Savonarola  of  a  madder  l\ind.  .  .  . 
Hut  tli(!  end  was  cominij.  Tlie  i)rinc('H,  with 
their  disciplined  troops,  came  nearer  and  nearer. 
What  could  .MlUizer  do  with  his  8,000  pea.simtsV 
II(!  pointecl  to  a  rainbow  and  expected  a  miracle, 
but  no  miracle  came.  Tlie  battle,  of  course,  was 
lost;  .I.OUO  peasants  lay  dead  upon  the  Held  near 
tli(!  little  town  of  Frankenhausen,  where  it  was 
fought.  .Mllnzer  lied  and  concealed  himself  in  a 
bed,  but  was  found  and  taken  before  the  princes, 
tlirust  into  a  dunji;eon,  and  afterwards  beheaded. 
So  cnd(!d  the  wild  career  of  this  misi^uided,  fa- 
natical, Hi'if-deeeived,  but  yet,  as  we  must  think, 
earnest  and  in  many  ways  heroic  spirit.  .  .  . 
The  princes  and  nobles  now  everywliere  pre- 
vailed over  tlio  insurfffnt  peasants.  Luther, 
writing  on  June  21,  15'.>,"»,  says:  —  '  It  is  a  certain 
fact,  that  in  Franconia  ll,(K)b  peasants  have  been 
slain.  Markgraf  Casimir  is  cruelly  severe  uiion 
his  peasants,  who  have  twice  broken  faith  witli 
him.  In  the  Duchy  of  Wurtemberg,  0,000  have 
been  killed;  iudilferent  places  in  Swabia,  10,000. 
It  is  said  that  In  Alsace  the  Duke  of  Lorraine 
has  slain  20,000.  Thus  everywhere  the  wretcheii 
peasants  are  cut  down. ' .  .  .  Heforo  the  Peasants' 
War  was  ended  at  least  100,000  peri.shed,  or 
twenty  times  as  many  as  were  put  to  death  in 
Paris  during  the  Heign  of  Terror  in  1793.  .  .  . 
Luther,  throughout  the  Peasants'  War,  sided 
with  the  ruling  powers.  .  .  .  The  reform  he 
sought  was  by  means  of  the  civil  power;  and  in 
order  to  clear  himself  and  kis  cause  from  all  par- 
ticipation in  the  wild  doings  of  the  pea.santry, 
he  publicly  e.xliorted  the  jirinces  to  crush  their 
rebellion." — F.  Seebohm,  T/ie  Era  of  the  Protes- 
tant lie  col  lit  ion,  pt.  2,  ch.  5. 

Also  in  :  L.  von  Rimke,  Hint,  of  tlie  Reforma- 
tion ill  (h'rmany'  hk.  !5,  ch.  6  (c.  2). — P.  Bayne, 
Martin  Luther:  Ilis  Life  and  Work,  hk.  11  (o.  2). 
—J.  KOstlin,  Life  of  Luther,  pt.  4,  ch.  5.— C.  W. 
C.  Oman,  The  German  Peasant  War  of  1525 
{Eng.  Hint.  liev.,  v.  5). 

A.  D.  1^25-1529.— League  of  Torgau.— The 
Diets  at  Spires. — Legal  recognition  of  the  Re- 
formed Religion,  and  the  'withdrawal  of  it. — 
The  Protest  which  gave  rise  to  the  name 
"Protestants."     See  P.\i>.\c;y :  A.  D.  1525-1529. 

A.  D.  1529. — Turkish  invasion  of  Austria. — 
Siege  of  Vienna,  Sec  IIuno.uiy:  A.  D.  1526- 
1507. 

A,  D.  1530.— The  Diet  at  Augsburg.— The 
signing  and  reading  of  the  Protestant  Con- 
fession of  Faith. — The  condemnatory  decree. 
— Breach  between  the  Protestants  and  the  em- 
peror.    See  P.U'Acv :  A.  D.  1530-1531. 

A.  D.  1530-1532.— The  Augsburg  Decree.— 
Alarm  of  the  Protestants.— Their  League  of 
Smalkalde  and  alliance  ^vith  the  king  of 
France. — Pacification  of  Nuremberg  with  the 
emperor. — Expulsion  of  the  Turks  from  Hun- 
gary.— The  decree  issued  by  the  Diet  at  Augs- 
burg was  coQdemoatory  of  most  of  the  tenets 


peculiar  to  the  protcstants,  "forbidding any  per- 
son to  j)rotect  or  tolenite  such  as  taught  them, 
enjoining  a  strict  observanei;  of  the  established 
rites,  and  prohibiting  any  farther  innovation, 
under  severe  penalties.  All  orders  of  men  were 
re(juired  to  assist  with  their  persons  and  fortunes 
in  carrying  this  decH'e  into  execution;  and  such 
as  refused  to  obey  it  were  declared  incapable  of 
acting  as  judges,  or  of  ajipearing  as  parties  in 
the  imperial  chamber,  tiie  supreme  court  of  judi- 
cature in  the  emjjire.  To  all  which  was  sub- 
joined a  promise,  that  an  application  should  bo 
made  to  the  ]^n\^^\  requiring  him  to  call  a  general 
council  within  six  months,  in  order  to  terminate 
all  controversies  by  its  sovereign  decisions.  The 
severity  of  this  decree,  which  was  considered  as 
a  prelude  to  the  most  violent  persecution,  alarmed 
the  protcstants,  and  convinced  them  that  the  em- 
jieror  was  resolved  on  their  destruction."  Under 
these  circumstances,  ihc  protestant  princes  met 
at  Smalkalde,  December  22,  1530,  and  there  "con- 
cluded 11  league  of  mutual  defence  against  all 
aggressors,  by  which  they  formed  the  protestant 
states  of  the  empire  into  one  regular  body,  and, 
beginning  already  to  consider  themselves  as  such, 
tlu'V  resolved  to  apply  to  tho  kings  of  Franco 
antf  England,  and  to  implore  them  to  i)atroniso 
and  assist  their  new  confederacy.  An  affair  not 
connected  with  religion  furnished  them  with  a 
pretence  for  courting  the  aid  of  foreign  princes." 
This  was  the  election  of  the  emperor's  brother, 
Ferdinand,  to  be  King  of  the  Itomans,  against 
which  they  had  protested  vigorously.  "When 
tho  protcstants,  who  were  assembled  a  second 
timo  at  Smalkalde  [February,  1531],  received  an 
account  of  this  transaction,  and  heard,  iit  tho 
same  ti;ne,  that  prosecutions  were  commenced  in 
the  imperial  chamber  against  some  of  their  num- 
ber, on  account  of  their  religious  principles,  they 
thought  it  necessary,  not  only  to  renew  their 
former  confe-lerac}',  but  immediately  to  despatch 
their  ambassadors  into  France  and  England." 
The  king  of  Franco  "listened  with  tho  utmost 
eagerness  to  the  complaints  of  tho  protestant 
princes;  and,  without  seeming  to  countenanco 
their  religious  opinions,  determined  secretly  to 
cherish  those  sparks  of  political  discord  which 
might  be  afterwards  kindled  into  a  llamc.  For 
this  purpose  ho  sent  William  do  IJellay,  one  of 
the  ablest  negotiators  in  France,  Into  Germany, 
who,  visiting  the  courts  of  the  malecontent 
princes,  and  heightening  their  ill-humour  by 
various  arts,  concluded  an  alliance  between  them 
and  his  master,  which,  though  concealed  at  that 
time,  and  prcKluctive  of  no  immediate  effect-s 
laid  tho  foundation  of  a  luiion  fatal  on  many  oc- 
casions to  Charles's  ambitious  projects.  .  .  .  Tho 
kin^  of  England  [Henry  VIII.],  highly  incensed 
ftgamst  Charles,  m  complaisance  to  whom,  the 
pope  had  long  retarded,  and  now  openly  opposed, 
his  divorce,  [from  Catharine  of  Aragon],  was  no 
less  disposed  than  Francis  to  strengthen  a  leaguo 
which  might  be  rendered  so  formiilablc  to  tho 
emperor.  But  his  favourite  project  of  the  divorce 
led  him  into  such  a  labyrinth  of  schemes  and  ne- 
gotiations, and  he  was,  at  the  same  time,  so  in- 
tent on  abolishing  the  papal  juri.sdictiou  in  Eng- 
land, that  he  had  no  leisure  for  foreign  affairs. 
This  obliged  him  to  rest  satisfied  with  giving 
general  pn)mises,  together  with  a  small  supply  in 
money,  to  the  confederates  of  Smalkalde.  Mean- 
while, many  circumstances  convinced  Charles 
that  this  was  not  a  juncture  "  in  which  ho  could 
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uffonl  to  1ft  Ills  7.C11I  for  tho  cliurch  piiHh  liitn  ti) 
extremities  with  the  proteslantH.  "  Ncj^ntiiitioiis 
were,  Hceoriilnjjiy,  curried  on  by  liin  liireclioti 
witli  \\w  elector  of  Haxoiiy  uiul  liis  iiHsociides; 
nfter  nmiiy  deluys  .  .  .  teriiiH  of  imcitleiilioii 
were  iigreed  upon  iit  NureiniM  rj;  j-Iuly  'J;i|,  itiid 
ratitled  soiemiiiy  in  tlie  diet  lit  I{iiti8l)<>ii  [Aii^iiHt 
3).  In  tids  treaty  it  was  Htipulated :  tiiat  uni  ver- 
Hal  peace  bu  eHtablislied  in  tierniany,  until  tiu* 
meeting?  of  a  p;eneral  eouneil,  the  convocation  of 
wideli  witliin  hIx  months  tiio  emperor  sliall  en- 
deavour to  procure;  tliut  no  ])erson  sliali  1)e  mo- 
lested on  aceotmt  of  religion ;  tliat  a  stop  siiall  he 
put  to  all  processes  begun  by  the  imperlid  ciiain- 
l)er  against  protestants,  and  the  sentences  already 
|)asse(l  to  tlieir  detriment  siiall  be  declared  void. 
On  tlieir  i)art,  tlut  protestants  engiiged  to  ussi.st 
the  emperor  with  all  tiieir  forces  in  resisting  IIks 
iiivasicm  of  thi!  Turks.  .  .  .  Tlie  prote.'^tants  of 
Germany,  who  had  hitherto  been  viewed  only  as 
a  religious  sect,  came  henceforth  to  be  con.sidered 
as  a  political  IxMly  of  no  small  conseipienee.  TIk; 
intelligence  wliic'ii  Charles  received  of  Holymaii's 
having  entered  Hungary,  at  the  head  of  300,000 
men,  brought  tlus  (leliberations  of  the  diet  at 
Itatisbon  to  a  period.  .  .  .  Tlic  protestants,  as  a 
testimony  of  their  gratitude  to  the  emperor,  ex- 
erted themselves  with  extraordinary  zeal,  and 
brought  into  the  tlehl  forces  whidi  exceeded  in 
number  the  (piota  imposed  on  tliem;  and  tliu 
catholics  imitating  tlieir  example,  one  of  tlie 
greatest  and  best-apipointed  armies  tliat  had  ever 
been  levied  in  Germany,  assembled  near  Vienna. 
.  .  .  It  amounted  in  all  to  90,000  disciplined  foot, 
and  30,000  hor.se,  besides  a  prodigious  swarm  of 
irregulars.  Of  tliis  vast  army  .  .  .  the  emperor 
took  the  command  in  person;  and  mankind 
waited  in  suspense  the  issue  of  a  decisive  battle 
between  the  two  greatest  monarchs  in  the  world. 
But  each  of  them  dreading  the  other's  power  and 
good  fortune,  they  both  condueted  their  oper- 
ations witli  such  excessive  caution,  that  a  cam- 
paign for  which  such  immense  preparations  liad 
been  made  ended  without  any  memorable  event. 
Solyman,  finding  it  impossible  to  gain  ground 
upon  an  enemy  always  attentive  and  on  his 
guard,  marched  back  to  Constantinople  towards 
the  end  of  autumn.  .  .  .  About  the  beginning  of 
this  campaign,  the  elector  of  Saxony  died,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  John  Fre(lerick.  .  .  . 
Immediately  after  the  retreat  of  the  Turks, 
Charles,  impatient  to  revisit  Spain,  set  out,  on 
his  way  thither,  for  Italy." — W.  Robertson,  llist. 
of  the  lieif/ii  of  Charles  v.,  bk.  5. 

Also  in:  L.  von  Ranke,  Hint,  of  the  litformti- 
tion  ill  German!/,  bk.  6,  ch.  1-8  (r.  3). — II.  Steb- 
bing,  Ilint.  of  the  Reformation,  ch.  13-13  (f.  2). 

A.  D.  1532-1536.— Fanaticism  of  the  Ana- 
baptists of  MUnster. — Siege  and  capture  of 
the  city.    See  Anah.vptists  ok  MtNhTEit. 

A.  D.  1533-1546. — Mercenary  aspects  of  the 
Reformation.— Protestant  intolerance. — Union 
with  the  Swiss  Reformers. — The  Catholic 
Holy  League. — Preparations  for  war. — "  Dur- 
ing the  next  few  years  [after  the  peace  concluded 
at  Nuremberg]  there  was  no  open  hostility  be- 
tween the  two  religious  parties.  .  .  .  But  there 
was  dissension  enough.  In  the  first  place  there 
was  much  disputation  as  to  the  meaning  of  tho 
articles  concluded  at  Nuremberg.  The  catholic 
princes,  untler  the  pretext  that,  if  no  man  was  to 
be  disturbed  for  his  faitli,  or  for  things  depend- 
ing on  faith,  he  was  still  amenable  for  certain 


ofTenres  against  the  church,  which  were  purely 
of  a  civil  iialure,  were  eager  that  the  imperial 
(  hamlicr  should  take  engniHance  of  future  eases, 
at  least,  where  protestants  should  seek  to  Invade 
tlie  temporalities  of  the  church.  .  .  .  But  noth- 
ing was  etrected;  the  triiiunal  was  too  powerless 
to  enforce  its  decrees.  In  l.VIl,  the  protestants, 
in  a  piiblii;  assembly,  renounced  all  oliedience  to 
the  chamber;  yet  they  <lid  not  cense  to  appropri- 
ate to  themselves  the  property  of  such  nioiias- 
teries  and  churclics  as,  by  tlie  conversion  of 
('utholics  to  their  failli  — anil  that  faith  was  con- 
tinually jirogressive— lay  within  ilicir  jurisdie- 
tioii.  We  need  scarcely  observe,  that  the  pros- 
pect of  spoliation  was  often  the  innst  iiowerfiil 
iiidiieemeiit  witli  the  princes  and  tioliies  lo  cliaiige 
llitir  religion.  \Viieii  they,  or  the  inagislniey  of 
any  particular  city,  renou'nceil  the  faith  liilii<Tto 
establisiied,  the  people  wertf  expected  to  follow 
t!ie  example:  the  moment  liUtheniiiisiii  was  es- 
tabli.shed  in  its  pla<;e,  the  ancient  faith  was  abol- 
ished;  noiiody  was  allowed  to  profess  it;  and, 
with  one  common  accord,  all  who  liad  any  pros- 
peelof  benefiting  by  the  change  threw  themselves 
on  the  domains  of  the  expelled  clergy.  That  the 
latter  should  complain  before  tin,'  only  tribunal 
where  justice  could  \w.  exitected,  was  natural; 
nor  can  we  be  suriirised  that  the  plunderers 
should  soon  deny,  in  religious  alTairs,  the  juris- 
diction of  that  tribunal.  From  Die  departure  of 
the  emperor  to  the  year  l.")3H,  some  hundreils  of 
domains  wer(^  thus  seized,  and  soiiu;  hundreds  of 
comi)laiiits  addressed  to  him  by  parties  wlio  re- 
solved to  interpret  tlie  articles  of  Nuremberg  in 
tlieir  own  way.  The  jiroteslants  declared,  in  a 
letter  to  him,  that  their  consciences  would  not 
allow  them  to  tolerate  any  papist  in  their  states. 
...  By  espousing  the  cause  of  the  exiled  duke 
of  Wittemberg,  tliey  procured  a  powerful  ally. 
.  .  .  But  a  greater  advantage  was  the  luiion  of 
the  sacrumentarians  [the  Swiss  reformers,  who 
accepted  the  doctrine  of  Zwingli  respecting  tho 
purely  symbolical  significance  of  the  commemo- 
ration of  the  Lord's  Supper  —  see  SwrrzEiu,.\.NU: 
A.  I).  IMB-l.-jiUj  with  the  Lulheians.  Of  such  a 
result,  at  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  there  was  not  tho 
least  hope;  but  Bucer,  being  deputed  by  the  im- 
perial cities  to  ascertain  whether  a  union  might 
not  be  elfected,  laboured  so  zealously  at  the  task 
that  it  was  elTected.  lie  consented  to  modify 
some  of  his  former  opinions;  or  at  least  to  wrap 
them  in  language  so  e([uivocal  that  they  might 
mean  anything  or  notliing  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
holder.  The  Swiss,  indeed,  especially  tliose  of 
Zurich,  refused  to  sanction  the  articles  on  which 
Luther  and  Bucer  luul  agreed.  Still,  by  tho 
union  of  all  prote.'itant  Germany  under  the  same 
banners,  much  was  gained.  ...  In  the  mean- 
time, the  dissensions  between  tlie  two  great  par- 
ties augmented  from  day  to  day.  To  jjacify 
them,  Charles  sent  fruitless  embassies.  Roused 
by  the  apparent  danger,  in  1.j38,  the  catholic 
princes  formed,  at  Nuremberg,  a  counter  league 
to  that  of  Smalcald  [calling  it  the  Holy  League]. 
.  .  .  The  death  of  Luther's  old  enemy,  George, 
duke  of  Saxony  [1539],  transferred  the  ilominion 
of  that  i)rince's  states  into  the  hands  of  [his 
brother  Henry]  a  Lutheran.  Henr}',  duke  of 
Brunswick,  was  now  the  only  great  secular  prince 
in  the  north  of  Germany  who  adhered  to  the 
Roman  catholic  faitli.  ...  A  truce  was  con- 
cluded at  Frankfort,  in  1539;  but  it  could  not 
remove  the  existing  animosity,  which  was  daily 
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aiigtiH-nti'tl.  Itotli  |)ui-tlfH  were  In  tlx^  wron^v 
.  .  .  At  the  cliiHi' of  l.VIO,  WdnuN  wiw  llir  wciii! 
of  iiconfcrciur  very  (lIlTcrciit  from  timl  wlicri-,  20 
yciifM  licforc,  liUtlnTlmd  Im'cu  iiroNcrilicd.  TJirn' 
wasaii  iiitcriiiiimMrtlH-olo^inil  (liMpiitiition.  .  .  . 
As  lilllc  jTood  rt'Hiiltcd,  ClmrlcH,  who  was  liuHti-ii 
iii^  frniii  the  Low  (.'oiinti'it's  to  IiIh  Ocriiinii  do 
niiidoiiM,  evoked  tlu;  alTuir  liefore  a  diet  at  Hatis- 
boil,  ill  A|iril,  1511.  .  .  .  Tlie  (iiet  of  Ui-tlMlioii 
was  well  atlemied;  and  never  did  prince  exert. 
liiiiiHelf  more  /ealoiisly  tliaii  CliurleH  to  make 
peace  Ik'I  ween  his  aii^ry  Hiihjeets.  lint.  .  .  all 
that  could  l)e  olitaiiied  was,  that  things  Klionid 
be  siiirc'-ed  to  remiiin  in  their  present  stale  until 
a  future  diet  or  ii  ^^eiieral  council.  The  re<luc 
tion  (d"  Iluda,  however,  by  the  Turks,  rendered 
kiiifj  Kcrdiiiand,  liis  brother,  and  the  whole  of 
(iermany,  eager  lur  an  immediati-  Hcttlement  of 
the  diHj)ufe.  .  .  .  Hence  tin;  diet  of  Spires  in 
iril'J.  If,  in  re>,nird  to  rell|,'lon,  iiolhinK  dellnitive 
was  arranged,  except  the  selection  of  Trent  as 
the  place  most  suitable  for  a  general  council,  one 
good  «'nd  was  secured  —  siipi)lieH  for  the  war 
with  the  Turks.  The  campaign,  however,  which 
passed  without  an  action,  was  inglorious  to  the 
Germans,  wiio  appear  to  have  been  in  a  lamen- 
table state  of  discipline.  N'or  was  the  public 
Biitisfaction  much  increased  by  the  dispiit<'s  of 
the  Smalcald  league  with  Henry  of  Urunswick. 
The  duke  was  angry  with  his  siibji'cts  of  Hruns- 
wick  and  Hrc.lau,  who  adhered  to  the  i)rotestanl 
league^  and  though  lii^  had  reason  enough  to  be 
dis.satistled  with  both,  notldng  could  be  more 
vexatious  than  his  conduct  towards  them.  In 
revenge,  the  le.igtu!  of  Hmaleald  sent  11), ()()()  men 
into  the  Held, —  a  formidable  display  of  protes- 
tant  j)ow(!r!  —  and  Henry  was  exjx'lled  from  his 
liereditary  states,  which  were  seized  by  the  vic- 
tors. H<;  invoked  the  aid  of  tlu;  imperial  cham- 
ber, which  cited  the  chiefs  of  the  league;  but  as, 
in  l.'ilW,  the  coinpetciH-y  of  that  tribunal  had 
been  denied  in  religious,  so  now  it  was  denied  in 
civil  matters.  .  .  .  Tlu^  following  years  exhibit 
on  both  sides  the  sanu!  jealousy,  the  same  du- 
pli(;ity,  often  the  same  violence  whcr(!  the  mask 
was  no  longer  recjuired,  with  as  many  ineiTectual 
attempts  to  proc-ure  a  union  between  them.  .  .  . 
Th((  j)r()gre.ss  of  events  continued  to  favour  tlu^ 
reformers.  TiTey  had  already  two  votes  in  the 
electoral  college;, —  those  of  Sa.xony  and  Uninden- 
burg ;  they  were  now  to  have  the  preponderance ; 
for  the  elector  palatine  and  Herman  archbishop 
of  (Cologne  abjured  their  religion,  thus  placing 
at  the  command  of  the  reformed  i)arty  four  votes 
against  three.  But  this  numerical  stiperiority 
did  not  lf)ng  remain.  .  .  .  The  i)ope  excommuni- 
cated the  arehbishoi),  deposed  him  from  bis  dig- 
nity, and  ordered  the  chai)ter  to  proceed  to  a 
new  election;  and  when  Jierman  refused  to  obey, 
Charles  sent  trooiw  to  exjiel  him.  ami  to  instal 
the  archbishop  elect,  Count  Adolf  of  Nassati. 
Herman  retired  to  his  patrimonial  estates,  when; 
lie  died  in  the  profession  of  the  reformed  religion. 
These  events  mortified  the  members  of  Ww.  Hmal- 
eald league ;  but  they  were  soon  partially  eon- 
soled  by  the  capture  of  Henry  duke  of  Uruns- 
wiek  [if»4tt],  who  had  the  temerity  to  collect 
troo|)s  and  invade  his  patrimonial  dominions. 
Tlieirsuc(!ess  gave  timbrage  to  the  emperor.  .  .  . 
He  knew  that  the  confederates  had  already  2(),()()() 
men  under  arms,  and  that  they  wore  actively, 
however  secretly,  augmenting  their  forces.  His 
first  care  was  to  cause  troops  to  be  as  secretly 


collected  In  his  hereditary  states;  his  second,  to 
si'diice,  if  possible,  some  leaders  of  the  proles- 
tanls.  With  Maurice  duke  of  Haxony  he  was 
soon  successful;  and  eventually  with  the  two 
margraves  of  liraiHlenburg,  who  agreed  to  make 
preparations  fur  a  caiui)aign  and  join  him  at  the 
projier  moment.  .  .  .  Ills  convocation  of  the  diet 
at  fiatisbon  jiriKlj,  which  after  a  vain  paradt; 
ended  in  nothing,  was  only  to  hiiie  his  real  de- 
signs. As  he  began  to  throw  olT  the  mask,  the 
reformed  theologians  preciidtately  withdrew; 
and  both  parties  took  the  tield,  but  not  until  they 
had  each  published  a  manifesto  to  Justify  this 
t'Xtreme  proceeding.  In  each  then?  was  much 
truth,  and  more  falseluxMl." — H.  A.  Dunham, 
llixt.  of  tin-  (,',  riiDinir  h'niiihy,  hk.  M,  ch.  2  (r.  W), 

A.  b.  1542-1544.— War  with  Francis  I.  of 
France.  -  Battle  of  Cerisoles. —  Treaty  of 
Crespy.     See  Kilvnci;:  A.  I).  irilW-lT)!?. 

A.  D.  15^2-1563.— The  beginning  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  reaction.— The  Council  of  Trent. 
See  I'AP.u  Y:   A.  1).  iriltT-indll. 

A.  D.  1546-1552.— War  of  Charles  against 
the  Protestants.— The  treachery  of  Maurice  of 
Saxony.— The  battle  of  Muhlber^.— The  em- 
peror's proposed  "Interim"  and  its  failure.— 
His  reverse  of  fortune. — Protestantism  trium- 
phant.—  The  Treaty  of  Passau. — "Luther's 
death  I  which  occurred  in  l.>l(i|  made  no  change 
in  the  resolution  which  Charles  had  at  last  taken 
to  crush  the  Ucformation  in  hisOerman  dominions 
by  force  of  arms;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  moru 
than  ever  stimulated  to  carry  out  his  i>urpos<!  by 
two  occurrences:  the  adoption  of  the  new  re- 
ligion by  one  who  was  not  only  an  Klector  of  tlio 
Kmpire,  but  one  of  tin;  chief  i)relateM  of  the 
(Jliurch,  the  Prince-Archbishop  of  ('ologne.  .  .  . 
The  other  event  that  intlucnc«!d  him  was  the  re- 
fusal of  the  Protestants  to  accei)t  as  binding  tho 
decrees  of  tht!  Council  of  Trent,  whi<'h  was  com- 
l)oscd  of  scarcely  any  members  but  a  few  Italian 
and  Spanish  jirelates,  and  from  which  they  ap- 
])(!aled  to  eitht^r  a  free  general  Council  or  a  na- 
tional Council  of  ih(!  Kmpire;  ofTcring,  at  the 
same  time,  if  Charles  should  prefer  it,  to  subndt 
th(!  whole  (juestion  of  religion  ton  joint  Commis- 
sion, composed  of  divines  of  each  party.  These 
remonstrances,  however,  the  Km|)eror  treated 
with  contcmipt.  He  had  been  for  sonu;  time  se- 
cretly raising  troops  in  diirerent  (piarters;  and, 
early  in  154(1,  he  made  a  fresh  treaty  with  tho 
Pope,  by  which  he  bound  him.self  instantly  to 
commence  warlike  operations,  and  which,  though 
it  had  been  negotiated  as  a  secret  treaty,  Paul 
instantly  i)ublished,  to  prevent  any  retraction  or 
delay  on  his  part.  War  therefore  now  began, 
though  Charles  i)rofessed  to  enter  upon  it,  not 
for  tlie  i)urp()se  of  (juforcinga  i)articular  religious 
belief  on  the  recusants,  but  for  that  of  re-estab- 
lishing the  Imperial  authority,  which,  as  he  af- 
tirmed,  many  of  the  confederal)!  i)rinces  had 
disowned.  Such  a  jiretext  he  ex|)ecled  to  sow 
disunion  in  the  body,  some  members  of  which 
were  far  from  desirous  to  weaken  the  great  con- 
federacy of  the  Empire:  and,  in  elTect,  it  did  pro- 
duce a  nesitatirjn  in  their  early  steps  that  had  the 
most  important  consequences  on  the  llrst  cam- 
paign ;  for,  in  spite  of  the  length  of  time  during 
which  he  had  secretly  been  preparing  for  war, 
when  it  came  they  were  more  ready  than  lie. 
They  at  once  took  the  tield  with  an  army  of 
90,000  men  and  120  guns,  while  he,  for  the  first" few 
weeks  after  the  declaration  of  war,  had  hardly 
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10,000  men  willi  liini  in  It<ktUtH)n.  .  .  .  Idit  tlif 
u(lvantuK<>  of  ii  Hiiij^lc  over  u  (Itvidctl  cuniiimriil 
witH  pcrliiips  never  iiiiiri- clearly  exeiiiplilleil  llitiii 
in  Die  llrst  iiperiitions  of  IIk^  two  urniieH  lie, 
fi8  tiie  wealier  piirly,  took  up  u  defensive  posi- 
tion neiir  In^olHtaitl :  hut,  tlioiij^li  they  itilviineeil 
within  Hi^lit  of  IiIm  lines,  they  eoiild  not  a^ree  on 
i\w  mode  of  iittaek,  or  even  on  the  prudence  of 
attacking  Idni  at  all.  .  .  .  At  last,  tlu;  confeiU'r- 
Htes  act inkllv  drew  olT,  and  Charles,  advaiiiiiiK. 
made  himself  master  of  many  important  towns, 
'wldcii  their  irresolution  alone  had  eiialiled  liiin  to 
u|)proa('li.  "  .Meanwhil(!  the  Kmperor  liad  won  an 
important  ally.  Tiiis  was  Duke  Maurice,  of  tiie 
All>ertine  line  of  the  Mouse  of  Saxony  (see  H.\x- 
<i^v:  A.  I),  i  IHO-l, ').'»;{),  to  wliom  sc^veral  oppor- 
tuniMleatlis  had  ^iven  the  ducal  seat  unexpect- 
C'dly,  in  l'')ll,  and  \vlios(!  amiiition  now  hungered 

for  the-  KIcctorale,  which  was  held  l>y  ti thcr 

(the  Krnestine)  brancli  of  thi;  family.  II(!  con- 
ceived tiie  idea  of  protltin^  liy  the  troubles  of  tiie 
time  to  will  iiossession  of  it.  "Willi  this  view, 
tiiou>r|i  Ik;  also  was  a  Protestant,  \\v  tendered  Ids 
services  to  tlie  lOmpcror,  who,  in  spitt;  of  liis 
youth,  discerned  in  liim  a  jironiLse  of  very  sii 
perlor  capacity,  f?laiily  accepted  his  aid,  and 
promised  to  reward  him  with  Hk;  territories  which 
ho  coveted.  Tiu!  advanta>?(!s  which  Protestant- 
ism eventually  derivcMl  from  Maiiricii's  success 
luiH  blinded  soiiu;  historians  to  tlie  infamy  of  tiie 
conduct  l»y  wliicli  Ik;  achieved  it.  .  .  .  The  Kli'c- 
tor  (John  Fr(!derickl  was  liis  |second|  cousin; 
tlift  Land)^rav(!  of  llcsst!  was  ids  father-in-law. 
Pleading?  an  unwillin^iies'^  while  so  yotuiK  (he 
was  Imrely  21)  to  en/;aji:i  a  the  war,  lie  volun- 
teered to  undertake  the  protection  of  ids  cousin's 
dotniniouH  during  Ids  absence  in  tin;  tl(dd.  His 
offer  was  thankfully  acccitted;  liut  ho  was  no 
sooner  installed  in  his  cliarp;  than  Iw  be^aii  to 
negotiate  witli  tlu!  enemy  to  iiivadc!  Ww  territories 
wliich  ho  had  bound  himself  to  {irotect.  And  on 
rocoiving  from  diaries  a  copy  of  a  decree,  called 
the  Ban  of  the  Empires  wliicli  liad  just  liecn  i.ssued 
against  liotli  the  Klector  and  tlie  Landgrave,  ho 
at  oneo  raised  a  force  of  Ids  own,  with  wliicli  lie 
ovoTan  one  jiortionof  [tlie  Elector's]  dominions, 
while  a  division  of  the  Imperial  army  attacked 
the  rest;  and  ho  would  jirobably  have  HiK^ceeded 
at  once  in  subduing  tlie  whole  Elec^torate,  had  the 
main  body  of  tlio  I'rotestants  been  able  to  maintain 
the  war  on  the  Danube. "  Hut  (Miarlcs's  successes 
there  brought  about  a  suspension  of  hostilities 
which  enaliled  the  Elector  to  return  and  "clia.stisci 
Maurice  for  his  treachery;  to  drive  him  not  onlv 
from  the  towns  and  districts  which  he  had  scizc(l, 
but  to  strip  him  also  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
territory  which  bclongud  to  him  by  inheritance." 
Charles  was  unable,  at  first,  to  give  any  assis- 
tance to  Ids  ally.  The  Elector,  however,  wlio 
was  the  worst  of  gent-rals,  so  scattered  his  forces 
that  wlieii,  "on  the  2;{(1  of  April  [1547],  Charles 
reached  the  Elbe  and  prepared  to  attack  him,  ]u\ 
liad  no  advantage;  over  his  assailant  but  tliat  of 
position.  That  indeed  was  very  strong.  Ih;  lay 
at  Muiilberg,  on  the  riglit  bank  of  the  river, 
which  at  that  point  is  800  yards  wide  and  more 
than  four  feet  deep,  with  a  stream  so  rajiid  as  to 
render  the  passage,  even  for  liorsemen,  a  task  of 
great  dilHculty  and  danger."  Agiunst  the  re- 
monstrances of  liis  ablest  general,  the  Duke  of 
Alva,  Charles,  favored  by  a  heavy  fog,  led  his 
army  across  the  river  and  boldly  attacked.  The 
Elector  attempted  to  retreat,  but  his  retreat  be- 


came a  rout.  .Many  fell,  but  many  more  were 
taken  prisoners,  including  the  Elector  and  th<; 
Landgrave  of  llessc.  The  victory  was  decisive 
for  tlie  time,  ami  Charles  used  it  witliout  inodera 
tion  or  generosity  lie  declared  a  forfeiture  of  the 
whole  Electorate  of  Saxony  by  .loliii  Krederick, 
and  conferred  it  upon  the  Ircuchcrous  Maurice; 
and, "though  .Maurice  was  son  in  lawof  the  Land- 
grave of  Ilesse,  he  stripped  that  priiK cof  his  terri- 
tories, and,  by  a  de\'ice  scarcely  rcinovcd  from  the 
tricksof  akiilnapper,  threw  him  alsoiiilit  prison." 
Charles  Heemed  now  to  be  completely  master  of 
the  situation  in  (Jiriiiany,  and  there  was  Utile  oj) 
position  to  his  will  in  a  diet  which  lie  convened 
at  Augsburg. — C,  I).  Yonge,  'J'/irn'  (VnluriiM  of 
Miiilirn  llintiin/,  r/i.  1.  —  "lie  opened  tlie  Diet  of 
Augsburg  (Se'plember  1,  IT)  17),  in  the  hope  of 
filially  bringing  about  the  union  so  long  desiretl 
and  so  frefpicntly  allcinpteil,  but  which  he  de- 
spaired of  elTecling  tliroiigli  a  council  wlii<'li  the 
I'rotestants  had  rejected  in  advance.  .  .  .  My 
the  famous  'Interim'  of  Augsburg  —  the  joint 
production  of  .liiliiis  von  I'llug,  liisliopof  Nauin- 
lierg;  .Micliael  llelding,  coadjulorof  Ment/ ;  and 
the  wily  and  siilitle  .loliii  Agricola.  preacher  to 
the  Elector  of  liraiideiiburg  —  I'rolcstanls  wero 
permitted  to  receive  the  IJoly  Eucharist  under 
liolli  kinds;  llie  I'rolcstiintclerL'V  alreaiiy  marrieil 
to  retain  their  wives;  and  a  tacit  approval  given 
to  tlie  retention  of  properly  already  taken  from 
the  Chiircli.  This  instrument  was,  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  a  niasterpiece  of  duplicity,  and  as 
such  satistied  no  Jiarty.  The  Catholics  of  (icr- 
many,  tlie  I'rotestants,  and  tin;  Court  of  Home, 
each  took  exception  to  it.  .  .  .  Maurice,  the  new 
Elector  of  Saxony,  unwilling  to  give  tin;  Interim 
an  unconditional  approval,  coiisulled  willi  a  num- 
ber of  I'rotestanl  llieologians,  headed  by  .MelaiiC- 
tlioii,  as  to  how  far  iKMiiiglit  accept  its  provisions 
Willi  a  safe  conscience.  In  reply  they  drew  up 
what  is  known  as  the  Leipsig  Interim  (I'llH),  in 
wliich  they  stated  that  (|uestions  of  ritual  and 
(!eremonv,  and  others  of  minor  importance,  which 
tliey  designated  by  tlu;  generic  word  adiapliora, 
miglit  be  wholly  overlooked  ;  and  even  in  points 
of  a  strictly  doctrinal  character,  they  (;xpress(!d 
themselves  favourable  to  concession  and  coinpro- 
mi.se.  .  .  .  Such  Lutheran  preachers  as  profes.sed 
to  be  faithful  followers  of  their  master,  made  a 
determined  op|)osition  to  the  '  Interim, 'and  began 
a  vigorous  assault  upon  itsadiapiioristic  clauses. 
The  Anti  adiaphorists,  as  they  were  called,  were 
headed  by  Flaiiiis  Illyriciis,  who  l\-ing  an  ardent 
disciple  of  Lutlier's,  and  jios.sessing  somewhat  of 
his  courage  and  energy,  repaired  to  .Magdeburg, 
who.se  bold  citizens  were  as  detiant  of  imperial 
jiower  as  they  wen;  contemptuous  of  pajial  au- 
thority. Hut  in  s|)ite  of  this  spirited  oj  position, 
tilt;  Interim  was  gra<lually  accepted  by  several 
I'rotestant  countries  and  cities  —  a  fact  wl-icli  en- 
couraged the  emperor  at  the  Diet  of  Augsb.irg,  in 
ITi.'iO,  to  niakeatinalefTort  to  liavi;  the  I'rotestants 
attend  the  sessions  of  tin;  Council  of  Trent,  a;fain 
oixMicd  by  I'ope  Julius  III.  .  .  .  After  a  sliort  de- 
lay, deiiuties  from  Hraiidcnburg,  WUrlenibcrg, 
and  Sa.xony  began  to  a])pear  at  Tri'nt;  ami  oven 
the  Wittenberg  tiieologians,  headed  by  Melanc- 
tlion,  were  already  on  their  way  to  the  Council, 
when  Maurice  of  Saxony,  liaving  secured  all  the 
advantages  ho  hoped  to  obtain  by  an  alliance  with 
the  Catholic  party,  and  regardl(;.ss  of  the  obliga- 
tions by  which  he  wasboi  .1(1,  jiroceedod  tolietniy 
both  the  emperor  and  his    country.      Having 
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received  a  commission  to  carry  into  effect  the 
ban  of  the  empire  passed  upon  Magdeburg,  lie 
was  in  a  position  to  assemble  a  large  body  of 
troops  in  Germany  without  exciting  suspicion, 
or  revealing  his  ulterior  purposes.  Heside"  unit- 
ing to  himself,  as  confederates  in  his  plot,  John 
Albert,  Duke  of  Mecklenburg;  Albert,  Margrave 
of  Brandenburg;  and  William,  Landgrave  of 
Ilesse,  eldest  son  of  Philip  of  lles.se,  he  entered 
into  a  secret  treaty  (Oct.  5,  ir)51)  with  Henry  II., 
King  of  France,  who,  as  was  pretended,  coming 
into  Germany  as  tiio  saviour  of  the  country, 
seized  the  cities  of  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun. 
Maurice  also  held  out  to  Henry  the  prospect  of 
securing  the  imperial  crown.  Everything  be- 
ing in  readiness  for  action,  Maurice  advancing 
through  Thuringia,  seized  tlie  city  of  Aug.sburg, 
and  suddenly  made  his  appearance  before  Inns- 
pruck,  whence  the  emperor,  who  lay  sick  of  a 
severe  attack  of  the  gout,  was  hastily  conveyed 
on  a  litter,  through  tlie  passes  of  the  mountains, 
to  Villach,  in  Carinthia.  While  Maurice  was  thus 
making  himself  master  of  Innspruck,  the  King 
of  the  French  was  carrying  out  his  part  of  the 
progmmme  by  actively  prosecuting  the  war  in 
Lorraine.  Charles  V.,  now  destitute  of  the  ina- 
teriai  resources  necessarj'  to  carry  on  a  success- 
ful campaign  against  the  combined  armies  of  the 
French  king  and  the  German  princes,  and  de- 
spairing of  putting  an  end  to  the  obstinate  con- 
flict by  his  personal  endeavc"''s  resolved  to 
re-establish,  if  possible,  his  waning  power  by 
peaceful  negotiations.  To  this  end,  he  commis- 
sioned his  brother  Ferdinand  to  conclude  the 
Treaty  of  Passau  (Julj'  30, 1552),  which  provided 
that  Philip  of  Hesse  should  be  set  at  liberty,  and 
gave  pledges  for  the  speedy  settlement  of  all  re- 
ligious and  political  differences  by  a  Diet,  to  be 
summoned  at  an  early  day.  It  further  provided 
that  neither  the  emperor  nor  the  Protestant 
princes  should  put  any  restraint  upon  freedom  of 
conscience,  and  that  all  questions  arising  in  the 
interval  between  the  two  parties  should  be  re- 
ferred for  settlement  to  an  Imperial  Commis- 
sion, composed  of  an  equal  number  of  Catholics 
and  Protestants.  In  consequence  of  the  war  then 
being  carried  on  by  the  empire  against  France 
for  the  recovery  of  the  three  bishoprics  of  Lor- 
raine of  which  \he  French  had  taken  possession, 
the  Diet  did  not  convene  until  February  5,  1555." 
— J.  Alzog,  Manual  of  Universal  Church  History, 
V.  3,  pp.  2t6-279. 

Also  in  :  W.  Robertson,  Hist,  of  the  Reign  of 
Charles  V.,  hk.  8-10  {v.  2-3).— L.  von  Kanke, 
Civil  Wars  and  Monarchy  in  France,  ch.  6. — 
E.  E.  Crowe,  Cardinal  Granvelle  and  Maurice 
of  tS^ixony  (Eminent  Foreign  Statesmen,  v.  1). 
— L.  Hilusser,  Tfie  Period  of  the  Reformation,  ch. 
15-17.  — G.  P.  Fisher,  Hist,  of  the  Reformation, 
eh.  5. —  F.  Kohlrausch,  Hist,  of  Germany,  ch. 
20. 

A.  D,  1547. — Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Charles 
v.,  changing  the  relations  of  the  Netherland 
provinces  to  the  Empire.  See  NKTHEnLANDs: 
A.  D.  1547. 

A.  D.  1552- -361.— Battle  of  Sievershausen 
and  death  of  Maurice. — The  Religious  Peace 
of  Augsburg.— Abdication  of  Charles  V.— Suc- 
cession of  Ferdinand  I. — The  halting  of  the 
Reformation  and  the  rally  of  Cathonc  resis- 
tance.— By  the  treaty  of  Passau,  Maurice  of 
Saxony  bound  himself  to  defend  the  empire 
against  the  French  and  the  Turks.     ' '  He  accord- 


ingly took  the  field  against  the  latter,  but  with 
little  success,  t  le  imperial  commander,  Castaldo, 
contravening  all  his  efforts  by  plundering  Hun- 
gar}' and  drawing  upon  himself  the  hatred  of  the 
people.  Charles,  meanwhile,  marched  against 
the  F-ench,  and,  without  hesitation,  again  de- 
posed the  corporative  governments  reinstated  by 
ilaurice,  on  his  way  through  Augsburg,  Ulm, 
Es.slingen,  etc.  ^Metz,  valiantly  defended  by  the 
Duke  de  Guise,  was  vainly  besieged  for  some 
months,  and  the  Emperor  was  at  length  forced  to 
retreat.  The  French  w  -re,  nevertheless,  driven 
out  of  Italy.  The  aged  emperor  now  sighed  for 
peace.  Ferdinand,  averse  to  open  warfare,  placed 
his  hopes  on  the  imperceptible  effect  of  a  con- 
sistently pursued  system  of  suppression  i\nd 
Jesuitical  obscurantism.  ^laurice  was  answer- 
able for  the  continuance  of  tiie  peace,  the  terms 
of  which  he  had  prescribed.  .  .  .  Albert  the 
Wild  [of  Brandenburg]  was  the  only  one  among 
the  princes  who  was  stil"  desirous  of  war.  In- 
different to  augh:  else,  he  marched  at  the  head  of 
some  thousand  followers  through  central  Ger- 
many, murdering  and  plundering  as  he  passed 
along,  with  the  intent  of  once  more  laying  the 
Francouian  and  Sa.\on  bishoprics  waste  in  the 
name  of  the  gospel.  The  princes  at  length 
formed  the  Heidelberg  confederacy  against  this 
monster  and  the  emperor  put  him  under  the  bann 
of  the  empire,  which  Maurice  uudertook  to  exe- 
cute, although  he  had  been  his  old  friend  and 
con.pt'iion  in  arms.  Albert  was  engaged  in 
plundering  the  archbishopric  of  "Magdeburg, 
when  Maurice  came  up  with  him  at  Sievershaus- 
en. A  murderous  engagement  took  place  (A.  D. 
1553).  Three  of  the  princes  of  Brunswick  were 
slain.  Albert  was  severely  wounded,  and  Mau- 
rice fell  at  the  moment  when  victory  declared  in 
his  favour,  in  the  33d  year  of  his  age,  in  the 
midst  of  his  promising  career.  .  .  .  Every  ob- 
stacle was  now  removed,  and  a  peace,  known  as 
the  religious  peace  of  Augsburg,  was  concluded 
by  the  diet  held  in  that  city,  A.  D.  .  ';55.  This 
peace  was  naturally  a  mere  politica?  .'greement 
provisionally  entered  into  by  the  princes  for 
the  beneflt,  not  of  religion,  but  of  themselves. 
Popular  opinion  was  dumb,  knights,  burgesses, 
and  peasants  bending  in  lowly  submission  to  the 
mandate  of  their  sovereigns.  By  this  treaty, 
bninded  in  history  as  the  most  lawless  ever  con- 
certed in  Genuany,  the  principle  'cujus  regio, 
ejus,  religio,'  the  faith  of  the  prince  must  be  that 
of  the  people,  was  laid  down.  By  it  not  only  all 
the  Reformed  subjects  of  a  Catholic  prince  were 
exposed  to  the  utmost  cruelty  and  tyranny,  but 
the  religion  of  each  separate  country  was  rendered 
dependent  on  the  caprice  of  the  reigning  prince; 
of  this  the  Pfalz  offered  a  sad  example,  the  re- 
ligion of  the  people  being  thus  four  times  arbi- 
trarily changed.  .  .  .  Freedom  of  belief,  con- 
lined  to  the  immediate  subjects  of  the  empire, 
for  instance,  to  the  reigning  princes,  the  free 
nobility,  and  the  city  counL-illors,  was  monopo- 
lized by  at  most  20,000  privileged  persons.  .  .  . 
The  false  peace  concluded  at  Augsburjj  was  im- 
mediately followed  by  Charles  V.'s  abdication  of 
his  numerous  crowns  [see  Netheklands:  A.  D. 
1555].  He  would  willingly  have  resigned  that 
of  the  empire  to  his  son  Philip,  hacl  not  the 
Spanish  education  of  that  prince,  his  gloomy  and 
bigoted  character,  inspired  the  Germans  with  an 
aversion  as  unconquerable  as  that  with  which  ht 
beheld  them.    Ferdinand  had,  mcreovcr,  gained 
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the  favour  of  the  German  princes.  Charles, 
nevertheless,  influenced  by  affection  towards  his 
son,  bestowed  upon  him  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
German  provinces,  the  Netherlands,  besides  Spain, 
Milan,  Naples,  and  the  West  Indies  (America). 
Ferdinand  received  the  rest  of  the  German 
hereditary  possessions  of  his  house,  besides  Bo- 
hemia and  Hungary.  .  .  .  Ferdinand  I.,  opposed 
in  his  hereditary  provinces  by  a  predominatii.g 
Protestant  party,  which  he  was  compelled  to  tol- 
erate, was  politically  overbalanced  by  his  nephew, 
Philip  II.,  in  Spain  and  Italy,  where  Catholicism 
flourished.  The  preponderance  of  the  Spanish 
over  the  Austrian  branch  of  the  house  of  llabs- 
burg  exercised  the  most  pernicious  influence  on 
the  whole  of  Germany,  by  securing  to  the  Catho- 
lics a  support  which  rendered  reconciliation  im- 
possible. .  .  .  The  religious  disputes  and  petty 
egotism  of  the  several  estates  of  the  empire  had 
utterly  ftilled  every  sentiment  of  patriotism,  and 
not  a  d  ssentient  voice  was  raised  against  the 
will  of  ( ;harles  V. ,  which  beotowed  the  whole  of 
the  Netherlands,  one  of  the  finest  of  the  i)rov- 
inces  of  Germany,  upon  Spain,  the  division  and 
consequent  weakening  of  the  powerfid  liouse  of 
Hai)sburg  being  regarded  by  the  jirinces  with 
delight.  At  the  same  time  that  the  ixnvurof  the 
Protest  uit  party  was  shaken  by  the  jieace  of 
Augsburg,  Caidinal  Canilfa  mounted  the  pontif- 
ical throne  as  Paul  IV.,  tiie  first  pope  who,  fol- 
lowing the  plan  of  the  Jesuits,  abandoned  the 
sj'steui  of  defence  for  that  of  attack.  The  Ref- 
ormation no  sooner  ceased  to  progress,  than  a 
preve  itive  movement  began  [see  Papacy:  A.  D. 
1537-L563].  .  .  .  Ferdinand  I.  was  in  a  ditlicult 
position.  Paul  IV.  refused  to  acknowledge  him 
on  account  of  the  peace  concluded  between  him 
and  the  Protestants,  whom  he  was  unable  to  op- 
pose, and  whose  tenets  he  refused  to  embrace,  not- 
witlHtanding  the  expressed  wish  of  the  majority 
of  his  subjects.  Like  his  brother,  he  intrigued 
and  diplomatized  until  his  Jesuitical  confessor, 
Bobiulilla,  and  the  new  pope,  Pius  IV.,  again 
plaied  him  on  good  terms  with  Rome'  A.  I). 
1559.  .  .  .  Augustus,  elector  of  Saxony,  the 
brother  of  Maurice,  alarmed  at  the  fresh  alliance 
between  the  emperor  and  pope,  convoked  a 
meeting  of  the  Protestant  leailers  at  Naumberg. 
His  fears  were,  however,  allayed  by  the  peaceful 
proposals  of  the  emperor  (A.  D.  1561).  ...  A 
last  attempt  to  save  the  unity  of  the  German 
church,  in  the  event  of  its  separation  from  that 
of  Rome,  was  made  by  Ferdinand,  who  convoked 
the  spiritual  electoral  princes,  the  archbishops 
and  bishops,  for  that  purpose  to  Vienna,  but  the 
consideration  with  which  he  was  compelled  to 
treat  the  pope  rendered  his  efforts  weak  and  in- 
cfl^ectual.  .  .  .  The  Protestants,  blind  (o  the  unity 
and  strength  resulting  from  the  policy  of  the 
Catholics,  weakened  themselves  more  and  more 
by  divisi<'n." — W.  Menzel,  Hist,  of  Germany, 
sect.  197-198  (r.  2). 

A.  D.  1556-1558.  —  Abdication  of  the  em- 
peror, Charles  V.,  and  election  of  his  brother, 
rerdinand.     See  NETnKiii.ANns:  A.  I).  1555. 

A..  D.  1556-1609. — The  degeneracy  of  the 
Reformation. — Internal  hostilities  of  Protes- 
tantism.— Tolerant  reigns  of  Ferdinand  I.  and 
Maximilian  II. — Renewed  persecution  under 
Rudolf  II. — The  risings  against  him. — His 
cessions  and  abdications. — "Germany  was  ex- 
ternally at  peace.  When  the  peace  was  broken 
la  Protestant  states,  the  Protestants  themselves, 


that  is,  a  part  of  their  divines,  were  the  cause  of 
the  disturbance.  These  were  '  frantic '  Luther- 
ans. The  theologian  Flacius,  at  Jena,  openly 
attacked  ilelanethon  as  a  '  traitor  to  the  church,' 
on  account  of  his  strivings  for  peace.  The  re- 
ligious controversies  in  tlie  bosom  of  the  adher- 
ents of  the  Augsburg  Confession  had  been  since 
Luther's  death  inflamed  to  madness  by  a  strict 
Lutheran  party,  by  slaves  of  the  letter,  who 
raged  not  oidy  against  the  Zwinglian  and  Cal- 
vinistic  reformations,  btit  against  Mclancthou 
and  those  who  sympathized  with  him.  Tho 
theological  pugilists  disgraced  Protestantism, 
and  aroused  such  a  spirit  of  jHTsecution  that 
Melancthon  difd  on  the  19th  of  Ai)ril,  1560, 
'weary  and  full  of  anxiety  of  soul  about  the 
future  of  the  Reformation  and  the  German  na- 
tion.' His  followers,  'Lutheran'  preachers  and 
professors,  were  persecuted,  banished,  impris- 
oned, on  account  of  suspicion  of  being  inclined 
to  the  '  Reformed '  [(!alvinistic]  as  distinguished 
from  'Evangelical'  views;  jirayers  for  the  'ex- 
tirpation of  heresy '  were  offered  in  the  churches 
of  Saxony,  and  a  medal  struck  'to  commemorate 
the  victory  of  Christ  over  the  Devil  and  Reason,' 
that  is,  over  Melancthon  and  his  moderate  i);irty. 
.  .  .  Each  parson  and  professor  held  himself  to 
be  a  divinely  inspired  watchman  of  Zion,  who 
had  to  watch  over  jiurity  of  doctrine.  .  .  .  The 
universal  prevalence  of  '  trials  for  witchcraft '  in 
Protestant  districts,  with  their  chambers  of  tor- 
ture and  burnings  at  tiie  stake,  marked  the  new 
priestcraft  of  Lutheran  Protestantism  in  its  de- 
basement into  a  dogmatizing  church.  This 
quickly  degenerating  Protestant  Church  com- 
prised a  mass  of  separate  churches,  because  the 
vanity  and  .selfishness  of  the  court  clergy  at  every 
court,  and  the  ])rofessors  of  every  university, 
would  have  1;  church  of  meir  own.  .  .  .  Every 
misfortune  to  tiie  'Reformed'  churches  caused  a 
malevolent  joy  in  the  Lutheran  camp,  and  every 
common  measure  against  the  common  enemy 
was  rejected  by  the  Lutheran  clergy  from  hatred 
to  the  '  Reformed.' .  .  .  The  emperor  Ferdinand 

I.  had  long  been  convinced  that  some  cliunge  was 
rcfiuired  in  tiie  Churcii  of  Rome.  As  he  wrote 
to  his  ambassador  in  Trent,  'If  a  reform  of  the 
Church  did  not  proceed  from  the  Church  herself, 
he  would  undertake  the  charge  of  it  in  Germany.' 
He  never  ceased  to  offer  his  mediation  between 
the  two  religious  parties.  He  thought,  and 
thought  justly,  that  a  compromise  was  possible 
in  Germany.  .  .  .  The  change  which  gradually 
took  place  in  the  head  and  heart  of  Ferdinand 
had  not  extended  to  those  who  sat  in  St.  Peter's 
chair.  Ferdinand  I.,  to  improve  the  moral  state 
of  the  old  Ciiurch,  insisted  most  strongly  on  the 
abolition  of  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy;  this  the 
Pope  declared  the  most  indispensable  prop  of 
the  Papacy.  As  thus  his  i)roposals  came  to 
naught,  he  attempted  to  introduce  the  jiroposed 
reformation  into  his  hereditary  domains;  but 
just  as  he  was  beginning  to  be  the  Reformer  of 
these  provinces,  death  removed  him  from  the 
world,  on  the  25th  of  July,  1564.  .  .  .  His  oldest 

son  and  successor,  Maximilian  11 was  out 

and  out  German.  Growing  up  in  the  groat 
movement  of  the  time,  the  Emperor  Maximilian 

II.  was  warmly  devoted  to  the  new  ideas.  He 
hated  the  Jesuits  and  the  Papacy.  ...  He  re- 
mained in  the  middle  between  Protestants  and 
Catholics,  but  really  above  both.  ...  He  fa- 
vored the  Reformation  in  his  Austrian  dominions; 
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''e  very  time  when  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  the 
L  Charles  V. ,  had  commenced  the  bloodiest 

persecution  against  the  Retormed  Church  in  tl\e 
Netherlands  ...  ;  at  the  very  time  when  the 
French  court,  ruled  and  led  by  Jesuits,  put  into 
execution  the  long-prepared  conspiracy  of  St. 
Bartholomew.  ...  lie  never  ceased  to  call  the 
kings  of  France  and  Spain  to  gentleness  and 
toleration.  ...  'I  have  no  power,'  said  the  em- 
peror, 'over  consciences,  and  may  constrain  no 
man's  faith.'  The  princes  imanimously  elected 
the  son  of  Maximilian  as  King  of  the  Romans, 
and  Max  received  another  gratification:  he  was 
elected  king  by  the  gallant  nation  of  the  Poles. 
Thus  the  house  of  Austria  was  again  poweriully 
strengthened.  Hungary,  Poland,  Bohemia,  and 
Germany,  luiited  under  one  ruler,  formed  a  power 
which  could  meet  Turkey  and  Russia.  The 
Turks  and  the  Russians  were  pressing  forward. 
The  Turkish  wars,  more  than  anything  else, 
prevented  Max  from  carrying  out  his  long  cher- 
ished plan  and  giving  a  constitution  to  the  em- 
pire and  church  of  the  Germans.  He  who  tow- 
ered high  above  the  Papal  party  and  the  miserable 
controversies  of  Protestant  divines,  and  whose 
clear  mind  saw  what  the  times  required,  would 
have  had  every  qiialification  for  such  a  task. 
But  in  the  midst  of  his  great  projects,  Maximilian 
II.  died,  in  his  4'Jth  year,  on  the  12th  of  October, 
1576;  as  emperor,  'lonest,  mild  and  wise,  and 
elevated  above  all  religious  controversies  to  a 
degree  that  no  prince  has  ever  reached.  He  had 
always  been  a  rock  of  offence  to  the  Catholic 
party.  .  .  .  But  Rudolf  [.son  of  .aximilian  II.], 
when  he  became  emperor  [1576],  surrounded  by 
secret  Jesuits  who  had  been  his  teachers  and  ad- 
visers, became  the  humblest  slave  of  the  oracr 
and  let  it  :'o  what  it  would.  Rudolf  had  been 
sent  by  his  father  for  the  i:  terests  of  his  own 
house  to  the  Spanish  court,  a  terrible  punish- 
ment now  followed  this  seL  seeking.  Rudolf 
confirmed  liberty  of  conscience  •  nly  to  the  nobles, 
not  to  the  citizens  or  peasi'  .is.  He  forbade  the 
two  latter  classes  to  visit  th  ,  Evangelical  churches, 
he  closed  their  schools,  ./fdered  them  to  frequent 
Catholic  churches,  thiv...tened  disobedience  with 
banishment,  and  even  in  the  case  of  nobles  he 
dismissed  front  his  court  charges  all  who  were 
not  strict  papists.  The  people  of  Vienna  and 
Austria  hated  him  for  these  orders.  .  .  .  AVith- 
out  any  judicial  investigation  he  threatened  free 
cities  with  '  execution.'  Aix  la  Cliapelle  expelled 
his  troops.  Gebhard,  the  elector  of  Cologne, 
married  a  Countess  von  ^lansfeld  and  went  over 
to  Protestantism.  .  .  .  The  Protestants  supported 
him  badly;  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  were  at 
bitter  feud  with  each  other,  and  weakened  them- 
selves in  the  struggle.  ...  It  was  a  croaking  of 
ravens,  and  a  great  field  of  the  dead  was  not  far 
off.  .  .  .  The  Emperor  Rudolf,  .  .  .  on  a  return 
iournej^  from  Rome,  vowed  to  Our  Lady  of 
Loretto,  'his  Generalissima,'  to  extirpate  heretics 
at  the  risk  of  his  life.  In  his  hereditary  estates 
he  ordered  all  who  were  not  papists  to  leave  the 
territory.  Soon  iifterwards  he  pulled  down  the 
EvangcMcal  churches,  and  dispersed  the  citizens 
by  arms.  He  intended  soon  to  begin  the  same 
proceedings  in  Hungary  and  Bohemia;  but  in 
Hungary  the  nation  rose  in  defence  ot  its  liberty 
and  faith.  The  receipt  of  the  intelligence  that 
the  Hungarian  malcontents  were  progressing 
victoriously  produced — what  there  had  been 
Bymptoms  of  before  —  insanity.     The  members 


of  the  house  of  Austria  assembled,  and  declared 
'  The  Emperor  Rudolf  can  be  no  longer  head  of 
the  house,  because  unfortunately  it  is  too  \  lain 
that  his  Roman  Imperial  Majesty  .  .  .  was  not 
competent  or  tit  to  govern  the  kingdoms.'  The 
Archduke  Matthias  [eldest  brother  of  Rudolf] 
was  elected  head  of  the  Austriim  house  [1606]. 
He  collected  an  army  of  20,000  men,  and  maclo 
known  that  he  woukl  depose  the  emperor  from 
the  government  of  his  hereditary  domains.  Ru- 
dolf's Jesuitical  flatterers  had  named  him  the  '  Bo- 
hemian Solomon.'  II(!  now,  in  terror,  without 
drawing  sword,  ceded  Hungary  and  Austria  to 
Matthias,  and  gave  him  also  the  government  of 
Moravia.  Matthias  guaranteed  religicms  liberty 
to  the  Austrians.  Rudolf  did  the  .s;ime  to  the 
Bohemians  and  Silesians  by  the  '  Letters  of  Ma- 
jesty.' Rudolf,  to  escape  deposition  by  Mat- 
thias, abdicated  the  throne  o.'  Bohemia." — W. 
Zimmerman,  Popular  Uist.  of  Oermuny,  bk.  5,  ch. 
2(.    4). 

Ai.so  IN:  F.  Kohlrausch,  IIiHt.  of  Germany, 
ch.  21. 

A.  D.  1608-1618.— The  Evangelical  Union 
and  the  Catholic  League. — The  Jiilich-Cleve 
contest. — Troubles  in  Bohemia. — The  begin- 
ning of  the  Thirty  Years  War. — "  3Iany  Prot- 
estants were  alarmeil  by  the  attempts  Rudolf 
had  made  to  put  them  down,  and  especially  by 
his  allowing  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  to  seize  the 
free  city  of  DonauwOrth,  formerly  a  Bavarian 
town,  and  make  it  Catholic.  In  1608  a  number 
of  Protestants  joined  together  and  formed,  for 
ten  years,  a  league  callctl  The  Union.  Its  forma- 
tion was  due  chiefly  to  the  exertions  of  Prince 
Christian  of  Anhalt,  who  had  busily  intrigued 
with  Henry  IV.  of  France;  but  its  head  was  the 
Elector  Palatine.  As  the  latter  belonged  to  the 
Reformed  Church,  the  Lutherans  for  the  most 
part  treated  tlie  Union  coldly;  and  the  Elector  of 
Saxony  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  It 
s^oon  had  an  opportunity  of  acting.  Duke  Wil- 
liam of  Jlllich,  who  held  Jlilich,  Cleve,  and  other 
lands,  died  in  1609.  John  Sigmund,  Elector  of 
Brandenburg,  and  the  Palsgrave  of  Neuberg, 
both  members  of  the  Union,  claimed  to  be  his 
heirs,  and  took  possession  of  his  landi--.  The 
p]mpercr  Rudolf  sent  his  brother,  the  Archduke 
Leopold,  Bishop  of  Passau,  to  drive  out  these 
princes.  The  Union  thereupon  formed  an  alli- 
ance with  Henry  IV.  of  France  [see  Fuaxce: 
A.  D.  1599-1010],  and,  coming  to  the  aid  of  its 
members,  scattered  the  forces  of  the  Archduke 
in  1610.  The  Catholics  now  took  fright,  and 
hastened  to  form  a  League  which  .should  hold 
the  Union  in  check.  It  was  formed  for  nine 
years,  and  the  supreme  command  was  given  to 
Maximilian,  Duke  of  Bavaria.  The  death  of 
Henry  IV.  took  away  from  the  Union  its  chief 
source  of  strength,  so  that  it  shrank  from  a  gen- 
eral war.  The  two  princes,  however,  who  liad 
given  rise  to  the  quarrel,  kept  for  a  time  the 
JlUich-Cleve  territory.  In  1011  [1618]  the  power 
of  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  was  further  in- 
creased by  his  succeeding  to  the  Duchy  of  Prus- 
sia. From  this  time  East  Prussia  was  always 
joined  to  the  3[ark  or  Electorate  of  Brandenlturg. 
It  was  now,  therefore,  that  the  hou.se  of  Bran- 
denburg laid  the  foundations  of  its  future  great- 
ness. Matthias,  in  order  to  pacify  the  Austrian 
States,  granted  them  full  religious  liberty.  In 
1009  the  Bohemian  States  also  obtained  from 
Rudolf  a  Royal  Charter,  called  '  The  Letter  of 
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Majesty,'  conceding  to  nobility,  knights  and 
town.s  perfect  freedom  in  religious  matters,  ui  I 
the  right  to  build  Protestant  churches  audsclio.  ..s 
on  their  own  and  on  the  royal  lauds.  Boheniia 
showed  no  gratitude  for  this  favour.  Suspecting 
his  designs,  the  Bohemians  even  shut  Rudolf  up 
in  his  castle  at  Prague  in  1611,  and  asked  Mat- 
thias to  come  to  their  aid.  lie  did  so,  and  seized 
the  supremo  power.  Next  year  Rudolf  died. 
Matthias  was  crowned  at  Frankfurt  with  great 
pomp,  but  he  was  no  better  titled  for  the  throne 
than  his  brother.  lie  was  comiK-lled  to  yield 
much  to  the  Protestants,  yet  favoured  the  Jesuits 
in  their  continued  efforts  to  convert  Germany. 
Ilis  government  was  so  feeble  that  his  brothers 
at  length  made  him  accept  Ferdinand,  Duke  of 
Styria,  as  his  coadjutor.  In  1617  Ferdinand  was 
elected  as  Rudolf's  successor  to  the  crowns  of 
Bohemia  and  Hungary,  and  from  this  time  all 
real  power  in  the  IIabsl)urg  ])ossessii)ns  was 
wielded  by  him.  Ferdinand  was  a  young  man, 
but  had  already  given  proof  of  great  energy  of 
character.  .  .  .  The  Protestant'"  looked  forward 
with  dread  to  his  reign  if  he  should  receive  the 
Imperial  crown.  Styria  had  iiecome  almost 
■wholly  Lutheran.  Wheu  Ferdinand  succeeded 
his  father,  he  had  driven  ou.'  the  Protestant 
families,  and  made  the  land  altogether  Catholic. 
No  Catholic  prince  had  ever  shown  himself  more 
reckless  as  to  the  means  by  which  he  served  his 
church.  The  Protestants,  therefore,  had  good 
reason  to  fear  that  if  he  became  Emperor  he 
would  renew  the  policy  of  Charles  V.,  and  try 
to  bring  back  the  okl  state  of  things,  in  which 
there  was  but  one  Church  as  there  was  but  one 
Empire.  Events  proved  that  these  fears  were 
well  founded.  The  lar.t  (hiys  of  JIatthias  were 
very  troubled.  Two  Protestant  churches  were 
built  in  Bohemia,  (>ne  in  the  territory  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Prague,  the  other  In  that  of  the 
Abbot  of  Braunau.  These  princes,  with  per- 
mission of  the  Einperor,  pulled  down  one  of  the 
churches  and  shut  up  the  other.  The  Protestants 
complained;  ))ut  their  appeal  was  met  by  the  re- 
ply that  the  Letter  of  ^lajesty  did  not  permit 
them  to  build  churches  on  the  lands  of  ecclesias- 
tics. This  answer  excited  great  indignation  in 
Bohemia ;  and  a  rumour  was  got  up  that  it  had  not 
come  from  the  Emperor,  but  had  been  written  in 
Prague.  On  May  28.  1618,  a  number  of  Protes- 
tants, headed  by  Count  Thurn,  marched  to  the 
Council  Hall  of  the  Royal  Castle,  and  demanded 
to  be  told  the  real  facts.  When  the  councillors 
hesitated,  two  of  them,  with  the  j)rivate  secre- 
tary, were  seized  and  thrown  out  of  the  window 
[see  Bohk-MIa:  A.  D.  1611-1618].  The  Protes- 
tants then  took  possession  of  the  Royal  Castle, 
drove  the  Jesuits  out  of  Bohemia,  and  appointed 
a  council  of  thirty  nobles  to  carry  on  the  govern- 
ment."  These  events  formed  the  beginning  of 
the  "Thirty  Years  War." — J.  Sime,  Hiiit.  of 
Germany,  ch.  14. — "The  Thirty  Years'  War  was 
the  last  struggle  which  marked  the  i)rogress  of 
the  Reformation.  This  war,  whose  direction  and 
object  wore  equally  undetermined,  may  be  divi- 
ded into  four  distinct  portions,  in  which  the 
Elector  Palatine,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  France 
played  in  succession  the  princii>al  part.  It  be- 
came more  and  more  complicated,  until  it  spread 
over  tlie  whole  of  Europe.  It  was  prolonged  in- 
definitely by  various  cau.ses.  I.  The  iudmate 
union  between  the  two  branches  of  the  house  of 
Austria  and  of  the  Catholic  party  —  their  oppo- 


nents, on  the  other  hand,  were  not  homogeneous. 
II.  The  inaction  of  England,  the  tardy  interven- 
tion of  France,  the  iioverty  of  Deiunark  and 
Sweden,  &e.  The  armies  which  took  i)art  in 
the  Thirty  Years'  War  were  no  longer  feudal 
militias,  they  were  jjermanent  armies,  although 
their  sovereigns  were  incapable  of  sujiporting 
them.  They  lived  at  the  expense  of  the  coun- 
tries which  they  laid  waste.  The  ruined  peasant 
turned  soldier  and  .sold  himself  to  the  lirst  comer." 
— J.  Miclielet,  Snmnuinj  of  }fo</<ra  J/int.,  ch.  13. 

Also  in;  A.  Gindelv.  Hint,  of  the  Thirti/  Ytars' 
War,  ch.  1-3  {v.  1).— t.  Carlyle,  Jlixt.  of  Fred- 
crick  the  Great,  hk.  !},  ch.  14  (c.  1). 

A.  D.  i6i2. — Election  of  the  Emperor  Mat- 
thias. 

A.  D.  1618-1620.— The  Thirty  Years  War: 
Hostilities  in  Bohemia  precipitated  by  Ferdi- 
nand.— His  election  to  the  imperial  throne  and 
his  deposition  in  Bohemia. —  Acceptance  of 
the  Bohemian  crown  by  Frederick,  the  Pala- 
tine Elector. —  His  unsuoported  situation. — 
The  Treaty  of  Ulm. — "  The  emi)eror  was  not  a 
little  disconcerted  when  he  received  the  news  of 
what  was  passing  [in  Bohemia].  For  whence 
could  he  receive  tlie  aid  necessiiry  to  jiut  down 
these  revolutionary  acts  and  restore  order  in  Bo- 
hemia ?  Discontent,  indeed,  was  scarcely  less 
formidably  expres.sedeven  in  his  Austrian  terri- 
tories, whilst  in  Hungary  its  demonstration  Avas 
equally  as  serious.  Conciliation  apjieared  to  be 
the  only  means  of  preserving  to  the  house  of 
Austria  that  important  country,  and  even  the 
confessor  and  usual  counsellor  of  the  emperor. 
Cardinal  Klesel,  the  most  zealous  opponent  of 
the  Protestants,  a<lvised  that  course.  But  such 
considerations  were  most  strenuously  oppo.sed 
by  young  Ferdinand.  ..  .  Athis  instigation,  and 
that  of  the  other  archdukes,  backed  by  the  pope, 
the  pacific  Cardinal  Klesel  was  unexpectedly 
arrested,  and  charged  with  a  variety  of  crimes. 
The  intention  was  to  remove  him  from  the  pres- 
ence of  the  old  and  weak  emjieror,  who  was  now 
without  support,  and  obliged  to  resign  all  to  the 
archdukes.  From  this  moment  the  im  potency 
of  the  emperor  was  complete,  and  all  hopes  of 
an  amicable  pacification  of  Bohemia  lost.  The 
Bohenuaiis,  likewise,  took  to  arms,  and  possessed 
themselves  of  every  city  in  their  country  as  far  as 
Budweis  and  Pilsen,  which  were  still  occupied 
by  the  imperial  troops.  They  obtained  assistance, 
quite  unlooked  for,  in  the  person  of  one  who  may 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  heroes 
of  that  (lay.  .  .  .  Count  Ernest  of  .Mansfield,  a 
warrior  from  his  yovith,  was  of  a  bold  anil  enter- 
prising sjjirit;  he  had  already  encountered  many 
dangers,  and  had  just  been  raising  some  troops 
for  the  Duke  of  Savoy  against  the  Spaniards. 
The  fluke,  who  now  no  longer  retiuired  them, 
gave  him  ]K>rmission  to  serve  in  the  cause  of  the 
Evangelical  Union  in  (.}ermany;  and  by  that 
body  he  was  despatched  with  IJ.OOO  men  to 
Bohenna,  as  having  apparentlj-  received  his  ap- 
pointment from  that  country.  He  appeared 
there  quite  unexpectedly,  and  immediately  took 
from  the  imjierial  armv  the  important  city  of 
Pilsen  [November  21,  1618].  .  .  .  The  Emperor 
Matthias  died  on  the  10th  of  :SIarch,  1619  .  .  . 
and  the  BolnMnians,  who  acknowledged  his  sov- 
ereignty while  living,  now  resolved  to  renounce 
his  succes.sor  Ferdinand,  whose  hostile  intentions 
were  already  too  clearly  expressed.  Ferdinand 
attained  the  throne  under  circumstances  the  most 
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perplcxlr.g.  Bohemia  in  arms,  and  threatening 
Vienna  itself  witli  invasion;  Silesia  and  Moravia 
In  alliance  with  them;  Austria  much  disi)osed  to 
imite  with  them;  Hungary  by  no  means  tirmly 
attached,  and  externally  menaced  by  the  Turks; 
besides  which,  encountering  in  every  direction 
the  hatred  of  the  Protestants,  against  whom  his 
zeal  was  undisguised.  .  .  .  Count  Thurn  ad- 
vanced upon  Vienna  with  a  Bohemian  army.  .  .  . 
He  came  before  Vienna,  and  his  men  fired,  even 
upon  the  imperial  castle  itself,  where  Ferdinand, 
surrounded  by  open  and  secret  foes,  had  taken 
up  his  quarters.  He  dared  not  leave  his  capital, 
for  by  so  doing  Austria,  and  .with  it  the  preser- 
vation of  the  empire  itself,  must  have  been  sacri- 
liced.  But  his  enemies  looked  upon  him  as  lost ; 
and  they  already  spoke  of  contining  him  in  a 
convent,  and  educating  his  children  in  the  Prot- 
estant faith.  .  .  .  Count  Thurn  was  obliged  soon 
to  return  to  Bohemia,  as  Prague  was  menaced 
by  the  armies  of  Austria,  and  Ferdinand  availed 
lum-self  of  this  moment  in  order  to  undertake 
another  hazardous  and  daring  project.  .  .  .  He 
.  .  .  resolved  to  proceed  to  Frankfort  to  attend 
the  election  of  emperor.  The  spiritual  electors 
had  been  gained  over ;  Saxony  also  adhered  closely 
to  the  house  of  Austria;  Bnindenburg  was  not 
unfriendly ;  hence  the  opposition  of  the  palatinate 
alone  against  him  could  accomplish  nothing; 
accordingly  Ferdinand  was  unanimously  chosen 
c'Tiperor  on  the  28th  of  August,  1619."  Just 
two  days  previously,  on  the  26th  of  August,  the 
Bohemians,  at  a  general  assembly  of  the  states, 
had  formally  deposed  P^erdinand  from  the  king- 
ship of  their  nation,  and  proceeded  to  elect  an- 
other king  in  his  place.  "The  Catholics  pro- 
posed the  Duke  of  Savoy  and  Maximilian  of 
Bavaria,  whilst,  in  the  Protestant  interest,  the 
Elector  John  George  of  Saxony,  and  Frederick 
v.,  of  the  palatinate,  were  put  forward.  The 
latter  obtained  the  election,  being  a  son-in-law 
of  King  James  I.  of  England,  from  whom  they 
expected  assistance,  and  who  pereonally  was  re- 
garded as  resolute,  magnanimous,  and  generous, 
x'he  incorporated  provinces  of  Sloravia,  Silesia 
and  Lusatia  supported  the  election,  and  even  the 
Catholic  states  of  Bohemia  pledge(l  their  tidelily 
and  obedieRce.  Frederick  was  warned  against 
accepting  so  dangerous  a  crown  by  Saxony,  Ba- 
varia, and  even  by  his  father-in-law ;  but  his 
chaplain,  Scultetus,  and  his  own  consort,  Eliza- 
beth, who  as  the  daughter  of  a  king  aspired  to  a 
royal  crown,  persuaded  him  with  all  their  iutlu- 
cucc  to  accept  it.  Frederick  was  accordingly 
ruled  by  them,  received  the  regal  dignity  in  Bo- 
hemia, and  was  crowned  at  Prague  with  great 
pomp  on  the  25th  of  October,  1619.  .  .  .  Ferdi- 
nand in  returning  from  Frankfort  passed  on  to 
Munich,  and  there  concluded  with  the  Duke  of 
Bavaria  that  important  treaty  which  secured  to 
him  the    possession   of   Bohemia.     These   two 

Erinccs  had  been  companions  in  youth,  and  the 
vangelical  Union  had  by  several  incautious  pro- 
ceedings irritated  the  duke.  Maximilian  under- 
took the  chief  command  in  the  cause  of  the 
Catholic  party,  and  stipulated  with  the  house  of 
Austria  that  he  should  be  indemnifled  for  every 
outlay  and  loss  incurred,  to  the  extent  even,  if 
necessary,  of  the  surrender  of  the  territories  of 
Austria  itself  into  his  hands.  With  Spain,  also, 
the  emperor  succeeded  in  forming  an  alliance, 
and  the  Spaniali  general,  Spinola,  received  orders 
to  invade  the  countries  of  the  palatinate  from 


the  Netherlands.  Subsequently  the  Elector  of 
Mentz  arranged  a  convention  at  Mt\lhausen  with 
the  Elector  John  George  of  Saxony,  the  Elector 
of  Cologne,  and  the  Landgrave  Lewis  of  Darm- 
stadt, wherein  it  was  determined  to  render  all 
l)ossible  assistance  to  the  emperor  for  the  main- 
tenance of  his  kingdom  and  the  in)i)erial  dignity. 
Frederick,  the  new  Bohemian  king,  was  now 
left  with  no  other  auxiliary  but  the  Evangelical 
Union;  for  the  Transylvanian  jirince,  Bethlen 
Gabor,  was,  notwithstanding  all  his  ]iromises,  a 
very  dubious  and  uncertain  ally,  whilst  the  troops 
he  sent  into  Moravia  and  Bohemia  were  not  un- 
like a  horde  of  savage  banditti.  Sleanwhile  the 
imiou  commenced  its  preparations  for  war,  as 
well  as  the  league.  The  whole  of  Germany  re- 
sembled a  grand  depot  for  recruiting.  Every 
eye  was  directed  to  the  Swabian  district,  where 
the  two  armies  were  to  meet;  there,  however,  at 
Ulm,  on  the  brd  of  July,  1620,  they  unexpectedly 
entered  into  a  compact,  in  which  the  forces  of 
the  union  engaged  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and 
both  parties  pledged  each  other  to  preserve 
peace  and  tranquillity.  The  unionists  felt  them- 
selves too  weak  to  maintain  the  contest,  since 
Saxony  was  now  lik(!wise  against  them,  and 
Spinola  threatened  tliem  from  the  Netherlands. 
It  was,  however,  a  great  advantage  for  the  em- 
peror, that  Bohemia  was  excluded  from  this 
treaty,  for  now  the  forces  of  the  league  were  at 
liberty  to  aid  him  in  subjugating  his  royal  ad- 
versary. Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  therefore,  im- 
mediately took  his  departure,  and  on  his  way 
reduced  the  states  of  Upper  Austria  to  the  obedi- 
ence due  to  Ferdinand,  joined  the  imj)erial  army, 
and  made  a  spirited  attack  upon  Bohemia.  On 
the  other  side,  the  Elector  of  Saxvmy  took  pos- 
session of  Lusatia  in  the  name  of  the  emperor." — 
F.  Kohlrausch,  Ilixt.  of  Oermanif,  ch.  22. 

Also  in:  S.  R.  Gardiner,  lliiit.  of  Englaml, 
1603-1642,  ch.  29-32  (r.  3).— W.  Coxe,  IIM.  of  the 
House  of  AMstria,  ch.  46-48  (i\  2). — Miss  Bengcr, 
Memoirs  of  Elizabeth  IStiiart,  (jiieeii  of  Bohemia, 
ch.  6-9  (r.  1-2). 

A.  D.  162c.— The  Thirty  Years  War:  Dis- 
appoir.'-.ment  of  the  Bohemians  in  their  elected 
king. — Frederick's  offensive  Calvinism. — De- 
feat of  his  army  before  Prague. — Loss  of 
Bohemian  liberties. — Prostration  of  Protes- 
tantism.— "The  defection  of  the  Union  acceler- 
ated the  downfall  of  Frederick ;  but  its  cordial 
support  could  scarcely  have  hindered  it.  For  the 
Bohemians  had  been  disappointed  in  their  king, 
disapjjointed  in  the  strength  they  had  exijccted 
from  him  through  his  connexions,  equally  dis- 
appointed in  the  man,  and  in  the  hopes  of  pro- 
tection and  S3'mpath}'  which  they  had  expected 
f  r(,m  him  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion.  Within 
a  month  of  his  coronation  the  metropolitan  church 
■was  spoiled  of  its  images,  the  crucifix  cut  in 
pieces,  the  statues  of  the  saints  cast  out,  broken, 
and  burnt,  the  ornaments  used  in  divine  service, 
and  venerable  in  the  eyes  of  Catholics  and  Lu- 
therans alike,  scattered  here  and  there,  and  turned 
upside  down  with  contempt  and  execration. 
These  proceedings,  which  were  i)resumed,  not 
without  reason,  to  have  the  king's  authority  -  - 
for  during  their  enactment  the  court  chaplain 
addressed  the  people  in  praise  o"  this  purga- 
tion of  the  temple  —  called  forth  loud  com- 
plaints and  increased  the  disaffection  which,  more 
than  any  external  force  brought  against  Fred- 
erick, produced  his  ruin.     Early  in  November 
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Miiximilian  appeared  before  Pra<ruc,  and  found 
the  Bohemians,  'inder  Christian  van  Anhalt,  skil- 
fully and  strongly  posted  on  the  Weissenherg 
[White  Mountain]  to  offer  battle.  The  eautious 
liiic(]Uol  would  have  declined  the  offer,  and  at- 
tacked the  city  from  another  point;  but  an  en- 
thusiastic friar  who  broke  in  »ipon  the  confer- 
ence of  the  leaders,  and,  exhibiting  a  mutilated 
image  of  the  Virgin,  reproached  them  with  iheir 
liesitation,  put  to  liight  all  timid  coimsels.  'J'he 
battle  began  at  twelve  o'clock.  It  was  a  Sunday, 
the  octave  of  the  festival  of  All  Saints  [Novem- 
bers, 1020].  .  .  .  In  the  Catholic  army  Buccpioi 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Imperial  division.  Tilly 
commanded  in  chief,  and  led  the  front  to  the 
battle.  lie  was  received  with  a  lieavy  lire;  and 
for  half  an  hour  the  victory  trembled  in  the  bal- 
ance; then  the  Hungarians,  who  liad  been  de- 
feated by  the  Croats  the  day  before,  lied,  and 
all  the  efforts  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar  to 
rally  them  proved  fruitless.  Soon  the  whole  Ro- 
liemian  army,  Germans,  EngMsh,  horse  and  foot, 
fled  in  disoider.  One  gallant  little  band  of 
Moravians  only,  under  the  Count  of  Thurn  and 
the  young  Count  of  Sehlick,  maintained  their 
position,  and,  with  the  exception  of  their  leaders, 
fell  almost  to  a  man.  The  battle  lasted  only  an 
liour;  but  the  victory  was  not  the  less  complete. 
A  hundred  banners,  ten  guns,  and  a  I'ich  spoil 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  Four  thou- 
cand  of  the  Bohemian  army,  but  scarcely  as 
many  hundreds  of  their  opponents  (if  we  may 
believe  their  account),  lay  dead  upon  the  field. 
.  .  .  Frederick  had  returned  from  tiic  army  the 
day  before,  with  the  intelligence  that  the  Ba- 
varians were  only  eight  (English)  miles  distant; 
but  relying  in  the  28,000  men  which  he  had  to 
cover  his  capital,  he  felt  that  night  no  uneasi- 
ness. ...  lie  had  invited  the  English  ambas- 
sadors to  dine;  and  he  remained  to  entertain 
them.  After  dinner  lie  mounted  his  horse  to  ride 
to  the  Star  Park ;  but  before  he  could  get  out  of 
the  city  gate,  he  was  met  with  the  news  of  the 
total  overthrow  of  his  army.  His  negotiations 
with  Maximilian  failing,  or  receiving  no  answer, 
the  next  morning  lie  prepared  for  liight.  .  .  . 
Accompanied  by  his  queen,  Van  Anhalt,  the 
Prince  of  Hohenlohe,  and  the  Count  of  Thurn, 
he  made  a  precipitate  retreat  from  Prague,  leav- 
ing behind  him  the  insignia  of  that  monarchy 
which  he  had  not  the  wis(lom  to  firmly  establish", 
nor  resolution  to  defend  to  the  last.  It  must  be 
confessed,  however,  that  his  position  after  the 
defeat  at  Prague,  was  not  altogether  so  promis- 
ing, and  consequently  his  aliandoument  of  his 
capital  not  altogether  so  pusillanimous,  as  some 
have  represented." — B.  Chapman,  Hint  of  Gus- 
tavus  AiUilphuK,  eh.  5. — "Frederick  fled  for  his 
life  through  North  Germany,  till  he  found  a 
refuge  at  the  Hague.  The  reign  of  the  Bohemian 
aristocracy  was  at  an  end.  .  .  .  Tlic  chiefs  jier- 
ished  on  ihe  scaffold.  Their  lands  were  confis- 
cated, and  a  new  German  and  Catholic  nobility 
arose.  .  .  .  The  Royal  Charter  was  declared  to 
have  been  forfeited  by  rebellion,  and  the  Protes- 
tant churches  in  the  towns  and  on  the  royid 
estates  had  nothing  to  depend  on  but  the  will  of 
the  conqueror.  The  ministers  of  one  great  body 
—  the  Bohemian  Brethren  —  were  expelled  at 
once.  The  Lutherans  were  spared  for  a  time." — 
S.  R.  Gardiner,  The  Thirty  Years'  W(V\ch.  3,  sect.  1. 
Also  in  :  C.  A.  Peschek,  lief  or  mat  ion  and  Anti- 
Reformation  in  Bohemia,  v.  1,  ch.  9. — See,  also, 
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A.  D.  1621-1623.— The  Thirty  Years  War: 
The  Elector  Palatine  placed  under  the  ban. — 
Dissolution  of  the  Evangelical  Union. —  In- 
vasion and  conquest  of  the  Palatinate. — Trans- 
fer of  the  electoral  dignity  to  the  Duke  of 
Bavaria. — "FcrdiiMnd,  though  tirm,  ]iatient,  and 
resigned  in  adversity,  was  stern,  vengeful,  and 
overbearing  in  iirosperity.  He  was  urged  by 
mnny  motives  of  resentment,  pclicy,  and  zeal  to 
coiui)lete  the  ruin  ■  f  the  elector  Palatii.e,  and  he 
did  not  possess  sullicient  magnanimity  to  resist 
the  temptation.  Having  s(iuandered  "away  the 
confiscated  property  among  his  Jesuits  and 
favourites,  he  had  still  many  allies  and  adherents 
whose  fidelity  he  was  desirous  to  reward  ;  he  was 
anxious  to  recover  I'pper  Austria,  which  he  had 
mortgaged  to  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  as  a  jdedge 
for  the  expenses  of  the  war;  he  wislied  to  re,^ain 
possession  of  Lusatia;  and  he  was  bound  in 
lumour  to  satisfy  the  elector  of  Saxony  for  his 
opportune  assistance.  .  .  .  These  motives  ovcr- 
beM'ing  all  considerations  of  justice  and  pru- 
dence. Ferdinand  published  the  ban  of  the  em- 
pire [January  22,  1021],  of  his  own  au.'hority, 
against  the  elector  Palatine  and  his  adherents  the 
prince  of  Anhalt,  the  count  of  Hohenlohe,  and 
the  duke  of  Jaegendorf.  The  executi(m  of  this 
informal  sentence  he  intrusted  to  the  archduke 
Albert,  as  possessor  of  the  ..ircle  of  Burgundy, 
and  to  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  commaiiding  the 
former  to  occupy  the  Lower,  and  the  latter  the 
Upper  Palatinate.  This  vigorous  a  i  was  in- 
stantly followed  by  the  most  decisive  i  ffects;  for 
the  ProiesUmts  were  terrified  by  the  piospect  of 
sharing  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  elector.  The 
members  of  the  union  now  felt  the  fatal  con.se- 
quences  of  their  own  indecision  and  want  of  fore- 
sight. .  .  .  Threatened  at  once  by  Spinola  [com- 
manding the  Spanish  auxiliaries  from  the  Nether- 
lands] and  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  .md  confo'mded 
by  the  growing  power  of  the  .^inperor,  they  vied 
in  abandoning  a  confederacy  which  exposed  them 
to  his  vengeance.  On  the  12th  of  April,  1021, 
they  concluded  at  Mentz  a  tn-aty  of  neutrality, 
by  which  they  promised  not  to  interfere  in  the 
aifairs  of  the  Palatinate,  agreed  to  disband  their 
troops  within  a  month,  and  to  enter  into  no  new 
confederacy  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  emperor. 
This  dishonourable  treaty  was  followed  by  the 
dissolution  of  the  union,  which,  on  its  expiration, 
was  not  renewed.  During  these  events,  S])inola, 
having  completed  the  reduction  of  the  Lower 
Palatinate,  was  occupied  in  the  siege  of  Franken- 
dahl.  which  was  on  the  point  of  surrendering, 
and  its  capture  must  have  been  follov.-ed  by  the 
submission  of  Heidelberg  and  ]\Ianheim.  The 
duke  of  Bavaria  had  been  still  more  successful 
in  the  Upi)er  Palatinate,  and  had  rapidly  subju- 
gated the  whole  jirovince,  together  with  the  dis- 
trict of  Cham.  The  elector  Palatine,  deserted 
by  the  Protestant  union,  and  almost  almndoned 
l)y  his  relatives,  the  kings  of  England  and  Den- 
mark, owed  the  first  revival  of  his  hopes  of  res- 
torati.m  to  Mansfeld,  an  illegitimate  adventurer, 
with  no  other  resources  than  plunder  and  devas- 
tation. Christian  of  Brunswick,  administrator  of 
Ilalberstadt,  distinguished  indeed  by  illustrious 
birth,  but  equally  an  adventurer,  and  equally 
destitute  of  territory  or  resources,  espoused  his 
cause,  as  well  from  lies  of  afllnity  [he  was  the 
cousin  of  Elizabeth,  the  clectress  Palatine,  or 
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queen  of  Bolicmia,  as  she  preferred  to  be  called] 
as  from  a  cliivalrous  attachincut  to  his  beautiful 
consort;  and  George  Frederic,  margrave  of  Ba- 
den, even  abdicated  his  digi  ity  to  devote  liini- 
self  to  his  support."  Miuisfeld,  who  had  held 
his  ground  in  Bohemia  for  nearly  a  year  after 
the  battle  of  the  White  Mountain,  now  became 
hard  pressed  tlierc  by  Tilly,  and  suddenly  es- 
caped by  forced  marches  (October,  1021,)  into  the 
Lower  I'aliitinatc  "Here  he  found  a  more  fa- 
vourable field  (i!  iction;  for  Spinola  being  re- 
called witli  the  greater  part  of  the  Spanish  forces, 
had  left  the  remainder  to  Gonzales  de  Cordova, 
who,  after  reducing  several  minor  fortresses, "av as 
pressing  tlie  siege  of  Frankendahl.  Tlie  name 
of  the  brave  aclventurer  drew  to  his  standard 
multitudes  of  the  troops,  who  had  been  disbanded 
by  tlie  Protestant  union,  and  lie  was  joined  by  a 
party  of  English,  who  had  been  sent  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  Palatinate.  Finding  liimself  at  tlie 
liead  of  20,000  men,  he  cleared  tlie  coiuitry  in  his 
passage,  relieved  Frankendahl,  and  provided  for 
the  safety  of  Heidelberg  and  Manheim.  Unable, 
however,  to  subsist  in  a  district  so  recently  the 
seat  of  war,  he  turned  into  Alsace,  where  he  in- 
creased Ins  forces;  from  thence  he  invaded  the 
neighbouring  bishoprics  of  Spire  and  Strasburga, 
levying  heavy  contributions,  and  giving  up  the 
rich  domains  of  those  sees  to  the  devastations  of 
his  trooi)s.  Encc  iraged  by  this  gleam  of  hope, 
the  elector  Palat.ne  quitted  his  asylum  in  Hol- 
land, passed  in  disguise  through  Loraine  and 
Alsace,  joined  Mansfeld,  and  gave  his  name  and 
countenance  to  this  predatory  army."  Mans- 
feld, recrossing  tlie  liliine,  effected  a  junction 
witli  the  margrave  of  Baden;  and  Christian  of 
Brunswick,  after  pillaging  the  rich  sees  of  Lower 
Sa.xony,  was  on  his  way  with  a  considerable 
force  to  unite  with  both.  "At  tlie  same  time 
the  duke  of  Wirtemberg,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse, 
and  other  Protestant  princes,  began  to  arm,  and 
hopes  were  even  entertained  of  tlie  revival  of  the 
Protestant  union.  Tilly,  who  had  followed  j\Ians- 
feld  from  Bohemia,  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
prevent  his  junction  with  the  margrave  of  Baden. 
Defeated  at  Mingelsheim  by  Mansfeld,  on  t'  •3 
29th  of  April,  1022,  he  had  been  reduced  to  tue 
defensive,  and  in  this  situation  saw  a  powerful 
combination  rising  on  every  side  against  the 
house  of  Austria.  He  waited  therefore  for  an 
opportunity  of  attacking  those  enemies  singly, 
whom  he  nould  not  resist  when  united,  and  that 
opportunity  was  presented  by  the  separation  of 
the  margrave  of  Baden  from  Mansfeld,  and  his 
attempt  to  penetrate  hito  Bavaria.  Tilly  sud- 
denly drew  together  the  Spanish  troops,  and  with 
this  accession  of  force  defeated,  on  tlie  6th  of 
May,  tlic  margrave  at  Wimpfen,  with  the  loss  of 
half  his  army,  and  took  his  whole  train  of  artil- 
lery and  military  chest.  Leaving  Mansfeld  em- 
ployed in  the  siege  of  Ladenburgii,  he  next  di- 
rected his  attention  to  Christian  of  Brunswick, 
routed  him  on  the  20th  of  June,  at  Iloeehst 
[Hiiehst],'  as  he  was  crossing  the  Main,  jmrsued 
him  till  ills  junction  with  Mansfeld,  and  drove 
their  united  forces  beyond  the  Rhine,  again  to 
seek  a  refuge  and  subsistence  in  Alsace.  These 
successes  revived  the  cause  of  Ferdinand;  the 
margiave  of  Baden  retired  from  the  contest ;  the 
duke  of  Wirtemberg  and  the  other  Protestant 
princes  suspended  their  armaments ;  and  although 
Mansfeld  and  Christian  of  Brunswick  laid  siege 
to  Saverne,  and  evinced  a  resolution  to  maintain 


the  contest  to  the  last  extremity,  yet  the  elector 
Palatine  again  gave  way  to  tliat  weakness  wliich 
had  already  lost  him  a  crown."  He  was  per- 
suaded by  his  witless  father-in-law,  James  L  of 
England,  to  trust  his  cause  to  negotiations  in 
which  the  latter  was  being  duped  by  tlie  em- 
peror, lie  consented,  accordingly,  "to  disavow 
ins  in^icpid  defenders,  to  dismiss  them  from  his 
servve,  to  retire  again  into  Holland,  and  wait 
the  mercy  of  the  emperor.  By  this  disavowal, 
^Mansfeld  and  Cliristian  were  left  without  a  Juime 
to  countenance  their  operations;  and  after  vari- 
ous negotiations,  feigned  or  real,  for  entering 
into  tlie  service  of  tlie  emperor,  Spain,  or  France, 
they  accepted  tlie  overtures  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange  and  forced  their  way  tlirougli  the  Spanish 
army  wliicli  attempted  to  oppose  their  passage, 
to  join  at  Breda  the  troops  of  the  United  Prov- 
inces. Tlie  places  in  Alsace  and  the  bishopric  of 
Spire  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  enemy 
were  recovered  by  the  archduke  Leopold;  and 
Tilly,  having  completed  the  conquest  of  the 
Palatinate  by  the  capture  of  Heidelberg  and 
Manheim,  directed  his  attacks  against  the  forces 
which  jMansfeld  and  Cliristian  of  Brunswick  liad 
again  assembled.  After  a  short  continuari'  ■  in 
Holland,  Mansfeld,  in  Novei4iber,  had  led  his 
predatory  army  into  the  rich  jirovince  of  East 
Friesland,  conquered  the  principal  fortresses, 
and  extorted  enormous  contributions  from  the 
duke,  who  was  in  alliance  with  Spain.  On  the 
other  hand.  Christian,  passing  into  Lower  Sax- 
ony, persuaded  the  states  of  the  circle  to  collect 
an  army  of  oliservation amounting  to  12,000  men, 
and  Intrust  him  with  the  command;  and  he  soon 
increased  tliis  army  to  almost  double  tliat  num- 
ber, by  the  usual  incitements  of  pillage  and 
plunder.  These  levies  attracting  the  attention 
of  the  emperor,  his  threats,  together  with  the 
advance  of  Tilly,  compelled  the  Saxon  states  to 
dismiss  Christian  and  his  army.  Thus  left  a 
second  time  without  autliority,  he  pushed  towards 
Westphalia,  with  the  hope  of  joining  JIansfeld 
and  renewing  hostilities  in  the  Palatinate;  his 
design  was  however  anticipated  by  Tilly,  Avho 
overtook  him  at  Loen  [or  Stadtlohn],  in  the  dis- 
trict of  JIunster,  and  defeated  him  with  the  loss 
of  0,000  killed  and  4,000  prisoners,  in  August, 
1023.  Tlie  victorious  general  then  turned  towards 
East  Friesland;  but  Mansfeld,  who  had  hitherto 
maintained  himself  in  that  country,  avoided  an 
unequal  contest  by  disbanding  his  troops,  and 
withdrawing  into  Holland,  in  January,  1024. 
.  .  .  Having  despoiled  the  elector  Palatine  of 
all  his  dominions,  and  delivered  himself  from  his 
enemies  in  Germany,  Ferdinand  had  proceeded 
to  carry  his  plans  into  execution,  by  transferring 
the  electoral  dignity  to  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  and 
dividing  the  conquered  territories  among  his  ad- 
liercnts.  ...  He  gained  the  elector  of  Saxony, 
by  promising  him  the  revenues  and  perhaps  the 
cession  of  Lusatia;  and  the  landgrave  of  Hesse 
Darmstadt,  by  offering- to  favour  his  pretensions 
to  the  succession  of  JIarburgli,  wiiicli  he  was 
contesting  with  the  landgrave  of  IIes.se  Casscl. 
.  .  .  Having  thus  gained  those  whose  opposition 
was  most  likely  to  frustrate  his  design,  he  paid 
little  regard  to  the  feeble  threats  of  James,  and 
to  the  remonstrances  of  the  king  of  Denmark. 
...  He  summoned,  on  the  25th  of  February, 
1023,  a  meeting  of  the  electors  and  princes  who 
were  most  devoted  to  his  cause  at  Uatisbon,  and, 
in  concurrence  with  the  majority  of  this  irregular 
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nssembly,  transferred  the  Palatine  elcctonite, 
with  all  its  honours,  privileges,  and  offices,  to 
Maximilian,  duke  of  Bavaria.  To  keen  up,  how- 
ever, the  hopes  of  the  ele('tor  Palatine  and  liis 
adherents,  and  not  to  drive  his  family  und  connec- 
tions to  desperation,  the  whole  extent  of  the  plan 
was  not  developed ;  the  partition  of  his  territories 
was  deferred,  the  transfer  of  the  electorate  was 
made  only  for  the  life  of  Maximilian,  and  the 
rights  of  the  sons  and  collateral  heirs  of  the  un- 
fortunate elector  were  expres.sly  reserved." — W. 
Coxe,  Hist,  of  the  House  of  AiiMtria,  ch.  ^'^,  (i\  2). 

AL80IN:  A.  Gindelv,  IImI.  of  the  Thi,nj  Yearn' 
War,  V.  1,  c?t.  7.— F.  Schiller,  7//.i<.  of  the  Thirty 
Tears'  War,  bk.  2.— C.  li.  Markham,  The  Pigh't- 
•  ng  Veres,  pt.  3,  ch.  3. 

A.  D.  1624-1626.— The  Thirty  Years  War: 
Alliance  of  Enelan<i  Holland,  and  Denmark 
to  support  the  Protes*  ant  cause. — Creation  of 
the  imperial  army  of  Wallenstein,  and  itsfist 
campaigns. — "  Had  the  I^mperor  been  as  wise  as 
he  was  resolute,  it  is  probaole  tiiat,  vi' '  irious  in 
every  direction,  he  might  have  been  able  to  con- 
clude a  permanent  peace  with  the  Protestant 
Party.  But  the  bigotry  which  was  a  very  part 
of  his  nature  was  spurred  on  by  his  'asy  triumphs 
to  refuse  to  sheatlu;  the  sword  luiiil  heresy  had 
been  rooted  out  from  the  land.  In  vain  did  the 
Protestant  princes,  who  had  maintained  a  seltish 
and  foolish  neutrality,  remonstrate  against  the 
continuance  of  hostilities  aftef  the  avowed  ob- 
ject for  which  those  ho.stilities  ■^•ere  undertaken 
nad  been  gained.  In  the  opinion  of  Ferdinand 
II.  the  real  object  still  remaineii  to  be  accom- 
plished. Under  these  critical  circum.,tances  the 
emigrants,  now  grown  numeroiis  [see  Bohemia: 
A.  D.  1621-1648J,  and  the  awakened  Protestant 
princes,  earnestly  besought  the  aid  of  a  foreign 

!)ower.  It  was  their  representations  which  at 
ength  induced  three  nations  of  the  reformed 
faith — England,  Holland,  and  Denmark  —  to 
ally  themselves  to  assist  their  oppressed  brethren 
[see,  also,  France:  A.  D.  1624-lf.':oj.  England 
agreed  to  send  subsidies,  Ilo'iaud  to  supply 
troops.  The  comnumd  of  th';  delivering  army 
was  confided  to  Christian  IV.  King  of  Denmark 
(1625).  He  was  to  be  supported  in  Germany  by 
the  partisa'.  ^lansfeldt,  by  I'rince  Christian  of 
Brunswick,  and  by  the  Pn  testants  of  Lower 
Saxony,  wh>  had  armed  themselves  to  resist  th 
exactions  of  the  Emperor.  Ferdinand  II. ,  afte. 
vainly  endea\ouring  to  wr.rd  off  hostilities  by 
negotiations,  despatched  Tilly  to  the  Weser  to 
meet  the  enemy.  I'lllj'  followed  the  course  of 
that  river  as  far  as  3''-  iei:  causing  to  be  occu- 
pied, as  he  marched,  the  places  which  com- 
manded its  passage.  Pursuing  his  course  n(,rth- 
wards,  he  crossed  the  river  at  Neuburg  (midway 
between  Minden  and  Bremen),  and  occu)  led  the 
principality  of  Kalenberg.  The  King  .)f  Den- 
mark was  near  at  hand,  in  the  Duchy  rf  Bruns- 
wick, anxious,  for  the  moment,  to  avoi.t  a  battle. 
Tilly,  superior  ta  him  in  numbers,  wasas  anxious 
to  fight  one.  As  thougl'  tlie  pr.sition  of  the 
King  of  Denmark  were  no^  a'recdy  sutliciently 
embarrassing,  the  Emperor  p  ">;eeded  at  this 
period  to  make  it  almost  unendui  'Wo  by  launch- 
ing upon  him  likewise  an  impci  ..u  army.  .  .  . 
Up  to  the  period  of  the  complete  overthrow  and 
expulsion  from  the  Palatinate  (f  Frederic  Y., 
ex-King  of  Bohemia,  Ferdinand  had  been  in- 
debted for  all  his  successes  to  Maximilian  of  Ba- 
varia.    It  was  Maximilian  who,  as  head  of  the 


Holy  League,  had  reconquered  Bohemia  for  the 
Emperor:  it  was  .Ma.ximiliau's  general.  Tilly, 
who  had  driven  the  Protestant  armies  from  the 
I'alatinate;  an<l  it  was  the  same  general  who  wiw 
now  opposing  the  Protestants  of  the  north  in  the 
lands  watered  by  the  Weser.  Maximilian  had 
been  rewarded  by  th((  ces.sion  to  him  of  the  Pala- 
tinate, but  it  was  not  advisable  that  so  near  a 
neighbour  of  Austria  should  be  made  too  strong. 
It  was  this  feeling,  this  jealousy  of  .Maximilian, 
which  now  jirompted  Ferdinand  to  raise,  for  the 
first  time  in  this  war,  aa  imperial  army,  and  to 
send  it  to  the  north.  This  arn;  '  was  raised  by 
and  at  the  expense  of  All)ert  Wen/el  Eu.sebius  of 
Waldstein,  known  in  history  as  Wallenstein.  A 
(V.ecii  by  nationality,  born  "in  158;$  of  noble  pa- 
rents, who  belonged  to  one  of  th(?  most  advanced 
sects  of  the  reformers  but  wlio  died  whilst  their 
son  was  jet  young,  Wallenstein  had,  when  yet 
a  child,  been  committed  to  tlie  care  of  his  uncle, 
Albert  Slavata,  an  adherent  of  the  .lesints.  and 
by  him  educated  at  OlinlUz  in  the  strictest  Catho- 
lic faith."  By  marrying,  first,  a  rich  widow, 
who  soon  died,  and  then  an  heiress,  'laughter  of 
('ovuit  Harracli,  and  by  i)ur<'liasiiig  with  the  for- 
tune thus  aetiuired  man}-  confiscated  ei.tates,  he 
had  become  possessed  of  enormous  wealth.  He 
had  already  won  distinction  as  a  soldier.  "For 
his  faithful  services,  Ferdinand  in  162;J  nomi- 
nated Wallenstein  to  be  Prince,  a  title  clmnged, 
the  year  following,  into  tliat  of  Duke  of  Fried- 
land.  At  this  time  the  yearly  income  he  de- 
rived from  his  various  estates,  all  economically 
managed,  was  calculated  to  he  :J(»,0()(),0()()  tlorins 
—  little  short  of  .£2, 501), 000. "  AV  allenstein  now, 
in  1625,  "divining  his  master's  wi.shes,  and  ani- 
mated by  the  and)ition  born  of  natural  ability, 
offered  to  raise  and  maintain,  at  his  own  cost,  an 
army  of  50,000  men,  and  to  lead  it  against  the 
enemy.  Ferdinand  eagerly  accepted  the  offer. 
Named  Generalissimo  and  Field  Marshal  in  July 
of  the  same  year,  Wallenstein  marched  at  the 
head  of  30,000  men,  a  number  vhieh  increa.sed 
almost  daily,  first  to  the  Weser,  thence,  after 
noticing  the  positions  of  Tilly  and  (,f  King  Chris- 
i(M,  to  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  where  he  wintered. 
...  In  the  spring  .  .  .  JIansfeldt,  with  the  view 
to  prevent  a  junction  between  Tilly  and  Wallen- 
stein, marched  against  the  latter,  and,  though 
his  troops  were  fewer  in  number,  took  up  a 
position  at  Dessau  in  f\ill  view  of  the  imi)erial 
camp,  and  there  intrenched  himself.  Here  Wid- 
lenstein  attacked  (25  Ai)ril  1026)  and  completely 
defeated  him.  Not  tliscouraged  by  this  over- 
throw, and  still  bearing  in  mind  the  main  object 
of  the  campaign,  >Iansfeldt  fell  back  into  Bran- 
denburg, recruited  there  his  army,  called  to  him- 
self the  Duke  of  Saxe- Weimar  and  then  sud- 
denly dashed,  by  forced  marches,  towards  Silesia 
and  Moravia,  with  the  intention  of  reaching  Hun- 
gary, where  Bethlen  Gabor  had  promised  to  meet 
hini."  Wallenstein  followed  and  "pressed  him 
so  hard  that,  though  ilausfeldt  did  effect  a  junc- 
tion with  Bethlen  Gabor,  it  was  with  but  the 
skeleton  of  his  army.  Despairing  of  success 
against  numbers  vastly  superior,  Bethlen  Gabor 
withdrew  from  his  new  colleague,  and  Mans- 
feldt,  reduced  to  despair,  dislianded  his  remain- 
ing soldiers,  and  sold  his  cami)-e(iuipage  to  supply 
himself  with  the  means  of  flight  (September)  [see 
Hi'NOAUY:  A.  1).  1606-1660].  He  died  soon 
after  (30th  November).  .  .  .  Wallenstein  then 
retraced  his  steps  to  the  north.     Meanwhile  Tilly, 
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left  to  deal  wUh  Christiiin  IV.,  liad  followed 
that  prince  into  Lower  Saxony,  had  caiij^lit,  at- 
tacked, and  completely  defeated  him  at  Latter 
(am  IJareuberge),  the  27th  July  1020.  This  vic- 
tory gave  hini  complete  possession  of  that  dis- 
nlTedcd  province,  and,  despite  a  vigorous  attempt 
made  by  the  Margrave  George  Frederic  of  Haden 
to  wrest  it  from  liini,  he  held  it  till  the  return  of 
Wallenstein  from  the  jiursuit  of  IMansfeldt.  As 
two  stars  of  so  great  a  magnitude  could  not 
shine  in  the  same  hemisphere,  it  was  then  de- 
cided that  Tilly  should  carry  tlie  war  into  Hol- 
land, whilst  to  AVallenstein  should  be  left  the 
honour  of  dealing  with  the  King  of  Deiunark 
and  the  Protestant  princes  of  the  north.  ' — G.  li. 
]VIalleson,  77ie  Ihittlc-fithh  of  (iennnn;i,  ch.  1. 

Al'^oin:    W.  Zimmermanu,  Popular  Ilixt.  of 
German^/,  bk.  5.  rh.  2  (v.  4). 

A.  D.  1627-1629.— The  Thirty  Years  War: 
Wallenstein's  campaign  against  the  Danes. — 
His  power  and  his  oppression  in  Germany. — 
The  country  devoured  by  his  army. — Unsuc- 
cessful siege  of  Stralsund. — First  succor  from 
the  king  of  Sweden. — The  Peace  of  Lubeck. 
—  The  Edict  of  Restitution. —  "AVallenstein 
opened  the  campaign  of  1627  at  the  head  of  a 
refre  Jied  and  well-cciuipped  army  of  40,000  men. 
His  first  effort  was  (lirected  against  Silesia ;  and 
the  Danish  troops,  few  in  number,  and  ill  com- 
manded, gave  way  at  his  approach.  To  prevent 
the  fugitives  from  infringing  on  thejieutrality 
of  Brandenburg,  he  occupied  the  whole  elector- 
ate. Mecklenburg  and  Pomerania  soon  shared 
the  same  fate.  Remonstrances  and  assurances 
of  perfect  neutrality  were  treated  with  absolute 
scorn;  and  Wallenstein  declared,  in  his  usual 
haughty  style,  that '  the  time  had  arrived  for  dis- 
pensing altogether  with  electors;  and  that  Ger- 
many ought  to  be  governed  like  France  and 
Spain,  by  a  single  and  absolute  sovereign.'  In 
his  rapid  march  towards  the  frontiers  of  Ilolstcin, 
he  acted  fully  up  to  the  principle  he  had  laid 
down,  and  naturally  exercised  despotic  power, 
as  the  representative  of  the  absolute  monarch  of 
whom  he  spoke.  .  .  .  He  .  .  .  followed  up  the 
Danes,  defeated  their  armies  in  a  series  of  actions 
near  Heiligenhausen,  overran  the  whole  peninsula 
of  Jutland  heforc  the  end  of  the  campaign,  and 
forced  the  unhappy  king  to  seek  shelter,  with 
the  wrecks  of  his  army,  in  the  islands  beyond  the 
Belt.  .  .  .  Brilliant  as  the  campaign  of  1627 
proved  in  its  general  result,  few  very  striking 
feats  of  arms  were  performed  during  its  progress. 
.  .  .  Now  it  was  that  the  princes  and  states  of 
Lower  Germany  began  to  feel  the  consequences 
of  their  pusillanimous  conduct;  and  the  very 
provinces  which  had  just  before  refused  to  raise 
troops  for  their  own  i)rotection,  were  obliged  to 
submit,  without  a  murmur,  to  every  species  of 
insult  and  exaction.  Wallenstein's  army,  aug- 
mented to  100,000  men,  occupied  the  whole  coun- 
try; and  the  lordly  leader  following,  on  a  far 
greater  scale,  the  principle  on  which  Mansfeld 
had  acted,  made  the  war  maintain  the  war,  and 
trampled  alike  on  the  rights  of  sovereigns  and  of 
subjects.  And  terrible  was  the  penalty  now 
paid  for  the  short-sighted  policy  which  avarice 
and  cowardice  had  suggested,  and  which  cunning 
had  vainly  tried  to  disguise   beneath   affected 

ehilanthropy,  and  a  generous  love  of  peace, 
rovided  with  imperial  authority,  and  at  the 
head  of  a  force  that  could  no  longer  be  resisted, 
Wallenstein  made  the  empire  serve  as  a  vast 


storehouse,  and  wealthy  treasury  for  the  benefit 
of  the  imperial  army.  He  forbade^  even  sovcr. 
eigns  and  electors  to  raise  supplies  in  their  own 
countries,  and  was  justly  termed  'the  princes' 
scourge,  and  soldiers'  idol.'  The  svstem  of  living 
by  contributions  had  completel}'  demoralised  the 
troops.  Honour  and  discipline  were  entirely 
gone;  and  it  was  only  beneath  the  eye  of  the 
stern  and  unrelenting  commander,  that  anything 
like  order  continued  to  be  observed.  Dissipation 
and  protligacy  reigned  in  all  ranks:  bands  of 
dissolute  persons  accomjianied  every  regiment, 
and  helped  to  extinguish  the  last  sparks  of 
morality  in  tla;  breast  of  the  soldier.  The  gen- 
erals levied  arbitrary  taxes;  the  inferior  oflicera 
followed  the  example  of  their  superiors;  and  the 
privates,  soon  ceasing  to  obey  tho.se  whom  they 
ceased  to  respect,  ]>linidered  in  every  direction; 
while  blows,  insults,  or  death  awaited  all  who 
dared  to  resist.  .  .  .  The  sums  extorted,  in  this 
manner,  prove  that  Germany  must  have  been  a 
wealthy  country  in  the  17th  century;  for  the 
money  pressed  out  of  some  districts,  by  the  im- 
perial troops,  far  exceeds  anything  which  the 
same  quarters  could  now  be  made  to  furnish. 
Complaints  against  the  author  of  such  evils 
were,  of  coinse,  not  wanting;  but  the  man  com- 
plained of  had  rendered  the  Emperor  all-power- 
ful in  Germany:  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Baltic, 
Ferdinand  reigned  absolute,  as  no  monarch  had 
v<  ■■  '>d  since  the  days  of  the  Othos.  This  su- 
)  :  .;ucy  was  due  to  Wallenstein  alone;  and 
vhat  could  the  voice  of  the  humble  and  oppressed 
^''"uet  ag.ainst  such  an  olTender?  Or  when  did 
the  voice  of  suffering  nations,  arrest  tiie  progress 
of  '  ower  and  ambition  't  During  the  winter  that 
followed  on  the  campaign  of  1627,  AVallenstein 
repaired  to  Prague,  to  claim  [and  to  receive] 
from  the  Emperor,  who  was  residing  in  the 
Bohemian  capital,  additional  rewards  for  the  im- 
portant services  so  lately  rendered.  The  boon 
solicited  was  nothing  less  than  the  Duchy  of 
JNIecklenburg,  which  was  to  be  taken  from  its 
legitimate  princes,  on  the  ground  of  their  liaving 
jomed  the  King  of  Denmark,  and  bestowed  rn 
the  successful  general.  .  .  .  Hitherto  the  ocean 
had  alone  arrested  the  progress  of  AVallenstein: 
a  fleet  was  now  to  be  formed,  which  should  en- 
able him  to  give  laws  beyond  the  Belts,  and  per- 
haps beyond  the  Baltic  also.  Every  seaport  in 
I\Iecklenburg  and  Pomerania  is  ordered  to  be 
taken  possession  of  and  fortified.  .  .  .  The  siege 
of  Stralsund,  which  was  resolved  upon  early  in 
1628,  constitutes  one  of  the  most  memorable 
operations  of  the  war.  Not  merely  because  it 
furnishes  an  additional  proof  of  what  may  be 
effected  by  skill,  courage  and  resolution,  against 
vastly  superior  forces,  but  because  its  result  in- 
fluenced, in  an  eminent  degree,  some  of  the  most 
important  events  that  followed.  AVhen  AVallen- 
stein ordered  the  seaports  along  the  coast  of 
Pomerania  to  be  occupied,  Stralsund,  claiming 
its  privilege  as  an  imperial  and  Hanseatie  free 
town,  refused  to  admit  Ids  troops.  .  .  .  After  a 
good  deal  of  negotiation,  which  only  cost  the 
people  of  Stralsund  some  large  sums  of  money, 
paid  away  in  presents  to  the  imperial  officers, 
Arnheim  invested  the  place  on  the  7th  of  May 
with  8,000  men.  .  .  .The  town  .  .  .  ,  unable  to 
obtain  assistance  from  the  Duke  of  Pomerania, 
the  lord  superior  of  the  province,  who,  how- 
ever willing,  had  no  means  of  furnishing  relief, 
placed  itself  under  the  protection  of  Sweden :  and 
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Gustaviis  Adolphus,  fully  sensible  (if  the  iinjior- 
taacc  of  the  place,  immediately  (lisiiatehed  tlie 
celebrated  David  Leslie,  at  the  head  of  (l(l(»  men.  to 
aid  iu  its  defeiiee.  Count  Hrulie,  with  1,000 
more,  soon  followed;  so  that,  when  WallenHtein 
reached  the  army  on  the  27th  of  June,  he  found 
himself  oppose<l  by  a  garrison  of  experienced 
soldiers,  who  had  already  retaken  all  the  out- 
works which  Arnheim  had  captiired  in  the  litst 
instance.  .  .  .  Rain  began  to  fall  in  such  tor- 
rents that  the  trenches  were  entirely  filled,  and 
the  flat  moor  ground,  on  which  the  army  was 
encamped,  became  completely  inimdated  and 
untenable.  The  proud  spirit  of  Friedland,  un- 
used to  yield,  still  i)ersevered;  but  sickness 
attacked  tlie  troops,  and  the  Danes  having  landed 
at  Jasmimd,  he  was  obliged  to  march  against 
them  with  the  best  part  of  his  forces;  ami  in  fact 
to  raise  the  siege.  .  .  .  The  Danes  having 
eflfected  their  object,  in  causing  t  lie  siege  of  Stral- 
8imd  to  be  rai.sed,  withdrew  their  troops  from 
Jasinuud,  and  landed  them  again  at  Wolgast. 
Here,  however,  Walleustein  surprised,  and  de- 
feated them  witli  great  loss.  .  .  .  There  being 
on  all  sides  a  willingness  to  bring  the  war  to  an 
end,  jieace  was  .  .  .  concluded  at  Lubeck  in 
January  1629.  By  tins  treaty  the  Danes  re- 
covered, without  reserve  or  in(lemiiity,  all  their 
former  po.s.sessions;  only  pledging  themselves 
not  again  to  interfere  in  the  alTairsof  the  Empire. 
.  .  .  The  peace  of  Lubeck  left  Wallensteiu  abso- 
lute master  in  Germany,  and  without  an  equal 
in  greatness:  his  8i)irit  seemed  to  hover  like  a 
storm-clmrged  cloud  over  the  land,  crushing  to 
the  earth  every  hope  of  liberty  and  successful 
resistance.  Mansfeld  and  Christian  of  Bnmswick 
had  disappeareii  from  the  scene;  Frederick  V. 
had  retired  into  ob.scurity.  Tilly  and  Pappen- 
heim,  his  former  rivals,  now  condescended  to 
receive  favours,  and  to  solicit  pensions  and  re- 
wards through  the  medium  of  his  intercession. 
Even  Maximilian  of  Bavaria  was  second  in 
greatness  to  tlie  all-dreaded  Duke  of  Friedland: 
Europe  held  no  uncrowned  liead  that  was  his 
equal  in  fame,  and  no  crowned  head  that  sur- 
passed him  in  power.  .  .  .  Ferdinand,  elated 
w'ltli  success,  had  neglected  the  opportunity, 
again  alforded  him  by  the  peace  of  Lubeck,  for 
restoring  tranquillity  to  tlie  empire.  .  .  .  Instead 
of  a  general  peace,  Ferdinand  signed  the  fatal 
Edict  of  Restitution,  by  which  the  Protestants 
were  called  upon  to  restore  all  the  Catholic 
C'hurch  property  they  had  sequestrated  since  the 
religious  pacilicationof  IHo;"):  such  sequestration 
being,  according  to  tlie  Emperor's  interpretation, 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  of  Pa.ssjiu. 
The  right  of  long-established  possession  was  here 
entirely  overlooked;  and  Ferdinand  forgot,  in 
his  zeal  for  the  church,  that  he  was  actually  set- 
ting himself  uj)  as  a  judge,  in  a  case  in  which  he 
was  a  party  also.  It  was  farther  added,  tiiat, 
according  to  the  same  treaty,  freedom  of  depar- 
ture from  Catholic  countries,  was  the  only  privi- 
lege which  Protestants  had  a  right  to  claim  from 
Catholic  princes.  This  decree  came  like  a  thunder- 
burst  over  Protestant  Germany.  Two  archbishop- 
ricks,  12  bishopricks,  and  a  countless  number  of 
convents  and  clerical  domains,  which  the  Prot- 
esttmts  had  confiscated,  and  applied  to  their  own 
purposes,  were  now  to  be  surrendered.  Imperial 
commissioners  were  appointed  to  carry  the  man- 
date into  effect,  and,  to  secure  immecliate  obedi- 
ence, troops  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  new 


olllcials.  Wherever  these  functionaries  appeared, 
tlu!  I'rotestant  service  was  instantly  suspended; 
tii«?  ciiurches  deprived  of  tiicir  bells;  altars  and 
|iulpits  pulled  down;  all  Protestant  liooks, 
liiblt'S  and  catechisnis  were  seized;  and  gibbet.H 
were  erected  to  terrify  tiiose  who  might  be  dis- 
l)osed  to  resist.  All  Protestants  who  refused  to 
change  their  religion  were  expelled  from  Augs- 
burg: summary  proceedings  of  the  same  kind 
were  resorted  to  in  other  places.  Armed  \n  ilh  ab- 
solute ))ower,  the  commissioners  soon  proct'eded 
from  reclaiming  the  jiroperty  of  the  church  to 
seize  that  of  in(iivi<luals.  The  estates  of  all  per- 
sons who  hail  served  under  .Mansfeld,  Baden, 
Christian  of  Brunswick;  of  all  who  had  aided 
Frederick  V.,  or  rendered  themselves  obnoxious 
to  the  Enqieror,  were  seized  and  conllscated. 
.  .  .  The  l)uk(!  of  Friedland,  who  now  ruled 
with  dictatorial  sway  over  Germany,  had  been 
ordered  to  carry  the  Edict  of  Restitution  into 
elfeet,  in  all  the  countries  oeeu|)ied  by  his  troops. 
The  task,  if  we  believe  historians,  was  executed 
with  unbenditig  rigour." — J.  Mitchell,  Life  of 
WiilleuMtciii,  ch.  1-6. 

Also  in:  L.  Ililusser,  The  Period  (f  the  lief  or- 
motion,  1,-)17  to  1048,  r/i.  W.l 

A.  D.  1627-1631. — War  of  the  Emperor  and 
Spain  with  France,  over  the  succession  to  the 
duchy  of  Mantua.  See  Itai.v:  A.  1).  1027- 
UVM. 

A.  D.  1630.— The  Thirty  Years  War :  Uni- 
versal hostility  to  Wallenstein. —  His  dismis- 
sal by  the  Emperor. — The  rising  of  a  new 
champion  of  Protestantism  in  Sweden. — "  \Val- 
leiistein  had  ever  shown  great  toleration  in  his 
own  domains;  but  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  .  .  . 
lie  aided  to  carry  out  the  edict  [of  Restitution] 
in  tluf  most  barbarous  and  relentless  manner.  It 
would  be  as  tedious  as  painful  to  dwell  upon  all 
the  cruelties  which  were  committed,  and  the  op- 
pression that  was  exercised,  by  tlie  imperial  com- 
missioners ;  but  a  spirit  of  resistance  was  aroused 
in  the  hearts  of  the  German  jieople,  which  only 
waited  for  opportunity  to  (lisplay  itself.  Nor 
was  it  alone  against  the  emperor  that  wrath  and 
indignation  was  excited.  Wallenstein  drew  down 
upon  his  heatl  even  more  dangerous  enmity  than 
that  wliicli  sprung  up  against  Fcrdinanil.  He 
ruled  in  Germany  with  almost  despotic  sway; 
for  the  emperor  himself  seemed  at  this  time  little 
more  than  a  tool  in  his  hands.  Ills  manners 
were  unpopular,  stern,  reserved,  and  gloomy. 
.  .  .  Princes  were  kept  waiting  in  his  anlie-cham- 
ber;  and  all  petitions  and  remonstrances  against 
his  stern  decrees  were  treated  with  the  mortifying 
scorn  which  adds  insult  to  injury.  Tlu;  mag- 
niliience  of  his  train,  the  s])lendor  of  his  house- 
hold, the  luxury  and  profu;  ion  that  spread  every 
wliere  around  him,  alforded  continual  sources  of 
envy  and  jealous  hate  to  the  ancient  nobility  of 
the  empire.  The  Protestants  throughout  the 
land  were  his  avowed  and  implacable  enemies; 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  princes  viewed  him  with 
fear  and  suspicion.  ^laximilian  of  Bavaria, 
whose  star  had  waned  under  the  growing  lu fter 
of  Wallensteins  renown,  who  had  lost  that  au- 
thority in  the  empire  which  he  knew  to  be  due 
to  his  .services  and  Ids  genius,  solely  by  the  rise 
and  intluence  of  Wallenstein,  and  whose  am- 
bitious designs  of  ruling  Germany  through  an 
emperor  dependent  upon  him  for  power,  had 
been  frustrated  entirely  by  t'  c  genius  wliicli 
placed    the   imperial  throne  wpon  a  tirui  and 
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Indencnflpnt  basis,  took  no  piiins  to  conct'til  liis 
hoHtilityto  the  Dukcof  Fricdlaml.  .  .  .  Tlioii^li 
tlu-  HolilU-ry  Htill  KciiiTiilly  loved  him.  llicir  olll- 
(;erH  hilled  the  hiiiid  that  |)Ut  ii  liiidt  to  the  on- 
prcHsioii  1)V  wideli  they  tlirove.  luid  would  fiiin 
imve  re.sisted  its  power.  .  .  .  While  these  feel- 
ings were  jtatherin^,'  strenjrlh  in  Oennany ;  while 
WullenHtein,  with  no  friends,  th(<ii^h  many  sup- 
porters, saw  himself  an  object  of  jealousy  or 
hatred  to  the  leaders  of  every  party  Ihronghout 
the  empire;  and  while  (Ik;  suppre.ssed  hut  cher- 
ished indigiuktion  of  all  t'rotestant  Germany  was 
preparinu;  for  tlie  emperor  a  dreadful  day  of 
reckoning,  events  were  takin;^  place  in  other 
countries  which  hurried  on  rapitlly  the  danj^ers 
that  Wallcnstein  had  foreseen.  In  France,  a 
weak  king,  and  a  powerful,  politic,  and  relent- 
less minister,  apjieared  in  undissembled  hostility 
to  the  hous(!  of  Austria;  and  the  famous  Cardi- 
nal de  Hiclielieu  l)U.sied  himself,  successfully,  to 
raise  up  enemies  to  the  German  branch  of  that 
family.  ...  In  Poland,  Sigismund,  after  vainly 
contending  with  Gustavus  Adolpluis,  and  re- 
ceiving an  inenicicnt  a'd  from  Germany,  was 
anxious  to  conclude  the  disastrous  war  with 
Hwedcn.  Kiehelieu  interfered;  Oxcnstiern  ne- 
gotiated on  the  part  of  Gustavus;  and  a  truce 
of  six  years  was  concluded  in  August,  1021),  by 
which  the  veteran  and  victorious  Swedish  troops 
were  set  free  to  act  in  any  other  direction.  A 
great  part  of  Livonia  was  virtually  ceded  to  Gus- 
tavus, together  with  the  towns  and  territories  of 
Memel,  Hraunsberg  and  Elbingen,  and  the  strong 
fortress  of  Pillau.  At  the  same  time,  Richelieu 
impressed  upon  tlu^  nund  of  Gustavus  the  honor, 
the  advantage,  and  the  necessity  of  reducing  the 
immense  powcrof  the  emi)eror,  and  delivering  the 
Protestant  st.i i  ■  s  of  Germany  from  the  oppression 
under  which  they  groaned.  .  .  .  Contident  in 
his  own  powers  of  mind  and  warlike  skill,  sup- 
ported by  the  love  and  admiration  of  his  people, 
relying  on  the  valor  and  discipline  of  his  troops, 
and  foreseeing  all  the  mighty  combinations  which 
were  certain  to  take  place  in  his  favor,  Gustavus 
hesitated  but  little,  lie  consulted  with  his  min- 
isters, indeed  heard  and  answered  every  objec- 
tion that  could  be  raised ;  and  then  applied  to 
the  Senate  ni  Stockholm  to  insure  that  his  i)lans 
were  approved,  and  that  his  efforts  would  be 
seconded  by  his  people.  His  enterprise  met  with 
t)»e  most  enthusiastic  approbation ;  and  then  suc- 
ceeded all  the  bustle  of  active  preparation.  .  .  . 
While  this  storm  was  gathering  in  the  North, 
wliile  the  towns  of  Sweden  were  bristling  with 
arms,  and  lier  ports  tilled  with  ships,  Ferdinand 
was  driven  or  persuaded  to  ap  act  the  most  fatal 
to  himself,  and  the  most  favorable  to  the  King  of 
Sweden.  A  Diet  was  summoned  to  meet  at 
Ratisbon  early  in  the  year  1630;  and  the  chief 
object  of  the  emjieror  in  taking  a  step  so  danger- 
ous to  the  power  he  had  really  acquired,  and  to 
the  projects  so  boldly  put  forth  in  his  name, 
seems  to  have  been  to  cause  his  son  to  be  elected 
King  of  the  Romans.  .  .  .  The  name  of  the 
archduke,  King  of  Hungary,  is  proposed  to  the 
Di<  t  for  election  as  King  of  the  Romans,  and  a 
scene  of  indescribable  confusion  and  murmuri.'ig 
takes  place.  A  voice  demands  that,  before  any 
such  election  is  considered,  the  complaints  of  the 
people  of  Germany  against  the  imperial  armies 
shall  be  heard ;  and  then  a  perfect  storm  of  accu- 
sations pours  down.  Every  sort  of  tyranny  and 
oppression,  every  sort  of  cruelty  and  exaction, 


every  sort  of  licentiousness  and  vice  Is  attributed 
to  the  «'mperor's  troops;  l)Ut  the  hatred  and  the 
charges  all  concentrate  themselves  upon  thehc.id 
of  the  great  commander  of  the  imiu'rial  forces; 
and  then' is  a  shout  for  his  instant  dismissal.  .  .  . 
Ferdinand  hesitated,  and  alTected  much  surjirise 
at  the  charges  brought  against  his  general  and 
his  armies.  lie  yielded  in  the  end,  however; 
and  it  is  said,  upon  very  good  authority,  that  his 
ruinous  dec  ision  was  brought  about  by  the  arts 
of  the  same  skillful  politician  who  had  conjured 
up  the  storm  which  now  menaced  the  empire 
from  the  nortlu  Richelieu  Imd  sent  an  endmssa- 
dor  to  Ratisbon.  .  .  .  In  the  train  of  Ihccnd)a8- 
sador  canu!  the  well-known  intriguing  friar, 
Father  . I  o.seph,  the  most  uns(ru|)ulous  and  cun- 
ning of  the  cardinal's  enussarics;  and  he,  we  are 
assured,  found  means  to  i>crsmiile  tlic  cmi)eror 
that,  by  yielding  to  the  demand  of  the  electors 
and  removing  Wallcnstein  for  a  time,  he  might 
obtain  the  election  of  the  King  of  Hungary,  and 
then  reinstate  the  Duke  of  Fricdland  in  his  com- 
mand as  soon  as  |io|>ular  anger  had  sul)sided. 
However  that  nnght  be,  Ferdinand,  as  I  have 
said,  yielded,  openly  cxjircHsing  his  regret  at 
the  step  he  was  about  to  take,  and  the  appre- 
hensions whicli  lie  entertained  for  the  (^onse- 
(juences.  Count  Questenberg  and  another  noble- 
man, who  liad  been  long  on  intimate  tenns  with 
Wallenstein,  were  sent  to  the  camp  to  notify  to 
him  his  removal  from  command,  and  to  soften 
the  disgrace  by  assuring  him  of  the  emperor's 
gratitude  and  affection. " — G.  P.  R.  James,  Dark 
ikeues  of  llisturn  :   WoUettKtein,  ch.  3-4. 

Also  in:  S.  R.  Gardiner,  The  TItivty  Yearn' 
War,  ch.  7,  wet.  3.— A.  Glndely,  llixt.  of  the 
ThirUi  Yearn'  War,  r.  2,  ch.  1. 

A.  b.  1630-1631.— The  Thirty  Years  War: 
The  Coming  of  Gustavus  Adolphus. — His  oc- 
cupation of  Pomerania  and  Brandenburg. — 
Thti  horrible  fate  of  Magdeburg  at  the  hands 
of  Tilly's  ruffians. — "On  June  24,  1()3(),  one 
hundred  years,  to  a  day,  aiter  the  Augsburg 
Confession  was  promulgated,  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus landed  on  the  coast  of  Po.ncrania,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Peene,  with  13,000  men,  vet- 
eran troops,  ■"vhose  rigid  discipline  was  sustained 
by  their  piety,  and  who  were  simple-minded, 
noble,  and  glowing  with  the  spirit  of  the  iiattle. 
He  had  rea.sons  enough  for  declaring  war  against 
Ferdinand,  even  if  10,000  of  Wallenstein's  troops 
had  not  been  sent  to  aid  Sigismund  against  him. 
But  the  controlling  motive,  in  his  own  mind,  v  as 
to  succor  the  imperiled  cause  of  religious  freedom 
in  Germany.  Coining  as  the  protector  of  the 
evangelic  Church,  he  expected  to  be  joined  by 
the  Protestant  princes.  But  he  was  disappointed. 
Only  the  trampled  and  tortured  people  of  North 
Germany,  who  in  their  despair  were  ready  for 
revolts  and  conspiracies  of  their  own,  welcomed 
him  as  their  deliverer  from  the  bandits  of  Wal- 
lenstein and  the  League.  Gustavus  Adolphus  ap- 
jieared  before  Stettin,  and  by  threats  compelled 
the  old  duke,  Bogislaw  XIV.,  to  open  to  him  his 
capital  city.  He  then  took  measures  to  secure- 
possession  of  Pomerania.  His  army  grew  rapidly, 
while  that  of  the  emperor  was  widely  dispersed, 
so  that  he  now  advanced  into  Brandenburg. 
George  William,  the  elector,  was  a  weak  prince, 
though  a  Protestant,  and  a  brother  of  the  Queen 
of  Swaleu ;  he  was  guided  by  his  Catholic  chan- 
cellor, Schwarzenberg,  and  had  painfully  striven 
to  keep  neutral  throughout  the  war,  neiUier  side, 
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howcvrr,  rcspprtinK  his  nciitmlitT.  Tn  flrond  of 
the  pliin.s  of  (hiNtiivuH  Adolpliiis  concerning; 
Pomcriuilii  and  i'nissiii,  lie  iicid  aloof  from  liini. 
Moanwliilc  Tilly,  jjcncral  incliicf  of  the  troops 
of  the  emperor  and  tli(^  Leajfue,  drew  near,  liiit 
giidderdy  turned  aside  to  New  IJrandenltnr^,  in 
the  Mecklenhurjr  territory,  now  occupied  by  tlie 
Swedes,  captured  it  after  tliree  assaults,  and  put 
the  garrison  to  the  sword  (1(5;U).  lie  then  laid 
8ieg(!  to  Magdeburg.  Giistavus  Adolplius  took 
Fraidifort-onthe Oder,  where  then;  was  an  im- 
perial garrison,  and  treated  it,  in  retaliation,  witli 
the  same  severity.  Th(?nce,  in  th(^  sjjring  of 
10:51,  lie  set  out  for  Berlin.  ...  In  i'otsdani  he 
heard  <if  the  fall  of  Magdeburj;.  He  then  marched 
with  flying  banners  into  Berlin,  and  compelled 
the  ele(!tor  to  become  his  ally.  Magdeburg  was 
the  strong  refuge  of  ProtcHtantisnj,  and  the  most 
important  trading  centre  in  North  Germany.  It 
had  resisted  the  Augsburg  Interim  of  1. '548,  and 
now  resisted  the  Kdict  of  Uestitution,  rejected 
the  newly  appointed  prince  bishop,  Leopold 
"William,  son  of  the  emperor  himself,  and  refused 
to  receive  tlie  emperor's  garrison.  The  city  was 
therefore  banned  bj'  the  emperor,  and  was  be- 
sieged for  many  weeks  by  Pappenheim,  a  gen- 
eral of  the  League,  who  was  then  reinfon.'ed  bv 
Tilly  himself  with  his  army.  Gustavus  A(h)l- 
phus  was  unable  to  make  an  advance,  in  view  of 
the  Cfiuivocal  attitude  of  the  two  great  Protes- 
tant electors,  without  exposing  his  rear  to  garri- 
soned fortresses.  From  Hrandenljurg  as  well  as 
Saxony  he  asked  in  vain  for  help  to  .save  the 
Protestant  city.  Thus  Magdeburg  fell,  May  10, 
1031.  The  citizens  were  deceived  by  a  pretended 
withdrawal  of  the  enemy.  But  suddenly,  at 
early  dawn,  the  bailly  guarded  fortiflcutions  were 
stormed." — C.  T.  Lewis,  Jlint.  of  Oermani/,  ch. 
18,  sect.  3-4. —  Two  gates  of  the  city  having  been 
opened  by  the  storming  party,  "Tilly  marched 
in  with  part  of  his  infantry.  Immediately  occu- 
pying the  principal  streets,  he  drove  the  citizens 
with  pointed  cannon  into  their  ilwellings,  there 
to  await  tlieir  destiny.  They  were  not  long  held 
in  suspense;  a  word  from  Tilly  decided  the  fate 
of  Magdeburg.  Even  a  more  humane  general 
would  in  vain  have  recommended  mercy  to  such 
soldiers ;  but  Tilly  never  made  the  attempt.  Left 
by  their  general's  silence  masters  of  the  lives  of 
all  the  citizens,  the  soldiery  broke  into  the  houses 
to  satiate  their  most  brutal  appetites.  The 
praj'crs  of  innocence  excited  some  compassion  in 
the  hearts  of  the  Germans,  but  none  in  the  rude 
breasts  of  Pappenheim's  Walloons.  Scarcely 
had  the  savage  cruelty  commenced,  when  the 
other  gates  were  thrown  open,  and  the  cavalry, 
with  the  fearful  hordes  of  the  Croats,  poured  in 
upon  the  devoted  inhabitants.  Here  commenced 
a  scene  of  horrors  for  which  history  has  no 
language  —  poetry  no  pencil.  Neither  innocent 
chiidhood,  nor  helpless  old  age;  neither  youth, 
sex,  rank,  nor  beauty,  could  disarm  the  fury  of 
the  conquerors.  Wives  were  abused  in  the  arms 
of  their  husbands,  daughters  at  the  feet  of  their 
parents;  and  the  defenceless  sex  exposed  to  the 
double  sacritice  of  virtue  and  life.  No  situation, 
however  obscure,  or  however  sacred,  escaped  the 
rapacity  of  the  enemy.  In  a  single  church  fifty- 
three  women  were  found  beheaded.  The  Croat 
amused  themselves  with  throwing  children  into 
the  flames;  Pappenheim's  Walloons  with  stab- 
bing infants  at  the  mother's  breast.  Some  offl- 
cers  of  the  League,  horror-struck  at  this  dreadful 


scone,  rrnturrd  to  remind  Tilly  thnf  he  hnrl  it  in 
his  power  to  stop  the  carnagt".  '  Return  in  an 
hour,' was  his  answer;  '  I  will  see  what  I  can  do; 
the  soldier  must  have  some  reward  fur  his  dan- 
ger and  toils.'  These  horrors  lasted  with  un- 
abated fury,  till  at  last  the  smoke  and  thimes 
I)rov(  (I  a  check  to  the  plunderers.  To  augi.ient 
the  confusion  and  to  divert  the  n'sistance  of  the 
inhabitants,  the  Imperialists  had,  in  the  com- 
meiicemi'iit  of  the  assault,  llred  the  town  in  sev- 
eral places.  Tile  wind  rising  rapidly,  spread  the 
flames,  till  the  blaze  became  universal.  Fearful, 
indeed,  was  the  tmnult  amid  clouds  of  smoke, 
heaps  of  dead  bodies,  tlic  clash  of  swords,  the 
crash  of  fallim,'  ruins,  and  streamsof  blood.  The 
atino.'phere  glowed;  and  the  Intolerable  heat 
forced  iit  last  even  the  murderers  to  take  refuge 
in  their  camp.  In  less  than  twelve  hours,  this 
strong  i)oi)ulous,  and  flourishing  city,  one  of  the 
finest  in  Germany,  was  reduced  to  ashes,  with 
tlie  exception  of  two  churches  and  a  few  houses. 
.  .  .  The  avarice  of  the  ollicers  lia(i  saved  4tM)  of 
the  richest  citizens,  in  the  hope  of  extorting  from 
them  an  exorbitant  ransom.  But  this  humanity 
was  contiiied  to  the  ollleers  of  tiie  League,  whom 
the  ruthless  l)ari)arity  of  the  Imperialists  caused 
to  be  regarded  as  guanlian  angels.  Scarcely  had 
the  fury  of  the  tlames  abated,  when  th(!  Im- 
perialists returned  to  renew  the  pillage  amid  the 
ruins  and  ashes  of  the  town.  Many  were  sulTo- 
cated  by  the  smoke;  many  found  Vicli  Itooty  in 
the  cellars,  where  tlie  citizens  had  concealed  their 
more  valuable  efTeets.  On  the  LUh  of  May, 
Tilly  himself  ajjpeared  in  the  town,  after  the 
streets  had  been  cleared  of  ashes  and  dead  bodies. 
Ilorrilile  and  revolting  to  humanity  was  the 
«cene  that  presented  it.self.  The  living  (irawling 
from  under  tlu;  dead,  children  wandering  about 
witli  heart-rending  crie.s,  calling  for  tlieir  parents; 
and  infants  still  sucking  the  breasts  of  tlieir  life- 
less mothei-s.  More  than  0,000  bodies  were 
tlirown  into  the  Elbe  to  clear  tlie  streets;  a  much 
greater  number  had  been  coiisiiine<l  by  the  flames. 
The  whole  numlier  of  the  slain  was  reckoned  at 
not  less  than  SO.OOO.  The  entrance  of  the  gen- 
eral, wliich  took  i)lace  on  tlie  Mill,  put  a  stop  to 
the  i)hinder,  and  saved  the  few  who  liad  hitherto 
contrived  to  escajjc.  About  a  thousand  people 
were  taken  out  of  the  cathedral,  where  they  had 
remained  tliree  days  and  two  niglits,  witliout 
food,  and  in  momentary  fear  of  death." — F. 
Schiller,  llixt.  of  the  Tliirtj/  Yearn'  Wdr,  bk.  3. 

Ai.so  IN :  Sir  E.  Cust,  Livea  of  the  Warriors  of 
the  Thirty  Years'  War,  pt.  1. 

A.  D.  1631  (January).— The  Thirty  Years 
War:  The  Treaty  of  Barwalde  between  Gus- 
tavus Adolphus  and  the  king  of  France. — "On 
the  13th  of  January,  1031,  the  Treaty  of  BUr- 
walde  was  concluded  between  France  and 
Sweden.  Hard  cash  had  been  the  principal  sub- 
ject of  the  negotiation,  and  Louis  XIII.  had 
agreed  to  pay  Gustavus  a  lump  sum  of  Sl'-JO,000 
in  consideration  of  his  recent  expenditure, —  a 
further  sum  of  §400,000  a  year  for  six  years  to 
come.  Until  that  time,  or  until  a  general  peace, 
if  such  should  supervene  earlier,  Sweden  was  to 
keep  in  the  field  an  army  of  30,000  foot  and  0,000 
horse.  The  object  of  the  alliance  was  declared 
to  be  '  the  protection  of  their  common  friends, 
the  .security  of  the  Baltic,  the  freedom  of  com- 
merce, the  restitution  of  the  oppressed  members 
of  the  Empire,  the  destruction  of  the  newly  erected 
fortresses  in  the  Baltic,  the  North  Sea,  aud  in  the 
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OriflonH  t(>rritnry,  ho  tliiit  iill  Hlioiild  bo  left  In  tlio 
8tut<>  in  wliicli  it  wiiH  lu'forc  tin-  (Jcriiiiiii  wiir  liud 
bt'Kiiii.'  Sweden  wiiMhot  to  '  vioiiite  tiie  Iniperiid 
coiiHtitiitiott '  wlieni  h\w  coniiuered;  slitt  wiih  to 
leiivu  tlio  (.'alliolic  religion  luidisturbeii  iiialldis- 
tritta  wljeru  slio  foumi  it  existing;.  Slio  was  ti 
observf  towunis  Utivarii  and  tlie  Lcat^ue — tlm 
Hpoilt  (larlinKH  of  Uiclx-lieu's  anti  AuHtriuii  policy 
—  friendslii|)  or  neutrality,  ho  far  as  tiiev  would 
obscrvo  it  towards  lier.  If,  at  tiie  enif  of  six 
years,  tlio  objects  wero  not  uccoinplislied,  tlio 
treaty  was  to  bo  renewed.  " — C.  U.  fi.  Fieteiier, 
(jimtiiruH  AdolphuH  aitd  the  StriKjijlecf  Pi'otentant- 
i»ia  far  Kriiitenir,  rh.  9. 

A.  D.  1631.— The  Thirty  Years  War:  The 
elector  of  Brandenburg  urought  to  terms  by  the 
king  of  Sweden.— The  elector  of  Saxony  fright- 
ened into  line. — Defeat  of  Tilly  at  Leipsig 
(Breitenfeld).— Effects  of  the  great  victory. — 
"Loud  were  the  eries  ai^aiust  (jlusliivus  for  not 
liavin.i;  relieved  Mai,'debur>,'.  To  answer  tlieni  ho 
felt  liiniself  bound  to  publish  a  canrful  apolo>,'y. 
In  this  document  ho  deelr.red,  anion;?  other 
things,  that  if  ho  could  have  obtained  from  tho 
Elector  of  Hraiidenburj;  the  passage  of  KUstrin 
ho  might  not  only  have  raised  the  siege  of  .Mag- 
deburg but  have  destroyed  tho  whole  of  the  Im- 
perial army.  The  passage,  however,  had  been 
denied  him;  and  though  tho  preservation  of 
Magdeburg  so  iiiikIi  concerned  the  Elector  of 
Saxony,  ho  could  obtaii\  from  him  a  passage 
toward  it  neitlier  by  Wittemberg,  nor  the  Bridge 
of  Dessau,  nor  such  assistance  in  provision  and 
shipping  as  was  necessary  for  the  success  of  tho 
enterprise.  .  .  .  Something  more  tlian  mere  per- 
suasion had  induced  the  Elector  of  Brandenlmrg, 
after  the  capture  of  Francfort,  to  grant  Oustavu* 
possession  of  Spaudau  for  a  month.  Tlio  mouth 
expired  on  the  8th  of  June;  and  the  eledor  de- 
manded back  his  stronghold.  Tho  king,  fettered 
by  his  promLse,  surrendered  it ;  but  tlio  next  day, 
having  marciied  to  Berlin  and  pointed  his  guns 
against  the  palace,  the  ladies  came  forth  as  medi- 
ators, and  the  elector  consented  both  to  surrender 
Spandau  again  and  to  pay,  for  the  maintenance 
01  the  Swedish  troops,  a  monthly  subsidy  of 
30,000  rix-dollars.  At  the  end  of  May  Tilly  re- 
moved froin  Magdeburg  and  the  Elbe  to  Asclier- 
leben.  This  enabled  tho  king  to  take  Werbon,  on 
the  conlluence  of  the  Elbe  anil  Havel,  where,  after 
tho  reduction  of  Tangermlindo  and  Ilavelberg, 
ho  established  his  celebrated  camp."  In  the  latter 
part  of  July,  Tilly  made  two  attacks  on  the  king's 
camp  at  Werben,  and  was  repulsed  on  both  occa- 
sions with  heavy  lo.ijs.  "In  the  middle  of  August, 
Gustavus  broke  up  his  camp.  His  force  at  that 
time,  according  to  the  muster-rolls,  amounted  to 
13,000  foot,  and  8,850  cavalry.  He  drew  towards 
Lc''  sig,  then  threatened  by  Tilly,  who,  having 
b  joined  at  Eisleben  by  15,000  men  under 
FUratenburg,  now  possessed  an  army  40,000 
strong  to  enforce  tho  emperor's  ban  against  the 
Leipsig  decrees  [or  resolutions  of  a  congress  of 
Protestant  princes  which  had  assembleil  at  Leip- 
sig in  February,  1G31,  moved  to  some  organized 
common  action  by  tho  Edict  of  Restitution] 
within  the  limits  of  tho  electorate.  Tlio  Elector 
of  Saxony  was  almost  frightened  out  of  his  wits 
by  the  impending  danger.  .  .  .  His  grief  and 
rage  at  the  fall  of  Magdeburg  had  been  so  great 
that,  for  two  days  after  receiving  the  news,  ho 
would  admit  no  one  into  his  presence.  But  that 
dire  event  only  added  to  hia  perplexity;    he 


fould  resolve  neither  ujion  HubmisHion,  nor  upon 
ngeaiuc.      In    .Mav,    indeed,    territied    by  tho 
threats  of   Ferdinand,  he  discontinued  his  levies, 
and  disbanded  a  part  of  his  troojis  already  en- 
listed:  but  in  June  he  Kent  Arnini  to  (iustaviis 
with   Hiieh   overtures  that  tho   king  drank  his 
Ix'abh,  an<l  Hcemed  to  have  grown  sanguine  in 
the  hope  of  his  alliance.     In  July,  his  courage 
still  rising,  he  permitted  (lustavus  to  recruit  in 
his  dominions.     In  AiigMst,  his  courage  falling 
again  at  the  approach  of  FUrslenliurg,  ho  guvo 
him  and  his  troops  a  free  passagi;  through  Thu- 
ringia."     But  now,  later  in  the  Hame  month,  ho 
Hcnt  word  to  GuHlavus  Adolnlius  "  that  not  only 
Wittemberg  but  the  whole  electorate  was  open  to 
him;  that  not  only  his  non,  but  liimself,  would 
serve  under  the  king;  tiiat  he  wiiuld  aiivance  ono 
month's  payment  for  the  Swedish  troojis  imnie- 
diat<ly,  and  give  security  for  two  monthly  i)ay- 
metits  more.  .  .  .  Gustavus  rejoiced  to  tiiid  tho 
l>uk(-  of  Saxony  in  this  temper,  and,  in  pursuanco 
of  a  leagu)!  now  entered  into  with  him,  and  tho 
Elector  of  Brandenburg,  crossed  the  Elbe  at  Wit- 
temberg on  the  4lli  of  September.     Tin;  Saxons, 
from  1(1,000  to  20,000  strong,  moving  simultane- 
ously from  Torgau,  the  confederated  armiis  met 
at  Dtlbeii  on  the  .Mulda,  three  leagues  from  Leip- 
sig.    At  a  conference  lield  there,  it  was  debated 
whether  it  would  bo  belter  to  protract  the  waror 
to  hazard  a  battle.     The  king  took  the  former 
side,  but  yielded  to  the  strong  representations  of 
tlie  Duke  of  Saxony.  .  .  .  On  the  Otli  of  Septem- 
ber the  allies  came  within  six  or  eight  miles  of 
the  enemy,  where  they  halted  for  the  night.   .  .  . 
Breitenfeld,  the  jilace  at  which  Tilly,  urged  by 
tho  importunity  of  I'aiipenheim,  had  chosen  to 
oiler  battle,  was  an  extensive  plain,  in  part  re- 
cently ploughed,  about  a  mile  from  Leipsig  and 
near  the  cemetery  of  that  city.     Leipsig  Innl  sur- 
rendered to  Tilly  two  days  before.     The  Imi)erial 
army,  estimated  at  44,000  men,  occupied  a  rising 
ground  on  the  i)Iain.  .  .  .  The  army  was  drawn 
up  in  one  lino  of  great  deptli,  having  tho  infantry 
in  the  centre,  the  cavalry  on  the  wings,  accord- 
ing to  the  Si)anish  order  of  battle.     The  king 
subdivided  his  army,  about  20,000  strong,  into 
centre  and  wings,  each  of  which  consisted  of  two 
lines  and  a  reserve.  ...  To  this  disposition  is 
attributed,  in  a  great  degree,  tho  success  of  the 
day.  .  .  .  The  files  being  so  comparatively  shal- 
low,  artillery  made  less  havoc    among    them. 
Then,  again,  the  division  of  the  army  into  small 
maniples,    with  considcriiblo  intervals  between 
each,  gave  space  for  evolutions,  and  tho  power 
of  throwing  the  troops  with  rapidity  wherever 
their  services  or  support  might  be   found  re- 
(luisite.  .  .  .  The  battle  began  at  12  o'ch)ck."  It 
only  ended  with  the  setting  of  the  sun;  but  long 
before  that  time  tho  great  army  of  Tilly  was  sub- 
stantially destroyed.    It  had  scattered  the  Saxons 
easily  enough,  and  sent  them  Hying,  with  their 
worthless  elector;  but  Gustavus  and  his  disci- 
plined, brave,  powerfully  handled  Swedes  had 
broken  and  ruined  the  stout  but  clumsy  imperial 
lines.     "  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  exaggerate  the 
importance  of  this  success.     On  the  event  of  that 
daj-,  as  Gustavus  himself  said,  tho  whole  (Protes- 
tant) cause,  '  summa  rei,'  depended.    The  success 
was  great  in  itself.     The  numbers  engaged  on 
either  side  had  been  nearly  equal.     Not  so  their 
loss.     The  Imperial  loss  in  killed  and  wounded, 
according  to  Swedish  computation,    was   from 
8,000  to  10,000;  according  to  the  enemy's  own 
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account,  bctwocii  «,(M)0  un(l7,(MM);  while  nil  seem 
U>  it^rci!  tlmt  the  Iohh  on  tlic  hIiIc  of  the  alliiM  wuh 
only  2,700.  of  which  2,000  wcio  Suxon,  7i»0 
BweduH.  licsidi's,  UuHtuvuK  won  Ihu  wholu  of 
the  enuniy'd  iirtillory.  uiul  more  than  100  staii- 
(lunl.s.  '1  hen  the  uriny  of  Tilly  biini;  luinllilliitrd 
left  him  free  to  ehoosi;  his  next  |ioint  of  nttiick, 
almost  hid  next  victory." — 11.  ('hiipmiin,  Jlint.  of 
G  until  I' UK  Adolp/iiin,  ch.  H. —  "  The  Imttlu  of 
lireiteiifeld  was  tin  epoch  in  war,  and  it  was  an 
epoch  in  history.  It  was  itn  epoch  in  war,  lie- 
cause  first  in  it  wa.s  displayed  on  a  ^nat  st uli! 
the  superiority  of  mobility  over  weight.  It  wiis 
an  epoch  in  historj-,  because  it  broke  tlu!  fon  e 
upon  wliicli  tlu;  revived  Catholicism  had  relied 
for  the  extension  of  itsempiiH;  over  Muro|K'.  .  .  . 
'Germany  might  tear  herself  and  bo  torn  to 
pieces  for  yet  another  haif-generalioii,  but  the 
actual  result  of  the  Thirty- Vears'  War  was  as 
good  as  achieved.'" — C.  if  L.  Fletcher,  UiiKta- 
VUH  Ail'Ufihun  and  the  Stniyyle  a/  J'lvtculantiniii 
for  Exintfitci',  ch.  11. 

Also  in  :   G.  IJ.  .Malleson,  The  linttlcfidda  of 
(jrniutiii/.  ch.  1. 

A.  D.  1631-1632.— The  Thirty  Years  War  : 
Movements  and  plans  of  the  Swedish  Icing  in 
southern  Germany. — Temporary  recovery  of 
the  Palatinate.— Occupation  of  Bavaria. — The 
Saxons  in  Bohemia. — Battle  of  the  Lech. — 
Death  of  Tilly. — Wallenstein's  recall.— Siege 
and  relief  of  Nuremberg.— Battle  of  LUtzen, 
and  death  ofGustavus  Adolphus. — "This  battle, 
sometimes  called  Hreiteuwakl  [lireiteufeldj, some- 
times till!  First  liattle  of  Leipsic,  .  .  .  was  tlie 
first  victory  on  the  Frotestant  side  that  hud  been 
achieved.  It  was  Tilly's  first  defeat  after  thirty 
battles.  It  lllled  witli  joy  those  who  had  hitherto 
been  depressed  ami  hopeless.  Cities  which  had 
dreaded  to  declare  fhemselves  for  fear  of  tlie  fate 
of  Magdeburjf  began  to  lift  up  their  heads,  and 
vacillating  i)rinces  to  think  that  tliey  couhl  sTifely 
take  the  i)art  wliicli  they  preferred.  Gustavus 
knew,  however,  that  he  nuist  let  the  Germans  do 
as  uuicli  as  possible  for  themselves,  or  ho  should 
arouse  tfteir  national  jealousy  of  him  as  a  foreign 
con(iueror.  .So  he  sent  the  Elector  of  Saxony  to 
awaken  the  old  spirit  in  IJohemia.  As  for  him- 
self, his  great  counsellor,  Oxeiistierna,  wanted 
him  to  march  straight  on  Vieiuia,  but  this  was 
not  his  object,  lie  wanted  primarily  to  deliver 
the  northern  states,  and  to  encourage  the  mer- 
chant cities,  Ulm,  Augsburg,  Nuremberg,  which 
had  all  along  been  Frotestaut,  and  to  deliver  the 
Palatinate  from  its  oi)pressors.  And,  out  of  mor- 
tilicalion,  a  strange  ally  olTered  himself,  namely, 
Wallenstein,  who  wanted  revenge  on  the  Catho- 
lic League  whicli  had  insisted  on  his  dibuiissal, 
and  the  Emperor  \.  ho  had  yielded  to  them.  .  .  . 
lie  said  that  if  Gustavus  would  trust  him,  he 
would  soon  get  his  old  army  together  agaiu,  and 
chase  Ferdinand  and  the  Jesuits  beyond  the  Alps. 
But  Gustavus  did  not  trust  him,  "though  he  sat 
quiet  at  Prague  while  the  Saxons  were  iu  pos- 
session of  the  city,  phaidering  everywhere,  and 
the  Elector  sentiing  off  to  Dresden  fifty  waggon- 
loads  filled  with  the  treasures  of  the  Emperor 
Rudolfs  nmseum.  .  .  .  ^Jlany  exiles  returned, 
and  there  was  a  general  resumption  of  tlie  Huss- 
ite form  of  worship.  Gustavus  had  marcheil'to 
Erfurt,  and  then  turned  towards  the  3Iaine, 
where  there  was  a  long  row  of  those  prince  bish- 
oprics estJiblishcd  on  tlie  frontier  by  the  policy 
of  Charlemagne.— AVurtzburg,  Bamberg,  Fuldu, 


Ki')ln,  Triers,  .Meiitz,  Wurms,  Spiers.  These  had 
never  been  secidarised  and  were  popularly  called 
the  Priests'  I.ane.  They  had  given  all  their  forci'H 
to  the  Catholic  JA'ague.  and  Gustavus  meant  to 
tcpav  himself  u|)iiu  them.  lie  permitted  no 
cruelties,  no  persecutions;  but  h(i  levied  heavy 
contriliulions,  and  his  triHipsmade  merry  with  the 
good  Uhenish  wine  when  he  kept  his  Christmas 
at  Mentz.  lie  iiivilcd  the  disiiossessed  Ehctor 
Palatine  to  join  him,  ami  Freiieriek  started  for 
the  camp,  after  the  christening  of  his  thirteenth 
diild.  .  .  .  Till-  stiittt  was  numerous  enough  to 
till  forty  coaches,  eseorti'd  by  seventy  horse ^ 
lirelly  well  fir  an  exiled  prince  dependent  on 
the  buimty  of  Holland  and  England.  .  .  There 
WIIS  till'  utmost  enthusiasm  for  the  Swede!  in 
Englaixl,  and  the  Maripiessof  Hamilton  obtained 
l>crinission  to  raise  a  body  of  voliuiteers  to  join 
the  Swedish  standards,  and  in  IIk-  August  of  itlUl 
l.idutfht  (1.000  English  and  Scots  in  four  small 
regiments;  but  they  proved  of  little  us(' .  .  ,  many 
dying.  ...  So  far  as  the  King's  plans  can  bo 
luiderstocHl,  he  meant  to  have  formed  a  number 
of  Protestant  principalities,  and  united  them  iu 
Vlmt  he  called  'Corpus  Evangi'lieorum' around 
the  IJallic  and  the  Elbe,  as  a  balance  to  the  Aus- 
trian lioman  Catholic;  power  in  southern  (ier- 
many.  Frederick  wanted  to  raise  an  army  of  hi.s 
own  people  and  take  the  command,  but  to  this 
Gustavus  would  not  consent,  having  probably 
no  great  confidence  in  his  capacity.  All  the 
Palatinate  was  free  from  the  enemy  except  the 
three  f()rtre.s.ses  of  Heidelberg,  Fraiikenthal,  and 
Kreuznaeli,  and  the  last  of  these  was  immediately 
besieged.  ...  In  the  midst  of  tlie  exultation 
Frederick  was  grieved  to  learn  that  his  beautiful 
home  at  Heideliierg  had  been  ravaged  by  tire, 
probably  by  the  Si)anish  garrison  in  exiicctation 
of  having  to  abandon  it.  But  as  Tilly  was  col- 
lecting his  forcis  again,  Gustavus  would  not 
wait  to  master  that  jilaee  or  Frankeiithal,  and 
recrossed  the  Hhine.  Sir  Harry  Vane  had  been 
sent  as  ambassador  from  Charles  I.  to  arrange 
for  the  restoration  of  the  Palatinate,  the  King 
ollering  illO,()00  a  month  for  the  expense  of  tho 
war,  and  proi)osing  that  if,  as  was  only  too  prob- 
able, he  should  be  prevented  from  performing 
this  promise,  some  of  tlie  fortrtsses  should  bo 
li'ft  as  guarantees  in  the  hands  of  the  .Swedes. 
Frederick  took  great  and  petulant  olTence  at  this 
stipulation,  and  complained,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  to  Vane  and  the  Maniuess  of  Hamilton. 
.  .  .  He  persuaded  them  to  sui>press  this  article, 
though  they  warned  him  that  if  tlu!  treaty  faileil 
it  would  be  by  his  own  fault.  It  did  in  fact  fail, 
for,  as  usual,  the  English  money  was  not  forth- 
coming, and  even  if  it  had  been,  Gustavus  de- 
clared that  hi;  would  be  no  man's  servant  for  a 
few  thousand  ])ouii(ls.  Frederictk  also  refused 
the  King's  own  stipulation,  that  Lutherans  should 
enjoy  eiiual  rights  with  Calvinists.  Moreover, 
the  Swedish  success  had  been  considerably  more 
than  was  desired  by  his  French  allies.  .  .  .,  Louis 
Xlll.  was  distressed,  but  Uichelieu  silenced  him, 
only  attempting  to  make  a  treaty  with  the 
Swedes  by  which  tlie  Elector  of  Bavaria  and  the 
Catholic  League  should  be  neutral  on  condition 
of  tlie  restoration  of  the  bishops.  To  this,  how- 
ever, Gustavus  could  not  fully  consent,  and  im- 
posed conditions  which  the  Catholics  could  not 
accept.  Tilly  was  collecting  his  forces  and  threat- 
ening Nuremberg,  but  the  Swedes  advanced, 
and  he  was  forced  to  retreat,  so  that  it  was  as  a 
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deliverer  that,  on  the  31at  Miircli  [1632],  Gu.stiivus 
WHS  received  in  beautifid  old  Niiren.berg  wit.,  i 
rapture  of  welcome.  .  .  .  Tilly  had  taken  post 
on  the  Lech,  and  Jlaxinulian  was  collecting  an 
ftrniy  in  Bavaria.  The  object  of  Gu.stavus  was 
now  to  beat  one  or  other  of  them  before  they 
could  join  together:  so  he  marched  forwanl, 
took  Donauwerth,  and  tried  to  take  Ingoldstadt, 
but  found  it  would  occupy  too  much  time,  and, 
though  all  the  generals  were  of  a  contrary  opin- 
ion, resolved  to  attack  Tilly  and  force  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Lecli.  The  I"iperialists  had  fortitied 
it  to  the  utmost,  but  in  their  very  teeth  the 
Swedes  suc(;eeded  in  talving  advantage  of  a  bend 
in  the  river  to  play  on  them  with  their  formid- 
able artiller\',  construct  a  pontoon  bridge,  and, 
after  a  desperate  struggle,  elfect  a  i)assage.  Tilly 
was  struck  by  a  cannon-shot  in  the  knee,"  and 
died  soon  afterwards.  "<)n  went  Gustavus  to 
Augsburg  .  .  .  where  the  Emperor  had  expelled 
the  Lutheran  pastors  and  cleared  the  municipal 
council  of  Protestant  burgomasters.  In  restor- 
ing the  former  state  of  things,  Gustavus  took^a 
fresh  stc]),  making  the  magistrates  not  only 
swear  fidelity  to  him  as  an  ally  till  the  end  of 
the  V  ir,  but  as  a  sovereign.  This  made  the  Ger- 
rani^t  begin  to  wonder  what  were  his  ulterior 
views.  Then  he  marched  on  upon  Bavaria,  in- 
tending to  bridge  the  Danube  and  take  Katisbon, 
but  two  strong  forts  prevented  this.  .  .  .  lie, 
however,  made  his  way  into  the  couitrj'  between 
the  Inn  and  the  Lech,  I^Iaximilian  retreating  be- 
fore him.  ...  At  Munich  the  inhabitants  brought 
him  their  keys.  As  they  knelt  he  said,  'Rise, 
worship  God,  not  man.'.  .  .  To  compensate  the 
soldiers  for  not  i)lundering  the  city,  the  King 
gave  them  each  a  crown  on  the  day  of  their  en- 
trance. .  .  .  Catholic  Germany  was  in  despair. 
There  was  only  one  general  in  whom  there  Avas 
any  hope,  and  that  was  the  discarded  "Wallen- 
stein.  .  .  .  He  made  himself  be  courted.  He 
would  ncjt  come  to  Vienna,  only  to  Znaim  in 
Moravia,  where  he  made  his  terms  like  an  inde- 
pendent prince.  ...  At  last  he  undertook  to 
collect  an  army,  but  refused  to  ttike  the  com- 
mand for  more  than  three  months,  llis  name 
was  enough  to  bring  his  Fried  landers  flocking  to 
his  standard.  Not  only  Catholics,  but  Protestants 
came,  viewing  Gustavus  as  a  foreign  invader. 
.  .  .  Wallenstein  received  siibsidies  not  only  from 
the  Emperor,  but  from  the  Pope  and  the  King  of 
Spain,  towards  levying  and  e([uipping  them,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  three  months  he  had  the  ull 
40,000  all  in  full  order  for  the  march.  Then  he 
resigned  the  command.  ...  lie  alTecied  to  be 
bent  only  on  going  back  to  his  tower  and  his 
stars  at  Prague  [the  studv  of  astrology  being  his 
favorite  occupation],  and  to  yield  slowly  to  the 
proposals  made  him.  He  was  to  be  Generalis- 
simo, neiLiicr  Emperor  nor  Archduke  was  ever  to 
enter  his  camp ;  he  was  to  name  all  his  ofHcers. 
and  have  ab.solute  control.  .  .  .  Moreover,  he 
might  levy  contributions  as  he  chose,  and  dis- 
pose as  he  p.v^^ased  of  lands  and  proi)erty  taken 
from  the  enemy;  Mecklenburg  was  to  be  secured 
to  him,  together  with  further  rewards  yet  un- 
specitied ;  and  when  Bohemia  is  freed  from  the 
enemy,  the  Emperor  was  to  live  there,  no  doubt 
under  his  control.  .  .  .  There  was  no  help  <"or  • 
and  Wallenstein  thus  became  the  chief  pow 
the  Empire,  in  fact  a  dictator.  The  power  was 
conferred  on  him  in  April.  The  flrst  thing  he 
did  was  to  turn  the  Saxons  out  of  Bohemia 


which  was  an  easy  matter."  At  Egra,  "Wallen- 
stein was  joined  by  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  which 
raised  the  Catholic  force  to  60,000.  •  "The  whole 
army  marched  upon  Nuremberg,  and  Gustavus, 
with  only  20,000  men,  dashed  back  to  its  defence. 
Wallenstein  had  intrenched  himself  on  an  emi- 
nence called  PM'irth. "  As  Nuremberg  was  terril)ly 
distressed,  his  own  army  sufTering,  and  being  in- 
fected with  the  lawless  hrbits  of  German  warfare, 
Gustavus  found  it  necessary  to  attempt  (August 
24)  the  storming  of  the  Imperialists'  camp.  He 
was  repulsed,  after  losing  3,000  of  his  Swedes 
and  thrice  as  many  Germans.  He  then  returned 
to  Bavaria,  wliile  Wallenstein,  abandoning  his 
liope  of  taking  Nuremberg,  moved  into  Saxony 
and  l)egan  ravaging  the  country.  The  Swedi.sh 
king  followed  him  so  (juickly  that  he  liad  no 
time  to  establish  the  fortitied  camp  he  had  in- 
tended, but  was  forced  to  take  up  an  intrenched 
])ositi(m  at  LUtzen.  There  he  a'.s  f..  icked  on 
the  6tli  of  November,  1832,  a*  defi  "d  in  a 
desperate  battle,  which  becan-  uc  of  i..  ..em- 
orable  conflicts  in  history  beci  ise  it  l)rought  to 
an  end  the  great  and  splendid  career  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  the  Swede.  The  king  fell  as  he  was 
leading  a  charge,  and  the  fierce  flght  went  on 
over  his  body  until  the  enemy  had  been  driven 
from  the  field. — C.  M.  Yonge,  Camcm  from  Eng- 
lish Ilutory,  Gth  ncries,  c.  19. 

Also  in:  G.  B.  Mallcson,  Battle-fields  of  Ger- 
man}/, ch.  2-3. — R.  C.  Treiich,  hiHtnvuH  AdolphuK 
ill  Gernmni/. — J.  L.  Stevens,  Hint,  of  Gimtaviis 
Adolphus,  ch.  10-18. 

A.  D.  1631-1641.— The  Thirty  Years  War: 
The  war  in  Lorraine. — Possession  of  the 
duchy  taken  by  the  French.  See  Louuaink: 
A.  1).  1624-1663. 

A.  D.  1632-1634.— The  Thirty  Years  War: 
Retirement  of  Wallenstein  to  Bohemia. — Ox- 
enstiern  in  the  leadership  of  the  Protestant 
cause. — Union  of  Heilbronn. — Inaction  and 
suspicious  conduct  of  Wallenstein. — The  Ban 
pi;."nunced  against  him. — His  assassination. 
— '  The  account  of  the  battle  [of  LlUzen]  trans- 
mitted by  AVallenstein  to  the  Imperial  Court,  led 
Ferdinand  to  think  that  he  had  gained  the  day. 
.  .  .  But  .  .  .  the  reputed  conqueror^was  glad 
to  shelter  lumself  behind  the  moun'iuns  of  the 
Bohemian  frontier.  After  the  battle,  Wallenstein 
found  it  necessary  to  evacuate  Saxony  in  all 
haste;  and,  leaving  garrisons  at  Leip.sic,  Plauen. 
Zwickau,  Chemnitz,  Freiberg,  Me's.sen,  and 
Frauenstein,  he  readied  Bohemia  without  further 
lo.ss,  and  put  his  army  into  wir 'er-t  uarterf- 
After  his  arrival  at  Prague,  lie  caused  many  of 
his  oflicers  to  be  cxecute<l  for  their  conduct  at 
LlUzen,  among  whom  were  several  who  belonged 
to  families  of  distinction,  nor  would  lie  allow 
them  to  plead  the  Emperor's  pardon.  A  few  lie 
rewarded.  Tlie  harshness  of  his  proceedings  in- 
creased the  hatred  already  felt  for  him  by  many 
of  his  oflicers,  and  especially  the  Italian  portion 
of  iliem.  .  .  .  Axel  Oxenstiern,  the  Swedish 
Chancellor,  succeeded,  on  the  death  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  to  the  supreme  direction  of  the  affairs 
of  Sweden  in  Germany,  and  was  invested  by 
the  Council  at  Stockholm  with  full  powers  ootli 
to  direct  t'lo  army  and  to  negotiate  with  the 
Gernmii  co  is.  Duke  Bernhard  of  Saxe- Wei- 
mar ctained  the  military  command  of  the  Swed- 
ish-German army,  divisions  of  which  were  can- 
toned from  the  Baltic  to  the  Danube.  After 
driving  the  Imperialists  from  Saxony,  Bernhard 
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aad  Imrtened  into  Franconia,  tlie  bisi"  *•'■ . 
which,  according  to  a  promiseof  Gust  •  u..  vt* 
to  be  erected  in  his  favour  into  a  d'...i>>  :  )• 
after  taiiing  Bamberg,  liis  assistance  was  invoivea 
i)y  General  Horn,  on  tlie  Upper  Danube.  One  of 
the  lir.st  cares  of  Oxenstiern  was  to  consolidate 
tlie  German  alliance;  and,  in  March  1033,  he 
summoned  a  meeting  at  Heilbroun  of  the  States 
of  the  four  Circles  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Riiine, 
Franconia,  and  Suabia,  as  we!i  as  deputies  from 
Nuremberg,  Strasburg,  Frankfort,  Ulm,  Augs- 
burg, and  other  cities  of  the  empire.  The  as- 
sembly was  ."dso  attended  by  ambassadors  from 
France,  Enj^land,  and  Holland;  and  on  April  9th 
wiis  effected  the  Union  of  Ileilbronn.  Branden- 
burg and  Saxony  stood  aloof;  nor  wa.5  France, 
though  she  renewed  the  ul'iance  with  Sweden, 
included  in  the  Union.  T  French  minister  at 
Heilbronu  assisted,  howevor,  in  the  formation  of 
the  Union,  although  he  endeavoured  to  limit  the 
power  of  Oxenstiern,  to  whom  the  conduct  of 
the  war  was  intrusted.  At  the  sam('  time,  the 
Swedes  also  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Palati- 
nate, now  governed,  or  rather  claimed  to  be  gov- 
erned, by  Louis  Philip,  brother  of  the  Elector 
Frederick  V..  as  guardian  and  regent  for  the 
latter's  youthful  son  Charles  Louis.  The  unfor- 
tunate Frederick  had  expired  at  ^lentz  in  his 
37th  year,  noi  many  days  after  the  death  of  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus.  .  .  .  Swedish  garrisons  were  to 
be  maintained  in  Frankenthal,  Baeharach,  Kai 
and  other  places;  3Ianuheim  w  .o  be  at  the  dis 
posal  of  the  Swedes  so  long  as  the  war  should 
iiist.  .  .  .  iS  ("ter  the  junction  of  Duke  Bernhard 
with  Horn,  the  Swedish  army,  — for  so  we  shall 
f'ontinue  to  call  it,  though  composed  in  great 
part  of  Germans, — endeavoure<l  to  penetrate  into 
Bavaria;  but  the  Imperial  General  Altringer, 
aided  by  John  von  Werth,  a  conunander  of  dis- 
tinction, succeeded  in  covering  Munich,  and  en- 
abled Maximilian  to  return  to  his  capital.  Tlie 
Swedish  generals  were  also  embarrassed  by  a 
mutiny  of  their  mercenaries,  ai;  well  as  by  their 
own  misuuderstandings  and  (piarrels;  and  all 
that  Duke  Bernli.ird  was  able  to  accomplish  in 
the  campaign  of  1033,  besides  some  forays  into 
Ba.aria,  was  the  captm  of  Ratisbon  in  Novem- 
ber."— T.  H.  Dyer,  Jlint.  of  Modern  Europe,  bk. 
4,  ch.  6  (('.  2). — Wallenstein,  meantime,  had  been 
doing  little.  "After  a  hmg  period  of  inaction 
in  Bohemia,  he  marched  during  the  summer  of 
1633,  with  imperial  pomp  and  splendor,  into  Sile- 
sia. There  he  found  a  mixed  army  of  Swedes, 
Saxons,  and  Brandenburgers,  with  ^[attliias 
Thurn,  who  began  the  war,  among  them.  Wal- 
lenstein linally  shut  in  this  army  [at  Steinau]  so 
that  he  might  have  captured  it ;  but  he  let  it  go, 
and  Wi  nt  back  to  Bohemia,  where  he  liegan  to 
negotiate  with  Saxony  for  peace.  Meanwhile 
the  allianv'e  formed  at  Heilbroun  had  brought 
Maximilian  of  Bavaria  into  great  distress.  Re- 
gensburg  [  Itatisbon],  hitherto  occupied  by  him, 
and  regarded  as  an  outwork  of  Bavaria  and  Aus- 
tria, hid  been  ^aken  by  Bernard  of  Weimar. 
But  Wallenstc  'n,  whom  the  emperor  sent  to  the 
rescue,  only  ,vent  into  the  Upper  Palatinate,  and 
then  returned  to  Bohemia.  He  seenicd  to  look 
upon  that  country  as  u  dtrong  and  commanding 
position  from  which  he  co"'-'  dictate  peace.  He 
carried  on  secret  negoi  ,ions  with  France, 
Sweden,  and  all  the  emperor's  enemies.  He  had, 
indeed,  the  power  to  do  this  under  bis  commis- 
sion ;  but  Ids  attitude  toward  his  master  became 


I  constantly  more  equivocal.  The  emperor  was 
]  anxious  to  lie  rid  of  him  without  making  him  an 
enemy,  and  wished  to  give  to  his  own  son,  the 
young  King  of  Hungary,  the  command  in  ciiief. 
But  tiie  danger  of  losing  his  place  tlrovi;  Wal- 
lenstein to  bolder  schemes.  At  his  camp  at  Pil- 
sen,  all  his  principal  officers  were  induced  liy  him 
to  unite  in  a  written  retpiest  that  he  should" in  no 
case  desert  them  —  a  step  which  seemed  much 
like  a  conspiracy.  But  some  of  the  generals,  as 
Gallas,  Aldringer,  and  I'iecolomini,  soon  aban 
doned  Wallenstein,  and  gave  warning  to  the  em- 
peror. He  seeretly  signed  a  i)aieiit  deposing 
Wallenstein,  and  placedi  it  in  the  hands  of  Picco- 
lomini  and  Gallas,  January  24, 1034,  but  acted 
with  the  profoundest  dissiniulalion  until  he  had 
made  sure  of  most  of  the  commanders  who 
served  under  him.  Then,  suddenly,  on  Fel)ruary 
18,  Wallenstein,  his  brother-in-law  Tertzski, 
How,  Neumann,  and  Kiusky  were  put  under  the 
ban,  and  the  general's  possessions  were  confis- 
cated. Now,  at  length,  Wallenstein  openly  re- 
volted, and  began  to  treat  with  the  Swedes  for 
desertion  to  tlieni;  but  they  did  not  fully  trust 
him.  Attended  only  by  five  Sclavonic  regiments, 
who  remained  faithful  to  him,  he  went  to  Eger, 
where  he  was  to  meet  troops  of  Bernard  of  Wei- 
mar; but  before  he  could  join  them,  he  and  the 
friends  named  above  were  assassinated,  February 
25,  by  traitors  who  had  remained  in  his  iulimate 
companionshii-,  and  whom  he  trusted,  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Butler,  an  Irishman,  em- 
ployed by  Piccolomini." — C.  T.  Lewis,  Ilint.  of 
Geninnii/,  ch.  18,  xert.  10. 

Also  i.v:  F.  Schiller,  7/w<.  <f  the  Thirty  Years' 
Wnrjik.  4. — J.  jMitehell,  Life  of  W<tllennteia,  ch. 
8-10. — Sir  E.  Cust,  Lices  of  the  Wdrriors  of  the 
Thirtii  Yeiirn    W,n;  pt.  1. 

A.  D.  1634-1C39.— The  Thirty  Years  War: 
Successes  of  the  Imperialists. — Their  victory 
at  Nordlingen. — Richelieu  and  France  become 
active  in  the  war. — Duke  Bernhard's  conquest 
of  Alsace. — Richelieu's  appro'  ttion  of  the 
conquest  for  France. — "  Want  .-1  union  among 
the  Protestants  prevented  tliem  from  deriving  all 
the  benefit  which  they  had  at  first  anticipated 
from  Wallensteiii's  death.  The  King  of  Hun- 
gary ...s;  ned  the  command  of  the  ariir  and  by 
tne  aid  of  money,  which  was  plentiful  distrib- 
uted, the  soldiers  were,  without  dilHculty,  kept 
in  obedience ;  not  the  slightest  attempt  was  any 
where  made'  r'-.!^t  t  lie  Emperor's  orders.  On 
the  other  ha  ;•  i)»ar(l  of  Weimar  and  Field- 
Marshal  Hoi  .lasters of  Bavaria.  In  July 
1034,  they  g  ..  a  complete  victory  at  Land- 
shut,  over  General  Altringer,  who  was  .slain  in 
the  action.  .  .  .  The  Swedes,  who  hul  so  long 
been  victorious,  were,  in  their  turn,  destined  to 
tast(!  the  bitterness  of  defeat.  15,000  Spaniards, 
under  the  Cardinal  Infant,  son  of  IMiilii)  III., 
entered  Germany  [see  Netukulands:  A.I).  1021- 
1033  and  1035-1038],  and  in  conjunction  with 
the  inipi  rial  army,  under  the  King  of  Hungary, 
laid  siege  to  NiJrdlingen.  Field-Marshal  Horn, 
and  Bernhard  of  Weimir,  hurried  to  the  relief  of 
the  place.  Owiiig  to  the  superiority  of  the 
enemy,  who  was  besides  strongly  intrenched,  the 
Swcdisb  commanders  had  no  intention  to  hazard 
a  battle,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Rhin-graff 
Count  Otho,  with  another  division  of  the  army, 
which  was  already  close  at  hand;  but  the  im- 
petuo^)ity  of  the  Duke  of  Weimar  lost  every 
thiu"g.      Horn  hud  succeeded  in  currying  u  hill, 
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called  tlie  Amsberg,  a  strong  point,  which  placed 
him  in  conunr.nicution  witli  the  town,  and  almost 
secured  tl^e  victory.  Bernliard,  tliinking  that  so 
favourable  an  opening  sliould  not  lie  neglected, 
luirried  on  to  tlie  attaclt  of  anotlier  i)ost.  It  was 
talien  and  retaken;  botli  armies  were  graduallj-, 
and  witliout  method,  drawn  into  tlie  combat, 
which,  after  eiglit  hours'  duration,  ended  in  the 
complete  defeat  of  tlie  Swedes.  Horn  was  made 
prisoner;  and  Bernliard  escaped  on  a  borrowed 
horse.  .  .  .  Tlie  defeat  of  NOrdiingen  almost 
ruined  tlie  Swedish  cause  in  Germany;  the  spell 
of  invincibility  was  gone,  and  the  eljects  of  the 
panic  far  surpassed  those  which  the  sword  had 
produced.  Strong  fortresses  were  abandoned 
before  the  enemy  came  in  sight;  provinces  were 
evacuated,  and  armies,  that  had  been  deemed 
almost  incoiujuerable,  (Icserted  their  chiefs,  and 
broke  into  bands  of  lawless  robbers,  who  pillaged 
their  way  in  every  direction.  Bavaria,  Suabia 
and  Franconia  were  lost ;  and  it  was  only  behind 
the  Rhine  that  tlie  scattered  fugitives  could  again 
be  brought  Into  something  like  order.  .  .  .  The 
Emperor  refused  to  grant  the  Swedes  any  other 
terms  of  peace  than  permission  to  retire  from  the 
empire.  The  Elector  of  Saxony,  forgetful  of 
what  was  due  to  his  religion,  and  forgetful  of  all 
that  Sweden  had  done  for  his  countrj',  concluded, 
at  Prague,  a  separate  peace  with  the  Emperor; 
and  soon  a''terwards  joined  the  Imperialists 
against  his  former  idlies.  The  fortunes  of  the 
Protestants  would  have  sunk  beneath  this  addi- 
tional blow,  had  not  France  come  to  their  aid. 
Richelieu  had  before  only  nourished  the  war  by 
means  of  subsidies,  and  liad,  at  one  time,  become 
nearly  as  jealous  of  the  Swedes  as  of  the  Aus- 
trians;  but  no  sooner  was  their  power  broken, 
than  the  crafty  priest  took  an  active  share  in  the 
contest." — J..  5litcliell,  Life  of  WdUeiistein,  ch.  10. 
— "  Richelieu  entered  resolutely  into  the  contest, 
and  in  1(535  displayed  enormous  diplomatic  ac- 
tivity, lie  wished  not  only  to  reduce  Austria, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  Spain.  Spanish  soldiers, 
Spanish  treasure,  and  Spanish  generals  made  in 
great  part  the  strength  of  the  imperial  armies, 
and  Spain  besides  never  ceased  to  ferment  internal 
troubles  in  France.  Richelieu  signed  the  treaty 
of  Compit'gne  with  the  Sweiles  against  Fertlinand 
II.  By  its  conditions  he  granted  them  consider- 
able subsidies  in  order  that  they  should  continue 
the  war  in  Germany.  He  made  the  treaty  of  St. 
Germain  en  Laye  with  Bernard  of  Saxe  Weimnr. 
to  whom  he  promised  an  annual  allowance  of 
money  as  well  as  Alsace,  provided  that  he  should 
remain  in  arms  to  wrest  Franche-C'omle  from 
Philip  IV.  He  made  the  treaty  of  Paris  with 
the  Dutch,  who  were  to  help  the  King  of  France 
to  confjuer  Flanders,  wliicli  was  to  be  divided 
between  France  and  the  United  Provinces.  He 
made  the  treaty  of  Rivoli  with  the  dukes  of 
Savo}',  of  Parma,  and  of  Mantua,  who  were  to 
undertake  in  concert  with  France  the  invasion  of 
the  territories  of  Milan  and  to  receive  a  portion 
of  the  spoils  of  Spain.  At  the  same  time  he  de- 
clared war  against  the  Spanish  Government, 
which  had  arrested  and  imprisoned  the  Elector 
of  Treves,  the  ally  of  France,  and  refused  to 
surrender  liiin  when  demanded.  Hostilitic^s  im- 
mediately began  on  Use  dillerent  theatres  of  war 
—  in  the  Low  Countries,  on  the  Rhino,  in  East- 
ern Germany,  in  Italy,  and  in  Spain.  The  army 
of  the  Rhine,  commanded  by  Cardinal  dc  la 
Vaktte,  was  to  operate  iu  conjunction  wii,h  the 


corps  of  Bernard  of  Saxc  Weimar  against  the 
Imperialists,  commanded  by  Count  Gallas.  To 
this  army  Turenne  was  attached.  It  consisted 
of  20,000  infantry,  5,000  cavalrv.  and  14  guns. 
This  was  the  army  upon  which  llichelieu  mainly 
relied.  .  .  .  Valette  was  to  annoy  the  enemy 
without  exposing  himself,  and  was  not  to  ap- 
proach the  Rhine;  but  induced  by  Bernard,  who 
had  a  dashing  spirit  and  wished  to  reconciuer  all 
he  had  lost,  encourageil  by  the  terror  of  the  Im- 
perialists who  raised  the  siege  of  iMayence,  ho 
determined  to  pass  the  river.  He  was  not  long 
in  repenting  of  that  step.  He  established  his 
troops  rounil  ^layence  and  revictualled  this  place, 
which  was  occupied  by  a  Swedisli  garrison, 
throwing  in  all  the  supplies  of  which  the  town 
had  need.  The  Imperialists,  who  had  calculated 
on  this  imprudence,  immediately  took  to  cutting 
oir  his  supplies,  so  that  soon  everything  was 
wanting  in  tlie  French  camp.  .  .  .  The  scourge  of 
famine  tlircatened  the  French:  it  was  necessary  to 
retreat,  to  recross  the  Rhine,  to  pass  the  Sarre, 
and  seek  a  refuge  at  Metz.  Few  retreats  t  vo 
been  so  dilHcult  antl  so  sad.  Tlie  army  w  in 
such  a  pitiable  condition  that  round  Mayence  the 
mv.n  had  to  be  fed  with  roots  and  green  grapes, 
and  the  horses  with  branches  of  trees.  .  .  .  The 
sick  and  tlie  weary  were  abandoned,  the  guns 
were  buried,  villages  were  burnt  to  stay  the 
pursuit  of  the  enemy,  and  to  prevent  the  wretched 
soldiers  who  would  fall  out  of  the  ranks  from 
taking  refuge  in  them." — II.  ^I.  Ilozier,  Tuvcnne, 
ch.  2. — "  Meanwhile,  Saxony  had  concluded  with 
the  Emperor  at  Pirna,  at  the  close  of  1634,  a  con- 
vention which  ripened  into  a  treaty  of  alliance, 
to  which  almost  all  the  princes  of  Northern  Ger- 
many subscribed,  at  Prague,  in  the  month  of 
May  following.  The  Electors  of  Saxony  and 
Brandenburg  were  thus  changed  into  enemies  of 
Sweden.  The  Swedish  General,  Banner  [or 
Baner],  who,  at  the  period  of  the  battle  of  Niird- 
lingen,  had  been  encamped  side  by  side  with  tho 
Saxon  army  on  the  White  Hill  near  Prague,  had, 
on  the  first  indication  of  wavering  on  the  part  of 
its  Elector,  managed  skilfully  to  withdraw  his 
troops  from  the  dangerous  proximity.  On  the 
22n(l  October  1035,  he  defeated  the  Saxon  army, 
at  DCmitz  on  the  Elbe,  then  invaded  Bianden- 
liurg,  took  Ilavelberg,  and  even  threatened  Ber- 
lin. Compelled  by  the  approach  of  a  Saxon  and 
Imperialist  army  to  (juit  his  prey,  he  turned 
and  beat  the  combinetl  army  at  Wittstock  (24th 
September  1630).  After  that  battle,  he  drew  tho 
reinforced  Imperialists,  commanded  by  Gallas, 
after  him  into  Pomerania ;  tliere  he  caused  them 
great  losses  by  cutting  olf  tlieir  supplies,  then 
forced  them  back  into  Saxony,  and,  following 
them  up  closely,  attacked  and  beat  them  badly 
at  Chemnitz  (4lh  April,  1631))."  In  the  south, 
Uuke  Bernhard  had  gained  meantime  some  solid 
successes.  After  his  retreat  from  JIayence,  '■ 
1635,  he  had  concluded  his  secret  treaty  with 
Richelieu,  placing  himself  wholly  at  the  service 
of  France,  and  receiving  the  jjromise  of  4,000,000 
francs  yearly,  for  the  support  of  his  army,  and 
the  ultimate  sovereignty  of  Alsace  for  himself. 
"Having  concerted  measures  witii  La  Valette 
[1630],  .  .  .  he  invaded  Lorraine,  drove  the  enemy 
thence,  taking  Saarburg  and  Pfalzl)urg,  and 
then,  entering  Alsace,  took  Saverue.  His  career 
of  confjuest  in  Alsace  was  checked  by  the  in- 
vasion of  Birgundy  by  Gallas,  v.ith  an  army  of 
40,000  men.     Duku  Bernhard  marched  with  all 
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haste  to  Dijon,  and  forced  Gallas  to  full  back, 
with  great  1  )ss,  beyond  the  Baone  (November 
1036).  Pursuing  liis  advantages,  oarly  tlie  fol- 
lowing year  lie  forced  the  passage  of  tiie  Saone 
at  Gray,  des  lite  the  vivid  resistance  of  Prince 
Cliarles  of  Lorraine  (June  1637),  and  pursued 
tliatconimai  der  as  far  as  Bcsan(,'on.  Reinforced 
during  tlie  autumn,  he  marclicd  towards  tlie 
Uliper  Kliiiie,  and,  undertalving  a  winter  cam- 
paign, capUired  LanlTenburg,  after  a  slvirmisli 
witli  Jolin  of  Wcrtli;  tlien  Silckingen  and  Wald- 
sliut,  and  laid  siege  to  Rlieiufelden.  Tlie  Im- 
perialist army,  led  by  John  of  Wertli,  succeeded, 
indeed,  after  a  very  hot  encounter,  in  relieving 
that  place  ;  but  three  days  later  Duke  Bemhard 
attacked  uid  completely  defeated  it  (21st  Feb- 
runry  10? 8),  taking  prisoners  not  only  John  of 
Wertli  himself,  but  tlu'  generals,  Savelli,  Enke- 
fort,  and  Sperreuter.  The  consequences  of  this 
victory  a. ere  the  fall  of  Rheinfelden,  KiJlteln, 
Neuenberg,  and  Fieiburg.  Duke  Bemhard  then 
laid  siege  to  Breisach  (July  1638).  .  .  .  The  Im- 
perial geieral,  GiHz,  advanced  at  the  liead  of  a 
force  c.)n;;iderably  outnumbering  that  of  Duke 
Bemhard.  Leaving  a  portion  of  his  army  before 
the  place,  Duke  Bemhard  then  drew  to  himself 
Turenne,  who  was  lying  in  the  vicinity  with 
3,000  men,  fell  upon  the  Imperialists  at  Witten- 
weilKT  (30th  July),  completely  defeated  them, 
and  captured  their  wliole  convoy.  Another  Im- 
perialist army,  led  by  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  in 
person,  shared  a  similar  fate  at  Thann,  in  the 
iSundgau,  on  the  4tli  October  following.  Gotz, 
who  was  hastening  with  a  strengthened  army  to 
support  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  attacked  Duke 
Bemhard  ten  riays  later,  but  was  repulsed  with 
great  loss.  Breisach  capitulated  on  the  7th  De- 
cember. Duke  Bernhard  took  possession  of  it  in 
his  own  name,  and  foiled  all  the  efforts  of  Riche- 
lieu to  secure  it  for  France,  by  garrisoning  it 
with  German  soldiers.  To  compensate  the  Freuili 
Cardinal  Minister  for  Breisach,  Duke  Bernhard 
undertook  a  winter  campaign  to  drive  the  Im- 
perialists from  Franche-Comte.  Entering  that 
province  at  the  end  of  December,  he  speedily 
made  himself  master  of  its  richest  part.  He  then 
returned  to  Alsace  with  the  resolution  to  cross 
the  Rhine  and  carry  the  war  once  again  into 
Bavaria,"  and  then,  in  junction  with  Banner,  to 
Vienna.  "  He  had  made  all  the  necessary  prep- 
arations for  this  enterprise,  had  actually  sent  his 
army  across  the  Rhine,  wlien  he  died  very  sud- 
denly, not  without  suspicion  of  poi.son,  at  Neu- 
berg  am  Rhein  (8th  July,  1639).  Tlie  lands  he 
had  conquered  he  bequeathed  to  his  brother. 
.  .  .  But  Richelieu  paid  no  attention  to  the 
wishes  of  the  dead  general.  Before  anj'  of  the 
family  could  interfere,  lie  had  secured  all  the 
fortresses  in  Alsace,  even  Breisach,  which  was 
its  key,  for  France." — G.  B.  Malleson,  The  Battlc- 
fieldn  of  Gevmany,  ch.  5. — "During  [1639]  Picco- 
lomini,  at  the  head  of  the  Imperialist  and  Spanish 
troops,  gave  battle  to  the  French  at  Diedenhofen. 
The  battle  took  place  on  the  7th  of  June,  and  the 
French  were  beaten  and  suffered  great  losses." — 
A.  Gindely,  Hist,  of  the  Thirty  Yearn'  War,  ch.  8. 

Also  IN:  Sir  E.  Cust,  Lives  of  the  Warriors  of 
Vie  Thirtii  Years'  War,  pt.  2  — S.  R.  Gardiner, 
The  Thirty  Years'  War,  ch.  9,  sect.  5. 

A.  D.  1635-1638.— The  Thirty  Years  War : 
Campaigns  in  the  Netherlands. — The  Dutch 
and  French  against  the  Spaniards.  See  Netii- 
EULANDS-  A.  D.  1635-1638. 


A.  D.  1636-1637.  —  Diet  at  Ratisbon.— At- 
tempted negotiations  of  peace. — Death  of  the 
Emperor  Ferdinand  II.— "An  electoral  diet 
was  assembled  at  iiatisbon,  bv  the  emperor  in 
person,  on  the  l.jth  of  September,  103(»,  lor  the 
ostensiiile  jmrpose  of  restoring  jieace,  for  which 
.some  vague  negotiations  had  lieen  opened  under 
the  mediation  of  the  poi)c  and  the  king  of  Den- 
mark, and  congi'i'sses  appointed  at  Hamburgh 
and  Cologne;  but  with  the  real  view  of  procur- 
ing the  ele  'tion  of  his  son  Ferdinand  as  king  of 
the  Romans.  .  .  .  Ferdinand  was  elected  with 
only  the  fruitless  protest  of  the  I'alatine  family, 
and  the  dissenting  voice  of  the  elector  of  Treves. 
.  .  .  The  omperor  did  not  long  survive  this 
happy  event.  lie  died  on  the  iritli  of  February, 
1637.  .  .  .  Ferdinand  .  .  .  s'-ems  to  have  been 
the  first  who  formally  establislied  the  right  of 
pri.nogcniture  in  all  his  hereditary  territories.  By 
his  testament,  dated  ]\Iay  10th,  itWt,  he  ordered 
that  all  his  Austrian  dominions  should  devolve  on 
his  eldest  niaie  descendant,  and  li.\e(i  the  majority 
at  18  years."— W.  Coxe,  Jlist.  of  the  House  of 
Austria.  rJ    m  0:  2). 

A.  D.  i6j7.— Election  of  the  Emperor  Fer- 
dinand III. 

A.  D.  1340-1645.— The  Thirty  Years  War: 
Campaigns  of  Baner  and  Torstenson. — The 
second  Breitenfeid. —  Jankowitz. —  Mergent- 
heim.  —  Allcrheim. — War  in  Denmark. — 
Swedish  army  in  Austria. — Saxony  forced  to 
neutrality. — "The  war  still  went  on  for  eight 
years,  but  the  only  inlluenee  that  it  e.xerted  upon 
the  subsequent  Peace  was  that  it  overcame  the 
last  doubts  of  the  Imperial  court  as  to  the  indis- 
pensable principles  of  the  Peace.  .  .  .  The  first 
event  of  importance  on  the  theatre  of  war  after 
Bernhard's  death  was  Baner's  attempt  to  join  the 
army  of  Weimar  in  central  Germany.  Not  in  a 
condition  to  jiass  the  winter  in  Bohemia,  and 
threatened  in  Saxony  and  Silesi'i,  he  .  .  .  com- 
menced [.March,  10i.O]  a  retreat  amidst  fearful 
devastations,  crossed  the  Elbe  at  Leitmeritz,  and 
arrived  April  3rd  at  Zwickau.  He  succeeded  in 
joining  with  the  mercenaries  of  Weimar  and  the 
iroops  of  Llineburg  and  Ile.sse  at  Saalfeld ;  "  but 
no  joint  action  was  found  possible.  "  Until  De- 
cember, the  war  on  both  sides  consisted  of 
marches  hither  and  thither,  accompanied  with 
horrible  devastation;  but  nothing  decisive  oc- 
curred. In  September  the  Diet  met  at  R.itisbon. 
While  weari.some  attempts  were  being  made  to 
bend  the  obstinacy  of  Austria,  Baner  resolved  to 
compel  her  to  yield  by  a  bold  stroke,  to  invade 
the  Upper  Palatinate,  to  surprise  Riitisbcn,  and 
to  put  an  end  to  the  Diet  and  Emperor  together. 
.  .  .  NotwithoutdillicultyGuebiiant [command- 
ing the  French  in  Alsace]  was  inducetl  to  follow, 
and  to  join  Baner  at  Erfurt.  .  .  .  But  the  sur- 
]>rise  of  Ratisbon  was  a  failure.  .  .  .  The  armies 
now  separated  again.  Baner  exhausted  his  pow- 
ers of  persuasion  in  vain  to  induce  Guebriant  to 
go  with  him.  The  French  went  westward.  Hard 
pressed  himself,  Baner  proceeded  by  forced 
marches  towanis  Bohemia,  and  by  t)ie  end  of 
jSIarch  reached  Zwickau,  where  he  met  Guebri- 
ant again,  and  they  had  a  sharp  contlictwith  the 
Imperialists  on  the  Saal.  There  Baner  died,  on 
the  21st  of  May,  1641,  leaving  his  army  in  a  most 
ci'tical  condition.  The  warfare  of  the  Swedish- 
French  arms  was  come  to  a  stanihstill.  Both 
armies  were  near  dissolution,  when,  in  November, 
Torstenson,  the  last  of  the  Gustuvus  Adolphus 
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school  of  pencrals,  and  the  one  who  most  nearly 
equalled  the  master,  appeared  with  the  Swedish 
army,  and  by  a  few  vigorous  strokes,  which  fol- 
lowed ea(;lj  other  witli  unexampled  rapidity,  re- 
stored tlie  supremacy  of  its  arms.  .  .  .  After 
three  months  of  rest,  which  lie  mainly  devoted  to 
the  reorganization  and  j)ayment  of  his  army,  by 
the  middle  of  .l.uiuary  [1642]  he  had  advanced 
towards  the  Elbe  and  tlie  Altmarl\;  and  as  the 
Imperial  forces  were  weakened  by  sending  troops 
to  the  Rliine,  he  formed  tlie  great  project  of  pro- 
ceeding tlirougli  Silesia  to  the  Austrian  hereditary 
dominions.  On  April  3rd  he  crossed  tlie  Elbe  at 
Werben,  lietween  the  Imjierial  troops,  increased 
his  army  to  20,000  men,  stormed  Glogau  on  ^lay 
4tl>,  stood  before  Scliweidnitz  on  tlie  30th,  and  de- 
feated Francis  Albert  of  Lauenburg ;  Schweidnitz, 
Neisse,  and  Oppeln  fell  into  his  hands.  Slean- 
vliile  Guebriant,  after  suliduing  the  defiant  and 
mutinous  spirit  of  his  trooi)s  by  means  of  money 
and  promises,  had,  on  January  ITtli,  defeated  the 
Imperialists  near  Kempen,  not  far  from  (,'refeld 
[at  HuLst],  for  which  he  was  honoured  with  the 
dii  nity  of  marslial.  But  this  was  a  short-lived 
gleam  of  light,  and  was  soon  followed  by  dark 
daj's,  occasioned  by  want  of  money  and  discon- 
tent in  the  camp.  .  .  .  He  had  turned  eastward 
from  the  Rhine  to  seek  quarters  for  his  murmur- 
ing troops  in  nether  Germany,  when  Torstcnson 
elTected  a  decision  in  Saxony.  After  relieving 
Glogau,  and  having  in  vain  tried  to  enter  Bolie- 
mia,  he  lia<l  joined  the  detachments  of  K5nigs- 
mark  and  Wrangel,  and  on  October  30th  he  ap- 
peared before  Leipzig.  On  November  2nd  there 
was  a  battle  near  Breitenfeld,  which  ended  in  a 
disastrous  defeat  of  the  Imjierialists  and  Leijizig 
surrendered  to  Torstcnson  three  weeks  after- 
wards. In  spite  of  all  the  advantages  which 
Torstcnson  gained  for  himself,  it  never  came  to 
a  united  action  with  the  French;  and  the  first 
victory  won  by  the  French  in  the  Netlierlands,  in 
May,  1643,  did  not  alter  this  state  of  things.  Tor- 
stcnson .  .  .  was  suddenly  called  to  a  remote 
scene  of  war  in  the  north.  King  Christian  IV.  of 
Denmark  had  been  persuaded,  by  means  of  the 
old  Danish  jealousy  of  Sweden,  to  take  up  arms 
for  the  Emperor.  He  declared  war  just  as  Tor- 
stenson^was  proceeding  to  Austria.  Vienna  was 
now  saved ;  but  so  much  the  worse  for  Denmark. 
In  forced  marches,  which  were  justly  admired, 
Torstcnson  set  out  from  Silesia  towards  Den- 
mark at  tlie  end  of  October,  conducted  a  masterly 
campaign  ugainsi  the  Danes,  beat  them  wherever 
he  met  with  them,  conquered  Holstein  and  Schles- 
wig,  pushed  op.  to  Jutland,  then,  while  Wrangel 
and  Horn  carried  on  the  war  (till  the  peace  of 
Briimsebro,  August,  1645),  he  returned  and  again 
took  up  the  war  against  the  Imperialists,  every- 
where an  unvan(tuislied  general.  The  Imperial- 
ists under  the  incompetent  Gallas  intended  to 
give  Denmark  breathing-time  by  creating  a  diver- 
sion ;  but,  it  did  not  save  Denmark,  and  brought 
anotlier  defeat  upon  themselves.  Gallas  did  not 
bring  back  more  than  2,000  men  from  Magdeburg 
to  Bohemia,  and  they  were  in  a  very  disorganized 
state.  He  was  pursued  by  Torstens  ^n,  while 
Ragoczy  threatened  Hungary.  The  Emperor 
hastily  collected  what  forces  he  could  command, 
and  resolved  to  give  battle.  Torstonson  had  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  Glattau  in  February,  and  on 
March  6th,  1645,  a  battle  was  fought  near  Janko- 
witz,  three  miles  from  Tabor.  It  was  the  most 
brilliant  victory  ever  gained  by  the  Swedes.    The 


Imperial  army  was  cut  to  pieces;  several  of  its 
leaders  imprisoned  or  killed.  In  a  few  weeks 
Torstcnson  conquered  IVIoravia  and  Austria  as 
far  as  the  Danube.  Not  far  from  the  capital  it- 
self he  took  possession  of  the  WolfsbrQcke.  As 
in  1618,  Vienna  was  in  great  danger."  But  the 
ill-success  of  t  he  French  ' '  always  countcrbalunced 
the  Swedes'  advantages.  Either  they  were  beaten 
just  as  the  Swedes  were  victorious,  or  could  not 
turn  a  victory  to  account.  So  it  was  during  this 
year  [1645].  The  west  frontier  of  the  empire 
was  guarded  on  the  imperial  side  by  .Mercy,  to- 
gether with  John  of  Wertli,  after  he  was  liberated 
from  prison.  On  26tli  JIareh,  Turenne  crossed 
the  Rhine,  and  advanced  towards  Franconia. 
There  he  encamped  near  lilergentheim  and  Rosen; 
berg.  On  5th  May,  a  battle  near  ^lergentheim 
ended  with  the  entire  defeat  of  the  French,  and 
Turenne  escaped  with  the  greatest  difiiculty  by 
way  of  Hammelburg,  towards  Fiilda.  The  vic- 
tors pushed  on  to  the  Rliine.  To  avenge  this 
defeat,  Enghien  was  sent  from  Paris,  and,  at  the 
beginning  of  July,  arrived  at  Spires,  with  12,000 
men.  His  forces,  together  with  KOnigsmark's, 
the  remnant  of  Turenne's  and  the  Hessians, 
amounted  to  30,000  men.  At  first  Mercy  dexter- 
ously avoided  a  battle  under  unfavourable  cir- 
cumstances, but  on  August  3d  the  contest  was 
inevitable.  A  bloody  battle  was  fought  between 
NOrdlingen  and  Donauwiirth,  near  Allerheira 
[called  the  battle  of  Nordlingen,  by  the  French], 
Avhich  was  long  doubtful,  but,  after  tremendous 
losses,  resulted  in  the  victory  of  the  French. 
Mercy's  fall,  Werth's  imprudent  advance,  and  a 
final  brave  assault  of  the  Hessians,  decided  the 
day.  But  the  victors  were  so  weakened  that  they 
could  not  fully  take  advantage  of  it.  Conde  was 
ill ;  and  in  the  autumn  Turenne  was  compelled, 
not  without  perceptible  damage  to  the  cause,  to 
retreat  with  his  army  to  the  Neckar  and  the 
Rhine.  Neither  had  Torstcnson  been  able  to 
maintain  his  position  in  Austria.  He  had  been 
obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of  Brunn,  and  learnt  at 
the  same  time  that  Ragoczy  had  just  made  peace 
with  the  Emperor.  Obliged  to  retire  to  Bohemia, 
he  found  his  forces  considerably  diminished. 
Meanwhile,  Kdnigsmark  had  won  an  important 
advantage.  While  Torstcnson  was  in  Austria  he 
gained  a  firm  footing  in  !?  xony.  Then  came  the 
news  of  Allerheim,  and  of  the  peace  of  BrOmsc- 
bro.  Except  Dresden  and  KOnigstein,  all  the  im- 
portant points  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Swedes; 
so,  on  the  6th  of  September  [1645],  the  Elector 
John  George  concluded  a  treaty  of  neutrality  for 
six  months.  Besides  money  and  supplies,  the 
Swedes  received  Leipzig,  Torgau,  and  the  right 
of  passage  through  the  country.  ]\Ieanwhile, 
Torstcnson  had  retreated  into  the  north-east  of 
Bohemia,  and  severe  physical  sufferings  com- 
pelled him  to  give  up  the  command.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Charles  Gustavus  Wrangel." — L. 
Ililusser,  T/ie.  Period  of  the  Reformation,  1517  to 
1648,  ch.  39. 

Also  in:  W.  Coxe,  Hist,  of  the  House  of  Aus- 
tria, ch.  58  (p.  2). 

A.  D.  1642-1643.— The  Thirty  Years  War: 
Condi's  victory  at  Rocroi  and  campaign  on  the 
Moselle.  See  France:  A.  D.  1642-1643,  and 
1043. 

A.  D.  1643-1644.— The  Thirty  Years  "War  : 
Campaigns  of  Turenne  and  Cond^  against 
Merci,  on  the  Upper  Rhine. — Diitlingen. — 
Freiburg. — Philipsburg. — "After  the  death  of 
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Bernard  of  Saxe  Weimar,  Marshal  Quebriant  had 
been  phiced  in  command  of  the  troops  of  Wei- 
mar, lie  liad  besieged  and  talien  liottweil  in 
Suabia,  hut  had  tliere  been  liilled.  Rant/au,  who 
succeeded  liim  in  command  of  tlie  Weimar  army, 
marched  (24-25  Nov.,  1643)  upon  Dlitliugen  [or 
Tuttlingen],  on  tlie  Upper  Rhine,  was  tliere 
beaten  by  Mercy  and  made  prisoner,  with  the 
loss  of  many  officers  and  7,000  soldiers.  This 
was  a  great  triumph  for  the  Bavarians;  a  terrible 
disaster  for  France.  The  whole  of  the  German 
infantry  in  the  French  service  was  dispersed  or 
taken,  the  cavalry  retreated  as  they  best  co;'.i(l 
upon  the  Rhine.  .  .  .  Circumstances  recpiired 
active  measures.  Plenipotentiaries  had  just  as- 
sembled at  MUnster  to  begin  the  negotiations 
wliicli  ended  with  the  peace  of  Westphalia.  It 
was  desired  that  tlie  French  Government  should 
support  the  French  diplomatist  by  quick  suc- 
cesses. .  .  .  Turennc  was  sent  to  the  Rhine  with 
reinforcements.  .  .  .  lie  re-estabjishcd  discipline, 
and  breatlied  into  [tlie  army]  a  now  spirit.  .  .  . 
At  the  same  time,  by  negotiations,  the  prisoners 
who  had  been  taken  at  Dl'itlingen  were  restored 
to  France,  the  gaps  in  the  ranks  were  filled  up, 
nad  in  the  spring  of  1644  Turenne  found  himself 
at  the  head  of  9,000  men,  of  whom  5,000  were 
cavalry,  and  was  in  a  position  to  take  tlie  field." 
He  "  pushed  through  the  Black  Forest,  and  near 
the  source  of  the  Danube  gained  a  success  over 
a  Bavarian  detachment.  For  some  reason  which 
is  no^  clear  he  thre\v  a  garrison  into  Freiburg, 
and  retired  across  the  Riiine.  Had  he  remained 
near  the  town  he  would  have  prevented  ^lercy 
from  investing  it.  So  soon  as  Turenne  was  over 
the  river,  Mercy  besieged  Freiburg,  and  although 
Turenne  advanced  to  relieve  the  place,  a  stupid 
error  of  some  of  his  infantry  made  him  fail,  anil 
Freiburg  capitulated  to  Mercy." — IT.  M.  Hozier, 
Turenne,  ch.  'iand^. — "  Affairs  being  in  so  bad 
a  state  about  the  Black  Forest,  the  Great  Conde, 
at  that  time  Due  d'Enghien,  was  brought  up, 
with  10,000  men;  thus  raising  the  Frencli  to  a 
number  above  the  enemy's.  lie  came  crowned 
with  the  immortal  laurels  of  Rocroi;  and  in  vir- 
tue of  his  birth,  as  a  prince  of  the  blood-royal, 
took  precedence  of  the  highest  ofticers  in  the  ser- 
vice. Merci,  a  capable  and  daring  general,  aware 
of  his  iuf(!riority,  now  posted  himself  a  short 
distance  from  Freyburg,  in  a  position  almost  in- 
accessible. He  garnished  it  with  felled  trees  and 
intrencliments,  mountains,  woods,  and  marshes, 
which  of  themselves  defied  attack."  Turenne 
advocated  a  flank  movement,  instead  of  a  direct 
assault  upon  Jlcrci's  position;  but  Conde,  reck- 
less of  his  soldiers'  lives,  persisted  in  leading 
them  against  the  enemy's  works.  "A  terrible 
action  ensued  (August  3,  1644).  Turenne  made 
a  long  detour  through  a  defile;  Conde,  awaiting 
his  arrival  on  the  ground,  postponed  tlie  a.ssault 
till  three  liours  before  sunset,  and  then  a.scended 
the  steep.  Merci  liad  the  worse,  and  retreated 
to  a  fresh  position  on  the  Black  Mountain,  where 
he  successfully  repulsed  for  one  day  Conde's  col- 
umns (August  5).  In  this  action  Gaspard  .  rci 
was  killed.  Conde  now  adopted  the  flank  mo  -- 
ment,  which,  originally  recommended  by  lu- 
renne,  would  have  saved  much  blof)dslied ;  and 
Merci,  liard  pressed,  escaped  by  a  rapid  retreat, 
leaving  behind  him  his  artillery  and  baggage 
(Aug.  9).  These  are  the  '  three  days  of  Frey- 
burg.' To  retake  the  captured  Freyburg  after 
their  victory  .  .  .  was  the  natural  suggestion 


first  lieard. "  But  Turenne  persuaded  Conde  that 
the  reducti(m  of  Pliilipsburg  was  more  impor- 
tant. ' '  Pliilipsburg  was  taken  after  a  short  siege ; 
and  its  fall  was  accompaniccl  by  the  submission 
of  the  adjaient  towns  of  Gernicrshcim,  Speier, 
Worms,  ^Iciitz,  Oppcnheim  and  F..uidau.  Conde 
at  this  ccmjuncture  left  the  Upper  Rhine,  and 
took  away  his  regiments  with  him." — T.  O. 
Cockayne,  Life  of  Turenne,  pp.  20-22. 

Also  in:  G.  B.  ^lalleson,    The  Battle-feliU  of 
German II,  eh.  0. 

A.  0.1646-1648.— The  Thirty  Years  War: 
Its  final  campaigns.— The  sufferings  of  Ba- 
varia.— Truce  and  peace  negotiations  initiated 
by  the  Elector  Maximilian. — The  ending  of 
the  war  at  Prague. — •'The  retreat  of  the  French 
[after  the  battle  of  Allerheim]  enabled  the  en- 
emy to  turn  his  whole  force  upon  tlu?  Swedes 
in  Bohemia.  Gustavus  Wrangel,  no  unworthy 
successor  of  Banner  and  Torsteii.sohn,  had,  in 
1046,  been  appointed  Commander-inchief  of  the 
Swedish  army.  .  .  .  The  Anihduke,  after  rein- 
forcing his  army  .  .  .  moved  against  Wrangel, 
■''1  the  hope  of  being  able  to  oversihelin  him  by 
his  superior  force  before  Koenigsmark  could 
join  him,  or  the  French  effect  a  diversion  in  his 
favour.  Wrangel,  however,  did  not  await  him." 
He  moved  througii  Upper  Saxony  and  Hesse,  to 
Weimar.where  he  was  joined  by  the  flying  corps 
of  Koenigsmark.  Finally,  after  much  delay,  ho 
was  joined  likewise  by  Turenne  and  the  French. 
"The  junction  took  place  at  Giessen,  and  tliey 
now  felt  themselves  strong  enough  to  meet  the 
enemy.  The  latter  had  followed  the  Swedes 
into  Hesse,  in  order  to  intercept  their  conmiis- 
sariat,  and  to  prevent  their  union  with  Turenne. 
In  both  designs  they  had  been  unsuccessful ;  and 
the  Imi)erialists  now  saw  themselves  cut  off  from 
the  Maine,  and  exposed  to  great  scarcity  and 
want  from  the  loss  of  their  magazines.  Wrangel 
took  a(ivantage  of  their  weakness  to  execute  a 
plan  by  whicli  he  hoped  to  give  a  new  turn  to 
the  war.  .  .  .  He  determined  to  follow  the  course 
of  the  Danube,  and  to  break  into  the  Austrian 
territories  through  the  midst  of  Bavaria.  .  .  . 
He  moved  hastily,  .  .  .  defeated  a  Bavarian 
corps  near  Donauwerth,  and  passed  that  river,  as 
well  as  the  Lech,  unoppo.sed.  But  by  wasting 
his  time  in  the  unsuccessful  siege  of  Augsburg, 
he  gave  opportunity  to  the  Imperialists,  not  only 
to  relieve  that  city,  but  also  to  repulse  him  as 
far  as  Lauingen.  No  sooner,  however,  had  they 
turned  towards  Suabia,  with  a  view  to  remove 
the  war  from  Bavaria,  than,  seizing  the  oppor- 
tunity, he  repassed  the  Lecli,  and  guarded  the 
pas.sage  of  it  against  the  lm]>erialists  themselves. 
Bavaria  now  lay  open  and  defenceless  before 
him;  the  French  and  Swedes  ouickly  overran  it; 
and  the  soldiery  iudemnilied  themselves  for  all 
dangers  by  frightful  outrages,  robberies,  and  ex- 
tortions. The  arrival  of  the  Imperial  troops, who 
at  last  succeeded  in  passing  the  Lecli  at  Thier- 
haupten,  only  increased  the  misery  of  this  coun- 
try, which  friend  and  foe  indiscriminately  plun- 
dered. And  now,  for  the  first  time  during  the 
wliole  course  of  tiiis  war,  the  courage  of  Maxi- 
milian, which  for  eight-and-twenty  years  had 
stood  unshaken  amidst  fearfid  dangers,  began  to 
waver.  Ferdinand  II.,  Ills  school-companion  at 
Ingolstadt,  and  the  friend  of  his  youth,  was  no 
more;  and,  with  the  death  of  his  friend  and 
benefactor,  tlie  .strong  tie  was  dissolved  which 
had  linked  the  Elector  to  the  House  of  Austria. 
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.  .  .  Acrordinjrly,  the  motives  which  (lio  nrtiflfos 
of  France  now  \n\X  in  opcnition,  in  order  to  detach 
him  from  flic  Austrian  aliianci',  and  to  induce 
liim  to  lay  down  liis  arms,  were  drawn  entirely 
from  ]iolitieal  eonsidentions.  .  .  .  Tiie  Elector 
of  IJavaria  was  unfortunately  led  to  Ixdieve  that 
the  Si)aniards  alone  wer  •  disinclined  to  jieace, 
nnd  that  notliiiig  but  Sj)anish  intluenee  liad  in- 
duced the  Emperor  so  loiig  to  resist  n  cessation 
of  liostilities.  Ala.ximiliaii  detested  the  Spaniard.s, 
nnd  could  never  forgive  tlieir  having  oppqfsed 
liis  application  for  tlie  Palatine  Electorate.  .  .  . 
All  do\ihts  disappeared;  and,  convinced  of  th(? 
necessity  of  tliis  step,  lie  tliought  he  should  suf- 
ficiently discharge  his  obligations  to  the  Emperor 
if  he  invii  'd  him  also  to  share  in  the  l)enetit  of 
the  truce.  The  deputies  of  tlie  three  crowns,  and 
of  Uavaria,  met  at  Ulm,  to  adjust  the  conditions. 
But  it  was  soon  evident,  from  the  instiiictions  of 
the  Austrian  ambas.sador,  that  it  was  not  the  in- 
tention f)f  the  Emperor  to  second  the  conclusion 
of  a  truce,  but  if  possil)le  to  prevent  it.  .  .  . 
The  good  intentions  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  to 
include  the  Emperor  in  the  benefit  of  the  truce, 
having  been  thus  rendered  unavailing,  lie  felt 
himself  justified  in  ])roviding  for  his  own  safety. 
.  .  .  He  agreed  to  the  Swedes  extending  their 
quarters  in  Huabia  and  Franconia,  and  to  liis 
own  being  restricted  to  Bavaria  and  the  Palati- 
nate. The  conquests  which  lie  had  made  in 
Suabia  were  ceded  to  the  allies,  who,  on  their 

Enrt,  restored  to  him  wliat  they  liad  taken  from 
avaria.  Cologne  and  llessc  C'assel  were  also 
included  in  the  truce.  After  the  conclusion  of 
this  treaty,  upon  the  14th  March,  1647,  the 
French  and  Swedes  left  Bavaria.  .  .  .  Turenne, 
according  to  agreement,  marched  into  Wurtem- 
burg,  where  he  forced  the  Landgrave  of  Darm- 
stadt and  the  Elector  of  Alentz  to  imitate  the 
example  of  l}avaiia,  and  to  embrace  the  neutral- 
ity. And  now,  at  last,  France  seemed  to  liave 
attained  the  great  object  of  its  policy,  that  of 
depriving  tlie  Emperor  of  the  support  of  tne 
League,  and  of  his  Protestant  allies.  .  .  .  But 
.  .  .  after  a  brief  crisis,  the  fallen  power  of  Aus- 
tria rose  again  to  a  formidable  strength.  The 
jealousy  which  France  entertained  of  Sweden, 
prevented  it  from  permitting  the  total  ruin  of 
the  Emperor,  or  allowing  the  Swedes  to  obtain 
such  a  preponderance  in  Germanj%  which  might 
Lave  been  destructive  to  France  herself.  Accord- 
ingly, the  French  minister  declined  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  distresses  of  Austria;  and  the 
army  of  Turenne,  s(  |  'irating  from  that  of  Wrang- 
cl,  retired  to  the  frontiers  of  the  Netherlands. 
Wrangel,  indeed,  after  moving  from  '^-■' b'';i  into 
Franconia,  taking  Schweinfurt,  .  .  .  :tempted 
to  make  his  way  into  Bohemia,  and  hiid  siege  to 
Egra,  the  key  of  that  kingdom.  To  relieve  this 
fortress,  the  Emperor  jiut  his  last  army  in  mo- 
tion, and  placed  himself  at  its  head.  IJut  .  .  . 
on  liis  arrival  Egra  was  already  taken."  Mean- 
time the  Emperor  had  engaged  in  intrigues  with 
the  Bavarian  officers  and  had  nearly  seduced  the 
whole  army  of  the  Elector.  The  latter  discovered 
this  conspiracy  in  time  to  thwart  it ;  but  he  now 
suddenl}',  on  ids  own  behalf,  struck  hands  with 
the  Emperor  again,  and  threw  over  his  late  agree- 
ments with  the  Swedes  and  French.  "He  liad  not 
derived  fromthe  truce  the  advantages  he  expected. 
Far  from  tending  to  accelerate  a  general  p'jace,  it 
had  a  pernicious  influence  upon  the  negociations 
atMuastcr  and  Osnaburg,  and  had  made  the  allies 


bolder  in  their  demands."  Maximilian,  therefore, 
renounced  the  truce  and  began  hostilities  anew. 
"This  resolution,  and  the  assistance  which  ho 
immediately  (les])atched  to  the  Emperor  in  Bo- 
hcm'a, threatened  materially  to  injun;  the  Swedes, 
and  Wrangel  was  compelled  in  haste  to  evacuate 
that  kingdom.  lie  retired  through  Tliuringia 
into  V.'cstphalia  and  Lunenburg,  in  the  hope  of 
forming  a  junction  with  tlie  French  army  under 
Turenne,  while  the  Imperial  and  Bavarian  army 
followed  him  to  the  Weser,  under  Melander  and 
Gronsfeld.  His  ruin  was  inevitable  if  the  enemy 
should  overtake  him  before  his  junction  with 
Turenne;  but  the  same  consideration  which  had 
just  saved  the  Emperor  now  jiroved  the  salvation 
of  the  Swedes.  .  .  .  The  Elector  of  Bavaria  could 
not  allow  the  Emperor  to  obtain  so  decisive  a 
preponderance  as,  by  the  sudden  alteration  of 
affairs,  might  delay  the  chances  of  a  general 
]»eace.  .  .  .  Now  that  the  jiowerof  the  P>mi)cror 
threatened  once  more  to  attain  a  dangerous  su- 
]ieriority,  Maximilian  at  once  ceased  to  pursue 
the  Swedes.  .  .  .  ISIelander,  prevented  by  the  Ba- 
varians from  further  jxirsinng  Wrangel,  crossed 
by  Jena  and  Erfurt  into  Hesse.  ...  In  this  ex- 
hausted country,  his  army  was  oppressed  by 
want, while  Wrangel  was  recruiting  his  strength, 
and  remounting  his  cavalry  in  Lunenburg.  Too 
weak  to  maintain  his  v.  .-etched  quarters  against 
the  Swedish  general,  v.lien  he  o])ened  the  cam- 
j)aign  in  the  winter  of  lC4h,  and  marched  agr.inst 
lles.se,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  with  disgrace, 
and  take  refuge  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 
.  .  .  Turenne  received  ]>ermission  to  join  the 
Swedes;  and  the  last  camiiaign  of  this  eventful 
war  was  now  opened  by  the  united  armies. 
Driving  Melander  before  them  along  the  Danube, 
they  threw  supplies  into  Egra,  which  was  be- 
sieged by  the  Imperialisms,  and  defeated  the  Im- 
perial and  Bavarian  armies  on  the  Danube,  which 
ventured  to  oppose  them  at  Susniarshausen, 
wliere  j\Ielander  was  mortally  wounded."  They 
then  forced  a  passage  of  the  Lci;li,  at  the  point 
where  Gnstavus  Adolphus  formerly  overcame 
Till}',  and  ravaged  Bavaria  once  more;  while 
nothing  but  a  i)roionged  rain-storm,  which  flooded 
the  Inn,  saved  Austria  from  a  similar  devasta- 
tion. Koenigsmark,  with  his  flying  corps,  en- 
tered Bohemia,  penetrated  to  Prague  and  sur- 
prised nnd  captured  the  les.ser  side  of  the  city 
(the  Kleinsite),  thus  acciuiring  the  reputation  of 
"closing  the  Thirty  Years'  War  by  the  last  lirll- 
liant  achievement.  This  deei.sive  stroke,  which 
vanquished  the  Emperor's  irresolution,  cost  the 
Swedes  only  the  lo.ss  of  a  single  man.  But  the 
old  town,  the  larger  half  of  Prague,  which  is 
divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Alohlau,  liy  its 
vigorous  resistance  wearied  out  the  efforts  of  the 
Palatine,  Charles  Gnstavus,  the  successor  of 
Christina  on  the  throne,  who  had  arrived  from 
Sweden  witli  fresh  troops.  .  .  .  The  approach  of 
winter  at  last  drove  the  besiegers  into  their  quar- 
ters, and  in  the  meantime  the  intelligence,  arrived 
that  a  peace  had  been  signed  r.t  Munster,  on  the 
24tli  October," — the  "solemn  and  ever  memor- 
able and  sacred  treaty  which  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Peace  of  Westphalia." — F.  Schiller, 
Hint,  of  the  Thirty  Years' War,  hk.  5. 

Also  in:  O.  B.  ^lalleson.  The  Battle-fields  of 
Germany,  eft.  7. 

The  Thirty  Years  War:  Its  horrors.— Its 
destructiveness. — The  state  of  the  country  at 
its  close. — "The  materials  of  which  the  armies 
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were  composed  passed  inevitably  from  bad  to 
worse.  This,  whidi  liad  been  n  civil  war  at  tlie 
first,  did  not  continue  such  for  long ;  or  rather  it 
united  presently  all  the  dreadfulness  of  a  civil 
war  'ind  a  foreign.  It  was  not  long  before  the 
hosts  which  trampled  the  German  soil  had  in 
large  part  ceased  to  be  German ;  every  region  of 
Europe  sending  of  its  children,  and,  as  it  would 
seem,  of  those  wliom  it  must  have  been  ghuldest 
to  be  rid  of,  to  swell  the  ranks  of  tlie  destroyers. 
.  .  .  From  all  quarters  they  came  trooping,  not 
singlj',  but  in  whole  battalions.  .  .  .  All  armies 
draw  after  them  a  train  of  camp-followers ;  they 
are  a  plague  which  in  the  very  nature  of  things 
is  inevitable.  But  never  perhaps  did  this  evil 
rise  to  so  enormous  a  lieight  as  now.  Toward 
the  close  of  this  War  an  Imperial  army  of  40,000 
men  was  found  to  be  attended  by  the  ugly  ac- 
companiment of  140,000  of  these.  The  conflict 
had  in  fact  by  this  time  lasted  so  long  that  the 
soldiery  hafl  become  as  a  distinct  nation,  camping 
in  the  midst  of  another;  and  the  march  of  an 
army  like  the  migration  of  some  wild  nomade 
horde,  moving  with  wives  and  children  through 
the  land.  And  not  with  these  only.  There  were 
others  too  in  its  train,  as  may  easily  be  supposed. 
...  It  is  a  thought  to  make  one  shudder,  the 
passage  of  one  of  these  armies  with  its  foul  reti- 
nue through  some  fair  and  smiling  and  well- 
ordered  region  —  what  it  found,  and  what  it  must 
have  left  it,  and  what  its  doings  there  will  have 
been.  Bear  in  mind  thi>,t  there  was  seldom  in 
these  armies  any  attempt  whatever  at  a  regular 
commissariat;  rations  being  never  issued  except 
to  the  actual  soldiers,  and  most  irregularly  to 
them;  that  the  soldier's  pay  too  was  almost  al- 
ways enormously  in  arrear,  so  that  he  could  not 
purchase  even  if  he  would.  ...  It  was  indeed 
the  bitterest  irony  of  all,  that  this  War,  which 
claimed  at  the  outset  to  be  waged  for  the  highest 
religious  objects,  for  the  glory  of  God  and  for 
the  highest  interests  of  His  Church,  should  be 
signalized  ere  long  by  a  more  shameless  trending 
under  foot  of  all  laws  I'umau  and  divine,  dis- 
graced by  worse  and  wickeder  outrages  against 
God,  and  against  man,  the  image  of  God,  than 
probably  any  war  which  mo<lern  Christendom 
has  seen.  The  three  master  sins  of  our  fallen 
nature,  hate,  lust,  and  covetousness,  were  all  ram- 
pant to  the  full.  .  .  .  Soon  it  became  evident 
that  there  was  no  safety  in  almost  any  remote- 
ness from  that  which  might  be  the  scene  of  war- 
fare at  the  actual  moment.  When  all  in  their 
immediate  neighbourhood  was  wasted,  armed 
bands  variously  disguised,  as  merchants,  as  gip- 
sies, as  travellers,  or  sometimes  as  women,  would 
penetrate  far  into  the  land.  .  .  .  Nor  was  the 
condition  of  the  larger  towns  much  better.  .  .  . 
It  t';d  not  need  actual  siege  or  capture  to  make 
th'  •  acquainted  with  the  miseries  of  the  time. 
W  i  no  (lr;iught-cattle  t<f  bring  firewood  in,  tliere 
was  no  help  for  it  but  that  abandoned  houses,  by 
degrees  wiiole  streets,  and  sometimes  the  greater 
part  of  a  town,  should  be  pulled  down  to  jire- 
vent  those  of  its  inhabitants  who  remained  from 
perishing  by  cold,  the  city  thus  living  upon  and 
gradually  consuming  itself.  .  .  .  Under  con- 
ditions like  these,  it  Is  not  wonderful  that  the 
fields  were  left  nearly  or  altogether  untiliel :  fo.- 
who  would  sow  what  he  could  never  hops  to 
reaj,.  .  .  .  What  wonder  that  famine,  thus  in- 
vited, should  before  long  have  arrived?  .  .  . 
Persons  were  found  dead  in  the  fields  'vith  "rass 


in  their  mouths;  white  the  tanners' and  knackers' 
yards  were  beset  for  the  putrid  carcasses  of  beasts ; 
the  multitudes,  fierce  with  hunger,  hardly  endur- 
ing to  wait  till  the  skin  had  been  strijit  away. 
The  bcKlies  of  malefactors,  broken  on  the  wheel, 
were  secretly  removed  to  serve  for  food ;  or  men 
climbed  »ip  the  gibbets,  and  tore  down  the  bodies 
which  were  suspended  there,  and  devoured  them. 
This,  indeed,  was  a  supply  which  was  not  likely 
to  fail.  .  .  .  Prisoners  in  Alsace  were  killed  that 
they  might  be  eaten.  Children  were  enticed 
from  home.  .  .  .  Putting  all  together,  it  is  not 
t(K)  nuich  to  say  that  the  crowning  horrors  of 
Samaria,  of  Jerusalem,  of  Saguntum,  foiuid 
their  parallels,  and  often  worse  than  their  paral- 
lels, in  (;hristian  Germany  only  two  centuries 
ago.  I  had  thought  at  one  time  that  there  were 
isolated  examples  of  these  horrors,  one  iiere,  one 
there,  just  enough  to  warrant  the  as,sertion  that 
such  things  were  done ;  but  my  conviction  now  is 
that  they  were  very  frequent  indeed,  and  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  land.  .  .  .  Districts 
which  hail  for  centuries  been  in  the  occupation  of 
civilized  men  were  repossessed  by  forests.  .  .  . 
When  Peace  was  at  length  proclaimed,  dnd  Ger- 
many had  leisure  to  tak^  an  inventory  of  her 
losses,  it  was  not  altogether  imjjossiblc  to  make  a 
rude  and  rough  estimate.  .  .  .  The  statistics,  so 
far  at,  they  were  got  together,  tel'  a  i.erril)l<'  tale. 
...  Of  the  i)opuiation  it  wa."  found  that  three- 
fourths,  in  some  parts  a  far  larger  proportion, 
Jiad  perished;  or,  not  having  perished,  were  not 
less  effectually  lost  to  their  native  land,  having 
fled  to  Switzerland,  to  Holland,  and  to  other 
countries,  never  to  return  from  them  again. 
Thus  in  one  group  of  twenty  villages  which  had 
not  exceptionally  suffered,  80  per  cent.,  or  more 
than  four-fifths  of  the  inhabitants,  hud  disap- 
peared. ...  Of  the  houses,  three-fourths  were 
destroyed.  .  .  .  Careful  German  writers  assure 
us  that  there  are  districts  which  at  this  pres'  nt 
day  [1872]  have  just  attained  the  popidatiou, 
the  agricultural  wealth,  tl-.e  productive  powers 
which  they  hud  when  the  War  commenced." — II. 
C.  Trench,  Gustavits  Adolphus  in  Germany,  and 
otlier  Jj'ct's  on  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  led.  3  and 
5. — See,  also,  Bohkmia:  A.  I>.  1G21-1348. 

A.  D.  1648.— The  Peace  of  Westphalia.— 
Cession  of  Alsace  to  France. — Separation  of 
Switzerland  from  thelEmpire.— Loosening  of 
thecon<;titutional  bonds  of  the  Empire, — "The 
opening  of  the  peace  negotiations  between  the 
Emperor  and  his  enemies  was  .  .  .  fixed  for  the 
2.'jth  of  March,  1642,  and  the  cities  of  IMl\nster  and 
Osnabrllck  as  the  places  of  the  silting;  but 
neither  in  this  year  nor  in  the  next  did  it  take 
place.  It  was  not  until  the  year  1644  that  in  the 
former  of  these  cities  "  v.ere  assembled  tiie  fol- 
lowing: The  Papal  Nuncio  and  the  envoy  of  the 
Republic  of  Venice,  acting  as  mediators,  two 
imperial  f\mba.s.sadors,  two  r'jprcsentatives  of 
France,  three  of  Spain,  and  the  Catholic  Electors; 
later  came  also  th.;  Catholic  Princes.  To  Osra- 
brl\ck,  Swedtn  stot  two  ambassa(h)rs  and  Fran< 
three,  while  the  Electors,  tiie  German  Princes 
and  the  imiierial  cities  were  r'jprcsenttd.  Ques- 
tions of  eti'^iK^tte,  which  dei/anded  prior  Mttle- 
ment,  occupitd  months,  and  sjrious  matters  when 
reached  were  dealt  with  slowly  and  jf^alously, 
vith  many  interruptions.  It  was  not  until  the 
24th  of  October,  1648,  that  the  articles  of  peace 
forming  the  two  treaties  of  Milnster  and  Osua- 
brilck,  and    known   togeilicr   as   the  Pcaiu  of 
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Wpfltphnllft,  were  sipnod  by  nil  tho  nrgoHators  at 
MUiisttT.  The  more  iinportant  of  tlu^  provisions 
of  ilie  two  instrunu'nts  wen;  tin  followiiij?:  "To 
Fnmcc  was  secured  flie  perpetual  jjossession  of 
the  Blsh.,,  "iesof  .Met/.,  Toiil,  and  Veriliin,  as.ilso 
Moyeiivic  and  Pi>;nerol,  witii  tiie  ri>;iit  to  keep  a 
garrison  in  Philipshurf;,  and  finally  IJreisaeh, 
Alsace,  with  its  ten  imperial  cities,  and  tlu; 
Sundgau.  The  Emperor  bound  himself  to  gain 
the  assent  of  the  Arelidnkc  Ferdinand,  of  Tyrol 
and  Spain,  to  this  last-named  cession.  France 
made  good  to  the  Archduke  this  loss  by  the  pay- 
ment of  3,0()0,0()()  francs.  Although  it  was  not 
expressly  provided  that  the  connection  with  the 
Empire  of  the  German  ]ir()vinces  ceded  to  France 
should  be  dis.solved,  yet  the  si^paration  became, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  complete  one.  The  Em- 
peror did  not  summon  the  Kings  of  France  to 
the  Diets  of  the  Empire,  and  the  latter  made  no 
demand  for  such  summons.  ...  In  relation  to 
Italy,  the  French  treaty  provided  that  the  jieacc 
concluded  in  1(531  [see  Italy:  A.  D.  1627-10;UJ 
should  remain  in  force,  except  the  part  relat- 
ing to  Pignerol.  ['Pinerolo  was  detinitcly  j)ut 
under  the  French  ovcrlordship.' — G.  W.  Ivitchin, 
JIM.  of  France,  r.  3,  ;).  08].  Switzerland  was 
made  independent  of  the  German  Empire ;  but 
the  Circle  of  Burgundy  [the  Spanish  Netherlands 
and  Franche-Comte]  was  still  to  form  a  part  of 
the  Empire,  and  after  the  close  of  the  war  be- 
tween France  and  Spain,  in  which  the  Emperor 
and  the  ilmpirc  were  to  take  no  part,  was  to  be 
included  in  the  peace.  No  aid  was  to  be  ren- 
dered to  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  against  France, 
although  the  Emperor  and  tiie  Empire  were  left 
free  to  mediate  for  him  a  peace.  Sweden  re- 
ceived Hither  Pomerauia,  including  the  Island  of 
Rllgen,  from  Further  Por.ierania  the  Island  of 
Wollin  and  several  cities,  with  their  surround- 
ings, among  which  were  Stettin,  as  also  the  ex- 
pectancy of  Further  Pomerania  in  case  of  the 
extinction  of  the  house  of  Brandenburg.  Fur- 
thermore, it  received  the  city  of  Wismar,  in 
Mecklenburg,    and    the   Bishoprics  of    Bremen 

S secularized  and  made  a  Grand  Duchy]  and  Ver- 
len,  with  reservation  of  the  rights  and  Immuni- 
ties of  the  city  of  Bremen.  Sweden  was  to  hold 
all  th'fe  ceded  territory  as  feudal  tenures  of  the 
Empire,  and  be  represented  for  them  in  the  Im- 
perial Diet.  .  .  .  Brandenburg  received  for  its 
loss  of  Pomerania  the  Bishoprics  of  Ilalberstadt, 
Minden,  and  Camin,  and  the  expectancy  of  that 
of  ^lagdeburg  as  soon  as  this  shoidd'  become 
vacant  by  the  death  of  its  Administmtor,  the 
Saxon  Prince,  altiiough  the  four  bailiwicks  sep- 
arated from  it  were  to  remain  with  Saxony  as 
provided  in  the  Peace  of  Prague.  .  .  .  The  house 
of  Brunswick-Lttneberg  was  to  renounce  its  right 
to  the  coadjutorship  of  Magdeburg,  Breaen, 
Halberstadt,  and  li^itzeburg,  and,  in  return  for 
this  renunciation,  was  to  alternate  with  a  Catho- 
lic prelate  in  the  possession  of  the  Bishopric  of 
Osnabrttck.  ...  To  Duke  Maximilian  of  Ba- 
varia was  conveyed  the  Electorate,  together  with 
the  Upper  Palatinate,  to  be  hereditary  in  his 
family  of  the  line  of  William,  for  whicli  he,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  to  surrender  to  the  Emperor 
the  account  of  the  13,000,000  ttorins  which  he 
bad  m;;de  for  the  execution  of  the  sentence 
against  the  Palsgrave  Frederic.  To  the  Pals- 
grave, Charles  Lewis,  son  of  the  proscribed 
Elector  [Frederic,  who  had  died  in  1632],  was 
given  back  the  Lower  Palatinate,  while  a  new 


Electorate,  tlu;  eighth,  was  creatt'd  for  him.  .  .  . 
There  were  numerous  provisions  relating  to  the 
restoration  of  the  Dukes  of  WUrteinberg,  the 
Margraves  of  Baden,  and  the  Counts  of  Nassau 
and  thos(!  of  Hanau  to  several  i)arts  of  the  terri- 
tories which  either  belonged  to  them  or  were 
contested.  A  genend  anuiestv  was  indenl  pro- 
vided, and  ev(Ty  one;  was  to  l)e  restored  to  the 
possession  of  the  lands  which  he  had  held  before 
the  war.  This  general  article;  was,  however, 
limited  by  various  s])ecial  provisions,  an  that  in 
relation  to  the  Palsgrave,  and  was  not  to  be  ap- 
I)lied  to  Austria  at  all.  .  .  .  Specially  important 
are  the  sections  which  relate  to  the  setth.-ment  of 
religious  grievances.  The  treaty  of  Passau  and 
the  Augsburg  religious  peace  were  confirmed; 
the  1st  of  January,  1624,  was  fixed  as  the  time 
which  was  to  govern  mutuid  reelamalions  be- 
tween the  Catholics  and  Protestants;  l)()lh  parties 
were  secured  the  right  to  all  ecclesiastical  foun- 
dations, whether  in  mediate  or  inunediate  con- 
nection with  the  Empire,  which  they  severally 
held  in  possession  on  the  first  day  of  January, 
1624 ;  if  any  such  had  bci  n  taken  from  them  after 
this  date,  restoration  wiis  to  be  made,  iiidess 
otherwise  specially  provided.  The  Ecelesiisiieal 
Reservation  was  acknowledged  by  the  Protes- 
tants, and  Protestant  holders  of  ecclesiastical 
property  were  freely  admitted  to  the  Imperial 
Diets.  The  right  of  reformatlem  was  conceded 
to  the  Estates,  and  permission  to  enugrate  to  tho 
subjects;  while  it  was  at  the  same  time  provided 
that,  if  in  1624  Protestant  subjects  of  ("atholic 
Princes,  or  the  reverse,  enjoyed  freedom  of  re- 
ligion, this  right  shoultl  not  in  tlu;  future  be  di- 
minished. It  was  specially  granted  for  Silesia 
that  all  the  concessions  which  had  been  made 
before  the  war  to  the  Dukes  of  Liegnitz,  Mlln- 
sterburg,  and  Gels,  and  to  the  city  of  Breslau, 
relating  to  the  free  exercise  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession,  .should  remain  in  force.  .  .  .  Finally, 
the  Reformed —  that  is,  the  adherents  of  Calvin- 
ism—  were  placed  ujion  the  same  ground  with 
those  of  the  Augsburg  Confession;  and  it  was 
provided  that  if  a  Lutheran  Estate  of  the  Em- 
pire should  become  a  Calvinist,  or  the  reverse, 
his  subjects  should  not  be  forced  to  change  with 
their  Prince."— A.  Giudely,  IliMf.  of  the  Thirtij 
Ymm'  War,  v.  2,  ch.  10. — "The  emperor,  in  his 
own  name,  and  in  behalf  of  his  family  and  the 
empire,  ceded  the  full  sovereignty  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Alsace,  Avith  the  prefecture  of  Haguenau, 
or  the  ten  towns  [Haguenau,  Schelestadt,  Weis- 
semburgh,  Colme.r,  Landau,  Obereaheim,  Ros- 
heim,  Jlunster  in  the  Val  de  St.  Gregoire,  Kaiser- 
berg,  and  Turingheim],  and  their  dependencies. 
But  by  one  of  those  contradictions  whicli  are 
common  in  treaties,  when  both  parties  wish  to 
preserve  their  respective  clai'ns,  another  article 
was  introduced,  binding  tlu-  king  of  France  to 
leave  the  ecclesiastics  aiid  immediate  nobility  of 
those  provinces  in  the  immediacy  which  they  had 
hitherto  possessed  with  regard  t^  the  Roman  em- 
pire, and  not  to  pretend  to  any  sovereignty  over 
them,  but  to  remain  content  with  suc'li  rights  as 
belonged  to  the  aouse  of  Austria.  Yet  this  was 
again  contradicted  by  a  declaration,  that  this  ex- 
ception should  not  derogate  from  the  supreme 
sovereignty  before  yielded  to  the  king  of  France. " 
— W.  C  yxe.  Hint,  of  the  Jlonse  of  Austria,  ch.  59 
(v.  2). — "Respecting  the  rights  of  sovereignty 
due  to  the  princes  and  the  relations  of  the  states 
of  the  empire  with  the  emperor,  the  Peace  of 
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Westplmlia  contained  such  regulations  as  must 
in  the  course  of  time  produce  ii  still  greater  re- 
la  itiou  of  those  ties,  already  partially  loosened, 
•which  held  together  the  empire  in  one  entirety. 
...  At  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  princes  was  made  completely  legal. 
They  received  the  entire  right  of  sovereignty 
over  their  territory,  together  with  the  power  of 
making  war,  concluding  peace,  and  forming  alli- 
ances among  themselves,  as  well  us  with  foreign 
f)owers,  provided  such  alliances  were  not  to  the 
njury  of  the  empire.  But  what  a  feeble  ob- 
stacle must  this  clause  have  presented  ?  For 
henceforward,  if  a  prince  of  the  empire,  having 
formed  an  alliance  with  a  foreign  power,  became 
hostile  to  the  emperor,  he  could  immediately 
avail  himself  of  the  pretext  that  it  was  for  the 
benelit  of  the  empire,  the  maintenance  of  his 
rights,  and  the  liberty  of  Germany.  And  in 
order  that  the  said  pretext  might,  with  some  ap- 
pearance of  right,  be  made  available  on  every 
occasion,  foreigners  established  themselves  as  the 
guardians  of  the  empire;  and  accordingly  Prance 
and  Sweden  took  upon  themselves  the  responsi- 
bility of  legislating  as  guarantees,  not  only  for 
the  Germanic  constitution,  but  for  everything 
else  that  was  conclud(Ml  in  the  Peace  of  AVest- 
phalia  at  Mllnster  and  Osnalmrg.  Added  to  this, 
in  reference  to  the  imperial  cities,  whose  rights 
had  hitherto  never  been  definitively  fixed,  it  was 
now  declared  that  they  should  always  be  in- 
cluded under  the  head  of  the  other  states,  and 
that  they  should  command  a  decisive  voice  in  the 
diets;  thenceforth,  therefore,  their  votes  and 
those  of  the  other  states — the  electoral  and  other 
princes — should  be  of  equal  validity." — F.  Kohl- 
rausch,  IfLst.  of  Gernmny,  ch.  26. — Peace  between 
Spain  and  the  United  Provinces  was  embodied  in 
a  separate  treaty,  but  negotiated  at  Mllnster, 
and  concluded  and  signed  a  few  months  earlier 
in  the  same  year.  The  war  between  Spain  and 
France  went  on.  See  Nethebl.vnds  •  A.  D.  1646 
-1648. 

A.  D.  1648.— Effects  of  the  Peace  of  Vfest- 
phalia  on  the  Empire. —  It  becomes  a  loose 
confederacy  and  purely  German. — "It  may.  .  . 
be  said  of  this  tamous  peace,  as  of  the  other  so- 
called  'fundamental  law  of  the  Empire,"  the 
Golden  Bull,  that  it  did  no  more  than  legalize  a 
condition  of  things  aln  ady  in  existence,  but 
which  bj'  being  legalized  acquired  new  impor- 
tance. .  .  .  While  the  political  situation,  to  use 
a  current  phrase,  had  changed  within  the  li'.st 
two  hundred  years,  the  eyes  with  which  men 
regarded  it  had  clianged  still  more.  Never  by 
their  fiercest  enemies  in  earlier  times,  not  once 
by  the  Popes  or  Lombard  republicans  in  the  heat 
or  their  stiife  with  the  Franconian  and  Swabian 
Cajsars,  had  the  Emperors  been  r»proaehed  as 
mere  German  kings,  or  their  claim  to  be  the  law- 
ful heirs  of  Rome  denied.  The  1  rotestant  jurists 
of  the  16ta  or  rather  of  the  17th  century  were  the 
first  persons  who  ventured  to  scolT  at  the  pretend- 
ed lordship  of  the  world,  and  declare  their  Em- 
pire to  be  nothing  more  than  a  German  monarchy, 
in  dealing  with  which  no  superstitious  reverence 
need  prevent  its  subjects  from  making  the  best 
terms  they  could  for  tliemselves,  and  controllinja;  a 
sovereign  whose  religious  predilections  made  lum 
the  friend  of  their  enemies.  ...  It  was  by  these 
views  .  .  .  that  the  states,  or  rather  France  and 
Sweden  acting  on  their  behalf,  were  guided  in  the 
negotiations  of  Osnabrllck  and  Mllnster.     By  ex- 


torting a  full  recognition  of  the  sovereignty  of  all 
the  princes,  ("atholies  and  Protestants  alike,  in 
their  respective  territories,  the}'  bound  the  Km- 
peror  from  anj'  direct  interference  with  the  admin- 
istration, either  in  ])artieulardi>.tricts  or  through- 
out the  Empire.  Allalfairsof  public  importance, 
including  tlie  rights  of  making  war  or  peace,  of 
levying  contributions,  raising  troops,  building 
fortres.ses,  passing  or  interpreting  laws,  were 
henceforth  to  be  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Diet.  .  .  .  Both  Lutherans  and  Calvinists  were 
declared  free  from  all  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope  or 
any  Catholic  prelaU;.  Thus  the  last  link  which 
bound  Germany  to  Rome  was  snni)pe(l,  tlu;  last 
of  the  i>rinciples  by  virtue  of  wliiih  the  Empire 
had  existeil  was  abandoned.  For  tlie  P)mpire 
now  contained  and  recognized  as  its  members 
persons  who  formed  a  visible  body  at  open  war 
with  the  Holv  Roman  Church;  and  its  constitu- 
tion admitted  schismatics  to  a  full  share  in  all 
tho.se  civil  rights  which,  according  to  the  doc- 
trines of  the  early  Middle  Age,  could  be  enjoyed 
by  no  one  who  was  out  of  the  eomnuinion  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  The  Peace  of  Westphalia  was 
therefore  an  abrogation  of  the  sovereignty  of 
Rome,  and  of  the  theory  of  Church  and  State 
with  which  tlie  name  of  Rome  was  a.ssociated. 
And  in  this  light  was  it  regarded  by  Pope  Inno- 
cent X.,  Avho  commanded  his  legate  to  protest 
against  it,  and  subsequently  declared  it  voiil  by 
the  bull  'Zelo  domus  Dei.'.  .  .  The  Peace  of 
Westphalia  is  an  era  in  imperial  history  not  lesa 
clearly  marked  than  the  coronation  of  Otto  the 
Great,  or  the  death  of  Frederick  II.  As  from 
the  days  of  JIaximilian  it  had  borne  a  mixed  or 
transitional  character,  well  expressed  by  the  name 
Romano-Germanic,  su  henceforth  it  is  in  every- 
thing but  title  purely  and  solely  a  German  Em- 
pire. Properly,  inO'^ed,  it  was  no  longer  an 
empire  at  all,  but  a  Confederation,  and  that  of 
the  loosest  sort.  For  it  had  no  conunon  treasury, 
no  eflicient  common  tribunals,  no  means  of  co- 
ercing a  refractory  member;  its  states  were  of 
different  religions,  were  governed  according  to 
different  forms,  were  atlnnnistered  judicially 
and  financially  without  anyreg.:rd  to  each  other. 
.  .  .  There  were  300  petty  principalities  l)etween 
the  Alps  and  the  Baltic,  each  with  its  cwn  laws, 
its  own  courts,  ...  its  little  armies,  its  separate 
coinage,  its  tolls  and  custom-houses  on  the  fron- 
tier, its  crowd  of  meddlesome  and  pedantic 
olHcials.  .  .  .  This  vicious  system,  which  para- 
lyzed the  trade,  tlie  literature,  and  the  jiolitical 
thought  of  Germany,  had  been  forming  itself  for 
some  time,  Ijut  did  not  become  fully  established 
until  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  by  emancipating 
the  princes  from  imperial  control,  had  made  them 
despots  in  their  own  territories." — J.  Bryce,  The 
Ihhi  lioinan  Ein/>ur.  ch.  10, 

A.  D.  1648-1705.— After  the  Peace  of  West- 
phalia.— French  influence  in  the  Empire. — 
Creation  of  the  Ninth  Elector. —  After  the 
Peace  of  Westphalia,  the  n.'mainder  of  the  reiga 
of  Ferdinand  III.  "passed  in  tranquillity.  .  .  , 
He  caused  his  son  to  be  elected  king  of  the  Ro- 
mans, under  the  title  of  Ferdinand  IV. ;  but  the 
young  prince,  already  king  of  Bohemia  and 
Hungary,  precederl  him  to  the  tomb,  and  left  the 
question  of  the  succession  to  be  decided  by  a 
diet.  Ferdinand  III.  died  in  1657.  .  .  .  The  in- 
terregnum, and,  indeed,  the  century  which  fol- 
lowed the  death  of  Ferdinand,  showed  ihe  alarm- 
ing preponderance  of  the  influence  gained  by 
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France  in  the  affairs  of  the  empire,  and  the  con- 
sequent criminality  of  the  princes  wlio  liad  first 
involved  tlie  assistance  of  tliat  power.  Her  re- 
cent victories,  her  character  as  joint  guarantee 
of  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  and  tlie  contiguity 
of  hf,r  possessions  to  the  states  of  the  empire,  en- 
couraged her  ministers  to  demand  the  imperial 
crown  for  the  yo\ithful  Louis  XIV.  Still  more 
extraordinary  is  the  fact  that  four  of  the  electors 
were  gained,  by  that  monarch'.s  gold,  to  espouse 
his  views.  .  .  .  Fortunately  for  Germany  and  for 
Europe,  the  electors  of  Treves,  Brandenburg, 
and  Saxony,  were  too  patriotic  to  sanction  this 
infatuated  proposal ;  they  threatened  to  elect  a 
native  prince  of  tlnur  own  authority, — a  menace 
which  i  uised  the  rest  to  co-operate  with  them ; 
so  that,  after  some  fruitless  negotiations,  Leo- 
pold, son  of  the  late  emperor,  king  of  Uohtmia 
and  of  Hungary,  was  raised  to  the  vacant  dig- 
nity. His  reign  was  one  of  great  humiliation  to 
his  house  and  to  the  empire.  Without  talents 
for  government,  without  generosity,  feeble  I'g- 
oted,  and  pusillanimous,  he  was  little  quilM..!  to 
augment  the  glory  of  the  country.  .  .  .  Throu^'h- 
out  his  long  reign  [1657-1705],  he  had  the  mor.i- 
flcation  to  witness,  on  the  part  of  Louis  XIV. 
series  of  the  most  unprovoked,  wanton,  -id  'v. 
principled  usurpations  ever  recorded  in  h^nUny. 
.  .  .  Internally,  the  reign  of  Leopold  iffi/rl 
some  interesting  particulars.  .  .  .  Not  the  I'.-a.fi 
is  tlu3  establishment  of  a  ninth  electoral  dignit 
in  favour  of  Ernest  Augustus,  Duke  of  Brun«i- 
wick  Lunenburg,  who  then  became  (1692)  the 
first  elector  of  Hanover.  This  was  the  act  of 
Leopold,  in  return  for  important  aid  in  money 
and  troops  from  two  princes  of  thatliouse;  but 
it  could  not  be  effected  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  electoral  body,  wlio  long  resisted  it.  .  .  . 
Tile  establishment  of  a  permanent  diet,  attended, 
not  by  the  electors  iu  person,  but  l)y  their  rep- 
resentatives, is  one  of  the  most  striking  peculiiiri- 
ties  of  Leopold's  reign." — S.  A.  Dunham,  Jligt. 
of  the  Germanic  Empire,  bk.  3,  ch.  3  {v.  3). — See 
Diet,  Thk  Gekmanic. 

A.  D.  i648-x'-^8o.— The  Austrian  incubus.— 
"Before  the  Thirty  Years'  ^Var  the  territories  of 
the  German  Hapsburgs  weie  not  very  con^i  Jer- 
able.  The  greatest  part  of  Hungary  was  in  the 
hands  of  tiie  Turks;  the  Tyrol  belonged  to  a 
collateral  line;  and,  in  the  other  provinces,  the 
independence  of  the  Nobility  was  much  stronger 
than  the  sovereignty  of  the  Archdukes.  The 
Nobles  were  all  zealous  prottstants,  so  that  a 
monarchical  power  coidd  oiil^  be  created  after  a 
victory  of  the  Catholic  faith.  For  the  first  time 
since  1621,  the  crown  wus  seen  in  these  regions 
to  assume  a  really  dominant  position.  Efforts  in 
this  direction  had  been  zealoiisly  carried  on  since 
1648;  the  Tyrolese  Estates  now  lost  their  most 
important  privileges,  and,  above  all,  the  Em- 
peror succeeded,  by  tlie  help  of  Polish  and  Ger- 
man troops,  in  driving  out  the  Turks  from  Hun- 
gary, ami  at  the  same  time  crushing  the  national 
freedom  of  the  Magyars  with  frightful  blootl- 
shed.  By  these  victories  the  Monarchy  gained, 
in  the  first  place,  a  large  increase  of  territory  — 
which  placed  it  nearly  on  a  level  with  France. 
In  the  second  place  it  acquired  at  home  the 
power  (rf  raising  as  many  taxes  and  soldiers  as 
were  necessary  to  increase  the  army  to  the  extent 
of  its  wishes ;  and  of  distributing  its  officials  and 
tr<K)ps  —  without  distinction  of  nation  —  as  im- 
perial servants,  throughout  its  dominions.     And 


thus  it  secured  submission  at  home  and  dispos- 
able strength  for  its  operations  abroad.  Here  it 
stopped  short.  As  it  had  no  national,  and,  con- 
sequently, no  warm  and  natural  relation  to  any 
of  its  provinces  —  which  were  merely  used  as 
passive  tools  to  promote  the  lofty  aims  of  the 
Ilapsburg  family  —  the  Government  had  no  in- 
tention of  using  Its  power  ut  home  for  the  further- 
ance of  the  public  good,  or  the  building  up  of  a 
generally  useful  Administration.  The  Nobility 
had  no  longer  the  strength  to  resist  the  demands 
of  the  Crown  for  men  and  money,  but  it  still  »re- 
tained  exemption  from  taxes,  the  jurisdiction 
and  police  among  its  own  p'-vsants,  and  a  multi- 
tude Lii  I'euciiii  ri gilts,  whicli,  often  enough,  de- 
graded the  peasant  to  the  condition  of  a  serf,  and 
everywhere  bound  down  agriculture  in  the  most 
galling  bonus.  0 "  manufactures  there  were  little 
or  none;  trade  v  s  carried  on  on  the  system  of 
guilds.  The  State  officials  exercised  but  little 
influence  over  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Com- 
munes, or  Provinces;  and  the  privileged  orders 
had  full  liberty  to  prosecute  their  own  interests 
among  their  inferiors  with  inconsiderate  selfish- 
ness. In  this  aristocracy,  the  Church,  from  its 
wealth  and  its  close  internal  unity,  assumed  the 
first  place ;  .au\  its  superio-  importance  was  still 
farther  enhanced  by  the  fact  of  its  being  the 
chief  bond  of  unity  between  the  otherwise  so 
loosely  compacted  portions  of  the  Empire.  .  .  . 
The  Church  attached  t'.'c  Nobility  to  the  Govern- 
ment; for  we  must  not  forget  that  a  very  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  estates  of  the  Nobles  had 
passed  into  the  hands  of  nev  possessors  who  had 
received  them  as  a  reward  for  being  good  catho- 
lics. The  Church,  too,  taught  all  the  youth  of 
the  Empire  —  in  all  its  different  languages  — 
obedience  to  the  House  of  Hapsburii,  and  re- 
ceived from  the  Crown,  in  return,  exclusive  con- 
trol of  the  national  education.  It  formed,  iu 
spue  of  the  resistance  oi  nationalities,  a  sort  of 
public  opinion  in  favour  of  the  unity  of  the  Em- 
pire ;  and  the  Crown,  in  return,  excluded  all  non- 
catliolic  opinions  from  the  schools,  from  lite."ature 
and  religion.  Austria,  therefore,  continued  to  be 
catholif^,  even  after  1648;  and  by  this  we  mean, 
not  only  that  its  Princes  were  personally  devout 

—  or  that  the  Catholic  clergy  were  supported  iu 
the  performance  of  their  spiritual  functions  —  or 
that  the  institutions  of  the  Church  were  liberally 
supported  —  but  also  thut  the  State  directed  its 
policy  according  to  ecclesiastical  views,  made  use 
of  the  Church  for  political  purposes,  and  crushed 
every  movement  hostile  to  it  in  all  other  spheres 
of  the  national  life.  In  Austria,  therefore,  it  was 
not  merely  a  question  of  theological  JilTerences, 
but  of  the  deepest  and  most  comprehensive  points 
of  distinction  between  the  mediajval  and  the 
modern  world.  Austria  was  still,  in  its  whole 
nature,  a  Mediajvul  State  or  Confederacy  of 
States.  The  consequences  of  this  comlition  were 
most  strikingly  seen  in  its  relation  to  Germany. 
In  the  first  place,  there  was  a  complete  separa- 
tion, in  regard  to  all  mental  and  spiritual  matters, 
between  the  great  body  of  the  Empire,  and  its 
powerful  Eastern  member.  This  was  the  period, 
in  which  Germany  was  awaking  to  a  new  intel- 
lectual life  in  modern  Europe,  and  laying  the 
foundation  of  its  modern  science  in  evry  branch 

—  iu  History  and  Statistics,  Chemistry  and  Geol- 
ogy, Jurisprudence  and  Philosop'vv  — and  assum- 
ing by  its  Literature,  an  equal  rank  with  other 
nations  iu  national  refinement  and  civilization. 
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By  the  works  of  genius  which  tliis  jicriod  jiro- 
duced  Austria  remained  entirely  unintiuenced ; 
and  it  has  been  said,  that  Werlher  had  only  been 
made  known  to  the  Viennese  in  the  form  of  fire- 
works in  tlie  Prater.  Tlie  iiterary  policy  allowed 
no  seed  of  modern  culture  to  enter  the  Empire; 
and  the  Jesuit  schools  liad  rendered  the  soil  unfit 
for  its  reception.  All  the  progress  of  German 
civilization,  at  this  period,  was  based  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  independence  of  the  mind  in  art  and 
science.  The  education  of  the  Jesuits,  on  tlie 
contrary,  though  unsurpassed  where  the  object 
is  to  prepare  men  for  a  special  purpose,  com- 
mences by  disowning  individual  peculiarities,  and 
the  right  of  a  man  to  choose  liis  own  caiciT. 
There  was,  at  this  time,  no  other  characteri.«tic  of 
an  Austrian  than  an  entire  estrangement  from 
the  progressof  the  German  mind.  .  .  .  The  prog- 
ress of  the  people  in  science  ••.nd  art,  in  politics 
and  military  strength,  was  only  .^een  in  tlu'  larger 
secular  territories,  which,  after  1648,  enjoyed 
their  own  sovereignty;  and  even  these  were 
checked  in  their  movements  at  every  step  by  the 
remnants  of  the  Imperial  Constitution.  The 
Members  of  the  Empire  alone,  in  whom  the  de- 
caying remains  of  Medifeval  existence  still  lin- 
gered on  —  the  Ecclesiastical  Princes  —  the  small 
Counts — the  Imperial  Knights  and  the  Imperial 
Towns, — clung  to  the  Emperor  and  the  Imperial 
Diet.  In  these,  partly  from  their  small  extent  of 
territory,  partly  from  the  inefilciency  of  their  in- 
stitutions, neither  active  industry,  nor  public 
spirit,  nor  national  pride,  were  to  be  found.  In 
all  which  tended  to  elevate  the  nation,  and  raise 
its  hopes  for  the  future,  they  took,  at  this  period, 
as  little  part  as  Austria  herself.  .  .  .  The  Im- 
lierial  constitution,  therefore,  was  inwardly  de- 
cayed, and  stood  in  no  relation  to  the  internal 
frowth  of  the  nation.  .  .  .  There  was  the  .same 
ivergence  between  Austria  and  Germany  witli 
respect  to  their  foreign  interests,  as  we  have  ob- 
served in  their  internal  relations.  After  the 
Turks  had  been  driver  from  Hungary,  and  the 
Swedes  from  the  half  of  Pomerania,  Germany 
had  only  two  neiglibours  whom  it  was  a  matter 
of  vital  importance  to  watch, —  the  Poles  and  the 
French.  In  the  South,  on  tlie  contrary,  it  hail  no 
interests  in  opposition  to  Italy,  except  the  pro- 
tection of  its  frontier  by  the  possession  or  the 
neutrality  of  the  Alpine  passes.     And  yet  it  was 

i'ust  towards  Italy  that  the  eyes  of  the  House  of 
lapsburg  had  been  uninterruptedly  directed  for 
centuries  i)ast.  The  favourite  traditions  of  the 
family,  and  their  political  and  ecclesiastical  in- 
terest in  securing  the  support  of  the  Pope,  and 
thereby  that  of  the  Clergy,  constantly  impelled 
them  to  consolidate  and  extend  their  dominion  in 
that  countrj.  All  other  considerations  yielded 
to  this;  and  this  is  intelligible  enough  from  an 
Austrian  point  of  view ;  but  it  was  not  on  ihat 
account  less  injurious  to  the  German  Empire. 
How  strikingly  was  this  opro.sition  of  interests 
displayed  at  the  end  of  the  glorious  war  of  the 
Spanish  succession,  when  the  Emperor  rcjected 
a  peace  which  would  have  restored  Strasburg 
and  Alsace  to  the  Empire,  because  only  Naples, 
and  not  Sicily  also,  was  offered  to  Austria !  IIow 
sharply  defined  do  the  same  relations  present 
themselves  to  our  view,  in  the  last  years  of  the 
Hapsburg  dynasty,  at  the  peace  of  Vienna  in 
1738!  —  on  which  occasion  the  Emperor — in  or- 
der at  least  to  gain  Tuscany,  as  a  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  Naples, —  gave  up  Lorraine  to  the 


French,  without  even  consulting  the  Empire, 
which  he  had  dragged  into  the  war.  Austria 
thus  maintained  a  predominant  influence  in  Italy; 
but  the  Empire,  during  the  whole  century  after 
the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  did  not  obtain  a  single 
noteworthy  advantage  over  Fmnce.  IIow  much 
more  was  this  the  case  with  respect  to  Poland, 
which  during  the  whole  period  of  the  religious 
wars  had  been  the  ino.st  zealous  ally  of  Spain  and 
the  Ilapsburgs,  and  which  subsequently  seemed 
to  threaten  no  danger  to  Austrian  interests." — 
H.  Von  Svbel,  Jliston/  of  the  FVench  lievolution, 
hk.  2,  rh.  i  (r.  1). 

A.  D.  1658 — Election  of  the  Emperor,  Leo- 
pold I. 

A.  D.  1660-1664.— Renewed  war  with  the 
Turks.— Victory  of  St.  Gothard.— Transyl- 
vania liberated. — A  twenty  years  truce.  See 
HrNOAUY:  A.  I).  166()-1(}«4. 

A.  D.  1672-1679.— The  war  of  the  Coalition 
against  Louis  XIV.  .See  Nethkiu.ands  (Hof-- 
i.ANO):  A.  U.  1672-1674,  and  1674-1678;  also 
NiMFouEN,  Peace  ok. 

A.  D.  1675-1678.  —  War  with  Sweden.— 
Battle  of  Fenrb«llin.  See  Ukandenuiug  :  A.  D. 
1640-1688;  andSc.\NDiNAViANST.\TE8(SwEDBN): 
A.  D.  1644-1697. 

A.  D.  1679-1681.— The  final  absorption  of 
Alsace  and  Les  Trois-Evech^s  by  France, 
with  boundaries  widened. — Bold  encroach- 
ments of  the  French  Chambers  of  Reannexa- 
tion. — The  seizure  of  Strasburg.  Sec  Fuanck  : 
A.  I).  1670-1681. 

A.  D.  1686. —  The  League  of  Augsburg 
against  Louis  XIV.— "The  Ouke  of  Orlejins, 
the  French  King's  brother,  hud  ii 'in  ied  the  sister 
of  the  Elector  Palatine,  the  last  of  the  House  of 
Simmern,  who  died  in  May  IdS."?,  when  his  next 
relative,  the  Count  Palatine  Philip  William, 
Duke  of  Neuberg,  took  possession  of  the  Elec- 
torate. The  Duchess  of  Orleans  had  by  her  mar- 
riage contract  renounced  all  her  feudal  rights  to 
the  Palatinate,  but  not  her  claims  to  the  allodial 
property  and  the  moveables  of  her  family." 
These  latter  claims,  taken  in  hand  by  ^,ouis  XlV. 
on  behalf  of  his  sister-in-law,  were  made  so  for- 
midable that  the  new  Elector  appealed  to  liie 
Empire  for  protection,  'and  thus  redoubled  the 
uneasiness  felt  in  Germany,  and  indeed  through- 
out the  great'  r  part  of  Europe,  respecting  the 
schemes  of  Louis.  The  Prince  of  Orange  availed 
himself  of  these  suspicions  to  forward  liis  plans 
against  Louis.  He  artfully  inflamed  the  general 
rdaim,  and  at  length  succeeded  in  inducing  the 
Emperor  Leopold,  the  Kings  of  Soain  and 
Sweden,  as  prince  s  of  the  Empire,  tiie  Electors 
of  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  the  circles  of  Suabia, 
Franconia,  Upper  Saxony,  and  Bavaria,  to  enter 
into  the  celebrated  League  of  Augsburg  (July 
9th  1686).  The  object  of  this  league  was  to 
maintain  the  Treaties  of  MUnster  and  Nimeguen 
and  the  Truce  of  Ratisbon.  If  any  of  the  mem- 
brid  of  it  was  attacked  he  was  to  lie  assisted  by 
the  whole  confederacy  ;  60,000  men  were  to  be 
raised,  who  were  to  be  frequently  drilled,  and  to 
form  a  camp  during  some  weeks  of  every  year, 
and  a  common  fund  for  their  support  was  to  be 
established  at  Frankfort.  The  League  was  to 
be  in  force  only  for  three  years,  but  might  be 
prolonged  at  the  expiration  of  that  term  should 
the  public  safety  require  it.  The  Elector  Pala- 
tine, who  was  in  fact  the  party  most  directly  inter- 
ested, acceded  to  the  League  early  in  September, 
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OS  well  as  the  Duke  of  Ilolslsin  Gottorp." — 
T.  II.  Dyer,  IIM.  of  Modern  Europe,  hk.  5,  ch.  5 
(('.  3). — "To  jVIiidunie's greiit  niigor  Frmicu set  up 
n  (:l«iiu  to  the  Paliiliimte  on  her  behalf,  Louvois 
persuudiiig  the  King  and  tlie  royal  family  that 
with  a  few  vigorous  measures  the  Fulatiuate 
would  he  abandoned  by  the  Neubourgs  and  an- 
nexed to  France  as  part  of  Madame's  dowry. 
This  led  to  tlie  devastation  of  the  states,  to  whieh 
Madame  [(Jharlotte  Elizabeth,  tlie  Duchess  of 
Orleans]  so  often  ami  so  bitterly  alludes  during 
the  next  ten  years.  Obliged  by  Louis  XIV. 's 
policy  to  rei)resent  herself  as  desirous  t.'  recover 
her  rights  over  her  father's  and  brother  s  succes- 
sion, in  many  documents  which  she  was  never 
even  shown,  Madani-^  protested  in  all  her  private 
letters  against  Fnince'a  action  in  the  matter,  and 
made  every  one  at  ci)urt  tlioroughly  aware  of  her 

Srief    and  disajjproval   of  Avhat  the   king  was 
oing  on  her  belialf." — Lifn  and  Letters  of  Char- 
lotte EUzidHth,  Princess  J'dlntine,  i7/.  2. 

A.  D.  1689-1696. — The  War  of  the  League 
of  Augsburg,  or  Grand  Alliance,  against;Louis 
XIV.  See  Fhance:  A.  D.  1689-1090  to'  1695- 
1690. 

A.  D.  1690, — The  second  Devastation  of  the 
Palatinate.     See  Fkanck:  A.  D.  1G8!)-16<J0. 

A.  D.  1700. — Interest  in  the  question  of  the- 
Spanish  Succession.  See  Spain:  A.  I).  1698- 
1700. 

A.  D.  1700. — Prussia  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  a  kingdom.     SeePiiussiA:  A.  D.  1700. 

A.  D.  1700-1740. — The  first  king  of  Prussia 
and  his  shabby  court. — The  second  king,  his 
Brobdingnagian  army  and  his  extraordinary 
character. — The  up-bringing  of  Frederick  the 
Great. — The  "Great  Elector"  of  Brandenburg 
"  left  to  his  sou  Frederic  a  principality  as  con- 
siderable as  any  which  was  not  called  a  kingdom 
[see  BUANDEXUUKO :  A.  D.  1640-1688].  Frederic 
aspired  to  the  style  of  royalty.  Ostentatious  and 
profuse,  negligent  of  his  true  interests  and  of 
his  high  duties,  iiisiUiably  eager  for  frivolous  dis- 
tinctions, he  added  nothing  to  the  real  weight  of 
the  state  which  he  governed:  perhaps  he  trans- 
mitted his  inheritance  to  his  children  impaired 
rather  than  augmented  in  value ;  but  he  succeeded 
ih  gaining  the  great  object  of  his  life,  the  title  of 
King.  In  the  year  1  /OO  he  assumed  this  new  dig- 
nity, lie  had  on  that  occasion  to  undergo  all 
the  mortifications  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  ambi- 
tious upstr.rts.  Compared  with  the  other  crowned 
heads  of  Europe,  he  made  a  figure  resembling 
that  which  a  Nabob  or  a  Commissary,  who  had 
bought  ft  title,  would  make  In  the  company  of 
Peers  wiiose  anceitors  had  been'  attainted  for 
treason  against  the  Plantageuets.  The  envy  of 
the  class  which  Frederic  ouitted,  and  the  civil 
scorn  of  the  class  into  which  he  intruded  himself, 
were  marked  in  x-ery  significant  ways.  .  .  .  Fred- 
eric was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Frederic  William, 
a  prince  who  must  be  allowed  to  have  possessed 
some  t^ilents  for  administration,  but  whose  char- 
acter was  disfigured  by  odious  vices,  and  whose 
eccentricities  were  such  as  had  never  before  been 
seen  out  of  a  madhouse.  He  was  exact  and  dili- 
gent in  the  transacting  of  business;  and  he  was 
the  first  who  formed  the  design  of  obtaining  for 
Prussia  a  place  among  the  European  powers, 
altogether  out  of  proportion  to  her  extent  and 
population,  by  means  of  a  strong  military  organi- 
zation. Strict  economy  enabled  him  to  keep  up 
a  peace  establishment    f  60,000  troops.    These 


troops  were  disciplined  in  such  a  manner,  that, 
placed  beside  them,  the  househc'  I  regiments  of 
Versailles  and  St.  James's  would  have  api)caie(l 
an  awkward  scjuad.  The  master  of  such  a  force 
could  not  but  be  regarded  by  all  hi.s  neighbours 
as  a  formidable  enemy  and  a  valuable  ally.  But 
the  mind  of  Frederic  \VMlliam  was  so  ill  regulated, 
that  all  his  inclinations  became  passions,  and  all 
his  passions  partook  of  the  character  of  moral  and 
intellectual  disease.  His  parsimony  degenerated 
into  sordid  avarice.  His  taste  for  inilitary  i)omp 
and  order  became  a  mania,  like  that  of  a  Dutch 
burgomaster  for  tulips,  or  that  of  a  member  of 
the  lioxburghe  Club  for  Caxtons.  While  the  en- 
voys of  the  Court  of  Berlin  were  iu  a  statt.  of  such 
squalid  poverty  as  moved  the  laughterof  foreign 
capitals;  while  the  food  ]i'uced  before  the 
princes  and  princes.sesof  the  bliod  royal  of  Prus- 
sia was  too  scanty  to  ai)pease  hunger,  and  so  bad 
that  even  hunger  loathed  it,  no  price  was  thought 
too  extravagant  for  tall  recruits.  l"he  ambition 
of  the  king  was  to  form  a  brigade  of  giants,  and 
every  country  was  ransacketl  by  his  agents  for 
men  above  the  ordinary  stature.  .  .  .  Though  his 
dominant  passion  was  the  love  of  military  dis- 
play, he  was  yet  one  of  the  most  jiacific  of  princes. 
We  are  afraid  that  his  aversion  to  war  was  not  the 
effect  of  humanity,  but  was  merely  one  of  his 
thousand  whims.  His  feeling  about  his  troops 
seems  to  have  resembled  a  miser's  feeling  about 
his  money.  He  ioved  to  collect  them,  to  count 
them,  to  sec  them  increase ;  but  he  could  not  find 
it  in  his  heart  to  break  in  upon  the  precious 
hoanl.  He  looked  forward  to  some  future  time 
when  his  Patagonian  battalions  were  to  drive 
hostile  infantry  before  them  like  sheep :  but  this 
future  time  was  always  receding;  and  it  is  prob- 
able that,  if  his  life  had  been  prolonged  .30  years, 
his  superb  army  would  never  have  seen  any 
harder  service  than  a  shum  fight  ir  ^he  fields  near 
Berlin.  But  the  great  military  Hi  ,ns  which  he 
had  collected  were  destined  to  be  employed  by  a 
spirit  far  more  daring  and  inventive  than  his  own. 
Frederic,  surnamed  the  Great,  son  of  Frederic 
William,  was  born  in  January  1713.  It  ma)'  safely 
be  pronounced  that  he  had  received  from  nature 
a  strong  and  sharp  understanding,  and  a  rare 
firmness  of  temper  and  intensity  of  will.  As  to 
the  other  parts  of  his  character,  it  is  dilHcult  to 
say  whether  they  are  to  be  ascribed  to  nature,  or 
to  the  strange  training  which  he  underwent.  The 
history  of  his  boyhood  is  painfully  interesting. 
Oliver  Twist  in  the  parish  work-':ouse,  Smike  at 
Dotheboyd  Hall,  were  petted  children  when  com- 
pared with  this  wretched  heir-apparent  of  a 
crown.  The  nature  of  Frederic  William  was 
hard  and  bad,  and  the  liabit  of  exercising  arbi- 
trary power  had  made  him  frightfully  savage. 
His  rage  constantly  vented  itself  to  right  and 
left  in  curses  and  blows.  When  his  Majesty  took 
a  walk,  every  human  being  fled  before  him,  as 
if  a  tiger  had  broken  loose  from  a  menagerie. 
.  .  .  But  it  was  in  his  own  house  that  he  was 
most  unreasonable  and  ferocious.  His  palace 
was  hell,  and  he  the  most  execrable  of  fiends. 
.  .  .  Early  in  the  year  1740,  Frederic  William 
met  death  with  a  firmness  and  dignity  worthy 
of  a  better  and  wiser  man;  and  Frederic,  who 
had  just  completed  his  28th  year,  became  king 
of  Prussia." — Lord  Macaulay,  Frederic  the  Great 
(Essai/s). — "Frederick  William  I.  became  .  .  . 
the  founder  of  the  first  modern  State  in  Germany. 
His  was  a  nature  in  which  the  repuliive  and  the 
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imposing,  the  uncouth  and  the  ndmirablf,  were 
closely  united.  In  his  miinnei-s  n  rough  and  un- 
reflaed  peasant,  in  lii.s  family  a  tyrant,  in  his 
government  a  despot,  choleric  almost  to  madness, 
his  reign  would  have  been  a  curse  to  the  country, 
had  he  not  united  with  his  unlimited  power  a 
rare  executive  ability  and  an  incorruptible  tldelity 
to  duty;  and  from  tirst  to  last  he  consecrated  ail 
his  powers  to  the  common  weal.  By  him  effec- 
tive limitations  were  put  upon  the  independent 
action  of  the  provinces,  and  upon  the  overgrown 
privileges  of  the  estates.  He  did  not  do  away 
with  the  guilds  of  the  different  orders,  but  placed 
them  under  the  strict  control  of  a  strongly  cen- 
tralized superintendence,  and  compelled  their 
members  to  make  every  necessary  sacrilice  for 
the  sake  of  assisting  him  in  his  ellorts  for  the 
prosperity  and  power  of  Prussia.  It  is  astonish- 
hife  to  see  with  what  i)ractical  judgment  he  recog- 
nized a  needed  measure  both  in  general  and  in 
detail ;  how  he  trained  a  body  of  otHcials,  suited 
in  all  grades  to  tiie  re(piirements  of  their  position ; 
how  he  disciplined  them  in  activity,  prudence, 
and  rectitude,  by  strict  inspection,  by  encourag- 
ing instruction,  and  by  brutal  punishments;  how 
he  enforced  order  and  economy  in  the  public 
finances;  how  he  improved  the  administration  of 
Ins  own  domains,  so  that  it  became  a  fruitful  ex- 
ample to  all  proprietors;  and  how,  full  of  the  de- 
sire to  make  the  peasants  free  owners  of  the  soil, 
although  he  did  not  yet  venture  on  such  a  radical 
measure,  he  neverthelesi  constantly  protected  the 
poor  against  the  arbitrur»  less  and  oppression  of 
the  higher  classes.  .  .  .  There  was  no  depart- 
ment of  life  to  which  he  did  not  give  encourage- 
ment and  assistance;  it  is  also  true  that  there  was 
none  which  he  did  not  render  subservient  to  liis 
own  will,  and  the  products  of  which  he  did  not 
make  conducive  to  the  one  great  end, —  the  inde- 
pendence vnd  aggrandizement  of  the  State.  So 
that  he  who  »vas  the  ruler  of,  at  most,  three  million 
people,  created,  without  exhausting  the  country, 
a  standing  army  of  eighty  thousand  men:  a  re- 
markably skilful  and  ready  army,  which  he  dis- 
ciplined with  barbarous  feverity  on  the  slightest 
occasion,  at  tl;e  same  time  that  he  looked  out  for 
the  welfare  of  every  soldier  even  in  the  smallest 
detail,  acconling  to  his  saying,  that  'a  king's 
warrior  must  live  better  than  a  gentleman's  ser 
vant.'  What  he  had  in  his  mind,  almost  a  hun- 
dred years  before  Scharnhoist,  was  the  uinversal 
obligation  of  military  service;  but  it  fared  wi'h 
him  in  -egard  to  this  as  in  regard  to  the  freedom 
of  the  peasants:  strong  as  he  was,  he  could  not 
turn  the  world  he  lived  in  upside  down;  he  con- 
tented himself  with  bequeathing  iiis  ber.t  ideas  to 
a  more  propitious  future.  The  foundations  of 
the  government  rested  upon  the  estates  in  spite 
of  iril  monarchical  reforms.  Thus,  beside  the 
federative  Empire  of  the  Ilap^burgs,  arose  the 
small,  compact  Prussian  State,  which,  by  reason 
of  the  concentration  of  its  forces,  was  a  match 
for  its  flve-times-larger  rival." — II.  Von  Sybel, 
The  Founding  of  tlie  Oennan  Empire  by  William 
/.,  bk.  1,  ch.  3  0.-.  1). 

Also  in:  T.  Carlyle,  //»«<.  of  Frederick  IL, 
called  the  Great,  bk.  3,  ch.  19,  bk.  5-10  (r.  1-2). 

A.  D.  1702.— The  War  of  the  Spanish  Suc- 
cession: Siege  of  Landau. — Battle  of  Fried- 
lingen. —  On  the  part  of  the  Imperialists,  the 
War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  was  opened  on 
the  Rhine  frontier  in  June  1703,  by  a  movement 
of  the  army  commuuded  by  the  Margrave  Louis 


of  Baden,  which  "came over  the  Rhine  and  laid 
siege  to  the  important  fortress  of  Landau, —  the 
bulwark  of  Alsacf  as  it  was  then  regarded.  The 
Margrave  was  subseijuenlly  joined  by  the  Em- 
jjcror's eldest  son,  the  young  King  of  the  Romans, 
who  desired  to  share  in  the  glory,  though  not 
in  the  toils  of  the  expected  comiuest.  .  .  .  Tluj 
^Marechal  de  Catinat,  one  of  tiic  soldiers  of  whom 
France  has  nioiit  reason  to  be  proud, —  the  virtu- 
ous Catinat  as  Rousseau  terms  him  —  held  com- 
mand at  this  period  in  Alsace.  So  inferior  were 
his  mimbers  that  he  could  make  no  attempt  to 
relieve  Landau.  But  after  its  reduction  an  op- 
portunity appeared  in  v.hich  by  detaching  a 
jiortion  of  his  army  he  might  retrieve  tlie  for- 
times  of  France  in  another  (piarter.  The  Elector 
of  Bavaria,  after  much  irresolution,  had  openly 
espoused  the  cause  of  Louis.  He  seized  upon 
the  city  of  Ulin  and  issueil  a  proclamation  in 
favor  of  his  new  allj'.  To  supjiort  his  move- 
ments an  enterprising  and  ambitious  otlicer,  the 
Jlanjuis  de  Villars,  was  sent  acro.ss  the  Rhine 
with  part  of  the  ar'iiy  of  Alsace.  The  declara- 
tion of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  and  the  advance  of 
Villars  into  Germany  disquieted  in  no  slight  de- 
gree th(!  Prince  Louis  of  Baden.  Leaving  a 
suttlcient  garrison  in  Landau,  he  ahso  pa.sscd  the 
Rhine.  Tlie  two  armies  met  at  Fricdlingen  on 
the  14th  of  October.  Louis  of  Baden,  a  ponder- 
ous tactician  bred  in  the  wars  against  the  Turks, 
might  out-mancruvre  some  Grand  Vizier,  but 
was  no  match  for  the  (piick-witt«'d  Frenchman, 
lie  was  signally  defeated  with  the  lo.ss  of  3,000 
men;  soon  after  which,  the  season  being  now  far 
ad^'auced,  Villars  led  buck  his  army  to  winter 
quauers  in  France.  His  victory  of  Fricdlingen 
gained  for  him  at  Versailles  the  rank  of  Marechal 
de  France." — Earl  Stanhope  (L  i  I  Mahoa),  Jliat. 
of  Eng.:  licign  of  Queen,  Anne,  ch.  2. 

Also  in:  W.  Coxe,  JUxt.  of  the  House  of 
Austria,  ch.  68  (p.  2).— See,  also,"NETHEUi..\>'D8: 
A.  I).  1702-1704,  and  Sp.vin:  A.  D.  1702. 

A.  D.  1703.— The  War  of  the  Spanish  Suc- 
cession :  Campaigns  on  the  Upper  Rhine  and 
in  Bavaria. — "Early  in  June  [A.  1).  1703], 
JIarshal  Tallard  assumed  the  conunand  of  the 
French  forces  in  Alsace,  .  .  .  took  Prissjic  on 
the  7th  of  September,  and  invested  Landau  on 
the  Iflth  of  October.  The  allies,  under  the 
Prince  of  Hesse,  attempted  to  raise  the  siege, 
but  were  defeated  with  considerable  lo.ss;  and, 
soon  after.  Landau  surrendered,  thustenuinating 
with  disaster  the  campaign  on  the  Upper  Rhine. 
Still  more  considerable  were  the  losses  sustained 
in  Bavaria.  Marshal  Villars  commanded  there, 
and,  at  the  head  of  the  French  and  Bavarians, 
defeated  GeriL-ral  Stirum,  who  headed  the  Im- 
perialists, on  the  20th  of  September  m  De- 
cember, Marshal  Marsin,  who  had  succeeded 
Villars  in  the  conuuaiul,  made  himself  master  of 
the  important  city  of  Augsburg,  and  in  January, 
1704,  the  Bavarians  got  possession  of  Passau. 
Meanwhile,  a  fornndable  insurrection  had  broken 
out  in  Hungary,  which  so  distracted  the  cabinet 
of  Vienna  that  the  capital  seemed  to  be  threatened 
by  the  combined  forces  of  the  French  and  Bava- 
rians after  the  fall  of  Pa.ssau.  .  .  .  Instead  of 
contining  the  war  to  one  cf  posts  and  sieges  in 
Flanders  and  Italy,  it  was  resolved  [by  the 
French]  to  throw  the  bidk  ot  their  forces  at  once 
into  Bavaria,  and  operate  against  Austria  from 
the  heart  of  Germany,  by  pouring  down  the  val- 
ley of  the  Danube.      The  advanced  post  held 
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there  by  the  Elector  of  Ravaria  In  front,  forming 
n  salient  angle,  penetrating,  as  it  were,  into  the 
Imperial  dominions,  the  menacing  aspect  of  the 
Hiingariun  insurrection  in  the  rear,  promised  the 
most  successful  isfiue  to  this  decisive  operation. 
For  this  purpose,  Marshal  Tallard,  with  the 
French  army  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  received  orders 
to  ci'oss  the  Rlack  Forest  and  advance  into  Swa- 
l)ia,  and  unite  with  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  which 
he  accordingly  did  at  Donawerth,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  July.  Marshal  Villeroy.  with  forty  bat- 
talions and  thirty-nine  squadrons,  was  to  break 
off  from  the  army  in  Flanders  and  support  the 
advance  by  a  movement  on  the  Moselle,  so  as  to 
be  in  a  condition  to  join  the  m  vin  army  on  the 
Danube,  of  which  it  would  form,  as  it  were,  the 
left  wing;  while  Vendome,  with  the  army  of 
Italy,  was  to  penetrate  into  the  Tyrol,  and  ad- 
vance by  Innspruck  on  Salzburg.  The  united 
armies,  which  it  was  calculated,  after  deducting 
all  the  losses  of  the  campaign,  would  muster 
80,000  combatants,  was  then  to  move  direct  by 
Lintz  and  tiie  valley  of  the  Danube  on  Vienna, 
while  a  large  detachment  penet.ated  into  Hun- 
gary to  lend  a  hand  to  the  already  formidable 
insurrection  in  that  kingdom.  The  plaa  was 
grandly  conceived.  .  .  .  Slarlborough,  by  means 
of  the  secret  information  which  he  obtained  from 
the  French  head-quarters,  had  got  full  intelli- 
gence of  it,  and  its  dangers  to  the  allies,  if  it 
succeeded,  struck  him  as  much  as  the  chances  of 
great  advantage  to  them  if  ably  thwarted.  His 
line  was  instantly  taken." — A.  Alison,  Militai'y 
Life  of  Marlborough,  ch.  2,  sect.  30-33.— The 
measures  taken  by  Jlarlborough  to  defeat  the 
plans  of  the  French  in  this  campaign  are  briefly 
stated  in  the  account  of  his  first  campaigns  in 
the  Netherlands.  See  Nethkrlands:  A.  D. 
1702-1704. 

Also  in  :  H.  Martin,  Hut.  of  Fi-ance :  Age  of 
Louis  XIV.  (tr.  by  M.  L.  Booth),  v.  2,  ch.  .-).— W. 
Coxe,  Hist,  of  the  House  of  Austria,  ch.  69  (k.  2). 

A.  D.  1704.— The  War  of  the  Spanish  Suc- 
cession :  Mariboroug^h  and  Prince  Eugene  on 
the  Danube. — The  Battle  of  Blenheim. — "Marl- 
borough, with  his  motley  army  of  English,  Dutch, 
Danes  and  Germans,  concealing  his  main  pur- 
pose, was  marching  south  along  the  Rhine,  with 
a  design  to  strike  his  critical  blow,  by  attacking 
the  French  armies  that  were  forming  for  the  cam- 
paign of  the  Danube,  and  thus  protect  the  Em- 
peror and  Vienna,  and  punish  the  Elector  of  Ba- 
varia, whose  territories  would  be  then  exposed. 
On  the  route,  Marlborough  was  joined  by  Prince 
Eugene  and  the  Margrave  of  Baden;  but  as  a 
new  French  force  was  approaching.  Prince  Eugene 
was  sent  to  keep  it  in  check.  Marlborough  and 
the  Prince  of  Baden,  with  united  forces  of  about 
60,000  men,  then  advanced,  in  rapid  marches, 
and  took,  by  gallant  assault,  the  fortitications  of 
the  Schellenberg  in  Bavaria,  and  the  old  town  of 
Donauworth,  a  critical  and  commanding  position 
on  the  Danube.  The  allies  were  now  masters  of 
the  main  passages  of  the  Danube — and  had  a 
strong  place  as  a  basis  of  action.  The  allied 
leaders  thereupon  sent  troops  into  the  heart  of 
Bavaria,  and  devastated  the  country  even  to  the 
vicinity  of  Munich  —  burning  and  destroying  as 
they  marched,  and  taking  several  minor  for- 
tresses. Marlborough's  forces  and  those  of  Prince 
Eugene  were  distant  from  each  other  some  forty 
miles,  when  came  the  news  of  the  march  of  a 
French  army  of  25,000  men  under  Tallard,  to 


form  a  junction  with  the  others,  to  succor  the 
Elector,  and  take  revenge  for  the  defeat  of  the 
Schellenberg.  Two  French  Marshals,  Tallard 
and  Marsin,  were  now  in  command:  their  design 
was  to  attttck  Marlborough  and  Eugene's  armies 
in  detail.  By  rapid  marches,Marlborough  crossed 
the  Danube  and  joined  Prince  Eugene  near  Don- 
auworth, and  thereupon  occurred  one  of  the  most 
important  and  decisive  contests  of  motlern  times, 
fought  between  the  old  town  of  Hochstadt  and 
the  village  of  Blenheim,  about  fifteen  miles  south 
of  Donauwortii.  The  skilful  tactics  of  the  allied 
generals  precipitated  the  battle.  The  allied 
French  and  Bavarians  numbered  60,000  [.'56,000; 
Malleson]  men  —  the  English,  Dutch  and  Ger- 
mans au(!  other  allies,  about  53,000  [."52,000;  Mal- 
leson], The  allies  were  allowed  to  cross  an  in- 
tervening brook  without  opposition  and  form 
their  lines.  A  great  charge,  in  full  force,  of  the 
allies  was  then  made;  they  broke  the  enemy's 
extended  line ;  and  an  ensumg  charge  of  cavalry 
scattered  his  forces  right  r'od  left,  and  drove 
many  into  the  Danube.  More  tiian  14,000  French 
and  Bavarians,  who  had  not  struck  a  blow,  ex- 
cept to  defend  their  position,  entrenched  and 
shut  up  in  the  village  of  Blenheim,  waiting  for 
orders  to  move,  were  then  surrounded  by  the 
victorious  allies,  and  compelled  to  surrender  as 
prisoners  of  war.  The  scattered  remnants  of  the 
Fiench  and  Bavarian  army  either  disbanded,  or 
were  driven  over  the  Rhine.  The  garrison  at  Ulm 
capitulated,  and  the  Elector  fled  mto  France." — 
J.  \V.  Gerard,  The  Peace  of  Utrecht,  ch.  16.— 
"The  armies  of  Marchin  and  of  Max  Emanuel 
[of  Bavaria]  had  been  defeated ;  that  of  Tallard 
had  been  annihilated.  Whilst  the  loss  of  the 
victors  in  killed  and  wounded  reached  12,000 
men,  that  of  the  French  and  Bavarians  exceeded 
14,000.  In  addition,  the  latter  lo.st  13,000  men 
taken  prisoners,  47  pieces  of  cannon,  25  stan- 
dards, and  90  colours.  Such  wa&  the  battle  of 
Blenheim.  It  was  one  of  the  decisive  battles  of 
history,  and  it  changed  the  character  of  the  war. 
Up  to  that  moment,  the  action  of  France  against 
Germany  had  been  aggressive;  thenceforward  it 
became  purely  defensive.  Blenheim,  in  fact, 
dashed  to  the  ground  the  liojies  of  Louis  XIV. 
and  Max  Emanuel  v)f  Bavaria.  It  savt  1  the 
house  of  Habsburg  in  Germany,  and  helped  it 
g'-eatly  in  Hungary.  It  showed  likewise  that  it 
was  possible  to  inflict  a  crushing  defeat  on  the 
armies  of  Louis  XIV." — Col.  G.  B.  Malleson, 
Princs  Eugene  of  Savoy,  ch.  6. — "Marlborough 
[after  the  battlej,  having  detached  part  of  his 
force  to  besiege  Ulm,  drew  near  with  the  bulk  of 
his  army  to  the  Rhine,  which  he  passed  near 
Philipsburg  on  the  6th  of  September,  and  soon 
after  commenced  the  siege  of  Landau,  on  the 
French  side;  Prince  Louis,  with  20,000  men, 
forming  the  besieging  force,  and  Eugene  and 
Marlborough,  with  30,000,  the  covering  army. 
Villeroi,  with  the  French  army,  abandoned  an 
intrenched  camp  which  he  had  constructed  to 
cover  the  town.  Marlborough  followed,  and 
made  every  effort  to  bring  the  French  marshal 
to  battle,  but  in  vain.  .  .  .  Ulm  surrendered  on 
the  16th  of  September,  .  .  .  which  gave  the 
allies  a  solid  foundation  on  the  Danube,  and  ef- 
fectually crushed  the  power  of  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria,  who,  isolated  now  in  the  midst  of  his 
enemies,  had  no  alternative  but  to  abandon  his 
dominions  and  seek  refuge  in  Brussels,  where 
he  arrived  in  the  end  of  September.  .  .  .  The 
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Elcctrcss  of  Bnvaria,  who  liad  been  left  regent  of 
that  Btato  in  the  absence  of  the  Elector  in  Flan- 
ders, had  now  no  resource  left  but  submission ; 
and  a  treaty  waf  accordingly  concluded  in  tlie  be- 
ginning of  November,  by  which  she  agreed  to  dis- 
band all  her  troops.  Trfivcs  and  Truerbuch  were 
taken  in  the  end  of  December;  the  Hungarian 
insurrection  was  suppressed;  Landau  capitulated 
in  the  beginning  of  the  same  month;  a  diversion 
which  the  enemy  attempted  towanl  TrCves  was 
defeated  by  Marlborough's  activity  and  vigi- 
lance, and  that  city  put  in  a  sufficient  posture  of 
defense ;  and,  the  campaign  being  now  linished. 
that  accomplished  commander  returned  to  the 
Hague  and  London." — A.  Alison,  Military  Life 
of  Marlborough,  rh.  2. 

Also  in:  G.  B.  Malleson,  Battle-fields  of  Oer- 
many,  ch.  10. — W.  Coxe,  Memoirs  of  Marlborough, 
eh.  22-26  (p.  1).— J.  H.  Burton,  Hist.  oftJie  lieigti 
of  Queen  Anne,  ch.  6  (r.  1). — H.  Martin,  Hint,  of 
Prance:  Age  of  lAmis  XIV.,  v.  2,  ch.  5. 

A.  D,  1705."— The  Election  of  the  Emperor 
Joseph  L 

A.  D.  1705.— The  War  of  the  Spanish  Suc- 
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cession:  The  dissolution  of  Bavaria. — "The 
campaign  of  1705  was  destitute  of  any  important 
events  on  the  side  of  Germany.  ...  In  Bavaria, 
the  peasants,  irritated  by  the  oppressions  of  the 
Austrian  government,  rose  in  a  body  in  thi; 
autumn,  and,  could  they  have  been  supported  by 
Prance,  wouhl  have  placed  the  Emperor  in  great 
danger;  but  without  that  aid  the  insurrection 
only  proved  fatal  to  themselves.  The  insurgents 
wer;  bx^aten  in  detail,  and  the  Emperor  now  re- 
solved on  the  complete  dissolution  of  Bavaria  as 
a  state.  The  four  elder  sons  of  Maximilian  were 
carried  to  Klagenfurt  in  Carinthia,  to  be  there 
educated  under  the  strictest  inspection  as  Counts 
of  Wittelsbach,  while  the  younger  sons  were  con- 
signed to  the  care  of  a  court  lady  at  Munich,  and 
the  daughters  sent  to  a  convent.  The  Elcctrcss, 
who  had  been  on  a  visit  to  Venice,  was  not  per- 
mitted to  return  to  her  dominions,  and  the  Elector 
Maximilian,  as  well  As  the  Elector  of  Cologne, 
was.  by  a  decree  of  the  Electoral  College,  placed 
under  the  ban  of  the  Empire.  The  Upper  Palati- 
nate was  restored  to  the  Elector  Palatine.  .  .  . 
The  remaining  Bavarian  territories  were  con- 
fiscated, and  divided  among  various  princes." — 
T.  H.  Dyer,  Hist,  of  Modern  Euro])e,  bk.  5,  ch.  6 
{v.  3). — W.  Coxe,  Hist,  of  the  House  of  Austria, 
ch.  72  {v.  3).— The  campaign  of  1705  in  the  Neth- 
erlands was  unimportant;  but  in  Spain  it  had 
brilliant  results.  See  Spain:  A.  D.  1705;  and 
Nethkri.ands:  A.  D.  1705. 

A.  L,  1706-1711.— The  War  of  the  Spanish 
Succession :  Successes  of  the  French. — l>uring 
1706,  little  was  attempted  on  either  side  by  the 
forces  which  watched  each  other  along  the  Rhine. 
In  1707  Villars,  the  French  comm'ander,  obtained 
liberty  to  act.  ' '  The  Emperor,  greatly  preoccu- 
pied with  Hungary,  had  furnished  but  indiffer- 
ent resources  to  the  new  general  of  the  army  of 
the  Rhine,  Brandenburg -Baireuth;  the  German 
army  was  ill  paid  and  in  bad  condition  in  its  im- 
mense lines  on  the  right  bank,  which  extended 
along  the  Rhine  from  Philippsburg  as  far  as  Stol- 
hofen,  then,  i".  a  square,  from  Stolhofen  to  the 
Black  Mountitins  by  Bllhl.  May  22,  the  lines 
were  attacked  simultaneously  at  four  points. 
.  .  .  The  success  was  complete ;  the  enemy  fled 
into  the  mountains,  abandoning  artillery,  bag- 
gage, and  munitions,  and  did  not  stop  till  beyond 


rhc  Neckar.  The  lines  were  razed ;  Swabia  and 
a  part  of  Franeonia  were  put  tuuler  contribution. 
Villars  marched  on  Stuttgart,  cros.sed  tiie  Neckar, 
and  subjected  the  whole  country  to  ransom  as 
far  as  tlie  I)anul)e.  The  enenues  in  vain  raliie<l 
and  reinforced  themselves  witii  tardy  contingents 
of  the  Kmpirc;  tliey  could  not  prevent  Villars 
from  laying  umler  cohtribution  t he  Lower  Ne<^kar. 
tlien  the  country  between  tlie  Danube  and  Lake 
Constance,  and  "from  maintaining  himself  btivond 
tiie  Rliine  till  he  went  into  winter-quarters. 
French  parlies  scoured  the  country  as  conquerors 
as  far  as  the  fatal  field  of  Hoehstadt."  At  the 
beginning  of  the  campaign  of  170H,  It  was  the 
plan  of  tlie  allies  to  make  their  chief  attack  (m 
France  "hy  the  way  of  tlie  Riiiiie  and  the 
Moselle,  with  two  armies  of  60,(100  men  each, 
under  the  command  of  the  Elector  of  Hanover 
and  Eugene,  whilst  ^larlborough  occupied  the 
great  French  army  In  Flanders."  But  this  plan 
was  changed.  "Eugene  left  the  Elector  of 
Hanover  in  the  north  of  Swabia.  behind  the  lines 
of  Etllngen.  which  the  allies  hud  raised  during  the 
winter  to  replace  the  lines  of  BlUil  at  Stolhofen. 
and,  with  24, 000  soldiers  collected  on  the  Mo.si'lle, 
he  marched  by  the  way  of  Coblentz  towards  Bel- 
gium (.lune  30).  The  French  forces  of  the  Uhine 
and  the  Moselle  followed  this  movement."  The 
campaign  then  ensuing  In  the  Netherlands  was 
that  which  was  signalized  by  Marlborough  and 
Eugene's  victory  at  Oudenarde  and  the  siege  of 
LiltL>.  In  1709,*"  the  attention  of  Europe,  as  in 
1708,  was  chiefly  directed  to  Flanders;  but  it 
was  not  only  on  that  side  that  France  was  men- 
aced. Prance  was  to  be  encroached  upon  at 
once  on  the  north  and  the  east.  Whilst  the  great 
allied  army  penetrated  into  Artols,  the  army  of 
the  Rhine  and  the  army  of  the  Alps  were  to 
penetmte,  the  latter  into  Bresse  by  the  way  of 
Savoy,  the  former  Into  Franche-Comte  by  the 
way  of  Alsace,  and  to  combine  their  operations. 
.  .  .  The  Germans  had  not  taken  the  offensive  in 
Alsace  till  in  the  month  of  August.  Marshal 
Harcourt,  with  over  20.000  men.  had  covered 
himself  with  the  lines  of  the  Lauter:  the  Elector  of 
Hanover,  who  hud  crossed  the  Rhine  at  Philipps- 
burg with  superior  forces,  did  not  attack  Har- 
court, and  strove  to  amuse  him  whilst  8,000  or 
9,000  Germans,  left  in  Swabia  with  General 
Merci,  moved  rapidly  on  Neul)erg  .  .  .  and  es- 
tablished there  a  tCte-du-pont  In  order  to  ent<!r 
Upper  Alsace. "  By  swiftly  sending  a  sufficient 
force  to  attack  and  defeat  Merci  at  Neuberg, 
\ug.  26,  Harcourt  completely  frustrated  these 
plans.  ' '  The  Elector  of  Hanover  recrossed  the 
river  and  retired  behind  the  lines  of  Etllngen." 
During  the  two  following  years  the  French  and 
German  forces  on  the  side  of  the  Rhine  did  little 
more  than  observe  one  another. — II.  3Iartin,  Hist, 
of  France:  Age  of  Louis  XIV.,  v.  2,  ch.  5-6. — 
Meantime,  Ramillles,  Oudenarde  and  Malplaquet 
had  been  fought  In  the  Netherlands;  Pnnce 
Eugene  had  won  his  victory  at  Turin,  and  the 
contest  had  been  practically  decided  In  Spain,  at 
Almanza.  See  Netiieklands:  A.  D.  1706-1707, 
1708-1709,  1710-1712;  Italy:  A.  D.  1701-1713; 
Spain:  A.  D.  1706,  1707,  and  1707-1710;  and 
England:  A.  D.  1710-1712. 

Also  in:  W.  Coxe.  Hist,  of  the  House  of 
Austria,  eh.  75-79  (r.  3).— P.  P.  Guizot,  Popular 
Hist,  of  France,  ch.  45  (v.  5). 

A.  b.  1711.— Election  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  VI. 
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A.  D.  1711.— The  War  of  the  Spanish  Suc- 
cession :  Chang^e  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
war.     Sec  AisTuiA:  A.I).  1711. 

A.  D.  1713-1719.— The  Emperor's  continued 
differences  with  the  King  of  Spain.— The 
Triple  Alliance.— The  Quadruple  Alliance. 
H«'c  Spain:  A.  1).  17i;{-172."). 

A.  D.  1714. — Ending  of  the  War  of  the 
Spanish  Succession :  The  Peace  of  Utrecht 
and  the  Treaty  of  Rastadt.  Sec  L'thkcht: 
A.  I).  1713-1714. 

A.  D.  1732-1733. — Interference  in  the  elec- 
tion of  the  King  of  Poland.  See  Poland: 
A.  I).  I7:w-i7:w. 

A.  D.  1733-1735.— The  War  of  the  Polish 
Succession. — Cession  of  Lorraine  to  France. 
See  Fu.\nck:  A.  1).  I73;j-173r). 

A.  D.  1740. — The  question  of  the  Austrian 
Succession. — The  Pragmatic  Sanction.  See 
Au«riu.\:  A.  I).  1718-1 7aH,  iiii.l  1740. 

A.  D.  1740-1756.— Early  years  of  the  reign 
of  Frederick  the  Great  in  Prussia. — The  War 
of  the  Austrian  Succession.  -  When  Frederiek 
II.,  known  u.s  Frederick  the  Great,  succeeded  his 
father,  in  1740,  "nobody  had  the  least  suspicion 
that  ft  tyrant  of  extraordinary  military  and  po- 
litical talents,  of  industry  more  extraordinary 
Btill,  without  fear,  without  faith,  and  without 
mercy,  had  ascended  the  tlirone. " — Lord  Macau- 
lay,  fyederic  the  Great  (Ensni/s). — The  reign  of 
Frederick  II.  "was  expected  to  l)e  an  effeminate 
one ;  but  when  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine  he  be- 
came king,  he  forgot  his  pleasures,  thought  of 
nothing  but  glory,  and  no  longer  employed  him- 
self but  in  attention  to  his  finances,  his  army,  his 
policy,  and  his  laws.  His  provinces  were  scat- 
tered, his  resources  weak,  his  power  precarious; 
his  army  of  seventy  thousand  soldifcrs  was  more 
remarkable  for  liandsomeness  of  the  men,  and 
the  elegance  of  their  appearance,  than  for  their 
discipline.  He  augmented  it,  instructed  it,  exer- 
cised it,  and  fortune  began  to  open  the  field  of 
glory  to  him  at  the  moment  he  was  fullv  pre- 
pared to  enjoy  her  favours.  Charles  Xll.  was 
dead,  and  his  station  filled  by  a  king  without 
authority.  Russia,  deprived  of  Peter  the  Great, 
who  hacl  only  rough-hewn  her  civilization,  lan- 
guished under  the  feeble  government  of  the  Em- 
press Anne,  and  of  a  cruel  and  ignorant  minister. 
Augustus  III.  King  of  Poland  and  Elector  of 
Saxony,  u  Prince  devoid  of  character,  could  not 
inspire  him  with  any  dread.  Louis  XV.,  a  weak 
and  peaceable  king,  was  governed  by  Cardinal 
Fleuri,  who  loved  oeace,  but  always  by  his  weak- 
ness suffered  himself  to  be  drawn  into  war.  He 
presented  to  Frederic  rather  a  support  than  an 
obstacle.  The  court  of  France  had  espoused  the 
cause  of  Charles  VII.  against  Francis  I.  Maria 
Theresii,  wife  of  Francis,  and  Queen  of  Hungary, 
saw  herself  threatened  by  England,  Holland,  and 
France ;  and  whilst  she  had  but  little  reason  to 
hope  the  preservation  of  her  hereditary  dominions, 
that  arrogant  princess  wished  to  place  her  hus- 
band on  the  Imperial  Throne.  This  quarrel 
kindled  the  flames  of  war  in  Europe ;  the  genius 
of  Frederic  saw  by  a  single  glance  that  the  mo- 
ment was  arrived  for  elevating  Prussia  to  the 
second  order  of  powers;  he  made  an  offer  to 
Maria  Theresa  to  defend  her,  if  she  would  cede 
Silesia  to  him,  and  threatened  her  with  war  in  case 
of  refusal.  The  Empress,  whose  firmness  noth- 
ing could  shake,  impoliticly  refused  that  prop- 
osition ;  war  was  declared,  and  Frederic  entered 


Silesia  at  the  aead  ot  eighty  thousand  men. 
This  first  war  lasted  eighteen  months  [see  Ai;8- 
iKiA:  A.  I).  1740  to  17411.  Frederic,  by  gaining 
five  battles,  shewed  that  Europe!  would  recognize 
one  gnjat  man  more  in  her  blomly  annals.  He 
had  begun  the  war  from  ambition,  and  contrary 
to  strict  justice;  he  concluded  it  with  ability,  but 
by  the  abandonment  of  France  his  ally,  without 
giving  her  information  of  it,  and  he  thus  put  in 
pni(  tice,  when  he  was  seated  on  the  throne,  the 
principles  of  Machiavtil,  whom  he  had  refuted 
before  he  ascended  it.  Men  judge  according  to 
the  event.  The  hero  was  absolved  by  victory 
from  the  wrongs  with  which  justice  repronchell 
him ;  and  this  brilliant  example  serves  to  continii 
men  in  that  error,  too  generally  and  too  ligiitly 
adopted,  that  ability  in  politics  is  incompatible 
with  the  strict  rule  of  morality.  Four  years 
after,  in  [1744],  Frederic  again  took  uj)  arms  (see 
Alstiua:  a.  D.  1743-1744  to  1744-174.')].  He 
invaded  Bohemia,  Upper  Silesia,  and  Moravia. 
Vienna  thought  him  at  her  gates;  but  the  defec- 
tion of  the  Bavarians,  the  retreat  of  the  French, 
and  the  return  of  Prince  Charles  int.)  Bohemia, 
rapidly  changed  the  face  of  affairs.  The  position 
of  Frederic  became  as  dangerous  as  it  had  been 
menacing ;  he  was  on  the  point  of  being  lost,  and 
he  saw  himself  compelled  to  retire  with  as  much 
precipitation,  as  he  had  advanced  with  boldness. 
The  gaining  the  battle  of  Hohen-Friedberg  saved 
him.  That  retreat  and  that  victory  fixed  the 
seal  to  his  reputation.  It  was  after  this  action 
that  he  wrote  to  Louis  XV.  'I  have  just  dis- 
charged in  Silesia  the  bill  of  exchange  which 
your  majesty  drew  on  me  at  Fontenoy . '  A  letter 
80  much  the  more  modest,  as  Frederic  had  con- 
quered, and  Louis  had  only  been  witness  to  a  vic- 
tory. He  displayed  the  same  genius  and  the 
same  activity  in  the  campaign  of  1745,  and  once 
more  abandoned  France  in  making  his  separate 
peace  at  Dresden.  By  this  treaty  Francis  was 
peaceably  assured  of  the  empire,  and  the  cession 
of  Silesia  was  confirmed  to  Frederic.  France  dur- 
ing this  war  committed  some  wrongs,  which 
might  palliate  the  abandonment  of  Prussia.  The 
French  did  not  keep  Prince  Charles  within 
bounds,  they  made  no  diversion  into  Germany, 
and  fought  no  Avhere  but  in  Flanders.  ...  In 
1756,  Europe  was  again  in  a  fiame.  France  and 
England  declared  war  against  each  other,  and 
both  sought  alliances;  Frederic  ranged  himself 
on  the  side  of  England,  and  by  that  became 
the  object  of  the  unreflecting  vengeance  of  the 
French,  and  of  the  alliance  of  that  power  with 
Austria ;  Austria  also  formed  an  alliance  with  the 
Court  of  Petersburg  by  means  of  a  Saxon  secre- 
tary; Frederic  discovered  the  project  of  the 
Courts  of  Petersburg,  Dresden,  and  Vienna,  to 
invade  the  Prussian  dominions.  He  was  before- 
hand with  them,  and  began  the  war  by  some 
conquests." — L.  P.  Segur,  the  elder,  Jlist.  of  t/ie 
Principal  Events  of  t/ie  Iteign  of  Frederic  William 
11.,  Kinn  of  Prumn,  v.  1,  pp.  8-0. 

A.  D.  1742. — The  Elector  of  Bavaria  crowned 
Emperor  (Charles  VII.).    See  Alstiua:  A.  D. 

1741  (OCTOBEH). 

A.  D.  1745. — The  consort  of  Maria  Theresa 
elected  Emperor  (Francis  I.). — Rise  of  the  im- 
perial house  of  Hapsburg-Lorraine.  See  Aus- 
tuia:  a.  D.  1745 (Sept.— Oct.);  also,  1744-1745. 

A.  D.  1748.— End  and  results  of  the  War  of 
the  Austrian  Succession.  See  Aix-la-Coa- 
PELLE.  The  C0NOUE88. 
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A.  D.  1755-1756.— The  Seven  Years  War: 
Its  causes  and  provocations. —  "  The  ^.Tcat  iiu- 
tioiml  (lUiirril  lictween  Engliind  iind  the  powers 
which  rt'Htniiiii'd  her  free  nioveiiient.s  on  the  sea 
ami  lier  exten.sion  of  colonies,  Imd  never  ceii.sed. 
Enghind  would  Imvo  (he  free<loni  of  the  sea;  nii(l 
on  iiind  she  pushed  population  and  plouii^hs  where 
France  panided  soldiers.  In  such  a  stru^ule  war 
must  come,  but,  by  laws  invariable  as  tlie  laws 
of  nature,  the  population  will  win  in  tin!  end. 
After  much  biekerinj;,  blows  bej^an  in  17.54,  and 
at  the  begiiuiingof  H.M  England  despatched  the 
ill-fated  Braddoek  with  a  small  force,  which  was 
destroyed  'n  July.  ...  As  yet,  however,  the 
quarrel  was  only  colonial.  England  embittered 
it  by  seizing  French  ships  without  any  declara- 
tion of  war.  Hut  why  did  Frederick  [of  Prussia] 
strike  in,  if  indeed  he  desired  peace  ?  In  truth 
there  was  no  choice  for  him.  As  early  as  1752- 
63  his  secret  agents  had  discovered  that  Austria, 
Russia  and  Sa.xony  were  hatching  a  plot  for  the 
destruction  of  Prussia,  and  such  a  i)artilion  as 
afterwards  befell  unhajjpy  Poland.  In  H-'iIJ  a 
Saxon  ofHcial,  Mcntzel  byname,  began  to  supply 
the  Prussian  agents  with  copies  of  secret  docu- 
ments from  the  archives  at  Dresden,  which 
proved  that,  during  the  whole  of  the  peace,  ne- 
gotiations had  been  proceeding  for  a  simulta- 
neous attack  on  Frederick,  though  the  astute 
Brlllil  [Saxon  minister],  mindful  of  former  de- 
feats, objected  to  playmg  the  part  of  jackal  to 
the  neighbouring  lions.  In  short,  by  the  end  of 
1755  the  king  knew  that  preparations  were  al- 
ready on  foot  in  Austria  and  Uussia,  and  that 
he  would  probably  be  attacked  next  year  cer- 
tainly, or,  at  latest,  the  year  after.  A  great  war 
was  coming  between  England  and  France,  in 
which  the  continental  power  would  attack  Han- 
over, and  tread  closely  on  the  skirts  of  Prussia. 
The  situation  was  dangerous,  and  became  terri- 
bly menacing  when  England  bargained  with 
Russia  to  subsidise  a  Muscovite  army  of  55,000 
men  for  defence  of  Hanover.  Russia  consented 
with  alacrity.  Money  was  all  that  the  czarina 
needed  for  her  preparations  against  Frederick, 
and  in  the  autunm  of  1755  she  assembled,  not 
55,000,  but  70,000  men  on  the  Pru.ssian  frontier 
nominally  for  the  use  of  England.  But  through- 
out the  winter  all  the  tivlk  at  St.  Petersburg  was 
of  Frederick's  destruction  in  tlie  coming  spring. 
It  was  time  for  him  to  stir.  His  first  move  was 
one  of  policy.  He  offered  England  a  '  neutrality 
convention '  by  which  the  two  powers  jointly 
should  guarantee  the  German  Reich  against  all 
foreign  intervention  during  the  coming  war.  On 
the  16th  of  January,  1756,  the  convention  was 
signed  in  London,  and  the  Russian  agreement 
thrown  over,  as  it  could  well  be,  since  it  had  not 
been  ratitied.  Europe  was  now  ranking  herself 
for  the  struggle.  In  preceding  years,  tlie  Aus- 
trian diplomatist,  Kaunitz,  had  so  managed  the 
French  court,  especially  through  the  medium  of 
Madame  de  Pompadour,  that  Louis  XV.  was 
now  on  the  side  of  Maria  Theresa,  who  had 
bowed  her  neck  so  far  as  to  write  to  the  French 
king's  mistress  as  'Ma  Cousine,' while  Frederick 
forgot  policy,  and  spoke  of  the  Pompadour  in 
slighting  terms.  '  Je  ne  la  connais  pas,'  said  he 
once,  and  was  never  forgiven.  .  .  .  The  agree- 
ment with  Russia  to  partition  Prussia  had  already 
been  made,  and  Frederick's  sharp  tongue  bad 
betrayed  him  into  calHng  the  czarina  ti.at  '  In- 
fame  catin  du  nord.'    Saxony  waited  for  <!ie  ap- 


pearance of  her  stronger  neighbours  in  order  to 
join  them.  England  alone  was  Frederick's  ally." 
— C'ol.  t'.  B.  Brackcnbury,  Fmliiirk  the  (tirnt, 
ch.  9. — "The  secret  sources  of  the  Third  Silesian 
War,  since  called  'Sfven- Years  War,'  go  buck 
to  1745;  nay,  we  may  say,  to  the  First  Invimiou 
of  Silesia  in  1740.  l"Vr  it  was  in  .Maria  Theresa's 
incurable  sorrow  at  loss  of  Silesia,  and  her  in- 
extinguishable hope  to  rc('on(|ii<r  it,  that  tliis  and 
all  Fricdrich'h  other  Wars  had  their  origin.  .  .  . 
Traitor  M(  nzel  the  Saxon  Kanzillist  .  .  ,  has 
b(!en  busy  for  Prussia  ever  since  'the  end  of 
1762.'  Got  adndttance  to  the  I'resses:  .sent  his 
first  Excerpt  "about  the  time  of  Easter-Fair 
1753,' — time  of  Voltaire's  taking  wing.  And 
has  been  at  work  ever  since.  Copying  Des- 
patches froiu  the  most  secret  Saxon  Hepositories; 
ready  always  on  Excellenev  .Maltzahn's  indicat- 
ing the  Piece  wanted  |.Maltzalin  being  the  Prus- 
sian Minister  at  Dresden].  .  .  .  .Mcnzel  .  .  . 
lasted  in  free  activity  till  1757;  and  was  then 
p>it  under  lock  and  key.  W;«s  not  hanged;  sat 
jirisoner  for  twenty -seven  years  after;  overgrown 
with  hair,  legs  and  arms  chained  togi'ther,  heavy 
iron-bar  miiting  both  ankles;  diet  bread-anil- 
watcr;  —  for  the  rest,  healthy;  and  died,  not 
very  miserable  it  is  said,  in  HS-i." — T.  C'arlvle, 
IIM.  of  Frirdrii-h  If.  of  I'rumn.  I>k.  17,  ch.  1  (('.  7). 

Also  in;  Due  de  Broglie,  The  Kin;i'x  Scrret, 
ch.  1-2  (r.  1).— Frederick  II.,  Hint,  if' the  Siren 
Yearn  War  {Ponthiniious  \\'iir/>M,  r.  2),  ch.  3. — II. 
Tuttle,  JfM.  of  Primnia,  174.5-1750  (c.  3),  ch.  tt- 
9. — F.  Von  Haumer,  Coiitrif»itioim  to  Jfodern 
lltHt.:  Frederick.  II.  and  hin  Tiinex,  eh.  24-28. — 
See,  also,  En«i,am):  A.  I).  17.54-1755;  and  Aus- 
tria: A.  D.  175.5-1703. 

A.  D.  1756.— The  Seven  Years  War :  Fred- 
erick strikes  the  first  blow. — Saxony  subdued. 
— "Finding  that  the  storm  was  wholly  inevita- 
ble, and  must  burst  on  him  next  year,  he 
[Frederick],  with  bold  sagacity,  determined  to 
forestal.'  it.  First,  (hen,  in  August,  17.50,  his 
ambassador  at  Vienna  had  orders  to  demand  of 
the  Empress  Queen  astatementof  her  intentions, 
to  announce  war  as  the  alternative,  and  to  de- 
clare (hat  he  would  accept  no  answer  '  in  the 
style  of  an  oracle.'  The  answer,  as  he  expect« d, 
was  evasive.  Without  further  delay  an  army 
of  60,000  Prussians,  headed  by  Frederick  iu  per- 
son, pou.'ed  int.)  Saxony.  The  Queen  of  Poland 
was  taken  in  Dresden:  (he  King  of  Poland  [Au- 
gustus III.  Elector  of  Saxony,  and,  by  election, 
King  of  Poland]  and  his  troops  were  blockaded 
in  Pirna.  Thus  did  Frederick  commence  that 
mighty  struggle  which  is  known  to  Germans  by 
the  name  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  The  first 
object  of  the  Prussian  monarch  at  Dresden  was 
to  obtain  possession  of  the  original  documents 
of  the  coalition  again.st  him,  whose  existence 
lie  knew  by  means  of  the  traitor  Menzel.  The 
Queen  of  Poland,  no  less  aware  than  Fred- 
erick of  the  importance  of  these  papers,  had  car- 
ried them  to  her  own  bed-chamber.  She  sat 
down  on  the  trunk  which  contained  the  most  ma- 
terial ones,  and  declared  to  the  Prussian  olllcer 
sent  to  seize  them  that  nothing  but  force  should 
move  her  from  the  spot.  [The  oliicial  account 
of  this  occurrence  which  Carlyle  produces  repre- 
sents the  Queen  as  '  standing  before  the  door ' 
of  the  'archive  apartment 'in  which  the  com- 
promising documents  were  locked  up,  she  hav- 
ing previously  sealed  the  door. J  This  officer 
was  of  Scottish  blood.  General  Keith,  the  Earl 
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Mariflchnl'fl  brother.  'All  Eiiropp,'  y.iU\  the 
Queen,  '  would  cxclititnaKuinHttltiHoutn^^'*;  iiixl 
tlu'ii,  sir,  you  will  bo  the  victim;  (It'iu-rd  unon  it, 
voiir  King  is  a  man  to  wicriflc  c  you  to  liiH  r\yn 
honour!"  Keith,  wlioknew  Frederick's eliiimrler, 
was  startled,  and  sent  for  further  orders;  l(';t  .m 
receiving  a  ndteration  of  the  first  he  did  IiIh  duiy. 
The  papers  were  then  iniule  public,  appended  to 
a  niauifeHto  in  vindication  of  Fretlerick's  con- 
duct; and  they  convinced  the  world  that,  al- 
though the  apparent  aggressor  in  his  invasion 
of  Saxony,  he  liad  only  acted  on  the  principles 
of  self-defence.  Meanwhile,  the  Prussian  army 
closely  blockaded  the  Haxon  in  IMrna,  but  the  Aus- 
trian, under  Marslial  Brown,  an  ollicer  of  British 
extracticm,  was  advancing  to  its  relief  through  tlie 
mountain  passes  of  Bohemia.  Frederick  left  a 
sufllcient  force  to  maintain  the  blockade,  marched 
against  Brown  with  the  remainder,  and  gave  him 
battle  at  Lowositz  [or  Lobositz]  on  the  1st  of 
October.  It  proved  a  hard-fought  day ;  the  King 
no  longer  found,  as  he  says  in  one  of  his  letters, 
the  old  Austrians  he  remembered ;  and  his  loss 
in  killed  and  wounded  was  greater  than  theirs 
[3,308  against  2,0841;  but  victory  declared  on 
his  side.  Then  retracing  his  steps  towards  Pima 
he  comjjcllcd,  by  the  pressure  of  fam'ne,  the 
whole  Saxon  army,  17,000  strong,  to  an  un- 
conditional surrender.  The  oftlcers  were  sent 
home  on  parole,  but  the  soldiers  were  induced, 

f)artly  by  force  and  partly  by  persuasion,  to  en- 
ist  in  the  Prussian  ranks,  and  swear  fidelity  to 
Frederick.  Their  former  sovereign.  King  Au- 
gustus, remained  securely  perched  on  his  castle- 
rock  of  Kiinigstein,  but,  becoming  weary  of 
confinement,  solicited,  and  was  most  readily 
granted,  passports  to  Warsaw.  During  the  whole 
winter  Frederick  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Dres- 
den, treating  Saxony  in  all  respects  as  a  con- 
quered province,  or  as  one  of  his  own.  Troops 
and  taxes  were  levied  throughout  that  rich  and 
populous  land  with  unsparing  rigour,  and  were 
directed  against  the  very  cause  which  the  sover- 
eign of  tliat  land  had  embraced. " —  Lord  Mahon 
(Earl  Stanhope),  Hist,  of  Eng.,  1713-1783,  ch.  33 
(f.  4). 

Ai-so  in:  T.  Carlyle,  Hist,  of  Friedrich  II.,  hk. 
17,  ch.  4-8  (».  7).— Lord  Dover,  Life  of  Frederick 
11,  V.  2,  ch.  1. 

A.  D.  1756-1757.— The  Seven  Years  War: 
Frederick  under  the  Ban  of  the  Empire. — The 
coalition  against  Frederick. —  "All  through  the 
winter  Austria  strained  every  nerve  to  consoli- 
date her  alliances,  and  she  did  not  scruple  to  use 
lier  position  at  the  head  of  the  Empire,  in  order 
to  drag  that  body  into  the  quarrel  that  had  arisen 
between  two  of  its  members.  On  his  own  respon- 
sibility, without  consulting  the  electors,  princes, 
and  cities,  the  Emperor  passed  sentence  on  Fred- 
erick, and  condemned  liiui,  unheard,  as  a  dis- 
turber of  the  peace.  Many  of  the  great  cities 
altogether  refused  to  publish  the  Emperor's  de- 
cree, and  even  among  the  states  generally  sub- 
servient to  Austria  there  were  some  that  were 
alarmed  at  so  flagrant  a  disregard  of  law  and 
precedent.  It  may  have  seemed  a  sign  of  what 
was  to  be  expected  should  Prussia  be  annihilated, 
and  no  state  remain  in  Germany  that  dared  to 
lift  up  its  voice  against  Austria.  Nevertheless, 
in  spite  of  this  fee'ing,  and  in  spite  of  the  oppo- 
sition of  nearly  all  the  Protestant  states,  Austria 
succeeded  in  inducing  the  Empire  to  espouse  her 
cause.     In  all  three  colleges  of  electors,  princes, 


and  cities  she  obtained  a  majority,  and  at  a  diet, 
held  on  Jan.  17,  1757,  it  was  resolved  that  an 
army  of  the  Empire  should  be  set  on  foot  for  the 
purpose  of  making  war  on  Prussia.  Home  months 
later  Frederick  was  put  to  the  ban  of  the  Empire. 
But  the  use  of  this  antiipiated  weapon  servecl 
rather  to  throw  ridicule  on  thost?  who  employed 
it  than  to  injure  him  against  wliom  it  was 
launched.  ...  It  has  been  calculated  that  the 
popidation  of  the  States  arrayed  against  Fred- 
erick the  Great  amounU'd  to  JM),(M)(),0(K),  and  that 
they  put  430,000  men  into  the  Held  in  the  year 
1757.  The  population  of  Prussia  was  4,500,000, 
her  army  2(M),0()0  strong ;  but,  after  deducting  the 
garrisons  of  the  fortres.ses.  there  remained  little 
over  150,000  men  available  for  service  in  tlio 
field.  The  otlds  against  Frederick  were  great, 
but  they  were  not  absolutely  ovcrwhehuing. 
His  territories  wen;  scattered  and  difficult  of  de- 
fence, the  extremities  hardly  defensible  at  all; 
but  he  occupie(l  a  central  position  from  which  he 
might,  by  rapidity  of  movement,  be  able  to  take 
his  assailants  in  detidl,  unless  tlieir  plans  were 
distinguished  by  a  harmony  unusual  in  the  (efforts 
of  a  coalition."— F.  W.  Longman,  tVeikrick  the 
Great  and  the  Seirn  Yearn'  War,  ch.  8,  sect.  3. 

A.  D.  1756-1758.— War  of  Prussia  with  Swe- 
den in  Pomerania.  See  Scandinavian  Statks 
(SwKi)KN):  A.  I).  1720-1792. 

A.  D.  i757(April— June).— The  Seven  Years 
War:  Frederick's  mvasion  of  Bohemia. — 
Victory  at  Prague  and  defeat  at  Kolin.— "  At 
the  conmiencement  of  1757,  the  grand  confed- 
eracy against  the  king  of  Prussia  was  consoli- 
dated by  the  efforts  and  intrigues  of  the  court  of 
Vienna.  The  French  luul  drawn  together  80,000 
men  on  the  Rhine,  under  the  command  of  mar- 
shal d'  Etrees ;  the  army  of  execution  was  assem- 
bling in  the  empire;  the  Swedes  were  preparing 
to  penetrate  into  Pomerania,  and  60,000  Russians 
were  stationed  on  the  frontiers  of  Livonia,  wait- 
ing the  season  of  action  to  burst  into  the  king- 
dom of  Prussia.  With  this  favourable  aspect  of 
affairs,  the  empress  prepared  for  the  campaign 
by  augmenting  her  forces  in  Hungary  and  Bo- 
hemia to  150,000  men;  the  main  army,  stationed 
in  the  vicinity  of  Prague,  was  commanded  by 
Prince  Charles,  who  was  assisted  by  the  skill  of 
marshal  Brown,  and  the  other  corps  intrusted 
to  count  Daun.  Frederic  possfssed  too  much 
foresight  and  vigilance  to  remain  inactive  while 
his  enemies  were  collecting  their  forces ;  he  there- 
fore resolved  to  carry  the  war  into  the  heart  of  the 
Austrian  territories,  and  by  a  decisive  stroke  to 
shake  the  basis  of  the  confederacy.  He  covered 
this  plan  with  consummate  address ;  he  affected 
great  trepidation  and  uncertainty,  and,  to  de- 
ceive the  Austrians  into  a  belief  that  he  only  in- 
tended to  maintain  liimself  in  Saxony,  put  Dres- 
den in  a  state  of  defence,  broke  down  the  bridges, 
and  marked  out  various  camps  in  the  vicinity. 
In  the  midst  ot  this  apparent  alarm  three  Prus- 
sian columns  burst  into  Bohemia,  in  April,  and 
rapidly  advanced  towards  Prague.  .  .  .  The 
Austrians,  pressed  on  all  sides,  retreated  with 
precipitation  under  the  walls  of  Prague,  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  Moldau,  while  the  Prussians 
advancing  towards  the  capital  formed  two  bodies ; 
one  under  Schwerin  remaining  at  Jun^  Bunzlau, 
and  the  other,  headed  by  the  king,  occup;riDg 
the  hei^its  between  the  Moldau  and  the  Weisse- 
berg.  Expecting  to  be  joined  by  marshal  Daun, 
who  was  hastening  from  Moravia,  the  Austrians 
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remained  on  the  defensive;  hut  prlnre  ("hnrle« 
tonk  80  strong  a  position  us  seemed  to  defy  all 
appreiieusionsof  anattacli.  .  .  .  These  olmtucli'w, 
howovcT,  were  insufHcient  to  arrest  tlu-  darinj; 
spirit  of  Frederic,  wlio  resolvi-d  to  iittuc  k  tlie 
AuHtrians  before  tlio  arrival  of  Daun.  Leaving 
a  corps  under  nrinee  Maurice  al)ov(«  Praifue,  lie 
crossed  tlie  Moldau  near  Itostock  and  I'cMlahe  on 
tlie  5tli  of  May,  with  16,000  men,  and  on  tlie  fol- 
lowing morning  at  break  of  <lay  was  joined  by 
the  corps  under  marshal  Hcliwcrin.  .  .  .  Victory 
declared  on  the  side  of  the  Prussians,  but  was 
purchas<Hl  by  the  loss  of  their  best  troops,  not 
less  than  18,000,  even  hy  tlu;  avowal  of  the  king. 
l)eing  killed,  with  numy  of  his  bravest  olHcers, 
and  Schwerin,  the  fatl>ev  of  the  Prussian  dis- 
cipline, and  the  guide  of  Frederit;  in  the  career 
of  victory.  Of  tlw  Ausirians  8,00*;  wen'  killed 
and  wounded,  9,000  made  prisoners,  and  28,000 
shut  up  within  the  walls  of  Prague.  ...  A 
column  of  16,000  Austrians  made  good  their  re- 
treat along  the  Moldau  to  join  the  army  of  mar- 
shal Daun.  Prague  was  instantly  blockaded  by 
the  victorious  army,  and  not  less  than  100,000 
souls  were  confined  witliin  the  walls,  almost 
without  the  means  of  subsistence.  They  were 
soon  reduced  to  the  greatest  extreiaities.  ...  In 
this  disastrous  moment  the  house  of  Austria  was 
preserved  from  impending  destruction  by  the 
skill  and  cautitm  of  a  general,  who  now,  for  tlie 
first  time,  appeared  at  the  head  of  an  army. 
This  general  was  Leopold  count  Daun,  a  native 
of  Bohemia.  .  .  .  Daun  had  marched  through 
Moravia  towards  Prague,  to  effect  a  junction 
with  prince  Charles.  On  arriving  at  Boehmisch- 
grod,  within  a  few  miles  of  Prague,  he  was  ap- 
prised of  the  recent  defeat,  ancf  halted  a  few 
days  to  collect  the  fugitives,  till  his  corps  swelled 
so  considerably  that  Frederic  detached  against 
him  the  prince  of  Bevern  with  2i/,000  men." 
Daun  declined  battle  and  retreated,  until  he  had 
collected  an  army  of  60,000  men  and  restored 
their  courage,  lie  then  advanced,  forcing  back 
the  prince  of  Bevern,  and  when  Frederick,  join- 
ing the  latter  with  reinforcements,  attacked  him 
at  Kolin,  on  the  18th  of  June,  he  inflicted  on  the 
Prussian  king  a  disastrous  defeat  —  the  first 
which  Frederick  had  known.  The  Prussian 
troops,  ' '  for  tlie  first  time  defeated,  gave  way  to 
despondency,  and  in  their  retreat  exclaimed, 
'  This  is  our  Pultawa. '  Daun  purchased  the  vic- 
tory with  the  loss  of  9,000  men;  but  on  the  side 
of  the  Prussians  not  less  than  14,000  were  killed, 
wounded,  and  taken  prisoners,  and  43  pieces  of 
artillery,  with  23  standards,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Austrians.  Maria  Theresa  .  .  .  conveyed 
In  person  the  news  of  this  important  victory  to 
the  countess  Daun,  and  instituted  the  nnlitary 
order  of  merit,  or  the  Order  of  Maria  Theresa, 
with  which  she  decorated  the  commander  and 
officers  who  had  most  signalised  themselves,  and 
dated  its  commencement  from  the  a;ra  of  that 
glorious  victory.  To  give  repose  to  tlie  troops, 
and  to  replace  the  magazines  which  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  ihe  Prussians,  Daun  remained  several 
days  on  the  field  of  battle;  and  as  he  advanced 
to  Prague  found  that  the  Prussians  had  raised 
the  siege  on  the  20th  of  June,  and  were  retreating 
with  precipitation  towards  Saxony  and  Lusatia. " 
— W.  Coxe,  Hist,  of  the  House  of  Austria,  eh.  112 
{V.  3). 

Also  in:  Col.  C.  B.  Brackenbury,  Frederick 
the  Great,  ch.  11-12.— F.  Kugler,  Pict.  Hist,  of 


iltrvuiny  during  the  lieign  of  Freilerifk  the  Great, 
ch.  25. 

A.  D.  1757  (July  -December).— The  Seven 
Years  War:  Darkening  and  brightening  of 
Frederick's  career.  —  CToster-Seven.  —  Ross- 
bach.— Leuthen,— The  eiiciiihs  of  the  King  of 
Prussia  "  were  nowchwing  ii|)on  him  fnmi  every 
side.  The  provinces  iH-yond  the  Vistula  liecame 
the  prey  of  Kiissian  hortles,  to  which  only  one 
division  of  Prussians  under  Marshal  Lehwald 
was  oppased.  In  the  result,  however,  their  own 
devastations,  and  i\w  conseiiuent  want  of  sup- 
plies, |)r(ived  a  check  '  >  tiieir  further  progress 
during  this  campaign  In  Westphalia  above 
80,000  elTectiv((  French  soldiers  were  advancing, 
commanded  by  tlit^  Maresehal  d'Kstrees,  a  grand 
son  of  the  famous  minister  Louvois.  The  Duke 
of  Cumiierland,  wli(»  had  undertaken  to  defend 
his  father's  j-leclorate  against  them,  was  at  the 
head  of  a  motley  army  of  scarce  .')(),0(K)  men. 
.  .  ,  His  military  talents  were  not  such  as  to 
supply  his  want  of  numlM-rs  or  of  <(>iiibination; 
he  allowed  the  French  to  pass  the  deep  and  rapid 
Weser  unopposed ;  he  gave  them  no  disturbance 
when  laying  waste  great  part  of  the  Electorate ; 
he  only  fell  back  from  position  to  positi,)n  until 
at  length  the  enemy  came  up  with  him  at  the 
village  of  Ila.stenback  near  Ilanieln.  There,  on 
the  26th  of  July,  an  action  was  fought,  f>iid  the 
Duke  was  worsted  with  the  loss  of  several  hun- 
dred men.  The  only  resource  of  His  Royal  High- 
ness was  a  retreat  across  the  wide  Lttneberg 
moors,  to  cover  the  town  of  Stade  towards  the 
mouth  of  the  Elbe,  where  the  archives  and  other 
valuable  effects  from  Hanover  had  been  already 
deposited  for  safety."  Intrigue  at  Versailles 
having  recalled  D'Estrees  and  sent  the  Duke  de 
Riclielieu  into  his  place,  the  latter  pressed  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  so  closely,  hemming  him 
in  and  tutting  off  his  communications,  that  he 
was  soon  glad  to  make  terms.  On  the  8th  of 
September  the  English  Duke  signed,  at  Closter- 
Seven,  a  convention  under  which  the  auxiliary 
troops  in  his  army  were  sent  home,  the  Ilanovc 
rians  dispersed,  and  only  a  garrison  left  at  Stade. 
"After  the  battle  of  Kolin  and  the  Convention 
of  Closter-Seven,  the  position  of  Frederick,  — 
hemmed  in  on  almost  every  side  by  victorious 
enemies,  —  was  not  only  most  dangerous  but  well- 
nigh  desperate.  To  his  own  eyes  it  seemed  so. 
He  resolved  in  his  thoughts,  and  discussed  with 
his  friends,  the  voluntary  death  of  Otlio  as  u 
worthy  example  to  follow.'  Fully  resolved  never 
to  fall  alive  mto  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  nor 
yet  to  survive  any  decisive  overthrow,  he  carried 
about  his  persona  sure  poison  in  i.  small  glass 
phial.  Yet  ...  lie  could  still,  with  indomitable 
skill  and  energy,  make  every  preparation  for  en- 
countering the  Prince  de  Soubise.  He  marched 
against  the  French  commander  at  the  head  of 
only  22,000  men;  but  these  were  veterans,  trained 
in  the  strictest  discipline,  and  full  of  confidence 
in  their  chief.  Soubise,  on  the  other  hand,  owed 
his  appointment  in  part  to  his  illustrious  lineage, 
as  head  of  the  House  of  Rohan,  and  still  more  to 
Court-favour,  as  the  minion  of  Madame  de  Pom- 
padour, but  in  no  degree  to  his  own  experience  or 
abilities.  He  had  under  his  orders  nearly  40,000 
of  his  countrymen,  and  nearly  20,000  troops  of  the 
Empire ;  for  the  Germanic  diet  al.so  had  been  in- 
duced to  join  the  league  against  Frederick.  On 
the  5th  of  November  the  two  armies  came  to  a 
battle  at  Rosbach   [or  Rossbach],  close  to  the 
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plain  of  Lntzen,  where  in  tlic  precedii  ">ntury 
Gustftvus  Adolplms  conquered  and  fel  .  v  tlie 
skilful  inimceuvres  of  Frederick  the  Fr«  vvere 
brought  to  believe  that  the  Pru8.sians  ended 
nothing  but  retreat,  and  they  advanced  lu  high 
spirits  as  if  only  to  pursue  the  fugitives.  Of  a 
sudden  they  found  themselves  att^icked  with  all 
the  compactness  of  discipline,  and  all  the  cour- 
age of  despair.  The  troops  of  the  Empire,  a 
motlev  crew,  fled  at  the  first  flre.  ...  So  i..pid 
was  the  victory  that  the  right  wing  oi  the  Prus- 
sians, under  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick, 
was  never  engaged  at  all.  Great  numbers  of  the 
French  were  cut  down  in  their  flight  by  the 
Prussian  cavalry,  not  a  few  perished  in  the  waters 
of  the  Saale,  and  full  7,tX)0  were  made  pris- 
oners, with  a  large  amount  of  baggage,  artillery 
and  standards.  .  .  .  The  battle  of  Rosbach  was 
not  more  remarkable  for  its  military  results  than 
for  its  moral  influence.  It  was  hailed  through- 
out Germany  as  a  triumpli  of  the  Teutonic  over 
the  Gallic  race.  ...  So  precarious  was  now 
Frederick's  position  that  the  battle  of  Rosbach. 
as  he  said  himself,  gained  him  nothing  but  leisure 
to  fight  another  battle  elsewhere.  During  his 
absence  on  the  Saale,  the  Austrian  armies  had 
poured  over  the  mountains  into  Silesia;  they  had 
defeated  the  Prussians  under  the  Duke  of  Bevern ; 
thev  had  taken  the  main  fortress,  Schweidnitz, 
and  the  capital,  Breslau ;  nearly  the  whole  prov- 
ince was  already  theirs.  A  flying  detachment  of 
4,000  cavalry,  under  Gk'ncral  Iladdick,  had  even 
pushed  into  Brandenburg,  and  levied  a  contribu- 
tion from  the  city  of  Berlin  [entering  one  of  the 
suburbs  of  the  Prussian  capital  and  holding  it 
for  twelve  hours].  The  advancing  season  seemed 
to  require  winter  quarters,  but  Frederick  never 
dreamed  of  rest  until  Silesia  was  recovered.  He 
hastened  by  forced  marches  from  the  Saale  to 
the  Oder,  gathering  reinforcements  while  he  went 
along.  As  he  drew  near  Breslau,  the  Imperial 
commander.  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine,  flushed 
with  recent  victory  and  confident  in  superior 
numbers,  disregarded  the  prudent  advice  of  Slar- 
shal  Daun,  and  descended  from  an  almost  inac- 
cessible position  to  give  the  King  of  Prussia 
battle  on  the  open  plam.  .  .  .  On  the  5th  of  De- 
cember, one  month  from  the  battle  of  Rosbach, 
the  two  armies  met  at  Leuthen,  a  small  vil- 
lage near  Breslau,  Frederick  with  40,000,  Prince 
Charles  of  Lorraine  with  between  60,000  and 
70,000  men.  For  several  hours  did  the  conflict 
nige  doubtfully  and  fiercely.  It  was  decided 
mainly  by  the  skill  and  the  spirit  of  the  Prussian 
monarch.  '  The  battle  of  Leuthen, '  says  Napo- 
leon, '  was  a  master-piece.  Did  it  even  stand 
alone  it  would  of  itself  entitle  Frederick  to  im- 
mortal fame. '  In  killed,  wounded  and  taken,  the 
Austrians  lost  no  less  than  27,000  men;  above  50 
standards,  above  100  cannon,  above  4,000  wag- 
gons, becarfte  the  spoil  of  the  victors;  Breslau 
was  taken,  Schweidnitz  blockaded,  Silesia  re- 
covered ;  the  remnant  of  the  Imperial  forces  fled 
back  across  the  mountains ;  and  Frederick,  after 
one  of  the  longest  and  most  glorious  campaigns 
that  History  records,  at  length  allowed  himself 
and  h:s  soldiers  some  repose." — Lord  Mahon 
(Eari  Stanhope),  Hist,  of  Eng.,  1713-1783,  ch.  34 
(V.  4). 

Also  in  :  T.  Carlyle,  Mat.  of  Friedrich  IT. , 
bk.  18,  eh.  5-10.— Lord  Dover,  Life  of  Frederick 
II.,  V.  2,  ch.  3-4.— Sir  E.  Oust,  AnmU  oftJieWars 
of  the  \%th  Century,  v.  3,  pp.  217-240. 


A.  D.  1758.— The  Seven  Years  War:  Cam- 
paign in  Hanover. — Siege  of  Olmiitz. — Rus- 
sian defeat  at  Zorndorf. — Prussian  defeat  at 
Hochkirch.— "Before  the  end  of  1757,  England 
began  to  take  a  more  active  part  on  the  Conti- 
nent. Lord  Chatham  brought  about  the  rejection 
of  the  Convention  of  Jloster-Zeven  by  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  recall  of  Cumberland  "by  the  king. 
The  etHcient  Prince  Ferdinand  rf  Brunswick  was 
proposed  by  Frederick  and  made  command'  r  of 
the  English  and  Hanoverian  forces.  He  opened 
the  campaign  of  1758  in  the  winter.  Tljc  French, 
under  Clermont,  being  without  discipline  or  cob 
trol,  he  drove  them  in  headlong  flight  out  01 
their  winter-cjuarters  in  Hanover  and  Westphalia, 
to  the  Rhine  and  across  it;  and  on  June  23  de- 
feated them  at  the  battle  of  Crefeld.  A  French 
army  under  Soubise  afterward  crossed  the  Rhine 
higher  up,  and  Ferdinand  retreated,  but  suc- 
ceeded in  protecting  the  west  as  far  as  the  Weser 
against  General  Contades.  Frederick  flrst  retook 
Schweidnitz,  April  16.  He  then,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  junction  of  the  Russians  and  Austrians, 
ventured  to  attack  Austria,  and  invaded  Mora- 
via. His  brother,  Prince  Henry,  had  but  a  small 
force  in  Saxony,  and  Frederick  thought  that  ho 
could  best  cover  that  country  by  an  attack  00 
Austria.  But  the  siege  of  Olmiitz  detained  him 
from  May  until  July,  and  his  prospects  grew  more 
doubtful.  The  Austrians  captured  a  convoy  of 
300  wagons  of  military  stores,  which  Ziethen 
was  to  have  escorted  to  him.  [Instead  of  300, 
the  convoy  comprised  3,000  to  4,000  wagons,  of 
which  only  200  reached  the  Prussian  cjimp,  and 
its  destruction  b^  General  Loudon  completely 
frustrated  Fredenck's  plan  of  campaign.]  Fred- 
erick raised  the  siege,  and,  by  an  admirable  re- 
treat, brought  his  army  through  Bohemia  by  way 
of  K5niggrfttz  to  Landshut.  Here  he  received 
bad  news.  The  Russians,  under  Fermor,  were 
again  in  Prussia,  occupying  the  eastern  province, 
but  treating  it  mildly  as  a  conquered  country, 
where  the  empress  already  received  the  homage 
of  the  people.  They  then  advanced,  with  fright- 
ful ravages,  through  Pomerania  and  NeumarK  to 
the  Oder,  and  were  now  near  KUstrin,  which  they 
laid  in  ashes.  Frederick  made  haste  to  meet 
them.  He  was  so  indignant  at  the  desolation  of 
the  country  and  the  suffering  of  his  people  that 
he  forbade  quarter  to  be  given.  The  report  of 
this  fact  also  embittered  the  Russians.  At  Zorn- 
dorf, Frederick  met  the  enemy,  50,000  strong, 
August  25,  1758.  They  were  drawn  up  in  a 
great  square  or  phalanx,  in  the  ancient,  half-bar- 
barous manner.  A  frightfully  bloody  fight  fol- 
lowed, since  the  Russians  would  not  yield,  and 
were  cut  down  in  heaps.  Seidlitz,  the  victor  of 
Rossbach,  by  a  timely  charge  of  his  cavalry,  cap- 
tured the  Russian  artillery,  and  crushed  their 
right  wing.  On  the  second  day  the  Russians 
were  driven  back,  but  not  without  inflicting 
heavy  loss  on  the  Prussians,  who,  though  they 
suffered  much  less  than  their  enemies,  left  more 
than  one  third  of  their  force  on  the  field.  The 
Russians  were  compelled  to  withdraw  from  Prus- 
sia. Frederick  then  hastened  to  Saxony,  where 
his  brother  Henry  was  sorely  pressed  by  Daun 
and  the  imperial  army.  He  could  not  even  wait 
to  relieve  Silesia,  where  Neisse,  his  principal  for- 
tress, was  threatened.  Daun,  hearing  of  his  ap- 
proach, took  up  a  position  in  his  way,  between 
Bautzen  and  GOrlitz.  But  Frederick,  whose 
contempt  for  this  prudent  and  slow  general  was 
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excessive,  occupied  a  camp  in  a  weak  and  exposed 
position,  at  Ilctelikircli,  under  Daun's  very  eyes, 
against  tiie  protest  of  liis  own  generals.  He  re- 
mained tliere  tliree  days  unmolested ;  but  on  Oc- 
tober 14,  the  day  fixed  for  advancing,  tlic  Aus- 
trians  attacked  him  with  twice  his  numbers.  A 
desperate  light  took  place  in  the  burning  village ; 
the  Prussians  were  driveti  out,  and  lost  many 
guns.  Frederick  himself  v^as  in  imminent  dan- 
ger, and  his  friends  Keith  and  Duke  Francis  of 
Brunswick  fell  at  his  side.  Yet  the  army  did 
not  lose  its  spirit  or  its  discipline.  Within  eleven 
days  Frederick,  who  had  been  joined  by  his 
brother  Henry,  was  in  Silesia,  a.id  relieved  Ncisse 
and  Kosel.  Thus  the  campaign  of  1758  ended 
favorably  to  Frederick.  The  pope  sent  Daun  a 
consecrated  hat  and  sword,  as  a  testimonial  for 
his  victory  at  Hochkirch." — C.  T.  Lewis,  Jlist.  of 
Germumj,  hk.  5,  ch.  23,  scet.  7-9. 

Also  in:  G.  B.  ilnlleson.  Military  Life  of 
Loudon,  ch.  7-8.— F.  Kugler,  Pid.  Hist,  of  Ger- 
man!/ diirinf/  the  Jieif/n  of  Frederick  the  Great,  ch. 
29-31. — Frederick  II.,  Hist,  of  the  Seven  Years 
War{PoHthHinoiiH  Works,  v.  2),  ch.  8. 

A.  D.  1759  (April  —  August).  —  The  Seven 
Years  War :  Prince  Ferdinand's  Hanoverian 
campaign.— Defeat  at  Bergen  and  victory  at 
Minden.  — In  the  Hanoverian  field  of  war,  where 
Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  held  command, 
the  campaign  of  1759  was  important,  and  pros- 
perous in  the  end  for  the  allies  of  Prussia.  "Be- 
sides the  Hanoverians  and  Hessians  in  British 
pay,  lie  [Prince  Ferdinand]  had  under  his  direc- 
tion 10,000  or  12,000  British  soldiers,  amongst 
whom,  T5ince  the  death  of  the  Dule  of  Marl- 
borough, Lord  George  Sackville  was  the  senior 
officer.  The  French,  on  their  part,  were  making 
great  exertions,  under  the  new  administration  of 
the  Duke  de  Choiseul;  large  reinforcements  were 
sent  into  Germany,  and  early  in  the  year  they 
surprised  by  stratagem  the  free  city  of  Frankfort 
and  made  it  the  place  of  arms  for  their  southern 
army.  No  object  could  be  of  greater  moment  to 
Ferdinand  than  to  dislodge  tJiem  from  this  im- 
portant post."  Marching  quickly,  with  30,000 
of  his  army,  he  attacked  the  French,  under  the 
Duke  de  Broglie,  at  Bergen,  on  the  Nidda,  in 
front  of  Frankfort,  April  13,  and  was  repulsed, 
after  heavy  fighting,  with  a  loss  of  2,000  men. 
"This  reverse  would,  it  was  supposed,  reduce 
Prince  Ferdinand  to  the  defensive  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  campaign.  Both  De  Broglie  and 
Contades  eagerly  pushed  forward,  their  oppo- 
nents giving  way  before  them.  Combining  their 
forces,  they  reduced  Cassel,  Munster,  and  Min- 
den, and  they  felt  assured  that  the  whole  Elec- 
torate must  soon  again  be  theirs.  Already  had 
the  archives  and  the  most  valuable  property  been 
sent  off  from  Hanover  to  Stade.»  Already  did 
a  new  Hastenbeck — a  new  Closter-Seven  —  rise 
in  view.  But  it  was  under  such  difficulties  that 
the  genius  of  Ferdinand  shone  forth.  With  a  far 
inferior  army  (for  thus  much  is  acknowledged, 
although  I  do  not  find  the  French  numbers 
clearly  or  precisely  stJited),  he  still  maintained 
his  ground  on  the  left  of  the  Weser,  and  sup- 

Klied  every  defect  by  his  superiority  of  tactics, 
[e  left  a  detachment  of  5,000  men  exposed,  and 
seemingly  unguarded,  as  a  bait  to  lure  De  Con- 
tades from  his  strong  position  at  Minden.  The 
French  Mareschal  was  deceived  by  the  feint,  and 
directed  the  Duke  De  Broglie  to  march  forward 
and  profit  by  (he  blunder,  as  he  deemed  it  to  be. 


On  the  1st  of  August,  accordingly,  De  Broglie 
advanced  into  the  i)lain,  his  force  divided  in 
eight  columns."  Instead  of  the  small  corps  ex- 
pected, he  found  \\w.  whole  army  of  the  allies  in 
front  of  him.  De  Contades  hurried  to  his  assis- 
tance, and  the  French,  forced  to  accept  battle  in 
an  unfavorable  position,  were  overcome.  At  the 
decisive  moment  of  their  retreat,  "the  Prince 
sent  his  orders  to  Lord  George  Sackville,  who 
commanded  the  whole  English  and  some  German 
cavalry  on  the  right  wing  of  tin;  Allies,  and  who 
had  hitherto  been  kept  l)ack  as  a  reserve.  The 
orders  were  to  charge  and  overwhelm  the  French 
in  their  retreat,  before  they  could  reach  any 
clear  ground  to  rally.  Had  these  orders  be«'ii 
dulj'  fulfilled,  it  is  acknowledged  by  French 
writers  that  tlieir  army  must  have  been  utterly 
destroyed;  but  Lord  (jcorge  either  could  not  or 
would  not  understand  what  was  enjoined  on  him. 
.  .  .  Under  such  circumstances  the  victory  of  Min- 
den would  not  have  been  signal  or  complete  but 
for  a  previous  and  most  high-spirited  precaution 
of  Prince  Ferdinand.  He  had  sent  round  to  the 
rear  of  the  French  a  body  of  10,000  men,  under 
his  nephew  —  and  also  tlie  King  of  Prussia's  — 
the  Hereditary  Prince  of  Brunswick.  .  .  .  Thus 
Ferdinand  became  master  of  the  passes,  and  the 
French  were  constrained  to  continue  their  retreat 
in  disorder.  Upon  the  whole,  their  loss  was 
8,000  men  killed,  wounded,  or  taken,  30  pieces 
of  artillery,  and  17  standard.s.  .  .  .  Great  was 
tiie  rejoicing  in  England  at  the  victory  of  Min- 
den " ;  but  loud  the  outcry  against  Lord  George 
Sackville,  who  was  recalled  and  dismissed  from 
all  his  emplovments. — Lord  Mahon  (Karl  Stan- 
hope), Hist.  ofEng.,  1713-1783,  ch.  3(J(i\  4). 

Also  IN:  Sir  E.  Cust,  Annals  of  the  Wars  of 
the  ISth  Centiirj/,  r.  2,  pp.  327-333. 

A.  D.  I7S9  (July — November).— The  Seven 
Years  War :  Disasters  of  Frederick. — Kun- 
ersdorf. — Dresden. — Maxen. — "Three  years  of 
the  war  were  gone  and  the  ardour  of  Frederick's 
enemies  showed  no  signs  of  abating.  The  war 
was  unpopular  in  the  Russian  army,  but  the 
Czarina  thought  no  sacrifice  too  great  for  the 
gratification  of  her  hatred.  France  was  sick  of 
it  too,  and  tottering  on  the  verge  of  national 
bankruptcy,  but  Louis  was  kept  true  to  his  en- 
gagements by  domestic  infiuences  and  by  the  un- 
bending determination  of  Maria  Theresa  never  to 
lay  down  arms  until  Pru.ssia  was  thoroughly 
humbled.  .  .  .  Already  Frederick  was  at  his 
wits'  end  for  men  and  money.  Of  the  splendid 
infantry  which  had  stormed  the  heights  at  Prague, 
and  stemmed  the  rout  of  Kollin,  very  little  now 
remained.  .  .  .  ^loreover,  Austria,  relying  on 
her  vastly  larger  population,  had  censed  to  ex- 
change prisoners,  and  after  the  end  of  1759  Rus- 
sia followed  her  example.  .  .  .  Frederick's  pecu- 
niary difficulties  were  even  greater  still.  But  for 
the  English  subsidy  he  could  hardly  have  sub- 
sisted at  all.  .  .  .  The  summer  was  half  gone 
before  there  was  any  serious  fighting.  Frederick 
had  got  together  125,000  men  of  some  sort,  be- 
sides garrison  troops,  but  he  no  longer  felt  strong 
enough  to  take  the  initiative,  and  the  Austrians 
were  equally  indisposed  to  attack  without  the 
co-operation  of  their  allies.  Towards  the  middle 
of  July  the  Russians,  under  Count  Soltikoff,  is- 
sued from  Posen,  advanced  to  the  Oder,  and, 
after  defeating  a  weak  Prussian  corps  near  Kay, 
took  possession  of  Fmnkfort.  It  now  became 
necessary  for  the  king  to  march  in  person  against 
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them,  the  more  especially  as  Laudon  [or  Loudou] 
with  18,000  Austiians  was  on  his  wnv  to  join 
Soltikofif.  Betore  he  could  reach  Frankfort, 
Laudon,  eluding  with  much  dexterity  the  vigi- 
lance of  his  enemies,  ciTected  his  junction,  and 
Frederick,  with  48,000  men,  found  himself  con- 
fronted by  an  army  78,000  strong.  The  Rus- 
sians were  encamped  on  the  heights  of  Kuners- 
dorf,  east  of  Frankfort."  Frederick  attacked 
them,  Aug.  12,  with  brilliant  success  at  first, 
routing  their  left  wing  and  taking  70  guns,  with 
several  thousand  prisoners.  "The  Prussian  gen- 
erals then  besought  the  king  to  rest  content  with 
the  advantage  he  had  gained.  The  day  was  in- 
tensely hot;  his  soldiers  had  been  on  foot  for 
twelve  hours,  and  were  suffering  severely  from 
thirst  and  exhaustion ;  moreover,  if  the  Russians 
were  let  alone,  they  would  probably  go  off 
quietly  in  the  night,  as  they  had  done  after  Zorn- 
dorf.  Unhappily  Frederick  refused  to  take  coun- 
81^1.  He  wanted  to  destroy  the  Russian  army, 
not  merely  to  defeat  it ;  he  had  seized  the  Frank- 
fort bridge  and  cut  off  its  retreat. "  He  persisted 
in  his  attack  and  was  beaten  off.  "The  Prus- 
sians were  in  full  retreat  when  Laudon  swept 
down  upon  them  with  eighteen  fresh  squadrons. 
The  retreat  became  a  rout  more  disorderly  than 
in  any  battle  of  the  war  except  Rossbach.  The 
king,  stupefied  with  his  disaster,  could  hardly  be 
induced  to  quit  the  field,  and  was  heard  to  mut- 
ter, '  Is  there  then  no  cursed  bullet  that  can  reach 
me?'  The  defeat  was  overwhelming.  Had  it 
been  properly  followed  up,  it  must  have  put  an 
end  to  the  war,  and  Kunerstlorf  would  have 
ranked  among  the  decisive  battles  of  the  world. 
Berlin  lay  open  to  the  enemy ;  the  royal  family 
fled  to  Magdeburg.  For  the  first  (and  last)  time 
in  his  life  Frederick  gave  way  utterly  to  despair. 
'  I  have  no  resources  left, '  he  wrote  to  the  min- 
ister Finckenstein  the  evening  after  the  battle, 
'  and  to  tell  the  truth  I  hold  all  for  lost.  I  shall 
not  survive  the  ruin  of  my  country.  Farewell 
for  ever. '  The  same  night  he  resigned  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  to  General  Finck.  Eighteen 
thousand,  five  hundred  of  hissoldiers  were  killed, 
wounded,  or  prisoners,  and  the  rest  were  so  scat- 
tered that  no  more  than  3,000  remained  under  his 
command.  All  the  artillery  was  lost,  and  most  of 
his  best  generals  were  killed  or  wounded.  .  .  . 
By  degrees,  however,  the  prospect  brightened. 
The  fugitives  kept  coming  in,  and  the  enemy 
neglected  to  give  the  finishing  stroke.  Frederick 
shook  off  bis  despair,  and  resumed  the  command 
of  his  army.  Artillery  was  ordered  up  from 
Berlin,  and  the  troops  serving  against  the  Swedes 
were  recalled  from  Pomerania.  Within  a  week 
of  Kuncrsdorf  he  was  at  the  head  of  33,000  men, 
and  in  a  position  to  send  relief  to  Dresden,  which 
was  besieged  by  an  Austrian  and  Imperialist 
army.  The  relief,  as  it  happened,  arrived  just 
too  late. "  Dresden  was  surrendered  by  its  com- 
mandant, Schmettau,  on  the  4th  of  Sept. ,  to  the 
great  wrath  of  Frederick.  By  a  wonderful 
march  of  fifty -eight  miles  in  fifty  liours.  Prince 
Henry,  the  brother  of  Frederick,  prevented  the 
Austrians  from  gaining  the  whole  electorate  of 
Saxony.  The  Russians  and  the  Austrians  quar- 
relled, the  former  complainiag  that  they  were 
left  to  do  all  the  fighting,  and  presently  they  with- 
drew into  Poland  "With  the  departure  of  the 
Russians,  the  c  Jipaign  would  probably  have 
ended,  had  not  Frederick's  desire  to  close  it  with 
a  victory  led  him  into  a  fresh  disaster,  liardly 


less  serious  and  far  more  disgraceful  than  that  of 
Kunersdorf.  .  .  .  With  the  view  of  hastening 
the  retreat  of  the  Austrians,  and  of  driving  them, 
if  possible,  into  the  difficult  Pirna  country,  he 
ordered  General  Finck  to  take  post  with  his  corps 
at  Maxen,  to  bar  their  direct  line  of  communica- 
tions with  Bohemia."  As  the  result,  Finck,  with 
his  whole  corps,  of  12,000,  were  overwhelmed 
and  taken  prisoners.  ' '  'The  capitulation  of  Ma.ven 
was  no  less  destructive  of  Frederick's  plans  than 
galling  to  his  pride.  The  Austrians  now  retained 
Dresden,  a  place  of  great  strategical  impor- 
tance, though  the  king,  in  the  hope  of  dislodg- 
ing them,  exposed  the  wrecks  of  his  army  to 
the  ruinous  hardships  of  a  winter  campaign,  in 
weather  of  unusual  severity,  and  borrowed 
12,000  men  of  Ferdiuand  of  Brunswick  to  cover 
his  flank  while  so  engaged.  The  new  year  had 
commenced  before  he  allows  il  his  harassed  troops 
to  go  into  winter-quarters  ' — F.  W.  Longman, 
Fredenck  tlie  Great  aiid  the  Seven  Years  War, 
ch.  10,  seel.  2. 

Also  in:  T.  Carlyle,  Hist,  of  ^riedrich  II., 
bk.  19,  eh.  4-7.— Frederick  II.,  Hist,  of  the  Seven 
Years  War  {Posthununta  Works,  v.  3),  ch.  10. 

A.  D.  1760,— The  Seven  Years  War:  Sax- 
ony reconquered  by  Frederick. — Dresden  bom- 
barded.—  Battles  of  Liegnitz,  Torg^au  and 
Warburg. — "The  campaign  of  1759  had  extend 
ed  far  into  the  winter,  and  Frederick  conceived 
the  bold  idea  of  renewing  it  while  the  vigilance 
of  his  enemies  was  relaxed  in  winter  quarters, 
and  of  making  arother  effort  to  drive  the  Aus- 
trians from  Saxony.  His  head-quarters  were  at 
Freyberg.  Having  received  reinforcements  from 
Prince  Ferdinand,  and  been  joined  by  12,000 
men  under  the  hereditary  prince,  he  left  tiie 
latter  to  keep  guard  behind  the  Mulde,  and  in 
January  1760,  at  a  time  when  the  snow  lay  deep 
upon  the  ground,  he  made  a  fierce  spring  upon 
the  Austrians,  who  were  posted  at  Dippoldis- 
walde;  but  General  Maguire,  who  commanded 
there,  baffled  him  by  the  vigilance  and  skill  with 
which  he  guarded  every  pass,  and  compelled 
him  to  retrace  his  steps  to  Freyberg.  When  the 
winter  had  passed  and  the  regular  campaign  had 
opened,  Laudohn  [Loudon],  one  of  the  most 
active  of  the  Austrian  generals  —  the  same  who 
had  borne  a  great  part  m  the  victories  of  Hoch- 
kirchen  and  Kunersdorf — entered  Silesia,  sur- 
prised with  a  greatly  superior  force  the  Prussian 
General  Fouque,  compelled  him,  with  some  thou- 
sands of  soldiers,  to  suncnder  [at  Landshut,  June 
22],  and  a  few  days  later  reduced  the  important 
fortress  of  Glatz  [July  26].  Frederick,  at  the 
first  news  of  the  danger  of  Fouque,  marched 
rapidly  towards  Silesia,  Daun  slowly  following, 
while  an  Austrian  corps,  under  Genenl  Lacy, 
impeded  his  march  by  mcessant  skirmishes.  On 
learning  *he  surrender  of  Fouque,  Frederick  at 
once  turned  and  hastened  towards  Dresden.  It 
was  July,  and  the  heat  was  so  intense  that  on  a 
single  day  more  than  a  hundred  of  his  soldiers 
dropped  dead  upon  the  march.  He  hoped  to 
gain  .:ome  days  upon  Daun,  who  was  still  pur- 
suing, and  to  become  master  of  Dresden  before 
succours  arrived.  As  he  expected,  he  soon  out- 
stripped the  Austrian  general,  and  the  materials 
for  the  siege  were  collected  with  a.jnishing 
rapidity,  but  General  Maguire,  who  : .  ...manded 
at  Dresden,  defended  it  with  complete  success 
till  the  approach  of  the  Austrian  arr.r'  obliged 
Frederick  to  retire.     Baflled  in  his  design,  be 
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took  a  characteristic  vengeance  by  bombarding 
that  beautiful  city  witli  red-liot  balls,  slaughter- 
ing multitudes  of  its  peaceable  inhabitants,  and 
reducing  whole  quarters  to  a.shes;  and  he  then 
darted  again  upon  Silesia,  still  followed  by  the 
Austrian  general.  Laudohn  liad  just  met  with 
his  first  reverse,  having  failed  in  the  siege  of 
Breslau  [an  attempted  surprise  and  a  brief  bom- 
bardment] ;  on  August  15,  when  Daim  was  still 
far  off,  Frederick  fell  upon  him  and  beat  him 
in  the  battle  of  Liegnitz.  [The  statement  that 
'  Daun  was  still  far  off'  appears  to  be  erroneou.^. 
Loudon  and  Daun  had  formed  a  junction  four 
days  before,  and  had  planned  a  concerted  attack 
on  Frederick's  camp;  Loudon  was  struck  and 
defeated  while  mak'ng  the  movement  agreed 
upon,  and  Daun  was  only  a  few  miles  away  at 
the  time.]  Soon  after,  however,  this  success 
was  counterbalanced  by  Lacy  and  Totleben,  who, 
at  the  head  of  some  Austrians  and  Russians,  had 
marched  upon  Berlin,  which,  after  a  brave  re- 
sistance, was  once  more  captured  and  ruthlessly 
plundered;  but  on  the  approach  of  Frederick 
the  enemy  speedily  retreated.  Frederick  then 
turned  again  towards  Saxony,  which  was  again 
occupied  by  Daun,  and  on  November  3  he  at- 
tacked his  old  enemy  in  his  strong  entrenchments 
at  Torgau.  Daun,  in  addition  to  the  advantage 
of  position,  had  the  advantjigc  of  great  numeri- 
cal superiority,  for  his  army  was  reckoned  at 
65,000,  while  that  of  Frederick  was  not  more 
than  44,000.  But  the  generalship  of  Frederick 
gained  the  victory.  General  Ziethen  succeeded 
in  attacking  the  Austrians  in  the  rear,  gaining 
the  height,  and  throwing  them  into  confusion. 
Daun  was  wounded  and  disabled,  and  General 
O'Donnell,  who  was  next  in  command,  was  un- 
able to  restore  the  Austrian  line.  The  day  was 
conspicuous  for  its  carnage,  even  among  the 
bloody  battles  of  the  Seven  Years'  War:  20,000 
Austrians  were  killed,  wounded,  or  prisoners, 
while  14,000  Prussians  were  left  on  the  field. 
The  battle  closed  the  campaign  for  the  year, 
leaving  all  Saxony  in  the  possession  of  the  Prus- 
sians, with  the  exception  of  Dresden,  which  was 
atill  held  by  Maguire.  The  English  and  German 
army,  under  Prince  Ferdinand,  succeeded  in  the 
meantime  in  keeping  at  bay  a  very  superior 
Frencii  army,  under  Marshal  Broglio;  and  sev- 
eral slight  skirmishes  took  place,  with  various 
results.  The  battle  of  Warburg,  which  was  the 
most  important,  was  won  chiefly  by  the  British 
cavalry,  but  Prince  Ferdinand  failed  in  his  at- 
tempts to  take  Wesel  and  Gottingen ;  and  at  the 
close  of  the  year  the  French  took  up  their  quar- 
ters at  Cassel." — W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  Hist,  of  Eng., 
\%th  Centiu-y,  ch.  8  {v.  2). 

Also  in:  W.  Coxe,  Hist,  of  the  House  of  Aus- 
tria, eh.  115  (».  3). — G.  B.  Malleson,  Militarv 
Life  of  Loudon,  ch.  10.— T.  Carlyle,  Hist,  of 
Friedrich  IL,  hk.  20,  ch.  1-6. 

A.  D.  1761-1762.— The  Seven  Years  War: 
The  closing^  campaigns. — "All  Frederick's  ex- 
ertions produced  him  only  96,000  men  for  defence 
of  Silesia  and  Saxony  this  year  [1761].  Prince 
Henry  had  to  face  Daun  in  Saxony;  the  king 
himself  stood  in  Silesia  against  Loudon  and  the 
Russians  under  Butterlin.  Loudon  opened  the 
campaign  by  advancing  against  Goltz,  near 
Schweidnitz,  in  April.  Qoltz  had  only  12,000  to 
his  adversiiry's  30,000,  but  posted  himself  so 
well  that  Loudon  could  not  attack  him.  Rein- 
forcements came  gradually  to  Loudon,  raising  his 
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army  to  72,000,  but  orders  from  Vienna  obliged 
him  to  remain  inactive  till  he  could  be  joined 
near  Neisst  by  the  Russians  with  60,000.  Goltz, 
nianccuvring  against  the  Russians,  was  taken 
liriscmer.  The  king  himself  delayed  the  junction 
of  his  enemies  for  some  time,  but  (lould  not  now 
offer  battle.  The  junction  took  place  th'^  18th 
of  August.  He  then  struck  at  Loudon's  ci>nunu- 
nications,  but  the  thrust  was  well  jiarried,  and 
on  the  20th  of  August,  Frederick,  for  the  first 
time,  was  reduced  to  an  attitude  of  jnire  defence. 
He  formed  an  intrenched  camp  at  Bunzelwitz, 
and  lay  there,  blocking  the  way  to  Schw<'idnitz. 
Loudon's  intreaties  could  not  ])ersua(Ie  the  Rus- 
sians to  join  him  in  full  force  to  attack  the  jiosi- 
tion,  and  on  the  Dtli  of  September  Butteriin's 
army  fell  back  across  the  Oder,  leaving  20,000 
of  his  men  to  act  under  Loudon.  Frederick  re- 
mained a  fortnight  longer  in  the  camp  of  Bunzel- 
witz, but  was  then  forced  to  go,  as  his  army  was 
eating  up  the  magazines  of  Schweidnitz.  Again 
he  moved  against  Loudon's  magazines,  but  the 
Austrian  general  boldly  marched  for  Schweid- 
nitz, and  captured  the  place  by  assault  on  the 
night  of  the  30th  September -1st  October.  No 
fight  took  place  between  Loudon  and  the  king. 
They  both  went  into  winter  (juarters  in  Decem- 
ber—  Prussians  at  Strehlen,  Austrians  at  Kun- 
zendorf,  and  Russians  about  Glatz.  ...  In  the 
western  theatre  Ferdinand  defeated  Broglio  and 
Soubise  at  Vellinghausen  [or  Wellinghausen,  or 
Kirch-Denkern,  as  the  battle,  fought  July  15,  ia 
differently  called],  the  English  contingent  again 
behaving  gloriously.  .  .  .  Prince  Henry  and 
Daun  manreuvred  skilfully  throughout  the  cam- 
paign, but  never  came  to  serious  blows.  Fred- 
erick is  described  as  being  very  gloomy  in  mind 
this  winter.  The  end  of  the  year  left  him  with 
but  60,000  men  in  Saxony,  Silesia,  and  the  north. 
Eugene  of  Wurtemburg  had  5,000  to  hold  back 
the  Swedes,  Prince  Henry  25,000  in  Saxony,  the 
king  himself  30,000.  But  the  agony  of  Frnnce 
was  increasing ;  Maria  Theresa  had  to  discharge 
20,000  men  from  want  of  money,  and  Frederick's 
bitter  enemy,  '  cette  infame  Catin  du  Nord  '  [the 
czarina  Elizabeth],  was  failing  fast  in  health.  A 
worse  blow  to  the  king  than  the  lo.ss  of  a  battle 
had  been  the  fall  of  Pitt,  in  October,  and  with 
him  all  hope  of  English  subsidies.  Still,  the 
enemies  of  Prussia  were  almost  exhausted.  One 
more  year  of  brave  and  stubborn  resistance,  and 
Prussia  must  be  left  in  peace.  By  extraordinary 
exertions,  and  a  power  of  administrative  organi- 
sation which  was  one  of  his  greatest  qualities, 
Frederick  not  only  kept  up  his  60, 000,  but  doubled 
their  number.  In  the  spring  he  had  70,000  for 
his  Silesian  army,  40,000  for  Prince  Henry  In 
Saxony,  and  10,000  for  the  Swedes  or  other  pur- 
poses. Best  news  of  all,  the  czarina  died  on  the 
5th  of  January,  1762,  and  Peter,  who  succeeded 
her  —  only  for  a  sliort  time,  poor  boy  —  was  an 
ardent  admirer  of  the  great  king.  Frederick  at 
once  released  and  sent  home  his  Russian  pris- 
oners, an  act  which  brought  back  his  Prussians 
from  Russia.  On  the  23rd  February  Peter  de- 
clared his  intention  to  be  at  peace  and  amity  with 
Frederick,  concluded  peace  on  the  5th  of  May, 
and  a  treaty  of  alliance  a  month  later.  The 
Swedes,  following  suit,  declared  peace  on  the 
22nd  of  May,  and  Frederick  could  now  give  his 
sole  attention  to  the  Austrians."  For  a  few 
weeks,  only,  the  Prussian  king  had  a  Russian 
contingent  of  20,000  in  alliance  with  him,  but 
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could  make  no  use  of  it.  It  v'lis  recalled  in  July, 
by  the  revolution  at  St.  Petemburg,  which  de- 
posed the  j'oung  czar,  Peter,  in  favour  of  his 
aml)itious  consort,  Catherine.  Frederick  suc- 
ceeded in  concealing  the  fact  long  enough  to 
frighten  Daun  by  a  sliow  of  preparations  for  at- 
tacking him,  witli  the  Russian  troops  included 
in  his  army,  and  the  Austrian  general  retired 
to  Qlatz  and  Bohenua.  Frederick  then  took 
Schweidnitz,  and  marched  on  Dresden.  "  Daun 
followed  heavily.  Like  a  prize-tighter  knocked 
out  of  time,  he  had  no  more  fight  in  him.  Prince 
Henry  had  two  affairs  with  the  Reich's  army 
and  Its  Austrian  contingent.  Forced  to  retire 
from  Freyburg  on  the  15th,  he  afterwards  at- 
tacked them  on  the  29th  of  October  and  defeated 
them  by  a  turning  movement.  They  had  40,000, 
he30,000.  The  Austrian  contingent  suffered  most. 
In  the  western  theatre  Ferdinand  held  his  own 
and  had  his  usual  successes.  Ills  part  in  the  war 
was  to  defend  only,  and  he  never  failed  to  show 
high  qualities  as  a  general.  Thus,  nowhere  had 
Frederick's  enemies  succeeded  in  crushing  his 
defences.  For  seven  years  the  little  kingdom  of 
Prussia  had  held  her  grotuul  against  the  three 
great  military  powers,  France,  Austria,  and  Rus- 
sia. All  were  now  equally  exhausted.  The  con- 
stancy, courage,  and  ability  of  Frederick  were 
rewarded  at  last;  on  the  15th  of  February,  1763, 
the  treaty  of  Hubertsburg  was  signed,  by  which 
Austria  once  more  agreed  to  the  cession  of  Silesia. 
Prussia  was  now  a  Great  Power  like  the  rest,  her 
greatness  resting  on  no  shams,  as  she  had  proved. " 
—  Col.  C.  B.  Brackenbury,  Frederick  the  Great, 
eh.  18. 

Also  in:  Sir  E.  Cust,  Annah  of  the  Wars  of 
the  18th  Century,  v.  3,  pp.  57-87.— Frederick  II., 
Hi»t.  of  the  Seven  Tears  War  {Posthumous  Works, 
V.  8),  ch.  14-16. 

A.  D.  1763. — The  end,  results  and  costs  of 
the  Seven  Years  War. — The  Peace  of  Huberts- 
burg and  Peace  of  Paris.  See  Seven  Years 
Wah. 

A.  D.  1763-1790. — A  period  of  peace  and 
progress. —  Intellectual  cultivation.  —  Acces- 
sion of  the  Emperor  Joseph  II. — His  character 
and  his  reforms. — Accession  of  Leopold  II. — 
"The  peace  of  nearly  thirty  years  which  fol- 
lowed the  Seven- Years'  War  in  Germany  was  a 
time  of  rich  mental  activity  and  growth.  Court 
life  itself,  if  its  vanities  were  not  abolished,  still 
acquired  a  more  enlightened  and  humane  tone. 
The  fierce  passions  of  the  princes  no  longer  ex- 
clusively controlled  it:  there  was  something  of 
regard  for  education,  for  art  and  science,  and  for 
the  public  welfare.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
courts  which  were  intimately  connected  with 
Prussia;  as  that  of  Brunswick,  where  Duke 
Charles,  Frederick  II. 's  brother-in-law,  though 
personally  an  extravagant  prince,  founded  an 
institution  of  learning  which  brought  together 
many  of  the  best  intellects  of  Germany  (1740  to 
1760),  or  that  of  Anhalt-Dessau,  where  the  famous 
'  Philanthropinum '  was  established.  Several 
princes  imitated  Frederick's  military  administra- 
tion, and  that  sometimes  on  a  scale  so  small  as  to 
be  ludicrous.  Prince  William  of  Lippe-Schaum- 
burg  founded  in  his  little  territory  a  fortress 
and  a  school  of  war.  But  this  school  educated 
Scharnhorst,  and  the  prince  himself  won  fame  in 
distant  lands.  He  invited  Herder  to  his  little 
court  at  Bttckeburg.  Weimar,  too,  imitated 
Frederick's  example,  where  the  Duchess  Amalie, 


daughter  of  Charles  of  Brunswick,  and  her  intel- 
lectual son,  Charles  Augustus,  made  their  little 
cities  Weimar  and  Jena  places  of  gathering  for 
the  greatest  men  of  genius  of  the  time.  Among 
the  petty  Thuringian  princes  of  this  period,  tliere 
were  others  of  noble  character.  In  1764  the 
Saxon  throne  was  ascended  by  Frederick  Augus- 
tus, grandson  of  Augustus  III.,  but,  being  a 
minor,  he  could  not  be  elected  king  of  Poland. 
This  put  an  end  to  the  union  of  tlie  two  titles, 
which  had  been  the  cause  of  inuneasurable  evil 
to  Saxony  and  to  Gernrany.  When  the  young 
elector  attained  his  majority,  the  government  of 
Saxony  was  greatly  improved,  and  a  period  of 
prosperity  followed.  Duke  Cliarles  Eugene  of 
Wirtemberg  (1737-1793),  during  his  early  years, 
rivaled  Louis  XV.  in  extravagance  and  immoral- 
ity, but  in  after-days  was  greatly  changed.  He 
founded  the  Charles  School,  at  which  Schiller 
was  educated.  Baden  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of 
prosperity  under  Cliarles  Frederick  (1746-1811). 
Even  the  spiritual  lords,  on  the  whole,  threw 
their  influence  in  favor  of  enlightenment  and 
progress.  .  .  .  The  prelates  of  Cologne,  TrtSves, 
Mayence,  and  Salzburg,  strange  to  say,  agreed  at 
Ems  in  1786  to  renounce  the  supremacy  of  Rome, 
and  to  found  an  independent  German  Catholic 
Church ;  but  the  plan  was  broken  down  by  the 
resistance  of  the  inferior  clergy  and  of  the  Em- 
peror Joseph  II.  Some  of  the  German  states 
were  slow  to  take  part  in  the  general  progress. 
Bavaria  was  constantly  retarded  by  the  influence 
of  the  Jesuits.  .  .  .  The  Palatii'  ite,  too,  was 
under  luxurious  and  idle  ruler  aostly  in  the 
pay  of  France.  In  some  territorii  s  the  boundless 
extravagance  of  the  princes  was  a  terrible  burden 
upon  their  subjects.  .  .  .  Men  who  professed 
enlightenment  and  humanity  were  often  shame- 
fully tyrannical.  The  courts  of  Ca.ssel  and  Wir- 
temberg sold  their  people  by  regiments  to  Eng- 
land, to  fight  against  the  independence  of  the 
North  American  Colonies  [see  United  States  op 
Am.:  a.  D.  1776  (Januauy— June)].  .  .  .  Aus- 
tria shared  in  the  general  intellectual  awakening 
of  Germany.  Maria  Tlieresa  was  a  firm,  strong 
character,  with  a  .  lear  mind  and  sincere  desire 
for  the  people's  welfare.  She  found  Austria  in 
decay,  and  was  able  to  introduce  many  reforms. 
She  alleviated  the  condition  of  the  peasants,  who 
were  still  mostly  serfs.  The  nobles  had  before 
lived  mainly  for  show,  but  she  provided  institu- 
tions for  their  education.  .  .  .  It  was  a  condition 
of  the  Peace  of  Hubertsburg  that  Frederick  II. 
should  give  his  electoral  vote  for  the  eldest  son 
of  Francis  I.  None  of  the  other  electors  objected 
to  the  choice,  and  on  March  27,  1764,  they  per- 
formed the  ceremony  of  choosing  Joseph  '  King 
of  the  Romans,'  but  without  power  to  interfere 
with  the  government  during  Ids  father's  life. 
Francis  I.  died  August  18,  1765,  and  his  son 
Joseph  II.  (1765-1790)  was  tlien  crowned  em- 
peror in  the  traditional  fashion.  He  was  also 
associated  with  his  mother  in  the  government  of 
Austria;  but  she  retained  the  royal  power  mainly 
in  her  own  hands,  assigning  to  her  son  the  execu- 
tive control  of  military  affairs.  Joseph  II.  was 
an  impetuous  and  intellectual  character,  all  aglow 
with  the  new  ideas  of  enlightenment  and  prog- 
ress, and  was  perhaps  more  deeply  impressed 
by  the  example  of  Frederick  II.  than  any  other 
prince  of  the  age.  ...  At  the  same  time,  Joseph 
II.  was  eager  to  aggrandize  Austria,  and  at  least 
to  obtain  an  equivalent  for  Silesia.      For  a  long 
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time  Austria  Imd  been  longing  to  acquire  Ba- 
varia, and  there  now  se-jmed  to  be  some  ren.son 
to  bope  for  success.  The  ancient  line  of  electors 
of  the  house  of  Wittelsbach  died  out  in  1777  witli 
Maximilian  Joseph  (December  30).  Tlie  next  heir 
was  the  Elector  Palatine,  Charles  Theodore,  also 
Duke  of  Jlllich  and  Berg,  who  was  not  eager  to  ob- 
tain Bavaria,  .since,  by  the  Peace  of  Westphalia, 
be  must  then  forfeit  the  electorate  of  the  Palati- 
nate. .  .  .  Under  these  circimi.stauces  Joseph  II. 
made  an  unfounded  claim  to  Lower  Bavaria, 
under  a  pretended  grant  of  the  Emperor  Sigis- 
mund  in  1426.  A  secret  treaty  was  made  by  him 
with  Charles  Theodore,  by  which  he  was  to  pay 
that  prince  a  large  sum  of  money  for  Lower  Ba- 
varia; and  soon  after  Maximilian  Joseph's  death, 
Joseph  II.  occupied  the  land  with  troops.  Fred- 
erick II.,  who  was  ever  jealous  of  the  growth  of 
Austria,  resolved  to  prevent  this  acquisition  [see 
Bavaria:  A.  D.  1777-1779].  .  .  .  Thus  the  war 
of  the  Bavarian  Succession  broke  out  (1778-79). 
...  By  the  death  of  >Iaria  Theresa,  November 
29, 1780,  her  son  Joseph  II.  became  sole  monarch 
of  Austria.  .  .  .  Joseph  II.  was  a  man  of  large 
mind  and  noble  aims.  Like  Frederick,  he  was 
unwearying  in  labor,  accessible  to  every  one,  and 
eager  to  assume  his  share  of  work  or  responsi- 
bility. The  books  and  the  people's  memory  are 
full  of  anecdotes  of  him,  though  he  was  far  from 
popular  during  his  life.  But  he  lacked  the  strong 
practical  sense  and  calculating  foresight  of  the 
veteran  Prussian  king.  In  his  zeal  for  reforms 
he  hastened  to  heap  one  upon  another  in  con- 
fusion. Torture  was  abolislied,  and  for  a  time 
even  the  death  penalty.  Rigid  equality  before 
the  law  was  introduced,  and  slavery  done  away 
[see  Slavery,  Medieval:  Germany].  His  re- 
forms in  the  Church  were  still  more  sweeping. 
He  closed  more  than  half  of  the  monasteries,  and 
devoted  their  estates  to  public  instruction;  he 
introduced  German  hymns  of  praise  and  the  Ger- 
man Bible.  By  his  Edict  of  Toleration,  June  22, 
1781,  he  secured  to  all  Protestants  throughout 
the  Austrian  states  their  civil  rights  and  freedom 
of  worship,  '  in  houses  of  prayer  without  bells  or 
towers.'.  .  .  He  zealously  followed  up  Maria 
Theresa's  policy  of  consolidating  Austria  into  one 
state;  and  it  was  this  course  which  made  him 
enemies.  He  offended  the  powerful  nobility  of 
Hungary  by  abolishing  serfdom  (November  1, 
1781),  and  the  whole  people  by  the  measures  he 
tcok  to  promote  the  use  of  the  German  language. 
In  the  Netherlands,  he  alienated  from  him  the 
■  owerful  clergy  by  his  innovations;  and  they 
stirred  up  against  him  the  people,  already  ag- 
grieved by  the  loss  of  some  of  their  ancient  lib- 
erties. A  revolution  broke  out  among  them  in 
1788,  and  was  threatening  to  extend  to  Hungary 
and  Bohemia,  when  the  emperor  suddenlj'  died, 
still  in  the  full  vigor  of  manhood,  at  the  age  of 
forty-nine,  February  20,  1790.  .  .  .  After  his 
death,  the  progress  of  reform  was  checked  in 
Austria ;  but  he  had  awakened  new  and  strong 
forces  there,  and  a  complete  return  to  the  ancient 
system  was  impossible.  .  .  .  Leopold  II.  (1790- 
1792),  who  succeeded  his  brother  Joseph  II.,  both 
in  Austria  and  as  emperor,  was  a  self-indulgent 
but  prudent  ruler." — C.  T.  Lewis,  Hist,  of  Ger- 
many, hk.  n,  ch.  24,  sect.  8-18. 

A.  D.  1 772-1773.— The  first  Partition  of  Po- 
land.    See  Poland:  A.  D.  1763-1773. 

A.  D.  1787. — Prussian  intervention  in  Hol- 
land.—Restoration  of  the  expelled  stadtholder. 


See    NETHERLANns   (HoLt.AND):    A.  D.    1746- 
1787. 

A.  D.  1791.— The  forming  of  the  Coalition 
against  French  democracy.  Sec  Fuanpe:  A.  D 
1790-1791:  and  1791  (JtLV— Septkmheu). 

A.  D.  1791-1792.— The  question  of  war  with 
France,  and  the  question  cf  the  Partition  of 
Poland. — Motives  and  action  of  Prussia  and 
Austria.— •  After  the  acceptance  of  tiie  Consti- 
tuti(m  by  Louis  XVI.  [September  — .see  France: 
A.  D.  1791  (July — Septemheu)],  the  p]inperor 
■  indulged  for  a  time  a  confident  hope,  that  the 
P>ench  question  was  solved,  and  that  he  was 
relieved  from  all  fear  of  trouble  from  that  quarter. 
He  had  cares  enough  upon  hi  11.  to  make  him 
heartilycongratulate  himself  on  this  result.  .  .  . 
In  foreign  affairs,  the  Polish  question  —  the  next 
in  importance  to  the  French  —  was  still  unsettled, 
and  daily  presented  fresh  flilliculties.  .  .  .  The 
fact  that  Russia  began  to  show  \\w.  greatest  fa- 
vour to  the  Emigres,  and  to  preach  at  Berlin  and 
Vienna  a  crusade  against  the  wicked  Jacobins, 
only  served  to  contirm  the  Emperor  in  his  peace- 
ful sentiments.  He  rightly  concluded  that  C.ith- 
arine  wished  to  entangle  the  (Jcrman  Powers  in  a 
struggle  with  France,  that  she  might  have  her 
own  way  in  Poland;  and  he  was  not  at  all  in- 
clined to  be  the  dupe  of  .so  shallow  an  artifice. 
...  At  the  same  time  he  set  about  bringing  his 
alliance  with  Prussia  to  a  definite  conclusion,  in 
order  to  secure  to  him.self  a  firm  support  for 
every  emergency.  On  the  17th  of  November  — 
a  week  after  the  enactment  of  the  first  edict 
against  the  Emigres — Prince  Reuss  made  a  com- 
munication on  this  subject  to  the  Prussian  Min- 
istry, and  on  this  occasion  declared  himself  em- 
powered to  commence  at  any  moment  the  formal 
draft  of  an  alliance.  .  .  .  'We  arc  now  con- 
vinced,' wrote  the  Ministers  to  their  ambassador 
at  Vienna,  'that  Austria  will  undertake  nothing 
against  France. '  This  pcrsua.sion  was  soon  after- 
wards fully  confirmed  by  Kauuitz,  who  descanted 
in  the  severest  terms  on  the  intrigues  of  the  Emi- 
gres on  the  Rhine,  which  it  was  not  in  the  interest 
of  anv  Power  to  support.  It  was  ridiculous,  he 
said.  In  the  French  Princes,  and  in  Russia  and 
Spain,  to  declare  the  acceptance  of  the  constitu- 
tion by  the  King  compulsory,  and  tlierefore  void ; 
and  still  more  .so  to  dispute  the  right  of  Louis 
XVI.  to  alter  the  constituti' .n  at  all.  He  said 
that  they  would  vainly  end  ivour  to  goad  Aus- 
tria into  a  war,  which  couM  only  have  the  very 
worst  consequences  for  Louis  and  the  present 
predominance  of  the  moderate  party  in  Fiance. 
.  .  .  Here,  agfiin,  we  see  that  without  the  machi- 
nations of  the  Girondists,  the  revolutionary  war 
would  never  have  been  commenced.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  at  this  time  a  very  perceptible  change 
took  place  in  the  oi)inions  of  the  second  German 
potentate  —  the  King  of  Prussia.  Immediately 
after  the  Congress  of  Pillnitz,  great  numbers  of 
French  Emigres,  who  had  been  driven  fi,)m 
Vienna  by  the  coldness  of  Leopold,  had  betaken 
themselves  to  Berlin.  At  the  Prussian  Court  they 
met  with  a  hospitable  reception,  and  aroused  in 
the  King,  by  their  graphic  descriptions,  a  warm 
interest  for  the  victims  of  the  Revolution.  .  .  . 
He  loaded  the  Emigres  with  marks  of  favour  of 
every  kind,  and  thereby  excited  in  them  the  most 
exaggerated  hopes.  Yet  the  King  was  far  from 
intending  to  risk  any  Important  interest  of  the 
State  for  the  sake  of  his  proteges;  he  had  no  idea 
of  pursuing  an  aggressive  policy  towards  France ; 
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and  the  only  point  fa  which  he  diffpred  from 
Leopold  WHS  in  the  feeling  with  which  he  regard- 
ed the  developenient  of  the  warlike  tendencies 
of  the  Frendi.  His  Ministers,  moreover,  were, 
without  exception,  possessed  by  the  same  idea  as 
Prince  Kaunitz ;  that  a  French  war  would  be  a 
misfortune  to  all  Europe."  As  the  year  1791 
drew  towards  its  close,  "  unfavourable  news  ar- 
rived from  Paris.  The  attempts  of  ihe  Feuillants 
had  failed ;  Lafayette  had  separated  himself  from 
them  and  from  the  Court;  and  the  zeal  and  con- 
fidence of  victory  among  the  Democmts  were 
greater  than  ever.  The  Emigres  in  Berlin  were 
jubilant;  they  had  always  declared  that  no  im- 
pression was  to  be  made  upon  the  Jacobins 
except  by  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  that  all 
hopes  founded  on  the  stability  of  a  moderate 
middle  party  were  futile.  The  King  of  Prussia 
agreed  with  them,  and  determined  to  begin  the 
unavoidable  struggle  as  quickly  as  possible.  He 
tohl  his  Ministers  that  war  was  certain,  and  that 
Bischoffswerder  ought  to  go  once  more  to  the 
Emperor.  .  .  .  Bischoffswerder,  having  received 
instructions  from  the  King  himself,  left  Berlin, 
and  arrived  in  Vienna,  after  a  speedy  journey, 
on  the  28th  of  February.  But  he  was  not  des- 
tined again  to  discuss  the  fate  of  Europe  with 
his  Imi)erial  patron ;  for  on  the  29th  the  small- 
pox showed  itself,  of  which  Leopold  died  after 
three  days  sickness.  The  greatest  consternation 
and  confusion  reigned  in  Vienna.  .  .  .  No  one 
knew  to  whom  the  young  King  Francis  —  he  was 
as  yet  only  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia  — 
would  give  his  confidence,  or  what  course  he 
would  take;  nay,  his  weakly  and  nervous  con- 
stitution rendered  it  doubtful  whether  he  could 
bear  —  even  for  a  short  period  —  the  burdens  of 
his  oftice.  For  the  present  he  confirmed  the 
Ministers  in  their  places,  and  expressed  to  them 
his  wish  to  adhere  to  the  political  system  of  his 
father.  .  .  .  He  .  .  .  ordered  one  of  his  most  ex- 
perienced Generals,  Prince  IIohenlohe-Kirchberg, 
to  be  summoned  to  Vienna,  that  he  might  take 
council  with  Bischoffswerder  respecting  the  war- 
like measures  to  be  adopted  by  both  Powers,  in 
case  of  a  French  attack.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  the  Polish  question  was,  if  possible,  to 
be  brought  to  a  decision,  and  Leopold's  plan  in 
all  its  details  was  to  be  categorically  recom- 
mended for  adoption,  both  in  Berlin  and  Peters- 
burg. .  .  .  The  Austrian  Minister,  Spielmann, 
had  prepared  the  memorial  on  Poland,  which 
Prince  Keuss  presented  at  Berlin,  on  the  10th  of 
March.  It  represented  that  Austria  and  Prussia 
had  the  same  interest  in  stopping  a  source  of 
eternal  embarrassment  and  discussion,  by 
strengthening  the  cause  of  peace  and  order  in 
Poland.  That  herein  lay  an  especially  powerful 
motive  to  make  the  crown  of  that  country  he- 
reditary; that  for  both  Powers  the  Elector  of 
Saxony  would  be  the  most  acceptable  wearer  of 
that  crown.  .  .  .  The  important  point,  the  me- 
morial went  on  to  say,  was  this,  that  Poland 
should  no  longer  be  dependent  on  the  predomi- 
nant influence  of  any  one  neighbouring  Power. 
.  .  .  When  the  King  had  read  this  memorial,  in 
which  the  Saxon-Polish  union  was  brought  for- 
ward, not  as  an  idea  of  the  feeble  Elector,  but  as 
a  proposal  of  powerful  Austria,  he  cried  out, 
'We  must  never  give  our  consent  to  this. '  He 
agreed  with  his  Ministers  in  the  conclusion  that 
nothing  would  be  more  dangerous  to  Prussia, 
than  tlie  formation  of  such  a  Power  as  would  re- 


sult from  the  propo8e<l  lasting  union  of  Poland 
and  Saxony  —  a  Power,  which,  in  alliance  with 
Austria,  could  immediately  overrun  Silesia,  and 
in  alliance  with  Russia,  might  be  fatal  to  East 
Prussia.  ...  In  the  midst  of  this  angry  ancl 
anxious  excitement,  which  for  a  moment  alienatecl 
his  heart  from  Austria,  the  King  received  a  fresh 
and  no  less  important  despatch  from  Petersburg. 
Count  Golz  announced  the  first  direct  ccnnmuni- 
cation  of  Russia  respecting  Poland.  '  Should 
Poland'  [wrote  the  Russian  Vice  Chancellor]  'bo 
firmly  and  lastingly  united  to  Saxony,  a  Power 
of  the  first  rank  will  arise,  and  one  which  will  be 
able  to  exercise  the  most  sensible  pressure  upon 
each  of  its  neighbours.  We  are  greatly  con- 
cerned in  this,  in  consequence  of  the  extension 
of  our  Polish  frontier ;  and  Prussia  is  no  less  so, 
from  the  inevitable  increase  which  would  ensue 
of  Saxon  influence  in  the  German  Empire.  We 
therefore  suggest,  that  Prussia,  Austria,  and 
Russia,  should  come  to  an  intimate  understand- 
ing with  one  another  on  this  most  important  sub- 
ject.'. .  .  This  communication  sounded  differ- 
ently in  the  ears  of  the  King  from  that  which  he 
had  received  from  Austria.  The  fears  which 
agitated  his  own  mind  and  those  of  the  Russian 
chancellor  were  identical.  While  Austria  called 
upon  him  to  commit  a  political  suicide,  Russia 
offered  her  aid  in  averting  the  most  Iiarassing 
danger,  and  even  opened  a  prospect  of  a  consider- 
able territorial  increase.  The  King  had  no  doubt 
to  which  of  the  two  Powers  he  ought  to  incline. 
He  would  have  come  to  terms  with  Russia  on 
the  spot,  had  not  an  insurmountable  obstacle  ex- 
isted in  the  new  path  which  was  opened  to  the 
aggrandizement  of  Prussia, — viz.,  the  Polish 
treaty  of  1790;  in  which  Prussia  had  expressly 
bound  herself  to  protect  the  independence  and 
integrity  of  Poland.  ...  He  decided  that  there 
was  no  mitidle  course  between  the  Russian  and 
Austrian  plans.  On  the  one  side  was  his  Polish 
treaty  of  1790,  the  immediate  consequence  of 
which  would  be  a  new  breach,  and  perhaps  a 
war,  with  Russia,  and  the  final  result  such  a 
strengthening  of  Poland,  as  would  throw  back 
the  Prussian  State  into  that  subordinate  posi- 
tion, both  in  (Germany  and  Europe,  which  it  had 
occupied  in  the  seventeenth  century.  On  the 
other  side  there  was,  indeed,  a  manifest  breach 
of  faith,  but  also  the  salvation  of  Prussia  from 
a  perilous  dilemma,  and  perhaps  the  extension 
of  her  boundaries  by  a  goodly  Polish  Province. 
If  he  wavered  at  all  in  this  conflict  of  feeling, 
the  Parisian  complications  soon  put  an  end  to 
his  doubts.  In  quick  succession  came  the  an- 
nouncements that  Delessart's  peaceful  Ministry 
had  fallen;  that  King  Louis  had  suffered  the 
deepest  humiliation;  and  that  the  helm  of  the 
State  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Girondist 
war  party.  A  declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of 
France  against  Frarcis  II.  might  be  daily  ex- 
pected, and  the  Russian-Polish  contest  would 
then  only  form  the  less  important  moiety  of  the 
European  catastrophe.  Austria  would  now  be 
occupied  for  a  long  time  in  the  West;  there 
coujd  be  no  more  question  of  the  formation  of  t, 
Polish-Saxon  State ;  and  Austria  could  no  longer 
be  reckoned  upon  to  protect  the  constitution  of 
1791,  or  even  to  repel  a  Russian  invasion  of 
Poland.  Prussia  was  bound  to  aid  the  Austrians 
against  France,  and  for  many  months  the  King  had 
cherished  no  more  ardent  wish  than  to  fulfil  this 
obligation  with  all  his  power.    Simultaneously 
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to  oppose  the  Empress  Catharine,  was  out 
of  the  question.  .  .  .  Tlie  King  wrot<!  on  tlie 
12th  of  March  to  his  Ministers  as  follows:  .  .  . 
'  Russia  is  not  far  removed  from  tliouglits  of  a 
new  partition;  and  tliis  would  indeetl  be  the 
most  effectual  means  of  limiting  the  power  of  a 
Polish  King,  whether  hereditary  or  elective.  I 
doubt,  however,  whether  in  this  ca.se  a  suitable 
compensation  could  be  found  for  Asutria;  and 
whether,  after  such  a  curtailment  of  the  power 
of  Poland,  the  Elector  of  Saxony  woidd  accept 
the  crown.  Yet  if  Austria  could  be  compensated, 
the  Russian  plan  would  be  the  most  advanta- 
geous for  Prussia, — always  provided  that  Prussia 
received  the  whole  left  bank  of  the  Vistula,  by 
the  acquisition  of  which  that  distant  frontier  — 
Bo  hanl  to  be  defended  —  would  be  well  rounded 
off.  This  is  my  judgment  respecting  Polish 
affairs.'  This  was  Poland's  sentence  of  death. 
It  was  not,  as  we  have  seen,  the  result  of  a  long- 
existing  greed,  but  a  suddenly  seized  expedient, 
which  seemed  to  be  accompanied  with  the  least 
evil,  in  the  midst  of  an  unexampled  European 
crisis.  ...  On  the  20th  of  April  the  French 
National  Assembly  proclaimed  war  against  the 
King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  A  fortniglt 
later  the  Prince  of  ilohenlohe-Kirchberg  ;.p- 
peared  in  Berlin  to  settle  some  common  plan  for 
the  campaign ;  and  at  the  same  time  Kauuitz  di- 
rected Prince  Reuss  to  enter  into  negociations  on 
the  political  question  of  expenditure  and  com- 

Eensation.  Count  Schulenburg  .  .  .  immediate- 
/  sent  a  reply  to  the  Prince,  to  the  effect  that 
Prussia  —  as  it  had  uniformly  declared  since  the 
previous  summer  —  couUl  only  engage  in  the  war 
on  condition  of  receiving  an  adequate  compensa- 
tion. .  .  .  Both  statesmen  well  knew  with  what 
secret  mistrust  each  of  these  Powers  contem- 
plated the  aggrandizement  of  the  other;  their 
deliberations  were  therefore  conducted  with  slow 
and  anxious  caution,  and  months  pivssed  by  be- 
fore their  respective  demands  were  reduced  to 
any  definite  shape." — H.  von  Sybel,  History  of 
Vie  French  Revolution,  hk.  4,  ch.  1  (o.  2). 

A.  D.  1792. —  Accession  of  the  Emperor 
Francis  II. 

A.  D.  1792-1793.— War  with  Revolutionary 
France. — The  Coalition.  See  Fuance:  A.  D. 
1791-1792;  1792  (April— July),  and  (Septem- 
ber—December); 1792-1793  (December— Feb- 
buary);  1793  (February — April),  (March — 
September),  and  (July— December). 

A.  D.  1792-1796. — The  second  and  third  Par- 
titions of  Poland.  See  Poland:  A.  D.  1791- 
1792;  and  1793-1796. 

A.  D.  1794. — Withdravval  of  Prussia  from 
the  Coalition. — French  conquest  of  the  Aus- 
trian Netherlands  and  successes  on  the  Rhine. 
See  France:  A.  D.  1794  (MAKCii-^.TrLv). 

A.  D.  1795. — Treaty  of  Basle  between  Prus- 
sia and  France. — Crumbling^  of  the  Coalition. 
See  France:  A.  D.  1794-1795  (October- May). 

A.  D.  1796-1797. — Expulsion  of  Austria  from 
Italy. —  Bonaparte's  first  campaigns. —  Ad- 
vance of  Moreau  and  Jourdan  beyond  the 
Rhine. — Their  retreat. — Peace  preliminaries  of 
Leoben.  See  France:  A.  D.  1796  (Aprii. — Oc- 
tober); and  1796-1797  (October— April). 

A.  D.  1797  (October). — The  Treaty  of  Campo 
Formio  between  Austria  and  France. — Aus- 
trian cession  of  the  Netherlands  and  Lombardy 
and  acquisition  of  Venice.  See  France:  A.  D. 
1797  (May— October). 


A.  D.  1798.— The  second  Coalition  against 
Revolutionary  France.— Prussia  and  the  Em- 
pire withheld    from  it.      See  France:  A.  D. 

1798-1799  (AuoisT— April). 

A.  D.  1799.— The  Congress  at  Rastadt.— 
Murder  of  French  envoys.  See  France:  A.  D. 
1799  (April— September). 

A.  D.  1800  (May— December).— The  disas- 
trous campaigns  of  Marengo  and  Hohenlinden. 
See  France:  A.  D.  1800-1801  (May— Febru- 
ary). 

A.  D.  1801-1803.- The  Peace  of  Luneville. 
— Territorial  cessions  and  changes.— The  set- 
tlement of  indemnities  in  the  Empire. — Con- 
fiscation and  secularization  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal principalities.— Abscrption  of  Free  Cities. 
—Re-constitution  of  the  Electoral  College.— 
"  By  the  treaty  of  Luneville,  which  the  Emperor 
Francis  was  obliged  to  subscribe,  'not  only  as 
Emperor  of  Austria,  but  in  ihe  name  of  the  Ger- 
man empire,'  Belgium  and  all  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine  were  again  formally  ceded  to  France; 
Lombardy  was  erected  into  an  independent  state, 
and  the  Adige  declared  the  boundary  betwixt  it 
and  the  dominions  of  Austria;  Venice,  with  all 
its  territorial  possessions  as  far  as  the  Adige,  was 
guaranteed  to  Austria;  the  Duke  of  Mwlena  re- 
ceived the  Brisgau  in  exchange  for  liis  duchy, 
which  was  annexed  to  the  Cisalpine  republic;  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  the  Emperor's  brother, 
gave  up  his  dominions  to  the  infant  Duke  of 
Panna,  a  branch  of  the  Spanish  family  [who  was 
thereupon  raised  to  royal  rank  by  the  fiat  of 
Bonaparte,  who  transformed  the  grand-duchy  of 
Tuscany  into  the  kingdom  of  Etruria],  on  the 
promise  of  an  indemnity  in  Germany;  France 
abandoned  Kohl,  Cassel,  and  Ehrenbreltstein,  on 
condition  that  these  forts  should  remain  in  the 
situation  in  which  they  were  when  given  up;  the 
princes  dispossessed  by  the  cession  of  the  left 
bank  of  the  Itiiine  were  promised  an  indemnity 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Empire;  the  independence  of 
the  Batavian,  Helvetic,  Cisalpine  and  Ligurian 
republics  was  guaranteed,  and  their  iuhal3itants 
declared  '  to  have  the  power  of  choosing  what- 
ever form  of  government  they  preferred.'  These 
conditions  did  not  differ  materially  from  those 
contained  in  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  or  from 
those  offered  by  Napoleon  previous  to  the  re- 
newal of  the  war.  .  .  .  The  article  which  com- 
pelled the  Emperor  to  subscribe  this  treaty  as 
head  of  the  empire,  as  well  as  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria, gave  rise  in  the  sequel  ...  to  the  most 
painful  internal  divisions  in  Germany.  By  a  fun- 
damental law  of  the  empire,  the  Emperor  could 
not  bind  the  electors  and  states  of  which  he  was 
the  head,  without  either  their  concurrence  or  ex- 
press powers  to  that  effect  previously  conferred. 
.  .  .  'The  emperor  hesitated  long  before  he  sub- 
scribed such  a  condition,  which  left  the  seeds  of 
interminable  discord  in  the  Germanic  body ;  but 
the  conqueror  was  inexorable,  and  no  means  of 
evasion  could  be  found.  He  vindicated  himself 
to  the  electors  in  a  dignified  letter,  dated  8tJi  Feb- 
ruary 1801,  the  day  before  that  when  the  treaty 
was  signed.  .  .  .  The  electors  and  princes  of  the 
empire  felt  the  force  of  this  touching  appeal; 
they  commiserated  the  situation  of  the  first  mon- 
arch in  Christendom,  compelled  to  throw  him- 
self on  his  subjects  for  forgiveness  of  a  .step 
which  he  could  not  avoid ;  and  one  of  the  first 
steps  of  the  Diet  of  the  empire,  assembled  after 
the  treaty  of  Luneville  was  signed,  was  to  give 
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U  their  solemn  ratifloitlon,  grounded  on  the  ex- 
traordinary Hitiiiition  in  wliicli  tlie  Emperor  was 
then  placed,  liut  llie  question  of  indemnities  to 
tiie  (lisnossessed  princes  was  long  and  warmly 
agitated.  It  continueil  for  above  two  years  to 
distract  the  Germanic  body ;  the  intervention  both 
of  France  and  Russia  was  recjuired  to  urevent  the 
sword  being  drawn  in  these  internal  disputes; 
and  by  the  magnitude  of  the  changes  which  were 
ultimately  made,  and  the  habit  of  looking  to 
foreign  prote(;tion  wliicli  was  acquired,  the  foun- 
dation was  laid  of  that  league  to  support  sepa- 
rate interests  which  afterwards,  under  the  name 
of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  so  well  served 
the  purposes  of  French  ambition,  and  broke  up  the 
venerable  fabric  of  the  German  empire." — Sir  A. 
Alison,  Hist,  of  Europe,  1789-1815,  ch.  82  (v.  7).— 
' '  Germany  lost  by  this  treaty  about  24,000  square 
miles  of  its  best  territory  and  3,500,000  of  its 
people ;  while  the  princes  were  indemnified  by  the 
plunder  of  their  peers.  But  the  hardest  task,  the 
satisfactory  distribution  of  tliis  plunder,  remained. 
While  the  Diet  at  Regensburg,  after  much  com- 
plaint and  management,  assigned  the  arrange- 
ment of  these  alfairs  to  a  committee,  the  princely 
bargainers  were  in  Paris,  employing  the  most  dis- 
graceful means  to  obtain  the  favor  of  Talleyrand 
and  other  influential  diplomatists.  On  the  25th 
of  February,  1803,  the  final  decision  of  the  dele- 
gation or  committee  of  the  empin;  was  adopted 
by  the  Diet,  and  promulgated  with  the  approval 
of  the  emperor,  Francis  II.,  and  of  Prussia  and 
Bavaria.  It  confiscated  all  the  spiritual  princi- 
palities in  Germany,  except  that  the  Elector  of 
Mayence,  Charles  Theodore  of  Dalberg,  received 
Regensburg,  Aschaflenburg,  and  Wetzlar,  at,  an 
indemnity,  and  retained  a  seat  and  a  voice  in  the 
imiierinl  Diet.  Of  the  48  free  cities  of  the  em- 
pire, six  only  remained  —  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Lu- 
bec!'  Frankfort,  Nuremburg,  and  Augsburg. 
Austria  obtained  the  bishoprics  of  Trent  and 
Brixen ;  Prussia,  as  a  compensation  for  the  loss 
of  1,018  square  miles  with  122,000  inhabitants 
west  of  the  Rhine,  received  4,875  square  miles, 
with  580,000  inhabitants,  including  the  endow- 
ments of  the  religious  houses  of  Hddesheim  and 
Paderborn,  and  most  of  Mllnster ;  also  Erfurt  and 
Eichsfeld,  and  the  free  cities  of  Nordhausen, 
MUlhausen,  and  Goslar ;  Hanover  obtained  Osna- 
bruck ;  to  Bavaria,  in  exchange  for  the  Palatinate, 
were  assigned  Wllrzburg,  Bamberg,  Freisingen, 
Augsburg,  and  Passau,  besides  a  number  of  cities 
of  the  empire,  in  all  about  6,150  square  miles, 
to  compensate  for  4,240,  vastly  increasing  its  po- 
litical importance.  Wirtemberg,  too,  was  richly 
compensated  for  the  loss  of  the  MOmpelgard  by 
the  contiscation  of  monastery  endowments  and 
free  cities  in  Suabla.  But  Baden  made  the  best 
bargain  of  all,  receiving  about  1,270  square  miles 
of  land,  formerly  belonging  to  bishops  or  to  the 
Palatinate,  in  exchange  for  170.     After  this  ac- 

?[uisition,  Baden  extended,  though  in  patches, 
rom  the  Neckar  to  the  Swiss  border.  By  build- 
ing up  these  three  South  German  states.  Napoleon 
sought  to  erect  a  barrier  for  himself  r.gainst  Aus- 
tria and  Prussia.  With  the  same  design,  Hesse- 
Darmstadt  and  Nassau  were  much  enlarged. 
There  were  multitudes  of  smaller  changes,  under 
the  name  of  '  compensations  and  indemnities. ' 
Four  new  lay  electonvtes  were  established  in  the 
place  of  the  three  secularized  prelacies,  and  were 
given  to  Baden,  Wirtemberg,  Hesse-Cassel,  and 
Salzburg.     But  they  never  had  occasion  to  take 


part  in  the  election  of  an  emperor." — C.  T.  Lewis, 
Jlint.  of  Ue  nun  nil,  ch.  25,  iieet.  26-27. 

Ai.HO  IN:  A.  Thiers,  lltHt.  of  the  C'oiuulate  and 
the  Empire,  hk.  7  and  15  (c  1).— J.  R.  Secley,  Uf« 
and  Ti men  of  Stein,  pt.  1,  eh.  4  (v.  1). 

A.  D.  1803.  —  Bonaparte's  seizure  of  Han- 
over in  his  war  with  England.  See  Fuance: 
A.  D.  1802-1808. 

A.  D.  1805  (January  —  April).  —  The  third 
Coalition  against  France.— Prussian  Neutral- 
ity.  See  Fhance:  A.  D.  1805  (Januauy— 
Aphii.). 

A.  D.  1805  (September — December). — Napo- 
leon's overwhelming  campaign. — The  catas- 
trophes at  Ulm  and  Austerlitz.  See  Fuanck: 
A.  1).  1805  (Maiuii— I)k('i;m»kk). 

A.  D.  1805-1806.— The  Peace  of  Presbur^.- 
Territorial  losses  of  Austria.  —  Aggrandize- 
ment of  Bavaria  and  Wiirtemberg,  which  be- 
come kingdoms,  and  Baden  a  grand  duchy. — 
The  Confederation  of  the  Rhine. — End  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire.— "On  the  6th  of  Decem- 
ber, hostilities  ccusimI,  and  the  Russians  retired 
by  way  of  Galicia,  but  in  acconlanco  with  the 
terms  of  the  armistice,  the  French  troops  con- 
tinued to  occupy  all  tiie  lands  they  had  invaded, 
Austria,  Tyrol,  Venetia,  Carniola,  Carinthia,  and 
Styria;  within  Bohemia  they  were  to  have  the 
circle  of  Tabor,  together  with  Brno  and  Znoymo 
in  Moravia  and  Pozsony  (Pressburg)  in  Hungary. 
The  Moravu  (March)  and  the  Hungarian  frontier 
formed  the  line  ol  demarcation  between  the  two 
armies.  A  definitive  peace  was  signed  at  Press- 
burg on  the  26tli  of  December,  1805.  Austria 
recognized  the  conquests  of  France  in  Holland 
and  Switzerland  and  the  annexation  of  Genoa, 
and  ceded  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy  Friuli,  Istria, 
Dalmatia  with  its  islands,  and  the  Bocche  di 
Cattaro.  A  little  later,  by  the  explanatory  Act 
of  Fontainebleau,  she  lost  the  last  of  her  posses- 
sions to  the  west  of  the  Isonzo,  when  she  ex- 
changed those  portions  of  the  counties  of  Gorico 
and  Gradisca  which  arc  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  that  river  for  the  county  of  ]\Iontefalcone 
in  Istria.  The  new  kingdoms  of  Bavaria  and 
WUrtemberg  [brought  into  existence  by  this 
treaty,  through  the  recognition  of  them  by  tlie 
Emperor  Francis]  were  aggrandized  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Austria.  Bavaria  obtained  Vomrlberg, 
the  county  of  Holienembs,  the  town  of  Lindau, 
and  the  whole  of  Tyrol,  with  Brixen  and  Trent. 
Austrian  Suabia  was  given  to  Wiirtemberg,  while 
Breisgau  and  the  Ortenau  were  bestowed  on  the 
new  grand-duke  of  Baden.  One  compensation 
alone,  the  duchy  of  Salzburg,  fell  to  Austria  for 
all  her  sacrifices,  and  this  has  remained  in  her 
possession  ever  since.  The  old  bishopric  of  Wttrz- 
burg  was  created  an  electorate  and  granted  to 
Ferdinand  III.  of  Tuscany  and  Salzburg.  Alto- 
gether the  monarchy  lost  about  25,400  square 
miles  and  nearly  3,000,000  of  inhabitants.  She 
lost  Tyrol  with  its  brave  and  loyal  inhabitants 
and  the  VOrlande  which  had  assured  Austrian  in- 
fluence in  Germany;  every  possession  on  the 
Rhine,  in  the  Black  Forest,  and  on  the  Lower 
Danube;  she  no  longer  touched  either  Switzer- 
land or  Italy,  and  she  ceased  to  be  a  maritime 
power.  Besides  all  this,  she  had  to  pay  forty 
millions  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  while  she 
was  exhausted  by  contributions  and  requisitions. 
Vienna  had  suffered  much,  and  the  French  army 
had  carried  off  the  2,000  cannons  and  the  100,000 
guns  which  had  been  contained  in  her  arsenals. 
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On  the  16th  of  .lanimry,  1806,  the  emperor  Fran- 
cis rL-tiirneil  to  liis  ciipitnl.     He  was  ciithu.^iusli- 
cftlly  received,  and  tiie  Viennesi!  nturiu'ii  to  tiie 
luxurious  and  easy  way  of  life  wliicii  lian  always 
characterized  tlieni.  .  .  .  Austria  seemed  no  lonjfer 
to  have  any   part   to   play  in  German  i)olities. 
Bavaria,  AVUrteniberg  and  Baden  hud  been  formed 
int<j  a  separate  league  —  the  Confederation  of  lh(! 
Rhine — under  French  proteeticm.     On  the  Istof 
August,    1806,    these  states  announeed    to    the 
Reichstag  at  l{atisl)on  that  they  looked  upon  the 
empire  as  at  an  end,  and  on  tlw-  0th,  Francis  II. 
formally  resigned  the  empire  altogether,  and  re- 
leased all  the  unperial  ollicials  from  their  engage- 
ments to  him.    Thus  the  sceptre  of  Charlemagne 
fell  from  the  liands  of  the  dynasty  which  liud 
lield   it   witliout  interruption   from   1488." — L. 
Leger,  Ilist.  of  Austro-Hinit/iin/,  ch.  25. — "Every 
bond  of  union  was  dissolved  with  the  diet  of  the 
empire  and   witli   the  imperial  chamber.     The 
barons  and  counts  of  the  empire  and  the  petty 
princes  were  mediatised;  the  princes  of  Ilohen- 
iohe, Oettingen,  Sell warzenberg,  Thurn,  and  Taxis, 
the  Truchsess  von  Waldburg,  Fllrstenberg,  Fug- 
ger,  Leiningen,  Li^wenstein,  Solms,  IIe8.se-IIom- 
burg,  Wied-llunkel,  and  Orange-Fulda,  became 
subject  to  the  neighlumring  Rhenish  confeder- 
ated princes.     Of  the  remaining  si.\  imperial  free 
cities,  Augsburg  and  Nuremberg  fell  to  Bavaria; 
Franlifurt,  luider  the  title  of  grand-duchy,  to  the 
ancient  elector  of  Mayence,  who  was  again  trans- 
ferred thither  from  liatisbon.  Tlie  ancient  Ilanse- 
towns,   Hamburg,   LUbcck,  and  Bremen,  alone 
retained  their  freedom." — W.   Menzel,   llUt.  of 
German!!,  eh.  253  (».  3). — "A  swift  succession  of 
triumphs  had  left  only  one  thing  still  preventing 
the  full  recognition  of  the  Corsican  warrior  as 
sovereign  of  Western  Europe,  and  that  one  was 
the  existence  of  the  old  Romano-Germanic  Em- 
pire.    Napoleon  had  not  long  assumed  his  new 
title  when  lie  began  to  mark  a  distinction  between 
Ma  France'  and  'I'Empire  Fran(;ai.se. '    France 
had,  since  A.  D.  1792,  advanced  to  the  Rhine, 
and,  by  the  annexation  of  Piedmont,  had  over- 
stepped the  Alps;  the  French  Empire  included, 
besides  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  a  mass  of  depen- 
dent states,  Naples,  Holland,  Switzerland,  and 
many  German  principalities,  tlie  allies  of  France 
in  the  same  sense  in  which  the  '  socii  populi  Ro- 
man!' were  allies  of  Rome.     When  the  last  of 
Pitt's  coalitions  had  been  destroyed  at  Austerlitz, 
and  Austria  had  made  her  submission  by  the 
peace  of  Presburg,  the  conqueror  felt  that  his 
hour  was  come.     He  had  now  overcome  two 
Emperors,  those  of  Austria  and  Russia,  claiming 
to  represent  the  old  and  new  Rome  respectively, 
and  had  in  eighteen  months  created  more  kings 
than  the  occupants  of  the  Germanic  throne  in  as 
many  centuries.     It  was  time,  he  thought,  to 
sweep  away  obsolete  pretensiotfs,  and  claim  the 
sole  inheritance  of  that  Western  Empire,  of  which 
the  titles  and  ceremonies  of  his  court  presentetl  a 
grotesque  imitation.     The  task  was  an  easy  one 
after  what  had  been  already  accomplished.    Pre- 
vious wars  and  treaties  liad  so  redistributed  the 
territories  and  changed  the  constitution  of  the 
Germanic  Empire  that  it  coidd  hardly  be  said  to 
exist  in  anything  but  name.  .  .  .  Tlie  Emperor 
Francis,  partly  foreboding  tlie  events  that  were 
at  hand,  partly  in  order  to  meet  Napoleon's  as- 
sumption of  the  imperial  name  by  depriving  that 
name  of  its  peculiar  meaning,  began  in  A.  D. 
1805  to  style  himself  'Hereditary  Emperor  of 


Austria,'  while  retaining  at  the  same  time  his 
former  title.  The  next  act  of  the  dmma  was  one 
in  which  we  may  more  readily  pardon  the  am- 
bition of  a  foreign  con(iucror  than  X\\v  traitorous 
seltishness  of  the  German  princes,  who  broke 
every  tie  of  ancient  friendship  and  duty  to  grovel 
at  Ins  throne.  By  the  Act  of  the  Confedera 
tion  of  the  Ithine,  signed  at  Paris,  July  12th. 
IHOO,  Bavaria,  Wl'irtemiierg,  Baden,  and  several 
other  states,  sixteen  in  all,  withdrew  from  the 
body  and  repudiated  the  laws  of  the  Empire, 
while  on  August  1st  the  French  envoy  at  Ite- 
gensburg  annoiim;  1  to  the  Diet  that  his  master, 
who  liad  consented  to  become  Protector  of  the 
Confederate  |)rinces,  no  longer  recognized  the 
existence  of  the  Empire.  Fnincis  II.  resolved  at 
once  to  anticipate  this  new  Odoacer,  and  by  a 
declaration,  dated  August  Oth,  1800,  resigned  the 
imperial  dignity.  His  deed  states  that  finding 
it  impossible,  in  the  altered  state  of  iliings,  to 
fullil  the  obligations  imposed  by  his  capitula- 
tion, he  con.siders  as  dissolved  the  bonds  which 
attached  him  to  the  (}ermani(!  Ixjdy.  releases 
from  their  allegiance  the  stales  who  "formed  it, 
and  retires  to  the  goviinment  of  his  hereditary 
dominions  under  tlu;  title  of  'Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria.' Throughout,  the  term 'German  Empire' 
(Deutsches  Reich)  is  employed.  But  it  was  the 
crown  of  Augustus,  of  Constantine,  of  ('harles,  of 
Maximilian,  that  Francis  of  Hapsburg  laid  (h)wn. 
and  a  new  era  in  the  world's  history  was  marked 
by  the  fall  of  its  most  venerable  institution. 
One  thousand  and  six  years  after  Leo  the  Pope 
had  crowned  the  Frankish  king,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  tifty-eight  years  after  Ciesar  had  con- 
quered at  Pharsalia,  the  Holy  Roman  Empire 
came  to  its  end." — J.  Bryce,  The  llohj  lioman 
Empire,  ch.  20. 

A.  D.  i8o6  (January— August).— The  Con- 
federation of  the  Rhine. — Cession  of  Hanover 
to  Prussia. — Double  dealing  and  weakness  of 
the  latter. — Her  submission  to  Napoleon's  in- 
sults and  wronc^s. — Final  goading  of  the  na- 
tion to  war. — "  The  object  at  which  all  French 
lioliticians  had  aimed  since  the  outbreak  of  the 
Itevolutioeary  War.  the  exclusion  of  both  Aus- 
tria and  Prussi:i  from  influence  in  Western  Ger- 
many, was  now  completely  attained.  The  tri- 
umph of  French  statesmanship,  the  consumma- 
tion of  two  centuries  of  German  discord,  was 
si'en  in  the  Act  of  Fetleration  subscribed  by  the 
Western  German  Sovereigns  in  the  summer  of 
1806.  By  this  Act  the  Kings  of  Bavaria  and 
WUrtemberg,  the  Elector  of  Baden,  and  lii  minor 
princes,  united  themselves,  in  the  League  known 
as  the  Rhenish  Confederacy,  under  the  protection 
of  the  French  Empe.or,  and  undertook  to  fur- 
nish contingents,  amounting  to  68,000  men,  in  all 
wars  in  which  the  French  Empire  should  engage. 
Their  connection  with  the  ancient  Germanic 
Body  was  completely  severed ;  the  very  town  in 
which  the  Diet  of  the  Empire  l.ad  held  its  meet- 
ings was  annexed  by  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Confederacy.  The  Confederacy  itself,  with  a 
population  of  8,000,000,  became  for  all  purposes 
of  war  and  foreign  policy  a  part  of  France.  Its 
armies  were  organised  by  French  oflicers;  its 
frontiers  were  fortified  by  French  engineers;  its 
treaties  were  made  for  it  at  Paris.  In  the  domes- 
tic changes  which  took  place  within  these  States 
the  work  of  consolidation  begun  in  1801  was  car- 
ried forward  with  increased  vigour.  Scores  of 
tiny  principalities  which  had  escaped  dissolution 
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in  the  earlier  movement  were  now  absorbed  by 
their  stronger  neighbours.  .  .  .  With  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  lilienish  Confederiiey  and  tlie 
contpiest  of  Naples,  Napoleon's  empire  reaehed, 
but  did  not  overijass,  the  lindts  within  whieh  the 
sovereignty  of  trance  might  prol)ably  have  been 
long  maintained.  ...  If  we  may  judge  from 
the  feeling  witli  which  Napoleon  was  regarded 
in  Germany  down  to  the  ndddle  of  the  year  1800, 
and  in  Italy  down  to  a  much  later  date,  the  Em- 
pire then  founded  might  have  been  permanently 
upheld,  if  Napoleon  had  abstained  from  attack- 
ing other  States."  During  the  winter  of  1800, 
Count  liaugwit/,  the  I'russian  ndnister,  had  vis- 
ited I'aris  "for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  some 
moditleation  in  tlie  treaty  which  he  had  signed 
fat  the  i)aiacc  of  Hchiinbrunn,  near  Vienna]  on  be- 
half of  l'rus.sia  after  the  battle  of  A\isterlitz. 
The  princij)al  feature  in  that  treaty  had  lH;en  the 
grant  of  Ihinover  to  Prussia  by  the  French  Em- 
peror in  return  for  its  alliance.  This  was  the 
point  which  above  all  others  excited  King  Fred- 
erick William's  fears  and  scruples.  lie  desired 
to  acfjuire  Hanover,  but  he  also  desired  to  derive 
Ids  title  rather  from  its  English  owner  [King 
George  III.,  who  was  also  Elector  of  llanovei-J 
than  from  its  French  invader.  It  was  the  object 
of  Haugwitz'  visit  to  Paris  to  obtain  an  altera- 
tion in  the  terms  of  the  treaty  which  should 
make  the  Prussian  occupation  of  Hanover  ap- 

Kear  to  be  merely  provisional,  and  reserve  to  the 
[ing  of  England  at  least  a  nonunal  voice  in  its 
ultimate  transfer.  In  full  confidence  that  Napo- 
leon would  agree  to  such  a  change,  tlie  King  of 
Prussia,  on  taking  possession  of  Hanover  in  Jan- 
uary, 1800,  concealed  the  fact  of  its  cession  to 
himself  by  Napoleon,  and  published  an  untruth- 
ful proclamation.  .  .  .  The  bitter  truth  that  the 
treaty  between  France  and  Prussia  contained  no 
single  word  reserving  the  rights  of  the  Elector, 
and  tiiat  the  very  idea  of  qmdifying  tlie  abso- 
lute cession  of  Hanover  was  an  afterthought, 
lay  liidden  in  the  conscience  of  the  Prussian 
Government.  Never  had  a  Government  more 
completely  placed  itself  at  the  mercy  of  a  pitiless 
enemy.  Count  Haugwitz,  on  reaching  Paris, 
was  received  by  Napoleon  with  a  storm  of  indig- 
nation and  contempt.  Napoleon  declared  that 
the  ill-faith  of  Prussia  had  made  an  end  even  of 
that  miserable  pact  which  Inid  been  extorted 
after  Austerlitz,  and  insisted  tliat  Prussia  sliould 
openly  defy  Great  Brit^iin  by  closing  the  ports  of 
Northern  Germany  to  British  vessels,  and  by  de- 
claring itself  endowed  by  Napoleon  with  Han- 
over in  virtue  of  Napoleon's  own  right  of  con- 
quest. Haugwitz  signed  a  second  and  more 
humiliating  treaty  [February  15]  embodying 
these  conditions ;  and  the  Prussian  Government, 
now  brought  into  the  depths  of  contempt,  but 
unready  for  immediate  war,  executed  the  orders 
of  its  master.  ...  A  decree  was  published  ex- 
cluding the  ships  of  England  from  the  ports  of 
Prussia  and  from  those  of  Hanover  itself  (March 
28, 1800).  It  was  promptly  followed  by  the  seiz- 
ure of  400  Prussian  vessels  in  British  Jiarbours, 
and  by  the  total  extinction  of  Prussian  maritime 
commerce  by  British  privateers.  Scarcely  was 
Prussia  committed  to  this  ruinous  conflict  with 
Great  Britain  when  Napoleon  opened  negotia- 
tions for  peace  with  Mr.  Fox's  Government.  Tlie 
first  condition  required  by  Great  Britain  was  the 
restitution  of  Hanover  to  King  George  III.  It 
was  unhesitatingly  granted  by  Napoleon.    Thus 


was  Prussia  toluj  mocked  of  its  prey,  after  it  lind 
been  robbed  of  all  its  honour.  .  .  .  There  was 
scarcely  a  court itr in  iierlinwhodid  not  feel  that 
the  yoke  of  the  l<'rencli  had  become  past  ciidur- 
anc(>;  even  Haugwitz  hiuLsclf  now  considered 
war  as  a  (juestion  of  time.  The  patriotic  party 
in  the  capital  and  the  younger  oHlcers  «)f  the 
army  bitterly  denounced  the  dishonoured  Gov- 
ernment, and  urged  the  King  to  strike  for  the 
credit  of  his  country.  .  .  .  Brunswick  was  sum- 
moned to  tlie  King's  council  to  form  plans  of  a 
campaign ;  and  appeals  for  help  were  sent  to 
Vienna,  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  even  to  the  hostile 
Court  of  Lonchai.  The  condition  of  Prussia  at 
tills  critical  moment  was  one  whicli  tilled  with 
the  dee|)est  alarm  those  few  patriotic  statesmen 
wlio  were  not  blinded  by  national  vanity  or  by  a 
slavery  to  routine.  .  .  .  Early  in  the  year  1800  a 
paper  was  drawn  up  by  Stein,  exj)osing,  in  lan- 
guage seldom  used  by  a  statesman,  the  cliaracter 
of  the  men  by  wiiom  Frederick  William  was  sur- 
rounded, and  declaring  that  nothing  but  a  speedy 
eliange  of  system  could  save  the  Prussian  State 
from  utter  downfall  and  ruin.  Two  measures  of 
immediate  necessity  were  specified  by  Stein,  the 
establisliment  of  a  responsible  council  of  Minis- 
ters, and  the  removal  of  Haugwitz  and  all  his 
friends  from  power.  .  .  .  The  army  of  Prussia 
.  .  .  was  notliing  but  the  army  of  l-rederick  the 
Great  grown  twenty  years  older.  .  .  .  All  South- 
err  'rmany  was  still  in  Napoleon's  hands.  The 
appt  mce  of  a  Russian  force  in  Dalmatia,  after 
that  country  had  been  ceded  by  Austria  to  the 
French  Emperor,  had  given  Napoleon  an  excuse 
for  maintaining  his  troops  in  their  positions  be- 
yond the  Rhine.  As  the  probability  of  a  war 
with  Prussia  became  greater  and  greater,  Napo- 
leon tightened  his  grasp  ui)on  the  Confederate 
States.  Publications  originating  among  the  pa- 
triotic circles  of  Austria  were  beginning  to  ap- 
peal to  the  German  people  to  unite  against  a 
foreign  oppressor.  An  anonymous  pamphlet, 
entitled  'Germany  in  its  Deep  Humiliation,'  was 
sold  by  various  booksellers  in  Bavaria,  among 
others  by  Palm,  a  citizen  of  Nuremberg.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  Palm  was  even  acquainted 
with  the  contents  of  the  pamphlet ;  but  .  .  .  Na- 
poleon .  .  .  required  a  victim  to  terrify  those 
who,  among  the  German  people,  might  be  in- 
clined to  listen  to  the  call  of  patriotism.  Palm 
was  not  too  obscure  for  the  new  Charlemagne. 
The  innocent  and  unoffending  man,  innocent 
even  of  the  honourable  crime  if  attempting  to 
S)ive  his  country,  was  dragged  before  a  tribunal 
of  French  soldiers,  and  executed  witliin  twenty- 
four  hours  of  his  trial,  in  pursuance  of  the  im- 
perative orders  of  Napoleon  (August  26).  .  .  . 
Several  years  later,  .  .  .  the  story  of  Palm's 
deatli  was  one  of  those  that  kindled  the  bitterest 
sense  of  wrong;  at  the  time,  it  exercised  no  in- 
fluence tipon  the  course  of  political  events. 
Prussia  had  already  resolved  upon  war." — C.  A. 
Fyffe,  Jlist.  of  Maikrii  Europe,  v.  1,  ch.  0-7. 

Also  in  :  Sir  W.  Scoit,  Life  of  Napoleon,  ch. 
51-52. — J.  R.  Seeley,  Life  and  Times  of  Stein,  pt. 
2,  ch.  4-5  {v.  1). — P.  Lanfrey,  Iligt.  of  Napoleon, 
V.  2,  ch.  15. 

A.  D.  i8o6  (October),  —  Napoleon's  sudden 
invasion  of  Prussia. — The  decisive  battle  of 
Jena. — Prostration  of  the  Prussian  Kingdom. 
— "The  Emperor  of  Russia  .  .  .  visited  Berlin, 
when  the  feelings  of  Prussia,  and  indeed  of  all 
the  neighbouring  states,  were  in  this  fever  of 
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excitement.  He  ngiiiii  urffed  Frederick  Williitm 
to  take  up  armH  in  the  common  cuuhc,  hikI  otTcred 
to  back  liim  witii  till  tiiu  forci-H  of  iiis  own  ^rcut 
empire.  Tiie  Kn)?liHli  Kovemmt-nt,  fiikinvf  lul- 
vantftgo  of  tlic  Hume  criHis,  sent  Lord  .Morpitli  to 
Berlin,  witii  oilers  of  pccnniiiry  supplies —  uiiout 
tlie  acceptnnco  of  wliicli,  liowever,  tlic  uiixicty 
of  Prussia  on  tlie  8ul)jcTt  of  HiinoviT  created 
gome  ditticulty.  Lastly,  Hiionapartc.  well  in- 
formed of  what  was  passing  iu  Berlin,  and  d(!- 
sirous,  since  war  must  l)e,  to  hurry  Frederick 
into  the  field  ere  the  armies  of  tlie  Czar  could  lie 
joined  with  his,  now  poured  out  in  the  '  Moni- 
tcur' such  abuse  on  the  persons  and  characters 
of  the  Queen,  Prince  Louis,  and  every  illustrious 
patriot  tliroughout  Prussia,  that  the  general 
wratli  could  no  longer  be  held  in  check.  War- 
like preparations  of  every  kind  lilled  the  king- 
dom during  August  and  Heptenibcr.  On  tlie  1st 
of  October  the  Prussian  minister  at  Paris  pre- 
sented a  note  to  Talleyrand,  demanding,  among 
other  things,  that  tlie  lormation  of  a  confederacy 
in  the  north  of  Germany  should  no  longer  be 
thwarted  by  French  interference,  and  that  the 
French  troops  within  the  t(?rritories  of  tlie  Bhen- 
ish  League  should  recross  the  Rhine  into  France, 
by  the  8th  of  the  same  month  of  October.  But 
Napoleon  was  already  in  person  on  the  German 
side  of  the  Rhine ;  and  his  answer  to  the  I'rus- 
aian  note  was  a  general  order  to  his  own  troops, 
in  whicli  he  called  on  them  to  observe  iu  wliat 
manner  a  German  sovereign  still  dared  to  insult 
the  soldiers  of  Austerlitz.  Tlie  conduct  of  Prus- 
sia, in  thus  rushing  into  hostilities  without  wait- 
ing for  the  advance  of  the  Russians,  was  as  rash 
as  her  holding  back  from  Austria  during  the 
campaign  of  Austerlitz  had  been  cowardly.  As 
if  determined  to  profit  by  no  lesson,  tlie  Prussian 
council  also  directed  their  army  to  advance  to- 
wards the  French,  insteiul  of  lying  on  their  own 
frontier  —  a  repetition  of  tlie  great  leading  blun- 
der of  the  Austrians  in  the  preceding  year.  The 
Prussian  army  accordingly  invaded  the  Saxon 
provinces,  and  tlie  Elector  .  .  .  was  compelled 
to  accept  the  alliance  whicli  the  cabinet  of  Ber- 
lin urged  on  him,  and  to  join  his  troops  with 
those  of  tlie  power  by  wliich  ho  had  been  thus 
insulted  and  wronged.  No  sooner  did  Napoleon 
know  that  the  Prussians  had  advanced  into  the 
heart  of  Saxony,  than  lie  formed  the  jilan  of  his 
campaign ;  and  they,  persisting  in  their  advance, 
and  taking  up  tlieir  po.sition  Anally  on  the  Saale, 
afforded,  him,  as  if  studiously,  the  means  of  re- 
peating, at  tlieir  expense,  the  very  manceuvres 
which  liad  ruined  the  Austrians  in  the  preceding 
campaign."  Tlic  flank  of  the  Prussian  position 
was  turned, — the  bridge  across  the  Saale,  at  Saal- 
field,  having  been  secured,  after  a  hot  engage- 
ment with  the  corps  of  Prince  Lquis  of  Prussia 
who  fell  in  tlie  fight, — "the  French  army  passed 
entirely  round  them;  Napoleon  seized  Naum- 
burg  and  blew  up  tlie  magazines  there, —  an- 
nouncing, for  the  first  time,  by  this  explosion,  to 
the  King  of  Prcss'a  and  his  generalissimo  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  that  he  was  in  their  rear. 
From  tills  moment  tlie  Prussians  were  isolated, 
and  cut  off  from  all  their  resources,  t,s  completely 
as  the  army  of  Mack  was  at  Ulm.  when  the 
French  liad  passed  the  Danube  and  overrun 
Suabia.  Tlie  Duke  of  Brunswick  hastily  en- 
deavoured to  concentrate  his  forces  for  tlie  pur- 
pose of  cutting  his  way  back  again  to  the  frontier 
wliicb  he  had  so  rashly  abandoned.    Napoleon, 


meantime,  had  posted  Ids  divisions  so  as  to  watch 
the  chief  passages  of  the  Haale,  and  expected,  in 
eiintidetice,  IheiiKHaull  of  his  outwitted  opp<inent. 
It  was  now  that  he  found  leisure  to  answer  the 
manifesto  of  Frederick  William.  .  .  .  Iiis  letter, 
dated  at  Gera.  is  written  in  the  most  elaborate 
style  of  insult.  ,  .  .  The  Priis.sian  King  under- 
sKmmI  well,  on  learning  the  fall  of  Naumburg, 
the  imminent  danger  of  his  position;  and  his 
army  was  f<irtliwitli  set  in  motion,  in  two  great 
masses;  the  former, where  hi;  was  in  |)erson  pres- 
ent, advancing  towards  Naumburg;  the  latter 
attempting,  in  like  manner,  to  force  their  pas- 
sage through  the  French  line  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  .leiia.  The  K'ng's  march  was  arrested 
at  Auerstadt  by  Davoust,  who,  after  a  wverely 
contested  action,  at  length  repelled  tlu;  assailant. 
Napoleon  hlniself,  meanwhile,  was  engaged  with 
the  other  great  IkmIv  of  the  I'russians.  Arriving 
on  the  evening  of  tlie  18th  October  at  Jena,  ho 
perceived  that  the  enemy  were  ready  to  attempt 
the  advance  next  morning,  while  his  own  heavy 
train  was  still  six-and  thirty  hours'  march  in  Ins 
rear.  Not  discouniged  with  this  adverse  circum- 
stance, tlie  Emperor  laboured  all  night  in  directing 
and  encouraging  his  soldiery  to  cut  a  road  through 
the  rocks,  and  draw  up  by  that  means  such  light 
guns  as  he  had  at  command  to  a  position  on  a 
lofty  plateau  in  front  of  Jena,  where  no  man 
could  have  expected  beforehand  that  any  artil- 
lery whatever  should  be  planted.  .  .  .  Lannes 
commanded  the  centre,  Augereau  the  right,  Soult 
the  left,  and  Murat  the  reserve  and  cavalry. 
Soult  had  to  sustain  tlie  first  assault  of  the  Prus- 
sians, which  was  violent  —  and  sudden;  for  the 
mist  lay  so  tliick  on  tlie  field  that  the  armies 
were  within  half-gunshot  of  each  other  ere  the 
sun  and  wind  rose  and  discovered  them,  and  on 
that  instant  Mollendorf  charged,  '•'he  battle  was 
contested  well  for  some  time  on  this  point;  but 
at  length  Ney  appeared  in  the  rear  of  tin;  Em- 
peror with  a  fresli  division;  and  then  the  French 
centre  advanced  to  a  general  charge,  before 
which  tlie  Prussians  were  forced  to  retire.  They 
moved  for  some  space  in  good  order;  but  Murat 
now  poured  liis  nia.s,ses  of  cavalry  on  them, 
storm  after  storm,  with  such  rapidity  and  vehe- 
mence tliat  their  rout  became  inevitable.  It 
ended  in  the  complete  breaking  up  of  tlie  army 
—  horse  and  foot  all  flying  together,  in  the  con- 
fusion of  panic,  upon  tlie  road  to  Weimar.  At 
that  point  tlie  fugitives  met  and  mingled  with 
their  brethren  flying,  as  confusedly  as  themselves, 
from  Auerstadt.  In  the  course  of  this  disastrous 
day  20,000  Prussians  were  killed  or  tJiken,  300 
guns,  20  generals,  and  60  standards.  The  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  being 
wounded  in  tlie  face  with  a  grape-sliot,  was 
carried  early  off  the  field,  never  to  recover.  .  .  . 
The  various  routed  divisions  roamed  about  tlie 
country,  seeking  separately  the  means  of  escape : 
they  were  in  consequence  destined  to  fall  an 
easy  prey.  .  .  .  The  Prince  of  Ilohenlohe  at 
length  drew  together  not  less  than  50,000  of 
these  wandering  soldiers, "  and  retreated  towards 
tlie  Oder;  but  was  forced,  in  the  end,  to  lay 
down  his  arms  at  Prentzlow.  "His  rear,  con- 
sisting of  aliout  10,000,  under  the  command  of 
the  celebrated  General  Bluclier,  was  so  far  be- 
hind as  to  render  it  possible  for  them  to  attempt 
escape.  Their  lieroic  leader  traversed  the  coun- 
try with  them  for  some  time  unbroken,  and 
sustained  a  variety  of  assaults,  from  far  superior 
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niimbont,  wltli  the  nioNt  olmtiriato  roftnlulion. 
Hy  <li'Kr«'«'H,  liowt'vcr,  llio  Frciu-ii,  under  Hoiill, 
licminnl  liiin  in  on  oiw  Hido,  Miiriit  on  tlH>  otlifr, 
(Uid  Hcrnudottc  iippt-itrfd  close  behind  him.  lie 
wiiH  tliiiH  forced  to  throw  liiinHcIf  Into  liiilK'ck, 
where  II  Hcvere  nction  wiiH  f()U^:ht.  In  the  HireetH 
of  the  town,  on  the  flth  of  Noveiniter.  The  I'nm- 
Hliin,  In  this  biillle,  lost  4,(MK)  urisoners,  I'eHldes 
the  hIiiIh  iind  wounded  :  he  retreuled  to  Hchwertu, 
iind  there,  it  beln^  inipoHHible  for  lilin  to  ^o  fur- 
ther without  vlolalln^r  the  n<-utrulity  of  Denmark, 
on  the  morning  of  tln^  7tli,  lilucher  at  lent^th 
laid  down  IiIh  arms.  .  .  .  The  stronj^  fortres.ses 
of  the  I'ruKsian  monarcliy  made  as  InelTectual 
resl.ttaiiceas  IlKMirmies  in  the  Held.  .  .  .  Hiiona- 
jiarte,  in  person,  enliTcil  Heriin  on  the  'ir)lh  of 
Octolier;  and  before  the  end  of  November,  ex- 
cept KoniKsbcrjj —  where  the  Kliiff  himself  had 
found  refuse,  atul  gatliered  round  him  a  few 
thousand  troops  .  .  .  — and  a  few  less  Impor- 
tant fortresses,  the  whole  of  the  Oerman  ))osses- 
sions  of  the  house  of  lirandenbur^  wen;  in  tlii! 
hands  of  the  c'>n()ueror.  Louis  liuonaiiarte,  Kinji^ 
of  Holland,  meanwhile  had  ailvanced  into  West- 
phalia and  occupied  that  territory  also,  with 
great  part  of  Hanover,  East  Friesland,  Embden, 
and  th(!  dominions  of  llesse-Cassol. " — J.  O.  Lock- 
liart,  LifeofAdixdfon,  rh.  20. 

Also  in:  (!.  Adams,  Great  Camjmimm  in 
Ell ropfi  from  1790  to  1H70,  rh.  4. — Haron  .loniini, 
Lifr.  of  Napoleon,  rh.  0  (c.  2). — Mrmoirit  of  Napo- 
Iron  ilirtated  at  St.  Helena,  v.  6.  pp.  0()-72.— Sir 
A.  Alison,  JliHt.  of  Kuroi>r,  1789-1W15,  ch.  43  (r. 
10).— Duko  of  Itovigo,  Memoirs,  v.  1,  pt.  2,  eh. 
31-2B. 

A.  D.  i8o6  (October— December), —  Napo- 
leon's ungenerous  use  of  his  victory. — His  in- 
sults to  the  Queen  of  Prussia. — The  kingdom 
governed  as  conquered  territory. — The  French 
advance  into  Poland,  to  meet  the  Russians. — 
Saxony  made  a  kingdom. — "Naimleon  made  a 
8ever(!  and  unKeiu^rous  use  of  his  victor}'.  The 
old  Duke  of  IJriuiswick,  respectable  from  his  age, 
his  lutliievenu^nls  tinder  tho  Great  Frederick,  and 
the  hoiioumbic  wounds  he  had  recently  received 
on  tlie  lield  of  battle,  antl  who  had  written  a 
letter  to  Napoleon,  after  the  battle  of  Jena, 
recoinnieiiding  his  subjects  to  his  generosity, 
was  in  an  especial  manner  the  object  of  invec- 
tive. His  8ti''  3  were  overrun,  and  the  otllcial 
bulletins  disgraced  by  a  puerile  tirade  against  a 

Seneral  who  had  done  nothing  but  discharge  his 
uty  to  his  sovereign.  For  this  he  was  punished 
by  the  total  confiscation  of  his  dominions.  8o 
viruhmt  was  the  language  employed,  and  such 
the  a])prehensions  in  consequence  inspired,  that 
tlie  wounded  general  was  compelled,  with  great 
personal  suffering,  to  take  refuge  in  Altona, 
wlK^rc  he  soon  after  died.  The  Queen,  \\hose 
spirit  in  prosperous  and  constancy  in  adverse  for- 
tune bad  justly  endeared  her  to  her  subjects, 
and  rendered  Jier  the  admiration  of  all  Europe, 
was  pursued  in  successive  bulletins  with  un- 
manly sarcasms;  and  a  heroic  princess,  whose 
only  fault,  if  fault  it  was,  had  been  an  excess  of 
patriotic  ardour,  was  compared  to  Helen,  whose 
faithless  vices  had  involved  her  country  in  the 
calamities  consequent  on  the  siege  of  Troy.  Tho 
whole  dominions  of  the  Elector  of  Hesse  Cussel 
were  next  seized ;  and  that  prince,  who  had  not 
even  combated  at  Jena,  but  merely  permitted, 
when  he  could  not  prevent,  the  entry  of  tho 
Prussians  into  his  dominions,  was  dethroned  and 


<h'prlved  of  all  Ids  posst'ssloim.  .  .  .  Tlie  Prince 
of  Orange,  brother  In  law  to  the  King  of  Prussia, 
.  .  .  shared  the  same  fat4*;  while  to  the  nobles 
of  Uerlin  he  used  publicly  the  cruel  expression, 
more  withering  io  his  own  reputation  tlian  theirs, 
—  'I  will  reniler  that  noldesse  so  ii(M)r  that  lliey 
shad  be  obliged  to  beg  their  bread.' .  .  .  Mean- 
while the  French  arn-.ies,  without  any  further  re- 
sistance, took  po.sHcssloii  of  th(!  wiiole  ciiunlry 
lietwct^n  till!  Ithlneand  theOdiT;  and  In  the  rear 
of  the  victorious  bands  appeared,  in  severity  un- 
precedented even  In  the  revolutionary  armies, 
the  dismal  scourge  of  contributions.  Uesolved 
to  maintain  the  war  exclusively  on  the  provinces 
which  were  to  be  its  theatre,  Niipolcon  had  taken 
<mly  24,000  francs  in  (.pi-cie  across  the  Hhine  in 
tlic  military  chest  of  the  army.  It  soon  appeared 
from  whom  tlii!  dellciency  was  to  be  hUjiplied. 
Up  the  day  after  the  battle  of  Jena  appjiared  a 
proclamation,  <lirecting  the  hivy  of  an  e.xtrao-- 
dinarv  war  conlribulion  of  irll»,000,(»00  francs 
(ilO.JJOO.OOO)  on  the  countries  at  war  with  Prance, 
of  which  100,000,000  was  to  be  boriK!  by  tho 
Prussian  states  to  the  west  of  the  Vistula, 
25,000,000  by  the  Elector  of  Haxtmy  |who  had 
already  detacheil  hiuiself  from  bis  alliance  with 
Prussia),  and  the  remainder  l)y  tlu!  I es.ser  states 
in  the  Prussian  coiifederac-y.  This  enormous 
burden  .  .  .  was  levied  with  unn^lenting  sever- 
ity. .  .  .  Nor  was  this  all.  The  whole  civil  au- 
thorities who  remained  in  the  abandoned  prov- 
inces wen;  compelled  to  take  an  oath  of  lldelity 
to  the  French  Emperor, —  an  unprecedented  step, 
which  clearly  indicated  the  Intention  of  annex- 
ing till!  Prussian  dominions  to  the  great  nation. 
.  .  .  Early  in  November  then!  appeared  an  elab- 
orate ordinance,  whicli  provided  for  the  complete 
civil  organisation  and  military  occupation  of  tho 
whole  country  from  the  Hhine  to  the  Vistula. 
By  this  decree  the  conriuered  state's  were  divided 
into  four  departments;  those  of  Berlin,  of  Mag- 
deburg, of  Htettin,  and  of  Custrin;  the  military 
and  civil  government  of  the  whole  con(|uered 
territory  was  intrusted  to  a  governor-general  at 
Berlin,  having  under  him  eight  commanders  of 
proviiux'S  into  which  it  was  divided.  .  .  .  The 
same  systcsm  of  government  was  extended  to  tho 
duchy  of  Brunswick,  the  states  of  Hesse  and 
Hanover,  the  duchy  of  Mecklenburg,  and  tho 
llanse  towns,  including  Hamburg,  which  was 
speedily  oppressed  by  grievous  contributions. 
.  .  .  The  Emperor  openly  announced  his  deter- 
mination to  retain  possession  of  all  thcgo  states 
till  England  con.sented  to  his  demands  on  tho 
subject  of  the  liberty  of  the  seas.  .  .  .  Mean- 
while the  negotiations  for  the  conclusion  of  a 
separate  peace  between  France  and  Pru.ssia  were 
resumed.  .  .  .  Tho  severity  of  tho  terms  de- 
manded, as  well  as  .  .  .  express  assurances  that 
no  concessions,  how  great  soever,  could  lead  to  a 
separate  acconunodation,  as  Napoleon  was  re- 
solved to  retain  all  his  conquests  until  a  genenil 
peace,  led.  as  might  have  been  expected,  to  the 
rupture  of  the  negotiations.  Desperate  as  the 
fortunes  of  Prussia  were,  .  .  .  the  King  .  .  . 
declared  his  resolution  to  stand  or  fall  with  tho 
Emperor  of  liussia  [who  was  vigorously  pro- 
paring  to  fulfil  his  promise  of  help  to  the  stricken 
nation].  This  refusal  was  anticipated  by  Napo- 
leon. It  reached  him  at  Posen,  whither  ho  had 
advanced  on  his  road  to  the  Vis!  ,',ln ;  nnd  nothing 
remained  but  to  enter  vigorously  on  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war  in  Poland.    To  this  period  of 
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the  wftr  hclonffs  tlio  fnmotin  Ilcrlin  dorrop  (wu 
FnAN<K;  A.  I).  Iwm-INIOI  of  llic  aisi  N(iVi!in- 
Imt  iiKulimt  tho  cotiinK'nc  of  (In-iii  llritiklii.  .  .  . 
Nit|inli'(iii  .   .   .  lit    PoNcn,    ii)    I'ruHhiitii    I'lilutul, 

tfuvr    itlldiflU'i;    to   tlic  llrMlltii'M  of   lllllt    lllllm|i|)y 

kiii^doiii,  wlio  Clinic  t.>  liiiplorc  liin  Hn|i|iori,  to 
the  rcnmlim  of  its  oiicc  iniKlity  iltiiiiiiiioii.  His 
words  were  calciilutcd  to  i-xcitc  hopes  wliiih  his 
Hul)sr(|in'iil  conduct  never  reuiiMed.  .  .  .  Wliili- 
tlie  iimin  lioily  of  tiie  Freiicii  army  was  iidvuiiC' 
iuf<  by  rupid  slrliies  from  llie  v<r!er  to  tiie  Vis- 
tula, Nupoh'on,  ever  anxious  Ut  Heciin;  Ids  com- 
iitiinicHtions,  and  clear  his  rear  of  hosliie  hodies, 
caused  two  dilIVr(>iit  armicH  to  advance  to  HU|)port 
thi*  ilaniis of  tlie  invading  force.  .  .  .  Tlicwliole 
of  tile  iiortli  of  (Jermany  was  overrun  l»y  Kreii(;li 
troops,  wliile  KM), (MM)  were  iissenihiiiij,'  to  meet 
tli(!  formidalili*  legions  of  Uii.s.sia  in  tlie  iieart  of 
I'ohind.  Vast  as  tlie  forces  of  Napoleon  were, 
HUch  prodif^ioiiH  elTor'.s,  over  so  jfrcat  an  extent 
of  surface,  rendered  fresh  HU])plies  indis|)eiisiilile. 
The  senate  at  I'aris  was  ready  to  furnish  them; 
and  on  the  rciiuisition  of  tlie  Kmperor  H(),(MM) 
were  voti^d  from  tlio  youtli  wiio  were  to  arrive 
at  the  military  aj^e  in  IM07.  ...  A  treaty,  olTeii 
slvo  and  deft'iisive,  ItetwiM^n  Saxony  and  France, 
was  the  natural  result  of  these  successes.  This 
convention,  arranged  by  Talleyrand,  wis  sii,'ned 
at  1*1.  an,  on  the  12th  Uecemlier.  It  slipiiliitecl 
that  the  F'ector  of  Haxony  should  be  elevated  to 
the  (11^111  of  king;  he  was  admitli  d  into  the 
Cunfeueratiim  of  the  Uhine,  and  his  contingent 
fixed  at  20,000  men.  By  a  separiilo  article,  it 
was  provided  that  the  pas.sage  of  foreign  troops 
across  the  kin>(dom  of  iSaxoiiy  should  take  place 
without  the  (uiiisent  of  tli(!  sovereij^n :  a  provision 
which  HulUciently  pointed  it  out  as  a  military 
outpost  of  the  great  natiim — while,  by  a  subsid- 
iary treaty,  signed  at  I'osen  three  days  after- 
wards, the  whole  minor  princes  of  the  llouseof 
Saxony  were  iilsoiidmitt^jd  into  the  Confederacy. " 
—Sir  A.  Alison.  Jfiiit.  of  bJurope,  178«-18ir,,  ch. 
48.  »ect.  87-9«  (c.  10). 

Also  in:  P.  Lanfrey,  IHhI.  of  Xitpokon,  r.  3. 
ch.  10. — Mrs.  H.  Austin.  Genua m/  from  1700  to 
1814,  j^.  294,  and  after.— E.  U.  Hudson.  Life 
and  Timet!  of  Louina,  Queen  of  Pritma,  v.  3.  ck. 
8-9. 

A.  D.  1806-1807. —  Opening  of  Napoleon's 
campaign  against  the  Russians. — The  delud- 
ing of  tlie  Poles.— Indecisive  battle  of  Eylau. 
— ^I'he  campaign  against  the  Uussiaiis  "opened 
early  in  the  wmtcr.  The  1st  of  November,  the 
Russians  and  French  marched  towards  the  Vis- 
tula, the  former  from  the  Momcl,  the  hitler  from 
the  Oder.  Fifty  tlioiisand  Ilussians  pres.sed  for- 
ward under  General  IJenningsen;  a  second  and 
equal  army  followed  at  a  distance  with  a  reserve 
force.  Some  of  the  Russian  forces  on  the  Turk- 
ish frontier  were  recalled,  but  were  still  remote. 
The  lirst  two  Hussiiiii  armies,  with  the  remaining 
Prussians,  numbered  about  12o,000.  England 
made  many  promises  and  kept  few  of  them, 
thinking  more  of  conquering  Spanish  and  Dutch 
colenies  than  of  helping  her  allies.  Her  aid 
was  limited  to  a  small  reinforcement  of  the 
Swedes  guarding  Swedish  Pomerania,  the  only 
portion  of  Northern  Germany  not  yet  in  Prcncli 
power.  Qustavus  II.,  the  young  King  of  Swe- 
den, weak  and  impulsive,  rushed  headlong,  with- 
out a  motive,  into  the  .  .  .  alliance  [agninst 
•Napoleon],  destined  to  be  so  fatal  to  Sweden. 
.  .  .  Eighty  thousand  men  under  Murat  crossed 


th»  Odor  and  entered  PrusMian  Poland,  and  an 
ei|Uiil  number  stocnl  ready  to  NiiHtain  them. 
November  l»,  Davoiit's  division  entered  Posen. 
the  principal  town  of  the  Polish  provinces  still 
preserving  the  niitioniil  Ncntiment,  and  whose 
people  detested  PruHsiaii  rule  anil  resented  the 
treachery  with  which  I'russia  dismembered  Po 
land  after  swearing  alliance  with  lirr.  All  along 
the  road,  the  |iea.siiiils  hastened  to  meet  the 
French;  and  at  Po.scn.  Davout  was  hailed  with 
an  enthusiasm  which  moved  even  him,  cold  and 
severe  as  he  was,  and  he  urged  Napoleon  to  Jus 
tify  the  hopes  of  Poland,  who  looked  to  him  as 
her  savior.  The  ituHsiaii  vanguard  reached 
Warsaw  before  the  French,  but  made  no  elTort  to 
remain  there,  and  lecrossed  the  Vistula.  Novem 
her  2H,  Davout  and  .Miiriit  entered  tlu^  town,  and 
pulili(r  delight  knew  no  bounds.  It  would  b<'  a 
mere  illusion  to  fancy  th.tt  seiitiineiils  of  right 
and  justice  had  any  share  in  Napoleon's  resolve, 
and  that  he  was  stirred  by  a  desire  to  repair 
great  wrongs.  His  only  (|Uestion  was  wlielher 
the  resurrectir)!!  of  Poiaiid  would  increase  his 
greatiu'ss  or  not ;  and  if  liiMold  the  Sultan  that 
he  meant  to  restore  Poland,  it  was  because  he 
tlioiiglil  Turkey  would  assist  him  the  more  will 
iiigly  against  Jiussia.  Hi,'  also  olTered  part  of 
Silesia  to  Austria,  if  she  would  aid  liim  in  the 
restoration  of  Poland  by  the  cession  of  her  Polish 
provinces;  but  it  was  not  a  Hiilllcient  olTt^r,  and 
therefore  not  si-rioiis.  The  truth  was  that  ho 
wanteil  promise.')  from  thi^  Poles  before  he  made 
any  to  tliciii.  .  .  .  Tlioiisiiiids  of  Poles  enlisted 
under  the  French  Hag  and  Joined  the  Polish 
legions  left  from  the  Italian  war.  Napoleon  es- 
tablished a  provisional  government  of  well  known 
Poles  in  Warsaw,  and  reiiuired  nothing  liiit  vol- 
unteers (f  the  country,  lie  had  seized  without 
a  blow  that  line  of  the  Vistula  which  the  Priis 
siaii  king  would  not  barter  for  a  truce,  and  might 
have  gone  into  winter-iiiiartiTs  there;  but  the 
Uussians  were  close;  at  hand  on  tlii-  ojiposite 
sliore,  in  two  great  divisions  100, (MM)  strong,  in  a 
wooded  and  marshy  country  forming  a  sort  of 
triangles  whose  point  touches  tlu;  union  of  the 
Narew  and  Ukra  rivers  with  the  Vi.stula,  a  few 
leagues  below  Warsaw.  The  Russians  coimniini 
cated  witli  the  .sen  by  a  Prussian  corps  stationed 
between  them  anil  Dant/.ic.  Napoleon  would  not 
])ermit  them  to  hold  this  jiost,  and  resolved  to 
strike  a  blow,  before  going  into  wiiiter-iiiiarters, 
which  should  cut  them  olT  from  tin;  sea  and 
drive  them  back  towards  the  Memel  and  liilhu- 
ania.  He  crossed  the  Vistula,  December  31},  and 
attacked  the  Kussiiins  between  the  Narew  and  the 
Ukra.  A  series  of  bloody  battles  foll(;wed  [the 
most  important  being  at  Pultusk  and  Golymin, 
Dec.  30|  in  the  dense  forests  and  deep  bogs  of 
the  thawing  land.  Napoleon  .said  that  he  had 
discovered  a  tlfth  element  in  Poland, —  mud. 
itlen  and  horses  stuck  in  the  swairp  and  the  can- 
nons could  not  be  extricated.  Luckily  the  Rus- 
sians were  in  the  incompetent  hands  of  General 
Kamenski,  and  both  parties  fought  in  the  dark, 
the  labyrinth  of  swamps  and  woods  preventing 
either  army  from  guessing  the  other's  movements. 
The  Russians  were  llnally  driven,  with  great  loss, 
beyimd  the  Nurew  towards  the  forests  of  Hel- 
ostok,  and  a  Pruy'an  corps  striving  to  assist 
them  was  driven  ''tick  to  the  sea.  .  .  .  The  grand 
army  did  not  lon^'  enjoy  the  rest  it  so  much 
neeiled ;  for  the  Russians,  whose  losses  were  more 
than  made  up  by  the  arrival  of  their  rescrvos, 
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suddenly  resumed  the  offensive.  General  Ben- 
ningsen,  who  gave  a  fearful  proof  of  his  sinister 
energy  by  the  murder  of  Paul  I.,  had  been  put  in 
command  in  Kamenski's  place.  Marching  round 
the  forests  and  traversing  tlic  line  of  lakes  which 
divide  the  basin  of  the  Narew  from  those  water- 
courses flowing  directly  to  the  sea,  he  reached 
the  maritime  part  of  old  Pru.s.sia,  intending  to 
cross  the  Vistula  and  drive  the  French  from  their 
position  in  Poland.  He  had  hoped  to  surprise 
the  French  left  wing,  lying  between  the  Passarge 
and  Lower  Vistula,  but  arrived  too  late.  Ney 
and  Bernadotte  rapidly  concentrated  their  forces 
and  fought  with  a  bravery  which  arrested  the 
Russians  (January  25  and  37).  Napoleon  came 
to  the  rescue,  and  having  once  driven  the  enemy 
into  the  woods  and  marshes  of  the  interior,  now 
strove  to  turn  those  who  meant  to  turn  him,  by 
an  inverse  action  forcing  them  to  the  sea-coast. 
.  .  .  Benningsen  then  halted  beyond  Eylau,  and 
massed  his  forces  to  receive  battle  next  day  [Feb- 
ruary 8].  He  had  about  70,000  men,  twice  the 
artillery  of  Napoleon  (400  guns  against  200),  and 
hoped  to  be  joined  betimes  by  a  Prussian  corps. 
Napoleon  could  only  dispose  of  60,000  out  of  his 
300,000  men, — Ney  being  some  leagues  away 
and  Bernadotte  out  of  reach.  .  .  .  The  battle- 
field was  a  fearful  sight  ne.xt  day.  Twelve  V.  Mi- 
sand  Russians  and  10,000  French  lay  dying  and 
dead  on  the  vast  fields  of  snow  reddened  with 
blood.  The  Russians,  besides,  carried  off  15,000 
wounded.  '  What  an  ineffectual  massacre !'  cried 
Ney,  as  he  traversed  the  scene  of  carnage.  This 
was  too  true ;  for  although  Napoleon  drove  the 
Russians  to  the  sea,  it  was  not  in  tl  e  way  he 
desired.  Benningsen  succeeded  in  reaching  K'^-^- 
igsberg,  where  he  could  rest  and  reinforce  iiis 
army,  am'  ^-'apoleon  was  m  strong  enough  to 
drive  hiiii  rora  this  last  shelter." — H.  Martin, 
Popular  Hist,  of  France  from  1789,  v.  2,  ch.  11. 

Also  in  :  Baron  Jomini,  Life  of  Napoleon,  ch. 
10  (i\  2).  — C.  Joyneville,  Life  and  Times  of  Alex- 
ander I.,  V.  1,  ch.  8. — J.  C.  Ropes,  The  First  Na- 
poleon, lect.  3. — Baron  de  Marbot,  Memoirs,  v.  1, 
eh.  29-80. 

A.  D.  1806-1810. — Commercial  blockade  by 
the  English  Orders  in  Council  and  Napoleon's 
Decrees.    See  France:  A.  D.  1806-1810. 

A.  D.  1807  (February — June). —  Closer  alli- 
ance of  Prussia  and  Russia. — Treaty  of  Bar- 
tenstein. — Napoleon's  victory  at  Friedland. — 
End  of  the  campaign. —  The  effect  produced  in 
Europe  by  the  doubtful  battle  of  Eylau  "was 
unlucky  for  France;  in  Paris  the  Funds  fell. 
Bcnnigsen  boldly  ordered  the  Te  Deum  to  be 
sung.  In  order  to  confirm  his  victory,  re-organise 
his  army,  reassure.France,  re-i.stablish  the  opin- 
ion of  Europe,  encourage  the  Polish  insurrection, 
and  to  curb  the  ill-will  of  CJermany  and  Austria, 
Napoleon  remained  a  week  at  Eylau.  He  ne- 
gotiated: on  one  side  he  caused  Talleyrand  to 
write  to  Zastrow,  the  Prussian  foreign  minister, 
to  prc/pose  peace  and  his  alliance ;  he  sent  Ber- 
trand  to  Memel  to  offer  to  re-establish  the  King 
of  Prussia,  on  the  condition  of  no  foreign  inter- 
vention. He  also  tried  to  negotiate  with  Bcn- 
nigsen ;  to  which  the  latter  made  answer,  '  that 
his  master  had  charged  him  to  fight,  and  not  ne- 
gotiate.' After  some  hesitation,  Prussia  ended 
by  joining  her  fortunes  to  those  of  Russia.  By 
the  convention  of  Bartenstein  (25th  April,  1807) 
the  two  sovereigns  came  to  terms  on  the  follow- 
ing points : —  1.  The  re-establishment  of  Prussia 


within  the  limits  of  1805.  2.  The  dissoii  .lon  of 
the  Confederation  of  the  Ithine.  3.  The  restitu- 
tion to  Austria  of  the  Tyrol  and  Venice.  4.  "The 
accession  of  England  to  the  coalition,  and  the 
aggrandisement  of  Hanover.  5.  The  co-opera- 
tion of  Sweden.  6.  The  restoration  of  the  house 
of  Orange,  aud  indemnities  to  the  kings  of  Naples 
and  Sardinia.  This  document  is  important;  it 
nearly  reproduces  the  conditions  offered  to  Na- 
poleon at  the  Congress  of  Prague,  in  1813.  Rus- 
sia and  Prussia  proposed  then  to  make  a  more 
pressing  appeal  to  Austria,  Sweden,  and  Eng- 
land; but  the  Emperor  Francis  was  naturally 
undecif'ed,  and  the  Archduke  Charles,  alleging 
the  state  of  the  finances  and  the  army,  strongly 
advised  him  against  any  new  intervention.  Swe- 
den was  too  weak ;  and  notwithstanding  his  fury 
against  Napoleon,  Gustavus  IH.  had  just  been 
forced  to  treat  with  Mortier.  The  English  min- 
ister showed  a  remarkable  inability  to  conceive 
the  situation ;  he  refused  to  guarantee  tiie  new 
Russian  loan  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  millions,  and 
would  lend  himself  to  no  maritime  diversion. 
Napoleon  showed  the  greatest  diplomatic  activ- 
ity. The  Sultan  Selim  III.  declared  war  against 
Russir.;  General  Sebastiani,  the  envoy  at  Con- 
stantinople, put  the  Bosphorur  in  a  state  of  de- 
fence, and  repulsed  the  English  fleet  [see  Turks: 
A.  D.  1806-1807] ;  General  Gardant  'oft  for  Ispa- 
han, with  a  mission  to  cause  a  Persian  outbreak 
in  tlie  Caucasus.  Dantzig  had  capitulated  [May 
24,  after  a  long  siege],  and  Leftibvre's  40,000 
men  were  therefore  ready  for  service.  Massena 
took  36,000  of  them  into  Italy.  In  the  spring, 
Bennigsen,  who  had  been  reinforced  by  10,000 
regular  troops,  6,000  Cossacks,  and  the  Imperial 
Guard,  being  now  at  the  head  of  100,000  men, 
took  the  offensive ;  Gortchakof  commanding  the 
right  and  Bagration  the  left.  He  tried,  as  in  the 
preceding  year,  to  seize  Ney's  division ;  but  the 
latter  fought,  as  he  retired,  two  bloody  fights, 
at  Gutstadt  and  Ankendorff.  Bennigsen,  again 
in  danger  of  being  surrounded,  retired  on  Heils- 
berg.  He  defended  himself  bravely  (June  10); 
but  the  French,  extending  their  line  on  his  right, 
marched  on  Eylau,  so  as  to  cut  him  off  from 
KOnigsberg.  Tiie  Russian  generalissimo  re- 
treated ;  but  being  pressed,  he  had  to  draw  up  at 
Friedland,  on  the  Alle.  The  position  he  lizl 
taken  up  was  most  dangerous.  All  his  army  was 
enclosed  in  an  angle  of  the  Alle,  with  the  steep  bed 
of  the  river  at  their  backs,  which  in  case  of  mis- 
fortune left  them  only  one  means  of  retreat,  over 
the  three  bridges  of  Friedland.  .  .  .  '  Where  are 
the  Russians  concealed?'  asked  Napoleon  when 
he  came  up.  When  he  had  noted  their  situation, 
he  exclaimed,  '  It  is  not  every  day  that  one  sur- 
prises the  enemy  in  such  a  fault. '  He  put  -xnnes 
and  Victor  in  reserve,  ordered  Mortier  to  Oj^pose 
Gortchakof  on  the  left  and  to  remain  still,  as  the 
movement  which  '  would  be  made  by  the  right 
would  pivot  on  the  left. '  As  to  Ney,  he  was  to 
cope  on  the  right  with  Bagration,  who  was  shut 
in  by  the  angle  of  the  river ;  he  was  to  meet  them 
'with  his  head  down,'  without  taking  any  care 
of  his  own  safety.  Ney  led  the  charge  with  irre- 
sistible fury ;  the  Russians  were  riddled  by  his 
artillery  at  150  paces :  he  successively  crushed  the 
chasseurs  of  the  Russian  Guard,  the  Ismallovski, 
and  the  Horse  Guards,  burnt  Friedland  by  shells, 
and  cannonaded  the  bridges  which  were  the 
only  means  of  retreat.  .  .  .  'The  Russian  left  wing 
was  almost  thrown  into  the  river;  Bagration^ 
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with  the  Semenovski  and  other  troops,  was  hardly 
able  to  cover  the  defeat.  On  the  Uussian  right, 
Gortchakof,  who  had  advanced  to  attack  the 
immovable  Mortier,  had  only  time  to  ford  tlie 
Alle.  Count  Lambert  retired  with  29  guus  by 
the  left  bank;  the  rest  fled  by  the  right  bank, 
closely  pursued  by  the  cavalry.  Meanwhile 
Murat,  Davoust,  and  Soult,  who  had  taken  no 

Eart  in  the  battle,  arrived  before  Konigsberg. 
estocq,  with  25,000  men,  tried  to  defend  it,  but 
on  learning  the  disaster  of  Friedland  he  hastily 
evacuated  it.  Only  one  fortress  now  remained 
to  Frederick  William  —  the  little  town  of  Memel. 
The  Russians  had  lost  at  Friedland  from  15,000 
to  20,000  men,  besides  80  guns  (June  14,  1807). 
,  .  .  Alexander  had  no  longer  an  a.my.  Only  one 
man,  Barclay  de  Tolly,  proposed  to  continue  the 
war ;  but  in  order  to  do  this  it  would  be  necessary 
to  re-enter  Russia,  to  penetrate  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  empire,  to  burn  everything  on  the 
way,  and  only  present  a  desr.t  to  the  enemy. 
Alexander  hoped  to  get  off  more  cheaply,  lie 
wrote  a  severe  letter  to  Bennigsen,  and  gave  him 
powers  to  treat." — A.  Rambaud,  IliBt.  of  Runsia, 
v.  2,  ch.  12. 

Also  in  :  Duke  de  Rovigo,  Memoirs,  v.  2,  pt. 
1,  ch.  4-6. 

A.  D.  i8o7(June— July).— The  Treaty  of  Til- 
sit.— Its  known  and  its  unknown  agreements. 
— "Alexander  I.  now  determined  to  negotiate  in 
person  with  the  rival  emperor,  and  on  the  25th 
of  June  the  two  sovereigns  met  at  Tilsit,  on  a 
raft  which  was  moored  in  the  middle  of  the  Nie- 
men.  The  details  of  the  conference  are  a  secret, 
as  Napoleon's  subsequent  account  of  it  is  un- 
trustworthy, and  no  witnesses  were  present.  All 
that  is  certain  is  that  Alexander  I. ,  whose  char- 
acter was  a  curious  mixture  of  nobility  and  weak- 
ness, was  completely  won  over  by  his  conqueror. 
.  .  .  Napoleon,  .  ,  instead  of  attempting  to 
impose  extreme  terms  upon  a  country  which  it 
was  impossible  to  conquer,  .  .  .  offered  to  share 
with  Russia  the  supremacy  in  Europe  which  had 
been  won  by  French  arms.  The  only  conditions 
were  the  abandonment  of  the  cause  of  the  old 
monarchies,  which  seemed  hopeless,  and  an  al- 
liance with  France  against  England.  Alexander 
had  several  grievances  against  the  English  gov- 
ernment, especially  the  lu'cewarm  support  that 
had  been  given  in  recent  operations,  and  made 
no  objection  to  resume  the  policy  of  his  prede- 
cessors in  this  respect.  Two  interviews  sufficed 
to  arrange  the  basis  of  an  agreement.  Both 
sovereigns  abandoned  their  allies  without  scruple. 
Alexander  gave  up  Prussia  and  Sweden,  while 
Napoleon  deserted  the  cause  of  the  Poles,  who 
had  trusted  to  his  zeal  for  their  independence,  and 
of  the  Turks,  whom  his  envoy  had  recently  in- 
duced to  make  war  upon  Russia,,  The  Treaty  of 
Tilsit  was  speedily  drawn  up ;  on  the  7th  of  July 
peace  was  signed  between  France  and  Russia,  on 
the  9Ui  between  France  and  Prussia.  Frederick 
William  III.  had  to  resign  the  whole  of  his  king- 
dom west  of  the  Elbe,  together  witli  all  the  ac- 
quisitions which  Prussia  had  made  in  the  second 
and  third  partitions  of  Poland.  The  provinces 
that  were  left,  amounting  to  barely  half  of  what 
he  had  inherited,  were  burthened  with  the  pay- 
ment of  an  enormous  sum  as  compensation  to 
France.  Tlie  district  west  of  the  Elbe  was  imited 
with  Hesse-Cassel,  Brunswick,  and  ultimately 
with  Hanover,  to  form  the  kingdom  of  West- 
phalia, which  was  given  to  Napoleon's  youngest 


brother,  Jerome.  Of  Polish  Prussia,  one  prov- 
ince, Bialystock,  was  added  to  Russia,  and  the 
rest  was  made  into  the  grand  duchy  of  Warsaw, 
and  transfer'  d  to  Saxony.  Danzig,  with  the 
surrounding  !•  '  ry,  was  declared  a  free  state 
under  Prussiui,  A  Saxon  protecticm,  but  it  was 
really  subject  io  France  and  remained  a  centre 
of  French  power  on  the  Baltic.  All  trade  be- 
tween Pru.ssia  and  England  was  cut  off.  Alex- 
ander I.,  on  his  side,  recognised  all  Napoleon's 
new  creations  in  Europe  —  the  Confederation  of 
the  Rhine,  the  kingdoms  of  Italy,  Naples,  Hol- 
land, and  Westphalia,  and  undertook  to  mediate 
between  F;ance  and  England.  But  the  really 
important  agreement  between  Franco  an(l  Russia 
was  to  be  found,  not  in  the  formal  treaties,  but 
in  the  secret  coi.vi-ntions  which  were  arranged 
by  the  two  emperors.  Tlie  exact  text  of  these 
has  never  been  made  public,  and  it  is  probable 
that  .some  of  the  terms  rested  upon  verbal  rather 
than  on  written  trnderstandings,  but  the  gener.il 
drift  of  them  is  unquestionable.  The  bribe  of- 
fered to  Alexander  was  the  aggrandisement  of 
Russia  in  the  Eist.  To  make  him  an  accom- 
plice in  the  acts  of  Napoleon,  he  was  to  be  al- 
lowed to  annex  Finland  from  Sweden,  and  Mol- 
davia and  Wallaelna  from  Turkey.  With  regard 
to  England,  Russia  undertook  to  adopt  Napo- 
leon's blockade-system,  and  to  obtain  the  adhesion 
of  those  states  which  still  remained  open  to  Eng- 
lish trade  —  Sweden,  Denmark,  an(l  Portugal." — 
R.  Lodge,  Ilint.  of  Modern  Knrojie,  ch.  24,  Hcct.  25. 
— "  'I  thought,'  said  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena,  'it 
would  beneHt  the  world  to  drive  these  brutes, 
the  Turks,  out  of  Europe.  But  when  I  relljcted 
what  power  it  would  give  to  Russia,  from  the 
number  of  Greeks  in  the  Turkish  dominions  who 
majr  be  considered  Russians,  I  refused  to  consent 
to  It,  especially  as  Alexander  wanted  Constanti- 
no 'lie,  which  would  have  destroyed  the  equilib- 
rium of  power  in  Europe.  France  would  gain 
Egypt,  Syria,  and  the  islands;  but  those  were 
nc. 'hing  to  what  Russia  would  have  obtained.' 
This  coincides  with  Savary's  [Duke  de  Rovigo's] 
statement,  that  Alexander  told  him  Napoleon 
said  he  was  under  no  engagements  to  the  new 
Sultan,  and  that  changes  in  the  world  inevitably 
changed  the  relations  of  states  to  one  another ; 
and  again,  Alexander  said  that,  in  their  conver- 
sations at  Tilsit,  Napoleon  often  told  him  he  did 
not  require  the  evacuation  of  Moldavia  and  Wal- 
lachia;  he  would  place  things  in  a  train  to  dis- 
pense with  it,  and  it  was  not  possil)le  to  suffer 
longer  the  presence  of  the  Turks  in  Europe.  '  He 
even  left  me,' said  Alexander,  'to  entertain  the 
project  of  driving  them  back  into  Asia.  It  is 
only  since  that  he  has  returned  to  the  idea  of 
leaving  Constantinople  to  them,  and  some  sur- 
rounding provinces.'  One  day,  when  Napoleon 
was  talkmg  to  Alexander,  he  asked  his  secretary, 
M.  Meneval,  for  tlie  map  of  Turkey,  opened  it, 
then  renewed  the  conversation ;  and  placing  his 
finger  on  Constantinople  said  several  times  to  the 
secretary,  though  not  loud  enough  to  be  heard 
by  Alexander,  'Constantinople,  Constantinople, 
never.  It  is  tlie  capital  of  the  world.'  ...  It  is 
very  evident  in  their  conversations  that  Napoleon 
agred  to  his  [Alexander's]  poss(  ing  himself  of 
the  Turkish  Empire  up  to  the  1j  m,  if  not  be- 
yond; though  Bignon  denies  that  any  plan  for 
the  actual  partition  of  Turkey  was  embodied  in 
the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  llardenberg,  not  always 
well  informed,  asserts  that  it  was.    Savary  says 
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he  could  not  believe  that  Napoleon  would  have 
abandoned  the  Turks  without  a  conipensjition  in 
some  other  quarter;  and  he  felt  certain  Alexan- 
der had  agreed  in  return  to  Napoleon's  project 
for  the  conquest  of  Spain,  '  which  the  Emperor 
had  very  much  at  heart.'" — C.  Joyneville,  Life 
and  Times  of  Alexander  I. ,  v.  1,  ch.  8. 

Also  in:  Sir  A.  Alison,  Jliitt.  of  Europe,  1789- 
1815,  ch.  46  (p.  10).— Count  Miot  ile  Melito,  Mem- 
oirs, ch.  24. — P.  Lanfrey,  Hist,  of  Napoleon,  ch.  3- 
4. — Prince  de  Talleyrand,  Memoirs,  pt.  3  (b.  1). — 
A.  Thiers,  Hist,  of  the  Consulate  and  tlie  Empire, 
bk.  27  (r.  2). 

A.  D.  1807  (July). — The  collapse  of  Prussia 
and  its  Causes. — "For  the  live  years  that  fol- 
lowed, Prussia  is  to  be  conceived,  in  addition  to 
all  her  other  lumiiliations,  as  in  the  hands  of  a 
remorseless  creditor  whose  claims  are  decided  by 
himself  without  appeal,  and  who  wants  more 
than  all  he  can  get.  She  is  to  be  thought  of  as 
supporting  for  more  than  a  year  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Treaty  a  French  army  of  more 
than  150,000  men,  then  as  supporting  a  French 
garrison  in  three  principal  fortresses,  and  finally, 
just  before  the  period  ends,  as  having  to  support 
the  huge  Kus.sian  expedition  in  its  passage 
through  the  country.  ...  It  was  not  in  fact 
from  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit,  but  from  the  systera- 
atic  breach  of  it,  that  the  sufferings  of  Prussia 
between  1807  and  1813  arose.  It  is  indeed  hardly 
too  much  to  say  that  the  advantage  of  the  Treaty 
was  received  only  by  France,  and  that  the  only 
object  Napoleon  can  have  had  in  signing  it  was 
to  inflict  more  harm  on  Prussia  than  he  could  in- 
flict by  simply  continuing  the  war.  Such  was 
the  downfall  of  Prussia.  The  tremendousness  of 
the  catastrophe  strikes  us  less  because  we  know 
that  it  was  soon  retrieved,  and  that  Prussia  rose 
again  and  became  greater  than  ever.  But  could 
this  recovery  be  anticipated  ?  A  great  nation, 
wc  say,  cannot  be  dissolved  by  a  few  disasters; 
patriotism  and  energy  will  retrieve  everything. 
But  precisely  these  seemed  wanting.  The  State 
seemed  to  have  fallen  in  pieces  because  it  had  no 
principle  of  cohesion,  and  was  only  held  together 
by  an  artificial  bureaucracy.  It  had  been  cre- 
ated by  the  energy  of  its  government  and  the 
efficiency  of  its  soldiers,  and  now  it  appeared  to 
come  to  an  end  because  its  government  had 
ceased  to  be  energetic  and  its  soldiers  to  be  effi- 
cient. The  catastrophe  could  not  but  seem  as 
irremediable  as  it  was  sudden  and  complete." 
There  may  be  discerned  "three  distinct  causes 
for  it.  First,  the  undecided  and  pusillanimous 
policy  pursued  by  the  Prussian  government  since 
1803  had  an  evident  influence  upon  the  result  by 
making  the  great  Powers,  particularly  England 
and  Austria,  slow  to  render  it  assistance,  and  also 
by  making  the  commanders,  especially  Bruns- 
wick, irresolute  in  action  because  they  could  not, 
even  at  the  last  moment,  believe  the  war  to  be 
serious.  This  indecision  we  have  observed  to 
have  been  connected  with  a  mal-organisation  of 
the  Foreign  Department.  Secondly,  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  military  system,  which  led  to  the  sur- 
render of  the  fortresses.  Thirdly,  a  misfortune 
for  which  Prussia  was  not  responsible,  its  deser- 
tion by  Russia  at  a  critical  moment,  and  the  for- 
mation of  a  cloM  alliance  between  Russia  and 
Prance." — J.  R.  Seeley,  Life  and  Times  of  Stein, 
pt.  2,  ch.  5  (r.  1). 

A.  D.  1807-1808.— The  great  Revolutionary 
Reforms  of  Hardenberg,  Stein  and   Scharn- 


horst. — Edict  of  Emancipation. — Military  re- 
organization.— Beginning  of  local  self-govern- 
ment.— Seeds  of  a  new  national  life. — "The 
work  of  tliose  who  resisted  Napoleon  —  even  if 
no  one  of  them  should  ever  be -placed  in  the  high- 
est class  of  the  benefactors  of  mankind  —  has  in 
some  cases  proved  enduring,  and  nowhere  so 
much  as  in  Germany.  They  began  two  great 
works  —  the  reorganisation  of  Prussia  and  the 
revival  of  the  German  nationality,  and  time  has 
deliberately  ratified  their  views.  Without  retro- 
gression, without  mistake,  except  the  mistake 
which  in  such  matters  is  the  most  venial  that  can 
be  committed,  that,  namely,  of  over-caution,  of 
excessive  hesitation,  the  edifice  which  was  then 
founded  has  been  raised  higher  and  higher  till 
it  is  near  completion.  .  .  .  Because  Frederick- 
William  III.  remains  quietly  seated  on  the  throne 
through  the  whole  period,  we  remain  totally  un- 
aware that  a  Prussian  revolution  took  place  then 
—  a  revolution  so  comprehensive  that  the  old 
reign  and  glories  of  Frederick  may  fairly  be  said 
to  belong  to  another  world  —  to  an  '  aucien  re- 
gime '  that  has  utterly  passed  away.  It  was  a 
revolution  which,  though  it  did  not  touch  the 
actual  framework  of  government  in  such  a  way 
as  to  substitute  one  01  Aristotle's  forms  of  gov- 
eri  int  for  another,  yet  went  so  far  beyond  gov- 
erninent,  and  made  such  a  transformation  both  in 
industry  and  culture,  that  it  deserves  the  name 
of  revolution  far  more,  for  instance,  than  our 
English  Revolution  of  the  17th  century.  ...  In 
Prussia  few  of  the  most  distinguished  statesmen, 
few  even  of  those  who  took  the  lead  in  her  libera- 
tion from  Napoleon,  were  Prussians.  BUlcher 
himself  began  life  in  the  service  of  Sweden, 
Schamhorst  was  a  Hanoverian,  so  was  Harden- 
berg,  and  Stein  came  from  Na.ssau.  Niebuhr 
was  enticed  to  Berlin  from  the  Bank  of  Copen- 
hagen. Hardenbcrg  served  George  III.  and 
afterwards  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  before  he  en- 
tered the  service  of  Frederick- William  II. ;  and 
when  Stein  was  dismissed  by  Frederick- William 
III.  in  the  midst  of  the  war  of  1806,  though  he 
was  a  man  of  property  and  rank,  he  took  meas- 
ures to  ascertain  whether  they  were  in  want  of 
a  Finance  Alinister  at  St.  Petersburg.  .  .  .  We 
misapprehend  the  nature  of  what  took  place 
when  we  say,  as  we  usually  do,  that  some  im- 
portant and  useful  reforms  were  introduced  by 
Stein,  Hardenberg,  and  Schamhorst.  In  the  first 
place,  such  a  word  as  reform  is  not  properly  ap- 
plied to  changes  so  vast,  and  in  the  second  place, 
the  changes  then  made  or  at  least  commenced, 
went  far  beyond  legislation.  We  want  some 
word  stronger  than  reform  which  shall  convey 
that  one  of  the  greatest  events  of  modern  history 
now  took  place  in  Prussia.  Revolution  would 
convey  this,  but  unfortunately  we  appropriate 
that  word  to  changes  in  the  form  of  government, 
or  even  mere  changes  of  dynasty,  provided  they 
are  violent,  though  such  changes  are  commonly 
quite  insignificant  compared  to  what  now  took 
place  in  Prussia.  .  .  .  The  form  of  government 
indeed  was  not  changed.  Not  merely  did  the 
king  continue  to  reign,  but  no  Parliament  was 
created  even  with  powers  ever  so  restricted. 
Another  generation  had  to  pass  away  before  this 
innovation,  which  to  us  seems  the  beginning  of 
political  life,  took  place.  But  a  nation  must  be 
made  before  it  can  be  made  free,  and,  as  we  have 
said,  in  Prussia  there  was  an  administration  (in 
great  disorder)  and  an  army,  but  no  nation.    When 
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Stein  was  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs  ia  thu 
autumn  of  1807,  he  seems,  at  first,  hardly  to  have 
been  aware  that  anything  was  called  for  beyond 
the  reform  of  the  acfministration,  and  the  removal 
of  some  abuses  in  the  army.  Accordingly  he  did 
reform  the  administration  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom,  remo<lelling  the  whole  machinery  both 
of  central  and  local  government  which  liad  come 
down  from  the  father  of  Frederick  the  Great.. 
But  the  other  work  also  was  forced  upon  him, 
and  he  began  to  create  the  nation  by  emancipat- 
ing the  peasantry,  while  Scharuhorstand  Gneise- 
nau  were  brooding  over  the  ideas  winch,  five 
years  later,  took  shape  in  tiie  Landwehr  of  East 
Prussia.  Besides  emancipating  the  peasant  he 
emancipated  industry, —  everywhere  abolishing 
that  strtmge  cast^j  system  which  divided  tlie  popu- 
lation rigidly  into  nobles,  citizens,  and  peasants, 
and  even  stamped  every  acre  of  laud  in  the 
country  with  its  owu  luialterablc  rank  as  noble, 
or  citizen,  or  peasant  land.  Emancipation,  so  to 
speak,  had  to  be  given  before  enfrancliisement. 
The  peasant  must  ha^'e  something  to  live  for; 
freewill  must  be  awakened  in  the  citizen ;  and  he 
must  be  taught  t.j  fight  for  something  before  he 
could  receive  political  liberty.  Of  such  liberty 
Stein  only  provided  one  modest  germ.  By  his 
Stildteorduung  he  introduced  popidar  election 
into  the  towns.  Tlius  Prussia  and  France  set 
out  towards  political  libertv  by  different  road.s. 
Pru^.'sia  began  modestly  w  •>  local  liberties,  but 
did  not  for  a  long  time  attempt  a  Parliament. 
France  with  iicr  charte,  and  in'imitation  of  France 
many  of  the  small  German  States,  had  grand  popu- 
lar Parliaments,  but  no  local  liberties.  And  so 
for  a  long  time  Prussia  was  regarded  a-s  a  back- 
ward State.  ...  It  was  only  by  accident  that 
Stein  stopped  short  at  municipal  liberties  and 
created  no  Parliament.  He  would  have  gone 
further,  and  in  the  last  years  of  the  wartime 
Hardenberg  did  summon  ueliberdtlve  ivssemblics, 
which,  however,  fell  into  di?use  again  after  the 
peace.  ...  In  spite  however  of  all  reaction,  the 
change  irrevocably  made  by  the  legislation  of 
that  time  was  similar  to  that  made  in  France  by 
the  Revolution,  and  caused  the  age  before  Jena 
to  be  regarded  as  an  'ancien  regime.'  But  in 
addition  to  this,  a  change  had  been  made  in  men's 
minds  and  thoughts  by  the  shocks  of  the  time, 
which  prepared  the  way  for  legislative  changes 
which  have  taken  place  since.  How  unprece- 
dented in  Prussia,  for  instance,  was  the  dicta- 
torial authority  wielded  by  Hardenberg  early  in 
1807,  by  Stein  in  the  latter  part  of  that  year  and 
in  1808,  and  by  Hardenberg  again  from  1810 
onwards!  Before  that  time  in  tiie  history  of 
Prussia  we  find  no  subject  eclipsing  or  even  ap- 
proaching the  King  in  imporuincc.  Prussia  had 
been  ma^c  what  she  was  almost -entirely  by  her 
electors  and  kings.  In  war  and  organisation 
alike  all  had  been  done  by  tlie  Great  Elector  or 
Frederick- William  I.,  or  Frederick  tlie  Great. 
But  now  this  is  suddenly  changed.  Everything 
now  turns  on  the  minister.  Weak  ministers  are 
expelled  by  pressure  put  upon  the  king,  strong 
ones  are  forced  upon  him.  He  is  compelled  to 
create  a  new  ministerial  power  much  greater  than 
that  of  an  English  Prime  Jlinister,  and  more  like 
that  of  a  Grand  Vizier,  and  by  these  dictators 
the  most  comprehensive  innovations  are  made. 
The  loyalty  of  the  people  was  not  impaired  by 
this ;  on  the  contrary,  Stein  and  Hardenberg  saved 
the  Monarchy ;  but  it  evidently  transferred  the 


Monarchy,  though  safely,  to  a  lower  pedestal." — 
J.  li.  Seeley,  J'nimun  llMory  {.\facmiUan'n  Mag., 
v.  36,  pp.  342-351). 

Also  in  :  The  same,  Life  and  Tiim»  of  Stein, 
pt.  3-5  (o.  1-2).— R.  B.  D.  Morier,  Agrarian 
I^r/idatioii  of  I'mgnid  (Si/Hteinn  of  Land  Tenure: 
L'ohden  Vluh  Esmij/s,  c/i.  5). 

A.  D.  i8o8. — The  Awrakeningof  the  national 
spirit. — Effects  of  the  Spanish  rising,  and  of 
richte's  Addresses. — The  beginnings  of  the 
great  rising  in  Si)ain  against  Napoleon  (sec 
Spain:  A.  1).  1808.  and  after)  "were  watched 
by  Stein  from  Berlin  while  lie  was  engaged 
in  negotiating  with  Daru;  we  can  imagine  with 
what  feelings!  His  cause  had  been,  since  his 
ministry  began,  substantially  the  same  as  that 
of  Spain;  but  he  had  perluips  understood  it 
himself  but  dimly,  at  any  rate  lioped  but 
faintly  to  see  it  prosper.  But  now  he  rijjcns  at 
once  into  a  great  nationality  statesman;  the 
reforms  of  Prussia  begin  at  once  to  take  a  more 
military  stamp,  and  to  jioint  more  decisively  to 
a  great  uprising  of  the  German  race  against  the 
foreign  oppressor.  The  change  of  feeling  winch 
took  place  in  Prussia  after  the  begimnng  of  the 
Spanish  troubles  is  very  clearly  marked  in  Stein's 
autobiography.  Aftci  describing  tlie  negotia- 
tions at  Paris  and  Berlin,  ...  he  begins  a  new 
paragrapii  thus:  'The  popular  war  which  had 
broken  out  in  Spain  and  was  attended  with  good 
success,  had  heightened  the  irritation  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Prussian  State  caused  by  the 
hunuliation  they  had  suffered.  All  thirsted  for 
revenge;  jilans  of  insurrection,  which  aimed  at 
exterminating  the  French  scattered  about  the 
country,  were  arranged ;  amon;^  others,  one  was 
to  be  airried  out  at  Berlin,  and  I  had  the  greatest 
trouble  to  keep  the  leaders,  who  confided  their 
intentions  to  me,  from  a  premature  outbreak. 
We  all  watched  the  progress  of  the  Spanish  war 
and  the  commencement  of  the  Austrian,  for  tlio 
preparations  of  that  Power  had  not  remained 
a  secret;  expectation  was  strained  to  the  highest 
point;  pains  were  necessary  to  moihirate  the  ex- 
cited eagerness  for  resistance  in  order  to  profit  by 
it  in  more  favourable  circumstances.  .  .  .  Piclite's 
Addresses  to  the  Germans,  delivered  during  the 
French  occupation  of  Berlin  and  printed  under 
the  censorship  of  JI.  Bignon,  the  Intendant,  had 
a  great  effect  upon  the  feelings  of  the  cultivated 
class.'  .  .  .  That  in  the  midst  of  such  weighty 
matters  he  sliould  remember  to  mention  Ficlite's 
Addresses  is  a  remarkaule  testimony  to  the  effect 
produced  by  them  on  the  public  mind,  and  at 
the  same  time  it  leads  us  to  conjectun;  that  they 
must  have  strongly  infiuenced  his  own.  They 
had  been  delivered  in  the  winter  at  Berlin  and 
of  course  could  not  be  heard  by  Stein,  who  was 
then  with  the  King,  but  they  were  not  published 
till  April.  As  affecting  public  opinion  there- 
fore, and  also  as  known  to  Stein,  tlie  book  was 
almost  exactly  of  the  same  date  as  the  Si)aiiish 
Rebellion,  and  it  is  not  unnatural  that  he  should 
mention  the  two  influences  together.  .  .  .  When 
the  lectures  were  delivered  at  Berlin  a  rising  in 
Spain  was  not  dreamed  of,  and  even  when  they 
were  pulilislied  it  had  not  tjiken  place,  nor  could 
clearly  be  foreseen.  And  yet  they  teacii  the 
same  lesson.  That  doctrine  of  nationality  which 
was  taught  ailirmatively  by  Spain  had  been 
suggested  to  Ficlite's  mind  by  tiie  reductio  ad 
absurdum  which  events  had  given  to  the 
negation  cf  it  in  Qernmny.     Nothing  could  be 
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more  convincing  than  tlie  concurrence  of  the 
two  metliods  of  proof  at  the  same  moment,  and 
the  proplietic  elevation  of  these  discourses 
(which  mav  have  furnished  a  model  to  Carlyle) 
was  well  fitted  to  drive  the  lesson  home,  par- 
ticularly to  a  mind  like  Stein's,  which  was  quite 
capable  of  being  impressed  by  large  principles. 
.  .  .  Fichte's  Addresses  do  not  profess  to  have 
in  the  first  instance  nationality  for  their  subject. 
They  profess  to  inquire  whether  there  exists 
any  grand  comprehensive  remedy  for  the  eyils 
with  which  Germany  is  afflicted.  They  find 
such  a  remedy  where  Turgot  long  before  had 
looked  for  deliverance  from  the  selfishness  to 
which  he  traced  all  the  abuses  of  the  old  regime, 
that  is,  in  a  grand  system  of  national  education. 
Fichte  reiterates  the  favourite  doctrine  of 
modern  Liberalism,  tliat  education  as  hitherto 
conducted  by  the  Church  has  aimed  only  at 
securing  for  men  happiness  in  another  life,  and 
that  this  is  not  enough,  inasmuch  as  they  need 
also  to  be  taught  how  to  bear  themselves  in  the 
present  life  so  as  to  do  their  duty  to  the  state,  to 
others  and  themselves.  He  is  as  sure  as  Turgot 
that  a  system  of  national  education  will  work  so 
powerfully  up(m  the  nation  that  in  a  few  years 
they  will  not  be  recognisable,  and  he  explams  at 
great  length  what  should  be  the  nature  of  this 
system,  dwelling  principally  upon  the  impor- 
tance of  instilling  a  love  of  duty  for  its  own 
sake  rather  than  for  reward.  The  method  to  be 
adopted  is  that  of  Pestalozzi.  Out  of  fourteen 
lectures  the  first  three  are  entirely  occupied  with 
this.  But  then  the  subject  is  changed,  and  we 
find  ourselves  plunged  mto  a  long  discussion  of 
the  peculiar  characteristics  which  distinguish 
Germany  from  other  nations  and  particularly 
other  nations  of  German  origin.  At  the  present 
day  this  discussion,  which  occupies  four  lectures, 
seems  hardly  satisfactory;  but  it  is  a  striking 
deviation  from  the  fashion  of  that  age.  .  .  .  But 
up  to  this  point  we  perceive  only  that  the  sub- 
ject of  German  nationality  occupies  Fichte's  mind 
very  much,  and  that  there  was  more  significance 
than  we  first  remarked  in  the  title.  Addresses  to 
the  German  Nation ;  otherwise  we  have  met  with 
nothing  likely  to  seem  of  great  importance  to  a 
statesman.  But  the  eighth  Lecture  propounds 
the  question.  What  is  a  Nation  in  the  higher 
signification  of  the  word,  and  what  is  patriot- 
ism? It  is  here  that  he  delivers  what  might 
seem  a  commentary  on  the  Spanish  Revolution, 
•which  had  not  yet  taken  place.  .  .  .  Fichte 
proclaims  the  Nation  not  only  to  be  different 
irom  the  State,  but  to  be  something  far  higher 
and  greater.  .  .  .  Applied  to  Germany  this 
doctrine  would  lead  to  the  practical  conclusion 
that  a  united  German  State  ought  to  be  set  up 
in  which  the  separate  German  States  should  be 
absorbed.  ...  In  the  lecture  before  us  he  con- 
tents himself  with  advising  that  patriotism  as 
distinguished  from  loyalty  to  the  State  should  be 
carefully  inculcated  in  the  new  education,  and 
should  influence  the  individual  German  Govern- 
ments. It  would  not  indeed  have  been  safe  for 
Ficht«  to  propose  a  political  reform,  but  it 
rather  appears  that  he  thought  it  an  ailvantage 
rather  than  a  disadvantage  that  the  Nation  and 
the  State  should  be  distinct.  ...  I  should  not 
have  lingered  so  long  over  this  book  if  it  did  not 
strike  me  as  the  prophetical  or  canonical  book 
which  announces  and  explains  a  great  tran- 
sition in  modern  Europe,  and  the  prophecies  of 


which  began  to  be  fulfilled  immediately  after  its 
publication  by  the  rising  in  Spain.  ...  It  is 
this  Spanish  Revolution  which  when  it  has 
extended  to  the  other  countries  we  call  the  Anti- 
Napoleonic  Revolution  of  Europe.  It  gave 
Europe  years  of  luipumlleled  bloodshed,  but  at 
the  same  time  years  over  which  there  broods  a 
light  of  poetry;  for  no  conception  can  be  more 
jirofoundly  poetical  than  that  which  now  woke 
up  in  every  part  of  Europe,  the  conception  of 
the  Nation.  Those  years  also  led  the  way  to  the 
great  movements  which  have  filled  so  much  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  have  rearranged  the 
whole  central  part  of  the  map  of  Europe  on  a 
more  natmal  sy.stem." — J.  R.  Seeley,  Life  and 
Ti men  of  Stein,  pt.  4,  cJi.  1  (p.  2). 

A.  D.  iSoS  (January).— Kehl,  Cassel  and 
Wesel  annexed  to  France.  See  France  :  A.  D. 
1807-1808  (NovEMHEii—FEnuuAnY). 

A.  D.  i8o8  (April  — December).— The  Tu- 
gendbund,  and  Stein's  relations  to  it. — "Eng- 
lish people  think  of  Stein  almost  exclusively  in 
connexion  with  land  laws.  But  the  second  and 
more  warlike  period  of  his  Ministry  has  also  left 
a  faint  impression  in  the  minds  of  many  among 
us,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  regarding  him  as  the 
founder  of  the  Tugendbund.  In  August  and  Sep- 
tember [1808],  the  very  months  in  which  Stein 
was  taking  up  his  new  position,  this  society  was 
attracting  general  attention,  and  accordingly  this 
is  the  place  to  consider  Stein's  relation  to  it. 
That  he  was  secretly  animating  and  urging  it  on 
must  have  seemed  at  the  time  more  than  prob- 
able, almos'  self-evident.  It  aimed  at  the  very 
objects  which  he  had  at  heart,  it  spoke  of  him 
with  warm  admiration,  and  in  general  it  used 
language  which  seemed  an  echo  of  his  own.  .  .  . 
Whatever  his  connexion  with  the  Tugendbund 
may  have  been,  it  cannot  have  commenced  till 
April,  1808,  for  it  was  in  that  month  that  the 
Tugendbund  began  its  existence,  and  therefore 
nothing  can  be  more  absurd  vhan  to  represent 
Stein  as  beginning  to  revolutionise  the  country 
with  the  help  of  the  Tugendbund,  for  his  revolu- 
tionary edict  had  been  promulgated  in  the  Octo- 
ber before.  ...  In  his  autobiography  .  .  .  Stein 
[says] :  '  An  effect  and  not  the  cause  of  this  pas- 
sionate national  indignation  at  the  despotism  of 
Napoleon  was  the  Tugendbund,  of  which  I  was 
no  more  the  founder  than  I  was  a  member,  as  I 
can  assert  on  my  honour  and  as  is  well  known  to 
its  originators.  About  July,  1808,  there  was 
formed  at  KiJnigsberg  a  society  consisting  of 
several  offleers,  for  example,  Col.  Gneisenau, 
Grolmann,  &c.,  and  learned  men,  such  as  Pro- 
fessor Krug,  in  order  to  combat  selfishness  and 
to  rouse  the  nobler  moral  ^'eelings;  and  according 
to  the  requirements  of  the  existing  laws  they 
communicated  their  statutes  and  the  11^  of  their 
members  to  the  King's  Majesty,  who  sanctioned 
the  former  without  any  action  on  my  part,  it 
being  my  belief  in  general  that  there  was  no 
need  of  any  other  institute  but  to  put  new  life 
into  the  spirit  of  Christian  patriotism,  the  germ 
of  which  lay  already  in  the  existing  institutions 
of  State  and  Church.  The  new  Society  held  its 
meetings,  but  of  the  proceedings  I  knew  nothing, 
and  when  later  it  proposed  to  exert  an  indirect 
influence  upon  educational  and  militMry  institu- 
tions I  rejected  the  proposal  as  encroaching  on 
the  department  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
governing  bodies.  As  I  was  driven  soon  after- 
wards out  of  the  public  service,  I  know  notuing 
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of  the  further  operations  of  this  Society.'  .  .  . 
He  certainly  seems  to  intend  liis  renders  to  un- 
derstand that  lie  had  not  even  anv  indirect  or  un- 
derhand connexion  with  it,  but  troni  flrst  to  last 
stood  entirely  aloof,  except  in  one  case  wlien  he 
interfered  to  restrain  its  action.  It  is  even  pos- 
sible tliat  by  telling  us  that  he  had  nothing  to  do 
with  tlie  step  talien  by  the  King  wlieu  he  sanc- 
tioned the  statutes  of  tlie  society  lie  means  to  hint 
tliat,  had  liis  advice  been  taken,  the  society  would 
not  have  been  even  allo\ved  to  exist.  .  .  .  Tlie 
principal  fact  alflrmed  by  Stein  is  indeed  now  be- 
yond controversy ;  Stein  was  certainly  not  eitlier 
tlie  founder  or  a  member  of  the  Tugendbuud. 
Tlie  society  commonly  known  by  that  ni  iiie, 
wliicli  however  designated  itself  as  the  Moral  and 
Scientific  Union,  was  founded  by  a  number  of 

{)ersons,  of  wliom  many  were  Freema.sons,  at 
vOnigsberg  in  the  month  of  April.  Professor 
Krug,  mentioned  bv  Stein,  was  one  of  them; 
Gneisenau  and  Grolmann,  whom  he  also  men- 
tions, were  not  among  the  flrst  members,  and 
Gneisenau,  it  seems,  was  nev<;r  a  member.  I'he 
statutes  were  drawn  by  Krug,  Bardeleben  and 
Baersch,  and  if  any  one  person  can  be  calleil  tlic 
Founder  of  the  Tugendbund,  the  second  of  tliese, 
Bardeleben,  seems  best  to  deserve  the  title.  Tlie 
Order  of  Cabinet  by  which  tlie  society  was 
licensed  is  dated  KOnigsberg,  June  30th,  and 
runs  as  follows:  'The  revival  of  morality,  reli- 
gion, serious  taste  and  publio  spirit,  is  assuredly 
most  commendable;  and,  so  far  as  tlie  society 
now  being  formed  under  the  name  of  a  Virtue 
Union  (Tugendverein)  is  occupied  with  tiiis  within 
the  limits  of  the  laws  of  the  country  and  without 
any  interference  in  politics  or  public  administra- 
tion. His  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia  approves 
the  object  and  constitution  of  the  society. "... 
From  KOnigsberg  missionaries  went  fortli  who 
established  brancli  associations,  called  Chambers, 
in  other  towns,  flrst  tliose  of  the  Province  of 
Prussia,  Bmunsberg,  Elbing,  Graudenz,  Eylau, 
Hohenstcin,  Memel,  StallupOhnen;  then  in  August 
and  September  Bardeleben  spread  the  movement 
with  great  success  through  Silesia.  Tlie  spirit 
which  animated  tlie  new  society  could  not  but  be 
approved  by  every  patriot.  They  had  been  deeply 
struck  with  the  decay  of  the  nation,  as  shown  in 
the  occurrences  of  the  war,  and  their  views  of 
the  way  in  which  it  might  be  revived  were  much 
the  same  as  those  of  Stein  and  Fichte.  The  only 
question  was  whether  they  were  wise  in  organis- 
ing a  society  in  order  to  promulgate  these  views, 
whether  such  a  society  was  likely  to  do  much 
^ood,  and  also  whether  it  might  not  by  possibil- 
ity do  much  harm.  Stein's  view,  as  he  has  given 
it,  was  that  it  was  not  likely  to  do  much  good, 
and  that  such  an  organisation  was  unnecessary. 
...  It  did  not  follow  because  he  desired  Estates 
or  Parliaments  that  he  was  prepared  to  sanction 
a  political  club.  ...  It  may  well  have  seemed 
to  him  that  to  suffer  a  political  ciub  to  come 
into  existence  was  to  allow  the  guidance  of  the 
Revolution  which  he  had  begun  to  pass  out  of 
his  hands.  There  appears,  then,  when  we  con- 
sider it  closely,  nothing  unnatural  in  the  course 
which  Stein  declares  himself  to  have  taken. " — J. 
R.  Secley,  Life  and  Tinm  of  Stein,  pt.  4,  ch.  3  (r.  2). 
Also  in:  T.  Frost,  Secret  Societies  of  the  Euro- 
pean Revolution,  v.  1,  rfi.  4. 

A,  D.  i8o8  (September— October).— Imperial 
conference  and  Treaty  of  Erfurt.  See  Fkaxce  : 
A.  D.  1808  (Septembek— OcTOBEU). 
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A.  D.  i8oo  (January —  June).— Outburst  of 
Austrian  feeling  aeainst  France. — Reopening 
of  war.— Napoleon  s  advance  to  Vienna. — His 
defeat  at  Aspern  and  perilous  situation. — Aus- 
tria.i  reverses  in  Italy  and  Hungary. — "The 
one  man  of  all  the  Austriaiis  wlio  felt  the  least 
amount  of  hatred  against  France,  was,  perhaps, 
the  Emperor.  All  his  family  and  all  his  people 
—  nobles  and  priests,  the  nii(lt\lc'  classes  and  the 
peasantry  —  evinced  a  feeling  full  of  anger 
against  the  natitm  which  had  upset  Europe.  .  .  . 
By  reason  of  the  French,  the  disturbers  and 
siiollers,  the  enemies  of  the  human  race,  despiscrs 
of  morality  and  religion  alike.  Princes  were  suffer- 
ing in  their  palaces,  workmen  in  their  shops, 
business  men  in  their  offices,  priests  in  their 
churches,  soldiers  in  their  camps,  peasants  in 
their  huts.  The  movement  of  exasperation  was 
irresistible.  Every  one  said  that  it  was  a  mistake 
to  have  laid  down  their  arms ;  that  they  ought 
against  France  to  have  fought  on  to  the  bitter 
end,  and  to  liave  sacrificed  the  last  man  and  the 
last  florin ;  that  they  had  been  wrong  in  not  hav- 
ing gone  to  the  assistance  of  Prussia  after  the 
Jena  Campaign;  and  that  the  moment  had  ar- 
ri  ved  for  all  the  Powers  to  coalesce  against  the  com- 
mon enemy  and  crush  him.  .  .  .  All  Europe  had 
arrived  at  a  paroxysm  of  indiguation.  What  was 
she  waiting  for  before  rising  ?  A  signal.  That 
signal  Austria  was  about  to  give.  And  this  time 
with  what  chances  of  success  I  The  motto  was  to 
be  '  victory  or  death. '  But  they  were  sure  of  vic- 
tory. The  French  army,  scattered  from  the  Oder 
to  the  Tagus,  from  the  mountains  of  Boliemia  to 
the  Sierra  Jlorena,  would  not  be  able  to  resist  the 
onslaught  of  so  many  nations  eager  to  break  their 
bonds.  .  .  .  Vienna,  in  1809,  indulged  in  the 
same  language,  and  felt  the  same  passions,  that 
Berlin  did  in  1806.  .  .  .  The  Landwehr,  then 
only  organized  a  few  months,  were  impatiently 
awaiting  the  hour  when  they  should  measure 
themselves  against  the  Veterans  of  the  French 
army.  Volunteers  flocked  in  crowds  to  tlie  col- 
ours. Patriotic  subscriptions  flowed  in.  .  .  . 
Boys  wanted  to  leave  school  to  fight.  All  classes 
of  society  vied  with  each  other  in  zeal,  courage, 
and  a  spirit  of  sacrifice.  When  the  news  was 
made  public  that  the  Archduke  Charles  had,  on 
the  20tli  of  February,  1809,  bceu  appointed  Gen- 
eralissimo, there  was  an  outburst  of  joy  and  con- 
fidence from  one  end  of  the  Empire  to  the  other." 
— Imbcrt  de  Saint- Amaud,  Memoirs  of  the  Empress 
Marie  Ix>uise,  pt.  1,  ch.  2. — "  On  receiving  decisive 
intelligence  of  these  hostile  preparations,  Napo- 
leon returned  with  extraordinary  expedition  from 
Spain  to  Paris,  in  January,  1809,  and  gave  orders 
to  concentrate  his  forces  in  Germany,  and  call 
out  the  full  contingents  of  the  Confederation  of 
the  Rhine.  Some  further  time  was  consumed  by 
the  preparations  on  either  side.  At  last,  on  the 
8tli  of  April,  the  Austrian  troops  crossed  tlie  fron- 
tiers at  once  on  the  Inn,  in  Bohemia,  in  the  Tyrol 
and  in  Italy.  Tlie  whole  burthen  of  the  war 
re.sted  on  Austria  alone,  for  Prussia  remained  neu- 
tral, and  Russia,  now  allied  to  France,  was  even 
bound  to  make  a  show  at  least,  though  it  were  no 
more,  of  hostility  to  Austria.  On  the  same  day 
on  which  the  Austrian  forces  crossed  the  frontiers, 
the  Tyrol  rose  in  insurrection  [see  below :  A.  D. 
1809-1810  (April — Febuuauv)],  and  was  swept 
clear  of  the  enemy  in  four  days,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  Bavarian  garrison,  that  still  held  out  in 
Kufstein.     The  French  arm}'  was  !\t  this  time 
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dispersed  over  a  line  of  forty  leagues  in  extent, 
witli  numerous  undefended  apertures  between  tlic 
corps ;  so  timt  tlie  fairest  possible  opportunity  pre- 
sented itself  to  tlie  Austrians  for  cutting  to  pieces 
tlic  scattered  forces  of  the  Frencli,  and  inarcliing 
in  triuinpli  to  the  Rliine.  As  usual,  however, 
the  archduke's  early  movements  were  subject- 
ed to  most  impolitic  delays  by  the  Aulic  Coun- 
cil; and  time  was  allowed  Napoleon  to  arrive  on 
the  theatre  of  war  (April  17),  and  repair  the  faults 
committed  by  his  adjutant-general,  B(;rthier.  lie 
instantly  extricated  his  army  from  its  i)erilous 
position  —  almost  cut  in  two  by  the  advance  of 
the  Austrians  —  and,  beginning  on  the  19th,  he 
beat  the  latter  in  five  battles  on  five  successive 
days,  at  Thaun,  Al)eusberg,  Landshut,  Eckmlihl, 
and  Ratisbon.  Tlie  Archduke  Cliarles  retired 
into  Bohemia  to  collect  reinforcements,  but  Gen- 
eral Ililler  was,  in  consequence  of  the  delay  in  re- 
pairing the  fortifications  of  Linz,  unable  to  main- 
tain that  place,  the  possession  of  which  was 
important,  on  account  of  its  forming  a  connecting 

!)oint  betw  jen  Bohemia  and  the  Austrian  Ober- 
and.  Hiller,  however,  at  least  saved  his  honour 
by  pushing  forward  to  the  Tniun,  and  in  a  fear- 
fully bloody  encounter  at  Ebersbcrg,  captured 
three  French  eagles,  one  of  his  colours  alone  fall- 
ing into  the  enemy's  hands.  He  was,  neverthe- 
less, compelled  to  retire  before  the  superior  forces 
of  the  French,  and  crossing  over  at  Krems  to  the 
left  bank  of  the  Danube,  he  formed  a  junction 
^ith  the  Archduke  Charles.  The  way  was  now 
clear  to  Vienna,  which,  after  a  slight  show  of  de- 
fence, capitulated  to  Napoleon  on  the  13th  of 
May.  The  Archduke  Charles  had  hoped  to  reach 
the  capital  before  the  French,  and  to  give  battle 
to  them  beneath  its  walls ;  but  as  he  had  to  make 
a  circuit  whilst  the  French  pushed  forward  in  a 
direct  line,  his  plan  was  frustrated,  and  he  ar- 
rived, when  too  late,  from  Bohemia.  Both  armies, 
separated  by  the  Danube,  stood  opposed  to  one 
another  in  the  vicinity  of  the  imperial  city.  Both 
commanders  were  desirous  of  coming  to  a  decisive 
engagement.  The  French  had  secured  the  island 
of  Lobau,  to  serve  as  a  mustering  place,  and  point 
of  transit  across  the  Danube.  The  archduke  al- 
lowed them  to  establish  a  bridge  of  boats,  being 
resolved  to  await  them  on  the  Slarchfeld.  There 
it  was  that  Rudolph  of  Habsburg,  in  the  battle 
against  Ottakar,  had  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
greatness  of  the  house  of  Austria ;  and  there  the 
political  existence  of  that  house  and  the  fate  of 
the  monarchy  were  now  to  be  decided.  Having 
crossed  the  river,  Napoleon  was  received  on  the 
opposite  bank,  near  Aspern  and  Esslingen,  by  his 
opponent,  and,  after  a  dreadful  battle  [in  which 
Marshal  Lannes  was  killed],  that  was  carried  on 
with  unwearied  animosity  for  two  days,  May  21st 
and  22nd,  1809,  he  was  completely  beaten,  and 
compelled  to  fly  for  refuge  to  the  island  o*'  Lobau. 
The  rising  stream  had,  meanwhile,  carried  away 
the  bridge.  Napoleon's  sole  chance  of  escape  to 
the  opposite  bank.  For  two  days  he  remained  on 
the  island  with  his  defeated  troops,  without  pro- 
visions, and  in  hourly  expectation  of  being  cut  to 
pieces ;  the  Austrians,  however,  neglected  to  turn 
the  opportunity  to  advantage,  and  allowed  the 
French  leisure  to  rebuild  the  bridge,  a  work  of 
extreme  difficulty.  During  six  weeks  afterwards, 
the  two  armies  continued  to  occupy  their  former 
positions  under  the  walls  of  Vienna,  on  the  ri^ht 
and  left  banks  of  the  Danube,  narrowly  watchmg 
each  other's  movements,  and  preparing  for  a  final 


struggle.  Whilst  these  events  were  in  progress, 
the  Archduke  John  had  successfully  penetrated 
into  Italy,  where  he  had  totally  defealed  the  Vice- 
roy Eugene  at  Salice,  on  the  10th  of  April.  Fa- 
voured by  the  simultaneous  revolt  of  the  Tyro- 
lesc,  he  might  have  obtained  the  most  decisive 
results  from  this  victory,  but  the  extraordinary 
progress  of  Napoleon  down  the  valley  of  the  Dan- 
ube rendered  necessary  the  concent  mtion  of  the 
whole  forces  of  the  monarchy  for  the  defence  of  the 
capital.  Having  begun  a  retreat,  he  was  pursiitd 
by  Eugene,  and  defeated  on  the  Piave,  with 
great  loss,  on  the  8th  of  ]\Iay.  Escaping  thence, 
without  further  molestation,  to  Villach,  m  Carin- 
thia,  he  received  intelligence  of  the  fall  of  Vienna, 
together  with  a  letter  from  the  Archduke  Charles, 
of  the  15th  of  May,  directing  him  to  move  with 
all  his  forces  upon  Lintz,  to  act  on  the  rear  and 
communications  of  Napoleon.  Instead  of  obey- 
ing these  orders,  he  thought  proper  to  march  into 
Hungary,  abandoning  the  Tyrol  and  the  whole 
projected  operations  on  the  Upper  Danube  to 
their  fate.  His  disobedience  was  disastrous 
to  the  fortunes  of  his  house,  for  it  caused  the 
fruits  of  the  victory  at  Aspern  to  be  lost.  He 
might  have  arrived,  with  50.000  men,  on  the  24th 
or  25tli,  at  Lintz,  where  no  one  remained  but 
Bernadottc  and  the  Saxons,  who  were  incapable 
of  offering  any  serious  resistance.  Such  a  force, 
concentrated  on  the  direct  line  of  Napoleon's  com- 
munications, immediately  after  his  defeat  at  As- 
pern, on  the  22nd,  would  have  deprived  him  of 
all  means  of  extricating  himself  from  the  most 
perilous  situation  in  which  he  had  yet  been  placed 
since  ascending  the  consular  throne.  After  totally 
defeating  Jellachich  in  the  valley  of  the  Muhr, 
Eugene  desisted  from  his  pursuit  of  the  army  of 
Italy,  and  joined  Napoleon  at  Vienna.  Tne  Arch- 
duke John  united  his  forces  at  Raab  with  those 
of  the  Hungarian  insurrection,  under  his  brother, 
the  Palatine.  The  viceroy  again  marched  against 
him,  and  defeated  him  at  Itaab  on  the  14tli  of 
June.  The  Palatine  remained  with  the  Hunga- 
rian insurrection  in  Komorn;  Archduke  John 
moved  on  to  Presburg.  In  the  north,  the  Arch- 
duke Ferdinand,  who  had  advanced  as  far  as 
Warsaw,  had  been  driven  back  by  the  Poles 
under  Poniatowsky,  and  by  a  Russian  force  sent 
by  the  Emperor  Alexander  to  their  aid,  which,  on 
this  success,  invaded  Galicia." — W.  K.  Kelly, 
IlUt.  of  the  House  of  Austria  (Continuation  of 
Coxe),  ch.  4. 

Also  in:  Sir  A.  Alison,  Hist,  of  Europe,  1789- 
1815,  ch.  56-57 (i\  12).— Duke  de  Rovigo,  Memoirs, 
V.  2,  pt.  2,  ch.  &-12. — Baron  Jomiui,  Life  of  Napo- 
leon, ch.  14  («.  3). — Baron  de  Marbot,  Memoirs, 
V.  1,  ch.  42-48. 

A.  D.  i8o^  (April- -July). — Risings  against 
the  French  m  the  North. — "  A  general  revolt 
against  the  French  had  nearly  taken  place  in 
Saxony  and  Westphalia,  where  the  enormous 
burdens  imposed  on  the  people,  and  the  insolence 
of  the  French  troops,  had  kindled  a  deadly  spirit 
of  hostility  against  the  oppressors.  Everywhere 
the  Tugendbund  were  in  activity ;  and  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Austrians  towards  Franconia  anil 
Saxony,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  blew  up 
the  flame.  The  two  first  attempts  at  insurrec- 
tion, headed  respectively  by  Katt,  a  Prussian 
officer  (April  3),  and  Durnberg,  a  Westphalian 
colonel  (April  23),  proved  abortive ;  but  the  en- 
terprise of  the  celebrated  Schill  was  of  a  more 
formidable  character.     This  enthusiastic  patriot. 
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then  a  colonel  in  the  Prussian  army,  had  been 
cnmproniiac'tl  in  the  revolt  of  DoriibiTic;  iiiid 
finding  himself  diseovered,  he  boldly  nuscd  the 
standard  (April  29)  at  the  head  of  000  soldiers. 
His  force  speedily  rceeiviul  accessions,  but  failing 
in  his  attempts  on  Wittenberg  and  Magdeburg, 
he  moved  towards  the  Baltic,  m  hope;  of  succour 
from  the  British  cruisers,  and  at  last  threw  liini- 
self  into  Stralsund.  Here  he  was  speedily  in- 
vested; the  place  was  stormed  (May  ;J1),  and  the 
gallant  Sehill  slain  in  the  assault,  a  few  hours 
only  before  the  appearance  of  the  British  vessels 
—  the  timely  arrival  of  which  might  have  secured 
the  place,  and  spread  the  rising  over  all  Northern 
Germany.  The  Duke  of  Brunswiek-Oels,  with 
his  '  black  band  '  i  f  volunteers,  had  at  the  same 
time  invaded  Sax  j.iy  from  Bohenna;  and  though 
then  obliged  '  >>  retreat,  he  made  a  second  ineur- 
sion  in  June,  )ccujjied  Dresden  and  Leipsic,  and 
drove  the  King  of  Westphalia  into  France.  After 
the  battle  of  V/"agram  he  made  his  way  across 
all  Northern  Germany,  and  was  eventually  con- 
veyed, with  his  gallant  followers,  still  2,000 
strong,  to  England. " — Epitome  of  Alimn's  Jli/it. 
of  Europe,  sect.  525-528. 

A.  D.  1809  (July— September).— Napoleon's 
victory  at  Wagram. — The  Peace  of  Schon- 
brunn. — Immense  surrender  of  Austrian  terri- 
tory.— ' '  The  operation  of  establishing  the  bridges 
between  the  French  camp  and  the  left  bank  of 
the  Danube  commenced  on  the  night  of  the  30th 
of  June ;  and  during  the  night  of  the  4th  of  July 
the  whole  French  army,  passing  between  the  vil- 
lages of  Enzersdorf  and  Muhlleuten,  debouched 
on  the  Marchfeld,  wheeling  to  their  left.  Na^w- 
leon  was  on  horseback  in  the  midst  of  them  by 
daylight ;  all  the  Austrian  fortifications  erected 
to  defend  the  former  bridge  were  turned,  the  vil- 
lages occupied  by  their  army  taken,  and  the 
Archduke  Charles  was  menaced  both  in  flank  and 
rear,  the  French  line  of  battle  appuyed  on  En- 
zersdorf being  at  a  right  angle  to  his  left  wing. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  Archduke,  retiring 
his  left,  attempted  to  outflank  the  French  right, 
while  Napoleon  bore  down  upon-  his  centre  at 
Wagram.  This  village  became  the  scene  of  a 
sanguinary  struggle,  and  one  house  only  remained 
standing  when  night  closed  in.  The  Archduke 
pent  courier  after  courier  to  hivsten  the  advance 
of  his  brother,  between  whom  and  himself  was 
Napolflon,  whose  line  on  the  night  of  the  5th  ex- 
tended from  Loibcrsdorf  on  the  right  to  some  two 
miles  beyond  Wagram  on  the  left.  Napoleon 
passed  the  night  in  massing  his  centre,  still  de- 
termining to  manoeuvre  by  his  left  in  order  to 
throw  back  the  Archduke  Charles  on  that  side 
before  the  Archduke  John  could  come  up  on  the 
other.  At  six  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  6th 
of  July  he  commanded  the  attack  in  person. 
Disregarding  all  risk,  he  appeared  throughout 
the  day  in  the  hottest  of  the  fire,  mounted  ou  a 
snow-white  charger,  Euphrates,  a  present  from 
the  Shah  of  Persia.  The  Archduke  Charles  as 
usual  committed  the  error  which  Napoleon's  ene- 
mies had  not  even  yet  learned  was  invariably 
fatal  to  them :  extending  his  line  too  greatly  he 
weakened  his  centre,  at  the  same  time  opening 
tremendous  assaults  on  the  French  wings,  which 
suffered  dreadfully.  Napoleon  ordered  Lauriston 
to  advance  upon  the  Austrian  centre  with  a  hun- 
dred guns,  supported  by  two  whole  divisions  of 
infantry  in  column.  The  artillery,  when  within 
half  cannon-shot,  opened  a  terrific  fire :  nothing 


could  withstand  such  a  shock.  The  infantry, 
led  by  Macdonald,  charged;  the  Austriiin  lino 
was  broken  and  the  centre  driven  back  in  cdu- 
fusion.  The  right,  in  a  panic,  retrograded;  the 
French  cavalry  then  bore  down  upon  them  and 
decided  the  battle,  the  Archduke  still  fighting  to 
secure  his  retreat,  which  he  at  length  etfected  in 
tolembly  good  order.  By  noon  the  whole  Aus- 
liau  army  was  abandoning  the  cmitest.  Their 
defeat  so  demoralized  tiiem  that  the  Archduke 
John,  who  came  up  on  Napoleon's  right  before 
the  battle  was  over,  was  glad  to  retin!  with  tho 
rest,  mmoticed  by  tlie  enemy.  That  evening  tho 
Marchfeld  and  Wagram  were  in  pos.session  of  tho 
French.  The  population  of  Vienna  had  watched 
the  battle  from  the  roofs  and  ramparts  of  tho 
city,  and  saw  the  retreat  of  their  army  witli  fear 
und  gloom.  Between  :iOO,00()  and  4f)0,(M)()  men 
were  engaged,  and  the  loss  on  both  sides  was 
nearly  efpial.  About  20,000  dead  and  aO.OOO 
wounded  strewed  the  ground;  the  latter  were 
conveyed  to  the  hospitals  of  Vienna.  .  .  .  Twenty 
thousand  Austrians  were  taken  prisoners,  but  tho 
number  would  have  l)een  greater  had  the  French 
cavalry  acted  with  their  usual  spirit.  Bernadotte, 
issuing  a  bulletin,  almost  assuming  to  himself 
the  sole  merit  of  the  victory,  was  removed  from 
his  conmiand.  ^lacdonald  was  created  a  marshal 
of  the  empire  on  the  morning  after  the  battle. 
.  .  .  The  battle  of  Wagram  was  won  more  by 
good  fortune  than  skill.  Napoleon's  strategy 
was  at  fault,  and  had  the  Austrians  fought  as 
stoutly  as  they  did  at  Aspern,  Napoleon  would 
have  been  signally  defeated.  Had  the  Arehduko 
John  acted  promptly  and  vigorously,  he  might 
have  united  with  his  brother's  left  —  which  was 
intact  —  and  overwhelmed  the  French.  .  .  .  Tho' 
defeated  army  retired  to  Znaim,  followed  by  tho 
French ;  but  further  resistance  was  abandoned  by 
the  Emperor  of  Austria.  The  Archduke  Charles 
solicitc(l  an  armistice  on  the  9th;  hostilities 
ceased,  and  Napoleon  returned  to  the  palace  of 
trchOnbrunn  while  the  plenipotentiaries  settled 
the  terms  of  peace.  .  .  .  Elnglish  Ministers  dis- 
played another  instance  of  their  customary  spirit 
of  procrastination.  Exactly  eight  days  after  the 
armistice  of  Znaim,  which  assured  them  that 
Austria  was  no  longer  in  a  position  to  profit  by 
or  co-operate  with  their  proceedings,  they  sent 
more  than  80,000  fighting  men,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lord  Chatham,  to  besiege  Antwerp  [see 
England:  A.  D.  1809 (July — DECEXinER)].  .  .  . 
Operations  against  Naples  proved  equally  abor- 
tive. ...  In  Spain  alone  English  arms  were  suc- 
cessful. Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  won  the  battle  of 
Talavera  on  the  28th  of  July  [see  Spain  :  A.  D. 
1809  (Februaky — July)].  .  .  .  A  treaty  of  peaco 
between  France  and  Austria  was  signed  on  tho 
14th  of  October  at  Vienna  [sometimes  called  tho 
Treaty  of  Vienna,  but  more  commonly  the  Peaco 
of  SchOnbrunn].  The  Emperor  of  Austria  ceded 
Salzburg  and  a  part  of  Upper  Austria  to  the  Con- 
fedemtion  of  the  Rhine;  part  of  Bohemia,  Cra- 
cow, and  Western  Galicia  to  the  King  of  Saxony 
as  Grand  Duke  of  Warsaw;  part  of  Eastern 
Galicia  to  the  Emperor  of  Ru.ssia ;  and  Trieste, 
Camiola,  Friuli,  Villach,  and  some  part  of  Croatia 
and  Dalmatia  to  Fninc-t  thus  connecting  the 
kingdom  of  Italy  with  Napoleon's  Ulyrian  pos- 
sessions, making  him  nia^ter  of  the  entire  coast 
of  the  Adriatic,  and  depriving  Austria  of  its  last 
seaport.  It  was  computed  that  the  Emjicror 
Francis  gave  up   territory  to   the  amount  of 
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45,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  nearly 
4,000,000.  Ho  also  paid  a  large  contribution  In 
money." — R.  II.  Home,  Life  of  Namdeon,  ch.  33. 
— "The  cessions  made  directly  to  Napoleon  were 
the  county  of  GOrtz,  or  Gorlcfa,  and  that  of  Mon- 
tefalcone,  forndng  tl»e  Austrian  Friuli ;  the  town 
and  government  of  Trieste,  Carniola,  the  circle 
of  Villaeh  in  Carinthla,  part  of  Croatia  and  Dal- 
niatia,  and  tlie  lordship  of  RU/uns  in  the  Grison 
territory.  All  the.se  provinces,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Rftzuns,  were  mcorporated  bv  a  decree  of 
Napoleon,  with  Dalmatia  and  its  islands,  into  a 
single  state  with  the  name  of  the  lllyrian  Prov- 
inces. They  were  never  united  with  France,  but 
always  governed  by  Napoleon  as  an  independent 
state.  A  few  districts  before  possessed  by  Napo- 
leon were  also  incorporated  with  them :  as  Vene- 
tian Istria  and  Dalmatia  with  the  Bocca  di  Cat- 
taro,  Ragusii,  and  part  of  the  Tyrol.  .  .  .  The 
only  other  articles  of  the  treaty  of  mucli  impor- 
tance are  the  recognition  hy  Austria  of  any 
changes  made,  or  to  be  made,  in  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  Italy ;  the  adherence  of  the  Emperor  to  the 
prohibitive  system  adopted  by  France  and  Rus- 
sia, and  his  engaging  to  cease  all  corresjiondence 
and  relationship  with  Great  Britain.  By  a  de- 
cree made  at  liatisbon,  April  24tli,  1809,  Napoleon 
bad  suppressed  the  Teutonic  Order  in  all  the 
States  belonging  to  the  Rhenish  Confederation, 
reannexed  its  possessions  to  the  domains  of  the 
prince  in  which  they  were  situated,  and  incorpo- 
rated Mergentheim,  with  the  riglits,  domains, 
and  revenues  attached  to  the  Grand  Mastership 
of  the  Ordei,  with  the  Kingdom  of  WUrtembcrg. 
These  dispositions  were  confirmed  by  the  Treaty 
of  SchOnbrunn.  The  effect  aimed  at  by  the 
Treaty  of  SchOnbrunn  was  to  surround  Austria 
with  powerful  states,  and  thus  to  paraly.se  all  her 
military  efforts.  .  .  .  Tlie  Emperor  of  Russia 
.  .  .  was  very  ill  8a*i.sfled  with  the  small  portion 
of  the  spoils  assigned  to  him,  and  the  augmenta- 
tion awarded  to  the  duchy  of  Warsaw.  Hence 
the  first  occasion  of  coldness  between  him  and 
Napoleon,  whom  he  suspected  of  a  design  to  re- 
establish tluj  Kingdom  of  Poland."— T.  H.  Dyer, 
Hist,  of  Modern  Europe,  hk.  7,  ch.  14  {v.  4). 

Also  m:  Sir  A.  Alison,  Ilist.  of  Europe,  1789- 
1815,  ch.  59-60  (».  13).— Gen.  Count  M.  Dumas, 
Memoirs,  ch.  13  (c.  3). — E.  Baines,  Ilist.  of  tlm 
Wars  of  the  French  Rec,  bk.  4,  ch.  9  {v.  8).— J.  C. 
Roijes,  The  First  Xapoleon,  lect.  4. 

A.  D.  1809-1810. — Humboldt's  reform  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  in  Prussia.  See  Educatiox, 
3I0DEUN :  EuiioPEAN  Countries.  —  Pkussi.v  : 
A.  D.  1809. 

A.  D.  i8o9-i8io(April— February).— The  re- 
volt in  the  Tyrol. — Heroic  struggrle  of  Andrev? 
Hofer  and  his  countryman. — "The  Tyrol,  for 
centuries  a  possession  of  Austria,  was  ceded  to 
Bavaria  by  the  Peace  of  Presburg  in  1805.  Tlie 
Bavarians  made  many  innovations,  in  the  French 
style,  some  good  ancl  some  bad ;  but  the  moun- 
taineers, clinging  to  their  ancient  ways,,  resisted 
them  all  alike.  They  hated  the  Bavarians  as 
foreign  masters  forced  upon  tliem ;  and  especially 
detested  the  military  conscription,  to  which 
Austria  had  never  subjected  tliem.  The  priests 
had  an  almost  unlimited  influence  over  these 
faithful  Catholics,  and  the  Bavarians,  who  treated 
them  rudely,  were  regarded  as  innovators  and 
allies  of  revolutionary  France.  Thus  the  coun- 
try submitted  restlessly  to  the  yoke  of  the  Rhine 
League  until  the  spring  of  1809.     A  secret  im- 


derstanding  was  maintained  with  Austria  and  the 
Archduke  John,  and  the  people  never  abandoned 
the  hope  of  returning  to  their  Austrian  allegiance. 
AVhen  the  great  war  of  1809  began,  the  Emperor 
Francis  summoned  all  his  people  to  arms.  The 
Tyrolese  answered  the  call.  .  .  .  They  are  a  peo- 
ple trained  in  early  life  to  the  use  of  arms,  and  to 
activity,  courage,  and  ready  devices  in  hunting, 
and  in  traveling  on  their  mountain  paths.  Aus- 
tria could  be  sure  of  the  faithfulness  of  the  Tyrol, 
and  made  haste  to  occupy  the  country.  When 
the  first  troops  were  seen  entering  the  passes,  the 
people  arose  and  drove  away  the  Bavarian  gar- 
risons. The  alarm  was  soon  sounded  through 
the  deepest  ravines  of  the  land.  Never  was  there 
a  more  united  people,  and  each  troop  or  company 
chose  its  own  ortlcers,  in  the  ancient  German 
style,  from  among  their  strongest  and  best  men. 
Their  commanders  were  hunters,  shepherds, 
priests:  the  former  gamekeeper,  Speckbacher; 
the  innkeeper,  ]\Iartin  Teimer;  the  flery  Capu- 
chin monk,  Ilaspinger,  whose  sole  weapon  in  the 
field  was  a  huge  ebouy  crucifix,  and  many  more 
of  like  peaceful  occupations.  At  the  hea(l  of  the 
whole  army  was  a  man  who,  like  Saul,  towered 
by  a  head  above  all  others,  while  his  handsome 
black  beard  fell  to  his  girdle  —  Andrew  Hofer, 
formerly  an  ;nukeei>er  at  Passeyr — a  man  of 
humble  piety  and  simple  faithfulness,  who  fairly 
represented  the  people  he  led.  He  regarded  the 
war  as  dutiful  service  to  his  religion,  his  emperor, 
and  his  country.  The  whole  land  soon  swarmed 
with  little  bauds  of  men,  making  their  way  to 
Innsprtlck  (April,  1809),  whence  the  Bavarian 
garrison  Ued.  3Ieanwhile  a  small  French  corps 
came  from  Italy  to  relieve  them.  Though  fired 
upon  by  the  peasants  from  every  ravine  and  hill, 
they  passed  the  Brenner,  and  reached  the  Lsel- 
berg,  near  Innsprllck.  But  here  they  were  sur- 
rounded on  every  side,  and  forced  to  surrender. 
The  first  Austrian  soldiers,  under  General  Chas- 
teler,  then  reached  the  capital,  and  their  welcome 
was  a  popular  festival.  The  liberators,  as  the 
Tyrolese  soldiers  regarded  themselves,  committed 
no  cruelties,  bst  carried  on  their  enterprise  in  the 
spirit  of  a  national  jubilee.  The  tidings  of  the 
disasters  at  Regensburg  [Ratisbon]  now  came 
upon  them  like  a  tluiuderbolt.  The  withdrawal 
of  the  Austrian  army  then  left  the  Tyrol  without 
protection.  Napoleon  treated  the  war  as  a  mu- 
tiny, and  set  a  price  upon  Chasteler's*  head. 
Neither  Chasteler  nor  any  of  the  Austrian  offi- 
cers with  him  understood  the  warfare  of  the 
peasantry.  The  Tyrolese  were  left  almost  wholly 
to  themselves,  but  they  resolved  to  defend  their 
mountains.  On  Jlay  11  the  Bavarians  under 
Wrede  again  set  out  from  Salzburg,  captured 
the  pass  of  the  Strub  after  a  bloody  fight,  and 
then  climbed  into  the  valley  of  the  Inn.  They 
practiced  frightful  cruelties  in  their  way.  A 
fierce  struggle  took  place  at  the  little  village  of 
Schwatz;  the  Bavarians  burned  the  place,  and 
marched  to  Innsprllck.  Chasteler  withdrew, 
and  the  Bavarians  and  French,  under  Wrede  anil 
Lefevre,  entered  the  capital.  The  country'  again 
appeared  to  be  subdued.  But  cruelty  had  em- 
bittered the  people.  Wrede  Avas  recalled,  with 
his  corps,  by  Napoleon;  and  now  Hofer,  with 
his  South  Tyrolese,  recrossed  the  Brenner  Pass. 
Again  the  general  alarm  was  given,  the  leaders 
called  to  arms,  and  again  every  pass,  every  wall 
of  rock,  every  narrow  road  was  seized.  Tlie 
struggle  took  place  at  the  Iselberg.     The  Bava- 
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rinnB,  7,000  In  numlwr,  were  defciitpd  with  hciivy 
loss.  The  Tyrol  now  remiiinod  for  several  month.'} 
untlisturbcd,  during  the  campiiign  iir  )t;n(l  Vienim. 
After  the  battle  of  Aspern,  an  iinnLTiul  procla- 
mation formally  assured  the  Tyrolese  that  they 
should  never  be  severed  from  the  Austrian  Em- 
pire ;  and  that  no  pcaee  should  be  sigiieil  ludess 
their  indissoluble  union  with  the  monarchy  were 
recognized.  The  Tyrolese  (juietly  trusted  the 
emperor's  promise,  until  the  armistice  of  Znaim. 
But  in  this  the  Tyrol  was  not  mentioned,  aiul  the 
French  and  their  allies  prepared  to  chastise  t lie 
loyal  and  abandoned  country.  "—C.  T.  Lewis, 
itist.  of  Oeniutiif/,  ch.  28.— "  In  the  montii  of 
July,  an  army  of  40,000  French  and  Havarians 
attacked  the  Tyrol  from  the  German  side ;  while 
from  Italy,  General  Uusca,  Avith  18,000  men,  en- 
tered from  Chigenfurth,  on  the  southern  side  of 
the  Tyrolese  Alps.  Undismayed  by  this  double 
and  formidable  invasion,  they  assail  -d  the  in- 
vaders as  they  penetrated  into  their  fastnesses, 
defeated  and  destroyed  them.  Tlie  fate  of  a 
division  of  10,000  men,  belonging  to  the  French 
and  Bavarian  army,  which  entered  the  Upper 
Innthal,  or  Valley  of  the  Inn,  will  explain  in 
part  the  means  by  which  these  victories  were  ob- 
tained. The  invading  troops  advanced  in  a  long 
column  up  a  road  bordered  on  the  one  siile  by 
the  river  Inn,  there  a  deep  and  rapid  torrent, 
where  cliffs  of  immense  height  overhang  both 
road  and  river.  The  vanguard  was  jiermitted 
to  advance  imopposcd  as  far  as  Prutz,  the  object 
of  their  expedition.  The  rest  of  the  army  were 
therefore  induced  to  trust  themselves  still  deeper 
in  this  tremendous  pass,  where  the  precipices, 
becoming  more  and  more  narrow  as  they  ad- 
vanced, seemed  about  to  close  above  their  heads. 
No  sound  but  of  the  screaming  of  the  eagles  dis- 
turbed from  their  eyries,  and  the  roar  of  the 
river,  reached  the  cars  of  the  soldier,  and  on  the 
precipices,  partly  enveloped  in  a  hazy  mist,  no 
human  forms  showed  themselves.  At  length  the 
voice  of  a  man  was  heard  calling  across  the 
ravine,  'Shall  we  begin?' — 'No,'  was  returned 
in  an  authoritative  tone  of  voice,  by  one  who, 
like  the  first  speaker,  seemed  the  inhabitant  of 
some  upper  region.  The  Bavarian  detachment 
halted,  and  sent  to  the  general  for  orders;  when 
presently  was  heard  the  terrible  signal,  '  In  the 
name  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  cut  all  loose ! '  Huge 
rocks,  and  trunks  of  trees,  long  prepared  and 
laid  in  heaps  for  the  purpose,  began  now  to  de- 
scend rapidly  in  every  direction,  while  the  deadly 
fire  of  the  Tyrolese,  who  never  throw  away  a 
shot,  opened  from  every  bush,  crag,  or  corner  of 
rock,  which  would  afford  the  shooter  cover.  A.'^ 
this  dreadful  attack  was  made  on  the  whole  line 
at  once,  two-thirds  of  the  enemy  were  instantly 
destroyed;  while  the  Tyrolese,  rushing  from 
their  shelter,  with  swords,  spears,  a.xes,  scythes, 
clubs  and  all  other  rustic  instruments  which 
could  be  converted  into  weapons,  beat  down  and 
routed  the  shattered  remainder.  As  the  van- 
guard, which  had  reached  Prutz,  was  obliged  to 
surrender,  very  few  of  the  10,000  invaders  are 
computed  to  have  extricated  themselves  from  the 
fatal  pass.  But  not  all  the  courage  of  the  Tyro- 
lese, not  all  the  strength  of  their  country,  could 
possibly  enable  them  to  defend  themselves,  when 
the  peace  with  Austria  had  permitted  Buonaparte 
to  engage  his  whole  immense  means  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  these  mountains.  Austria  too  — 
Austria  herself,  in  whose  cause  they  had  incurred 


all  the  dangers  of  war,  instead  of  seoiring  their 
indenmity  l)y  some  stipulations  in  the  treaty,  sent 
them  a  cohl  exhortjiticm  to  lay  down  their  arms. 
Resistance,  therefore,  was  abandoned  as  fruitless; 
Ilofer,  chief  rommanderoftlieTyrole.se,  resignecl 
his  command,  and  the  Bavarians  regained  the 
possession  of  a  country  which  tliev  could  never 
have  won  back  by  their  own  efforts.  Hofer, 
and  about  thirty  chiefs  of  these  valiant  defenders 
of  their  country,  were  jiut  to  death  [Febri:ary, 
IHIO],  in  poor  revenge  for  the  loss  their  liravery 
had  occasioned.  But  their  fame,  as  their  immor- 
tal spirit,  was  beyond  the  power  of  the  judge 
alike  and  executioner;  and  the  place  where  their 
blood  was  shed,  becomes  sacred  to  the  thoughts 
of  freedom,  as  the  precincts  of  a  temple  to  those 
of  religion." — Sir  \V.  Scott,  Life  of  Napaleon,  v. 
2,  rh.  7. 

Also  in:  Sir  A.  Alison,  Ilht.  of  Europe,  1780- 
181,-),  <•/(.  58  (c.  n).—IIM.  iflhfa-  (Quart.  J{,i\, 
./'III/,  1817).— C.  II.  Hall,  Lif:  of  Awhrin  llifcr. 

A.  D.  i8io.  — Annexation  of  the  Hanse 
Towns  and  territory  on  the  North  Sea  to 
France.     See  Fuanck:  A.  D.  1810(FEmii;AUv — 

DiX'KMUEU). 

A.  D.  1810-1812.— Marriage  of  the  Arch- 
duchess Marie  Louise  of  Austria  to  Napoleon. 
— Alliance  of  German  powers  with  Napoleon 
against  Russia.    Sec  Fua.nci::  .\.  D.  1810-1812. 

A.  D.  1812.— The  Russian  campaign  of  Na- 
poleon and  its  disastrous  ending.  See  lUssi.v: 
A.  D.  1812  (.IiNK— Skptiomuku),  (Si:pte.mukii), 
and  (OcTOHEii — Dkcemhkk). 

A.  D.  1812-1813.— The  Teutonic  uprising 
against  Napoleon. — Beginning  of  the  War  of 
Liberation. — Alliance  of  Prussia  and  Russia. 
— "During  Napoleon'.s  march  on  .Moscow  and 
his  fatal  return,  Macdonald  remained  on  the 
Lower  Dwina,  before  Riga,  with  an  observation 
corps  of  Prussians  and  Poles,  nor  had  he  ever 
received  an  order  to  retreat  from  Napoleon. 
Learning  of  the  misfortunes  of  the  grand  army, 
he  went  from  the  Dwina  towards  tlie  Niemen. 
As  he  passed  through  Courland,  General  York, 
commander  of  the  Prussian  troops,  allowed  him 
to  lead  the  way  with  the  Poles,  and  then  signed 
an  agreement  of  neutrality  with  the  Russians 
(December  30,  1812).  The  Prussian  troops,  from 
a  military  spirit  of  honor,  had  fought  the  Rus- 
sians bravely ;  they  retained  some  scruples  rela- 
tive to  the  worthy  marshal  under  whom  they 
served,  and  forsook  without  betraying  him,  tliat 
is,  they  left  him  time  to  escape.  I'his  was  a 
most  important  event  and  the  beginning  of  the 
inevitable  defection  of  Germany.  The  attitude 
of  Czar  Alexander  decided  General  York;  the 
former  was  completely  dazzled  by  his  triumphs, 
and  aspired  to  nothing  less  than  to  destroy  Na- 
poleon and  liberate  Europe,  even  France!  With 
mingled  enthusiasm  and  calculation,  he  promised 
all  tilings  to  all  men ;  on  raturning  to  Wilna,  he 
granted  an  amnesty  for  all  acts  committed  in  Po- 
land against  Russian  authority.  On  the  one 
hand,  he  circulated  a  rumor  that  he  was  about 
to  make  himself  King  of  Poland,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  announced  to  the  Prussians  that 
he  was  ready  to  restore  the  Polish  proviuces 
taken  from  them  by  Napoleon.  He  authorized 
cx-Miiiister  Stein  to  take  possession,  as  we  may 
say,  of  Old  Prussia,  ju.st  evacuated  by  the 
French,  and  to  promise  the  speedy  enfranchise- 
ment of  Germany,  protesting,  at  the  same  time, 
that  he  would  not  dispute  '  the  legitimate  great- 
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nc8S '  of  France.  TIio  French  army,  on  hearing 
of  York'H  defection,  left  KOnlgHher^  with  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  sick  men  and  eight  or  ten 
thousand  armed  troops,  withdrawing  to  tlie  Vis- 
tula and  thence  to  Warta  and  Posen.  General 
I{npp  had  succeeded  in  gathering  at  Dant/ic, 
the  gn-at  French  depot  of  stores  and  reserves, 
25  (KM)  men,  few  of  whom  had  gone  througli  tins 
Russian  campaign,  and  a  division  of  almost 
equal  numbers  occujiied  Berlin.  The  French 
had  '..I  all  barely  80,000  men,  from  Dantzic  to 
iliO  Rainc,  not  including  their  Austrian  and 
8a.\on  allies,  who  had  fallen  back  on  Warsaw 
and  seemed  disposed  to  light  no  more.  3Iurat, 
to  whom  Napoleon  confided  the  remains  of  the 
grand  army,  followed  the  Emperor's  example 
and  set  out  to  defend  his  Neapolitan  kingdom, 
leaving  the  chief  command  to  Prince  Eugene. 
Great  agitation  prevailed  around  the  feeble 
French  Forces  still  occupying  Germany.  Thfe 
Russians  themselves,  worn  out,  did  not  press  the 
French  very  hotly ;  but  York  and  Stein,  masters 
of  KOnigsberg,  organized  and  armed  Old  I'russia 
without  awaiting  authorization  from  the  king, 
who  was  not  considered  as  a  free  agent,  being 
under  foreign  rule.  Pamphlets,  proclamations, 
and  popular  songs  were  cu'culated  everywhere, 
provoking  the  people  to  rebellion.  The  idea  of 
German  union  ran  like  wildfire  from  the  Niemen 
to  the  Rliine;  federal  union,  not  unity  in  a 
single  l)ody  or  state,  which  was  not  thought  of 
then." — H.  Martin,  Popular  Hist,  of  France  from 
1789,  V.  2,  ch.  16.— "The  king  of  Prussia  had 
suddenly  abandoned  Berlin  TJanuary,  1813], 
which  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  f  ir 
Breslau,  whence  he  declared  war  against  France. 
A  conference  also  took  place  between  him  and 
the  emperor  Alexander  at  Calisch  [Kalisch],  and, 
on  the  28th  of  February,  1813,  an  offensive  and 
defensive  alliance  was  concluded  between  them. 
The  hour  for  ven/  jance  had  at  length  arrived. 
The  whole  Prussian  nation,  eager  to  throw  off 
the  hated  yoke  of  the  foreigner,  to  obliterate 
their  disgrace  in  1806,  to  regain  their  ancient 
name,  cheerfully  hastened  to  place  their  lives 
and  property  at  the  service  of  the  impoverished 
government.  The  whole  of  the  able-bodied  pop- 
ulation was  put  under  arms.  The  standing 
army  was  increased :  to  each  regiment  were  ap- 
pended troops  of  volunteers,  Jaegers,  composed 
of  young  men  belonging  to  the  Ligher  classes, 
who  furnished  their  own  equipments :  a  numer- 
ous Laudwehr,  a  sort  of  militia,  was,  as  in  Aus- 
tria, raised  besides  the  standing  army,  and 
measures  were  even  taken  to  call  out,  in  case  of 
necessity,  the  heads  of  families  and  elderly  men 
remaining  at  home,  under  the  name  of  the  Land- 
sturm.  The  enthusiastic  people,  besides  fur- 
nishing the  customary  supplies  and  paying  the 
taxes,  contributed  to  the  full  extent  of  their 
means  towards  defraying  the  immense  expense 
of  this  general  arming.  Every  heart  throbbed 
high  with  pride  and  hope.  .  .  .  More  loudly 
than  even  in  1809  in  Austria  was  the  German 
cause  now  discussed,  the  ^reat  name  of  the  Ger- 
man empire  now  invoked  m  Prussia,  for  in  that 
name  alone  could  all  the  races  of  Germany  be 
united  against  their  hereditary  foe.  The  cele- 
brated proclamation,  promising  external  and  in- 
ternal liberty  to  Germany,  was,  with  this  view, 
published  at  Calisch  by  Prussia  and  Russia.  Nor 
was  the  appeal  vain.  It  found  an  echo  in  every 
German  heart,  and  such  plain  demonstrations  of 


the  state  of  the  popular  feeling  on  this  side  the 
Rhine!  were  made,  that  Davoust  sent  serious 
warning  to  Napoleon,  who  contemptuously  re- 
plied, 'Pah!  Germans  never  can  beccmie  Span- 
iards!' With  his  customary  rapidity  he  levied 
in  France  a  fresh  army  300,000  strong,  with 
which  he  so  completely  awed  the  Rhenish  von- 
federaticm  as  to  compel  it  once  mori;  to  take  the 
field  with  thousands  of  Germans  against  their 
brother  Germans.  The  troops,  however,  re- 
lu(!tantly  olxiyed,  and  even  the  traitors  were  but 
lukewarm,  for  they  doubted  of  success.  Meck- 
lenburg alone  sided  with  Prussia.  Austria  re- 
mainecl  neutral.  A  Russian  corps  under  General 
Tetteuborn  had  preceded  the  rest  of  the  troops 
and  reacheil  tlie  coasts  of  the  Baltic.  As  early 
as  the  24th  of  March,  1813,  it  appeared  in  Ham- 
burg and  expelled  the  French  authorities  from 
the  city.  The  heavily  oppressed  people  of  Ham- 
burg, whose  commerce  had  been  totally  annihi- 
lated by  the  continental  system,  gave  way  to  the 
utmost  demonstrations  of  delight,  received  their 
deliverers  with  open  arms,  revived  their  ancient 
rights,  and  immediately  raised  a  Hanseatic  corps 
dedtined  to  take  the  field  against  Napoleon. 
DOrnberg,  the  ancient  foe  to  France,  with  an- 
other flying  squadron  took  the  French  division 
under  Morand  prisoner,  and  the  Prussian,  Major 
Hellwig  (the  same  who,  in  1806,  liberated  the 
garrison  of  Erfurt),  dispersed,  with  merely  120 
hussars,  a  Bavarian  regiment  1,300  strong  and 
captured  five  pieces  of  artillery.  In  January, 
the  peasantry  of  the  upper  country  had  already 
revolted  against  the  conscription,  and,  in  Febru- 
ary, patriotic  proclamations  had  been  dissemi- 
nated throughout  Westphalia  under  the  signature 
of  the  Baron  von  Stein.  In  this  month,  also. 
Captain  Maas  and  two  other  patriots,  who  had 
attempted  to  raise  a  rebellion,  were  executed. 
As  the  army  advanced.  Stein  was  nominated 
chief  of  the  provisicmal  government  of  the  still 
unconquered  provinces  of  Western  Germany. 
The  first  Russian  army,  17,000  strong,  under 
AVittgenstein,  pushed  forward  to  Magdeburg, 
and,  at  MOkern,  repulsed  40,000  French  who 
were  advancing  upon  Berlin.  The  Prussians, 
under  their  veteran  general,  Blticher,  entered 
Saxony  and  garrisoned  Dresden,  on  the  27th  of 
March,  1813,  after  an  arch  of  the  fine  bridge 
across  the  Elbe  [had]  been  uselessly  blown  up  by 
the  French.  Blticher,  whose  gallantry  in  the 
former  wars  had  gained  for  him  the  general  es- 
teem and  whose  kind  and  generous  disposition 
had  won  the  affection  of  the  soldiery,  was  nomi- 
nated generalissimo  of  the  Prussian  forces,  but 
subordinate  in  command  to  Wittgenstein,  who 
replaced  Kutusow  as  generalissimo  of  the  united 
forces  of  Russia  and  Prussia.  The  Emperor  of 
Russia  and  the  King  of  Prussia  accompanied  the 
army  and  were  received  with  loud  acclamations 
by  the  people  of  Dresden  and  Leipzig." — W. 
Menzel,  Hist,  of  Germany,  ch.  260  (».  3). — Berna- 
dotte,  the  adopted  Crown  Prince  and  expectant 
King  of  Sweden,  had  been  finally  thrown  into 
the  arms  of  the  new  Coalition  against  Napoleon, 
by  the  refusal  of  the  latter  to  take  Norway  from 
Denmark  and  give  it  to  Sweden.  ' '  The  disastrous 
retreat  of  the  French  from  Moscow  ...  led  to  the 
signature  of  the  Treaty  of  Stoc^diolm  on  the  2d 
of  March,  1813,  by  which  England  acceded  to 
the  union  of  Norway  to  Sweden,  and  a  Swedish 
force  was  sent  to  Pomcrania  under  General  San- 
dels.      On  the  18th  of  May,  1813,  Bernadotte 
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landed  at  StmlKund." — Lndy  Hloouiliold,  Fti'ifj. 
Hkrtrh  of  nertuulotte  (Memoir  of  J.ortl  IHoomflelil, 
V.  1.  /).  !5I). 

Also  in:  J.  R.  Sccloy.  Lift' find  Ti  me*  of  Stein, 
pt.  7  (r.  8).— A.  Thiers,  Jlin'f.  of  the  f'oniiitMe  ami 
the  Einpire,  hk.  47  (e.  4). 

A  D.  1813  (April— May).— Battle  of  LUtzen. 
—Humiliation  of  the  Kinc;  of  Saxony.— "On 
tlic  14tlj  April,  Napoleon  left  I'liris  toiissuine  the 
coininiind  of  the  iirniy.  Previous  I0  his  dcpiir- 
turo,  witli  a  view,  perim|)s,  of  piiyinj;  u  eonipli- 
ment  to  the  Emperor  of  Austriii,  llie  Empress 
Marie  Louise  was  appointed  regent  in  liis  ai)8ence ; 
but  Prince  8eliwarzenl)erg,  wlio  had  arrived  on  a 
special  mission  from  Vienna,  was  treated  only  as 
the  commander  of  an  auxiliary  corps,  to  wideli 
orders  would  immediately  be  transmitted.  On 
the  16th  he  reached  Mayence,  where,  for  tiie 
last  time,  vassal  princes  assembled  courtier-lilie 
around  him;  and  on  the  20th  he  was  already  at 
Erfurt,  in  tlic  midst  of  his  newly-raised  army. 
The  roads  were  everywhere  crowded  with  troojjs 
and  artillery,  closing  in  towards  the  banlis  of  the 
Saale.  From  Italy,  Marshal  Hertrand  joined  with 
40,0()0  men,  old  trained  soldiers;  the  Viceroy 
brought  an  equal  number  from  the  vicinity  of 
Magdeburg;  and  Marshal  JMacdonald  having,  on 
the  29th,  taken  Merseburg  by  assault,  tlie  wiiole 
army,  which  Bade,  the  ablest  and  most  accurate 
of  the  authors  who  have  written  on  this  campaign, 
estimates  at  140,000  men,  was  as.semblcd  for  ac- 
tion With  this  mighty  force  Napf)leon  deter- 
mined to  seek  out  the  enemy,  and  bring  them 
quickly  to  battle.  The  Russian  ami  Prussian 
armies  were  no  sooner  united,  after  the  alliance 
concluded  between  the  sovereigns,  Jian  they 
crossed  the  Elbe,  occupied  Dresden,  wliich  the 
King  of  Saxony  had  abandoned,  and  advanced  to 
the  banks  of  the  Saalc.  General  RlUcher  com- 
manded the  Prussians,  and  Count  Wittgenstein 
tlie  Russian  corps;  and,  death  having  closed  tlic 
career  of  old  Marshal  Kutusoff,  .  .  .  the  com- 
mand of  both  armies  devolved  upon  tlie  last  men- 
tioned oilicer.  Informed  of  the  rapi<l  advance  of 
the  French,  the  allied  monarchs  joined  their 
forces,  which  were  drawn  together  in  the  plains 
between  the  Saale  and  the  Elbe ;  their  numerous 
cavalry  giving  them  perfect  command  of  this 
wide  and  open  country.  Napoleon,  always  anx- 
ious for  battle,  determined  to  press  on  towards 
Leipzig,  behind  which  he  expected  to  And  the 
Allied  army,  who,  as  it  proved,  were  mudi 
nearer  than  lie  anticipated.  At  tlie  passage  of 
the  Rippach,  a  small  stream  that  borders  the  wide 
plain  of  Llltzen,  he  already  encountered  a  body 
of  Russian  cavalry  and  artillery  under  Count 
Winzingerode ;  and  as  the  French  were  weak  in 
horse,  they  had  to  bring  the  whole  of  Marshal 
Ney's  corps  into  action  before  thej'  could  oblige 
the  Russians  to  retire.  Marshal  Bessiercs,  tlie 
commander  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  was  killed. 
.  .  .  On  the  evening  of  the  1st  of  May,  Napoleon 
established  his  quarters  in  the  small  town  of  Lllt- 
zen. The  Allies,  conscious  of  the  vast  numerical 
superiority  of  the  French,  did  not  intend  to  risk 
a  general  action  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe ;  bit 
the  length  of  the  hostile  column  of  march,  which 
extended  from  bej'ond  Naumberg  almost  to  the 
gates  of  Leipzig,  induced  Scharnhorst  to  propose 
an  advance  from  the  direction  of  Borna  and 
Pegau  against  the  right  tlank  of  the  enemy,  and 
a  sudden  attack  on  the  centre  of  their  line  in 
the  plain  of  LlUzen.     It  was  expected  that  a  de- 


cisive blow  might  be  struck  against  thin  centre, 
and  the  hostile  army  l)roken  Itrfore  the  distant 
wings  eoiild  dose  up  and  lake  an  elTeclive  part 
in  the  battle.  The  open  nature  of  the  country, 
well  adapted  to  the  action  of  cavalry,  which 
formed  the  |)rincipal  strength  of  the  Allies,  spoko 
ill  favour  of  the  plan.  .  .  .  The  bold  attempt 
was  inimediately  resolved  upon,  and  the  onset 
llxed  for  the  following  morning.  The  annals  of 
war  can  hardly  olTer  a  plan  of  battle  more  skil- 
fully conceived  than  tiie  one  of  whicli  we  have 
here  spoken ;  but  unfortunately  the  execution  fell 
far  short  of  the  adminible  conception.  Nai)oleon, 
with  his  Guards  and  the  corjis  of  Lauriston.  was 
already  at  the  gates  of  f^eipzig,  preparing  for  an 
attack  on  the  city,  when  about  one  o'elo(;k  [May 
2]  the  roar  of  artillery  burst  suddenly  on  the  ear, 
and  gathering  thicker  and  thicker  as  it  rolled 
along,  proclaimed  that  a  general  action  was  en- 
gaged in  the  plain  of  LtUzen, —  proclaimed  that 
tli(!  army  was  taken  completely  at  fault,  and 
placed  in  the  most  imminent  peril.  .  .  .  The  Al- 
lies, who,  by  means  of  their  numerous  cavalry, 
could  easily  ma.sk  their  movement,  had  advanced 
unobserved  into  the  plain  of  LUtzen,"  and  the 
action  was  begun  by  a  brigade  of  Blllelier'scoriis 
attacking  the  French  in  the  village  of  Great- 
GOrschen  (Gros-s-GOrschen).  "Reinforcements 
.  .  .poured  in  from  both  sides,  and  the  narrow 
and  intersected  ground  Iwtween  the  villages  be- 
came the  scene  of  a  most  murderous  and  closely- 
contested  combat  of  infantry.  .  .  .  But  no  at- 
tempt was  made  to  employ  the  numerous  and 
splendid  cavalry.  thatstiMxl  idly  exposed,  on  open 
plain,  to  the  shot  of  the  French  artillery.  .  .  . 
When  night  put  an  end  to  the  combat,  Great- 
GOrschen  was  the  sole  trophy  of  the  murderous 
tight  that  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Allies. 
...  On  the  side  of  the  Allies,  2,000  Russians  and 
8,000  Prussians  had  been  killed  or  wounded: 
among  the  slain  was  Prince  Jjcopold  of  IIe.s.sen- 
Ilomburg;  among  the  wounded  was  tlu;  admir- 
able Scharnhorst,  who  died  a  few  weeks  after- 
wards. .  .  .  The  loss  sustained  liy  tli(!  French  is 
not  exactly  known ;  but  .  .  .  Joniini  tells  us  that 
the  3d  corps,  to  which  he  was  attached  as  chief 
of  the  stair,  had  alone  500  olHcers  and  12,000  men 
'  hors  de  combat.'  Both  parties  laid  claim  to  the 
victory:  the  French,  becau.se  the  Allies  retired  on 
the  day  after  the  action ;  the  Allies,  because  they 
remained  masters  of  part  of  the  captured  battle- 
field, had  taken  two  jiieces  of  artillery,  and  800 
prisoners.  .  .  .  The  Allies  alleged,  or  pretended 
perhaps,  that  it  was  their  intention  to  renew  the 
action  on  the  following  morning:  in  the  Prus-sian 
army  every  man,  from  the  king  to  the  humblest 
.soldier,  was  anxious  indeed  to  continue  the  fray ; 
and  the  wrath  of  BlUcher,  who  deemed  victory 
certain,  was  altogether  boundless  when  he  found 
the  retreat  determined  upon.  But  .  .  .  opinion 
has,  by  degrees,  justilied  ('ount  Wittgenstein's 
resolution  to  recross  the  Elbe  and  fall  back  on 
the  reinforcements  advancing  to  join  the  army. 
...  On  the  8th  of  ^lay.  Napoleon  held  his  tri- 
umphal entrance  into  IJresden.  .  .  .  (Jn  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Allies,  the  Saxon  monarch  had  re- 
tired to  Ratishon.  and  from  thence  to  Prague, 
intending,  as  he  informed  Napoleon,  to  join  liig 
efforts  to  the  mediation  of  Austria.  Orders  had, 
at  the  same  time,  been  given  to  General  Thiel- 
man,  commanding  the  Saxon  troops  at  Torgau,  to 
maintain  the  most  perfect  neutrality,  and  to  ad- 
mit neither  of  the  contending  parties  within  the 
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wallH  of  tli«  fortrcM.  Exaapc<mtr<l  hy  UiIh  hIiow 
of  iiiil^pciKii'iicc,  NupoliMiii  ciiiiHcil  the  fdllowiiiK 
ilcriiiiii(lH  to  Im*  Htil)initti'(l  to  tint  Kiii^'.  iillowitiK 
liiiii  only  hIx  lioiirH  to  (Ictfriniiif  on  Micir  iicccpl 
luirc  or  rcfiiHiil:— I.  '  (U'licml  Tlilclniun  ami  tlic 
Hiixoii  triMtpH  iiiHliintlv  (tvuciiatt!  Tor^'tiu,  ami 
form  lli(!  7lh  ror|)H  iimlcr  (}«'mral  IU'yiii<'r;  luul 
all  the  rcHoiirccM  of  llic  country  to  lie  at  tin*  (IIh- 
posal  of  tlit>  Knipcror,  In  conforiiilty  with  i\w 
principles  of  the  Conf-'dcration  of  the  Rhine.'  2. 
''I'lie  SaxoM  (,'avalry  ' — Hoino  renlmc'lH  h»<l  ac- 
companied the  KinK — 'return  Innneilialely  to 
Dresden.'  H.  'The  Kinj;  declarcM,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Kni[)eror,  that  he  ishtill  a  nieinberof  ilurCon- 
feticration  of  the  Uhine,  and  ready  to  fultil  all  the 
(>l)li);ations  which  it  inipoHCH  u;i<>ti  hlin.'  '  If 
the.si)  comlitioiia  are  not  innn(fdiately  coniplied 
with,'  says  ^'a|)oleon  In  the  instructions  to  his 
niessenjjer,  'you  will  caus(!  hi.  Mijcsty  to  be  in- 
formed that  he  is  K*'"')'  "f  IVIoey,  has  forfeited 
the  Imperial  protection,  and  has  cea.se(l  torei^n.' 
.  .  .  Frederick  Au/;ustus,  lindiiiK  himself  threat- 
ened witli  the  lossof  his  crown  l>y  an  overbeariu)^ 
confpieror  already  in  possession  of  his  capital, 
.  .  .  yielded  in  an  evil  hour  to  thow!  imperious 
demands,  and  returned  to  Dresden.  .  .  .  I'ortunc! 
appeared  a^ain  to  smile  upon  her  spoiled  anil 
favoured  child;  and  he  resolved,  on  his  l)art,  to 
leave  no  expedient  untried  to  make  the  most  of 
her  reluming  aid.  The  mediation  of.  Austria, 
which  from  tlie  tirst  had  been  j.;allingto  his  pride, 
became  more  hateful  every  day,  as  it  /gradually 
assumed  theai)pearance(if  an  armed  interference, 
reaily  to  enforce  its  demands  by  military  means. 
.  .  .  Tidings  havi.if?  arrived  that  the  allied  army, 
instead  of  continuing  their  retreat,  had  halted  and 
taken  post  at  Hautzen,  hv  immediately  re.solveil 
to  strike  a  decisive  blow  in  the  Held,  as  the 
best  means  of  thwarting  the  pacilic  elTorts  of  his 
father-in-law." — Lt.-Col.  J.  Mitchell,  The  Full  of 
liaimlcon,  bk.  2.  ch.  1  (r.  2). 

Also  in:  Sir  A.  Alison,  Ilist.  of  Europe,  1789- 
1815,  eh.  I't  (('.  18). — Duchess  d'  Abrantes,  ^fem■ 
oirn  of  KdjyiUon.  p.  3,  ch.  44. 

A.  D.  1813  (May— August).— Battle  of  Baut- 
zen.—  Armistice  of  Pleswitz. —  Accession  of 
Austria  and  Great  Britain  to  fhe  Coalition 
against  Napoleon. —  "While  the  Emperor  paused 
at  Dresden,  Ney  made  various  demonstrations  in 
the  direction  of  Berlin,  with  the  view  of  inducing 
the  Allies  to  quit  Bautzen;  but  it  soon  became 
manifest  that  they  had  resolved  to  sticritice  the 
Prussian  capital,  if  it  were  necessary,  rather  than 
forego  their  position.  .  .  .  Having  replaced  l)y 
■wood-work  some  arches  of  the  niagniflcent  bridge 
over  the  Elbe  at  Dresden,  which  the  Allies  had 
blown  up  on  their  retreat,  Napoleon  now  moved 
towards  Bautzen,  and  came  in  sight  of  the  posi- 
tion on  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  May.  Its 
strength  was  obviously  great.  In  their  front 
■was  the  river  Spree:  wooded  hills  supported 
their  right,  and  eminences  well  fortllled  their 
left.  The  action  began  with  an  attempt  to  turn 
their  riglit,  but  Barcmy  de  Tolly  anticlj)ated  this 
movement,  and  repelled  it  with  such  vigour  that 
a  whole  cohmm  of  7,000  dispersed  and  tied  into 
the  hills  of  Bohemia  for  safety.  The  Emperor 
then  determined  to  pass  the  Spree  in  front  of  the 
enemy,  and  they  i)ernutted  him  to  do  so,  rather 
than  come  down  from  their  position.  He  took 
up  his  quarters  in  the  town  of  Bautzen,  and  his 
whole  army  bivouacked  In  presence  of  the  Allies. 
The  battle  was  resumed  at  daybreak  on  the  23d ; 


when  Nry  on  the  right,  and  0\idinot  on  thn  loft, 
attempted  simultaneously  to  turn  the  Hanks  of 
the  posllion;  wliile  Hoult  and  Napoh'on  himself 
directed  charge  after  charge  on  the  centre.  Dur 
ing  four  hours  the  struggle  was  maintained  with 
unilinching  obstinacy  ;  tlie  wocnled  heights,  when; 
lilucher  commanded,  had  been  taken  and  retaken 
several  times — tlx!  l)loodshed  on  either  side  had 
been  lerriblit  —  ere.  .  .  the  Allies  iiercelved  tlut 
necessity  cither  of  retiring,  or  of  contiiuilng  the 
tight  against  superior  nundiers  on  dlsadvanta- 
g(M)us  ground.  They  withdrew  accordingly ;  but 
still  with  all  the  deliberate  coolness  of  li  parade, 
halting  at  every  favourable  spot  and  renewing 
their  cannonade.  '  What,'  «'xclalined  Napoleon, 
'no  results!  not  a  gunl  not  a  prisoner!  —  these 
people  will  not  leave  me  so  nuicli  as  a  nail.' 
During  the  whoht  day  he  urged  the  pursuit  will* 
impetuous  rage,  reproaching  even  his  chosen 
generals  as  'creeiiing  scoundrels,'  and  <'xposing 
Ids  own  person  In  the  very  hottest  of  the  fire." 
Mis  closest  friend,  Duroe,  (Irand  Master  of  the 
I'aluce,  was  mortally  wounded  by  his  side,  be- 
foH!  he  gav(!  up  the  pursuit.  "  TIk*  Allies, 
being  strongly  posted  during  most  of  the  day, 
had  sulTered  less  than  tht;  French;  tlu;  latter  had 
lost  15,000,  the  former  10.000  men.  Thev  con- 
tinuiMl  their  retreat  Into  Upper  Hllesla;  ami  Buo- 
naparte advanced  to  Breslau,  and  released  the 
garrison  of  (ilogan.  Meanwldle  the  Austrhm, 
having  watched  these  indecl.slve  though  bloody 
llelds,  once  more  renewed  his  oilers  of  mediation. 
The  sovereigns  of  Russia  and  Prussia  expressed 
great  willingness  to  accept  It;  and  Na|)oleon 
al.so  appears  to  have  been  sincerely  desirous  for 
tlu!  moment  of  bringing  his  disputes  to  u  ])eace- 
ful  termination.  He  agreed  to  an  armistice  [of 
six  weeks],  and  in  arranging  Its  conditions  agreed 
to  fall  buck  out  of  Silesia;  thus  enabling  the 
allie<l  princes  to  reopen  conmiuiucatlons  with 
Berlin.  The  lines  of  country  to  be  occupied  by 
the  armies,  respectively,  during  the  tru(;e,  were 
at  length  settled,  and  it  was  signed  on  the  1st  of 
June  [at  Poischwitz,  though  the  negotiations 
were  mostly  carried  on  at  Pleswitz,  whence  the 
Armistice  is  usually  named].  The  French  Em- 
peror then  returned  to  Dresden,  and  a  g(!neral 
congress  of  diplomatists  jirepared  to  meet  at 
Prague.  England  alone  refused  to  send  any  rep- 
resentative to  Prague,  alleging  that  Buonajiarto 
had  as  yet  signified  no  disposition  to  recede  from 
his  pretensions  on  Spain,  and  that  he  had  con- 
sented to  the  armistice  -with  the  sole  view  of 
galnii\g  time  for  political  Intrigue  and  further 
military  preparation.  It  may  be  doub.  ed  whether 
any  of  the  allied  powers  who  took  part  In  the 
Congress  did  so  with  much  hope  that  the  dispims 
with  Napoleon  could  find  a  peaceful  end.  .  .  . 
But  It  was  of  the  utmost  Importance  to  gain  time 
for  the  advance  of  Bernadotte;  for  the  arrival  of 
new  reinforcements  from  Uussla ;  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Prussian  organization ;  and,  above  all, 
for  determining  the  policy  of  Vienna.  Metter- 
nlch,  the  Austrian  minister,  repaired  in  person  to 
Dresd(!n,  and  while  inferior  dli)lomatist8  wasted 
time  In  endless  discussions  at  Prague,  one  inter- 
view between  hliu  and  Napoleon  brought  the 
whole  question  to  a  definite  Issue.  The  Emperor 
.  .  .  assumed  at  once  that  Austria  had  no  wish 
but  to  drive  a  good  bargain  for  herself,  and  asked 
broadly,  '  What  is  your  price  '1*  Will  Illyrla  sat- 
isfy you  1  I  only  wish  you  to  be  neutral  —  I  can 
deal  with  these  Russians  and  Prussians  single- 
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handrd. '  Mcttcrnlch  stntoil  plainly  tlmt  tlio  tlnio 
in  wliicli  AiiHtriti  coiilil  Im-  iiciitriil  wax  imst ;  that 
tlio  HltimliDii  of  Kiiroptt  at  iiir^ri;  iiiumI.  Im-  cDiisiil 
cred;  .  .  .  tliat  fVciitH  liad  pnivcii  tlic  inipuHxi 
liility  of  a  Htt'iidfaHt  peace  iiiileHH  tint  Hoverei^tm 
of  tlie  Cotitiiieiit  were  rcHtored  to  tlie  rank  of  lii- 
deiietidenee;  in  a  Word,  that  tiio  UiienJHli  Con 
feileniey  must  lie  hroi<en  up;  tliat  Franceniust 
lie  contented  witli  the  lioundary  of  the  Kiiine, 
nnd  pretend  no  Ioniser  in  maintain  iier  iimtrpcd 
and  uimaturai  iiilltience  in  Oermany.  Napoleon 
re|)li<'d  liy 'I  unisH  |)ersoiial  iriHull:  'Come,  Met- 
ternicli,' Haid  lie,  'tell  ine  honestly  how  much 
the  Kn^lisii  havo  given  you  to  take  Iheifpait 
against  me.'  The  Austrian  court  at  length  sent 
a  formal  document,  containing  its  ultinialum,  the 
tenor  of  which  iMetterni<'h  had  HUtllelently  indi- 
cated in  this  conversation.  Talleyian<l  and  Kou- 
clie,  who  had  now  arrived  from  I'aris,  urged  the 
Emperor  to  accede  to  the  pr.ilTcrcd  terms.  They 
represented  to  him  tlie  madness  of  rousing  all 
Europe  to  conspire  for  his  destruction  and  in- 
sinuated that  the  jirogrcss  of  discnnleiit  was 
raiiid  in  France  itself.  Their  arguments  weio 
backed  by  intelligence  of  tlie  most  disastrous 
cliaractor  from  Spain '[see  HivviN:  A.  1).  |Hl!»- 
181  i|.  .  .  .  Naiioleon  was  urgeil  lij'  his  niilii.iry 
aa  well  as  political  ndvi.sers,  to  apprecialo  duly 
tbo  crisis  wlii(;h  his  alTairs  liad  reached.  ...  lie 
proceeded  to  insult  both  ministers  and  generals 
.  .  .  and  ended  by  announcing  tliat  he  did  not 
wish  for  any  plans  of  theirs,  hut  their  service;  in 
the   execution  of  his.     Tlius  blinded   by  arro- 

ffance  and  sclf-conlldence,  and  incapable  of  wcigh- 
ng  any  other  conshh'rations  against  what  ho 
considered  as  tlu)  essence  <if  his  personal  glory, 
Napoleon  refusctl  ti  abate  one  iota  of  his  nreten- 
Bions  —  until  it  was  too  Lite.  Then,  Indeed,  .  .  . 
he  did  show  some  symptonis  of  concession.  A 
couri<T  arrived  at  I'ragiu!  with  a  note,  in  which 
he  signilled  Ma  willingness  to  accede;  to  a  consid- 
erable number  of  the  Austrian  stipulations.  iJut 
this  was  on  the  llth  of  August.  The  day  pre- 
ceding was  that  on  which,  by  the  agreement,  the 
armic  tice  was  to  end.  On  that  dry  Austria  had 
to  sign  an  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  with 
Russia  and  Prussia.  On  the  night  lietween  the 
loth  and  llth,  rockets  answering  rockets,  from 
height  to  height  along  the  frontiers  of  IJohemia 
and  Silesia,  had  announced  to  all  the  armies  of 
the  Allies  this  accession  of  strength,  and  the  im- 
mediate recommencement  of  hostilities." — J.  (}. 
Lockhart,  Life  of  K(qy>lcon  liinmapartc,  ch.  32- 
83.—"  On  the  14th  of  June  Great  Ikitain  had  be- 
come a  party  to  the  treaty  concluded  between 
Russia  and  Prussia.  She  hud  promised  a.ssis- 
tance  in  this  great  struggle;  but  no  aid  could 
have  been  more  effectual  than  that  which  she 
was  rendering  in  the  Peninsula." — C.  Knight, 
Ihpular  Hist,  of  En<j.,cli.  33(«.'7). 

Ai-aoiN:  G.  U.  Gleig,  The  Lcipsic  Campaif/n, 
el.  7-10.— A.  Thiers,  Jlist.  of  the  Coimihtte  I'tiid 
the  Empire,  hk.  48-49  («.  4).— Prince  iMetternich, 
Memoirs,  1773-1815,  l)k.  1,  ch.  8  («.  1).— J.  It. 
Seeley,  Life  and  Times  of  Stein,  pt.  7,  ch.  4-5  (». 
8). — J.  Philippart,  Northern  Campaigns,  1812- 
1813,  V.  3. 

A.  D.  1813  (August).— Great  battle  and  vic- 
tory of  Napoleoi.  at  Dresden.— French  defeats 
at  Kulm,  Gross-Beeren  and  the  Katzbach. — 
"Dresden,  during  the  armi.stice,  had  lieen  con- 
verted by  Napoleon  into  sueli  a  place;  of  strength 
that  it  might  be  called  one  citadel.     A"  •'""  ♦—'" 
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In  the  nelghlmurluMvl,  n<t  well  as  thonn  which  had 
foriMi'd  the  ori..tmeiit  of  the  publie-  gardens  ami 
walks  of  that  beautiful  capital,  were  cut  down 
and  converted  into  ahattis  .iiid  palisades;  re- 
doubts,   Held  Works,  and    fusses  had    I n  con- 

slruclcd.     The  chain  of  fortresses  garrisoned  by 
l-'niicli  trooiiH  Hccured  to  Napoleon  Ihi'  rich  vaf- 
Mlie.     Hamburg,  l>aiit/.ic,  and  many 
strong  places  on  the  Oder  and  Vistula  were  in  his 


ley  of  the  Kibe.  Hamburg,  l>aiit/.ic,  and  main 
he  Oder  and  Vistula  were  in  lifi 
possession.  .  .  .  His  army  assembled  at  the  seat 
of  war  amounted  tc  nearly  :i()<UiiMI  mm.  including 
the  IJavarian  rese  ve  of  iJ.'i.ilOO  umlrr  OeiHT:d 
W'rede,  and  he  had  'greatly  iiiireased  his  cavalry. 
This  powerful  force  was  divided  into  eleven 
army  corps,  eominanded  by  Vandainme,  Victor, 
Hirlrand,  Ni'V,  l.auriston,  .Marnionl,  Ueynier, 
Poiiiatowski,  .Slacdonalil,  Oudliiot,  and  St!  Cyr. 
.Murat,  who,  roused  by  the;  news  of  the  victories 
of  I.ut/en  and  Itaiit/eii,  had  lift  his  capital,  was 
iiiaiiecoimnander  in  chief  of  all  tliecavalrv.  .  .  . 
Davoust  held  llaiiiburg  with  'ju.ooo  men.  Au- 
gereau  with  21. (MM) occupied  Mavaria.  The  armies 
of  the  allies  wiTc  computed  at  nearly  4iMI.(HM) 
men,  including  the  divisions  destined  to  invade 
Italy.  Tliost;  ready  for  action  at  tlie  seat  of  war 
ind'crmany  wen;  divided  inlotiiice  gn  it  inas.ses, 
—  Ilie  army  of  Holiemia,  <diisistiiig  mainly  of 
Ausirians  coinmandeil  by  I'rince  Seliwart/.en- 
Imrg;  the  army  of  Silesia,  commandetl  hy  llbi- 
clier;  and  the;  ti'oii|)s  iiniler  the  commai.d  of  Iter- 
n.'idotte,  slatiiined  near  ncrliii.  Tliese  imiiiiiise 
hosts  wen;  strong  in  cavalry  and  ailillery,  and  in 
(lisciplin(;ande\perieiie(;  far  exceeded  the  Fn'iieh 
soldiers,  v  ho  wen;  nearly  all  younir  conscripts. 
Two  Frenchmen  of  einiiienci;  wen;  leaders  in  tlie 
ranks  of  the  enemit;s  of  Franci'.  —  ll<riia<lotte 
and  Moreau;  Joinini,  late;  cliie'f  e>f  tlie;  engine'cr 
de'partine'nt  in  Napole'eui's  army,  was  a  Swiss. 
Tlu'.se  three  mi-n,  we'll  instrueted  by  the  great 
master  of  the  art  of  war,  dire'eteil  the;  counsels  of 
the  allie'el  Sove're'igns  anel  taught  them  how  to 
ceiiiepie'r.  Hernaele)tte;  petinte'el  out  that  Napole-ein 
lay  in  Dre'sde-n  wilii  liis  giianl  e)f  live'  anel-twe'iity 
thousand  men,  while  his  inarNliids  we-n;  statioiieel 
in  various  strong  positions  on  the;  fmntieTS  e)f 
Saxeiny.  The  mome'iit  a  Fn-neli  eeirps  erarm6c 
was  attae'keel  Napeileein  woulel  spring  fniin  his 
centnil  peiint  npein  the;  Hank  eif  the;  assailant.s, 
anel  as  such  ableiw  woulel  be  irre'sislible;  he  wemhl 
thus  be'at  tlu;  allie-el  armies  in  ele'tail.  Teieibviate 
this  elanger  Hernieieitte  re'ceimine'iiele'el  that  the 
first  ge'nenil  .vIid  itiackeei  a  Fre'iie'li  division  and 
brought  Najieileoii  '.  j  '  the;  lielel  slie)ulel  re'treat, 
luring  the;  Kiniieror  etirvanl  in  pursuit,  wlie-n  the 
other  bexlie's  of  allieei  tniejps,  simultaneously 
cle)sing  upon  his  le-ar,  she)ulei  surnnind  him  anel 
cut  him  eitr  from  his  base.  This  plan  was  fe)l- 
hnveel:  Blucher  aelvane-e'el  from  Sile'sia,  menacing 
the  a'  niesof  AIacele)nalelaiiel  Ne-y,  anel  Napolee)n, 
with  the  activity  expecteel,  issiu'el  fn)in  Dreselen 
on  the  15th  of  August,  rajiieily  reacheel  the  pe)iiit 
e)f  elanger,  anel  assumeel  the  eilTensive.  Hut  ho 
was  unable;  te)  bring  the  Prussian  ge-ne-ral  te)  a  de- 
cisive ae'tiein,  fe)r  Bliu'her,  cemtinuing  te)  re'tre-at 
befeirc  him,  the  pursuit  wiis  only  arn-ste-el  by  an 
cstafetto  repeirting  on  the  2;inl  that  the;  main 
beiely  of  the  allies  threateneel  Dre-selen.  On  the 
25tli,  at  4  in  the  afternoon,  200, (MM)  allicel  tnieips 
leel  by  Scliwartzenburga])pean'el  before  that  city. 
St.  Cyr,  who  liaei  been  left  tei  observe  the  passe;s 
eif  the  Uoliemian  mountains  witli  20,000  nu'ii,  re- 
treateel  be'fe)re  the  irresistible  teirrent  anel  thre'w 
himself  into  the  Saxon  capital,  which  he  prepared 
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to  defend  with  his  own  forces  ant)  the  garrison 
left  by  tlie  Emperor.  It  was  a  service  of  tlie  last 
importance.  Witli  Drestlen  Napoleon  would  lose 
his  recruiting  depot  and  supplies  of  every  kind. 
.  .  .  The  Austrian  commander-in-chief  deferred 
the  attack  till  the  following  day,  replying  to  the 
expostulations  of  Jomini  tliat  Napoleon  was  en- 
gaged in  the  Silesian  passes.  Early  on  the  morn- 
in"^of  the  26th  the  allies  advanced  to  the  assault 
in  si.x  columns,  under  cover  of  a  tremendous  ar- 
tillery fire.  They  carried  one  great  redoubt,  then 
another,  and  closed  with  the  defenders  of  the 
city  at  every  point,  shells  and  balls  falling  thick 
on  the  houses,  many  of  which  were  on  fire.  St. 
Cyr  conducted  the  defence  with  heroism ;  but  be- 
fore midday  a  surrender  was  talked  of.  .  .  . 
Suddenly,  from  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Elbe 
columns  of  soldiers  were  seen  hastening  towards 
the  city.  They  pressed  across  tlie  bridges,  swept 
through  the  streets,  and  with  loud  shouts  de- 
manded to  be  led  into  battle,  although  they  had 
made  forced  marches  from  t!ie  frontiers  of  Silesia. 
Napoleon,  with  the  Old  Guard  and  cuirassiers, 
was  in  the  midst  of  them.  His  enemies  had  cal- 
culated on  only  half  his  energy  and  rapidity,  and 
had  forgotten  that  he  could  return  as  quickly  as 
he  left.  The  Prussians  had  penetrated  the  Grosse 
Garten  on  the  French  left,  and  so  close  was  the 
Russian  fire  that  Witgenstein's  guns  enfiladed  the 
road  by  which  Napoleon  had  to  pass ;  consequent- 
ly, to  reach  the  city  in  safety,  he  was  compelled  to 
dismount  at  the  most  exposed  part,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Baron  Odeleben  (one  of  his  aides-de-camp), 
creep  along  on  his  hands  and  knees  (ventre  d 
terre).  Napoleon  halted  at  the  palace  to  reassure 
the  King  of  Saxony,  and  then  joined  his  troops 
who  were  already  at  the  gates.  Sallies  were 
made  by  Ney  and  Mortier  under  his  direction. 
The  astonished  assailants  were  driven  back.  The 
Y'oung  Guard  recaptured  the  redoubts,  and  the 
French  army  deployed  on  the  plateau  lately  in 
possession  of  their  enemies.  .  .  .  The  fury  of  the 
fight  gradually  slackened,  and  the  armies  took  up 
their  positions  for  the  night.  The  French  wings 
bivouacked  to  the  right  and  left  of  < '  city, 
which  itself  formed  Napoleon's  centie.  The 
allies  were  ranged  in  a  semicircle  cresting  the 
heights.  .  .  .  They  had  not  greatly  the  advan- 
tage in  numbers,  for  Klenau's  division  neve; 
came  up;  and  Napoleon,  row  that  Victor  and 
Marmont's  corps  had  arrived,  concentrated  nearly 
200,000  men.  .  .  .  The  next  day  broke  in  a  tem- 
pest of  wind  and  rain.  At  six  o'clock  Napoleon 
was  on  horseback,  and  ordered  his  columns  to 
advance.  Their  order  of  battle  has  been  aptly 
compared  to  'a  fan  when  it  expands.'  Their 
position  could  scarcely  have  been  worse.  .  .  . 
Knowing  that  in  case  of  disaster  retreat  would 
be  almost  an  impossibility.  Napoleon  began  an 
attack  on  both  flanks  of  tlie  allied  army,  certain 
that  their  defeat  would  demoralize  the  centre, 
which  he  could  overwhelm  by  a  simultaneous 
concentric  attack,  supported  by  the  fire  of  100 
guns.  The  stormy  weather  which  concealed 
their  movements  lavoured  them;  and  Murat 
turning  and  breaking  the  Austrian  left,  and  Ney 
completely  rolling  up  the  Austrian  right,  the  re- 
sult was  a  decisive  victory.  By  three  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  27th  the  battle  was  concluded, 
and  the  allies  were  in  full  retreat,  pursued  by 
the  French.  The  roads  to  Bohemia  and  those  to 
the  south  were  barred  by  Murat's  and  Vaii- 
danuuc's  corps,  and  the  allied  Sovereigns  were 


obliged  to  take  such  country  paths  and  byways 
as  they  could  find  —  which  had  been  rendered 
almost  impassable  by  the  heavy  rain.  They  lost 
25,000  prisoners,  40  standards,  60  pieces  of  can- 
non, and  many  waggons.  The  killed  and  wound- 
ed amounted  on  each  side  to  seven  or  eight  thou- 
sand. The  first  cannon-shot  fired  by  the  guard 
under  the  direction  of  Napoleon  mortally  wound- 
ed 3Ioreau  while  talking  to  the  Emperor  Alexan- 
der. .  .  .  The  French  left  wing,  composed  of 
the  three  corps  of  Vandamme,  St.  Cyr,  and  Mar- 
mont,  were  ordered  to  march  by  their  left  along 
the  Pirna  road  in  pursuit  of  the  foe,  who  was  re- 
treating into  Bohemia  in  three  columns,  and  had 
traversed  the  gorges  of  the  Hartz  Jlountains  in 
safety,  though  much  baggage,  several  ammuni- 
tion waggons,  and  2,000  prisoners,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  French.  The  Russians,  under  Os- 
termanu,  halted  on  the  plain  of  Culm  [or  Kulm] 
for  the  arrival  of  Kleist's  Prussians;  the  Austri- 
ans  hurried  along  the  Prague  route.  Vandamme 
marched  boldly  on,  neglecting  even  the  precau- 
tion of  guarding  the  defile  of  Peterswald  in  his 
rear.  Trusting  to  the  rapid  advance  of  the  other 
French  corps,  he  was  lured  on  by  the  hope  of 
capturing  the  allied  Sovereigns  in  their  head- 
quarters at  Toplitz.  Barclay  de  Tolly,  having 
executed  a  rapid  detour  from  left  to  right, 
brought  the  bulk  of  his  Russian  forces  to  bear  on 
Vandamme,  who,  on  reaching  Culm,  was  attacked 
in  front  and  rear  [August  29-30],  surprised  and 
taken,  losing  the  whole  of  his  artillery  and  be- 
tween 7,000  and  8,000  prigoners;  the  rest  of  his 
corps  escaped  and  rejoined  the  army.  This  dis- 
aster totally  deranged  Napoleon's  plans,  which 
would  have  led  him  to  follow  up  the  pursuit  to- 
w^ards  Bohemia  in  person.  Oudinoc  was  ordered 
to  march  against  Billow's  corps  at  Berlin  and  the 
Swedes  commanded  by  Bernadotte,  taking  with 
him  the  divisions  of  Bertrand  and  Reynier  —  a 
force  of  80,000  men.  Reynier,  who  marched  in 
advance,  fell  in  with  the  allies  at  Gi  ss-Beeren, 
attacked  them  precipitately  and  suffei;  ■  severely, 
his  division,  chiefly  composed  of  Saxons,  taking 
flight.  Oudinot  also  sustained  considerable  losses, 
and  retreated  to  Torgau  on  the  Elbe.  Gira  d, 
sallying  out  of  Magdeburg  with  5,000  or  6,000 
men,  was  defeated  near  Leibnitz,  with  the  loss 
of  1,000  men,  and  some  cannon  and  baggage. 
Macdonald  encountered  Blucher  in  the  plains  be- 
tween Wahlstadt  and  the  Katzbach  under  disad- 
vantageous circumstances  [August  261,  and  was 
obliged  to  retire  in  disorder." — R.  H.  Home, 
Hist,  of  Napoleon,  ch.  37. — "  The  great  battle  oi. 
the  Katzbach,  the  counterpart  to  that  of  Hohen- 
liuden,  [was]  one  of  the  most  glorious  ever  gained 
in  the  annals  of  European  larae.  Its  trophies 
were  immense.  .  .  .  Eighteen  thousand  prison- 
ers, 103  pieces  of  cannon,  and  230  caissons,  be- 
sides 7,000  killed  and  wounded,  presented  a  total 
loss  to  the  French  of  25,000  men."— Sir  A.  Ali- 
son, IIi8t.  of  Europe,  ch.  80,  sect.  68  (r.  17).— "Of 
tlie  battle  of  Kulm  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
it  was  the  most  critical  in  the  whole  war  of  Ger- 
man liberation.  The  fate  of  the  coalition  was 
determined  absolutely  by  its  results.  Had  Van- 
damme been  strong  enough  to  keep  his  hold  of 
Bohemia,  and  to  block  up  from  them  the  mouths 
of  the  passes,  the  allied  columns,  forced  back 
into  the  exhausted  mountain  district  through 
>>iiich  they  were  retreating,  must  have  perished 
for  lack  of  food,  or  dissolved  themselves." — G. 
R.  Gleig,  The  Leipzig  Campaign,  ch.  37. 
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Also  tn:  Baron  Jomini,  Life  of  Napoleon,  ch. 
20  {v.  4).— Major  C.  Adams,  G^reat  Cammwiim  in 
Europe,  179G  to  1870,  ch.  5. 

A.  D,  1813  (September— October).— French 
reverse  at  Dennewitz,— Napoleon's  evacuation 
of  Dresden.— Allied  concentration  at  Leipsic. 
— Preparations  for  the  decisive  battle. — "T'le 
[allied]  Army  of  the  North  had  been  nearly  idle 
since  the  battle  of  Grossbe.  ren.      The  Prussian 

fenerals  were  extremely  indignant  against  Berna- 
otte,  whose  slowness  and  inaction  were  intoler- 
able to  them.  It  took  them,  under  his  orders,  a 
fortnight  to  advance  t-s  far  as  a  good  footman 
could  march  in  a  day.  They  then  unexpectedly 
met  a  new  French  army  advancing  against  them 
from  a  fortified  camp  at  Wittenberg.  Napoleon 
had  now  assigned  to  Marshal  Ney — 'the  bravest 
of  the  brave ' —  the  work  of  beating  '  the  Cossack 
hordes  and  the  poor  militia,' and  taking  Berlin. 
Under  him  were  Oudinot,  Regnier,  Bertrand, 
and  Arrighi,  with  70,000  men.  On  September  6 
Tauenzien  met  their  superior  forces  at  Jllterbogk, 
but  sustained  himself  valiantly  through  a  peril- 
ous flgh*^  Bernadotte  was  but  two  hours'  march 
away,  bi. ..  as  usual  disregarded  Billow's  recpiest 
to  bring  aid.  But  Billow  himself  brought  up  his 
corps  on  the  right,  and  took  the  brunt  of  the 
battle,  exteu.iing  it  through  the  villages  south  of 
Jllterbogk,  of  which  Dennewitz  was  the  centre. 
The  Prussians  took  these  villages  by  storm,  and 
when  evening  came  their  victory  was  complete, 
though  Bernadotte  had  not  stretched  out  a  haucl 
to  help  them.  .  .  .  Billow  bore  the  name  of 
Dennewitz  afterward  in  honor  of  his  victory. 
Ney  reported  to  his  master  that  he  was  entirely 
defeated.  Napoleon  unwisely  ascribed  his  defeat 
entirely  to  the  Saxons,  who  fought  well  that  day 
for  him,  but  for  the  last  time.  By  his  reproaches 
he  entirely  alienated  the  people  from  him.  The 
French  loss  in  this  battle  was  10,000  killed  and 
wounded,  and  10,000  prisoners,  besides  80  guns. 
The  Prussians  lost  in  killed  and  wounded  more 
than  5,000.  Thus  five  victories  had  been  won 
by  the  Allies  in  a  fortnight,  compensating  fully 
for  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Dresden.  The  way 
to  the  Elbe  lay  open  to  the  Army  of  the  North. 
But  Bernadotte  continued  to  move  with  extreme 
slowness.  Billow  and  Tauenzien  seriously  pro- 
posed to  Blttcher  to  leave  the  Swedish  prince, 
whom  they  openly  denounced  as  a  traitor.  Blll- 
cher  approached  the  Elbe  across  the  Lausitz  from 
Bohemia,  and  it  would  have  been  easy  to  cross 
the  river  and  unite  the  two  armies,  threatening 
Napoleon's  rear,  and  making  Dresden  untenable 
for  him.  Napoleon  advanced  in  vain  against 
Blllcher  to  Bausitz.  The  Prussian  general  wisely 
avoided  a  battle.  Then  the  emperor  turned 
against  the  Army  of  Bohemia,  but  it  was  too 
strong  in  its  position  in  the  valley  of  Teplitz, 
with  the  mountains  in  its  re.ir,  to  be  attacked. 
Then  again  he  moved  toward  Blllcher,  but  again 
failed  to  bring  about  an  action.  At  this  time 
public  opinion  throughout  Europe  was  undergo- 
ing a  rapid  change,  and  Napoleon's  name  was 
losing  its  magic.  The  near  prospect  of  his  fall 
made  the  nations  he  had  oppressed  eager  and  im- 
patient for  it,  and  his  German  allies  and  subjects 
lost  all  regard  and  hope  for  his  cause.  On  Oc- 
tober 8  the  Bavarian  plenipotentiary.  General 
Wrede,  concluded  a  treaty  witli  Austria  at  Ricd, 
by  the  terms  of  which  Bavaria  left  Napoleon  and 
joined  the  allies.  This  important  defection, 
though  it  had  been  for  some  weeks  expected,  was 


felt  by  the  French  emperor  as  a  severe  blow  to 
his  prospects.  Napoleon's  circle  of  movement 
around  ilre.sden  began  to  be  narrowed.  The 
Hn.ssian  reserves  under  Bcnningsen,  57, 000  strong, 
were  also  advancing  through  Silesia  toward  Bo- 
hemia. Blllcher  was  therefore  not  needed  in 
Bohemia,  and  he  pressed  forward  vigorously  to 
cross  the  Elbe.  Ilis  armj'  advanced  along  the 
right  bank  of  the  Black  Elster  to  its  mouth  above 
Wittenberg.  On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Elbe, 
in  the  bend  of  the  stream,  stands  the  village  of 
Wartcnburg,  and  j>ist  at  the  bend  Blllcher  built 
two  bridges  of  boats  without  opposition.  On 
Octol)er  3  York's  corps  crossed  t'le  river.  But 
now  on  the  west  side,  among  the  thickets  and 
swamps  before  the  village,  arose  a  furious  strug- 
gle with  a  body  of  20,000  French,  Italians,  and 
Germans  of  the  Rhine  League  under  Bertrand. 
York  displayed  eminent  patience,  coolness,  and 
judgment,  and  won  a  decided  victory  out  of  a 
great  danger.  Bernadotte,  though  with  much 
hesitation,  also  crossed  the  Elbe  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Mulde,  and  the  army  of  the  North  and  of 
Silesia  were  thurj  united  in  Napoleon's  rear.  It 
was  now  evident  that  the  successes  of  these  armies 
had  brought  the  French  into  extreme  danger, 
and  the  allied  sovereigns  resolved  upo;i  a  con- 
certed attack.  Leipsic  was  designated  !>s  the 
point  at  which  the  armies  should  combine.  Na- 
poleon could  no  longer  hold  Dresden,  lest  ho 
should  be  cut  off  from  France  by  a  vastly  su- 
perior force.  The  partisan  corps  of  the  allies  were 
also  growing  bolder  and  more  active  far  in  Na- 
poleon's rear,  and  on  October  1  Czernichell  drove 
Jerome  out  of  Cassel  and  proclaimed  the  king- 
dom of  Westphalia  dis.solved.  This  was  the 
work  of  a  handful  of  Cossacks,  without  infantry 
and  artillery ;  but  though  Jerome  soon  returned, 
the  moral  effect  of  this  sudden  and  easy  over- 
throw of  one  of  Napoleon's  military  kingdoms 
was  immense.  On  October  7  Nanolcon  left  Dres- 
den, and  marched  to  the  iluldc  jJllclier's  forces 
were  arrayed  along  both  sides  of  this  stream, 
below  Dllben.  But  he  quietly  and  successfully 
retired,  on  perceiving  Napoleon's  purpose  to  at- 
tack him,  and  moved  westward  to  the  Saale,  in 
order  to  draw  after  him  Bernadotte  and  the 
Northern  army.  The  plan  was  successful,  and 
the  united  armies  took  up  a  position  behind  the 
Saale,  extending  from  3Ierseburg  to  Alsleben, 
Bernadotte  occupying  the  northern  end  of  the 
line  next  to  the  Elbe.  Nai)oleon,  disappointed 
in  his  first  effort,  now  formed  a  i)lan  whose  bold- 
ness astonished  l)oth  friend  and  foe.  He  resolved 
to  cross  the  Elbe,  to  seize  Berlin  and  the  Marches, 
now  uncovered,  and  thus,  supported  by  his  for- 
tresses of  ^lagdeburg,  Stettin,  Dantzic,  and  Ham- 
burg, where  he  still  had  bodies  of  troops  and 
magazines,  to  give  the  war  an  entirely  new 
aspect.  But  the  murmurs  of  his  worn-out  troops, 
and  even  of  his  generals,  compelled  liim  to  ab," 
don  this  plan,  which  was  desperate,  but  mig  '. 
have  been  effectual.  The  suggestion  of  it  terri- 
fied Bernadotte,  whose  province  of  Lower  L'ome- 
rania  would  be  threatened,  and  he  would  have 
withdrawn  in  headlong  haste  across  the  Elbe  had 
not  Blllcher  persisted  in  detaining  him.  Napo- 
leon now  resolved  to  inarch  against  the  Bohe- 
mian army  at  Leipsic.  (^n  October  14,  on  ap- 
proaching the  city  from  the  north,  he  heard 
cannon-sliots  on  the  opposite  side.  It  was  the 
advanced  guard  of  tlu^  main  ami}',  which  was 
descending  from  the  Erz-Gebirge  range,  after  a 
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sharp  but  indecisive  cavalry  battle  with  Murat 
at  the  village  of  Liebertwolkwitz,  south  of  Dres- 
den. In  the  broad,  thickly  settled  plains  around 
Leipsic,  the  armies  of  Europe  now  assembled  for 
the  linal  and  decisive  conflict.  Napoleon's  com- 
mand included  Portuguese,  Spaniards,  Neapoli- 
tans, and  large  contingents  of  Germans  from  the 
Rhine  League,  as  well  as  the  flower  of  the  French 
youth;  while  the  allies  brought  against  him 
Cossacks  and  Calmucks,  Swedes  and  Magyars, 
besides  all  the  resources  of  Prussian  patriotism 
and  Austrian  discipline.  Never  since  the  awful 
struggle  at  Chalons,  which  saved  Western  civili- 
zation from  Attila,  had  there  been  a  strife  so  well 
deserving  the  name  of  '  the  battle  of  the  nations. ' 
"West  of  the  city  of  Leipsic  runs  the  Plcisse,  and 
flows  into  the  Elster  on  the  northwest  side. 
Above  their  junction,  the  two  streams  run  for 
some  distance  near  one  another,  inclosing  a  sharp 
angle  of  swampy  land.  The  great  highway  to 
Lindenau  from  Leipsic  crosses  the  Elster,  and 
then  runs  southwesterly  to  Ltttzen  and  W  cti- 
fels.  South  of  the  city  and  east  of  the  1  sse 
lie  a  number  of  villages,  of  which  Wucliau, 
Liebertwolkwitz,  and  Probstheida,  nearer  the 
city,  were  important  points  during  the  battle. 
The  little  river  Partha  approaches  the  city  on 
the  east,  and  then  runs  north,  reaching  the  Elster 
at  Gohlis.  Napoleon  occupied  the  villages  north, 
east  and  south  of  the  city,  in  a  small  circle  aroun(l 
it." — C.  T.  Lewis,  Ilist.  of  Germany,  ch.  30,  sect. 
7-11. 

Also  ix:  E.  Baines,  IIi»t.  of  tlie  Wars  of  the 
French  Rev.,  hk.  4,  ch.  23  (».  3). 

A.  D.  1813  (October).—"  The  Battle  of  the 
Nations." — "The  town  of  Leipsic  has  four  sides 
and  four  gates.  ...  On  the  south  is  the  rising 
ground  called  the  Swedish  Camp,  and  another 
called  the  Sheep-walk,  bordering  on  the  banks  of 
the  Plcisse.  To  this  quarter  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Allies  was  seen  advancing  on  the  15th  of 
October.  Buonaparte  made  his  arrangements 
accordingly.  Bertrand  and  Poniatowski  defend- 
ed Lindenau  and  the  east  side  of  the  city,  by 
which  the  French  must  retreat.  Augercau  was 
posted  farther  to  the  left,  on  the  elevated  plain 
of  Wachau,  and  on  the  south,  Victor,  Lauriston, 
and  Macdonald  confronted  the  advance  of  the 
Allies  with  the  Imperial  Guards  placed  as  a 
reserve.  On  the  north,  Marmont  was  placed 
between  Mocckern  and  Euterist,  to  make  head 
against  Blucher,  should  he  arrive  in  time  to  take 
part  in  the  battle.  On  the  opposite  c^uarter,  the 
sentinels  of  the  two  armies  were  withm  musket- 
shot  of  each  other,  when  evening  fell.  .  .  .  The 
number  of  men  who  engaged  the  next  morning 
was  estimated  at  136,000  French,  and  230,000  on 
the  part  of  the  Allies.  .  .  .  Napoleon  remained 
all  night  in  the  rear  of  his  own  Guards,  behind 
the  central  position,  facing  a  village  called 
Gossa,  occupied  by  the  Austrians.  At  day- 
break on  the  10th  of  October  the  battle  began. 
The  French  position  was  assailed  along  all  the 
southern  front  with  the  greatest  fury.  .  .  .  The 
Allies  having  made  si.x  desperate  attempts,  .  .  . 
all  of  them  unsuccessful.  Napoleon  in  turn  as- 
sumed the  offensive.  .  .  .  This  was  about  noon. 
The  village  of  Gossa  wa'»  carried  by  the  bayonet. 
^Macdonald  made  himself  master  of  the  Swedish 
Camp;  and  the  eminence  called  the  Sheep-walk 
was  near  being  taken  in  the  same  manner.  The 
impetuosity  of  the  French  had  fairly  broken 
through  the  centre  of  the  Allies,  and  Napoleon 


sent  the  tidings  of  his  success  to  the  King  of 
Saxony,  who  ordered  all  the  bells  in  the  city  to 
be  rung.  .  .  .  The  King  of  Naples,  with  Latour- 
Mauboi'Tg  and  Kellermann,  poured  through  the 
gap  in  the  enemy's  centre  at  the  head  of  the  whole 
body  of  cavalry,  and  thundered  forward  as  far  as 
Magdeburg,  a  village  in  the  rear  of  the  Allies, 
bearing  down  General  Rayefskoi  with  the  Qrena- 
n.rsof  the  Russian  reserve.  At  this  moment, 
the  French  were  disordered  by  tlieir  own 
.>  I  A  Alexander,  who  was  present,  ordered 
forward  the  Cossacks  of  his  Guard,  who,  with 
their  long  lances,  bore  back  the  dense  body  of 
cavalry  that  had  so  nearly  carried  the  day. 
Meantime,  as  had  been  apprehended,  Blucher 
arrived  before  the  city,  and  suddenly  came  into 
action  with  Marmont,  being  three  times  his 
numl)er8.  He  in  consequence  obtained  great 
and  decided  advantages;  and  before  night-fall 
had  taken  the  village  of  Mceckern,  together 
with  20  pieces  of  artillery  and  2,000  prisoners. 
But  on  the  south  side  the  contest  continued 
doubtful.  Gossa  was  still  disputed.  .  .  .  Gen- 
eral Mehrfeldt  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French. 
The  battle  raged  till  night-fall,  when  it  ceased 
by  mutual  consent.  .  .  .  The  armies  .slept  on 
the  ground  they  had  occupied  during  the  day. 
The  French  on  the  southern  side  had  not  relin- 
quished one  foot  of  their  original  position, 
though  attacked  by  such  superior  numbers. 
3Iarmont  had  indeed  been  forced  back  by  Blu- 
cher, and  compelled  to  crowd  his  line  of  defence 
nearer  the  walls  of  Leipsic.  Thus  pressed  on  all 
sides  with  doubtful  issues,  Buonaparte  availed 
himself  of  the  capture  of  General  Mehrfeldt  to 
demand  an  armistice  and  to  signify  his  accept- 
ance of  the  terms  proposed  by  the  Allies,  but 
which  were  now  found  to  be  too  moderate.  .  .  . 
Napoleon  received  no  answer  till  his  troops  had 
recrossed  the  Rhine;  and  the  reason  assigned  is, 
that  the  Allies  had  pledged  themselves  solemnly 
to  each  other  to  enter  into  no  treaty  with  him 
'while  a  single  individual  of  the  French  army 
remained  in  Germany.'.  .  .  The  17th  was  spent 
in  preparations  on  both  sides,  without  any  actual 
hostilities.  At  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  18th  they  were  renewed  with  tenfold  fury. 
Napoleon  had  considerably  contracted  his  cir- 
cuit of  defence,  and  the  French  were  posted 
on  an  inner  line,  nearer  to  Leipsic,  of  which 
Probtsheyda  was  the  central  point.  .  .  .  Bar- 
clay, Wittgenstein,  and  Kleist  advanced  on 
Probtsheyda,  where  they  were  opposed  by 
Murat,  Victor,  Augercau,  and  Lauriston,  under 
the  eye  of  Napoleon  himself.  On  the  left  Mac- 
donald had  drawn  back  his  division  to  a  village 
called  Stoetteritz.  Along  this  whole  line  the 
contest  was  maintained  furiously  on  both  sides ; 
nor  could  the  terrified  spectators,  from  the  walls 
and  steeples  of  Leipsic,  perceive  that  it  either 
receded  or  advanced.  About  two  o'clock  the 
Allies  forced  their  way  .  .  .  into  Probtsheyda ; 
the  camp-followers  began  to  fly ;  the  tumult  was 
excessive.  Napoleon  .  .  .  placed  the  reserve  of 
the  Old  Guard  in  order,  led  tnem  in  person  to 
recover  the  village,  and  saw  them  force  their 
entrance  ere  he  withdrew  to  the  eminence  from 
whence  he  watched  the  battle.  .  .  .  The  Allies, 
at  length,  felt  themselves  obliged  to  desist  from 
the  murderous  attacks  on  the  villages  which 
cost  them  so  dear;  and,  withdrawing  their 
troops,  kept  up  a  dreadful  Are  with  their  artil- 
lery.    The  French  replied  with    equal    spirit, 
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though  they  had  fewer  guns ;  and,  besides,  their 
ammunition  waa  falling  short.  Still,  however. 
Napoleon  completely  maintained  the  day  on  the 
south  of  Leipsic,  where  he  commanded  in  per- 
son. On  the  northern  side,  the  yet  greater  su- 
periority of  numbers  placed  Ney  in  a  precarious 
situation;  and,  .pressed  hard  both  by  Blucher 
and  the  Crown-Prince,  he  was  compelled  to 
draw  nearer  the  town,  and  had  mnde  a  stand  on 
an  eminence  called  Heiterblick,  v.heu  on  a  sud- 
den the  Saxons,  who  were  stationed  in  that  part 
of  the  field,  deserted  from  the  Trench  and  went 
over  to  the  enemy.  In  consequence  of  this  un- 
expected disaster,  Ney  was  unable  an\'  longer  to 
defend  himself.  It  was  in  vain  that  Buonaparte 
dispatched  his  reserves  of  cavalry  to  fill  up  the 
chasm  that  had  been  made ;  and  Ney  drew  up 
the  remainder  of  his  forces  close  under  the  walls 
of  Leipsic.  The  battle  once  more  ceased  at  all 
points.  .  .  .  Although  the  French  army  had 
thus  kept  its  ground  up  to  the  last  moment  on 
these  two  days,  yet  there  was  no  prospect  of 
their  being  able  to  hold  out  much  longer  at 
Leipsic.  .  .  .  All  things  counselled  a  retreat, 
which  was  destined  (like  the  rest  of  late)  to  be 
unfortunate.  .  .  .  The  retreat  was  commenced  in 
the  night-time;  and  Napoleon  spent  a  third 
harassing  night  in  giving  the  necessary  orders  for 
the  march.  He  appointed  Macdonald  and  Ponia- 
towski  ...  to  defend  the  rear.  ...  A  tempo- 
rary bridge  which  had  been  erected  had  given 
way,  and  the  old  bridge  on  the  road  to  Linde- 
nau  was  the  only  one  tiiat  remained  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  whole  French  army.  But  the  de- 
fence of  the  suburbs  had  been  so  gallant  and 
obstinate  that  time  was  allowed  for  this  purpose. 
At  length  the  rear-guard  itself  was  about  to 
retreat,  when,  as  they  approached  the  banks  of 
the  river,  the  bridge  blew  up  by  the  mistake  of 
a  sergeant  of  a  company  of  sappers  who  .  .  . 
set  fire  to  the  mine  of  which  he  had  charge 
before  the  proper  moment.  This  catastrophe 
effectually  barred  the  escape  of  all  those  who 
still  remained  on  the  Leipsic  side  of  the  river, 
except  a  few  who  succeeded  in  swimming  across, 
among  whom  was  Marshal  Macdonald.  Pouia- 
towski  .  .  .  was  drowned  in  making  the  same 
attempt.  In  him,  it  might  be  said,  perished 
the  last  of  the  Poles.  About  25,000  French 
were  made  prisoners  of  war,  with  a  great  quaa- 
tity  of  artillery  and  baggage. " — W.  Ilazlitt,  Life 
of  Napoleon,  ch.  50  (c.  3). — "The  battle  of  Leip- 
sic was  over.  Already  had  the  allied  sovereigns 
entered  the  town,  and  forcing,  not  without  dif- 
ficulty, their  way  through  the  crowd,  passed  on 
to  the  market-place.  Here,  the  house  in  which 
the  King  of  Saxony  had  lodged  was  at  once  made 
known  to  them  by  the  appearance  of  the  Saxon 
troops  whom  Napoleon  had  left  t^  guard  their 
master.  .  .  .  Moreover,  the  King  himself  .  .  . 
stood  bare-headed  on  the  steps  of  the  stairs.  But 
the  Emperor  of  Russia,  who  appears  at  once  to 
have  assumed  the  chief  direction  of  affairs,  took  no 
notice  of  the  suppliants.  .  .  .  The  battle  of  Leip- 
sic constitutes  one  of  those  great  hinges  on  which 
the  fortunes  of  the  world  may  be  said  from  time 
to  time  to  turn.  The  importance  of  its  political 
consequence  cannot  be  overestimated.  ...  As 
a  great  military  operation,  the  one  feature  which 
forces  itself  prominently  upon  our  notice  is  the 
emormous  extent  of  the  means  emi)loyed  on  both 
sides  to  accomplish  an  end.  Never  .since  the 
days  when  Persia  poured  her  millions  into  Greece 


had  armies  so  numerous  been  marshalled  against 
each  other.  Nor  does  histor}-  tell  of  trains  of  ar- 
tillery so  vast  having  been  at  any  time  brought 
into  action  with  more  murderous  effect.  .  .  . 
About  1,300  pieces,  on  the  one  side,  were  an- 
swered, during  two  days,  by  little  short  of  1,000 
on  the  other.  .  .  .  We  look  in  vain  for  any  mani- 
festations of  genius  or  military  skill,  either  in  the 
combinations  which  rendered  the  battle  of  Leij)- 
sic  inevitable,  or  in  the  arrangements  according 
to  which  the  attack  and  defence  of  the  field  were 
conducted.  .  .  .  It  was  the  triumph,  not  of  mili- 
tary skill,  but  of  numbers."— G.  K.  Gleig,  I'he 
iMpsic  CamjMxigri,  ch.  41. — "No  more  here  than  at 
Moscow  must  we  seek  in  the  failure  of  the  leader's 
talents  the  cause  of  such  deplorable  results, — 
for  he  was  never  more  fruitful  in  resource,  more 
bold,  more  resolute,  nor  more  a  soldier, — but  in 
the  illusions  of  pride,  in  the  wish  to  regain  at  a 
blow  an  immense  fortune  which  he  had  lost,  in 
the  difliculty  of  acknowledging  to  himself  his  de- 
feat in  time,  in  a  word,  in  all  those  errors  which 
we  may  discern  in  nuniature  and  caricature  in  an 
ordinary  gambler,  who  madly  risks  riches  ac- 
(juired  by  folly;  errors  which  are  found  on  a  large 
and  terrible  scale  in  this  gigantic  gambler,  who 
plays  with  Imman  blood  as  others  play  with 
money.  As  gamblers  lose  their  fortunes  twice, — 
once  from  not  knowing  where  to  stop,  and  a 
second  time  from  wishing  to  restore  it  at  a  single 
cast, — so  Napoleon  endangered  his  at  Moscow  bj' 
wishing  to  make  it  exorbitantly  large,  and  in  the 
Dresden  campaign  by  seeking  to  restore  it  in  its 
full  extent.  The  cause  was  always  the  same,  the 
alteration  not  in  the  genius,  but  in  the  character, 
by  the  deteriorating  influence  of  unlimited  power 
and  success." — A.  Thiers,  Hist,  of  the  Coiutulute 
and  the  Empire,  bk.  50  (o.  4). 

Also  in  :  Duke  de  Rovigo,  Memoirs,  v.  3,  pL  2, 
ch.  17. — J.  C.  Rop'.s,  The  Mrst  Napoleon. — Baron 
de  3Iarl)ot,  ^fc)lM  ,rs,  v.  2,  ch.  38-39. 

A.  D.  1813  (Cictober — December). — Retreat 
of  Napoleon  beyond  the  Rhine. —  Battle  of 
Hanau. — Fall  of  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia. — 
Surrender  of  French  garrisons  and  forces. — 
Liberation  achieved. — "Bl.icher,  with  Lingeron 
and  Sacken,  moved  in  pur  uit  of  the  French 
army,  which,  disorganised  and  ui  'jected,  was  wend- 
ing its  way  towards  the  Rhine.  At  the  passage 
of  the  Unstrutt,  at  Freyberg,  1,000  prisoners  and 
18  guns  were  captured  by  the  Prussian  hussars; 
but  on  the  23d  the  French  reached  Erfurth,  the 
citadels  and  magazines  of  which  afforded  them  at 
once  security  and  relief  from  their  jjrivations. 
Here  Napoleon  halted  two  days,  employed  in  re- 
organising his  armj',  the  thirteen  corps  of  which 
were  now  formed  into  six,  commanded  by  Victor, 
Ney,  Bertrand,  Augereau,  Marmont,  and  Mac- 
donald, and  amounting  in  all  to  less  than  90,000 
men ;  while  twice  that  number  were  left  block- 
aded in  the  fortresses  on  the  Elbe,  the  Oder,  and 
the  Vistula.  On  the  2oth,  after  parting  for  the 
last  time  with  Murat,  who  here  quitted  him  and  re- 
turned to  Naples,  he  resumed  liis  march,  retreat- 
ing with  such  rapidity  through  the  Thuriugiau 
forest,  that  the  Cossacks  alone  of  the  pursuing 
army  could  keep  up  with  the  retiring  columns  — 
while  the  men  dropped,  exhausted  by  fatigue  and 
hunger,  or  deserted  their  ranks  by  hundreds ;  so 
that  when  the  fugitive  host  approached  the  Maine, 
not  more  than  50,000  remained  effective  round 
their  colours — 10,000  hatl  fallen  or  been  made 
prisoners,  and  at  least  3U,000  were  straggling 
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in  the  rear.  But  here  fresh  dangers  awaited 
them.  After  the  treaty  of  the  8th  October,  by 
which  Bavaria  had  acceded  to  tiie  grand  alliance, 
an  Austro-Bavarian  force  under  Marslial  Wrede 
had  moved  in  the  direction  of  Frankfort,  and  was 
posted,  to  the  number  of  4j,000  men,  in  the  oak 
forest  near  llanau  across  the  great  road  to  May- 
ence,  and  blocking  up  entirely  the  French  line  of 
retreat.  The  battle  commenced  at  11  A.  M.  on 
the  30th ;  but  the  French  van,  under  Victor  and 
Macdonald,  after  lighting  its  way  through  the 
forest,  was  arrested,  when  attempting  to  issue 
from  its  skirts,  by  the  concentric  tire  ot  70  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  for  four  hours  the  combat  con- 
tinued, till  the  arrival  of  the  guards  and  main 
body  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs.  Under  cover 
of  the  terrible  Are  of  Drouot's  artillery,  Sebasti- 
ani  and  Nansouty  charged  with  the  cavalry  of  the 
guard,  and  overthrew  everything  opposed  to 
them,  and  Wrede  at  length  drew  off  his  shuttered 
army  behind  the  Kinzig.  Hanau  was  bombarded 
and  tiiken,  and  Mortier  and  Alarmont,  with  the 
rei.r  divisions,  cut  their  way  through  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  with  considerable  loss  to  their  op- 
ponents. The  total  losses  of  the  Allies  amounted 
to  10,000  men,  of  whom  4,000  were  prisoners; 
and  the  victory  threw  a  parting  ray  of  glory  over 
the  long  career  of  the  revolutionary  arms  in  Ger- 
many. On  the  2d  of  November  the  French 
reached  Mayence,  and  Napoleon,  after  remaining 
there  six  days  to  collect  the  remains  of  his  army, 
set  out  for  Paris,  where  he  arrived  on  the  9th; 
and  thus  tlie  French  eagles  bade  a  final  adieu  to 
the  German  plains.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Al- 
lied troops,  following  closely  on  the  footsteps  of 
the  retreating  French,  poured  in  prodigious 
strength  down  the  valley  of  the  Maine.  On  the 
5th  of  November  the  Emperor  Alexander  entered 
Frankfort  in  triumph,  at  the  head  of  20,000  horse ; 
and  on  the  9th  the  fortified  post  of  Hochhcim,  in 
advance  of  the  t6te-du-pont  of  Mayence  at  Cas- 
sel,  was  stormed  by  Giulay.  From  the  heights 
beyond  the  town  the  victorious  armies  of  Germany 
beheld  the  winding  stream  of  the  Rhine ;  a  shout 
of  enthusiasm  ran  from  rank  to  rank  as  they  saw 
the  mighty  river  of  the  Fatherland,  which  their 
arms  had  liberated ;  those  in  the  rear  hurried  to  the 
front,  and  soon  a  iiundred  thousand  voices  joined 
in  the  cheers  which  told  the  world  that  the  war  of 
independence  was  ended  and  Germany  delivered. 
Nothing  now  remained  but  to  reap  the  fruits  of 
this  mighty  victory ;  yet  so  vast  was  the  ruin  that 
even  this  was  a  task  of  time  and  difficulty.  The 
rickety  kingdom  of  Westphalia  fell  at  once,  never 
more  to  rise ;  the  revolutionary  dynasty  in  Berg 
followed  its  fate ;  and  the  authority  of  the  King 
of  Britain  was  re-established  by  acclamation  in 
Ilanover,  at  the  first  appearance  of  Bernadotte 
and  Benningsen.  The  reduction  of  Davoust,  who 
had  been  left  in  Hamburg  with  25,000  French 
and  10,000  Danes,  was  an  undertaking  of  more 
difficulty ;  and  against  him  Walmoden  and  Ber- 
nadotte moved  with  40,000  men.  The  French 
marshal  had  taken  up  a  position  on  the  Stecknitz ; 
but,  fearful  of  being  cut  off  from  Hamburg,  he 
retired  behind  the  Bille  on  the  advance  of  the 
Allies,  separating  himself  from  the  Danes,  who 
were  compelled  to  capitulate.  The  operations  of 
the  Crown-Prince  against  Denmark,  the  ancient 
rival  of  Sweden,  were  now  pushed  with  a  vigour 
and  activity  strongly  contrasting  with  his  luke- 
warmness  in  the  general  campaign ;  and  the  court 
of  Copenhagen,  seeing  its  dominions  on  the  point 


of  being  overrun,  signed  an  armistice  on  the  15th 
December,  on  which  was  soon  after  based  a  per- 
manent treaty  [of  Kiel — see  Scanoixavi.w 
States:  A.  D.  1813-1814].  .  .  .  When  Napoleon 
(Oct.  7)  marched  northwards  from  Dresden,  he 
had  left  St.  Cyr  in  that  city  with  30,000  men,  op- 
posed onlj'  by  a  newly-raised  Russian  corps  umlc. 
Tolstoi,  which  St.  Cyr,  by  a  sudden  attack,  routed 
with  the  loss  of  3,000  men  and  10  guns.  But  no 
sooner  was  the  battle  of  Leipsic  decided,  than 
Dresden  was  again  blockaded  by  50,000  men  un- 
der Klenau  and  Tolstoi;  and  St.  Cyr,  who  was 
encumbered  with  a  vast  number  of  sick  and 
wounded,  and  was  almost  without  provisions, 
was  obliged,  after  a  fruitless  sortie  on  the  Gth 
November,  to  surrender  on  the  11th,  on  condition 
of  being  sent  with  his  troops  to  France.  The 
capitulation,  however,  was  disallowed  by  Schwart- 
zenberg,  and  the  whole  were  made  prisoners  of 
war  —  a  proceeding  which  the  French,  not  with- 
out some  justice,  declaim  against  as  a  gross  breach 
of  faith  —  and  thus  no  less  than  32  generals,  1,795 
olHcers,  and  33,000  rank  and  file,  with  240  pieces 
of  cannon,  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Allies.  The 
fall  of  Dresden  was  soon  followed  by  that  of  the 
other  fortresses  on  the  Vistula  and  the  Oder. 
Stettin,  with  8,000  men  and  350  guns,  surrendered 
on  the  21st  November;  and  Torgau,  which  con- 
tained the  military  hospitals  and  reserve  parks  of 
artillery  left  by  the  grand  army  on  its  retreat  from 
the  Elbe,  yielded  at  discretion  to  Tauenzein  (Dec. 
26),  after  a  siege  of  two  months.  But  such  was 
the  dreadful  state  of  the  garrison,  from  the  rav- 
ages of  typhus  fever,  that  the  Allies  dared  not 
enter  this  great  pest-house  till  the  10th  January ; 
and  the  terrible  epidemic  which  issued  from  its 
walls  made  the  circuit,  during  the  four  following 
years,  of  every  country  in  Europe.  Dantzic,  with 
its  motley  garrison  of  35,000  men,  had  been 
blockaded  ever  since  the  Moscow  retreat ;  but  tUe 
blockading  corps,  which  was  not  of  greater 
strength,  could  not  confine  the  French  within  the 
walls;  and  Rapp  made  several  sorties  in  force 
during  the  spring  and  summer,  by  which  he  pro- 
cured abundance  of  provisions.  It  was  not  till 
after  the  termination  of  the  armistice  of  Pleswitz 
that  the  siege  was  commenced  in  form ;  and  after 
sustaining  a  severe  bombardment,  Rapp,  deprived 
of  all  hope  by  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  capitulated 
(Nov.  29)  with  his  garrison,  now  reduced  by  the 
sword,  sickness,  and  desertion,  to  10,000  men. 
Zamosc,  with  3,000  men,  surrendered  on  the  22d 
December,  and  Modlin,  with  1,200,  on  the  25th; 
and  at  the  close  of  the  year,  France  retained  be- 
yond the  Rhine  only  Hamburg,  Magdeburg,  and 
Wittenberg,  on  the  Elbe;  Custrin  and  Glogau  on 
the  Oder;  and  the  citadels  of  Erfurthand  Wllrtz- 
burg,  which  held  out  after  the  capitulation  of  the 
towns." — Epitome  of  Alison's  Hist,  of  Europe, 
sect.  737-742  {yh.  82,  v.  17,  in  complete  work). — 
"  The  princes  oi  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine, 
with  the  exception  of  the  captive  King  of  Sax- 
ony, and  one  or  two  minor  princes,  deserted  Na- 
poleon, and  entered  into  treaties  with  the  Allies." 
— T.  H.  Dyer,  Hist,  of  Modem  Europe,  v.  4,  p. 
538. 

Also  in:  M.  Bourrienne,  Private  Memoirs  of 
Napoleon,  v.  4,  ch.  16.— The  Year  of  Liberation: 
Journal  of  the  Defence  of  Hamburgh. — J.  Philip- 
part,  Campaign  in  Oermany  and  France,  1813, 
V.  1,  pp.  230-278. 

A.  D.  1814. — The  Allies  in  France  and  in 
possession  of  Paris. — Fall  of  Napoleon.     See 
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France:  A.  D.  1814  (Januaky— Mxncn),  and 
(March— Ai'iiii,). 

A.  D.  1814  (May).— Readjustment  of  French 
boundaries  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  See 
France:  A.  I).  1814  (Ai-mi,— Jixi;). 

A,  D.  1814-1815.— The  Congress  of  Vienna. 
— Its  territorial  and  political  readjustments. 
See  Vienna,  The  Conciukssok. 

A.  D.  1814-1820.— Reconstruction  of  Ger- 
many.— The  Germanic  Confederation  and  its 
constitution. — "Germany  was  now  utterly  ilis- 
integrated.  The  Holy  Roman  Empire  had  ceased 
to  e.\ist;  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  had  fol- 
lowed it;  and  from  the  Black  Forest  to  the  Rus- 
sian frontier  tlierc  was  notliing  but  angry  ambi- 
tions, vengeances,  and  fears.  If  tliercr was  ever 
to  be  peace  again  in  all  these  wide  regions,  it  was 
clearly  necessary  to  create  something  new.  ^Vhat 
was  to  be  created  was  a  far  more  dillicult  ques- 
tion; but  already,  on  the  !30th  of  :\Iay  1814,  the 
powers  had  come  to  some  sort  of  understanding, 
if  not  with  regard  to  the  means  to  be  pursued,  at 
least  with  regard  to  the  end  to  be  attained.  In 
the  Treaty  of  Paris  we  lind  these  words:  'Les 
6tats  de  TAllemagne  seront  independants  et  unis 
par  un  lien  f ederatif. '  But  how  was  this  to  be 
effected?  There  were  some  who  wished  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire  to  be  restored.  ...  Of  course 
neither  Prussia,  Bavaria,  nor  Wurtemberg,  could 
look  kindly  upon  a  plan  so  obviously  unfavour- 
able to  them;  but  not  even  Austria  really  wished 
it,  and  indeed  it  had  few  powerful  friends.  Then 
there  was  a  project  of  a  North  and  South  Ger- 
many, with  the  Maine  for  boundary;  but  tins 
was  very  much  the  reverse  of  acceptable  to  the 
minor  princes,  who  had  no  idea  of  being  grouped 
like  so  many  satellites,  some  around  Austria  and 
some  around  Prussia.  Next  came  a  i)lan  of  re- 
construction by  ci'cles,  the  effect  of  which  would 
have  been  to  have  thrown  all  the  power  of  Ger- 
many into  the  hands  of  a  few  of  the  larger  states. 
To  this  all  the  smaller  ind'^pendent  states  were 
bitterly  opposed,  and  it  broke  down,  although 
supported  by  the  great  authority  of  Stein,  as  well 
as  by  Gagern.  If  Germany  had  been  in  a  later 
phase  of  political  development,  public  opinion 
would  perhaps  have  forced  the  sovereigns  to  con- 
sent to  the  formation  of  a  really  united  Fatherland 
with  a  powerful  executive  and  a  national  parlia- 
ment—  but  the  time  for  that  had  not  arrived. 
"What  was  the  opposition  of  a  few  hundred  clear- 
sighted men  with  their  few  thousand  followers, 
that  it  should  prevail  over  the  masters  of  so  many 
legions?  What  these  potentates  cared  most  about 
were  their  sovereign  rights,  and  the  dream  of 
German  unity  was  very  readily  sacrificed  to  the 
determination  of  each  of  them  to  be,  as  far  as  he 
possibly  could,,  absolute  master  in  his  own  do- 
minions. Therefore  it  was  that  it  soon  became 
evident  that  the  results  of  the  deliberation  on  the 
future  of  Germany  would  be,  not  a  federative 
state,  but  a  confederation  of  states — a  Staaten- 
Bund,  not  a  Bundes-Staat.  There  is  no  doubt, 
however,  that  much  mischief  might  have  been 
avoided  if  all  tlie  stronger  powers  had  worked 
conscientiously  together  to  give  this  Staaten- 
Buud  as  national  a  character  as  possible.  .  .  . 
Prussia  was  really  honestly  desirous  to  effect 
something  of  this  kind,  and  Stein,  Ilardenberg, 
William  von  Humboldt,  Count  JItlnster,  and 
other  statesmen,  laboured  hard  to  bring  it  about. 
Austria,  on  the  other  hand,  aided  by  Bavaria, 
Wurtemberg,    and    Baden,   did    all    she  could 


to  oppose  such  projects.  Things  would  per- 
haps have  been  settled  better  tlian  they  ulli- 
niatclv  were,  if  the  return  of  Napoleon  from 
Elba  had  not  frightened  all  Europe  from  its  j)ro- 
priety,  and  turned  the  attention  of  the  sovereigns 
towards  warlike  preparations  .  .  .  The  docu- 
ment by  which  the  Germanic  Confederation  is 
created  is  of  so  much  importance  that  we  may 
say  a  word  about  the  various  stages  through 
wiiich  it  passed.  First,  then,  it  ai)pears  as  a 
j)aper  drawn  up  by  Stein  in  March  1814,  and 
submitted  to  Ilardenberg,  Count  Mlluster,  and 
the  Emperor  Alexander.  Next,  in  the  month  of 
September,  it  took  the  form  of  an  otlicial  plan, 
handed  by  Ilardenberg  to  Metternich,  and  con- 
sisting of  forty-(mc  articles.  This  plan  contcm- 
plated  the  creation  of  a  confederation  which  should 
have  the  character  rather  of  a  Bundes-Stiiat  than 
of  a  Staaten-Bund ;  but  it  went  to  pieces  in  con- 
sequence of  the  dilliculties  which  we  have  noticed 
above,  and  out  of  it,  and  often  other  ollicial  jiro- 
posals,  twelve  articles  .vtro  sublimated  by  the 
rival  chemistry  of  Ilardenberg  and  Metternich. 
Upon  these  twelve  articles  the  representatives  of 
Austria,  Pru.ssia,  Hanover,  and  Wurtemberg,  de- 
liberated. Tlieir  sittings  were  cut  short  partly  by 
the  onunous  appearance  which  was  presented  in 
the  autumn  of  1814  by  the  Saxon  and  Polish 
(luestions,  and  partly  by  the  difllculties  from  the 
side  of  Bavaria  and  Wurtemberg,  which  we  liave 
already  noticed.  The  spring  brought  a  project 
of  the  Austrian  statesman  Wessenberg,  who  pro- 
posed a  Staaten-Bund  rather  than  a  Bundes- 
Staat  ;  and  out  of  this  and  a  new  Prussian  jiroject 
drawn  up  by  AV.  von  Humboldt,  grew  the  last 
sketch,  which  was  submitted  on  the  23d  of  May 
1815  to  the  general  conference  of  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries of  all  Gernuiuj .  They  made  short  work 
of  it  at  the  last,  and  the  Federal-Act  (Bundes- 
Acte)  bears  date  June  8th,  1815.  This  is  the 
document  which  is  incorporated  in  the  principal 
act  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  placed  under 
the  guarantee  of  eight  European  powers,  includ- 
ing S'rance  and  England.  Wurtemberg,  Baden, 
and  Hessc-IIomburg,  did  not  form  part  of  the 
Confederation  for  some  little  time  —  the  latter 
not  till  1817;  but  after  they  were  added  to  the 
powers  at  first  consenting,  the  number  of  the 
sovereign  states  in  the  Confederation  was  alto- 
gether thirty-nine.  .  .  .  The  following  are  the 
chief  stipidations  of  the  Federal  Act.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  Confederation  is  the  external  and  in- 
ternal security  of  Germany,  and  the  independence 
and  inviolability  of  the  confederate  states.  A 
dietv.  federative  (Bundes-Versammlung)  is  to  be 
created,  and  its  attributions  arc  sketched.  The 
Diet  is,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  draw  up  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  Confederation.  No  state  is 
to  make  war  with  another  on  any  pretence. 
All  federal  territories  are  mutually  guaranteed. 
There  is  to  be  in  each  state  a  '  Landstiindische 
Verfassung' — Ml  y  aura  des  assemblees  d'etats 
dans  tous  les  pays  de  la  Confederation. '  Art.  14 
i<.si;rves  many  rights  to  the  mediatised  princes. 
Equal  civil  and  political  rights  are  guaranteed  to 
all  Christians  in  all  German  States,  and  stipula- 
tions are  made  in  favour  of  the  Jews.  The  Diet 
did  not  actually  assemble  before  the  5th  of 
November  1816.  Its  first  measures,  and,  above 
all,  its  first  words,  were  not  unpopular.  The 
Holy  Allies,  however,  pressed  with  each  succeed- 
ing month  more  heavily  upon  Germany,  and  got 
at  last  the  control  of  the  Confederation  entirely 
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into  their  liiinds.  The  chief  epoclis  in  this  sad 
history  were  the  Congress  of  Carlsbad,  1819  —  tlie 
resolutions  of  which  against  the  freedoni  of  the 
press  were  pronounced  by  Gentz  to  be  a  victory 
more  glorious  than  Leipzig ;  tlie  ministerial  con- 
ferences which  immediately  succeeded  it  at 
Vienna;  and  the  adoption  by  the  Diet  of  the 
Final  Act  (Schluss  Acte)  of  the  Confederation  on 
the  8tli  of  June  1820.  The  following  are  the 
chief  stipulations  of  the  Final  Act:  —  The  Con- 
federation is  indissoluble.  No  new  member  can 
be  admitted  without  the  unanimous  consent  of 
all  the  states,  and  no  federal  territory  can  be 
ceded  to  a  foreign  power  without  their  permis- 
sion. The  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  busi- 
ness by  the  Diet  are  amplified  and  more  carefully 
defined.  All  quarrels  between  members  of  the 
Confederation  are  to  be  stopped  before  recourse 
is  had  to  violence.  The  Diet  may  interfere  to 
keep  order  in  a  state  where  the  government  of 
that  state  is  notoriously  incapable  of  doing  so. 
Federal  execution  is  provided  for  in  case  any 
government  resists  the  authority  of  the  Diet. 
Other  articles  declare  the  right  of  the  Confedera- 
tion to  make  war  and  peace  as  a  body,  to  guard 
the  rights  of  each  separate  state  from  injury,  to 
take  into  consideration  the  differences  between  its 
members  and  foreign  nations,  to  mediate  between 
them,  to  maintain  the  neutrality  of  its  tcrritorj', 
to  make  war  when  a  stjite  belonging  to  the  Con- 
federation is  attacked  in  its  non-federal  territory 
if  the  attack  seems  likely  to  endanger  Germany. " 
— M.  E.  G.  Dull,  Studies  in  European  Politics, 
ch.  5. 

Also  in:  J.  R.  Seeley,  Life  and  Times  of  Stein, 
pt.  8  («.  3). — E.  Hertslet,  Tfw  Map  of  Europe  by 
Treaty,  v.  1.  no.  26  (2'ext  of  Federative  Constitu- 
tion).— See,  also,  Vienna:  Congkess  of. 

A.  D.  18x5. — Napoleon's  return  from  Elba. 
—  The  Quadruple  Alliance.— The  Waterloo 
campaign  and  its  results.  See  Fuance :  A.  I). 
1814-1815. 

A.  D.  1815. — Final  Overthrow  of  Napoleon. 
— The  Allies  again  in  Paris. — Second  treaty 
-with  France. — ^Restitutions  and  indemnities. 
— French  frontier  of  1790  re-established.  See 
Fkance:  A.  D.  1815  (June),  (July-Novem- 
beu). 

A.  D.  1815.— The  Holy  Alliance.  See  Holy 
Alliance. 

A.  D.  1817-1820.— The  Burschenschaft. — 
Assassination  of  Kotzebue. — The  Karlsbad 
Conference. — "In  1817,  the  students  of  several 
Universities  assembled  at  the  Wartburg  in  order 
to  celebrate  the  tercentenary  of  the  Reformation. 
In  the  evening,  a  small  number  of  them,  the 
majority  having  alreatly  left,  were  carried  away 
by  enthusiastic  zeal,  and,  in  imitation  of  Luther 
burnt  a  number  of  writings  recently  published 
against  German  freedom,  together  with  other 
emblems  of  what  was  considered  hateful  in  the 
institutions  of  some  of  the  German  States.  These 
j'outhful  excesses  were  viewed  by  the  Govern- 
ments as  symptoms  of  grave  peril.  At  the  same 
time,  a  large  number  of  students  united  to  form 
one  great  German  Burschenschaft  [association  of 
students],  whose  aim  was  the  cultivation  of  a 
love  of  country,  a  love  of  freedom,  and  the  moral 
sense.  Thereupon  increased  anxiety  on  the  part 
of  the  Governments,  followed  by  vexatious  po- 
lice interference.  Matters  grew  worse  in  conse- 
quence of  the  ra.sh  act  of  a  fanatical  student, 
named  Sand.    It  became  known  that  the  Russian 


Government  was  using  all  its  powerful  influence 
to  have  liberal  ideas  suppressed  in  Germany,  and 
that  the  play-wright  Kotzebue  had  secretly  sent 
to  Russia  slanderous  and  libellous  reports  on 
German  patriots.  Sand  travelled  to  Mannheim 
and  thrust  a  dagger  into  Kotzebue's  heart.  The 
consequences  were  most  disastro\is  to  the  cause 
of  freedom  in  Germany.  The  distrust  of  the 
Governments  reached  its  height :  it  was  held  that 
this  bloody  deed  must  needs  be  the  result  of  a 
wide-spread  conspiracy:  the  authorities  sus- 
pected demagogues  everywhere.  Ministers,  of 
course  at  the  instigation  of  Metternich,  met  at 
Karlsbad,  and  determined  on  repressive  meas- 
ures. These  were  afterwards  adopted  by  the 
Federal  Diet  at  Frankfort,  which  henceforth  be- 
came an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  Emperor 
Francis  and  his  Minister  for  guiding  the  internal 
policy  of  the  German  States.  Accordingly,  the 
cession  of  state-constituticns  was  opposecl,  and 
prosecutions  were  instituted  throughout  Ger- 
many against  all  who  identified  themselves  with 
the  popular  movement ;  many  young  men  were 
thrown  into  prison;  gymnastic  and  other  so- 
cieties were  arbitrarily  suppressed ;  a  rigid  cen- 
sorship of  the  press  was  established,  and  the 
freedom  of  the  Universities  restrained;  various 
professors,  among  them  Arndt,  whose  songs  had 
helped  to  lire  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Freiheits- 
kampfer  —  the  soldiers  of  Freedom — in  the  re- 
cent war,  were  deprived  of  their  offices;  the 
Burschenschaft  was  dissolved,  and  the  wearing  of 
their  colours,  the  future  colours  of  the  German 
Empire,  black,  red,  and  gold,  was  forbidden.  .  .  . 
The  Universities  continued  to  uphold  the  national 
idea ,  the  Burschenschaft  soon  secretly  revived  as 
a  private  association,  and  as  early  ps  1820  there 
again  existed  at  most  German  Universities, 
Burschenschaften,  which,  though  their  aims  were 
not  sharply  defined,  bore  a  political  colouring 
and  placed  the  demand  for  German  Unity  in  the 
foreground." — G.  Krause,  The  Growth  of  German 
Unity,  ch.  8. 

A.  D.  1819-1847. — Arbitrary  rulers  and  dis- 
contented subjects. — The  ferment  before  revo- 
lution.— Formation  of  the  Zollverein. — "The 
history  of  Germany  during  the  thirty  years  of 
peace  which  followed  [the  Congress  of  Carlsbad] 
is  marked  by  very  few  events  of  importance.  It 
was  a  season  of  gradual  reaction  on  the  part  of 
the  rulers,  and  of  increasing  impatience  and  en- 
mity on  the  part  of  the  people.  Instead  of  be- 
coming loving  families,  as  the  Holy  Alliance  de- 
signed, the  States  (except  some  of  the  little 
l)rincipalitics)  were  divided  into  two  hostile 
classes.  There  was  material  growth  everywhere ; 
the  wounds  left  by  war  and  foreign  occupation 
were  gradually  licaled ;  there  was  order,  security 
for  all  who  abstained  from  politics,  and  a  com- 
fortable repose  for  such  as  were  indifferent  to  the 
future.  But  it  was  a  sad  and  disheartening 
jicriod  for  the  men  who  were  able  to  see  clearly 
how  Germany,  with  all  the  elements  of  a  freer 
and  stronger  life  existing  in  her  people,  was  fall- 
ing behind  the  political  development  of  other 
countries.  The  three  days'  Revolution  of  1830, 
which  placed  Louis  Philippe  on  the  throne  of 
France,  was  followed  by  popular  uprisings  in 
some  parts  of  Germany.  Prussia  and  Austria 
were  too  stiong,  and  their  people  too  well  held 
in  check,  to  be  affected ;  but  in  Brunswick  the 
despotic  Duke,  Karl,  was  deposdJ,  Saxony  and 
Hessc-Cassel  were  obliged  to  accept  co-rulers 
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(out  of  their  reigning  families)  and  the  English 
Duke,  Ernest  Augustus,  was  made  viceroy  of 
Hannover.  These  four  States  also  adopted  a 
constitutional  form  of  government.  Tlie  Ger- 
man Diet,  as  a  matter  of  course,  used  what  power 
it  possessed  to  counteract  these  movements,  hut 
its  influence  was  limited  by  its  own  laws  of 
action.  The  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  people 
were  kept  alive,  in  spite  of  the  system  of  repres- 
sion, and  gome  of  the  smaller  States  took  advan- 
tage of  their  independence  to  introduce  variotis 
measures  of  reform.  As  industry,  commerce  and 
travel  increased,  the  existence  of  so  many  boun- 
daries, with  their  custom-houses,  ta.xes  and  other 
hindrances,  became  an  uncmlurable  burden.  Ba- 
varia and  WUrtemberg  formed  a  customs  union 
in  1828,  Prussia  followed,  and  by  1836  all  of  Ger- 
many except  Austria  was  united  in  the  Zoll- 
verem  (Tariff  Union)  [see  Takikk  Legislation 
(Germany):  A.  I).  18!5!i],  wliich  was  not  only  a 
great  material  advantage,  l)iit  helped  to  inculcate 
the  idea  of  a  closer  political  union.  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  the  monarcliical  reaction  against 
liberal  government  was  stronger  than  ever. 
Ernest  Augustus  of  Hannover  arbitrarily  over- 
threw the  constitution  he  had  accepted,  and  Lud- 
wig  I.  of  Bavaria,  renoimcing  all  his  former  pro- 
fessions, made  his  land  a  very  nest  of  absolutism 
and  Jesuitism.  In  Prussia,  such  men  as  Stein, 
Gneisenau,  and  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt  had  long 
lost  their  influence,  while  Others  of  less  personal 
renown,  but  of  similar  jiolitical  sentiments,  were 
subjected  to  contemptible  forms  of  persecution. 
In  March,  1835,  Francis  II.  of  Austria  died,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Ferdinand  I. ,  a  man  of 
such  weak  intellect  that  he  was  in  some  respects 
idiotic.  On  the  7th  of  June,  1840,  Frederick 
William  HI.  of  Prussia  died,  and  was  also  sue 
ceeded  by  his  son,  Frederick  William  IV.,  p  man 
of  great  wit  and  intelligence,  who  had  made  hiai- 
celf  popular  as  Crown-prince,  and  whose  a  ces- 
sion the  people  hailed  with  joy,  in  the  enthusi- 
astic belief  that  better  da^'s  were  coming.  The 
two  dead  mouarchs,  each  of  whom  had  reigned 
43  years,  left  behind  them  a  better  memory 
among  their  people  tiiau  they  actually  deserved. 
They  were  both  weak,  unstable  and  narrow- 
minded  ;  had  they  not  been  controlled  by  others, 
they  W()Uld  have  ruined  Germany ;  but  they  were 
alike  of  excellent  perst)nal  character,  amiable, 
and  very  kindly  disposed  towards  their  subjects 
so  long  as  the  latter  were  perfectly  obedient  and 
reverential.  There  was  no  change  in  the  condi- 
tion of  Austria,  for  Metternich  remained  the  real 
ruler,  as  before.  In  Prussia  a  few  unimportant 
concessions  were  made,  an  amnesty  for  political 
offences  was  declared,  Alexander  von  Humboldt 
became  the  king's  chosen  associate,  and  nmch 
was  done  for  science  and  art ;  but  in  their  main 
hope  of  a  liberal  reorganization  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  people  were  bitterly  deceived.  Fred- 
crick  William  IV.  took  no  steps  towards  the 
adoption  of  a  Constitution ;  he  made  the  censor- 
ship and  the  supervision  of  the  police  more 
severe ;  he  interfered  in  the  most  arbitrary  and 
bigoted  manner  in  the  system  of  religious  in- 
struction in  the  schools ;  and  all  his  acts  showed 
that  his  policy  was  to  strengthen  his  throne  by 
the  support  or  the  nobility  and  the  civil  service, 
without  regard  to  the  just  claims  of  the  people. 
Thus,  in  spite  of  the  external  (juiet  and  order,  the 
political  atmosphere  gradually  became  more  sul- 
try and  disturbed.  .  .  .  There  were  signs  of  im- 


patience in  all  quarters;  various  local  outbreaks 
occurred,  and  tlie  aspects  were  so  threatening 
that  in  February,  1847,  Frederick  William  I\^ 
endeavored  to  silence  the  growing  opposition 
by  ordering  the  formation  of  a  Legislative  As- 
sembly. But  the  i)roviiices  were  represented, 
not  the  peopll',  and  tlie  measure  only  emboldened 
the  latter  to  clamor  for  a  direct  representation. 
Thereupon,  the  king  closed  the  Assembly,  after 
a  sliort  session,  and  the  attempt  was  probably 
productive  of  more  harm  than  good.  In  most 
of  the  other  German  States,  the  situation  was 
very  similar;  everywhere  there  were  elements  of 
opposition,  ail  the  more  violent  and  dangerous, 
because  they  had  been  kept  down  with  a  strong 
hand  for  so  many  years." — B.  Taylor,  Uiat.  o/ 
Uermani/,  ch.  37. 

Also  in:  C.  A.  Fyffe,  Hist,  of  Modern  Europe, 
V.  2,  ch.  bandT. — See,  also,  Austhia:  A.  D.  1815- 
1835. 

A.  D.  1820-1822.— The  Congresses  of  Trop- 
pau,  Laybach  and  Verona.    Sue  Ykuona,  The 

CONOUI^H  ov. 

A.  D.  1835-1846.— Death  of  the  Emperor 
Francis  I.  of  Austria. — Accession  of  Ferdi- 
nand L — Extinction  of  the  Polish  repubUc  of 
Cracow. — Its  annexation  to  Austria.  See 
Austuia:  A.  I).  1815-1846. 

A.  D,  1839-1840.  —  The  Turko-Egyptian 
question  and  its  settlement. — Quadruple  Al- 
liance.    See  TuuKS:  A.  D.  1831-1840. 

A.  D.  1848  (March).  —  Revolutionary  out- 
breaks.— The  King  of  Prussia  heads  a  national 
movement. — Mistaken  battle  of  soldiers  and 
citizens  at  Berlin. —  "Tlie  French  revolution  of 
February,  the  flight  of  Louis  Philipjie  and  the 
fall  of  the  throne  of  the  barricades,  and  the  proc- 
lamation of  a  republic,  had  kindled  from  one 
end  to  the  other  of  Europe  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
republican  party.  The  conflagration  rapidly  ex- 
tended itself.  Tlie  Rhenish  provinces  of  Prussia, 
whose  near  ueiglibourhood  and  former  connexion 
with  France  made  them  more  peculiarly  combus- 
tible, broke  out  with  a  cry  for  the  most  extensive 
reforms;  that  is  to  say,  for  representative  insti- 
tutions, the  passion  for  which  had  sjiread  over 
the  whole  of  Germany.  .  .  .  The  reform  fever 
which  had  attacked  the  Rhenish  provinces 
quickly  spread  to  the  rest  of  the  body  politic. 
Tlie  urban  populace  —  a  class  in  all  countries 
rarely  incited  to  agitation  —  took  the  lead.  They 
were  headed  by  the  students.  Breslau,  KOnigs- 
berg,  and  Berlin, were  in  violent  commotion.  In 
the  month  of  March,  a  great  open  air  meeting 
was  held  at  Berlin :  it  ended  in  a  riot.  The  troops 
were  called  out  to  act  again.st  the  mob.  For 
near  a  week,  Berlin  was  in  a  state  of  chronic  dis- 
turbance. The  troops  acted  with  great  firmness. 
The  mob  gathered  together,  but  did  not  show 
much  fight ;  but  they  were  dispersed  with  difii- 
culty,  and  continued  to  offer  a  passive  resistance 
to  the  soldiers.  On  the  15th,  ten  persons  were 
said  to  have  been  killed,  and  over  100  wounded. 
At  the  same  time,  similar  scenes  were  being  en- 
acted at  Breslau  and  KOnigsberg,  where  several 
persons  lost  their  lives.  A  deputation  from  the 
Rhenish  provinces  arrived  at  Berlin  on  the  18th, 
bearing  a  petition  from  Cologne  to  the  king  for 
reform.  He  promised  to  grant  it.  .  .  .  Finding 
he  could  not  keep  the  movement  in  check,  he  re- 
solved to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  it.  It  was 
probably  the  only  course  open  to  him,  if  ho 
would  preserve  his  crown.  .  .  .  The  king  must 
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have  previously  had  the  questions  which  were 
agitiiting  Oennany  under  careful  consideration ; 
for  he  at  once  published  a  proclamation  embcxly- 
ing  the  wliole  of  tl«m:  the  unity  of  Germany, 
by  forming  it  into  a  federal  state,  with  a  federal 
representation;  representative  institutions  for  the 
separate  states;  a  general  military  system  for  all 
Germany,  under  one  federal  banner;  a  German 
fleet;  a  tril)unal  for  settling  disputes  between 
the  states,  and  a  right  for  all  Germans  to  settle 
and  trade  in  any  part  of  Germany  they  thought 
fit;  the  whole  of  Germany  formed  into  one  cus- 
toms union,  and  included  in  the  Zollverein;  one 
svstem  of  money,  weights,  and  measures;  and 
the  freedom  of  the  press.  These  were  the  sub- 
jects touched  upon.  .  .  .  The  popularity  of  the 
proclamation  with  the  mob-leaders  was  un- 
bounded, and  the  mob  shouted.  Every  line  of  it 
contained  their  own  ideas,  vigorously  expressed. 
Their  delight  was  proportionate  to  their  astonish- 
ment. A  crowd  got  together  at  the  pahice  to  ex- 
press their  gratitude;  the  king  came  out  of  a 
window,  and  was  loudly  cheered.  Two  regi- 
ments of  dragoons  unluckily  mistook  the  cheer- 
ing for  an  attack,  and  began  pushing  them  back 
by  forcing  their  horses  forward.  .  .  .  Unfor- 
tunately, as  the  conflict  (if  conflict  it  could  be 
called,  which  was  only  a  bout  of  which  could 
push  hardest)  was  going  forward,  two  musket- 
shots  were  fired  by  a  regiment  of  infantry.  It 
appears  that  the  muskets  went  off  accidentally. 
No  one  was  injured  by  them.  It  is  not  clear 
they  were  not  blank  cartridges;  but  the  people 
took  fright.  They  imagined  tliat  there  was  a 
design  to  slaughter  them.  At  once  they  rushed 
to  arms;  barricades  were  thrown  up  m  every 
Btreet.  .  .  .  Sharpshooters  placed  them-selves  in 
the  windows  and  beliind  the  barricades,  and 
opened  a  Are  on  the  soldiery.  These,  exasper- 
ated by  what  they  thought  an  unfair  species  of 
fighting,  were  by  no  means  unwilling  for  the 
fray.  .  .  .  The  troops  carried  barricade  after  bar- 
ricade, and  gave  no  quarter  even  to  the  unresist- 
ing. As  they  took  the  housed,  they  slaughtered 
all  the  sharpshooters  they  found  in  them,  not 
very  accurately  discriminating  those  engaged  in 
hostilities  from  those  who  were  not.  Horrible 
cruelties  were  committed  on  both  sides.  .  .  .  The 
fight  raged  for  fifteen  hours.  Either  the  king 
lost  his  head  when  it  began,  or  the  troops,  hav- 
ing their  blood  up,  would  not  stop.  .  .  .  The 
firing  began  at  two  o'clock  on  the  18th  of  IVIarch, 
and  the  authorities  succeeded  in  withdrawing  the 
troops  and  stopping  it  the  next  morning  at  Ave 
o'clock,  they  having  been  during  that  time  suc- 
cessful at  all  points.  .  .  .  The  king  put  out  a 
manifesto  at  seven  o'clock,  declaring  that  the 
whole  business  arose  from  an  unlucky  misunder- 
standing between  the  troops  and  the  people,  as 
it  unquestionably  did,  and  the  people  appear  to 
have  been  aware  of  the  fact  and  ashamed  of 
themselves.  ...  A  general  amnesty  was  pro- 
claimed for  all  parties  concerned,  and  orders 
■were  given  to  form  at  once  a  burgher  guard  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  military,  who  were  to  be 
withdrawn.  A  new  ministry  A\d8  appointed,  of 
a  liberal  character.  .  .  .  The  troops  were  marched 
out  of  the  town,  and  were  cheered  by  the  people. 
...  It  is  estimated  that,  of  the  populace,  about 
200  were  killed :  187  received  a  public  funeral. 
No  accurate  account  of  the  wounded  can  be  ob- 
tained. ...  Of  the  troops,  according  to  the  of- 
ficial returns,  there  fell  8  officers  and  17  non- 


commissioned officers  and  privates ;  of  wounded 
there  were  14  officers,  14  non-commissioned  olll- 
cers,  and  23;1  privates,  and  1  surgeon.  .  .  .  The 
king's  object  was  to  divert  popidar  enthusiasm 
into  another  channel;  he  therefore  assumed  the 
lead  in  the  regeneration  of  Germany.  On  the 
21st  he  issued  a  proclamation,  enlarging  on  these 
views,  and  rode  through  the  streets  with  the 
proscribed  German  tricolor  on  his  helmet,  and 
was  vociferou.sly  cheered  as  he  passed  along. 
Prussia  was  not  the  first  of  the  German  states 
where  the  old  order  of  things  was  overturned. 
During  the  whole  of  the  month  of  >Iarch,  Ger- 
many underwent  the  process  of  revolution.  .  .  . 
On  the  3d  of  ^March  .  .  .  the  new  order  of  things 
.  .  .  began  at  Wurtemberg.  The  Duke  of  Hesse- 
Darmstadt  abdicated.  In  Bavaria,  things  took  a 
more  practical  turn.  The  people  insi.sted  on  the 
dismissal  of  the  king's  mistress,  Lola  Jlontez: 
she  was  sent  away,  but,  trusting  to  the  king's 
dotage,  she  came  back,  police  or  no  police  —  was 
received  by  the  king  —  he  created  her  Countess 
of  Lansfeldt.  This  was  a  climax  to  which  the 
people  were  not  prepared  to  submit.  .  .  .  The 
king  was  compelled  to  expel  her,  to  annul  her 
patent  of  naturalization,  and  resume  the  grant 
he  had  made  of  property  in  her  favour.  This 
was  more  than  he  could  stand,  and  he  shortly 
after  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  heir.  In  Saxony 
the  king  gave  way,  after  his  iroops  had  refused 
to  act,  and  the  freedom  of  the  press  was  estab- 
lished, and  other  popular  demands  granted.  In 
Vienna,  the  old  system  of  Metternich  was  abol- 
ished, after  a  revolution  which  was  little  more 
than  a  street  row.  The  king  of  Hanover  refused 
to  move,  but  was  eventually  induced  to  receive 
Stube  as  one  of  his  ministers,  who  had  been  pre- 
viously in  prison  for  his  opinions.  However,  be 
was  firmer  than  most  of  his  brother  monarchs, 
and  his  country  suffered  less  than  the  rest  of 
Germany  in  consequence." — E.  S.  Cayley,  T/ie 
European  Revolutions  of  1848,  v.  2:  Germany, 
ch.  2. 

Also  IN:  C.  E.  Maurice,  The  Revolutionary 
^ifovement  of  \8i8-d,  cJi.  7. 

A.  D.  1848  (March— September).— Election 
and  meeting  of  the  National  Assembly  at 
Frankfort. — Resignation  of  the  Diet. — Elec- 
tion of  Archduke  John  to  be  Administrator  of 
Germany. — Powerlessness  of  the  new  eovern- 
ment. — Troubles  rising  from  the  SchTeswig- 
Holstein  question. — Outbreak  at  Frankfort. — 
The  setting  in  of  Reaction. — "In  south-western 
Germany  the  liberal  party  set  itself  at  the  head 
of  the  movement.  .  .  .  The  Heidelberg  assem- 
bly of  March  oth,  consisting  of  the  former  oppo- 
sition leaders  in  the  various  Chambers,  issued  a 
call  to  the  German  nation,  and  chose  a  commis- 
sion of  seven  men,  who  were  to  make  proposi- 
tions with  regard  to  a  permanent  parliament  and 
to  summon  a  preliminary  parliament  at  Frank- 
fort. This  preliminary  parliament  assembled  in 
St.  Paul's  church,  March  31st.  .  .  .  The  ma- 
jority, consisting  of  constitutional  monarchists, 
resolved  that  an  assembly  chosen  by  direct  vote 
of  the  people  .  .  .  should  meet  in  the  month  of 
May,  with  full  and  sovereign  power  to  frame  a 
constitution  for  all  Germany.  .  .  .  These  meas- 
ures did  not  satisfy  the  radical  party,  whose 
leaders  were  Hecker  and  Struve.  As  their  propo- 
sition to  set  up  a  sovereign  assembly,  and  repub- 
licanize  Germany,  was  rejected,  they  left  Frank- 
fort, and  held  in  the  higldands  of  Baden  popular 
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meetings  at  which  they  demanded  the  proclanm 
tion  of  the  republie.  A  llesse-Diirmstiidt  (orps 
under  Frederic  vou  Giigern  .  .  .  was  sent  to 
disperse  tiiem.  An  engagement  took  phue  at 
Kandern,  inwhicli  (iagern  was  sliot,  but  Iletker 
and  his  followers  were  put  to  lliglit.  .  .  .  The 
disturbances  in  Odenwald,  and  in  the  Main  and 
Tauber  districts,  once  the  lioine  of  the  peasant 
war,  were  of  a  diflerent  description.  'I'hcrc  the 
country  people  rose  against  the  landed  proprie- 
tors, destroyed  the  archives,  with  the  odious 
tithe  and  rental  books,  and  demolished  a  few 
castles.  The  Diet,  which  in  the  meantime  con- 
tinued its  illusory  existence,  thought  to  extricate 
itself  from  the  present  dilHculties  l)y  a  few  con- 
cessions. It  .  .  .  invited  the  governments  to 
send  confidential  delegates  to  \mdert«kc,  along 
with  its  members,  a  revision  of  the  constitution 
of  tlic  confederation.  .  .  .  These  confidential 
delegates,  among  them  the  poet  Uhland,  from 
WUrtcmberg,  began  their  work  on  the  30th  of 
March.  The  elections  for  the  National  Assembly 
stirred  to  their  innermost  fibres  the  German  peo- 
ple, dreaming  of  the  restoration  of  their  former 
greatness.  May  18th  al)out  320  delegates  assem- 
bled in  the  Imperial  Hall,  in  the  ROmer  (the 
liathhaus),  at  Frankfort.  .  .  .  Never  has  a  po- 
litical assembly  contained  a  greater  number  of 
intellectual  and  scholarly  men  —  men  of  charac- 
ter and  capable  of  self-sacrifice ;  but  it  certainly 
was  not  tlie  forte  of  these  numerous  professors 
and  jurists  to  conduct  practical  politics.  Tlic 
moderate  party  was  decidedly  in  the  majority. 
...  It  was  decided  .  .  .  that  a  provisional  cen- 
tral executive  should  be  created  in  the  place  of 
the  Diet,  and  created,  not  by  the  National  As- 
sembly in  concert  with  the  princes,  but  by  the 
National  Asseml)ly  alone.  June  27lh,  following 
out  the  bold  conception  of  its  president,  the  as- 
sembly decided  to  appoint  an  irresponsible  ad- 
ministrator, with  a  responsible  ministry;  and 
June  29th,  Archduke  John  of  Austria  was  chosen 
Administrator  of  Germany  by  436  votes  out  of 
546.  He  made  his  entry  into  Frankfort  July 
11th,  and  entered  upon  his  office  on  the  following 
day.  Tlie  hour  of  the  Diet  had  struck,  appar- 
ently for  the  last  time.  It  resigned  its  authority 
Into  the  hands  of  the  Administrator,  and,  after 
an  existence  of  32  years,  left  the  stage  un- 
mourned.  Arcliduke  John  was  a  popular  prince, 
who  found  more  pleasure  in  the  mountain  air  of 
Tyrol  and  Styria  than  in  the  perfumed  atmos- 
phere of  the  Vienna  court.  But,  as  a  novice  66 
years  of  age,  he  was  not  equal  to  the  task  of 
governing,  and  as  a  thorough  Austrian  he  lacked 
a  heart  for  all  Germany.  The  main  question  for 
him  and  for  the  National  Assembly  was,  what 
force  they   could  apply  in  case  the  individual 

{'overuments  refused  obedience'  to  the  decrees 
ssued  in  the  name  of  the  National  Assembly. 
This  was  the  Achilles's  heel  of  the  German  revo- 
lution. .  .  .  Orders  were  issued  l)y  the  feileral 
minister  of  war  that  all  the  troops  of  the  Con- 
federation should  swear  allegiance  to  the  federal 
administrator  on  tiie  6th  of  August;  but  Prussia 
and  Austria,  with  the  exception  of  the  Vienna 

farrison,  paid  no  attention  to  these  orders ;  Ernest 
.ugustus,  in  Ilanover,  successfully  set  his  hard 
head  against  them,  and  only  the  lesser  states 
obeyed.  .  .  .  There  certainly  was  no  other  way 
out  of  the  difHculty  than  by  the  formation  of  a 
parliamentary  army.  .  .  .  Instead  of  meeting 
these  dangers  resolutely,  and  in  a  common-sense 


way,  the  Assembly  left  matters  to  go  as  they 
would,  outside  of  Frankfort.  One  humiliatioQ 
was  submitted  to  after  another,  while  the  Assem- 
bly, busying  it.self  for  months  with  a  theoretical 
(juestion,  as  if  it  were  a  juristic  faculty,  entered 
into  a  detailed  consideratioti  of  the  fundanu'iital 
rights  of  the  German  people.  The  Schleswig- 
Holstein  ((uestion.  which  had  just  entered  upon 
a  new  phase  of  its  existence,  was  the  first  matter 
of  any  importance  to  manifest  the  disagreement 
between  the  central  administration  and  the  sepa- 
rate governments;  and  it  opened,  as  well,  a  dan- 
gerous gulf  in  the  Assembly  itself.  The  (piestion 
at  issue  was  one  of  succession  [see  Scandinavian 
States  (Denmauk):  A.  D.  1848-1862].  .  .  .  The 
instates  of  the  duchies  [Schlcswig  and  Ilolstein] 
established  a  provisional  government,  api)lied  at 
Frankfort  for  tlie  admission  of  Schlcswig  into 
the  German  confederation,  and  l)esouglit  armed 
assistance  both  there  and  at  Berlin.  The  prelim- 
inary parliament  [this  having  occurred  in  Ajiril, 
before  the  mec^tlng  of  the  National  Assembly] 
approved  the  application  of  Schlcswig  for  ad- 
mission, and  commissioned  Prussia,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  10th  army  corjts  of  the  Confedera- 
tion, to  occupy  Schlcswig  and  Holstein.  On  the 
2lst  of  Ajnil,  1848,  General  Wrangcl  crossed  the 
Eider  as  commander  of  the  forces  of  the  Confed- 
eration; and  on  the  23d,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Schleswig-Holstein  troojis,  he  drove  the  Danea 
out  of  the  Danewerk.  On  the  following  day  the 
Danes  were  defeated  at  Oeversee  by  the  10th. 
army  corps,  and  all  Schleswig-Holstein  was  free, 
Wrangel  entered  Jutland  and  imposed  a  war  tax 
of  3,000,000  thalers  (al)out  |2,2.')0,000).  He 
meant  to  occupy  this  province  until  the  Danes  — 
who,  owing  to  the  inexcusable  smalliiess  of  the 
Prussian  navy,  were  in  a  position  unhindered  to 
injure  the  commerce  of  the  Baltic  —  had  indem- 
nified Prussia  for  her  losses;  but  Prussia,  touched 
to  the  quick  by  the  destruction  of  her  commerce, 
and  intimidated  by  the  threatening  attitude  of 
Russia,  Sweden,  and  England,  recalled  her 
troops,  and  concluded  an  armistice  at  Malmii,  in 
Sweden,  on  the  26th  of  Augu.st.  All  measures 
of  the  provisional  government  were  pronounced 
inviilid;  a  common  government  for  the  duchies 
was  to  be  appointed,  one  lialf  by  Denmark,  and 
the  other  by  the  German  confederation;  the 
Schlcswig  troops  were  to  be  separated  from  those 
of  Holstein;  and  the  war  was  not  to  be  renewed 
before  the  1st  of  April,  1849  —  i.  e.,  not  in  the 
winter,  a  time  unfavorable  for  the  Danes.  This 
treaty  was  uiupiestionably  no  masterpiece  on  the 
part  of  the  Prussians.  Ail  the  advanUige  was 
on  the  side  of  the  coiKiuered  Danes.  ...  It  was 
not  merely  the  radicals  who  urged,  if  not  the 
final  rejection,  at  least  a  provisional  ccs.sation  of 
the  armistice,  and  the  countermanding  of  the 
order  to  retreat.  ...  A  bill  to  that  elTect,  de- 
manded by  the  honor  of  German}',  had  scarcely 
been  passed  by  the  majority,  on  the  5th  of  Sep- 
tember, when  the  moderate  party  reficcted  that 
such  action,  involving  a  breach  with  Prussia, 
must  lead  to  civil  war  and  revolution,  and  call 
into  play  the  wildest  passions  of  the  already  ex- 
cited people.  In  consequence  of  this  the  previ- 
ous vote  was  rescinded,  and  the  armistice  of 
>Ialmo  accepted  by  the  Assembly,  after  the  most 
excited  debates,  September  16tli.  This  gave  the 
radicals  a  welcome  opportunity  to  appeal  to  the 
fists  of  the  lower  classes,  and  imitate  the  June 
outbreak  of  the  social  democrats  in  Paris.  .  .  . 
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A  collision  ensued  [September  18];  barricades 
were  erected,  but  were  carried  by  the  trimps 
witliout  much  bhMMlshed.  .  .  .  General  Auers- 
wald  und  Prince  Liclinowsky,  riding  on  horse- 
back near  the  city,  were  followed  by  u  mob. 
Tliey  t(K)k  refuge  in  a  gardener's  houHe  on  the 
Horaheimer-lu'ide,  but  were  dragged  out  and 
murdered  with  the  most  disgraceful  atrocities. 
Thereupon  the  city  was  declared  in  a  state  of 
siege,  all  societies  were  forbidden,  and  strong 
measures  were  taken  for  the  maintenance  of 
order.  The  ^larch  revolution  had  passed  its 
season,  and  reaction  was  again  beginning  to 
bloom.  .  .  .  Reaction  drew  moderate  men  to  its 
side,  and  then  used  them  as  stepping-stones  to 
immoderation." — W.  MUller,  Ihliticul  Hist,  of 
liecent  Timet,  sect.  17. 

Also  in:  Sir  A.  Alison,  Jliat.  of  Eurojje,  1815- 
1853,  ch.  53. 

A.  D.  1848-1849.— Revolutionary  risings  in 
Austria  and  Hungary. — Bombardment  of  Vi- 
enna.— The  war  in  Hungary. — Abdication  of 
the  Emperor  Ferdinand. — Accession  of  Fran- 
cis Joseph.    SeeAusTUiA;  A.  I).  1848-1849. 

A.  D.  1848-1850.— The  Prussian  National 
Assembly,  and  its  dissolution. — The  work  and 
the  failure  n''  the  National  Assembly  of  Frank- 
fort.—  Refusal  of  the  imperial  crown  by  the 
King  of  Prussia. —  End  of  the  movement  for 
Germanic  unit^. — "The  elections  for  the  new 
Prussian  Constituent  Assembly,  as  well  as  for 
the  Frankfort  Parliament,  were  to  take  place 
<May  1).  The  Prussian  National  Assembly  was 
to  meet  May  22.  The  Prussian  people,  under 
the  new  election  law,  if  left  to  themselves,  would 
have  quietly  chosen  a  body  of  competent  repre- 
sentatives; but  the  revolutionary  party  thought 
nothing  could  be  done  without  the  ax  and  the 
musket.  .  .  .  The  people  of  Berlin,  from  March 
to  October,  were  .  .  .  really  in  the  hands  of  the 
mob.  .  .  .  The  newly-elected  Prussia.i  National 
Assembly  was  opened  by  the  king,  Jlay  21.  .  .  . 
One  of  the  first  resolutions  proceeded  from  Beh- 
rend  of  the  Extreme  Left.  '  The  Assembly  rec- 
ognizes the  revolution,  and  declares  that  the  com- 
batants who  fought  at  the  barricades,  on  Alarch 
18  and  19,  merit  the  thanks  of  the  country.' .  .  . 
The  motion  was  rejected.  On  issuing  from  the 
building  into  the  street,  after  the  sitting,  the 
members  who  had  voted  against  it,  were  received 
by  the  mob  with  threats  and  insults.  ...  In  the 
evening  of  the  same  day,  in  consequence  of  the 
rejection  of  the  Behrend  resolution,  the  arsenal 
was  attacked  by  a  large  bo<ly  of  laborers.  The 
burgher-guard  were  not  prepared,  and  made  a 
feeble  defense.  There  was  a  great  riot.  The 
building  was  stormed  and  partially  plundered. 
.  .  .  Tiic  sketch  of  a  constitution  proposed  by 
the  king  was  now  laid  before  the  Assembly.  It 
provided  two  Chambers  —  a  House  of  Lords,  and 
a  House  of  Commons.  The  last  to  be  elected  by 
the  democratic  electoral  law ;  the  first  to  consist 
of  all  the  princes  of  the  royal  house  in  their  own 
right,  and,  in  addition,  60  members  from  the 
wealthiest  of  the  kingdom  to  be  selected  by  the 
king,  their  oflice  hereditary.  This  constitution 
was  immediately  rejected.  On  the  rejection  of 
the  constitution  the  ministry  Camphausen  re- 
signed. .  .  .  The  Assembly,  elected  exclusively 
to  frame  a  constitution,  instead  of  performing  its 
duty  .  .  .  attempted  to  legislate,  with  despotic 
power,  on  subjects  over  which  it  bad  no  juris- 
diction.    As  the  drama  drew  nearer  its  close,  the 


Assembly  became  more  open  in  its  intention  to 
overthrow  the  monarchy.  On  October  12  dis- 
cussions began  upon  a  resolution  to  strike  from 
the  king's  title  the  words,  '  By  the  gra(;e  of  God,' 
and  to  abolish  all  titles  of  nobility  and  distiiK;- 
tions  of  rank.  The  Assembly  building,  during 
the  sitting,  was  genendly  surrounded  by  thri'at- 
eidng  crowds.  .  .  .  Of  course,  during  this  period 
business  was  suspended,  and  want,  beggary,  and 
drunkenness,  as  well  as  lawless  disorder,  in 
creased.  .  .  .  The  writer  was  one  day  alone  in  the 
diplomatic  box,  following  an  excited  tlebate.  A 
speaker  in  the  tribune  was  urging  the  overthrow 
of  the  monarchy,  when  suddenly  the  entire  As- 
sembly was  struck  mute  with  stupefaction.  The 
Prince  of  Pru.ssiii,  the  late  Emperor  William  I,, 
supposed  to  be  in  England,  in  terror  for  his  life, 
appeared  at  the  door,  accompanied  by  two  ofH- 
cers,  all  three  in  full  uniform,  and  marched  di- 
rectly up  to  the  tribune.  The  Assembly  could 
not  have  been  more  astounded  had  old  Barbarossa 
himself,  with  his  seven-hundred-years-long  beard, 
'uarched  into  the  hall  out  of  his  mountain  cave. 
.  .  .  After  a  slight  delay,  the  President,  Mr.  von 
Grabow,  accorded  the  tribune  to  the  prince.  He 
ascended  and  made  a  short  address,  which  was 
listened  to,  with  breathless  attention,  by  every 
individual  present.  lie  spoke  with  the  assurance 
of  an  heir  to  a  throne  which  was  not  in  the 
slightest  danger  of  being  abolished ;  but  he  spoke 
with  the  modesty  and  go(Ml  sense  of  a  prince  who 
frankly  accepted  the  vast  transformation  which 
the  government  had  undergone,  and  who  in- 
tended honestly  to  endeavor  to  carry  out  the  will 
of  the  whole  nation.  .  .  .  This  was  one  of  many 
occasions  on  which  the  honesty  and  superiority 
of  the  prince's  character  made  itself  felt  even  by 
his  enemies.  .  .  .  Berlin  was  now  thoroughly 
tired  of  street  tumults  and  the  horn  of  the 
burgher-guard.  .  .  .  The  Prussian  troops  which 
had  been  engage<l  in  the  Schleswig-Holstein  war, 
■were  now  placed  under  General  Wrangel.  .  .  . 
He  proceeded  without  delay  to  encircle  the  city 
with  the  25,000  troops.  At  the  same  time,  a 
cabinet  order  of  the  king  (September  21)  named 
a  new  ministry.  ...  At  this  moment,  the  revo- 
lution over  all  Europe  was  nearly  exhausted. 
Cavaignac  had  put  down  the  June  insurrection. 
The  Prussian  flag  waved  above  the  flag  of  Ger- 
many. The  Frankfort  Parliament  was  rapidly 
dying  out.  ...  On  November  2,  Count  Bran- 
denburg stated  to  the  Assembly  that  the  king 
had  requested  him  to  form  a  nev  ministry.  .  .  . 
On  the  same  day.  Count  Brandc  nbarg,  with  his 
colleagues,  appeared  in  the  hall  of  tlie  Prussian 
National  Assembly,  and  announced  his  desire  to 
read  a  message  from  his  Majesty  the  King.  .  .  . 
'  As  the  debates  are  no  longer  free  in  Berlin,  the 
Assembly  is  hereby  adjourned  to  November  27. 
It  will  then  meet,  and  thereafter  hold  its  meet- 
ings, not  in  Berlin,  but  in  Brandenburg'  (fifty 
miles  from  Berlin).  After  reading  the  message, 
Count  Brandenburg,  his  colleagues,  and  all  the 
members  of  the  Right  retired.  .  .  .  The  Assem- 
bly .  .  .  adjourned,  and  met  again  in  the  evening. 
...  On  November  10,  the  Assembly  met  again. 
Their  debates  were  interrupted  by  General 
Wrangel,  who  had  entered  Berlin  by  the  Bran- 
denburg gate,  at  the  head  of  25,000  troops.  .  .  . 
An  officer  from  General  Wrangel  entered  the  hall 
and  politely  announced  that  he  had  received 
orders  to  disperse  the  Assembly.  The  members 
submitted,  and  left  the  hall.  ...  An  order  was 
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now  iBBitod  (lisHolvlnfT  tlic  luir^flu'r-jtuard.  On 
the  12th,  Dcrlin  wuh  (h'cliircd  in  ii  stiit*-  of  HJcp'. 
.  .  .  During  tlie  state  of  siege,  the  Asseinlily 
met  ngiiin  iinder  the  presidency  of  Mr.  von 
Unruh.  A  body  of  troops  entered  tiie  liiill,  iind 
commanded  tlie  persons  present  In  leave  it.  Pres- 
ident von  Unriiii  declared  he  <()iild  not  consis- 
tently obcv  the  order.  Tiien!  was,  Ik;  said,  no 
power  higher  than  the  Assend)ly.  Tlie  soKliers 
did  not  fire  on  him,  or  cut  him  down  with  their 
sabers;  but  good-naturedly  lifted  his  chair  with 
him  in  it,  ami  gently  deposited  both  in  the  street. 
.  .  .  On  November  27,  Count  Hrniidenburg  went 
to  Brandenlnirg  to  open  the  Assenihly ;  l)Ut  he 
could  not  find  any.  It  had  split  into  two  jiarts. 
.  .  .  There  was  no  longer  a  ([uoruni.  Thus  the 
Prussian  National  A.ssembly  disaj)peared.  On 
December  5,  appeared  a  royal  decree,  dis.solving 
the  National  Assembly.  .  .  .  Then  appeared  a 
provisional  octroyirte  electoral  law,  for  the  elec- 
tion of  two  Chambers.  .  .  .  The  new  C'hainbers 
met  February  26,  1849.  .  ,  .  Prussia  had  thus 
closed  the  revolution  of  1848,  us  far  as  she  was 
concerned.  Bismarck  was  elected  member  of 
the  Second  Chamber."  Meantime,  in  the  Frank- 
fort Parliament,  "the  great  question,  Austria's 
position  with  regard  to  the  new  Germany,  came 
up  in  the  earlj*  part  of  November,  1848.  Among 
many  propositions,  we  mention  three:  I.  Aus- 
tria should  abandon  her  German  provinces.  .  .  . 

II.  Austria  should  remain  as  a  sepiirate  whole, 
with  all  her  provinces.  .  .  .  III.  The  Austrian 
plan.  All  the  German  States,  and  all  the  Austrian 
provinces  (German  and  non-German),  sliould  be 
united  into  one  gigantic  empire  .  .  .  with  Aus- 
tria at  the  head.  .  .  .  Meanwhile,  the  debates 
went  on  upon  the  (|uestions:  What  shall  be  the 
form,  and  who  shall  be  the  chief  of  what  may  be 
called  the  Prussian-Germany  ?  Among  the  va- 
rious propositions  (all  rejected)  were  the  follow- 
ing :  I.  A  Directory,  consisting  of  Austria.  Prus- 
sia, Bavaria,  \Vl\rtembcrg,  and  Sa.xony.  II.  The 
King  of  Prussia  and  Emperor  of  Austria  to  alter- 
nate in  succession  every  six  years,  as  Emp^'or. 

III.  A  chief  magistracy,  to  which  every  German 
citizen  might  aspire.  IV.  Revival  of  the  old 
Bundestag,  with  certain  improvements.  On  Janu- 
ary 23,  1849,  tlie  resolution  that  one  of  the  reign- 
ing German  princes  should  be  elected,  with  thc^ 
title  of  Emperor  of  Germany,  was  adopted  (258 
against  211).  As  it  was  plain  tlic  throne  could  be 
offered  to  no  one  but  Prussia,  this  was  a  breach 
between  the  Parliament  and  Austria.  .  .  .  The 
first  reading  of  the  constitution  was  completed, 
February  3,  1849.  The  middle  and  smaller  Ger- 
man States  declared  themselves  ready  to  accept  it, 
but  the  kingdoms  remained  silent.  .  .  .  The  real 
question  before  the  Parliament  was,  whether 
Prussia  or  Austria  should  be  lewler  of  Germany. 
...  On  ]March  27,  the  hereditability  passed  by  a 
majority  of  four.  On  March  28,  the  constitution, 
with  the  democratic  electoral  law,  universal  suf- 
frage, the  ballot,  and  the  suspensive  veto,  was 
voted  and  accepted.  .  .  .  President  Simson  then 
called  the  name  of  each  member  to  vote  upon  the 
question  of  the  Emperor.  There  were  290  votes 
for  Frederic  William  IV.  .  .  .  A  deputation,  con- 
sisting of  30  of  the  most  distinguished  members, 
was  immediately  sent  to  Berlin  to  communicate  to 
the  king  his  election  as  Emperor.  .  .  .  To  the  offer 
of  the  crown,  his  Majesty  replied  he  'could  not  ac- 
cept without  the  consent  of  all  the  governments, 
and  without  having  more  carefully  examined  the 


constitution.'.  .  .  Austria  instantly  rejected  the 
constitution,  protested  against  the' authority  of 
thi>  I'arliament,  and  recalled  all  her  representa- 
tives from  Frankfort.  The  King  of  WUrtemherg 
accepted;  but  rejected  the  Ilouwof  Iloheii/ollern 
as  head  of  the  Empire.  Bavaria,  Hanover,  Sax- 
ony, reject<'(| ;  28  of  the  smaller  German  States 
accepted.  In  these  were  included  the  freecltieH 
Hamburg,  Hremen,  F.ubeek.  ...  On  Ajiril  28, 
Prussia  addres.s«'d  a  circular  note  to  •'ic  govern- 
ments, inviting  them  to  send  represi  ntatives  to 
Berlin,  for  the  purpo.seof  framing  a  new  :'oiistitu- 
tion.  The  note  a<lded:  In  case  of  any  attempt  to 
force  the  PVankfort  constitution  upon  the  country, 
Prussia  was  reaily  to  render  tot  he  government.s  all 
necessary  assistance.  .  .  .  On  Mav  3,  an  insurrec- 
tion broke  out  in  Saxony.  .  .  .  On  May  (I,  Prussian 
tro()i)sa|)peared,  called  by  the  Saxon  government, 
and  attacked  the  barricades.  The  liattle  lasted 
thr  e  days.  .  .  .  The  insurgents  abandoned  the 
city.  Dresden  was  declared  in  a  state  of  siege. 
.  .  .  The  King  of  Prussia  now  recalled  [from  the 
Frankfort  Parliament)  all  the  Prussian  represen- 
tatives. .  .  .  By  the  gradual  disapiwanuiee  of 
most  of  the  moderate  members  .  .  .  the  Parlia- 
ment, now  a  mere  revolutionary  committee,  dwin- 
dled down  to  about  100  members.  A  resolution, 
projiosed  by  Carl  Vogt,  was  passed  to  transfer 
the  sittings  to  Stuttgart.  .  .  .  On  June  0,  the 
Rump  Parliament  in  Stuttgart  elected  a  central 
government  of  its  own.  .  .  .  The  Assembly  was 
then  dispersed.  .  .  .  The  German  revolutions 
commenced  and  ended  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Baden.  .  .  .  By  a  mutiny  in  the  regular  army, 
it  intrenched  itself  in  the  tlrst-cla.ss  fortress,  Itas- 
tadt.  There  were,  in  all,  three  attempts  at  revolu- 
tion in  Baden  [and  one  in  the  Palatinate].  ...  A 
large  number  of  the  leaders  were  tried  and  shot. 
...  It  was  for  talking  part  in  this  insurrection 
thit  Gottfried  Kinkel  was  sentenced  to  impris- 
onment for  life  in  the  fortress  of  Spandau.  Carl 
Schurz  aided  him  in  escaping." — T.  S.  Fay,  Tfie 
Three  Oermanyti,  ch.  25-26  (p.  2). 

Also  in  :  C.  A.  Fyffe,  llht.  of  Mixlern  Europe, 
V.  3,  ch.  2. — II.  von  Sybel,  The  Founding  of  the 
Oennan  Empire,  bk.  2-5  (v.  1-2).— See,  also,  Con- 
stitution OF  PnL'88I.\. 

A.  D.  1848-1862.— Opening  of  the  Schleswig- 
Holstein  question. — War  with  Denmark.  See 
Scandinavian  States  (Denmark)  :  A.  D.  1848- 
1862. 

A.  D.  1853-1875. — Commercial  treaties  with 
Austria  and  France, — Progress  towards  free 
trade.  See  Tauiff  Legislation  (Geumany): 
A.  D.  1853-1892. 

A.  D.  1861-1866.— Advent  of  King  William 
I.  and  Prince  Bismarck  in  Prussia. — Reopen- 
ing of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  question. — Con- 
quest of  the  duchies  by  Prussia  and  Austria. 
— Consequent  quarrel  and  war. — "  King  Fred- 
eric William  I\ .  [of  Pru.ssia],  never  a  man  of 
strong  he:iil,  had  for  years  been  growing  weaker 
and  mo'  eccentric.  ...  In  the  early  part  of 
1857,  s  aptoms  of  softening  of  the  brain  began 
to  sho  w  themselves.  That  disorder  so  developed 
itself  that  in  October.  1857,  he  gave  a  delegation 
to  the  Prince  of  Prussia  [his  l)rother]  to  act  as 
regent;  but  the  first  commission  was  only  for 
three  months.  .  .  .  The  Prince's  temporary  com- 
mission was  renewed  from  time  to  time ;  but  it- 
soon  became  apparent  that  Frederic  William's 
case  was  hopeless,  and  his  brother  was  formally 
installed  as  Regent  in  October,  1858.     Ultimately 
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till'  KinK  (lii'd  in  Jnnimry,  IHOl,  anil  liifi  liri>tiicr 
HiKTiTili'il  .<)  till'  tliriinc  iiH  Williiini  i."  In  Si'p 
ti-iiilKT,  IHd'J,  Otii)  vnii  liJHnmrri^  Ih'ciiiiic  tlii'  ni'W 
Kln^H  cliiff  iiiinJHti'r,  vvilli  (ii-iiirai  iioiiii  for 
MliiistiT  of  War.  ainioiiitrti  tii  curry  (tut  ii  nor 
giiiii/.uliiiii  of  tile  i'niHNlan  army  wliicii  Klii^ 
vVilliani  luui  lii'lirniiiii-ii  to  ilTi-i  t.  liJNtiiank 
foiin<l  IiIh  lirst  op|)ortiiiiily  for  tlii>  aKtfraiiili/.c- 
nii'iit  of  I'niHHla  in  arco|)iiiiriir  of  tlir  Mrlili'HwiK- 
ilolsti'in  (|ui'Hlion,  wliirli  canii' aiioiit  in  Novi-ni- 
liir,  lH(i;i,  wlicn  "  Krcilirir  of  Dcmnarl^  (lied,  anil 
i'rincc  Cliristinn  Huccccdril  to  tin;  tlironc  of  tliat 
liinjtdoni.  Alnady  lii-forc  IdH  arciHHion,  liic 
diitldis  wcri'  poHHcssioiiH  of  tlu!  Danisii  nion 
urrliy,  Itnt  liiid  in  rcrlain  rcHpcciH  a  Hi-parate  ad- 
ministrative ixiHti'iicf.  This  l>i-nmarli,  in  tlic 
year  of  Cliristiui's  acci'ssion,  liad  jnatcrially  in- 
frin^i'd  in  llic  i  use  of  Slcswl^',  Ity  a  law  widcli 
virtually  incorporaird  tliat  diicliy  with  the  Danisli 
monari'iiy.  Thi'  OiTman  Confederation  protest- 
ed a^idnsl  this  '  Danitlcalion  '  of  Sleswi^,  and 
liavinit;  |)ronouneed  adeereeof  Federal  execution 
airainst  tlie  new  Kin^  of  Denmarii  as  I>iil(e  of 
Holstein  and,  in  virtue  of  that  ducliy,  ii  mendier 
of  the  Oernuin  Confederation,  Hcnt  into  Ilolstein 
Federal  troops  belonijing  to  tlie  smaller  States  of 
tljc  Confi'deration.  Tlie  Confederation,  as  a  co]- 
loctive  IxKly,  favoured  the  estahlislnnent  of  the 
independenee  of  tlie  duchies,  and  had  with  it  the 
wishes  jtrobalil  V  of  the  jrreat  niass  of  the  (German 
nation.  Hut  the  indeiieiidence  of  Sleswi^?  and 
Holstein  scarcely  suited  tlu!  views  of  Hismarcit. 
He  desired  the  annexation  to  Prussia  of  at  all 
events  Holstein,  becatise  in  Holstein  is  the  great 
harbour  of  Ivicl,  all  important  in  view  of  the  new 
fleet  with  which  he  purpost-d  e(juipi)iiig  Prussia; 
if  Bleswig  coidd  be  compassed  along  with  Hol- 
stein, HO  much  the  better.  But  there  were  two 
ditllculties  in  Hismarck's  way.  Prussia  was  a 
co-signatory  of  the  Treaty  of  liOndon.  U  he 
were  to  grasp  at  the  duchie.^  single-lmnded,  a 
host  of  enenues  might  confront  him.  England 
was  burning  to  take  up  arms  in  tlie  cause  of  the 
father  of  the  lieautifui  princess  she  had  adopted 
as  lier  own.  Tlie  Oerman  Confederation  woiild 
oppose  Prussia's  naked  effort  to  aggrandise  her- 
self;  and  Austria,  in  the  double  cliaracter  of  a 
party  to  the  Treaty  of  London  and  of  a  member 
of  the  Confederation,  would  rejoice  in  the  oppor- 
tunity to  strike  a  blow  at  a  power  of  whose  rising 
pretensions  she  had  begun  to  bo  jealous.  Tiie 
wily  Bismarck  liad  to  dissemble.     He  made  the 

f)ropo8al  to  Austria  that  the  two  states  should 
gnorc  their  participation  us  individual  States  in 
the  Treaty  of  London,  and  that  as  corporate 
members  of  tlie  German  Confederation '  they 
should  constitute  themselves  the  executors  of  the 
Federal  decree,  and  put  aside  tlic  minor  states 
whose  troops  hud  been  charged  with  that  oitice. 
Austria  acceded.  It  was  a  bad  hour  for  her 
when  she  did,  yet  slic  moves  no  compassion  for 
the  misfortunes  which  befell  her  as  the  issue. 
.  .  .  Tlie  Diet  had  to  submit.  Tlic  Austro-Prus- 
sian  troops  marched  through  Holstein  into  Sles- 
wig,  and  on  the  2nd  of  February,  1864,  struck  at 
th(?  Danes  occupying  the  Dannewerke.  .  .  .  The 
venerable  Marshal  VVrangel  was  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  combined  forces  tmtil  after  the  fall 
of  Dlippcl,  when  Prince  Frederic  Charles  suc- 
ceeded him  in  that  position ;  but  throughout  the 
campaign  the  control  of  the  dispo-sitions  was 
mainly  exercised  by  the  lied  Prince.  But  neither 
strategy    nor    tactics    were    very    strenuous'iy 


brought  into  use  for  tlio  diseomfitiiro  of  the  un- 
fortunate Danes.  Their  ruin  was  wrought  ]iartly 
iK'caiise  of  the  overwhelniinijly  superior  force  of 
their  allied  opponents,  partly  because  of  their 
own  unpreparediiess  for  war  in  almost  everything 
save  the  possession  of  heroic  bravery;  liut  most 
of  all  by  the  lire  of  the  needle  gun  ami  the  Prus- 
sian ad  vant4ige  in  the  posm'ssion  of  rilled  artillery. 
Only  part  of  the  Prussian  infantry  had  used  tfio 
needle  gun  in  the  reduction  of  the  Baden  insur- 
rection in  lf<-iH;  now,  iiowever,  the  whole  army 
was  eipiipped  with  it.  .  .  .  In  tlieir  retreat  from 
the  Dannewerke  into  tlie  Dllppel  position,  the 
Danes  suffered  severely  from  the  incleiiieiiey  of 
the  weather,  and  fought  a  desjjcrate  rearguard 
engagement  with  tlie  Austrians.  .  .  .  Thi^  I'rus- 
sians  undertook  the  task  of  reducing  Dllnpel; 
the  Austrians  marched  northward  into  .lutland, 
and  driving  back  tlii!  Danisli  troops  they  en- 
countered in  their  march,  sat  down  before  the 
fortress  of  Frederieia,  and  swept  the  l,ittle  Belt 
with  their  cannon.  'I'he  sieges,  both  of  DUppel 
and  of  Frederieia,  were  condu(;ted  with  extremo 
inertness."  But  the  former  was  taken  and  the 
latter  abandoned.  "Tlie  Danish  war  was  termi- 
nated by  tlie  Treaty  of  Vienna  on  tlie  !{()th  Octo- 
ber, 1H04,  tinder  which  the  duchies  of  Sleswig, 
Holstein,  and  Lauenburg  were  handed  over  to 
the  sovereigns  of  Austria  and  Prussia.  .  .  .  Out 
of  the  Diuush  war  of  1H()4  grew  almost  inevitably 
the  war  of  IHOti,  lietween  Prussia  and  Austria. 
The  wolves  ipiite  naturally  wrangled  over  the 
carcase,  and  the  astuler  wolf  had  so  niudi  the 
better  of  the  wrangle  that  the  duller  one,  unless 
lie  cho.se  to  \h\  jjartly  bullied,  partly  tricked  out 
of  his  sliare,  had  no  alternative  but  to  fight  for 
it,  with  the  result  that  he  clean  lost  that  and  a 
great  deal  more  bcisides.  The  future  of  the  Elbe 
Duchies  was  played  at  i)itcli  and  toss  witli  be- 
tween Prussia  and  Austria  for  the  best  jiart  of  a 
year;  the  details  of  the  game  were  too  intricate 
to  be  followed  here.  The  condominium  of  tlio 
two  Powers  in  the  duchies  prcHluced  constant  fric- 
tion, which  was  probably  Bismarck's  intention, 
especially  as  Prussia  had  taken  care  to  keep 
stJitioned  in  them  twice  as  many  troops  as  Atis- 
tria  had  left  there.  Relations  were  liecoming 
very  strained  when  in  August,  1865,  the  Em- 
peror Francis  .Joseph  and  King  William  met  at 
tlie  little  watering-place  of  Gastein,  and  from 
their  intxjrview  originated  the  short  lived  ar- 
rangement known  as  the  Convention  of  Gastein. 
By  that  compact,  while  the  two  Powers  pre- 
served the  common  sovereignty  over  the  duchies, 
Austria  accepted  the  administration  of  Holstein, 
Prussia  undertaking  that  of  Sleswig.  Prussia 
was  to  have  rights  of  way  through  Holstein  to 
Sleswig,  was  given  over  the  right  of  construc- 
tion of '.  Nortli  Sea  and  Baltic  Canal ;  and  while 
Kiel  was  constituted  a  Federal  harbour,  Prussia 
was  authorised  to  construct  there  the  reiiuisitc 
fortifications  and  marine  establishments,  and  to 
maintain  an  adequate  force;  for  the  protection  of 
these.  Assuming  the  arrangement  to  be  pro- 
visional, as  on  all  hands  it  was  regarded,  Prussia 
clearly  had  the  advantage  under  it.  .  .  .  But 
the  Gastein  Convention  contained  another  pro- 
vision —  that  Austria  should  sell  to  Prussia  all 
her  rights  in  the  duchy  of  Lauenburg  (an  out- 
lying appanage  of  Holstein)  for  the  sum  of 
2,500,000  thalers:  thus  making  market  of  rights 
of  which  she  was  but  a  trustee  for  the  Ger- 
man Confederation.     The  Convention  of  Gastein 
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plrnsod  nolMxiv.  but  tlmt  matton-d  little  to  BU- 
niarck.  .  .  .  HickrrinKs  nTdiiiincncrd  licfurc  tin* 
yi'iir  IHO-TwasdUl,  iiiid  early  in  iNfitl  AnNtrialiexaii 
to  arm.  .  .  .  In  Munli.  1n(K(,  u  secret  treaty  was 
formed  between  Italy  and  I'nissia.  ,  .  .  I'msnia 
threw  tii<  Convention  of  OaHteiii  to  tlie  winds  Itv 
clviliy  l(\it  MiaHterfully  turnliij;  tlie  Austrian  lirl- 

fradeoroeeiipatioii'Mit. of  llolstein.  'I'lien  Anntriu 
ntlie  Federal  Diet,  eoin|iiaiidn(;  that  liy  this  net 
Prussia  had  dislurlied  tlie  peace  of  the  Ocrinan 
Confederation,  moved  for  a  decree  of  F<'deral  exe- 
cution aj^ainst  that  state,  to  he  enforced  by  th« 
Confe<leration"s  armed  strength.  On  the'llth 
June,  Austria's  motion  was  carried  by  the  Diet. 
ItH  last  act;  for  I'russia  next  day  wrecked  the 
flimsy  orjfanisation  of  the  (icrnian  Confederation, 
liy  declarinjj  war  against  three  of  Its  component 
inend)ers.  Hanover,  Hesse,  and  Saxony.  'I'hcre 
■waH  no  formal  declaration  of  war  between  Aus- 
tria and  Prussia,  only  ii  notitleatioii  of  intended 
hostile  action  sent  by  the  Prussian  commanders 
to  the  Austrian  foreposts.     On  tlie  ITlh  the  Km- 

iieror  Francis  .Joseph  iiubllshed  his  war  mani- 
'cHto;  Kini;  William  oti  tla;  IHth  emitted  his  to 
•3Iy  I'eoidc;'  on  the'  2()th,  Italy  declared  war 
ogainst  Austria  luid  Havaria." — A.  Forbes,  Wil- 
liam of  Uerviinii/,  rh.  7-8. 

Also  IN:  II.  von  Sybcl.  2'he  Founding  of  the 
Oerman  Einiiire,  hk:  0-10  (r.  8-4). — C.  Lowe, 
Prince  Jiimnnir/,;  eh.  5-7  (r.  1),  and  iipp.  A,  Jt, 
C  (».  2).— J.  G.  L.  Heseki.n.  Life  of  liimmtrck, 
hk.  5,  ch.  3. — Count  von  licust,  Memoirs,  v.  1,  ch. 
22-28. 

A.  D.  1862.— The  Schleswig-Holstein  ques- 
tion. H»'e  HCANDINAVIAN  Statkh  (Dk.n.mahk): 
A.  1*.  1848-1802. 

A.  D.  1866.— The  Seven  Weeks  War.— 
Defeat  of  Austria. — Victory  and  Supremacy 
of  Prussia. — Her  Absorption  of  Hanover, 
Hesse,  Nassau,  Frankfort  and  Schleswig- 
Holstein. — Formation  of  the  North  German 
Confederation. — Exclusion  of  Austria  from 
the  Germanic  organization. — "Pru.ssia  had 
built  cxctdlcnt  railroads  throuiihout  the  country. 
and  ([uietly  phu^ed  her  troojw  on  the  frontier; 
within  14  days  she  Imd  500,000  men  under  arms. 
By  the  end  of  May  they  were  on  the  frontiers 
ready  for  action,  while  Austria  was  only  half 
prepared,  and  her  allit^s  oidy  beginning  to  arm. 
On  the  14th  of  .June  the  diet,  by  a  vote  of  nine 
to  six,  had  ordered  tiie  inunediate  mobili/ation 
of  a  federal  army ;  wliereupon  Prussia  declared 
the  "ederal  compact  dissolved  and  extinguished. 
In  Vienna  and  the  petty  courts  men  said, 
'  Within  fourteen  days  after  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  the  allied  armies  will  enter  Herlin  in 
triumph  and  dictate  peace;  the  power  of  Prussia 
Avill  be  broken  by  two  blows.'  The  Legitimists 
were  exultant;  even  the  majoritv  of  the 
democracy  in  South  Germany  joined  with  the 
Ultramontane  party  ui  shouting  for  Austria.  On 
the  10th  of  June,  Bismark  laid  before  the  Ger- 
man governments  the  outlines  of  a  new  federal 
constitution,  but  was  not  listened  to;  on  the  15th 
he  made  proposals  to  the  states  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  Prussia  for  a  peace  on  thcsi; 
foundations,  and  demanded  their  neutrality,  add- 
ing that  if  they  declined  his  peaceful  offers  he 
would  treat  them  as  enenues.  The  cabinets  of 
Dresden  and  Hanover,  of  Cassel  and  Wiesbaden, 
declined  them.  Immediately,  on  the  night  of 
the  15th  and  lOth  of  .Tune,  Prussian  troops 
cutered  Hanover,  Hesse  uud  Saxouy.    lu  four 


or  tlve  days  PrufMia  had  disanm-d  all  North 
(Jernnmy,  and  broken  all  resistance  from  the 
North  .Sea  to  the  Main.  On  the  tHih  of  .lune. 
the  Prussian  genera!  Haycr  entered  Cassel;  the 
Elector  was  surpri.s<d  at  SVilhelinshnhe.  As  lie 
still  refused  all  terms  he  was  arrested  l)y  tin- 
direct  order  of  the  king  of  Prussia  and  sent  an 
a  prisoner  to  Stettin.  On  the  ITtli,  General 
Vogel  von  Falkeiistcin  eutered  Hanover.  King 
George  with  his  army  of  IN.OtHi  men  sought  to 
escape  to  South  Germany.  After  a  gallant 
struggle  at  Langensal/.a  on  tiie  27th,  his  brave 
troojis  were  surrounded.  The  King  cujiltidatcd 
on  the  2t)th.  His  armv  was  disbanded,  he  him- 
self allowid  to  go  to  Vienna.  On  the  IHtli  the 
Prussians  were  in  Dresden;  on  the  10th,  in 
Leipzig;  bv  the  20th,  all  .Saxony  exce|)t  the 
lorlress  of  kiVtdgstein  was  in  their  haials.  The 
king  and  army  of  .Saxony,  on  the  approach  of 
the  Prussians,  had  left  the  <ountry  by  the  rail- 
roads to  Bohemia  to  form  a  junciion  with  the 
Austrians.  The  .Saxon  army  consisted  of  2il,000 
men  and  00  cannon.  Every  one  had  expected 
Austria  to  occupy  a  coimtry  of  such  strategic 
value  as  Saxony  before  the  Prussians  could 
touch  it.  The  Austrian  army  consisted  of  seven 
corps,  180,000  infantry,  24,0(M)  cavalry,  703 
guns.  The  popular  opinion  had  forccil  the 
emperor  to  mak(>  Benedek  the  commander-in- 
chief  in  Bohenda.  Everything  there  was  new 
to  him.  The  Pru.ssians  were  divided  into  three 
armies:  the  armv  (d'  the  Elbe,  40,0((0  men,  under 
Herwarth  von  liittcnfeld;  the  first  army,  100,000 
men,  under  I'rinee  Frederick  Charles;  the  sec-ond 
or  Silesian  army  under  the  t'rown  Prince, 
110,000  .strong.  The  reserve  consisted  of  24,000 
Landwehr.  The  whole  force  in  this  quarter 
immbered  1^80,000  men  and  800  guns.  .  .  .  The 
Prussi  uis  kiu'w  wliat  they  were  fighting  for. 
To  the  Austrians  tlu?  Idea  of  this  war  was  some- 
thing strange.  At  Vienna,  Benedek  had  sjxjken 
again,st  war;  after  the  first  Pru.ssian  successes, 
he  had  in  confidence  advised  the  emperor  to 
make  peace  as  soon  as  possible.  As  Ik;  was  un- 
able, from  want  of  means,  to  attack,  he  con- 
centrated his  army  between  .To.sephstadt  and  the 
county  of  Glatz.  He  thought  only  of  defence. 
...  On  the  2ilr(I  of  June  the  great  Prussian 
army  connnenced  contemporaneously  its  nnirch 
to  Bohenda  from  the  Hiesengebirge,  from 
Lusatia,  from  Dresden.  It  adviuiced  from  four 
points  to  Josephstadt  KoniggrJltz,  where  the 
jimction  was  to  tat.  place.  Bismarck  had 
ordered,  from  financial  as  well  as  political 
reasons,  that  the  war  must  be  short.  The 
Prussian  armies  had  at  all  points  debouched 
from  the  passes  and  .'iiten^d  Bohemia  before  a 
single  Austrian  corps  had  come  near  these 
passes.  ...  In  a  couple  of  days  Benedek  lost 
m  a  series  of  fights  against  the  three  Prussian 
mlvancing  armies  nearly  35,000  men;  five  of  his 
seven  corps  had  been  beaten.  He  concentrated 
these  seven  corps  at  Kiiniggriltz  in  the  ground 
before  this  fortress;  he  determii. 'd  to  accept 
battle  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Bistritz.  He 
had,  however,  previously  reporte(l  to  the 
emperor  that  his  army  after  its  losses  was  not  in 
a  condition  for  a  pitched  liattle.  He  wished  to 
retire  to  M«)ravia  and  avoid  a  battle  till  he  had 
received  reinforcements.  This  telegram  of 
Benedek  arrived  in  the  middle  of  \\w.  exultation 
which  filled  the  court  of  Vienna  after  hearing  of 
the  victory  over  the  Italians  at  Custozzu  [see 
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Italy:  A.  D.  1863-18061.  The  emperor  replied 
by  ordering  liiin  brietiy  to  give  buttle  iin- 
mediiitely.  Benedek,  on  the  1st  of  July,  again 
sent  word  to  the  emperor,  '  Your  majesty  must 
conclude  peace.'  Yet  on  these  repeated  warn- 
ings came  the  order  to  fight  at  once.  Benedek 
had  provided  for  such  an  answer  by  his  arrange- 
ments for  July  the  2nd.  lie  had  placed  his  500 
guns  in  the  most  favorj^ble  positions,  and  occu- 
pied the  country  between  the  Elbe  and  the  little 
river  Bistritz  for  the  extent  of  a  league.  As 
soon  as  the  Prussians  heard  of  this  movement 
tliey  resolved  to  attjvck  the  Austrians  on  tlic  3(1. 
On  the  2u  the  king,  accompanied  by  Count 
Bismarck,  Von  Roon  and  Von  ^loltkc,  had  joined 
the  army.  He  assumed  command  of  the  three 
armies.  The  Crown  Prince  and  Ilerwarth  were 
ordered  to  advance  against  Kiiniggriltz.  Part  of 
the  Crown  Prince's  army  were  still  five  German 
miles  from  the  intended  battle  ground.  Prince 
Frederick  Charles  and  Ilerwarth  had  alone 
sustained  the  whole  force  of  Austria  in  the 
struggle  around  Sadowa,  which  began  at 
8  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Frederick  Charles 
attacked  in  the  centre  over  against  Sadowa ;  Iler- 
warth on  the  right  at  Nechanitz;  the  Crown 
Prince  was  to  advance  on  the  left  from  Konigin- 
hof.  The  Crown  Prince  received  orders  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  he  could  not  in  all 
probability  reach  the  field  before  one  or  two 
o'clock  after  noon.  All  depended  on  his  arrival 
in  good  time.  Prince  Frederick  Charles  forced 
the  passage  of  the  Bistritz  and  took  Sadowa  and 
other  places,  but  could  not  take  the  heights. 
His  troops  suffered  terribly  from  the  awful  fire 
of  the  Austrian  batteries.  The  King  himself 
and  his  staff  came  under  fire,  from  which  the 
earnest  enlreaties  of  Bismarck  induced  him  to 
retire.  About  one  o'clock  the  danger  in  the 
Prussian  centre  was  great.  After  five  hours  of 
fighting  they  could  not  advance,  and  began  to 
tiuk  of  retreat.  On  the  right,  things  were  better. 
Herwarth  had  defeated  the  Saxons,  and  threat- 
ened the  Austrian  left.  Yet.  if  the  army  of  the 
Crown  Prince  did  not  arrive,  the  battle  was  lost, 
for  the  Prussian  centre  was  broken.  But  the 
Crown  Prince  brought  the  expected  succor. 
About  two  o'clock  came  the  news  that  a  part  of 
the  Crown  Prince's  army  had  been  engaged  since 
one  o'clock.  The  Austrians,  attacked  on  their 
right  flank  and  rear,  had  to  give  way  in  front. 
Under  loud  shouts  of  'Forward,'  Prince  Fred- 
crick  Charles  took  the  Wood  of  Sadowa  at  three, 
and  the  heights  of  Li  pa  at  four  o'clock.  At  this 
very  time,  four  o'clock,  Benedek  had  already 
given  orclers  to  retreat.  .  .  .  From  the  .  .  . 
first  the  Prussians  were  superior  to  the  Austrians 
in  ammunition,  provisions  and  supplies.  They 
had  a  better  organization,  better  preparation, 
and  the  needle-gun,  which  proved  very  destruc- 
tive to  the  Austrians.  The  Austrian  troops 
fought  with  thorough  gallantry.  .  .  .  Ilespect- 
ing  this  campaign,  an  Austrian  writes:  'Given 
in  Vieima  a  powerful  coterie  which  reserves  to 
it.self  all  the  high  commands  and  regards  the 
army  as  its  private  estate  for  its  own  private 
benefit,  and  defeat  is  inevitable.'  The  Austrians 
lost  at  Sadowa,  according  to  tin  ofticial  accounts 
at  Vienna,  174  cannon,  18,000  prisoners,  11  colors, 
4,190  killed.  11,900  wounded,  31,400  missing,  in- 
ciudiug  the  prisoners.  The  Prussians  acknow- 
ledged a  loss  of  only  10,000  men.  The  result  of 
the  battle  was  heavier  for  Austria  than  the  loss 


in  the  action  and  the  retreat.  The  armistice 
which  Benedek  asked  for  on  the  4th  of  July  was 
refu.sed  by  the  Prussians:  a  second  request  on 
the  10th  was  also  rejected.  On  the  5th  of  July 
the  emperor  of  Austria  sought  the  mediation  of 
France  to  restore  peace.  .  .  .  All  further  move- 
ments were  put  a  stop  to  by  the  five  days' 
armistice,  which  began  on  the  22d  of  July  at 
noon,  and  was  followed  by  an  armistice  for  four 
weeks.  .  .  .  Hostilities  were  at  an  end  on 
Austrian  territory  when  the  war  began  on  the 
^[ain  against  the  allies  of  Austria.  The  Bavarian 
army,  under  the  aged  Prince  Charles,  dis- 
tinguished itself  by  being  driven  by  the  less 
numerous  forces  of  Prussia  under  General 
Falkcustein  across  the  Saale  and  the  I\Iain.  .  .  . 
The  eighth  federal  army  corps  of  50,000  men, 
composed  of  contingents  from  Baden,  Wttrtem- 
berg.  Electoral  Hesse,  Hesse-Darmstadt,  Nassau, 
and  1'2,000  Austrians  under  Prince  Alexander  of 
Hesse,  was  so  mismanaged  that  the  Wttrteniberg 
contingent  believed  itself  sold  and  betrayed. 
...  On  the  16th  of  July,  in  the  evening, 
Falkenstein  entered  Frankfort,  and  in  the  name 
of  the  king  of  Prussia  took  possession  of  this 
Free  City,  of  Upper  Hesse  and  Nassau.  Frank- 
fort, on  account  of  its  Austrian  sympathies,  had 
to  pay  a  contribution  of  six  miliious  of  gulden 
to  Falkenstein,  and  on  the  19th  of  July  a  further 
sum  of  nineteen  millions  to  Manteuffel,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Falkenstein.  The  latter  sum  was  re- 
mitted when  the  hitherto  Free  City  became  a 
Prussian  city.  Manteuffel,  in  several  actions 
from  the  23d  to  the  26th  of  July,  drove  the 
federal  army  back  to  WUrzburg;'  Giiben  de- 
feated the  army  of  Baden  at  Werbach,  and  that 
of  Wllrtemberg  at  Tauberbischofsheim ;  before 
tills  the  eighth  federal  army  corps  joined  the 
Bavarian  army,  and  on  the  25th  and  26th  of  July 
the  united  forces  were  defeated  at  Gerschheim 
and  Rossbrunn,  and  on  the  27th,  the  citadel  of 
Wlirzburg  was  invested.  The  court  of  Vienna 
had  abandoned  its  South  German  allies  when  it 
concluded  the  armistice ;  it  had  not  included  its 
allies  either  in  the  armistice  or  the  truce.  .  .  . 
On  the  29th  of  July,  the  Baden  troops  marched 
off  homewards  in  the  night,  the  Austrians 
marched  to  Bohemia,  the  Bavarians  purchased 
an  armistice  by  surrendering  AVUrzburg  to  the 
Prussians.  Thus  of  the  eighth  army  corps,  the 
WUrtembergers  and  Hessians  alone  kept  the 
field.  On  tlie  2d  of  August  these  remains  of  the 
eighth  army  corps  were  included  in  the  armistice 
of  Niciiolsburg.  .  .  .  On  the  23d  of  August 
peace  was  signed  between  Austria  and  Prussia 
at  Prague.  Bismarck  treated  Austria  with  great 
considemtion,  and  demanded  only  twenty  millions 
of  thalers  as  war  indemnity ;  WUrtemberg  had 
to  pay  eight  millions  of  gulden,  Baden  six 
millions,  Hesse-Darmstadt  three  millions,  Bavaria 
thirty  millions  of  gulden.  The  WUrtemberg 
minister,  Varnblller,  and  the  Baden  minister, 
Freydorf,  offered  to  form  an  offensive  and  de- 
fensive alliance  with  Prussia  for  the  purpose  of 
saving  the  ruling  families,  and  in  alarm  lest 
Bavaria  and  Ilesse-Darmstadt  might  seek  in 
their  tnr-ntor''^'^  compensation  for  cessions  to 
Pri  >'.-'  i  ''*.  also  formed  an  alliance  with 
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Miiinz.  Axistriii  rcnouuced  her  claims  on 
Sc'hlcswlg  iind  Ilolstcin,  acknowledged  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Gerniiin  Confederiition  and  a 
modiflcation  of  Germany  by  whicii  Austria  was 
excluded.  It  recognized  the  creation  of  the 
North  German  Confederation,  the  luiion  of 
Vonetia  to  Italy,  tli<;  territorial  alterations  in 
North  Germany.  Prussia  acknowledged  the 
territorial  possessions  of  Austria  with  the  sole 
exception  of  Venetia;  and  also  of  Saxony ;  and 
undertook  to  obtain  the  a.ssent  of  the  iting  of 
Italy  to  the  peace.  Prussia  announced  the  in- 
corporation of  Schlcswig-IIolstein,  the  Free  City 
of  Frankfort,  tiic  Kingdom  of  Hanover,  the 
Electorate  of  Ilessc,  and  the  Duchy  of  Nassiui, 
subject  to  the  payment  of  annual  incomes  to  the 
deposed  princes.  The  Kingdom  of  Saxony,  the 
two  Mecklenburgs,  the  Hanse-towns,  Oldenburg, 
Brunswick,  and  the  Thuringian  states  entered 
the  North  German  Confederation.  Prussia  now 
contained  twenty-four  millions  of  inhabitants, 
or  including  the  Northern  Confederation,  twenty- 
nine  millions.  The  military  forces  of  the  Con- 
federation were  placed  under  the  command  of 
Prussia.  The  states  north  of  the  Main  were  at 
liberty  to  form  a  Southern  Confederation,  the 
connection  of  which  with  the  Northern  Con- 
federation was  to  be  a  subject  of  future  di.scus- 
sion.  Moreover,  Bavaria,  Baden  and  Wilrtem- 
berg  had  engaged  'in  case  of  war  to  place  their 
whole  militjiry  force  at  the  disposal  of  Prus.sia,' 
and  Prussia  guaranteed  their  sovereignty  and 
the  integrity  of  their  territory.  Saxony  paid 
ten  millions  of  thai  rs  as  a  war  indemnity. 
Prussia  received  on  the  whole,  as  war  indemni- 
ties, eighty -two  millions  of  gulden.  Thus  ended 
in  the  year  1886  the  .struggle  [known  as  the 
Seven  Weeks  War]  between  Austria  and  Prussia 
for  the  leadership  of  Germany." — W.  Zimmcr- 
mann,  Popular  Hist,  of  Oermany,  hk.  6,  ch.  3 
iv.  4). 

Also  in:  H.  von  Sybel,  T/ie  Foumli.ig  of  (he 
German  Empire,  hk.  17-20  {v.  5).— Major  C. 
Adams,  Oreat  Campaigns  in  Europi:  from.  1796  to 
1870,  ch.  10. — Count  von  Beust,  Memoim,  v.  1, 
ch.  29-34.— G.  B.  ]Malleson,  Tfie  Refoundiwj 
of  the  German  Empire,  ch.  6-10. 

A.  D.  1866-1867.—  Foreshadowings  of  the 
new  Empire. — "We  may  make  the  statement 
that  in  the  autumn  of  1866  the  German  Empire 
■was  founded.  .•  .  .  The  Southern  States  were 
not  yet  members  of  the  Confederation,  but  were 
already,  to  use  an  old  expression,  relatives  of  the 
Confederation  (Bundesverwandtc)  in  virtue  of 
the  offensive  and  defensive  alliances  with  Prus- 
sia and  of  the  new  organization  of  the  TarilT- 
Union.  .  .  .  The  natural  and  inevitable  course  of 
events  must  here  irresistibly  break  its  way.  unless 
some  circumstance  not  to  be  foreseen  shoulci  throw 
down  the  barriers  beforehand.  How  soon  such  a 
crisis  might  take  place  no  one  could  at  that  time 
estimate.  But  in  regard  to  the  certainty  of  the 
final  result  there  was  in  Germany  no  longer  any 
doubt.  .  .  .  Three-fourthsof  the  territory  of  this 
Empire  was  dominated  by  a  Government  that  was 
in  the  first  place  efficient  in  military  organization, 
guided  by  the  firm  hand  of  King  William,  coim- 
selled  by  the  representatives  of  the  North  Ger- 
man Sovereigns,  and  recognized  by  all  the  Powers 
of  Europe.  The  opening  of  that'Parliament  was 
near  at  hand,  that  shoidd  in  common  with  this 
Government  determine  the  limitations  to  be  placed 
upon  the  powers  of  the  Confederation  in  its  rela- 


tion to  the  individual  states  and  also  the  functions 
of  the  new  Reichstag  in  the  legislation  and  in  tlie 
control  of  the  finances  of  the  Confederation.  .  .  . 
It  was,  in  the  first  place,  certain  that  the  functions 
of  the  future  supreme  Confederate  authority 
woidd  he  in  general  the  same  as  those  specitied 
in  the  Imperial  Constitution  of  1849.  .  .  .  The 
most  radical  dilTerence  between  1849  aiul  1866 
consisted  in  the  form  of  the  Confederate  (Jovern- 
ment.  The  former  i)eriod  aimed  at  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Constitutional  and  hereditary  emperor, 
with  responsible  ministers,  to  the  utter  exclusion 
of  the  German  sovereigns:  whereas  now  the  plan 
included  all  of  these  sovereigns  in  a  Confederate 
Council  (Bundesrath)  organized  after  the  fashion 
of  the  old  Confederate  Diet,  with  conuiiittees  for 
the  various  branches  of  the  administration,  and 
under  the  presidency  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  who 
shoulil  oecupj'  a  superior  po.sitit)n  in  virtue  of 
the  conduct,  placed  in  his  hands  once  for  all,  of 
the  foreign  policy,  the  army  and  the  navy,  but 
who  otherwise  in  the  Confederate  Council,  in  spite 
of  the  increase  of  his  votes,  cinild  be  outvoted 
like  every  other  prince  by  a  decree  of  the  ]\Ia  jority. 
.  .  .  Before  the  time  of  the  peace-conferences, 
when  all  definite  arrangements  of  Germany's 
future  seemed  suspended  in  the  balance  and  un- 
decided, the  Crown  Prince  Fre<lerick  William, 
who  in  general  had  in  mind  for  the  supreme  head 
of  the  Confederation  a  higher  rank  and  jjosition 
of  power  than  did  the  King,  maintained  that  his 
fatlier  should  l)ear  the  title  of  King  of  Germany. 
Bismarck  reminded  him  that  there  were  other 
Kings  in  Germany:  the  Kings  of  Hanover,  of 
Saxony,  etc.  'These,'  was  the  reply,  'will  then 
take  the  title  of  Dukes.'  'But  they  will  not 
agree  to  that.'  'They  will  have  to  ! '  cried  His 
Roj-al  Highness.  After  the  further  course  of 
events,  the  Crown  Prince  indeed  gave  up  his  proj- 
ect; but  in  the  early  part  of  1867  he  asserted 
that  the  King  should  assume  the  title  of  German 
Emperor,  arguing  that  the  people  would  connect 
no  tangible  idea  with  the  title  of  President  of  the 
Confederation,  whereas  the  renewal  of  the  im- 
perial dignity  would  represent  to  them  the  actual 
incorporation  of  the  unity  finally  attained,  and 
the  remembrance  of  the  old  glory  and  power  of 
the  Empire  Avould  kindle  all  hearts.  This  idea, 
as  wc  i;ave  experienced  and  continue  to  experience 
its  realization,  was  in  itself  perfectly  correct. 
But  it  was  evidently  at  that  time  premature:  a 
North  German  empire  would  have  aroused  no 
enthusiasm  in  the  north,  and  would  have  .seriously 
hindered  the  accomplisliment  of  the  national  aim 
in  the  south.  King  AVilliam  rejected  this  propo- 
sition very  decidedly :  in  his  own  simple  way  he 
wished  to  be  nothing  more  than  Confederate 
Commander-in-chief  and  the  first  among  his 
peers." — IT.  von  Sybel,  The  Founding  of  the 
German  Empire  hy  William  I.,  hk.  20,  ch.  4  (0. 
5). 

A.  D.  1866-1870. — Territorial  concessions 
demanded  by  France. — Rapid  progress  of 
German  unihcation. — The  Zollparlament. — 
The  Luxemburg  question. — French  determina- 
tion for  war. — "The  conditions  of  peace  .  .  . 
left  it  open  to  the  Southern  States  to  choose  what 
relationship  they  would  form  with  the  Northern 
Confederation.  This  was  a  compromise  between 
Bismarck  and  Napoleon,  the  latter  fearing  a 
United  Germany,  the  former  preferring  to  restrict 
himself  to  what  was  attainable  at  the  time,  and 
taking  care  not  to  humiliate  or  seriously  to  injure 
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Austria,  whose  friendsliip  lie  foresaw  that 
Germany  would  need.  Meanwhile  Napoleon's 
interference  continued.  Scarcely  had  Benedetti, 
who  had  followed  Bismarck  to  the  battle-fields, 
returned  to  Berlin,  when  he  received  orders  from 
his  Government  to  demand  not  less  than  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine  as  a  compensutiou  for 
Prussia's  increase  of  territory.  For  this  purpose 
he  submitted  the  draft  of  ii  treaty  by  winch 
Prussia  was  even  to  bind  herself  to  lend  an 
active  support  to  tlie  cession  of  the  Bavarian  and 
Hessian  possessions  west  of  the  Rhin;!  .  .  . 
Bismarck  would  listen  to  no  mention  of  ceding 
German  territory.  '  Si  vous  refusez,'  said  the 
conceited  Corsican,  '  c'est  la  guerre. ' — 'Ehbien, 
la  guerre,'  replied  Bismarck  calmly.  Just  as 
little  success  had  Benedetti  with  King  William. 
'  Not  a  clod  of  German  soil,  not  a  chimney  of  a 
German  village,'  was  William's  kingly  reply. 
Napoleon  was  not  disposed  at  the  time  to  carry 
out  his  threat.  He  disavowed  Benedetti's  action, 
declaring  that  the  instructions  had  been  obtained 
from  him  during  his  illness  and  that  he  wished 
to  live  in  peace  and  friendship  with  Prussia. 
Napoleon's  covctousness  had  at  least  one  good 
effect :  it  furthered  the  work  of  German  union. 
Bavaria  and  WUrtemberg,  wiio  during  the  war 
had  sided  with  Austria,  liad  at  first  appealed  to 
Napoleon  to  mediate  between  them  and  Pnissia. 
But  when  the  Ministers  of  the  four  South  Ger- 
man States  appeared  at  Berlin  to  negotiate  with 
Bismarck,  and  Benedetti's  draft-treaty  was  com- 
municated to  them,  there  was  a  complete  change 
of  disposition.  They  then  wished  to  go  much 
further  than  the  Prussian  Statesman  was  pre- 
pared to  go :  they  asked,  in  order  to  be  protected 
from  French  encroachments,  to  be  admitted  into 
the  North  German  Confederation.  But  Bismarck 
would  not  depart  from  the  stipulations  of  the 
Treaty  of  Nikolsburg.  The  most  important  re- 
sult of  the  negotiations  was  that  secret  treaties 
were  concluded  by  which  the  Southern  States 
bound  themselves  to  an  alliance  with  the 
Northern  Confederation  for  the  :lefence  of 
Germany,  and  engaged  to  place  their  troops 
under  the  supreme  command  of  the  Prussian 
King  in  the  event  of  any  attack  by  a  foreign 
Power.  In  a  military  sense  Klein-Deutschland 
was  now  one,  though  not  yet  politically.  .  .  . 
That  Prussia  was  the  tridy  representative  Ger- 
man State  had  been  obvious  to  the  thoughtful 
long  before :  the  fact  now  stood  out  in  clear  light 
to  all  who  would  open  their  eyes  to  see.  Prog- 
ress had  meanwhile  been  made  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  North  German  Confederation, 
which  embraced  all  the  States  to  the  north  of  the 
river  Main.  Its  affairs  were  to  be  regulated  by 
a  Reichstag  elected  by  universal  suffrage  and 
by  a  Federal  Council  formed  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  North  German  Governments.  In  a 
military  sense  it  was  a  Single  State,  politically  a 
Confederate  State,  with  the  King  of  Prussia  as 
President.  This  arrangement  was  not  of  course 
regarded  as  final:  and  in  his  speech  from  the 
throne  to  the  North  German  Reichstag,  King 
William  empha!»i7.ed  the  declaration  that  Ger- 
many, so  long  torn,  so  long  powerless,  so  long 
the  theatre  of  war  for  foreign  nations,  would 
henceforth  strive  to  recover  the  greatness  of  her 
past.  ...  A  first  step  towards  '  bridging  over 
the  Main,'  i.  e.,  causing  South  and  North  to  join 
hands  again,  was  taken  by  the  creation  of  a 
Zollparlament,   or  Customs   Parliament,  which 


was  elected  by  the  whole  of  Klein-Deutschland, 
and  met  at  Berlin,  henceforth  the  capital  of 
Germany.  It  was  also  a  stej)  in  advance  that 
Baden  and  Hesse-Darmstadt  signed  conventions, 
1)3'  which  their  military  system  was  put  on  the 
same  footing  as  that  of  the  North  German  Con- 
federation. Baden  indeed  would  willingly  have 
entered  into  political  union  with  the  North,  had 
the  same  disposition  prevailed  at  the  time  in 
the  other  South  German  States.  The  National 
Liberals  however  had  to  contend  with  strong 
oppositicm  from  the  Democrats  in  WQrt(;ml)erg, 
and  from  the  Ultramontanes  in  Bavaria.  The 
latter  were  hostile  to  Prussia  on  account  of  Ikt 
Protestantism,  the  former  on  account  of  the  stem 
principles  and  severe  discipline  that  pervaded 
her  administration.  ....  In  the  work  of  German 
unification  the  Bonapartes  have  an  important 
share.  ...  By  outraging  the  principle  of 
nationality.  Napoleon  I.  had  re-awakened  the 
feeling  of  nationality  among  Germans;  Napoleon 
III.,  by  attempting  to  prevent  the  unification  of 
Germany,  actually  1  fistened  it  on.  .  .  .  When 
King  William  had  replied  that  he  Avould  not 
yield  up  an  inch  of  German  soil,  'patriotic 
pangs '  at  Prussian  snc:'os;ie8  und  the  thirst  for 
'compensation'  conliuued  *o  disturb  the  sleep 
of  the  French  Empe-or,  aiiv\  ns  he  was  unwilling 
to  appear  battled  in  his  purjiose,  he  returned  to 
the  charge.  On  the  Ki.h  of  August,  1866, 
through  his  Ambassador  Benedetti,  he  demanded 
the  cession  of  Landau,  Saarbrllcken,  Saarlouis, 
and  Luxemburg,  togetht^  with  Prussia's  con- 
sent to  the  annexation  of  Belgium  by  France. 
If  that  could  not  be  (ibtniued,  he  would  be  satis- 
fled  with  Luxemburg'  r.nd  Belgium;  he  would 
even  exclude  Antwerp  iromthe  territory  claimed 
that  it  might  be  created  a  free  town.  Thus  he 
hoped  to  spare  the  si  scoptibilities  of  England. 
As  a  gracious  return  he  offered  the  idliance  of 
France.  After  his  fiitit  interview  Benedetti  gave 
up  his  demand  for  th(^  three  German  towns,  and 
submitted  a  new  (scheme,  according  to  which 
Germany  should  induce  the  King  of  the  Nether- 
lands to  a  cession  of  Luxemburg,  and  should 
support  France  in  the  conquest  of  Belgium; 
whilst,  on  his  part,  Napoleon  would  permit  the 
formation  of  a  federal  union  between  the 
Northern  Confederation  and  the  South  German 
States,  and  would  enter  into  a  defensive  and 
offensive  alliance  with  Germany.  Count  Bis- 
marck treated  these  propositions,  as  he  himself 
has  stated,  '  in  a  dilatory  manner,'  that  is  to  say, 
he  did  not  reject  them,  but  he  took  good  care 
not  to  make  any  definite  promises.  When  the 
Prussian  Prime  Minister  returued  from  his 
furlough  to  Berlin,  towards  the  end  of  1866, 
Benedetti  resumed  his  negotiations,  but  now 
only  with  regard  to  Luxemburg,  still  garrisoned 
by  Prussian  troops  as  at  the  time  of  the  old 
Germanic  Confederation.  Though  the  Grand- 
Duchy  of  Luxemburg  did  not  belong  to  the 
new  North  German  Confederation,  Bismarck 
was  not  willing  to  allow  it  to  be  annexed  by 
France.  Moltke  moreover  declared  that  the 
fortress  could  only  be  evacuated  by  the  Prussian 
troops  if  the  fortifications  were  razed.  But 
without  its  fortifications  Napoleon  would  not 
have  it.  And  when,  Avitli  regard  to  the  Em- 
peror's intentions  upon  Belgium,  Prussia  offered 
no  active  support,  but  only  promised  observance 
of  neutrality,  France  renounced  the  idea  of  an 
alliance  with  Prussia,  and  entered  into  direct 
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negotiations  with  the  Khig  of  Holland,  as 
Grand-Duke  of  Luxemburg.  Great  excitement 
was  thereby  caused  in  G(  rmany,  and,  as  a  time- 
ly warning  to  France,  Lismarck  surprised  the 
world  witli  the  publicatit  n  of  the  secret  treaties 
between  Prussia  and  th<  South  Gerniun  States. 
But  when  it  became  k  lown  that  the  King  of 
Holland  was  actually  (onsenting  to  the  sale  of 
his  rights  in  Luxemburg  to  Napoleon,  there  was 
80  loud  a  cry  of  indignation  in  all  part  i  of  Ger- 
many, there  was  so  powerful  a  pro,f.'.t  in  the 
North  German  Parliament  against  iiiiy  sale  of 
German  territory  hy  the  King  of  Holland,  that 
Count  Bismarck,  himself  surprised  at  the  vigour 
of  the  patriotic  outburst,  declared  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Hague  that  the  cession  of  Luxem- 
burg woidd  be  lonsidcred  a  casus  belli.  This 
peremptory  declaration  had  the  di  sired  effect: 
the  cession  did  not  take  pla'ce.  This  was  the 
first  success  in  European  politics  of  a  united 
Germany,  united  not  yet  politically,  but  in  spirit. 
That  was  satisfactory.  A  Confen^nce  of  the 
Great  Powers  then  met  in  London  [May,  1867] : 
by  its  decision,  Luxemburg  was  .separated  from 
Germany,  and, —  to  give  some  kind  of  satisfac- 
tion to  the  Emperor  of  the  French, —  was  formed 
into  a  neutral  State.  From  a  national  point  of 
view,  that  was  imsatisfactory.  .  .  .  The  danger 
of  an  outbreak  of  war  between  France  and  Ger- 
manjr  had  only  been  warded  off  for  a  time  by 
the  mternatioual  settlement  of  the  Luxemburg 
question.  ...  In  the  early  part  of  July,  1870, 
Prince  Leopold  of  Hohcnzollern-Sigmaringen,  at 
the  request  of  the  Spanish  Government,  became 
a  candidate  for  the  Si)anish  throne.  Napoleon 
III.  seized  the  occasion  to  carry  into  effect  his 
hostile  intentions  against  G  crmany. "—  G.  Krause, 
The  Oroicth  of  Oerman  U  'iti/,  ch.  13-14. 

Also  in:  E.  Simon,  llw  Einpei-or  Mllliamand 
his  Reign,  ch.  "J-IO  (».  1).— C.  A.  Fyffe,  Uist.  of 
Modern  Eurojie,  v.  3,  ch.  5-6. 

A.  D.  1870  (June— July),— "  The  Hohenzol- 
lern  incident." — French  Declaration  of  War. 
See  France:  A.  D.  1870  (June-- Jilv). 

A.  D.  1870  (September —  December).— The 
Germanic  Confederation  completed. —  Feder- 
ative treaties  vvith  the  state?;  of  South  Ger- 
many.— Suggestion  of  the  Eripire. — "Having 
decided  on  taking  Strasburg  and  Metz  from 
France"  Prussia  "could  onlj  justify  that  con- 
quest by  considerations  of  the  safety  of  South 
Germany,  and  she  could  only  defend  these  inter- 
ests by  effecting  the  union  of  North  and  South. 
She  found  it  necessary  to  realise  this  union  at  any 
price,  even  by  some  concessions  in  favour  of  the 
autonomy  of  those  States,  and  especially  of 
Bavaria.  Such  was  the  spirit  in  which  negotia- 
tions were  opened,  in  the  middle  of  September, 
1870,  between  Bavaria  and  Prussia,  ^Yith  the  par- 
ticipation of  Baden,  Wurtemberg  and  Hesse- 
Darmstadt.  .  .  .  Prussia  asked  at  first  for  entire 
and  unreserved  adhesion  to  the  Northern  Confed- 
eration, a  solution  acceptable  to  Baden,  Wurten' 
berg  and  Hesse-Darmstadt,  but  not  to  Bavaria, 
who  demanded  for  herself  the  preservation  of 
certain  rights,  and  for  her  King  a  privileged 
position  in  the  future  Confederation  next  to  the 
King  of  Prussia.  The  negotiations  with  Badon 
and  Hesse-Darmstadt  came  to  a  conclusion  on 
the  15th  of  November;  and  on  the  25th,  Wurtem- 
berg accepted  the  same  arrangement.  These 
three  States  agreed  to  the  constitution,  slightly 
modified,  of  the  Northern  Confederation;  the 


new  treaties  were  completed  by  military  conven- 
tions, establishing  the  fusion  of  the  respective 
Corps  d'Armee  with  the  Federal  Army  of  the 
North,  under  the  command  of  tiie  King  of  Prus- 
sia. The  Treaty  with  Bavaria  was  signed  at 
Versailles  on  the  23r(l  of  November.  The  con- 
cessions obtained  bv  the  Cabinet  of  JIunich  were 
reduced  to  mere  tritles.  .  .  .  The  King  of  Bavaria 
was  allowed  the  conmiand  of  his  army  in  time  of 
peace.  He  was  granted  the  ailniinistration  of 
the  Post-OfHce  and  partial  autonomy  of  indirect 
contributions.  A  conunittee  was  conceded,  in 
the  Federal  Council,  for  Foreign  Affairs,  under 
the  Presidency  of  Bavaria.  Th';  right  of  the 
King  of  Prussia,  as  Prcsi<lent  01  this  Council, 
to  declare  war,  was  made  conditior.al  on  its  con- 
sent. Such  were  the  Treaties  submitted  on  the 
24th  of  November  to  the  sanction  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  the  North,  assembled  in  an  Extraordi- 
nary Session.  Thev  met  with  intense  opposition 
from  the  National  f.ibcral  and  from  the  Progres- 
sive Party,"  but  "the  Parliament  sanctioned  the 
treaties  on  the  10th  of  December.  According  to 
the  Treaties,  the  new  association  received  the 
title  of  Germanic  Confederation,  and  the  King  of 
Prussia  that  of  its  President.  These  titles  were 
soon  to  undergo  an  important  alteration.  The 
King  of  Bavaria,  satisfied  with  the  conces.sions, 
more  apparent  than  real,  made  by  the  Prussian 
Cabinet  to  his  rights  of  sovereignty,  consented  to 
defer  to  the  wishes  of  King  William.  On  the 
4th  of  December,  King  Louis  addressed  him 
[King  William]  r.  letter,  informing  him  that  he 
had  invited  the  C  >nfederate  sovereigns  to  revive 
the  German  Empire  and  confer  the  liiic  of  Em- 
peror on  the  President  of  the  Confederation.  .  .  . 
Tlie  sovereigns  immediately  gave  their  consent,  so 
that  the  Imperial  titles  could  be  intro<iuced  into 
the  new  Constitution  before  the  final  vote  of  the 
Parliament  of  the  North.  ...  To  tell  the  truth, 
King  AVilliam  attached  slight  importance  to  the 
votes  of  the  various  Chambers.  He  was  not  de- 
sirous of  receiving  his  new  dignity  from  the 
hands  of  a  Parliainent;  the  assent  of  the  sover- 
eigns was  in  his  eyes  far  more  essential." — E. 
Simon,  The  Emperor  William  and  his  lieign,  ch. 
13  {i\  2). 

Also  in:  G.  Freytag,  The  Croicn  Prince  and 
the  Imperial  Crown. 

A.  D.  1870-1871.— Victorious  war  with 
France. — Siege  of  Paris. — Occupation  of  the 
city. — Enormous  indemnity  exacted.— Acqui- 
sition of  Alsace  and  part  of  Lorraine.  See 
Fkance:  a.  D.  1870  (July— Auoust)  to  1871 
(January — May). 

A.  D.  1871  (January).  —  Assumption  of  the 
Imperial  dignity  by  King  William,  at  Ver- 
sailles.— "Early  in  December  the  jjroposition 
came  from  King  Ludwig  of  Bavaria  to  King 
William,  that  the  possession  of  the  presidential 
rights  of  the  Confederacy  vested  in  the  Prussian 
monarch  should  be  coupled  with  the  imperial 
title.  The  King  of  Saxony  spoke  to  the  same 
purport ;  and  in  one  day  a  measure  providing  for 
the  amendment  of  the  Constitution  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  words  '  Emperor '  and  '  Empire ' 
for  'President'  and  'Confederation'  was  passed 
through  the  North  German  Parliament,  which 
voted  also  an  address  to  his  jMajesty,  from  which 
the  following  is  an  extract:  'The  North  German 
Parliament,  in  unison  with  the  Princes  of  Ger- 
many, approaches  with  the  prayer  that  your 
^Majesty  will  deign  to  consecrate  the  work  of 
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unification  by  accepting  tlie  Imperial  Crown  of 
Germany.  The  Teutonic  Crown  on  tlie  head  of 
your  Majesty  will  inauj^urate,  for  the  re  cstab- 
lishecl  Empire  of  the  German  nation,  an  era  of 
power,  of  peace,  of  well-being,  and  of  liberty 
secured  under  the  protection  of  the  laws.'  The 
address  of  the  Gorman  Parliament  was  presented 
to  the  King  at  Versailles  on  Sunday,  the  18th  of 
December,  by  its  speaker,  llerr  Simson,  who,  as 
speaker  of  the  Frankfort  Parliament  in  1848,  had 
made  the  itientical  proffer  to  William's  brotlier 
and  predecessor  [see  above:  A.  I).  1848-1850]. 
.  .  .  The  formal  ratification  of  assent  to  the 
Prussian  King's  assumption  of  the  imperial  dig- 
nity had  yet  to  be  received  from  the  minor  Ger- 
man States;  but  this  was  a  foregone  conclusion, 
and  the  unification  of  Germany  really  dates  from 
that  18th  of  December,  and  from  the  solemn 
ccremoninl  in  the  prefecture  of  Versailles. " — A. 
Forlies,  William  of  Germany,  ch.  12. — King  Wil- 
liam's formal  assumption  of  the  Imperial  clignity 
took  place  on  the  18th  of  January,  1871.  "The 
Crown  Prince  was  entrusted  witli  all  the  prepa- 
rations for  the  ceremonj'.  Every  regiment  in 
the  army  of  investment  was  instructed  to  send 
its  colours  in  charge  of  an  ofllcer  and  two  non- 
commissioned otlicers  to  Vereailles,  and  all  tlie 
higher  otlicers  who  coidd  be  spared  from  duty 
were  ordered  to  attend,  for  the  army  was  to 
represent  the  German  nation  at  this  memorable 
scene.  The  Crown  Prince  escorted  his  father 
from  the  Prefecture  to  the  palace  of  Versailles, 
where  all  the  German  Princes  or  their  represen- 
tatives were  assembled  in  the  Galerie  des  Glaccs. 
A  special  service  was  read  by  the  military  chap- 
lains, and  then  the  Emperor,  mounting  on  tlie 
dais,  announced  his  assumption  of  Imperial  au- 
thority, and  instructed  his  Chancellor  to  read  the 
Proclamation  issued  to  tlie  whole  German  nation. 
Then  the  Crown  Prince,  as  the  first  subject  of 
the  Empire,  came  forward  and  performed  the 
solemn  act  of  homage,  kneeling  down  before  his 
Imperial  Father.  'The  Emperor  raised  him  and 
clasped  to  his  arms  the  son  who  had  toiled  and 
fought  and  borne  so  great  a  sliare  in  achieving 
what  many  generations  had  desired  in  vain." — 
R.  Ilodd,  Fretlerick,  Crown  Prince  and  Emperor, 
ch.  5. 

Also  in:  C.  Lowe,  Prince  Bismarck,  ch.  9 
{V.  1). 

A.  D.  1871  (April).— The  Constitution  of  the 
new  Empire. — By  a  proclamation  dated  April 
16.  1871,  the  German  Emperor  ordered,  "in  the 
name  of  the  German  Empire,  by  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  Council  of  the  Confederation  and 
of  the  Imperial  Diet,"  that  "in  the  place  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  German  Confederation,"  as 
agreed  to  in  November  1870,  there  be  substituted 
a  Constitution  for  the  German  Empire, —  the  text 
of  which  appeared  as  an  appendi.x  to  this  im- 
perial decree.  For  a  full  translation  of  the  text 
of  the  Constitution,  see  Constitution  of  Ger- 
many. 

Also  IN:  E.  Ilertslet,  The  Map  of  Eurojie  by 
Treaty,  r.  3,  Xo.  442. — C.  Lowe,  Prinze  Bismarck, 
app.  F.  {v.  2). 

A.  D.  1871-1879. — Organization  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Alsace-Lorraine  as  an  imperial 
province. — "How  to  garner  the  territorial  har- 
vest of  the  war  —  Alsace-Lorraine  —  was  a  ques- 
tion which  greatly  vexed  the  parliamentary  mind. 
Several  possible  solutions  had  presented  them- 
selves.    The  conquered  provinces  might  be  made 


neutral  territory,  which,  with  Belgium  on  one 
side,  and  Switzerland  on  the  other,  would  thua 
interpose  a  ccmtinuous  barrier  against  French 
aggression  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  to  its 
source.  But  one  fatal  objection,  among  several 
others,  to  the  adoption  of  this  course,  was  the 
utter  lack,  in  the  AlsaceLorrainers,  of  the  primary 
condition  of  the  existence  of  all  neutral  States  — 
a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  neutralised 
people  them.selves  to  be  and  remain  neutral.  And 
none  knew  better  than  BLsmarck  that  it  would 
take  years  of  the  most  careful  nursing  to  recon- 
cile the  kidnapped  children  of  France  to  their 
adoptive  parent.  For  him,  the  only  serious  ques- 
tion was  whether  Alsace-Lorraine  should  be  an- 
nexed to  Prussia,  or  bo  made  an  immediate 
Reichsland  (Imperial  Province).  '  From  the  very 
first,'  he  said,  '  I  was  most  decidedly  for  the  latter 
alternative,  first  —  because  t'lere  is  no  reason  why 
dynastic  questions  should  be  mixed  up  with 
political  ones;  and,  secondly  —  because  I  think 
it  will  be  easier  for  the  Alsatians  to  take  to  the 
name  of  "German  "  than  to  that  of  "Prussian," 
the  latter  being  detested  in  France  in  comparison 
with  the  other.'  In  its  first  session,  accordingly, 
the  Diet  was  asked  to  p.i.ss  a  law  incorporating 
Alsace-Lorraine  with  the  Empire,  and  placing 
the  annexed  provinces  under  a  provisional  dic- 
tatorship till  the  1st  January,  1874,  when  they 
would  enter  into  the  enjoyment  of  constitutional 
rights  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  nation. 
But  the  latter  clause  provoked  much  controversy. 
...  A  compromise  was  ultimately  effected  by 
which  the  duration  of  the  dictatorship,  or  period 
within  which  the  Imperial  Government  alone  was 
to  have  the  right  of  making  laws  for  Alsace-Lor- 
raine, was  shortened  till  Ist  January,  1873;  while 
the  Diet,  on  the  other  hand,  was  only  to  have 
supervision  of  such  loans  or  guarantees  as  affected 
the  Empire.  In  the  following  year,  however,  the 
Diet  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  after  all,  the 
original  term  fixed  for  the  dictatorslijp  was  the 
more  advisable  of  the  two,  and  prolonged  it  ac- 
cordingly. For  the  next  three  years,  tlierefore, 
the  Reichsland  was  governed  from  the  Wilhelm- 
strasse,  as  India  is  ruled  from  Downing  Street. 
.  .  .  In  the  beginning  of  1874  .  .  .  fifteen  depu- 
ties from  Alsace-Lorraine  —  now  thus  far  ad- 
mitted within  the  pale  of  the  Constitution  —  took 
tlieir  seats  in  the  second  German  Parliament.  Of 
these  fifteen  deputies,  five  were  cut-and-out 
French  Protesters,  and  the  rest  Clericals  —  seven 
of  the  latter  being  clergymen,  including  the 
Bishops  of  Metz  and  Strasburg.  They  entered 
the  Diet  in  a  body,  with  much  theatrical  pomp, 
the  clergy  wearing  their  robes;  and  one  of  the 
French  Protesters — bearing  the  unfortunate  name 
of  Teutsch  —  immediately  tabled  a  motion  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  having  been 
annexed  to  Germany  without  being  themselves 
consulted,  should  now  be  granted  an  opportunity 
of  expressing  their  opinion  on  the  subject  by  a 
plebiscite.  .  .  .  The  motion  of  French  M.  Teutsch, 
who  spoke  fluent  Grerman,  was  of  course  rejected ; 
whereupon  he  and  several  of  his  compatriots 
straightway  returned  home,  and  left  the  Diet  to 
deal  with  the  interests  of  their  constituents  as  it 
liked,  '"hose  of  his  colleagues  who  remained  be- 
hind only  did  so  to  complain  of  the  '  intolerable 
tyranny  under  which  the  provinces  were  groan- 
ing, and  to  move  for  the  repeal  of  the  law  (of 
December,  1871)  which  invested  the  local  Gov- 
ernment with  dictatorial  powers.  .  .  .  Believing 
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home-rule  to  Ikj  one  of  the  best  gunrantces  of 
federal  cohesion,  Bismarck  determined  to  try  the 
effect  of  this  cementin>^  agency  on  the  newest 
part  of  the  Imperial  e<liflce;  and,  in  the  autumn 
of  1874,  he  advised  the  Emperor  to  grant  the 
Alsaee-Lorrainers  (not  by  law,  but  by  ordinance, 
which  could  easily  l)e  revoked)  a  previous  voice 
on  all  bills  to  be  subndtted  to  the  Heichstag  on 
the  domestic  and  fiscal  affairs  of  the  provinces. 
.  .  .  In  tiie  following  summer  (June,  1875),  there- 
fore, there  met  at  Strasburg  the  first  Landesau.s- 
schuss,  or  Provincial  Conunittee,  composed  of 
delegates,  thirty  in  number,  from  the  administra- 
tive District  Councils.  ...  So  veil,  indeed,  on 
the  whole,  did  this  arrangement  work,  that  witliin 
two  years  of  its  creation  the  Lan(lesaus.schu8S 
was  mvested  with  much  broader  powers.  .  .  . 
Thus  it  came  about  that,  while  the  Reichsland 
continiied  to  be  governed  from  Berlin,  the  mak- 
ing of  its  laws  was  more  and  more  confinecl  to 
Strasburg.  .  .  .  The  \mrty  of  the  Irreconcilables 
had  been  gradually  giving  way  to  the  Autono- 
mists, or  those  who  subordinated  the  question  of 
nationality  to  that  of  home-rule.  Rapidly  gain- 
ing in  strength,  this  latter  party  at  last  (in  tlie 
spring  of  1879)  petitioned  the  Reichstag  for  an 
independent  Government,  with  its  seat  in  Stnis- 
bur.fj,  for  the  representation  of  the  Reichsland  in 
the  Federal  Ceuncil,  and  for  an  enlargement  of 
the  functions  of  the  Provincial  Committee.  Noth- 
ing could  have  been  more  gratifying  to  Bismarck 
than  this  request,  amountmg,  as  it  did,  to  a  re- 
luctant recognition  of  the  Treaty  of  Frankfort  on 
the  part  of  the  Alsace-Lorraincrs.  He  therefore 
replied  that  he  was  quite  willing  to  confer  on 
the  provinces  '  the  highest  degree  of  independence 
compatible  with  the  military  security  of  the  Em- 
pire.' The  Diet,  without  distinction  of  party, 
applauded  his  words ;  and  not  only  that,  but  it 
hastened  to  pass  a  bill  embodjing  ideas  at  which 
the  Chancellor  himself  had  hinted  in  the  previous 
year.  By  this  bill,  the  government  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  was  to  centre  in  a  Statthalter,  or  Im- 
perial Viceroy,  living  at  Strasburg,  instead  of,  as 
heretofore,  in  the  chancellor.  .  .  .  Without  be- 
ing a  Sovereign,  this  Statthalter  was  to  e.\ercise 
all  but  sovereign  rights.  .  .  .  For  this  high  ofiicc 
the  Emperor  selected  the  brilliant  soldier-states- 
man, Marshal  Manteuffel.  .  .  .  Certainly,  His 
^Majesty  could  not  possibly  have  chosen  a  better 
man  for  the  responsible  office,  which  tlie  iVIarshal 
assumed  on  the  1st  October,  1879.  Henceforth, 
the  conquered  provinces  entered  an  entirely  new 
phase  of  their  existence.  .  .  .  Whether  the  Reichs- 
land will  ever  ripen  into  an  integral  part  of 
Prussia,  or  into  a  regular  Federal  State  with  a 
Prussian  prince  for  its  Sovereign,  the  future 
alone  can  show." — C.  Lowe,  Prince  Bimuirck,  ch. 
14  (r.  2). 

A.  D.  1873-1887.— The  Culturkampf.— The 
"  May  Laws  "  and  their  repeal. — "  The  German 
Culturkampf,  or  civilization-fight,  as  its  illus- 
trious chief  promoter  is  said  to  have  named  it, 
may  equally  well  be  styled  the  religion  combat, 
or  education  strife.  .  .  .  The  arena  of  the  Cul- 
turkampf in  Germany  is,  strictly  speaking,  Prus- 
sia and  Hesse  Darmstadt — pre-eminently  the  for- 
mer. According  to  the  last  census,  taken  Decem- 
ber 1, 1880,  the  population  of  Prussia  is  27,278,91 1. 
Of  these,  the  Protestants  are  17,645,462,  being 
64.7  per  cent.,  and  the  Catholics  9,205,136,  or 
34.1  per  cent.,  of  the  total  population.  The 
remainder  are  principally  Jews,  amounting  to 


30;),790,  or  1.3!)4  per  rent.  It  was  on  the  9th 
of  Jan\iary,  1873,  that  Dr.  Talk,  Minister  of 
Public  Worsldp,  first  introduced  into  the  Prus.sian 
Diet  the  bills,  which  were  afterwards  to  be 
known  as  the  May  Laws  [so  called  because  they 
were  generallv  passed  in  the  month  of  May, 
although  in  (liffereut  years,  but  also  called  the 
Falk  Law.s  from  the  Minister  who  framed  them]. 
These  laws,  wluch,  for  the  future,  were  to  regu- 
late tlie  relations  of  Church  and  State,  p>irported 
to  apply  to  the  Evangelical  or  luiited  Protestant 
State  Church  of  Prussia  ...  as  well  as  to  the 
Catholic  Church.  Their  i)rofe.sse(l  main  objects 
were :  first,  to  insure  greater  liberty  to  individual 
lay  members  of  those  churches;  secondly,  to  se- 
cure a  German  and  national,  rather  tlian  an  'Ul- 
tramontane '  and  non-national,  training  for  the 
clergy;  and,  thirdly,  to  protect  the  inferior 
clergy  against  the  tynmny  of  their  superiors  — 
which  simply  meant,  as  proved  in  tiieseijuel,  the 
witlidrawal  of  priests  and  j)eople,  in  matters 
spiritual,  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops, 
and  the  separation  of  Catholic  Prussia  from  the 
Centre  of  Unity;  thus  substituting  a  local  or 
national  Church,  bound  hand  and  foot,  tnider 
State  regulation,  for  a  fiouri.shing  branch  of  the 
Universal  Churcli.  To  j)romote  tliese  objects,  it 
was  provided,  that  all  Ecclesiastical  sennnaries 
should  be  placed  under  State  control ;  and  that  all 
candidates  for  the  priesthood  should  pass  a  State 
examination  in  the  usual  subjects  of  a  liberal 
education;  and  it  was  further  provided,  that  the 
State  should  have  the  right  to  confirm  or  to  reject 
all  appointments  of  clergy.  These  bills  were 
readily  passed :  and  all  the  religious  orders  and 
congregations  were  suppressed,  willi  the  provis- 
ional exception  of  tliose  which  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  care  of  the  sick ;  and  all  Catholic 
seminaries  were  closed.  .  .  .  The  Bishops  re- 
fused to  obey  the  new  laws,  which  in  conscience 
they  could  not  accept;  and  they  subscribed  a  col- 
lective declaration  to  this  effect,  on  tlie  20th  of 
May  1873.  On  the  7th  of  August  following. 
Pope  Pius  IX.  addressed  a  strong  letter  of  remon- 
strance to  the  Emperor  William;  but  eiUirtly 
without  effect,  as  may  be  seen  in  tlie  Imperial  re- 
ply of  the  5th  of  September.  In  punishment  of 
their  opposition,  several  of  the  Bishops  and  great 
numbers  of  their  clergy  were  fined,  imprisoned, 
exiled,  and  deprived  of  their  salaries.  Especially 
notable  among  the  victims  of  persecution,  were 
the  venerable  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  Primate 
of  Prussia,  the  Bishop  of  Slunster,  the  Prince 
Bishop  of  Breslau,  the  Bishop  of  Paderborn,  and 
Cardinal  Ledochowski,  Archbishop  of  Gnesen 
and  Posen,  on  whom,  then  in  prison,  a  Cardinal's 
hat  was  conferred  by  the  Pope,  in  March  1875, 
as  a  mark  of  sympathy,  encouragement,  and  ap- 
proval. .  .  .  The  fifteen  Catholic  dioceses  of 
Prussia  comprised,  in  January  1873,  a  Catholic 
aggregate  of  8,711,535  souls.  They  were  admin- 
istered by  4,627  parish-priests,  and  3,812  coadju- 
tor-priests, or  curates,  being  a  total  of  8,439 
clergy.  Eight  years  later,  owing  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  May  Laws,  there  were  exiled  or  dead, 
without  being  replaced,  1,770  of  these  clergy, 
viz.,  1,125  parish-priests,  and  645  coadjutor- 
priests;  and  there  were  601  parishes,  comprising 
044,697  souls,  quite  destitute  of  clerical  care, 
and  584  parishes,  or  1,501,994  souls,  partially 
destitute  thereof.  Besides  these  1,770  secular 
priests,  dead  or  exiled,  and  not  replaced,  there 
were  the  regular  clergy  (the  members  of  religious 
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orders),  all  of  whom  luul  been  expelled." — J.  N. 
Murphy,  77/*-  Cfiair  o/  Peter,  ch.  29.  — "Why 
was  the  Kulturkumnf  iindertiiken?  This  is  ii 
question  often  iislted,  imd  answered  in  dilTcrent 
ways.  Tliiit  ritruniontunisni  is  a  danger  to  tlic 
Empire  is  the  usual  explanation;  but  ])r()of  is 
not  prodiieible.  .  .  .  Lltramontanism,  as  it  is 
understood  in  Fninee  and  Helgiiun,  has  never 
taiien  root  in  (Jennany.  It  was  represented  by 
th(^  .TesuitH,  and  when  they  were  got  rid  or, 
Catliolicisin  remained  as  a  religion,  but  not  as  a 
political  factor.  .  .  .  The  real  i)urpo8e  of  the 
kulturliampf  has  been,  I  conceive,  centralisation. 
It  has  not  been  waged  against  tlie  Roman  Ohurch 
only,  for  the  same  process  has  been  followed 
with  the  Protestant  Churches.  It  was  intolerable 
In  a  strong  centralising  Government  to  have  a 
Calvinist  and  a  Lutheran  Church  side  by  side,  and 
botli  to  call  themselves  Protestant.  It  interfered 
with  systematic  and  neat  account-keeping  of  pub- 
lic expenditure  for  religious  purposes.  Con.se- 
quently,  in  1839,  the  King  of  Prussia  suppressed 
Calvinism  and  Lutheranism,  and  established  a 
new  Evangelical  Church  on  tlieir  ruins,  with  con- 
stitution and  liturgy  chiefly  of  his  own  drawing 
up.  The  Protestant  churclies  of  Baden,  Nassau, 
Ilesse,  and  the  Bavarian  Palatinate  have  also 
been  fused  and  organised  on  the  Prussian  pattern. 
In  Schleswig-IIolstein  and  in  Hanover  existed 
pure  Lutherans,  but  they,  for  uniformity's  sake, 
have  been  also  recently  unified  and  melted  into 
the  Landeskircheof  Prussia.  A  military  govern- 
ment cannot  tolerate  any  sort  of  double  allegiance 
in  its  subjects.  Education  and  religion,  medicine 
and  jurisprudence,  telegraphs  and  post-ofHce, 
must  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State.  .  .  . 
From  the  point  of  view  of  a  military  despotism, 
the  Jlay  laws  are  reasonable  and  necessary.  As 
Germany  is  a  great  camp,  the  clergy,  Protestant 
and  Catholic,  must  be  military  chaplains  amen- 
able to  the  general  in  command.  ...  I  have  no 
doubt  whatever  that  this  is  the  real  explanation 
of  the  Kulturkampf,  and  that  all  other  explana- 
tions are  excuses  and  inventions.  .  .  .  The  Chan- 
cellor, when  he  began  the  crusade,  had  probably 
no  idea  of  the  opposition  he  would  meet  with, 
and  when  the  opposition  manifested  itself,  it 
irritated  him,  and  made  him  more  dogged  in  pur- 
suing bis  scheme." — S.  Baring-Gouhl,  Germany, 
Present  and  Past,  ch.  13  (r.  2). — "The  passive 
resistance  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  standing  on 
their  own  ground,  and  acting  together  in  com- 
plete agreement,  succeeded  in  the  end.  The 
laity  had  recognised  their  own  priests,  even  when 
suspended  by  government,  and  had  resolutely  re- 
fused to  receive  others;  and  both  priests  and 
laity  insisted  upon  the  Church  regulating  its  own 
theological  education.  Prussia  and  Baden  be- 
came wearv  of  the  contest.  In  1880  and  1881 
the  '  May  Laws '  were  suspended,  and,  after  ne- 
gotiation with  Leo  XIIL,  they  were  to  a  large 
extent  repealed.  By  this  cliange,  completed  in 
April,  1887,  the  obligations  of  civil  marriage 
and  the  vesting  of  Catholic  property  in  the 
hands  of  lay  trustees  were  retained,  but  the  legi.j- 
lative  interference  with  the  administration  of 
the  Church,  including  the  education  required  for 
the  priesthood,  was  wholly  abandoned.  The 
Prussian  Government  had  entirely  miscalculated 
its  power  with  the  Church." — The  same,  The 
Chvrch  in  Germany,  ch.  21. — By  the  Bill  passed 
in  1887,  "all  religious  congregations  which  ex- 
isted before  the  passing  of  the  law  of  May  31, 


1875,  were  to  be  allowed  to  reestablish  them- 
selves, provided  their  objects  were  purely  reli- 
gious, charitable,  or  contemplative.  .  .  .  The  Ho- 
ciety  of  Jesus,  which  is  a  teaching  order,  was 
not  included  in  this  permission.  But  Prince  Bis- 
niurck's  detennination  never  to  readmit  the  Jesu- 
its is  well  known.  .  .  .  The  Bill  left  very  few 
vestiges  of  the  May  laws  remaining." — Annual 
IkgiHter,  1887,  pt.  1,  p.  245. 

Also  in:  C,  Lowe,  Prince  Bismarck,  ch.  13-18 
(v.  2). 

A.  D.  1878-1879.— Prince  Bismarck's  eco- 
nomic revolution.  -Adoption  of  the  Protective 
policy.  See  Tahikf  Legislation  (Gekmany): 
A.  I).  1853-1893. 

A,  D.  1878-1893.  —  The  Socialist  Parties. 
See  Socialist  Pautieh  in  (iEiiMANY. 

A.  D.  1882.  —  The  Triple  Alliance.  See 
TllIPI.K  Ai.i.ianck. 

A.  D,  1884-1889.- Colonization  in  Africa.— 
Territorial  seizures. — The  Berlin  Conference. 
SeeAFUUA:  A.  I).  1884-1891. 

A.  D.  1888.— Death  of  the  Emperor  William 
I. — Accession  and  death  of  Frederick  III.— 
Accession  of  William  II. — Tlie  Emperor  Wil- 
liam died  on  the  9th  of  March,  1888.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  proclaimed  under  the  title 
of  Frederick  III.  The  new  Emi)eror  was  then  at 
San  Remo,  undergoing  treatment  for  a  mortal 
malady  of  the  throat.  He  returned  at  once  to 
Berlin,  where  an  unfavorable  turn  of  the  disease 
soon  appeared.  "  Consecjuently  an  Imperial  de- 
cree, dated  the  2l8t  of  March,  was  addressed  to 
the  Crown  Prince  and  published,  expressing  the 
wish  of  the  Emperor  that  the  Prince  should  make 
himself  conversant  with  the  affairs  of  State  by 
immediate  participation  therein.  His  Imperial 
Highness  was  accordingly  entrusted  with  the 
preparation  and  discharge  of  such  State  business 
as  the  Emperor  sliouKl  as.sign  to  him,  and  he  was 
empowered  in  the  performance  of  this  duty  to 
afiix  all  necessary  signatures,  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Emperor,  without  obtaining  an  es- 
pecial authorisation  on  each  occasion.  .  .  .  The 
insidious  nuihidy  from  which  the  Emperor  suf- 
fered exhibited  many  fluctiuitions,"  but  the  end 
came  on  the  15th  of  June,  his  reign  having  lasted 
only  three  months.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
eldest  son,  who  became  Emperor  William  II. — 
Eminent  Pa-sons:  Biographies  reprinted fi'om  The 
Times,  v.  4,  pp.  112-li5. 

Also  in:  R.  Rodd,  Frederick,  Crown  Prince  and 
Emperor. — G.  Freytag,  77ie  Croicn  Priiife. 

A.  D.  1888.— The  end  of  the  Free  Cities.— 
"The  last  two  cities  to  uphold  the  name  and 
traditions  of  the  Ilanseatic  League,  Hamburg 
and  Bremen,  have  been  incorporated  into  tlie 
German  Zoll  Verein,  thus  finally  surrendering 
their  old  historical  privileges  as  free  ports.  LU- 
beck  took  this  step  some  twenty-two  years  ago 
[1866],  Hamburg  and  Bremen  not  till  October, 
1888 — so  long  had  they  resisted  Prince  Bis- 
marck's more  or  less  gentle  suasions  to  enter  his 
Protection  League.  .  .  .  They,  and  Hamburg  in 
particular,  held  out  nobl}',  jealous,  and  rightly 
jealous,  of  the  curtailment  of  those  privileges 
which  distinguished  them  from  the  other  cities 
of  the  German  Empire.  It  was  after  the  foun- 
dation of  this  empire  that  the  claim  of  the  two 
cities  to  remain  free  ports  was  conceded  and 
ratified  in  the  Imperial  Constitution  of  April, 
1871,  though  the  privilege,  in  the  case  of  Ham- 
burg, was  restricted  to  "the  city  and  port,  and 
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withdrawn  from  the  rest  of  tho  Rtnto.  whicli  i-x- 
tcnds  to  the  mouth  uf  tht^  E1Ih>  and  cinhraceH 
about  100  8(iuar(>  miles,  while  tlie  free-port  terri- 
tory wiiH  rcuuced  to  28  Bcpjure  milen.  TIiIh  was 
the  first  seriouH  interference  .villi  the  city's  liberty, 
ami  others  followed,  perhaps  rather  of  i>  petty, 
annoylnp,  than  of  a  serioii  ly  a^jKressive,  charac- 
ter, but  enough  to  show  tlie  (lirectiou  in  which 
the  wind  was  blowing.     It  was  in  IHHO  that  the 

Broposal  to  include  Ilaniburg  in  tiie  Customs 
nion  was  first  politically  discussed.  ...  In 
May,  1881,  .  .  .  was  drafted  a  proposal  to  tho 
cflect  that  the  whole  of  the  city  and  port  of 
Hamburg  shouhl  bu  included  in  the  Zoll  Verein." 
After  long  and  earnest  discu.sHi(in  the  proposition 
was  adoi)ted  by  tlie  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Burgesses.  "  The  details  for  currying  into  effect 
this  conclusion  have  occupied  seven  years,  and 
the  event  was  finally  celebrated  with  great  pomp, 
the  Emperor  William  II.  coming  in  person  to 
enhance  the  solemnity  of  the  sacrifice  brought 
by  the  burghers  of  the  erst  free  city  for  tho  com- 
mon weal  of  the  German  Fatherland.  .  .  .  Tlie 
last  and  only  privilege  the  three  once  powerful 
Ilanseatic  cities  retain  is  that  of  being  entitled, 
like  the  greatest  States  in  tlie  empire,  to  seiul 
their  own  representatives  to  the  Bundesrath  and 
to  the  Reichstag." — II.  Zimmern,  The  Hanaa 
'  Toirim,  period  3,  ch.  8,  note. 

A.  D.  1888-1889. —  Prussian  Free  School 
laws.  See  Emc.vTioN.  Mookkn:  Euuopean 
CoUNTiUES.— Purssi.v :   1885-1881). 

A.  D.  1889-1890.-- Rupture  between  Em- 
peror William  II.  and  Chancellor  Bismarck. — 
Retirement  of  the  f.reat  Chancellor. — Soon  after 
the  accession  of  Wdliam  II.,  signs  of  discord  be- 
tween the  young  Emperor  and  the  veteran  states- 
man. Chancellor  Bismarck,  began  to  appear. 
"In  March,  1889,  tlie  Minister  of  Finance  had 
drawn  up  a  Bill  for  the  reform  of  the  income  ta.v, 
which  had  been  sanctioned  by  the  Emperor;  sud- 
denly Prince  Bismarck  interfered,  declaring  that 
it  was  against  tlie  agrarian  interest,  and  the  Land- 
tag, summoned  expressly  to  vote  that  Bill,  was 
dismissed  '  re  inacta. '  Count  AV'aldersec,  the  Chief 
of  the  General  Staff,  an  eminent  and  independent 
man,  and  standing  higli  in  favour,  had  for  years 
been  a  thorn  in  the  Cliaucellor's  side,  who  looked 
upon  him  as  a  possible  rival ;  he  had  tried  to  over- 
throw him  under  Frederic  III.,  but  had  not  suc- 
ceeded, Sloltke  protesting  that  the  genenil  was 
indispensable  to  the  army.  When  Waldcrsee,  in 
the  summer  of  1889,  accompanied  the  Emperor  to 
Norway,  a  letter  appeared  in  the  Hamburger 
Nachricliten,  to  the  effect  that  in  a  Alemoir  he 
had  directed  his  sovereign's  attention  to  the 
threatening  character  of  the  Russian  arniainents, 
and  had  advised,  in  contradiction  to  the  Chancel- 
lor's policy,  the  forcing  of  war  upon  Russia. 
The  Count  from  Trondlijem  addressed  a  tele- 
graphic denial  to  the  paper,  stating  that  he  had 
never  presented  such  a  3Iemoir;  but  the  Nach- 
richten  registered  this  declaration  in  a  garbled 
form  and  in  small  type,  and  the  Norddeutsche 
Zeitung,  whicli  at  the  same  time  had  i)ublished 
an  article,  to  the  effect  that  according  to  General 
von  Clausewitz,  war  is  only  the  continuation  of 
a  certain  policy,  and  that  tlicrefoie  the  Chief  of 
the  General  Staff  must  needs  be  under  the  order 
of  the  Foreign  3Iinister,  took  no  notice  of  the 
Count's  protest.  ...  In  the  winter  session  of 
the  Reichstag  the  Government  presented  a  Bill 
tending  to  make  the  law  against  Social- Democracy 


a  permanent  one,  but  even  the  pliant  Nntinnal 
Iill)erals  objected  to  the  claUHC*  that  the  polico 
should  be  entitled  to  e.x pel  Sociid  Detiiocrats  from 
the  large  towns.  They  would  \m\v  been  ready 
to  grant  that  permission  for  two  y«'ars.  but  the 
Government  did  not  accept  this,  and  the  Dill  fell 
to  the  ground.  The  reason,  which  at  that  timo 
was  not  genendly  understood,  was,  that  there; ex- 
isted already  a  hitch  between  the  policy  of  tho 
Chancellor  and  tBat  of  the  Eiiiprror,  who  had  ar- 
rived at  the  conviction  that  llie  law  against  Social 
Democrats  was  not  only  barren,  but  had  increased 
their  i)ower.  This  difference  was  accentuated  by 
the  Iiii])erial  decree  of  February  4  in  favour  of 
the  protection  of  <hildren's  and  women's  labour, 
which  the  Chancellor  had  steadily  resisteil,  and 
l)y  the  invitationof  an  international  conference  for 
that  end.  Prince  Bismarck  resigned  the  Ministry 
of  Commerce,  and  was  replaced  by  llerr  voii 
Berleiwch,  who  was  to  preside  at  the  conference. 
The  elections  for  the  Itcichstag  wen;  now  at  hand, 
a  new  surprise  was  expected  for  maintaining  tho 
majority  obtained  by  the  cry  of  1887;  but  it  did 
not  come,  and  tlu;  result  was  a  crushing  defeat  of 
the  Chancellor.  Perhaps  even  then  tlw;  Emperor 
had  discerned  that  he  could  not  go  on  with  Bis- 
marck, and  that  it  would  be  difiicult  to  get  rid 
of  him,  if  he  obtained  another  majority  for  five 
years.  At  least  it  seems  certain  that  William  II. 
already  in  the  beginning  of  February  had  asked 
General  von  Caprivi  whether  he  would  be  ready 
to  take  the  Chancellor's  place.  Affairs  were  now 
rapidly  iiushing  to  a  crisis.  Bismarck  asked  tho 
Emperor  that,  in  virtue  of  a  Cabinet  order  of 
18.')2,  his  colleagues  should  be  bound  to  submit 
beforeliand  to  him  any  jiropo.sals  of  political 
importance  before  bringing  it  to  the  cognizance 
of  the  Sovereign.  The  Emperor  refused,  and 
insisted  upou  that  order  being  cancelled.  The 
last  drop  which  made  the  cup  overtlow  was  an 
interview  of  the  Chancellor  with  Windthorst. 
The  Emperor,  calling  upon  Bismarck  the  next 
morning,  asked  to  hear  what  had  passed  in 
that  conversation ;  the  Chancellordeclined  to  give 
any  account  of  it,  as  he  could  not  submit  his  in- 
tercourse with  deputies  to  any  control,  and  added 
that  he  was  ready  to  resign." — The  Chan(je of  Qot- 
ernmeiit  in  Gcrmniii/  (Fortnightly  Jiiview,  Au- 
gust, 1890),  pp.  301-304.— "Early  on  the  17th  of 
March  the  Emperor  sent  word  that  he  was 
waiting  for  Bismarck's  resignation.  The  Prince 
refused  to  resign  on  grounds  of  conscience  and 
of  self-respect.  .  .  .  The  Emperor  must  dismi.S3 
him.  A  second  mes.senger  came,  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  with  a  direct  order  from  the  Emperor 
that  the  Prince  should  send  in  his  resignation 
within  a  given  number  of  hours.  At  the  same 
time  Bismarck  was  informed  that  the  Emperor 
intended  to  make  him  Duke  of  Lauenburg.  Tho 
Prince  responded  that  he  might  have  had  that 
title  before  if  he  had  wished  it.  He  was  then 
assured  (referring  to  the  grounds  on  which  ho 
had  previously  declined  the  title)  that  the  Em- 
peror would  pledge  himself  to  secure  such  a 
legislative  grant  as  would  suffice  for  the  proper 
maintenance  of  the  ducal  dignity.  Bismarck 
declined  this  also,  declaring  that  he  could  not  bo 
expected  to  close  such  a  career  as  his  had  been 
'  by  running  after  a  gratuity  such  as  is  given  to 
a  faitliful  letter-carrier  at  New  Years.'  His 
resignation,  of  course,  he  would  send  in  as  soon 
as  possible,  but  he  owed  it  to  himself  and  to  his- 
tory to  draw  up  u  proper  memorial.    Thia  he 
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took  two  (Inyn  to  write.  ...  lie  liiui  since  ro 
pcaUMlly  (li'iimixli'd  tiiu  p\il)licntli)ii  of  tliU< 
iiiciiKirliil,  liiit  without  HMcccHM.  .  .  .On  iMiircli 
20,  till'  Kni|)i'ri)r.  In  ii  mkimI  ^rucldiiHly  wohIlmI 
letter  (wlilch  wum  lnini<'<liut<-ly  |iuhllHlic(l),  ac- 
(Tptfd  lilHinurcliH  '  rcHl^rniition.  .  .  .  'I'lic  Ini- 
inccliatc  ni>nihmtl()n  of  IiIh  HiicccHHor  |(}cniritl 
von  (.'iiprivij  fon-cd  HiHumn-k  to  (piit  tlu;  Cliiin- 
rcllor'8  oMU'iiil  rrHldnui!  In  hiicIi  iiimtc  tliiit  .  .  . 
'  nimniink  liiinM-lf  cotnpikrcd  <iIh  exit  to  tho  ex- 
piilnlon  of  ii(J(Tnmii  funiily  from  I'lirlsin  1H70.*" 
— Siidoii,  Miivch'i'i,  IHMi  (rrriririiifj  ' l)<i»  DeuUrhe 
lieirh  gur /lit  Jliniiiiirfkn,'  von  Dr.  liana  lilum). 
A.  D.  1890.— Settlement  of  African  claims 
with  England.— Acquisition  of  Heligoland.  Hco 
Akuica:  a.  I).  1884-lbUl. 


A.  D.  1894.—  Reconciiiatic/H  of  Bismarck 
with  the  Emperor.— In  .limiinry,  1H04,  the  com 
nh'tc  niiitiin'  of  friendly  relutiotm  lieiween  I'rinee 
HlNniiirck  and  the  Kinperor,  and  the  Kmperor'H 
government,  which  had  exiHted  Hince  thedlHmlMHal 
of  the  former,  whh  terminated  liy  a  diamatlc 
reconciliation.  'V\w  Kni])er()r  nnide  a  peact!*>ITer- 
\nn,  upon  the  (wcHHion  of  the  I'rInee'H  recovery 
from  an  lllneHS,  by  Hcnding  hlH  congratidatlonH, 
with  a  >jlftof  wine.  Prince  HiHmarck  rcHponded 
andahly,  and  waH  then  invited  to  Merlin,  to  be  en- 
tertained as  a  ^ucHt  in  the  royal  palace.  The  In- 
vltati<m  was  accepted,  the  visit  promptly  made  on 
the  20th  of  .lanuary,  and  an  enthiiHiaHlic  reception 
waH  accorded  to  tlu;  venerable  ex  chancellor  at 
the  capital,  by  cuurt  and  pupulacu  alike. 


GERMINAL,  The  month.     See  Fhancr: 
A.  I).  l7»:M<><T<M«Kit). 
GERONA,  Siege  of.    8eo  Spain:  A.  I).  1800 

(FKniU  AllV— ,llNK). 

GERONTES. — Spartan  seimtors,  or  members 
of  the  (Jernsii.  See  SrAliTA:  TliK  C^oNHTiTli- 
TIUN.  iiV. 

GERONTOCRACY.  See  Hayti:  A.  D.  1804 
-18H0. 

GEROUSIA.     SccGkiuipia. 

GERRY,  Elbridge,  and  the  framing  of  the 
Federal  Constitution.  Sue  Unitkd  Statkh  ok 
A.M. ;  A.  I).  1787. 

GERRYMANDERING.— "In  tho  composi- 
tion of  the  Home  of  UepresentativcHlof  the  Con- 
gress of  the  Unit<'d  States)  the  state  legislatures 
play  a  very  important  part.  For  the  ptirposes 
of  the  election  a  state  is  divided  into  districts 
corresi)on<linj?  t(.  tlie  number  of  representatives 
the  stat<!  is  entitled  to  send  to  Congress.  These 
electoral  districts  arc  marked  out  by  the  legisla- 
ture, and  the  divlHion  is  ai)t  to  \w  made  by  the 
preponderating^  party  witli  an  unfairness  that  is 
at  once  shameful  and  ridiculous.  The  aim,  of 
course,  is  so  to  lay  out  the  districts  'as  to  se<;ure 
in  the  greatest  jjossible  number  of  them  a  ma- 
jority for  the  party  which  condu.ts  the  opera- 
tion. This  is  done  sometimes  bv  throwing  the 
greatest  possible  nvnnl)er  of  hostile  voters  into  a 
district  which  is  anyhow  certain  to  be  hostile, 
sometimes  by  adding  to  a  district  where  i)arties 
are  equally  divided  some  place  In  which  tlic  ma- 
jority of  friendly  voters  is  sullicient  to  turn  the 
scale.  There  is  a  district  in  Mississippi  (the  st)- 
called  Shoe-String  District)  200  miles  long  by  30 
broad,  and  another  in  Pennsylvania  resembling 
a  dumb-bell.  .  .  .  In  Missouri  a  district  has  been 
contrived  longer,  if  measured  along  it^^vin(lings, 
than  the  state  itself,  into  which  as  large  a  num- 
ber as  possible  of  the  negro  voters  have  been 
thrown.'  This  trick  is  called  gerrymandering, 
from  Elbridge  Gerry,  of  Massacliusetts,  who  was 
vice-president  of  the  United  States  from  1813  to 
1817.  It  seems  to  have  been  first  devised  in  1788 
by  the  enemies  of  the  Federal  Constitution  in 
Virginia,  in  order  to  prevent  the  election  of  James 
!Madison  to  the  first  Congress,  and  fortunately  it 
was  luisuccessf  ul.  It  was  introduced  some  years 
afterward  into  Massachusetts.  In  1812,  while 
Gerry  was  governor  of  that  state,  the  Republican 
legislature  redistributed  the  districts  in  such 
wise  that  tho  shapes  of  the  towns  forming  a 
single  district  in  iiSsex  county  gave  f«  the  dis- 
trict a  somewhat  dragon-like  contour.  This  was 
Indicated  iipon  a  map  of  Massachusetts  which 
Benjamin  Russell,  an  ardent  Federalist  and  editor 


of  the  'Centind,'  hung  up  over  tho  desk  in  his 
olllce.  The  celebrated  painter,  Gilbert  Stuart, 
condng  into  the  odlce  one  day  and  observing  tho 
uncouth  figure,  added  with  his  pencil  a  head, 
wings  and  clav.s,  and  exclaimed,  'That  will  do 
for  a  salamander! '  'Better  say  a  Gerrvnuinderl' 
growled  the  editor;  and  the  outlan(lisli  name, 
thus  duly  coined,  soon  came  into  general  cur- 
rency."—J.  Fiske,  Civil  Gov't  in  the  U.  8.,  ])p. 
216-218. 

Ai,s«)  IN;  J.  Brycc,  Tlie  Arn.  Vommninrealth, 
r.  1,  ]).  121.— .1.  W.  Dean,  77/«  Gerryiudntler  (N. 
Enq.  Hint,  anddiiicithxiifal  lien.,  Oct.,  1802). 

GERSCHHEIM,  Battle  of.  Sec  Qehmant: 
A.  I).  1K(5«. 

GERTRUYDENBERG:  Prince  Maurice's 
siege  and  capture  of.  See  Nktiikulanus;  A.  D. 
1588-1,^(3. 

Conferences  at.    See  Fn.\NCE:  A.  D.  1710. 


GERUSIA,OR  GEROUSIA, The.— "There 

is  the  strongest  reason  to  believe  that  among  the 
Dorians,  as  in  all  the  heroic;  states,  there  was, 
from  time  inunemorial,  a  council  of  elders.  Not 
only  is  it  utterly  incredible  that  the  Spartan 
(•o\incil  (called  the  gerusia,  or  senate)  was  first 
instituted  by  Lycurgus,  it  is  not  even  clear  that 
he  introduced  any  important  alteration  in  its  con- 
stitution or  functions.  It  was  composed  of  thirty 
members,  corresponding  to  the  number  of  the 
'  obes,'  a  division  as  ancient  as  that  of  the  tribes, 
which  alone  would  sulllce  to  refute  the  legend 
that  the  first  coun(;il  was  formed  of  the  thirty 
who  aided  Lycurgus  in  his  enterprise,  even  with- 
out the  conchisive  fact  that  two  of  the  'obes' 
were  represented  by  the  kings.  ...  So  far  as 
we  know,  the  twenty-eight  colleagues  of  the 
kings  were  always  elected  by  the  |)eoplo,  with- 
out regard  to  any  qualification  besides  age  and 
personal  merit.  The  mode  of  election  breathes  a 
spirit  of  primitive  simplicity;  the  candidates, 
who  were  required  to  have  reached  the  age  of 
sixty,  presented  themselves  in  succession  to  the 
asstjinbly,  and  were  received  with  applause  pro- 
portioned to  the  esteem  in  which  they  were  held 
by  their  fellow-citizens.  These  manifestations  of 
popular  feeling  were  noted  by  persons  appointed 
for  the  purpose,  who  were  shut  up  in  an  adja- 
cent room,  where  they  could  hear  the  shouts, 
but  could  not  see  the  competitors.  He  who  in 
their  judgment  had  been  greeted  with  the  loud- 
est plaudits,  won  the  prize  —  the  highest  dignity 
in  the  commonwealth  next  to  the  throne.  The 
senators  held  their  office  for  life."— C.  Thiriwall, 
Hist,  of  Greece,  ch.  8  (0.  1). 
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Ai.BO  IN:  O.  F.  HcliUnmn.  Antio.  of  Ore^rv : 
Tfie  Stiite.  pt.  3.  ffi.  I.— 8ft',  iilso,  Hpabta:  TllK 
CoN»Trn'TU)N,  Ac. 

GfiS  TRIBES,  The.    Sco  Amkuican  Alio 

niClINKH:    Ttiri. — (Jt'AUANI. — TlM'lJYAH. 

GESITHS.-GESITHCUND.      Sec  Comi 
TATliH;  iukI  Kn(ii,anI);  a.  1).  OriH. 

GESORIACUM.— Tlicprinclniil  Hoiimn  norf 
liiid  imvitl  Klulion  on  the  (iiillic  Hide  of  tlu>  Imi^; 
\\y\\  (!liiiiiiicl— iiftcrwnnlH  called  Iloiioiiiit  —  mod- 
em  liouloKiic.  "  OeHoriacuiii  wuh  tlit!  trriiiiiiiiH 
of  till'  Krci't  liimliwiiy,  or  iiiililiiry  marcliiiii^  road, 
wliicli  had  liicii  coiislriicti'd  by  A>(rip|m  across 
Oaul." — H.  M.  Hearth,  llmndn  /iritain,  cti.  4. 

GETA,  Roman  Emperor,  A.  I).  211-212. 

GETiE,  The.  Sec  I)a(  ia;  Thuacianh;  8au- 
MATIA;  and  fiorilH,  OiiKiIN  «)K. 

GETTYSBURG,  Battle  of.  Sec  Unitko 
Btatichok  A.M. :  A.  D.  1803  (Junk— July;  I'knn- 
byi,vania). 

GETULIANS,  The.    R(  o  I.iiiYANs. 

GEWISSAS,  The.— This  was  tlic  earlier 
name  of  the  West  8axon8.  hoc  Knulanu:  A.  D. 
4n-527. 

GHAZNEVIDES,  OR  GAZNEVIDES. 
BeeTriiKH:  A.  1).  JtUU-llMlJ. 


/ 


GHENT :  A.  D.  1337.— Revolt  under  Jacques 
Van   Arteveld.      8ee  Flandkub:   A.  U.   lim- 

iaf}7. 

A.  D.  134s.— The  end  of  Jacques  Van  Arte- 
veld.    Hce  Fi.A.NDKHs:  A.  I>.  V.Wry 

A.  D.  1379-X381.— The  revolt  of  the  White- 
Hoods. — The  captaincy  of  Philip  an  Arteveld. 
Sec  Fi.andeuh:  A.  1).  l!n»-13Hl. 

A.  D.  1382-1384.— Resistance  to  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy.    Hcc  Fi.andkiis:  A.  I).  1H83. 

A.  D.  1451-1453.— Revolt  atrainst  the  taxes 
of  Philip  of  Burgundy.- In  l4r)(»,  I'liiliin  Duke 
of  IJur^iiiuly,  having  exhausted  his  usual  reve- 
nues, rich  as  they  were,  by  the  unbounded  ex- 
travagance of  his  court,  laid  a  heavy  tax  on  .salt 
In  Flanders.  The  sturdy  men  of  Ghent  were 
little  disposed  to  submit  to  an  imposition  so  liate- 
ful  as  the  French  "gabelle";  still  less  when,  the 
next  year,  a  new  duty  on  grain  wa.s  demanded 
from  them.  They  rose  in  revolt,  jjut  on  their 
white  hoods,  and  prepared  for  war.  It  was  an 
unfortunate  contest  for  thern.  They  were  de- 
feated in  nearly  every  engagement;  each  en- 
counter was  a  niaasacrc,  with  no  quarter  given 
on  either  side;  the  surrounding  country  was  laid 
waste  and  depopulated.  A  tlnal  battle,  fought 
nt  Gavre,  or  Gaveren,  Jidy  22,  1453,  went  against 
them  so  murderously  that  they  submitted  and 
went  on  their  knees  to  the  duke  —  not  mctai)liori- 
cally,  but  actually.  "  The  citizens  were  deprived 
of  the  banners  of  their  guilds;  and  the  duke  was 
henceforward  to  have  an  e(iual  voice  with  them 
in  the  appointment  of  their  magistrates,  whose 
judicial  authority  was  considerably  abridged; 
the  inhabitants  likewise  bound  themselves  to 
liquidate  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  to  pay  the 
gabelle  for  the  future."  The  Ilollanders  and 
Zealanders  lent  their  assistance  to  the  duke 
against  Ghent,  and  were  rewarded  by  some 
important  concessions. — C.  M.  Davies,  Hist,  of 
Holland,  pt.  2,  ch.  1  (c.  1).— "The  city  lost  her 
jurisdiction,  her  dominion  over  the  surrounc  !ng 
country.  8ho  had  no  longer  any  subjects,  was 
reduced  to  a  commune,  and  a  commune,  too,  in 
ward  two  gates,  walled  up  forever,  were  to  re- 
mind her  of  this  grave  change  of  state.     The 
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Rovorcign  banner  of  flhcnt.  and  the  trndcB*  ban- 
ners were  handed  over  to  Toison  d'Or,  who  un- 
ceremoniously tliruHt  tlieni  into  a  sack  and  curried 
them  olT."— .1.  MIchelet,  Jli»t.  of  Franet,  bk.  18, 
eh.  1  (r  2). 

A.  D.  1482-1488.— In  trouble  with  the  Aus- 
trian ducal  guardian.  See  Nktiikki. AMIS:  .\.  I). 
I1H2-U»:». 

A.  D.  1539-1540.— The  last  peal  of  the  great 
bell  Roland. —  <  Mice  more,  in  15.11),  Gliint  became 
the  .scene  of  a  meiiinialile  rising  of  the  |)eoi)le 
against,  the  oppressive  exactions  of  their  foreign 
inaHlers.  " 'I'he  origin  of  the  |iresent  dispute  Im'- 
Iweeii  the  (}henlers  and  the  court  was  the  sub- 
sidy of  1,'J(M),(M)()  guilders,  demanded  by  the  gov- 
•Tiiess  [sister  of  the  I'mperor  Charles  V.l  in  1.5;Ul, 
which  ...  it  was  found  impossible  to  lew  by  a 
general  tax  throughout  tlii'  provinces,  ft  was 
therefore  divided  in  proportional  shares  to  each; 
that  of  Flanders  lieiiig  fixed  at  40o,()(H)  guilders, 
or  one-third  of  the  whole.  .  .  .  Tlie  citizens  of 
Olient  .  .  .  ])crsisted  in  refusing  the  demand, 
olTcring,  instead,  to  serve  tiie  emperor  as  of  old 
time,  witii  tiieirown  troops  as,semMed  under  the 
great  standard  of  the  town.  .  .  .  Tiie  other  cities 
of  Flanders  showed  themselves  unwilling  to 
espouse  the  cau.se  of  the  (ShenterH,  who,  tinding 
they  had  no  hope  of  supjtort  from  them,  or  of  re- 
dress from  the  emperor,  took  uji  arms,  jtossessed 
themselves  of  the  forts  in  the  vicinity  of  (ilient, 
and  ilespatehed  an  embassy  to  Paris  to  oiler  the 
sovereignty  of  their  city  to  the  king."  The 
French  king,  Francis  I.,  not  only  gave  them  no 
encourag(!ment,  but  permitted  the  emperor,  then 
in  Hpain,  to  pass  through  France,  in  order  to  reach 
the  scene  of  disturbance  more  i)romptly.  In  the 
winter  of  1.540,  the  latter  presented  himself  be- 
fore (thent,  at  the  head  of  a  (Jerman  army,  and 
till!  unhajipy  city  could  do  nothing  but  yield  it- 
self to  him.— t!.  M.  Davies,  JliHt.  of  Holland,  pt. 
2,  ch.  5  (r.  1). —  At  the  time  of  this  unsuccessful 
revolt  and  the  submission  of  the  city  to  Charles 
v.,  "Ghent  was,  in  all  respects,  one  of  the  most 
imi)ortaiit  cities  in  Europe.  Erasmus,  who,  as  11 
Hollander  and  a  courtier,  was  not  likely  to  be 
partial  to  the  turbulent  Flemings,  as.serlc(l  that 
there  was  no  town  in  all  Christendom  to  Im;  com- 
pared to  it  for  size,  jiowcr,  jiolitical  constitution, 
or  the  culture  of  its  inhabitants.  It  was,  said 
one  of  its  inhabitants  at  the  ei)ach  of  the  insur- 
rection, rather  a  country  than  a  city.  ...  Its 
streets  and  8(juares  were  sjiacious  and  ek^rant, 
its  churches  and  other  public  buildings  numerous 
and  splendid.  The  sumptuous  church  of  Saint 
John  or  Saint  Bavon,  where  Charles  V.  had  beon 
baptized,  the  ancient  castle  whither  llaldwiu 
Uras  de  Fer  had  brought  the  daughter  of  Charles? 
the  Bald  [see  Fi.andkus:  A.  1).  803J,  the  city  hall 
with  its  graceful  Moorish  front,  the  well-known 
belfry,  where  for  three  centuries  had  perched  the 
dragon  sent  by  the  Emperor  Baldwin  of  Flanders 
from  Constantinople,  and  where  swung  the  fa- 
mous Holand,  whose  iron  tongue  had  called  the 
citizens,  generation  after  generation,  to  arms, 
whether  to  win  battles  over  foreign  kings  nt  the 
head  of  their  chivalry,  or  to  plunge  their  swords 
in  each  others'  l)reasts,  were  all  conspicuous  in  the 
city  and  celebrated  in  the  land.  Especially  the 
great  bell  was  the  object  of  the  burghers'  affec- 
tion, and,  generally,  of  the  sovereign's  hatred; 
while  to  all  it  seemed,  as  it  wen  a  living  his- 
torical personage,  endowed  with  the  human 
powers  and  passions  which  it  had  so  long  directed 
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and  inflamed.  .  .  .  Charles  allowed  a  month  of 
awful  suspense  to  intervene  between  his  arrival 
and  his  vengeance.  Despair  and  hope  alternated 
during  the  interval.  On  the  17th  of  March,  the 
spell  was  broken  by  the  execution  of  19  persons, 
who  were  l)eheaded  as  ringleaders.  On  the  2'^*h 
of  April,  he  pronounced  sentence  upon  the  city. 
...  It  annulled  all  the  charters,  privileges,  and 
laws  of  Ghent.  It  confiscated  all  its  public  prop- 
erty, rents,  revenues,  houses,  artillery,  munitions 
of  war,  and  in  general  everything  which  the 
corporation,  or  the  traders,  each  and  all,  possessed 
in  common.  In  particular,  the  great  bell  Roland 
was  condemned  and  sentenced  to  immediate  re- 
moval. It  was  decreed  that  the  400,000  llorias, 
which  had  caused  the  revolt,  should  forthwith 
be  paid,  together  with  an  additional  fine  by 
Ghent  of  150,000,  besides  6,000  a  year,  forever 
after."— J.  L.  Motley,  Tlie  liiseof  the  Dutch  lie- 
public,  introd.,  sect.  11. 

A.  D.  1576,— The  Spanish  Fury.— The 
treaty  of  the  **  Pacification  of  Ghent."  See 
Netiieui.ands:  A.  D.  1575-1577. 

A.  D.  1584. —  Disgraceful  surrender  to  the 
Spaniards. — Decline  of  the  city.  See  Netiieu- 
LANDs:  A.  D.  1584-1585. 

A.  D.  1678. —  Siege  and  capture  by  the 
French.  See  Netherlands  (Holland):  A.  D. 
1674-1678. 

A.  D.  1678.— Restored  to  Spain.  See  Nime- 
GUEN,  Peace  of. 

A.  D.  1706. — Occupied  by  Marlt  -^ugh.  See 
Netiieulands:  A.  D.  1706-1707. 

A.  D.  1 708- 1 709.— Taken  by  the  French  and 
retaken  by  the  Allies.  See  Netiieulands: 
A.  D.  1708-1709. 

A.  D.  1745-1748.— Surrendered  to  the  French, 
and  restored  to  Austria.  See  Netheklands 
(Austrian  Provinces)  ;  A.  D.  1745 ;  and  Aix-la- 
CHArEi-LE:  A.  D.  1748. 

A.  D.  1814. — Negotiation  of  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.    See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1814 

(December). 

■ ♦ 

GHERIAH,  Battle  of  (1763).      See  India: 
A.  I).  1757-1772. 
GHIBELINS.      Sec  Guelfs  and   Guibel- 

LINES. 

GHILDE.    See  Guilds. 

GHORKAS,  or  GOORKAS,  English  war 
with  the.     See  India:  A.  I).  1805-1816. 

GIAN  GALEAZZO,  Lord  of  Milan,  A.  D. 

1378-1390;    Duke,    1396-1402 Gian    Gale- 

azzo  II.,  Duke  of  Milan,  1476-1494. 

GIBBORIM,  The.— King  David's  chosen 
band  of  six  hundred,  his  heroes,  his  "mighty 
men,"  his  standing  army. — H.  Ewald,  Hist,  of 
Imtd,  U:  3. 

GIBEON,  Battle  of.  Sec  BETn-iiORON,  Bat- 
tles OK. 

GIBEONITES,  The.— The  Gibeonites  were 
a  "rcTiuiant  of  the  Amorites,  and  the  children  of 
Israel  had  sworn  unto  them  "  (ii  Samuel  xxi.,  2). 
Saul  violated  the  pledged  faith  of  his  nation  to 
the-*  people  am'  nought  to  slay  them."  After 
Saul's  death  there  oime  a  famine  which  was  at- 
tributed to  his  crime  against  the  Gibeonites; 
whereupon  David  sought  to  make  atonement  to 
them.  They  would  accept  nothing  but  the  exe- 
cution of  vengeance  upon  seven  of  Saul's  family, 
and  David  gave  up  to  them  two  sons  of  Saul's 
concubine,  Rizpab,  and  Hve  sons  of  Michel,  the 


daughter    of   Saul,   whom    they    hanged. —  H. 
Ewald,  Hist,  of  Israel,  bk.  3. 
♦ 

GIBRALTAR,  Origin  of  the  name.  See 
Spain:  A.  D.  711-713. 

A.  D.  1309-1460.— Taken  by  the  Christians, 
recovered  by  the  Moors,  and  finally  wrested 
from  them,  after  several  sieges.  See  Spaln: 
A.  D.  1273-1460. 

A.  D.  1704. — Capture  b'-  the  English.  See 
Spain:  A.  D.  1703-1704. 

A.  D.  1713.— Ceded  by  Spain  to  England. 
SeeUTUECiiT:  A.  D.  1712-i714. 

A.  D.  1727. — Abortive  siege  by  the  Span- 
iards.— The  lines  of  San  Roque.  See  Spain: 
A.  D.  1726-1731. 

A.  D.  1780-1782. — Unsuccessful  siege  by  the 

Spaniards  and  French.    See  England:  A.  D. 

1780-1783. 

♦ 

GILBERT,  Sir  Humphrey:  Expedition  to 
Newfoundland.     See  America:  A.  D.  1583. 

GILBOA,  Battlea  of.    See  Megiddo. 

GILDO,  Revolt  of.  See  Rome:  A.  D.  396- 
398. 

GILDS.     See  Guilds. 

GILEAD.  Sec  Jews:  Israel  xraoER  thb 
Judges. 

GILLMORE,  General  Q.  A.— Siege  and  re- 
duction of  Fort  Pulaski.  See  United  States 
OF  Am.  :  A.  D.  1862  (February — April:  Geor- 
gia—  Florida) The   siege  of  Charleston. 

See  UNiTk.D  States  of  Am.:  A.  D.  1863  (July: 
S.  Carolina),  and  (August  — December:  S. 
Carolina). 

GIOVANNA.    See.IoANNA. 

GIOVANNI  MARIA,  Duke  of  Milan,  A.  D. 
1402-1413. 

GIPSIES.    See  Gypsies. 

GIRONDINS.-GIRONDISTS,  The.  See 
France:  A.  D.  1791  (October);  1791-1792;  1793 
(June — August),  (August),  (September — No- 
vember); 1793  (March— June),  (June),  (July — 
December),  (September — December);  1793- 
1794  (October- April). 

GIRTON  COLLEGE.  See  Education, 
Modern  :  Reforms,  &c.  :  1865-1883. 

GITANOS.    See  Gypsies. 

GIURGEVO,  Battle  of  (1595).  See  Balkan 
and  Dancijian  States,  14Tii-18Tn  Centuries 
(Roumania,  etc.). 

GLADIATORS,  Revolt  of  the.     See  Spar- 

TACUS. 

GLADSTONE  MINISTRIES.  See  Eng- 
land: A.  D.  1868-1870;  1873-1880  to  1885; 
1885-1886 ;  and  1893-1893. 

GL ATZ,  Capture  of.  See  Germany  :  A.  D. 
1760. 

GLENCO,  Massacre  of.  See  Scotland: 
A.  D.  1092. 

GLENDALE,  Battle  of.  See  United  States 
OF  Am.  :  A.I).  1862  (June — July:  Virginia). 

GLENDOWER'S  REBELLION.  See 
Wales:  A.  D.  1402-1413. 

GLENMALURE,  Battle  of  (1580).  See  Ire- 
land: A.  D.  1559-1603. 

GLEVUM. —  Glevum  was  a  large  colonial  city 
of  the  Romans  in  Britain,  represented  by  the 
modern  city  of  Gloucester.  It  ' '  was  a  town  of 
great  importance,  as  standing  not  only  on  the 
Severn,  near  the  place  where  it  opened  out  into 
the  Bristol  Channel,  but  also  as  being  close  to 
the  great  Roman  iron  district  of  the  Forest  of 
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Dean."— T.  "Wright,  Celt,  Roman  and  Saxon, 
eh.  5. 

GLOGAU,  The  storming  of  (1642).  Sec 
Germany:  A.  D.  1640-lti4.'}. 

GLOSSATORS,  The.  See  Bologna:  IItii 
Century. — School  of  Law. 


GLOUCESTER,  Origin  of.    See  Glevitm. 
A.  D.  1643.— Siege  of.    See  England:  A.  D. 
1643  (August — Septkmheh). 


GLYCERIUS,  Roman  Emperor  (Western), 
A.  D.  47!J-474. 
GNOSTICS— GNOSTICISM.— "In  a  word 

,  .  .  Gnosticism  was  a  philosopliy  of  religion; 
but  in  wliut  sense  was  it  this  ?  Tlic  name  of 
Gnosticism  —  Gnosis — does  not  belong  exclu- 
sively to  the  group  of  phenomena  with  whose 
historical  explanation  we  are  here  concerned. 
Gnosis  is  a  general  idea ;  it  is  only  as  defined  in 
one  particular  manner  that  it  signifies  Christian 
Gnosticism  in  a  special  sense:  Gnosis  is  higher 
Knowledge,  Knowledge  that  has  a  clear  percep- 
tion of  the  foundations  on  which  it  rests,  and  the 
manner  in  which  its  structure  has  been  built  up ; 
a  Knowledge  that  is  completely  that  which,  ns 
Knowledge,  it  is  called  to  be.  In  this  sense  it 
fortns  the  natural  antithesis  to  Pistis,  Faith 
[whence  Pistics,  believing  Christians] :  if  it  is 
desired  to  denote  Knowledge  in  its  specific  difTer- 
ence  from  faith,  no  word  will  mark  the  distinc- 
tion more  significantly  than  Gnosis.  But  we 
find  that,  even  in  this  general  sense,  the  Know- 
ledge termed  Gnosis  is  a  religious  Knowledge 
rather  than  any  other;  for  it  is  not  speculative 
Knowledge  in  general,  but  only  such  as  is  con- 
cerned with  religion.  ...  In  its  form  and  con- 
tents Christian  Gnosticism  is  the  expansion  and 
development  of  Alexandrian  religious  philoso- 

f)hy ;  which  was  itself  an  ofifshoot  of  Greek  phi- 
osophy.  .  .  .  The  fundamental  character  of 
Gnosticism  in  all  its  forms  is  dualisiic.  It  is  its 
sharply -defined,  all-pervading  dualism  that,  more 
than  anything  else,  marks  it  directly  for  an  off- 
spring of  paganism.  ...  In  Gnosticism  the  two 
principles,  spirit  and  matter,  form  the  great  and 
general  antithesis,  within  the  bounds  of  which 
the  systems  move  with  all  that  they  contain.  .  .  . 
A  further  leading  Gnostic  conception  is  the 
Demiurgus.  The  two  highest  principles  being 
spirit  and  matter,  and  the  true  conception  of  a 
creation  of  the  world  being  thi:s  excluded,  it 
follows  in  the  Gnostic  systems,  and  is  a  charac- 
teristic feature  of  them,  that  they  separate  the 
creator  of  the  world  from  the  supreme  God,  and 

five  him  a  position  subordinate  to  the  latter. 
le  is  therefore  rather  the  artificer  than  the  creator 
of  the  world.  .  .  .  The  oldest  Gnostic  sects  are 
without  doubt  those  whose  name  is  not  derived 
from  a  special  fender,  but  cmly  stand  for  the 
general  notion  of  Gnosticism.  Such  a  name  is 
that  of  the  Ophites  or  Nsiassenes.  The  Gnostics 
are  called  Ophites,  brethren  of  the  Serpent,  not 
after  the  serpent  with  which  the  fathers  com- 
pared Gnosticism,  meaning  to  indicate  the  danger- 
ous poison  of  its  doctrine,  and  to  suggest  that  it 
wad  the  hydra,  which  as  soon  as  it  lost  one  head 
at  once  put  forth  another ;  but  because  the  ser- 
pent was  the  accepted  symbol  of  their  lofty 
Knowledge.  .  .  .  The  first  priests  and  supporters 
of  the  dogma  were,  according  to  the  author  of 
the  Philosophoumena,  the  so-called  Naassenes  — 
a  name  derived  from  the  Hebrew  name  of  the 


serpent.  They  afterwards  called  themselves 
Gnostics,  because  they  asserted  that  they  alone 
knew  tlie  things  that  are  deepest.  From  this 
root  the  one  heresy  divided  into  various  branches ; 
for  though  these  heretics  all  taught  a  like  doc- 
trine, their  dogmas  were  variou.s." — F.  C.  Baur, 
The  Church  Hint,  of  the  Mrst  Three  Centuries,  v. 
1,  2^P-  187-202.— "Bigotry  has  destroyed  their 
[the  Gnostics']  writings  so  thoroughly,  that  we 
know  little  of  them  except  from  hostile  sources. 
They  called  themselves  Christians,  but  cared 
little  for  the  authority  of  bishops  or  ajxKstles, 
and  borrowed  freely  from  cabalists,  Parsees,  as- 
trologers, and  Greek  philosophers,  in  building  up 
their  fantastic  systems.  .  .  .  Much  as  we  may 
fear  that  the  Gnostic  literature  was  more  re- 
markable for  boldness  in  spcculati(m  than  for 
clearness  of  reasoning  or  rcsjjcct  for  facts,  it  is  a 
great  pity  that  it  should  have  been  almost  en- 
tirely destroyed  bv  ecclesiastical  bigotry." — F. 
>I.  Holland,  The  iiise  of  Intellectual  Liberty,  ch. 
3,  sect.  6. 

Also  in:  .1.  L.  von  Mosheim,  Ilistoricol  Com- 
mentaries on  the  State  of  Christianity,  century 
1,  sect.  60-70,  century  2,  sect.  41-65.— C.  W. 
King,  The  Gnostics  and  their  Remains. —  A. 
Neander,  General  Jlist.  of  the  Christian  Religion 
and  Church,  r.  2. — See,  also,  Docetism. 

GOA,  Acquisition  by  the  Portuguese  (1510). 
See  Inui.v:  A.  1).  1498-1580. 

GODERICH  MINISTRY,  The.  See  Eng- 
land: A.  D.  1827-1828. 

GODFREY  DE  BOUILLON:  His  crusade 
and  his  kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  See  Culsades: 
A.  D.  1096-10'J9;  and  Jeiusalem:  A.  D.  1099, 
and  1099-1144. 

GODOLO,  Battle  of  (1849).  See  Austria: 
A.  D.  1848-1849. 

GODOLPHIN  AND  THE  ENGLISH 
TREASURY.  See  England:  A.  D.  1710- 
1712. 

GODWINE,  Earl :  Ascendancy  in  England. 
See  England:  A.  I)   1042-1066. 

GOIDEL,  The.    See  Celts,  The. 

GOITO,  Battles  of (1848).  See  Italy:  A.  D. 
1848-1849. 

GOLD  DISCOVERY  IN  AUSTRALIA. 
See  Australia  :  A.  D.  1839-1855. 

GOLD  DISCOVERY  IN  CALIFORNIA. 
SeeCALiKOUNiA:  A.  D.  1848-1849. 

GOLDEN  BIBLE,  The.  See  Mormoni8.m: 
A.  1).  180.5-1830. 

GOLDEN  BOOK  OF  VENICE.  See  Ven- 
ice: A.  I).  1032-1319. 

GOLDEN  BOUGH,  The.  See  Arician 
Ghove. 

GOLDEN  BULL,  Byzantine.— A  document 
to  which  the  emperor  attached  his  golden  seal 
was  called  by  the  Byzantines,  for  that  reason,  a 
chrysobulum  or  golden  bull.  The  term  was 
adopted  in  the  Western  or  Holy  Roman  Empire. 
— G.  Finlay,  Hist,  of  the  Byzantine  and  Greek 
Empires,  p.  190. 

GOLDEN  BULL  OF  CHARLES  IV.,The. 
See  Germ.vny:  A.  D.  1347-1493;  and  13th 
Century. 

GOLDEN  BULL  OF  HUNGARY.  See 
Hungary:  A.  I).  1114-1301. 

GOLDEN  CHERSONESE.     See  Chryse. 

GOLDEN  CIRCLE,  Knights,  of  the.— 
"David  Christy  published  his  Cotton  is  King' 
in  the  year  [1856]  in  which  Buchanan  was  elected 
[President  of  the  United  States],  and  the  Knights 
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GOLDEN  CIRCLE. 


GOOD  HOPE. 


ol  ""  Jiden  Circle  appear  to  have  organized 
aboi  %me  time.     Tlic  Golden  Circle  had  its 

centre  ^vana,  Cuba,  and  with  a  radius  of 

sixteen  degrees  (about  1,200  miles)  its  circum- 
ference took  in  Baltimore,  St.  Louis,  about  half 
of  Jlexico,  all  of  Central  America,  and  the  best 
portions  of  the  coast  along  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
Tlie  project  was,  to  establish  an  empire  with  this 
circle  for  its  territory,  and  by  controlling  four 
great  staples  —  rice,  tobacco,  sugar,  and  cotton  — 
practically  govern  the  commercial  world.  Just 
how  great  a  part  this  secret  organization  played 
in  the  scheme  of  secession,  nobody  that  was  not 
in  its  counsels  can  say ;  but  it  is  certain  that  it 
boasted,  probably  with  truth,  a  membership  of 
many  thousands." — Rossiter  Johnson,  Short  JJist. 
of  the  War  of  Secession,  p.  24. — During  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  War,  the  Order  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Golden  Circle  was  extended  (1862-1864)  through 
the  Northern  States,  as  a  secret  treasonable  or- 
ganization, in  aid  of  the  Southern  Rebellion. 
See  United  Statks  op  Am.  :  A.  D.  1864  (Octobek). 

GOLDEN  FLEECE,  Knights  of  the  OrdCi- 
of  the. —  "It  was  on  the  occasi(m of  his  marriage 
[A.  1).  1430]  that  Thilip  [Philip  the  Good,  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  Count  of  Flanders,  etc.],  desirous 
of  instituting  a  national  order  of  knighthood, 
chose  for  its  insignia  a  '  golden  fleece, '  with  the 
motto,  'Pretium  non  vile  laborum,'  —  not  to  be 
condemned  is  the  reward  of  labour.  .  .  .  For 
the  first  time  labour  was  given  heraldic  honours. 
The  pride  of  the  country  had  become  laden  with 
industrial  recollections,  its  hope  full  of  industrial 
triumphs;  if  feudalism  would  keep  its  hold,  it 
must  adopt  or  affect  the  national  fec.iig.  No 
longer  despised  was  the  recompense  of  toil; 
upon  the  honour  of  knighthood  it  should  so  be 
sworn ;  nay  knighthood  would  henceforth  wear 
appended  to  its  collar  of  gold  no  other  emblem 
than  its  earliest  and  most  valued  object — a  golden 
fleece."— W.  T.  McCullagh,  Industrial  llist.  of 
Free  Nations,  v.  2,  ch.  10. — "This  order  of  fniter- 
nitv,  of  equality  l)etween  nobles,  in  which  the 
duke  was  admonished,  'chaptered,'  just  the  same 
as  any  other,  this  council,  to  which  he  pretended 
to  communicate  Jiis  affairs,  was  at  bottom  a  tribu- 
nal where  the  haughtiest  found  the  duke  their 
judge ;  he  could  honour  or  dishonour  them  by  a 
sentence  of  the  order.  Their  scutcheon  answered 
for  them ;  huug  'ip  in  St.  Jean's,  Ghent,  it  could 
either  be  erased  or  blackened.  .  .  .  The  great 
ea.sily  consoled  themselves  for  degradation  at 
Paris  by  lawyers,  when  they  were  gloriticd  by 
the  duke  of  Burgundy  in  a  court  of  chivalry  in 
which  kings  took  their  seat." — J.  Michelet;  Hist, 
of  trance,  bk.  12,  ch.  4. — "The  number  of  the 
members  was  originally  fixed  at  31,  including 
the  sovereign,  as  the  head  and  chief  of  the  insti- 
tution. They  were  to  be :  '  Gentilshommes  de 
nom  ct  d'armes  sans  reproche.'  In  1516,  Pope 
Leo  X.  consented  to  increase  the  number  to  52, 
including  the  head.  After  the  accession  of 
Charles  V. ,  in  1556,  the  Austro-Spanish,  or,  rather, 
the  Spanisii-Dutch  line  of  the  house  of  Austria, 
remained  in  possession  of  the  Order.  In  1700, 
the  Emperor  Charles  VI.  and  King  Philip  of 
Spain  bo'.li  laid  claim  to  it.  .  .  .  It  now  passes 
by  the  respective  names  of  the  Spanish  or  Aus- 
trian 'Onler  of  the  Golden  Fleece,'  according  to 
the  country  where  it  is  issued." — Sir  B.  Burke, 
Book  of  Orders^  Knighthood,  p.  6. 

Also  in:  J.  F.  Kirk,  Ilist.  of  Charles  the  Bold, 
bk.  1,  ch.  2. 


GOLDEN  GATE,  The.—"  The  Bay  of  San 

Francisco  is  separated  by  [from]  the  sea  by  low 
mountain  ranges.  Looking  from  the  peaks  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  the  coast  mountains  present 
an  apparently  continuous  line,  with  only  a  single 
gap,  resembling  a  mountain  pass.  This  is  the 
entrance  to  the  great  bay.  ...  On  the  south, 
the  bordering  mountains  come  down  in  a  narrow 
ridge  of  broken  hills,  terminating  in  a  precipitous 
point,  against  which  the  sea  breaks  Jieavily.  On 
the  northern  side,  the  mountain  presents  a  bold 
promontory,  rising  in  a  few  miles  to  a  lieight  of 
two  or  three  thousand  feet.  Between  these 
points  is  the  strait  —  about  one  mile  broad  in  the 
narrowest  part,  and  five  miles  long  from  the  sea 
to  the  bay.  To  this  Gate  I  gave"  the  name  of 
Chrysopylo-,  or  Golden  Gate ;  for  the  same  rea- 
sons that  the  harbor  of  Byzantium  (Constanti- 
nople afterwards),  was  called  Chr^  soceras,  or 
Golden  Horn.  Passing  through  this  gate,  the 
bay  opens  to  the  right  and  left,  extending  in 
each  direction  about  35  miles,  making  a  total 
length  of  more  than  70,  and  a  coast  of  about  275 
miles." — J.  C.  Fremont,  Memoirs  of  my  life,  v.  1, 
p.  512. 

GOLDEN  HORDE,  The.  See  Mongols: 
A.  D.  1238-1391. 

GOLDEN  HORN,  The.     See  Byzantium. 

GOLDEN  HORSESHOE,  Knights  of  the. 
SeeViRoiNiA:  A.  D.  1710-1716. 

GOLDEN  HOUSE,  The.— The  imperial  pal- 
ace at  Rome,  as  restored  by  Nero  after  the  great 
fire,  was  called  the  Golden  House.  It  was  de- 
stroyed by  Vespasian. — C.  Merivale,  Hist,  of  the 
Romans  under  the  Empire,  ch.  53  and  90. 

GOLDEN,  OR  BORROME AN,  LEAGUE, 
The.     See  Switzeuland:  A.  I).  1579-1630. 

GOLDEN  SPUR,  Order  of  the.— An  order  of 
knighthood  instituted  in  1550  by  Pope  Paul  III. 

GOLDSBORO,  General  Sherman's  march 
to.  See  United  States  of  Am.  :  A.  D.  1865 
(Februaky — March:  Tiie  Carolinas),  and 
(February — March:  N.  Carolina). 

GOLIAD,  Massacre  at  (1836).  See  Texas: 
A.  D.  1824-1836. 

GOLOWSTSCHIN,  Battle  of  (1708).  See 
Scandinavian  States  (Sweden):  A.  D.  1707- 
1718. 

GOLYMIN,  Battle  of  (1806).  See  Germany: 
A.  D.  1806-1807. 

GOMER,  OR  OMER,  The.     See  Ephah. 

GOMERISTS.  See  Netherlands:  A.  D. 
1603-1619. 

GOMPHL— Gomphi,  a  city  on  the  border  of 
Thessaly,  shut  its  gates  against  Co-sar,  shortly 
before  the  battle  of  Pharsalia.  He  halted  one 
day  in  his  march,  stormed  the  town  and  gave  it 
up  to  his  soldiers  to  be  sacked. — G.  Long,  De- 
cline of  the  Ilomnn  liepxiblic,  v.  5,  ch.  15. 

GONDS,  The.    See  India:  The  aboriginal 

INHAIIITANTS. 

GONFALONIERE.    See  Carroccio. 

GONZAGA,  The  House  of.—"  The  house  of 
Gonzaga  held  sovereign  power  at  Mantua,  first 
as  captains,  then  as  marquesses,  then  as  dukes, 
for  nearly  400  years  "  (1328-1708).— E.  A.  Free- 
man, Historical  Geog.  of  Europe,  v.  1,  p.  243. 

GOOD  ESTATE  OF  RIENZI,  The.  See 
Rome:  A.  D.  1347-1354. 


GOOD  HOPE,  Cape  of:      The   Discovery 
and  the  Name.    See  Portugal  :  A.  D.  1463-1498. 
The  Colonization.    Sec  South  Afbica. 
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GOORKAS,  OR  GURKHAS  OR  GHOR- 
KAS,  The.  See  India:  The  Abouioinal  I^-- 
HABITANTS;  and  A.  I).  1805-1816. 

GOOROO,  OR  GURU.    See  Sikhs. 

GORDIAN   I.  and   II.,   Roman  Emperors, 

A.  D.  238 Gordian   III.,  Roman  Emperor, 

A.  D.  238-244. 

GORDIAN  KNOT,  Cutting  the.— "It  was 
about  February  or  March  333  B.  C,  when  Alex- 
ander reached  Gordium;  where  he  appears  to 
have  halted  for  some  time,  giving  to  the  troops 
which  had  been  with  him  in  Pisidia  a  repose 
doubtless  nnedful.  While  at  Gordium,  he  per- 
formed the  memorable  exploit  familiarly  known 
as  the  cutting  of  the  Gordian  knot.  There  was 
preserved  in  the  citadel  an  ancient  waggon  of 
rude  structure,  said  by  the  legend  to  have  once 
belonged  to  the  peasant  Gordius  and  his  son 
Midas  —  the  primitive  rustic  kings  of  Phrygia, 
designated  as  such  l-y  the  Gods  and  chosen  by 
the  people.  The  cord  (composed  of  fibres  from 
the  bark  of  the  cornel  tree),  attaching  the  yoke  of 
this  waggon  to  the  pole,  was  so  twisted  and  en- 
tangled as  to  form  a  knot  of  singular  complexity, 
which  no  one  had  ever  been  able  to  untie.  An 
oracle  had  pronounced,  that  to  the  person  who 
Bhould  untie  it  the  empire  of  Asia  was  destined. 
.  .  .  Alexander,  on  inspecting  the  knot,  was  as 
much  perplexed  as  others  had  been  before  him, 
until  at  length,  in  a  fit  of  impatience,  he  drew 
his  sword  and  severed  the  cord  in  two.  By 
everyone  this  was  accepted  as  a  solution  of  the 
problem." — G.  Grote,  llUt.  of  Greece,  pt.  2,  ch.  93. 

GORDON,    General    Charles    George,    in 

China.     See  China  :  A.  D.  1850-1864 In  the 

Soudan.  See  Egypt:  A.  D.  1870-1883,  and 
1884-1885. 

GORDON  RIOTS,  The.  See  England: 
A.  T>   1778-1780. 

GuRDYENE,  OR  CORDYENE,  OR  COR- 
DUENE.— The  tribes  of  the  Carduchi  which 
anciently  occupied  the  region  of  northern  Meso- 
potamia, east  of  the  Tigris,  have  given  their 
name  permanently  to  the  country,  but  in  vari- 
ously modified  forms.  In  the  Greek  and  Roman 
period  it  was  known  as  Gordyene,  Cordyene, 
Corduene;  at  the  present  day  it  is  Kurdis- 
tan. Under  the  Parthian  domination  in  Asia, 
Gordyene  was  a  tributary  kingdom.     In  the  early 

Eart  of  the  last  century  B.  C.  it  was  conquered 
y  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  who  chose  a  site 
within  it  for  building  his  vast  new  capital, Tigrano- 
certa,  to  populate  which  twelve  Greek  cities  were 
stripped  of  inhabitants.  It  was  included  among 
the  conquests  of  Trajan  for  the  Romans,  but  re- 
linquished by  Hadrian.— G  Rawlinson,  Sixth 
Great  Oriental  Monarchy,  ch.  10,  and  after. — See, 
also,  Carduchi,  The. 

GORGES,  Sir  Ferdinando,  and  the  coloniza- 
tion of  Maine.  See  New  England:  A.  D.  1021- 
1631,  and  1685;  also  ^Iaine:  A.  D.  1639. 

GORM,  King  of  Denmark,  A.  D.  883-941. 

GOROSZLO,  Battle  of  (i6oi).  See  B.u.kan 
AND  Danubian  States:  14tu-18tii  Centuries 

(ROUMANIA,  &€.). 

GORTYN.    See  Crete. 

GOSHEN,  Land  of.  See  Jews:  The  Route 
OF  the  Exodvs. 

GOSNOLDS  VOYAGE  TO  NEW  ENG- 
LAND.    See  Amekica:  A.  D.  1602-1605. 

GOSPORT  NAVY  YARD,  Abandonment 
and  destruction  of  the.  Sec  United  States  of 
Am.  :  A.  D,  1861  (April). 


GOTHA,  Origin  of  the  Dukedom  of.  See 
Saxony:  A.  1).  llsO-1553. 

GOTHI  MINORES,  The.  See  Goths:  A.  D. 
341-381. 

GOTHIA,  in  central  Europe.  See  Goths 
(Visigoths):  A.  I).  376. 

GOTHIA,  in  Gaul. — Septimania,  the  strip  of 
land  along  the  Mediterranean  between  the  Pyre- 
nees and  the  Rhone,  was  the  last  possession  of 
the  Goths  in  Gaul,  and  the  name  Gothia  became 
for  a  time  attached  to  it. — E.  A.  Freeman,  Hist. 
Geog.  of  Europe,  ch.  5,  sect.  5. — See  Goths  (Visi- 
goths): A.  D.  419-451. 

GOTHINI,  The.— T)  '  ".otini  or  Gothini  were 
a  people  of  ancient  Gen.  who  "  are  probably 
to  be  placed  in  Silesia,  uoout  Breslau."  "The 
Gotini  and  Osi  [who  held  a  part  of  modern  Gal- 
licia,  under  the  Carpathian  mountains]  are  proved 
by  their  respective  Gallic  and  Pannonian  tongues, 
as  well  as  by  the  fact  of  their  enduring  tribute, 
not  to  be  Germans.  .  .  .  The  Gotini,  to  complete 
their  degradation,  actually  work  iron  mines." — 
Tacitus,  Minor  Works,  trann.  hy  Church  and Drod- 
nbb  :  The  Germany,  vith  qeoq .  notes. 

GOTHLAND  IN  SWEDEN.    See  Goths: 

OlMGIN  OF  THE. 

GOTHONES,  The.— A  tribe  in  ancient  Ger- 
many, mentioned  by  Tacitus.  They  "probably 
dwelt  on  either  side  of  the  Vistula,  the  Baltic 
being  their  northern  boundary.  Consequently, 
their  settlements  would  coincide  with  i)()rti()ns  of 
Pomerania  a^.;!  Prussia.  Dr.  Latham  thinks  they 
were  identical  with  the  .^stii.  ' — Church  and 
Brodribb,  Geog.  Notes  to  the  Germany  of  Tacitus. 
— See  Goths,  Origin  of  the. 


GOTHS,  Origin  of  the.— "The  Scandinavian 
,  origin  of  the  Goths  has  given  rise  to  much  dis- 
cussion, and  has  been  denied  by  several  emii.ent 
modern  scholars.  The  only  reasons  in  favor  of 
their  Scandinavian  origin  are  the  testimony  of 
Jornandcs  and  the  existence  of  the  name  of  Goth- 
land in  Sweden ;  but  the  testimony  of  Jornandes 
contains  at  the  best  only  the  tradition  of  the 
people  respecting  their  origin,  which  is  never  of 
much  value;  and  the  mere  fact  of  the  existence 
of  the  name  of  Gothland  in  Sweden  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  prove  that  this  country  was  the  original 
abode  of  the  people.  When  the  Romans  first 
saw  the  Goths,  in  the  reign  of  Caracalla,  they 
dwelt  in  the  land  of  the  Getas  [on  the  northern 
side  of  the  lower  Danube].  Hence  .Jornandes, 
Procopius,  and  many  other  writers,  both  ancient 
and  modern,  supposed  the  Goths  to  be  the  same 
as  the  Gctie  of  the  earlier  historians.  But  the 
latter  writers  always  regarded  the  Geta;  as  Thra- 
cians;  and  if  their  opinion  was  correct,  they 
could  have  had  no  connection  with  the  Goths. 
Still,  it  is  a  startling  fact  that  a  nation  called 
Gothi  should  have  emigrated  from  Germany,  and 
settled  accidtntally  in  the  country  of  a  people 
with  a  name  so  like  their  own  as  that  of  Getie. 
This  may  have  hapi)encd  by  accident,  but  cer- 
tainly all  the  probabilities  are  against  it.  Two 
hypotheses  have  been  brought  forward  in  modern 
times  to  meet  this  difficulty.  One  is  that  of 
Grimm,  in  his  History  of  tliO  German  Language, 
who  supposes  that  there  was  no  migration  of  the 
Goths  at  all,  that  they  were  on  the  Lower  Danube 
from  the  beginning,  and  that  they  were  known 
to  the  earlier  Greek  and  Latin  writers  as  Gettc: 
but  the  great  objection  to  this  opinion  is  the  gen- 
eral belief  of  the  earlier  writers  that  the  GetsB 
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were  Thrncians,  and  the  latter  were  certainly  not 
Germans.  The  other  is  that  of  Latham,  who 
Bupposcs,  with  much  Ingenuity,  that  the  name  of 
Get,  or  Goth,  was  the  general  name  given  hy  the 
Slavonic  nations  to  flie  Lithuanians.  According 
to  this  theory,  the  Goth-ones,  or  Guth-ones,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Vistula,  mentioned  by  Tacitus 
and  Ptolemy,  are  Lithuanians,  and  the  Get-a;,  on 
the  Danube,  belong  to  the  same  nation.  La- 
tham also  believes  that  the  Goths  of  a  later  period 
were  Germans  who  migrated  to  the  Danube,  but 
that  they  did  not  bear  the  name  of  Goths  till 
they  settled  in  the  country  of  the  Geta;.  See  La- 
tham, The  Germania  of  Tacitus,  Epil. ,  p.  xxxviii. , 
seq." — W.  Smith,  Note  to  Gibbon's  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  eh.  10.— "The  first 
clear  utterance  of  tradition  among  the  Goths 
points  to  Sweden  as  their  home.  It  is  true  that 
this  theory  of  the  Swedish  origin  of  the  Goths 
has  of  late  been  strenuously  combatted,  but  until 
it  is  actually  disproved  (if  that  be  possible)  it 
seems  better  to  accept  it  as  a  ■  working  hypothe 
sis, '  and,  at  the  very  least,  a  legend  which  influ- 
enced the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  nation 
itself.  Condensing  the  narrative  of  Jornandes 
...  we  get  some  such  results  as  these:  'The 
island  of  Scanzia  [peninsula  of  Norway  and 
Sweden]  lies  in  the  Northern  Ocean,  opposite  the 
mouths  of  the  Vistula,  in  shape  like  a  cedar-leaf. 
In  this  island,  a  warehouse  of  nations  ("offlcina 
gentium"),  dwelt  the  Goths,  with  many  other 
tribes,'  whnoc  uncouth  names  are  for  the  most 
part  forgocten,  though  the  Swedes,  the  Fins,  the 
Heruli,  are  familiar  to  us.  'From  this  island 
the  Goths,  under  their  king  Berig,  set  forth  in 
search  of  new  homes.  They  had  but  three  ships. 
and  as  one  of  these  during  their  passage  always 
lagged  behind,  they  called  her  "Gepanta,"  "the 
torpid  one,"  and  her  crew,  whoever  after  showed 
themselves  more  sluggish  and  clumsy  than  their 
companions  when  they  became  a  nation,  bore  a 
name  derived  from  this  circumstance,  Gepidae, 
the  Loiterers '. "  Settling,  first,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Vistula,  these  Gothic  wanderers  increased  in 
numbers  until  they  were  forced  once  more  to  mi- 
grate sou.iiward  and  eastward,  seeking  a  larger 
and  more  satisfactory  home.  In  time,  they  reached 
the  shores  of  the  Euxine.  "The  date  of  this  mi- 
gration of  the  Goths  is  uncertain ;  but,  as  far  as 
we  can  judge  from  the  indications  afforded  by  con- 
temporary Roman  events,  it  was  somewhere  be- 
tween 100  and  200  A.  D.  At  any  rate,  by  the  mid- 
dle of  the  third  century,  we  find  them  firmly  plant- 
ed in  the  South  of  Russia.  They  are  now  divided 
into  three  nations,  the  Ostrogoths  on  the  East,  the 
Visigoths  on  the  West,  the  lazy  Gepidae  a  little  to 
the  rear — that  is,  to  the  North  of  both.  ...  It 
is  important  for  us  to  remember  that  these  men 
are  Teutons  of  the  Teutons.  .  .  ,  Sloreover,  the 
evidence  of  language  shows  that  among  the  Teu- 
tonic races  they  belonged  to  the  #jOW  German 
family  of  peoples:  more  nearly  allied,  that  is  to 
say,  to  the  Dutch,  the  Frieslanders,  and  to  our 
own  Saxon  forefathers,  all  of  whom  dwelt  by 
the  flat  shores  of  the  German  Ocean  or  the  Baltic 
Sea,  than  to  the  Suabians  and  other  High  German 
tribes  who  dwelt  among  the  hills." — T.  Hodgkin, 
Italy  and  Her  Invaders,  introd.,  ch.  3  {v.  1). 

Also  in  :  T.  Mommsen,  Hist,  of  Rome,  bk.  8, 
ch.  6.— T.  Smith,  Anninius,  pt.  2,  ch.  2.— See, 
also.  Vandals. 

Acquisition  of  Bosphonis. — "  The  little  king- 
dom of  Bosphorus,  whose  capital  was  situated  on 


the  straits  through  which  the  Moeotis  communi- 
cates itself  to  the  Euxine,  was  composed  of  de- 
generate Greeks  and  half-civilized  barbarians.  It 
subsisted  as  an  independent  state  from  the  time 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  was  at  last  swallowed 
up  by  the  ambition  of  Jlithridates,  and,  with  the 
rest  of  his  dominions,  sunk  under  the  weight  of 
the  Roman  arms.  From  the  reign  of  Augustus 
the  kings  of  Bosphorus  were  the  humble  but  not 
useless  allies  of  the  empire.  By  presents,  by 
arms,  and  by  a  slight  fortification  drawn  across 
the  isthmus,  thej  effectually  guarded,  against  the 
roving  plunderers  of  Sarmatia,  the  access  of  a 
country  which,  from  its  peculiar  situation  and 
convenient  harbours,  commanded  the  Euxine  Sea 
and  Asia  3Iinor.  As  long  as  the  sceptre  was  pos- 
sessed by  a  lineal  succession  of  kings,  they  acquit- 
ted themselves  of  their  important  charge  with 
vigilance  and  success.  Domestic  factions,  and 
the  fears  or  private  interest  of  obscure  usurpers 
who  seized  on  the  vacant  throne,  admitted  the 
Goths  [already,  in  the  third  century,  in  possession 
of  the  neigliboring  region  about  the  mouth  of 
the  Dneiperj  into  the  heart  of  Bosphorus.  AVith 
the  acquisition  of  a  superfluous  waste  of  fertile 
soil,  the  conquerors  obtained  the  coniniund  of  a 
naval  force  sufficient  to  transport  their  unnies  to 
the  coast  of  Asia. " — E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  ch.  10. 

A.  D.  244-251. — First  invasions  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire. — As  early  as  the  reign  of  Alexan- 
der Severus  A.  D.  (222-235)  the  Goths,  then  in- 
habiting the  Ukraine,  had  troubled  Dacia  Avith 
incursions ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Philip,  called  the  Arabian  (244-21V)/, 
that  they  invaded  the  Empire  in  force,  passing 
through  Dacia  and  crossing  the  Danube  Into 
!Mffisia  (Bulgaria).  They  had  been  bribed  by  a 
subsidy  to  refrain  from  pillaging  Roman  terri- 
tory, but  complained  that  their  "  stipendia  "  had 
not  been  paid.  They  made  their  way  without 
opposition  to  the  city  of  Marcianopolis,  which 
Trajan  had  founded  in  honor  of  his  si'-ter,  and 
which  was  the  cai)ital  of  one  of  the  two  prov- 
inces into  which  Ma>sia  had  been  divided.  The 
inhabitants  ransomed  themselves  by  the  payment 
of  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  the  barbarians  re- 
tired. But  their  expedition  had  been  successful 
enough  to  tempt  a  speedy  repetition  of  it,  and  the 
year  250  found  them,  a^^ain,  in  Mcrsia,  ravaging 
thecountrj^  with  little  hmdrance.  The  following 
year  they  crossed  the  Ha-mus  or  Balkan  mountains 
and  laid  siege  to  the  important  city  of  Philip- 
popolis  —  capital  of  Thrace,  founded  by  Philip  of 
Macedon.  Now,  however,  a  capable  and  vigorous 
emperor,  Decius,  was  briefly  wearing  the  Rcmian 
purple.  He  met  the  Goths  and  fought  them  so 
valiantly  that  30,000  are  said  to  have  been  slain; 
yet  the  victory  remained  with  the  barbarians,  and 
Philippopolis  was  not  saved.  They  took  it  by 
storm,  put  100,000  of  its  inhabitants  to  the  sword 
and  left  nothing  in  the  ruins  of  the  city  worth 
carrying  away.  Meantime  the  enterprismg  Ro- 
man emperor  had  reanimated  and  recruited  his 
troops  and  had  secured  positions  which  cut  off 
the  retreat  of  the  Gothic  host.  The  peril  of  the 
barbarians  seemed  so  great,  in  fact,  that  they 
offered  to  surrender  their  whole  booty  and  their 
captives,  if  they  might,  on  so  doing,  march  out 
of  the  country  undisturbed.  Decius  sternly  re- 
jected the  proposition,  and  so  provoked  his  dan- 
gerous enemies  to  a  despair  which  was  fatal  to 
him.    In  a  terrible  battle  that  was  fought  before 
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the  close  of  the  year  251,  at  a  place  in  Mopslu 
called  Forum  Trel'onii,  the  Itoman  emperor  per- 
ished, with  the  greater  part  of  his  army.  Tlie 
successor  of  Decius,  Gallus,  made  haste  to  arrange 
a  payment  of  annual  peace-money  to  the  Goths, 
which  persuaded  them  to  retire  across  the  Dan- 
ube.— E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Itoman 
Empire,  cli.  10. 

Also  xn  :  T.  Hodgkin,  Italy  and  Iler  Invaders, 
introd. ,  ch.  3  (».  1). 

A.  D.  258-267.  —  Naval  expeditions  in  the 
East. — Having  acquired  comnmiid  of  a  port  and 
a  navy  by  their  conquest  of  or  alliance  with  the 
little  kingdom  of  Bosporus  in  the  Chcrsoni'sus 
Taurica  (modern  Crimea),  the  Goths  launched 
forth  boldly  upon  a  series  of  naval  muraiiding 
expeditions,  which  spread  terror  and  destruction 
along  the  coasts  of  the  Euxine,  the  -^Egean  and 
the  straits  between.  The  lirst  city  to  suffer  was 
Pityus,  on  the  Euxine,  which  they  totally  de- 
stroyed, A.  D.  258.  The  next  was  Trebizond, 
which  fell  a  victim  to  the  negligence  with  which 
its  strong  "alls  were  guarded.  The  Goths  loaded 
their  ships  with  the  enormous  booty  that  they 
look  from  Trebizond,  and  left  it  almost  a  ruined 
city  of  the  dead.  Another  expedition  reached 
Bithynia,  where  the  rich  and  splendid  cities  of 
Ciialcedon,  Nicea,  Nicomedia,  Prusa,  Apamtca, 
and  others  were  pillaged  and  more  or  less  wan- 
tonly destroyed.  "  In  the  year  2()7,  another  fleet, 
consisting  of  500  vessels,  manned  chiefly  by  the 
Goths  and  Heruls  [or  Heruli],  passed  the  Bos- 
phorus  and  the  Hellespont.  They  seized  Byzan- 
tium and  Chry-sopolis,  and  adviinced,  puuidering 
the  islands  and  coasts  of  the  ^gean  Sea,  and 
laying  waste  many  of  the  principal  cities  of  the 
Peloponnesus.  Cyzicus,  Lemnos,  Skyros,  Cor- 
inth, Sparta,  and  Argos  are  named  as  having 
suffered  by  their  ravages.  From  the  time  of 
Sylla's  conquest  of  Athens,  a  period  of  nearly 
850  years  had  elapsed,  during  which  Attica  had 
escaped  the  evils  of  war;  yet  when  the  Athenians 
were  called  upon  to  defend  ilicir  homes  against 
the  Goths,  they  displayed  a  spirit  worthy  of  tlieir 
ancient  fame.  An  oflicer,  named  Cleodamus,  had 
been  sent  by  the  government  from  Byzantium  to 
Athens,  in  order  to  repair  the  fortifications,  but 
a  division  of  tiiese  Goths  landed  at  the  Piraeus 
and  succeeded  in  carrying  Athens  by  storm,  be- 
fore any  means  were  taken  for  its  defence.  Dex- 
ippus,  an  Athenian  of  rank  in  the  Roman  service, 
soon  contrived  to  reassemble  the  garrison  of  the 
Acropolis ;  and  by  joining  to  it  such  of  the  citi- 
zens as  possessed  some  knowledge  of  military 
discipline,  or  some  spirit  for  warlike  enterprise, 
he  formed  a  little  army  of  2,000  men.  Choosing 
a  strong  position  in  the  Olive  Grove,  he  circum- 
scribed the  movements  of  the  Goths,  and  so 
harassed  them  by  a  close  blockade  that  they  were 
soon  compelled  to  abandon  Athens.  Cleodamus, 
who  was  not  at  Athens  when  it  was  surprised, 
had  in  the  meantime  assembled  a  fleet  and  gained 
a  naval  victory  over  a  division  of  the  barbarian 
fleet.  These  re/erses  were  a  prelude  to  the  ruin 
of  the  Goths.  A  Roman  fleet  entered  the  Archi- 
pelago, and  a  Roman  army,  under  the  emperor 
Gallienus,  marched  into  Illyricum ;  the  separate 
divisions  of  the  Gothic  expedition  were  every- 
where overtaken  by  these  forces,  and  destroyed 
in  detail.  During  this  invasion  of  the  empire, 
one  of  the  divisions  of  the  Gothic  army  cros.sed 
the  Hellespont  into  Asia,  and  succeeded  in  plun- 
dering the  cities  of  the  Troad,  and  in  destroying 


the  celebrated  temple  of  Diana  of  Ephesus.  .  .  . 
'i  ne  celebrity  of  Alliens,  and  the  presence  of  the 
historian  Dexippus,  have  given  to  this  incursion 
of  the  bar.urians  a  prominent  place  in  history; 
but  many  exi)editions  are  casually  mentioned 
which  must  have  inllic^ted  greater  losses  on  th. 
Greeks,  and  si)read  devastation  more  widely  over 
the  country."— G.  Fiulay,  Greece  Under  the  lio- 
mam,  ch.  1,  Kct.  14. 

Also  in:  E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
lioiiuni  Empire,  ch.  10. 

A.  D.  268-270.— Defeat  by  Claudius.— "Clau- 
dius II.  and  his  successor  Aurelian,  notwith- 
standing the  shortness  of  their  reigns,  effectually 
dissipated  the  mosquito-swarms  of  barl)ariau  in- 
vaders and  provincial  usurpers  wlio  were  ruin- 
ing the  unhappy  dominions  of  Gallienus.  The 
two  campaigns  (of  208  and  260)  in  which  the 
Emperor  Claudius  vanciuished  the  barbarians 
ore  related  with  great  brevity,  and  in  such  a 
shape  that  it  is  not  ea.sy  to  harmonise  even  the 
scanty  details  which  are  preserved  for  us.  It 
seems  clear,  however,  that  the  Gotlif-  'both  Ostro- 
goths and  Visigotlis),witli  all  their  kindred  tribes, 
poured  themselves  upon  Thrace  and  M;"edonia 
in  vaster  numbers  than  ever.  The  pivvious 
movements  of  these  nations  had  been  probably 
but  robber-inroads:  this  was  a  national  immigra- 
tion. ...  A  few  years  earlier,  so  vast  an  irrup- 
tion must  inevitably  have  ruined  the  Roman 
Empire.  But  now,  under  Chudius,  the  army, 
once  more  subjected  to  strict  discipline,  Lad  re- 
gained, or  was  rapidly  regaining,  its  tone,  and 
the  Gothic  multitudes, vainly  i)recipitatii"?;  them- 
selves against  it,  by  the  very  vastness  '>f  their 
unwieldy  masses,  hastened  their  own  desti  uction. 
A  great  battle  was  fought  at  Naissus  (Nisch,  in 
Servia),  a  battle  which  was  not  a  complete  vic- 
tory, which  according  to  one  authority  was  even 
a  defeat  for  the  Romans,  but  since  the  barbarians 
as  an  immediate  consequence  of  it  lost  50,000 
men,  their  doubtful  victory  may  fair'/  be  counted 
as  a  defeat.  In  the  next  campaign  they  were 
shut  up  in  the  intricate  passes  of  the  Balkans  by 
the  Roman  cavalry.  Under  tln'  pressure  of  fam- 
ine they  killed  and  eat  the  cattle  that  drew 
their  waggons,  so  parting  with  tneir  last  chance 
of  return  to  their  northern  homes.  ...  At  length 
the  remnants  of  the  huge  host  seem  to  have 
disbanded,  some  to  have  entered  the  service  of 
their  conqueror  as  'focderati,'  and  manj'  to 
have  remained  as  hired  labourers  to  plough  the 
fields  which  they  had  once  hoped  to  conquer. 
.  .  .  The  va.st  number  of  unburied  corpses  bred 
a  pestilence,  to  wiiich  the  Emperor  fell  a  victim. 
His  successor  Aurelian,  the  conqueror  of  Zenobia 
.  .  made  peace  wisely  as  well  as  war  bravely, 
and,  prudently  determining  on  *he  final  abandon- 
ment of  the  Roman  provi^ice  of  Dacia,  he  con- 
ceded to  the  Goths  the  undisturbed  possession  of 
that  region  [A.  I).  270],  on  condition  of  their  not 
crossing  the  Danube  to  molest  Aloesia.  Trans- 
lating these  terms  into  the  language  of  modem 
geography,  we  may  say,  roughly,  that  the  re- 
pose of  Servia  and  Bulgaria  was  guaranteed  by 
the  final  separation  from  the  Roman  Empire  of 
Hungary,  Transylvania,  Moldavia,  and  Walhi- 
chia,  which  became  from  this  time  forward  the 
acknowledged  home  of  the  Gothic  nation.  .  .  . 
For  about  a  century  (from  270  to  365)  the  Goths 
appear  to  have  been  with  little  exception  at 
peace  with  Rome." — T.  Hodgkin,  Italy  arid  Iler 
Invaders,  introd.,  ch.  3. 
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A.  D.  341-3SX.— Conversion  to  Christianity. 

—  The  introduction  of  Cliristianity  among  the 
Goths  seems  to  have  begun  while  tliey  were  yet 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  Danube  and  tlie  Bhiclc 
Sea.  It  first  resulted,  no  doubt,  from  tiie  inllu- 
ence  of  many  Cliristian  captives  who  were  swept 
from  Iheir  homes  in  Mtt'sia,  Greece,  and  Asia 
Jlinor,  and  carried  away  to  spend  their  lives  in 
slavery  among  the  barbarians.  To  tliese  were 
probably  added  a  considerable  number  of  Chris- 
tian refugees  from  l{on>  n  persecution,  before  the 
period  of  Constantin(  liut  it  was  not  imtil  tlic 
time  of  UltJlas,  the  gimt  apostle  and  bishop  of 
the  Goths  (supposed  to  liave  held  the  oflice  of 
bishop  among  them  from  about  A.  D.  341  to  381), 
that  the  development  and  organization  of  Chris- 
tianit)'  in  the  Gothic  nation  assumed  importance. 
Ultllas  is  represented  to  have  been  a  descendant 
of  one  of  the  Christian  captives  alluded  to  above. 
Eitiier  as  an  ambassador  or  as  a  hostage,  he  seems 
to  have  passed  some  years  in  ids  early  manhood 
at  Constantinople.  There  he  acquired  a  familiar 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages, 
and  became  fitted  for  his  great  work —  the  reduc- 
ing of  the  Gothic  language  toawritten  form, with 
an  alphabet  partly  in  vtnted,  partly  adapted  from 
the  Greek,  and  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into 
that  tongue.  The  early  labors  of  Ulfilas  among 
his  countrymen  beyond  the  Danube  were  inter- 
rupted by  an  outbreak  of  persecution,  which 
drove  him,  with  a  consi('orable  body  of  Christian 
Goths,  to  seek  shelter  Within  the  Roman  empire. 
They  were  permitted  to  settle  in  Mcesia,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Balkans,  round  about  Nicopolis,  and 
near  the  site  of  modern  Tirnova.  Tliere  they 
acquired  the  name  of  the  Gothi  IMinores,  or 
Lesser  Goths.  From  this  Gothic  settlement  of 
Ulfllas  in  SIresia  the  alphabet  and  written  lan- 

fuage  to  which  he  gave  form  have  been  called 
loeso-Gothic.  The  Bible  of  Ulfdas  — the  first 
missionary  translation  of  the  Scriptures  —  with 
the  personal  labors  of  the  apostle  and  his  dis- 
ciples, were  powerfully  influential,  without  doubt, 
in  the  Christianizing  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
Gotlis,  and  of  their  German  neighbors,  likewise. 
But  Ulfllas  had  imbibed  tlie  doctrines  of  Arian- 
ism,  or  of  Semi-Arianism,  at  Constantinople,  and 
he  communicated  that  heresy  (as  it  was  branded 
by  the  Athanasian  triumph)  to  all  the  barbarian 
world  within  the  range  of  Gothic  influence.  It 
followed  that,  when  the  kingdoms  of  the  Goths, 
the  "« andals,  and  the  Burgundians  were  estab- 
lished in  the  west,  they  had  to  contend  with  the 
hostility  of  the  orthodox  or  Catholic  western 
church,  and  were  undermined  by  it.  That  hos- 
tility had  much  to  do  with  the  breaking  down 
of  those  states  and  with  the  better  success  of  the 
orthodox  Franks. — C.  A.  A.  Scott,  Ulfilan,  Apostle 
of  the  Go^A*.— See,  also,  Fkanks:  A.  D.  481-511. 
(Ostrogoths)  A.  D.  350-375. — The  empire  of 
Ermanaric  or  Hermanric. — "Ermanaric,  who 
seems  to  have  been  chosen  king  about  the  year 
350,  was  a  great  warrior,  like  many  of  his  pre- 
decessors; but  his  policy,  and  the  objects  for 
which  he  fought,  were  markedly  different  from 
theirs.  .  .  .  Ermanaric  made  no  attempt  to  in- 
vade the  provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire;  but 
he  resolved  to  make  Ins  Ostrogothic  kingdom  tlie 
centre  of  a  great  empire  of  his  own.  The  scat  of 
his  kingdom  was,  as  tradition  tt'lls  us,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Dnieper  [and  it  extended  to  the 
Baltic^.  ...  A  Roman  historian  compares  Er- 
mananc  to  Alexander  the  Great ;  and  many  ages 


afterwards  his  fame  survived  in  the  poetic  tradi 
tions  of  Germans,  Norsemen  and  An^lo-Saxous, 
.  .  .  Ermanaric  was  the  first  king  smce  Ostro 
gotha  who  belonged  to  the  Amaling  family.  .  . 
Henceforward  the  kingship  of  the  Ostrogoths  be 
came  hereditary  among  the  descendants  of  Er 
manaric.  During  this  time  the  Visigoths  appear 
to  have  bera  practically  independent,  divided 
into  separp.e  tribes  ruled  by  their  own  'judges' 
or  chieftains;  but  ...  it  is  prol)able  that  in 
theory  they  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the 
Ostrogothic  king.  .  .  .  Ermanaric  died  in  the 
year  375,  and  the  Ostrogoths  were  subdued  by 
the  Ilunnish  king  Balamber.  For  a  whole  cen- 
tury they  remained  subject  to  the  Huns."  One 
section  of  tlie  Ostrogothic  nation  escaped  from 
the  liunnish  conquest  and  joined  the  Visigoths, 
who  found  a  refuge  on  the  Roman  side  of  the 
Danube.  The  bulk  of  the  nation  bore  the  yoke 
until  the  death  of  the  great  Hun  king,  Attila,  in 
453,  when  the  strife  between  his  sons  gave  them 
an  opportunity  to  throw  it  off. — II.  Bradley, 
Storiiof  the  Goths,  ch.  5.— "The  forecast  of  Eu- 
ropean history  which  then  [during  the  reign  of 
Hermanric]  seemed  probable  would  have  been 
that  a  great  Teutonic  Empire,  stretching  from 
the  Danube  to  the  Don,  would  tfl'  3  the  place 
whi'  h  the  colossal  Slav  Empire  now  holds  in  the 
ir.ajjof  Europe,  and  would  be  ready,  as  a  civilised 
and  Christianised  power,  to  step  into  the  placp 
of  Eastern  Rome  when,  in  the  fulness  of  cen- 
turies, the  sceptre  should  drop  from  the  nerveless 
hands  of  the  Ciesars  of  Byzantium." — T.  Hodg- 
kin,  Itidi/  and  Her  Invaders,  hk.  4,  ch.  1. 

(Visigoths)  A.  D.  376. — Admission  into  the 
Roman  Empire. — "  Let  us  suppose  that  we  have 
arrived  at  the  year  (364)  when  the  feeble  and 
timid  Valens  was  placed  on  the  Eastern  throne 
by  his  brother  Valcntinian.  At  that  time,  Ulfilas 
wouU'i  be  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age  and 
the  twenty-third  of  his  episcopate.  Hermanric, 
king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  a  centenarian  and  more, 
was  still  tlie  most  important  figure  in  the  loosely 
welded  Gothic  confederacy.  His  special  royalty 
may  possibly  have  extended  over  Northern  Hun- 
gary, Lithuania,  and  Southern  Russia.  The 
'  t  rpid '  Gepidffi,  dwelt  to  the  north  of  him,  to 
tlie  south  and  west  the  Visigoths,  whose  settle 
ments  may  perhaps  have  occupied  the  modern 
countries  of  Rouniania,  Transylvania  and  Southern 
Hungary.  The  two  great  nations,  the  Ostro- 
goths and  Visigoths,  were  known  at  this  time  to 
the  Romans,  perhaps  among  themselves  also,  by 
the  respective  names  of  tlie  Gruthungi  and  Ther- 
vingi,  but  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  disregard 
these  appellations  and  speak  of  them  by  the 
names  which  they  made  conspicucus  in  later 
history." — T.  Hodgkin,  Italy  and  Her  Invaders, 
introd.,ch.  3. — This  was  tlie  situation  of  Gothia,  or 
the  Gothic  Empire  of  Central  Europe,  when  the 
Huns  made  their  appearance  on  the  scene.  "An 
empire,  formerly  powerful,  the  first  monarchy  of 
the  Huns,  had  been  overthrown  by  the  Sienpi,  at 
a  distance  of  500  leagues  from  the  Roman  fron- 
tier, and  near  to  that  of  China,  in  the  first  century 
of  the  Christiaa  era.  .  .  .  The  entire  nation  of 
the  Huns,  abandoning  to  the  Sienpi  its  ancient 
pastures  bordering  on  China,  had  traversed  the 
whole  north  of  Asia  by  a  march  of  1,300  leagues. 
This  immense  horde,  swelled  by  all  the  conquered 
nations  whom  it  carried  along  in  its  jiassage,  bore 
down  on  the  plains  of  the  Alans,  and  defeated  them 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tanais  in  a  great  battle.     It 
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received  into  its  body  a  part  of  the  vanqviishod 
tribe,  accompanied  by  which  it  conthiiu'd  to  ad- 
vance towards  the  West;  while  otlier  Aliuis,  too 
hauglity  to  renounce  their  independence,  liad  re- 
treated, some  into  Germany,  whence  we  shall  see 
them  afterwards  pass  into  Gaul ;  others  into  the 
Caucasian  mountains,  where  they  preserve  their 
name  to  this  day.  The  Goths,  who  bordered  on 
the  Alans,  had  fertilised  by  their  labours  the  rich 
plains  which  lie  to  the  north  of  the  Danube  and 
ol  the  Black  Sea.  Jlore  civilised  than  any  of  the 
kindred  Germanic  tribes,  they  began  to  make  ra'  'A 
progress  in  the  social  sciences.  .  .  .  This  om- 
paratively  fortunate  state  <*f  things  was  suddenly 
mterrui)ted  by  the  ap])earance  of  the  lluns, — 
the  unlooked-for  arrival  of  that  savage  nation, 
which,  from  the  moment  it  crossed  the  Lorys- 
theues,  or  the  Dnieper,  br.::  n  to  burn  their  vil- 
lages and  their  crops;  to  nu-  «icrc,  without  pity, 
men,  women,  and  children;  to  devastate  and 
destroy  whatever  came  within  the  reach  of  a 
Scythian  horseman.  .  .  .  The  gixjat  Ilermrv.ric, 
whose  kingdom  extended  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
Black  Sea,  would  not  hnve  abandoned  his  sceptre 
to  the  Huns  without  a  struggle ;  but  at  this  very 
time  he  was  murdered  by  a  domestic  enr  my.  The 
nations  he  had  subjugated  prepared  on  every  side 
for  rebellion.  The  Ostrogoths,  after  a  vain  re- 
sistance, broke  their  alliance  with  the  Visigoths ; 
while  the  "itter,  like  an  aiTrighted  flock  of  sheep, 
trooping  together  from  all  parts  of  their  vast  ter- 
ritory to  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  refused 
to  combat  those  superhuman  beings  by  whom 
they  were  pursued.  They  stretched  out  their 
supplicating  hands  to  the  llomaus  on  the  other 
bank,  entreating  that  they  might  be  permitted  to 
seek  a  refuge  from  the  butchery  which  threat- 
ened them,  in  those  wilds  of  Mu'sia  and  Thrace 
which  were  almost  valueless  to  the  empire. "  Their 
prayer  was  granted  by  the  Emi)er()r  Valens,  on 
the  "condition  that  they  surrender  their  arms  and 
that  the  sons  of  their  chief  men  be  given  as  hos- 
tages to  the  Romans.  The  great  Visigot'wc  naiion 
was  then  (A.  D.  376)  transported  acress  the  Dan- 
ube to  the  Ma'sian  shore  —  200, OOJ  warriors  in 
number,  besides  children  and  womL'u  and  slaves 
in  proportion.  But  the  Roman  ollicers  charged 
with  the  recepticn  of  the  Goths  w  jre  so  busy  in 
plundering  the  g(  ods  and  outraging  the  daughters 
and  wives  of  their  guests  that  the/  neglected  to 
secure  the  arms  o'  the  grim  warrors  of  the  mi- 

£  ration.     Whence  j^reat  calamities  ensued. — J.  C 
.  de  Sismondi,  FaU  "f  the  R(\aan  Empire,  ch.  3 
a?ul  5  (i\  1). 

(Visigoths):  A.  D. 378.-  ^^ic^t  and  destruc- 
tion of  Valens. — When  the  Visigoihic  nation  was 
permitted  to  cross  the  Danube,  A.  D.  370,  to  es- 
cape from  the  Huns,  and  was  admitted  into  Lower 
MoEsin  nothing  seems  to  have  been  left  undo'.e 
that  would  e.\asperate  and  make  enemies  of  tlu.se 
unwelcome  colonists.  Every  possible  e.\tor'ion 
and  outrage  was  practised  upon  them.  To  buy 
food,  they  were  driv  .-n  to  part,  first,  with  their 
slaves,  then  with  the' r  household  goods,  and  final- 
ly with  their  children,  whom  tlu^  .-old.  In  de- 
spair, at  last,  they  showed  signs  of  re  ->lt,  and  the 
fatuous  Roman  commander  preeipifk  '<l  it  by 
a  murderous  outrage  at  JIarcianople  ;.noderu 
Shumla).  In  a  battle  which  soon  folic  wed  neai 
that  town,  the  Romans  were  di.sastrou:  !y  beaten. 
The  Visigoths  were  now  joined  by  a  large  body 
of  Ostrogoths,  who  pa.ssed  the  Danube  without 
resistance,  and  received  into  their  ranks,  more- 


over, a  considerable  force  of  Gothic  soldiers  who 
had  long  been  in  the  service  of  the  empire.  The 
open  country  of  Slcesia  antl  Thrace  was  now 
fully  exposed  to  them  (the  fortified  cities  they 
could  not  reduce),  and  they  devastated  it  for  a 
time  without  restraint.  But  Valens,  the  emperor 
in  the  east,  and  Gratian  in  tiie  west,  exerted 
themselves  in  co-operation  to  gather  forces  against 
them,  and  for  two  years  there  was  a  doubtful 
struggle  carried  on.  The  most  serious  battle, 
that  of  The  Willows  (Ad  Salices),  fought  in  the 
region  now  called  the  Dobrud:;'ha,  was  a  victory 
to  neither  side.  On  the  whole  the  Tomans  ap- 
pear to  have  bad  some  advantage  in  the.se  cam- 
paigns, and  to  have  narrowed  the  range  of  the 
Gothic  depredations.  But  the  host  of  the  bar- 
barians was  continually  increased  by  fresh  rein- 
forcements from  beyond  the  Danube.  Even 
Hieir  own  ferocious  enemies,  IIiuis  and  Alans, 
were  permitted  to  join  their  standard.  Yet,  in 
face  of  this  fact,  the  folly  and  jealousy  of  the 
EmperorValens  led  him  to  stake  all  on  the  chances 
of  a  battle  which  he  made  ha.ste  to  rush  into, 
when  he  learned  that  his  nephew  Gratian  was 
marching  to  his  assistance  from  the  west.  He 
coveted  the  sole  honors  of  a  victory;  but  death 
and  infamy  for  himself  and  an  overwhelnung 
calamity  to  the  empire  were  what  he  achieved. 
The  battle  was  fought  near  Hadrianople,  on  the 
9lh  day  of  August,  A.  D.  378.  Two-thirds  of 
the  Roman  army  perished  on  the  awfid  field,  and 
the  body  of  the  emperor  was  never  found. — T. 
TIjdgkin,  Italy  and  Her  Invaders,  bk.  1,  ch.  1. 

Also  IX :  E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  ch.  26. — H.  Bradlev,  Story  of  the 
Goths,  ch.  8.— See,  also,  Romk:  A.  I).  363-379. 

A.  D.  379-382.— Settlement  of  the  Goths  by 
Theodosius,  in  Mcesia  and  Thrace. — "The 
forces  of  the  East  were  nearly  aniuhilated  at  the 
terrible  battle  of  Adrianople:  more  than  60,000 
Roman  soldiers  i)er;shed  in  the  fight  or  in  the 
piu'suit ;  and  the  liine  was  long  past  when  such  a 
loss  could  have  been  eusily  repaired  by  fresh 
levies.  Nevertheless,  even  after  this  frightful 
masf>.icre,  the  walls  of  Adrianople  still  )pposed 
an  ui  Ci  nquerable  resistance  to  the  barbarians. 
Valour  may  supply  the  i)lace  of  military  science 
in  the  open  field,  but  civilised  nations  recover  all 
the  advantages  of  the  art  of  war  in  the  att<'ick  or 
(!  fence  of  fortified  towns.  .  .  .  The  Goths, 
k.iving  Adrianople  in  their  rear,  advanced,  rav- 
aging all  arovuid  them,  to  the  foot  of  the  walls 
of  Constantinople;  and,  after  some  unimport-ant 
skirmishes,  returned  westward  through  Mace- 
donia, Epirus  and  Dalmatia.  From  the  Danube 
to  the  Adriatic,  tlieir  passage  was  marked  by 
conflagration  and  blood.  Whilst  the  European 
piovinees  of  the  Greek  empire  sunk  under  these 
calamities,  the  Asiatic  provinces  took  a  horrible 
vengeance  on  the  authors  of  them."  The  Gothic 
youths  who  had  been  rciiuired  as  hostages  when 
the  nation  cros.sed  the  Danube,  and  those  who 
were  afterwards  sold  by  their  starving  parents, 
were  now  gathered  together  in  different  cities  of 
the  Asiatic  provinces  and  massacred  in  cold 
blood,  at  a  given  signal,  on  the  same  day  and 
hour.  By  this  atrocious  act,  all  possible  recon- 
ciliation with  the  Goths  might  well  seem  to 
be  destroyed.  The  prospect  was  discouraging 
enough  to  the  new  emperor  who  now  ascended 
the  vacant  throne  of  Valens  (A.  D.  379), —  the 
soldier  Theodosius,  son  of  Theodosius  wlio  de- 
livered Britain  from  the  Scots.     Chosen  by  the 
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Emperor  Gratinn  to  be  his  colleague  and  Emperor 
of  tlie  Kust,  Tlu'odosiiis  undertook  a  most  formi- 
dable task.  "  Tlie  abandonment  of  the  Danube 
had  opened  tluf  entrance  of  the  empire,  not  only 
to  the  Goths,  but  to  all  the  tribes  of  Germany 
and  Heythia.  .  .  .  The  blood  of  the  young  Goths 
■which  hud  been  shed  in  Asia  was  daily  avenged 
with  interest  over  all  that  remained  of  Ma-slan, 
Thrasian,  Dalmatian,  or  Grecian  race.  It  was 
more  particularly  during  these  four  years  of  ex- 
termination that  the  Goths  acquired  the  fatal 
celebrity  attached  to  their  name,  which  is  still 
that  of  the  destroyers  of  civilisation.  Theodosius 
began  by  strengthening  the  fortified  cities,  re- 
cruiting the  garrisons,  and  exercising  his  soldiers 
in  small  engagements  whenever  he  felt  a.ssured  of 
success;  he  then  waited  to  take  advantage  of  cir- 
cumstances; besought  to  divide  his  enemies  by 
intrigue,  and,  above  all,  strenuously  disavowed 
the  rapacity  of  the  ministers  of  Valens,  or  the 
cruelty  of  Julius;  he  took  every  occasion  of  de- 
claring his  attachment  and  esteem  for  the  Gothic 
people,  and  at  length  succeeded  in  persuading 
them  tliat  his  friendship  was  sincere.  .  .  .  The 
very  victories  of  the  Goths,  their  i)ride,  their 
intemperance,  at  length  impaired  their  energy. 
Fritigern,  who,  in  the  most  dillieult  moments, 
had  led  Jicm  on  with  so  much  ability,  was  dead ; 
the  jealousies  of  independent  tribes  were  re- 
kindled. ...  It  was  by  a  series  of  treaties,  with 
as  many  independent  elueftains,  that  the  nation 
was  at  length  induced  to  lay  down  its  arms:  the 
last  of  these  treaties  was  concluded  on  the  80th 
of  October,  38i.  It  restored  peace  to  the  Eastern 
empire,  six  years  after  the  Goths  crossed  the 
Danube.  This  formidable  nation  was  thus  final' 
established  within  the  boundary  of  the  empire  of 
the  Ea.st.  The  vast  regions  they  had  ravaged  were 
abandoned  to  them,  if  not  in  absolute  sovereign- 
ty, at  least  on  terms  little  at  variance  with  their 
independence.  The  Goths  settled  in  the  bosom 
of  the  empire  had  no  kings;  their  hereditary 
chiefs  were  consulted  under  the  name  of  judges, 
but  their  power  was  unchanged.  .  .  .  The  Goths 
gave  a  vague  sort  of  recognition  to  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  Roman  emperor;  but  they  sub- 
mitted neither  to  his  laws,  his  magistrates,  no." 
his  taxes.  They  engaged  to  maintain  40,000  men 
for  the  service  of  Theodosius ;  but  they  were  to 
remain  a  distinct  army.  ...  It  was,  probably, 
at  this  period  that  their  apostle,  bishop  Ulphilas, 
W'ho  had  translated  the  Gospels  into  their  tongue, 
invented  the  Ma'so-Gothic  character,  which  bears 
the  name  of  their  new  abode. " — J.  C.  L.  de  Sis- 
mondi.  Fall  of  the  Itoman  Empire,  ch.  5  (».  1). 

Also  in  :  E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Bomnn  Empire,  ch.  26. 

A.  D.  395. — Alaric's  invasion  of  Greece. — 
"  The  death  of  Theodosius  [A.  D.  395]  threw  the 
administration  of  the  Eastern  Empire  into  the 
hands  of  Iluflnus,  the  minister  of  Arcadius;  and 
that  of  the  Western  into  those  of  Stilicho,  the 
guardian  of  Honorius.  The  discordant  elements 
■which  composed  the  Roman  empire  began  to  re- 
veal all  their  incongruities  under  these  two  min- 
istera.  .  .  .  The  two  ministers  hated  one  another 
with  all  the  violence  of  aspiring  ambition." — G. 
Finlay,  Orfcce  under  the  ihmans,  ch.  2,  sect.  8. — 
"The  animosity  existing  between  Stilicho  and 
the  successive  ministers  of  the  Eastern  Emperor 
(an  animosity  which  does  not  necessarily  imply 
any  fault  on  the  part  of  the  former)  wcs  one  most 
potent  cause  of  the  downfall  of  the  Westem  Em- 


pire. .  .  .  Alaric  (the  all-ruler)  sumamed  Baltha 
(the  bold)  was  the  Visigothic  chieftain  whose 
genius  taught  him  the  means  of  turning  this  es- 
trangement between  the  two  Empires  to  the  best 
account.  lie  was  probably  born  about  860.  His 
birth-place  was  the  island  Peuce,  in  the  Delta  of 
the  Danulw,  apparently  south  of  what  is  now 
termed  the  Sulina  mouth  of  that  river.  We  have 
already  met  with  him  crossing  the  Alps  as  a  leader 
of  auxiliaries  in  the  army  of  Theodosius." — T, 
Hodgkin,  Italy  and  Her  Invaders,  Ik.  1,  ch.  4. — 
"At  this  time  [A.  D.  395]  Alaric,  partly  from  dis- 
gust at  not  receiving  all  the  preferment  which  he 
expected,  and  T)artl}'  in  the  hope  of  compelling  the 
government  or  the  Eastern  Empire  to  agree  to  his 
terms,  quitted  the  imperial  service  and  retired  to- 
wards the  frontiers,  where  he  assend)led  a  force 
sulHciently  large  to  enable  him  to  act  indepen- 
dently of  all  authority.  Availing  himself  of  the 
dispiitcs  between  the  ministers  of  the  two  em- 
perors, and  perhaps  instigated  by  Ruflnus  or  Stili- 
cho to  aid  their  intrigues,  he  established  himself 
in  the  provinces  to  the  south  of  the  Danube.  In 
the  year  395  he  advanced  to  the  walls  of  Constan- 
tinople •  but  the  movement  was  evidently  a  feint. 
.  .  .  Afiv'^r  this  demonstration,  Alaric  marched 
into  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  and  extended  his 
ravages  into  Thessaly.  .  .  .  When  the  Goth 
found  the  northern  provinces  exhausted,  he  re- 
solved to  invade  Greece  and  Peloponnesus,  which 
had  ^1  <T  enjoyed  profound  tranquillity.  .  .  . 
Th  ■',.  'i-yla;  Avas  left  imguarded,  and  Alaric 
er',T<;(i  Greece  without  encountering  any  resis- 
t.  -<( .?  The  ravages  committed  by  Alaric's  army 
ha  c  been  described  in  fearful  terms;  villages 
and  towns  were  burnt,  the  men  were  murdered, 
and  the  women  and  children  carried  away  to  be 
sold  as  slaves  by  the  Goths.  .  .  .  The  walls  of 
Thebes  had  been  rebuilt,  and  it  was  in  such  a 
state  of  defence  that  Alaric  coidd  not  venture  to 
besiege  it,  but  hurried  forward  to  Athens.  He 
concluded  a  treaty  with  the  civil  and  military 
authorities,  which  enabled  him  to  enter  that  city 
without  opposition.  .  .  .  Athens  evidently  owed 
its  good  treatment  to  the  condition  of  its  popula- 
tion, and  perhaps  to  the  strength  of  its  walls, 
which  imposed  some  respect  on  the  Goths;  for 
tlie  rest  of  Attica  did  not  escape  the  usual  fate 
of  the  districts  through  which  the  barbarians 
marched.  The  town  of  Eleusis,  and  the  great 
temple  of  Ceres,  were  plundered  and  then  de- 
stroyed. .  .  .  Alaric  marched  unopposed  into 
the  Peloponnesus,  and,  in  a  short  time,  captured 
almost  every  city  in  it  without  meeting  with  any 
resistance.  Corinth,  Argos,  and  Sparta  were  all 
plundered  by  the  Goths."  Alaric  wintered  in 
the  Peloponnesus;  in  the  following  spring  he 
was  attacked,  not  only  by  the  forces  of  the  East- 
ern Empire,  whose  subjects  he  had  outraged, 
but  by  Stilicho,  the  energetic  minister  of  the 
Roman  West.  Stilicho,  in  a  vigorous  campaign, 
drove  the  Goths  into  the  mountains  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Elis  and  Arcadia ;  but  they  escaped  and 
reached  Epirus,  with  their  pluDf'er  (see  Rome: 
A.  D.  396-398).  "The  truth  appears  to  be  that 
Alaric  availed  himself  so  ably  of  the  jealousy 
with  wlilch  the  court  of  Constantinople  viewed 
the  proceedings  of  Stilicho,  as  to  negotiate  a 
treaty,  by  which  he  was  received  into  the  Roman 
service,  and  that  he  really  entered  Epirus  as  a 
general  of  Arcadius.  ...  He  obtained  the  ap- 
pointment of  Commander-ia-chief  of  the  imperial 
forces  in  Eastern  Illyricum,  which  he  held  for 
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four  years.  During  this  time  he  prepared  his 
troops  to  seek  liis  fortune  in  tlie  Western  Em- 
pire."— G.  Finlay,  Oreeee  under  the  liomans,  eh. 
2,  »ect.  8.— "Tlie  birtU  of  Alarie.  the  glory  of  liis 
past  exploits,  and  tlie  confidence  in  hi.s  future 
designs,  insensibly  united  the  Unly  of  the  nation 
under  his  victorious  stanlard;  and,  with  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  barbarian  chieftains, 
the  Master-general  of  Illyricmi  was  elevated, 
according  to  ancient  custom,  un  a  shield,  and 
solemnly  proclaimed  king  of  tlie  Visigoths." — E. 
Gibbon.  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Itoinan  Emjrire, 
ch.  30. 

A.  D.  400. — Failure  of  Gainas  ut  Constanti- 
nople.— His  defeat  and  death.  See  Home: 
A.  D.  4()0-r)18. 

(Visigoths) :  A.  D.  400-403.— Alaric's  first  in- 
vasion of  Italy. —  After  Alarie  had  become  a 
coinmi.ssioned  general  of  the  Ea.stern  Empire  and 
had  been  placed  in  command  of  the  great  priu- 
feeture  of  Eastern  Illyricum,  be  "  remained  (juiet 
for  three  years,  arming  and  drilling  his  followers, 
and  waiting  for  the  opportunity  to  make  a  bolcl 
stroke  for  a  wider  and  more  secure  dominion. 
In  the  autumn  of  the  year  400,  knowing  that 
Stilicho  was  ab.sent  on  a  campaign  in  Gaul, 
Alarie  entered  Italy.  For  about  a  year  and  a 
half  the  Goths  ranged  almost  unresisted  over  the 
northern  part  of  the  peninsula.  The  emperor, 
■whose  court  was  then  at  ISIilan.  made  prepara- 
tions for  taking  refuge  in  Gaul ;  and  the  walls  of 
Rome  were  hurriedly  repaired  in  expectation  of 
an  attack.  On  the  Easter  Sunday  of  the  year 
402  (March  19).  the  camp  of  Alarie.  nearPolleutia, 
was  surprised  by  Stilicho,  who  rightly  guessed 
that  the  Goths  would  be  engaged  in  worship, 
and  would  not  imagine  their  Uoman  fellow- 
Christians  less  observant  of  the  sacred  day  than 
themselves.  Though  unprepared  for  battle,  the 
barbarians  made  a  desperate  stand,  but  at  last 
they  were  beaten.  .  .  .  Alarie  was  alile  to  retreat 
in  good  order,  and  he  soon  after  crossed  the  Po 
with  the  intention  of  marching  against  Rome. 
However,  his  troops  began  to  desert  in  lari^e 
numbers,  and  he  had  to  change  his  i)urpose.  In 
the  first  place  he  thought  of  invading  Gaul,  but 
Stilicho  overtook  him  and  defeated  him  heavily  at 
Verona  [A.  D.  403].  Alarie  himself  narrowly 
escaped  capture  by  the  swiftness  of  his  horse. 
Stilicho,  however,  was  not  very  anxious  for  the 
destruction  of  Alarie,  as  he  tliought  he  might 
some  day  find  him  a  convenient  tool  in  his 
quarrels  with  the  ministers  of  Arcadius  [tlie  Em- 
peror of  the  East].  So  he  oilered  Alarie  a  hand- 
some bribe  to  go  away  from  Italy  " —  [back  to 
Illyria].— H.  Bradley,  Story  of  the  Gothx,  ch.  10. 

Also  in:  T.  Ilodgkin,  Italy  and  Her  Invaders, 
bk.  1,  ch.  5. — E.  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  ch.  30. 

(Visigoths):  A.  D.  408-410.— Alaric's  three 
sieges  and  sack  of  Rome. — His  death.  See 
Rome:  A.  D.  408-410. 

(Visigoths) :  A.  D.  410-419. — Foundin^^  of  the 
kingdom  of  Toulouse. — On  the  death  ot  Alarie 
(A.  D.  410),  his  brother-in-law,  Ataulphus,  orAta- 
wulfs,  was  chosen  king  by  the  wandering  Visi- 
gothic  nation,  and  the  new  king  succeeded  in 
negotiating  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  court  at 
Ravenna.  As  the  result  of  it,  the  Goths  moved 
northwards  and,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  412, 
they  passed  out  of  Italy  into  Gaul.  A  number 
of  usurpers  had  risen  in  the  western  provinces, 
duriug  the  five  years  since  407,  encouraged  by 


the  disorders  of  the  time,  and  Ataulphus  accept- 
ed a  comniLssion  from  Ilonorius  to  put  them 
down  and  to  restore  the  imperial  authority  in 
southern  Gaul.  The  commission  was  faithfully 
executed  in  one  of  its  parts;  but  the  authority 
which  the  Gothic  king  established  wu.m.  rather, 
his  own,  than  that  of  the  imperial  pui)pet  at  Ra- 
venna. Before  the  end  of  4i;{,  he  was  master  i  f 
most  of  the  Gallic  region  on  the  Meditt-rranein 
(though  Marseilles  resisted  him),  and  westward 
to  the  Atlantic.  Then,  at  Narbonne.  he  married 
Galla  Placidia,  sister  of  Ilonorius.  wlio  had  been 
a  pri.soner  in  the  camp  of  the  Goths  for  four  years, 
but  who  was  gallantly  wooed,  it  would  seem,  and 
gently  and  truly  won.  by  her  Gothic  lover.  Ap- 
l)arently  still  commissioned  by  the  Roman  em- 
peror, though  half  at  war  with  him,  and  though 
ills  marriage  with  Placidia  was  haughtily  for- 
bidden and  unrecognized,  Ataul])hus  next  car- 
ried his  arms  into  Spain,  already  ravaged  >)y 
Vandals,  Alans  and  Suevic  bauds.  But  there  he 
was  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  his  conciuests.  by 
assassination,  in  August,  415.  The  Goths,  how- 
ever, pursued  their  career  under  another  valiant 
king.  Wallia,  who  con(iuered  the  whole  of  Sjjain 
and  meditated  the  invasion  of  Africa;  but  was 
persuaded  to  give  up  both  contpiests  and  pros- 
pects to  Ilonorius,  in  exchange  for  a  dominion 
which  embraced  the  fairest  portions  of  Gaul. 
"  Ilis  victorious  Goths,  forty-three  years  after  they 
had  passed  the  Danube,  were  established,  accor- 
ding to  the  faith  of  treaties,  in  the  possession  of 
the  second  Aciuitaine,  a  maritime  province  be- 
tween the  Garonne  and  the  Loire,  under  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  Bordeaux.  .  .  . 
The  Gothic  limits  were  enlarged  by  the  additional 
gift  of  some  neighboring  dioceses;  and  the  suc- 
cessors of  Alarie  fixed  their  royal  residence  at 
Toulouse,  which  included  live  poi)ulous  quar- 
ters, or  cities,  within  the  spacious  circuit  of  its 
walls.  .  .  .  The  Gothic  limits  contained  the  ter- 
ritories of  seven  cities  —  namely,  those  of  Bor- 
deaux, Perigueux,  AngoulOme,  Agen.  Saintes, 
Poitiers,  and  Toulouse.  Hence  the  district  ob- 
tained the  name  of  Septimania." — E.  Gibbon. 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  ch.  31 
{with  note  by  Dr.  Wm.  Smith). — It  was  at  the  end 
of  the  year  418.  that  theGotlis  settled  themselves 
in  their  new  kingdom,  of  Toulouse.  The  next 
year,  Wallia  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Tlieo- 
doric.  a  valorous  soldier  of  the  nice  of  the  Bal- 
things.  who  played  a  considerable  part  in  the 
history  of  the  next  thirty  years. — 11.  Bradley, 
Story  of  the  Goths,  ch.  11-12. 

Also  IN:  T.  Ilodgkin,  Italy  and  Her  Invaders, 
bk.  1.  ch.  8  (v.  1). 

(The  Visigoths):  A.  D. 419-451.— The  King- 
dom of  Toulouse. — "By  the  peace  which  their 
king  Walia  concluded  with  Ilonorius  (41(5)  after 
the  restoration  of  Placidia,  they  [the  Visigoths] 
had  obtained  legal  possession  of  the  district  called 
Aquitania  Secunda,  together  with  the  territory 
round  Toulouse,  all  of  which  allotment  went  by 
the  name  of  Septimania  or  Gothia.  For  ten  years 
(419^29)  there  had  been  firm  peace  between  Visi- 
goths and  Romans;  then,  for  ten  years  more 
(429-439),  fierce  and  almost  continued  war,  Theo- 
doric,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  endeavouring  to  take 
Aries  and  Narbonne;  Aetius  and  his  subordinate 
Litorius  striving  to  take  the  Gothic  capita'  of 
Toulouse,  and  all  but  succeeding.  And  in  ti  ^se 
wars  Aetius  had  availed  himself  c''  his  k  g- 
stauding  friendship  with  the  Uuus  to  enlist  them 
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as  niixlHarics  against  tlic  warriors  of  Theodoric, 
(langcruiis  allicH  wlio  pliiiiderod  friondH  and  ene- 
mies. .  .  .  For  the  last  twelve  years  (480-451) 
there  hud  been  peaee,  but  scarcely  friendship, 
between  the  CovirtH  of  Ravenna  and  Toulouse." 
— T.  Hodgiiln,  Italy  amt  llcr  Jrinithrs,  bk.  2,  eh. 
8  (v,  2). — As  tlie  successor  of  Wallia,  who  died 
in 4 19, the  Visigotliscliosc Themlerie,  "who seems 
to  liuve  been  a  Balthing,  though  not  related 
either  to  Waliia  or  to  Atawulf .  You  must  be  care- 
ful not  to  confound  tliis  Visigotli  Tlieoderic,  or 
his  son  of  tlie  same  name,  with  tl»e  great  Thco- 
deric  the  Anialing,  wlio  began  to  reign  over  the 
Ostrogotlis  about  tlie  year  475.  Tlieoderic  the 
Visigoth  was  not  sucli  a  great  man  as  his  nnmc- 
salic,  but  lie  must  have  been  botli  a  brave  soldier 
and  an  able  ruler,  or  he  could  not  liave  kept  the 
affection  and  obedience  of  Ids  people  for  thirty- 
two  years.  His  great  object  was  to  extend  his 
kingdom,  which  was  hemmed  in  on  the  nortli  by 
tlie  Franks,  .  .  .  and  on  tlie  west  by  another 
people  of  German  invaders,  the  Burgunds;  while 
tlie  Roman  Empire  still  kept  possession  of  some 
rich  cities,  such  as  ArJes  and  Narbonne  [the  first 
named  of  which  Thecxleric  besieged  unsuccess- 
fully in  425,  the  last  uamed  in  437],  which  were 
temptingly  close  to  the  Gothic  boundary  on  the 
south.  ...  In  the  year  450  the  Visigoths  and 
the  Romans  were  drawn  more  closely  together 
bj' the  approach  of  a  great  common  danger.  .  .  . 
The  Huns  .  .  .  had,  under  their  famous  king, 
Attila,  moved  westward,  and  were  threatening  to 
over-run  both  Gaul  and  Italy." — II.  Bradley, 
Story  of  the  Gothn,  eh.  12.— See  Huns:  A.  D.  451. 

(Ostrogoths  and  Visigoths) :  A.  D.  451. — At 
the  battle  of  Chalons.     See  Huns:  A.  1).  451. 

(Ostrogoths) :  A.  D.  453. — Breaking  the  yoke 
of  the  Huns.     See  I'inh;  A.  I).  453. 

(Visigoths):  A.  U.  453-484.— Extension  of 
the  kingdom  of  Toulouse. — "The  Visigoths 
weie  governed  from  453  to  406  by  Theodoric  the 
Second,  son  of  Theodoric  the  First,  and  grandson 
of  Alaric.  .  .  .  The  reign  of  Theodoric  was  dis- 
tinguished by  coniiuests.  On  the  one  hand  he 
drove  the  Suevians  as  far  as  the  extremity  of 
Gallicia.  ...  On  the  other  hand,  in  462,  he  ren- 
dered himself  mit.stcr  of  the  town  of  Narbon, 
which  was  delivered  up  to  him  by  its  count ;  he 
also  carried  his  anns  towards  the  Loire;  but  his 
brother  Frederic,  whom  he  had  charged  with  the 
concjucst  of  the  Arniorici,  and  who  had  taken 
l)osscssion  of  Cliinon,  was  killed  in  463  near 
Orleans,  in  a  battle  which  he  gave  to  Count 
-^gidius.  Theodoric  linally  extended  the  do- 
minion of  the  Visigoths  to  the  Rhone ;  he  even 
attacked  Aries  and  Marseille,  but  he  could  not 
subjugate  them.  After  a  glorious  reign  of  thir- 
teen years,  he  was  killed  in  the  month  of  August, 
466,  by  his  brother  Euric,  by  whom  he  was  suc- 
ceeded. .  .  .  Euric  .  .  .  attacked,  in  473,  the 
province  of  Auvcrgne.  .  .  .  He  conquered  it  in 
475  and  caused  his  possession  of  it  to  be  conlirmed 
by  the  emperor  Nepos.  He  had  at  that  period 
acquired  the  L(jire  and  the  Rhone  as  frontiers ;  in 
Spain  he  subjected  the  whole  of  the  province  of 
Taragon.  .  .  .  He  afterwards  conquered  Prov- 
ence, and  was  acknowledged  a  sovereign  in  Aries 
and  at  Marseille,  towards  the  year  480.  No 
prince,  whether  civilized  or  barbarian,  was  at  that 
period  so  much  feared  as  Euric ;  and,  liad  he  lived 
longer,  it  would  undoubtedly  have  been  to  the 
Visigoths,  and  not  to  the  Franks,  that  the  honor 
would  have  belonged  of  reconstituting  the  Gallic 


provinces;  but  he  died  at  Aries  towards  the  end 
of  the  year  484,  leaving  an  only  son  of  tender 
age,  who  was  crowned  under  the  name  of  Alaric 
the  Second.  "—J.  C.  L.  S.  deSlsmondl,  The  French 
vnder  the  Merovingians ;  1ran».  by  Belli ngham, 
eh.  4. 

(Ostrogoths):  A.  D.  473-474.— Invasions  of 
Italy  and  Gaul. — "The  Ostrogothic  brother- 
kings,  who  served  under  Attila  at  the  battle  in 
Champagne,  on  the  overthrow  of  the  Ilunnish 
Empire  obtained  for  themselves  a  g(Kxllv  settle- 
ment in  Pannonia,  on  the  west(!rn  bank  of  tlio 
Danube.  For  near  twenty  years  they  lia<l  been 
engaged  in  desultory  hostilities  with  their  bar- 
barian neighbours,  with  Sueves  and  Rugians  on 
the  north,  with  Huns  and  Sarmatiaiis  on  the 
south.  Now,  as  their  countryman,  Jornandes, 
tells  us  with  admirable  frankness,  '  the  spoils  of 
these  neighbouring  nations  were  dwindling,  and 
food  and  clothing  began  to  fail  the  Goths.' .  .  . 
They  clustered  round  their  kings,  and  clamoured 
to  be  led  forth  to  war  —  whither  they  cared  not, 
but  war  must  be.  Theodemlr,  the  elder  king, 
took  counsel  with  his  brother  Widemir,  and  they 
resolved  to  commence  a  campaign  against  the 
Roman  Empire.  Theodemlr,  as  the  more  power- 
ful chieftain,  was  to  attack  the  stronger  Empire 
of  the  East;  Widemir,  with  his  weaker  forces, 
was  to  enter  Italy.  He  did  so,  but,  like  so  many 
of  the  northern  conquerors,  he  soon  found  a  grave 
in  the  beautiful  but  deathly  land.  His, son,  the 
younger  Widemir,  succeeded  to  his  designs  of 
conquest,  but  Glycerins  [Roman  emperor,  for 
the  moment]  approached  him  with  presents  and 
smooth  words,  and  was  not  ashamed  to  suggest 
that  he  should  transfer  his  arms  to  Gaul,  which 
was  still  in  theory,  and  partially  in  fact,  a  prov- 
ince of  the  Empire.  The  sturdy  bands  of  Wlde- 
mlr's  Ostrogoths  descended  accordingly  into  the 
valleys  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Loire ;  they  speedily 
renewed  the  ancient  alliance  with  the  Vislgothic 
members  of  their  scattered  nationality,  and  helped 
to  ruin  yet  more  utterly  the  already  desperate 
cause  of  Gallo-Roman  freedom." — T.  Hodgkin, 
Italy  and  Iler  Invaders,  bk.  3,  ch.  7  (v.  2). 

(Ostrogoths) :  A.  D.  473-488.— Rise  of  Theo- 
doric.— '1  he  greater  mass  of  the  Ostrog  )th  nation 
who  followed  Theodemlr  (or  Theudemer)  the 
elder  of  the  royal  brothers,  into  the  territories  of 
the  Eastern  Empire,  were  rapidly  successful  in 
their  adventures.  The  Court  at  Constantinople 
made  little  attempt  to  oppose  them  with  arms, 
but  bribed  them  to  peace  by  gifts  of  money 
and  a  large  cession  of  territory  in  Macedonia. 
"Amongst  the  cities  which  were  abandoned  to 
them  was  Pella,  famous  as  the  birtliplace  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  Just  after  the  conclusion 
of  this  treaty  (in  the  year  474)  Theudemer  died, 
and  his  son  Theoderlc,  at  the  age  of  twenty  years, 
began  his  long  and  glorious  reign  as  king  of  the 
Ostrogoths. "  Theodoric  had  been  reared  in  the 
imperial  court  at  Constantinople,  from  his  eighth 
to  iiis  eighteenth  year,  his  father  having  pledged 
him  to  the  emperor  as  a  hostage  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  a  tn.-aty  of  peace.  He  understood,  there- 
fore, the  corrupt  politics  of  the  empire  and  its 
weakness,  and  he  made  the  most  of  his  knowl- 
edge. Sometimes  at  peace  with  the  reigning  pow- 
ers and  sometimes  at  war;  sometimes  ravaging 
the  country  to  the  very  gates  of  the  Impregnable 
capital,  and  sometimes  settled  quietly  on  lands 
along  the  southern  bank  of  the  Danube  which 
he  had  taken  in  exchange  for  the  Macedonian 
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tract;  sometimes  In  league  and  snmetimes  in 
furious  rivalry  witli  annther  Ootliic  chieftain 
and  adventurer,  ealh'd  Tlieodorie  Straho,  whose 
origin  and  whose  power  are  soniewliat  of  a  mys- 
tery—  the  seriousness  to  tlic  Eastern  Kmpire Of 
the  position  and  the  strength  of  Tlieodorie  and 
his  Ostrogoths  went  on  developing  until  the  year 
488.  That  year,  the  statesmen  at  Constantino- 
l)le  were  illuminated  l)y  an  idea.  They  jjroposed 
to  Tlieodorie  to  migrate  with  his  nation  into  Italy 
and  to  eoiKiuer  a  kingdom  tliere.  The  Emjieror 
Zeno,  to  whom  the  Uoman  senate  had  surren- 
dered tli(!  sovereignty  of  the  Western  Roman 
Empin-,  and  into  whose  hands  the  l<'irl)arian  who 
t'Xtinguislied  it,  Odoaeer,  or  Odovacar,  had  de- 
livered the  purple  robes — the  Emperor  Zeno,  in 
the  exercise  of  his  imperial  function,  authori/ed 
the  conquest  to  bo  made.  Tlieodorie  did  not 
hesitate  to  accept  a  commission  so  serupulouslv 
legal.— II.  Bradley,  Stori/  of  (he  Uothn,  eh.  14-1.1 

(Ostrogoths) :  A.  D.  488-526.— The  kingdom 
of  Theodoric  in  Italy.  See  Komk:  A.  1).  488- 
620. 

(Ostrogoths):  A.  D.  493-525. — Theodoric  in 
German  legend.     See  vkuo.na:   A.  1).  41>;i-r)2r). 

(Visigoths) :  A.  D.  507-509. — The  kingdom 
of  Toulouse  overthrown  by  the  Franks. — "If 
the  successors  of  Euri(;  had  been  endowed  with 
genius  and  energy  ecjual  to  his,  it  is  possible  that 
the  Visigoths  might  have  made  themselves  mas- 
ters of  the  whole  Western  world.  But  there  was 
in  the  kingdom  one  fatal  element  of  weakness, 
which  perhaps  not  even  a  succession  of  rulers 
like  Euric  could  have  long  prevented  from  work- 
ing tne  destruction  of  tlie  State.  The  Visigoth 
kings  were  Arians;  the  great  mass  of  their  sub- 
jects in  Gaul  were  Catholics,  and  the  hatred  be- 
tween religious  parties  was  so  great  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  for  a  sovereign  to  win  tlie  at- 
tachment of  subjects  who  regarded  him  as  a  her- 
etic." After  490,  when  Clovis,  the  king  of  the 
Franks,  renounced  his  heathenism,  profes.sed 
Christianity,  and  was  baptized  by  a  Catholic 
bishop,  the  Catholics  of  Southern  Gaul  began  al- 
most openly  to  invite  him  to  the  conquest  of 
their  country.  In  the  year  507  he  responded  to 
the  Invitation,  and  declared  war  against  the  Visi- 
goth, giving  simply  as  his  ground  of  war  that  it 
grieved  him  to  see  the  fairest  part  of  Gaul  in  the 
hands  of  the  Arians.  "The  rapidity  of  Clovis's 
advance  was  something  quite  unexpected  by  the 
Visigoths.  Alaric  still  clung  to  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  avoid  a  battle  until  the  arrival  of  Theo- 
doric's  Ostrogoths  [from  his  great  kinsman  in 
Italy]  and  wished  to  retreat,"  but  the  opinion  of 
his  ortlcers  forced  him  to  make  a  stand,  "lie 
drew  up  his  army  on  '  the  field  of  Voclad  *  (the 
name  still  survives  as  Vouille  or  Vougle),  on  the 
banks  of  the  Clain,  a  few  miles  south  of  Poitiers, 
and  prepared  to  receive  the  attack  of  the  Franks. 
The  battle  which  followed  decided  the  fate  of 
Gaul.  The  Visif^oths  were  totally  defeated,  and 
their  king  was  killed.  Alaric's  sou,  Amalaric,  a 
child  five  years  of  age,  was  carried  across  the 
Pyrenees  into  Spain.  During  the  next  two  years 
Clovis  conquered,  with  very  little  resistance,  al- 
most all  the  Gaulish  dominions  of  the  Visigoths, 
and  added  them  to  his  own.  The  '  Kingdom  of 
Toulouse' was  no  more.  .  .  .  But  Clovis  was  not 
allowed  to  fulfil  his  intention  of  thoroughly  de- 
stroying their  [the  Visigothic]  power,  for  the 
great  Theoderic  of  Italy  took  up  the  cause  of  his 
grandson  Amalaric.     The  final  result  of  many 


struggles  between  Tlieo<lprio  and  the  Franks  was 
that  the  Visigoths  were  allowed  to  remain  mas- 
ters of  Spain,  and  of  a  strip  of  sea-coast  border- 
ing on  the  Gulf  of  Lv(ms.  .  .  .  This  diminished 
kingdom  .  .  .  lasted  Just  200  yeai-s."— II.  Brail- 
ley,  Th,'  Story  of  thf  (lothii,  rh.'vi. 

Ai.9()  in:  f .  Iloflgkin,  Itolif  ,ind  Ihr  Inradfrt, 
hk.  4.  fh.  ».— W.  C.  Perry,  7V/-'  Franks,  eh.  ','.— 
E.  (liblion,  Iheliiu:  iiiid  full  of  Ihi'  Utminn  h'in- 
jiire,  eh.  iJM.— See,  also,  Aiii.Ks':  .\.  I).  5(lM-."il(t. 

(Visigoths):    A,  D.  507-711.— The  kingdom 
in  Spain. — 'I'lie  conquests  of  Clovis,  king  of  the 
Franks,   reduced  the  flominiou  of  the  Visigoths 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  Pyrenees  to  a  sinull 
strip  of  HcMian  Nari)oiiensis,  along  the  gulf  of 
Lyons;  but  nost  of  Spain  had  come  under  their 
rule  at  that  time  aiul  remained  so.     Amalaric, 
8(m  of  Alaric  II.  (and  grandson,  on  the  maternal 
side,  of  the  great  Ostroj^'othie  king,  Theodoric, 
who  ruled  both  Gothic  kingdoms  during  the  mi- 
nority of  Amalaric),  reigned  after  the  death  of 
Tlieodorie  until  5:11,  when  he  was  muidered.     He 
had   made  NarlioniK;  his  capital,  until   he  was 
driven  from  it,  in  a  war  with  one  of  the  .s(ms  of 
Clovis.     It  was  recovered  ;  but  the  seat  of  govern 
ment  became  fixed  at  Toledo.     During  the  reign 
of  his  successor,  the  Franks  invaded  Sjiaiii  (.V.I). 
r»43),  but  were  beaten  back  from  the  walls  of 
Ca'saraugusta  (modern  Saragos.sa),  and  retreated 
with  difficulty  and  di.saster.     The  Visigoths  were 
now  able  to  hold  their  ground  against  the  con- 
querors of  Gaul,  and  the  limits  of  their  kingdimi 
underwent  little  subseiiuent  change,  until  the 
coming  of  the  Moors.     "The  Gothic  kings,  in 
spite  of    bloody  changes  and  fierce  opposition 
from  theirnobility,  succeeded  in  identifying  them- 
selves with  the  land  and  the  people  whom  they 
had  conquered.    They  guided  the  fortunes  of  the 
country  with  a  distinct  purpose  and  vigorous 
hand.     By  Leovigild  (572-.586)  the  j)ower  of  the 
rebellious  nobility  was  broken,  and  the  indep  -n- 
dence  and  name  of  the  Sueves  of  Gallicia  extin- 
guishe<l.     The  still  more  dangerous  religious  con- 
fiict  between  the  Catholic   population  and   the 
inherited  Arianism  of  the  Goths  was  jiut  down, 
but  at  the  cost  of  the  life  of  his  son,  Ilerminigild, 
who  had  married  a  Frank  and  Catliolic  princess, 
and  who  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Cath- 
olics.    But  Leovigild  was  the  last  Arian  king. 
This  cause  of  dissension  was  taken  away  by  his 
son  Ui'ccared  (.'508-601),  who  solemnly  abandoned 
Arianism,  and  embraced  with  zeal  the  poi)ular 
Catholic;  creed.     He  was  followed  by  the  greater 
jiart  of    his    Arian    subjects,    but    the    change 
throughout  the  land  was  not  accomplished  with- 
out some  fierce  resistance.     It  led  among  other 
things  to  the  disappearance  of  the  Gothic  lan- 
guage, and  of  all  that  recalled  the  Ariau  days, 
and  to  the  destruction  in  Spain  of  what  there  was 
of  Gothic  literature,  such  as  the  translation  of 
the  Bible,  supposed  to  be  tainted  with  Arianism. 
But  it  determined  the  complete  fusion  of   the 
Gothic  and  liatin  population.     After  Rcccared, 
two  marked  features  of  the  later  Spanish  charac- 
ter began  to  show  themselves.      One  was  the 
great  prominence  in  the  state  of  the  ecclesiastical 
element.    The  Spanish  kings  sought  in  the  clergy 
a  counterpoise  to  their  turbulent  nobility.     The 
great  church  councils  of  Toledo  became  the  legis- 
lative assemblies  of  the  nation;   the  bishops  in 
them  took  precedence  of  the  nobles ;  laws  were 
made  there  as  well  as  canons;  and  seventeen  of 
these  councils  are  recorded  between  the  end  of 
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the  fourth  (rntiiry  niul  tlic  oiul  of  tlio  spvcnth. 
Tlit'ollirr  ffutiirc  wim  Unit  stern  and  Kystcinuti*: 
iiitiiltTaiu'c-  wliicli  hccaniccliiinu'tfristicof  Spain. 
IniliT  Siscliiil  ((H2-02O),  took  place  the  tlrst  ex- 
pulsicin  of  llie  .Jl'Wh.  .  .  .  The  Gothic  reahii  <»f 
Hpain  wan  tlie  most  th)urisliiMK  and  the  nio.st  ad- 
valued  of  the  new  Teutonic  kinifdoinH.  .  .  .  Hut 
liowever  the  Goths  in  Hpain  nilglit  Inive  worked 
out  their  political  career,  tiieir  courni!  waa  rudely 
arrested.  .  .  .  Wiiile  tlie  Goths  had  been  m-ttlinj^ 
theirlu^H,  while  tluir  kin^rs  h'ld  heen  niarsliallinK 
tlu'ir  court  after  the  order  of  IJyzantiuni.  tlio 
Haraceiis  liud  Ijeeii  di-'.win^  neiwer  and  nearer." — 
11.  W.  Church,  27k  Hei/innini/  of  the  Middle  Aye», 
ch.  5. 

Also  IN:  II.  Ilradley.  I^titn/  of  the  Onths,  rh. 
20-J)5. — H.  A.  Diudiani,  Hint,  nf  SjMiin  kikI  J'ortii- 
(j(tl,  hk.  2. — II.  t'oppie,  C(>niiue»t  of  Nixiiu  by  tlus 
Ariih-.]r„„rD.  Ilk.  2. 

(Ostrogoths):  A.  D.  535-553.— Fall  of  the 
kingdom  of  Theodoric. — Recovery  of  Italy  by 
Justinian.     Hee  Ho.mk:  A.  D.  r>;r)-5r);{. 

(Ostrogoths) :  A,  D.  5^3.— Their  disappear- 
ance from  History. —  '  Totila  and  Tela,  last  of 
the  raw;  of  0.strogoth  kin>,'s,  fell  as  became  their 
heroic  blood,  sword  in  hand,  upon  the  Held  of 
battle.     Then  occurred  a  sinj^ular  phenomenon, 

—  the  annihilation  and  disappearance  of  11  great 
and  powerful  people  from  the  world'.s  history. 
...  A  jrreat  people,  which  had  or>;ani/,ed  an  en- 
lightened government,  and  scr.*  2()0,(KMt  lighting- 
men  into  the  field  of  battle,  is  annihilated  and 
forgotten.  A  wretehcMl  remnant,  transported  by 
Narses  to  Constantinople,  were  soon  absorbed  in 
the  miserable  proletariat  of  a  metropolitan  city. 
The  rest  fell  by  the  sword,  or  were  gnulually 
amalgamated  with  the  nii.xed  population  of  the 
peninsula.  The  Visigoth  kingdom  in  Gaul  and 
Spain,  which  had  been  overshadowed  by  the 
glories  of  the  great  Theodoric,  emerges  into  in- 
dependent renown,  and  takes  up  the  traditions  of 
the  Gothic  name.  In  the  annals  of  Europe,  the 
Ostrogoth  is  heard  of  no  more." — J.  G.  Shep- 
pard,  The  Fall  of  l{/)me,  led.  6. 

(Visigoths):  A.  D,  711-713.— Fall  of  the 
kingdom  in  Spain.  See  Spain:  A.  D.  711-713. 
♦ 

GOURGUES,  Dominic  de,  The  vengeance 
of.     See  Fi.oiUD.v:  A.  1).  ir)(i7-ir)68. 

GOWRIE  PLOT,  The.  See  Scotland: 
A.  I).  1000. 

GRACCHI,  The.     See  Homk:  B.  C.  133-121. 

GRACES  OF  CHARLES  I.  TO  THE 
IRISH.     Sec  luKi.Axi):  A.  I).  1025. 

GRAF.— GRAFIO.—"  The  highest  official 
dignitary  of  which  the  StiMc  law  [law  of  the 
Salian  Franks]  makes  mention  is  the  Gnitio  (Graf, 
Count),  who  was  appointed  by  the  king,  and 
therefore  protected  by  u  triple  .  .  .  leotlis  [were- 
gild].  "  1  authority  and  jurisdiction  extended 
over  a  {uo..ict  answering  to  the  gau  (canton)  of 
later  times,  in  which  he  acted  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  king,  and  was  civil  and  military  gov- 
ernor of  the  people." — W.  C.  Perry,  The  Franks, 
ch.  10. — See,  also,  3Iauokave. 

GRAFTON-CHATHAM  MINISTRY, 
The.     See  En<5L.\niv.  A.  D.  1705-1708,  am  i770. 

GRAHAM'S  DIKE.  See  Koman  AVal^s  in 
Biutain. 

GRAMPIANS,  OR   MONS  GRANPIUS. 

—  Victoriously  fought  by  the  Romans  under 
Agricola  with  the  tribes  of  Caledonia,  A.  D.  80. 
Mr.  Skene  fixes  the  battle  ground  at  the  junction 


of  the  Isln  with  the  Tay,     See  Biutain:  A.  D. 

GRAN  CHACO,  The.— "This  tract  of  tlat 
country,  lying  between  the  tropic  and  29'  H.,  ex- 
tends eastward  to  the  Parana  and  Paniguay,  and 
'vestwurd  to  the  province  <»f  Santiago  del  Estero. 
Its  area  is  IMO.(HM)  m\.  miles.  About  one-third 
belongs  to  Paraguay,  and  a  snudi  j)art  to  Bolivia, 
but  the  bulk  is  in  the  Argentine  liepublic.  .  .  . 
Tlie  Gran  Cliaco  is  no  desert,  but  a  rich  alluvial 
liiwlaiul,  titled  forcolotd/.ation,  which  is  hindered 
by  the  want  of  knowledge  of  the  rivers  and  their 
shiftings." — The  Am.  Adtiiralint,  r.  23,  p.  71)9. — 
"In  till!  Quitchoan<>  language,  which  is  the  orig- 
inal language  of  Peru,  they  call  'chacu,'  those 
great  tloi^ks  ol  deer,  goats,  and  such  other  wild 
animals,  which  the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of 
America  drive  together  when  they  hunt  them; 
and  this  name  was  given  to  the  country  we  speak 
of,  because  at  tlu;  time  Francis  Pizurro  made 
himself  master  of  a  great  part  of  the  Peruvian 
empire,  a  great  luimber  of  its  inhabitants  took 
refuge  there.     Of  '  (.'hacu ',  which  the  Spaniards 

{ronounce  '  Chacou ',  custom  has  made  'Chaco.' 
t  appears  that,  at  first,  they  comprehended  noth- 
ing under  this  name  but  the  country  lying  be- 
tween the  moiuitains  of  the  Cordilliert*  the  Pilco 
Mayo,  and  the  Bed  Hiver;  and  that  they  extended 
it,  in  process  of  time,  in  proportion  as  other  na- 
tions joined  the  Peruvians,  who  had  taken  refuge 
there  to  defend  their  liberties  against  the  Span- 
iards." — Father  Charlevoix,  Jlint.  of  Paraguaj, 
hk.  3  (p.  1).  —  For  an  account  of  the  tribes  of  the 
Gran  Chaco,  see  Ameiucan  AuoiuomEs :  Pampas 

Tuihes. 

« 

GRANADA  :  The  rise  of  the  city.— Granada 
"was  small  and  miimportant  until  the  year  lOlS. 
Before  that  time,  it  was  considered  a  dependencj' 
of  Elvira  [the  neighboring  ancient  Boman  city 
of  Illiberis] ;  but,  little  by  little,  the  people  of 
Elvira  migrated  to  it,  and  as  it  grew  Elvira 
dwindled  into  insignificance." — II.  Coppee,  Con- 
qued  of  Spuiii  by  the  Arab-Moors,  bk.  0,  ch,  5,  note 
{c.  2). 

A.  D.  711. — Taken  by  the  Arab-Moors.  See 
Spain:  A.  I).  711-713. 

A.  D.  1238.— The  founding  of  the  Moorish 
kingdom. — Its  vassalage  to  the  King  of 
Castile.     See  Spain:  A.  1).  1212-1238. 

A.  D.  1238-1273. — The  kingdom  under  its 
founder. — The  building  of  the  Alhambra.  Sec 
Spain:  A.  I).  1238-1273. 

A.  D.  1273-1460. — Slow  decay  and  crumbl- 
ing of  the  Moorish  kingdom.  Sec  Spain: 
A.  I).  1273-1460. 

A.  D.  1476-1492. — The  fall  of  the  Moorish 
kingdom.    S?e  Spain  :  A.  D.  1470-1492. 
♦ 

GRANADA,  Treaty  of.    See  Italy:  A.  D. 

1501-1504. 

GRANADINE  CONFEDERATION,  The. 
See  CoLOMUiAN  States:  A.  D.  1830-1880. 

GRAND  ALLIANCES  against  Louis 
XIV.  See  Fkance:  A.  D.  1089-1090,  to  1095- 
1090;  Spain:  A.  D.  1701-1702;  and  England: 
A.  D.  1701-1702. 

GRAND  ARMY  OF  THE  REPUBLIC— 
"The  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  was  organ- 
ized April  0,  1806,  in  Decatur,  the  county  seat  of 
Macon  County,  Illinois.  Its  originator  was  Dr. 
Benjamin  F.  Stephenson,  a  physician  of  Spring- 
field, Illinois,  who  bad  served  during  the  war  as 
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surgeon  of  tlu>  14f''  Illinoi.s  Infantry.  He  hiul 
Bpi'Dt  niiiny  wi-i'ks  in  Htiidy  iind  plans  so  tliiil  tlic 
Onlcr  ntiglit  hr  one  tlnit  woiihl  meet  witli  the 
generul  iip|)roviil  of  tlit!  Hiirvivin^  (.'oniriuli'ti  of 
tho  war,  iiiitl  llius  insuro  their  licurty  co upcni- 
tion.  IIu  niiulc  ii  draft  of  ii  ritual,  and  wnt  it 
by  Cu|)taln  Jolin  H.  I'liilps  to  Dtcatiir,  wlicro 
two  velLTiins,  .Messrx.  Collrin  and  I'rior,  liad  a 
printlng-otHee.  Tlicso  gcnllcnifii,  witii  tlicir 
cmployct'M,  wiio  iiad  lucn  in  tlit-  scrvicL',  wcro 
flfHt  obligatetl  to  Hccrccy,  and  the  ritual  wasthun 
phiced  in  type  in  tlu'ir  olllcf.  Cajttain  l'lit'li>s 
returned  to  Springtlcld  witli  proofs  of  tlie  ritual, 
but  the  cornrudes  in  Decatur  were  ho  interested 
In  the  project,  that,  with  the  active  assistance  of 
Captain  M.  F.  Kanan  and  J)r.  J.  W.  Uouth,  i 
Butncient  number  of  names  were  at  oncewic  ired 
to  an  upplica'lon  for  charter,  and  these  mntie- 
men  went  to  SpringHeld  to  recjuest  Dr.  Slepluii 
son  to  return  with  tliein  and  or^aiu/.e  a  post  at 
Decatur.  The  formation  of  e  |)ost  wm  under 
way  in  Hpringlleld,  but  not  being  ready  for 
muster.  Dr.  Stephenson,  accompanied  by  several 
comrades,  proceeded  to  Decatur,  and,  aa  stated, 
on  April  0.  18(UI,  mustered  post  No.  1,  with 
General  Isaac  C.  I'ugh  as  post  commander,  and 
Captain  Kanan  as  adjutant.  The  latter  gave 
material  aid  to  Dr.  Htepheiiscm  in  the  work  of 
organizing  other  posts,  and  Dr.  Houth  served  as 
chairman  of  a  comnuttee  to  revise  tlio  ritual. 
Tlio  title,  'The  (Jrand  Army  of  the  Republic, 
U.  S.,'  was  formally  adopte(l  that  night.  S(M)n 
after  this,  post  No.  2  was  organized  at  Springtield 
with  General  Jules  C.  Webber  as  commander. 
.  .  .  Nothing  was  done  in  the  Eastern  Statis 
about  establishing  posts  until  the  ojjportunity 
was  given  for  consultation  on  this  subject  at  a 
national  soldiers'  and  sailors'  convention,  held  in 
Pittsburg  in  September,  1800,  when  prominent 
representatives  from  Eastern  States  were  obli- 
gated and  authorized  to  organize  posts.  The  tirst 
posts  so  estiJ)lished  were  posts  Nos.  1  in  Phila- 
delphia, aivJ  a  Hi  Pittsburg,  by  charters  direct 
from  the  acting  commandcr-incluef.  Dr.  Stephen- 
son ;  and  post  2,  Philadelphia,  by  charter  received 
from  General  J.  K.  Proudtit,  department  com- 
mander of  Wisconsin.  A  department  convention 
was  lield  at  Sptingfieltl,  Illinois,  July  13,  1800, 
and  adopted  resolutions  declaring  the  objects 
of  the  G.  A.  R.  General  John  W.  Palmer  was 
elected  the  tirst  Department  Commander.  ,  .  . 
The  tirst  national  convention  was  held  at  Indian- 
apolis, lud.,  November  20,  1800.  .  .  .  General 
Stephen  A.  Ilurlbut,  of  Illinois,  was  elected 
Commander-in-Chief.  General  Tliomas  B.  Mc- 
Kean,  of  New  York,  Senior  Vice-Commaiider- 
in-Chief;  General  Nathan  Kimball,  of  Indiana, 
Junior  Vice  -  Commander-in-Chief  ;  and  Dr. 
Stephenson,  Adjutant-General.  The  objects  of 
the  Order  cannot  be  more  briefly  stated  than  from 
the  articles  and  regulations.  1.  To  preserve  and 
strengthen  those  vind  and  fraternal  feelings  which 
bind  together  tlie  Soldiers,  Sailors,  and  Marines 
wlio  united  to  suppress  tlie  late  Rebellion,  and  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  and  history  of  the  dead. 
2.  To  assist  such  former  comrades  in  arms  as 
need  help  and  protection,  and  to  extend  needful 
aid  to  "the  widows  and  orphans  of  those  who 
have  fallen.  3.  To  maintain  true  allegiance  to 
the  United  States  of  America,  based  upon  a 
paramount  respect  for,  and  fldelity  to,  its  Consti- 
tution and  laws,  to  discountenance  whatever 
tends  to  weaken  loyalty,  incites  to  insurrection, 


treason,  or  rebellion,  or  in  any  n\anner  impairs  the 
ellieieiiey  anil  pernianeniy  of  our  free  institutions; 
and  to  encourage  the  spread  of  universal  liberty, 
eipial  rights,  and  justice  to  all  men.  Article 
IV.  defines  the  (|Ualitleati(ins  of  rnemlters  in  the 
following  terms:  Soldiers  and  Sailors  of  the 
United  Slates  Army,  Navy,  or  .Marine  Corits  who 
served  Ixtween  April  12,  istil,  and  April  29, 
lMO,"i,  in  the  war  for  th'.-  suppression  of  the  Re- 
bellion, and  thiis(!  having  lieen  honorably  dis- 
charged therefrom  after  such  serviei',  and  of  such 
Stat(!  regiments  as  wen-  called  into  active  service 
and  subject  to  the  orders  of  I'nited  Slates  gen- 
eral otllcers,  between  the  dates  nieiiliiined,  sliall 
he  eligible  to  membership  in  the  Grand  .Vnny  of 
the  l{epni)lic.  No  p<'rson  sliall  be  eligilile  who 
has  at  any  time  borne  arms  ai;ninst  tlii^  I'nited 
States.  .  .  .  The  second  naliunal  encampment 
was  held  in  Independence  Mall,  I'hiladelplna, 
I'a.,  Jammry  15,  1808.  .  .  .  General  John  A. 
Logan,  of  Illinois,  was  elected  C'oininandir  in- 
Chief.  .  .  .  That  which  tended  most  to  attract 
[)uijlic  attention  to  l\w  organization  was  tho 
issuance  of  the  order  of  General  Logan  early  In 
his  udmiidstration,  in  1808,  directing  the  obser- 
vance of  May  HOih  as  .Memorial  Day.  .  .  .  At  the 
national  encampment,  held  .May  1 1,1870,  at  Wash- 
ington, I).  C.,  the  following  article  waH  adopted 
as  a  part  of  the  rules  and  regulations:  'The 
national  encampment  hereby  cstai)lislies  a  Me- 
morial Day,  to  be  ob.served  by  tlie  mend)crs  of 
tlie  Grand  Army  of  the  Repniilic,  on  the  30th 
day  of  May  annually,  in  commenu. ration  of  the 
deeds  of  our  fallen  comrades.  When  such  day 
occurs  nil  Sunday,  the  preceding  day  shall  l)e  ob- 
served, e.vcept  where,  by  legal  enactment,  the  suc- 
ceeding day  is  made  a  legal  holiday,  when  such 
day  shall  be  observed.'  Memorial  Day  has  been 
observed  as  such  every  year  since  throughout  the 
country  wherever  a  post  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic  has  lieen  established.  In  most  of 
the  States  the  day  has  been  designated  as  a  holi- 
day."— W.  II.  Ward, «/.,  Ikcords  of  Members  of  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  lii'inihUc,  pp.  0-U. 

AiiSO  in:  G.  8.  Merrill,  The  Grand  Army  of 
the  Jie]>udlic(Xew  Eiif/.  Ma'/.,  Aiif/imt,  1890). 

GRAND  ARMY  REMONSTRANCE, 
The.  See  England  :  A.  D.  1048  (Novemukk 
— Dkce.muku). 

GRAND    COUNCIL,   The.     See  Venice: 

A.  D.  iu;i-^i;uo. 

GRAND  MODEL,  The.— The  "fundamen- 
tal constitutions"  framed  by  the  jjliilosophcr, 
John  Locke,  for  the  Carolinas,  were  so  called  in 
their  day.  See  NouTii  Cakolina:  A.  D.  1009- 
109:3. 

GRAND  PENSIONARY, The.  Sec  Nktu- 
KUi.ANUs:  A.  I).  lOol-lOOO. 

GRAND  REMONSTRANCE,  The.  See 
Enoi.and:  A.  I).  1041  (Novkmhkh). 

GRAND  SERJEANTY.    See  Feudal  Ten- 

UKI'.S. 

GRAND  SHUPANES.     See  Sihpanej^. 

GRANDELLA.OR  BENEVENTO, Battle 
of  (1266).  See  Italy  (Soutukun):  A.  D.  1250- 
1208. 

GRANDI  of  FLORENCE,  The.  See 
Flouknck  :  A.  D.  12oO-129:J. 

GRANGE,  The.— Grangers.  See  United 
Status  OF  Am.  :  A.  D.  1877-1891. 

GRANICUS,  Battle  of  the  (B.  C.  334).  See 
Macedonia:  B.  C.  334-330. 
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OUAN80N. 


GREAVES. 


GRANSON,  Battle  of  (1476).  See  Buii- 
oitndy:  a.  1).  1470-1477. 

GRANT,  General  Ulysses  S.— First  Battle 
at  Belmont.  .Sol'  Unitkd  8tatks  ok  Am.  :  A.  I). 
1861  (SKrTKMiJKU — NovKMUKH:  On  Tin:  Missis- 
811MM).  . .  .Capture  of  Forts  Henry  and  Donel- 
son.  Hee  Unitkd  Ht-vtes  ok  Am.  :  A.  I).  18U3 
(Janhauy  —  Fkuruauy :  Kenti;cky  —  Tf.nnks- 
8EE) Battle  of  Shiloh,  or  Pittsburg  Land- 
ing. See  United  8TATEHOK  Am:  A.  I).  1H()2  (Feii- 

RUARY— Ai'Kii,:  Tennessee) Under  Halleck 

at  Corinth.  See  United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  I). 
Ib02  (Ai'uir-  —  May:  Tennessee— Mk^sisbippi). 
....  Command  of  the  Armies  of  the  Mississippi 
and  Tennessee.  See  United  States  ok  Am.  : 
A.  1).  18G3  (JtNE — OcroiiEU:  Tennessee — Ken- 
tucky)  luka   and    Corinth.      See  United 

States  OK  Am.  :  A.  i).  1802  (Septemuku — Octo- 
ber: Mississirn) Campaign  against  Vicks- 

burg.  See  United  States  o^'  Am.  :  A.  I).  1803 
(January — Apiiil:   On  the   Mississippi),    ami 

(April — .Tuly:    On   the   Mississippi) The 

Chattanooga  campaign.  See  United  States 
OK  Am.:   a.  D.    180;{    (Octoiier  —  Novkmiieh: 

Tennessee) In  chief  command  of  the  whole 

army.     See  United  States  ok  Am.:  A.  D.  1864 

(March  —  A    ul) Last     campaign.       See 

United  St.wes  ok  Am:  A.  D.  1864  (May:  Vir- 
ginia) to  1865  (Aprii,:  Virginia).  . . .  .Presiden- 
tial election,  re-election  and  Administration. 
See  United  States  ok  Am.  :  A.  1).  1808  (Novem- 
ber), to  1876-1877. 

GRANVELLE'S  MINISTRY  IN  THE 
NETHERLANDS.  See  Netherlands:  A.  I). 
155r)-l.')r)9,  to  1502-1560. 

GRASSHOPPER  WAR,  The.  See  Ameri- 
can Auorioines:  Shawankse. 

GRATIAN,  Roman  Emperor  (Western), 
A.  D.  367-383. 


GRAUBUNDEN  :  Achievement  of  indepen- 
dence     See  Switzerland:  A.  I).  13%-1499. 

The  Valtelline  revolt  and  war.  See  France  : 
A.  D.  1624-1026. 

Dismemberment  by  Bonaparts.   Sec  France  : 
A.  D.  1797  (May— October). 
< 

GRAVE  :  A.  D.  1586.— Siege  aad  capture  by 
the  Prince  of  Parma.  See  Netherlands  :  A.  1). 
1585-1586. 

A.  D.  1593. — Capture  by  F'rince  Maurice. 
See  Netherl,u*D8:  A.  D.  1588-1593. 


GRAVELINES:  A.  D.  1383.— Capture  and 
destruction  by  the  English  Sec  Flanders: 
A.  1).  1383. 

A.  D.  1652. — Taken  by  thj  Spaniards.  Sec 
France:  A.  I).  1652. 

A.  D.  1658. —  Siege  and  capture  by  the 
French.     See  F,.ance:  A.  I).  1055-1058. 

A.  D.  1659.— Ceded  in  France.    See  France: 

A.  D.  1659-1061. 

♦ 

GRAVELOTl  E,  '^R  ST.  PRIVAT,  Bat- 
tle of.  See  France.  A.  D.  1870  (July- — Au- 
gust). 

GRAYBACKS,  BOYS  IN  GR.*v  See 
Boys  in  Blue. 

GREAT  BELL  ROLAND,  The.  See 
GuENi:  A.  D.  1539-1540. 


GREAT  BRIDGE,  Battle  at  (1775).  See 
V—oima:  a.  1).  1775-1770. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  :  Adoption  of  the  name 
for  the  United  Kingdoms  of  England  and  Scot- 
land.    See  Scotla.nd:  A.  1).  170(". 

GREAT  CAPTAIN,  The.— This  was  the 
title  commonly  Riven  to  the  Spanish  general, 
Gon.salvo  dc  Cordova,  after  his  eanipaigu  against 
the  French  in  Italy.  See  Italy:  A.  IJ.  1501- 
1504. 

GREAT  COMPANY,  The.  See  Italy: 
A.  1).  1343-139;]. 

GREAT  CONDE,  The.     See  Conde. 

GREAT  DAYS  OF  AUVERGNE,  The. 
See  France:  A.  D.  1665. 

GREAT  ELECTOR,  The.  See  Branden- 
nuRo:  A.  1).  1040-1088. 

GREAT  INTERREGNUM, The.  SccGer- 
many:  A.  1).  12.-)()-1272. 

GREAT  KANAWHA,  Battle  of  f'c    S" 
Oino(V.\LLKY):  A.  1).  1774. 

GREAT  KING,  The.— A  title  ofu  .ppiieu 
to  tlie  kings  of  the  ancient  Persian  mo.    icliy. 

GREAT  MEADOWS,  Washington's  first 
battle  and  capitulation  at.  See  Ohio  (V^a.-lky)  : 
A.  I).  1754. 

GREAT  MOGULS.  The  Mongol  sover- 
eigns of  India.     See  India:  A.  I).  1399-1005. 

GREAT  PEACE,  The.  See  Bretiony, 
Treaty  of. 

GREAT  POWERS,  The.— The  fx  larger 
and  stronger  nations  of  Europe, — England,  Ger- 
many, France,  Austria,  Russia  and  Italy, — are 
often  referred  to  as  "the  great  powers."  Until 
the  rise  of  united  Italy,  the  "great  powers  "of 
Europe  were  live  in  number. 

GREAT  PRIVILEGE,  or  Great  Charter 
of  Holland, The.  See  Netherlands:  A.  D.  1477, 
and  after. 

GREAT  RUSSIA,     See  Russia,  Great. 

GREAT  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  The  found- 
ing of.    See  Mormonism:  A.  1).  1846-1848. 

GREAT  SCHISM,  The.  See  P^^^acy:  A.  D. 
1377-1417;  ;  ml  Italy:  A.  D.  1343-1389,  and 
1378. 

GREAT  TREK,  The.  See  South  Africa: 
A.  I).  1806-1881. 

GREAT  WALL  OF  CHINA.  See  Cnif^: 
The  origin  ok  the  People. 

GREAT  WEEK,  The.  See  France  :  A.  D. 
1830-1840. 

GREAT  YAHNI,  Battle  of  (1877).  See 
Turks:  A.  D.  1877-1878. 

GREAVES. — The  gnjaves  which  forned 
part  of  the  armour  of  the  ancient  Greeks  ..  ore 
"  leggings  formed  of  a  p(!wter-like  metal,  which 
coven :1  the  lower  limbs  down  to  the  instep;  and 
they  were  fastened  by  clasps.  .  .  .  Homer  des- 
ignates them  as  'flexible';  and  he  frequently 
speaks  of  the  Greek  soldiery  os  being  well- 
equipped  with  this  important  defence  —  not 
only,  that  is,  well  provided  with  greaves,  but  also 
having  them  so  well  formed  and  adjusted  that 
they  would  protect  the  limbs  of  the  warrior 
without  in  any  degree  affecting  his  freedom  of 
movement  and  action.  These  greaves,  as  has 
been  stated,  appear  u)  have  been  formed  of  a 
metal  r"sembling  the  alloy  that  we  know  as 
pew"  —  C.  B' utc  Arms  und  Armour  in 
Jr         ty  and  the  Middle  Ag'H,  ch,  3,  sect.  3. 
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